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IN  POWDER  FORM 

Where's  Your  Camp? 
Here's  Your  Milk! 

No  matter  where  your  camp  is  located,  or  wW 
facilities  are  available  for  getting  in  supplies  y, 
can   have   natural-flavored   milk  when  you  w 
It.    Khm  solves  all  milk  problems.    It  is  sen 
pasteurized  separated  milk,  reduced  to  dry 
der  form.    The  body-building  elements  and  fi 
of  the  liquid  separated  milk  are  unchanged. 

tn^ii,™  ""x!.'''  ^^^^^^  "«le,  is  econ<Al 

to  ship.    It  costs  less  than  other  forms  ofF- 
convement.  no  waste,  always  available.  ' 
Klim  is  genuine— the  flavor  proves  it. 

Canadian  Milk  Products  Li/ed, 
Toronto     -  Montr< 

Stocfted  by  all  Wholesale  and  Retai 
Canada  Pood  Board  license  No.h^- 


ileach 
Caustic 

Soda 

Chlorine 


The  ALLEN-MO/RE  CELL  is  now 
used  in  seven  large  dip  and  paper  mills  in 
the  United  States,  And  in  the  Merritton 
mill  of  the  Riordon  fulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany in  Canada. 

We  can  furnish  Aot  only  the  cell— We 
can  design  and  operate  the  complete 
bleach  plant  and  Meachery. 

Allen  Electrol/tic  Cell  Corporation 


PORTLAND,  Ma/ne 
534  Congress  St. 


NEW  YORK 
347  Madison  Ave 


r 


GALT 

GALT 

r    QUALITY  KNIVES 
PULP  &  PAPER  MiLLS 


99  State  Sti-cet  . 


Made  in  Canada 


Original  Ewart 

Detachable  Link-Belt 

In  stock  for  Immediate  Delivery 


Write  to-day  for  revised  Price  Book  No.  275A— -which 
lists  our  entire  line  of  Ewart  Detachable  Link-Belts 


This 
Trade  Mark 


> 


Designates 


Quality 


I  Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,  Limited  | 

=  Manufacturing  Plant  and  Offices  at  = 

I      265  W.  WELLINGTON  ST.,  TORONTO  1 


liT 
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BLOW  OFF 

VALVES 


I  Safe  I 

Simple 

I  Satisfactory 

3  = 
3  3 

1  Our  valves  are  used  exclusively  | 

I  in  some  of  the  largest 

I  Canadian  Mills  | 

E  H 

I  Work  guaranteed  f 

I  Prices  right  | 

Immediate  Deliveries  | 

I  We  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  machine  shops  | 

I  in  Canada  and  are  in  a  position  to  machine  cast-  | 

I  ings  of  every  description  as  well  as  to  manufacture  | 

I  them.  I 

B  E 

s  = 

I  _  I 

I  Get  in  touch  with  us  when  you  need  l 
I  equipment  of  this  kind.  | 


I 


Ottawa  Car  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited 


Ottawa, 


Canada 


T.  AHEARN,  W.  M.  ARNOLD,  1 

President  Gen.  Manager  | 

WARREN  Y.  SOPER,  W.  H.  INGLIS,  | 

Vice.-Pres,  Supt.  of  Foundry  | 

f JAMES  D.  FRASER,  Secty.-Treas.  i 


Pulp  Mill 

Machinery 


Triplex  Suff  Pumps 

Centrifugd  Stuff  Pumps 

Barking  D>ums 

Centrifugal  Screens 

Pulp  Grinders 

Pulp  Wood  Uashers 

Pulp  Wood  Conveyors 
Write  for  our  lulletin  No.  54. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 


Peterboro, 


Ont. 
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CO. 


Proprietors:' 

Arthur  WardiU  William  G.  Gilbert 

/ 

12  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  England. 

Owned  &  Managed   Entirely   by  Englishmen 


Specialists^^  in  Paper  and  Pulp 


Direct   Correspondence   Solicited  with 

Mills  in  Canada 


We  are  open  to  undertake  the  Sole  Agency  of  Mills  for  the  Sale 

/ 
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fi^.    Internal  Cut  Gears 


Cut  Y 
Expert 


Gei  our 
quotations 


Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Company 


Van  Home  St. 


TORONTO 


PANZUS  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  Information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


]Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  I  of  the  coet, 
i  the  power,  and  i  of  your  floor  space  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

H'ritm  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
Ajfents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Oo.^  Bimited 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


THE 

ERFURT 

SIZING  PROCESS 

(Process  and  Apparatus  Patented) 

To  successfully  use  a  High,  Free  Rosin 
Size 

te  Free  Rosin  must  be  in  a  colloidal 
State 

Th  Erfurt  Process  and  Apparatus  is 
the  only  system  that  will  make  these 
soluions, 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIZE 

Process  Engineers  Limited 
ilcGill  BIdg.,  Montreal 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Xem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

18  years  experiince   in   pulp  and   papor   mill  sn- 
fii  eering  exclusively. 

INQLIRIES  SOLICITED. 

305  E.  Main  St       Confederation  Life  BIdg- 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  TOPONTO,  CNT. 


Manuiacturer »  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Piper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Snecialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  N  ILLS  CO.,  LimUed 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.  R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Water  Storage  -  Power  Development 
Expertise  -  Reports  -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERING 
Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg..  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BAKKEA,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants.  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Mass.,         U.  S.  A. 


160  Baiy=Stii=TorroTito . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,     ....     New  York  City. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatioi;  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thome  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 
SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 
Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  snd  Bricks. 
•    SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E. 
EATON  &  BROWNELL 
Consulting  Engineers  and  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Development,  Examination  of 
Properties,  Consultation  Reports. 
306-307   New  Sherman   Bldg.     -     Watertown,  N.Y. 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


****************************************** 

TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  | 

2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Lioenees  Granted,   <  T 
Caustic  Soda  and  BkacL  Chlorine  for  Ores.  ^ 

Canadian  Patents,  919S9,  105088,  105089  ♦ 

1        HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  ♦ 

J  40  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK  1 

***************************************** * 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Ayenue         -         New  York  City 

ME3MBE3R  AM.  SOC  C.E. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E:. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAFEB,  FUI^P  AXfH  FXBBE  UXIilbS 

WATEB  FOWEB  SEVXSl^OPUBNT 


BYDBAnZiIC  STBUCTITBES 


SVEAM  FXiAmS 
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AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE  -  WORKS 
HENRY        -  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of  M^^M 

FOURDRINIER  | 
WIRES  I 

CYLINDER  WIRES  | 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  1 
IRON  WIRE  I 
CLOTH  i 


DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ;;  ;; 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mibm:  CALCASIEU  parish,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:    Whitehall  Bid g.,   17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


^i?  ^2 

lilt   nSbt  *SUt 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

B  §'S  §^ 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


FIRE  BRICK 

In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for 
any  type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you 
may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  established 
brands:  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 


Elk  Steel 


St.  Marys 


Keystone 


Submit  full  (lartjr  jiars  covering  your  require- 
ments and  we  can  ■u^.ply  the  Fire  Brick  that  Is  best 
adapted  for  such  construction. 

ELK  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OF  CA  lADA,  LIMITED. 


Sun  Life  Building 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiacturmg  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 
Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 

H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office,  412  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Postage 
Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 
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CONVEYORS 


and 


ELE  VA  TORS 


Chain, 

Sprockets, 

Special  Links, 

Buckets, 

Conveyor  Belt, 

Trippers, 

Boots, 

Spiral  Conveyor, 

Hangers, 

Belting, 

Pulleys, 

Laco  Lamps, 


PULP  STONE  BURRS 

We  have  appointed  sole  Canadian  Agents 
for  the  International  Burr  Corporation, 

Manufacturers  of 

Hall  Flat  Bottom  Burrs 
Witham  Patented  " 
Spiral  Standard  " 

Diamond  Bixrrs 

Straight  Burrs 

Thread  Burrs 


You  will  find  thsm  all  listed  in  our  1,000  page  General  Catalogue,  the  F.M.  Book. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 
We  can  quote  on  your  entire  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

**Canada' s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 
DEPARTMENTS  SALES  OFFICES 


Scale,  Valve,  Auto  Accessory,  Engine,  Pump, 
Electrical  Machinery,  Transmission,  Rail- 
way and  Contractors,  Machine  Shop  Supply, 
Marvel  Mill,  Pulp  and  Paper. 


Halifax,    St.    John,    Quebec,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor, 
Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Calgary, 
Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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I  EDITORIAL 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  STANDARDIZATION. 

The  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  has  proposed  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  central  bureau  of  research  and  standardiza- 
tion at  Ottawa.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  combination 
of  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Mellon  Institute  at  Pittsburg.  The 
movement  is  one  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  is  a  step 
that  should  have  been  taken  long  before  this.  The 
Council,  through  its  subsidies,  has  already  accom- 
plished a  number  of  important  results  and  research 
wor.k  in  certain  lines  will  unquestionably  lead  to  a 
more  efficient  utilization  of  Canadian  resources,  par- 
ticularly along  the  line  of  supplying  the  Canadian 
people  with  Canadian  fuel  from  peat  and  lignite  beds 
that  in  some  sections  are  very  extensive. 

There  are  many  other  problems,  some  of  them  of  a 
fundamental  nature,  and  others  having  to  do  with 
waste  products  and  manufacturing  operations  in  eon- 
,  nection  with  Canadian  industries.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  a  number  of  points 
where  an  organization  such  as  the  Council  proposes 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  development  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  There  are  fundamental 
problems  in  the  analyses  of  wood  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  paper  making.  There  are  fundamental 
reactions  in  the  processes  that  are  still  not  understood, 
and  there  are  large  quantities  of  waste  products  which 
could  be  utilized  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  Do- 
minion. There  are  also  minor  problems  which  affect 
the  operation  of  individual  mills  or  the  preparation 
of  particular  articles.  The  solution  of  each  of  these 
means  so  much  added  efficiency  to  Canada's  great- 
est manufacturing  industry.  Other  industries  are 
equally  liandicapepd  for  want  of  accurate  infor- 
mation. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  a  research  character 
such  as  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  also  a  great  field 
for  work  in  the  standardization  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  The  need  for  this  is  emphasized 
by  the  imposing  list  of  tests  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  which  last  year 
was  more  than  400,000.  Canada,  of  course,  would  not 
have  so  many,  but  the  number  represented  by  a  single 
industry  as  indicated  by  the  application  for  work  of 
this  kind  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  shows 
that  among  all  our  industries  there  should  be  pro- 
vided proper  facilities  for  making  such  tests. 

The  council  proposes  to  establish  such  a  laboratory 


with  an  expenditure  of  some  $600,000  for  initial  bui 
ing  and  equipment.   In  formulating  its  plans  the  coi 
eil  has  consulted  or  visited  the  principal  research  , 
boratories  in  the  United  States    and  apparently  ,. 
largely  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  j 
Standards  in  Washington.  The  director  of  this  Bure 
has  offered  every  assistance  to  his  Canadian  confrei; 
and  some  plan  of  co-operation  may  be  worked  d 
whereby  some  very  special  equipment  need  not  be  c 
plicated  at  Ottawa,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  T 
peculiar  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  Council's 
bors  is  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  an  attem 
to  join  the  organizations  already  doing  portions 
the  work  proposed.    It  seems  strange  that  such  • 
Council  should  get  the  cordial  co-operation  of  resear 
workers  all  over  the  United  States  and  fail  even 
approach  those  under  its  very  nose.    We  are  awa 
that  some  Government  officials  are  so  narrow  a: 
short-sighted  that  they  see  only  the  glory  of  their  oi 
departments  and  their  achievements,  and  fail  to  } 
cognize  an  opportunity  of  co-operating  for  the  go 
of  the  Dominion  which  they  may  be  trying  conscie 
tiously  to  serve.    There  are  in  Ottawa  and  elsewhe 
a  number  of  departmental  laboratories  with  staffs  a; 
equipment  that  would  go  far  toward  putting  a  ct 
tral  bureau  on  its  feet  as  a  working  organization,  . 
far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  real  effort  made 
combine  these  scattered  laboratories  into  the  centi 
organization.    To  do  so  would  eliminate  much  dup 
cation  of  expensive  equipment,  and  would  tend  en( 
mously  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  by  conet 
trating  specialized  work  into  the  hands  of  speeialis 
in  the  several  lines  of  investigation  that  must  be  i; 
dertaken  by  such  a  laboratory. 

In  combing  the  various  departments  and  branci 
of  the  Government  so  as  to  concentrate  their  laboi 
tory  work,  these  departments  need  lose  none  of  t 
credit  for  the  results  of  investigations  planned  a; 
carried  out  by  them  or  under  their  direction.  T 
research  officer  of  the  forestry  branch  could  just 
well  "engage"  the  bureau's'  photographic  expert 
make  a  photomicrograph  of  a  fibre  sample  as  he  con 
to  engage  a  tinsmith  to  make  him  a  piece  of  appai 
tus.  And  that  suggests  another  advantage  in  the  h 
that  he  would  not  have  to  go  outside  to  get  an  expe 
mechanic,  carpenter  or  other  artisan  because  the  ee 
tral  bureau  could  afford  to  employ  these  experts. 

Certainly  the  place  to  begin  is  with  what  we  ha'' 
and  we  would  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  th 
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iliesearch  Council  begin  its  effort  by  endeavoring 
mite  the  forces  already  available.  Considerable 
oniacy  and  tact  will  of  course  be  necessary  to 
I  an  organization  tliat  will  bring  the  various  par- 
harmoniously  together,  but  it  is  a  poor  commen- 

!on  a  democratic  people  if  the  branches  of  its  own 
ernment  cannot  unite  for  efficient  research  work 
n  for  four  years  we  have  looked  with  astonish- 
on  the  successful  co-operation  of  nations  in  the 
ting  of  war.  If  the  council  has  not  sufficient  per- 
sive  powers  to  effect  such  a  co-operation  and  co- 
ination,  then  it  seems  that  legislation  is  in  order  to 
jet  the  union  of  our  distributed  efforts  into  one 
ral  bureau. 

Is  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
titute  puts  it,  "we  must  find  the  'modus  co-oper- 


I  STUDENT  MEMBERS. 

[•he  council  of  the  Technical  Section  has  taken  a 
y  important  step  in  submitting,  for  the  considera- 
1  of  members  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  proposition 
a  class  of  student    membership    in  the  Section. 
3re  are  already  three  classes,  full  members,  asso- 
.e  members,  and  junior  members.    The  addition  of 
fourth  class  is  greatly  to  be  commended.    One  of 
prime  needs  of  the  industry    is  to  attract  to  it 
lUg  men  who  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  scienti- 
pi'ineiples  and  standards  of  culture  at  our  schools 
I  universities.    We  need  in  our  mills  and  offices, 
,  and  as  representatives  of  our  industry  in  local 
I  foreign  markets,  men  who  have  the  broad  outlook 
I  general  training  that  comes  from  an  efficient  edu- 
ion.    Some  of  these  will  have  had  technical  train- 
,  others  will  have  taken  special  courses  in  econo- 
s,  and  there  is  need  in  our  industry  for  men  of  both 
ds.    There  is  special  need  in  all  our  industries  at 
IDresent  time  of  men  w^ho  can  appreciate  the  prob- 
s,  especially  connected  with  the  relations  between 
workman  and  the  employer,  and  the  obligation  of 
h  to  the  community  at  large.    We  need  men  who 
lerstand  and  believe  in  standards  of  citizenship 
h  its  opportunities  and  obligations.  .We  need  men 

0  can  see  beyond  their  own  office  or  mill  windows 
)  the  broader  relations  of  life  and  into  fields  be- 
(1  the  boundaries  of  their  own  province  and  coun- 

These  men  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  our  schools 

1  colleges,  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
jority  of  young  people  who  complete  college  or 
mical  school  courses  will  have  absorbed  sufficient 
)iration  at  least  to  enable  them  to  think  clearly 

g  these  lines.   We  need  them  for  the  great  educa- 

,1  movement  that  has  but  begun. 

.  e  believe  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  pre- 
t  Is  the  greatest  possibilities  for  growth  and  service 
1  success  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  manufac- 
L's  of  this  country.  We  want  Canadian  boys  to 
ireeiate  this.    We  want  them  to  look  forward  to  a 


life  of  satisfactory  service  and  a  generous  return  ou 
the  investment  lliat  Ihey  have  made  in  an  education. 
We  want  them  to  l)ecome  the  big  and  broad-minded 
leadei's  that  we  shall  continue  to  need  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  not  only  in  extending  its  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  product,  but  in  the  internal  rela- 
tions between  management  and  men,  and  between  this 
industry  and  others.  We  want  men  in  charge  of  our 
manufacturing  operations  who  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  mechanical  and  chemical  principles, 
and  who  are  able  to  conduct  their  business  according 
to  scientific  laws  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

The  step  that  is  proposed,  and  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  taken  is  a  fundamental  one  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  students  the  possibilities  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  We  wish  the  movement  every  suc- 
cess, and  we  only  regret  that  none  of  our  Universities 
have  made  a  definite  effort  to  include  in  their  curri- 
ciila  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  our  greatest 
manufacturing  industry. 


The  announcement  that  Canada  is  to  be  called  on 
to  supply  a  billion  feet  of  timber  and  lumber  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  is 
very  encouraging  in  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  work 
for  lumibermen.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  an  urgent 
call  for  this  material  might  cause  an  even  greater 
competition  for  woods  labor  than  exists  now.  It  will  » 
certainly  act  to  keep  prices  of  pulpwood  up  for  some 
time  to  come. 


GOOD-BYE  BLUE  PENCIL. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  always 
thoughtful  of  the  friends,  have  sent  our  "Ever- 
sharp"  pencils  as  souvenirs  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  With  the 
pencil,  on  which  the  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved, 
is  an  invitation  to  visit  their  interesting  show  rooms 
at  84  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal. 


EDUCATING  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

An  interesting  article  by  Cliauncey  Depew  Snow,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  the  "Swedish-American  Trade  Journal," 
tells  of  the  growing  interest  in  foreign  trade  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Many  agencies  are  at 
work,  not  only  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  information 
on  foreign  countries  and  instruction  in  language  and 
customs,  but  also  to  satisfy  this  desire.  It  is  a  most 
commendable  movement,  and  one  in  which  the  paper 
industry  should  take  deep  interest.  Too  much  re- 
liance has  in  the  past  been  placed  on  foreigners  to 
do  our  business  for  us. 


An  education  is  the  only  legacy  most  fathers  are 
able  to  leave  their  children.  This  education  should 
be  of  the  best. 
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Making  Men  Like  Their  Jobs 

By  ROBERT  B.  WOLF,  M.E.,  Manager,  Spanisli 
River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


We  all  know  that  no  man  will  loaf  or  slack  on  a  job 
when  he  is  interested  in  it.  Neither  will  he  slight 
the  quality.  It  may  be  possible  to  work  without  in- 
terest, spurred  on  by  some  force  of  necessity,  but  the 
man  working  in  such  fashion  has  no  heart  in  his  work 

Why  do  men  work  half-heartedly,  giving  a  mini- 
mum of  return  for  their  wages?  Why  are  they  so 
commonly  dissatisfied,  grumbling  at  petty  annoy- 
ances, resentful  of  efforts  to  help  them,  and  quitting 
their  jobs  apparently  without  reason?  Why  do  they 
'strike,  and  why  are  they  so  willing  to  listen  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  voicing  their  discontent?  By  men, 
of  course,  I  mean  all  employees,  men  and  women,  in 
every  branch  of  industry  and  merchandising. 

One  can  answer  glibly,  of  course,  that  people  are 
naturally  lazy,  and  that  it  is  human  nature  to  want  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  that  the  demand  for  work- 
ers and  the  resulting  high  wages  offered  through  ne- 
cessity have  unsettled  a  class  of  human  beings  which 
was  particularly  anxious  to  be  unsettled.  Or,  if  one 
wishes  to  be  cynical,  it  is  easy  to  remark  that  all  are 
opportunists  anyway,  and  that  the  workers  just  now 
see  their  opp9rtunity.  Such  answers,  however  go  only 
to  results — they  do  not  touch  causes. 

Intelligent  workers  and  intelligent  employers  are 
more  interested  in  locating  causes  than  in  tabulating 
results.  They  want  to  prevent  labor  diseases  rather 
than  treat  them.  For  the  present  labor  unrest,  which 
we  are  right  in  calling  "dis-ease, "  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  things  that  confront  the  nation  to-day.  The 
worker  is  the  biggest  national  asset,  the  most  potent 
in  war  or  peace.  Labor  is  not  an  incident  of  indus- 
try.   It  is  industry. 

Is  There  a  Cure  for  Unrest  Among  Employees? 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  approach- 
ing an  industrial  crisis  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween employer  and  ernployee  will  grow  more  sharp 
and  bitter ;  it  is  therefore  vital  that  the  employers  who 
are  directing  the  industrial  situation  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  get  down  to  fundamentals  and  cease  con- 
fusing results  with  causes.  This  will  be  no  easy  task 
for  the  average  employer,  as  he  has  so  long  been  en- 
grossed in  the  immediate  manufacturing  problems 
that  he  has  given  little  thought  to  the  larger  and  more 
important  human  problem. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  experience  will  prove 
helpful.  If  the  principles  involved  are  universal,  as 
I  believe  them  to  be,  investigations  in  other  lines  of 
productive  effort  will  confirm  the  conclusions,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  many  minds,  each 
completing  and  correcting  one  another,  we  should  be 
able  to  evolve  an  industrial  philosophy    in  America 


*Reprinted  by  permission  from  System  for  Janu- 
ary, 1919.  Two  years  ago  this  month  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  printed  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wolf  on  Mill 
Efficiency,  Avhich  was  in  such  demand  that  we  know 
our  readers  will  follow  with  great  interest  this  new 
contribution  on  the  human  factor  in  industry.  , 


which  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  threatening  dead- 
lock so  seriously  interfering  with  productive  effort  to- 
day. 

The  cause  of  practically  all  labor  inefficiency — a 
prelude  to  labor  disturbance — is  lack  of  interest. 
There  are  only  two  ways  out  of  the  dilemna.  The  first 
is  to  create  interest  in  work,  and  the  second  is  to 
accept  disinterestedness  as  inevitable  and  to  speed  up 
the  treadmill  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  has 
to  be  turned  out,  interest  or  no  interest.  The  first  is 
the  democratic  American  way,  the  second  is  the  Prus- 
sian. In  reality,  there  is  no  choice,  as  the  Prussian 
method  is  now  in  the  process  of  destroying  itself. 

Therefore,  the  way  of  expression  rather  than  the 
way  of  repression  is  the  only  course  open  to  us.  At 
first  sight  it  may  seem  impossible  to  change  the 
monotony  of  routine  work  without  extremely  radical 
changes  in  operating  conditions,  but  I  know  from  ac- 
tual experence  that  it  is  possible  so  to  stage  even  rou- 
tine work  that  it  will  draw  and  hold  the  interest  of 
the  worker  to  an  absorbing  degree. 

In  other  words,  the  work  ceases  to  be  routine  un- 
der methods  which  bring  forth  intelligent  conscious 
control  of  the  process  on  the  part  of  the  worker  when 
we  make  him  master  of  the  machine  instead  of  merely 
furnishing  it  with  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  get  away  from  "rule  of 
thumb"  methods  in  directing  human  activity  as  it  is 
in  the  process  of  handling  materials  which  conform 
to  natural  laws.  There  are  laws  underlying  human 
nature,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  science  of  philo- 
sophy to  organize  these  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  study  them. 

I  worked  at  days 'wages  for  several  years  indiffer- 
ent paper  mills  in  New  York  State  and  New  England, 
so  that  I  approached  the  problem  from  the  practical 
side,  working  from  the  bottom  up  and  not  from  the 
top  down.  It  was  this  intimate  association  with  the 
workers  that  gave  me,  first,  their  point  of  view,  and 
later,  the  point  of  view  of  the  operator. 

While  I  had  the  direct  object  in  viqw  to  learn  the 
papermaking  business,  and  cannot  say  that  I  found 
the  work  uninteresting,  nevertheless  I  could  see  that 
most  of  the  work  was  done  by  pure  ' '  rule  of  thumb ' ' ; 
that  the  workman  in  the  big  majority  of  cases  had  no 
real  intelligent  interest  in  his  work,  and  no  means  of 
knowing  exactly  what  he  was  doing. 

Personally,  however,  I  found  a  great  deal  to  inter- 
est me  in  the  working  out  of  the  underlying  laws  of 
the  various  processes,  and  to  this  conscious  use  of 
brain  power  I  attribute  the  fact  that  I  was  able  very 
quickly  to  learn  to  operate  all  of  the  various  machines 
in  the  industry. 

How  the  Worker  Often  Views  Innovations. 

The  average  workman,  however,  because  he  did  not 
go  into  the  industry  equipped  with  technical  training, 
could  not  of  himself  so  easily  work  out  the  laws  of 
the  process.  And  while  he  was  constantly  desiring  to 
have  his  ideas  developed,  he  nevertheless  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  express  them,  and  therefore  because  of  the 
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lack  of  eiicouragemeut  he  soon  became  set  in  his  ways 
and  antagonistic  to  innovations. 

What  1  say  about  papermaking  I  know  from  obser- 
vation in  other  industries  applies  equally  well  to  them, 
and  the  more  specialized  the  work  the  less  interest  the 
worker  shows.  In  many  of  our  industries  the  worker 
is  no  longer  a  mechanic  or  a  craftsman,  but  performs 
merely  a  series  of  motions  in  which  there  can  be  no 
pride  because  in  the  minds  of  the  men  these  motions 
are  only  remotely  related  to  the  finished  product. 

John  P.  Burke,  who  is  president  of  the  Pulp,  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union,  expressed  this 
thought  very  clearly  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
him  recently.  I  quote  in  part  from  Mr.  Burke's  let- 
ter : 

"When  1  worked  in  the  factories,  which  I  did  from 
the  age  of  12  to  25,  one  of  the  things  I  found  the 
most  dissatisfaction  with  was  the  deadening  same- 
ness of  the  work.  I  never  remember  a  time,  when 
working  in  the  factories,  that  I  became  so  interest- 
ed in  my  work  that  I  didn't  long  for  quitting  tiiuc 
to  come. 

"After  leaving  factory  work  I  got  a  job  with  a 
building  contractor.  Becoming  proficient  as  a  car- 
penter. I  time  and  again  did  certain  work  of  more 
or  less  creative  nature ;  I  often  became  so  interest- 
ed in  it  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  quitting  time.  I 
have  worked  for  two  or  three  hours  after  the  time 
when  I  might  have  quit  work.  There  is  joy  in  crea- 
tive work. ' ' 

This  feeling  of  being  an  automaton,  with  a  lack  of 
responsibility  that  goes  with  it,  is  to  my  mind  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  workman's  dissatisfaction.  Un- 
fortunately, the  workman  has  in  too  many  cases  ac- 
cepted the  state  of  affairs  as  inevitable  and  inherent 
in  the  modern  industrial  movement,  so  that  his  idea 
is  to  shorten  the  hours  and  raise  the  pay  in  order  to 
have  as  much  time  away  from  the  work  as  possible  to 
develop  himself  along  the  lines  he  really  enjoys. 
What  is  the  Real  Motive  that  Makes  Men  Work? 

Every  individual  craves  responsibility — this  is  the 
very  foundation  rock  upon  which  individuality  is 
built;  but  modern  industry  tends  to  take  responsibil- 
ty  away  from  men,  and  they  cease  to  care — for  there 
is  nothing  to  care  about.  Of  course,  they  can  be  made 
to  work  faster  by  giving  production  bonuses,  but  the 
production  bonuses  operate  very  much  like  the  outer 
pressure  which  comes  from  low  wage  conditions.  They 
are  outer  stimuli,  whereas  what  we  need  is  the  inner 
desire,  which  is  the  real  motive  power  of  all  individ- 
ual actvity. 

A  man  cannot  work  from  within,  however,  unless 
the  work  interests  him,  and  the  work  cannot  interest 
unless  he  is  using  his  mental  as  well  as  his  pliysical 
powers.  There  is  nothing  creative  about  pure  physi- 
cal, muscular  effort,  as  creative  work  begins  only 
when  the  mental  powers  of  selection  and  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  come  into  play. 

What,  therefore,  has  happened  to  the  creative  spirit 
in  the  progress  of  industry  from  individual  crafts- 
manship to  infinitely  divided,  standardized,  machine 
production  ? 

The  development  of  modern  industry  has  taken 
away  from  man  the  opportunity  to  create  a  finished 
article.  In  other  words,  the  man  has  become  part  of  a 
larger  individual  which  we  may  term  an  organization. 
An  industrial  organization  that  is  perf'ormng  a  par- 
ticular function  in  our  industral  life  is  really  creat- 


ing as  a  whole  what  the  individual  man  once  created 
in  its  entiret.v.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  enable  this 
larger  iiulividual  to  do  its  creative  work  well,  we 
must  so  design  it  that  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  men  are  conscious  of  what  the  whole  organization 
is  doing.  They  must  be  conscious  participators  in 
the  creative  process  of  the  organization,  which  must 
be  so  sensitively  adjusted  that  it  in  turn  will  be  con- 
scious of  the  welfare  of  individual  members,  and  of 
the  degree,  therefore,  of  their  intelligent  participation 
in  the  work. 

We  must  give  individuality  to  the  organization,  in 
order  to  give  individuality  to  the  men  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Of  eoiarse,  it  is  tnie  that  because  of  the  creation  of 
this  larger  industrial  unit,  with  its  accompanying 
specialization  through  the  aid  of  mechanical  devices, 
production  has  been  enormously  increased.  But  if 
through  these  same  mechanical  devices  we  destroy 
the  individuality  of  the  workman,  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage to  society  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. We  cannot  get  greater  enjoyment  out  of  life 
by  simply  increasing  our  possessions,  hnt  only  by  in- 
creasing our  capacity  for  self-expression.  Greater  ex- 
pression means  manifestation  of  greater  life,  and 
therefore  a  fuller  realization  of  individual  capacity 
which,  after  all,  is  what  we  are  striving  for. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  develop  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  an  organization  by  artifical  means  of  a  purely 
emotional  nature.  The  only  kind  of  an  organization 
that  will  have  a  permanent  esprit  de  corps  is  the 
kind  \vhere  the  creative  power  of  the  individual  is 
freest  to  express  his  real  inner  spirit.  Unless  men  in-  | 
telligently  participate  in  the  productive  process  the 
organization  cannot  he  efficient,  for  team  work  comes 
only  when  men  work  together  not  only  with  their 
muscles  but  also  with  their  hearts  and  minds. 

When  we  realize  that  every  industrial  organization 
is  created  by  man,  and  that  he  cannot  create  something 
of  which  he  does  not  contain  at  least  the  essence  with- 
in himself,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to  take  the 
human  bod.v  as  an  example  of  the  highest  type  of  or- 
ganization. Why  not,  then,  pattern  our  system  of 
control  after  the  nervous  system  of  the  human  body, 
through  which  the  life  impulses  or  vitalizing  forces 
are  distributed  to  the  bodily  structure? 

A  Good  Pattern  for  a  System  of  Control. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  three 
parts : 

1.  — The  s.ympathetic  nervous  system,  which  controls 
all  the  subjective  or  involuntary  functions  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart,  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  blood  vessels,  and  thousands  of  kin- 
dred functions,  which  are  in  a  certain  sense  automatic.  I 

2.  — The  spinal  cord,  that  part  of  the  cerebrospinal 
nervous  system  controlling  majiy  of  our  reflex  or 
semi-automatic  functions,  which  we  have  by  conscious 
effort  learned  to  perfect,  such  as  walking,  riding  a  bi- 
c.ycle,  playing  a  violin,  and  so  forth.  This  system  is 
the  great  connecting  link  and  co-ordinating  factor  be- 
tween the  highest  controlling  nerve  centre — the  brain, 
and  the  more  widel.y  distributed  functions  of  the  in- 
dividual groups  of  cells  or  organs  immediately  con- 
trolled by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

3.  — The  cerebral  part  of  the  nervous  system  (the 
brain),  which  is  the  seat  of  our  memory,  through 
which  most  of  our  past  experiences  can  be  consciously 
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recalled  when  needed  to  solve  problems  immediately 
confronting  us.  It  is  therefore  the  seat  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  volition. 

These  three  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  body 
in  the  same  order  correspond  (1)  with  the  principle  of 
individual  specialized  activity,  which  is  reflected  in 
the  internal  organization  of  the  body  cells  into  organs 
performing  special  functions;  (3)  the  principle  of  uni- 
fied activity,  which  co-ordinates  both  the  general  and 
specialized  activities  of  the  body  —  to  form  the  one 


(To  be  continued.) 


resultant  personality,  that  the  philosopher  calls  the 
ego.    tl  is  this  we  mean  when  we  say  "I  am." 

All  of  this  may  sound  rather  eriidite  and  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  of  interesting  men  in  their  work,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  laws  un- 
derlying human  activity  we  must  first  understand  the 
laws  underlying  individuality,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  laws  underlying  individuality,  we 
must  look  for  them  in  the  highest  type  of  individual 
that  has  been  created,  namely,  man. 


Brief  on  Behalf  of  Manufacturers  Before  the  Paper 

Control  Tribunal 


The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  manufactur- 
ers' argument  from  page  9. 

Machine  Losses. — This  item  represents  the  wastage 
or  loss  of  raw  material  comparing  the  weight  of  the 
raw  material  going  into  the  paper  machines  with  the 
weight  of  the  finished  product,  and  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Sabbaton,  it  is  subject  to  very  considerable  varia- 
tions. It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  it  defin- 
itely as  the  slush  pulp  is  not  weighed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Glens  Falls  Mill,  where  accurate  records  have  been 
kept  for  a  period  of  two  years,  Mr.  "Weaver  produced 
statements  showing  the  range  in  variation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  material  compared  with  the  finished  pro- 
duct, ranging  from  107.3  to  124.4,  or  124.4  lbs.  of  raw 
^  material  to  100  lbs.  finished  product. 

Leaving  the  question  of  manufacturing  costs,  the 
manufacturers  have  to  take  issue  with     the  eighth 
finding  of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges,  which  reads : 
"Owing  to  more  costly  wood  and  higher  expenses 
for  labour,  taxes  and  freight  charges,  the  typical 
mill  in  the  United  States  cannot,  with  equal  skill 
and  management,  produce  paper  as  cheaply  as  a 
similar  mill  in  Canada ;  such  disadvantage  means  an 
additional  cost  per  ton  of  paper  of  slightly  more 
than  $5." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  the  foundation 
was  found  for  such  a  statement  since  as  regards  two 
of  the  items,  viz.,  labour  and  freight,  the  expense  is 
the  same.  The  freight  increases  came  into  effect  in 
Canada  a  little  later  than  in  the  United  States,  which 
may  have  misled  the  Judges,  but  as  regards  labour,  in 
most  of  the  mills  the  International  Union  scale  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The 
Judges  were  apparently  led  into  error  by  the  fact  that 
after  excluding  Brompton  and  Spanish  River  wood 
costs,  they  were  comparing  the  costs  of  five  of  the 
'most  favourably  situated  Canadian  companies,  i.e., 
Abitibi,  Belgo,  Donnacona,  Laurentide  and  Price  Bros., 
with  the  wood  costs  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, a  company  which  has  to  bring  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  wood  from  outside  sources,  and 
for  whose  wood  costs  an  additional  allowance  was 
made  in  the  findings.  Such  a  statement  is  therefore 
wholly  unreliable  and  cannot  be  accepted. 

Investment. — The  question  of  investment  has  been 
very  fully  gone  into  in  the  American  investigation  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  the  companies  covered 
by  the  present  investigation  and  as  the  results  are 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  American  manufacturers' brief, 
which  is  already  before  this  Tribunal,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  again  cover  the  same  j;round.  The  allowances 


Claimed  by  Allowed  by  Allowed  by 
U.S.  mfrs.  Cir.  Judges.  Mr.  Pringle. 

Tangibles  $27,500        $25,000  $25,000 

Going  Value  .    .    14675  2,500  nil 

Working  Capital    12,000  12,000  10,000 


Total   $44,175      •  $39,500  $35,000 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
at  the  last  hearing,  Sept.  23rd,  speaking  of  the  Booth 
plant : 

"Our  plant  figures  out  at  approximately  $48,000  a 
ton,  including  working  capital,  but  of  course  ex- 
cluding wood  lands  and  water  powers." 

"Mr.  McNicoll— "The  figure  of  $30,000  is  the 
figure  we  used  to  use  in  McGill  University.  It 
would  not  include  the  working  capital.  It  was  sim- 
ply the  value  of  the  plant." 

As  regards  going  concern  value  for  which  Mr. 
Pringle  has  not  made  any  allowance,  the  manufactur- 
ers contend  that  this  has  been  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States,  where  the  subject  was  fully 
gone  into.  This  evidence  corroborated  by  the  evi- 
dence given  here,  where  it  was  shown  by  a  number 
of  witnesses  that  all  the  Canadian  mills  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  high  costs  and  low  returns 
before  they  got  on  their  feet.  That  an  allowance  for 
going  value  is  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  can 
be  taken  as  settled  law  in  all  rate  making  cases. 

It  is  a  value  attaching  to  the  company's  property  as 
a  result  of  its  having  established  revenue  producing 
business.  If  it  is  not  allowed  the  investor  is  required 
to  suffer  the  loss  if  the  enterprise  fails,  and  is  deprived 
of  the  chances  of  additional  gain  if  the  enterprise  suc- 
ceeds and  no  recompense  would  be  allowed  for  the 
skill  shown  in  developing  and  conducting  the  busi- 
ness or  even  for  the  value  of  experience  which  is  pro- 
verbially expensive. 

Going  value  has  been  defined  as  representing  "the 
reasonable  costs  or  financial  sacrifice  incurred  by  the 
investor  in  biiilding  up  a  business  which  will  yield  a 
fair  return  upon  the  fair  value  of  the  tangible  physical 
property." 

A  number  of  cases  are  cited  in  the  Brief. 

As  regards  the  third  element  of  investment,  viz., 
working  capital,  Avhile  an  alloAvance  of  $10,000  per 
daily  ton  would  have  formerly  been  considered  suf- 
ficient, with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  inventories,  an 
idea  of  which  can  be  gained  by  reference  to  the 
statements  produced  by  Mr.  McNicoll,  the  evidence  is 
very  clear  that  a  working  capital  of  $12,000  is  no  more 
■fli nn  __ci_iff ipirinf  nnr1f>r  ovitsfii-icr  r'nnrl itions     Tn  thp  fase 
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of  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas  testified  that  the  working 
capital  used  is  considerably  in  excess  of  this  sum.    .  . 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Clarkson  suggested  a  figure  of 
$30,000  for  investment  divided  into  $18,000  for  tan- 
gibles and  $12,000  for  working  capital.  Two  facts 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  his  esti- 
mate : 

In  the  first  place  ho  has  reduced  the  mills  to  what 
he  considered  a  perfectly  balanced  basis,  allowing  on- 
ly a  leeway  of  10  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  where  a 
mill  has  an  excess  of  cither  groundwood  or  sulphite 
as  compared  with  their  rated  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  newsprint,  he  has  only  taken  the  pro  rata  pro- 
portion of  their  investment  in  the  groundwood  and 
sulphite  plant.  (The  Brief  shows  this  to  be  a  false 
premise.) 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Clarkson  has  taken  the 
original  cost  of  the  mills  as  ascertained  from  their 
books,  whether  the  mills  were  constructed  20  years 
ago  or  recently.  We  submit  this  would  be  unfair  and 
as  Mr.  Clarkson  admits,  such  a  basis  would  place  the 
older  mills  at  a  great  disadvantage.  "The  capital  in- 
vested has  to  be  double  what  it  was  before  or  it  would 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage.  I  realized  that  situa- 
tion and  I  assumed  that  it  would  be  thrashed  out. 
"What  T  was  aiming  at  was  to  find  the  actual  invest- 
ment in  each  mill." 

Return  up.on  Investment. — In  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  return  upon  investment,  we  have  very  little 
real  contradiction  in  the  evidence  in  either  the  Cana- 
dian or  American  investigation.  In  the  first  place 
practically  all  the  witnesses  have  agreed  on  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Schwab's  dictum— $1.00  to  the  plant  and 
$1.00  to  the  shareholders.  From  the  standpoint  nf 
the  investor  the  net  profit  has  to  be  at  least  double 
the  amount  which  he  is  entitled  to  expect  as  a  fair 
return  upon  bis  investment  taking  into  account  the 
hazards. 

This  view  was  concurred  in  even  by  the  Publishers' 
witnesses.  While  some  of  them  -put  the  rate  of  re- 
turn at  a  loAver  fisrure,  they  all  endorsed  the  princi- 
ple of  one-half  tn  the  plant  and  one-half  to  the  share- 
holders. 

All  witnesses  in  the  investigation  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Koepple  admit  that  the  rate  of  return  should  be 
proportionate  in  the  degree  of  hazard.  Of  course  this 
is  only  common  sense. 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  examined  by  the  Commissioner 
(Mr.  Pringle).  on  the  question  of  return. 

Mr.  Clarkson— "Generally  you  need  20  per  cent, 
to  get  on  your  investment,  and  you  cannot  pay  out 
on  any  industry  if  it  is  to  succeed  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  your  earnings." 

"T  want  to  qualify  that  slightly.  For  an  indus- 
trial undertaking  to  operate  in  an  ideal  condition  it 
ought  to  have  20  per  cent,  on  the  stockholders' 
money  representing  capital  in  the  business  and 
which  would  allow  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
shareholders.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the 
custom  and  the  undertakings  are  able  to  borrow  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  money  on  bonds  or  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  then  the  same  conditions 
could  be  met  with  the  earnings  slightly  les^  than 
20  per  cent. — so  that  you  might  take  from  16  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent. — you  cannot  fix  it  definitely." 
The  evidence  therefore  fully  .iustifies  the  profit  of 
$19.75  per  ton  adopted  by  the  Circuit  Court  Judges 


based  upon  a  return  of  15  ppr  cent,  on  an  investment 
of.  $39,500  per  daily  ton. 

Additional  Costs. — It  will  be  remembered  that  fol- 
lowing the  appeals  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  Judges 
in  the  United  States  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  an  increase  in  price  to 
cover  certain  elements  of  additional  cost  which  had 
occurred  since  the  date  on  which  the  original  price 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
application  Avas  argued  during  the  summer,  but  judg- 
inont  was  reserved  until  after  the  Circuit  Court  find- 
ing had  been  announced,  and  their  supplementary 
finding  giving  effect  to  these  increases  and  fixing  a 
price  of  $75.05  per  ton  was  only  handed  down  on  the 
18th  October. 

The  evidence  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  shown  the  following  increases :  — 

per  ton. 

Wood  cost  increase  since  April  1st,  1918  .  .  $3.75 

Wage  increase  since  May  1st.  1918    2.65 

Freight  increase  since  July  1st,  1918  ....  2.41 


$8.81 

Using,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  $8  figure 
adopted  by  Commissioner  Pringle  (investigation  shows 
that  increases  in  wood,  wages  and  freight  for  typi- 
cal Canadian  mills  range  from  $6.17  to  $10.07  per 
ton),  and  the  profit  of  $19.75  per  ton  adopted  by  the 
Circuit  Judges  and  applying  them  to  the  costs  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Clarkson  for  the  respective  mills,  and 
adopting -also  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  principle 
of  averaging  followed  by  Mr.  Pringle,  although  the 
manufacturers  criticise  it  as  being  unfair  to  them,  we 
get  the  following  results : 


1918. 

J. 

R. 

Bromp- 

Donna- 

Fort 

Booth 

ton. 

cona. 

Frances. 

38 

47.36 

64.08 

Feb  

61 

99 

48.90 

62.90 

56 

17 

48.86 

61.84 

April   .  .    .  . 

56. 

15 

63.59 

44.15 

62.89 

May  

52. 

86 

60.89 

43.04 

62.27 

June   

51 

66 

56.53 

42.03 

Julv  

52.34 

45.00 

Average  . 

55 

.70 

58.34 

45.62 

62.80 

Increase  . 

8 

00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Profit   .  .  . 

19 

75 

19.75 

19.75 

19.75 

83 

.45 

.86.09 

73.37 

90.55 

Price  Bros. 

Price  Bros. 

1918.  Laurentide 

(Kenogami  mill)  (Jonquiere  mill) 

Jan.  ...  44 

24 

47.22 

67.16 

Feb.  ...  50 

59 

48.95 

68.20 

March  .  .  45 

74 

45.96 

.53.49 

April   .    .  43 

04 

45.20 

46.07 

May  ...  41 

08 

June  ...  43 

52 

Aver.  .  44 

70 

46.83 

58.73 

Inc.  .  .  8 

00 

8.00 

8.00 

Profit  .  19 

75 

19.7. 

19.75 

"2 

45 

74.58 

86.48 

Following  the  principle  that  a  price  should  be  fixed 
which  would  give  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  highest 
cost  mill  efficiently  managed,  the  case  of  the  Booth 
mill  can  be  used  as  an  example  since  it  would  typi- 
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fy  not  only  that  mill  but  also  the  Eddy  Company,  who 
supply  their  entire  output  to  the  Canadian  market.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  to  get  even  a  reduced  profit 
a  price  should  be  fixed  of  not  less  than  $80.00  per 
ton,  and  that  the  prices  for  the  other  classes  of  paper 
should  be  fixed  at  corresponding  rates.  "While  the 
price  in  the  United  States  stands  at  $75.05  only,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Circuit  Judges  omitted  all 
provision  for  stumpage  $2.00  per  cord,  or  $3.00  per 
ton,  and  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  eliminated 
the  increased  wood  costs  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  $3.75  per  ton  of  paper.  With  these  additions  the 
price  of  $80  per  ton  would  be  justified. 

Retroactive  Feature. — The  manufacturers  contend 
that  in  any  event  the  price  should  have  been  made  re- 
troactive at  least  to  the  1st  of  May,  1918,  if  not  the  1st 
of  January,  1918,  instead  of  to  the  1st  of  July,  1918. 
In  the  first  place  all  the  orders  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1917,  had  contained  a  provision  that  they  were  subject 
to  readjustments  from  that  date.  From  the  1st  of 
July,  1917,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1918,  the  publishers  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  a  price  which  for  the  ten  months 
from  July  1st,  1917,  to  May  1st,  1918,  was  equivalent 
to  $52.10  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  according  to  Mr.  Clark- 
son's  first  statement  the  manufacturing  costs  in  many 
cases  exceeded  this  sum.  The  order  fixing  prices  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1918,  contained  an  express  provision 
to  the  effect  that  "if  the  price  fixed  by  this  order  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  there  will  be  a  revision  of  price 
from  May  1st,  1918." 

In  the  second  place,  the  labour  increase  took  effect 
in  Canada  from  May  1st,  1918,  and  the  prices  should 
have  been  increased  from  that  date  to  take  care  of 
this  additional  cost. 

Thirdly,  the  prices  were  increased  in  the  tjnited 
States  as  follows : 

From  April  1st,  to  May  1st,  $70.00;  from  May  1st 
to  July  1st,  $72.65 ;  from  July  1st,  $75.05. 

As  the  manufacturers  are  required  to  adjust  be- 
tween themselves  the  difference  between  the 
price  at  Avhich  the  Canadian  tonnage  had  to 
be  sold  under  the  several  orders,  and 
the  price  received  by  the  mills  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  put  upon  them 
this  increased  differential  without  compensation  from 
the  publishers. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prices  fixed  in  the  United  States  only  applied  to  ten 
companies,  of  whom  eight,  including  the  Fort  Prances 
Company,  were  Canadian.  The  other  thirty  odd  mills 
in  the  States  were  not  limited  as  to  price,  and  the  rul- 
ing price  in  the  States  as  appears  by  the  record  was 
very  much  higher.  The  Court  Avill  see  by  reference 
to  the  differential  order  made  in  connection  with  the 
Fort  Frances  Company  that  the  differential  there  has 
been  assessed  with  reference  to  an  open  market  price 
of  $65  in  the  States,  although  at  the  time  the  fixed 
price  was  only  $60.  A  calculation  has  been  made  show- 
ing that  from  March  1st,  1917,  to  July  1st,  1918,  the 
Canadian  publishers  paid  the  mills  no  less  a  sum  than 
$874,258.80  less  than  the  manufacturers  could  have 
sold  the  same  product  for  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
American  Government,  and  $1,423,212  less  than  could 
have  been  obtained  for  the  paper  at  the  average  open 
market  price.  An  examination  of  the  costs  during  the 
winter  months  of  1917-18  as  reported  by  Mr.  Clarkson 
will  show  that  the  price  should  have  been  made  re- 


troactive to  a  period  which  would  have  covered  th 
months,  and  the  manufacturers  respectfully  submit!, 
the  case  is  now  being  put  forward  for  adjudieat 
upon  its  merits  that  the  interim  price  should  be  mi' 
retroactive  at  least  to  January  1st,  1918.  : 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PROSPECTS  AT  PORT  C 
ARTHUR. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford,  manager  of  the  Port  Artl 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  contributed  an  interesting  art: 
on  the  local  industry  to  the  Port  Arthur  "News." 
quote :  ' 
In  the  year  1917  the  leading  exports  of  Canada  w^ 
as  follows :  ; 

Grain  and  grain  products   $480,175,16(1 

Explosives   434,870,81( 

Meat  (beef,  bacon,  etc.)   77,040.771 

Pulp  &  Paper  Products   .  62,126,85'; 

From  this  you  will  note  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
dustry,  exclusive  of  war  material,  leads  in  manufi 
turing  exports.  Hence,  now  that  peace  has  come,  pt; 
and  paper  will  forge  to  the  front  again,  since  exp! 
sives  have  been  practically  eliminated.  It  is  intere 
ing  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Canada  is  the  si 
ond  largest  pulp  and  paper  producing  country  in  t 
world,  the  United  States  holding  first  place.  T 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  probably  near  t 
peak  of  its  production,  and  certainly  would  be  so 
pulpwood  was  not  obtainable  from  Canada. 

The  reason  for  the  great  growth  in  the  pulp  aj 
paper  industry  can  be  attributed  to  two  facts.  Fi' 
the  estimated  possible  yield  of  pulpwood  in  Canada 
1,033,370,000  cords,  and  second,  the  water  power 
incalculable. 

Port  Arthur  has  in  this  district  a  large  quantity 
pulpwood.  likewise  power,  and  with  the  transpor 
tion  facilities  here  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tl 
Port  Arthur  will  soon  become  a  leading  pulp  and  j 
per  centre. 

Some  facts  with  reference  to  the  small  mill  whi 
is  located  here  might  be  of  interest.  The  pulpwo 
brought  in  bv  rail  last  winter- took  2,700  cars.  If  t 
sticks  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would  start  at  Ys 
fouver  and  go  through  Halifax  and  then  700  miles  o 
into  the  Atlantic.  This  is  approximately  a  year's  r 
of  wood.  This  company,  however,  purchased  wo 
last  winter  amounting  to  80  000  cords,  and  in  value  f 
proximately  a  million  dollars  when  unloaded  in  t 
yard.  To  make  fifty  tons  a  day  it  also  reauires  e 
proximate!?/  12,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  2.400  to 
of  sulphur,  and  4.000  tons  of  limestone.  .  Figuring 
car  loads  we  have  2,700  cars  wood,  400  cars  coal, 
cars  sulphur,  100  cars  limestone,  a  total  of  3,260  ca 

This  will  turn  out  1.000  ears  of  manufactured  pu' 
It  therefore  can  readily  be  realized  the  quantity 
ma+erial  handled  at  the  mill. 

This  industry  gives  year  round  employment 
about  150  men.  operating  the  mill  24  hours  per  d£ 
The  number  of  men  it  gives  employment  in  the  bu 
cannot  be  even  estimated. 


FLOWERS  FOR  MR.  WILSON. 

A  report  of  Ellwood  Wilson's  remarks  at  the  mej 
in?  nf  the  Woodland's  Section  of  thp  Canadiau  Pii 
and  Paper  Association,  was  printed  in  our  issue 
October  17.  In  ordering  a  number  of  extra  eopi' 
a  subscriber  said:  "It  is  the  best  summary  of  prese 
forest  conditions  in  Canada  I  ever  saw."  I 
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The  Manufacture  of  Groundwood  Pulp 

By  G.  W.  DICKSON,  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 


(GRINDSTONE  S.— The  vital  part  of  the  grinder  is 
grindstone.  Up  to  the  present  time  natural  sand- 
)ne  has  been  almost  universally  used,  the  English 
>ne  from  the  Newcastle  district  being,  perhaps,  best 
ited  to  this  class  of  work,  and  known  in  every  mill 
;  the  country.  Sandstone  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
(ture,  but  comparatively  few  deposits  are  found  suit- 
ile  for  pulpstones.  Present  difficulties  in  shipping 
|0m  Europe  have  resulted  in  a  search  of  our  own  coun- 
y  for  pulpstones  (Bulletin  19,  Dept.  of  Mines,  Can- 
la).  Good  grades  of  sandstone  for  pulp  making  are 
Mind  in  America  in  parts  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  New 
vunswiek.  Some  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  pulpstone 
'C — 

fl)  The  quartz  particles  (which  are  the  active  grind- 
i<?  component)  should  not  be  too  large,  nor  vary  in 
7.e  beyond  certain  limits.  For  instance,  most  of  the 
articles  should  pass  throu<?h  a  30-mesh  screen,  and  a 
•rtain  percentage  be  retained  on  each  of  a  40,  50,  60, 
)  and  80  mesh  screen.  There  should  also  be  a  portion 
1SS  through  a  100  mesh  or  finer — this  probably  being 
le  matrix  or  cement  binding  the  particles  together, 
ollowing  is  the  analysis  of  a  good  English  sandstone, — 

(All  passes  through  a  20-mesh  screen.) 
etained  on 


•30  mesh    21 1% 

40  "    15.4 

50  "    13  7 

60  "    10.8 

70  "    15.3 

80  "    6.9 

90  "    2.2 

100  "    and  finer   12.7 


98.1% 

This  shows  1.9%  loss  as  fine  dust  in  screening.  It 
ould  therefore  be  n"ftifiable  to  add  this  to  the  fine 
laterial,  making  the  "100  mesh  and  finer"  content 
lual  14.6  per  cent.  From  the  fact  that  the  quartz  par- 
cles  are  !?raded  in  size  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
lances  of  voids  in  the  stone  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
hould  the  proportion  of  fine  material  be  reduced  the 
one  would  have  a  tendency  to  crumble,  i.e.,  it  would  re- 
ire  frequent  .sharpening  and  would  wear  out  quickly. 
11  the  other  hand,  were  the  fine  material  in  excess,  the 
itting  particles  would  be  so  embedded  as  to  be  less 
five  and  the  surface  would  tend  to  glaze  and  make  a 
■ry  fine  dull  stock. 

(2)  The  quartz  particles  should  have  a  certain  de- 
ree  of  angularitv.  Particles  of  beach-sand,  worn  by 
•ave  action  will  be  found  somewhat  spherical,  but  in  a 
ood  sandstone  these  particles  are  more  or  less  irregu- 
ir  in  form,  imparting  that  quality  of  "grit"  which 
;  difficult  of  limiting  to  definite  specifications. 

(3)  Most  foreirrn  matter  is  in.iurious,  some  only  in- 
•tive.  Flakes  of  mica  weaken  the  stone,  as  they  have 
ttle  adhesion.  Sand  pockets  may  be  scraped  out  clean, 
"dercut  and  filled  with  sand  and  cement  grout.  Iron 
'd  similar  stains  are  not  generally  injurious  when  they 
cur  in  spots,  but  when  in  seams  or  planes  they  indi- 


cate a  weakness  of  the  stone  along  that  plane,  the  stone 
is  not  homogeneous  and  is  liable  to  split. 

(4)  Stones  containing  large  nodules  of  flinty  material 
should  be  avoided,  they  produce  excessive  coarse  stock 
and  shives. 

In  examining  a  newly  turned  out  stone  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  ^ine  dust 
from  machining,  and  in  order  to  locate  defects  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  or  brush  this  off. 

"When  a  sandstone  is  taken  from  the  quarry  it  is  soft 
and  contains  water,  holding  various  minerals  in  solu- 
tion. In  this  state  it. is  readily  worked  up  to  its  finish- 
ed dimensions,  but  it  should  never  be  used  for  grinding 
until  properly  seasoned.  This  may  be  simply  a  drying 
process,  or  more  probably  a  chemical  action, — a  preci- 
pitation of  the  silica  compounds  and  other  constituents 
of  the  quarry  water  in  presence  of  air  or  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air.  Investigation  of  such  points  as  the 
following  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  pulp  maker, — 

1.  Is  seasoning  a  drying  action  or  a  chemical  change  ? 

2.  At  what  temperature  is  seasoning  most  rapidly 

accomplished  1 

3.  Would  seasoning  be  accelerated  in  an  atmosphere 

of  CO.? 

4.  Proper  length  of  time  for  season,  or  rate  of  pene- 

tration ? 

In  operation  a  pulpstone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
several  forces — 

(a)  Centrifufral  force,  which  frequently  causes  frac- 
ture due  to  sudden  accelerations. 

(b)  Compression  between  the  flanges,  which  increases 
as  the  pressure  of  the  wood  retards  rotation. 

(c)  Local  expansions  and  contractions,  as  when  the 
surface  is  heated  too  quickly  in  starting  up,  frequently 
causing  scaling. 

Artificial  stones  have  been  tried  out  and  are  satis- 
factorv  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  majority  of  pulpstones  now  in  use  are 
natural  sandstone. 

Treatment  of  the  Pulp. 

From  the  grinder  pits  the  stock  flows  by  gravitv  to 
the  bull  screpu.  This  consists  of  steol  plptes.  perforated 
Vx  in.  to  in.  dia.  as  best  suit  local  conditions.  Scrap- 
ers are  necessary  to  remove  the  slabs,  knots,  bark  and 
large  splinters  collected  on  the  plates,  and  in  some  cases 
the  entire  plate  is  so  mounted  as  to  have  an  oscillatinp' 
motion.  Showers  are  placed  to  wash  the  scraners  a"d 
nlates  and  this  water  also  washes  the  erood  stock  off 
+he  screenintrs  and  returns  it  to  the  stock.  For  satis- 
factorv  oneration  of  the  bull  screen  sufficient  water 
must  be  added  to  reduce  the  consistency  of  the  stock  to 
at  least  1  per  cent,  or  84  lbs.  per  1.000  rrals. 

The  stock  now  passes  to  the  retrular  screen<5.  either  bv 
p-ravity  or  bv  means  of  pumps.  Diluted  in  the  bull 
screen  to  about  1  per  cent  consistency  it  can  be  satis;- 
^'actorilv  handled  bv  an  open  fan  type  eentrifiiTOl.  or 
a  plunger  pump.  For  heads  of  less  than  100  ft  the 
centrifugal  pump  is  generally  preferable.  Muln-srafre 
centrifugal  numps,  with  small  passages  for  the  stock 
are  not  satisfactory. 

Before  the  stock  enters  the  centrifugal  or  diaphragm 
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screen,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  to  about  .25  per  cent, 
or  20  to  25  lbs.  per  1,000  gals.  This  mixing  with  re- 
water  should  be  very  thorough,  and  the  stock  flow  over 
a  riffler  or  at  least  through  a  chest,  where  its  velocity 
is  reduced,  in  order  that  sand  and  knots  may  settle  out. 
This  will  give  cleaner  stock  and  save  the  screens  much 
unnecessary  wear.  The  centrifugal  screen  iias  many 
advantages  over  the  older  type;  it  is  simple,  clean  aj]d 
compact,  and  has  greater  capacity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disadvantages  are : 
i7\  (1)  Coarse  stubby  stock  may  be  forced  through  the 
-perforated  plate,  since  the  perforations  are  about  1/16" 
(.0625")  dia.,  or  somewhat  smaller,  whereas  the  slot 
in  a  diaphragm  screen-plate  for  similar  stock  is  not  gen- 
erally over  .01"  (or  a  10-cut  plate).  The  long  narrow 
slot  also  offers  a  freer  ^pasasge  to  the  long,  fine  fibres. 
There  is  also  the  added  tendency  of  the  runner  of  the 
centrifugal  screen  to  cut  off  the  fibres  as  they  are  pass- 
ing through  the  plate,  making  them  short  lud  >  eak. 

(2)  Difficulty  in  immediate  detection  of  broken 
plates. 

Leaving  the  screens,  it  is  necessary  to  thicken  the 
stock  for  the  paper  machines,  for  storage  or  for  ship- 
ping. Thickeners  (also  called  Deckers  or  Feltless  Wet 
Machines)  are  generally  used  to  bring  the  stock  to  a 
semi-liquid  state  suitable  for  beating.  Fig.  5A  shows  a 
typical  section  of  these  machines.  These  thickeners 
are  simple,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  covered  with  a  fine 
wire  mesh  and  revolving  in  a  vat  of  the  thin  stock.  The 
water  passes  through  the  cylinder  covering,  and  is  ased 
as  re-water  for  diluting  the  stock  in  the  screens,  while 
the  stock  is  "couched"  (picked  off  by  a  solid  roll,  from 
^which  the  layer  of  pulp  is  scraped)  or  in  some  cases 
xl^olown  off  the  cylinder  by  air  pressure  (pneumatic  thick- 
ener). As  groundwood  is  not  as  free  a  stock  as  sul- 
phite the  cylinder  will  not  pick  up  as  much  as  it  would 
of  the  latter.  Makers  have  largely  adopted  36"  as  the 
most  suitable  diameter  for  a  cylinder  for  this  work.  A 
cylinder  of  this  diameter,  to  be  stiff,  cannot  well  ex- 
ceed 100"  width  (or  "face")  without  excessive  weight, 
in  fact  90"  is  a  width  found  generally  more  economical. 

When  pulp  is  to  be  handled  in  a  solid  state  it  is  taken 
off  on  a  Wet  Press.  These  machines  have  cylinders, 
similar  to  the  thickener,  with  the  addition  of  felts  and 
press  rolls,  the  film  of  stock  being  successively  trans- 
ferred from  the  cylinder  to  the  felt  and  wound  on  the 
press  roll,  from  which  it  is  sliced  when  sufficiently  thick. 
This  "Tap"  as  it  is  called  is  folded  for  piling.  Its  mois- 
ture content  is  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  On  the  Wet  Ma- 
chine the  wool  felt  used  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense, 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  procuring  suit- 
able weave,  proper  dimensions  and  avoiding  excessive 
tension  and  whipping  on  the  machine. 

If  the  pulp  is  to  be  shipped  any  distance,  or  stored  for 
^rany  length  of  time,  a  further  extraction  of  its  water 
content  is  advisable.  This  is  accomplished  on  an  hydrau- 
lic press,  which  reduces  the  moisture  to  about  40  per 
cent.  As  grinding  does  not  appear  to  sterilize  the  fibres, 
as  in  the  case  of  sulphite,  where  they  are  exposed  to  boil- 
ing in  acid  for  several  hours,  care  must  be  taken  in 
storing  groundwood.  Dryness  and  ventilation  are 
necessary  to  both  fresh  and  pressed  laps,  or  moulding  or 
mill-dewing  will  take  place.  This  first  discolors  the 
pulp,  then  the  fibre  strength  is  reduced,  and  the  final 
state  is  a  dry  powder.  This  action  would  appear  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  fungus  growth  that  attacks  the 
tree  from  which  the  pulp  was  ground. 

Having  followed  the  process  this  far  it  will  be  noted 
that  losses  occurred  as  follows :  — 


( 1 )  Coarse  stock  from  Bull  Screen. 

(2)  Tailings  from  Centrifugal  or  Diaphragm  Stf-eens. 

(3)  Fine  or  flour-stock  in  suspension  in  Re-wlter. 
Coarse  stock  may  be  returned  to  grinder  po^ets 

specially  designed  for  that  material,  to  refiners  of  the 
mill-stone  type,  to  pebble  mills,  or  to  kollergangs.  Beat- 
ers, having  basalt  stone  rolls  and  beds,  are  well  suited 
to  handling  regular  screen  tailings. 

Re-water  losses  are  not  so  evident.  The  overflow 
may  have  been  carried  off  by  an  obscure  drain  for 
years.  If  a  small  weir  be  constructed  for  measuring 
this  flow  in  a  conspicuous  place,  it  will  serve  as  a  good 
object  lesson.  A  daily  test  of  the  re-water  will  prob- 
ably show  anywhere  from  3  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  stock  per 
1,000  gallons.  Gauge  the  weir,  and  a  short  calcula- 
tion will  show  how  quickly  a  ton  of  stock  will  disap- 
pear over  it.  And  this  fine  stock  that  is  being  lost  is 
probably  just  the  filler  required  to  give  the  paper  a 
good  surface.  The  daily  re-water  test  will  give  the 
foreman  a  line  on  his  cylinder  conditions.  The  daily 
test  may  be  supplemented  by  taking  off  a  bottle  of 
the  overflow  every  1  or  2  hours,  and  leaving  it  to  set- 
tle. This  will  give  a  comparative  idea  of  the  loss  at  a 
glance.    The  overflow  should  pass  through  a  save-all 


of  the  Fullner  or  pneumatic  type,  if  the  latter,  collect 
the  sulphite  waste  water  with  the  ground  wood,  for 
the  sulphite  fibres  assist  in  the  retention  of  the  flour- 
stock.  Floor  water  from  Wet  Machines  and  hydraulic 
presses  should  also  pass  through  the  Save-alls. 

Unit  Production  "Yield." 

Turning  from  the  oppressive  consideration  of  losses, 
"yield"  presents  a  more  cheerful  subject.  As  the 
ground  wood  process  is  entirely  mechanical,  no  con- 
stituent part  of  the  wood  is  removed,  so  the  conver- 
sion losses  may  be  expected  to  be  small.  As  a  rule  1 
cord  of  prepared  wood  will  prodiTce  1  ton  to  1  1-8 
tons  of  pulp.  In  the  sulphite  process  2  cords  are  re- 
quired for  1  ton  of  pulp.  However,  as  wood  is  measured 
by  volume  and  pulp  by  weight,  variations  will  be  found 
in  the  above  mentioned  yield.  The  yield  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  specific  dry  weight  of  the  wood  used. 
This  specific  weght  or  density  of  different  woods  pre- 
sents a  wide  range  of  variations.  For  instance,  a  cu. 
ft.  of  dry  bamboo  weighs  only  20  lbs.,  whereas  a  cu.  ft. 
of  dry  ebony  weighs  over  70  lbs.  However,  these  are 
extreme  cases,  and  one  not  bearing  directly  on  woods 
suitable  for  pulp.  The  Avoods  more  directly  concerned 
iia  this  case  are : — 
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lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  dry. 


Balsam   11. 

Hemlock   25.53 

Pine  (white)   •  •  21.72 

Spruce  (white)   25.47 

Spruce  (black)   28.40 

Jack  Pine   25.40 


From  this,  the  yield  to  be  expected,  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows — takin<?  for  example  a  cord  of  mixed- 
white  and  black  spruce,  at  a  specific  weight  of  26.93 
lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  An  average  cord  will  contain  90  eu. 
ft.  of  solid  wood,  rossed.  The  weight  of  the  cord  will 
be  2,424  lbs.  If  this  actual  weight  of  solid  wood  pro- 
duce 1  1-8  tons  (2,250  lbs.),  the  conversion  loss  is  ap- 
proximately 7  1-8  per  cent. 

Variable  Factors. 
A  familiar  pulp  mill  expression  is  "the  pulp  is  made 
on  the  grinder."  and  it  is  true  in  more  senses  than 
one.  If  the  grinding  conditions  are  not  correct,  subse- 
quent treatments  of  the  pulp  have  very  little  effect  in 
rectifying  its  short-comings.  If  it  does  not  form  a  good 
sheet  on  the  cylinder  or  Fourdinier,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  grinders  for  the  cause.  Here,  there  are 
several  factors  which  determine  the  character  of  the 
stock. 

1.  — The  surface  of  the  stone  may  be  sharp  or  dull.  At 
extreme  sharpness  or  dullness  the  stock  is  very  fine  and 
lacks  fibre.  Ordinarily,  sharp  stock  is  short  and 
coarse  in  fibre,  and  will  not  calender  well  on  the  paper 
machine.  It  is  also  free — the  water  leaves  it  readily. 
After  the  first  sharpness  of  the  stone  wears  off  the 
fibres  become  finer  and  longer  and  are  "slow"  on 
the  paper  machines — retain  the  water  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. This  is  usually  a  most  desiivible  stock,  until  the 
dulling  process  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  giving  an 
excess  of,  flour  stock.  Of  course,  a  stone  may  be  of  an 
extremely  fine  or  coarse  or  non-uniform  structure,  and 
no  amount  of  dressing  will  make  it  produce  a  really 
good  stock. 

2.  — The  temperature  of  grinding  also  affects  the 
stock.  If  the  dams  in  front  of  the  grinder  pits  be 
carried  high,  so  that  the  stones  are  deeply  immersed 
in  the  stock,  and  the  water  supply  to  the  pits  reduced, 
the  temperature  of  the  stock  Avill  rise  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  190°  F.,  or  over — the  resulting  stock  being 
soft.  This  gives  a  low  finish  to  the  paper.  If  the 
immersion  of  the  stone  be  slight  and  sufficient  water 
added  in  the  pit,  the  temperature  of  the  stock  may 
be  reduced  to  about  140°  F.  and  a  "hard"  stock  re- 
sult. This  will  give  a  higher  finish  to  the  paper.  Some 
plants  are  equipped  with  temperature  indicators  or 
automate  recorders  for  helping  to  control  this  factor. 

3.  — Pressure  and  speed  variations,  within  certain 
limits  will  vary  the  production,  but  not  have  much  ef- 
fect on  quality.  For  safety  a  surface  speed  of  3,500 
ft.  \i.  m.  is  considered  the  limit. 

These  variable  conditions  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied and  results  of  experimental  runs  made  at  Wan- 
saw  (Wis.),  Laboratory  are  ably  described  by  J.  H. 
Thickens,  in  his  report.  "Experiments  with  Jack  Pine 
and  Hemlock  for  Mechanical  Pulp."  (Issued  by  Henry 
S.  Graves,  Forester,  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  June 
li,  1912),  and  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. 

Determination  of  Quality. 

Having  shown  the  extreme  variations  that  can  be 
produced  at  the  grinder,  the  next  consideration  is  to 


maintain  conditions  favorable  to  production  of  the 
quality  of  pulp  required  on  the  paper  machines.  This 
is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  close  observation  be- 
ing necessary  in  every  case. 

The  condition  of  the  stone  may  be  judged  by  the 
color  and  behavior  of  the  stock  coming  from  the 
grinder  pit. 

A  sample  of  the  lap  from  the  wet  machine  should 
exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  have  a  greasy 
feeling.  If  too  free  and  sharp,  the  films  of  stock  will 
separate  readil.y.  C 

The  blue  glass  will  be  found  useful  throughout  th^ 
process.  It  consists  of  a  light  frame  about  1  inch  deep, 
checked  along  its  lower  edge  to  receive  a  piece  of  blue 
glass  about  4  to  6  inches  square.  The  sample  is  dilut- 
ed and  its  behavior  on  the  glass  noted  by  gently  shak- 
ing from  side  to  sirle,  or  by  a  circular  motion  similar 
to  the  gold  miner's  method  of  panning  a  sample.  The 
blue  glass  may  be  held  over  an  electric  light,  or  the 
light  may  be  above  it.  The  location  of  the  light,  the 
qtiantity  and  dilution  of  the  sample  are  factors  which 
the  individual  observer  may  decide  from  his  own  ex- 
perience as  giving  the  best  results.  The  character  of 
the  pulp  is  readily  seen.  It  may  be  used  to  determine 
condition  of  stone,  quantity  of  coarse  stock,  and  quan- 
tity of  stock  in  re-water.  It  is  useful  in  detecting 
broken  screen  plates  in  centrifugal  screens.  Ba-  this 
method  comparisons  only  can  be  made  and  the  ob- 
server must  be  familiar  with  the  behavior  of  the  sam- 
ple to  draw  the  proper  conclusions. 

Stereopticon  slides  can  be  quickly  made  of  stock 
samples  retained  between  two  glass  plates.  While 
this  method  proiects  a  magnified  image  of  the  fibrf) 
on  a  screen  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  their  charaete\, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  representative,  since  the 
sample  taken  is  necessarily  very  small. 

Sedimentation  test^  has  been  tried  out.  but  has  not 
been  endorsed  by  pulp  makers  trenerallv.  It  appears 
that  results  are  affected  bv  temperature  variations, 
consenuentlv  all  such  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
af^count.  Sedimentation,  or  the  time  required  for  the 
v^ater  to  leave  the  stock  depends  on  the  freeness  or 
slowness  of  the  stock.  This  indicates  that  the  test 
would  be  partieularlv  applicable  to  testing  condition 
of  individual  .Q-rindstones.  This  test,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  should  not  be  used  exclusively.  It  is  better  to 
iise  several  methods  before  .ludging  a  certain  stock, 
since  each  test  is  valuable  only  for  detecting  certain 
characteristics. 

Uses  of  Ground  wood. 

^Mechanical  or  Groundwood  pulp  forms  the  greater 
Dortion  of  newsprint,  cardboards  and  building  boards. 
It  is  also  larprelv  used  in  book  papers,  tissues,  etc.,  and 
mav  be  bleached  when  renuired.  The  most  satisfactory' 
wood  in  general  use  for  this  pulp  is  spruce :  balsam; 
up  to  40^^  with  spi'uce  making  a  very  srood  pulp.  Small 
percentages  of  hemlock  and  .lack  pine  do  not  materially 
affect  the  quality.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
grinding  deciduous  woods,  but  the  fibres  are  found 
short  and  not  as  satisfactorv  as  the  conifers.  In  the 
future,  the  scarcit.v  of  coniferous  woods  will  doiibt- 
less.  necessitate  experiments  which  will  evolve  better 
methods  of  crindiu'T  hardwoods.  (Recent  experiments 
of  the  Laurentide  Co.  show  the  successful  use  of  birch 
up  to  10  per  cent.  -Ed.) 


'See  "Sedimentation  test  of  around  wood  pulp." 
this  Magazine.  Vol.  15,  p.  469,  1917. 
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Special,  or  Modified  Groundwood  Processes. 

(1)  ENGE  JMiOCESS: — Blocks  are  immersed  in 
!W,ater  in  closed  boiler,  the  temperature  is  brought  up 

to  266  degrees  Falir.  and  pressure  to  176  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.  applied  and  maintained  for  three  hours.  This  gives 
a  whiter  fibre.  Grinding  is  carried  out  length-wise 
of  grain  of  wood,  the  axis  of  stick  being  inclined  10  de- 
grees to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Fibre  length,  by  this 
means,  is  greatly  increased. 

(2)  FRIEDSAM  PROCESS :— For  loaded  papers. 
Loading  material,  such  as  talc,  held  in  suspension  in 
the  water  is  introduced  at  the  grinder,  the  loading  pene- 
trates better,  the  grinding  process  is  accelerated,  power 
for  grinding  is  reduced  and  the  final  color  improved. 

(3)  LEFEBVRE  PROCESS- :— This  process  does  not 
apply  to  the  grinding  of  the  wood,  but  to  the  handling 
of  the  pulp. 

The  pulp  from  the  grinders  is  diluted  with  white 
water,  as  from  the  wet  machines,  and  passed  over  riffles 
to  a  tank  with  a  large  area,  so  that  the  stock  virtually 
comes  to  rest.  Dirt  settles  out  and  the  finer  fibres, 
which  remain  near  the  top,  are  pumped  into  a  chim- 
ney, which  discharges  them  to  the  screens.  A  further 
separation  of  dirt,  bark,  etc.,  takes  place  in  the  chim- 
ney. Screenings  are  passed  through  a  Jordan  engine 
and  returned  to  the  riffler.  This  process  aims  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  fibres  by  the  elimination  of  white  water 
discharge.  Maximum  yield  is  obtained  as  the  only 
loss  of  fibre  is  the  small  amount  removed  with  the  dirt 
in  the  periodical  cleaning  of  rifflers,  tank  and  chim- 
ney. 

(4)  HALL  PROCESS-:— The  surface  of  the  stone 
is  cut  with  grooves  parallel  to  the  shaft  and  about  Vi" 
to  %"  apart.  The  object  is  to  collect  the  fibres  that 
have  been  ground  from  the  block  and  protect  them 
from  further  disintegration.  The  result  is  a  greater 
average  lengtli  of  fibre  and  less  debris  than  in  ordin- 
ary grinding. 

Power  Requirements. 

Having  shown  that  the  losses  in  the  groundwood 
process  are  comparatively  small,  we  have  opposed  to 
this  a  heavy  item  of  expense  in  the  process,  viz.,  power 
required  for  grinding.  This  generally  runs  about  60 
H.P.  per  ton.  Some  mills  have  made  good  pulp  vpith 
less  than  55  H.P.  per  ton,  but  they  are  the  exception. 
My  reason  for  specifying  "good"  pulp  is  that  a  stone 
may  be  sharpened  up  to  a  point  where  it  will  grind 
a  ton  of  sharp,  coarse  pulp  at  a  very  low  power  eon- 
sumption.  However,  such  a  pulp  would  doubtless! 
cause  trouble  on  the  paper  machine.  A  certain  degree 
of  "dullness"  is  necessary  for  the  pulp  to  form  prop- 
erly on  the  Fourdrinier. 

The  power  required  per  ton  for  the  entire  process 
might  be  summed  up  on  the  average  as  follows: 

Grinding   60.00  H.P.  per  ton 

Bull  screen  20 

Screening   1.85 

Wet  Machine   1.67 

Hydraulic  press   125 

Total   64.97  H.P.  per  ton 

per  24  hrs. 

Thus,  without  considering  the  pumping  of  liquid 
stock,  the  power  item  for  grinding  is  very  large  com- 
pared with  the  other  parts  of  the  process,  92%  in  the 
above  case. 

•  As  stated  above,  this  does  not  provide  for  pumping. 
=See  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Vol.  16,  p.  801  (1918). 


A  mill  may  be  located  on  a  hillside  or  on  flat  ground, 
so  it  would  be  difficult  to  average  this  item.  The  ac- 
companying'  diagram  P'ig.  6  may  be  taken  as  an  ideal 
condition,  as  rCgard  ng  pumping,  that  is,  the  process  be- 
ing carried  out  by  gi'avity.  The  only  pumping  being 
necessary  is  that  required  to  lift  the  re-water  back  to 
points  where  it  is  required  for  thinning.  As  screening 
demands  more  dilution  than  other  parts  of  the  process 
we  must  provide  maximum  dilution  at  that  point. 
Quantities  of  re-water  required  during  the  various 
stages  might  be  summed  up  roughly  as  follows: 

Gals. 

Grinding  1.%  to  1.5%  stock  or  water  per  ton .  .  18,911 
r^uU  screen  .75%  to  1%  stock  or  add  water  per 

ton   4,787 

Screening  .?,'/,  stock  or  add  water,  ])er  ton  ....  55.855 


79,553 

This  shows  total  dilution  at  screens  to  be  79,553 
gals,  per  ton,  or  .3%  stock  or  25  lbs.  dry  stock  per 
1,000  gal.  liquid;  whichever  way  we  prefer  to  express 
it.  This  quantity  of  water  must  be  pumped  as  a  vehicle 
for  circidating  the  stock  through  the  different  phases 
of  the  process. 

The  above  quantity,  in  U.  S.  gals,  equals  664,665 
lbs.   Now  let  us  assume  the  vertical  distance  this  liquid 


\'(titli  Refiner  for  Groundwood  Screenings. 

is  pumped,  referring  again  to  our  diagram,  to  be  20  ft. 
Without  considering  pump  efficiency,  this  would  re- 
quire 1.68  H.P.  If  pump  slip  and  friction  are  assumed 
at  50%,  we  would  actually  require  3.36  H.P.  to  be  added 
to  above  requii-ement. 

Magnitude  of  the  Industry. 

There  are  in  Canada  at  present  39  mills  making 
Groundwood  pulp.  Their  combined  production  is  ap- 
proximately 900,000  tons  per  year. 

The  quantity  of  Groundwood  exported,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  March,  1917,  is  as  follows:  332,595.7 
short  tons,  valued  at  .$6,371,133,  or  an  average  price  of 
.$19.16  per  short  ton.  A  much  larger  quantity  was  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  newsprint  paper  and  lioards. 

Some  interesting  figures  on  the  saving  in  freight 
effected  by  pressing  the  wat(>r  from  pulp  are  given  in 
the  Pulp  Press. 

One  ton  of  pulp,  40%  dry  has  a  shipping  weight  of 
5,000  lbs.  If  this  is  pressed  to  60%  dry  the  weight 
is  3,330  lbs.,  and  1,967  lbs.  of  water  are  removed.  The 
freight  charge  saved,  assuming  a  rate  of  20  cents  per 
100  lbs.  is  .$3.33,  gross.  Making  a  liberal  allowance 
of  $1.00  per  ton  for  upkeep,  repairs,  accessiories  and 
operation  of  apparatus,  the  net  saving  on  freight  is 
$2.33  per  ton  of  shipping  weight." 
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The  G'Ould  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Palls,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Donnacona  Paper  Company  of  Donnacona,  Can- 
ada, have  entered  into  a  contract  with  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  whereby  the  two  companies,  both  of 
them  controlled  by  C  H.  P.  Gould,  will  supply  print 
paper  to  the  "New  York  American.  The  "New  York 
Times"  has  not  renewed  its  contract  with  these  com- 
panies for  its  1919  supply,  ibut  has  contracted  for  40,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  with  Price  Brothers  & 
Co.,  of  Kenogami,  Que.,  through  Frank  Steele,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Company. 

After  a  lapse  of  four  months  since  its  suspension, 
due  to  the  limiting  of  the  newsprint  paper  supply,  the 
Sunday  Magazine  section  of  the  "New  York  Times" 
made  its  reappearance  last  Sunday  with  a  full  quota  of 
special  features.  The  "New  York  Herald"  announces 
a  new  rotogravure  section  as  one  of  its  added  Sunday 
supplements,  and  others  of  the  big  metropolitan  dail- 
ies are  again  giving  space  more  liberally  to  special  fea- 
tures. With  the  removal  of  most  of  the  restrictions 
that  had  been  placed  on  the  use  of  newsprint  paper 
by  the  War  Industries  Board,  leading  publishers  are 
planning  papers  that  will  approximate  in  size  some  of 
the  issues  of  ante-bellum  days. 

At  the  mills  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  following  the 
let-up  of  the  holiday  season  production  continues 
somewhat  slowed  up.  The  closing  down  of  some  of 
the  mills  and  slowing  down  at  others  have  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  get  some  much  needed  overhauling 
done.  New  machinery  is  being  installed  wherever  ne- 
cessary. The  long,  steady  run  during  the  war  has 
caused  a  wear  and  tear  on  machine  equipment  that 
makes  necessary  a  replacing  of  worn  parts  even  where 
entirely  new  machinery  may  not  be  needed. 

A  report  by  F.  C.  Clark,  chief  of  the  paper  labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  announces  success- 
ful experimental  results  on  the  problem  of  smoke  pad 
filters,  and  gives  practical  assurance  that  a  paper  of 
the  desired  protection  can  be  produced.  Experiments 
and  preliminary  trials  have  been  started  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarette  paper  with  a  view  to  using  ramie 
fibre. 

The  Kennebec  Pulp  Company,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing,  constructing,  operating,  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  to 
dc  a  general  lumbering  and  milling  business,  etc.,  was 
incorporated  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Decemfber  12.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $10,000.  E.  M.  Leavitt,  of  Augusta,  is 
president  and  treasurer.  The  directors  are  Ernest  L. 
McLean,  S.  L.  Fogg,  Clyde  R.  Chapman,  and  E.  M. 
Leavitt,  all  of  Augusta. 

In  the  resignation  of  Felix  Pagensteeher  as  secre- 
tary and  executive  committee  member,  the  Kalamazoo 
Paper  Company  loses  a  highly  capable  official.  Mr. 
Pagensteeher  is  to  become  associated  in  an  official 
capacity  with  the  Bryant  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Pagen- 
steeher has  been  in  the  paper  business  in  Kalamazoo 
since  the  organization  of  the  Riverview  Coated  Paper 
Company  in  1902.  As  general  secretary  and  manager 
of  this  concern  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  remark- 
able career  of  prosperity  it  enjoyed.    In  1917  consoli- 


dation with  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  Riverview  Company  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence, Mr.  Pagensteeher  becoming  secretary  of  the 
merged  firm.  No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to 
what  Mr.  Pagensteeher 's  duties  are  to  be  with  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  in  line  with 
its  improvement  policy,  has  made  an  innovation  in 
the  creation  recently  of  two  new  offices  at  its  Holyoke 
mills.  W.  S.  Brooks,  formerly  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Loft  Dried  Mills,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  paper  maker,  and  H.  R.  Harrigan,  pro- 
duction engineer.  The  men  selected  to  assume  these 
newly  created  offices  are  both  considered  technical  ex- 
perts and  in  the  performance  of  their  new  duties  they 
are  expected  to  aid  materially  in  bringing  about  a 
maximum  efficiency  at  the  company's  mills  through- 
out the  country. 

Norman  Wainwright  has  left  a  responsible  position 
with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  of  Chicago  to 
become  associated  with  the  Canadian  Export  Company 
at  Montreal. 

The  Scandinavian  Trading  Company  has  removed 
its  offices  from  the  Produce  Exchange  Building  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  now  occupying  a  suite  in  the 
Hecksher  Buildihg,  50  East  42nd  Street. 

Papers  have  recently  been  filed  at  Brattletooro,  Vt., 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Grove  Paper  Company, 
Inc.,  which  proposes  to  do  business  at  Brattleboro,  en- 
gaging in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  timber,  wood 
pulp  and  wood  products.  J.  N.  Harvey,  R.  C.  Bacon, 
and  H.  C.  Fenton  are  the  incorporators.  The  new 
company  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000  ,of  which  $2,000,- 
000  is  common  and  $500,000  non-cumulative  7  per  cent, 
preferred  stock. 

The  J.  L.  N.  Smythe  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has 
overhauled  its  new  establishment  at  Nos.  30  to  34 
South  Sixth  Street,  and  is  adding  much  new  equip- 
ment in  anticipation  of  increased  business.  The  head 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  J.  L.  N.  Smythe,  sailed  recently  for 
Australia.  He  is  on  a  business  tour  of  the  Antipodes 
that  is  expected  will  take  him  several  months  to  com- 
plete. His  itinerary  is  laid  out  with  a  view  to  still 
further  extending  and  developing  the  firm's  consider- 
able Australian  business. 

With  the  organization  several  weeks  ago  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Trading  Company,  the  Michigan  valley 
city  now  includes  within  the  limits  of  its  environs  the 
largest  consumers  of  waste  paper  in  the  world.  The 
Kalamazoo  Trading  Company,  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $30,000,  is  about  ready  to  begin  op- 
erations at  a  location  on  East  Main  Street.  The 
building  occupied  there  affords  several  acres  of  floor 
space,  and  is  most  suitable  for  an  enterprise  which 
calls  for  the  handling  of  huge  amounts  of  stock.  A.  F. 
Meisterheim,  formerly  connected  with  the  King  Pa- 
per Company  and  the  Brj^ant  Paper  Company,  becomes 
the  new  concern's  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
New  York  capital  is  said  to  be  largely  interested  in 
the  venture. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


MANSFIELD  GOING  TO  GAIR'S. 

E.  K.  Mansfield,  Chemical  engineer  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
has  accepted  an  excellent  position  with  the  Robert 
(Jair  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  distribute  some 
40,000  tons  of  paper  products  annually.  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  been  with  the  Forest  Product  Laboratories 
since  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Maine  in 
1916,  where  he  took  special  courses  in  pulp  and  paper 
technology. 

It  is  expected  that  an  additional  force  will  be  en- 
t;aged  at  the  Laboratories  and  activities  go  forward  on 
a  larger  scale  than  has  been  possible  lately.  A  first 
class  research  man  is  wanted  to  round  out  the  staff. 
One  routine  man  has  been  engaged  and  another  is  to 
he  taken  on. 


CHANGE  IN  CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  January  30,  the  following 
changes  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Technical  Section  will 
come  up  for  discussion : 

Article  3 — Membership. 

1.  Membership  in  this  section  shall  consist  of  hon- 
orary members,  members,  associate  members,  junior 
members  and  student  members.  Members  and  associate 
members  only  are  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office; 
junior  members  and  student  members  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  or  hold  office  but  are  entitled  to  all  other 
privileges  of  membership  and  may  be  invited  to  serve 
on  committees. 

6.  (New  Section).  A  student  member  shall  be  seven- 
teen years  of  age  oi-  over  and  shall  have  an  education 
at  least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
matriculation  of  an  Arts  or  Science  course.  He  shall 
be  pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  university  or 
technical  school  recognized  by  the  Council  with  some 
idea  of  entering  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  after 
graduation. 

9.  The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  each  grade 
shall  be  as  follows:  Members,  $10;  associate  members, 
$10;  junior  members,  $5;  student  members,  $3 — includ- 
ing in  each  grade  subscription  to  the  official  organ  of 
the  Technical  Section,  the  Pvilp  and  Paper  Magazine 
of  Canada. 

Besides  this  matter  there  are  a  number  of  commit- 
tee reports  that  will  be  most  interesting  and  important. 
Send  word  to  the  secretary  immediately  that  you  will 
be  present. 


TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  will  meet  in  New  York,  February  4,  5  and  6. 
The  Technical  Banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
Tuesday,  February  4,  at  7.30.  The  price  is  $5  and  if 
the  affair  is  half  as  good  as  last  year,  this  is  cheap. 
Discussions  will  follow  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  On  Thursday  night  occurs  the 
Banquet  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
which  meets  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  that  week. 
I  Intentions  of  attendance  should  be  made  known  as 
early  as  possible  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Keenan,  131  East  23rd 
street,  New  York. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Sawdust  as  raw  material  for  paper.     R.  J. 

Marx,  translation  in  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri,  July 
15,  1918,  p.  212,  Gllg. 

A-17.  Oils  and  their  substitutes.  Dr.  J.  Gram,  Pa- 
pir-Journalem,  July  25,  1918,  p.  104.  Owing  to  reduc- 
ed import  of  lubricants  the  Norwegian  manufacturers 
have  had  to  replace  oils,  etc.  with  various  substitutes. 
Tile  author  gives  a  review  of  substitutes  which  have 
been  emjiloyed.  (Paper  given  at  the  Exhibition  for 
Industrial  Selfhelp  in  Christiania,  Norway,  April  9, 
1918).— GHg. 

D-5.  New  method  for  producing  pulp.  Svensk 
Papperstidning,  July  31,  1918,  p.  325,  Chief  Engineer 
Chr.,  Vig,  Union  Co.,  Christiana,  Norway,  and  N.  A. 
Andersen,  Hougsund,  have  invented  a  new  method  of 
manufacturing  pulp.  The  product  is  a  material  be- 
tween ground  wood  pulp  and  chemical  pulp  and  it  has 
proved  useful  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  cellu- 
lose.— GHg. 

E-2.    Methods  for  utilization  of  waste  liquors.  Dr, 

Bjarne  Johnsen,  paper  given  in  Montreal  in  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  translation  in  Tidsskrkift  for  Papirindustri, 
August  1,  1918,  p.  228.— GHg. 

F-5.  Method  for  cooking  of  cellulose.  Aktiebolaget 
CcUulosepatenter,  Christiania,  Norwaj',  Patent,  Tidss- 


krift for  Papirindustri,  July  15,  1918,  p.  224.  Claims: 
Method  for  cooking  chemical  pulp  with  indirect  heat- 
ing and  with  forced  circulation  of  the  cooking  liquid  by 
means  of  a  heating  apparatus.  This  heating  apparatus 
is  characterized  by  the  feature  that  the  heating  as  well 
as  the  circulation  are  caused  by  apparatus  placed  in- 
side the  digester. — GHg. 
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K-12.  Ballbearings  on  paper -machines. . .  Tidskrift 
for  Papirindustri,  June  15,  1918,  p.  180.  Various 
makes  of  balbeariugs  used  on  paper-machines  and 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  S-K-F  ball- 
bearing is  considered  to  be  theyniost  reliable. — G.Hg. 

K-12.  The  modern  news-print  paper  machine  in 
Canada.  Th.  Folin,  Bergvik,  Sweden,  Svensk  Papers- 
tidning,  July  31,  1918,  p.  318.  (Paper  given  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Swedish  pulp  and  paper  associa- 
tion, technical  sectjon). — Gr.  Hg. 

L-5.  Paper  Yarn.  Translation  from  "Der  Papier- 
^  Jbrikant"  in  Papir-Journalen,  Apr.  4,  1918,  p.  38. 
jJuring  recent  years,  paper  yarn  of  one  to  five  milli- 
meters diameter,  has  found  an  increasingly  eager  de- 
mand in  the  cable  industry  principally,  either  as  a  part 
or  a  whole  substitute  for  jute  as  packing  between  the 
lead  cover  and  the  steel  reinforcement.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  paper  is  especially  impregnated  before  it  is 
spun.  As  a  cover  of  lead  mantle  cable  of  waterproof  com- 
position the  paper  yarn  is  just  as  suitable  as  jute,  which 
was  previously  used.  It  sticks  better  to  the  jlead 
mantle  and  joins  in  the  composition  to  a  flexible  and 
waterproof  cover. 

Paper  yarn  of  parchment  paper  is  used  for  weaving 
of  belts,  for  light  machinery,  up  to  about  eight  horse- 
powers, in  widths  of  30-155  millimeters  and  in  thick- 
ness of  5-7.5  millimeters.  The  yarn  is  spun  impregnat- 
ed, brought  on  the  looms  and  the  stuff  made  is  sewn 
together  to  the  desired  thickness. 

Investigations  to  determine  the  results  of  treatment 
of  the  yarn  with  various  chemicals,  have  been  made.  A 
solution  of  aluminum  acetate,  partly  neutralized  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  gives  a  raw  hard  surface  but  does 

CI  give  cohesion  of  the  threads;  an  after-treatment 
th  soap  solution  makes  the  threads  flexible,  makes 
them  feel  moist  and  prevents  absorption  of  water 
without  any  noticeable  decrease  of  strength  after  the 
washing. 

A  gelatine  solution  mixed  with  neutral  aluminum 
acetate  cements  the  threads  and  causes  a  depreciation 
of  the  strength  some  seventeen  percent.,  but  when  the 
threads  are  moist  it  lessens  the  loss  of  strength. 

Gelatine  mixed  with  formaldehyde  gives  a  smooth 
surface  to  the  yarn,  but  does  not  cement  the  threads. 
In  this  case  the  loss  of  strength  is  only  eight  percent 
but  the  loss  of  strength  in  moist  threads  is  not  so  much 
reduced.  Treatment  with  one  percent  tannin  solution 
makes  the  yarn  feel  soft  and  flexible  and  increases  the 
strength  about  49  percent;  and  also  has  a  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  strength  in  moist  form. 

Tannin  solution  with  addition  of  gelatine  make.s  the 
yarn  feel  hard  and  strong,  increases  the  strength  about 
25  percent  and  lessens  the  loss  of  strength  in  moist 
form  to  only  15  percent.  Tannin  solution  with  addi- 
I  •|^y>n  of  neutral  aluminum  acetate  makes  the  yarn  feel 
strong  and  elastic,  increases  the  strength  44  percent 
and  when  moist  loses  22  percent. 

Weaker  tannin  solutions  have  proportionately  weak- 
er results.  The  paper  yarn  Avhich  is  marketed  con- 
tains a  considerable  excess  of  moisture,  which  remains 
from  the  spinning  process,  the  presence  of  this  mois- 
ture however  is  not  necessarily  disadvantageous  as 
the  moisture  gives  the  yarn  a  flexibility  which  facili- 
tates further  treatment  of  the  yarn  to  finished  pro- 
ducts. A  large  number  of  analyses  have  shown  an 
average  moisture  content  of  thirty-eight  percent ;  the 
highest  moisture  content  was  found  sixty-five  percent. 
Pinagel  suggests  (in  " Monatsehrif t  fiir  Textil  Indus- 


trie", 1916,  No.  31,  p.  146)  iis  a  residt  of  his  inve«tig-a- 
tions,  that  14.66%  be  added  to  the  bone  dry  weight  of 
the  vani  wlien  it  is  sold  as  a  commercial  product. — 

<-Hg. 

L-7.  Paper  yarn  in  Denmark.  Tidsskrift  for  Pa- 
pirindustri, June  15,  1918,  p.  184.  The  Norwegian 
Vice-Consul  Johs  Koren,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  re- 
ports that  "The  Danish  Paper-Yarn  Company,  Limit- 
ed ' '  has  been  founded  in  Copenhagen  with  a  capital  of 
Kr.  250,000,  and  with  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
paper  yarns  for  the  textile  industry. — G.  Hg. 

L-7.  "Cellulon",  the  new  paper-yarn.  Tidsskrift 
for  Papirindustri,  June  15,  1918,  p.  184.  The  Norwe- 
gian Consul  General  Schanche,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
reports  that  Gustav  Turk's  newly  invented  paper- 
yarn  ' '  Cellrtlon ' '  has  aroused  great  interest  in  textile- 
manufacturing  circles  in  Germany.  A  company  com- 
posed of  the  patent-holders  and  textile-manufacturers 
has  been  formed  with  the  name  of  "  Cellulon-Gesell- 
schaft  m.  C.  H. "  The  manager  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
Ernst  Schul^r  of  Hamburg. — G.  Hg. 

P-2.  Norway's  University  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri,  July,  15,  1918, 
p.  212,  the  Norwegian  parliament  has  granted  Kr.  200,- 
000.,  to  improvements  of  the  university  and  it  was 
pointed  out  by  several  members  of  the  parliament  the 
importance  of  the  technical  education  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry .-^G.  Hg. 

P-2.  Studies*  of  the  technique  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
Sweden.  Papper-Tidning,  Apr.  15,  1918,  p.  154. 
Sometime  ago  the  Swedish  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
appointed  a  committee  to  give  an  oj^)inion  as  to  what 
lines  this  new  branch  —  Study  of  the  Technique  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  —  in  the  University  should  be  carried 
out.    This  committee  has  made  the  following  report : 

1.  — The  training  for  technically  educated  men  for 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  should  be,  as  it  is  in 
other  industries,  completed  within  four  years. 

2.  — The  new  study  should  be  under  control  of  the 
Chemical  Department  but  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  as  to  facilitate  attendance  of  students  from  Me- 
chancal  Department. 

3.  — The  curriculum  for  the  Chemical  Department 
should  be  extended  to  include  Machine  laboratories  and 
possibly  special  courses  for  hoisting  and  transporta- 
tion arrangements. 

4.  — Two  special  professors,  one  in  Paper  technique 
and  one  in  Cellulose  technique  should  be  appointed  for 
this  nev/  branch. 

5.  — Extra  courses  with  laboratory  work  connected, 
should  be  held  under  suitable  conditions,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  branches  of  industry.  Men,  who  have  already 
graduated  from  the  University  and  others  with  suffi- 
cient technical  education  should  be  admitted  to  these 
courses. — ^G.  Hg. 

R-1. — Pulp  from  the  Papyrus  grass  in  Zulu-land. 
Svensk  Papper-Tidning,  July  31,  1918,  p.  323.  The 
Walmer  Papyrus  Pulp  Company,  an  English  concern 
recently  founded  with  a  capital  of  £450,000,  is  com- 
mencing to  erect  a  plant  in  the  Zulu-land,  South  Afri- 
ca, for  manufacturing  papyrus  pulp. — G.  Hg. 

R-4.  Swe(ien  and  the  agreement  with  the  Allies. 
Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri,  July  15,  1918,  p.  223.  The 
pulp  manufacturers  in  SAveden,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  agree- 
ment made  lately  between  the  Swedish  government  and 
the  Allies  concerning  export  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
tonnage. — G.  Hg. 
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A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Kyro  River  Im- 
provement C'ompany,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  and  headquarters  in  Port  Ar- 
thur, Ont.  The  organization  is  empowered  to  improve 
and  develop  the  navigation  of  the  Current  and  Mclntyre 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  and  to  consruct  and  main- 
tain reservoirs,  canals,  dams,  slides,  piers,  booms  and 
other  works  for  the  running,  driving,  booming,  sorting 
and  rafting  of  logs  and  pulpwood  in  the  rivers.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  W.  A.  Kyro  and  M.  Rissanen,  of 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Some  publications  are  now  enlarging  and  making 
ready  for  the  increased  advertising  which  it  is  expect- 
ed will  develop  in  1919  as  the  prospects  for  the  pub- 
licity business  are  bright.  One  leading  Canadian 
monthly  has  enlarged  its  pages  to  11  x  141/^  inches.  In 
other  publications  where  thei'c  has  been  a  disposition 
to  cut  down  the  margin  to  the  very  closest  measure  in 
order  to  conserve  paper  during  the  war,  the  old  mar- 
gins of  an  inch  or  more  in  width  are  again  appearing. 

Fred  E.  Osborne,  a  former  resident  of  Belleville,  Ont., 
who  is  now  engaged  in  the  wholesale  stationery  and  pa- 
per business  in  Calgary,  was  recently  elected  an  alder- 
man in  that  city,  standing  fifth  on  the  list  of  the  twelve 
.successful  aspirants. 

Harry  Pullan  of  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  through  Ohio  and  other  States,  calling  upon 
the  mills. 

The  boys  of  the  junior  division  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Ot- 
tawa, recently  made  an  educational  tour  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Hull,  and  spent 
several  hours  in  the  various  departments.  A  few  days 
later  they  were  conducted  through  the  immense  plant 
of  J.  R.  Booth,  and  were  delighted  and  instructed  with 
what  they  witnessed  on  every  side. 

Henry  H.  McPhail  passed  away  in  Toronto  recently 
after  a  protracted  illness.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Edward  McPhail  of  the  old  Toronto  firm  of 
McPhail,  Brewer  and  McPhail,  government  book  print- 
ers, of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member.  The  late 
H.  H.  McPhail  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  re- 
tired from  active  business  some  five  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

E.  A.  Crippen,  manufacturer's  agent,  Toronto,  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  recently  on  business. 

The  Adams  Manufacturing  Co.,  212  Adelaide  Street 
West,  Toronto,  have  recently  started  a  paper  box  fac- 
tory at  107  Duke  Street,  Toronto,  where  set-up  and 
folding,  as  well  as  fancy  boxes  of  all  kinds  are  being 
turned  out.  Mr.  Nichols,  formerly  of  A.  E.  Long  & 
Co.,  Toronto,  is  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

W.  B.  Fredericks,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  represents 
the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in 
part  of  New  York  State,  as  well  as  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  upon  the  ti-ade  in 
the  interest  of  fibre  board. 

Robert  Rolland,  formerly  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  is  now  residing  in  Montreal,  and  has  joined 


the  selling  force  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  of  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  MillV 
Co.,  Toronto,  returned  this  week  from  a  business  trip 
to  Winnipeg.  While  there,  he  .spent  .some  time  with 
John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  who  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for 
some  months,  intends  going  south  to  spend  the  winter, 
and  it  is  hoped  by  his  many  friends  that  the  sojourn  will 
greatly  improve  his  health. 

Robert  Foulis,  superintendent  of  the  coating  paper 
plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  at  Georgetown, 
Ont.,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  from  the  effects 
of  ulceration  of  the  teeth,  is  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  spent  this  week  at  Port  Ar- 
thur on  a  visit  to  the  plant,  which  is  very  busy  at  the 
present  time. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mills  in  the  Niagara  district  this  week  in  the  inter- 
est of  Safety  Work. 

Recent  advices  received  from  Vancouver  are  to  tV  . 
effect  that  Hon.  T.  D.  Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands,  fol- 
British  Columbia,  is  having  surveys  made  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  water  powers  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  large  new  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry there. 

J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  formerly  Pre- 
sident of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Co.,  of  Canada,  succeeding  A.  A.  Allan. 

The  Canada  War  Thrift  Book  has  been  prepared,  and 
is  being  sent  out  to  all  children  of  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  It  explains,  among  other  things,  why  Canada 
participated  in  the  great  war,  why  saving  is  fiecessary, 
and  what  constitutes  a  good  investment.  W.  J.  Dunlop, 
editor  of  ' '  The  School, ' '  and  Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Schools  Section  of  the  National  War  Sav- 
ings Cmmittee  of  Canada.  To  assist  in  the  thrift  work, 
a  fortnightly  journal,  entitled  the  "Thrift  Magazine," 
will  be  published  and  distributed  free  to  all  the  teach, 
ers  in  the  Dominion.  The  magazine  will  be  attractivelj^j)« 
illustrated,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  the  eminent  English  Jiews- 
paper  proprietor  and  publisher,  spent  the  past  week  in 
Toronto  and  addressed  large  meetings  of  the  Canadian 
and  the  Empire  Clubs.  He  spoke  on  "The  Blind  Prob- 
lem," particularly  in  reference  to  those  British  soldiers" 
who  has  lost  their  sight  in  battle. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  who  has  been  spending  the  past  year 
and  a  half  in  the  Orient,  principally  in  Japan,  has  re- 
turned to  Toronto. 
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THE  MARKETS 


CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  January  6. — The  present  is  a  transition 
period  in  the  pulp  and  paper  market  and,  after  finish- 
ing Avith  stock  taking  and  inventories,  jobbers  and 
large  consumers  are  awaiting  developments.  There 
will  be  no  material  change  in  the  trade  status  until 
the  middle  of  the  month  at  any  rate.  ,  Buyers  are 
holding  aloof  in  the  expectation  that  prices  will  fall 
and  are  the  bears  of  the  situation  while  the  mills  are 
the  bulls.  Each  is  watching  the  other  closely  and 
just  how  prices  will  go  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Meanwhile  quotations  in  all  lines  are  holding  fairly 
firm  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  confidence.  If  there  should 
be  a  break,  there  might  be  a  general  reduction  all 
along  the  line. 

On  sulphite  pulp  the  prices  are  a  little  easier  but  on 
groundwood  pulp  they  are  stiffer  as  grinding  condi- 
tions are  not  so  good  and  surplus  stocks  have  been  used 
up.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  failed  to  study  the  trend  of  affairs 
carefully,  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  prices 
should  come  down  but,  basically,  there  is  no  economic 
ground  for  the  fall.  Pulpwood  is  still  high  and  con- 
tractors are  now  finishing  the  cut  for  the  season  al- 
though the  farmer  and  ^  the  settler  will  go  on  until 
spring.  The  release  of  men  from  the  various  muni- 
tion plants  came  too  late  last  fall  to  affect  the  general 
conditions  in  the  woods  materially.  If  the  war  had 
ended  in  August  or  September  instead  of  November 
there  would  have  been  sufficient  labor  freed  to  improve 
logging  conditions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cutting  Avas 
done  before  contributing  circumstances  had  a  chance 
to  change  general  operations.  Pulpwood  is  still  high 
in  price  and  Avill  remain  so  for  many  months.  Labor, 
while  more  efficient,  is  commanding  as  good  wages 
as  ever  and  the  price  of  all  supplies  is  yet  in  the 
ascendancy.  When  there  is  a  general  come-down  in 
these  things  then  finished  products  may  be  disposed 
of  at  a  less  figure  than  they  are  to-day,  but  just  when 
that  time  will  come,  only  the  period  of  reconstruction 
and  the  readjustment  will  tell.  Buyers  are  hanging 
back,  as  already  stated,  but  every  firm  is  expecting  big 
business.  The  export  trade  is  looming  up  splendidly 
and  during  the  months  of  December  and  November 
there  was  shipped  from  Canada  to  England,  Mexico 
and  South  Africa  some  6,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 
Last  year  at  this  time,  OAving  to  the  tie-up  in  trans- 
portation, there  was  on  the  hands  of  one  Canadian 


pulp  firm  fully  5,000  tons.  This  year  there  is  not 
more  than  a  week's  supply  of  news  sulphite  in  all  the 
plants,  and  four  days  of  book  sulphite.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  which  will  come  on  the  market  dur- 
ing tlie  next  few  months,  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Contracts  are  being  continued  at  $95  for  book 
sulphite  and  bleached  is  commanding  $125  on  con- 
tract at  mill.  So  far  as  the  demand  is  concerned  it  is 
a  case  of  "watchful  Availing"  and  will  be  for  some 
little  time  yet. 

The  annual  meetings  of  all  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies AAdll  soon  be  held  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  results  Avill  be  very  satisfactory.  Not  only  is 
a  great  future  in  prospect  for  the  export  trade  in  pulp 
and  paper  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  if  the  neces- 
sary tonnage  is  provided.  It  is  understood  that  one 
book  mill  is  having  a  new  machine  built  in  Canada 
which  it  will  install  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is 
reported  that  another  large  American  concern,  which 
has  built  a  great  number  of  paper  making  machines  for 
Canadian  industries  and  has  of  late  been  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  ship  building,  will  establish  a 
Canadian  branch  which  will  be  located  in  Toronto. 

One  of  the  natural  activities  that  is  bound  to  follow 
the  expansion  of  the  .Dominion  as  a  rapidly  growing- 
pulp  and  paper  countrj',  is  the  manufacture  of  paper 
machines  on  this  side  of  the  boundary.  Pulp  mill 
equipment  has  been  built  in  the  Dominion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but,  with  the  advent  of  paper  making 
machines  and  possibly  huge  printing  presses,  a  large 
ncAv  undertaking  will  arise.  It  is  understood  that  one 
big  concern,  which  during  the  war  placed  an  order  for 
two  Fourdrihiers,  will  now  go  ahead  and  install  them, 
Avliile  tlie  fact  that  another  newsprint  firm  will  add 
an  extra  machine,  is  a  sign  of  the  growing  proportions 
of  the  industr3^  Still  another  organization  will  pro- 
ceed and  erect  a  large  book  and  writing  mill  just  as 
soon  as  assured  of  reasonably  prompt  delivery  of 
equipment.-  A  leading  paper  mill  engineer  was  in 
Toronto  recently  from  the  west  consulting  Avith  t.Avo 
firms  Avhich  have  extensions  under  consideration.  One 
mill  will  install  another  unit,  while  a  department  of  a 
Niagara  peninsular  concern  will  be  enlarged. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  some  mills  report  that 
orders  are  coming  in  quite  freely  and  that  nice  orders 
have  been  received  during  the  past  few  days.  The 
specialty  mills  have  also  secured  some  good  allot- 
ments.   Several  paper  box  factories  are  busy.  There 
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li;is  been  ;ui  advance  of  half  a  cent,  in  rope  paper.  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  is  a  .general  New  York,  Jumiary  4. — The  turn  of  the  year  has 

lowering  of  prices  and  mills  are  still  holding  aloof.  brought  little  cliauge  in  the  pa{)er  market.  Conditions 

Manila  and  white  envelope  shavings  are  pilmg  up,  one  remain  practically  the  same  and  buyers  and  sellers 

dealer  having  several  car  loads  ,on  hand.    There  is  a  alike  are  holding  aloof  pending  developments  which 

pretty  fair  demand  for  news  and  mixed  papers.    All  will  give  them  a  clearer  ins'ght  into  the  future.  That 

lines  of  rags  are  quiet  with  the  exception  of  a  move-  big  business  lies  ahead  is  the  opinion  expressed  on  all 

ment  in  white  and  mixed  linceys.  sides,  yet  there  is    little    d'sposition    shown  among 

The  paper  trade  as  a  whole  is  hopeful  of  matters  traders  to  operate  on  a  broad  scale  for  the  moment. 
])icking  up  substantially  in  a  few  days  and  the  out-  Manufacturers  at  present  are  busily  engaged  in  com- 
look  is  good.  The  industry  generally  is  passing  through  piling  inventories  and  in  making  repairs  to  mill  equip- 
a  transition  period  at  present  and  it  is  difficult  to  ment,  with  the  result  that  they  are  giving  little  at- 
accurately  gauge  the  readjustment  situation.  There  is  tention  to  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  Jobbers  and 
quite  a  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  business  consumers  of  paper  also  are  Inisy  with  stock-taking 
that  will  develop  during  the  next  few  months,  but  and  therefcrre  are  not  inclined  to  augment  their  hold- 
while  production  costs  are  so  high,  along  with  wages  ings  for  the  moment.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
and  other  contributing  factors,  there  really  does  not  that  the  changing  point  is  not  far  off  and  that  the 
seem  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  fall  in  prices  al-  turn  of  the  market  will  be  for  the  better.  Indications, 
though  certain  mills  are  now  pretty  well  caught  up  virtually  without  exception,  point  to  a  revival  of  trade 
with  orders  and  can  make  quick  deliveries.  activity  on  a  broad  scale,  and  the  only  question  now 

Pulp.  in  the  minds  of  trade  factors  is  just  when  this  will 

F.O.B.  Mill,  occur. 

no  in        nn  Newsprint  continues  to  be  in  relatively  better  de- 

Groundwood  pulp  to  joo.u  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  majoritv 

Sulphite,  news  grade  to  J^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^re  kept  busy  making  contract  deliveries,  but 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  4125  00  "•^"^'ent  demand  has  been  fairly  brisk,  and  prices  hold 

Sulphite,  bleached  *10.5  0n  '^'^            ^"'^f"  miWs  have  slowed  down  a  bit  in  their 

""'r'^<'^te     J  Tj        <a+    "ir production,  but  this  is  viewed  as  nothing  more  than 

Rags  and  Paper  btocK.  customary  for  this  season,  and  has  resulted  in  strength- 
No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  J^./D  ^^.^^        ^^^^            mar]^H  to  an  extent,  owing  to 

No.  1  soft  white,  shavings   ^l^e  fact  that  there  is  not  as  large  a  supply  to  fill  the 

White  Blanks  <t2  35  <^<''fiantl.    There  appears  to  be  a  ready  sale  for  all  the 

Heavy  ledger  stock  *1  50  newsprint  now  being  produced  and  manufacturers  re- 
No.  1  magazine  *1  35  P^^^  having  no  difficulty  in  marketing  their  product. 

No.  1  book  stock  <bi  on  Book  papers  are  slightly  easier  in  tone.  Through- 
No.  1  newmanilas  |||^  out  the  dull  period  of  the  last  several  months,  book 

No.  1  print  manila  *1  00  P^P^^       about  the  only  grade  that  has  dropped  in 

Folded  news  *115  P^'ice  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
Over  Issue  *4  00  P^^^^  j^^t  why  this  is  so.    Possibly  manufacturers 

T^raft  '  have  not  been  imbued  with  as  much  confidence  re- 
No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  -o^c^  garding  the  outlook  as  producers  of  other  grades  and. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  ia^i  in  an  effort  to  secure  orders,  have  cut  prices.  Fine 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  -^^o-^^  papers  rule  firm.    Buving  has  been  light  this  week. 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  ig'to  manufacturers  have  shown  no  disposition  to  shade 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  to  no  quotations,  arguing  that  the  cost  of  production  remains 

No.  1  blue  overajl  cuttings   ^^^^^^      j^.^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  consequently  must  obtain 

Bleached  shoe  <?lip  *8  50  ^'^^  same  prices  for  paper.    There  is  an  almost  total 

Unbleached  shoe  clip  4.1  nnn  ^^^^      important  demand  for  the  higher  qualities  of 

mite  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  ^^huu  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ledgers,  however,  and  there  is  no 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  .  .•   ^.^^^^^  factor  apparent  in  the  market  other  than  ex- 
New  light  flannellette  cuttings  jo.nu  p^^^.,^;^^^^  manufacturers  for  an  expansion  in  de- 
No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  .   .  jo-^^  ^^^^^  shortlv.    Whether  prices  will  be  lowered  when 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)    ^3^^^^^^     resumed  is  a  matter  time  only  will  tell.  For 

Flock  and  satmettes  41  80  present,  mills  and  jobbers  alike  appreciate  that 

Tailor  rags  *9  00  price-cutting  would  result  in  attracting  few  buyers. 

White  linceys  $4  .50  '""^  they  consequently  are  following  a  wise  policy  and 

Mixed  linceys  •   •■  continuing  to  quote  the  same  figures  as  previously. 

PTnpnnN  T<?^TTF  Coarse  papers  also  have  been  in  poor  demand  and  few 

,         .       „         ;      ,   , ,        £  sales  of  sizable  volume  have  been  recorded  during  the 

A  special  general  meeting  of  t^,\^^*!"",^^"^^;":'  '"l^^'.  week.    Prices  nevertheless  are  maintained,  with  No. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  will  be  held  at  the  head  ^  ^^mestic  kraft  quoted  at  around  10  cents  per  pound 

office  on  the  31st  instant  at  noon  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^^^        ^  .^^^^  ^^^^^.^^       ^2           ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

considering,  and  if  deemed  advisable  of  approving  and  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^.^  ^^^^^^      ^^^y^^^  average 

confirming  a  resolution  to  authorize  the  creation  and  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^  higher. 

issue  of  bonds,  debentures  or  'debenture  stx)ck^amount-  Consumers  are  doing  little  buving,  as  is  usuallv  the 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.    Prox-  immediately  following  the  holidays,  but  indica- 

ies  are  being  issued  for  shareholders  who  are  unable  ^j^^^g  p^j^t  to  a"  revival  of  activity  in  the  not  distant 

to  attend  the  meeting.  future. 
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Tissues  are  unclianged,  both  demand  and  prices  re- 
maining about  the  same  as  previously  reported.  Gov- 
ernirient  demand  for  roll  tissue  is  still  the  strongest 
factor  in  the  market,  and  the  heavy  movement  of  this 
grade  tends  to  sustain  values  on  other  qualities.  No. 
1  white  tissue  is  selling  at  15  to  17  cents  in  carload 
lots,  New  York,  while  No.  2  white  is  quoted  at  11^^ 
cents  upward. 

(iROTIXnWOOD. — A  firm  market  prevails  for  me- 
elianical  pulp.  Grinders  ai-e  shipping  steadily  to  con- 
tract custonu^rs,  while  the  eui'rent  demand  is  ample  to 
al)sorb  all  the  surplus  production.  In  fact,  it  is  stated 
authoritatively  that  shipments  for  the  present  are 
substantially  in  .excess  of  the  output,  which  condition 
can  work  only  for  a  firm  market.  Grinders  quote  in 
the  neigh])()rlio()d  of  $30  per  ton  at  the  point  of  ship- 
ment for  strictly  No.  1  i)ulp  fi'eshly  ground.  Quota- 
I  ons  range  from  this  figure  up  to  $34,  depending  on 
tlie  amomit  and  the  grade  of  pulp  involved. 

(^HEMIGAL  PULP.— The  leading  feature  of  the 
cliemical  pulp  market  for  the  wd'k  has  been  the  plac- 
ing of  contracts  by  consumers  for  domestic  and  Can- 
adian pulp.  Quite  a  tonnage  of  both  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite  has  been  contracted  for  and  the 
prices  realized  are  said  to  compare  very  favorably  with 
tliose  ruling  lieretofore.  Contracts  have  been  limited 
to  a  period  of  two  months,  covering  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Producers  and  buyers  alike  have  shown  unwill- 
'ugness  to  enter  into  longer  engagements,  presumably 
Tiot  because  they  expect  any  drastic  changes  in  the 
market  during  the  current  month  and  next,  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Bleached 
sulphite  has  been  bought  on  contract  at  from  5.50  to 
6.00  cents  a  pound.  For,  spot  lots,  slightly  higher 
prices  are  asked,  around  6.50  cents  being  the  figure 
generally  quoted.  News  grade  sulphite  is  selling  at 
oround  $75  a  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  while  domestic  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  is  quotable  at  an  average  price  of 
$85.  Kraft  has  been  in  less  demand  and  prices  are 
slightly  easier.  Domestic  kraft  is  now  obtainable  at 
$95  per  ton,  and  indications  are  that  on  a  firm  test  of 
the  market,  some  supply  could  be  secured  at  even  lower 
levels. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  continues  to  be  devoid  of 
important  activity.  Consumers  display  merely  pass- 
ing interest  in  most  descriptions'  of  material,  and  about 
the  only  grade  that  has  moved  with  any  degree  of 
I'cgularity  is  roofing  rags.  Demand  for  roofing  stock,, 
however,  has  appreciably  quickened.  Felt  mills  are 
reported  to  have  received  orders  for  extensive  quan- 
tities of  roofing  paper,  and  consequently  are  now  in 
the  market  seeking  supplies  of  rags.  Tlie  increased 
demand  for  the  low  qualities  of  rags  has,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  acted  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  better 
grades,  though  there  has  been  no  worth  while  change 
in  quotations.  Roofing  stock  of  No.  1  grade  is  selling 
at  around  2.15  to  2.25e  delivered  mills,  with  2.00c  de- 
livered freely  bid  for  mixed  satinets.  No.  1  old  whites 
are  offered  at  6.00  to  6.25c  f.o.b.  New  York,  new  white 
shirt  cuttings  at  11.00  to  11.50c  and  repacked  thirds 
and  blues  at  2.85  to  3.00c.  As  would  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  slow  movement  of  rags  into  consuming 
channels  during  the  past  several  months,  dealers  in 
"•eneral  liave  quite  some  stock  on  hand,  yet  viewing 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  appears  to  be  a  com- 
-naratively  small,  accumulation  of  rags  in  the  market. 
T'he  reaction  in  prices  since  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
-^op  has  decreased  collections  and  graders  tell  of  hav- 
■■  ■■•  considerable  diffienHy  in  Inr-ntincr  usnal  supplie"? 


of  mixed  material.  It  is  on  this  that  dealers  base  their 
hopes  for  higher  prices  when  mills  resume  buying,  and 
few  holders  evince  a  desire  to  sacrifice  stock  at  prices 
now  offered. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Waste  paper  is  moving  toward 
mills  in  fairly  large  volume,  and  prices  rule  firm. 
Certain  manufacturers  are  reported  to  be  buying  quite 
actively,  not  because  they  immediately  need  stock  but 
presumably  in  an  effort  to  store  up  as  large  supplies 
as  ])ossib]e  at  ruling  prices.  Indications  are  that  ir- 
respective of  what  conditions  may  be  during  the  forth- 
coming months,  prices  on  old  paper  can  hardly  go 
lower.  Values  already  have  worked  down  to  levels 
where  packers  are  provided  with  a  small  margin  for 
pi'ofit  under  prevailing  labor  costs  and  the  high  initial 
cost  of  waste  paper,  so  that  the  probabilities  are  they 
Avill  refuse  to  produce  material  if  prices  go  off  further, 
in  which  event  scarcity  of  stock  would  undoubtedly 
act  to  again  elevate  values.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings 
have  been  offered  to  mills  at  4.75c  per  pound.  New 
York,  and  slightly  lower,  while  hard  white  shavings 
of  No.  1  grade  are  available  at  5.75  to  6.00c.  Books 
and  magazines  are  selling  at  about  1.60c.  f.o.b.  New 
York,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.00c.  delivered  west- 
ern mills,  and  1.75c.  delivered  eastern  mills.  No.  1 
mixed  paper  is  worth  around  60c.  per  hundred  pounds 
New  York,  and  folded  newspapers  80c.  Sales  of  the 
latter  at  85c.  New  York  have  been  recorded,  but  most 
transactions  have  been  made  at  the  lower  figure. 
Kraft  and  manila  paper  is  firm  and  in  moderate  de- 
mand. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.  —  Dullness  still  charac- 
terizes the  market  for  scrap  bagging  and  old  rope. 
Few  consumers  are  bti.ving,  and  prices  are  easy.  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  is  available  to  mills  at  2.75c.  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  possibly  this  price  could  be  shad- 
ed in  some  quarters.  The  movement  is  so  small,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  a  definite  price,  none 
having  been  established.  Old  manila  rope  is  quot- 
able at  5.00  to  5.25c.  a  pound  New  York.  This  price 
also  is  raainl.v  nominal. 


WANT  BOOK  PAPER  PRICES  FILED  THREE 
MONTHS  AHEAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  book  and  writing  section  of  the 
Ontario  d'vision  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation, held  in  Toronto  last  week  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary,  N.  L.  Martin,  it  was  decided  that  all 
the  members  should  attend  the  special  meeting,  which 
will  convene  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  Montreal,  on 
Wednesday,  January  15.  when  a  conference  will  take 
place  with  the  book  and  writing  paper  manufacturers 
on  various  post-war  problems. 

One  concession  the  Association  will  endeavor  to  se- 
cure from  the  manufacturers,  will  be  a  guarantee  that 
fixed  prices  on  all  lines  of  flat  papers  should  prevail 
for  three  months  and  a  request  that  the  trade  be  given 
an  assurance  to  this  effect. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  box  board  mannfactiirers 
have  adopted  such  a  policy  and  nnti^'y  their  customers 
'n  ample  time  what  figures  will  cover  the  coming 
three  months.  These  notices  are  generally  sent  out 
fnll.v  a  month  before  the  succeeding  quarter  and  the 
effect  has  been  very  beneficial  to  paper  box  factories 
as  it  has  enabled  the  plants  to  proceed,  make  con- 
tracts and  carry  on  business,  for  a  definite  price  for 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  is  thus  assured.  Paper  box 
ninkers  nre  thus  in  a  position  to  take  aboard  new  busi- 
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iipss  for  several  weeks  ahead,  and  know  exactly  where 
tlicy  are  at. 

It  .'S  thouf?lit  that  if  a  similar  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  book  and  writing  paper  manufacturers 
it  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  jobbers  entering  the  mar- 
ket. They  would  then  be  able  to  give  their  custom- 
ers, who  are  generally  printers  and  large  consumers, 
t^very  assurance  that  whatever  prices  are  quoted  would 
hold  good  for  three  months.  This  would  place  nego- 
tiations on  a  more  stable  basis  all  around. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  sitting  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  on  Wed- 
nesday and  the  likelihood  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment will  take  some  steps  to  protect  Canadian  news- 
paper publishers  for  several  months  more  at  least, 
were  the  two  outstanding  features  in  the  newsprint 
situation  at  Ottawa  this  week. 

While  notiiing  had  actually  happened  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  it  had  been  heard  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  continuing  the  restrictions  on  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  a  modified  form,  and 
making  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  keep 
the  Canadian  newspapers  supplied,  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction. 

How  long  tlie  proposed  new  regulations  will  remain 
in  force  is  a  question.  They  will  likely  stay  for  three 
or  four  months,  if  not  longer.  The  former  control  of 
the  industry  was  brought  about  by  authority  of  the 
War  Measures  Act,  and  with  the  signing  of  peace  it 
is  believed  that  the  power  of  this  act  ceases.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  general  talk  at  Ottawa  that 
seme  of  the  legislation  brought  about  under  the  War 
Measures  Act  may  be  retained  and  made  permanent. 
Quite  a  bit  of  discussion  in  this  connection  will  likely 
be  heard  at  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

The  exceptional  open  weather  which  prevailed  in 
the  Ottawa  district  up  to  the  end  of  1918  caused  the 
heaviest  flow  of  water  in  years  at  the  Chaudiere,  and 
materially  aided  the  operation  of  grinders  at  the  E. 
B.  Eddy  plant.  Mr.  Millen  reported  general  condi- 
tions around  the  Eddy  plant  as  running  smoothly, 
with  a  strong  demand  for  the  product  of  the  tissue 
mill,  mostly  in  toilet  papers.  The  paper  bag  depart- 
ment is  also  going  strong. 

Lieut.  Millen  Pratt,  M.C.,  grandson  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Millen,  and  formerly  stationary  engineer  of  the  E. 
B.  Eddy  Company,  is  now  at  Mons,  and  was  among 
the  first  of  the  Canadians  to  enter  that  place.  Lieut. 
Pratt  is  not  expected  to  return  to  Canada  before  some 
time  in  May. 

Pulpwood  and  lumber  operations  in  the  woods  have 
been  speeded  up  by  John  R.  Booth.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  e(iual  last  year's  cut.  The  woods  labor  sit- 
uation with  the  Booth  interests  has  improved  consid- 
erably within  the  last  month.  No  trouble  in  the  rail 
transportation  of  pulpwood  has  been  reported. 

A  further  step  by  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research,  toward  the  facilitating  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  science  to  industry,  was  recently 
shown  at  Ottawa  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  r"^.  F.  Ruttan,  of  MeGill  University, 
Dr.  A.  S.  MacKenzie,  of  Dalhousie  University,  and  Dr. 
A.  B.  Macallum,  administrative  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search CouiumI  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  aiding 
scientific  journals  in  ('anada.  and  of  securing  the  pub- 
lication and  dissemination  of  scientific  papers. 

The  Council  has  also  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,- 
000  to  aid  research  work  in  connection  with  the  Mari- 


time Province  Eish  Canning  Association. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Givens,  publisher  of  the  Kingston  Stan- 
dard, left  recently  for  Florida,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter.-  He  recently  recovered  from  a  long  siege  of 
illness  following  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

A  commission  composed  of  Messrs.  Slack,  Lewis 
and  Tarte,  has  begun  investigating  conditions  at  the 
Dominion  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  with  a  view  of 
eiuleavoring  to  place  the  Bureau  on  a  business  foot- 
ing similar  to  private  establishments,  and  to  locate 
any  waste  that  is  occurring.  When  the  report  of  the 
Commission  is  made  it  is  understood  that  it  will  dis- 
(;]ose  that  the  Bureau  is  considerably  overmanned, 
particularly  outside  of  the  session  period,  the  staff 
carried  throughout  the  year  being  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed when  the  load  is  at  "peak." 

The  Canadian  Cabinet  has  endorsed  recommenda- 
tions brought  before  it  by  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  for  the  removal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  alcohol  for  scientific,  hospital  and 
industrial  purposes.  The  decision  of  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  follows  the  lead  of  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  has  returned  to  his  du- 
ties at  Ottawa,  feeling  little  worse  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

The  expenditure  of  the  War  Trade  Board  since  its 
inception  up  to  Nov.  30th,  1918,  was  $98,153.  It  was 
estimated  that  another  $30,000  would  be  required  to 
meet  outstanding  accounts  and  expenses  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

A  writ  for  $10,000  damages  was  recently  issued 
against  John  R.  Booth  at  Ottawa,  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Arthur  Dugas,  aged  16  years,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  Booth  lumber  yards  on  October  10th 
OAving  to  the  collapse  of  a  gin-pole  around  a  pile  of 
lumber  where  the  youth  was  playing  with  other  com- 
panions. 


Worthen  E.  Brawn,  chemical  engineer  with  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  was  married, 
Dec.  24th,  to  Miss  Mildred  Greenleaf,  of  Southport, 
Maine.  They  will  reside  in  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont.  Con- 
gratulations, "Hen." 


LEAKY  DIGESTERS 

We  can  make  bottle  tight  by  electric  welding 
any  steel  tank  or  digester.  We  can  build  up  worn 
shafting,  corroded  plates  on  boilers,  tanks,  diges- 
ters, etc..  and  We  Can  Weld  Anything  Anjrwhere. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Tanks,  Air  Receivers,  Welded 
Tanks,  etc.;  Electric  Welders,  Oxy- Acetylene  Welders, 
Boiler  Repairs,  Lead  Burning  and  Thermit  Welding. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  WELDING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

A.  M.  BARRY.  Mgr.  Director. 

Office  and  Works:  Works  at 

138-140  Inspector  Street  DARTHMOUTH,  N.S. 

Telephone:   Office  HALIFAX,  N.S. 

Main  5779  MONTREAL. 

Night  West  3433  ST.  CATHERINES. 
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GLUES 


OF 

ALL  GRADES 

for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers*  Purposes 

Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

CANADA  GLUE  CO.,  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


'•••••••••••••••••■•••••■•■••a 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Wood  pulp 


Telephones:  Murray  Hill  /  4246  Hans  Lagerloef,  Pres't  &  '  reas. 

\  4247  Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 


JL. 

MARK  tJ  '  </ 

18  East  41st  Strer",  New  York,  N.Y. 


All 

CorraspondeDce  Invited!  Kind 


Every 
Description 


A.  G.  CAMPION 

Paper,  Wood  Pulp,  Pulp  Wood 

Domestic  and  Export 

Ocean  Freight  etc.  Carefully  Arranged 

145  St  James  St.,  Montreal 


Phone:  Main  3898 


DRYER  DUC 

E.  PULLAN,  TORONTO 


BUY  TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  NOW. 

Canadian  War  Loan  Bonds,  due  1933,  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price. 
To  Yield  $5.40  per  annum  for  each  $100  invested. 

Tliere  is  no  other  mvestment  offering,  in  our  opinion, 
which  affords  such  unquestionable  safety  and  such  a 
large  return. 

The  market  price  of  these  Bonds  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing recently.  In  our  opinion,  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  We  feel  that  present  purchasers  will  realize 
substantial  profits  on  Bonds  purchased  now. 

Telegraph    or    telephone  your   orders.  They   will   be  filled 

without   commission  charges. 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION, 

Limited. 
164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


I  Churchill  &  Sim  I 

I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C 

^  and  at  Manchester  ^ 

I         WOOD  PULP  I 

!         ::  AGENTS  :: 


Telegraphic  Address 
'CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A.B.C.  CODE 
5th  Edition. 


Wood  Stave  Acid  Tanks 

Blow  Pit  Tanks   -    Acid  Towers   -    Wood  Stave  Pipe 

made  from  famous  B.C.  fir 


Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Company,  Limited 


1551  Granville  St. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Acid  Resisting  Blow  Off  Valves 


Our  Valves  are  used 
exclusively  in  some 
of  the  largest  Can- 
adian Mills. 


Work  Guaranteed. 
Prices  Right. 


SAFE 
SIMPLE 
SATISFACTORY 


We  have  one  of  the 
best  equipped 
machine  shops  in 
Canada  and  are  in  a 
position  to  machine 
castings  of  every  de- 
scription as  well  as  to 
manufacture  them. 


Immediate  Deliveries 


ACID  RESISTING   BRONZE  CASTINGS 


A  SPECIALTY 


OTTAWA  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


OTTAWA,  CANADA 


W.  M.  ARNOLD. 
Gen.  Manager 


JAMES  D.  FRASER, 
Secty.-Treas. 


T.  AHEARN, 
President 


WARREN  Y.  SOPER, 
Vice. -Pres. 


W.  H.  INGLIS. 
Supt  of  Foundry 


Don't  Wait 

for  Big  Business 

After  the  War  

Build  up  your  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  NOW!  The 
marl(et,  once  established,  will  prove  your  greatest  asset!! 
The  demand  for  Canadian  paper  of  every  description— 
and  ESPECIALLY  NEWS  PRINT  is  greater  than  the 
supply!!!  We  are  the  Largest  Paper  Makers'  Agents  in 
Great  Britain,  and  we  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
Paper  Manufacturers  and  Exporters. 

W.  V.  BOWATER  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Paper  Makers,  Wholesale  and  Export  Stationers,  etc. 

159  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Please  Communicate  with  New  York  Office— Woolworth  Building,  Broadway. 
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Edwiu-d  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


S*I*  Manufmeturart  et  Machines  Covered  by 

Watt  Patents 
Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
iCotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


Oar  C«Bbia«ti*D  impijmt  '  iIt*  aad  Dam  and  the 
WtU«M-Ma»«B  Hfdraallc  B  later  Rail  Regidatw,  beth 
haiaf  wtwW  by  Caoadiaa  Palcolt  controllad  bj  u>,  can 
b*  abtiiBad  b»m  Canadian  Ba«.B*r  and  Batdi  er 
PrM«  C*.,  LimlUd,  18  Taaslejr  Str**t,  Mantraal,  P.Q., 
Cuida,  ikej  maw  baini  th*  tola  raaBufaclurara  af  (ba 
ab«n  artfclaa  far  tba  Canadiao  raqukamaoli.  Writa 
thaa  cr  na  far  lull  particular*  aod  pricaa. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 
Plain,  Wagg'e 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD   TUB   BEATING  ENGINE 

We  Manufacture  three  sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 

driuen,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  p  ain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patanted  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 
Belt-and  Motor-Drive 
Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  in 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 
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CUT  GEARS 

All  Types  -  Any  Size 

Large  Capacity 

F  amiltonGear  &  Machine  Co. 

Vai»Horn.St.  -  TORONTO 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


I  STOCK  4  im  CO. 

Paper  Mill*:— Communicate  with  us  before  disposing  of 
discarded  Woolen  Felte  and  Dryer  Canvas. 

TORONTO,  Can. 


PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  Information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


]Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  i  of  the  cost, 
§  the  power,  and  i  of  your  floor  space  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Wrltm  for  fall  information 

THE  CLAFLlN  ENGIlNEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 

Agents:  Canadlaa  Fairbanks-Mone  Co.,  Limited 


Process  Engineers  Limited 


McGUI  Bids. 


Montreal 


Sole  Canadian  S«Uin(  Afent*  fa 


Ernest  Scott  &  Company, 

Evaporators  and  Recovery 
pvstemsforChemical  Pulp  Mills 

R.  J.  Marx  (late  J.  Marx  &  Co.) 

Basalt  Lava  Stone  Beaier  Rolls 
Marx  Patented  Beaters 
Crystalline  Stone  Press  Roll 
Margalt  Suction  Rolls 
Lehmann  Rotary  Strainers 

(For  Paper  Machines) 

Lannoye  Pulpers 

Bleach  Process  Company, 

Electrolytic  Bleach  Systemb 
Decew-Erfurt  Sizing  Process. 


Make  Your  Mistakes  on  a  Small  Scale 

Reap  your  profits  on  a  large  scale.  Your 
experiments  and  improvements  can  be  worked 
out  for  a  moderate  chaxge  in  our  Experimental 
Paper  Mill.  Success  here  justifies  your  incor- 
porating these  processes  in  your  production. 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Chemists  and  Engineers, 

93  Board  St.  Boston,  Maas. 


Manufacturer  a  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,        .  -  -  ONTARIO 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


T.  Linsey  Crossley 

A.  M.  Can  Soc.  C.  B. 
Consulting  Chemist  Chemical  Engineer 

Pulp  &  Paper  Technology  &  Analysis 
UOZTTBEA^.  TOBONTO. 
318  tagfauehetlere  St.  W«Bt,  43  Scott  St., 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
-  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.     Temple  Court  Bldg:.,  New  York 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatioK  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills  ' 
Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturitsg  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 
SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 
Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  snd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEW  ALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.   J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E3. 
EATON  &  BROWNELL 
Consulting  Engi>neers  and  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Development,  Examination  of 
Properties,  Consultation  Reports. 
306-307  New  Sherman  Bldg.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BilRKE;R,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Ejlectrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

U.  S.  A. 


70  MILE  ST., 


Boston,  Mafis., 


160  B  wy=StTr^ToTOTi  to . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 

2600-6000  Ampere  Unita.  Licenses  Grant«d, 
Caustic  Soda  and  BkacL  Chlornie  for  Ores. 

Canadian  Patente,  91989,  106088,  106089 

HOOKER  ELEaROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  i 

40  WALL  STREET     .      NEW  YORK  ^ 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Wa-ter  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,     ....     New  York  City. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MKMBHR  AM.  SOC.  C.B. 
MEMBBR  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST,  CAN. 

FAFEB,  FTTl^P  AND  FIBBE  MZljliS 

WATEB  FOWEB  3>EVE]^OPUEnT 


STDBAITXiIC  STBTTCTUBES 


STEAM  piiAinre 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 


AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE 

HENRY 


WORKS 

MONTREAL 


^^i^     Manufacturers  of  M^i 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

H  70a  want  the  best  Sulphite,  ase  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Miite«:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:    Whitehall  BIdg.,   17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

m  m  m 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 

LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  GAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXIGO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

B  &g 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


GEARS 

CUT  TEETH  OR  MACHINE  MOLDED 
Spur — Bevel — Mitre 
Mortise  Wheels 


Write  lor  prices 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. 

CHICAGO  -  17tU  St.,  and  Western  Av  . 
NEW  YORK  -  -  Fulton  Building,  50  Church  St. 
DALLAS       .      •-       -       .       711  Main  StreeU 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  ol  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiaciunng  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie.  Eastern  Manager, 
Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 

H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office,  412  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Machinery  and  Supplies 


Repair  Shop  and  Carpenter  Shop  Equipment  are 
essential  for  maintenance  of  production. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Machinery  and  Supplies  cover 
practically  every  requirement — 

a  tool  for  every  operation 

Whatever  you  need,  look  for  it  first  in  the  F.  M.  Book, 
our  1,000  page  General  Supply  Catalogue. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Supplies  are  quality  goods  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Everything  in  Mechanical  Goods 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.^  Limited 

**Canada*a  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Halifax       St.  John       Quebec       Hamilton  /^TX  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 

Windsor  Calgary  W  ]  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon. 

Vancouver  Victoria 


Lathes 

Drills 

Shapers 

Grinders 

Millers 

Planers 
Twist  Drills 
Beamers 
Taps 
Dies 

Gauges 
Yale  Hoists 
Norton  Wheels 
Forges 
Hammers 

Files 
Trucks 
Motors 
etc.,  etc. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNtJAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  call  has  again  gone  out  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  to  gather  for  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held 
shortly  in  Montreal  and  New  York.  The  Montreal 
meeting  is  for  Jan.  30-31,  and  the  New  York  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  following  week.  This  is  the  usual 
time  for  these  conventions,  and  they  are  looked  for- 
ward to  by  all  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dustry at  heart,  as  opportunities  to  come  together, 
not  only  to  discuss  the  individual  problems  of  the 
various  members,  but  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  through  personal  contact  and  the  good  fel- 
lowship of  the  crowd  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
unity  of  the  industry.  One  of  the  distinct  advantages 
of  such  a  meeting  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  problems  and  progress  in  other  lines  of 
manufacturing  than  one's  own.  It  is  the  only  time 
that  paper  makers  from  all  over  the  country  get  to- 
gether and  the  annual  event  has  a  great  influence  to- 
ward cementing  together  what  otherwise  might  have 
a  tendency  to  be  localized  interests  from  the  widely 
scattered  pulp  and  paper  centres  over  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  Canadian  meeting  is,  of  course,  the  small- 
er of  the  two,  but  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 
for  enthusiasm  and  concentrated  thought  on  the  big 
problems  of  the  industry  it  is  fully  the  equal  of  the 
larger  gathering  in  New  York. 

The  present  time  is  particularly  one  of  enormous 
pro'blems,  as  well  as  of  large  and  attractive  promises. 
The  future  is  very  bright  for  pulp  and  paper  making 
in  Canada.  The  present  moment,  however,  reminds 
us  of  the  proverbial  saying,  "that  it  is  darkest  just 
before  dawn."  In  other  words  we  are  facing  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  demobilization  of  our 
armies  and  the  reconstitution  to  some  extent  of 
our  economic  life  so  as  to  absorb  the  return- 
ing soldier  and  the  dismissed  munition  maker  into 
peaceable  pursuits  with  the  least  disruption  of  the 
normal  current  of  our  business  and  social  life.  The 
past  has  put  a  -severe  strain  on  the  manufacturer  of 
paper  products  as  well  as  on  other  business  men  of 
our  country.  The  strain  has  doubtless  been  even  heav- 
ier on  a  certain  section  of  our  paper  manufacturers 
than  on  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  Dominion.  Be- 
sides being  faced  with  most  extraordinary  conditions 
of  raw  material  and  labor  supply  they  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  unfortunate  harassing  of  their  ne- 
cessary customers  and  the  persecution  of  Government 
 not  regulation  but  restriction.    In  spite  of  these 


difficulties  the  year  has  'been,  for  the  most  part,  fa- 
vorable, although  one  concern  has  been  forced  into 
liquidation  and  another  has  undergone  a  very  consid- 
erable reorganization. 

The  future  presents  a  new  set  of  problems  and  it  is 
only  the  thoughtful  concentration  of  effort,  and  con- 
stant endeavor  to  do  the  absolutely  right  thing  that 
will  ensure  their  solution.  The  possibilities  of  export 
trade  open  up  a  new  vista  for  the  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustry. Many  neutral  countries  that  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  Scandinavia  and  central  Europe  for  pa- 
per supplies  would  have  been  starved  had  it  not  been 
for  the  meagre  shipments  that  have  been  sent  from 
time  to  time  by  American  and  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers. It  is  curious  to  note  that  Canada  has  been  able 
to  step  in  and  help  supply  those  products  which  the 
war  has  shut  off  from  these  countries.  Our  enormous 
forest  and  power  resources  must  form  the  basis  of 
the  world's  newsprint,  at  least  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Australia.  The  United  States  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  make  the  majority  of  its  own 
needs,  but  its  export  will  grow  and  its  domestic  re- 
quirements will  grow,  and  'back  of  these  necessities 
stand  the  forests  of  Canada.  Canada  must  extend  her 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  papers  to  fill  the  void,  as 
American  machines  go  on  better  grades.  And  our  pro- 
duction of  higher  grades  will  also  increase. 

Our  sturdy  spruce  and  scrubby  jack  pine  and  vast 
stretches  of  poplar  must  be  the  bank  deposit  of  tim- 
ber whose  annual  increment  will  continue  to  support 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  continent.  Their  pro- 
per utilization  and  distribution  as  finished  product  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  before  us,  in  fact  it  is  a  group 
of  problems  in  itself. 

Perhaps  the  largest  subject  for  the  best  thought  of 
our  biggest  minds  is  the  proper  relation  between  the 
workmen  and  his  employer.  New  conceptions  are 
continually  arising.  New  demands  and  new  oppor- 
tunities appear.  Workmen  are  more  intelligent  than 
they  used  to  be.  They  are  better  organized  and  they 
are  coming  to  have  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  and  the  necessity  for  its  intelligent  direc- 
tion. The  employer,  too,  must  grow  in  his  conception 
of  service.  Selfish  personal  gain  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  criterion  of  success.  A  concerted  effort  by  the 
whole  industry  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  makers  of  Canada  may  really  be  the  benefit  to 
the  community  that  they  should  be,  and  the  greatest 
source  of  strength  in  our  economic  development. 
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It  is  worth  while  i'or  men  to  gather  and  join  their 
minds  in  the  contemplation  of  these  problems.  United 
effort  is  the  onlj^  means  of  their  solution.  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  all  be  present,  or  at  least  repre- 
sented, at  the  annual  meeting,  the  last  of  this  month. 
■Americans  should  endeavor  to  gather  in  New  Yor'k 
the  first  week  in  February,  and  as  many  of  each  as 
possible  should  attend  the  convention  of  the  other. 
Technical  Men,  Too. 

The  usual  high  standard  of  program  is  promised  in 
the  plans  of  the  Technical  Section  for  the  meeting  this 
year.  It  is  largely  on  the  work  of  the  technical  man 
(and  this  term  includes  the  superintendent  and  fore- 
man, who  really  knows  his  job),  that  the  stability  and 
success  of  our  industry  depend.  Presidents  and  man- 
agers could  well  spend  the  time  to  attepd  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Section,  and  every  mill  should  certainly 
send  every  available  man  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  planning  and  controlling  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing. The  program  this  year  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  power  problems  that  will  be  particularly  valu- 
able. 

Notice  of  your  intention  to  attend  should  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  Secretary. 

Tentative  Program  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Ritz  Carlton 
Hotel,  Montreal,  January  31,  1919. 

10  a.m. — Business  meeting,  Vice  Regal  Suite ;  Min- 
utes of  last  annual  meeting;  Presidential  address; 
Reports  of  sections;  Report  of  secretary;  New  busi- 
ness; Election  of  officers. 

12.30  p.m.— Meeting  of  sections. 

1.30  p.m. — Luncheon,  in  the  Bali-Room ;  Speaker 
will  be  announced. 

3.30  to  7.10  p.m. — Recess  with  meetings  of  sections. 

7.10  p.m. — Reception  by  the  officers. 

7.30  p.m. — Dinner,  in  the  Bali-Room. 

Amongst  those  who  will  speak  are :  Sir  John  Willi- 
son;  Brig.-Gen.  J.  B.  White;  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
President  American  P.  &  P.  Association. 


WITH  THE  WOODSMEN. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  C.  P. 
&  P.  A.  there  will  be  an  exceedingly  important,  meet- 
ing of  the  Woodlands  Section.  Among  the  items  on 
the  program  we  find  an  address  on  "Forestry  in  Scot- 
laud,"  one  on  "Photographs  from  Airplanes,"  es- 
pecially mentioning  their  use  in  locating  forest  fires, 
and  a  discussion  on  the  removal  of  slash. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  has  made  a  good  start  in  or- 
ganizing night  classes  for  workers  in  the  industries 
of  that  bu.sy  centre,  especially  the  employees  of  pa- 
per mills  and  steel  mills.  Mr.  C.  11.  Speer,  of  the  Al- 
gona  Steel  Corp.,  has  given  generously  in  time  and 
energy  to  the  work,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  inspired 
others  laboring  in  the  good  cause.  We  need  more  ef- 
forts of  this  kind  in  Canada. 


In  an  article  showing  the  growth  and  importance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  the  Toronto 
News  states  that  the  United  States  took  about  89  per 
cent,  of  our  pulp  and  paper  output  in  1917.  This  is 
true  only  of  newsprint  paper.  The  table  giving  the 
number  of  mills  in  each  province  and  their  total  daily 
capacity  is  misleading  in  not  stating  whether  the 
product  is  pulp  or  paper.  For  instances,  it  gives  3 
mills  in  Nova  Scotia,  (there  are  really  6),  all  of  which 
make  only  pulp,  and  4  in  New  Brunswick,  only  one 
of  which  is  equipped  to  make  paper. 


A  great  feature  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
inical  Section  will  be  a  film  showing  how  coal  is  mined 
and  distributed,  and  how  it  should  be  used.  Manag- 
ers and  engineers  should  see  it  and  make  use  of  the 
points  it  teaches. 


TREES. 

By  JOYCE  KILMER 
(Who  Gave  His  Life  in  France.) 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovel.y  as  a  tree.  " 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  may  in  the  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 


DON'T  MISS  THESE. 

Dr.  Krieble's  address  on  "Sugar  content  of  waste 
sulphite  liquor." 

Dr.  N^ilson's  paper  on  "Indirect  system  of  cooking 
sulphite  pulp." 

C.  F.  Buss  on  "Waste  papers  and  their  utilization." 

John  Stadler  on  "The  application  of  power  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills." 

B.  B.  Wardle  on  "Power  distribution  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills." 

And  don't  miss  the  movies  at  the  Technical  Section, 
January  30  and  31. 


ADDITIONAL  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ENGLISH 
MILLS. 

The  Controller  of  Paper  announces  that  as  the 
claims  for  tonnage  under  the  rec«nt  special  alloca- 
tions ai'e  smaller  then  were  anticipated,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment requirements  are  in  course  of  reduction,  it  is 
proposed  to  distribute  the  estimated  balance  in  the 
form  of  a  further  two  months'  proportion  of  imported 
materials,  paper  and  cardboard,  or  paper  and  card- 
board manufactured  wholly  or  mainly  from  imported 
materials,  to  all  importers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers. 
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Beating  Tests 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER, 
Westbrook,  Me. 


The  beating  test  for  papermaking  fibres,  which  was 
originally  described  by  the  writer  in  Paper  for  No- 
vember 10,  1915,  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  test 
by  a  very  considerable  number  of  mills  and  in  most 
cases  valuable  results  are  being  obtained.  However,  a 
consideration  of  papers  appearing  in  the"  technical 
journals  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  shows 
that  different  observers  frequently  obtain  conflicting 
results  and  that  at  least  two  different  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  test  are  in  use.  The  following  notes  and 
discussions  are  therefore  offered  in  the  hope  of  stim- 
ulating further  experimentation  along  these  lines  and 
to  call  attention  to  certain  points  which  need  veri- 
fication by  more  extended  research. 

The  effect  of  certain  chemicals  on  the  time  of  beating 
was  carefully  investigated  by  Mansfield  and  Step- 
henson-, who  worked  with  bleached  sulphite!  fibre 
and  demonstrated  that  by  beating  in  the  presence  of 
dilute  solutions  of  caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate, 
ammonia,  or  zinc  chloride  far  greater  strength  was 
developed  than  when  the  fibi'e  was  suspended  in  pure 
water  during  the  beating  treatment.  These  results 
appeared  so  significant  that  a  part  of  the  experiments 
were  repeated  by  the  writer  who  also  worked  with 
bleached  sulphite.  The  tests  were  made  in  apparatus 
of  practically  the  same  size  as  that  used  by  Mansfield 
and  Stephenson  and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  was 
carried  out.  The  results  as  compared  with  those  of 
Mansfield  and  Stephenson  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  radical  differences  as  are 
shown  by  these  two  series  of  tests  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  personal  factor  or  by  possible  dif- 
ferences in  humidity  at  the  time  of  testing  the  sheets 
for  bursting  strength.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fibres  used ; 
possibly  the  cooking  conditions  were  quite  different ; 
or  the  method  of  bleaching  may  have  had  a  consider- 
able effect ;  or  some  unknown  factor  may  have  caused 
the  variations. 

Table  of  Comparative  Results. 
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49.5 
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53.5 

7.9 
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86.0 

66.1 
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49.3 

0.6 
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68.6 

32.4 

Blank 

38.6 

10%  " 

88.4 

70.2 
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46.2 

19.7 

5%NaOH 

72.2 

39.4 

3.0%Na.,CO3 

45.8 

18.7 

There  must 

be  a 

reason 

for  such  differences 

but 

it  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  long  series  of  tests  on 
a  large  number  of  different  samples  whose  methods 
of  preparation  tare  positively  known.  In  the  mean- 
time it  remains  problematic  whether  or  not  any  given 
fibre  will  be  strengthened  by  beating  in  the  presence 
of  alkali. 


This  certainly  demonstrates  the  danger  of  drawing 
sweeping  conclusions  from  tests  on  a  single  fibre  and 
illustrates  how  important  it  is  for  any  individual  man- 
ufacturing plant  to  test  its  own  particular  raw  ma- 
terials. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  just  made,  the  following 
information  is  given  as  suggestive  of  a  possible  line 
of  research  rather  than  as  a  finished  piece  of  work. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  sulphite  pulp  which  is 
used  in  its  original  wet  condition  produces  stronger 
paper  than  that  which  has  been  dried  by  passing  over 
the  steam-heated  cylinders  of  a  paper  machine.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  fibres  that  the  beating  test  applied  to 
wet  fibres  gives  sheets  of  greater  strength  than  are 
obtained  from  the  same  fibre  beaten  after  air  drying. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  col- 
loidal characteristics  of  the  fibre  which  make  it  less 
susceptible  to  the  so  called  hydration  after  it  has  once 
been  dried  out.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  to  find  some  way  of  treating  dry  fibre  so 
that  it  will  develop  as  great  strength  as  it  would  if  it 
had  been  beaten  before  it  had  been  dried  at  all. 

To  see  what  could  be  done  along  certain  lines  sam- 
ples of  steam-dried,  bleached  soda  poplar,  and  air- 
dried,  bleached  sulphite  spruce  were  treated  with  sol- 
utions of  various  chemicals  for  one  to  three  weeks. 
The  soluble  materials  were  then  removed  by  careful 
washing  and  the  wet  fibres  remaining  were  beaten  in 
a  pebble  mill  in  the  standard  manner.  The  table  repro- 
duced herewith  shows  the  treatment  given  and  the 
bursting  strength,  'm  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  the 
hand  mould  sheets : 

Table  of  Treatratents  and  Bursting  Strengths 

Bursting  Strength 
Soda  fibre        Sulphite  fibre 


Treatment  given 


Blank 


dry 
wet 


1  3 
week  weeks 
22.2 


1  8 

week  weeks 
42.6 
50.7 


2%NaOH  solution.  .  . 
3%  tannic  acid  solutio 
Weak  bleach  solution 


23 

0 

23 

5 

49 

1 
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19 
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19 

1 

40 

8 

50.2 

17 

2 

20 

2 

35 

7 

42.2 

11 

8 

7 

9 

50 

1 

34.4 

21 

3 

21 

2 

51 

6 

52.3 

21 

1 

22 

5 

49 

3 

58.2 

20 

4 

20 

0 

54 

1 

52.8 

19 

1 

18 

8 

52 

1 

46.5 

None  of  these  treatments,  except  that  with  water 
only,  has  caused  any  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
soda  fibre,  while  bleach  and  acid,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, decreases  the  strength.  In  the  case  of  the  sul- 
phite fibre,  bleach  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  first  in- 
crease the  strength  up  to  its  original  wet  strength, 
but  further  soaking  causes  a  very  marked  decrease. 
Of  the  other  tests  water  and  solutions  of  calcium, 
sodium  and  zinc  chlorides  cause  decided  increases  in 
strength.    Additional  tests  with  a  foreign  bleached 


^From  Paper,  Dec.  11,  1918. 
-Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Oct.  1, 
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/siil])liite  indicated  that  the  gain  in  strength  on  soaking 
in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  zinc  or  sodium  chloride 
practically  reached  a  maximum  in  from  four  to  seven 
days  and  tliat  beyond  that  time  further  soaking 
caused  no  change. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  change  of  strength 
when  fibre  is  stored  dry  in  bales  or  rolls  and  wet  in 
drainers  or  laps  and  the  following  observations  may 
of  interest. 

A  sample  of  dry,  unbleached  sulphite  was  stored 
wliere  exposed  to  air,  light,  and  all  normal  indoor 
elianges  of  humidity  from  October,  1913,  to  July,  1917, 
and  during  this  period  frequent  beating  tests  were 
performed.  The  bursting  strength  at  the  start  was 
34.81b  and  at  the  end  22.91b  and  this  decrease  in 
strength  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  fibre 
Avhich  made  it  less  water  absorbent  and  far  harder  to 
break  up  into  pulp. 

In  contrast  to  this  test  were  the  results  of  two 
others,  one  on  fibre  containing  50  per  cent  and  the 
other  21.5  per  cent  of  moisture.  These  two  lots  were 
stored  in  tightly  closed  glass  jars  so  that  no  moisture 
could  escape  and  their  bm-sting  strength  remained 
practically  constant  for  one-and-a-half  and  two-and- 
a-half  years,  respectively. 

Results  very  similar  to  these  last  were  obtained  with 
bleaclied  soda  and  sulphite  fibres  stored  in  drainers  m 
the  mill.  Each  kind  of  fibre  was  bleached,  and  run 
into  its  individual  drainer  where  it  .was  allowed  to 
season  but  was  not  washed  at  all.  At  intervals  sam- 
ples were  taken  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
drainer  and  subjected  to  the  beating  test  with  the  re- 
sults indicated  in  the  accompanying  table : 


Table  of  Bursting'  Strength. 


Days  in 

S(jda 

Poplar 

Sidphite  Spruce 

drainer 

Top 

Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

0 

22.1 

25.7 

54.7 

52.7 

4 

24.3 

28.9 

9 

28.3 

27.8 

56.2 
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16 

27.0 

29.9 

50.0 

51.7 

23 

25.1 

26.3 

50.8 

49.1 

29 

50.3 

52.6 

The  changes  in  bursting  stren 

gth  during 

the  period 

covered  by  these  tests  are  decidedly  irregular  and  are 
all  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  might  almost  be 
caused  by  variation  in  humidity  or  by  unavoidable 
minor  differences  in  the  method  of  handling  the  test. 
They  leave  the  question  of  seasoning  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion and  emphasize  the  importance  of  carrying  out 
much,  more  extended  tests  and  above  all  of  improving 
the  technique  of  the  beating  tests  so  that  minor  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  can  be  depended  upon  more 
surely  as  showing  differences  in  the  fibre. 

It  is  next  d(!sired  to  comment  briefly  on  the  very 
interesting  paper  by  R.  S.  Hatch,  wliich  appeared  in 
Paper  for  October  3,  1917. 

The  method  of  operation  adopted  by  Hatch  is  to 
beat  samples  ten,  tAventy,  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  min- 
utes and  note  the  maximum  strength  and  also  the  time 
necessary  for  its  development.  This  is  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  the  original  plan  which  was  to  beat  all 
fibres  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  note  differences 
in  the  strength  developed.  It  cannot  he  said  that  one 
method  is  right  and  the  other  wrong  as  the  best  meth- 
od of  testing  depeiuls  on  the  type  of  paper  being  made 
and  on  the  length  and  character  of  the  treatment  given 
in  the  beater.  The  method  which  gives  satisfaction 
in  a  book-paper  mill  may  not  be  so  suitable  in  a  plant 
manufacturing  writing  papers  and  yet  either  proce- 


diu'e  iiuiy  give  perfectly  reliable  comparative  results 
provided  the  tests  are  carried  out  in  a  standard  man- 
ner and  with  sufficient  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  influence  the  results. 

Mention  is  made  by  Hatch  of  the  fact  that  after 
beating  for  a  certain  length  of  time  some  pulps  tend 
to  roll  up  into  knots  which  must  again  be  reduced 
to  a  uniform  pulp  by  some  after-treatment  if  satisfac- 
tory sheets  for  strength  te.sts  are  to  be  made.  It  would 
appear  that  the  formation  of  these  knots  must  have  a 
marked  •  effect  on  the  test  as  carried  out  by  Hatch 
since  the  fibres  inside  the  knots  cannot  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  subsequent  beating  and  the  final  result 
will  be  a  mixture  of  fibres,  some  of  which  have  re- 
ceived full  treatment  and  some  only  partial  beating. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  bursting  strength 
in  such  a  case  will  be  as  great  as  though  all  of  the 
fibres  had  received  uniform  treatment.  Moreover,  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  these  knots  must  have  an 
influence  on  the  final  result ;  if  for  any  reason  one 
pulp  develops  knots  before  another  the  protection 
from  beating  starts  earlier,  the  inner  fibres  are  still 
more  raw  and  the  tests  of  the  two  pulps  will  probably 
diverge  more  than  they  would  if  knot-formation  took 
place  at  the  same  time. 

This  knot  formation  probably  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions of  beating,  as  the  proportion  of  stock  to  water, 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  stock,  etc.,  as  well  as  on 
the  kind  of  fibre  being  treated.  In  the  four  or  five 
years  in  which  the  test  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer  a  great  number  of  different 
grades  of  pulp  have  been  tested  yet  no  case  of  knot 
formation  has  been  observed.  This  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  size  of  the  pebble  mill  is  quite  largely 
responsible  for  this  trouble  since  it  was  observed  some 
time  ago  by  several  workers  who  were  using  some- 
what larger  jars.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  study 
this  knot  formation  in  detail  and  see  what  are  the 
principal  factors  causing  it.  Elimination  of  knots 
might  then  prove  possible,  resulting  in  increased  ac- 
curacy in  the  results. 

If  the  formation  of  knots  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
jars  it  is  quite  possible  that  of  two  jars  supposed  to 
be  the  same  one  might  cause  them  and  the  other  might 
not.  For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  double  jar 
equipment  recently  purchased ;  one  might  expect  the 
two  jars  in  the  same  frame  to  be  of  practically  the 
same  dimensions  but  here  are  the  measurements  of 
the  jars  and  their  charges  as  received: 

No.  1     No.  2 

Volume  of  jar  wlieu  empty,  in  liters  .  .  .  12,4  16,0 

Number  of  stones  218  257 

Weight  of  stones  in  kilos  11.18  11.09 

Volume  of  voids  with  stones  in  jars,  in 

liters   7.08  11.73 

It  is  quite  possible  that  one  of  these  jars  might  cause 
knots  while  no  such  trouble  would  be  developed  by 
the  other  and  it  is  almost  an  absolute  certainty  that 
they  would  give  very  different  strength  tests.  This 
point  was  mentioned  when  the  method  of  testing  was 
first  proposed  but  it  is  suspected  that  in  some  cases 
the  jars  have  not  been  tested  to  see  whether  they  give 
the  same  results,  and  it  is  desired  to  emphasize 
strongly  the  fact  that  if  two  jars  are  used  their  proper 
charges  must  be  determined  by  experiment  if  the  same 
results  are  to  be  obtained  from  each. 

In  beating  for  different  lengths  of  time  Hatch  finds 
that  in  most  cases  the  strength  decreases  after  forty 
minutes  treatment  and  he  attributes  this 'to  the  disin- 
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tegration  o±  the  fibres  which  takes  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  ultimate  strength  is  decreased  and  a 
lower  test  results.  This  appears  to  be  a'  perfectly 
sound  theory  but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  sheet  with  a  very  high  bursting 
strength  without  any  aiDpreciable  amount  of  fibre  being 
present.  This  has  been  done  repeatedly  with  the  pith 
from  corn  stalks,  which,  without  any  beating  what- 
ever, gives  a  parchment-like  or  horny  sheet  showing 
a  very  high  shrinkage  and  great  bursting  strength. 
Here  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  fibres  does  not  enter 
into  the  question  and  the  cementing  action  of  the  thin- 
walled  cells  is  practically  the  only  strength  giving 
factor. 

In  the  paper  under  discussion  the  strength  tests 
were  based  on  sheets  made  on  the  hand  mould,  air- 
dried  and  then  cut  to  a  standard  size  for  weighing. 
The  weight  is  then  apparently  used  to  calculate  the 
results  over  to  an  equal  weight  basis.  This  method  is 
reliable  when  the  stock  to  be  made  into  sheets  is 
"free,"  for  under  these  conditions  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  fibre  will  be  retained  on  the  mould  each 
time.  If,  however,  the  stock  has  become  "greasy"  or 
"slow"  because  of  long  beating  the  fibres  first  col- 
lecting on  the  mould  form  a  more  or  less  impermeable 
layer  and  the  rest  of  the  fibres  slide  over  the  edges  as 
the  mould  is  raised  through  the  stock  in  the  vat.  This 
results  in  progressively  thinner  Sheets  as  the  beating  of 
the  stock  proceeds.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  de- 
sirable— one  might  almost  say  imperative — to  make  the 
sheets  in  some  form  of  apparatus  into  which  a  stand- 
dard  volume  of  the  diluted  stock  is  poured  and  which 
will  retain  all  the  fibre  no  matter  what  its  beaten 
condition.  Sheets  made  in  such  a  way  will  more  nearly 
approach  actual  paper  making  conditions  than  will 
those  from  the  hand  mould  and  the  strength  tests 
resulting  will  be  quite  different  from  those  calculated 
to  an  equal  weight  basis  from  hand  mould  sheets. 

Demonstration  of  this  point  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  same  fibre  was  beaten  and  made  into 
sheets  on  the  hand  mould  and  in  a  sheet  machine 
which  gave  a  eoi^tant  weight  of  sheet. 

Hand  Mould  Sheets  Constant  Weight  Sheets 


Mm  ^  CO 

0  17.00 

1  14.90 

2   

4  10.80 
6  9.35 
8  7.65 


23.7 
46.5 
51.1 
61.5 
55.8 
40.0 


.  ^ 


13.9 
31.2 

56.9 
59.7 
52.3 


O 

CD 

^  m 
10.05 
10.91 
10.46 
9.63 
10.06 


O  CO 

V, 

.a  "&  ^2 

11.2  11.1 

38.1  34.9 

56.8  54.3 

82.6  85.9 

93.5  93.0 


10.48  104.9  100.0 
In  this  case  the  maximum  strength  when  hand  mould 
sheets  are  made  would  be  considered  as  reached  at 
four  hours  if  the ,  bursting  strength  only  were  consid- 
ered, or  at  six  hours  if  calculated  to  a  constant  weight 
basis.  On  the  other  hand  the  sheets  made  to  constant 
weight  were  still  increasing  in  strength  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours,  and  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prove  that  the  maximum  strength  was  still  far  from 
reached.  Thi^  illustrates  the  error  in  calculating  the 
strength  to  a  constant  Weight  basis  and  proves  that  the 
strength-weight  factor  is  not  a  constant. 

Considering  Hatch's  results  in  the  light  of  these 


facts  it  seems  probable  that  his  maximum  strengths 
are  too  low  and  that  they  are  reached  too  early  in 
point  of  time.  A  revision  of  his  results  on  the  basis 
of  constant  weight  sheets  would  perhaps  explain  some 
of  his  variable  results. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  few  remarks  will 
encourage  others  to  contribute  their  experiences  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  test  could  be  made  much  more 
valuable  if  smaller  differences  in  the  results  could  be 
depended  upon  with  more  certainty  to  indicate  actual 
differences  in  the  fibres  being  tested,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  combined  experiences  of  all  will  en- 
able progress  to  be  made  more  rapidly  than  by  the  ef- 
forts of  any  single  investigator. 

Editor's  Note. 

In  reading  over  this  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Suter- 
meister  we  have  been  carried  back  in  memory  a  couple 
of  years  to  the  pleasant  experience  we  had  in  assisting 
and  carrying  out  the  experim'ents  referred  to.  Mr. 
Sutermeister 's  article  not  only  brings  out  considerable 
information  of  direct  value  but  suggests  a  number 
of  lines  that  might  be  viewed  with  profit  by  the  in- 
vestigators of  the  process  of  beating.  For  an  opera- 
tion so  absolutely  essential  in  the  making  of  paper 
it  has  received  little  enough  attention  in  the  research 
laboratory. 

The  divergence  of  resxilts  indicates  the  possibility 
of  fundamental  differences  at  two  points,  first,  the 
character  of  the  individual  fibre,  and  second,  a  dif- 
ference in  treating  because  of  unrecognized  effects  of 
neglected  factors  in  the  apparatus  or  manner  of  handl- 
ing. It  has  already  been  suggested  by  R.  S.  Hatch 
that  in  steam  or  air  drying  the  wood  fibre  it  is  so 
changed  that  paper  made  therefrom  has  less  strength 
than  that  made  from  pulp  that  is  used  in  its  original 
moist  condition.  It  would  seem  that  an  important 
field  for  research  lies  in  the  further  investigation  of 
this  point,  since  a  large  proportion  of  pulp  must  con- 
tinue to  be  made  and  shipped  in  th'e  dry  condition. 
The  pulp  used  by  Mr.  Mansf'eld  and  myself  had  been 
passed  over  a  drying  machine  so  that  it  had  been 
subjected  to  the  high  temperatures  which  are  said  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fibre. 

In  the  making  of  the  sheets  with  the  hand  mold  it 
will  readilv  be  seen  that  if  one  should  start  with  500 
grams  of  fibre,  10  liters  of  water  and  dip  out  a  number 
of  sheets,  allowing  the  water  to  drain  back  into  the 
container ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  becomes  diluted. 
As  more  sheets  are  taken  out.  th'e  mold,  while  con- 
taining a  constant  vohime,  will  pick  up  a  constantly 
decreasing  weight  of  fibre  and  the  sheets  must  in  con- 
sequence become  thinner.  The  point  made  that  a  con- 
stant quantity  of  fibre  should  be  used  for  each  sheet 
is  therefore  one  that  should  be  uniformly  observed. 
Th'ere  is  sometimes  a  little  difficulty  in  setting  a  sheet 
of  uniform  thickness  because  of  a  whirling  motion  or 
other  agitation  of  the  stock  in  the  hand  mold.  With 
the  use  of  a  sheet  machine  and  the  observance  of 
proper  care  it  is  possible  to  get  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  seems  desirable  that  investigators  of  this  and 
other  problems  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  uniform 
procedure  in  making  investi nations  where  it  will  be  de- 
sired to  compare  results.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  further  Avork  will  be  done  on  this  problem,  and 
that  the  results  of  work  already  clone  will  be  published 
and  frankly  discussed  by  those  interested  in  this  im- 
portant operation  in  paper  manufacture, 
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Publishers  Explain  Appeal  to  Paper  Tribunal 

(  Written  Specially  for  Tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
By  EVERETT  ANDREW. 


After  a  three  day  session  last  week,  during  wliich  a 
great  amount  of  argument  was  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  newspaper  publishers  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley, 
K.C,  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  resumed  in  session 
at  Ottawa  on  Monday  this  week. 

The  result  of  last  week's  session  cannot  in  any  way 
be  gauged,  as  the  judges  gave  no  expression  of  opinion 
and  counsel  for  the  manufacturers  had  not  even  com- 
menced their  argument.  If  one  fact  could  be  consider- 
ed more  important  than  another  to  a  lay  mind  the 
net  result  was  that  the  whole  history  of  the  produc- 
tion of  newsprint  paper  in  Canada  was  being  searched 
from  cellar  to  garret. 

Nothing  apparently  has  b<?en  overlooked  by  the 
newspaper  publishers. 

For  instance,  instead  of  the  price  being  $69  per  ton, 
the  publishers  argue  fifty  dollars  per  ton  and  in  some 
eases  less  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  manufacturers,  and 
this  at  an  operating  profit.  The  main  case  and  posi- 
tion of  the  newspapers  as  put  forward  last  week,  was 
that  of  a  continual  deduction  from  the  price  which 
was  set  by  Mr.  Pringle,  the  Paper  Controller. 

According  to  the  brief  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
which  was  generally  followed  very  closely  by  Mr. 
Tilley  the  costs  of  production,  after  allowing  the  de- 
ductions the  newspapers  claim  should  be  allowed  were 
as  follows:  Booth.  .$36.43;  Price  Bros.,  $39.26;  Donna- 
conna.  $39.60;  Laurentide,  $37.04. 

Mr.  Tilley  began  his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  news- 
papers on  Wednesday  morning,  January  8th,  and  after 
the  week  end  adjournment  resumed  it  on  Monday. 

A  report  of  last  Aveek's  proceedings  is  as  follows: 

On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Wednesday  moniing, 
Mr.  Tilley.  K.C,  was  first  given  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  case  for  the  newspaper  publishers. 
After  prefacing  his  remarks  to  the  judges  in  the  gen- 
eral way  he  said  he  desired  to  trace  in  review  the 
history  of  the  newsprint  case.  This  review  lasted  all 
day  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Tilley  said  that  the  object  of  his  presence  be- 
fore the  court  was  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  news- 
papers against  the  $69  price  the  Controller.  Robert 
A.  Pringle,  K.C,  had  set  in  September  last.  The  pub- 
lishers suggested  that  instead  of  $69  per  ton  as  set  that 
$50  per  ton  should  be  the  sale  price  in  Canada  and 
went  on  to  point  out  that  even  at  this  lower  figure 
it  would  give  even  the  higher  cost  mills  a  slightly 
larger  profit  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  prior 
to  the  Pringle  investigation.  What  happened  to  bring 
about  the  investigation  according  to  Mr.  Tilley  was 
this :  When  the  represf-ntations  of  the  newspapers 
was  made  to  the  Government  they  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  An  individual.  Mr.  Breadner  by 
name,  had  charge  of  them.  After  he  had,  so  Mr.  Til- 
ley said,  "gone  into  them,"  a  letter  was  written  and 
was  signed  by  Sir  Thomas  White.  Mr.  Tilley  started 
in  to  read  the  letter.  Mr.  Montgomery  immediately  ob- 
jected claiming  that  it  had  not  been  filed,  and  was 
not  in  the  evidence  and  was  not  in  the  brief.  Mr.  Til- 
lev  went  on  to  explain  tli.a.t  the  contents  of  the  letter 


was  similar  to  that  which  hati  gone  to  ^Ir.  Cahoon. 

Sometime  in  Februar'y,  1917,  two  orders-in-council 
were  drafted  in  connection  with  the  newsprint  indus- 
try but  for  some  reason  or  other  that  was  not  explained 
before  the  Tribunal  were  never  published  in  the  official 
way  in  the  Canada  Gazette.  One  of  them  related  to 
the  then  Minister  of  Customs  having  power  to  set  the 
price  for  newsprint  paper.  On  April  16th  of  the  same 
.year  two  more  orders-in-council  were  put  through. 
Finally,  according  to  Mr.  Tilley 's  tracing,  the  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  accept  $50  per  ton  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

When  the  investigation  did  begin.  Mr.  Tilley  ex- 
plained to  the  judges  what  his  position  had  been  at 
that  time.  He  believed  that  it  was  right  and  proper 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted  into  all  matters 
in  connection  with  the  newsprint  situation,  and  any- 
thing that  could  throw  light  on  it  should  be  brought 
out. 

"As  I  understand  it  the  Governm-'ut  wanted  light 
and  said  we  will  get  Mr.  Pringle  tf)  inouiro  and  get 
the  information  for  us?"  asked  Justice  Middleton. 

Mr.  Tilley  agreed  that  it  was  then  the  business  of 
Mr.  Pringle  to  get  the  information  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
Government,  but  that  it  did  not  rest  with  him  then  to 
say  what  the  price  should  be.  Mr.  Tilley  went  on  in 
this  vein  to  justify  the  appearance  of  the  newspapers 
when  they  asked  the  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  to 
stay  its  hand  before  a  price  was  fixed  last  February 
on  the  ground  that  the  inquiry  had  not  been  thor- 
ough or  complete. 

Said  Costs  Were  Padded. — Mr.  Tilley 's  somewhat 
lengthy  remarks  suggested  briefly  th's:  When  mills 
made  their  own  pulp,  they  were  charged  a  price 
they  could  have  got  if  they  sold  it  to  somebody  else. 
It  was  not  cost.  Thus  it  seemed  Mr.  Tilley 's  idea  was 
that  before  the  materials  were  turned  out  as  paper 
two  intermediate  profits  could  be  made.  When  paper 
was  made  the  whole  was  charged  up  to  paper.  WTiat 
Mr.  Tilley  said  he  was  concerned  in  was  the  cost  of 
newsprint.  "I  do  not  propose  to  accept  as  costs  an 
averaged  figure  or  cost  ^'nereased  by  $17.21  per  ton. 
by  these  wayside  profits,"  said  he. 

"When  we  withdrew  from  the  investigation  we  were 
told  that  Mr.  Pringle  was  not  a  price  fixer."  Further 
tracing  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  publishers  when 
they  withdrew  from  the  investigation  was  gone  into. 
Mr.  Tilley  told  how  he  had  attemnted  to  investigate  at 
that  time  the  affairs  and  activities  of  the  George  H. 
Mead  Co.,  and  mentioned  the  incident  of  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Paper  Co. 

Touching  on  the  matter  of  slnsli  or  lapped  eroTm'd- 

wood  being  used  Mr.  Tilley  said:  "We  (the  news- 
papers) are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  where  lapped 
groundwood  is  used  for  our  paper,  but  what  we  do 
object  to  is  the  averaging  of  .slu.sh  and  lapped  product 
all  being  dumped  in  together." 

Another  thing  that  the  newspapers  objected  to  was 
the  principle  of  averaging  rotogravure,  half  tone  news, 
and  newsprint  together.    Another  point  of  complaint 
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was  tlie  system  followed  and  the  allowance  made  for 
depreciation.  Three  per  cent,  Mr.  Tilley  believed,  was 
ample  for  any  of  the  mills  to  write  off  for  this  charge. 
The  distribution  of  the  overhead  charges  of  some  mills 
did  not  suit  the  publishers  at  all.  The  case  of  Price 
Bros,  was  cited  in  particular. 

Calls  Booth  Mill  Inefficient.  Mr.  Tilley  went  on  at 
considerable  length  to  cite  other  objections  that  the 
newspapers  had  to  find  with  the  "costs"  as  accepted 
by  Mr.  Pringle  from  the  reports  prepared  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  that  there  wer&  items  included  that  were 
not  true  costs.  Stumpage,  depreciation  and  the  num- 
erous other  elements  and  items  he  said,  he  would  argue 
and  touch  upon  later.  He  had  mentioned  them  at  the 
outset  in  an  effort  to  show  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
The  position  of  John  R.  Booth  was  taken  up  as  an  in- 
stance, and  the  arguments  and  points  raised  by  the  pub- 
lishers are  best  reflected  by  the  following  verbatijm 
extract  from  their  brief. 

"Excluding  for  the  present  the  Fort  Frances  Com- 
pany, for  which  a  special  price  was  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  highest  cost  mill  of  those  covered  by 
Mr.  Clarkson 's  second  investigation  is  the  Booth  mill. 
This  company's  newsprint  mill  was  built  in  1906.  It 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  its  wood  supply,  has  no 
switching  facilities,  has  the  old  system  of  knife  bark- 
ers andin  these  and  other  respects  it  is  not  a  mill  of  high 
efficiency." 

The  Commissioner  finds  that  this  Company's  aver- 
age cost  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  was  $55.70. 
This  includes  Government  dues,  in  addition  to  the  $2 
stumpage  allowance.  The  average  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioner is  an  average  of  the  costs  of  the  various 
months;  on  the  basis  of  production  this  company's 
average  cost  would  be  reduced  by  29  cents.  And  if  the 
allowance  for  stumpage  is  reduced  to  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid,  the  average  cost  would  be  reduced  by 
$2.42. 

Following  the  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Clarkson  as 
to  other  companies,  Avhich  was  the  same  practice  as 
was  adopted  by  the  accountants  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  piilpwood  on 
hand  Dec.  31st,  1917,  should  be  charged  to  manufac- 
turing costs  in  the  order  in  which  the  wood  was  cut, 
after  allowance  for  the  ciTStomary  7,000  cords  of  piilp- 
wood  annually  for  spruce  lumber.  This  means  this 
company's  Baper  costs  commencing  May  1st.  1918, 
should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  1914-15  Avood  costs 
until  that  season's  cut  is  exhausted,  about  July,  1918; 
then  at  the  1915-16  Avood  costs  until  that  season's  cut 
is  exhausted  about  July,  1918;  then  at  the  1915-16 
Avood  costs  until  that  season's  cut  is  exhausted,  about 
OctoTDer,  1918,  and  then  at  the  1916-17  wood  cost  un- 
til that  season's  cut  is  exhausted,  AAdiich  Avould  be 
about  January,  1919. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  this  company,  stated  in  evidence 
that  sulphur  is  bought  bv  the  long  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Clarkson 's  report  that  sulphur 
has  been  taken  into  costs  as  if  purchased  by  the, short 
ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

This  company  has  a  surplus  production  of  ground- 
Avood  and  sulphite,  Avhich  is  transferred  in  lapped 
form,  and  the  higher  cost  of  this  lapped  groundAvood 
and  sulphite  has  been  averaeed'Avith  the  lower  cost  of 
slush  gronndAvood  and  sulphite  used  in  paper  produc- 
tion. They  also  average  the  costs  of  roll  and  sheet 
neAvs.  Mr.  Thomas  testified  that  the  difference  in 
cost  to  this  company  betAveen  roll  and  sheet  news  was 
$12  per  ton,  _^ 


The  amoiii^'"s  charj-'ed  to  neAvstv.ut  costs  ft;:'  finish- 
ing materials  include  the  cost  of  Avrappers,  but  in  ar- 
riving at  the  cost  per  ton  the  total  cost  has  been  di- 
vided by  the  weight  of  newsprint  paper  produced  in 
stead  of  by  the  Aveight  of  ncAvsprint  paper  plus  the 
wrappers. 

The  company's  alloAA^ance  for  depreciation  has  been 
increased  in  1918  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
on  an  appraisal  of  their  plan  made  as  of  February 
1st,  1918,  not  as  formerly  upon  the  actual  cash  invest- 
ment. This  increases  the  depreciation  alloAvance  by 
$1.52  per  ton  of  ncAvsprint.  Both  during  1918  and 
the  two  previous  years  this  company  charged  depre- 
ciation at  five  per  cent,  on  machinery  and  three  per 
cent,  on  buildings.  As  already  stated,  the  Publishers 
contend  that  a  proper  rate  at  which  to  figure  depre- 
ciation is  an  average  rate  of  three  per  cent,  on  both 
buildings  and  plant  based  on  actual  cash  investment. 
If  this  basis  were  adopted  there  Avould  be  a  deduction 
of  $1.88  per  ton  of  paper. 

This  company's  costs  for  1918  include  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  Y.M.C.A.,  etc. 

The  average  cost  of  this  companA^  as  arrived  at  by 
the  Commissioner  ineliTdes  a  selling  expense  amonnt- 
ino'  to  SO  per  ton  of  paper.  This  company's  sales  of 
Toll  ncAA's  to  Canadian  publisher's  are  made  without 
the  intervention  of  anv  selling  asrent  or  iobber,  so  that 
ajiv  expense  involved  is  already  included  in  general 
pypepse  This  commission  should  therefore  be  de- 
ducted from  the  cost  of  roll  ncAvs  sold  to  Canadian 
publishers. 

The  folloAving  is  a  snmmarv     of  the  deductions 
claimed  in  connection  wifh  this  company. 
Averap-e  cost  for  six  months,  1918,  as  found  by 


the  Commissioner  $55.70 

1 —  To  arrive  at  average   on  a  basis  of 
production  $  .29 

2 —  Stumpage  over  amount  actually  dis- 
bursed  .' .   .  .  2.42 

3 —  Use  of  1914-15  Avood  diiring  Mav  & 
June,  1918   .'.  .  .  3.21 

4 —  To  correct  error  in  figuring  quantity 

of  sulphur  boiight  bA^  long  ton  09 

5 —  To  correct  average     of  slnsh  and 
lapped  eroiTndAvood   and  sulphite   .  .     1 . 80 

F — To  correet  averaging  of  sheet  and 

roll  ncAvs  .  .   .-   .  .  .  2.40 

7^ — To  correct  error  re  Avrappers  ..    ..  1.95 
!~! — FT^essive  depreciation  alloAvance  .  .  1.88 
P — Contributions  to  patriotic  fund,  etc.  .27 
10 — Commission  charged  as  selling  ex- 
pense   1.30 

  $15.61 


Reduce  average  cost  to  $40.09 

From  the  above  amount  there  should  be- a  further 


deduction  because  of  the  figure  arrived  at  by  the 
Commissioner  is  an  average  of  4  high  cost  Avinter 
months,  with  tAA^'o  Ioav  '"ost  months.  During  the  win- 
fpf  railed  wood  is  used  as  compared  AAdth  loAver  cost 
riA^er  Avood  in  the  other  8  months  of  the  year;  the  pro- 
duction is  less,  increasing  the  cost;  expenditure  for 
fuel  and  poAA'er  is  greater;  and  there  is  less  surplns 
'^1'oduction  of  groundAA'ood  and  sulphite.  If  one  of 
the  Avinter  months  is  averaged  A^ith  the  two  months 
of  Mav  and  June.  AA^hich  Avonld  be  in  the  proportion 
of  4  to  8  during  the  year,  there  would  be  a  further 
deduction  of  approximately  $3.65,  making  the  proper 
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average  on  which  to  base  price  $36.44. 

Continuing  Mr.  Til  ley  went  on  to  relate  that  no 
properly  conducted  business  provided  all  its  own  work- 
ing capital. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton  asked  if  any  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  had  been  allowed. 

"They  ('the  manufcslc'turers)  have  everything  ex- 
cept the  church  collection,"  said  Mr.  Tilley. 

"And  has  there  been  any  allowance  in  the  case  of  a 
company  which  spends,  says  $100,000  on  dams  to  get 
its  logs  down,  and  after  a  number  of  years  the  logs  are 
all  down  and  the  dam  is  no  good?"  asked  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton. 

"You  cannot  find  anything  the  manufacturers  have 
not  thought  of  and  included  in  their  costs,"  replied 
Mr.  Tilley. 

The  Cupboard  Was  Bare.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
Mr.  Tilley  referred  to  the  position  Mr.  Boofh  had  taken 
when  he  had  refused  last  August  or  early  September 
to  supply,  newsprint  paper  in  Canada.  "When  Mr. 
Pringle  went  to  commandeer  the  paper  he  found  there 
was  no  paper.  It  was  not  feasible  to  operate  the  mill," 
.said  Mr.  Tilley.  "Thus  Mr.  Pringle  had  to  set  a  price 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not  and  without  adequate 
investigation." 

Not  Time  for  Consideration.  Mr.  Tilley  gave  a  long 
story  of  complaint  regarding  the  short  space  of  time 
the  publishers  had  been  afforded  aftei:  the  completion 
of  Mr.  Clarkson's  second  report,  and  the  period  in 
which  the  Pringle  investigation  was  hurriedly  brought 
on  in  September.  "We  were  told  that  a  price  was 
absolutely  going  to  be  fixed  before  October  1st.  This 
price  was  fixed  and  we  are  now  appealing  against 
it." 

Taking  up  the  second  series  of  the  Clarkson  reports 
Mr.  Tilley  said  the  manufacturers  had  argued  they 
were  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  reports  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  was  that  they  cov- 
ered different  periods.  If  this  was  the  case,  argued 
Mr.  Tilley,  it  would  mean  that  the  Government's  in- 
tention in  passing  the  order,  February  18th,  1918,  had 
been  disregarded.  This  order  he  claimed  made  it  clear 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  some  further 
investigation  was  required  than  that  which  had  been 
made. 

Counsel  for  the  newspapers  quoted  figures  showing 
manufacturing  costs  for  the  four  sample  mills  as  shown 
by  the  two  reports  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  They  include 
$2  stumpage  instead  of  Government  dues  on  wood. 
The  second  series  runs  from  $1.40  to  $16.73  less  per  ton 
than  the  first,  except  in  the  case  of  Donnacona  whose 
costs  were  all  higher  in  the  second  report.  . 

Mr.  Tilley  referred  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
McNichol  and  his  visit  to  the  paper  mills  working  in 
con.iunetion  with  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Mr.  Tilley  said  they  had  requested  the  appointment 
of  an  expert  not  to  give  opinions  but  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  "loopholes"  in  the  costs  of  the  paper 
manufacturers'  business.  In  short,  the  expert  was 
supposed  to  tell  them  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
manufacturers'  business,  how  they  conducted'  it  and 
what  was  a  right  or  proper  charge  and  what  was 
wrong. 

deferring  asrain  to  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Tillev  said. 
"There  should  be  some  way  that  Avould  make  Mr. 
Booth  and  others  obey  the  law." 

The  publishers,  he  said,  did  not  ob.iect  to  such 
charges  as  rentals.  Crown  dues  and  fire  protection  on 


limits  being  charged  as  costs.  lie  referred  to  the 
prospectus  or  annual  report  of  Price  Bros,  attempting 
to  prove  by  it  that  cutting  was  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  woodland  tracts  were  not  depleted, 
Rainfall,  efficient  fare  ppotection,  the  granting  of 
concessions,  etc.,  were  gone  into  at  considerable  length. 
The  history  of  the  acquiring  of  limits  and  tracts  by 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  were  gone  into. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Tilley  read  from  the  publi-shers 
brief  as  follows : 

"To  allow  the  Abitibi  Company  to  include  in  its 
costs  an  allowance  of  $12  per  cord  for  stumpage  that 
costs  only  forty-five  cents  per  cord,  including  pro- 
portion of  annual  rental,  would  be  to  permit  that  com- 
pany to  capitalize  at  from  $12,400,000  to  $15,000,000 
woodlands  that  do  not  represent  one  dollar  of  actual 
investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  annual  increment 
on  the  Abitibi  Company's  limits  through  natural 
growth  even  taken  at  the  lowest  figure  suggested  by 
any  expert  of  forest  growth  woiild  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  cords  actually  cut  annually  by 
the  company." 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton  wanted  to  know  if  the  posi- 
tion of  such  companies  who  received  woodland  and 
timber  tracts  was  not  similar  to  that  of  the  land  grants 
given  the  C.-P.  R.  "The  land  in  the  west  was  pre- 
sumed worthless  unless  a  railroad  went  there."  said 
Mr.  Middleton. 

Depreciation  Not  Appreciated.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Tilley,  among  other  thmgs,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  depreciation.  The  amount  of  $3.20  ner  ton 
allowed  for  this  charge  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion he  said  had  been  the  resiilt  of  what  accountants 
had  agreed  upon.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing to  show  how  it  had  really  been  arrived  at.  He 
was  in  agreement  with  the  principle  of  depreciation 
unless  there  was  a  charge  for  repairs  and  betterments. 
Mr.  Justice  Archer  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  some  of  the  companies  could  not  afford  to 
allow  for  the  charge  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Montgomery  objected  to  Mr.  Tilley 's  use  of  ma- 
terial that  was  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tilley  said  that  he  was  not  contending  that  the 
companies  had  not  been  charging  for  depreciation 
since  the  Pringle  inquiry  began,  but  he  was  arguing 
that  some  companies  had  not  been  doing  so  before. 
He  claimed  the  practice  of  building  up  or  assuming  a 
cost  system  since  the  beginninfif  r>f  the  inauiry  was  not 
the  right  way  to  look  at  it.  What  should  have  been 
done,  or  what  he  thought  was  the  right  way  to  arrive 
at  the  costs  was  to  have  the  manufacturers  f'rst  prove 
their  costs  and  then  if  there  had  been  increases  prove 
the  increases. 

"Let  them  (the  manufacturers')  show  how  the  costs 
increa.sed  from  $35  to  $69.  Thev  can't  do  it."  said  Mr. 
Tilley. 

Later  on  Mr.  Tilley  brniM'lit  in  oi-  ouoted  from  a  cer- 
tain report  dated  June  13tli.  1917.  in  connection  with 
the  investiqration  before  thf  Ff<^erp1  Trad<"  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Montgomery  and  ^M'".  Henderson  objected  to 
it,  claiminer  that  it  was  mi^leadiup  and  thnt  it  had  not 
been  accented  or  adopted  bv  the  Circuit  Judges. 

"Commissioner  Prinoflp  assumed  i+  was  adopted.  T 
say  it  was  novev  indieianv  ?>donted  from  bep-inninof  t<-> 
ond.  The  Federal  Trade  Comm'ssion  u^ver  adonted 
it  "  said  Mr.  Montpomerv. 

Counsel  for  the  manufacturers;  also  drew  attention 
to  the  operations  of  the  accountants  for  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  when  they  visited  the  Laurentide 
mill.  After  the  accountants  had  been  left  absolutely 
alone  in  the  school  room  with  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany they  left  with  whatever  information  they  had  got 
and  had  not  given  the  Laurentide  officials  any  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  any  of  the  items  or  costs  that  the 
books  showed.  Eepeated  requests  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  Mr.  George  Cahoon  and  others  had 
failed  to  find  out  the  basis  on  which  the  accountants 
had  made  up  the  charges  for  the  Laurentide  mill. 

The  judges  finally  ruled  that  the  annual  reports  of 
Price  Bros,  and  the  pamphlet  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  not  be  received  as  evidence.  The 
decision  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Tilley's  attempt  of  bringing 
in  what  was  not  included  on  the  original  record. 

Mr.  Tilley  went  back  to  depreciation  in  connection 
with  the  Donnacona  Company  in  which  the  record 
showed  that  this  company  had  not  charged  up  depre- 
ciation. 

Later  he  referred  to  the  appraisal  that  had  been 
made  at  the  John  R.  Booth  Company,  the  plant  being 
written  up  from  $1,600,000  to  $3,300,000  when  the  ap- 
praisal was  made.  He  spoke  at  considerable  length  on 
how  the  allowance  for  depreciation  by  the  appraisers 
worked  out. 

Sinkage. — ^Sinkage  was  gone  into  Thursday  after- 
noon. In  reference  to  the  Booth  system  as  reflected 
by  the  reports,  Mr.  Tilley  said  it  was  probably  suf- 
ficient for  Mr.  Booth's  needs. 

On  the  question  of  woods  charges  with  the  Booth 
Company,  Mr.  Tilley  claimed  that  the  1914-15  costs 
should  be  carried  on,  and  the  wood  produced  in  that 
year  be  first  used,  and  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Til- 
ley read  tables  of  figures  for  wood  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  groundwood  and  sulphite. 

In  the  1916-17  season,  so  Mr.  Tilley  said,  John  R. 
Booth  had  41,261  cords  of  wood  on  hand.    In  the 

1915-  16  season  he  had  38,286  cords.  In  this  connec- 
tion Justice  Archer  said:  "You  will  see  Mr.  Booth 
does  not  want  to  get  caught  with  high  price  Avood. " 
Mr.  Tilley  maintained  that  had  Mr.  Booth  used  the 

1916-  17  wood  in  1918  the  saving  for  two  months  as 
spread  over  the  six  months'  period  would  have  result- 
ed in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  $3.21  per  ton  of 
paper.  He  maintained  that  if  Mr.  Booth  was  economi- 
cally conducting  his  business  with  a  view  of  keeping 
his  costs  down  as  low  as  possiWe,  that'  he  would  not  go 
about  picking  out  the  high  priced  wood. 

Counsel  for  the  newspapers  maintained  that  Mr. 
Booth  used  knives  for  barking,  which  he  considered 
an  old  method,  and  wasteful  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.,  whereas  had  he  used  the  ncAver  method  of  bark- 
ing drums  the  waste  would  have  only  been  ten  per 
cent.  , 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  this  connection,  said  something 
about  the  film  showing  the  manufacture  of  paper  the 
Judges  had  seen  the  night  before,  supposing  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  if  it  used  knives  for 
barking  would  not  be  considered  an  efficient  niill. 
"You  can  suppose  anything  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
ley. "You  could  suppose  also  that  those  hardwork- 
ing men  we  saw  in  the  picture  were  the  shareholders." 
A  ffeneral  laugh  went  round  at  this  .sally. 

Mr.  Tilley  again  made  reference  to  John  R.  Booth 
charging  up  the  Patriotic  Fund  and  Y.M.C.A.  contri- 
butions as  elements  of  cost.  Mr.  Henderson  immedi- 
ately took  ob.iection  to  this  method  of  procedvire,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Tilley  was  really  serious  in  the 


matter.  Deductions  such  as  Mr.  Tilley  saw  them 
were  gone  into.  Booth's  costs,  after  the  deductions, 
would  be  cut  to  $40.09,  Price  Bros,  to  $39.26,  Lauren- 
tide to  $37.04,  and  Donnacona  to  $39.60. 

Fort'  Frances  came  under  fire  Friday  morning.  Its 
costs  of  manufacture  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918 
were  gone  into.  For  the  months  as  recited  by  Mr. 
Tilley  they  were:  Jan.,  $64.08;  Feb.,  $62.89;  March, 
$61.83,  April,  $62.89;  May,  $62.26;  June,  $66.96.  The 
evidence  Mr  Tilley  said  showed  that  the  company  had 
used  purchased  groundwood  till  July.  In  July  the 
company  used  some  purchased  groundwood,  and  some 
they  manufactured  themselves.  In  July  he  said  the 
cost  was  only  $57.92.  Freight  rates  on  groundwood 
added  $3.50  per  ton.  The  drawback  on  the  duty  for 
sulphite  was  touched  upon.  For  the  three  months  of 
1918  for  the  Canadian  company,  Mr.  Tilley  said  the 
report  showed  an  average  cost  of  $59.77  per  ton,  and 
for  the  same  period  for  the  combined  companies  in 
the  American  investigation  it  was  shown  the  cost  was 
$53.16,  or  $6.61  less. 

There  were  three  main  reasons  for  this  according  to 
the  publishers'  counsel.  They  were:  1st,  a  different 
method  of  wood  costs,  2nd,  a  different  system  for  al- 
lowance for  depreciation ;  3rd,  an  unequal  use  of 
power,  as  between  the  American  and  Canadian  com- 
panies, i.e.,  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany on  the  one  hand,  and  Fort  Frances  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Tilley  contended  that  because  of  the  diversion 
of  power  from  the  Canadian  side  to  the  American  that 
the  Fort  Frances  Company  had  been  compelled  to 
purchase  groundwood,  whereas  if  the  power  had  not 
been  diverted  it  could  have  manufactured  its  own 
groundwood  at  a  lessened  cost.  He  maintained  that 
the  diversion  of  power  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  and  quoted  from  both  Provincial  and  Fed- 
eral Acts  which  had  been  passed  in  connection  with 
the  Minnesota  Company.  Mr.  MacLaren's  evidence 
before  the  Controller  was  gone  into.  Production  fig- 
ures were  cited  and  compared.  Mr.  Tilley  claimed 
that  during  the  non-operation  of  the  groundwood  mill 
that  the  publishers  had  had  to  pay  or  bear  indirectly 
the  cost  of  the  idle  mill.  He  referred  to  the  long  dis- 
tances (Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  and  Buckingham,  Que.), 
the  Fort  Frances  Co.  had  gone  to  secure  its  ground- 
wood.  He  disagreed  that  Fort  Frances  should  be 
treated  differently  from  any  other  mill,  and  the  ex- 
tra allowance,  making  its  prices  $73  per  ton,  instead 
of  $69,  had  not  been  sustained  by  evidence. 

Depreciation  with  this  mill  was  also  gone  into,  and 
an  almost  bewildering  mass  of  figures  submitted. 

Return  on  investment,  capitalization,  etc.,  were  all 
gone  into  very  exhaustively,  finally    the  deductions 
claimed  by  the  publishers  being  as  follows : 
Average  cost  for  5  months,  1918,  as  foxmd  hy 


Mr.  Pringle  $62.79 

1st — On  purchased  groundwood  .  .    .  .  $13.17 

2nd — Charges  for  idle  plant   .52 

3rd — Cost  of  re-slushing   3.00 

For  excessive  depreciation  allowance.  2.87 

19.56 


Reduces  average  cost  to  $43.23 


Capitalization  on  the  proportion  of  so  much  per  ton 
on  a  daily  tonnage  basis  was  referred  to.  On  a  capi- 
talization of  $39,500  per  ton,  Avith  a  return  of  15  per 
cent,  the  profit  would  be  $19.75  per  ton,  as  alloAved  in 
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the  IInit(>d  States,  and  on  the  figure  of  $35,000  per 
fon  as  assumed  by  Mr.  Pringle  with  the  same  rate  of 
return  $17.50  per  ton  in  Canada. 

As  to  making  allowance  for  going  value,  Mr.  Tilley 
said  this  charge  Avas  supposed  to  recou[)  the  manufac- 
turers for  lean  years,  or,  putting  it  another  way,  the 
capitalization  of  early  losses. 

Mr.  Tilley  continued  on  capitalization  on  Friday 
afternoon.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Charles  Schwab's  pol- 
icy, fifty  cents  to  shareholder,  fifty  cents  to  plant.  As 
regarding  depreciation  Mr.  Tilley  claimed  it  would 
not  work  out  this  way,  as  the  fifty  cent,  allowance 
to  the  plant  was  fifty  cents  of  the  shareholders'  money 
and  profit.  Depreciation,  he  claimed,  was  charged  up 
first  before  any  profit  was  declared.  Laurentide  was 
cited  as  an  example.  Its  capitalization,  reorganiza- 
tion , accumulated  surplus,  apportionment  of  profit  to 
shareholders,  the  apportionment  of  two  shares  in  the 
new  company  for  one  of  old  at  par,  etc.,  were  most  ex- 
haustively gone  into. 

The  whole  afternoon  was  really  devoted  to  Mr.  Til- 
ley's  explanation  of  cause  and  effect  of  matters  per- 
taining to  high  finance,  as  applied  to  Canadian  pa- 
per mills. 

To  any  student  of  finance  the  address  was  highl.y  il- 
luminative. In  fact,  it  was  a  very  interesting  address 
to  listen  to.  To  attempt  to  explain  the  different 
phases  of  it  would  take  pages  of  any  printed  maga- 
zine, and  then  perhaps  much  might  be  left  unsaid  or 
unexplained. 

Finall.y,  after  his  long  explanation  of  things  and 
conditions  affected  by  and  pertaining  to  finance  and 
capitalization,  Mr.  Tilley  got  down  to  the  idea  that 
$8,000  on  a  dail.y  tonnage  basis  was  ample  capitaliza- 
tion on  which  to  run  a  paper  mill. 

Court  adjourned  till  Monday  morning,  when  Mr. 
Tilley  finished  his  argument  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
replied  for  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Montgomery's 
argument  will  be  reported  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  by  our  special  correspondent 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal. 


MAKING  FILTER  PAPER. 

Actual  production  is  to  stai't  soon  at  the  mills  of  the 
Eau  Claire  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  recently 
established  near  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Work  has  been  go- 
ing on  at  the  plant  in  a  small  way  for  several  months. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  much  needed  machinery,  and 
trouble  encountered  in  getting  certain  raw  materials, 
however,  greatly  handicapped  the  early  output.  The 
concern  is  headed  b.y  William  Brubacher,  formerly 
chemist  with  the  Dells  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  A 
filter  paper  used  in  chemistry  is  the  principal  product. 
So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Brubacher 's  plant  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  producing  this  material. 


PAPER  MACHINERY  MAKER  DIES. 

-lulius  E.  Watei'ous,  one  of  the  founders  of  what  is 
now  the  Waterous  Engine  Works,  at  Brantford,  one 
of  that  city's  largest  industrial  plants,  died  Saturday 
at  his  home,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  con- 
nected Avith  that  concern  as  mechanical  manager  until 
he  organized  the  Waterous  Engine  Works,  which  he 
conducted  till  he  retired  in  1910.  The  Waterous  En- 
gine Works  is  known  to  every  pulp  and  paper  mill 
in  Canada  and  many  friends  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Waterous  has  gone. 


WHERE  ENGLAND  GETS  PULP  AND  PAPER 

A  feature  of  the  I'.oard  oF  Tivide  Returns  for  Nov- 
ember is  the  resumption  of  the  publication  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  England  draws  her  imports.  The  total  im- 
ports of  paper,  etc.,  la.st  month  were  120,409  cwts.,  and 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  1,950,174  cwts., 
decreases  of  25,187  cwts.  and  623,690  cwts.  respective- 
ly, compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  last 
year.  During  January-November  of  the  present  year 
we  received  257,681  cwts.  of  reel-paper,  the  principal 
supplies  coming  from  Sweden,  viz.,  119,439  cwts., 
folowed  by  Nodway  with  96,261  cwts.,  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  35,387  cwts.  from  the  United  States,  and  a 
small  lot  of  4,820  cwts.  from  Newfoundland.  Of  181,- 
472  cwts.  of  prmtin^s  or  writings  not  on  reels  import- 
ed during  the  eleven  months  Norway  supplied  73  per 
cent.,  other  receipts  being  chiefly  from  Sweden  (34,- 
655  cwts.),  and  the  United  State.s  (11,106  cwts.).  No 
hangings  were  imported,  and  of  the  9,993  cwts.  of  other 
printed  or  coated  paper  received,  the  supplies  from 
France  and  the  United  States  were  comparatively 
small.  In  packing  and  wrappings,  Norwav  supplied 
410,838  cwts.  and  Sweden  198,139  cwts.  out'  of  a  total 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  640,740  cwts. 
The  total  value  of  paper  imports  in  November  was 
£276,425,  within  £66  of  the  amount  for  the  correspon- 
ing  month  of  last  year;  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
November  the  value  stands  at  £4,727,347,  an  increase 
of  of  £965,369,  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

And  Canada  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  same  is  true  on  the  report  on  chemical  and  me- 
chanical pulp.  There  must  be  something  wrong  when 
England  gives  us  the  go-b.v. 


REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  WOULD  BOOST  SULPHITE 
ALCOHOL. 

That  the  possibilities  for  economicall.v  converting 
sulphite  waste  liquor  into  industrial  alcohol  are  still 
beng  considered  is  shown  by  the  opinions  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
The  first  step  toward  success  is  the  removal  of  duty 
restrictions  on  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  going  to  recog- 
nize that  industrial  alcohol  can  no  longer  be  produced 
from  foodstuff,"  stated  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Council.  "I  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  any  sort  of  food  will  be  used  as  such,  and 
not  converted  into  alcohol.  Our  other  sources  of  alco- 
hol, viz.,  sulphite  liquor  waste  and  our  waste  wood, 
can  produce  all  the  ethyl  alcohol  used  in  Canada.  Two 
pulp  mills  alone  in  Canada  promise  to  produce  680.000 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  year,  and  the  industrial  alcohol 
used  in  Canada  before  the  war  was  less  than  1.000,000 
gallons.  From  the  wood  waste  we  can  obtain  a  spirit 
which  is  purer  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  grain. 
Aldehydes  are  the  only  impurities  in  alcohol  from 
wood,  and,  as  we  know,  much  more  easily  got  rid  of 
than  the  impurities  in  grain  spirit." 

It  is  estimated  that  industrial  alcohol  can  be  manu- 
factured from  waste  sulphite  liquors  of  pulp  mills  in 
Canada  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  40c.  a  gallon.  Pro- 
duction of  sulphite  pulp  in  Canada  amounts  to  over 
1,000  tons  a  day,  and  it  is  increasing  steadily.  The 
total  amount  of  sulphite  liquor  is  over  2,000,000  gal- 
lons a  da.v.  The  alcohol  value  by  fermenting  amounts 
to  7  p.c.  by  volume  t)f  the  liquor  actually  recoverable. 
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(Continued  from  Page  27.) 
Giving-  Men  a  Greater  Chance  to  Express  Themselves. 

Industrial  organization,  when  consciously  pattern- 
ed after  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  is  bound 
to  cease  repressing  the  life  principle  in  the  individual 
workmen,  for  bodily  organization  in  man  does  not  re- 
press the  development  of  the  individual  cells  or  the 
development  of  the  individual  organs,  but  works  con- 
sciously to  give  them  a  greater  chance  to  express  life. 

To  continue  the  analogy  between  the  organization  in 
man,  and  the  industrial  organization  created  by  man, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  man's 
body  is  made  up : 


DIVISION  - 

GENERAL 

FUNCTIONS 

Adm  i  n  i  strartd  on.1 

Compensating 

Employment 

Compensation 

Service 

2 

Financing 

General  Accounts 

Sales 

Collections 

3 

Planning 

Budgets 

Plans  &  Estimates 

Ways  &  Means 

Supply  1 

Purcliasing 

Crude  Materials 

Sundry  Supplies 

Apparatus 

2 

Transporting 

3 

Storing 

Production  1 

Equipping 

Const  r.& Maintenance 
of  buildings 

Const  r&  Maintenance 
of  equipment 

Const  r.&  Maintenance 
of  power  plants 

"  2 

Fabricating 

Preparation  of  raw 
materials 

Fabrication  of  pre- 
pared materials 

Finishing  of 
product 

3 

Evaluating 

Progress  records 

Research  and 
■investigation 

Planning  for 
Improved  equipt . 

(1)  These  headings  naturally  can  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions 
and  different  types  of  industries.  The  purpose  is  to  illustrate  principles  only 

(2)  In  a  small  plant,  for  sake  of  economy,  several  functions  can  be. 
combined  under  one  man. 

(3)  In  the  central  organization  of  a  large  corporation  made  up  of  a 
number  of  plants,  the  activities  are  largely  functional.  In  the  individual  plant 
they  are  administrative 


First,  of  substance  which  functions  according  to 
exact  natural  law.  This  law  must  be  obeyed  if  the 
individual  is  to  express  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  life  and  vitality ; 

Second,  bodily  organs  and  structures  which  exhibit 
certain  definite  characteristics,  these  organs,  of 
course,  being  created  out  of  that  material  substance  of 
which  the  body  is  composed;  each  organ,  however, 
takes  on  individual  characteristics,  depending  upon 
the  function  that  it  has  to  perform.  This  aspect  of 
the  body  we  might  call  the  aspect  of  multiplicity,  and 
the  more  highly  organized  is  the  body  the  greater  the 
power  of  expi-ession  of  the  individual; 

Third,  the  unity  principle  which 
uses  the  nervous  system  as  its 
great  channel  of  expression;  bring- 
ing all  parts  of  organized  man  into 
intimate  and  close  relationships,  as- 
sociating and  co-ordinating  the 
parts  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
restraining  and  accelerating  all 
functions  so  that  perfect  equilibrium 
and  balance  may  be  maintained  be- 
tween inner  and  outer  stimuli  or 
impressions.  Every  man  knows 
that  he  is  One.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent that  both  the  letter  "I"  and 
the  figure  "I"  are  expressed  by 
the  same  symbol,  and  the  foregoing 
is  merely  a  way  of  defining  in  phy- 
siological and  psychological  terms 
what  everyone  knows  to  be  a  fact. 
It  is  only  when  the  nervous  system 
is  diseased,  and  therefore  unable  to 
keep  proper  balance  between  the 
various  individualized  bodily  activ- 
ities, that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
lack  of  oneness  or  unity. 

From  this  we  see  that  every  in- 
dividual centre  of  life  expresses 
itself  in  three  aspects :  the  aspect 
of  unity,  the  aspect  of  multiplicity 
(individual  interior  organization), 
and  the  aspect  of  substance,  which 
modern  science  to-day  is  disclosing 
to  be  a  universal  form  of  activity. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  will 
quote  from  an  article  on  "Periodic 
Law" — the  law  which  indicates 
that  all  chemical  elements  are 
created  from  one  primordial  sub- 
stance. This  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  "General  Electric  Re- 
view," and  is  written  by  Dr.  Saul 
Dushman  of  their  research  labora- 
tory. 

' '  Considering  the  relationships 
exhibited  by  the  different  radio-ac- 
tive elements,  one  realizes  that  the 
dream  of  the  alchemists  may  not 
have  been  as  fatuous  as  has  appear- 
ed until  recently.  The  concept  of 
an  absolutely  stable  atom  must  be 


This  chart — the  circles,  lines,  and  arrows  of  which  you  may  at  first  glance  think  rather  complicated — indicates  graphically 
the  principles  underlying  Mr.  Wolf's  philosophy  of  work.     In  his  article  he  tells  how  he  applies  these  principles. 
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discarded  once  tor  all,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  this 
miniature  solar  system,  as  it  were,  consisting  of  a 
central  nucleus  and  one  or  more  rings  of  electrons. 

''Hut  the  nucleus  itself  is  apparently  the  seat  of 
immense  forces,  and  in  spite  of  its  exceedingly  infin- 
itesimal dimensions  it  contains  both  alpha  particles 
and  electrons.  Once  in  a  while  the  nucleus  of  one  of 
the  atoms  will  spontaneously  disintegrate  and  expel  an 
alpha  or  beta  particle. 

"A  new  element  has  been  born.  What  causes  these 
transformations?  Can  they  be  controlled?  These 
are  questions  which  only  the  future  can  answer.  But 
if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  remove  two  alpha  y)ar- 
ticles  from  the  atom  of  bismuth  or  any  of  its  isotopes, 
not  only  would  the  dream  of  the  alchemists  be  real- 
ized, but  man  would  be  in  possession  of  such  intense- 
ly powerful  sources  of  energy  that  all  of  our  coal 
mines,  waterpowers,  and  explosives  would  become  in- 
significant by  comparison." 

Put  in  less  technical  terms,  this  means  that  modern 
science  has  discovered  that  there  is  no  dead  or  inert 
substance,  but  that  the  form  and  character  taken  by 
the  various  chemical  elements  is  caused  by  their  par- 
ticular type  of  internal  activity.  Logically,  when  this 
manifestation  of  life  stops,  the  atom  ceases  to  exist. 
The  internal  character  or  vitality  of  the  atom  (or 
molecule,  depends  iipon  its  rate  of  vibration;  its  form 
upon  the  direction  of  this  vibration,  that  is  the  axes 
of  growth  and  its  bulk  or  outer  form  upon  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  these  vibration  paths. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  industrial  organization  to 
see  how  this  analogy  must  hold  in  order  to  obtain  a 
high  degree  of  creative  power  within  the  organiza- 
tion. The  chart  on  another  page  is  a  convenient  Avay  of 
expressing  the  principles  of  unity,  multiplicity,  and 
substance.  It  will  be  noted  that  unity  corresponds 
With  the  function  of  administration,  multiplicity  with 
production,  and  substance  with  supply. 

Supply  is  naturally  made  up  of  three  functions; 
purchasing,  transporting,  and  storing. 

Production:  Of  equipping  which  has  to  do  with 
plant  design  and  naturally  is  more  or  less'  concentric 
with  storing;  fabricating,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  individual  parts;  i.e.,  finished  or 
j)artly  prei)ared  materials  and  evaluating,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  recording  of  individual  operations  with 
reference  to  quality,  quantity  and  economy  of  per- 
formance, assembling  these  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search and  investigation ;  and  then  giving  unity  and 
vitality  to  the  productive  process  by  providing  means 
for  the  creation  and  design  of  more  suitable  operat- 
ing equipment,  thus  completing  the  productive  func- 
tion that  the  plant  is  organized  to  perform. 

Administration  is  made  up  of  compensating,  which 
has  to  do  not  only  with  employment  and  service,  but 
also  with  the  establishment  of  proper  industrial  rela- 
tions within  the  organization  from  the  point  of  view 
of  reward  for  services  rendered,  in  other  words,  the 
democratic  cari'ying  out  of  the  law  of  compensation 
within  the  organization. 

Financing  has  to  do  with  the  organization's  rela- 
tionship to  its  environment,  or  the  general  market, 
and  therefore  the  assembly  of  all  data  for  the  fin- 
ished cost  statement  of  output;  the  disposal  of  the 
finished  product  at  proper  market  prices,  and  the 
final  collection  of  all  the  money  due  the  organization 
for  the  services  that  are  being  rendered.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  unity  function  in  the  administrative  branch 


of  the  organization.  Planning  is  the  third  adminis- 
trative function  and  has  to  do  with  the  determining 
of  ways  and  means  for  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
incoming  financial  returns  for  services  rendered. 

How  These  Laws  Are  Put  to  Work. 

To  record  tlic  laws  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
quickly  available  for  use,  the  evaluation  department 
uses  graphical  charts.  In  the  production  divisions 
the  graphical  department  is  the  memory  and  corres- 
ponds to  the  cerebral  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Of 
course  the  production  progress  records  which  are 
given  to  men  and  groups  of  men  throughout  the  plant 
are  the  means  of  releasing  intelligent  thought  wher- 
ever a  particular  operation  is  performed.  These  re- 
cords insure  proper  functioning  without  direction  from 
the  conscious  mind  of  the  organization,  so  correspond 
to  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal-cord.  The  sympa- 
thetic .system  of  the  production  division  is  the  sys- 
tem of  daily  reminders  not  to  forget  to  do  certain 
things,  which  experience  has  taught  us  are  necessary 
as  a  matter  of  routine.  We  call  this  our  plant  "tick- 
ler" system  and  through  its  means  not  only  release 
creative  power  by  relieving  our  department  heads  of 
the  burden  of  remembering  routine  work,  but  insure 
against  forgetting  important  operations  which  should 
be  repeated  at  regular  intervals. 

Just  as  evaluating  and  compensating  are  more  or  less 
concentric  functions,  as  they  are  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  production  and  administrative  divisions,  so 
planning  and  purchasing  are  also  concentric  func- 
tions. 

The  stream  of  finished  product,  after  proper  evalua- 
tion, passes  out  through  the  selling  side  of  the  financ- 
ing function,  and  the  reward  for  the  service  rendered 
by  the  organization  comes  in  on  the  collecting  or  re- 
ceiving side,  which  contacts  the  planning  sphere  of 
the  larger  organization.  Of  course,  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  the  greater  the  service 
rendered  the  greater  the  reward. 

This  is  the  'basic  law  of  life  as  it  is  known  to  all 
engineers  and  scientists.  We  call  it  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  on  the  material  plane.  The 
philosopher  who  deals  with  mental  concepts  calls  it 
the  law  of  compensation.  No  one  can  escape  the  work- 
ing of  this  law. 

The  employer  may  pursue  the  shoi't-sighted  policy 
of  preventing  the  employee  from  using  his  brains  in 
his  work,  and  thereby  hold  his  compensation  down  to 
a  low  level,  but  he  does  not  gain  one  single  advantage 
by  doing  so.  The  result  is  simply  to  repress  creative 
effort  and,  what  is  even  worse,  to  deflect  creative 
power  into  destructive  channels. 

Practically  all  the  desti'uctive  forces  at  work  in  the 
industrial  world  to-day,  which  are  manifesting  in  or- 
ganized efforts  to  reduce  production,  are  the  results 
of  this  autocratic  domination  of  the  wills  of  the  work- 
men b.v  forcing  them  into  an  environment  where  free 
self-expression  is  an  impossibility. 

By  destructive  foi'ces.  I  mean  the  sabotage  methods 
exhibited  by  certain  aspects  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  Bol- 
sheviki  movements.  We  cannot  repress  the  creative 
process  in  the  individual;  we  can  only  deflect  it  into 


Note. — I  use  the  word  evaluation  'because  it  is  more 
comprehensive  than  "statistical";  it  includes  statis- 
tics but  adds  the  implication  of  judgment  based  upon 
knoMdedge. 

(Continued  on  page  66.) 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


The  National  Paper  Products  Company  at  Stockton, 
Cal.,  which  began  operations  early  in  December  with 
an  initial  force  of  150  employees,  is  planning  to  take 
on  one  hundred  more  soon  as  the  box-board  depart- 
ment has  been  made  ready  for  a  start.  Close  to  one 
million  dollars  has  been  put  into  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  new  plant.  Eighty  tons  of  board 
per  day  can  easily  be  turned  out  when  operations  get 
in  full  swing.  The  supply  of  paper  pulp  required  is  at 
present  being  obtained  from  British  Columbia.  Waste 
paper  in  huge  quantities  is  to  be  largely  used  as  raw 
material. 

With  the  sale  of  the  Farmington  River  Power  Com- 
pany of  the  Rainbow  Paper  Mills  at  Rainbow,  Connec- 
ticut, one  of  the  oldest  paper  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  Nutmeg  State  is  due  to  be  dismantled  in  the  near 
future.  In  making  the  purchase,  the  power  company 
secures  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Connecticut  for  the 
development  of  the  water  power.  The  mills  at  Rain- 
bow have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  fifty  years 
— Mill  No.  1  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years. 

According  to  John  W.  Bockman,  a  member  of  the 
California  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  consumers  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  have  been  eat- 
ing bread  baked  out  of  two-thirds  wheat  or  other  flour 
and  one-third  substitute  flour  made  of  spruce.  Ex- 
tensive experiments  made  to  determine  the  digestibility 
of  the  spruce  or  cellulose  flour,  have  proven  that  fully 
one-third  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  human  system.  The 
volume  of  this  flour  is  about  three  times  that  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  selling  in  Stockholm  at  about  40  cents  a 
pound. 

Members  of  paper  and  allied  houses  have  been  asked 
to  make  a  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  Building  at  State  and  Van  Buren 
streets,  Chicago.  The  enterprise  is  headed  by  Joseph 
Leiter.  It  is  intended  that  all  articles  manufactured 
in  Chicago  appear  on  display  there.  Interest  is  being 
shown  by  some  of  the  paper  specialty  houses. 

A  new  circular  saw-mill  with  a  capacity  of  20,000 
l)oard  feet  has  just  been  started  by .  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  mill  is  to  be  used  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  obtainable  for  experimental  and  test 
needs  certain  materials  which  cannot  be  procured  com- 
mercially. 

The  organization  of  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  Paper 
Mills  Cost  Association  was  recently  effected  at  Kala- 
mazoo, the  following  organizations  enrolling:  Kala- 
mazoo Paper  Company;  King  Paper  Company;  Mon- 
arch Paper  Company;  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company;  Hawthorne  Paper  Company;  Standard 
Paper  Company;  all  of  Kalamazoo;  Lee  Paper  Com- 
pank,  Vicksburg;  Michigan  Paper  Company,  Plain- 
well,  and  the  Bardine  Paper  Company,  Wolverine 
Paper  Company  and  Otsego  Coated  Paper  Companj^ 
Otsego.  The  association  was  formed  to  consider  cost 
problems  and  to  promote  cost  systems  in  all  the  valley 
mills.    George  T.  Jubb,  Kalamazoo  Paper  Co.,  is  Presi- 


dent, H.  C.  Bradford,  King  Paper  Co.,  secretary,  and 
P.  L.  Broesamle,  Monarch  Paper  Co.,  treasurer. 

The  Ashland  Power  Company  which  recently  obtain- 
ed control  of  water  power  sites  on  the  La  Flambeau 
River  near  Ladysmith,  Wisconsin,  plans  to  begin  the 
work  of  constructing  a  $2,000,000  dam  at  this  point 
in  a  few  weeks.  Two  years  may  be  required  to  build 
the  proposed  dam.  The  site  selected  is  fourteen  miles 
from  Ladysmith.  A  structure  half  a  mile  long  will  be 
required  to  dam  the  river  tlwgre.  Power  can  be  con- 
veyed from  this  point  to  Ashton  via  Mellen,  and  can 
also  be  easily  transmitted  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
and  to  the  ports  of  Duluth  and  Superior. 

The  Safepack  Mills  of  Philadelphia  are  now  oc- 
cupying their  new  headquarters  in  the  recently  re- 
modeled building  at  231  Chestnut  street. 

The  Mohegan  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Corporation, 
with  offices  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  was 
incorporated  at  Albany,  January  10,  capitalized  at 
$60,000.  The  incorporators  are  0.  M.  Baxter,  F.  M. 
Peterson  and  A.  J.  Yosler,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Enemy-owned  or  controlled  dye  patents,  estimated 
to  be  worth  anywhere  from  $50,000,000  to  $250,000,000, 
now  held  in  trust  by  A.  Mitchel  Palmer,  custodian  of 
alien  enemy  property,  are  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  concern  to  many  American  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, judging  from  the  flood  of  applications  for  the  use 
of  these  patents  that  are  arriving  in  a  steady  volume 
at  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington.  There  seems  to  be  widespread  fear  that 
these  patents  will  revert  to  their  owners  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  base  been  signed.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  settlement  of  this  dyestuff  matter  may  require 
legislation. 


EXHIBIT  OF  PAPER  TEXTILES  AT  NEW  YORK 
CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  Jan.  13,  1919. — Paper  textiles  on  display 
at  the  .office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  the  Custom  House  in  New  York  City 
show  a  wide  range.  The  extent  to  which  paper  has 
been  utilized  substitute  for  various  textiles  in 

Europe  during  the  war  is  surprising. 

Gireat  Britain's  principal  need  has  been  bagging.  A 
lieavy  standard  sack  made  of  the  paper  textile  is  shown. 
It  has  reinforced  edges  and  is  large  enough  to  contain 
four  bushels  of  grain.  For  military  purposes  a  sub- 
stitute material  made  of  paper  was  being  used  for 
machine-gun  belting,  and  a  camouflage  paper  textile  of 
flimsy  green  served  various  purposes. 

Paper  textile  carpets  comprising  nine  different  pat- 
terns are  also  on  display.  This  has  a  rather  dull  and 
unattractive  finish  and  is  much  like  matting  in  ap- 
pearance. Specimens  of  wall  coverings  that  are  shown 
are  mostly  in  dark  colors.  The  paper  textiles  being 
well  adapted  to  stencilling,  the  designs  are  quite 
artistic. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


OFF  FOR  NORWAY. 

Some  of  our  technical  men  must  be  related  to  the 
homing  pigeon.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  S.  Wang,  chief 
chemist  for  the  Riordoii  Company  essayed  a  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  homeland,  and  now  Mr. 
Grindstadt,  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  has 
spread  his  wings  in  the  same  direction.  We  imagine 
they  will  find  conditions  much  different  from  what 
they  last  saw  over  there.    Bon  voyage !— both  ways. 

COAL  IS  KING:  A  MOVING  PICTURE. 

The  subject  of  coal  is  a  '* moving"  one  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Pointers  on  waste  and  conservation  "are 
shown  in  a  most  interesting  way,"  by  the  film  that 
will  be  used  at  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
January  30th  as  a  part  of  the  program  on  "Power." 

The  picture  film  entitled  "Coal  is  King"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  from  a  scenario 
written  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Robert  June, 
M.  E.  This  film  deals  with  the  conservation  of  coal 
and  handles  this  situation  in  a  complete  and  convinc- 
ing manner.  The  story  is  directed  to  Presidents,  Gen- 
eral Managers,  and  Chief  Engineers  of  Power  Plants. 
It  has  no  appeal  to  the  small  customer  in  the  home. 

The  picture  deals  with  good  and  bad  methods  of 
coal  mining  and  transportation,  also  good  and  bad 
methods  of  firing,  the  use  of  power  plant  instruments, 
such  as  draft  gauges,  COo  recorders,  etc. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  the  boiler  surface  clean 
is  properly  brought  out.  Pictures  of  scale  and  soot 
removal  are  shown,  losses  caused  by  firing  the  boiler 
too  high  or  too  low,  above  or  below  rating,  losses 
caused  by  cutting  in  stand-by  boilers  too  early  or  too 
late,  losses  caused  by  uncovered  steam  pipes,  leaky 
pipes,  steam  traps,  etc. 

This  picture,  telling  the  story  of  coal  from  the  time 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  until  it  is  used  in  the 
generation  of  power,  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  throughout  the 
States.  No  small  details  have  been  omitted,  and  if 
the  lessons  taught  are  put  into  practice,  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  will  be  saved  the  nation. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
E-2.  Motor  fuel. — G.  K.  Gjerde,  Papir-Journalen. 
Apr.  4,  1918,  p.  42.  Comparison  between  the  advantag- 
es and  disadvantages  of  various  kinds  of  motor  fuel, 
acetylene  gas,  gasolene,  sulphite  alcohol,  etc.  It  is 
shown  that  sulphite  alcohol  is  the  best  substitute  for 
gasolene.  To  facilitate  the  starting  up  of  the  motor 
about  twenty  per  cent,  benzol  or  other  suitable  hydro- 
carbon should  be  added  to  the  alcohol.  Even  coal  oil 
can  be  added  advantageously  even  if  the  coal  oil  and 
the  alcohol  do  not  co-mingle  completely. — GHg. 

L-0.  CattiB  food  from  cellulose.  Svensk  Papers- 
tidniiig.  July  31,  1918,  ]>.  321.  S.  Lindeen  and  Profes- 
sor H.  Funkquist,  Aliiarps  University  for  Agriculture, 
Sweden,  have  made  exjieriments  with  feeding  cellulose 
to  pigs  as  a  substitute  for  beets  and  flour.  1  food  unit 
of  cellulose  is  equal  to  1  food  unit  of  beets  but  is  su- 
perior to  flour. — G.  Hg. 

L-0.  Cattle  food  from  cellulose.  Professor  H.  Isaaeh- 
son.  Aas.  Norway.  Papir-Journalen,  July  25,  1918,  p. 
102.    Results  obtained  by  feeding  cow  and  horse  with 


sulphite  cellulose  as  a  substitute  for  hay  and  oats. 
Figures  are  given  from  the  various  tests  made  and  it  is 
claimed  that  1.6. — 2.13  kilogram  cellulose  with  a  mois- 
ture-content of  6  p.c.  will  equal  1  food  unit,  which 
is  the  same  as  1.2  kilogram  of  oats.  Cellulose  treated 
in  a  Kollergang  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  dry  form  is 
considered  more  easily  digestible  than  cellulose  torn  to 
pieces  by  hand  and  left  in  water  for  12-24  hours. — G. 
Hg. 

L-0.  Substitute  for  leather,  cotton  and  hemps  in 
belts.  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri,  August  15,  1918,  p. 
248.  The  scarcity  of  materials  before  the  war  used  as 
raw  material  for  belts,  as  leather,  cotton,  hemp,  balata, 
etc.  has  caused  the  Swedish  Belting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Orebro, 
SAveden,  to  put  on  the  market  belts  made  of  paper 
yarn.  Belts  are  made  of  this  material  in  widths  of 
from  50  to  1,000  millimeters  and  in  lengths  of  125  me- 
ters. Of  special  interest  is  a  belt  where  steel  wires  are 
woven  in  between  the  paper  yarn.  Belts  exposed  to 
moisture  are  impregnated  with  coal-tar.  The  life  of  these 
belts  is  said  to  be  8-10  months. — G.  Hg. 

R-2.  Professor  Peter  Klason.  Svensk-Pappers-Tid- 
ning,  Apr.  15,  1918,  p.  149.  The  well  known  chemist 
and  sulphite  expert,  ex-professor  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Stockholm,  celebrated  on  the  4th.  April,  his 
seventieth  birthday.  The  aged  scientist  although  re- 
tired, has  not  given  up  active  work  but  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  country's  w^ork  on  food  conservation, 
being  a  member  of  the  governement  committee  for 
utilization  of  cellulose  as  cattle  food. — G.  Hg. 

R-4.  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  British  pa- 
p3r  controller.  Svensk  Papperstidning,  July  13,  1918, 
p.  323.  On  request  of  the  British  paper  controller  the 
British  Wood  Pulp  As,sociation  has  appointed  three 
persons  to  act  in  advisory  capacity  concerning  im- 
j)ort  of  pulp.  Of  these  three  persons,  one,  Mr. 
L.  P.  Andrews  of  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Company, 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Swedish  mar- 
ket conditions,  etc.  Mr.  George  Buchanan  of  Messrs. 
Becker  &  Company,  Limited,  handles  the  Norwegian 
interests  and  Mr.  Charles  Greenhalgh  of  Messrs.  Green- 
halgh  &  Co.  the  Canadian  interests. — G.  Hg. 


SOOT— THE  GREAT  ENEMY. 
(Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  Coal  Saver  No. 

4.) 

Soot,  or  lamp  black,  is  one  of  the  best  insulators  we 
have. 

Some  idea  of  this  can  be  had  if  you  remember  that 
l-5th  of  an  inch  of  soot  will  stop  as  much  heat  from 
reaching  boiler  tubes  as  a  layer  of  asbestos  one  inch 
thick. 

Did  you  ever  try  and  boil  a  kettle  of  water  on  a  pad 
of  asbestos  one  inch  thick? 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  your  boiler  if  you 
don't  remove  the  soot. 

If  3^ou  are  running  your  boilers  efficiently  there 
will  not  be  much  soot,  but  what  there  is  must  be  re- 
moved frequently,  otherwise  the  intense  heat  will  bake 
it  on  the  tubes  and  dynamite  will  not  shake  it  off. 

Remember  that  if  you  allow  j'^our  tubes  to  be  coated 
with  soot  they  might  as  well  be  covered  with  asbestos. 

Coal  costs  money. 

Don't  waste  it  tiying  to  heat  sooty  tubes. 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Ho3^s  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  th  s  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


/MMitiHitiiiiiiiiiiiiititiiriniiiiiiniiiiMMiniinrMiiiniMiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiNiiiiiiiiMiitiiiii[iiMiiih-MiMii 

E  3 

Eddy's  Fire  Pails 

Are  Practically  Everlasting 

I     They  are  made  of  Indurated  Fibreware  under  the  Eddy  process.    Not  being  metal,  of  course,  they  i 

I     cannot  rust.    They  will  not  crack,  warp,  .split  or  come  apart.    They  will  never  leak.    Having  a  round  | 

I     bottom  they  will  not  stand  up,  therefore  they  cannot  be  removed  for  ordinary  pail  purposes.    They  must  | 

I     remain  hanging  in  their  appointed  place,  ready  for  that  fire  which  may  start  at  any  time.  | 

1  You  can  secure  Eddy's  Fire  Pails  through  any  dealer  —  Ask  to  see  them  to-  I 

1  day.  1 


THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  Limited. 

HULL,  -  -  .  CANADA 

Makers   of    Canada's   Famous  Matches 


 Miriinri  iiniiiii  uininiiir  JiiiitiuiiiiiiHniiMiifinniiiiniiniiiiiiiir  iimiiiiiiiiiJiiiuMi  nil  iiiiiiiii  iiiiiiii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiihiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiimiiim.i.  iimiu~ 
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A  new  Canadian  publication  is  now  being  issued  in 
London,  Kng.,  and  is  the  organ  of  tlie  Khaki  University, 
whicli  is  being  attended  by  so  many  Canadian  soldiers. 

H.  M.  P.  Eckardt,  of  Toronto,  who  was  widely  known 
as  a  financial  writer  and  was  the  author  of  two  well 
known  books  on  banking,  died  last  week  at  Muskoka 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  forty-nine  years  of  age 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  mother.  Many  Canadian  pub- 
lishers will  learn  of  his  passing  with  great  regret. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Aitken,  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Aitken,  who  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que., 
and  Frank  H.  Matthews,  of  Toronto,  is  announced. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  this  month.  Miss  Aitken 
has  been  employed  for  some  years  in  the  office  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  at  Windsor  Mills. 

Alfred  Mellish  died  recently  in  Woodstock,  Ont. 
He  was  an  old  time  printer  and  was  at  one  time  pub- 
lisher of  the  Independent  newspaper  which  he  founded 
at  Comber,  Ont.  He  was  sixty-three  years  of  age  and 
was  prominent  in  lodge  and  church  circles. 

M.  J.  Hutchinson,  who  is  business  manager  of  the 
Bulletin  Publishing  Co.,  of  Edmonton,  and  a  former 
well  known  Ontario  newspaper  man,  is  now  District 
Governor  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Western  Canada. 

A  federal  charter  has  l^Q£n  granted  to  the  Standard 
Cabinet  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $95,000.  The  company  is  authorized  to  acquire, 
lease,  sell  and  deal  in  timber  limits,  and  operate,  de- 
velop and  manufacture  wood  lumber,  pulp  wood,  etc. 
Among  the  incorporators  of  the  organization  are  Rob- 
ert S.  Weir,  K.C.,  and  Frank  G.  Dort,  Montreal. 

In  the  recent  election  in  Thorold,  Ont.,  for  niuni- 
cipal  officers  for  the  coming  year,  Ed.  P.  Foley,  of  the 
Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  has  served 
several  years  in  the  council,  was  a  condidate  for  the 
mayoralty  in  a  three  cornered  contest.  He  was  de- 
feated by  only  28  votes. 

During  the  recent  holiday  period  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  again  paid  to  their  employees 
a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent  on  their  wages  of  the  year 
and  the  staff  presented  Charles  V.  Syrett,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  comjjany,  with  a  very  handsome 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  form  of  an  easy  chair  made 
of  English  morocco  leather. 

Many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  have  learned  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  P>enjamin  Tooke,  President  of 
Tooke  Bros.,  Montreal.  lie  was  a  dii'ector  of  a  num- 
ber of  enterprises  inchiding  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills. 

Hugh  r.  Fraser,  son  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  of 
Mabon,  N.  S.,  died  recently  in  Toronto  from  an  attack 
of  influenza.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old.  The 
late  Mr.  Fraser  was  employed  for  some  time  in  Brit- 
nell's  book  store,  and  later  was  on  the  staff  of  W.  J. 
Gage  and  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto. 

The  Modern  Paper  Box  Co.,  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  has 
been  reorganized.  The  entire  holdings  of  E.  E.  and 
J.  P.  Hale,  the  former  promoters,  have  been  acquired 


by  other  interests.  P.  H.  Secord,  pf  Brantford,  is  now 
President  of  the  company  and  R.  Bruce  Lang,  of 
Guelph,  is  Vice-President.  The  new  manager  is  C.  N. 
Hall,  formerly  of  Gait  and  Dundas.  J.  H.  Sraithers 
continues  as  superintendent.  The  company,  whose 
operations  will  be  greatly  extended,  specialize  in  set 
up  and  folding  boxes  and  in  "safety  first"  egg  cartons. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  Pioneer, 
Limited,  Toi'onto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to 
carry  on  a  general  printing  and  pixblishing  business. 

Claud  E.  Nicely,  who  is  a  son  of  F.  P.  Nicely,  man- 
ager of  the  La  Salle  Paper  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper,  chip  board  and 
specialties,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Toronto  P&per  Mfg.  Co.  Mr.  Nicely  spent 
some  years  in  the  plant  at  La  Salle  and  went  overseas 
with  the  61st  Winnipeg  Battalion.  He  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Imperial  West  Lancashire  Regiment  at 
the  front  and  invalided  to  Canada,  suffering  from  shell 
shock.  He  then  joined  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  was 
an  officer,  securing  his  training  at  Leaside  camp.  He 
served  in  France  for  some  time  and  owing  to  an  ac- 
cident and  nerve  trouble  was  subsequently  in  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  Old  Country  and  Canada  for  eight  months. 
Mr.  Nicely,  who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  at 
the  mill  in  (Cornwall,  is  now  associated  with  Charles 
F.  Mansell,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  whose  many  friends  are  pleased  to  see 
him  at  his  desk  again  after  being  confined  to  his 
home  for  some  days  with  a  severe  cold. 

Leonard  Weist,  while  working  in  the  Modern  Paper 
Box  Co.,  Guelph,  Ont.,  lost  a  hand.  He  was  feeding 
card  board  into  a  universal  cutter  and  creaser  and 
when  a  piece  fell  through  he  put  in  his  hand  to  get  it 
and  in  so  doing  the  press  crushed  the  member  in  a  ter- 
rible manner. 

The  Stovel  Co.,  Limited,  of  Winnipeg,  who  are 
among  the  largest  printers  and  publishers  in  Canada, 
recently  sent  out  to  the  paper  trade  a  very  appropriate 
holiday  greeting.  The  title  of  the  enclosure  to  a  very 
neat  but  effective  card  was  "The  Reveille  of  Peace." 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  issu- 
ing a  series  of  business  stimulaters,  which  are  full  of 
pep  and  pith  and  are  being  sent  to  all  printers,  box 
makers  and  manufacturers  in  Canada.  The  latest 
publication  is  entitled,  "Why  send  your  goods  to  mar- 
ket dressed  like  a  slouch."  It  is  a  clarion  call  to  neat- 
ness, attractiveness  and  the  use  of  best  quality  ma- 
tei-ials  in  paper,  printed  matter,  packages,  cartons, 
etc. 

R.  G.  Dingman,  who  for  several  years  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Financial  Post,  of  Toronto,  has  resigned 
and  taken  a  position  Avith  a  leading  financial  firm. 
His  successor  is  Gordon  Rutledge,  for  several  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Co's  trade 
publications. 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  manager  of  the  Dryden  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  was  re-elected  mayor  of  Drj'den.  Ont.,  by 
acclamation. 
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THE  MARKETS 


CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  January  13.— Trade  in  the  paper  arena  is 
opening  up  fairly  well  witli  the  advancement  of  the 
new  year  although  there  is  no  doubt  a  deterrent  effect 
owing  to  the  prolonged  argument  on  the  newsprint 
question  at  Ottawa.  Until  the  price  problem  is  defin- 
itely settled  buyers  in  other  lines  than  newsprint  will 
not  enter  the  market  so  readily.  In  some  specialties 
there  is  decided  activity  and  the  demand  for  book 
and  writing  papers  is  reported  good.  Book  and  writ- 
ing prices  will  be  advanced  in  the  cheaper  grades  as  it 
is  felt  that, turning  them  out  below  cost  is  a  poor  busi- 
ness policy.  P  -u  1, 

A  meeting  of  the  publishers,  who  are  users  ot  book 
papers  was  held  in  Toronto  last  week  and  a  deputa- 
tion will  be  sent  to  Ottawa  to  urge  upon  the  govern- 
ment that  Controller  Pringle  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions of  the  order-in-couneil  to  complete  an  mq^""/ 
into  book  and  writing  as  well  as  coated  papers.  This 
probe  was  started  over  a  year  ago,  but  beyond  one 
sitting  in  Toronto  there  has  not  been  much  progress 
made  although  the  books  of  two  or  three  mills  have 
been  audited  by  the  staff  of  G.  T.  Clarkson,  of  Tor- 
onto the  official  accountant.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Paper  Controller  has  declined  to  go  on  with  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  publishers  of  periodicals  desire 
that  he  should.  They  also  assert  that  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  combine  exists  among  the  book 
mills  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  alleged  combine 

investigated.  ,     ,      t    ^  .  ^i. 

The  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  sta1;e  they  are 
not  worrying  and  are  prepared  to  meet  any  inquiry. 
They  declare  that  paper  in  the  instance  of  several  pub- 
lishers has  been  furnished  below  cost  and  that  there 
has  not  been  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent  m 
price  let  alone  four  hundred  per  cent  as  has  been 
alleged  since  1914.  Wages  have  doubled,  the  cost  ot 
all  equipment  has  gone  up  enormously,  pulp  is  very 
much  higher  as  well  as  all  other  raw  materials  and 
freight  rates  add  to  the  expense.  There  is  no  sign 
of  any  come-down  in  the  cost  of  stock,  operation  and 
production,  marketing  or  distribution  and  they  will 
stand  to  their  guns.  _ 

One  leading  mill,  in  sending  out  an  announcement 
to  the  trade,  makes  some  pertinent  comments  on  Can- 
ada's unfavorable  trade  balance  and  high  rate  of  ex- 
change and  says  that  in  order  to  ad.iust  this  and  re- 
lieve the  exchange  situation  there  was  never  a  time 


when  it  was  so  important  for  Canadian  business  houses 
and  Canadian  people  to  buy  Canadian  made  goods 
when  possible.  Such  a  course  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  both  the  nation  and  the  individual.  The  im- 
portation of  high  grade  bond  and  ledger  papers  from 
the  United  States  has  been  decreasing  steadily  in  re- 
cent years,  owing  to  difficulties  of  supplying  the 
demand  in  their  own  country,  difficulties  with  trans- 
portation and  consequent  poor  deliveries  and  high 
rates.  Aside  from  the  reason  given  for  encouraging 
home  industry  the  one  big  reason  why  Canadian  made 
paper  should  be  purchased  is,  that,  it  is  equal  if  not 
superior  in  quality  to  imported  and  much  lower  in 
price.  Whether  many  projects  now  in  the  air  in  the 
way  of  extensions  to  mills  will  go  ahead  cannot  yet 
be  definitely  said.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  high  cost 
of  building  at  the  present  time  militates  against  ex- 
pansion and  before  much,  is  done  there  must  be  a  way 
of  bringing  the  excessive  cost  near  to  normal.  The 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assoeia; 
tion,  in  a  recent  interview,  stated  that  while  the  Do- 
minion enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  in  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  stores  of  raw  materials  yet  the  latter  un- 
utilized brings  no  wealth  to  the  country.  There  must 
be  applied  to  them  labor  and  conversion  before  they 
can  become  a  marketable  commodity  and  the  cost  of 
such  labor  and  conversion  must  not  be  disproportion- 
ate to  their  cost  in  similar  industries  elsewhere  if  we 
are  to  get  our  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

There  has  recently  been  sent  out  to  the  trade  in 
Canada  the  rag  classifications  adopted  by  the  book 
and  writing  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  The  rag  dealers  have  adopted  the  same 
without  comment  and  the  manufacturers  are  urged  to 
see  that  the  classifications  are  strictly  enforced  so 
that  the  quality  of  the  rags  that  are  gathered  in  Can- 
ada may  gradually  be  improved  over  the  present  stand- 
ard. There  has  also  been  i*,eceived  trade  J3Ustoms 
adopted  by  the  felt  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada 
in  marking,  claims,  tare,  rejected  material,  weights 
and  quantities,  delivery,  etc.  The  classification  of  rag 
stock  includes  roofing  rags,  No.  1  and  No.  2;  gunny 
and  bagging,  city  dump  rags.  etc. 

Prices  in  all  lines  of  paper  remain  steady  and  it  is 
thought  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  higher  grades, 
at  least,  for  some  months.  All  the  manufacturers  take 
an  encouraging  view  of  the  situation  'and  believe  there 
will  be  no  dull  period  this  year  as  many  predicted  be- 
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fore  tlie  close  of  the  war.  Tlie  uses  of  paper  are  more 
numerous  to-day  than  ever  and  the  expansion  of  the 
printing  industry  is  witnessed  on  every  side.  New 
publications  are  being  launched  and  others  are  to  fol- 
low. All  advertising  agencies  and  business  promoting 
mediums  as  well  as  mail  order  houses  and  department 
stores  are  going  out  after  bigger  business  and,  in  this 
campaign,  are  using  a  raft  of  printed  literature  which 
makes  times  good  and  stimulates  demand.  When  the 
])aper  investigation  is  over  at  Ottawa  and  the  control 
of  the  industry  no  longer  threatened  hy  the  federal 
authorities,  there  is  every  hope  that  the  business  will 
strike  a  stride  in  Canada,  Avhieli  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  its  development  and  create  in  the  Dominion  un- 
precedented expansion.  There  are  no  changes  in  prices 
to  record  this  week. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  . 

New  York,  January  11. — The  market  for  paper 
continues  generally  dull.  Inquiry  from  various  direc- 
tions has  improved  this  week,  but  actual  business  has 
failed  to  undergo  important  expansion,  as  buyers  for 
the  most  part  have  apparently  been  endeavoring  merely 
to  get  a  line  on  prices  and  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  they  are  ready  to  resume  purchasing  on 
a  worth  wliile  scale.  Demand  from  export  sources  is 
larger.  The  decrease  in  freights  to  South  America 
doubtless  has  induced  consumers  in  Latin-American 
countries  to  come  into  the  market  for  supplies  of 
paper,  and  indications  point  to  a  substantial  growth  in 
business  in  this  direction  within  the  near  future.  Ex- 
port firms  in  New  York  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
in  their  efforts  to  grasp  the  opportunity  that  appears 
to  lie  at  present  in  South  America  for  the  paper  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Tliere  seems 
no  questioning  the  fact  that  America  will  have  to 
serve  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  consumers  of 
paper  in  the  neighboring  countries  south  of  us  for  at 
least  the  next  several  years,  while  the  probabilities 
are  that  if  shippers  here  establish  themselves  in  the 
proper  way  in  South  America  they  kill  keep  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  trade  secured  there  for  all  time.  Ex- 
pectations are  rife  for  an  extensive  export  business  in 
paper  of  virtually  all  grades,  and  signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  activity  of  this  character  already  is  de- 
veloping. 

Domestic  consumers  and  jobbers  have  about  com- 
pleted their  annual  inventories,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  soon  re-enter  the  market  to  buy 
on  a  broad  scale.  Stocks  cannot  be  other  than  de- 
pleted, judging  from  the  policy  followed  by  buyers 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  mills  anticipate 
that  many  jobbers  and  consumers  will  seek  to  replen- 
ish stocks  to  nearer  to  a  normal  point.  In  the  mean- 
time, manufacturers  display  a  firm  attitude  and  are 
not  endeavoring  to  force  the  market.  Prices  are  gen- 
erally maintained  and,  in  some  eases,  the  tendency  is 
upward,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  trend 
is  more  in  the  other  direction  owing  to  the  absence  of 
demand. 

Newsprint  is  moving  in  a  consistent  manner  and  at 
firm  prices.  Demand  has  eased  up  slightly  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  but  not  enough  to  materially  affect 
the  situation,  and  consumers  are  absorbing  fully  as 
large  tonnages  as  they  normallv  do  at  this  season. 
The  attempt  of  new-^aper  publishers  to  have  the 
newsprint  price  case  reopened  has  had  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  market.    Manufacturers  are  given  to 


view  the  subject  witii  more  or  less  disdain  and  are 
not  permitting  the  matter  to  guide  them  in  their  pres- 
ent operations  in  any  manner. 

Book  papers  are  rather  easy  in  tone,  but  there  has 
been  no  further  recession  in  prices  recorded.  Mills 
are  not  as  busily  engaged  as  they  would  doiibtless  like 
to  be,  yet  shipments  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  crea- 
tive of  a  fairly  steady  market,  with  indications  point- 
ing to  an  increase  in  business  shortly.  Fine  papers 
rule  decidedly  firm  in  price.  Manufacturers  show 
little  or  no  disposition  to  reduce  quotations,  claiming 
tliat  the  cost  of  production  remains  the  same  and  that 
until  prices  on  raw  material  come  down  they  are  not 
justified  in  lowering  their  quotations  on  paper.  There 
is  merely  a  casual  demand  for  bonds,  linens  and. 
ledgers,  however.  Jobbers  are  doing  little  buying  of 
a  substantial  character  which  would  indicate  that  con- 
sumers also  are  greatly  restricting  their  purchases. 

No  improvement  is  noted  in  the  demand  for  coarse  ' 
papers.  Wrappings  are  moving  in  a  routine  way.  but 
fi-esh  buying  is  slow  and  apparently  involves  only 
such  quantities  as  are  directly  required.  One  repre- 
sentative dealer  states  that  demand  for  coarse  papers 
has  fallen  off  fully  15  per  cent  during  the  past  four 
or  five  weeks.  Quotations  as  a  rule  are  unchanged, 
though  some  grades  have  onsed'  off  sliffhtly.  bogus 
papers  in  particular  havino-  declined  in  price.  Tissues 
are  steady  despite  the  poor  demand.  The  Government 
is  still  absorbing  sizable  tonnages  of  roll  tissue,  but 
aside  from  this,  there  is  no  stroncr  factor  in  the  market. 

Boards  show  a  tendency  to  drop  in  price.  Manu- 
facturers arsrue  that  the  hi^h  cost  nf  Inbor  offsets  the 
reduced  cost  of  raAV  materinl  and  that  for  -this  reason 
there  is  no  just  cause  for  prices  to  decline,  but  the 
general  lack  of  demand  is  a  weakening  factor.  Chip 
board  is  selling  at  $55  to  $60  per  ton,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  some  sunply  could  be  secured  at 
lower  figures  in  certain  directions.  News  board  is 
quntod  at  $60  to  $65. 

GROTTNDWOOD:  The  situation  in  groundwood  is 
firm.  Reports  from  grinding  sections  tell  of  a  con- 
tinued reduction  in  output  as  the  result  of  freezing 
Aveather  and  difficulties  in  p-etting  all  the  wood  need- 
ed, which,  coupled  with  a  fairly  voluminous  demand 
from  consuming  ouarters  is  creative  of  a  steady  mar- 
ket undertone.  Between  $30  and  $32  per  ton  at  the 
crindinEr  mill  is  the  range  commonly  onoted  in  the 
East.  In  the  Watertown  distiMct.  strictly  No.  1  me- 
chanical pul]!  is  reported  to  be  freelv  selling  at  $32. 
and  talk  has  beon  heard  of  sales  at  higher  levels. 

CHEMICAL  PITLP.  Quietness  has  ruled  in  the 
chemical  pulp  market.  Con.sumers  have  displayed 
more  interest  and  hav^  inauired  with  erreater  eager- 
n^ss,  but  fresh  buvinfy  has  under^rone  little  actual  ex- 
nansion.  There  's  nevertheless  a  firm  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  stand  that  sellers  of  pulp  have  taken  is  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  Avhen  consumers  will  ne(^d 
supplies  and  that  Avhen  their  requirements  develop 
will  come  into  the  market  and  buy  accordinsrly.  Do- 
mestic bleached  sulphit'^  is  sellinsr  at  around  $120  to 
*125  per  ton  for  snot  lots.  Avhile  on  contract,  pulp  of 
this  grade  is  available  at  *1.10  to  $1.20.  Domestic 
unbleached  of  ncAvsprint  quality  is  quotable  at  *70 
to  $80  per  ton  f.o.b  pulp  mill,  and  domestic  easv 
bleachin?  sulphite  at  $85  to  $90.  Domestic  kraft  has 
eased  off  a  shade  and  is  now  available  at  about  $95 
a  ton  at  the  point  of  shipment. 
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RAGS.  The  feature  of  the  rag  market  during  the 
current  week  has  been  the  increased  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grades.  Felt  manufacturers  have  bought  in 
much  heavier  volume,  and  this  has  had  the  usual  effect 
of  strengthening  the  position  of  the  better  classes  of 
material.  Reports  state  that  felt  mills  have  just  booked 
orders  for  extensive  quantities  of  roofing  paper.  This 
appears  entirely  logical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
]iast  year  or  more  building  operations  throughout  the 
eountiy  have  been  nearly  at  a  standstill  and  that 
already  a  building  boom  has  started.  No.  1  roofing^ 
rags  have  sold  to  mills  at  from  2.25  cents  a  pound  de- 
livered up  to  as  high  as  2.50  cents  for  selected  packing. 
Thirds  and  blues  have  firmed  somewhat  and  dealers 
for  the  most  part  are  now  insistent  on  3.00  cents,  New 
York,  for  strictly  No.  1  repacked  rags.  White  rags 
are  quiet  and  more  or  less  nominally  quoted.  No.  1 
repacked  whites  are  available  to  manufacturers  at  6.00 
to  6.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  2 
repacked  whites  are  quoted  at  4.00  to  4.25  cents  and 
street  soiled  whites  at  around  2.75  cents. 

WASTE  PAPER.  P.uying  interest  in  the  low  grades 
of  old  paper  is  more  active  and  quite  a  fair  volume  of 
business  has  passed  this  week.  Folded  news  in  par- 
ticular has  been  sought  by  mills  and  sales  at  85  to  90 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  New  York,  have  been  re- 
corded. Mixed  paper  is  firmly  quoted  to  consumers 
at  about  60  cents  a  hundred  New  York,  No.  1  old 
kraft  paper  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents  and  No.  1  old  manilas 
at  1.50  to  1.60  cents.  Shavings  are  quotably  steady 
and  are  moving  in  moderate  quantity,  though  the  bulk 
of  current  demand  is  for  soft  white  shavings,  which 
are  held  at  around  4.60  cents  per  pound  New  York, 
while  No.  1  hard  whites  are  quoted  at  5.50  to  5.75 


cents.  Books  and  magazines  have  sagged  off  in  price 
to  an  extent.  Demand  is  poor  and  sellers  in  most  in- 
stances have  been  compelled  to  grant  concessions  to 
get  orders  from  manufacturers.  Heavy  flat  stock  is 
quoted  to  mills  at  around  1.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York. 

ROPES  AND  BAGGING.  Demand  for  old  manila 
rope  is  dull  and  prices  are  nominal.  Offerings  of 
sizable  amounts  to  mills  at  5.00  cents  a  pound,  New 
York,  have  been  noted,  but  most  consumers  have 
evinced  no  desire  to  buy  at  any  price.  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  is  available  at  3.00  cents  a  pound,  and  pos- 
sibly at  a  shade  under  this  figure.  Few  buyers  have 
been  in  evidence  this  week. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  CONFERENCE. 

^'  Continuing  the  successful  public  meetings  of  previ- 
ous years,  a  Forest  Protection  Conference  will  be  held 
at  Montreal,  commercing  Wednesday  morning,  January 
29th,  and  continuing  until  Thursday  evening,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Associa- 
tion which  includes  the  St.  Maurice,  Laurentian,  and 
Southern  St.  Lawrence  Forest  Protective  Associations. 
In  conjunction  with  these  will  be  held  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

The  general  program  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday  Morning-,  January  29. 

Annual  Business  Meeting  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation.   All  members  are  heartily  invited. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
(Allspices  of  Canadian  Forestry  Association.) 

Dual  Address  by  F.  J.  Campbell,  President  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  W.  Gerard  Power, 
President  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association. 


We  are  manufacturer*  of 


STEEL  TANKS 

MINE  CARS  -  PLATE  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

BURNS  &  ROBERTS,  LIMITED. 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  -  Toronto 


The   PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING  CO 
Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City 
DEALERS  IN 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION 


BUY  TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  NOW. 

Canadian  War  Loan  Bonds,  due  1933,  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price. 
To  Yield  $5.40  per  annum  for  each  $100  invested. 

There  is  no  other  investment  offering,  in  our  opinion, 
which  affords  such  unquestionable  safety  and  such  a 
large  return. 

The  market  price  of  these  Bonds  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing recently.  In  our  opinion,  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  We  feel  that  present  purchasers  will  realize 
substantial  profits  on  Bonds  purchased  now. 

Telegraph    or    telephone  your  orders.  They  will  be  filled 

without    commission  charges, 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION, 

Limited. 
164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &PUMP  CO. 

LIMITED 


ALL  STYLES 


WOOD  TANKS 


ALL  SIZES 


The  experience  of  our  Engineering  Department  in  designing  Wood 
Tanks  of  any  size,  shape  or  style,  is  at  your  disposal. 

Estimates  will  be  promptly  submitted  on  receipt  of  your  specifl- 
oations. 

Our  big  stock  of  Specially  Selected  Tank  Grade  Lumber  assures 
prompt  delivery. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  and  FACTOV<Y  •  TORONTO 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary. 
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MAnAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

SpedaliEe  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  18S6 
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Address  by  Major  Barrington  Moore,  of  New  York, 
a  well  known  American  forester,  recently  returned 
from  France. 

Address  by  a  Canadian  Forester,  with  overseas  ex- 
perience. 

Address  by  lion.  W.  R.  Brown  (Brown  Corporation), 
giving  the  results  of  clear  cutting  and  selective  cut- 
ting on  the  company's  limits. 

Plenty  of  time  for  discussion  of  each  address!  Mo- 
tion Pictures. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Annual  Meeting  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

Thursday  Morning  and  Afternoon,  January  30. 

(Auspices  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Association.) 

Address  by  E.  C.  Hirst,  State  Forester  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  "Lumbering  in  Scotland." 

Address  by  Lieut.  Lewis,  R.A.F.,  on  "Aerial  Photo- 
graphy." 

Address  by  Lieut.  Biggar,  R.A.F.,  on  the  Value  of 
the  Aeroplane  in  forest  protection. 

Address  by  J.  W.  Swaine  (Entomological  Branch, 
Ottawa),  on  slash  disposal  in  reference  to  protection 
of  timber  from  insects. 

Address  on  the  feasibility  of  slash  disposal  (speak- 
er's name  to  be  announced.) 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  be 
brought  in  and  will  be  of  such  an  interesting  character 
as  to  provoke  ready  discussion. 

Motion  Pictures  of  aeroplane  building,  etc. 
Thursday  Evening. 

Annual  Meeting  Canadian  Society  of  Forest  En- 
gineers. 


MAKING  MEN  LIKE  THEIR  JOBS. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 
useless  channels,  or  what  is  worse  still,  into  destruc- 
tive channels. 

For  example:  Let  us  liken  the  individual  to  a  steam 
power  plant,  into  the  boilers  of  which  fuel  (food)  and 
water  are  constantly  being  fed  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
nal energy.  This  power  plant  can  do  useful  work  by 
alio  wing  the  result  of  this  internal  combustion  (diges- 
tion and  respiration),  the  steam,  to  pass  through  the 
cylinders  of  the  engine,  thereby  making  the  energy  in 
the  fuel  available  for  useful  work.  If,  however,  the 
steam  pipe  to  the  engine  is  plugged  and  the  boilers  are 
still  heing  fired,  by  properly  bringing  together  fuel, 
air  and  water,  we  must  allow  the  steam  (energy)  to  es- 
cape through  the  safety  valve,  and  so  dissipate  it  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Price  Brothers  &  Co.  have  kindly  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  typographical  error  on  page  946  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  for  Octoher  17th,  1918.  The 
figure  should  have  been  211.3  tons  per  day  instead  of 
121.3.  The  211  tons  is  an  ordinary  performance  for 
the  big  Walmsley  machines,  and  the  able  management 

of  the  mill.   

O'BRIEN  POWER,  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO. 

The  O'Brien  Power,  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  head  office  at  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  to  build  and  operate 
pulp  mills  and  to  carry  on  generally,  among  other 
things,  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  pulp,  paper 
and  paper  products.  Among  those  interested  are  L. 
A.  Cannon,  G.  Parent,  L.  Casgrain,  C.  Deslauriers,  and 
A.  Chpuinard,  all  of  Quebec. 


SODA  ASH 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


Brunner   Mond   Canada  Limited 

Amherstburgy  Ont. 


Winn  &  Holland  Limited,  Montreal 

Agents 
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I  Ready  now,  in  handy  form,  complete  | 

information  on  American  I 
I                 Barking  Drums 

I  I 
1  We  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  our  barking  equipment.  It  is  | 
I    full  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  barking  of  wood  which  cannot  fail  to  interest   the  | 

I    practical  mill  man.     A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  I 

Send  for   this   book  of  photos   and  facts 

i                              Regardless  of  your  present  opinion  or  knowledge  of  mechanical  | 

I                      barking,  no  matter  what  method  of  removing  bark  you  now  employ  1 

I                      — or  your  reasons  for  employing  it^ — get  this  book.       Write  for  your  | 

1                      copy.  1 


FIBRE  MAKING  PROCESSES,  INC 


440  S.  Dearborn  St., 


CHICAGO 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  W 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  '.pecial  »eam8  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  Ufe,  smooth'  running,  fine  finish.  r  i,r^(i  \ 


CYLINDER  CO VER^ 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Limited  ""1 


GLASGOW,. 


SCOTLAND- 


CANADlAfi  AGENT  (who  holds  stockpr 

J.  A.  JAYLOR 

22  St;  Frucoi*  Xsvier  Street,  MONTREAL 


Wood  Stave  Acid  Tanks 

Blow  Pit  Tanks   -    Acid  Towers   -    Wood  Stave  Pipe 

made  from  famous  B.C.  fir 


Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Company,  Limited 


1551  Granville  St. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Internal  Cut  Gears 


Cut  by 
Experts 


Get  our 
quotations 


Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Company 

Van  Home  St.  -  -  TORONTO 


PANZL'^  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


I'or  Information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzi  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 

GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  j  of  the  cost, 
\  the  power,  and  i,  of  your  floor  spact  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  ait  Kinds  of  Stock 

H'ritm  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
Adonis:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co  ,  Limited 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340  University  Street, 
Montreal,       -  Quebec. 

Send  Enquiries  -  -  Estimates  Free 


THE 


ERFURT 

SIZING  PROCESS 

(Process  and  Apparatus  Patented) 


To  successfully  use  a  High,  Free  Rosin 
Size 

the  Free  Rosin  must  be  in  a  colloidal 
state 

The  Erfurt  Process  and  Apparatus  is 
the  only  system  that  will  make  these 
solutions, 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIZE 

Process  Engineers  Limited 

McGill  BIdg.,  Montreal 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

18   years   experience   In   pulp   and   paper   mill  an- 
gineering  exclusively. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

305  E.  Main  St.       Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

KALAMAZOO,   MICH.  TORONTO,  CNT. 


Manufacturer  s  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 
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Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.   R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Foi*ester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg-.  St.  John,  N.B. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
^-^  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Water  Storage  -  Power  Development 
Expertise  -  Reports  -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Ckem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  a/id  operation  of  Suiphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  ffilectrolytlc  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 


79  MILE  ST., 


Boston,  Mass., 


U.  S.  A. 


^60  B^?^St^ToiF6Vito. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
'  309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatior;  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturitig  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 
Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  &nd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE    MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.B. 
EATON  &  BROWNELL 
Consulting  Engineers  and  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Development,  Examination  of 
Properties,  Consultation  Reports. 
306-307    New  Sherman   Bldg.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N,    LARAMIE  AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Buildings  and  Equipments  Complete. 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Paper,  Board,  Pulp  and  Coating  Mills. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.E. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAPER.  PTJIP  AND  FIBBE  BOXIiI^S 

WATEB   POWEB  DEVEiOPMEUT 


HYDBATJIilC  STBTTCTUBES 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 
Manufacturers  of  ^^M!^ 

FOURDRINIER  i 
WIRES  i 


CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


ft  Am 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market   ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


Tbe  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:    Whitehall  Bid g.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


^?  ^?  ^-^ 
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BR>NCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  GAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXIGO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


FIRE  BRICK 

In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for 
any  type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you 
may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  eatablithed 
brands:  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 


Elk  Steel 


St.  Marys 


Keystone 


Rot 


ex 


Submit  full  partic  ilars  covering  your  require- 
ments and  we  can  aur.ply  the  Fire  Brick  that  is  best 
adapted  for  such  construction. 

ELK  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OF  CANADA.  LIMITED. 


Sun  Life  Building 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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EDITORIAL 


CAN  YOU  EMPLOY  DISABLED  SOLDIERS? 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  returned  soldier  prob- 
lem, giving  the  whole  man  his  old  job  and  finding  a 
new  place  for  the  disabled  man.  Someone  in  the 
United  States  has  suggested  a  new  service  flag  for 
employers  vvhich  will  show  by  stars  the  number  of  re- 
turned soldiers  employed.  A  special  star  might  be 
used  to  show  how  many  of  these  are  partially  inca- 
pacitated. 

A  big-hearted  paper  maker  whom  we  met  last  week 
suggests  that  our  industry  might  have  a  sort  of  honor 
roll  on  which  would  be  recorded  the  number  of  re- 
turned men  employed.  Such  a  record  could  be  made 
of  great  value  as  well  as  a  source  of  just  pride.  It  is 
not  only  an  honorable  act  to  employ  a  returned  sol- 
dier (though  it  is  but  a  duty),  a  company  is  honored 
by  the  presence  of  these  men  on  its  staff.  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  for  all  Canada  that  these  valiaut  fight- 
ers are  coming  back  after  the  sacrifice  of  time,  op- 
portunity, comfort  and  even  life,  limb  and  health,  and 
again  taking  up  the  raveled  and  often  broken  threads 
of  former  activities.  For  many  of  them  it  is  difficult 
to  do  so,  even  if  they  are  whole.  For  many  it  is  im- 
possible to  resume  the  old  work.  All  our  industries, 
and  none  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  manufacturers 
of  pulp  and  paper  are  taking  back  the  men  who  want 
to  come.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  a  record  could 
be  made  of  the  number  so  re-employed  by  each  mill, 
and  the  proportion  this  is  of  the  men  formerly  with 
each  company  who  have  returned. 

More  valuable  than  such  a  list,  would  be  to  go  a 
step  farther  and  record  in  the  case  of  injured  men  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  the  position  occupied.  If 
there  are  positions  in  the  mill  that  could  be  filled  by 
an  injured  man — and  there  are  many  such  —  they 
should  be  listed  and  classified.  The  name  of  the  mill 
need  not  be  made  pixblic,  and  the  record  should  not 
imply  an  obligation  to  take  on  such  men,  but  it  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  what  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
Committee  on  replacing  returned  paper  and  pulp  men 
in  familiar  surroundings  and  at  familiar  tasks.  It 
would  be  possible  for  such  a  committee  to  help  very 
greatly  in  getting  the  square  pegs  in  the  square  holfes. 
Something  along  this  line  has  already  been  done  by  a 
Pacific  Coast  mill,  where  it  was  found  that  more  than 
one  hundred  positions  could  be  filled  by  men  who  were 
more  or  less  disabled.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  classification  of  such  positions 
on  the  basis  of  kind  and  degree  of  injury.  That  is 
the  information  which  would  be  most  valuable  in  the 


re-establishment  of  the  invalid  soldier,  to  the  man,  the 
military,  and  the  industry.  The  collection  of  the  data 
could  be  done  through  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  the  dissemination 
of  it  would  suggest  many  new  possibilities  to  mills 
that  want  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  absorbing  the 
returned  man  and  putting  him  back  at  remunerative, 
constructive  labor,  where  his  initiative  and  individ- 
ual expression  will  count  for  something. 

Having  done  this  for  the  soldier,  our  industry  (and 
others)  will  appreciate  to  a  greater  extent  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  victim  of  industrial  accidents.  It  is' 
a  large  task,  but  a  great  opportunity  for  service.  Let 
us  get  about  the  work.  It  takes  many  a  hammer  blow 
to  chisel  a  statue.  A  big  chip  here  and  a  small  one 
there  is  the  way  it  develops.  The  big  mill  and  the  lit- 
tle mill,  all  play  a  part.  Some  can  use  a  man  with  a 
very  serious  injury,  another  will  place  a  man  nearly 
whole.  After  a  while  they  will  all  be  taken  care  of. 
Patience,  perseverance  and  patriotism  will  do  it.  The 
men  who  have  served  in  France  want  to  continue  to 
serve,  and  will  do  their  best  as  they  come  back  and 
as  we  help  to  give  them  the  chance.  A  Canadian  can- 
not do  otherwise. 


In  enumerating  the  various  materials  whose  im- 
ports to  Canada  caused  millions  of  dollars  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  coimtry,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  in  his  annual  report,  mentioned 
"paper  in  various  forms  to  the  extent  of  seven  mil- 
lions. In  1918  it  exceeded  8  millions.  I  mention 
these  particular  items  because  we  already  produce 
part,  and  we  may  eventually  expect  to  produce  the 
whole  of  our  requirements  in  all  of  them."  The  list 
includes  iron  and  steel,  vehicles,  engines  and  electrical 
machinery,  and  petroleum.  Almost  all  of  these  come 
from  the  United  Etates,  where  the  trade  balance  is 
usually  strongl.y  against  us  and  is  particularly  so  at 
the  present  time.  The  expansion  of  industries  that 
would  supply  our  own  needs  in  these  lines  would  not 
only  keep  this  money  in  Canada,  but  would  distribute 
it  among  Canadian  workmen,  who  in  turn  would  spend 
it  so  as  to  support  other  home  industries.  It  is  true 
that  we  can't  expect  people  to  buy  from  us  unless  we 
trade  with  them,  but  it  is  proper  to  keep  out  of  debt 
as  much  as  we  can. 


We  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Judson  A.  DeCew.  Mr.  DeCew  has  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  the  paper  industry. 
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ARE  WE  NEGLECTING  NEW  ZEALAND? 

The  imports  of  printing  paper  into  New  Zealand  in 
creased  from  £904,307  in  1915  to  £1,810,941  in  1916-17, 
but  the  amount  bought  from  Canada  increased  only 
from  £267,834  to  £267,970,  a  measly  £136.  Canada 
should  supply  practically  the  whole  of  that  market  in- 
stead of  only  15  per  cent,  of  it. 


The  Western  Lumberman  urges  that  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  British  Columbia  institute  courses 
in  foreign  trade  education,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Universities  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 

Go  to  it  B.C.  Perhaps  the  East  will  wake  up  and 
follow  suit. 


English  paper  makers  are  being  advised  to  apply 
for  the  release,  immediately  peace  is  signed,  of  "pivot 
men" — those  whose  employment  will  make  oppor- 
tunities to  employ  others.  This  is  expected  to  aid  de- 
mobilization by  getting  the  skilled  and  educated  men 
back  in  harness  to  help  absorb  the  rest. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OF  GIFTS  AND  GREET- 
INGS. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  was  pleased  to  receive 
many  cordial  greetings  during  the  new  year  season. 
Among  these  we  should  mention  especially  the  beau- 
tifully prepared  greeting  from  the  John  Martin  Co.,  of 
Winnipeg,  and  the  calendar  from  Sadler  &  Haworth, 
Montreal. 

From  Bates  &  Innes  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
their  Press  Felt  Record,  which  is  made  up  in  a  con- 
venient size  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  is  sub- 
stantially bound  up  in  a  convenient  size  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket,  and  is  substantially  bound  to  stand  the 
wear  that  such  a  book  will  be  sure  to  receive  around 
a  paper  mill.  The  ruled  pages  have  columns  headed 
for:  name  of  maker,  maker's  number,  style,  size,  date 
put  on,  date  taken  off  and  remarks.  The  pages  are 
headed  for  inserting  the  machine  number.  The  amount 
of  paper  made  by  the  felt  could  be  noted  under  re- 
marks, but  this  column  will  doubtless  be  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  keeping  a  record  of  peculiarities  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  felt  or  of  the  incidents  that  oc- 
cur during  its  use  on  the  machine,  which  may  have 
had  an  effect  on  its  performance.  There  are  pages 
enough  of  the  Felt  Record  to  last  a  long  whiic. 

The  book  has  32  introductory  pages,  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  history  of  paper  making  in  Canada,  ai'd 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per. The  idea  of  this  section  is  to  give  tiie  man  in  one 
department  of  the  mill  some  conception  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  other  departments  or  in  other  mills.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  finding  the  production  of  the  paper 
machine,  on  testing  pulp  and  paper,  and  a  number  of 
other  items  relating  to  this  business,  besides  a  few 
pages  om  miscellaneous  information  on  weights  and 
measures,  every  day  calculations  and  other  points  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  mill  work.  We  hesitate 
to  make  any  critical  remarks  on  the  value  of  this  ma- 
terial, as  it  was  compiled  by  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends  . 

Sadler  &  Haworth  have  produced  a  rather  unique 
calendar,  which  is  about  20"  by  30",  with  figures  3" 


liigli,  and  along  side  of  each  is  a  space  for  a  daily 
memorandum.  The  figures  are  arranged  in  vertical 
columns.  The  omission  of  all  the  Sunday  dates  leads 
us  to  think  that  this  firm  are  strict  Presbyterians,  and 
do  not  consider  it  proper  to  have  any  engagements  on 
the  Sabbath.    This  is  doubtless  a  good  suggestion. 

Toronto  Paper  Company  have  sent  us  a  "Daily  Re- 
minder." We  used  one  all  right,  but  it  takes  away  a 
good  excuse  for  not  doing  a  lot  of  things  on  time.  All 
we  need  now  is  a  Big  Ben,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  current  events  and  things. 


BUSINESS  PROFIT  OR  PLAIN  GRAFT? 

A  subscriber  to  the  "Paper  Maker"  who  holds  an 
important  position  in  the  American  Paper  Trade  has 
sent  that  journal  an  interesting  paragraph,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  very  sore  point  of  high  prices  for 
paper,  and  also  gives  us  some  authentic  facts  which 
account  for  the  remarkable  prices  paid  for  paper  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  gentleman  gives  actual 
facts  in  regard  to  a  certain  dealer  and  says:  "Some 
months  ago  a  certain  London  paper  merchant  pur- 
chased in  this  market  a  quantity  of  paper — grease- 
proof paper.    The  participants  were  : — 

A.  — The  buyer. 

B.  — A  N.Y.  forwarding  agent. 

C.  — An  obscure  broker,  not  in  the  paper  trade. 

D.  — A  local  jobber's  commission  salesman. 

E.  — The  jobbing  firm  employing  D. 

F.  — The  manufacturer. 

G.  — A  well  known  N.  Y.  paper  exporter. 

A.  gave  the  order  to  B.,  and  B.  gave  it  to  C,  al- 
though G.  endeavored  to  get  it  and  showed  energy  and 
judgment.  C.  could  not  fill  it  himself  and  passed  it 
over  to  E.,  who  then  placed  it  with  F.  Both  D.  and 
E.  made  handsome  profits,  enough  to  buy  each  an 
automobile,  and  autos  cost  money  these  days ;  and 
the  quantity  was  less  than  300  tons.  Heaven  knows 
how  much  B.,  C.  and  F.  made  on  the  transaction,  but 
(and  here  is  the  lesson),  by  giving  it  to  E,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  tricky  Yankee  who  had  a  short  time 
previously  succeeded  in  shipping  generous  quantities 
of  jute  to  a  German  in  the  West  Indies,  said  German 
arranging  the  licenses  through  a  friendly  Spaniard 
"in  good  standing."  Perhaps  the  original  buyer  would 
have  shown  some  other  preference  had  he  known 
the  facts." 


LET  THE  SOLDIERS  PLANT  TREES. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  afforestation  problem  be 
tackled  in  a  vigorous  and  far-seeing  manner.  The 
world's  .supply  of  timber  is  steadily  declining,  and 
the  demand  for  it  is  increasing.  Canada  exports  enor- 
mous quantities  of  pulp,  which  is  diminishing  our  for- 
ests, and  unless  some  provsion  is  made  our  supply  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  very  profitable  industry  will 
be  faced  with  difficulties.  W^e  might  begin  to  use 
our  army  of  returned  forestry  men  for  the  building 
up  of  a  national  asset  in  timber  which  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  leave  to  the  same  posterity  as  we  leave  our 
debt.  Forestry  is  a  business  which  requires  a  long 
outlay  of  money  and  no  private  individual  is  willing 
to  undertake  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  state.  The 
state  could  turn  a  considerable  number  of  discharged 
soldiers  to  afforestation  schemes  with  advantage  to  it- 
self.— Ottawa  Citizen. 
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With  eight  solid  days  of  counsel's  argument  behind 
it,  the  proceedings  before  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal 
swung  into  the  third  weekly  lap  this  week,  on  Mon- 
day, and  indications  as  they  appeared  at  Ottawa  seem- 
ed it  was  good  for  quite  a  few  days  more  at  least. 

During  the  week-end  the  impression  appeared  to 
be  that  appeal  in  the  newsprint  case  would  be  wound 
up  around  Tuesday  night,  but  the  judges  are  not  go- 
ing to  stop  then,  because  it  is  their  announced  inten- 
tion to  take  up  the  appeals  in  the  differential  imme- 
diately after  the  appeals  of  the  Publishers  and  the 
Manufacturers  have  been  heard. 

A  safe  guess  as  to  the  progress  of  the  proceedings 
seemingly  was  that  the  differential  appeals  will  be 
under  way  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Manufacturers  took  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  sitting  last  week.  Mr.  Tilley,  K.C.,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, assistant  counsel  for  the  newspapers,  Mr.  George 
F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  John  R.  Booth,  Mr. 
John  F.  Orde,  K.C.,  for  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  and 
Mr.  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  appeared  on  liehalf  of 
Abitibi,  Spanish  River,  and  St.  Maurice  Companies 
were  heard. 

So  many  'large  and  important  questions  to  the" 
newsprint  industry  were  heard  that  it  is  hardly  within 
the  province  of  any  lay  mind  to  gauge  Avhich  was  the 
most  essential  one.  Besides  it  does  not  do  at  this 
stage  to  comment  whilst  the  issue  is  before  the  judges 
of  the  Tribunal. 

Summarized  the  seeming  big  issues  were :  Mr.  Mit- 
chell contesting  of  the  validity  of  the  Paper  Control 
Tribunal,  Mr.  Montgomery's  address,  the  non-admis- 
sion of  any  new  evidence,  and  the  still  delayed  consid- 
eration of  the  judges  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Clarkson  before  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Tribunal  in  November  into  the  original 
record. 

So  far  as  developments  up  to  and  over  the  week-end 
had  shown  the  original  record  as  under  review  by  the 
judges  was  shut  and  closed  just  as  tight  as  it  was 
one  week  ago.  The  Judges,  of  course,  reserve  the  right 
(just  as  they  said  in  November)  to  hear  new  evidence. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
the  evidence  then  given  was  taken  under  "reserve" 
and  to  all  outward  appearances  it  still  stays  there. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  the  statement  of 
Mr.  George  F.  Henderson,  that  the  John  R.  Booth 
mill  cannot  and  will  not  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper  if  the  present  system  of  averaging 
is  continued,  meaning  that  Ottawa  newspapers  will 
have  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  supply  of  paper. 

Many  interesting  developments,  and  sidelights  on 
situations  in  connection  with  the  newsprint  inquiry 
which  have  gone  before  were  told  of  or  mentioned. 
Among  them  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
that  taking  the  newsprint  investigation  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present  time,  as  applying  to  the  attitude 
of  the  newspapers,  had  been  a  "disgrace  to  the  press 
of  Canada,"  and  some  members  of  the  press  them- 
selves "were  ashamed"  of  it. 


A  report  of  last  week's  proceedings  is  briefly  as 
follows :  On  Monday  Mr.  Tilley  concluded  his  main 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Victor 
E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  immediately  followed  questioning  the 
Validity  of  the  Newsprint  Inquiry.  He  claimed  that 
in  the  whole  proceedings  the  Government  had  not 
power  to  fix  newsprint  prices.  A  long  and  more  or 
less  exhaustive  technical  argument  ensued. 

Chairman  White  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mitchell  that 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal  Avere  "here"  under  the 
authorization  of  the  Government.  "If  you  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  want  to  question  our  (the  judges)  authority 
you  will  have  to  choose  some  other  way  of  doing  it." 

Mr.  Mitchell  went  on  to  explain  that  his  position 
and  contention  was  that  the  body  was  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal whose  authority  to  act,  he  questioned. 

Mr.  Justice  White  then  told  Mr.  Mitchell  that  he 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  was  only  wasting  his  time  arguing. 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  went  on  to  maintain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  acts  had  attempted  to  deprive  an  in- 
dustry (the  paper  industry)  of  its  rights.  After  more 
lengthy  and  involved  legal  discussion  Mr.  Justice  Mid- 
dleton  said:  "This  board  (the  three  judges)  surely 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  acts  of  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council. "  He  further  mentioned  that  the 
function  of  the  Board  was  to  investigate  the  price  of 
newsprint  paper  which  had  been  set  by  Mr.  Pringle 
and  which  had  been  appealed  against. 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  ruled  that  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  con- 
tention that  he  was  not  only  attacking  the  validity 
of  the  appointment  of  the  judges  but  also  the  right  of 
all  the  ordex*s-in-council  ordering  an  investigation  into 
the  price  of  newsprint  paper. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  it  was  what  he  was  doing  and  in- 
tended to  do. 

Criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Government ;  the  War 
Measures  Act ;  its  powers,  etc.,  was  made  by  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, as  it  related  to  the  newsprint  investigation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  argued  that  the  Government  acted  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  Canada  in  hindering  exports 
of  paper  and  that  the  War  Measures  Act  was  grossly 
misused,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  differential. 

Mr.  Mitchell  took  up  other  branches  of  his  case. 
Among  other  items  of  his  address  being  the  criticiz- 
ing of  what  he  termed  "bulky  editions"  of  the  press 
at  a  time  when  newsprint  paper  should  have  been  con- 
served. 

After  Mr.  Mitchell  had  concluded  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery began  his  address  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

In  resuming  his  address  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery followed  during  the  early  stages  of  the  morning 
session  the  dictum  which  Mr.  Mitchell  had  advanced 
the  previous  day ;  part  of  which  was  that  only  in  so 
far  as  the  newspapers  Avere  being  ruined,  were  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  entitled  to  a  fixation  of  news- 
print prices.  Two  cardinal  principles  were  advanced 
by  Mr.  Montgomery. 

The  first  was  in  effect  that  Mr.  Pringle  and  the 
members  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  had  as  a  first 
duty  to  ascertain  the  evil  complained  of  by  the  news- 
papers, in  order  to  find  out  how  far  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  go  in  order  to  cure  it.  Broadly  meaning 
that  tlie  representations  advanced  by  the  publishers 
and  which  resulted  in  the  steps  leading  up  to  tJie  News- 
print Inquiry  being  formed  had  first  to  be  proved,  be- 
fore anything  else  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  justify 
the  later  px-oceedings.  Time,  Mr.  Montgomery  claim- 
ed, had  shown  that  the  press  was  NOT  being  ruined. 

The  second,  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  was  that  "ex- 
ceptions had  to  be  considered,"  so  that  one  industry 
(the  pulp  and  paper  industry)  was  not  to  be  injured 
in  an  attemj)t  to  lielp  another  industry  (the  press.) 

Taking  up  the  various  steps  and  happenings  which 
had  goiu;  l)efore  and  wliich  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  through  the  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  newsprint  inquiry, 
Mr.  Montgomery  Tuesday  morning  went  on  to  assert 
that  "no  attempt  had  been  made  before  Mr.  Pringle 
to  prove  the  assertion  that  newspapers  were  being 
"ruined."  Mr.  Montgomery  referred  to  what  Mr. 
Stewart,  K.C.,  Crown  (^'dunsel  had  objected  to  in 
1917,  as  to  evidence  being  taken  to  show  that  news- 
papers could  pass  on  the  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  attitude  of  the  Crown  Counsel  then  was 
that  Mr.  Pringle 's  inquiry  would  show  that  if  the  cost 
of  newsprint  was  excessive  is  should  be  reduced.  If 
not  excessive  then  it  was  time  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  newspapers  could  pass  the  costs  on. 

Mr.  Montgomery  dissented  from  the  view  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Government. 
Counsel  for  the  manufacturers  claimed  the  newspapers 
had  not  waited  for  a  final  settlement  of  newsprint 
prices.  Instead  most  of  them  had  gone  ahead  and 
doubled  their  price  per  copy. 

Another  point  was  that  they  (the  newspapers)  aside 
from  anything  they  had  made  from  the  subscription 
end  had  greatly  benefitted  through  the  mediiim  of  ad- 
vertising in  connection  with  the  various  advertising 
campaigns  conducted  by  the  (lovernment  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Further  Mr.  Montgomery  read 
an  extract  from  The  Financial  Post  which  attributed 
a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  and  a  bonus  of  two  per 
cent  for  a  certain  quarter,  of  the  fiscal  year  of  an 
Ontario  newspaper.  In  the  afternoon  more  about  this 
reference  was  heard,  which  is  referred  to  further  on. 
The  proprietor  of  the  paper  who  paid  this  dividend 
"wa.s^  Mr.  Montgomery  claimed,  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  was  responsible  for  the  newsprint  in- 
quiry and  who  had  told  the  Government  that  news- 
papers should  be  treated  as  laniversities  rather  than 
commercial  enterprises.  Counsel  for  the  manufac- 
turers went  on  to  assert  that  this  paper  could  not 
have  been  one  of  the  best  off,  as  its  proprietor  had  put 
up  the  loudest  howl. 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
any  evidence  that  this  paper  was  one  of  the  w^orst  off? 
Mr.  Montgomery  replied  that  the  manufacturers  had 
not' means  of  getting  this  evidence.  "We  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  man  who  howls  loudest  is  the  hardest 
stuck. ' ' 

Mr.  Montgomery  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  profits 
made  by  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  giving  it  as  being 
48.75  per  cent  last  year  on  the  common  stock,  thereby 
showing  that  even  sometimes  in  a  price  regulated  in- 
dustry, some  concerns  will  necessarily  make  large 
profits,  and  for  this  reason  it  Avas  manifestly  unfair 
to  judge  all  the  paper  mills  by  the  profits  shown  for 
the  Laurentide  Company. 

A  general  laugh  resulted  when  Mr.  Tilley  inquired 
Avhat  page  of  the  evidence  the  profits  of  the  Ogilvie 


mills  was  on  and  Mr.  Montgomery  replied,  "Oh,  it  is 
not  on  the  record,  it  is  just  an  illustration." 
Demand  Exceeds  Supply. 

Mr.  Montgomery  referred  to  the  period  previous  to 
the  war  stating  that  then  the  supply  of  newsprint 
sometimes  exceeded  demand.  During  the  war  period 
Mr.  Montgomery  said  the  opposite  had  been  the  case,, 
and  was  a  period  when  the  manufacturers  might  look 
for  a  profit.  This  profit  might  not  only  be  a  reason- 
able one  but  one  which  would  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  previous  seven  lean  years  and  seven  more 
which  would  probably  follow. 

The  actual  costs  of  manufacture  at  Price  Bros,  was 
gone  into  and  as  reflected  by  the  reports  of  ]\Ir.  Clark- 
son  had  advanced  from  $34.79  in  March,  1917,  to  $44.72 
in  February,  1918.  Price  Bros.,  he  said,  had  been  less 
<^feeted  than  some  other  mills  by  the  increases  in 
costs.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  publishers  of  the 
United  States  acquiring  a  supply  of  paper  from  the 
Ilarmsworth  Mill  in  Newfoundland.  He  claimed  that 
even  under  favorable  conditions  that  the  "contracts" 
read:  "COST  PLUS  $15  PER  TON."  He  went  on  to 
mention  that  this  amount  had-  later  been  reduced  to 
"cost  plus  $10  per  ton,"  as  the  publishers^  company 
was  selling  to  its  own  customers  at  $70  odd,  as  com- 
pared with  the  then  fixed  price  of  $60  per  ton  for 
private  manufacture. 

Mr.  Montgomery  contended  that  Canadian  news- 
papers had  refused  to  accomplish  the  fifteen  per  cent 
in  reduction  of  news  matter  as  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  He  admitted  that  the  Canadian  press  had 
agreed  to  give  fewer  exchange  copies  and  to  conserve 
paper  by  refusing  to  accept  the  return  of  copies  from 
the  news  dealers. 

On  resuming  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery said  that  .his  reference  of  the  morning  regard- 
ing the  item  in  the  Financial  Post  had  been  read  into 
the  record,  and  went  on  to  further  explain  that  on  this 
basis  if  the  same  profits  continued  for  a  year  the  re- 
turn would  be  twenty  per  cent  in  dividends  with  an 
eight  per  cent  bonus.  The  paper  referred  to  was  The 
Toronto  Star. 

In  regard  to  the  Canada  Export  Company,  he  said 
it  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ex- 
T)ort  trade  to  South  Africa,  South  America,  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.  The  Webb  Bill  in  the  United 
States  was  cited  showing  that  any  combination  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  export  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered a  combine. 

"It  may  be  here  remarked  that  apart  from  the  ir- 
relevancy of  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Ex- 
port Company,  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  the 
objection  to  the  enlargement  of  the  proposed  investi- 
gation— a  reason  which  explains  the  persistence  of  the 
publishers." 

"As  previously  noted  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  of  which  a  large  number  of  Can- 
adian Publishers  are  members,  had  secured  the  in- 
dictment for  alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law 
of  seven  of  the  mainifacturers — fiA'^e  of  them  being 
mills  under  investigation  (in  Canada.) 

The  cases  Avere  then  aAvaiting  trial  in  the  United 
States. 

The  patent  objective  of  the  proposed  inquiry  was  to 
make  use  of  the  Canadian  iuA'estigation  as  a  fishing 
expedition  to  secure  evidence  for  use  in  connection 
Avith  the  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Manufacturers  pointed  out  to  the  Publishers' 
counsel  the  gross  unfairness  of  this,  and  this  having 
failed,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
object  of  the  Publishers. 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  this  was  the  only 
object  the  Publishers  had  in  coming  into  the  investi- 
gation and  when  their  attempts  had  failed  they  with- 
drew. 

Mr.  Montgomery  referred  to  Mr.  Eichardson's  posi- 
tion at  the  Calgary  hearing  before  the  Controller.  The 
Manufacturers,  he  said,  had  first  been  told  that  the 
Publishers  were  not  coming  in,  but  after  repeated  re- 
quests from  Mr.  Pringle  they  did  come  in.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  ground  for  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery claimed  rested  with  the  Publishers,  but  they 
had  made  no  effort  to  relieve  themselves  of  it  and 
threw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Crown  Counsel,  Mr. 
Stewart,  K.C. 

The  differences  in  the  various  figures  in  the  Clark- 
son  reports  Mr.  Montgomery  explained  was  due  to  the 
period  that  elapsed  from  the  time  the  accountants  had 
started  at  the  first  mill  until  they  had  been  able  to  get 
around  to  the  last.  Consequently,  when  some  costs 
were  presented  they  were  out  of  date  owing  to  the 
changing  wood  costs  and  other  conditions. 

Touching  just  then  briefly  on  the  matter  of  differ- 
entials Mr.  Montgomery  said  it  had  been  a  ease  of  ac- 
tually taking  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  of 
money  'earned  and  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  pub- 
lishers. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  differentials  was  a 
matter  between  the  mills  themselves.  In  reference  to 
the  Order-in-Couneil  authorizing  the  differentials  and 
the  compensation  of  one  mill  by  or  to  another,  he 
said:  "It  would  require  very  strong  evidence  before 
any  court  that  a  proceeding  of  that  kind  was  essen- 
tial.   It  was  purely  confiscation." 

The  method  and  practise  followed  by  Mr,  Clarkson 
in  preparing  his  reports  was  referred  to.  It  M^as  the 
same  Mr.  Montgomery  said  as  had  been  followed  in 
the  United  States  investigation  and  eliminated  every- 
thing that  could  be  considered  as  a  hazard.  "His  (Mr. 
Clarkson 's)  reproductions  have  been  costs  pure  and 
simple,"  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

He  mentioned  that  in  February,  1917,  the  costs  of 
one  mill  ran  as  high  as  $96.77  per  ton  without  allow- 
ance for  selling  which  if  added  would  send  the  sale 
price  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  wanted  to  know  why  the  differ- 
ence in  costs  of  Price  Bros.,  as  shown  for  the  month 
of  March,  1917,  in  the  first  report  at  $76.06  should  in 
the  second  report  be  shown  to  be  only  $34.71. 

Mr.  Montgomery  pointed  out  that  at  times  with  some 
mills  low  water  interferes  with  operations  and  pro- 
duction does  not  keep  up  and  costs  go  higher.  At  other 
times  slush  pulp  cannot  be  used  and  lapped  pulp  has 
to  be  substituted.  During  the  period,  according  to 
Mr.  Montgomery's  explanation  of  Avhat  Mr.  Clarkson 
had  said,  was  that  between  the  first  visit  of  the  ac- 
countants and  the  second  that  a  change  had  been 
made  in  the  inventory  system  or  the  cost  charge  sys- 
tem, with  the  result  that  the  second  report  reflected 
inventory  prices  but  had  no  reference  at  all  to  selling 
prices.  Counsel  went  on  to  give  various  examples  as 
to  the  different  methods  which  may  be  followed  in 
building  up  a  selling  price.  Inventory  costs  he  show- 
ed did  not  necessarily  mean  market  values  of  ma- 
terials. 


As  to  the  contention  that  had  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Tilley  as  to  the  need  for  increased  working  capital 
Mr.  Montgomery  showed  that  with  values  going  up  all 
around  due  to  war  conditions  and  supplies  of  com- 
modities becoming  scarce  that  the  manufacturers  had 
to  protect  themselves  by  securing  larger  stores  than 
usually  carried  during  the  pre-war  period.  Increased 
values  and  stocks  obviously  required  greater  working 
capital.  Even  then  it  was  not  all  smooth '  sailing. 
There  were  losses  and  inconveniences.  Fires  occurred 
in  coal  piles,  additional  storage  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided,  in  some  cases  new  buildings  erected. 

"Coal  is  only  one  item,"  continued  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. "It  is  a  large  and  important  item.  It  requires 
practically  ton  for  ton,  per  ton  of  paper."  Another 
prospect  that  had  to  be  considered  was  when  the  em- 
bargoes were  removed  and  the  price  went  down,  if  the 
manufacturer  had  on  hand  a  greater  supply  than  the 
man  who  bought  from  day  to  day,  who  was  going  to 
recoup  him?  Increased  labor  charges  was  another 
big  element  in  advancing  manufacturing  cost. 

The  increased  cost  of  food  for  woods  operations 
were  referred  to  and  some  mirth  was  caused  anent  the 
"pork  aiid  beans"  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Thomas  given 
before  Mr.  Pringle. 

As  regax'ding  the  position  the  manufacturers  had 
been  placed  in  by  the  accountants  being  sent  into  their 
mills  in  connection  with  the  investigations,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery said :  ' '  You  would  think  we  were  trustees 
for  the  newspapers  and  have  to  render  an  account  of 
our  stewardship."  The  principle  of  averaging  ,costs 
was  taken  up  and  Mr.  Montgomery  cited  what  had 
happened  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  an  average  price  for  coal.  The  result 
of  it  was  that  the  price  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
the  higher  cost  mines  to  operate.  Then  it  was  found 
a  new  price  had  to  be  set  if  production  was  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Montgomery  maintained  that  when  the  price 
for  paper  was  set  that  it  should  be  high  enough  to 
give  a  profit  to  the  high  cost  mill  efficiently  con- 
ducted. 

He  went  on  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Pringle  in- 
vestigation and  quoted  figures  for  various  mills, 
showing  that  while  the  manufacturers  were  compelled 
to  sell  at  $50,  that  it  did  not  equal  their  manufactur- 
ing costs.  "It  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  press  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  are  ashamed  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Tilley  objected  and  wanted  to  know  further 
details. 

Mr.  Montgomery  referred  to  the  Montreal  Gazette 
and  its  editorials  on  the  newsprint  situation. 

Mr.  Montgomery  cited  the  position  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Company  and  averaged  its  costs  from  January 
to  March,  which  he  said  was  $53.99,  and  selling  ex- 
pense $1.69.  The  publishers  state  the  costs  were 
$50.33.  "The  real  costs  for  the  last  month  investigat- 
ed were  $58.99,  without  selling,"  continued  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, "yet  they  (Can.  Paper  Co.),  were  called  on 
for  eleven  months  to  supply  paper  at  the  Government's 
price,  which  actually  cost  over  sixty  dollars."  The 
Ontario  Paper  Company  and  St.  Maurice  were  also 
mentioned. 

In  connection  with  the  News  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany the  early  statement  had  been  used  reflecting 
costs  at  $38.81,  whereas  the  cost  averaged  over  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  was  $51.54  without  selling. 
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■'You  can  see  where  thoy  (('an.  Pai)er  Co.)  were  get- 
ting off  at,''  Mr.  Montgomery  told  tlie  judges. 

Tracing  further  the  Iiistory  of  wliat  iiad  hap|)ened 
in  the  Priiigle  investigation  Mr.  Montgomery  drew 
attention  to  the  meeting  of  January  10th,  after  which 
the  publishers  issued  a  certain  biilletin,  which,  as  Mr. 
Montgomery  styled  it,  "was  sent  out  by  their  own  peo- 
ple." The  manufacturers'  counsel  secured  one  of  the 
bulletins,  and  as  he  told  the  judges  it  M'as  the  first 
source  of  information  the  manufacturers  had  been 
able  to  receive  as  to  what  the  newspapers  wanted  in- 
quired into.  "Arbitrary  figures,  machhie  losses,  and 
the  like   " 

Continuing  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Montgomery  re- 
sumed his  remarks  regarding  the  practice  the  news- 
papers had  adopted,  and  the  position  they  had  taken 
in  regard  to  the  securing  of  information  concerning 
the  newsprint  inquiry.  "The  publishers  have  never 
fought  in  the  open  in  this  case,"  said  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. "They  did  everything  but  appear  in  court  in  an 
honorable  manner.  It  was  grossly  unfair."  Con- 
cerning activities  of  Mr.  Imrie,  Mr.  Montgomery  said 
"He  did  nothing  but  hedge." 

The  selection  of  four  low  cost  mills  by  the  news- 
papers as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  cost,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery styled  as  grossly  unfair  to  the  high  cost  mills.  He 
pointed  out  the  wide  variance  of  costs  and  cited  the 
unjustness  it  would  bring  to  such  mills  as  Brompton 
and  the  Canada  Paper  (Company. 

Mr.  Montgomery  maintained  that  the  Judges  could 
not  take  the  evidence  at  the  November  session  into 
account,  as  it  had  been  taken  under  reserve.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  it  was  on  a  good  deal  of  this  evidence 
that  the  publishers'  brief  was  built.  The  tribunal 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Tilley  that  counsel  for  the  manu- 
facturers had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  upon  it. 

The  situation  was  that  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Clarkson  in  November  late  costs-  of  the  Laurentide 
mill  were  put  in.  These  costs  the  newspapers  claimed 
were  lower  than  during  the  previous  six  months,  but 
that  for  the  period  Mr.  Pringle  had  raised  his  price 
to  $69.  The  contention  was  the  publishers  had  never 
seen  the  late  Booth  costs. 

Justice  White  took  the  view  that  it  might  be  fair 
for  Mr.  Montgomery  to  state  that  he  had  information 
leading  toward  the  belief  that  if  Mr.  Clarkson  was  re- 
called that  his  testimony  of  the  Booth  costs  might 
neutralize  those  of  the  Laurentide  Co. 

Mr.  Montgomery  explained  to  the  judges  how  it  was 
necessary  to  manufacture  during  high  water,  and  lap 
the  pulp  and  store  it.  If  a  mill  doing  this  could  not 
use  all  of  its  pulp  while  it  Avas  in  good  condition  the 
surplus  would  be  sold.  Sometimes  in  order  to  get  fresh 
stock  mills  had  to  buy  again.  In  the  case  of  the  Booth 
Company,  for  instance,  there  had  been  periods  where 
it  had  bought  more  than  it  sold.  Mr.  Montgomery 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  publishers'  brief 
did  not  make  any  deductions  for  slush  or  lapped  pulp 
in  the  case  of  Price  Bros.  Mr.  Tilley  explained  this 
Avas  because  Price  i^ros.  did  not  sell  any. 

The  contention  contained  in  the  main  argument  of 
the  publishers  regarding  the  Aveighing  of  wrappers 
Avas  next  taken  up.  Mr.  Montgomery  maintained  that 
Avith  the  sole  exception  of  patriotic  fund  subscrip- 
tions, etc.,  Avhich  in  some  eases  Avas  as  Ioav  as  three 
cents  per  ton,  that  the  matter  of  Avrappers  Avould  be 


the  one  about  which  tlie  ncAvspapers  would  make  the 
most  noise. 

Mr.  Montgomery  pointed  out  that  it  was  tlic  custom 
of  the  industry  now  and  ahvays  had  been  to  adopt 
the  method  followed.  "Cost  statements  are  always 
gotten  up  in  that  Avay.  If  you  don't  figure  it  out  that 
Avay  you  have  to  alloAV  a  larger  margin.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

In  reply  to  the  Tribunal  Mr.  Montgomery  later  said 
that  the  cost  of  Avrappers  was  undoubtedly  included  in 
the  manufacturers'  costs,  but  that  the  Aveight  of  them 
which  he  believed  was  about  thirty-two  pounds  per 
ton,  Avas  not  included  in  the  Aveight  by  Avhich  costs 
are  divided  in  arriving  at  a  cost  per  ton.  "I  still  ad- 
mit that  if  you  Avant  to  get  anything  scientific  and 
ethical  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  this  item  than  any 
other  the  publishers  have." 

Objections  raised  to  the  charging  up  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  contributions  of  the  mills  Avas  next  heard  about. 
The  short  and  long  of  the  matter  Avas,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  all  companies  ran.  as  inci- 
dental to  their  business  a  charitable  account.  Contri- 
butions to  the  Patriotic  Fund  Avas  an  expense,  just  as 
much  as  any  other  expense  of  such  a  nature  as  if  the 
company  had  not  been  operating  it  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  it.  "In  a  sense  it  is  a  volun- 
tary tax ;  in  another  a  forced  tax.  Every  company 
operating  has  to  meet  contingencies  of  this  kind. 

Counsel  for  the  manufacturers  Avent  on  to  point 
out  that  shareholders,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
paper  mills  subscril)ed  and  contributed  individually 
to  the  same  funds.  As  regarding  the  contribution  or 
subscription  of  the  conii)any,  it  Avas  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping, and  it  was  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  advanced  their  prices  of  paper  and 
passed  on  to  the  ncAvspapers  the  cost  of  their  oaa-u 
(private)  subscriptions.  "You  knoAv  hoAv  much  we 
have  had  to  advance  our  prices.  The  Avhole  thing 
only  means  that  the  cost  was  that  much  higher,  and 
the  profit  so  much  lower." 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  an- 
nounced that  the  differential  appeal  Avould  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  present  appeal  then  before  the  court 
had  been  disposed  of. 

Later  on,  when  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
a  pulp  and  paper  expert  to  assist  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
taken  up,  Mr.  Montgomery  vigorously  attacked  the 
Canadian  ncAvspaper  publishers.  He  said  directly  to 
Mr.  Tilley,  "In  every  instance  you  people  Avent  be- 
hind our  backs." 

Mr.  Montgomery  went  on  to  give  the  history  ^  of 
Avhat  happened  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  ncAvsprint  sub-committee  in  1918,  the 
time  being  early  in  the  year,  and  the  time  at  Avhich 
Mr.  Pringle 's  then  alloAved  price  of  $57  per  ton  Avas 
asked  to  be  disalloAved.  It  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  that  Hon.  A.  K.  McLean  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Read,  had  Avanted  to  confirm  the  price,  Avhile  Hon. 
NcAvton  Wesley  RoAvell  and  Hon.  Calder  had  been 
again.st  it. 

In  other  Avords  it  appeared  from  Avhat  Mr.  iNIont- 
gomery  said  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet 
then  composed  of  four  members,  Avas  at  a  deadlock, 
and  to  cut  the  "Gordian  knot"  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice Avas  added  to  the  Committee.  Avith  the  result  that 
a  decision  had  been  reached  to  accept  the  Controller's 
recommendation  that  the  newsjjajiers  })ay  $57  per 
ton,  an  increase  of  seven  dollars,  Avhich  Avas  to  be  paid 
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into  a  bank  instead  of  direct  to  tlie  newsprint  mills. 

Mr.  Montgomery  made  no  bones  about  it  when  it 
eaine  down  to  the  Booth  mill  indicating  a  shut-off  of 
supply  in  September  last  if  the  Newsprint  Controller 
did  not  allow  a  higher  price  to  them.  Even  in  face  of 
what  had  gone  before  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  he 
was  inclined  to  feel  that  Mr.  Pringle  had  been  kind 
to  the  newspapers  rather  than  otherwise  in  proceed- 
ing to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Mr.  Booth. 
Booth  Cannot  Continue  at  Present  Price. 
On  Thursday  Mr.  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  John  R.  Booth  mill.  In  referring  to 
the  charges  made  at  different  times  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  "threatened"  to  do  "so  and  so,"  Mr.  Henderson 
said  that  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  design  the 
question  of  the  newsprint  price  had  been  "raised"  as 
a  "peculiar"  time.  Mr.  Henderson  reminded  the 
Judges  that  there  was  then  still  a  war  going  on.  He 
did  not  wish  to  introduce  political  issues,  and  further- 
more said  that  Mr.  Booth,  like  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  had  then  a  desire  to  assist  the 
Coalition  Government,  and  not  embarrass  it,  in  its 
intention  of  winning  the  war. 

Tracing  what  had  happened,  he  said  that  at  that 
stage  no  one  had  dreamed  that  the  report  of  Mr. 
Pringle  would  be  interfered  with  unless  as  a  result  of 
a  review,  by  an  appeal  court  or  tribunal.  "But  when 
the  manufacturers  found,"  continued  Mr.  Henderson, 
"that  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  was  acting  as  an 
appeal  tribunal,  and  giving  a  decision  as  a  matter  of 
policy  without  reviewing  the  evidence  Mr.  Booth  was 
the  first  of  the  manufacturers  to  call  a  halt." 

Later,  as  Mr.  Henderson  put  it,  Mr.  Booth  simply 
said,  "I  cannot  make  paper  at  that  price.  If  you 
can,  Mr.  Pringle,  here  is  my  mill."  Mr.  Pringle  had 
found  the  task  impossible. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  the  trouble  was  that  the 
vicious  principle  of  averaging  had  been  adopted 
when  a  price  for  paper  was  being  set.  "The  result 
has  been  that  Mr.  Booth  for  nearly  two  years  has 
been  making  paper  and  selling  it  at  what  in  a  business 
sense  is  an  actual  loss  of  perfectly  good  money,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  sort  of  thing,  even  to  a  man  of 
his  means  and  loyalty.  It  may  as  well  be  understood 
that  the  manufacturers  cannot  carry  on  under  exist- 
ing conditions  unless  the  price  permits  of  the  business 
being  profitably  carried  on." 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  asked,  "Your  suggestion  is  that 
we  fix  a  price  for  each  mill?" 

Mr.  Henderson:  "It  should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
the  higher  cost,  not  the  average,  mills  and  the  surplus 
profits  made  by  the  low  cost  mills  could  be  taken  by 
the  Government  under  the  war  profits  act." 

Chairman  White  asked  of  Mr.  Henderson  if  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Judges  to  see  that  the  product 
of  the  mills  is  sold  at  fair  prices. 

' '  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  high  cost 
mill?  You  are  going  to  put  it  out  of  business  at  a 
time  when  demand  is  greater  than  supply,"  said  Mr. 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton:  "I  quite  agree  if  the  price 
fixed  should  bring  about  insolvency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  mills   " 

Here  Mr.  Henderson  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  statement  on  Friday.  "The  Booth 
mill  cannot  and  will  not  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  manufacture  if  this  system  of  averaging  is 
continued,  and  if  it  is  continued  the  Ottawa  newspa- 
pers will  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  supply." 


Mr.  Henderson  further  on  took  xvp  Mr.  Tilley's  ar- 
gument that  the  Booth  mill  employed  more  working 
capital  than  was  necessary.  "Mr.  Booth  assures  me 
there  is  not  a  dollar  more  active  in  the  business  than 
the  business  demands,"  said  Mr.  Henderson. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Tilley  presented  his  account- 
ant's computations  of  additions  to  cost  of  newsprint, 
due  to  including  wrappers  in  the  total  costs,  but  not 
including  their  weight  to  the  amount  by  which 
these  costs  are  divided  to  get  at  the  cost  per  ton.  It 
was  decided  that  accountants  for  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  publishers  confer  and  arrive  at  a  fig- 
ure mutually  acceptable. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  stumpage  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery claimed  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  value  of  the  limits  and  the  exact  amount  which 
leased  Crown  lands  had  cost  the  holders.  Some  of 
them  he  said,  dated  back  to  1842.  The  stumpage  basis 
he  thought  was  a  fair  one  to  go  on.  The  statement 
that  limits  were  renewed  by  natural  growth  was  chal- 
lenged by  him.  Spruce,  he  claimed,  took  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  to  reach  full  development,  but  it  could 
be  cut  much  sooner  than  that.  He  referred  to  the  re- 
forestation operations  of  the  Laurentide  Company. 

Mr.  Justice  Archer  wanted  to  know  if  this  work 
was  being  carried  on  on  lands  under  license.  Mr. 
Montgomery  informed  him  it  was  on  land  held  in 
"fee." 

The  same  justice  wanted  to  know  if  an  operator 
cut  all  the  timber  off  a  limit  if  he  could  give  it  up,  or 
would  he  have  to  go  on  paying  dues.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery said:  "We  would  have  to  give  up  the  whole  limit 
if  we  gave  up  part,  I  think,  so  we  have  to  continue  the 
dues."  To  Mr.  Montgomery's  explanation  Mr.  Hen- 
derson added : 

"And  mills  have  no  greater  horror  than  that  of  let- 
ting a  small  operator  get  into  the  midst  of  their  limits 
— a  privateer  they  call  him." 

In  explaining  depreciation,  Mr.  Montgomery  re- 
ferred to  what  had  been  allowed  in  the  United  States 
and  which  Canadian  manufacturers  had  adopted.  It 
was  virtually  a  conversion  of  a  five  per  cent,  charge 
into  so  much  per  ton.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  accountants  in  the  United  States  had  been 
unanimous  in  allowing  this  charge,  and  agreeing  on 
the  figure. 

Mr.  John  F.  Orde  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  sitting  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day morning.  ■  ■ 

— ^   -^1:,^^^ 

TWENTY  YEARS  IN  WHOLESALE  PAPER 
BUSINESS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, Toronto,  was  held  last  week  and  an  encouraging 
year's  business  was  reported.  F.  L.  Ratcliff  was  re- 
elected President,  T.  E.  Gain,  Vice-President  and  N. 
J.  Ratcliff,  Secretary.  The  company  has  been  twenty 
years  in  business,  first  starting  at'  34  Church  street, 
and  later  removing  to  30  West  Market  street,  while 
a  few  years  ago  another  removal  took  place  to  their 
present  commodious  and  spacious  premises  at  44  York 
street.  A  number  of  employees  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  firm  since  its  inception  and  the  travelling 
staff  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
thi-ee  new  members.  The  company  report  that  the  out- 
look for  business  during  1919  is  very  bright. 
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^         Sweden's  Cellulose  Trade 

Consul  George  D.  Hopper,  Stockholm,  has  furnished 
the  following  information  regarding  the  expansion  in 
the  cellulose  industry  of  Sweden: 

Sweden's  first  wood-pulp  grinding  mill  was  erected 
at  Ohnan,  Trollhattan,  in  1857.  It  was  followed  in 
1866  by  another  wood-pulp  mill,  after  which  a  number 
of  new  mills  in  succession  grew  up  in  different  parts  of 
south  and  central  Sweden,  but  as  far  as  regards  Norr- 
land  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  1870  the  number 
was  not  less  than  10.  Twenty  years  later  the  number 
had  grown  to  about  70. 

As  early  as  1870  the  cellulose  manufacture  gained 
a  footing  in  Sweden,  due  mainly  to  the  energetic  and 
conscientious  labor  of  Count  Sten  Lewenhaupt,  who 
was  the  initiative  spirit  in  and  director  of  the  erection 
of  the  majority  of  cellulose  mills  in  the  new  industry. 
The  oldest  mills  were  in  Delary  and  Warmbol,  the 
first  mentioned  being  erected  in  1871.  A  factory  exists 
at  present  at  the  same  place. 

The  expansion  may  be  illustrated  with  a  few  statis- 
tical data.  The  number  of  boilers  in  the  cellulose  mills 
in  1896,  the  year  previous  to  the  industrial  statistical 
reorganization,  was  200,  10  years  later  244,  and  in  1914 
not  less  than  360.  Besides,  they  possessed  at  the  latter 
period  a  greatly  increased  average  production  capacity. 
Of  the  360  boilers,  261  were  sulphite  and  99  sulphate 
boilers.  The  number  of  grinding  chairs,  increasing 
from  294  to  397,  does  not  show  a  relative  growth. 
Output  of  Pulp. 
From  unofficial  sources  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  "pure"  cellulose  mills  during  1915  was  55,  of 
which  30  were  exclusively  for  sulphite,  15  exclusively 
for  sulphate,  and  2  for  sulphite  and  sulphate  manu- 
facture combined,  the  cellulose  furthermore  being 
scheduled  in  combination  with  other  manufacture  at 
33  mills  (total,  88  mills).  The  "pure"  wood-grinding 
mills  were  64.  Wood  pulp  was  manufactured  at  174 
mills  in  all.  The  production,  after  reducing  all  the 
pulp  to  dry  weight,  was  as  follows: 

Chemical  Mechanical 
wood-pulp  wood-pulp 
Year  Tons  Tons 

1892    40,000  46,000 

1897    118,000  119,978 

1902    242,352  153,082 

1907    445,491  215,983 

1912    809,684  516,169 

1915    909,912  305,819 

The  cellulose  production  had  in  1915,  after  about 
23  years,  increased  almost  twentyfold,  while  the  wood- 
pulp  grinding  production  during  the  same  period  had 
increased  almost  sevenfold.  The  expansion  of  the  cel- 
lulose industry  has  been  relatively  greater  than  the 
mechanical  wood-pulp  industry. 

The  valuation  of  the  cellulose  production  during 
1896  was  12,000,000  crowns  ($3,216,000),  constituting 
1.7  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  production 
of  the  whole  mill  industry,  694,000,000  crowns  ($185,- 
992,000),  in  1915.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  valua- 
tion figures  had  increased  to  122,000,000  and  2,498,- 
000,000  crowns  ($32,696,000  and  $669,464,000,  re- 
spectively), the  per  cent  figures  had  increased  to  about 
5  per  cent. 

Sulphite  spirit  is  the  best  of  the  so-called  by-pro- 
ducts. The  waste  lye  from  the  sulphite  has  in  con- 
centrated form  come  to  many  uses ;  for  example,  as  an 
absorbent  for  various  purposes  at  foundries.    Its  most 


important  use,  however,  will  be  found  after  long  ex- 
perimentation, to  be  as  raw  material  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  organic-chemical  preparation  in,  for  example, 
color  material. 

The  chief  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
])hate  cellulose  are  the  distillation  products  —  tur- 
pentine and  rosin. 

Sweden  Foremost  in  Cellulose  Export. 

The  United  States  has  first  place  in  the  production 
of  cellulose,  with  a  yield  in  1913  of  1.320,000  tons, 
while  Sweden  as  second  produced  860,000  tons,  Ger- 
many occupying  third  place  with  839,000  tons.  Other 
countries  of  importance  in  the  order  of  their  produc- 
tion are:  Norway,  305,000  tons;  Austria-Hungary,  300,- 
000  tons;  Finland  and  Russia,  290,000  tons;  and  Can- 
ada, 254,000  tons. 

While  the  production  in  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  required  for  home  consumption,  Sweden,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  at  its  disposal  a  larger  export  sur- 
plus. The  result  is  that  Sweden  stands  foremost  among 
nations  in  cellulose  export.  The  export  in  1913 
amounted  to  about  656,000  tons,  Norway  taking  second 
place  with  about  210,000  tons.  Sweden's  export  during 
1915  amounted  to  about  722.000  tons  cellulose  (dry 
weight)  at  an  aggregate  value  of  100,000,000  crowns 
($26,800,000).  The  average  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  about  78  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  and  53  per 
cent  of  the  mechanical  wood-pulp  production. 

England  is  Sweden's  best  customer,  as  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  production  of  wood-pulp  is  exported 
there. 

It  is  possible  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the  11 
sulphite  mills  now  planned  or  under  construction  may 
be  completed  this  fall.  With  those  already  in  operation 
there  will  be  18  comparatively  new  sulphite  mills.  The 
seven  older  ones  are  now  producing  about  375,000 
liters  monthly.  An  additional  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  spirit  is  now  expected  on  account  of  the  new  mill  at 
Karskar,  which  is  expected  to  produce  80,000  liters 
monthly. 

The  aggregate  production  capacity  of  the  18  com- 
pleted mills  will  then  be  about  18,000,000  liters  yearly, 
not  an  unimportant  figure  considering  that  the  normal 
benzine  import  amounts  to  about  25,000,000  liters. 


WILL  SEND  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  BRITAIN. 

The  Ontario  lumbermen  waited  upon  Hon.  G.  How- 
ard Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  in 
Toronto  last  week  and  suggested  that  a  capable  man 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  Old  Covintry  in  the  interest 
of  the  white  pine  trade  and  to  conduct  a  propaganda 
for  securing  orders  for  the  mills  in  the  province.  The 
lumbermen  will  nominate  the  man  and  pay  his  salary' 
while  the  Ontario  government  will  provide  all  the  other 
expenses.  The  appointee  will  be  attached  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Ontario  General  Agent  in  London  and  a 
campaign  of  publicity  will  be  carried  on  by  him  in 
making  known  the  admirable  qualities  of  Avhite  pine 
for  building  and  other  purposes.  The  lumbermen  have 
nominated  A  .C.  Manbert,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the 
Canadian  General  Lumber  Co.,  as  their  representative 
to  go  abroad  and  will  pay  him  a  liberal  salary.  In 
case  Mr.  Manbert  accepts,  the  choice  is  regarded  as  an 
excellent  one.  W.  Gerard  PoAver,  of  St.  Pacome,  Que., 
President  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  conference.  Mr.  Power,  Avhose 
firm  deals  largely  in  piilpwood,  will  give  an  address 
before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  at  the  forth- 
coming convention"  in  Montreal. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


Standard  Methods  of  Analysis 

The  following  tentative  methods  of  analysis  are 
prii^ted  in  this  issue  at  the  request  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, so  that  all  members  may  be  ready  for  a  prompt 
discussion  and  action. — Editor. 

As  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for 
1917  was  practically  completed  at  the  time  of  the  last 
meeting  the  only  action  necessary  this  year  is  the 
publication  of  methods  of  analysis  recommended  by 
the  Committee  as  then  constituted.  In  accepting  the 
report  last  year  the  Technical  Section  voted  to  try  out 
these  methods  for  a  period  of  probation,  after  which 
they  could  be  corrected  and  adopted  as  standards. 

The  Committee 's  letter  of  submittal  reads : — 

"Your  Committee  on  Standards  for  1917  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  a  report  of  its  activities  during  the 
past  year.  We  beg  to  submit  as  a  report  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  adoption  of  the  enclosed  methods  of 
analysis  and  testing  for  pulp  and  paper  work. 

"Several  of  these  methods  are  standards  for  other 
societies,  and  the  others  have  been  brought  before  the 
Association  through  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

"Your  Committee  feels  that  they  may  recommend 
these  methods  for  adoption  as  standards  for  this  As- 
sociation. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  DeCEW  (chairman). 
R.  W.  HOVEY, 
R.  E.  COOPER, 
J.  0.  MASON." 

Sulphate  of  Alumina.  .iMMt^^ 

SAMPLING: — Five  percent  of  the' packages  in  the 
shipment  should  be  sampled  in  the  case  of  ground  alum. 
The  portions  from  the  various  barrels  or  bags  shall 
be  mixed  together  in  one  composite  sample  represent- 
ing the  shipment. 

Equal  quantities  from  twelve  taken  at  random  shall 
be  taken  as  a  representative  sample  of  alum  for  each 
carload  shipment  of  ingot  alum.  These  samples  shall 
be  ground  together  in  one  composite  sample  represent- 
ing the  shipment.  Alum  should  be  readily  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

INSOLUBLE  MATTER -.—Weigh  out  25  grammes 
of  the  alum  in  a  beaker  and  dissolve  in  about  200  Cc. 
of  hot  distilled  water.  Filter  through  a  weighed 
Gooch  or  alundum  crucible,  using  suction  to  hasten 
filtration;  wash  well,  dry  to  constant  weight  and  cal- 
culate per  cent  Insoluble  Matter. 

ALUMINA  AND  IRON  OXIDE :— The  filtrate  from 
the  foregoing  should  be  poured  into  a  500  Ce.  grad- 
uated flask,  cai-efully  rinsing  the  last  traces  of  the 
filtrate  into  the  flask.  The  flask  is  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  calibration,  the  liquid  diluted  to  the 
mark,  and  well  shaken.  Draw  out  100  Cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion by  means  of  a  pipette  and  dilute  to  500  Cc.  in  a 
calibrated  flask.  From  this  second  flask  50  Cc.  (corres- 
ponding to  0.5  Gm.)  is  di-awn  out  with  a  pipette,  and 
transferred  to  a  beaker. 

Dilute  to  about  150  Cc,  add  5  Ce.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid ;  heat  solution  to  boiling,  and  add  slowly 
dilute  ammonia  until  a  slight  excess  is  present;  con- 
tinue boiling  until  there  is  only  a  faint  odor  of  am- 
monia preceptible  .    Remove  beaker  from  source  of 


heat  and  filter  on  an  11  Cm.  washed  filter,  using  suc- 
tion in  conjunction  with  a  platinum  filter  cone;  wash 
with  hot  water  until  free  from  chloride,  and  ignite 
the  moist  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a 
bunsen  burner.  When  the  filter  has  been  entirely 
consumed  ignite  over  the  highest  heat  of  the  blast  or 
No.  4  Meker  burner,  to  constant  weight.  Calculate 
percentage  of  ALO3  Fe^O^.  (We  have  found  by  ex- 
periments that  igniting  for  1/2  hour  over  a  blast  or 
No.  4  Meker  burner  is  sufficient  to  dehydrate  the 
alumina) . 

Note: — Before  precipitation  with  NH^OH,  if  a  lit- 
tle tannin  is  added,  the  precipitate  will  be  more  granu- 
lar and  easily  filtered. 

IRON :— From  the  first  500  Cc.  flask,  transfer  to  a 
beaker  100  Cc.  (corresponding  to  5  Gm.)  with  a  pipette, 
add  5  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
solution  nearly  to  boiling.  Add  permanganate  drop 
by  drop  till  permanent  strong  pink  color,  to  oxidize 
any  possible  reducing  matter.  Run  through  a  Jones 
reduetor  in  the  usual  manner,  cool  and  titrate  with 
standard  potassium  permanganate  solution. 

CALCULATE  PERCENTAGE  OF  FE^  O3:— For 
alum  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent  iron  use  the 
following  method  adapted  from  that  of  Stokes  and 
Cain  J.  A.  C.  S.,  29,  4,  409-447  (April,  1907),  making 
use  of  a  colorimeter  similar  to  the  one  therein  described 
in  which  two  test  tubes  8  inch  by  1  inch  whose  dia- 
meters are  very  nearly  alike,  are  employed. 

A  solution,  containing  0.1000  Gm.  ferrous  iron  per 
litre  is  made  by  dissolving  0.7026  Gm.  ferrous  am- 
monium sulphate  in  a  litre  of  water.  By  diluting  10 
Cc.  of  this  solution  to  500  Cc,  10  Cc.  of  the  result- 
ing solution  will  contain  .00002  Gm.  of  iron.  This 
produces  about  the  proper  depth  of  color  for  com- 
parison. 

Into  one  of  the  test  tubes,  10  Cc  of  the  above  solu- 
tion is  put,  together  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  5  Cc.  of  sul- 
ph'ocyanic  acid  solution  (saturated  with  mercuric  sul- 
phocyanate,  see  above  reference,  pp.  413  and  444)  .01 
Gm.  ammonium  persulphate  and  10  Cc.  amyl  alcohol. 
Into  the  other  tube,  .5  Cc  of  the  alum  solution  is  run 
from  a  10  Cc.  burette,  and  19.5  water  5  Cc.  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  solution  .01  Gm.  ammonium  persulphate, 
and  10  Cc  of  amyl  alcohol  added.  Both  tubes  are  then 
thoroughly  shaken  and  comparison  of  the  colors  in  the 
colorimeter  is  made  as  soon  as  the  amyl  alcohol  layer 
is  clear.  If  the  color  of  the  alum  solution  is  weak  it 
is  adjusted  to  standard  by  adding  alum  solution,  1  C'. 
at  a  time,  and  shaking  well.  If  the  color  is  too  strong, 
the  alum  solution  may  be  added  to  the  iron  standard 
until  the  colors  match,  and  then  considering  the  "alum 
solution  used"  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  alum  solution  in  one  tube  and  the  amount 
added  to  the  iron  standard  tube.  By  dividing  .00002 
by  the  number  of  grammes  of  alum  represented  by  the 
alum  solution  used,  and  multiplying  this  quotient  by 
100,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  alum  is  obtained. 
This  number  multiplied  by  1.43  (the  ratio  of  ferric 
oxide  to  iron)  gives  the  per  cent  of  iron  calculated 
as  iron  oxide,  PegOg. 

(a)  The  ferrous  iron  should  also  be  determined  and 
results  substracted  from  the  total  iron  to  obtain  the 
ferric  iron  present. 
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Optional  method  for  ferrous  and  ferric  iron. 
Ferrous  iron : — 

5  grms.  of  sample  are  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  1-1 
hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  until  dissolved.  Add  10 
Cc.  mercuric  chloride  (50  grms.  per  L.)  and  poiir  into 
a  600  Cc.  beaker  containing  400  Cc.  v\^ater  and  12  to 
15  Cc.  phosphorous  titrating  solution  and  titrate  with 
standard  potassium  permanganate. 

Titrate  a  blank  on  the  solution  used  and  subtract 
from  the  first  titration. 

Determine  iron  value  of  the  periiumganate  by  means 
of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  phosphorous  titrating  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 160  grms.  of  manganous  sulphate  in  1750  Cc.  of 
v^ater  and  then  adding  330  Cc.  phosphoric  acid  (syrup 
sp.  gr.  1.7)  and  320  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  total  iron  is  determined  by  the  same  method 
except  that  just  as  the  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  added 
drop  by  drop  and  boiled  very  gently  until  the  yellow 
color  due  to  ferric  iron  is  jiist  completely  discharged. 

SULPHURIC  ANHDRIDE:— 50  Cc.  of  the  1  per 
cent  alum  solution  is  drawn  out  with  a  pipette  and 
transferred  to  a  beaker.  Dilute  to  about  200  Cc,  add 
1  Cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  bring  to  boil 
and  then  add  drop  by  drop  10  Cc.  of  5  per  cent  barium 
chloride  solution.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Fil- 
ter, wash,  and  ignite  in  the  usual  manner. 

(b)  The  gravimetric  method  of  siilphates  is  satis- 
factory when  all  sulphates  are  present  as  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphates  of  ferrous  or  ferric  iron  and 
sulphate  of  alumina.  If  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  lime 
zinc  or  magnesia  are  present,  serious  errors  may  be 
encountered  unless  all  these  impurities  are  determined 
and  the  proper  correction  is  made. 

Optional  method  for  sulphates  combined  with  iron 
or  alumina. 

An  aliquot  part  of  the  alum  solution  equivalent  to 
.5  grm.  alum  is  pipetted  off  in  to  a  400  Ce.  beaker  con- 
taining 250  Ce.  distilled  water  which  has  been  boiled 
to  remove  carbon  dioxide. 

The  solution  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and 
titrated  to  a  faint  pink  with  N|5  caustic  soda  solution 
using  1  Ce.  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 

When  the  end  point  appears  to  be  just  reached,  boil 
the  solution  for  one  minute.  The  pink  color  should 
disappear  during  the  boiling  and  the  titration  is  then 
completed.  Only  a  very  few  drops  will  be  necessary 
for  the  second  titration. 

The  value  of  the  N|5  caustic  soda  in  terms  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  combined  with  iron  and  alumina  may 
be  found  by  standardizing  against  1  grm.  of  CP.  pot- 
ash alum.  The  total  alumina  in  the  potash  alum  must 
be  carefully  determined  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  combined  with  the  alumina  must  be  cal- 
culated. 

Alumina  oxide  x  2.3504=80,,  present  in  AI2  (SO4),. 

CALCULATION  OF  RESULTS  —  Only  the  alum 
dissolved  in  water  in  the  above  analysis  shall  enter  in- 
to the  results. 

Iron  and  Aluninium  oxides  minus  the  total  iron 
oxide  equals  total  alumina. 

Ferric  iron  x  2.1509: — Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Ferrous  iron  x  1.4339: — Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Total  sulphuric  anhydride  determined  by  titration 
less  the  sulphuric  anhydride  present  in  the  ferrous  and 
ferric  iron  equals  the  free  sulphuric  anhydride  and 
the  sulphuric  anhydride  combined  with  the  alumina. 

Ferrous  iron  x  2.7204 ferrous  sulphate. 


Ferric  iron  x  3.5807 :— ferric  sulphate. 

Sulphuric  anhydride  free  or  combined  with  alumina 
X  1.4255: — Aluminium  Sulphate  Al^  (SO,),. 

Aluminium  sulphate  x   .2985: — combined  alumina. 

If  the  combined  alumina  is  less  than  the  total 
alumina,  the  difference  is  basic  alumina. 

If  the  results  obtained  for  combined  alumina  are 
more  than  the  total  alumina,  free  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  present.    In  the  latter  ease,  calculate  as  follows: 

Total  alumina  x  3.3504: — Aluminium  sulphate. 

Aluminium  sulphate  x  .7015: — combined  sulphuric 
anhydride. 

Free  and  combined  SO3  less  combined  SO, : — fre« 

SO,, 

Free  sulphuric  anhydride  x  1.2250: — Free  sulphuric 
acid. 

Basic  alumina  or  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Potassium  fluoride  method. 

FORM  OF  REPORTING  RESULTS:— 

Water  insoluble  matter  

Ferrous  Sulphate  

Feri'ic  Sulphate  

Basic  Alumina  

Free  Sulphuric  Acid  

Aluminium  Sulphate  

Combined  water  (by  difference)  


100.00% 

FREE  SULPHURIC  ACID :— The  method  is  de- 
scribed in  J.  I.  and  Eng.  Chem.  Vol.  7,  No.  12,  p.  1059, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

3,4038  grammes  of  the  finely  ground  sample  or  an 
equivalent  amount  in  solution  (100  Cc.  sample  contain- 
ing 34.038  grammes  per  liter)  are  taken  for  analysis. 
The  powder  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  100  Ce.  of  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  4  in.  casserole  with  clock  glass  cover. 
To  the  hot  solution  10  Ce.  of  N/2  H,  SO,  are  added, 
and  after  cooling  to  room  temperature  (20  deg.  Cent.), 
18  to  20  Cc.  of  the  potassium  flouride  reagent  are 
added  and  I/2  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein  indicator.  The 
solution  is  now  titrated  with  N|2  KOH,  added  drop 
by  drop  until  a  delicate  pink  color,  persisting  for  one 
minute  is  obtained.  This  titration  shows  whether  the 
j)roduet  is  basic  or  acid. 

Free  Acid:— (Cc.  KOH~Cc.  H.SOJ  x  0.72. 

Note. — In  alum  containing  small  amounts  of  iron 
the  error  is  often  made  if  all  the  iron  is  considered 
as  being  in  the  ferrous  state  of  oxidation  and  com- 
bined with  sulphuric  anhydride  as  ferrous  sulphate. 

The  aluminium  sulphate  should  be  calculated  from 
the  SO3  left  by  subtracting  the  SO;,  combined  as  fer- 
rous sulphate  and  free  acid  from  the  total  SO3  as  de- 
termined above. 

POTASSIUM  FLUORIDE :— The  reagent  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  1,000  grammes  of  potassium 
fluoride  in  1,200  Cc.  of  hot  CO.-free  water,  then  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  alkali  or  hydrofluoric  acid 
as  the  ease  may  require  using  5  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein 
indicator.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  in  place 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  final  adjustment,  to  get 
a  neutral  product.  1  Cc.  of  the  solution  in  10  Cc. 
of  COo-free  water  should  appear  a  faint  pink.  The 
concentrated  mix  is  filtered  if  necessary,  and  then 
diluted  to  2,000  Cc.  Avith  CO.,-free  water.  The  gravity 
will  now  be  approximately  1.32  (about  35  deg.  Be.)  : 
1  Cc.  contain  0.5  Gm.  potassium  fluoride  salt. 
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(J^'"   ■  Rosin  and  Rosin  Size. 

SAMPLING.— Samples  from  10  per  cent,  of  the  bar- 
rels should  be  taken  and  a  pound  taken  from  each  end 
of  each  barrel.  Total  sample  may  be  crushed  and 
reduced  by  mixing  and  quartering  to  laboratory  sam- 
ple. 

GRADE. — Rosin  is  graded  in  color  and  impurities. 
Grades  B.D.E.F.G.  being  used  for  paper  sizing,  F.  and 
G.  being  generally  used. 

SAPONIFICATION  NUMBER.— Weigh  2  grams  of 
powdered  rosin  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  300  cc. 
capacity.  Add  25  cc.  half  normal  alcoholic  KOH  and 
boil  for  two  hours,  using  a  reflux  condenser.  Shake  the 
flask  frequently  with  a  swirling  motion  to  prevent  the 
rosin  from  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  flask  above  the 
liquor  line.  Cool  and  titrate  the  excess  KOH  with 
half-normal  acid  and  phenolphthalein.  Calculate  the 
milligrams  KOH  consumed  per  gram  of  rosin.  In  each 
case  run  a  blank  on  the  KOH  solution  by  boiling  25 
cc.  of  the  solution  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
saponification  proper  is  carried  out. 

ACID  NUMBER. — Dissolve  one  gram  of  powdered 
rosin  in  warm  alcohol  (neutral  to  phenolphthalein) 
cool  and  titrate  the  solution  with  half-normal  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein.  Express 
the  result  as  milligrams  of  KOH  consumed  per  gram 
of  rosin.    This  is  the  acid  number. 

ESTER  NUMBER.— The  ester  number  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  saponification  number  and  the  acid 
number. 

UNSAPONIFIABLE  MATTER  IN  ALCOHOLIC 
SOLUTION. — ^^Saponify  5  grams  of  rosin  by  boiling 
for  two  hours  Avith  excess  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
potash.  Evaporate  most  of  the  alcohol,  add  about 
100  cc.  of  M^ater  and  extract  in  a  separatory  funnel 
with  acid-free  ether  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of 
free  rosin. 

UNSAPONIFIABLE  MATTER  IN  AQUEOUS  SO- 
LUTION.— "Rosin  unsaponifying  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions" is  determined  by  boiling  5  grams  rosin  for  four 
hours  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  1  gram  sod- 
ium carbonate,  and  then  extract  as  above.  This  re- 
sult represents  more  nearly  the  rosin  which  is  unacted 
upon  in  determining  the  acid  number  and  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  unsaponifiable  as  far  as  size  making- 
purposes  are  concerned. 

SELECTING  ROSIN  FOR  PAPER  SIZE.  —  As 
rosins  are  graded  by  color,  they  may  vary  in  chemical 
composition.  That  rosin  which  contains  the  largest 
percentage  of  rosin  acids,  as  shoAvn  by  the  acid  num- 
ber is  one  which  shows  the  least  modification  or 
chemical  alteration  in  its  production. 

As  pine  oil  or  turpentine  are  undesirable  constitu- 
ents for  rosin  size,  and  as  the  value  of  unsaponifying 
matter  is  questionable  the  acid  number  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  guide  in  selecting  a  high  grade  rosin  for 
paper  size. 

Rosin  Size. 

LABORATORY  SIZING  TESTS.  —  These  tests 
should  only  be  made  using  sizing  solutions  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  those  used  in  the  mill.  The  paper 
stock  must  be  free  from  all  chemical  residues,  and  then 
the  results  Avill  have  a  relative  and  not  an  absohite 
value. 

SOLUBILITY.  —  The  solubility  of  a  paper  size 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  methods  emploj^ed  for  dilu- 
tion so  that  perfect  solution  is  maintained  in  the  di- 
luted state. 


SAMPLING. — The  sample  of  size  solution  taken  for 
analysis  should  be  drawn  from  the  dilute  storage  or 
measuring  tanks  after  it  is  prepared  ready  for  use. 
This  sample  should  be  further  diluted  until  it  contains 
approximately  1  per  cent,  of  total  solids. 

Although  the  diluted  solutions  may  be  somewhat 
hydrolized  providing  it  has  been  improperly  diluted, 
.yet  the  analysis  of  it  in  this  condi.tion  will  more  ac- 
curately interpret  its  sizing  value,  than  if  the  undilut- 
ed sample  is  taken. 

TOTAL  SOLIDS.— 100  cc.  is  concentrated  to  solids 
on  a  water  bath  and  then  dried  at  105  deg.  C.  to  con- 
stant weight.  If  dried  in  a  Aveighed  dish  containing 
rod  and  sand,  the  drying  is  greatly  facilitated. 

INEFFECTIVE  FREE  ROSIN.— If  the  diluted  so- 
lution contains  non-reactive  or  suspended  rosin  which 
has  a  tendency  to  settle  on  standing ;  determine  as 
follows : — 

Boil  300  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  for  30  min- 
utes. Filter  and  wash  with  hot  water,  and  determine 
weight  of  dried  residue. 

When  possible  a  centrifuge  should  be  used  for  the 
elimination  and  determination  of  suspended  rosin  as 
this  should  effect  a  more  complete  separation. 

TOTAL  UNSAPONIFIED  ROSIN.— Take  100  cc. 
or  the  1  per  cent,  size  solution  and  extract  in  a  separa- 
tory funnel  with  50  to  75  cc.  acid-free  ether  without 
shaking  too  hard.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
breaking  up  the  emulsion,  5  to  10  cc.  neutral  absolute 
grain  alcohol  may  be  added  which  will  accelerate  the 
separation. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a  second  sep- 
aratory funnel  and  extracted  as  above.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  again  drawn  off  and  the  ether  added  to 
the  original  ether  extract. 

In  all,  three  ether  extracts  are  then  washed  three 
times  with  50  cc.  distilled  water.  To  the  first  water 
washing  may  be  added  a  litle  alcohol  if  necessary. 

The  last  two  washings  should  be  allowed  to  separate 
without  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

The  washed  ether  solution  is  then  transferred 
through  the  mouth  of  the  separatorj^  funnel  to  a 
weighed  beaker,  or  Soxhlet  evaporating  flask,  the 
separatory  funnel  washed  with  25  cc.  ether  and 
added  to  the  original  ether  solution. 

The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  to 
constant  weight  in  the  oven  at  100  deg.  to  105  deg.  C. 

This  residue  is  calculated  to  per  cent  on  the  basis 
of  dry  size. 

Note. — It  is  especially  important  that  the  ether  used 
in  this  determination  shall  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared by  washing  once  with  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion, and  then  sufficiently  with  water.  It  should  be 
tested  with  a  moist  piece  of  sensitive  litmus  paper, 
which  should  not  change  color  when  completely  sub- 
merged in  the  ether  for  fifteen  minutes. 

TOTAL  ROSIN.— Take  50  cc.  of  original  size  solu- 
tion into  a  separatory  funnel  and  acidify  with  10  cc. 
of  dilute  (1-5)  sulphuric  acid.  Add  50  cc.  of  ether, 
shake  well  and  allow  to  stand  until  the  two  layers  are 
completely  separated.  DraAV  off  and  wash  the  ether 
with  25  cc.  portions  of  water,  drawing  off  the  water 
into  the  second  funnel  and  pouring  the  ether  extract 
into  a  weighed  Soxhlet.  Rinse  the  first  funnel  with 
25  cc.  of  ether  into  the  second  funnel.  Shake  well  and 
draw  off  the  water  layer  into  the  first  funnel.  Wash 
as  above  Avith  tM^o  25  cc.  portions  of  water.  Repeat 
once  more.  Evaporate  the  ether  from  the  combined  ex- 
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tracts  as  in  the  Free  Rosin  determination.  Dry  to  con- 
stant weight  at  not  over  100  deg.  C.  Calculate  per 
cent,  on  dry  basis  and  multiply  by  100  to  obtain  the 
percentage  of  combined  rosin. 

The  ether  in  this  case  does  not  need  to  be  specially 
purified,  though  it  should  be  as  free  from  any  non- 
volatile residue. 

FREE  ALKALI. — About  10  gr.  of  the  rosin  soap  is 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  shaken  in  a  separatory 
funnel  with  sufficient  neutral  sodium  chloride  so  that 
a  portion  of  the  salt  remains  undissolved.  Opening 
the  stop-cock  carefully  the  solution  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a  second  saparatory  funnel,  the  undissolved  NaCl 
thereby  serving  as  a  filter.  The  soap  remaining  in  the 
first  funnel  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
neutral  sodium  chloride,  and  the  wash-solution  added 
to  the  second  funnel.  The  solution  allowed  to  run  into 
the  second  separatory  funnel  contains  free  alkali,  and 
a  little  neutral  soap,  but  no  free  rosin.  80  cc.  1-10  nor- 
mal acid  is  added,  shaken  with  ether  and  the  ether- 
solution  as  well  as  the  water  solution  is  titrated  with 
1-10  normal  alkali-solution.  If  n  cc.  alkali  is  required 
then  the  value  for  free  alkali  in  the  soap  will  be : — 
(80-n)  0.0053  =  gr.  Sodium  Carbonate. 

Note. — If  it  is  desired  to  determine  free  Alkali  in 
the  diluted  solution,  salt  may  be  added  until  there  is 
super-saturation,  and  then  proceed  as  in  above  me- 
thod. 

Rapid  Methods  of  Mill  Control. 

First  determine  "Rosin  unsaponifying  in  aqueous 
solution"  by  method  already  given,  or  for  quicker  re- 
sults this  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  rosin  which 
does  not  saponify  on  direct  titration  and  obtained  by 
difference  thus;  total  rosin — abietic  acid  =  unsaponi- 
fying rosin. 

Second. — Determine  suspended  rosin  by  one  of  me- 
thods suggested. 

Third. — Abietic  Acid. — To  the  warm  filtrate  from 
second  determination,  add  an  equal  volume  of  neutral 
absolute  grain  alcohol  ,and  heat  to  near  boiling.  Then 
titrate  with  1-5  normal  solution  of  NaOH,  iising  phe- 
nolphthalein  as  indicator. 

The  result  is  calculated  as  Abietic  Acid  having  a 
combining  weight  of  336.  If  free  alkali  is  present  this 
should  be  determined  as  NaOH  used  in  titrating  for 
Abietic  Acid,  in  order  to  determine  full  amount  of 
Rosin  Acids. 

Fourth. — Total  Rosin  Acids. — The  solution  used  for 
free  abietic  titration  is  now  partly  evaporated  to  re- 
move alcohol  and  then  precipitated  with  an  excess  of 
half  normal  H0SO4,  and  the  coagulated  rosin  collected. 
The  solution  is  then  cooled,  filtered  and  titrated  back 
with  normal  alkali  (NaOH).  From  this  the  total 
rosin  acids  can  be  determined,  and  hence  by  differ- 
ence the  combined  rosin  acids. 

In  the  sizing  solutions  there  are  now  determined  as 
follows : 

Unsaponifying  Matter. 

Suspended  Rosin. 

Abietic  Acid  combined. 

Abietic  Acid  uncombined. 
From  these  results  the  quality  of  the   sizing   can  be 
maintained  or  controlled. 

Analytical  Method  for  Bleaching  Powder. 

SAMPLING. — -Upon  notification  of  the  arrival  of  a 
car,  samples  should  be  taken  immediately  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  casks.  The  sampling  is  most  eas- 
ily carried  out  by  driving  a  three-quarter  inch  brass 


tube  through  the  cask,  from  end  to  end,  and  removing 
the  powder  held  inside  the  tube.  In  this  way  a  1- 
quart  mason  jar  will  just  be  filled.  This  is  then 
sealed  and  delivered  to  the  laboratory,  where  the 
sample  is  immediately  and  rapidly  quartered  down 
to  several  ounces  and  all  lumps  smashed  up  fine. 

ANALYSIS. FOR  AVAILABLE  CHLORINE.  —  A 
sample  of  from  3  to  5  grammes  is  weighed,  using  a 
weighing  bottle,  triturated  with  several  portions  of 
water,  each  portion  being  washed  into  1,000  Cc.  volu- 
metric flask  and  finally  the  mortar  and  pestle  are 
washed  clean  into  the  flask  and  the  volume  made  up 
to'  the  mark. 

Fifty  to  100  Cc.  are  then  pipetted  into  200  to  300  Cc. 
of  water  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask;  about  10  Cc.  of  15 
per  cent,  potassium  iodide  solution  are  added  to  take 
care  of  all  chlorine,  both  free  and  as  hypochlorite, 
and  the  whole  is  then  acidified  with  5  Cc.  of  a  one  in 
five  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  free  iodine  is 
now  titrated  with  one-tenth  normal  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion.   Calculate  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine. 

For  accurate  analysis  your  Committee  would  re- 
commend the  chlorimetric  process  with  arsenious  acid 
as  found  in  Treadwell-Hall,  Vol.  II.,  3rd  edition, 
page  701,  as  follows.  In  this  method  the  presence  of 
calcium  chlorate  has  no  effect. 

THEORY. — On  adding  arsenious  acid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  hypochlorite  the  former  is  oxidized  to  ar- 
senic acid  while  the  latter  is  reduced  to  chloride. 
2NaOCl  +  As,03  =  As^O^  -f  2NaCl. 

PROCEDURE.  —  Into  a  tared  weighing-tube  about 
5  grms.  of  chloride  of  lime  are  introduced  and  the 
stoppered  tube  weighed.  Its  contents  are  washed  into 
a  porcelain  dish,  rubbed  to  a  paste  by  means  of  a  pes- 
tle, and  then  transferred  without  loss  to  a  500  ee.  mea- 
suring-flask, diluted  up  to  the  mark  with  water  and 
well  shaken. 

Add  arsenious  acid  to  the  solution  of  hypochlorite 
until  a  drop  of  the  solution  added  to  a  piece  of  iodo- 
starch  paper  will  cause  no  blue  coloration. 
N 

1000  cc.  ■ —  As^Og  =  3.546  gms.  chlorine. 
10 

This  titration  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 
chlorates. 

Analysis  of  Salt. 

MOISTURE.— The  sample  (10  grammes)  is  weighed 
into  a  perfectly  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask  (250  Cc.  capac- 
ity) covered  by  a  small  funnel,  and  heated  on  a  sand 
bath  at  140°  to  150°  Cent,  for  three  to  four  hours. 
Water  present  as  "moisture"  will  be  driven  off  at 
this  temperature.  "Chemically  combined"  water, 
usually  amounting  to  less  than  0.1  per  cent.,  is  not 
driven  off  appreciably. 

(Note. — Final  weighing  should  be  made  in  a  stop- 
pered vessel.) 

FOREIGN  MATTER.  NOT  INCLUDING  FERRIC 
OXIDE  AND  ALUMINA. — A  one  gramme  sample  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  foreign  mat- 
ter separated  by  filtration  and  washing    with  hot 

"W  cite  I* 

FEi?RIC  OXIDE  AND  ALUMINA.  —  The  filtrate 
from  "foreign  matter"  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  suf- 
ficient NH.Cl  is  added  to  hold  MgO  in  solution,  and. 
then  NH^jOH  until  decidedly  alkaline,  boil,  filter,  wash 
with  hot  water  until  no  reaction  for  chlorides  is  ob- 
tained; ignite  over  the  blast  or  Meker  and  weigh  as 
Fe.Og  and  AI2O3. 
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CALCIUM.  —  To  this  barely  alkaline  and  boiling 
filtrate  add.  excess  ammonium  oxalate  slowly  and  al- 
low to  boil  for  several  minutes.  Filter,  wash  with 
hot  water  containing  some  ammonium  oxalate  and  ig- 
nite the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  (CaCoO^)  to  con- 
stant weight,  and  weight  as  CaO ;  or  wash  the  CaC^O^ 
precipitate  with  hot  H2O,  return  to  beaker,  add  HoSOj^ 
(1:9),  heat  to  90°  Cent.,  and  titrate  with  KMnO^.' 

MAGNESIUM.— To  this  filtrate,  evaporated  until 
crystallization  of  salts  commences,  add  NaaHPO^,  or 
ammonium  phosphate ;  lit  stand  fifteen  minutes,  add 
dilute  NII4OH  equivalent  to  one-third  the  volume  of 
the  neutralized  solution.  Allow  to  stand  in  the  cold, 
preferably  in  crushed  ice,  for  several  hours.  Filter 
on  alundum  crucible,  wash  with  cold  ammonia  (2  per 
cent.)  ;  ignite  at  low  heat,  finally  raising  to  the  full 
heat  of  the  Tirrell  burner,  Meker  burner,  or  blast. 
Weigh  as  MggPjO^.  Magnesium  is  considered  as 
MgS04,  unless  not  enough  SO4  is  present  to  saturate 
all  CaO  and  MgO,  when  the  remaining  Mg  is  figured 
as  MgCl^. 

SULPHATE. — A  one  gramme  sample  weighed  into  a 
small  beaker  and  dissolved  in  dilute  HCl  is  diluted  to 
100  Cc.  To  the  fairly  acid  and  boiling  solution,  add 
slowly  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  BaCL  until  no  fur- 
ther precipitate  is  obtained.  Continue  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes  and  filter  in  an  alundum  crucible,  wash- 
ing with  water  almost  at  the  boiling  point  until  no 
chloride  reaction  is  obtained  with  AgNOg.  Ignite  at 
full  heat  of  the  burner  for  several  minutes  and  weigh 
as  BaS04.  Sulphate  obtained  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  satisfy  CaO  and  MgO  is  considered  as 
Na^SO,. 

CHLORIDE. — Calculate  to  CI.  Dissolve  1  gramme 
in  100  Cc.  H2O,  filter  off  any  insoluble  residue,  wash 
well,  dilute  to  200  Cc,  add  a  few  drops  of  HNO3,  heat 
to  boiling,  add  excess  of  10  per  cent.  AgNO.,  solu- 
tion; boil  until  coagulated,  let  stand  a  few  minutes, 
or  over  night  if  convenient,  filter  on  alundum  or 
Gooch  crucible,  wash  with  hot  water — return  filtrate 
if  not  clear — dry  one  hour  at  140  to  150°  Cent.,  cool, 
and  weigh  as  AgCl. 

Analytical  Method  for  Lime  and  Limestone. 

SAMPLING. — Immediately  after  the  car  has  been 
reported  in  at  the  acid  plant,  the  laborer  unloading 
the  material  should  be  instructed  to  reserve  one  shov- 
elful from  every  third  wheelbarrow  when  the  car  is 
unloaded.  This  pile  is  at  once  crushed,  coned  and 
quartered  in  the  proper  manner  by  a  laboratory  as- 
sistant, and  a  1-quart  mason  jar  filled,  sealed  and  de- 
livered to  the  laboratory.  This  sample  should  all  pass 
a  5-mesh  sieve. 

Note.- — This  sample  is  further  crushed,  coned  and 
quartered  to  several  ounces  of  50-mesh  powder.  For 
the  analysis  a  further  grinding  in  an  agate  mortar  to 
80-mesh  powder  will  be  sufficient. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SILICA  AND  INSOLUBLE  MAT- 
TER.— -A  one  gramme  sample  is  weighed  into  a  small 
casserole,  moistened  with  10  Cc.  of  water  and  de- 
composed by  the  addition  of  5  to  10  Cc.  of  a  l  in  2 
solution  of  HCl  and  a  few  drops  of  HNO,,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath  or  low 
temperature  electric  hot  plate.  The  dry  residue  is 
moistened  with  concentrated  HCl,  taken  up  with  the 
least  amount  of  water,  heated  to  complete  solution  of 
soluble  matter  ,and  filtered.  One  Avashing  of  hot 
water  is  made,  the  filtrate  and  wash  water  are  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  (Omit  dehydrating).  The  dry 
residue  is  again  taken  up  with  HCl  and  hot  water, 


boiled  and  filtered  through  the  same  paper,  washed, 
and  then  ignited  to  constant  weight. 

FERRIC  AND  ALUMINUM  OXIDES  (P.O,,  TiO,, 
etc.) — The  filtrate  from  the  silica  determination  (vol- 
ume about  100  Cc.)  is  treated  with  5  Cc.  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  ammonium  hydroxide  (.90  s.g)  necessary 
for  complete  precipitation,  the  solution  boiled  and 
the  precipitate  just  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  HCl. 
Ammonium  hydroxide  is  then  added  in  slight  excess^ 
the  solution  boiled  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  just 
barely  perceptible  and  filtered  hot.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  well  with  hot  water  and  ignited  to  con- 
stant weight.  This  figure  gives  the  sum  of  FcoO. 
AI2O3,  MngO,,  P^Og,  TiO^,  etc. 

Notes. —  (1)  The  dissolving  of  the  first  precipitate 
is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  NH^Cl  to  hold  the 
magnesium  salts  in  solution;  (2)  the  hydroxides  may 
be  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  where  a  very  accur- 
ate analysis  is  required,  inasmuch  as  some  calcium 
and  magnesium  salts  may  be  included  in  the  precipi- 
tate. For  technical  routine  work  this  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary. 

CALCIUM  OXIDE.— The  combined  filtrate  (if  a  sec- 
ond precipitation  is  made)  is  boiled  throughout  the 
addition  of  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  plus 
a  little  ammonia,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  five 
minutes.  The  beaker  is  allowed  to  stand  for  one 
hour  when  the  calcium  oxalate  should  settle  and  fil- 
ter readily.  The  precipitate  is  washed  several  times 
with  hot  water  and  dissolved  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  a  1  in  2  solution  of  HCl,  hot  from  the  wash  bottle, 
the  solution  being  caught  in  the  beaker  in  which  the 
original  precipitation  was  made.  The  filter  is  washed 
free  from  chlorides  and  a  little  ammonia  solution 
poured  over  it.  The  solution  is  now  made  alkaline 
and  several  Cc.  of  oxalate  added,  the  whole  boiled  un- 
til the  calcium  oxalate  settles  readily,  when  it  is  fil- 
tered through  a  fresh  paper  and  M^ashed,  not  unneces- 
sarily long,  with  hot  water.  This  precipitate  may  be 
ignited  and  Aveighed  as  CaO  or  may  be  put  into  solu- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  liberated  oxalic  acid 
titrated  with  standard  permanganate  as  follows: 

The  precipitate  of  oxalate  is  rinsed  off  the  paper 
into  a  200  Cc.  beaker  with  hot  water  and  the  filter 
paper  further  thoroughly  washed  Math  hot  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  More  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
beaker  and  the  whole  is  warmed  until  solution  is 
complete.  Titx*ation  is  then  made  with  standard  per- 
manganate solution. 

Notes. —  (1)  The  double  precipitation  of  calcium  is 
necessary  to  free  the  precipitate  from  small  amounts 
of  magnesia  and  alkali  metals;  (2)  if  the  CaO  is 
Aveighed  as  such,  a  check  weighing  is  very  important 
as  the  material  is  very  hygroscopic  and  there  should 
be  as  little  delay  as  possible  between  the  completion 
of  ignition  and  weighing;  (3)  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion is  generally  kept  as  a  stock  standard  solution  and 
its  strength  is  known  in  terms  of  iron.  If  this  is 
knoAvn,  the  iron  value  times  .5016  equals  the  CaO 
value.  This  figure  is  obtained  as  folloAVs: 
2KMnO,  =  5H,C.04  =  5CaO  =  lOFe 

280.4 

The    ratio    therefore  =    =.5016 

559 


oAdd  bromine  Avater,  boil,  adding  more  bromine 
Avater  and  ammonia  if  necessary  to  insure  complete 
precipitation  of  the  manganese. 
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MAGNESIUM  OXIDE.  —  This  determinat ioii  is 
more  difficult  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  strict 
adlierenco  to  directions  is  Jiccessary. 

Evaporate  the  combined  filtrates  from  the  ('aO  de- 
termination to  a,  bulk  of  about  200  Ce.  and  just  acidi- 
fy with  HCl.  Then  add  a  considei^able  excess  of  mi- 
croeosmic  salt  solution.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  for 
five  minutes,  cooled,  and  the  excess  acid  carefully 
neutralized  by  the  slow  addition  of  dilute  ammonium 
hydroxide  with  constant  stirrin<i-.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  using  a  burette.  When  the  precipitate  ap- 
pears, the  addition  of  ammonia  is  stopped,  but  the 
stirring  is  continued  for  some  time.  After  about  five 
minutes  the  solution  is  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
ammonia  (10  Cc.  eonc.)  and  is  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.  The  ])recipitate  should  always  be  crystalline 
and  easily  filterable  if  tliis  procedure  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed. The  precipitate  is  washed  cold  with  2  per 
cent,  ammonia,  dried  and  ignited. 

Mg.,P,0,  X  .3621  =  MgO. 

ALKALI  METALS.— If  these  are  to  be  determined, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  in  a  technical  analysis, 
the  method  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith  should  be  followed. 
It  is  as  accurate  as  any  method  and  much  more  con- 
venient. 

LOSS  ON  IGNITION.— Ignite  a  .5  gramme  sample 
to  constant  weight  over  a  blast  lamp  or  large  Meker 
burner.  The  loss  gives  CO.,  plus  moisture,  plus  com- 
bined HjO  and  organic  matter. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE— (Note— For  the  routine  analy- 
sis of  lime  and  limestone  this  determination  may  well 
be  omitted.) —  This  determination  is  most  easily 
uuule,  especially  on  samples  of  lime,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  small  flask  fitted  Avith  a 
two-hole  stopper,  through  one  hole  of  which  a  small 
dropping  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  the  other 
hole  an  outlet  is  made  connnecting  with  a  small  con- 
den.ser.  The  condenser  in  turn  discharges  into  a  100 
Cc.  flask  with  a  sufficiently  large  mouth  to  accommo- 
date a  small  two-hole  stopper.  The  second  hole  holds 
the  mouth  end  of  a  10  Cc.  pipette,  which  has  the  dis- 
charge end  broken  off  close  to  the  enlarged  portion, 
and  this  portion  is  filled  with  glass  beads  held  in  by  a 
coil  of  wire  placed  in  the  lower  end. 

Ten  Cc.  of  50  per  cent.  KOH  solution  is  placed  in 
the  100  Cc.  flask,  1  gramme  of  the  material  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiling  flask,  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  funnel,  and  the  apparatus  is  then 
connected  up.  The  acid  is  run  into  the  flask  on  the 
sample  until  sufficient  is  present  to  decompose  the 
carbonate.  The  CO^  distills  over  into  the  100  Cc.  flask 
which  forces  the  KOH  up  into  the  pipette  until  the 
gas  bubbles  through  the  beads.  In  this  way  the  CO., 
is  completely  absorbed.  The  solution  in  the  boiling 
flask  is  finally  boiled  for  five  minutes  so  that  all  CO., 
is  driven  from  the  apparatus  into  the  receiver. 

After  distillation  is  completed,  the  pipette  is  partly 
removed  from  the  receiver  and  thoroughly  washed  in- 
to the  receiver.  Water  is  added  to  make  the  volume 
100  Cc.  in  case  of  limestone  and  an  aliquot  part  ti- 
trated with  standard  acid.  In  case  of  lime,  the  whole 
distillate  may  be  titrated.  The  titration  is  carried  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  red  color  with  phenoli)htlia- 
lein  and  then  to  the  appearance  of  the  red  color  with 
methyl  orange,  the  latter  titration  indicating  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present. 

For  very  accurate  work  on  lime  and  limestone,  your 
Committee  refers  to  the  method  of  Hillebrand  in  his 


Analysis  of  Silicate  and  Carbonate  Rocks,  Bulletin 
422,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Analysis  of  Sulphur. 

SAMPLING.  —  I'oi'tioiis  art'  taken  from  a  number 
of  i)oints  throughout  each  car  of  .sulphur  received  so 
as  to  give  a  fair  average  composition  as  compared  with 
the  carload  as  a  whole.  These  portions  are  thorough- 
ly crushed,  mixed,  quartered,  and,  if  necessary,  quar- 
tered further  until  an  amount  of  convenient  size  for 
a  laboratory  sample  is  obtained.  This  sample  is  placed 
in  an  airtight  glass  container  and  placed  with  similar 
samples  from  other  carloads.  These  samples  are  pre- 
served until  a  number  equivalent  to  a  ".shipment" 
have  been  collected. 

These  samples  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  again 
sampled,  ground  to  a  100-inesh  powder  and  treated  as 
follows : 

Note. — Samples  for  moisture  determination  should 
not  be  ground  too  fine  as  moisture  is  lost  in  the 
grinding  process. 

MOISTURE.  —  For  technical  purposes,  a  100- 
gramme  sauiple,  though  not  necessarily  as  fine  as  100- 
mesh,  is  weighed  into  a  glass-stoppered  weighing  bot- 
tle, dried  first  at  70°  Cent.,  and  finally  at  100°  Cent, 
for  a  short  time.  Evidences  of  sublimation  should  be 
noted  and  avoided.  (Several  hours  in  a  vacuum  dessi- 
cator  would  be  better.) 

SULPHUR  IX  SULPHUR.— Two  samples  weighing 
one  gramme  each  are  weighed  out  into  each  of  two 
extraction  apparatus  (Underwriter's  Laboratory  pat- 
tern) and  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbon  di.sulphide 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  sulphur  itself  is  thereby  dis- 
solved from  the  small  Gooch  crucible,  leaving  only 
the  dirt  and  other  im})urities.  The  crucible  is  then 
removed  from  the  apparatus,  dried  and  weighed.  Loss 
=  S  -(-  moisture. 

ASH. — -A  10-gramme  sample  is  Aveighed  into  a  por- 
celain crucible  or  dish  and  carefully  burned,  the  resi- 
due constituting  tlie  ash. 

Coal  Analysis. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  The  American 
Chemical  Society  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  In- 
dustrial and  Engineering  ChemistrA'  9  (1917),  p.  100- 
107. 

Daily  Solutions. 

Tenth-normal  sodium  arsenite. 

Tenth-normal  iodine. 

Hundredth-normal  iodine. 

Tentli-normal  sodium  hvdroxide. 

N/10  SdDIUM  ARSENITE.  —  Weigh  out  on  a 
watch  glass  4.9.5  grammes  arsenious  acid  poAvder; 
transfer  carefully  to  a  liter  beaker.  Weigh  out  on  a 
rough  balance  tAventy  grammes  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bonate and  add  the  ai-senous  acid.  Fill  beaker  tAvo- 
thirds  full  of  Avater  and  put  on  a  steam  bath  to  dis- 
solve. Finally  cool  to  room  temperature  and  make  up 
to  exactly  1,000  Cc. 

N/10  IODINE. — Made  up  from  the  normal  solution 
Avhich  is  prepared  as  folloAvs  for  each  liter:  Weigh 
out  on  rough  scales  162  grammes  ])otassium  iodide 
(free  from  iodate)  in  a  beaker  and  add  enough  Avater 
to  just  cover.  Then  add  128  grammes  of  solid  iodine 
flakes  and  .stir,  but  do  not  heat  to  dissolve.  When 
dissolved  make  up  to  one  liter  for  use  in  the  foUoAving 
solution : 

Take  100  Cc.  of  the  above  and  make  up  to  1,000  Cc. 
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with  water.  Titrate  against  N/10  sodium  arsenite,  us- 
ing starch  as  indicator,  adding  water  or  N/1  iodine, 
depending  on  whether  the  new  solution  proved  to  be 
stronger  or  weaker  than  tenth  normal. 

A  convenient  formula  to  use  in  this  connection  is 
here  given.    Use  20  Ce.  of  the  arsenite.    When  the 
new  solution  is  found  stronger  than  N/10  add 
20  X  1,000 

 1,000  =  Cc.  water  to  add  (per  liter) 

Cc.  iodine  used 
when  too  weak  add 

20  X  100 

100  

Cc.  iodine  used 

  =  Cc.  N/1  iodine  to 

9 

add  (per  liter). 

N/100  IODINE.— Take  100  Cc  N/10  iodine  and 
make  up  to  1,000  Cc.  Titrate  against  standard  sod- 
ium arsenite  (N/100),  proceeding  with  corrections  as 
above. 

N/10  SODIUM  HYDROXIDE  —  This  solution,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  iodine,  is  made  up  from  N/1  solution, 
prepared  as  follows,  per  liter : 

Weigh  out  122.5  grammes  NaOH  on  rough  balance. 
Dissolve  in  one  liter  beaker  and  finally  make  up  to 
one  liter. 

Note.  —  A  normal  NaOH  solution  contains  40 
gramme^  NaOH  per  liter,  hence  weigh  out  about  45 
grammes  of  electrolytic  NaOH. 

For  the  N/10  solution  take  100  Cc.  of  the  N/1  and 
make  up  to  1000.  Titrate  against  standard  N/10 
H2SO4,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  add- 
ing water  or  N/1  NaOH  when  the  solution  is  either 
too  strong  or  too  weak. 

The  rule  of  thumb  method  indicated  for  N/10  iodine 
is  also  applicable  here. 

If  desired,  make  the  iodine  and  caustic  solutions 
sixteenth  normal  instead  of  tenth  normal  and  use  a 
2  Cc.  sample.  This  gives  per  cent,  free  and  total  di- 
rect on  the  burette,  when  testing  cooking  acid,  of 
course,  neglecting  specific  gravity  of  the  acid. 

Solutions  deteriorate  rapidly  and  should  be  made 
up  frequently.  Where  large  quantities  are  used,  they 
should  be  made  up  fresh  each  day. 

Standardising  Sodium  Thiosulphate  by  Potassium 
Permanganate. 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  Potassium 
Permanganate  for  standardizing  so'dium  thiostilphate, 
as  found  in  Treadwell-Hall,  Volume  II.,  3rd  edition, 
page  648,  reading  as  follows: 

THEORY. — On  adding  potassium  permanganate  so- 
lution to  an  acid  solution  containing  potassium  iodide 
the  permanganate  is  reduced  to  manganous  salt,  while 
an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  is  set  free  from  the 
iodide. 

2KMnO,  +  lOKI  +  16HC1  =  12  KCl  +  2MnCl2  + 
8H,0  +  101 

PROCEDURE.  —  One  or  two  grammes  of  pure  po- 
tassium iodide  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible,  and  to  this  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1:5),  and  then  20-25  cc.  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate solution  are  added  (never  in  the  reverse  order). 
Iodine  is  liberated  immediately  and  quantitatively. 
After  diluting  with  200  cc.  of  distilled  water  the  iodine 
is  titrated  with  the  sodium  thiosulphate  Tintil  a  pale 
yellow  color.  Noav  2  or  3  Cc.  of  starch  solution  are 
added  and  the  solution  carefully  titrated  \intil  it  be- 
comes colorless. 


From  the  normality  of  the  permanganate  solution 
the  normality  of  sodium  thiosulphate  can  be  calculat- 

Testing  Cooking  Acid. 

TESTING  ACID  CALCIUM  BISULPHITE  SOLU- 
TIONS (COOKING  ACID).— Many  methods  of  test- 
ing cooking  liquor  have  been  proposed,  some  having 
the  advantage  of  extreme  brevity  and  low  accuracy, 
others  being  more  accurate,  but  too  long  and  involved 
for  technical  purposes. 

The  method  proposed  is  a  mean  between  these  two 
and  while  not  giving  strictly  accurate  results  is  quick 
and  does  give  results  accurate  enough  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient control  over  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
cooking  solution.  It  is  the  method  used  in  a  great 
many  American  sulphite  mills. 

One  Cc.  of  the  acid,  taken  with  a  pipette,  is  diluted 
immediately  by  bjing  placed  in  about  200  Cc.  clear 
cold  water.  Using  starch  solution  as  indicator,  it  is 
immediately  titrated  with  tenth  normal  iodine. 

A  second  Cc.  sample  prepared  as  above  is  titrated 
with  tenth  normal  caustic  soda,  using  phenolphtha- 
lein as  an  indicator.  Multiplying  the  Cc.  of  iodine 
solution  used  by  .0032  gives  grammes  SO.  in  one  Cc. 
of  the  cooking  acid.  Disregarding  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  acid,  this  product  is  taken  immediately  as 
the  total  per  cent,  of  SO.,  in  the  cooking  acid. 

In  the  same  Avay  is  calculated  the  per  cent,  of  free 
SO,. 

Subtracting  the  per  cent,  free  from  the  per  cent,  to- 
tal gives  the  per  cent,  combined. 

Dividing  the  per  cent,  free  by  the  per  cent,  total 
gives  the  per  cent,  free  of  total. 

Starch  and  Starch  Products. 

Starch  is  used  in  the  paper  industry  for  four  pur- 
poses: (1)  Engine  sizing;  (2)  tub  sizing;  (3)  past- 
ing, and  ,(4)  coating. 

It  is  necessary  to  divide  starch  and  stfirch  products 
into  two  m.ain  classes,  with  a  method  of  analysis  for 
each  class.  The  first  to  be  known  as  raw  starch  and 
to  include  all  starches  which  have  not  been  treated  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  purifying  methods  used 
in  their  manufacture.  The  second  to  be  knoAvn  as 
converted  starches  with  subclasses.  The  raethod  of 
sampling  for  all  kinds  of  starch  products  to  be  the 
same,  and  to  be  embodied  as  part  of  the  )nethod  of 
analysis. 

SAMPLING— Ten  bags  or  barrels  are  taken  from 
different  parts  of  a  car.  These  are  sampled  by  means 
of  a  1-ineh  tryer  12  inches  long.  One  filling  of  the 
tryer  is  to  be  taken  from  each  bag  or  barrel.  Samples 
so  obtained  are  mixed,  bottled  and  sealed  in  three 
jars,  one  for  each  party  to  the  transaction,  and  one 
for  reference.  For  smaller  deliveries  than  a  car- 
load 10  per  cent  at  least  of  the  bags  or  barrels  should 
be  sampled. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION— Raw  Starch: 
(a)  Spread  out  100  grams  of  the  sample  on  a  sheet 
of  white  glazed  paper,  and  examine  for  foreign  ma- 
terial. 

(b)  Mix  this  sample  with  500  Cc.  of  water  to  a 
smooth  cream  and  strain  through  a  200-mesh  silk 
bolting  cloth.  Compare  residue  on  silk  with  stand- 
ard sample  of  the  same  grade,  treated  iu  the  same 
manner,  at  the  same  time. 

(e)  Stir  filtrate  from  above  for  two  seconds  with 
a  circular  motion,  and  let  stand  thirty  seconds.  De- 
cant carefully  ,and  compare  residue  with  a  standard 
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saiiipk'  of  tJie  .same  grade  oi"  starch,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  at  the  same  time. 

MOISTURE — Dry  approxiiriately  5  grams  to  con- 
stant weight  at  100°  Cent.  Loss  in  weight  is  cal- 
culated as  moisture. 

ASH. — Weigli  out  1  gram  of  the  sample;  transfer 
to  a  platinum  crucible;  ignite  to  constant  weight. 

ACIDITY — Weigh  out  20  grams  on  a  watehglass. 
Transfer  to  a  250  Ce.  porcelain  dish.  Add  approxi- 
mately 200  Cc.  of  water,  and  stir  until  starch  forms 
a  smooth  cream.  Titrate  with  N/10  Caustic  Soda, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator  until  a  faint  pink 
color  persists  for  twenty  seconds. 

ALKALINITY — Method  is  same  as  for  acidity,  ex- 
cept that  sample  should  be  titrated  with  N/10  Sul- 
phuric Acid  until  the  pink  coloration  just  disappears. 

TEST  FOR  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ALKALINE 
STARCH  OR  ALKALI— Add  a  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein solution  to  water  in  a  white  porcelain  dish; 
sprinkle  in  a  little  of  the  dry  sample.  If  some  of  the 
grains  turn  pink  it  indicates  that  the  sample  is  a  mix- 
ture of  raw  starch  and  alkaline  starch  or  alkali.  If 
all  the  particles  turn  pink  the  material  is  an  alkaline 
finished  starch. 

VISCOSITY— Take  12  grams  of  the  sample  in  300 
Cc.  of  water,  bring  to  boil,  then  boil  for  ten  minutes 
with  constant  stirring,  in  an  aluminum  beaker  over  a 
naked  flame.  Determine  viscosity  at  100°  Cent,  with 
200  Ce.  of  the  liquid  in  a  Scott  viscosimeter,  stand- 
ardized as  below.  Express  result  as  a  ratio. 
Scott  starch  viscosity 

 =  Viscosity  number. 

Scott  water  viscosity 

The  standardization  of  the  Scott  viscosimeter  is 
as  follows : 

Calibrate  the  Scott  viscosimeter  to  hold  200  Ce. 
of  water  at  100°  Cent. 

Determine  viscosity  on  first  50  Cc.  withdrawn. 

Converted  Starches. 

Owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  products 
on  the  market,  their  classification  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  method  of  conversion,  however,  may 
be  used  as  a  meaiis,  and  thus  the  following  classes 
can  be  arranged : 

(1)  Thin  boiling  starch,  mainly  used  for  tub  siz- 
ing, converted  by  treatment  with  weak  acid  solutions 
by  the  "in  suspension"  or  "drying  in"  process. 

(2)  Partly  dextrinized  starches^  and  dextrins, 
made  by  damping  the  starch  with  small  quantities 
of  acid,  and  converting  at  a  high  temperature  by  the 
dry  process. 

(3)  Oxidized  starches. 

(4)  Acetylated  starches. 

(5)  Alkali-treated  starches,  including  products 
consisting  of  raw  starch  mixed  with  certain  quanti- 
ties of  various  alkalis  and  alkaline  salts. 

(6)  Mixtures  of  starch  products  and  mineral  fillei's. 

(7)  Mixture  of  starch  products  with  glue  and 
casein  or  other  sizing  agents. 

(8)  Products  in  solution  or  paste  form. 
SAMPLING,  MOISTURE  AND  ASH  are  the  same 

as  for  raw  starch. 

ACIDITY  AND  ALKALINITY"— First  method  same 
as  for  raw  starch. 

TOTAL  ACIDITY — Mix  10  grams  of  the  sample 
in  200  Cc.  of  water  and  heat  on  a  water  bath  for  five 
minutes  after  reaching  75°  Cent.;  cool  and  titrate. 
This  gives  the  acidity  within  the  starch  granule. 


VISCOSITY — In  determining  viscosity  the  starches 
are  divided  into  three  classes: 

(a)  Low  boiling,  or  laimdry  starch;  (b)  medium 
thin  boiling;  (c)  high  thin  boiling,  with  a  decrease  in 
viscosity  from  (a)  to  (c). 

For  (a)  the  viscosity  should  be  determined  in  a 
10  per  cent,  solution ;  for  (b)  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution ; 
for  (c)  in  a  30  per  cent,  solution.  Otherwise  the 
method  is  the  same  as  for  raw  starch. 

ADDED  MATERIALS— These  are  tested  for  by  the 
ordinary  methods  used  in  separating  and  identifying 
mineral  fillers,  metallic  salts,  glue,  casein,  and  other 
vegetable  sizes. 

The  identification  of  the  product  in  relation  to  the 
classification  of  the  process  of  manufacture  involves 
a  more  exhaustive  analysis,  including: 

(1)  The  identification  of  the  starch  by  microscop- 
ical observation. 

(2)  Combined  acid  to  determine  the  degree  of 
acetylation  of  the  product. 

(3)  Solubility  in  cold  water  and  reaction  with 
Fehling's  solution,  which  gives  a  measure  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  starch  has  been  hydrolyzed  and 
dextrinized. 

(4)  Color  reaction  with  iodine  and  other  agents. 

(5)  TECHNICAL  VALUATION— Character  of  Size. 
A  sample  of  the  starch  product  is  mixed  with  four  or 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  heated  on  a  water 
bath  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  after  swelling. 

(a)  Portions  of  the  size  are  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  time  of  settling  observed.  This  gives  a  figure  for 
the  permanency  of  the  solution. 

(b)  A  little  of  the  size  is  rubbed  out  on  paper 
and  allowed  to  dry,  when  the  surface  and  finish  pro- 
duced is  observed. 

(c)  The  solution  is  run  out  on  a  clean  glass  plate 
to  a  thin  layer  and  allowed  to  dry  at  room  tempera- 
ture. Film  produced  is  examined  and  compared  with, 
say,  a  gelatin  film  for  physical  characters. 

SIZING  STRENGTH— For  paper  coating  the  size  is 
prepared  under  the  proper  conditions  for  the  par- 
ticular product  and  mixed  with  definite  quantities  of 
clay  or  other  filler.  A  series  of  samples  is  made  up  at 
graduated  strengths  according  to  the  proportions  used 
in  practice,  and  samples  of  paper  are  coated  by  color 
obtained. 

The  sizing  power  of  the  sample  is  determined,  in 
comparison  with  other  sizing  materials,  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  by  noting  the 
resistance  to  spirit  varnish,  or  by  using  the  sealing 
wax  test  and  others.  In  most  cases  both  for  coating 
and  tub  sizing,  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  results 
are  only  obtainable  by  a  working  trial  under  standard 
conditions. 

Soda  Ash. 

SAMPLING' — Five  per  cent  of  the  bags,  or  barrels, 
in  the  shipment  should  be  sampled  by  means  of  a  sam- 
pling auger  in  the  usual  manner. 

MOISTURE — Heat  a  carefully  weighed  amount  of 
the  soda  ash  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  to  con- 
stant weight.  The  heating  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  when  viewed  in  subdued 
light  shows  a  very  faint  trace  of  color. 

ALKALINITY^ — Weigh  5  grams  of  the  .soda  ash  on 
a  Avatchglass,  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  in 
about  300  Cc.  of  water.    Transfer  to  a  500  Cc.  grad 
uated  flask,  cool,  and  make  up  to  the  mark.  AJter 
thorough  agitation,  pipette  100  Cc.  in  to  a  beaker 
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uud  titrate  with  standard  acid,  using  methyl  orange 
as  the  indicator. 

Calculate  the  per  cent,  of  NaoCOg  on  the  dry  soda 
ash. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

SAMPLING — Contents  of  carboy  shall  be  well  mixed 
before  sampling. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY— Determine  the  specific  grav- 
ity by  means  of  standard  hydrometer. 

SEDIMENT— A  portion  of  the  acid  should  be  taken 
immediately  after  agitation  and  set  aside  in  a  tall 
glass  cylinder  to  settle.  The  amount  of  sediment 
should  be  noted. 

ACIDITY — Run  50  grams  of  the  acid  into  a  beaker 
containing  200  Cc.  cold  distilled  water;  transfer 
to  a  1,000  Cc.  graduated  flask  when  cooled  to  room 
temperature.  Make  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  and  mix  well.  Draw  out  100  Cc.  of  this  acid 
by  means  of  a  pipette  and  make  up  to  500  Ce.  with  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  graduated  flask.  Draw  out  50  Ce. 
of  this  acid  (equal  to  0.5  Gm.  of  the  original  sample) 
in  a  beaker  and  titrate  with  standard  alkali,  using 
methyl  orange  as  the  indicator.  Calculate  per  cent. 
Ho  SO4  in  sample. 

IRON — Determine  colorimetrically  by  the  method 
given  in  the  procedure  for  the  analysis  of  aluminum 
sulphate. 

Caustic  Soda. 

SAMPLING — Break  open  the  drum,  crack  off  clean 
pieces  and  place  them  in  air-tight  fruit  jars.  The 
pieces  should  be  crushed  and  ground  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  the  laboratory  and  samples  preserved  in 
an  air-tight  jar  or  rubber-stoppered  bottle. 

ALKALINITY — Fill  a  glass-stoppered  weighing  tube 
with  a  portion  of  the  sample  and  weigh  approxi- 
mately 1  gram  of  the  sample  in  a  350  Cc.  beaker. 
The  caustic  soda  is  then  dissolved  in  about  200  Cc. 
water,  titrated  first  with  standard  acid  and  phenolph- 
thalein  as  the  indicator,  and  then  completed  by  titrat- 
ing for  total  alkali  with  methyl  orange  as  the  indi- 
cator. 

The  titration  with  phenolphthalein  gives  the  acid 
consumed  by  the  NaOH  and  half  the  NajCOa.  The 
second  titration  gives  the  acid  consumed  by  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  sodium  carbonate. 

*Twice  the  reading  obtained  with  methyl  orange 
corresponds  with  the  amount  of  Q^irbonate  present. 
The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  corresponds 
to  the  amount  of  hydroxide. 

Note — If  through  damage  of  the  drum  in  trans- 
portation the  caustic  soda  has  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture,  the  following  procedure  should 
be  used : 

Sample  as  above.  Determine  the  alkalinity  on  the 
dry  basis  by  weighing  approximately  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  a  tared,  covered  silver  crucible,  heat  to 
fusion  and  tmtil  all  moisture  is  driven  off.  Cool  in 
dessicator  and  weigh.  The  weighed,  dry  sample  is 
then  dissolved  in  about  200  Cc.  water  and  procedure 
followed  as  above. 

j  Water  Analysis. 

As  found  in  "Standard  Methods  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Water  and  Sewage."  Third  Edition.  Revised 
by  the  Committees  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 

*This  paragraph  is  substituted  by  the  Canadian 
committee  in  the  report  of  the  American  committee  as 
printed  in  "Paper,"  Oct.  14,  1916. 


sociation,  American  Chemical  Society  and  referees  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
1917.  Also  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry— Montreal  Section. 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS  FOR  T.  S.  MEN. 

The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  will  be  the  mecca  of  Tech- 
nical Section  men  next  week.  A  number  of  interest- 
ing addresses  will  be  given  in  what  some  one  said  is 
appropriately  called  the  Bawl  Room.  The  session  be- 
gins on  Thui^sday  with  the  business  meeting  which  is 
of  unusual  importance  and  continues  until  Friday 
morning,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  visit  to  the  Montreal 
Technical  School.  The  Technical  Section  will  welcome 
as  representatives  of  the  Technical  Association,  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Keenan,  R.  B.  Wolf,  G.  E.  Williamson  and  M.  L. 
Griffin.  The  program  is  as  follows — it  is  necessary 
that  events  proceed  promptly,  according  to  schedule : 
Thursday,  30th  January,  1919. 
9.30  a.m.— BUSINESS  MEETING.   Ball  Room. 

Address  of  Chairman. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Programme,  Mr.  0.  Rolland. 

Committee  on  Education,  Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley. 

Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Slack. 

Committee  on  Abstracts  and  Publications,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Stephenson. 

Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards,  Mr.  John 
Stadler. 

Committee  on  Statistics,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bums. 
Committee  on  Samples,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe. 
Advisory  Committee  to  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  Canada,  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne. 
New  Business. 

Proposal  of  Motion  re  Student  Membership. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Paper  hy  Dr.  V.  K.  Krieble,  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, McGill  University,  Montreal — "Canadian  Waste 
Sulphite  Liquor  as  a  possible  source  of  Alcohol." 

Paper  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Nielson,  Chicago — "The  Morterud 
System  of  Indirect  Cooking  as  Applied  to  Sulphite 
Pulp." 

1.00  p.m.— LUNCHEON  IN  GRILL-ROOM. 

2.30  p.m.— MEETING  IN  BALL-ROOM. 

Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Buss,  Provincial  Paper  Mills — 
"Waste  Paper  Stock  and  Some  of  the  Difficulties  in 
this  branch  of  Paper  Making," 

Paper  b.y  Mr.  John  Stadler — "The  Application  of 
Electrical  Power  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills." 

Paper  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wardle— "The  Distribution  of 
Electrical  Power  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills." 

Moving  Pictures  of  Power  Plants,  taken  by  U.  S. 
Coal  Administration,  shoAvn  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  R. 
E.  Cleaton,  Montreal. 

8.30  p.m.— INFORMAL  "SMOKER."  Grill-Room. 
Friday,  31st  January,  1919. 

10.00  a.m. — The  Members  of  the  Section  are  invited 
by  Mr.  A.  Maeheras,  Principal  of  the  Montreal  Tech- 
School  to  pay  a  visit  at  which  time  Mr.  J.  Newell 
Stephenson  has  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  "The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  and  its  place  in  the  period  of  re- 
adju.stment." 

1.30  p.m.— LUNCHEON  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PULP    AND    PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

7.30  p.m.— SIXTH  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  CAN- 
ADIAN  PULP   &  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOX  BOARD  COMPANY. 

A  I  li(ii'()ii«lily  mock'rii,  electrically  operated  paper-box- 
hoai'd  mill  is  that  of  the  American  Box  Board  Co., 
(Jraiid  Rapids,  Mich.  Electric  power  is  generated  by 
two  7r>0-kilovoltampere  Westiriffliouse  three-phase  440- 
volt,  60-cycle  alternatinJ^■-c•llrrent  turbine-generators, 
one  of  which  is  of  the  straight  non-condensing  type, 
while  the  other  is  designed  for  condensing  operation 
with  provision  for  bleedng  low-pressure  steam  for  heat- 
ing and  drying.  Eaeli  of  these  two  generators  has  a 
direct-connected  exciter,  but  there  is  also  a  25-kilowatt 
Westiiighouse  direct-current  geared  turbine  driven  unit 
installed  for  use  as  an  auxiliary  exciter  and  for  light- 
ing mill  at  night  or  on  Sundays. 

Eight  1500-pound  beaters  are  driven  in  pairs  by 
four  150-horsepower  435  r.p.m.  Westinghouse  wound- 
i-otor  motors.  Tliese  motors  each  have  double  shaft  ex- 
tensidn  with  two  pidleys.  and  they  are  belted  to  the 


squirrel-cage  motors  witii  which  panel-inounted  auto- 
starters  are  used.  Each  control  equipment  includes 
an  ammeter  and  a  double-throw  knife  switch  for  oper- 
ating the  motor  in  either  direction.  Squirrel-cage 
motors  are  used  for  driving  warmers,  stock  pumps,  and 
agitator's.  An  interesting  part  of  this  mill  is  the  West- 
inghouse equipment  for  operating  the  114-inch  trim 
five-cylinder  board  machine.  Belted  to  the  variable 
speed  end  of  the  board  Tuaehine  is  a  100-horsepower 
250-volt,  direct-current  motor  which  has  a  speed  range 
of  from  237  to  950-r.p.m.  Power  for  this  motor  is  sup 
plied  by  a  100-kilowatt  motor-generator,  the  synchron- 
ous motor  of  which  is  rated  at  300-kilovoltamperes. 
This  motor  was  made  larger  than  necessary  to  merely 
drive  the  generator,  in  order  that  its  fields  might  be 
over  excited  to  improve  the  power  factor  of  the  alter- 
nating-current system.  On  the  shaft  of  the  motor- 
generator  is  mounted  an  exciter  which  excites  the  field 
of  the  alternating  and  direct-current  ends  of  the  set 
and  also  the  field  of  the  100-horsepower  adjustable- 
speed  paper-machine  motor. 

This  100-horsepower  motor  is  controlled  by  an  auto- 
matic motor-operated  controller  which  provides  for 
stai'ting  and  stopping  the  machine  or  speeding  up  or 
slowing  down,  from  a  jiush-button  station  located  in 
the  machine  room,  or  from  a  push-button  station  located 
on  the  control  panel  installed  in  the  basement  ad- 
jacent to  the  motor. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  entire  installation  is  that 
each  machine  is  a  unit  in  itself;  that  is,  it  is  drven  by 
an  individual  motor  independently  controlled,  and  the 
amount  of  |)ower  in  actual  use  is  indicated  by  an  am- 
meter on  a  panel  board  near  the  motor. 


Fig.  1 — 106610 — 100-Kw.  Synchronous  Westinghouse 
JMotor-Cxenerator  Supplying  Power  to  100  H.p. 
Adjustable-Speed  Direct-Current  Motor  Driving 
Paper  Machine.  The  Synchronous  Motor  of  This 
Set  Has  Excess  Capacity  Available  for  Power- 
Factor  Correction. 

beaters  through  lenix  drive.  Each  motor  is  controlled 
from  a  panel  on  which  is  mounted  a  drum  type  con- 
troller, an  oil  circuit-breaker,  and  an  ammeter  for 
indicating  the  load  carried  by  the  motor.  The  coil 
circuit-breaker  and  drum  controller  are  mechanically 
interlocked  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  start  the  motor 
except  with  all  of  the  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit. 
The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  beater  rolls  may  be 
reversed  when  necessary,  by  means  of  a  double  throw 
knife  switch  on  the  motor  control  panels. 

Four  Jordans  are  direct-connected  through  flexible 
couplings  to  125-horsepower  385-r.p.m.  Westingiiouse 


Fig.  2— 111089— Four  125  H.p.  385  R.p.m.  Squirrel- 
Cage  Westinghouse  Induction  Motors  Driving 
Shartle  Bros.  Jordans. 


Fig.  3— 113717— One  Side  of  Beater  Room  Showing  150  II.P. 
Wound-Rotor  Westinghouse  Motors  Driving  Beaters  in  Paris. 
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(Coiitiiiued  from  page  66.) 
Unless  There  is  an  Opportunity  for  Expression. 

The  word  dissipate  is  significant  wlien  ai^plied  to 
man.  If  this  relief  is  not  provided,  the  accumulated 
pi'essure  will  build  up  until  the  whole  plant  will  ex- 
plode and  destroy  itself,  and  in  so  doing  may  destroy 
and  injure  many  other  useful  devices  which  have  been 
laboriously  created  by  man. 

The  emi^loyer  who  dams  up  the  channels  to  useful 
consti'uetive  work  by  preventing  intelligent  (con- 
scious) self-expression  of  the  individual  workman,  is 
just  as  sensible  as  the  engineer  who  shuts  off  his  main 
steam  valve  to  the  engine  and  then  sits  on  the  safety 
valve  of  the  boiler.  The  laws  of  nature  are  destined 
to  operate  always  in  the  same  way,  and  if  a  man 
wilfully  disobeys  them,  they  will  break  him.  "Ignor- 
ance of  the  law  is  no  excuse,"  for  an  all- wise  Provid- 
ence (the  universal  principle  of  unity)  gave  to  man 
the  power  to  work  with  or  against  the  natural  law, 
and  therefore  was  compelled  to  predetermine  the  exact 
operation  of  this  law,  which  science  designates  as  the 
law  of  evolution. 

All  of  this  is  for  man's  benefit,  however,  for  nature 
serves  him  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligent use  of  her  laws.  If  they  change  from  day  to 
day,  he  could  not  increase  his  knowledge,  and  then, 
indeed,  our  condition  would  be  hopeless. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  higher  creative  power 
in  man  is  a  mental  process  and  lies  in  his  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  he  does  not  create  mat- 
ter or  force,  the  universal  energies  so  graphically  de- 
picted by  Dr.  Dushman  (quoted  above),  but  he  does 
by  study  or  conscious  observation  of  the  laws  under- 
lying these  natural  phenomena,  learn  how  nature 
works. 

Through  the  use  of  his  memory — the  faculty  of  re- 
calling past  experience  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
problem  immediately  confronting — he  can  tell  what 
to  do  if  he  wants  to  produce  (create)  combinations  of 
natural  elements  that  do  not  occur  spontaneously  in 
nature — this  is  what  the  horticulturist  does.  He  stud- 
ies nature's  laws  in  action  and  then  Avorks  with  them. 
It  is  the  specializing  power  of  the  will  of  man  that 
literally  created  the  wonderful,  juicy  apple  of  to-day. 
The  uncultivated  apple  orchard,  however,  reverts  to 
its  original  wild  state,  when  this  originating,  choosing, 
and  adapting  faculty  of  man  is  removed.  "Nature 
unaided  fails"  is  a  world  old  proverb,  the  proof  of 
which  modem  science  is  bringing  home  to  us  to-day. 

How  the  Men  Found  an  Answer  to  One  Problem. 

Take  a  different  kind  of  illustration  from  the  wood 
pulp  industry.  Some  years  ago  tlie  men  who  cooked 
our  digesters,  in  which  the  wood  is  disintegrated,  ob- 
served the  natural  law  that  if  we  increased  the  strength 
of  the  cooking  acid,  we  would  be  able  to  decrease 
the  cooking  time.  This  information,  because  of  the 
unity  of  our  plant  organization,  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  in  the  acid  plant,  who  began  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  laws  governing  the  absorption 
of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  in  water. 

The  acid  makers,  who  had  records  of  past  experi- 
ence before  them,  recalled  the  fact  that  in  winter  the 
acid  was  stronger  than  in  summer.  From  this  we  rea- 
soned that  we  could  create,  by  artificial  means,  the 


low  temperatures  in  our  acid-absorbmg  system  that  we 
had  in  winter,  we  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  uni- 
formly strong  acid  all  the  year  around.  Knowing  that 
natural  laws  never  change,  we  were  able  to  prophesy 
ahead  what  would  happen  if  we  reduced  these  temp- 
eratures, and,  what  is  more  important,  we  were  able 
to  figure  out  just  what  size  refrigerating  plant  to  in- 
,  stall  to  reproduce  the  winter  conditions. 

What  we  actually  did  because  of  this  knowledge  of 
natural  law,  Avas  to  re-create  the  whole  acid-making 
process,  and  the  refrigerating  plant  we  installed  — 
while  it  cost  us  nearly  $60,000— was  paid  for  by  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  pulp  mill  in  a  period 
of  less  than  90  days ! 

These  illustrations  Avill  show  what  I  mean  by  the 
creative  poAver  of  the  intellect,  and  hoAV,  while  man 
does  not  create  material  substance,  he  does  actually 
create  combinations  of  material  substances  which  did 
not  exist  and  Avhich  could  not  exist  Avithout  the  aid 
of  his  powers  of  observation  and  selection.  Unless  we 
accept  the  illogical  premise  that  man's  only  mission 
in  life  is  to  reproduce  his  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  his  creative  power  must  have  another  outlet. 
What  other  outlet  is  there  than  that  of  mental  crea- 
tion— just  described  1 

Before  leaving  the  diagram  to  give  more  specific 
illustrations  as  to  hoAv  creative  power  can  be  re- 
leased in  the  individual  Avorkman,  look  at  the  strik- 
ing analogy  to  the  whole  human  body.  I  am  well  aAvare 
that  direct  comparisons  to  the  human  body  are  apt 
to  be  "farfetched,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
we  compare  principle  only.    (Chart  printed  last  week.) 

The  AAdiole  supply  division  refers  to  Avhat  is  taken 
in  by  the  aid  of  the  special  senses.  Purchasing  cor- 
responds to  the  complete  digestive  apparatus;  trans- 
poi-ting  to  the  blood  stream  and  its  attendant  vas- 
cular system  which  transports  the  food  to  the  place 
where  it  is  finally  stored  up  in  the  cells  which  form 
the  body — the  storing  fimction. 

Production — How  it  Corresponds  to  Human  Functions. 

The  production  aspect  of  the  organization  refers  to 
the  arrangement  or  organization  of  these  body  cells 
into  differentiated  parts.  Equipping,  Avhich  has  to  do 
with  plant  structure  or  design,  coi-responds  to  the  main 
body  structure,  such  as  head,  arms,  legs,  skeleton; 
fabrication,  which  has  to  do  with  internal  arrange- 
ments Avithin  the  buildings,  such  as  boilers,  engines, 
digesters,  machine  tools,  corresponds  Avith  the  internal 
body  organs,  such  as  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
whose  functionings  form  the  internal  individualized 
activities  of  the  body;  and  evaluation  to  the  whole 
glandular  system,  the  secretions  from  which  give 
vitality  to  the  individual.  Without  these  vitalizing 
and  humanizing  glandular  secretions  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  man  to  produce  that  AAdiieh  it  is  his 
particular  mission  in  life  to  produce. 

Eeferring  noAv  to  administration  Avhich,  of  course, 
corresponds  to  the  nervous  system  in  its  entirety,  Ave 
see  that  compensation  corresponds  to  the  sympathetic 
system  Avhich  permeates  the  entire  body.  It  is  con- 
centric with  evaluation,  and  because  of  this  fact  is 
enabled  to  adjudge  values  in  accordance  Avith  actual 
performance.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  keeps  a  proper 
evaluation  or  balancing  of  body  activities. 
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Similarly,  if  we  are  to  keep  a  vital  flow  of  creative 
fluid  in  our  ijidustrial  or<?anization  we  must,  after  a 
proper  evaluation  of  work  performed  by  the  individ- 
uals of  which  it  is  composed,  see  to  the  determination 
of  the  proper  financial  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. When  men  feel  they  are  not  being  treated 
fairly  they  cannot  be  expected  to  put  enthusiasm  into 
their  work.  Naturally  then,  under  conditions  of  im- 
proper evaluation  of  performance  (for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  just  compensation)  the  amout  of  con- 
structive, creative  power  will  be  automatically  reduced. 

The  next  branch  of  administration,  finance,  whose 
function  has  been  previously  described,  of  course  cor- 
responds to  the  brain  or  coi-tical  system,  where  all 
resultant  records  are  kept.  The  conscious  contact  of 
man  (the  individual  life)  with  the  universal  life  is 
through  the  brain ;  so  also  is  the  conscious  contact  of 
the  industrial  organization  with  the  world  of  commerce 
and  industry  through  the  financial  department. 

Finally,  the  planning  function  of  the  administra- 
tion nervous  system  corresponds  to  the  central  or 
spinal  nerves  whose  particiilar  function  is  the  control 
of  internal  individualized  opei'ations.  The  reason  for 
its  connection  with  the  purchasing  function  of  the 
supply  division  is  obvious. 

Now,  we  return  to  man's  place  in  the  organization 
into  which  he  must  consciously  fit  himself  if  he  is  to 
co-operate  in  its  perfection.  We  must  first  remember 
that  the  whole  diagram  symbolizes  humanity  in  action. 
And  while  all  the  activities  are  human,  we  are  con- 
cerned mostly  with  the  production  division,  as  here 
is  where  the  least  opportunitj^  for  creative  work  ex- 
ists as  industry  to-day  is  in  the  main  constituted.  The 
executives  as  a  nile  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
express  their  individuality  in  creative  work,  as  do 
those  in  charge  of  the  supply  division,  although  in  a 
lesser  degree.  But  in  the  production  divisions,  where 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  men  are  employed,  the 
creative  work  is  largely  confined  to  the  superintendents 
and  department  heads,  and  even  these  men  are  in 
all  too  many  cases  limited  in  their  activities  by  the 
red  tape  imposed  by  those  higher  up. 

How  "Red  Tape"  Originated — and  the  Harm  it 
May  Do. 

In  any  individual  plant  red  tape  is  usually  tjie  result 
of  the  over-development  of  administrative  power, 
•which  makes  rules  and  regulations  preventing  the 
spontaneous  self-expression  of  the  individual. 

It  may  also  result — in  fact  often  does  result — from 
over-emphasizing  the  power  of  the  supply  division, 
especially  the  purchasing  department  section,  which 
frequently  fails  to  recognize  that  efficient  operation 
depends  on  the  operating  department  receiving  those 
materials  which  they  know  from  experience  to  give  the 
best  results. 

Or,  if  the  production  divisions  are  given  too  much 
authority,  and  have  not  sufficient  intelligent  informa- 
tion about  the  relative  value  of  the  materials,  they 
may  through  mere  prejvidice  tie  the  hands  of  the  sup- 
ply division,  so  that  it  cannot  properly  serve  the 
organization.  Red  tape  from  this  latter  source,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  apt  to  cause  trouble  than  the  over- 
development of  the  administration  or  supply  divisions, 
for  the  practical  operator  being  close  to  the  work  of 
conversion  has  more  first-hand  information  as  to  his 
material  requirement?,  and  he,  of  all  others,  should 
be  given  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  and  selection. 

Obviously,  the  remedy  for  red  tape  lies  in  increas- 
ing each  man's  consciousness  of  his  place  in  the  organ- 


ization, so  that  instead  of  selfishly  reaching  out  for 
more  power  to  rule  or  exploit  others  he  will  direct 
his  energies  to  creating  a  department  which  will  ren- 
der the  greatest  possil)le  amount  of  service  to  the 
organization.  We  might  call  this  enlightened  self- 
interest,  for  naturall.y  the  greater  the  service  the 
greater  the  reward. 

The  Greatest  Leader  is  the  Greatest  Servant. 

This  fact  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
greatest  man  in  the  organization  is  undoubtedly  the 
one  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  men  look  for  in- 
telligent leadership.  He  is  therefore  the  greatest  ser- 
vant. 

The  organization  having  the  greatest  creative  power 
is  the  one  in  which  administration,  supply,  and  pro- 
duction are  all  equally  developed  functions,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  equilateral  triangle  within  the  circle,  pic- 
tured on  page  66,  which  symbolizes  the  unified  field 
of  activity  of  the  whole  organization. 

Now  proceed  to  the  actual  illustrations  of  how  in 
our  mills  we  were  able  to  work  out  with  our  men  the 
kind  of  progress  records  which  enabled  them  to  know 
what  they  were  accomplishing.  This  work  was  done 
in  direct  co-operation  with  our  men,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  their  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work 
came  from  a  realization  that  it  meant  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  brain  power,  and  more  chance, 
therefore,  for  individual  development. 

While  we  have  many  other  progress  records,  the 
one  which  I  will  illustrate  is  typical,  and  will  serve 
to  show  the  methods.*  For  those  who  may  feel  that 
such  records  are  applicable  only  to  a  continuous  pro- 
cess, let  me  say  that  in  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction department,  where  we  had  about  300  men 
at  work,  we  kept  everyone  informed  as  to  his  progress 
by  giving  cost  records  of  all  jobs  done,  not  only  labor 
co.sts,  but  complete  material  costs,  as  well. 

These  records  were  furnished  daily,  and  while  we 
did  not  pay  bonuses  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  super- 
intendents or  department  heads,  we  actually  cut  the 
maintenance  material  costs  in  two  by  the  greater 
thought  of  economy  released  in  the  organization.  We 
are  installing  these  job  costs  and  department  cost 
sheets  now  in  our  mills  in  Canada,  for  we  know  that 
the  only  way  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  the  "finest  quality  of  paper  at  the  lowest  cost  a 
ton  is  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  intelligent  in- 
formation to  the  largest  number  of  men. 


*The  best  example  of  this  type  of  organization  in 
the  coiontry  is  in  the  mill  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Com- 
pany, at  Alpena,  Michigan.  The  clear  vision  and  fine 
spirit  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Fletcher,  the  general  manager 
and  treasurer,  is  responsible  for  its  development.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  Avith  Mr.  Fletch- 
er in  some  work  for  the  United  States  government  re- 
cently, and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge his  assistance  in  presenting  this  saibject,  es- 
pecially in  the  classification  of  the  three  divisions 
of  organization. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  February  3  to  6,  1919, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  FOREST  LEGISLATION  IN 
/ NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Through  the  representation  made  by  Clyde  Leavitt, 
Chief  Forester  for  the  Conservation  Commission,  and 
the  very  active  interest  of  the  Depiity  Minister,  Col. 
T.  G.  Log'gie  and  Hon.  E.  A.  Smith,  a  new  Forest  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  Forest  Fires  Act  revised  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  These  two  acts  com- 
prise the  most  advanced  piece  of  legislation  concern- 
ing forest  protection  on  the  continent. 

The  Forest  Act  provides  for  a  Crown  Land  Ad- 
visory Board  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  Deputy  Minister,  Provincial  Forester  and  two 
others ;  one  elected  by  the  Crown  Land  lieencees  and 
one  chosen  by  the  Minister  to  represent  the  granted 
forest  land  owners.  This  advisory  board  has  the  power 
to  make  all  permanent  appointments  and  to  supervise 
all  matters  in  relation  to  the  Forest  Act.* 

It  provides  for  a  sufficient  fund  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  Crown  lands,  for  the  division 
of  the  province  into  districts,"  and  for  the  appointment 
of  forest  rangers  by  competitive  examination  on  a 
merit  basis  for  these  districts.  The  rangers'  duties 
include  fire  protection,  scaling  and  the  protection  of 
game. 

The  examination  for  forest  rangers  consisted  of  a 
written  test  on  fire  protection  and  scaling,  an  oral 
test  and  an  actual  scale  of  a  large  number  of  logs. 
The  examination  was  modeled  after  the  TJ.  t5.  Forest 
Service  examinations  and  worked  out  fairly  well  to 
all  concerned. 

The  Board  of  examiners  consisted  of  the  Provincial 
Forester  as  Chairman,  one  expert  scaler,  and  one  prac- 
tical lumberman  and  woodsman. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  152  men  wrote  the 
examination,  that  76  passed  and  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  rangers  and  inspectors  to  the  thirty-six  dis- 
tricts in  the  province  ha^H  been  practically  completed 
from  the  pass  list  irrespective  of  any  political  influ- 
ence or  patronage. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  present  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Mines  to  keep  the  administration  of  his 
department  entirely  free  from  politics  and  to  build  up 
a  permanent  organization  on  a  strictly  merit  basis. 

Through  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government  and  Railway  Commission,  the 
work  of  fire  protection  along  the  right  of  way  was 
continued  with  beneficial  results,  and  it  is  worthy  to 
note  that  both  the  Provincial  Inspector  and  his  assist- 
ant for  the  Railway  Commission  are  university  grad- 
uates in  forestry.  It  was  the  first  year  that  system- 
,atic  locomotive  inspection  Avas  carried  out  by  the  in- 
spectors in  New  Brunswick. 

The  co-operation  between  the  New  Brunswick  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Government  Railways  was 
much  improved.  The  concession  of  the  General  Man- 
ager of  this  Railway  to  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment's inspectors  to  examine  their  locomotives  for 
fire  protective  appliances  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  fire  situation;  nevertheless  it  ig  felt 
that  much  better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  Can- 
adian Government  Raihvays  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation for  the  interest  taken  in  the  progress  of 
forestry  in  this  province  especially  so  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  "propaganda  relative  to  fire  protection  and  legis- 
lation. Through  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  For- 
estry Branch,  this  Association  had  Mr.  Doucet  give  a 


series  of  lectures  on  fire  protection  in  northern  New 
Brunswick.  The  operation  of  a  demonstration  car  in 
conjunction  Math  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in 
this  Provinces,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
was  the  outcome  of  the  Association's  activities.  The 
work  of  this  Association  is  highly  appreciated  and 
the  Government  hopes  to  continue  in  co-operation 
with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  in  the  future. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  Branch  of  Plant 
Pathology  the  Government  obtained  the  services  of 
Professor  R.  B.  Miller,  Dean  of  U.  N.  B.  Forest  School 
for  part  of  the  time,  and  his  investigation  study  of 
plant  and  tree  diseases  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Tothill  of  the  Dominion  Entomological  Staff 
has  continued  his  investigations  of  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  in  this  province.  Mr.  Swain  spent  nearly  a 
month  on  areas  in  New  Brunswick  infested  with  the 
bud-worm,  making  a  study  of  the  bark  beetle  and 
wood  borer  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  pest. 


IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  (ji 
MONTREAL. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Book  and  Writing  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  with 
the  manufacturers  was  held  in  Montreal  on  January 
15  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance from  Montreal  as  well  as  a  liberal  representation 
from  Toronto.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  dis- 
cuss and  consider  a  number  of  questions  of  moment, 
arising  out  of  the  changes  in  conditions  due  to  the 
cessation  of  the  war,  between  the  mill  representatives 
and  the  wholesalers.  R.  S.  Waldie,  President  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  presided  and  many  import- 
ant questions  were  taken  up. 

A  resolution  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  meet- 
ing believes  that  closer  co-operation  should  obtain  be- 
tween the  makers  and  distributers  of  paper  with  a 
view  that  Canadian  papers  only  should  be  as  largely 
as  possible  employed  for  Canadian  business. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  trade  custom  of  giving 
two  per  cent  diseo\int  to  printers  should  be  continued. 
The  proposal  to  have  prices  named  and  guaranteed  for 
three  months  ahead  was  not  favorably  received  at 
present  in  view  of  the  many  changing  conditions  dur- 
ing the  process  of  reconstruction.  Definite  action  was 
taken  in  determining  what  constituted  a  case  of  paper. 

Permanent  committees  were  appointed  to  confer 
between  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  exchanging 
views  with  respect  to  trade  customs  of  mutual  inter- 
est. The  paper  manufacturers  entertained  the  dealers 
at  luncheon  in  the  vice-regal  suite  of  the  Ritz-Carlton, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Montreal  jobbers  tendered  a 
dinner  to  the  visiting  delegates  at  the  St.  .*ames  Club, 
which  function  was  much  enjoyed.  It  is  understood 
that  the  membership  of  the  Association  is  growing 
rapidly  and  the  prospects  of  a  successful  year's  use- 
fulness and  activity  are  bright.  N.  L.  Martin,  seci*etary 
of  the  association,  reports  that  the  book  and  writing 
section  of  the  organization  is  now  well  organized. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  ONE  MILL  COST  $3,000. 

In  one  of  the  best  managed  mills  in  Qiiebec  there 
were  75  accidents  in  twelve  months,  causing  a  total 
loss  of  time  of  1,010  days.  The  average  number  of 
employers  working  was  1,290  and  the  injured  men 
lost  an  average  of  13.3  days.  The  total  loss  in  wages 
was  $2,996.20,  an  average  of  $39.42  per  man  injured. 
Of  this  loss,  $997.98  was  recovered  by  accident  com- 
pensation, or  $13.13  each  on  the  average. 
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ENGINEERING  ITEMS. 

(Selected  from   hidustrial  Management,  October  and 
November,  ,1918.)  ^ 

A-16,  M-4.  Notes  on  babbitt  and  babbitted  bear- 
ings .  .Jesse  L.  Jones,  Ills.  7  pp.  A.I.M.E.,  Bull.,  Aug. 
1!)1S.  Experiments  carried  out  in  the  chemical  labor- 
atory of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co., 'Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R-0.  Research  and  the  industries.  P.  G.  Nutting, 
2,r)00w.  Sci.  M.-Aug.,  1918.  Value  of  industrial  research 
and  the  training  needed. 

R-0.  R3search  association.  3,000w.  Engr.-Jime  28, 
1918.  Examines  the  (jueslion  of  their  organization 
and  jn'ineiples. 

M-5.  Oxy-acetylene  welding.  George  B.  Malone, 
8  pp.  Prof.  Mem.— July-Aug.,  1918.  Properties  of  oxy- 
gen, and  of  acetylene,  etc. 

N-4.  C6  ,  Recorders  in  the  boiler  house.  John  B.  C. 
Kershaw,  Ills.,  3,.500w.  Engr.  July  19,  1918.  Serial, 
1st  part.  Detailed  description  of  automatic  gas-test- 
ing apparatus  for  recording  CO.,  percentages. 

N-7.  Canada's  water  powers:  Their  relation  to  the 
fuel  situation.  J.  B.  Challies.  Ills.  l,200w.  Pr.  House- 
July,  1918  Shows  the  need  of  a  national  fuel-power 
policy  for  the  development  and  use  of  the  fuel  resourc- 
es of  the  Dominion. 

N-4.  The  maintenance  of  economy  in  the  boiler 
house.  D.  Wilson,  4,000w.  Electn-June  28,  1918.  Im- 
portance of  keeping  records  of  performance;  sampling 
and  testing  of  coal,  etc. 

N-5.  Storing  Coal  in  a  small  plant.  .  .  Ills.  1,.500  w^ 
Elec.  Wld-July  27,  1918.  A  flexible  system  of  port- 
able conveyors  is  tied  in  Avith  modern  coal  handling 
equipment. 

N-6.    Recent  developments  in  condensers.  D.  W.  R. 

Morgan.  Ills.  2,000  w.  Elec.  Wld.-Aug.  3,  1918.  Relative 
advantages  of  steam  air  ejectors  and  hydraulic  and  re- 
ciprocating air  pumps. 

N-6.  Steam  condensers.  J.  H.  Coates.  4,500  w. 
Natl.  Engr-Au.,  1918.  The  two  general  types  and  their 
applications. 

N-6.  Cooling  of  condensing  watsr  by  towers  and 
spraying.  E.  W.  Marriott.  1,800  w.  Comwh.  Engr- 
July,  1918.  Abstract  of  paper  before  Engng.  Assn.  of 
N.S.W.  The  two  plants  are  described  and  the  amount 
of  cooling  given. 

N-4.  Sawdust  and  wood  burning.  Ills.  .5,000  w. 
Pwr.  Pt.  Eng.  Aug.  15,  1918.  A  symposium  dealing 
with  furnace  designs,  conditions  to  maintain,  conveying 
and  storage  systems,  etc, 

0-3.  International  water  softener...  Ills.  1,200  w. 
Power,  July  30,  1918.  Detailed  description  of  appara- 
tus. 

N-9.    Motor  drive  in  paper  and  pulp  mills.     C.  E. 

Clewell.  Ills.  1,800  w.  Elec.  Wld.  July  27,  1918.  Serial, 
1st  part.  Important  applications;  variation  in  power 
requirements;  exam])les. 

R-0.  National  physical  laboratory.  2,600  w.  Times 
Engng  Supp.  Aug..  1918.  Variety  or  work  and  results 
attained  during  the  past  year. 

N-6.  A  new  system  of  regenerative  evaporation. 
William  L.  DeBangre,  Ills.  3,000  w.  A.S.M.E.,  Jl,  Sept. 
1918.    'Brief  description  of  the  system  with  tests. 

N-4.  Measuring  the  temperature  of  gases  in  boiler 
settings.  Henry  Kreisinger  and  J.  F.  Barkley.  60  pp. 
U.S.  Bur." Mines.  Bui.  145.  Information  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  temperature  measurements  made  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  the  corrections  that  can  be  safely 
applied. 


M-4.  Saving  coal  by  efficient  pulleys.  (Jharles  H. 
Machen,  Ills.  2,000  w.  Am.  Maeh.  Sept.  19,  1918.  Dis- 
cusses loss  due  to  belt  sli|). 

N-4.  The  effect  upon  fuel  economy  of  different  ar- 
rangements of  baffles  in  boiler  tubes.  William  G.  Ea- 
ger. IlLs.  5,000  w.  A.S.M.E.,  Jl,  Sept.,  1918.  Report 
of  tests  made  on  three  Heine  boilers. 

N-4.  Blower  for  water-tube  boiler  plant  at  Bristol 
Electricity  Works.  Ills,  and  plate.  600  w.  Engng.  Aug. 
2,  1918.  Detailed  descriptions. 

N4.  Boiler-room  management  plan.  T.  N.  Wynne, 
2,500  w.  Elec.  Wld.  Sept.  21,  1918.  Great  saving  by  the 
investment  in  trained  men  and  adequate  in.struments. 

N-4.  Boiler  repairs.  A.  D.  Palmer,  Ills.  2,200  w. 
Pwr.  Pt.  Eng.  Sept.  1,  1918.  Methods  of  patching  a  boil- 
er. 

N-4.  Steam  boiler  regulations  and  control.  Albert 
A.  Straub.  Charts  &  Ills.  2,000  w.  Power.  Sept.  24, 
1918.  Importance  of  ]2r(>per  handling  of  the  damper 
for  controlling  the  draft.  ^   \  ^        ,   :       ^  . 

N-4.  New  data  on  boiler  walls.  J.  Crow  Taylor.  1,- 
200  w.  Natl.  Eugr.  Sept.,  1918.  Experiments  indicate 
that  an  air  space  is  not  as  good  an  insulator  as  a  solid 
wall. 

N-4.    Clinkering:  its  causes  and  prevention.  M. 

A.  Sailer.  1,200  w.  Power.  Sept.  3,  1918.  Can  usually 
be  avoided  by  carrying  a  thin  fire;  firing  in  small 
charges ;  avoiding  stirring  fire ;  and  extinguishing  live 
coals  falling  through  the  grate. 

N-0.  The  use  of  lignite,  bagasse  and  wood  waste 
for  power  generation  and  other  purposes.  Jokn  B.  C. 
Kershaw.  Ills.  3,500  w.  Eugr.  Aug.,  9,  1918. 

N-4.  Wool  fuel.  Albert  A.  Gary.  1,800  w.  Natl.  Engr. 
Sept.,  1918.  Examples  of  successful  wood-burning 
furnaces 

N-4.  Boiler  tube  sca,le ;  its  removal  with  kerosene  as 
practiced  at  the  Fuel  Oil  testing  Plant.  Albert  ^I. 
Penn.  Ills.  1,800  w.  Am.  "c.  Nav.  Engrs.  Jl.  Aug., 
1918.    Successful  method. 

M-9,  Driving  power  required  by  conveyers  of  va- 
rious types.  R.  F.  Mnirhead.  2,500  w.  Cas.  Eng.  Mthly. 
Aug.,  1918.  Power  required  to  transport  material  be- 
tween given  terminals  and  power  consumption. 


HYMAC.  V 

Once  in  a  while  the  Editor  gets  way  down  in  the 
East  End  and  looks  in  on  the  Hydraulic  Machinery 
Co.  Last  week  we  had  that  pleasure  and  visited  B. 
C.  Root  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year.  "B.  C." 
said  not  to  worry  about  that  but  just  take  a  look  at 
the  shop.  It  certainly  was  a  busy  place,  making 
everything  in  the  way  of  hydraulic  machinery  from 
valves  to  pumps,  presses  and  wet  machines.  They 
are  building  an  84  inch,  54  dryer,  single  vat.  pulp 
drying  machine,  using  an  entirely  new  mode  of  con- 
struction. There  are  three  nests  of  18  dryers,  each 
consisting  of  two  vertical  stacks  of  9  dryers  each, 
hung  on  24"  steel  I-beams.  The  whole  structure  is 
rivetted  after  the  manner  of  bridgework.  S.  K.  F. 
ball  bearings  will  be  used  on  the  press  rolls. 

Mr.  Root  also  has  a  hand-organ — the  mean  House- 
Organ — called  the  Pulp  Press.  It  sounded  over  the 
phone  like  "punk"  press  but  that  adjective  does  not 
apply  to  either  the  press  or  the  publication.  Of  course, 
it  is  sugar  coated  advertising,  and  it  is  getting  busi- 
ness. The  word  "Hymac"  is  taken  from  the  firm's 
name  and  is  fully  registered  as  the  trade  mark  for 
their  whole  line  of  presses,  pumps,  bronze  and  other 
mill  equipment. 
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A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Matheson  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Matheson,  Ont., 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  new  organization 
is  authorized  to  carry  on  tlie  business  as  timber  mer- 
chants, saw  mill  proprietors,  pulpwood  dealers  and  to 
manipulate,  export  and  import  timber  and  wood  of 
all  kinds  and  deal  in  timber  limits  and  concessions. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Papers,  Limited,  with 
headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capital  stock  of  $250,- 
000  to  underwrite,  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and 
hold  and  to  transfer,  assign  or  deal  in  bonds,  stocks, 
shares,  etc. ;  to  assist  in  the  promotion,  organization 
and  development  of  any  corporation  or  company  and 
to  raise  money  for  and  to  aid  same  by  way  of  bonus, 
loan,  guarantee  of  bonds,  etc.,  and  to  offer  for  public 
subscription  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  Among  the 
incorporators  are  Grant  Cooper,  James  H.  Spence,  and 
Thomas  B.  Farrell,  of  Toronto. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Health 
to  ask  the  city  council  to  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  monthly  health  bulletin  which  was  discontinued 
last  year  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper.  It  is  felt 
that  the  bulletin,  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  M.  0.  H.,  is 
an  essential  in  health  education  and  performs  a  speci- 
fic work  in  the  community. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sulphite  plant  of  the  Nashwaak 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  now  located  at  St.  John,  N.B., 
may  be  removed  to  Marysville  in  order  to  be  nearer 
the  timber  limits  of  the  company  and  to  secure  an 
adequate  water  supply.  A  fixed  assessment  has  been 
asked  from  Marysville  and  other  concessions.  Hon. 
N.  M.  Jones,  President  of  the  Company,  recently  in- 
terviewed the  town  council  of  Marysville  and  if  new 
buildings  are  erected  in  the  latter  place,  they  will 
cost  about  $400,000.  The  equipment  of  the  company 
would  be  removed  from  St.  John. 

Sergt.  Fred  Lehan,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known 
to  the  paper  trade,  has  returned  from  overseas.  He 
was  in  all  the  principal  engagements  in  France  and 
was  wounded  once  and  gassed  a  couple  of  times.  He 
has  resumed  his  former  position  on  the  travelling  staff 
of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto. 

C.  H.  Fetherstonhaugh,  manager  of  J.  C.  Wilson, 
Limited,  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  calling 
upon  the  trade.  Among  other  visitors  during  the  week 
were  Sofus  Christierson,  representing  the  Oldham  Rope 
and  Twine  Co.,  Oldham,  Eng.,  and  J.  Smith,  represent- 
ing the  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Chelsea,  N.  Y. 

G.  A.  Browne,  formerly  with  the  Int<!rlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  enlisted  a  year  ago  for 
overseas  service,  is  now  associated  with  Charles,  Mit- 
chell, wholesale  paper  dealer,  49  Wellington  street 
east,  Toronto. 

F.  L.  Ratcliff,  President  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  and  wife  left  this  week  for  Florida,  where 
they  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Frank  Rolph,  of  Rolph,  Clark,  Stone,  Limited,  Tor- 
onto, who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  War 
Mission  at  Washington  since  Lloyd  Harris  went  over- 
seas, has  returned  to  Toronto.    Owing  to  the  removal 


of  many  war  trade  restrictions  on  the  transaction  of 
business  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is 
unnecessary  for  several  members  of  the  mission  to 
remain. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Baptist  Book  Room,  Toronto, 
may  be  closed  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  as  the 
profits  have  been  steadily  decreasing  owing  to  the 
keen  competition  of  the  departmental  stores.  It  is 
said  that  none  of  the  book  rooms  of  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations  are  making  money  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  former  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  who  recently  returned  after  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Japan,  is  spending  some  time  at  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium. The  Imperial  University  of  Japan  has  asked 
Dr.  Macdonald  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  inter- 
national political  affairs. 

Brigadier-General  J.  B.  White,  of  Montreal,  who  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  in 
France  and  is  home  on  three  months  leave  of  absence, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week.  General  White 
is  well  known  to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  through  his 
connection  as  manager  of  the  woods  department  of 
the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Kipawa  Fibre 
Company. 

H.  R.  McMillan,  who  is  now  with  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board  of  Canada,  but  was  formerly  head  of  the 
British  Columbia  forestry  service,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing speakers  at  the  second  annual  red  cedar  congress 
held  last  week  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  who  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Disposal  Board,  which  will  look 
after  the  disposal  of  military  stores  in  London,  Eng- 
land. Col.  Gibson  went  overseas  as  a  Major  in  the 
168th  Battalion,  which  was  recruited  in  Oxford  coun- 
ty, and  in  January,  1918,  was  awarded  the  D.  S.  0. 

David  Williams,  publisher  of  the  Collingwood  Bul- 
letin and  secretary  of  the  Collingwood  Board  of  Trade, 
was  a  member  of  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  Hon. 
Dr.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  requesting  the  erection  of  a  Technical 
School  in  Collingwood,  which  would  serve  the  coun- 
ties of  Simcoe,  Dufferin  and  the  Island  of  Manitoulin. 
The  Minister  of  Education  assured  the  deputation  that 
he  would  consider  their  claim  in  carrying  out  his 
province-wide  plan  of  technical  education. 

Ed.  P.  Foley,  of  the  Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Thorold,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Thorold 
Board  of  Trade  and  Dan  Daverin,  superintendent  of 
the  Montrose  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co., 
has  been  chosen  as  Vice-President.  They  are  both 
live-wire  officers  and  are  going  after  a  new  post  office 
building  for  Thorold  and  other  improvements. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Van  Dusen,  who  for  the  past  few  months 
has  been  associated  with  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board, 
with  headquarters  at  Prince  Rupert,  will  be  able  to 
return  to  his  former  post  as  district  forester  at  Van- 
cover  now  that  the  aeroplane  spruce  logging  opera- 
tions have  been  closed  down. 
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The  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  I'apcr  (Jo.,  J'ort  Mellon, 
B.C.,  is  getting  on  well  with  their  improvements.  Pro- 
duction is  increasing  daily  and  will  reach  80  tons  per 
day  within  a  week  or  two. 

Messrs.  Backus,  Steadman  and  Meyer,  of  Intenia- 
tional  Falls,  Minn.,  wore  recent  visitors  at  Bathurst, 
N.  B. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford,  of  Clark  &  Lyford,  Ltd.,  forest 
engineers  and  timber  factors,  Vancouver,  left  No- 
vember 27th  for  the  East  on  a  business  trip  in  the 
interest  of  the  firm.  Mr.  L.yford,  who  will  be  absent 
about  two  months,  will  interview  prominent  timber 
owners  and  capitalists  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Toronto, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and 
will  retiirn  via  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

H.  A.  Vemet,  who  was  employed  m  the  sulphite 
department,  at  Grand 'Mere  for  a  short  time,  has  been 
made  superintendent  of  the  sulphite  department  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company's  plant  at 
Cornwall,  Ontario. 

Things  are  moving  along  at  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company's  pulp  mill.  A  new  economizer  has  been 
installed,  which  is  expected  to  save  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  present  coal  consumption.  The  sulphite  mill  is  mak- 
ing over  50  tons  a  day.  This  will  be  increased  to  60 
tons  with  the  installation  of  14  new  dryers  next  month. 

The  Michigan  Tag  Company,  whose  indebtedness  is 
said  to  be  $33,000,  announces  that  it  expects  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  its  creditors  a  substantial  dividend 
upon  their  claims  if  permitted  to. continue  as  a  going 
concern  with  the  grant  of  a  reasonable  extension  of 
time  to  meet  payments. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1918, 
Canada  imported  paper  to  the  value  of  $8,053,291.  The 
exports  for  the  same  period  included:  printing  paper, 
12,814,709  cwt.,  worth  $37,190,410;  other  paper  worth 
$6,030,710;  woodpulp,  11,495,064  cwt.,  worth  $32,580,- 
619.  Practically  all  of  this  is  the  product  of  Can- 
adian woods,  yet  we  exported  unmanufactured  wood  to 
the  value  of  $30,580,619,  about  one-third  of  which  was 
pulpwood.  The  total  value  of  pulp  and  paper  as  given 
was  $75,811,739. 


MODEL  VILLAGE  AT  CRABTREE  MILLS. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  who  are 
now  turning  out  about  twenty-five  tons  a  day  of  Pro- 
gress bond  at  the  Crabtree  Mills  division,  report  that 
the  new  equipment  is  working  perfectly  and  that  the 
plant  has  come  up  to  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  company  are  building  at  this  point  a  vil- 
lage and  will  have  about  fifty  comfortable  dwellings 
for  their  employees  as  well  as  a  small  hotel  and  a  club 
house.  A  great  part  of  this  work  has  already  been 
carried  out  and  the  remainder  will  be  cobapleted  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

At  Beauharnois,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
doubled.  The  equipment  for  rag  handling  is  all  in 
and  most  of  the  finishing  room  installations.  The  new 
machine,  which  is  88  inches  wide  and  is  being  built 
in  Canada,  will  be  running  by  July  next.  The  Beau- 
harnois mill  was  built  for  a  two  machine  mill  in  the 
beginning  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  install  the  second  unit  long  before  this  but,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  machine,  they 
could  not  do  so. 

Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  market  for  high 
grade  papers,  C.  Howard  Smith,  President  of  the 
Company,  declared  that  he  considers  the  export  busi- 


ness good.  They  have  been  successful  in  exporting 
quite  a  lot  of  high  grade  papers  and  these  have  given 
satisfaction  to  customers  abroad.  Repeat  orders  are 
now  coming  and  providing  there  is  no  unfavorable 
legislation,  the  coiripany  feel  that  they  can  compete 
with  the  foreigner  for  export  business.  In  regard  to 
the  trend  of  price.s,  Mr.  Smith  adds  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  will  be  the  figure  in  the  future.  Per- 
sonally, he  believes  that  quotations  will  be  maintained 
at  the  present  level  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  raw 
material  market  has  not  shown  any  appreciable  re- 
duction and  the  increased  freight  rates  have  materially 
raised  the  cost  of  paper.  In  high  grade  papers  there 
are  approximately  four  tons  of  material  brought  into 
a  mill  for  one  ton  shipped  out.  The  augmented  freight 
rates  are  no  light  matter.  Added  to  this  is  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  which  does  not  show  any  tendency  to 
drop. 


BIG  PROJECT  URGED  FOR  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

A  large  project  was  urged  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ei-nment  during  the  past  week  when  a  deputation 
waited  upon  the  Cabinet  at  Ottawa  urging  the  canal- 
ization of  the  French  river  between  Georgian  Bay 
and  Lake  Nipissing.  Among  the  speakers  on  behalf 
of  the  project  Avas  Mayor  McCoubrey,  of  Iroquois 
Falls,  representing  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
and  A.  J.  Young,  of  the  Young  Lumber  Co.,  North 
Bay.  It  was  stated  that  the  proposed  canalization 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000,000  or 
annual  interest  charges  of  $720,000  at  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.  These  interest  charges,  it  was  contended, 
would  be  met  by  an  estimated  revenue  of  $750,000 
per  annum  from  water  powers.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  total  cost  of  canalization  would  be  liquid- 
ated in  eighteen  years  by  additional  customs  receipts 
due  to  increased  traffic.  The  saving  in  freight  rates 
by  the  shorter  route  available  would  in  four  years 
meet  the  cost  of  construction.  Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  referred  to  the  importance 
of  the  project  and  promised  that  the  question  would 
be  submitted  to  the  government  as  a  whole  and  given 
careful  consideration.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  that  settling  the  war  bills  would  be  a  heav}^  drain 
on  the  finances  of  Canada  and  only  the  most  neces- 
sary public  works  could  be  undertaken  and  carried 
out  during  the  next  few  years. 


PULPWOOD  COSTING  VERY  MUCH  MORE. 

George  R.  Gray,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  woods  man- 
ager for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Avas  in  Toronto  on  business  the  past  Aveek.  He  reports 
that  the  company  are  taking  out  about  250,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  during  the  present  season  Avhich  Avill  be 
ample  to  supply  their  three  plants.  The  cost  of  log- 
ging is  going  steadily  up  and  pulpAvood  is  costing  more 
than  ever.  The  company  buys  up  large  supplies  from 
the  settlers  and  also  secures  huge  quantities  through 
contractoi's.  The  release  of  men  from  the  munition 
plants  and  the  army  came  too  late  to  materially  affect 
the  labor  situation  this  season  although  help  is  now 
more  plentiful  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
increased  cost  of  pulpAvood  is  due  to  higher  Avages  in 
the  camps,  as  much  as  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
and  board  being  paid.  Supplies  keep  up  in  price  and 
hay  sho\A\s  an  advance  of  one  hujidred  per  cent  over 
last  year.  Transportation  charges  are  also  much 
heavier. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  Jannary  20. — Trade  is  opening  up  very 
well  in  the  paper  line  and  good  reports  are  now  heard 
from  jobbers.  Deliveries  are  very  much  better  than 
they  have  been  for  months  past  and  mills  are  catching 
up  with  their  orders.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
year  ago  everything  on  the  railways  was  stalled,  con- 
gestion existed  at  many  points  Avhile  there  were  em- 
bargoes aplenty.  Coal  was  very  scarce  and  some  mills 
got  down  as  low  as  forty-eight  hours'  supply.  This 
season  all  is  changed  and  there  is  abundance  of  coal. 
Of  course,  freight  charges  are  high,  but  little  con^plaint 
is  heard  on  that  score. 

Many  jobbing  houses  could  have  done  a  larger  turn- 
over than  they  did  in  1918,  had  they  been  able  to  se- 
cure deliveries  .  As  a  result  of  the  tie-up  m  the  mills 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  had  to  be  cancelled. 
The  outlook  on  the  whole  is  promising  and  there  is  lit- 
tle fear  of  any  price  cutting — at  least  for  the  present. 
It  looks  as  if  the  paper  trade  will  come  through  the 
period  of  transition  from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing with  comparatively  small  disturbances.  One 
wholesaler  stated  this  week  that  the  feeling,  which 
had  existed  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  several  of  his 
customers  regarding  quotations  coming  down  is  van- 
ishing and  things  are  now  taking  on  a  steadier  tone. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  business  is  rushing,  but 
there  is  an  optimistic  atmosphere  and  some  firms  have 
increased  the  number  of  their  travellers  in  view  of  the 
excellent  prospects.  The  satisfactory  statements  pre- 
sented by  the  banks  at  their  annual  meetings  and  the 
hopeful  character  of  the  general  sitixation  expressed 
by  general  managers  and  pre>sidents  of  financial  in- 
stitutions have  done  much  to  strengthen  the  minds 
of  the  faltering  and  the  halting  ones.  Business  should 
be  good  if  all  stand  firm,  is  the  slogan  sounded  and 
so  far  there  has  been  no  panic  in  any  branch  of  the 
industry. 

Board  factories  are  catching  up  Avith  orders  and 
are  now  only  three  or  four  weeks  behind  in  their  de- 
liveries. Thev  report  that  inquiries  are  coming  in 
quite  plentifullv  and  the  prospects  for  an  active  sea- 
son are  exceptionally  bright.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  general  sulphite  situation  with  the  exception  that 
prices  remain  firm  and  will  likely  continue  to  do  so 
until  there  is  a  drop  in  pulpwood  prices,  which  is  not 
expected  for  several  months.  Labor  will  have  to  come 
down  first  in  cost  before  cheaper  wood  is  available 


and,  until  the  scale  of  living  descends,  there  is  faint 
hope  of  decreased  quotations  for  pulpAvood  or  pulp. 
It  will  take  several  months  for  affairs  to  readjust  them- 
selves and  until  such  a  period  arrives  there  is  not 
likelj^  to  be  much  alteration  in  the  general  situation. 
Groundwood  is  holding  its  own  and  there  is  a  little 
better  demand.  Coated  paper  plants  are  quite  busy 
and  so  are  envelope  factories  and  mills  making  special 
ties.   Box  factories  report  trade  as  fai^. 

Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  still  behind  in  orders 
and  have  all  the  business  that  they  can  attend  to.  In 
regard  to  the  sitiiation  in  the  newsprint  line  little  can 
be  said  until  a  decision  has  been  handed  down  at 
Ottawa  by  the  Appeal  Tribunal  in  connection  with 
the  argument  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  days 
and  is  fully  reported  in  another  part  of  this  magazine. 
The  whole  matter  is  sub-judice  at  present  and  no  com- 
ment is,  therefore,  permissible. 

But  there  are  other  features  in  connection  with  the 
whole  pulp  and  paper  situation  Avhich  the  consuming 
public  little  understands.  One  is  that  there  are  four 
big  factors  entering  into  production  costs  and  they 
are  wood,  coal,  labor  and  chemicals.  There  has  been 
a  slight  decrease  in  some  chemicals,  but  in  none  of  the 
other  factors  has  there  been  any  change,  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  from  present  indications  for  some  months. 
While  some  lines  of  paper  may  eventually  come  down 
in  price,  the  old  low'  levels  will  never  be  ushered  in 
again,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  trade.  It 
is  noAV  three  months  since  the  war  closed  and  there 
has  not  been  a  single  drop  in  the  price  of  paper,  which 
Avould  indicate  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  good 
one.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  glassine  paper  in 
connection  with  the  shipments  of  food  products  to 
Europe,  but  the  quantity  made  in  this  country  is  limit- 
ed. In  the  meantime,  all  the  big  mills  are  looking 
forAvard  anxiously  to  export  business  which,  if  ship- 
ping is  available,  should  help  to  place  Canada?  more 
prominently  than  ever  on  the  map.  The  Canadian  mills 
are  in  good  shape  to  supply  a  larger  quantity  of  for- 
eign demands  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  biiild 
Tip  a  strong  connection  in  foreign  fields. 

The  rag  and  paper  market  is  steadier  and  there  is 
no  further  talk  of  softening  prices.  It  is  felt  that  fig 
ures  have  evidently  reached  the  bottom  and  the  deal- 
ers are  ready  to  swing  aboard  when  the  trade  begins 
the  next  ascension,  AAdiich,  it  is  felt,  should  be  soon. 
Stocks  at  the  mills  are  reported  to  be  Ioav  and  it  is 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  fo75  murray  hill,  new  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do. 
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(le(;lari'd  tliat  l)uyer.s  will  soon  have  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket for  supplies.  Better  prices  are  then  looked  for. 
It  is  reported  that  roofin<?  rags  are  opening  up  some- 
what although  at  a  low  figure  as  a  result  of  a  purchas- 


ing schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  Canadian  roofing 
plants  recently. 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $4.25 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  P>]anks  .$1.25 

Heavy  ledger  stock  $2.35 

No.  1  magazine  $1.50 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.35 

No.  1  new  manilas  $1.80 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.25 

Folded  news  $1.00 

Over  Issue  $1.15 

Kraft  $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  85c. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  $12.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $8.25 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  $10.25 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  $9.00 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  $9.00 

Bleached  shoe  clip  .$8.50 

Unbleached  shoe  clip  .$8.00 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  $10.00 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  $8.00 

New  light  flanuellette  cuttings  $9.00 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $8.25 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)    $3.25 

Flock  and  safnettes  $1.90 

Tailor  rags  $1.80 

White  linceys  $9.00 

Mixed  linceys  $4.50 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  January  18. — Notwithstanding  the  slow 
movement  of  paper  of  nearly  every  grade  into  con- 
suming and  jobbing  channels  at  present,  prices  on  the 
whole  are  maintained,  which  Avould  seem  to  attest 
to  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  market.  Trading 
during  the  current  week  has  undergone  little  or  no 
improvement  over  that  for  a  month  or  more  past. 
Buyers  in  general  have  held  aloof,  excepting,  of  course, 
as  regards  small  amounts  of  paper  directly  needed, 
and  aside  from  a  slight  expansion  in  the  demand  from 
export  sources,  conditions  remain  unaltered.  Com- 
plaint has  been  expressed  by  some  manufacturers  over 
the  dullness  of  the  market,  yet  the  same  air  of  optim- 
ism regarding  the  future  has  continued  to  pervade 
the  trade,  with  trade  factors  in  common  feeling  that  a 
period  of  brisk  activity  lies  ahead. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armi.stice  much  speculative 
talk  has  been  heard  relative  to  future  prices  on  paper. 
Consumers  for  the  most  part  have  looked  for  a  de 
cline,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the  way  in  which  the 
market  has  held  up  has  proven  no  little  surprise  to 
many.  Analyzing  the  situation,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
Avhy  prices  have  been  maintained.  Production  costs 
have  not  decreased  to  any  material  extent  and  for  this 
reason  alone  it  is  but  logical  that  prices  on  the  fin- 
ished material  have  held  at  close  to  wartime  levels. 
The  four  principal  factors  in  production  costs  of  paper 
are  wood,  coal,  labor  and  chemicals  and  other  raw 
stock  (note  similarity  to  report  from  Toronto),  named 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Chemicals  and  rags 
have  eased  off  in  price  slightly,  but  the  three  other 
kinds  of  materials  have  luulei'gone  little  or  no  change 


as  far  as  costs  go.  And  indications  are  that  wood, 
coal  and  labor  will  continue  in  their  present  expensive 
position  for  some  time  to  come. 

Newsprijit  is  moving  steadily  on  contract,  but  there 
has  been  no  great  amount  of  fresh  buying  done  this 
week.  Publishers  as  a  rule  are  eking  out  their  con- 
tract supplies  in  such  a  manner  apparently  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  their  purchasing  further  lots 
in  the  open  market,  while  transient  trade  is  narrow 
Prices  are  firm.  Book  papers  are  rather  easy  under 
the  lack  of  demand.  Home  mills  are  reported  to  be 
cutting  prices  slightly  in  their  efforts  to  secure  busi- 
ness, but  such  action  is  more  of  an  exception  than  the 
rule,  and  quotations  on  the  whole  are  maintained.  Fine 
papers  are  exceedingly  quiet.  Reports  from  manufac- 
turing sections  are  to  the  effect  that  most  mills  are 
operating  slowly,  while  some  are  closed  down  alto- 
gether. There  has  been  practically  no  reduction  in 
prices  on  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers,  and  jobbers  and 
consumers  are  confining  their  buying  for  the  present 
solely  to  what  they  immediately  require.  Superfine 
wa'iting  papers  are  selling  at  betw^een  19  and  20  cents 
a  pound  and  the  sulphite  grades  are  around  12  cents. 
]\Iills  are  said  to  have  fairly  large  stocks  of  writings 
on  hand  in  readiness  for  the  anticipated  active  demand 
later  on,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  stocks 
were  manufactured  under  ruling  high  costs,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  prices  will  be  cut  by  the  holders. 

(Joarse  papers  are  quiet  and  comparatively  steady 
in  price.  Tissues  show  little  change.  Government  de- 
mand for  roll  tissue  continues  and  this  is  about  the 
only  strong  feature  in  the  market.  Prices  nevertheless 
are  maintained  and  there  is  surprisingly  little  selling 
pressure  in  evidence.  Boards  are  in  poor  demand  but 
pi'ices  have  gone  off  no  further.  In  fact,  quotations 
on  some  grades  of  board  have  been  advanced  a  shade 
over  what  manufacturers  recently  were  asking.  Chip 
board,  which  was  selling  a  week  or  two  ago  at  $50  per 
ton,  is  now^  generally  held  at  $52.50.  News  board  is 
quoted  at  $55  to  $60.  straw  board  at  $50  vo  if60.  and 
wood  pulp  board  at  $85. 

Grroundwood : — Demand  for  mechanically  ground- 
wood  has  been  somewhat  easier,  but  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  firm  and  prices  remain  at  previous  heights, 
producers  quoting  around  $30  per  ton  for  No.  1  pulp 
freshly  ground.  The  danger  of  a  wood  shortage  is  the 
strongest  factor  in  the  market.  There  is  a  sufficient 
supply  for  present  needs,  but  grinders  lay  stress  on 
the  probabilities  of  a  scarcity  later  in  the  season,  and 
are  insistent  for  the  prices  quoted  on  piilp  in  virtually 
every  selling  transaction. 

Chemical  Pulp: — Quietness  also  rules  in  the  mar- 
ket for  chemical  fibres.  Fresh  demand  has  been  notice- 
ably lacking  this  week,  and  some  grades  of  domestic 
pulp  have  been  unquestionably  easier  in  price.  The 
sagging  of  quotations,  however,  has  appeared  to  be  due 
more  to  the  anxiety  of  some  manufacturers  to  dispose 
of  certain  lots  of  pulp  than  to  any  real  Aveakness  of  the 
market.  Reports  have  been  heard  of  domestic  un- 
bleached sulphite  or  newsprint  quality  being  offered 
at  $60  to  $65  a  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  while  easy  bleach- 
ing sulphite  has  been  available  at  $80  and  domestic 
kraft  ptdp  at  $90  to  $95  per  ton.  Prices  on  imported 
pulji  I'ule  firm.  Importers  maintain  that  they  can- 
not bring  supplies  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  any  cheaper  than 
previousl.v,  aiul  such  pulp  as  is  held  unsold  on  the 
docks  or  in  store  is  priced  at  figures  considerably  out 
of  relative  proportion  to  those  prevailing  on  domestic 
and  Canadian  fibre.    There  is  no  nervousness  shown 
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by  inaiiufHcturtTS  of  and  dealers  in  domestic  pulp 
over  competition  from  foreign  quarters  during  the 
forthcoming  few  months.  The  feeling  is  general  that 
existing  conditions  on  the  other  side  will  act  to  pre- 
vent any  sizable  slii])ments  to  this  market  at  least  until 
after  the  Baltic  is  opened  up  to  navigation.  Even  then, 
it  is  argued,  the  cost  of  production  and  the  strong 
demand  from  European  consumers  give  promise  of 
keeping  prices  in  Scandinavia  at  heights  where  pulp 
cannot  be  brought  to  America  at  a  profit. 

Rags: — Tlie  rag  market  has  been  slightly  more  active 
this  week  and  prices  on  some  grades  have  advanced. 
The  low  qiuilities  have  led  in  demand,  felt  manufac- 
turers having  been  the  chief  buyers.  Indications  are 
that  felt  paper  mills  as  a  class  are  getting  more  orders 
for  their  product  for  the  moment  than  any  other  group 
of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  this  con- 
dition has  been  reflected  by  the  manjier  in  which 
consumers  of  roofing  rags  have  inquired  for  supplies. 
Sales  of  No.  1  roofing  stock  at  2.25c  a  pound.  New 
York,  have  been  noted,  while  No.  2  packing  has  com- 
manded 2.10  to  2.15c.  Thirds  and  blues  also  have 
strengthened  in  price  a  bit.  Rough  packing  has  sold 
to  mills  at  3.00c  delivered,  while  dealers  have  demand- 
ed this  figure  f.o.b.  as  a  minimum  for  repacked  thirds. 
White  rags  have  shown  little  „change.  Scattered  sales 
have  been  reported,  but  the  aggregate  volume  of  ma- 
terial moving  into  consuming  channels  is  small.  Con- 
siderable talk  is  heard  among  dealers  eonceniing  the 
scarcity  of  rags.  Doubtless  many  reports  are  exag- 
gerated but  evidences  are  not  lacking  that  there  is  in 
reality  somewhat  of  a  shortage,  and  there  seems  no 
question  that  prices  woiild  q^^ickly  rise  if  consumers 
should  come  into  the  market  for  more  normal  amounts 
of  goods. 

Paper  Stock: — The  market  for  old  papers  is  char- 
acterized by  a  tone  of  even  tenor.  Business  is  mod- 
erately active  and  prices  are  well  maintained,  with 
the  tendency  in  many  instances  decidedly  upward. 
Stock  is  not  scarce  and  yet  there  are  no  large  accumii- 
lations  apparent  in  any  quarter,  and  dealers  are  im- 
bued with  confidence  regarding  the  oiitlook.  Low 
grades  are  in  relatively  better  demand  than  the  high 
(lualities.  Folded  news  is  selling  at  aroimd  85c  per 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1  mixed  paper 
commands  in  the  neighborhood  of  60c,  New  York.  Box 
board  mills  are  buying  these  two  descriptions  with  fair 
regularity  and  in  substantial  volume,  and  complaints 
are  frequently  registered  res^arding  the  difficulty  in 
locating  large  tonnages.  Dealers  and  brokers  seem 
hesitant  to  contract  for  other  than  conservative  quan- 
tities, which  would  infer  that  thev  look  for  an  advance 
in  prices.  Shavings  are  auotably  steady,  with  pro- 
ducers asking  between  4.50  and  4.75c  a  noiuid.  New 
York,  for  No.  1  soft  whites  and  about  5.75c  for  No.  1 
hard  white  shavinsrs.  Books  have  sold  at  1.45  to  1.50c 
New  York,  while  No.  1  kraft  paper  is  available  at  3.40 
f.o.b.  NeAV  York,  and  ledger  stock  at  2.75e. 

Old  Rope  and  Baarffing: — The  market  for  old  ropes 
and  scrap  bagging  is  in  a  lifeless  condition,  and  Avhilr. 
Quotations  have  nndergone  little  change,  the  trend 
is  toward  lower  levels.  Important  consumers  are  al- 
most entirelv  out  of  the  market  as  buyers,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  say  just  Avhat  values  are.  No.  1 
domestic  manila  rone  is  available  at  5.00c  a  ponnd. 
New  York,  and  possibly  at  weaker  figures,  while  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  is  offered  at  3.00c. 


PROGRAM  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  COMPLETE. 

The  sixth  aniuial  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Montreal,  on  Friday,  aJnuary  31.  It  will  open 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  business  meeting 
and  clo.se  in  the  evening  with  a  formal  dinner  at  which 
the  principal  guests  of  honor  will  be  Sir  John  Willi- 
son,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  B.  White  and  George  W.  Sissons, 
-Ir.,  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation. It  is  expected  that  Henry  Wise,  attorney 
for  the  paper  makers  in  the  IT.  S.  investigation  will 
speak  at  the  luncheon. 

The  meeting  promises  to  be  of  unusual  importance, 
as  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  a  review 
of  the  industry's  affairs  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding the  effects  had  upon  it  by  Government  regu- 
lation of  newsprint  paper;  and  to  a  discussion  as  to 
how  the  indu.stry  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  coun- 
try during  the  readjustment  period.  Special  consid- 
eration, it  is  announced,  Avill  be  given  to  the  indus- 
trial side  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  mill  operatives,  woodsmen  and 
other  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers  now  employed  in  Canada,  including 
woodsmen,  is  between  35,000  and  40,000.  A  general 
scheme  for  improving  the  welfare  of  these  employees 
is  among  the  tentative  objects  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
and  president  of  the  association  will  preside. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  proper  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  on  Thurs- 
day, January  30,  continuing  into  the  following  day. 
Various  addresses  of  interest  to  paper  makers  will 
be  delivered,  including  one  "by  Dr.  Y.  K.  Krieble,  on 
"Canada  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  as  a  Possible  Source 
of  Alcohol,"  and  another  by  J.  Newell  Stephenson  on 
"The  Place  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  the 
Readjustment  Period."  Among  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Section's  program  are  motion  pictures  of 
power  plants  taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
mini.stration  Board  and  a  visit  to  the  Montreal  Tech- 
nical School  as  the  guests  of  Provincial  Macheras. 


"BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  "  AT  BELGO. 

In  spite  of  a  serious  fire  at  the  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  on  January  3, 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  has  been  cleared  up  and 
production  is  going  on  much  as  usual.  Defective  wir- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  started  the  blaze,  which  de- 
stroyed the  warehouse  and  stores  of  paper,  pulp  and 
sulphite.  The  damage  Avas  about  ;f;100,000.  Fine  Avork 
Avas  done  by  the  fire  fighters  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion from  being  even  more  extensive. 


PAPER  MAN  ON  BANK  BOARD. 

Alvah  Miller,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Company,  one  of  the  most  important  paper 
firm  of  New  ork,  and  also  Vice-President  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company,  of  Ncav  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Harriman  National  Bank. 
This  institution  is  located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
fourth  street,  in  Avhich  section  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade  is  now  centering.  The  Harriman  National  Bank 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  haA'ing  achieved  a 
record  percentage  of  groAvth,  its  assets  now  totalling 
approximately  .'f?35,000,00.  Mr.  ^Miller's  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  large  knoAvledge  of  the  industry  .should  make 
him  a  A^aluable  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bank. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialicc  1b 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 

New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorptorated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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MANY  NEW  COMPANIES  BEING  FORMED. 

Onc!  of  the  .signs  of  Iho  coining  prosperity  is  the 
iiuinbor  of  new  concerns  which  are  obtaining  charters 
in  the  lumber,  paper  and  pulpwood  line,  all  getting 
ready  for  the  period  of  expansion. 
A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Hainpstead  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Hampstead,  N.B.,  to  do  a  general  milling,  lum- 
ber and  pulpwood  bus  ness.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  Wm.  L.  McAdoo,  George  R.  McKean  and  W.  E. 
(iolding,  of  St.  John,  N.P>. 

The  Gravel  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  granted 
a  federal  charter  with  headquarters  in  Levis,  Que., 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  Among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  are  Sir  William  Price,  Henry 
Edward  Price  and  Arthur  J.  Price,  of  Quebec  city,  and 
Alfred  S.  Gravel  and  Louis  G.  Gravel,  of  Levis.  The 
new  organization  will  take  over  the  business  of  the 
A.  Gravel  Lumber  Co.,  of  Levis,  and  is  empowered  to 
acquire,  own  and  operate  saw  mills,  shingle  mills  and 
rossing  plants,  as  well  as  pulp  and  paper  plants  and 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  wood,  pulp  and  paper 
roducts,  etc. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  Lumber  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  has  also  been  chartered  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  logsfi  timber, 
ties,  paper,  pulp  and  pulpwood.  The  headquarters 
of  the  company  are  in  Montreal. 

T.  G.  McLaurin  Co.,  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000  are  empowered  to  deal  in  goods  of  every 
sort  and  description  and  to  carry  on  a  lumber  trade 
in  all  its  branches  as  well  as  sell  and  deal  in  logs,  ties, 
poles,  boxes,  posts,  box  board,  wall  board,  pulp,  pulp- 
wood, paper  and  other  products. 


JENSSEN  S  NEW  BULLETIN. 

The  G.  D.  Jenssen  Company,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  have  sent  out  a  very  attractive  bulletin 
describing  their  two-tower  acid  system,  and  the  Berg- 
luud  bleaching  system,  and  the  Sandberg  cooler,  which 
they  control  in  this  country.  Some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  installations  are  reproduced. 


BROMPTON  BONDS  TO  BUY  ODELL  CO. 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Go's  annual  statement  is 
out.  Profits  were  about  $20,000  less  than  last  year, 
but  dividends  on  common  stock  are  only  9.1  per  cent 
as  against  9.6  a  year  ago.  More  is  laid  away  for 
depreciation.  Accompanying  the  report  is  notice  of  an 
issue  of  $1,000,000  20-year  6  per  cent  general  mort- 
gage bonds,  authority  for  which  will  be  asked  from 
shareholders  at  a  meeting  on  February  4th.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  issued  will  be  used  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Co. 

/  

SWEDEN'S  PULPWOOD  EXPORTS. 

During  the  first  seveji  months  of  1918  Sweden 
exported  in  roimd  numbers,  99,600  long  tons  of  wet 
and  33,900  tons  of  dry  mechanical  pulp,  about  7,000 
long  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  16,300  tons  wet  and 
] 61,200  tons  dry  unbleached.  The  "  Weekly  Bulletin" 
also  gives  as  sulphite  what  may  be  sulphate ;  bleached 
2,000  tons,  wet  unbleached  770  tons  and  dry  25,000 
tons. 


For  every  tree  chopped  down  in  Norway  the  law  re- 
((uires  three  saplings  to  be  planted. 


ACID    RESISTING    PUiVlP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  servic3  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  th  3  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Ho5^s  Sheet  Metal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 


FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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T.  Linsey  Crossley 

A.  M.  Can   Soc.  C.  B. 
Consulting  Chemist  Chemical  Enginejr 

Pulp  &  Paper  Technology  <S.  Analysis 
MONTBBA^b.  TOBONTO. 
318  I^aganohetier*  St.  West,  43  Scott  St., 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatioiL  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Tiiorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH   L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 

FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERINa 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  and  Bricks. 
SULPHITE    MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


C.  E.  Baton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E. 
EATON  &  BROWNELL 
Consulting  Engineers  and  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Development,  Examination  of 
Properties,  Consultation  Reports. 
306-307   New  Sherman  Bldg.     -     Watertown,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By- Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Mass.,         U.  S.  A. 


~160  B^^St=Tof^ti  to . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.B.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pnlp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDINa, 
3oq  Broadway,     ...     -     New  York  City. 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Buildings  and  Equipments  Complete. 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Paper,  Board,  Pulp  and  Coating  Mills. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.E. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAPER,  FUIiF  AND  FIBBE  MXi;XiS 

WATEB  POWEB  DEVEZiOPMEIffT 


HYDBAUI.IC  STBtrCTUBES 


STEASl  PI^AITTS 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE  -  WORKS 
HENRY        -  MONTREAL 


^^1^     Manufacturers  of  | 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  ;; 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  yoB  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mi«*»t  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Ofikv«». 


Whitehall  BWg.,  17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m  m  m 

*SU  lAU  kit* 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 
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Castings  of  semi-steel  by  our  improved  method 
of   machine    molding,  thus    insuring    uniform  tooth 
spacing,  true  rims   and  smooth  running  with  high 
efficiency.    Teeth  of  both  mortise  wheels  and  pinion 
t  finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery.  Design- 
"   ers  and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

50  Church  Street    17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


711  Main  St. 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiaciunng  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 
Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 
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EDITORIAL 


LIVING  MEMORIALS. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  "American  Forestry" 
that  children  be  encouraged  to  plant  trees  as  memorials 
to  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  aviators  who  fell  in  the 
great  fight.  What  better  way  to  keep  their  memory 
green?  At  the  same  time  that  the  graceful  or  sturdy, 
but  always  beautiful,  trees  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
landscape  or  the  beauty  of  a  town  they  stand  a  living 
memorial  to  our  brave  dead.  The  trees,  at  least  in 
towns,  might  be  named  for  local  men.  "We  trust  a 
similar  movement  will  begin  in  Canada.  We  need  to 
keep  both  landscapes  and  memories  green. 


DOMINION  POWER  BOARD  IN  ACTION. 

As  recorded  on  another  page  of  this  magazine,  the 
Dominion  Power  Board,  which  was  recently  organized 
has  already  begun  activities.  The  Board  has  been  quiet- 
ly at  work  for  some  months  and  its  effects  have  already 
brought  about  the  conference  recently  held  in  Ottawa. 
At  this  conference  there  were  representatives  of  both 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  that  are 
concerned  with  the  administration  and  development  of 
the  water  powers  of  Canada. 

There  was  already  the  Dominion  Water  Power 
Branch  and  a  number  of  provincial  departments  which 
had  to  do  with  these  important  Canadian  resources. 
While  considerable  harmony  has  always  existed  among 
these  various  agencies,  it  is,  however,  fortunate  that 
an  organization  has  now  been  perfected  which  will 
assure  us  of  definite  plans  for  co-operative  effort  in 
the  proper  development  of  this  important  matter.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work 
of  the  board  will  be  the  evasion  of  conflicts  between 
the  activities  of  the  provincial  departments  and  those 
of  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  because  the  water  powers  should 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
whether  it  be  through  the  work  of  the  Dominion  or 
Provincial  authorities. 

The  development  of  our  water  powers  is  of  import- 
ance to  our  people  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first 
place  the  erection  of  dams  and  the  installation  of 
machinery  and  the  building  of  mills  will  employ  labor 
in  construction  and  the  operation  of  the  mills  will 
furnish  work  for  other  Canadians  and  the  products 
will  supply  the  needs  of  our  people  and  probably  fur- 
nish an  excess  which  can  be  exported  and  so  help  to 
pay  for  the  various  raw  materials  and  articles  that 
must  be  brought  in  from  other  countries.  In  the  second 


place  the  development  of  our  water  powers  means 
that  they  are  to  be  harnessed  for  industrial  work  that 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  use  and  by  a  proper  scheme 
will  continually  furnish  our  Governments  with  income 
that  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  industrial, 
municipal,  and  domestic  use  of  water  power  and  the 
electricity  generated  by  it. 

Such  a  board,  by  agreeing  on  uniform  methods  q£ 
encouraging  development  and  equitable  rates  of  return 
for  the  use  of  power,  will  be  able  to  check  any  tend- 
ency there  may  be  in  some  quarters  toward  giving 
away  power  rights  in  one  place  and  charging  too  much 
for  them  in  another.  It  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  ap- 
plication of  power  to  industries  which  are  appropriate 
to  a  particular  locality.  Such  an  intelligent  applica- 
tion would  prevent  the  absorption  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  power  in  a  densely  populated  section  by  an 
industry  which  employs  comparatively  few  workmen. 
Such  industries  as  grinding  wood,  making  aluminum 
or  manufacturing  carbide  are  examples  in  point. 
These  have  sometimes  been  allowed  to  grow  up  where 
an  industry  such  as  the  textile  industry  might  be  more 
profitably  located  or  where  the  power  could  be  used 
for  domestic  purposes  if  sufficient  were  available.  The 
Power  Board  could  use  its  influence  in  encouraging 
the  growth  of  industries  close  to  the  raw  material. 
This  is  particularly  feasible  with  mechanical  pulp 
manufacture  because  for  the  most  part  the  supplies 
of  wood  are  close  to  the  water  powers.  By  putting 
the  plant  near  the  wood  and  power,  long  railway  hauls 
of  logs  would  be  avoided  and  the  higher  class  freight 
on  pulp  would  be  available-. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  that  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  board  is  the  better  co-ordination  of 
efforts  to  measure  and  record  power  data.  Much 
duplication  could  doubtless  be  eliminated  by  greater 
co-operation  and  a  standardizing  of  tried  and  approved 
methods  for  investigation  and  report.  We  recall  a 
statement  that  the  flow  of  a  certain  western  river 
was  reported  from  measurements  taken  in  summer 
without  considering  the  fact  that  this  was  the  highest 
volume  on  account  of  the  melting  of  glaciers  which 
feed  the  head  waters.  Accurate  plans  for  the  improve- 
ments of  water  powers  on  such  a  river  could,  of  course, 
not  be  made  because  this  information  would  probably 
be  taken  by  most  people  as  the  minimum  stream  flow 
because  measured  in  summer  time,  not  knowing  all 
the  circumstances.  Another  point  that  should  have 
the  attention  of  the  Board  is  the  relation  between  the 
stripping  of  hill-sides  in  lumbering  operations  and  the 
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uniformity  of  stream  flow.  By  a  proper  co-ordina- 
tion of  forestry  and  power  branches,  at  least  in  this 
respect,  we  might  expect  to  avoid  any  worse  flood 
conditions  than  we  have  at  present  and  in  time  we 
might  even  see  an  improvement  in  this  matter. 

We  expect  much  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Board  and  congratulate  them  on  the  good  start  that 
has  been  made. 


STUFF  FOR  MAKING  PAPER. 

"Clippings  from  the  collar  factories  contribute  im- 
portantly to  the  supply  of  raw  material  for  making 
high-grade  paper.  It  is  just  an  instance  of  waste- 
elimination. 

Asbestos  makes  an  excellent  paper,  which,  being 
fireproof,  might  recommend  itself  highly  for  deeds 
and  other  valuable  documents.  But,  unfortunately,  no 
process  has  been  discovered  by  which  paper  of  this 
material  can  be  made  that  has  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
to  take  ink  from  a  pen  without  blurring.  The  inven- 
tor who  solves  this  puzzle  has  a  fortune  awaiting  him. 

There  will  never  be  a  real  paper  famine,  because 
paper  can  be  made  out  of  almost  anything  vegetable. 
It  has  been  manufactured  from  banana  leaves,  pine- 
apple leaves,  beanstalks,  cabbage-stalks,  cat-tails,  hay, 
thistledown  and  even  mummy  wrappings. 

Sugar-cane  refuse  makes  good  paper;  cotton  stalks 
likewise.  Of  these  materials  incalculable  quantities 
are  thrown  away  annually.  Rice  straw  and  flax  stalks 
are  available  for  the  same  purpose ;  also  the  wild  hemp 
that  grows  over  vast  areas  in  the  South-west. 

Wheat  straw,  rye  straw,  oat  straw  and  barley  straw 
make  first-class  newspaper  and  printing  paper.  In 
this  country  we  produce  enough  of  such  material  to 
supply  the  whole  world  with  paper. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  rags  for  making  high- 
grade  papers.  Why,  then,  all  the  recent  fuss  and  ris- 
ing prices?  No  reason  at  all  except  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  utilize  the  available  raw  materials, 
which,  once  turned  to  proper  account,  will  render  it 
unnecessary  to  draw  upon  the  forests  for  pulp." 

The  words  of  wisdom  (?)  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  taken  from  the  Buffalo  "Courier."  Here 
is  a  fine  mixture  of  truth  and  incomplete  information 
that  may  be  distinctly  misleading.  The  writer  of  it 
entrely  disregards  the  economic  aspects  of  the  case. 
To  read  it  casually,  one  would  think  he  need  only  put 
a  paper  machine  behind  the  ibarn,  much  as  he  would 
set  up  an  ensilage  cutter,  and  feed  in  corn-stalks,  hay 
or  straw  to  make  paper.  The  character  of  the  fibre  is 
not  considered,  as  in  the  case  of  asbestos,  nor  is  men- 
tion more  of  more  important  uses,  as  of  sugar-cane 
refuse  for  making  straw.  What  a  ridiculous  idea  to 
suggest  that  a  mill  could  run  on  thistle  down,  econo- 
mically supplied.    Perhaps  the  writer  is  Scotch. 

Straw  certainly  makes  good  paper  of  certain 
grades,  usually  in  admixture  with  other  fibres,  but 
the  supply  must  be  adequate,  available  and  economi- 
cal. A  paper  mill  is  not  a  "'one-horse"  proposition  in 
these  days.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  put  much 
available  waste  material  to  proper  use,  but  it  is  not 
this  failure  that  keeps  up  the  price  of  paper.  It  is  prim- 


arily the  price  of  labor,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
economical  use  of  many  waste  materials  impracticable. 
The  mere  fact  of  this  existence  of  waste  materials  has 
no  bearing  on  prices  of  paper  or  protection  of  forests — 
the  point  that  counts  is  the  cost  of  getting  them  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  the  mill  and  the  cost  of  converting 
them  into  paper  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 


INVESTING  PUBLIC  MONEY  IN  FUTURE 

Practical  forestry  is  being  presented  as  a  line  of 
work  to  interest  returned  soldiers  who  have  grown  to 
love  an  outdoor  life.  War-time  needs  have  caused  a 
tremendous  drain  on  the  timber  resources  of  all  coun- 
tries that  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  conflict.  An 
unprecedented  amount  of  planting,  thinning,  and  ac- 
tual lumbering  should  be  done  during  the  next  few 
years.  Many  states  own  timberland.  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  has  five  state  forests,  and  its  forester  sees 
a  remarkable  opportunity  to  serve  both  the  State  and 
its  soldiers  in  operating  them.  Incidentally,  the  Legis- 
lature will  have  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  finance  these  operations,  but  few  lawmakers  will 
care  to  balk  at  warranted  appropriations  when  the 
"boys"  come  home. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


"Back  to  Mufti"  is  the  new  name  of  the  "Bulletin," 
which  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re- 
Establishment,  Ottawa^  The  new  monthly  will  be  im- 
proved in  quality  and  appearance.  The  old  mailing  list 
has  been  cancelled  and  "Back  to  Mufti"  will  be  sent 
only  to  those  who  make  direct  application  for  it.  For 
reasons  of  economy  and  on  account  of  the  paper  short- 
age, it  is  necessary  that  no  superfluous  copies  be  print- 
ed. 


At  the  hearing  in  Ottawa,  in  referring  to  Adam  as 
a  "going  concern,"  Mr.  Phillips  didn't  say  how  Adam 
went,  nor  how  much  concern  there  was  about  it. 


"During  the  year  1917  Argentina  imported  sacking 
for  grain  bags  to  the  value  of  4,110,000  gold  pesos, 
twine  for  sewing  bags  worth  1,000,000  gold  pesos,  and 
binder  twine  to  a  value  of  4,600,000  pesos,"  says  U.  S. 
Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  yarn  and  twine  from  Canadian 
kraft  paper. 


Through  an  oversight  we  neglected  to  mention  in 
our  last  issue  that  the  "Standard  Methods  of  Analysis" 
published  as  the  methods  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  were,  with  two  exceptions,  reprinted 
from  "Paper,"  New  York.  The  method  for  rosin  and 
rosin  size  was  specially  prepared  by  the  committee, 
and  the  method  for  sulphate  of  alumina  was  reported 
to  the  Technical  Section  by  the  committee  in  1916. 


AMPLY  EQUIPPED. 

"I  see  Henry  Ford  is  going  to  start  a  newspaper." 
"Does  he  know  anything  about  running  a  news- 
paper?" 

"Must  know  a  heap.  I  notice  he  waited  until  he 
got  $40,000,000  before  arranging  to  run  one." — Louis- 
ville Couri^rJournal. 
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By  ROBERT  B.  WOLF,  M.  E.,  Manager  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


(Continued  from  page  86.) 
In  previous  installments  of  Mr.  Wolf's  article,  which 
we  began  reprinting  from  System  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  January  9,  the  author  considers 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  work 
and  the  organization  of  industry.  In  this  and  the 
next  installments,  Mr.  Wolf  explains  how  to  apply 
the  principles  evolved  to  the  paper  industry  and  shows 
some  of  the  excellent  results  obtained.  It  will  be 
noted  that  development  of  the  idea  is  still  in  progress, 
which  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. — Edit. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  said  in  a  recent  interview : 
"I  know  something  about  making  steel,  but 
I  don't  any  where  near  as  much  as  the  millions 
of  steel  workers  know.   No  man  can  know  as 
much  as  the  crowd  knows.   No  one  can  do  as 
much  as  the  crowd  can  do.   The  real  leader  is 
not  the  man  who  substitutes  his  own  will  and 
his  own  brain  for  the  will  and  intelligence 
of  the  crowd,  but  the  one  who  releases  the 
energies  within  the  crowd  so  that  the  will  of 
the  crowd  can  be  expressed." 
When  Mr.  Schwab  used  the  word  "crowd"  he  did 
not  mean  mob.    He  recognizes  that  the  crowd  is 
composed  of  individuals,  and  that  the  problem  of  man- 
agement is  therefore  how  to  release  through  organized 
effort  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  individual  in- 
telligence.   The  mass  man  can  find  expression  only 
through  the  unit  man,  and  just  as  the  intelligence  of 
an  organization  is  but  the  sum  of  the  intelligences 
of  its  individual  members,  so  is  the  intelligence  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  but  the  sum  of  the  intelligences 
of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  method  of  keeping  progi-ess 
records  on  our  paper  machines.  The  publishers  are 
very  particular  about  the  weight  of  the  paper.  A 
ream  to  be  satisfactory  should  weigh  exactly  32  pounds. 
Paper  that  is  lighter  is  apt  to  cause  breaks  in  the 
press  room.  If  it  runs  heavier  the  paper  cost  for  each 
edition  will  be  high.  Furthermore,  if  the  paper  is  very 
dry  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is  apt  to  break. 

The  dryness,  too,  prevents  the  paper  from  taking  a 
good  finish.  As  a  result,  the  surface  will  "fuzz"  up 
and  fine  particles  will  come  off  on  the  printing  press 
and  cause  trouble  by  filling  up  the  type  and  meshes 
in  the  cuts. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  publisher  sends 
his  complaint  in  to  the  sales  office,  where  it  is  passed 
on  to  the  manager's  office.  The  matter  is  then  taken 
up  with  the  superintendent,  and  he  passes  the  "kick" 
along  to  the  boss  machine  tender.  It  finally  reaches 
the  machine  tender,  or  back  tender,  or  any  member  of 
the  machine  crew  who  is  responsible.  This  process 
has  to  be  repeated  constantly  in  order  to  maintain  a 
uniform  quality  of  paper. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  trouble  was  due  to  lack 
of  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  men  operating  th^ 
machines  in  keeping  the  operating  conditions  where 
they  should  be.  This  lack  of  interest  came  largely 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the  conditions 
actually  were.  We  determined,  therefore,  that  more 
samples  should  be  taken,  to  give  the  machine  crews 
more  continuous  information. 

.  The  usual  method  is  for  the  back  tender  to  take  a 


sample  of  paper  every  time  a  reel  is  changed,  weigh  it, 
and  let  the  machine  tender  know  the  result.  The 
machine  tender  then  turns  on  or  shuts  off  stock,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  sample  is  heavy  or  light.  A 
sample  from  the  front,  middle,  and  back  of  the  sheet 
is  taken  occasionally,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  as  often  as  it 
should  be,  largely  because  the  men  have  not  the  time. 

From  previous  experience  we  knew  that  the  problem 
was  to  produce  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  machine 
crew  to  get  the  required  results,  so  we  put  on  each 
shift  a  man  (one  for  every  two  paper  machines)  to 
take  samples  every  time  a  reel  was  changed  from  the 
front,  middle  and  back  of  the  sheet,  these  three  samples 
being  weighed  and  recorded,  as  shown  in  the  reel  re- 
cord on  page  100. 

These  forms  are  kept  in  the  machine  room  at  the 
end  of  the  paper  machine.  While  the  sample  testers 
are  instructed  in  the  work  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment, they  are  controlled  by  the  boss  machine  tender 
and  are  largely  recruited  from  the  machine  crews.  In 
our  mills  they  are  members  of  the  labor  unions. 

How  Employers  Can  Interest  Employees  in  Their 
Work. 

There  is  no  thought  in  the  minds  of  our  men,  there- 
fore, that  this  is  a  follow-up  system  designed  to  en- 
able the  management  to  find  fault  with  the  workmen. 
They  recognize  it  as  a  system  to  help  them  to  get  in- 
formation which  they  have  not  had  time  to  get  for 
themselves,  and  which  they  must  have  in  order  to  do 
their  work  intelligently.'  In  order  words,  we  were 
recording  the  facts  which  enabled  the  operators  to 
recognize  the  natural  laws  underlying  the  process. 

The  notes  on  the  reel  record  shown  explain  fully 
how  this  record  is  kept,  so  no  further  explanation  is 
necessary,  except  to  say  that  the  suggestions  regarding 
the  moisture  test  in  addition  to  the  weight  came  from 
one  of  the  international  officers  of  the  Paper  Makers' 
Union.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  great  help,  for  pre- 
viously the  only  way  the  back  tender  could  tell  any- 
thing about  the  moisture  content  of  the  sheet  was  to 
"feel"  it  as  it  passed  from  the  calendar  stack  to  the 
reel. 

Of  course,  no  record  of  this  "feel"  could  be  made 
to  enable  the  back  tender  to  tell  how  well  this  work 
was  being  done,  so  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should  be  interested  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
It  is  only  the  exceptional  man  who  had  imagination 
enough  to  create  within  himself  a  consciousness  of  his 
progress. 

The  intelligent  interest  that  men  in  all  departments 
take  in  creating  better  operating  conditions,  when 
encouraged  through  the  progress  records  to  do  so,  it 
seems  to  me  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  em- 
ployer has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
making  his  industry  thoroughly  democratic.  The  atti- 
tude of  secrecy  is  repugnant  to  a  free  people,  for  it 
savors  too  much  of  exploitation.  With  everything  open 
and  above  board  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  mutual 
siispicion  and  distrust. 

I  believe  w^e  have  failed  to  recognize  the  curativ* 
properties  of  knowledge  and  truth.  Just  as  darknws 
cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  light,  so  ignorance  and 
prejudice  cannot  exist  when  met  by  frankneis  and 
co-operation. 
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Constant  records  of  variations  in  the  pro- 
duct enabled  the  men  to  discover  the 
means  of  making  both  product  and  pro- 
cess more  uniform.  These  forms  were 
used  in  paper  making,  and  the  principles 
apply  in  other  lines  of  manufacturing 

The  employer  is  an  individual, 
generally  a  very  strong  character. 
I  believe,  however,  that  his  usual 
disregard  for  the  individuality  of 
the  workman  comes  largely  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  so  en- 
grossed in  the  task  of  creating  an 
efficient  organization  to  express 
his  own  individuality  that  he  has 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
in  the  creation  of  this  thing  he 
has  forgotten  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  his  employees.  If  he  only  stops  to  think 
of  it  he  will  recognize  at  once  that  he  cannot  hope 
to  get  the  initiative  of  the  workman  except  by  giving 
him  a  similar  privilege  of  seeing  his  own  creations 
grow,  either  by  leaving  the  impress  of  his  personality 
upon  the  article  produced  or  upon  the  progress  re- 
cord of  his  work. 

The  workman  has  combined  against  the  employer 
in  order  to  obtain  the  freedom  which  he  sees  steadily 
being  taken  away  from  him,  as  industry  tends  more 


and  more  to  make  automatons  of  men ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate part  of  it  all  is  that  he  has  accepted  in  all 
too  many  cases  the  premise  that  this  tendency  is  logical 
and,  therefore,  inevitable. 

Probably  the  reason  the  average  employer  is  op- 
posed to  labor  unions  is  that  he  is  afraid  that  the 
restrictions  which  he  thinks  the  unions  seek  to  impose 
will  take  away  his  own  opportunity  for  self-expression 
by  preventing  him  from  working  out  his  problems 
in  his  own  way. 
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Furthermore,  if  the  unions  can  demonstrate,  as  they 
have  in  our  plants,  that  this  fear  is  unfounded,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  their  united  co-operative  effort 
helps  to  develop  esprit  de  corps,  would  not  this  an- 
tagonism on  the  part  of  the  employer  disappear? 

The  progressive  improvements  shown  in  the  charts 
in  this  and  the  next  installment  indicate  clearly  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  work,  and  how  completely 
the  man  has  become  the  master  of  the  machine.  That 
this  improvement  is  due  to  increasing  interest  alone 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  pay  a  man 
more  money  for  a  good  record,  but  pay  the  prevailing 
union  scale  for  all  positions  in  our  plants.  These  are 
adjusted  each  spring  by  joint  conferences  with  our 
men.  In  this  way  we  keep  a  proper  wage  balance 
between  the  different  classes  of  work  in  proportion 
to  the  skill  required,  and  as  a  consequence  avoid  all 
the  innumerable  system,  task  and  bonus  plan,  and 
other  direct  payment  methods. 

It  is  often  argued  that  it  is  not  right  to  pay  a  good 
man  the  same  rate  as  a  poor  man  and  to  this  I  abso- 
lutely agree ;  but  the  fact  is  that  when  these  progress 
records  are  furnished  to  men,  all  men  in  a  certain  oper- 
ating class  finally  come  to  be  practically  equal  in  per- 


formance and  the  differences  will  be  only  between  the 
amount  of  skill  required  in  each  different  class  of 
work.  And  in  these  classes  there  is  a  difference  in 
compensation. 

Invariably  the  competition  is  keen  enough  on  all 
quality  records  to  bring  nearly  all  the  men  (who 
have  been  at  the  work  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
become  expert)  practically  to  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  period  is  four  weeks  and  the  average  to  date 
begins  all  over  again  at  the  end  of  each  four  weeks' 
period.  The  reason  for  indicating  the  standing  of  the 
men  on  a  period  average  rather  than  the  day's  aver- 
age is  that  it  tends  toward  greater  continuity  of  effort, 
Avhich  in  itself  is  a  source  of  much  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  workman. 

It  is  the  steady  progress  that  really  counts  and  not 
the  spasmodic,  spectacular  high  record  for  any  one 
day.  The  record  to  give  joy  to  the  worker,  must  re- 
flect the  constant,  steady  inner  urge  which  indicates 
the  degree  of  his  mastery  of  the  forces  he  controls 
in  the  day's  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Paper  Tribunal  to  Hear  New  Evidence 

(By  Special  Correspondence.) 


More  new  evidence  is  to  be  secured  and  taken  in 
the  Canadian  newsprint  inquiry,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  Commissioner  and  Controller, 
but  the  date  of  hearing,  though  it  was  expected  it 
would  be  soon,  had  not  been  fixed  at  Ottawa  up  to 
Monday  this  week. 

The  reason  for  the  fiirther  hearing  was  brought 
about  by  the  interim  report  of  the  Judges  of  the  Pa- 
per Control  Tribunal,  which  was  made  on  Saturday 
last  week.  The  making  of  an  interim  report  by  the 
Judges  so  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  of 
the  appeals  in  the  newsprint  and  differential  eases 
last  week  came  as  a  surprise.  It  having  been  thought 
that  greater  time  would  elapse  before  a  pronounce- 
ment of  any  kind  would  be  made. 

The  newsprint  appeals  proper  finished  on  Wednes- 
day and  about  one  and  one  half  days  were  taken  up 
with  the  differentials.  No  ruling  on  the  differentials 
question  was  made.  In  all  the  Appeal  Tribunal  sat 
some  twelve  days,  with  week  ends  intervening  from 
Jan.  8th  to  Jan.  23rd,  and  the  next  day  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

PAPER  CONTROL  TRIBUNAL. 
In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeals  bv  the  Publishers  and  by 
the  Manufacturers  from  the  Order  of  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Pringle,  dated  26th  Sentember.  1918. 

At  the  opening  of  this  hearing,  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Taylor,  were  examined  at  some 
length  bv  Coun9^^  for  the  Publishers,  but  we  reserved 
our  decision  upon  receiving  this  testimonv  as  evi- 
dence, and  pending  such  decision  •■  Counsel  for  the 
Manufacturers  did  not  cross-examine. 

By  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  now  under  re- 
view it  is  provided  that  if  the  prices  fixed  by  him 
"are  at  any  time  found  upon  investiarat^ilPHo  be  either 
too  hip-h  or  too  low.  there  will  be  a  revision  of  price 
from  Jialy  1st,  1918."  and  prices  after  that  date  were 
in  part  based  upon  estimates  only. 


We  think  that  it  is  important  that  the  prices  when 
fixed  by  us  should  be  final,  and  that  all  proper  evi- 
dence which  either  party  may  think  important  should 
be  before  us. 

Investigations  have  now  been  made  by  Mr.  Clark- 
son  which  will  enable  the  accuracy  of  certain  estim- 
ates on  which  the  price  was  fixed  to  be  tested.  We  re- 
fer to  the  estimated  increase  of  cost  of  wood,  wages 
and  freight  after  1st  July. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of  the 
necessity  of  confining  the  further  evidence  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  already 
taken,  and  of  the  views  we  entertain  with  respect  to 
certain  matters  argued  before  us,  we  do  not  think  that 
further  evidence  should  be  received  with  reference  to 
the  following  topics : 

1 —  Capital  investment. 

2 —  Working  capital. 

3 —  Return  upon  investment. 

4 —  Going  value. 

5 —  Depreciation. 

6 —  Sinkage. 

7 —  Stumpage. 

8 —  Machine  losses.' 

We  desire  that  further  evidence  should  be  mainly 
directed  and  shall  be  substantially  confined  to  the 
matters  (other  than  those  ■  er^ntioned  above  as  ex- 
cluded) dealt  with  in  the  publishers'  brief  in  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture  at  the 
different  mills  and  the  estimated  increased  cost  of 
wood,  labor  and  freight. 

If  as  the  result  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Clarkson 's 
former  reports  he  desires  to  modifv  his  conclusions, 
he  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

We  shall  withhold  our  decision  for  sufficient  time 
to  enable  either  party  to  give  such  relevant  evidence 
as  it  may  desire,  and  as  is  permitted  under  the  above 
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rulings,  before  the  Commissioner.  The  evidence  tak- 
en before  us  is  to  be  treated  as  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  liberty  to  Manufacturers'  Counsel  to 
cross-examine  thereon. 

Upon  this  evidence  we  would  ask  the  Commissioner 
to  state  what  change,  if  any,  should  in  his  opinion  be 
made  in  the  prices  fixed  by  him,  and  without  any 
further  formal  appeal  we  shall  receive  further  argu- 
ment, either  oral  or  written,  as  may  be  arranged  by 
Counsel. 

It  is  desired  that  this  evidence  shall  be  given  as  soon 
as  practicable.  If  either  party  fails  to  proceed  with 
diligence,  a  motion  may  be  made  for  judgment  on  the 
evidence  as  it  now  stands,  or  the  Tribunal  may  of  its 
own  motion  determine  the  questions  before  it  without 
awaiting  further  evidence. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  this  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
A  D.  1919. 

(Sgd.)  THOMAS  P.  OWENS, 
Registrar. 

(Signed) 
A.  S.  WHITE, 
CHARLES  ARCHER. 
W.  E.  MIDDLETON. 
Report  of  Proceedings. 
The  address  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Phillips,  counsel  for  the 
Fort  Frances  Company,   commenced  when   the  Tri- 
bunal resumed  on  Monday.    He  recited  how  the  Con- 
troller had  fixed  a  price  of  $73  per  ton  as  compared 
with  $69  for  other  mills  for  Fort  Frances.    He  asked 
that  eighty  dollars  be  allowed. 

Further  on  in  the  morning  Mr.  Phillips  advanced  the 
general  proposition  that  the  present  value  of  news- 
print plants  should  be  considered  rather  than  their 
cost  value,  in  connection  with  the  determining  of  a 
fair  price  for  the  product. 

Counsel  for  Fort  Frances  made  it  -plain  from  the 
outset  that  he  was  not  going  into  small  details  of  cost. 
Fiarthermore  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Tilley's  previous 
suggestion  and  invitation  that  further  evidence  be 
heard  on  this,  Mr.  Phillips  said  that  if  the  whole  in- 
vestigation was  opened  up  it  would  bid  fair  to  pass 
bevond  the  bounds  of  mortal  time  and  trespass  on  eter- 
nity. 

"Costs,"  Mr.  Phillips  claimed,  was  only  one  element 
of  evidpuce  in  the  inauirv.  It  was  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  not  the  end  itself.  He  went  on  to  maintain  that 
a  fair  selling  price  and  not  "cost"  was  the  issue  the 
Tribunal  must  decide.  "Value"  rather  than  "cost," 
he  claimed  was  the  basis  of  all  price  fixing. 

Mr.  Phillips  nuoted  exhaustively  from  American 
decisions  which  had  been  handed  down  by  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States.  "It  was  never  maintained  that 
the  cost  of  a  thing  is  its  value,"  he  said.  In  this  con- 
nection he  argued  that  the  decisions  he  quoted  sup- 
ported his  contention  that  the  present  value  and  not 
the  cost  of  the  plants  must  be  considered  in  fixing 
newsprint  prices.  This  fact  he  urged  wiped  out  the 
importance  of  the  original  investment,  and  how  the 
capital  had  been  acouired. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tribunal  at  this  stage  said  that 
the  investigation  into  newsprint  prices  had  been 
brought  about  because  the  market  price  of  ncAvsprint 
paper  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and  so  he  said  he 
could  hardly  follow  Mr.  Phillips  if  by  present  value 
he  meant  market  price. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  reply,  explained  that  what  he  was 
contending  for  was  not  for  the  market  price  of  the 
product,  but  rather  advocating  that  the  use  of  the 


market  price  of  the  product  of  the  various  newsprint 
plants  should  be  accepted  as  a  basis  when  the  price 
was  being  fixed. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton  said,  "I3ut  when  a  reproduc- 
tion cost  is  large  or  increased  by  reason  of  an  emer- 
gency, is  it  right  to  use  that  inflated  cost  as  a  basis 
of  fixing  rates?  As  I  understand  it,  the  price  fixation 
is  only  temporary,  it  was  intended  to  afford  relief  in 
an  emergency.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
base  it  on  such  reproduction  cost." 

Mr.  Phillips  explained  that  if  such  a  basis  could  not 
be  accepted  "wholly"  that  it  was  at  least  entitled  to 
consideration.  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  referred  to  the 
Booth  mill  and  the  material  in  a  supposed  ease  that 
might  be  in  it.  "Supposing  in  that  mill  the  material 
had  increased  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  war,  surely  it 
would  not  be  '.iust, '  as  a  basis  for  prices  of  news- 
print." Counsel  fcTr  Fort  Frances  maintained  that 
while  it  might  not  be  exactly  fair  to  take  such  a  basis 
with  values  at  ultimate  "peak."  "But  I  do  believe 
that  in  reproduction  value  some  measure  of  increase 
should  be  reflected,  and  that  certainly  applies  for  the 
necessity  for  higher  working  capital,"  he  said. 
Adam  was  a  "Going  Concern." 

On  the  item  of  "going  value"  Mr.  Phillips  was  in- 
sistent, and  very  strongly  maintained  that  there  should 
be  an  adequate  allowance  for  this  charge.  To  more 
fully  illustrate  his  contention  he  went  back  to  Biblical 
days,  and  brought  extracts  from  the  book  of  Genesis. 
"When  God  created  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
He  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life.  This  first 
man  was  Adam.  When  He  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life  He  made  Adam  a  going  concern." 

Newspaper  publishers,  Mr.  Phillips  said,  should  be 
among  the  last  to  object  to  going  value,  as  it  formed  a 
large  part  of  their  general  .stock  in  trade.  "The  phy- 
sical assets  of  most  newspapesr  could  be  loaded  on  a 
few  freight  cars,  and  would  not  bring  much  at  a  sale," 
said  Mr.  Phillips. 

Commencing  his  afternoon  address  j\Ir.  Phillips  drew 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  Minnesota  and  On- 
tario Power  Company  in  the  United  States,  as  likened 
to  the  position  of  the  Fort  Frances  Company  in  Can- 
ada. "On  this  (the  Canadian)  side  of  the  border  we 
have  a  leveller."  He  said  there  was  the  Business  War 
Profits  tax,  which  he  maintained  would  adequately 
take  care  of  any  excess  profits  that  were  being  made. 
He  further  argued,  "Let  the  price  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. ' '  He  referred  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  a  man's  goods  could  not  be  taken  away  or 
removed  without  cause  or  compensation.  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  evidence,  technical  or  other- 
wise, to  show  why  Fort  Frances  should  not  be  entitled 
to  its  just  return  of  profit. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  capitalization  required  on 
a  daily  tonnage  basis,  Mr.  Phillips  contended  that  the 
figure  of  $39,500  per  ton  investment  was  not  an  as- 
sumed figure,  but  an  amount  which  had  been  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  United 
States. 

More  reference  was  made  to  American  statutes  as 
to  the  allowance  on  investment  in  United  States  cases. 
After  quoting  them  or  making  reference  to  them,  Mr. 
Phillips  said  he  had  chosen  this  route  to  come  to  the 
position  of  the  Fort  Frances  Company. 

He  described  the  location  and  position  of  Fort 
Frances  and  stated  its  relation  to  the  interlocutory 
connections  with  the "  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power 
Company.    He  told  of  Fort  Frances  being  a  village 
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situated  on  the  Rainy  River  opposite  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  where  the  plant  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Power  Company  was  located.  In  addition 
to  the  interlocutory  connections  between  the  Fort 
Frances  Company,  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power 
Company,  and  the  Ontario  and  Minnesota  Power 
Company,  there  were  also  other  companies. 

The  Keewatin  Lumber  Company,  at  the  end  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Mr.  Phillips  maintained,  never 
furnished  a  stick  of  lumber  to  the  Fort  Frances  Com- 
pany from  Crown  lands.  In  support  of  his  contention 
he  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  wood 
from  this  latter  company  to  Fort  Frances  would 
amount  to  around  $5  per  cord. 

"The  pulpwood  that  is  used  comes  almost  entirely 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  There  is  very  little  Can- 
adian wood  used,"  said  Mr.  Phillips.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  in  supplying  the  pulpwood  that  the  In- 
ternational Lumber  Company  came  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  interests  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
"There  is  very  active  competition,"  said  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  later  gave  a  rather  lengthy  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Backus  in  the  United  States  investiga- 
tion. 

In  replying  to  what  Mr.  Tilley  in  his  argument  had 
advanced  concerning  the  diversion  of  power  from  On- 
tario to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Phillips  said  that  the 
order  in  council  and  the  act  referred  to  (1911)  had 
reference  solely  to  electrical  power.  Thus  Mr.  Phillips 
continued  to  argue  that  as  not  electrical  but  water 
power  was  used  to  operate  the  groundwood  mill  that 
the  diversion  was  not  material,  as  Mr.  Tilley  had  shown 
it. 

He  further  went  on  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1917  amounted  to  only  $34.74 
and  which  bv  the  following  December  had  increased 
to  $.58.74. 

He  claimed  that  the  Government  had  no  economic 
or  legal  authority  to  take  away  the  profits  or  pre- 
vent production.  The  case  with  Fort  Frances  had 
been  that  it  had  been  forced  to  sell  at  less  than  it 
cost  to  produce. 

Regarding  supply,  he  said :  Combined  the  plant  and 
timber  lands  amounted  in  value  to  $13,826,033.  A 
return  of  15%  as  to  divide,*^  into  the  tonnage  would 
figure  out  to  $39,505  per  ton  or  only  five  dollars  per 
ton  higher  than  the  allowance  made  by  the  Circuit 
Judffes.  The  costs,  he  said,  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  as  averaged  over  the  period  were  $55.78. 
Eventually  Mr.  Phillips  after  citing  many  more  fig- 
ures and  explaining  different  systems  brought  the  fig- 
ure up  to  $86  per  ton  in  comparison  with  capitalization. 

Here  Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  the  merger  of  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  this  he  said  four  shares  of  one  stock  had  been  given 
for  five  of  another,  and  mentioned  the  returns  they 
woxild  yield.  "Two  and  two  is  four,"  said  Mr.  Phillips. 
"Not  always,  it  might  be  22,"  said  Mr.  Tilley. 

Savings  To-day  Investments  of  To-morrow. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Phillips  said,  "The  capital  of  to- 
day is  the  savings  of  yesterday,  and  the  capital  of 
to-morrow,  if  there  is  to  be  an.  expansion  of  industry 
are  the  accumulated  savings  of  to-day.  If  on  account 
of  an  emergency  you  or  others  do  violence  to  sound 
economic  principles  with  any  industry  and  so  limit  the 
reward,  in  comparison  with  investment  in  other  lines, 
as  to  drive  out  money,  or  fix  a  selling  price  which  is 
so  narrow  a  spread  above  manufacturing  costs  as  to 
prevent  proper  surpluses  to  provide  capital  for  to- 


morrow, you  will  have  permitted  the  assumed  present 
emergency  to  blind  your  eyes  to  the  future  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  supposed  present  contingency  put  the 
Dominion  in  a  position  of  people,  who  in  times  of  stress 
have  eaten  'the  seed  com,'  thereby  turning  the  moder- 
ate stress  of  to-day  into  the  famine  of  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Tilley  in  Rebuttal  . 

Beginning  Tuesday  Mr.  Tilley  referred  to  the  order- 
in-council  which  granted  authority  for  the  newsprint 
inquiry.  He  maintained  it  Avas  intended  that  the  in- 
quiry Avas  into  "cost  and  use"  and  asked  the  judges 
to  note  ' '  and. ' '  Concerning  the  progress  of  the  inqury 
the  publishers'  counsel  said  they  had  never  been  call- 
ed on  to  express  their  "willingness  or  unwillingness." 
"Every  time  there  was  a  threat,  something  was  done 
that  the  inquiry  was  to  be  pursued  as  outlined.  We 
were  told  Mr.  Pringle  would  get  at  his  price  by  cost 
and  a  reasonable  profit." 

He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  period  'certain  paper 
manufacturers  were  under  indictment  in  the  United 
States,  and  drew  attention  that  at  the  time  he  had 
tried  to  go  into  the  question  of  combines  that  Mr. 
Pringle  had  ruled  against  him.  He  maintained  that,  if 
an  inquiry  was  to  be  made  as  to  anv  combine  among 
Canadian  manufacturers,  that  was  the  time  it  should 
have  been  pursued.  He  maintained  that  the  publish- 
ers were  entitled  to  protection  from  any  combine,  and 
that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  know  whether  a  com- 
bination existed  or  not. 

The  definition  of  profit  as  given  bv  Mr.  Montgom- 
erv  at  the  Newsprint  Inquirs^  was  cited  and  argued 
upon  bv  Mr.  Tilley.  He  said  that  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  price  the  "reason"  the  Government  had  for 
fixing  or  setting  a  price  could  be  eliminated.  "I  have 
never  asked  that  any  price  be  fixed  on  the  ground  of 
it  being  an  anparent  reasonable  price."  What  was  to 
be  done  as  Mr.  Tilley  saw  it  was  that  it  was  first 
neeessarv  to  determine  the  iustness  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  before  "you  inquire  whether  the  newspapers  can 
pay  it  or  not." 

Continu  msr  Mr.  Tilley  ar^rued  that  the  newspaper 
industry  had  been  a  "protected"  industrv  and  was  so 
to-day.  In  support  of  this  he  arerued  the  srivinff  of 
grants  and  concessions  in  the  form  of  lands  and  pow- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  aid  in  e"  the  industry.  Also  he 
referred  to  the  creation  of  tariffs  and  protective  leffis- 
lation  which  not  nn}v  referred  to  the  newsprint  in- 
dustrv but  to  other  industries  as  well." 

On  the  $69  nrice  Mr.  Tillev  said  he  hoped  to  show 
that  the  manufacturers  were  makino*  an  unreasonable 
profit.  Mr.  Montffomerv  here  interruptpd  and  went 
on  to  shoAv  that  it  could  be  expected  that  the  manu- 
facturers operating  to  110  ppr  cent  capaeitv.  should 
expect  a  greater  profit  than  when  previously  they  had 
onlv  been  operating  at  80  per  cent  capacity.  In  other 
words  it  was  like  a  man  being  called  on  to  do  more 
that  he  should  do  to  earn  thf  same  (perhaps  it  was 
less")  return  as  if  he  had  onh^  Avorked  four-fifths  of 
his  capacitA^  "We  all  go  through  these  cycles,"  said 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Tilley  later  said  that  he  thought  he  had  alreadA'' 
shown  that  at  the  •*50  price  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1918  the  mills  had  been  ffettinsr  a  higher  profit  than 
thcA^  had  been  accustomed  to  before  the  war.  He  cited 
production  fie-nrps  for  the  different  mills  in  com- 
parison with  their  past  operations  as  compared  with 
capaeitv  production  which  showed  that : 

John  R.  Booth  in  1914  on  a  rated  capacity  of  39.000 
tons  produced  94.94  per  cent  of  capacity;  in  1915, 
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91.60  per  cent;  in  1916,  96.97  per  cent;  in  1917,  no 
fi<i:ures;  in  1918  (first  six  months),  97.20  per  cent. 

Laurentide,  rated  at  66,000  tons,  produced  in  1914, 
97.37  per  cent;  in  1915,  99.31  per  cent;  in  1916,  96. 
per  cent;  in  1917,  104.18  per  cent;  in  1918  (first  six 
months),  100.9  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tilley  went  on  to  argue  that  by  these  figures 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  to  show  that  a  tremendous 
readjustment  had  been  made,  or  that  production  had 
gone  down  as  the  result  of  the  war  situation,  or  that 
the  mills  had  been  suffering  hardship  in  their  plants. 

In  replying  to  the  charge  that  the  Canadian  press 
had  not  curtailed  newsprint,  Mr.  Tilley  quoted  figures 
in  comparison  with  the  United  States  press,  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  consumed  per  capita  in  the 
United  States  -was  half  as  miich  again  as  in  Canada. 

In  connection  with  the  allegation  that  had  been 
made,  that  when  the  papers  had  cut  down  the  size 
of  their  editions  they  had  increased  their  price  Mr. 
Tilley  said,  "If  at  the  same  time  we  can  save  money 
and  paper,  what  is  wrong  about  it?" 

.  Mr.  Tilley  argued  that  it  was  the  advanced  con- 
struction cost  which  had  kept  the  mills  from  making 
additions  and  the  industry  generally  expanding  in  the 
form  of  new  mills  being  built." 

The  allowance  for  depreciation  was  taken  up  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  John  R.  Booth  mill  were  cited, 
for  groundwood,  sulphite  and  newsprint,  "If  you 
take  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  allowance  you  get 
five  per  cent,  if  you  take  it  on  Mr.  Booth's  actual 
value  you  get  over  ten  per  cent,"  said  Mr.  Tilley. 

Reference  to  a  chart  showing  the  production  of 
newsprint  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  December  7th,  1918,  was  made.  "You  can  see 
what  a  purchasing  power  M^e  should  be  protected 
against.  When  you  look  at  these  two  curves  you  see 
why  the  Canadian  publishers  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  large  consuming  power  in  the  United 
States,"  said  publishers  counsel. 

Mr.  Tilley  later  on  took  up  the  situation  when  Mr. 
Pringle  had  set  the  price  in  January,  1918,  claiming 
that  in  fixing  it  the  Controller  had  set  a  winter  price 
on  summer  costs.  Mr.  Tilley  drew  attention  to  dif- 
ferent figures  which  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Clarkson 
in  his  re-investigation  as  compared  Avith  those  in  Mr. 
Pringle 's  interim  report.  "In  every  case  I  find  the 
average  price  lower  in  the  books  than  in  the  interim 
report  on  which  Mr.  Pringle  set  his  price.  In  the  case 
of  Laurentide  it  is  nine  dollars  higher  for  the  sum- 
mer than  for  the  average  of  the  ten  nionths.  With  the 
$69  price  you  get  a  winter  price  made  up  on  summer 
costs." 

Mr.  Tilley  also  went  on  to  maintain  that  in  1917 
most  of  the  contracts  read  f.o.b.  mill,  whereas  in  many 
instances  befoi*e  he  argued  paper  was  sold  at  a  de- 
livered price',  or  a  price  was  quoted  for  it  at  the  pub- 
lisher's city  or  his  press  room.  He  cited  various  in- 
stances that  thiis  the  net  price  was  about  thirty-five 
dollars  per  ton,  which  in  comparison  with  the  sixty- 
nine  dollar  rate  was  only  about  half  as  much.  In  this 
connection  he  read  the  following  fiarures  as  prices 
prevailing  in  the  years  1915  and  1916.  which  were 
given,  respectivelv  as:  Abitibi,  $85  and  $38.25;  Belgo- 
Canadian.  $35.99  and  *37.99;  Booth.  $38.44  and  $41.66; 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  $38.20  and  $39.40;  E.  B.  Eddy, 
$38.10  and  $38.70;  Fort  Frances,  $43.83  and  $45.00; 
Laurentide.  $36.75  and  $37.52;  Spanish  River,  $36.44 
and  $36.21.  The  figures  for  Price  Bros,  were  also 
read. 


Further  on  he  took  up  the  question  of  an  allowance 
for  stumpage,  broadly  asserting  that  stumpage  should 
not  be  allowed  for  lands  held  under  lease.  He  claimed 
that  if  sturnpabe  was  disallowed  $2.42  would  come  off 
the  price  and  if  dues  were  deducted  it  would  mean  44 
cents. 

Reference  to  the  figures  and  proportionment  for 
slush  and  lapped  pulp  were  gone  into,  in  the  case  of 
the  Booth  mill.  "If  they  have  an  excess  of  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  then  they  (the  mills)  have  their 
profit  and  it  should  be  charged  to  that  department." 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  the  purchases  of  it.  If 
it  went  into  newsprint  j)aper  it  went  into  cost  and  we 
have  paid  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Tilley.  "It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  by-product."  He  objected  to  the  averaging  of 
costs  over  the  lapped  and  slush  pulp,  and  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  his  argument  that  the  cost  of  slush  pulp 
which  entered  into  newsprint  paper  be  considered. 

Counsel  for  the  publishers  maintained  that  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  sheet  over  roll  news  was  seven  dol- 
lars per  ton.  On  wrappers  he  said,  "My  learned  friend 
conceded  $1.11  for  wrappers.  Our  own  computation 
was  $1.95  cents  per  ton.  I  conceded  $1.68.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  siiceessfully  shown  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this."  The  patriotic  fund  charges,  he  said, 
should  come  out  of  profit.  He  was  not  going  to  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Booth  was  a  charitable  man  or  not. 
He  maintained  that  there  was  a  selling  charge  amount- 
ing to  $1.30  per  ton  that  should  come  off  on  Booth's 
Canadian  supply. 

Tangibles,  Machines  Losses,  Labor  and  Freight. 

Tangibles  were  taken  up.  He  went  on  to  explain 
the  appraisal  which  had  been  made  of  the  Booth  plant 
since  the  newsprint  inq\iiry  began.  "If  Mr.  Booth's 
property  is  shown  going  up  all  the  time  why  should  we 
concede  depreciation,  when  it  is  appreciation?"  asked 
Mr.  Tilley. 

(Continued  on  Page  121.) 


Correction  in  Power  Paper 

No  apologies  are  made  because  we  nearly  worked 
our  heads  off  to  get  out  preprints  of  Technical  Sec- 
tion papers.  In  spite  of  extra  care,  two  lines  were 
transposed  on  page  113.  The  table,  with  author's 
changes,  should  read : 

125  H.P.  DRIVE  TO  MULTIVANE  BLOWER 
30  CYCLE  CURRENT  440  VOLTS. 


A— Chain  Drive. 

600  R.P.M.  Motor  Complete   $2,275.00 

100  H.P.  Silent  Chain  Drive,  ratio  600/360  .  .  537 . 60 

Oil  tight  Casing  for  same   116.00 

R.  0.  Outboard  Bearing  for  Fan  Shaft   85.00 

Installation  Co.st  of  Motor   125.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Outboard  Bearing  ....  22.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Chain  Drive  &  Casing.  .  15.00 


Total  Cost   $3,175.60 

B — Direct  Connected  Drive. 

360  R.P.M.  Motor  complete  with  Coupling. $3.1 10. 00 

Installation  Cost  of  Motor    145.00 

Installation  Co.st  of  Coupling    10.00 


Total  Cost  $3,265.00 


Total  Net  Cost. .  $3.1.58.00 


In  the  second  line  preceding  the  table,  readers  are 
asked  to  substitute  "much"  for  "any"  on  page  113. 
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N   Indirect  Cooking  by  Forced  Circulation* 

The  Morterud  System  of  Cooking  Chemical  Pulp 
Indirectly  with  Forced  Circulation  as  Applied 
to  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphite. 

By  DR.  ALBERT  E.  NIELSEN, 
A/S  Cellulosiepatenter,  Norway,  and  Fibre  Making 
Process,  Chicago. 


Historical. 

•  After  having  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  lignin  sub- 
stance of  straw,  rags,  and  wood  by  the  alkali  process, 
several  men  interested  in  chemical  pulp  manufacture 
were  trying  to  obtain  a  cheaper  and  more  favorable 
process  for  wood. 

It  was  already  known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  the  lignin  in  wood  could  be  dissolved  by 
nitric  and  sulphuric  ac:ds.  The  object  of  these  pro- 
cesses was  to  recover  the  >fibre  as  well  as  the  sugar 
in  the  lignin,  but  the  fibres  were  attacked  by  the  acid 
and  the  process  proved  of  no  value  from  a  paper- 
maker's  standpoint. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  known 
that  bleaching  straw  with  SO,  gases  gave  a  permanent 
bleach  and  that  the  mild  treatment  of  this  chemical 
did  not  destroy  the  fibres.  This  was  an  indication 
that  sulphur  compounds  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  treating  materials  containing  cellulose. 

In  1857  an  American,  Mr.  C.  B.  Thilgman,  was  carry- 
ing out  some  experimental  work  on  treating  fats,  in 
Paris.  In  these  experiments  he  used  sulphurous  acid 
and  he  discovered  that  this  acid  had  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  wooden  tanks  he  was  using.  After  years 
of  experimental  work  Mr?.  Thilgman  took  Jout  his 
patent  in  1866  on  a  process  for  manufacturing  pulp 
by  the  calcium  bi-sulphite  process,  which  proves  that 
he  is  the  original  inventor.  He  used  horizontal  rotary 
digesters  lined  with  lead  and  cooked  indirectly  by 
steam  coils.  The  cooking  temperature  he  used  was 
127°  C.  and        atmospheres  pressure. 

His  process  did  not  prove  a  financial  success  on 
account  of  excessive  repairs  and  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  work  after  spending  all  his  money. 

Although  Thilgman  had  proven  that  the  sulphite 
process  had  great  advantages  over  the  alkali  process 
for  certain  kinds  of  wood  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
the  Swede,  Mr.  Carl  D.  Ekman,  took  up  the  problem 
and  succeeded  in  manufacturing  sulphite  in  1874  after 
having  gone  through  many  difficulties  trying  to  con- 
vince paper  makers  that  this  new  pulp  was  superior 
to  any  other  on  the  market.  The  digesters  were  ver- 
tical, lead-lined,  and  heated  indirectly  by  a  steam 
.jacket  around  the  bottom  half.  They  were  made  to 
revolve  180°  for  emptying  like  a  Bessemer  converter. 
The  total  cooking  time  was  twelve  hours  and  cooking 
temperature  130°  C.  with  a  yield  of  360  kilograms  per 
digester. 

These  digesters  were  used  in  the  mill  for  twenty- 
tAvo  years  before  they  were  finally  discarded,  which 
proves  that  his  process  was  entirely  practicable. 

*Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
Montreal,  Jan.  30,  1919. 


Later  on  the  sulphite  process  was  started  in  Ger- 
many by  Professor  Dr.  A.  Mitcherlich.  He  used  a  ver- 
tical stationary  digester  lined  with  lead  and  acid 
proof  brick.  The  cooking  was  done  indirectly  with 
steam  coils  inside  the  lower  part  of  the  digester. 

The  direct  cooking  process  was  later  introduced  by 
the  German  chemist  Dr.  Carl  Kellner  and  this  is  gen- 
erally called  the  Ritter-Kellner  sulphite  process.  He 
used  direct  steam  and  stationary  vertical  digesters. 
Many  other  inventors  followed  and  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Swede,  Mr.  Flodquist,  who  cooked  pulp 
with  direct  steam  in  horizontal  revolving  digesters. 
He  made  a  great  step  ahead  of  the  other  inventors 
by  making  improvements  in  the  acid  plant. 

The  latest  step  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  is 
the  Morterud  process  which  was  introduced  in  Europe 
in  1900.  This  process,  which  was  introduced  in  1911, 
for  sulphate,  has  gone  through  many  years  of  experi- 
mental work  and  is  now  considered  to  be  a  success. 
This  system  is  in  operation  in  the  leading  sulphite  mills 
in  Norway,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  and  is  now  being 
introduced  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  Fibre 
Making  Processes,  Inc.,  Chicago,  which  firm  has  in- 
stalled it  in  a  number  of  sulphate  mills  since  1916. 

An  article  from  my  pen  in  "Paper"  for  November 
13,  1918,  explains  the  advantages  of  cooking  chemical 
pulp  indirectly  with  forced  circulation  of  alkali.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
advantages  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  process 
for  sulphite.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  so-called 
Mitscherlieh  pulp  has  certain  advantages  over  the  so- 
called  Ritter-Kellner  process,  but  on  account  of  the 
slow  cooking  caused  by  the  small  heating  surface  in- 
side the  digester  and  the  slow  circulation  of  acid,  the 
majority  of  sulphite  mills  to-day  are  cooking  with 
direct  steam. 

In  following  up  the  cooking  processes  for  alkali 
and  sulphite  pulp  we  notice  that  the  object  of  the 
different  processes  was  to  obtain  the  best  class  of 
pulp  at  the  least  expense  and  the  largest  possible  pro- 
duction with  the  simplest  equipment.  The  indirect 
cooking  process  will  always  be  ahead  of  the  direct 
cooking  process  if  the  disadvantages  in  the  old 
Mitscherlieh  cooking  system  can  be  taken  care  of. 
The  Mitscherlieh  Process. 

Chemical  pulp  manufacturers  have  always  known 
■hat  the  indirect  cooking  of  pulp  gives  them  a  strong- 
'•r  quality,  a  saving  in  sulphiTr,  and  a  higher  yield 
j'rom  the  wood,  but  certain  disadvantages  in  this  pro- 
cess have  caused  the  majority  of  sulphite  mills  to 
adopt  direct  cooking. 

The  disadvantages  in  the  old  Mitscherlieh  cooking 
process  as  compared  to  the  direct  cooking  process 
are  as  follows : 

The  cooking  time  is  excessively  long.    The  many 
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connections  of  the  large  heating  coil  inside  the  digester 
are  constantly  leaking  and  are  difficult  and  expensive 
to  repair.  When  the  heating  coils  have  to  be  repaired 
the  digester  has  to  be  shut  down,  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  production.  The  removal  of  mono-sulphite 
from  the  coils  also  causes  difficulty  and  loss  of  pro- 
duction, and  there  is  also  the  added  disadvantage  of 
these  deposits  of  mono-sulphite  constantly  dropping  off 
during  the  cooking  and  soiling  the  pulp.  On  account 
of  the  numerous  leaks  it  is  impossible  to  recover  the 
condensate  which  means  a  great  loss  of  coal.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  quickest  way  to  heat  gas  or 
liquid  with  any  heating  surface  is  by  high  velocity 
over  the  heating  surface.  The  heating  surface  inside 
a  digester  where  only  natural  circulation  takes  place 
has  necessarily  to  be  much  larger  than  if  forced  cir- 
culation is  established.  With  slow  heating  it  takes 
too  long  a  time  to  bring  the  cook  up  to  full  tempera- 
ture and  it  is,  therefore,  customary  to  finish  up  the 
cook  with  direct  steam.  This  results  in  a  half  indirect 
and  half  direct  cooking  process  and  the  full  benefit  of 
indirect  cooking  is  not  obtained.  Another  disadvan- 
tage of  this  system  is  that  the  chips  are  brought  di- 
rectly into  contact  with  the  heating  surface,  which 
causes  over-cooked  pulp  and  lower  yield  from  the 
wood.  The  slow  circulation  and  the  heating  coils  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  digester  cause  uneven  cooking 
conditions  as  the  bottom  part  will  be  digested  first. 
The  Ritter-KeUner  Direct  Cooking  Process. 
This  process  has  been  preferred  by  most  of  the  mills 
as  it  is  the  quickest.  With  a  strong  acid,  high  in 
combined  SOg,  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  cooking  time 
down  almost  to  a  minimum.  All  leaks  and  production 
disturbances  are  overcome  and  repairs  are  cui  down 
as  low  as  possible.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem 
that  there  could  not  be  any  discussion  as  to  which 
of  these  systems  should  be  preferred,  but  the  cheap- 
est one  is  not  always  the  best,  as  is  the  ease  here. 
Manufacturers  of  strong  sulphite  pulp  have,  in  spite 
of  the  many  disadvantages,  continued  to  put  in  the 
old  Mitscherlich  cooking  process  for  the  reason  that 
pulp  similar  in  nature  could  not  be  obtained  by  direct 
cooking. 

In  all  direct  cooking  processes  a  pre-heating  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cook  takes  place  and  through  cor- 
ing the  cook  by  the  direct  steam  an  uneven  over- 
cooked pulp  is  the  result.  The  quicker  the  cook  is 
finished  the  worse  it  is.  The  yield  from  the  wood  and 
the  strength  of  the  pulp  is  considerably  reduced. 

Before  the  lignin  in  the  wood  has  started  to  dis- 
solve the  top  pressure  must  be  relieved  and  the  more 
the  cooking  time  is  accelerated  the  more  top  pressure 
must  be  relieved.  What  that  means  to  the  acid  is 
easily  understood.  The  free  SO2  gas  is  drawn  from  the 
acid  before  being  able  to  do  its  work  and  is  diluted 
by  the  condensate.  For  this  reason  a  higher  initial 
strength  of  acid  is  necessary.  This  will  be  explained 
later.  All  the  heat  in  the  relief  before  the  cook  is  fin- 
ished is  wasted.  So,  also,  are  the  sulphur  and 
lime  lost  through  the  formation  of  calcium  sulphonate. 
If  recovery  of  the  waste  liquor  is  contemplated  the 
dilution  has  also  its  great  disadvantages. 

No  two  sulphite  mills  cook  alike.  They  use  differ- 
ent acid,  pressure,  temperature,  and  time,  and  gen- 
erally a  secret  way  of  relieving  with  rest  periods  at 
different  stages,  and  all  are  probably  using  the  same 
kind  of  wood.  This  shows  the  weakness  of  this  sul- 
phite process  and  the  necessity  for  standardizing  it. 

ROTARY  DIGESTERS:  There  are  still  some  pulp 


makers,  especially  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  who 
are  favorably  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  rotary  digester 
for  the  reason  that  this  system  gives  them  a  more 
evenly  cooked  pulp  with  less  fuel.  These  new  rotary 
digesters  are  generally  built  horizontal  and  revolve 
on  trunnions.  These  digesters  have  without  doubt  some 
advantages  over  the  direct  stationary  digesters,  as 
claimed  above,  but  the  disadvantages  far  outnumber 
the  advantages. 

The  construction  of  a  rotary  digester  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  the  whole  digester  installation  will  be 
considerably  more  expensive  than  by  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary digesters  for  the  same  production.  The  fill- 
ing, emptying,  and  operation  of  the  digesters  is  trou- 
blesome and  costs  considerable  in  time  and  labor.  It 
also  makes  the  blow-off  impossible  and  cuts  down  the 
production.  The  size  of  the  digester  cannot  for  prac- 
tical and  technical  reasons  be  large. 

The  Morterud  Process. 

In  considering  these  three  processes  we  are  going 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  all  advantages  in  these 
processes  can  be  taken  care  of  in  one  process  without 
their  attendant  disadvantages.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  Morterud  process  of  indirect 
cooking  with  forced  circulation  will  accomplish  this 
desired  result.  The  disadvantages  in  this  cooking 
jirocess  are  very  small  when  compared  to  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  its  use.    Its  economy  will  later 


on  be  discussed  under  "Calculation  of  Cost." 

The  disadvantages  compared  to  direct  cooking  are 
as  follows : 

Power  is  required,  and  pumps  and  heating  apparatus 
for  the  acid  are  necessary  and  these  mean  repairs  and 
upkeep.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  maximum  velocity 
of  the  acid  passing  the  heating  surface  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  this  in  an  easier 
way  than  with  a  pump  which  at  the  same  time  keeps 
the  acid  uniform.  The  second  pump  required  takes 
the  condensate  from  the  heating  coils  direct  to  the 
boiler.  No  doubt  a  steam  trap  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  condensate 
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is  removed  from  the  heater  more  rapidly  with  a  pump  Replacing  heater  pipes  once  every  18  months.  $2,000 

than  by  a  steam  trap,  which  means  more  efficiency    Repairs  on  pumps   70 

of  the  heating  sui'faee.   It  also  prevents  leaks  through    Repairs  on  motor   50 

the  gasket  of  the  steam  chamber  in  the  heater.    An-    Oil,  packing,  etc   150 

other  important  factor   is   that   the    condensate  is   

brought  directly  into  the  boiler  with  the  least  possible  Total  up-keep  $2,270 

power. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  indirect  cooking  process    Power,  20  H.P.  @  $50   $1,000 

gives  the  best  results  in  every  way  in  regard  to  qual-    Depreciation,  10%  of  cost   2,050 

ity  of  pulp,  and  saving  in  cooking  time,  sulphur,  lime,   

and  yield  from  the  wood,  a  heating  surface  is  neces-  Grand  total  $5,820 

sary  and  if  this  heating  apparatus  is  brought  into 

use  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense  the  goal  of  Pulp  production,  7,000  tons,  yearly 

perfection  would  seem  to  be  attained  and  this  is  true  Cost  per  ton  5,320 

of  the  Morterud  heater  which  is  placed  outside  the   =  $.76 

digester.   A  leading  sulphite  man  remarked  after  the  7,000 

system  had  been  in  operation  in  his  mill  for  some  Savings  Per  Ton. 

time:  "The  Morterud  system  looks  to  me  like  Colum-     Coal— 25%  of  1,000  lbs.  at  $8.00  per  ton  $1.00 

bus's  egg."   Mr.  Morterud 's  answer  to  this  was:  "The     Sulphur — 10%  of  230  lbs.  at  30.00  per' ton   0.34 

egg  must  then  be  rotten" — meaning  that  it  had  taken     Lime — 50c  per  ton  of  pulp   0.05 

him  so  long  a  time  to  convince  pulp  makers  of  the  Wood — 8%  of  2.1  cords  at  $10.00   1.68 

advantages  of  his  cooking  process.   

Below  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  one  $3.07 

unit  for  a  ten  ton  digester  equipped  with  one  8"  heat-  Saving  in  labor,  building,  digester,  boiler  and 

er,  which  will  bring  the  cook  up  to  full  temperature  depreciation,  etc.,  on  account  of  increased 

in  4%  hours;  one  8"  outside  circulating  pump  which  production   1.25 

requires  8  H.P. ;  and  one  3"  condensate  pump  which   

requires  from  10  to  15  H.P.  and  can  be  used  for  several     Total  savings   $4.32 

heaters.  Total  expense   0.76 

Cost  of  heater  fully  equipped  and  installed,  $20,500.  ■   

Cost  of  up-keep  and  operation  per  annum:  Net  saving  per  ton   $3.56 
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We  are  now  going-  to  follow  up  the  whole  construc- 
tion and  opei-ation  of  the  Mortcrud  process  in  order 
to  show  how  the. advantages  are  taken  care  of  and  the 
disadvantages  are  avoided. 

HEATER:  The  heater  can  be  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate any  steam  pressure  and  size  of  digester 
and  coolting  time.  As  the  picture  shows  the  heater  is 
a  vertical  one  equipped  with  acid  proof  bronze  or 
copper  pipes  which  at  one  end  is  fitted  to  a  tube  plate 
of  special  construction.  The  tube  plate  is  made  of 
steel  and  is  lead-lined  in  the  acid  chamber.  The  shell 
is  made  of  steel  plate  and  is  lead-lined  inside.  The 
lower  end  of  the  shell  is  tapered  down  to  a  chamber 
so  that  if  lime  slag  should  be  formed  on  the  heating 
pipes  it  would  drop  down  and  be  removed  from  time 
to  time  through  the  bottom  cover.  The  upper  end 
of  the  heater  has  a  steam  and  condensate  chamber. 

OUTSIDE  CIRCULATING  PUMPS:  The  circulat- 
ing pump  is  of  special  construction  and  is  of  a  size 
to  aceoiumodate  the  heating  surface  and  it  is  made  of 
acid  proof  bronze  or  lead  either  directly  connected  to 
the  motor  or  belt  driven.  It  requires  from  8  to  15 
horsepower  and  runs  from  800  to  2000  revolutions 
per  minute. 

CONDENSATE  PUMP:  This  is  constructed  to 
press  the  condensate  directly  into  the  boilers  of  any 
steam  pressure  and  to  handle  the  whole  condensate 
from  six  or  more  heaters. 

The  construction  of  this  pump  has  through  many 
improvements  been  brought  up  to  an  efficiency  equal 
to  the  best  circulating  pump  for  cold  water  and  every- 
body knows  what  it  means  to  pump  hot  water  as 
high  as  400°  Fahrenheit  against  boiler  pressure.  It 
takes  from  10  to  15  H.P.,  and  its  speed  is  1,400  to  3,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  pump  is  made  for  belt 
drive  or  directly  connected  to  the  motor. 

The  horsepower  varies  with  the  drop  of  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  heater  during  the  cook  and  this  drop 
is  from  20  to  75  lbs.  Tlie  following  drops  in  pressure 
must  be  overcome : 

(1)  Drop  of  steam  pressure  fi'Om  boiler  house  to 
digester  room. 

(2)  Drop  of  steam  pressure  going  through  the 
heater. 

(3)  Additiopial  pressure  according  to  the  length  of 
feed  water  line  to  the  boiler  house. 

(4)  Additional  pressure  according  to  back  pressure 
in  the  feed  water  line  through  the  boiler  house- 
feed  water  pump. 

The  reasons  for  these  drops  in  pressure  are : 

(1)  This  drop  in  pressure  ,  is,  of  course,  varying  in 
the  different  mills  according  to  length,  diameter,  and 
insulation  of  steam  header  from  the  boiler  house  to 
the  digester  room.  Many  old  mills  have  increased 
their  production  and  boiler  capacity  without  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  header.  This  causes  a  great  drop  in 
pressure  which  the  condensate  pump  has  to  overcome. 

(2)  When  the  steam  enters  the  heater  at  the  start 
of  a  cook  it  is  as  a  rule  well  saturated  on  account  of 
having  been  stationary  in  the  steam  header  and  the 
heater.  The  liquor  in  the  digester  is  cool  and  the 
result  of  these  two  conditions  is  that  the  condensate 
water  coming  from  the  heater  is  low  in  temperature 
and  pressure.  As  the  temperature  of  the  liquor 
goes  up  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  con- 
densate water  also  goes  up.  The  condensate  pump  will 
in  this  way  be  gradually  unloaded.  By  the  end  of 
the  cook  the  temperatui'e  and  pressure  of  the  con- 
densed water  will  approach  that  of  the  steam  going 


to  the  heat(!r  and  tlie  ])uiMp  will  only  have  to  work 
against  the  pressures  mentioned  under  1,  3,  and  4.  If 
the  steam  pressure  is  reduced  before  going  to  the 
digester  room  the  condensate  pump  also  has  to  over- 
come the  difference  in  reduction. 

INSIDP:  CIRCULATING  PUMP:  This  pump  is  in- 
stalled in  two  eases  only:  first,  when  one  heater  is  used 
for  two  digi'sters  like  that  shown  in  illustration,  and, 
second,  for  very  long  cooks  where  it  is  found  advis- 
able to  maintain  circulation  without  using  and  wear- 
ing out  the  more  expensive  heater. 

Tlie  circulating  pump  is  made  of  hard  lead  and  is 
fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  digester  shell  with  a  sleeve 
with  an  outside  nut  in  the  same  manner  generally 
used  for  fastening  relief  strainers. 

The  suction  line  is  made  of  hard  lead  and  fastened 
to  bronze  shoes  which  are  bricked  into  the  lining.  The. 
bottom  of  this  line  comes  from  the  bottom  strainer 
and  the  top  has  a  check  valve  to  prevent  chips  from 
getting  into  the  line.  This  pump  takes  8  H.  P.,  and 
runs  800  R.P.M.  and  can  be  either  directly  connected 
to  the  motor  or  belt  driven. 

PILLING  THE  DIGESTER  WITH  CHIPS  AND 
ACID:  When  the  chips  and  half  the  amount  of  acid 
have  been  filled  into  the  digester  the  circulating  pump 
is  started.  During  the  time  the  rest  of  the  acid  is 
filled  into  the  digester  the  chips  will  settle  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  acid.  Before  the  cover  is  put  on  the 
digester  a  refilling  of  chips  can  take  place.  In  Sweden 
and  Germany  steaming  and  pneumatic  tamping  is 
used  in  order  to  get  the  most  possible  chips  into  the 
iligester.  Of  course,  these  methods  of  filling  take 
steam,  time  and  labor. 

The  amount  of  fresh  acid  is  30%  less  than  the 
amount  used  without  the  Morterud  system.  The  acid 
we  recommend  is  for  easy  bleaching  pulp  4.5%  total 
SO2,  3.6%  free  SO2,  and  0.9%  combined.  The  reason 
for  decreasing  the  amount  of  acid  is  the  transfusion  of 
liquor. 

TRANSFUSION :  When  the  digester  head  has  been 
put  on  the  transfusion  of  liquor  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner:  From  the  bottom  of  the  digester 
next  to  blow-off  the  liquor  is  taken  into  the  bottom 
of  the  digester  just  being  filled.  The  transfusion  con- 
tinues until  this  last  digester  is  full,  which  must  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  gauges  of  the  two  digesters. 
Before  the  pressure  on  the  starting  digester  is  reached 
the  relief  valve  is  opened.  After  the  cold  air  is  re- 
lieved the  acid  starts  entering  the  relief  line  which 
easily  is  observed  by  the  sound  in  the  relief  line.  This 
takes  15  minutes.  The  transfusion  valves  are  now 
shut  and  the  steam  valve  in  the  heater  can  be  opened 
wide.  As  shown  on  the  cooking  diagram  page  107,  the 
pressure  of  the  digester  next  to  be  blown  drops  down 
during  the  transfusion,  but  as  soon  as  the  transfusion 
is  done  the  pressure  again  goes  up.  The  pressure  in 
the  star-ting  digester,  on  the  contrary,  goes  down.  This 
diagram,  which  is  taken  from  a  twelve  ton  digester 
equipped  with  the  Morterud  system,  shows  the  changes 
that  take  place  during  the  cook  in  the  strength  of  the 
acid  as  well  as  in  the  gravity  of  the  liquor,  and  in  the 
pressure  and  temperature.  The  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  the  saving  in  coal  and  time  by  the  trans- 
fusion as  the  temperature  is  brought  up.  from  24° 
Cent,  to  37°  Cent,  within  15  minutes.  30%  of  the 
amount  of  S0._,  and  lime  which  is  generally  lost  in  the 
waste  liquor  by  direct  cooking  is  also  saved.  The 
possibility  of  charring  the  chips  at  the  top  is  made 
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impossible  because  the  liquor  has  been  forced  in  under 
high  pressure  replacing  the  air  in  the  digester. 

By  following  up  the  diagram  it  shows  a  little  drop 
in  the  density  of  the  acid  at  the  start  on  account 
of  the  water  in  the  wood  diluting  it  and  the  trans- 
fusion of  waste  liquor  into  this  digester  increases  the 
density.  The  density  goes  up  gradually  to  that  of  ths 
original  acid  and  remains  there  until  the  temperature 
has  reached  110°  C.  The  dissolving  of  the  lignin 
plainly  commences  at  this  temperature  and  increases 
gradually  until  the  maximum  temperature  is  reached. 
During  the  rest  period  the  density  remains  at' a  stand- 
still until  the  transfixsion  into  the  next  digester  takes 
place.  Then  it  goes  up  very  rapidly  until  the  reliev- 
ing of  the  gases  is  done.  The  maximum  density  is 
7.7°  Be',  against  5.7°  Be',  for  direct  cooking  with  thft 
same  acid. 

Outside  of  the  benefit  arrived  at  by  the  saving  of 
time  in  getting  up  to  pressure  and  temperature  and 
the  consequent  saving  in  steam  there  is  also  another 
and  vastly  more  important  benefit  which  the  trans- 
fusion gives.  As  one-third  of  the  liquor  is  drawn  off 
there  is  formed  a  space  above  the  liquor  which  is 
gradually  filled  with  gas  from  the  remaining  acid. 
Every  molecule  of  acid  outside  and  inside  the  chips 
gives  up  free  SO.  which  bubbles  up  like  the  gas  in 
effervescent  wine.  As  the  gas  rushes  out  from  the 
acid  in  the  nearly  digested  pulp  it  opens  up  the  fibre 
bundles  and  acts  very  thoroughly  on  the  pulp  making 
it  more  easy  bleaching. 

By  regulating  the  cook  it  will  be  found  very  easy 
to  get  any  kind  of  pulp  from  hard  to  easy  bleaching 
and  the  pulp  has  been  found  to  require  very  little 
bleach. 

GOING  UP  TO  TEMPERATUEE:  The  maximum 
temperature  is  reached  quickly  as  the  heater  has  a 
surface  large  enough  to  transmit  the  heat  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

With  direct  cooking  it  is  customary  to  have  a  rest 
period  before  reaching  maximum  temperature  to  allow 
the  temperature  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  digester 
to  equalize  and  also  to  allow  for  difference  of  mois- 
ture in  the  chips.  With  the  Morterud  Process  this 
rest  period  is  not  necessary  Avhich  means  saving  in 
time.  With  the  direct  cooking  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bring  up  the  temperatiire  too  rapidly  as  the 
steam  might  core  the  cook  and  stop  the  circulation 
and  at  the  same  time  form  top  pressure  and  scorch  the 
pulp.  With  direct  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
liquor  in  order  to  bring  up  the  temperature.  In  some 
cases  this  relieving  of  liquor  is  done  at  certain  in- 
tervals. In  other  cases  the  relieving  is  done  continu- 
ously until  maximum  temperature  is  reached. .  What 
this  means  to  the  strength  of  the  cooking  acid  is 
well  known  by  everybody  and,  as  explained  before, 
il  causes  a  great  loss  in  active  SO.  as  well  as  a  direct 
loss  of  heat.  With  the  Morterud  process  it  is,  there- 
fore, possible  to  cook  with  a  much  weaker  acid  which' 
in  addition  is  diluted  with  30%  waste  liquor  through 
transfusion  so  less  fresh  acid  is  necessary. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  cook  varies  in  dif- 
ferent mills  according  to  the  Avood,  cooking  time, 
strength  of  acid,  and  the  product  desired.  In  Europe 
tl'C  maximum  temperature  seldom  goes  over  140°  C. 
while  here  it  goes  up  as  high  as  165°  C.  It  is  a  fact 
111  at  the'  strength  of  the  pulp  and  the  yield  from  the 
wood  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature 
and  as  it  is  possible  to  cook  Avith  a  lower  temperature 
with  indirect  cooking  than  with  direct,  using  the  same 


cooking  time,  there  will  be  an  increase  both  in  quality 
and  yield  for  the  indirect  method. 

When  the  maximum  temperature  has  been  reached 
the  steam  is  shut  off  and  a  test  of  the  acid  is  taken. 
If  the  test  is  right  the  circulating  pump  is  stopped 
and  the  gassing  off  can  proceed  at  once  and  is  car- 
ried on  until  the  cook  is  finished,  which,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  grade  of  pulp  that  is  desired.  If  the 
test  is  too  high  a  rest  period  must  b6  given  the  digester 
to  allow  a  further  dissolving  of  the  lignin  to  take 
place.  During  this  rest  period  the  circulating  pump 
is  kept  running  and  frequent  tests  will  determine  the 
time  that  the  gassing  off  can  start.  The  pump  is  then 
stopped  and  gassing  proceeds  as  above.  The  top  valve  on 
the  circulating  line  must  be  closed  before  the  circulat- 
ing pump  is  shut  down  to  prevent  chips  from  entering 
the  heater  from  above.  The  bottom  valve,  however, 
can  always  be  open. 

The  relief  valve  must  be  opened  gradually  so  as  not 
to  draw  down  the  pressure  too  much  at  once.  If  the 
pressure  is  too  low  for  blowing  off  at  the  end  of  the 
gassing  off  period  the  pressure  is  raised  by  live  steam 
from  the  bottom  of  the  digester  to  the  desired  point. 
The  digester  is  then  blown  in  the  usual  way. 

COOKING  ACID:  With  direct  cooking  there  is  a 
constant  overheating  at  the  steam'  inlet  in  the  bottom 
of  the  digester  which  causes  formation  of  sulphonie 
and  sulphuric  acids.  There  must  always  be  an  excess 
of  lime  present  to  neutralize  these  acids,  otherwise 
the  pulp  Avill  be  attacked  by  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  have  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  com- 
bined SOo  for  direct  cooking.  Even  if  there  is  enough 
lime  present  it  has  been  found  that  free  lime  can  be 
present  alongside  of  free  acids  without  being  neu- 
tralized. The  folloAving  test  of  the  waste  liquor  from 
a  burned  cook  shows  this  plainly: 

Grains. 


CaO  . .   18.8 

CaO  as  sulphate   23.7 

SO.,  as  SO3   27.1 

SO.,  as  S  -   13.5 

Original  S   6.75 

SOo  in  organic  compounds   90.4 


This  analysis  shows  that  this  liquor  had  18.8  grams 
free  CaO  and  27.1  grams  free  SO,,  per  unit  and  it  was 
burned  because  the  poor  circulation  did  not  carry 
the  free  lime  where  it  Avas  needed  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  free  acid.  This  takes  place  mostly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  digester  where  the  overheating  by  direct 
steam  causes  the  formation  of  so  much  free  acid  that 
the  lime  which  is  present  is  not  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize it. 

The  perfect  circulation  of  the  acid  with  the  Mor- 
terud process  and  the  fact  that  minimum  overheating 
and  consequent  formation  of  free  acids  takes  place 
removes  all  this  trouble  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bined SO2  can  be  brought  down  to  .5%  with  good  re- 
sults is  a  proof  of  this  claim.  The  ultimate  savings 
in  lime  and  sulphur  by  the  use  of  the  Morterud  pro- 
cess can  partly  be  credited  to  this  cause. 

If  sulphite  liquor  is  heated  and  the  free  acid  is 
allowed  to  escape  like  in  direct  cooking  the  mono- 
sulphite  will  be  precipitated.  If  the  free  SO,  is  kept 
in  solution  this  will  not  take  place.  As  mentioned 
above  the  free  SO^  is  not  relieved  by  the  Morterud 
pi'ocess  until  the  cook  is  practically  finished  and  for 
this  reason  there  is  very  little  precipitation  of  cal- 
cium-mono-sulphite on  the  steam  pipes  in  the  heater. 
Should  mono-sulphite  be  precipitated  the  strong  eir- 
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enlation  of  free  acid  will  again  dissolve  it.  With  the 
direct  process  there  is,  as  mentioned  before,  formation 
of  sulphonie  as  well  as  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime 
salts  of  these  acids  will  be  precipitated.  But  as  a 
minimum  amount  of  these  acids  is  formed  there  will 
be  very  little  of  such  precipitates.  The  main  reason 
for  the  absence  of  lime  precipitates  is,  of  course,  the 
low  combined  SO2  which  th"s  process  needs. 

By-Products. 

In  case  the  waste  liquor  shall  be  utilized  either 
for  the  manufacturing  of  alcohol  or  tannic  acid 
the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  of 
great  importance.  With  the  Morterud  system  the 
liquor  contains  50%  more  dry  siibstance  then  with 
the  direct  cooking  and  actual  figures  taken  at  the 
Union  Company's  mill  in  Norway  show  that  the  sugar 
contents  was  increased  from  2.2%  to  4%.  For  this 
reason  a  plant  for  utilizing  the  waste  liquor,  which 
really  means  evaporation  or  heating  of  great  volumes 
of  water,  can  be  reduced  considerably  in  size.  _ 

Without  question  the  sulphite  mills  of  this  coun- 
try before  long  will  utilize  their  waste  liquor  as  many 
European  mills  are  now  doing  and  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  Morterud  process  will  simplify  this 
matter  as  mentioned  above. 

At  the  same  time  the  recovery  of  methyl  alcohol, 
cymol,  etc.,  from  the  relief  gases  is  feasible  and  sim- 
plified as  these  gases  are  more  concentrated. 

The  technical  difficulties  that  the  inventor^  of  this 
process  had  to  overcome  were  many.  The  mam  point 
to  solve  was  to  get  away  from  the  formation  of  pre- 
cipitate on  the  tubes.  Careful  study  of  the  right  pro- 
portion of  the  size  of  the  heating  surface  to  the  speed 
of  circulation  and  the  volume  of  the  digester,  as  well 
as  the  size  of  the  pipes  and  the  distance  between  them 
and  last,  but  not  least  ,the  correct  r^g^^^/^t^^^  ^^'^ 
by  transfusion,  has  now  brought  the  Morterud  pro- 
cess out  as  a  success. 

 '.  ^  ' 

OSCILLATING  SUCTION  BOXES. 

To  impart  a  balanced  oscillatory  motion  to  the  mov- 
able suction  boxes  of  a  Fourdrinier  papermaking  ma- 
.eh  ne  1  the  object  of  an  invention  patented  by  Mr. 
WiUiam  A.  Aitken,  paper  mill  manager,  Gravesend. 

By  pivoting  the  box-carrier  at  the  centre  at  one 
end  the  carrier  at  the  opposite  end  caii  be  caused  to 
oscillate  to  and  fro  over  an  arc  on  either  side  of  the 
central  line,  the  distance  of  such  movement  being  pre- 
determined by  the  provision  of  suitable  means  such  as 
slots  and  guide-roller  pins  to  act  as  stops 

The  purpose  served  by  this  centrally  disposed  mo- 
tion is  to  impart  an  even  or  balanced  and  true  oscil- 
lation to  all  the  boxes  equally  so  as  to  allow  the  wire 
to  guide  freely  and  keep  to  its  running  centre  ,wher.eas 
with  fixed  suction  boxes  (if  the  wire  should  get  out 
of  its  running  centre)  the  wire  is  held  over  to  one 
side  which  strains  the  wire  considerably. 

Fig  1  is  an  end  elevation  showing  suction  boxes  m 
connection  with  one  of  the  carrier  plates  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  supporting  standards  for  same.  Fig.  2  is 
a  plan  corresponding  to  Fig.  1.  Figs.  3  and  4  are 
vertical  sections  showing  the  central  pivot  and  the 
guide  roller  respectively. 

The  carrier  plates  A  and  A^  have  the  suction  boxes 
B  attached  to  their  underside  by  bolts  B\  The  plate 
A^  is  centrally  pivoted  at  C  to  the  standard  G,  while 
the  plate  A  is  centrally  guided  by  means  of  a  fixed 
pin  D  with  roller  E  engaged  in  a  curved  slot  F  having 


a  radius  centred  at  C.  The  ends  of  the  plate  A,  A^ 
can  move  freely  on  the  upper  faces  formed  on  the 
standards.  The  motion  at  each  side  of  the  pivoted 
end  will  be  up  and  down  like  the  beam  of  a  balance, 
that  i&  at  right  angles  to  the  transverse  motion  at 
the  other  end.  The  suction  boxes  with  the  carrying 
plates  are  operated  by  suitable  gear  such  as  a  worm 
reducing  gear  with  slow  reciprocating  motion,  in  any 
usual  manner,  connected  say  at  H. 


The  particular  motion  of  the  suction  boxes  allows 
the  ends  to  be  set  very  near  to  the  edge  of  the  paper 
and  thus  prevent  leakage  of  air  and  consequent  loss 
of  vacuum. 


NEWSPRINT  FROM  OCEAN  FALLS. 

A  despatch  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  dated  December 
17,  says : 

One  hundred  and  two  thousand  measurement  tons 
of  newsprint  paper  have  been  handled  by  vessels  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Ocean  Falls,  B.  C,  since  January  1,  1918,  according 
to  tonnage  figures  compiled  by  employees  of  the  traf- 
fic department  of  the  company. 

The  shipments  have  been  carried  by  twenty-five 
different  vessels,  including  chartered  craft,  and  nearly 
all  the  cargoes  have  been  handled  via  Seattle.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  were  billed  through  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angles,  many  of  them  being  trans- 
shipped in  Seattle  for  the  South. 

Although  vessels  have  been  dispatched  to  Ocean 
Falls  on  special  voyages  for  cargoes  of  paper,  the  bulk 
of  the  shipments  has  been  handled  aboard  southbound 
Alaska  carriers  which  have  called  in  the  British  Col- 
umbia port  Avhile  on  their  way  to  Seattle  from  the 
North. 

The  total  of  102.000  measurement  tons  of  paper, 
which  will  practically  represent  the  total  tonnage  for 
the  year  1918  handled  by  sessels  from  the  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  was  divided  into  105 
separate  cargoes. 
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The  Application  of  Power  in  the 
Newspaper  Industry* 

By  JOHN  STABLER,  Belgo-Ganadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls. 


Outside  of  the  raw  material,  that  is  the  wood  it- 
self, power  is  the  next  important  factor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  paper. 

It  would  be  too  far  reaching  to  go  into  the  details 
for  producing  power  which  would  be  a  subject  of  its 
own  for  each  different  kind  of  primary  power,  but  we 
assume  that  we  have  the  power  available  and  that  we 
simply  want  to  apply  same  where  needed. 

Before  we  select  the  nature  of  drive  we  must  con- 
sider whether  we  want  to  operate  the  respective  ma- 
chinery in  individual  units  or  if  we  desire  to  have  sev- 
eral machines  driven  together  (Group  Drive).  If  we 
resort  to  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  select  the  ma- 
chines to  be  grouped  together  so  that  one  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  the  other,  and  specially 
note  that  machines  on  Avhieh  variation  of  angular  ve- 
locity is  intolerable  must  not  be  connected  to  group 
drive  on  which  variations  in  power  requirements  are 
excessive. 

The  paper  machine  itself  and  the  paper  winder  are 
the  ones  in  the  news  paper  industry  which  do  not  per- 
mit a  great  variation  in  angular  velocity,  and  if  on  a 
paper  machine  the  auxiliary  machinery  of  the  wet 
end  is  not  directly  grouped  with  the  machine,  a  speed 
variation  of  the  wet  end  auxiliaries  may  become  very 
troublesome. 

To  apply  power  to  machinery  we  have  the  follow- 
ing principal  methods  at  our  disposal : — 

1 —  Direct  Connected  Drives. 

2 —  Geared  Drives. 

3 —  Chain  Drives. 

4 —  Belt  Drives. 

5 —  Rope  Drives. 

A  simple  proposition — any  Hand  Book  on  Power 
Transmission  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  If  electric 
power  is  used  the  average  salesman  of  electric  ma- 
chinery will  give  you  the  required  information  and 
demonstrate  to  you  by  means  of  half-tone  illustration 
actual  installations  which  have  been  in  service  for 
years  and  have  never  given  trouble.  From  this  you 
will  see  how  easily  the  matter  can  be  solved,  but  in 
visiting  various  actual  installations  and  getting  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  quite  different. 

A  plant  making  newsprint  paper  and  producing 
both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  for  same,  re- 
quires from  70  to  90  H.P.  per  ton  paper  made,  the 
average  will  probably  be  80  H.P.,  thus  a  200  ton  news 
mill  will  require  16,000  H.P.  It  is  a  fact  that  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  power  used  is  required  for  the  me- 
chanical pulp  mill,  and  therefore  here  is  the  place 
where  the  application  has  to  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  efficiency  and  reliability. 

The  majority  of  groundwood  mills  in  this  country 
are  operated  by  hydraulic  power,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  grinders  are  direct  connected  to  hy- 
draulic turbines,  or  to  electric  motors  in  electrically 
operated  plants. 


*Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associ-ition, 
Montreal,  Jan.  30,  1919. 


Direct  Connected  Drive. — Here  is  the  first  item  of 
power  application,  the  direct  connected  drive,  and  also 
the  machine  which  uses  the  largest  percentage  of 
power,  the  grinder,  in  the  making  of  news  paper. 

Do  we  want  a  rigid  or  an  elastic  connection?  If 
rigid,  a  clamp  coupling  or  a  flange  coupling  can  be 
used;  if  elastic  the  band  type  of  coupling  is  probably 
the  one  only  suitable  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  power  transmitted. 

From  observations  made  in  a  number  of  mills  it 
seems  evident  that  the  clamp  coupling  does  work  sat- 
isfactorily only  when  the  shaft  diameters  are  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  torsional  moment,  other- 
wise the  shafts  are  broken  at  the  key  seats,  therefore 
frange  couplings  or  elastic  couplings  with  solid  hubs 
appear  most  satisfactory  for  transmitting  large 
amounts  of  power,  at  least  as  far  as  preventing  dam- 
age to  shafts  is  concerned.  But  as  to  elastic  band 
couplings  we  are  told  that  the  bands  wear  very  rapid- 
ly if  the  connecting  shafts  are  located  slightly  ex- 
centric.  Due  to  the  introduction  of  the  elastic  coup- 
ling it  is  quite  probable  that  the  erection  is  not  done 
as  carefully  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  rigid 
shaft  connection,  so  why  not  use  a  solid  flange  coup- 
ling, avoid  the  trouble  of  band  breakage,  and  the  ex- 
tra cost  of  the  band  couplings? 

Often  we  have  heard  the  statement  that  there  is 
such  a  difference  in  the  bearing  pressure  in  the  tur- 
bine and  the  grinder  that  the  bearings  of  the  latter, 
because  of  the  higher  pressure  per  unit  area,  wear 
more  rapidly  and  before  long  undue  extra  load  comes 
upon  the  turbine  bearing,  causing  same  to  overheat 
and  make  operation  unsafe. 

The  Avear  of  a  smooth  running,  well  lubricated  high 
class  Babbitt  bearing,  operating  under  a  pressure  of 
about  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  according  to  observa- 
tion is  not  over  0.003  inch  per  10,000  operating  hours, 
and  since  a  grinder  stone  will  last  less  than  10,000 
hours  we  have  normally  only  a  maximum  difference 
in  bearing  level  of  0.003  inch  during  the  period  that 
a  grinder  stone  lasts  and  during  which  time  the  shaft 
is  not  disturbed.  In  practice,  however,  this  difference 
is  still  less  because  some  wear  also  takes  place  in  the 
turbine  bearing. 

Since  the  wear  of  a  well  lubricated  bearing  is  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible  would  it  not  suggest 
itself  that  in  order  to  allow  for  any  trouble  due  to 
difference  in  bearing  level  and  yet  avoid  elastic  coup- 
lings to  depend  more  on  the  flexure  of  the  shaft  itself 
and  make  installations  of  rigid  connected  power  ap- 
plications accordingly?  By  this  we  mean  to  increase 
somcAvhat  the  difference  between  the  units  to  be 
coupled  and  have  the  smaller  shaft  longer  so  as  to 
provide  the  additional  flexibility. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  turbine  connection 
is  also  applicable  to  the  electric  motor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  additional  factor  which  Ave  must  not  over- 
look and  that  is  the  high  momentum  of  the  motor  ro- 
tor and  it  Avould  seem  desirable  that  a  safety  link 
should  be  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  large  mo- 
mentum of  the  rotor  harmless  in  case  of  a  breakage 
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of  the  grindstone.  The  question  is,  hoAvever:  Is  it 
good  operating  practice  to  have  the  band  in  an  elastic 
coupling  so  light  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  resistance 
same  Avould  break  before  any  damage  happens  to  the 
grinder  itself? 

It  has  been  our  observation  with  turbine  drijje 
units  that  in  case  of  stone  breakage  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  turbine  came  to  a  stop;  the  motor  drive, 
however,  on  account  of  its  great  momentum  would 
not  do  so.  Will  the  elastic  coupling  band  act  as  a  safe- 
ty link  or  will  the  broken  stone  clear  itself?  It  is 
luird  to  advance  a  theory.  What  has  been  the  experi- 
ence with  such  drives?  One  would  conclude  that  un- 
less the  elastic  coupling  is  acting  as  a  safety  link,  the 
power  application  can  be  made  more  reliable  with  a 
rigid  coupling. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  all  new  mills  to  be 
built  will  be  electrically  driven ;  the  only  exception 
probably  will  be  the  paper  machine  itself,  which  even 
at  a  nominal  cost  of  electric  power  can  be  driven  with 
steam  at  an  equal  or  less  cost,  as  the  exhaust  can  be 
employed  for  heating  the  dryers.  Thus  the  direct  cost 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  prime  mover  from  the  steam 
is  very  .small ;  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  select 
a  prime  mover  whose  steam  consumption  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  of  the  drying  element  of  the 
paper  machine. 

What  has  been  said  before  regarding  grinder  con- 
nection to  prime  mover  can  be  anpHed  here.  A  rigid 
connection  gives  entire  satisfaction  if  a  hisrh  speed 
engine  is  used,  connected  with  the  line  shaft  of  the 
paper  machine  drive.  And  if  a  rope  drive  is  used  to 
transmit  the  power  to  the  various  units  of  the  paper 
machine,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  jackshaft  of  the 
prime  mover  should  be  connected  by  means  of  a  solid 
coupling.  We  have  stated  aboA^e  that  electric  power 
will  be  the  kind  applied  in  all  mills  to  be  erected  in 
the  future,  and  since  we  have  in  the  electric  motor  a 
machine  that  can  be  built  any  size  required  and  for 
speeds  to  meet  almost  any  condition,  we  believe  that 
more  endeavor  should  be  made  in  the  future  to  use 
direct  connected  drives  wherever  this  can  be  done 
without  excessive  cost. 

Paper  mills  require  a  number  of  centrifugal  pumps 
which  can,  with  advantage,  be  direct  connected ;  this 
also  applies  to  medium  size  fans,  and  if  we  want  to 
use  group  drives  the  electric  motor  can  be  connected 
direct  to  the  line  shaft.  Although  some  authors  con- 
demn high  speed  line  shafts  we  see  no  reason  why  line 
shafts  up  to  150  H.P.  should  not  be  operated  at  a 
speed  of  600  E.P.M.  By  using  such  speeds  standard 
motors  can  be  used,  and  if  the  installation  is  done 
carefully  on  heavy  concrete  foundations,  no  trouble 
whatever  will  present  itself  in  the  operation.  Natural- 
ly such  high  speed  shafts  can  only  be  u.sed  to  advan- 
tage when  the  power  transmitted  by  such  group 
drives  is  for  high  speed  ^machinery,  and  in  such  cases 
they  are  cheaper,  more  economical  and  just  as  satis- 
factory as  slower  drives.  Observation  has  shown  that 
as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  flexure  in  the  connect- 
ing shaft  and  the  machinery  connected  is  not  produc- 
ing excessive  vibration  a  rigid  coupling  with  an  elec- 
tric motor  gives  the  least  trouble,  but  we  Avould  not 
recommend  a  rigid  connection  Avith  an  electric  motor 
if  the  machinery  driven  produces  much  Anbration. 

A  lot  has  been  said  above  about  direct  connected 
drives.  WhereA'^er  possible,  Avith  due  regard  to  rea- 
sonable first  cost,  all  units  should  be  direct  connected, 
but  if  speeds  do  not  suit,  Ave  have  to  adopt  such  means 
as  permit  a  different  speed  ratio. 


Geared  Drives  are  used  in  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries, but  in  a  paper  mill  Avhere  most  machinery  has 
to  be  operated  continuously,  there  is  generally  not 
enough  opportunity^  to  giA'e  gears,  operating  at  high 
speeds,  the  necessary  attention,  and  therefore  such 
drives  will  give,  before  long,  considerable  trouble  due 
to  vibration  produced  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
electric  motor,  causing  damage  to  rotor  and  bear- 
ings. The  statement  advanced  that  cloth  or  rawhide 
pinions  on  motors  will  avoid  noise  and  vibration  is 
only  true  to  a  limited  extent.  According  to  observa- 
tion herring  bone  and  spiral  gears  seem  to  run  most 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  of  any  gear  drive;  but 
nevertheless  Ave  think  that  a  gear  drive  should  not  be 
used  AAnth  an  electric  motor  for  continuous  service  as 
encountered  in  paper  mill  work,  unless  the  velocity 
is  A'^ery  much  loAver  than  generally  recommended. 

Chain  Drives  are  next  on  our  list,  and  if  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  electric  motor  AA'ith  the  ma- 
chine, high  speed  chains  only  are  considered. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  builders  of  such  chains  are 
for  some  time  past  quoting  on  a  little  larger  unit  for 
a  given  poAver  to  be  transmitted  under  same  condi- 
tions as  compared  with  installations  of  seA'eral  years 
ago.  This  seems  a  clear  evidence  of  the  severe  ser- 
vice that  is  encountered  in  paper  mill  work. 

Chain  driA^es  in  general  Avork  satisfactorily,  provid- 
ed the  driven  machinery  has  enousrh  flywheel  effect 
so  that  any  sudden  variations  in  load  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  chain,  but  AA-here  there  is  the  slisrhtest 
A^ariation  of  ancrular  velocitA'-  of  the  driven  shaft,  the 
chain  drive  Avill  not  be  found  satisfactory.  Endeavors 
have  been  made  to  OA'^ercome  the  trouble  in  chain 
driA'es  caused  by  irregular  an<?ular  A-elocity  bv  means 
of  compensating  sprockets  and  this  has  solved  the 
problem  in  some  instances.  Too  much  importance  can- 
not be  laid  upon  the  lubrication  of  chains;  and  where- 
as some  makers  claim  that  th^ir  chains  need  not  be 
rnn  in  oil  tio-ht  casinsrs.  operatinsr  results  haA^e  shown 
that  oil  tiq-ht  enclosures  for  chains  are  a  A'erv  good 
iuA'Pstment. 

One  must  not  oA'erlook  the  fact  that  a  good  deal 
of  Avater  is  used  in  a  paper  mill  and  there  are  a  srood 
mauA^  ehapf'es  that  too  much  water  gets  on  a  chain. 
In  a  A'erA^  short  tim"  this  s^ems  to  affect  the  case  hard- 
ened surfaces,  and  the  presence  of  excess  moisture 
also  seems  to  AA^ear  the  teeth  of  the  sprockets  verv 
rapidlA^  therefore  keep  the  chain  drive  enclosed  and 
vnn  the  chain  in  an  oil  bath. 

Belt  Drives  are  as  old  as  news  paper  mills  at  least, 
and  AA'ill  remain  in  use,  in  some  places  evert  to  advan- 
tage OA''er  other  more  modern  means  of  connection 
betAveen  motor  and  machine.  A  belt  driA^e  Avill  be 
quite  a  sati.sfactorv  connection  betAveen  a  motor  and 
a  machine  developing  excessive  vibration  which  other- 
AA'ise  might  damage  the  motor,  and  also  the  A'^ariation 
in  angular  velocity  on  the  driA'^en  shaft  Avill  not  be  a 
great  hindrance  in  the  belt  drive,  and  if  the  drive  is 
proportioned  with  due  regard  to  any  such  variation, 
the  belt  Avill  absorb  most  of  it.  We  know  that  certain 
chain  driA^es  are  advertised  as  noiseless,  yet  there  are 
renuirements  when  an  endless  belt  is  even  making  too 
much  noise;  the  electrical  science  has  dcA'eloped  most 
Avonderfiil  devices  for  limiting  overloads  on  motors, 
but  Ave  all  knoAv  that  such  delicate  instruments  have 
failed  tovwork  Avhen  called  upon.  Everyone  knoAVs 
that  a  belt  AA'ill  slip  or  jump  off  the  job  if  suddenly 
undue  resistance  is  en.countered  by  the  machine  to 
UrtW  hich  it  applies  the  poAA-er,  and  thus  preA'ent  damage 
to  machinery. 
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Rope  Drives. — The  last  item  for  our  consideration  is 
the  rope  drive,  which  in  connection  with  electric  mo- 
tor application,  however,  Avill  not  be  the  factor  it  has 
been  previously  with  slow  speed  power  machinery; 
in  fact,  it  Avould  appear  that  in  connection  with  nor- 
mal speed  electric  motors  a  well  proportioned  rope 
drive  cannot  be  installed  because  the  pulley  on  the 
motor  would  be  too  small  or  the  rope  speed  excessive. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  the  rope  drive  only  for 
applying  power  to  the  various  units  of  a  paper  ma- 
chine where  same  can  be  used  to  advantage  if  a  paper 
machine  drive  Avithout  line  shaft  is  used.  • 

We  have  the  American  or  single  rope  and  English 
or  multiple  rope  system  and  Ave  can  select  manilla 
or  cotton  ropes.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
either  Avill  work  equally  Avell  if  properly  designed  and 
installed,  but  never  overlook  the  fact  that  a  rope  is  no 
stronger  than  the  splice  and  this,  according  to  obser- 
A^ation  is  the  sore  spot  of  all  rope  drives.  In  the  Am- 
erican system  Ave  have  one  splice  for  each  system  of 
drive.  But  if  the  splice  gives  out  a'Ou  are  delayed 
till  a  new  one  can  be  made.  In  the  English  system  Ave 
have  as  many  splices  as  there  are  strands  of  ropes, 
but  you  haay  proportion  your  drive  so  that  you  can 
ilAvaA^s  spare  one  strand  and  thus  in  case  of  trouble 
remove  the  defective  strand  and  put  the  machinery  in 
oppration  again  Avith  the  least  delay. 

We  have  considered  the  various  methods  of  appli- 
cation of  poAA^er,  and  before  terminating  let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  certain  methods  of  drives  have 
a  much  higher  efficiency  than  others  and  fiirther- 
more  that  what  makes  the  money  in  a  manufacturing 
-lint  is  the  overall  efficiency  of  th^  plant.  In  apply- 
ii'Q-  our  power  Ave  must  first  of  all  look  for  the  reli- 
ability and  then  consider  the  efficiency  and  cost. 
There  is  no  use  looking  for  a  high  efficiency  on  a  fcAV 
motor  applications  driving  some  auxiliary,  the  inter- 
ruption of  which  Avould  shut  down  a  large  part  of  the 
plant  reducing  the  overall  plant  efficiency  to  a  figure 
all  out  of  r»ronortion.  Furthermore,  the  best-  of  ma- 
chinery Avill  at  times  require  repairs  and  therefore  an 


A — Chain  Drive. 

attempt  should  l)e  made  to  standardize  as  much  as 
possible  the  motors  and  means  employed  for  applying 
the  poAver  so  that  in  case  of  a  breakdowii  spare  units 
can^be  put  in  service  AA'ith  the  least  delay.  It  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  direct  connected  unit  is  the 
most  efficient  and  least  subject  to  trouble,  but  quite 
often  Ave  hear  such  installations  are  not  practical  for 
medium  speeds  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  electric 
motors. 

To  illustrate  this  we  give  below  the  cost  figures  of 
an  installation  Avhich  clearly  demonstrates  that  we 
must  not  take  the  motor  cost  alone,  but  also  Avhat 
goes  Avith  it,  and  deduct  Avhat  is  not  required.  If  this 
Is  done  one  Avill  find  that  in  a  number  of  instances  di- 
rect connected  motor  drives  on  medium  and  high  speed 
machinery  are  not  costing  any  more  and  are  the  most 
reliable  mediums  for  poA\'er  applications. 

125  H.P.  DRIVE  TO  MULTIVANE  BLOWER 

600  R.P.M.  Motor  Complete  $2,275.00 

100  H.P.  Silent  Chain  Drive,  ratio  600/360.  .  537.60 

Oil  tight  Casing  for  same   116.00 

30  CYCLE  CURRENT  440  VOLTS. 
R.  0.  Outboard  Bearing  for  Pan  Shaft  ....  85.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Motor   125.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Outboard  Bearing  ....  22.00 
Installation  Cost  of  Chain  Drive  &  Casing  15.00 

Total  Cost  $3,175.60 

f 

B — Direct  Connected  Drive. 
360  R.P.M.  Motor  complete  Avith  Coupling  .$3,110.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Motor   145.00 

Installation  Cost  of  Coupling   10.00 

Less  allowance  for  Outboard  $3,265.00 
Bearing  not  required  on  Fan   107 . 00 

Total  Net  Cost  ..   .   $3,158.00 

NOTE. — Lantern  slides  Avill  be  used  for  illustrating 
this  paper. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  FOR 
DECEMBER. 

Thirty-one  mills  of  all  the  mills  reporting  on  all 
grades  of  paper  Avere  down  during  the  first  week;  36 
during  the  second  Aveek;  36  during  the  third  week; 
and  91  during  the  fourth  Aveek.  The  principal  reasons 
assigned  were  lack  of  orders,  repairs,  and  lack  of  ma- 
terial. Of  the  above  mills,  the  greater  number  were 
doAvn  for  lack  of  orders,  there  being  43  mills  closed  en- 
tirely during  the  Aveek  of  December  29th  for  this  rea- 
son. The  total  number  of  hours  lost  by  all  mills  for 
lack  of  orders  during  the  week  of  December  29th,  1918, 
was  22,448.  distribiTted  as  follows:  board,  6,712;  fine, 
4,819;  wrapping,  3,596;  tissue,  1.896;  felt,  1,680;  bag, 
576,  and  miscellaneous  688 ;  and  book  2,481. 

There  Avas  a  marked  decrease  in  the  production  of 
all  grades  except  hanging  paper  for  the  week  ended 
December  29th  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  occasion- 
ed by  the  holiday  season. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
period  Avith  the  average  production  for  the  period  it 
Avill  be  seen  that: 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  1 
Avook's  output. 


Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  2 
week's  output. 

Paper  board  mill  stock  equal  about  IV2  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
3  Aveeks'  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  1 
week's  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  5 
Aveeks'  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  almost  2  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than 
11/2  Aveeks'  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  squal  slightly 
more  than  IY2  weeks'  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  31/^  Aveeks' ■  output. — U.  S.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 


■  L'Aii;  Liquide  Society  have  secured  a  site  on  Dun- 
das  street,  London,  on  which  they  propose  to  erect 
a  factory  for  the  production  of  oxygen  and  acetylene. 
Mr.  E.  Jordan  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Society 
for  Canada. 
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Power  Board  Meets  a  Real  Need 

(Special  report  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  war 
that  the  key  to  all  industry  is  cheap,  dependable 
power.  Every  country  concerned  in  the  conflict  has 
been  compelled  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  expert  ad- 
vice and  assistance  available  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  maximum  possible  efficiency  from  existing  sources 
of  power.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  appointed  several  important  committees  of  emin- 
ent scientific  and  engineering  gentlemen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  re-organizing  the  power  production 
facilities  of  the  country.  While  the  prime  object  of 
this  reorganization  was  to  ensure  power  production 
for  war  purposes,  a  very  important  factor  was  the 
absolute  necessity  for  adequate  action  to  meet  the 
exacting  conditions  following  peace.  Other  countries 
have  taken  similar  action,  especially  France  and  Italy. 
Everywhere  great  dependence  is  being  placed  upon 
water  power  resources. 

On  this  continent  the  production  of  power  for  in- 
dustry has  necessitated  during  the  war  the  appoint- 
ment of  both  fuel  and  power  controllers.  In  the 
United  States  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  admin- 
istration, both  through  its  executive  and  Congress, 
to  re-adjust,  and  reorganize  the  power  production  fa- 
cilities of  the  country  to  meet  the  tremendous  de- 
mands for  energy  required  in  the  production  of  war 
material.  The  lessons  learned  in  these  efforts  have 
proven  the  urgent  necessity  for  some  co-ordinating 
agency  which  will  initiate  and  encourage  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  ensiire  the  best  co-ordin- 
ated development  and  use  of  the  various  elements  of 
available  power  producing  agencies,  including  water 
power,  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  Canada,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  confronted  with  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  as  much  as  the  central  portions  of  the 
Dominion,  which  are  most  thickly  populated,  and 
where  industry  has  developed  to  the  greatest  extent, 
has  practically  no  native  coal,  and  the  only  source 
of  power  for  industry  is  from  Avater  power  or  'im- 
ported fuels.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  both 
water  power  and  fuels  are  plentiful,  and  power  pro- 
duction problems  readjust  themselves  on  a  basis  of 
economy  and  efficiency  of  available  resources.  Even 
a  general  survey  of  the  power  problems  of  the  Do- 
minion indicate  many  feasible  sources  of  power  that, 
unless  their  relative  availability  and  suitability  are 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  many  problems  of 
research,  investigation,  administration  and  exploita- 
tion involved,  properly  co-ordinated,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly en.siie  great  confusion  of  effort,  disjointed 
results  and  consequent  loss  of  efficiency.  There  is 
manifestly  an  intimate  inter-relation  in  the  investiga- 
tion, exploitation  and  administration  of  the  many  ele- 
ments in  the  fuel-power  resources  of  Canada.  Some 
of  the  problems  are  and  must  always  be  of  a  distinctly 
Provincial  nature.  Others  involve  action  by  several 
Dominion  departments.  Many  affect  both  Dominion 
and  Provincial  agencies.  In  the  development  and  use 
of  the  varied  power  and  heat  producing  agencies  of 
the  Dominion  there  is,  therefore,  a  prodigious  field  for 
constructive  co-ordination,  which  will  combine  the 
activities  of  all  Government  agencies  in  promoting 
the  effective  use  of  all  fuel-power  resources  along 
lines  for  which  each  is  best  adapted. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  medium 
which  would  establish  the  necessary  entente  cordiale 


between  the  different  Dominion  and  Provincial  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  fuel-power  problems,  the 
Doiiiinion  Government  has,  by  Order  in  Council, 
l)rouglit  into  being  a  unique  organization — the  Domin- 
ion Power  P>oard — under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Meighen,  which  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Government  officials: — 

Arthur  St.  Laurent,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Assistant  De- 
puty Minister  of  the  Department  of  Public  "Works. 

II.  G.  Acres,  Chief  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 

A.  Amos,  Chief  Hydraulic  Service,  Quebec. 

W.  A.  Bowden,  Chief  Engineer,  Dept.  of  Railways 
and  Canals. 

•I.  B.  Challies,  Superintendent,  Dominion  Water 
Power  Branch. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Dowlinsr,  Geologist,  Department  of  Mines. 

B.  F.  Haanel,  Chief  Engineer,  Fuel  Testing  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Mines. 

0.  ITigman,  Electrical  Engineer,  Dept.  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

C.  N.  Monsarrat.  Consulting  Engineer,  Dept.  of 
Railways  and  Canals. 

John  Murphy.  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Dominion 
Railwav  Commission. 

W.'  J.  Stewart.  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Dept. 
of  External  Affairs  reirardin?  International  Waters. 

Although  the  Board  has  been  in  existence  but  a 
few  months,  it  has  already  accomplished  notable  re- 
sults. Under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  there  has  recent- 
ly been  convened  in  Ottawa,  representatives  of  all  Do- 
minion and  Provincial  oriranizations  coiicerned  with 
Avater  resource  investigation  and  administration.  The 
subiect  matter  of  the  conference  is  of  srreat  interest, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
mote both  national  efficiency  and  Governmental  eco- 
nomv.  Those  participating  in  the  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Board,  included. 

R.  J.  Burley,  Engineer,  Reclamation  Service  of 
Canada. 

E.  F.  Drake,  Director,  Reclamation  Service  of  Can- 
ada. 

C.  0.  Foss,  Chairman,  New  Brunswick  Water  Power 
Commission. 

T.  W.  Gibson,  Deputy  Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  On- 
tario. 

H.  W.  Grunsky,  Legal  Adviser.  Dominion  Water 
PoAver  Branch. 

J.  T.  Johnston,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Dominion 
Water  Power  Branch. 

E.  B.  Jost,  Engineer,  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals. 

R.  S.  Kelsch,  Consultinsr  Engineer,  Montreal. 

D.  Lefebvre,  Chief  Engineer,  Quebec  Streams  Com- 
mission. 

K.  H.  Smith,  Engineer,  Nova  Scotia  Water  Power 
Commission. 

R.  G.  Sivan,  Chief  Engineer,  British  Columbia  Hy- 
drometric  Survey. 

Wm.  Young,  Controller  of  Water  Rights,  British 
Columbia. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  conference  was  confined 
to  water  resources  and  water  power  problems  only. 

Definite  and  far-reaching  conclusions  were  arrived 
at  Avith  resnect  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Water  Re- 
sources Index  luA'cntory,  common  to  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada, and  adaptable  for  any  use,  and  Avhic'h  inventory 
Avill  form  a  uniform  .basis  for  recording,  analysing  and 
making  generall.A^  aA'ailable,  essential  data. 
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Hydrometric  survey  activities  of  the  many  Federal 
and  Provincial  organizations  will  be  co-ordinated  and 
the  results  made  available  for  general  use  in  a  stand- 
ardized way,  the  details  of  the  arrangement  to  be 
worked  out  by  conferences  of  the  organizations  con- 
cerned ;  one  to  be  held  in  Western  Canada  for  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.,  and  one  in  Eastern  Canada  for  the 
rest  of  the  provinces,  and  a  final  plenary  conference 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa  by  the  Dominion  Power  Board 
some  time  next  fall. 

Extensive  consideration  was  given  the  various  sys- 
tems of  administration  and  the  different  schemes  of 
water  power  regulation  in  force  in  Canada.  While 
there  is  much  diversity  in  the  methods  of  water  power 
administration  now  in  vogue  in  the  different  prov- 
inces, there  is,  apart  from  fundamental  differences  in 
policy  between  public  ownership  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  development  by  private  corporate  initia- 
tive under  Government  control  in  the  rest  of  the  Do- 
minion, sufficient  similarity  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  administration  to  give,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
field  for  collaboration  of  mutual  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  possibly  for  co-operation  in  perfecting  a 
more  or  less  standardized  practice  respecting  such  im- 
portant and  effective  features  as — Nature  and  Term 
of  Franchise,  Eentals,  Control  of  Rates,  Recapture 
Provisions,  Determination  of  Franchise,  etc.,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  diverse  and  fundamentally  important 
matters  requiring  mutual  co-operation  as  between  the 
various  Dominion  and  Provincial  organizations  rep- 
resented at  this  conference,  it  seems  remarkable  that 
such  a  get-together  meeting  has  not  been  convened 
years  ago,  for  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  co-or- 
dination of  effort  and  consolidation  of  experience  in 
the  subject  matter  of  this  conference  is  essential  to 
the  proper  exploitation  and  development  of  Canada's 
water  power  resources. 

While  there  has  been  lack  of  cohesion  and  occa- 
sional pardonable  duplication  of  effort  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  work  of  these  various  organizations,  there 
have  been  developed  very  efficient  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative and  investigatory  systems  covering  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  No  country  enjoys 
more  advantages  from  the  development  and  use  of 
water  powers  than  Canada,  and  the  best  available  in- 
formation proves  that  no  country  has  available  at  the 
present  time  more  satisfactory  basic  information  re- 
specting her  water  resources  generally  than  has  Can- 
ada. 

With  a  permanently  constituted  medium  of  co-or- 
dination like  the  Dominion  Power  Board  aggressive- 
ly at  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  Dominion,  so  far  as  water  power  is 
concerned.  To  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
conference,  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  extends  hear- 
tiest congratulations  on  the  splendid  results  achieved. 

^  PAPER  MADE  IN  MEXICO. 

According  to  El  Universal,  a  prominent  daily  paper 
of  Mexico  City,  the  average  consumption  of  paper 
by  the  various  periodicals  published  there  is  250  tons 
a'  month,  most  of  it  in  rolls  for  rotary  presses.  There 
are  three  paper  factories  now  in  operation  in  the  re- 
public, as  follows :  San  Rafael,  producing  a  maximum 
of  150  tons  a  month;  Loreto,  125  tons  a  month;  Pena 
Pobre,  100  tons  a  month.  This  production  includes 
all  classes  of  paper,  and  not  solely  that  used  for  news- 
papers. 


PROGRAM  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 

The  technical  and  scientific  part  of  the  program  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  in  New  York, 
Feb.  3 — 6,  includes  the  customary  reports  of  standing 
committees,  with  symposiums  on  (a)  The  Important 
By-Products  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry;  (h)  Pow- 
er Efficiency  and  Fuel  Economy;  (c)  Groundwood 
Pulp;  (d)  Clay  Used  in  Filling  and  Coating  Paper. 

Among  the  special  papers  and  addresses  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  are  the  following  : — 

1 —  Problems  connected  with  the  Recovery  of  Black 
Ash  in  the  Soda  Process,  by  George  K.  Spenee. 

2 —  Literature  of  the  Paper  Industry,  by  M.  Hubbard. 

3 —  Reckoning  the  Efficiency  of  Fuel  Economizers  in 
Paper  Mills,  by  James  Strachan. 

4 —  Indirect  Cooking  of  Pulp  by  Forced  Circulation, 
by  0.  L.  Berger. 

5 —  Common  Sources  of  Error  in  Sulphite  Liquor  Test- 
ing, by  W.  E.  Byron  Baker. 

6 —  The  Use  of  Woodpulp  in  the  Manufacture  of  Nitro- 
cellulose, by  Vance  P.  Edwards. 

7 —  American  Clays,  by  Dr.  T.  Poole  Maynard. 

8 —  The  Testing  of  Dyestuffs  Used  in  Paper  Testing, 
by  Carl  S.  Schneider. 

9 —  The  Determination  of  the  Tearing  Strength  of 
Paper,  by  Sidney  D.  Wells. 

10 —  Cotton  Purification  and  Caustic  Recovery  in  an 
Explosives  Plant,  by  Joseph  H.  Wallace. 

11 —  Correlation  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Papermak- 
ing,  by  James  Strachan. 

12 —  Process  of  Controlling  Free  SOg  in  Sulphite 
Liquor  by  Jos.  B.  Crandon. 

Committee  reports  will  be  presented  as  follows: 
Abstracts  of  Literature — Ross  Campbell,  chairman. 
Bibliography — Henry  E.  Surface,  chairman. 
Groundwood — J.  0.  Mason,  chairman. 
Heat,  Light  and  Power — Edward  P.  Gleason,  chair- 
man. 

Paper  Testing — Fred.  C.  Clark,  chairman. 
Soda  Pulps — Martin  L.  Griffin,  chairman. 
Standard  Methods  of   Testing  Materials  —  W.  H. 
Gesell,  chairman. 

Sulphate  Pulps — 0.  Bache-Wiig,  chairman. 
Sulphite  Pulps — Robert  B.  Wolf,  chairman. 
Vocational  Education — Geo.  E.  Williamson. 
War  Service — Henry  P.  Carruth,  chairman. 

Banquet  at  Hotel  Astor,  Tuesday  Evening. 

At  the  annual  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  4,  Judge  Charles  F. 
Moore  will  act  as  toastmaster  and  introduce  the 
speakers.  Among  those  who  have  been  invited  to  re- 
spond to  toasts  are  the  following: 

S.  L.  Willson,  formerly  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Divi- 
sion, War  Industries  Board — ' '  The  Part  Taken  by  T.  A. 
P.  P.  I.  in  War  Industries'  Work." 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  Association — ' '  Influence  of  Technical  Men 
in  the  Development  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry." 

Robert  B.  Wolf,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — "Co-operative  Measures 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry." 

Winfred  R.  Robertson — "Personal  Reminiscences." 

As  the  number  of  tables  to  be  provided  is  limited  to 
an  attendance  of  150,  members  are  urged  to  make  early 
applications  for  seats  to  the  Secretary,  Thomas  J,  Keen- 
an,  131  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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Canadian  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  as  a 
Source  of  Alcohol* 

By 

VERNON  K.  KRIEBLE, 
Assistant  Professor — Department  of  Chemistry, 
McGill  University. 


About  a  year  ago,  when  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives was  in  full  swing  with  no  indications  of  an 
early  ending  of  the  war,  Canada  was  buying  millions  of 
gallons  of  alcohol  from  companies  across  the' border  at 
a  price  double  that  of  pre-war  days.  It  seemed  to 
many  that  this  might  be  an  opportune  time  to  start  an 
alcohol  industry  here  in  Caiuida  using  waste  sulj)hite  li- 
quor as  a  raw  material.  The  |)roposition  was  studied 
hy  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  in  conjunction  with 
sevoi'al  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  companies  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industi'ial  Research.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  R.  F. 
Ruttan,  Chairman  of  the  Associate  Committee  on  Chem- 
istry of  the  Advisory  Council,  we  made  a  study  of 
a  number  of  liquors  supplied  by  the  mills  of  Eastern 
Canada  to  find  out  how  they  compared  with  the  Euro- 
pean liquoi-s,  and  those  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are 
already  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  liquors  were 
accordingly  tested  for  acidity,  gravity,  total  solids, 
ash,  organic  matter,  total  sugars,  fermentable  sugars 
and  pentoses. 

As  some  of  the  methods  used  may  not  be  familiar 
they  will  be  briefly  described.  The  acidity  was  deter- 
mined by  a  method  recorded  by  Haegglund.^ 

Twenty  (20)  ec.  of  the  liquor  are  titrated  with  tenth 
normal  sodium  hydroxide  until  a  drop  of  the  solution 
added  to  filter  paper  moistened  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenolphthalein  turned  slightly  pink.  The 
number  of  cc.  of  the  alkali  required  represents  the 
number  of  degrees  of  acidity.  This  is  not  the  neutral 
point  as  measured  by  hydrogen  ions,  but  it  gives  re- 
sults which  can  be  repeated  and,  therefore,  a  basis  of 
comparison.  The  results  obtained  give  an  excellent 
basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  amoimt  of  lime  necessary 
to  reduce  the  acid  sufficiently  to  make  the  liquor  fer- 
mentable. The  total  solids,  ash,  pentoses  and  organic 
matter  were  determined  by  the  usual  procedure-  and 
will,  therefore,  not  be  described. 

The  total  sugars  were  extracted  by  Krause's-  meth- 
od. Fifty  (50)  cc.  of  sulphite  liquor  are  placed  in  a 
porcelain  dish  and  a  slight  excess  of  barium  carbon- 
ate, necessary  to  neutralize  the  acid  present  is  added. 
Sand  is  then  added  to  prevent  the  residue  from  form- 
ing a  hard  mass  and  the  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water- 
bath.  When  the  mass  becomes  a  thick  paste  it  is  treat- 
ed with  60  cc.  of  90%  alcohol.  The  solution  is  boiled 
for  80  seconds  with  constant  stirring.  The  dish  is 
then  removed  and  the  solution  allowed  to  settle.  It 
is  then'  filtered  and  the  process  repeated  until  all  the 
sugar  is  extracted.  The  filtrate  is  transferred  to  a 
500  cc.  distilling  flask  and  the  alcohol  boiled  off.  The 
last  ' traces  of  alcohol  are  removed  with  the  aid  of  a 
suction  pump.    The  residue  in  the  flask  is  made  up 


*  This  investigation  was  made  under  a  grant  from 
the  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 


When  the  mass  becomes  a  thick  paste  it  is  treated 
with  60  cc.  or  90%  alcohol.  The  solution  is  boiled 
to  a  definite  volume  and  the  sugar  estimated  volume- 
trically  with  Fehling's  solution,  observing  the  precau- 
tions given  by  Breckler''  and  using  ferrous  thiocyanate 
as  an  indicator^.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
a  much  more  rapid  method  was  found  which  gives 
fairly  good  results.  This  method  consists  of  neu- 
tralizing the  liquor  and  titrating  it  directly  into  the 
Fehling's  solution  using  the  ferrous  thiocyanate  as  an 
indicator,  same  as  before.  The  ratio  of  the  non-sugar 
reducing  substances  to  the  sugars  seems  to  be  fairly 
constant,  consequently,  if  the  values  obtained  are  re- 
duced by  ten  per  cent  nearly  correct  results  are  ob- 
tained. The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the 
two  methods  with  the  differences: — 

TABLE  1. 

Direct  Titration  Alcohol  Extraction 

2.99  Less  10%    2.69  2.77 

1.6  "  1.44  1.47 

2.75  "  2.47  2.5 

1.87  "  1.68  1.67 

1.67  "  1.5  1.5 

1.5  "  1.35  1.3 

2.18  "  1.96  2.02 

2.24  "  2.01  2.02 

Tiie  fermentable  sugars  were  determined  with  a 
pure  culture  of  Fleischmann's  yeast.  At  the  time  this 
report  was  begun  we  did  not  have  a  culture  of  yeast 
accustomed  to  sulphite  liquor  and  in  order  to  make 
our  results  comparable  we  continued  with  Fleisch- 
mann's .yeast.  100  cc.  of  the  liquor  were  neutralized 
with  soda  to  an  acidity  of  3  degrees.  A  suitable  amount 
of  phosphate  and  peptones  were  then  added  and  the 
solutions  sterilized  at  100°  C.  When  they  were  cool 
they  were  innoculated  and  kept  at  29-31°  C.  in  a  ther- 
mostat. At  the  end  of  four  days  the  solutions  Avere 
filtered  and  the  siigar  again  determined  taking  into 
account  the  slight  concentration  of  the  liquor  during 
the  fermentation.  The  loss  in  sugar  Avas  considered 
as  the  amount  fermentable.  As  about  4%  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  consumed  is  converted  into  glycerine, 
instead  of  alcohol,  and  as  180  grs.  of  sugar  produce 
92  grs.  of  alcohol,  w'c  find  that  49%  of  the  fennentable 
sugars  gives  us  the  theoretical  production  of  alcohol. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  are  given  in  Table  2. 
On  examining  the  specific  gravity  and  total  solids 
it  seems  apparent  that  samples  1,  2  and  7  had  been 
diluted  before  they  reached  the  laboratory;  conse- 
quently, they  Avere  corrected  in  the  more  important 
constituents  on  the  basis  of  the  average  total  solids 
of  the  other  liquors  supplied  by  the  same  mill.  The 
others  are  fairly  uniform  so  far  as  these  tests  are  con- 
"  vued  and  compare  favorably  with  the  tests  made  in 
European  countries.  Ahrens"'  gives  1.0465  for  specific 
gravity;  Wichelluius'"'  1.038;  Lindsay  and  Tollens' 
L055 ;  while  Walker**,  who  investigated  Canadian 
liquors  in  1913,  recorded*  1.05.    The  total  solids  record- 
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eti  ill  the  literature  vary  over  a  wider  field.  Wichel- 
liaus"  gives  8.28  grams  per  100  cc.  Lindsay  and  Tollens'' 
gives  9  to  10  per  cent  and  SeideP  11.44  per  cent.  As 
the  Canadian  liquors  also  vary  from  9  to  11  per  cent 
they  are  fully  as  concentrated  as  those  found  iu  the 
European  mills. 

The  total  sugar  content  varies  from  1.32  to  2.9  grams 
per  100  ec.  if  we  accept  the  correction  for  the  liquors 
which  were  considered  diluted.  The  one  with  the  low- 
est sugar  content  comes  from  a  17-hour  cook  where 
much  of  the  sugar  must  have  been  destroyed  through 
cooking  as  the  gravity  and  total  solids  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  other  liquors.  We  also  feel  that  sample 
8  with  a  sugar  content  of  1.67  is  not  a  representative 
one,  as  this  same  mill  in  four  other  liquors  examined 
did  not  have  a  content  less  than  2  grams  per  100  cc. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  temperature  in 
this  cook  was  from  145  to  155°  C.  during  the  last 
hour,  which  we  will  find  later  on  materially  decreases 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  liquor.  We,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  in  representative  liquors  from  mills  in  East- 
ern Canada  the  amount  of  total  sugar  varies  from  2 
to  2.9  grams  per  100  ec.  The  data  in  the  literature 
vary  over  a  wide  range.  Krause^  gives  1.47  grams  per 
100  cc.  for  the  Ritter-Kellner  cook,  while  Haegglund^ 
gives  from  2.4  to  2.9  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  the  stigars  which  are  ferment- 
able varies  from  61.2  to  75.  per  cent  of  the  total.  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  those  liquors  which  have  the 
highest  sugar  content  also  have  the  highest  per  cent 
of  fermentable  sugar.  Liquor  number  8,  which  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  low  in  sugar,  due  to  the 
high  temperature  during  the  last  hour,  has  only  61. 
per  cent  fermentable  sugar,  while  those  liquors  which 
have  over  2.5  grams  per  100  cc.  of  sugar  have  66.3  per 
cent  and  over  fermentable.  In  other  words,  if  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cook  are  such  that  the  sugars  are  de- 
stroyed the  fermentable  ones  are  the  first  to  go.  This 
is  a  confirmation  of  observations  made  by  Haegglund\ 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  (100  per  cent 
alcohol),  excepting  samples  5  and  8  for  reasons  already 
given,  varies  from  .82  to  1.23.    As  about  90  per  cent 

TABLE  2. 

1  2  3  4  5  6 


of  the  alcohol  is  recoverable  in  the  distillation  the 
liquors  should  yield  from  .72  to  1.1  per  cent  in  actual 
practice.  The  four  best  liquors  would  yield  on  this 
basis  fully  1  per  cent.  These  results  compare  favor- 
ably- with  those  obtained  in  Europe.  Klasson^''  states 
that  the  usual  yield  is  1 .  per  cent.  Lindsay  and  Tol- 
lens^^  in  1891  working  with  the  liquors  from  a  mill  in 
Aschaffenburg  reported  a  yield  of  .58  to  .67  per  cent 
by  volume.  In  1905  Krause-  reported  a  yield  of  .5  to 
.7  per  cent  by  volume.  In  1910  Mattheus^-  also  re- 
poi'ted  a  yield  of  .7  per  cent.  In  the  most  recent  work 
of  Haegglund  a  volume  of  1  per  cent  is  considered  satis- 
factory under  favorable  conditions.  The  best  Can- 
adian liquors  will,  therefoi-e,  produce  as  much  alcohol 
as  any  of  those  reported  in  Europe. 

When  column  7,  giving  the  per  cent  sugar  in  the 
organic  matter,  is  examined,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  liquors  fall  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  one  class 
contains  from  26.6  to  30.9  per  cent,  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  sugars,  while  the  other  class  has 
tains  only  18  to  20.9  per  cent.  Or,  the  first  class  has 
from  2.4  to  2.77  per  cent  of  sugar,  while  the  other 
class  has  only  1.6  to  2.  per  cent.  Those  liquors  which 
are  rich  in  sugars,  are  rich,  therefore,  not  because 
they  have  more  wood  dissolved  in  them,  but  because 
more  of  the  organic  matter  which  they  contain  is  made 
up  of  sugar.  It  is  of  considerable  interest,  to  know 
from  the  point  of  view  of  production  of  alcohol  from 
the  liquor,  why  there  is  this  marked  difference  in  sugar 
content.  The  records  of  the  cooking  in  Table  3  do 
not  give  any  explanation  for  this  difference  as  there 
is  little  variation  in  them. 

The  free  acid  was  slightly  less  in  the  liquors  rich 
in  sugar,  although  this  alone  can  not  account  for  the 
marked  difference  between  the  two  series.  Sample 
3,  for  instance,  had  3.94%  free  acid  and  28.4  per 
cent  of  its  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  sugars,  while 
sample  10,  had  4.03%  free  acid  and  only  19.6  per 
cent  of  its  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  sugars.  Haeg- 
glund^ showed  that  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  liquor 
rises  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls  off  agam.  It  was, 
therefore,  conceivable  that  the  maximum  had  been 
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passed  in  those  liquoi's  where  the  sugar  was  low.  To 
(letentiiiu^  this  point  we  analyzed  two  series  of  samples 
taken  from  the  digester  every  hour  starting  with  the 
fifth  hour.  One  series  was  supplied  by  a  mill  which 
produced  a  high  sugar  to  organic  matter  ratio  and  the 
other  by  a  mill  which  gave  a  relatively  lower  ratio. 
The  results  are  given  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

TABLE  3 
Total 
Acid 


Sample 


Length 
of  Cook 


Combined 
Acid 


Free 
Acid 
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16 
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08 
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14 
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15 
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8 

71/4 

Hours 

5 

31 

1 

03 

-I 

28 

9 

8 

Hours 

5 

15 

1 

06 

4 

09 

10 

7  3/4 

Hours 

5 

05 

1 

02 

4 

03 

11 

8 

Hours 

6 

00 

1 

40 

4 

60 

12 

81/2 

Hours 

5 

78 

1 

10 

4 

68 

TABLE  4 


Cook 

'A" 

Total 

Org. 

Total 

Sugar 

Solids 

Matter 

Sugar 

%  of 

Sugar 

Time 

grs.  per 

grs.  per 

grs.  per  Total 

%  of  Org. 

Hrs. 

100  cc. 

100  cc. 

100  cc. 

Solids. 

Matter. 

5 

4.5 

3.6 

.9 

20. 

25. 

6 

6.36 

5.46 

1.52 

23.9 

27.6 

7 

8.7 

7.8 

2.25 

25.6 

28.8 

8 

9.95 

9.05 

2.37 

23. 

26.2 

9.15 

10.8 

10. 

2.44 

21.8 

24.4 

Combined  Acid.  1 

25 

Free  Acid 

4 

.03  Maximum 

Temperature  not 

Total  Acid   5.28 


TABLE  5 

Cook  "B" 


5 
6 
7 

73/4 


5.6 
8.3 
10.7 
10.8 


4.5 
7.2 
9.6 
9.7 


1.17 
1.69 
2.15 
2.2 


Given. 


20.9 
20.3 
20.1 
20.4 


26. 
23.4 
23.1 
22.6 


Combined  Acid.  1.09 

Free  Acid   3.39    Maximum  Temperature  145°C. 

Total  Acid   4.48 

The  results  are  also  given  in  Graphs  1  and  2.  It 
is  at  once  apparent  that  no  maximum  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  has  been  passed  in  either  cook.  The  rate  of 
pi'odiiction  of  sugar  between  the  five  and  the  seven 
hours  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  amounting  to 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  produced.  The 
actual  amount  of  sugar  is  about  the  same  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  hour,  but  cook  "A"  keeps  on  increasing  in 
sugar  while  cook  "B"  was  blown  shortly  afterwards. 
No  doubt  cook  "B"  \yould  also  have  increased  slightly 
in  sugar  content  had  it  been  continued  as  long  as  the 
first. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Graph  2  that  the  incrusting 
substances  on  the  cellulose  are  going  into  solution 
much  faster  in  cook  "B"  than  in  cook  "A"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  free  acid  is  higher  in  "A"  than 
in  "B."  The  final  amount  of  organic  matter  which 
goes  into  solution  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  It 
is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  last  22  per  cent 
of  the  organic  matter  in  cook  "A"  produced  only  .19 
grams  of  additional  sugar,  while  the  last  25.5  per  cent 
of  "B"  produced  .51  grams  of  sugar.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  is  due  to  temperature  being  rather  high  near 


the  end  of  cook  "A",  in  the  light  of  the  data  to  be 
presented  later  on.  The  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the 
organic  matter  is  also  lower  than  in  the  other  liquors 
supplied  by  this  mill  which  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Had  this  ratio  been  the  same  as  in  former  cooks 
analyzed  the  amount  of  sugar  per  100  cc.  would  have 
been  2.8  at  least. 

We  next  estimated  the  mannin  content  of  the  wood 
and  the  amount  of  reducing  sugar  formed  when  sam- 
ples of  the  woods  used  in  the  sulphite  digester  are 
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hydrolized  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sam- 
ples were  kindly  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories.  They  passed  through  a  60-mesh 
sieve,  but  were  caught  in  an  80-mesh.  We  followed 
Schorger''s  method  of  estimating  mannin  explicitly. 
To  determine  the  reducing  sugars  on  hydrolysis  we 
digested  the  wood  as  directed  by  Schorger^''  in  his 
mannin  determination.  The  Avood  of  the  above  degree 
of  fineness  was  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Sp.  Gr. 
1.025)  for  three  hours.  "When  the  wood  was  filtered 
and  washed,  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  extracted 
with  90  per  cent  alcohol  and  the  sugars  estimated  as 
already  described  for  sulphite  liquor.  The  results  are 
given  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6. 


Yield  of 
reducing 
sugars  calculat- 
ed as  hexose 
%  of  bone 
dry  wood. 
22. 


Mannin 

%  of  bone 

dry  wood. 

Black  Spruce   6.8 

Sample  taken  21/2  feet  from 
ground,  annual  rings  119, 
average  diameter  714  inches. 

White  Spruce   7.5  22. 

Sample  taken  21/2  feet  from 
ground,  annual  rings  107, 
average  diameter  8  1-16  inches. 

Balsam  Fir   7.7  21.1 

Sample  taken  feet  from 

ground,  annual  rings  47,  aver- 
age diameter  7  1-16  inches. 

These  results  show  that  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  sugar  content  of  the  various  woods  used  in  the 
sulphite  process  and  that  any  marked  differences  in 
the  liquors  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  species  of 
wood  used.  The  per  cent  of  reducing  sugars  formed 
on  hydrolysis  seems  rather  high  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  certain  amount  of  the  cellulose  is  changed  to  sugar. 
We  did  not  investigate  this  possibility  as  we  were 
merely  interested  in  finding  the  relative  amount  of 
sugar  produced  from  the  three  species  under  the  same 
conditions.  Twenty-two  (22)  per  cent,  of  sugar  would 
correspond  to  a  carbohydrate  content,  having  the  gen- 
eral formula  of  CeHioOg,  of  the  wood  of  19.8  per  cent 
which  is  higher  than  the  results  usually  given  by 
other  investigators.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  pro- 
portion of  these  sugars  are  actually  found  in  our  best 
liquors.  As  we  do  not  have  very  accurate  data  on 
the  volume  of  liquor  in  a  cook  our  figures  are  only 
an  approximation.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  5  pounds 
of  water  are  used  for  each  pound  of  wood.  The  total 
volume  for  a  ton  of  air  dry  pulp,  or  from  4,000  pounds 
of  bone  dry  wood,  would,  therefore,  be  20,000  pounds. 
On  this  basis  sample  3,  Table  2,  would  yield  532  pounds 


of  sugar  from  4,000  pounds  bone  dry  wood  or  13.3  per 
cent,  of  the  wood. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Sugar  Content. 

Mr.  Hovey  of  the  Canadian  Forest  Products  Labor-  ■ 
atories  suggested  that  further  insight  on  the  forma- 
tion of  sugars  might  be  gained  by  making  two  experi- 
mental cooks  and  offered  to  make  them  during  his 
spare  time.  We  were  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
timity  of  examining  the  liquors  and  consequently,  two 
cooks  were  made  on  pure  samples  of  wood  in  the  ex- 
perimental digesters  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories. The  description  of  the  cooks  and  the  results 
are  as  follows  : — 

SPRUCE  COOK. 

Weight  of  wet  wood  600  grams 

Weight  of  bone  dry  wood  463  " 

Weight  of  pulp  271 

Yield  of  pulp,  59.5%. 
Total  time  11  hours. 

Total  volume  of  liquor   4640  cc. 

Total  SOa  4.9  % 

Combined  SO,  1.23% 

Free  SO^  3.67% 

CaO  1.08% 

120  cc.  samples  were  withdrawn  through  condensers 
every  hour  beginning  with  the  6th  hour.  The  temper- 
ature Avas  gradually  increased  so  that  it  reached  136° 
C.  by  the  end  of  the  7th  hour.  During  the  next  three 
hours  it  varied  between  136  to  140°  C.  after  which  it 
was  raised  to  152-155°  C.  The  pi'essure  was  also  grad- 
ually increased  and  kept  between  70-77  pounds  after 
the  7th  hour. 

BALSAM  FIR  COOK. 

Weight  of  wet  wood   600  grams 

Weight  of  dry  wood   480  " 

Weight  of  pulp   272  " 

Yield  of  pulp,  56.7%. 
Total  time  IIV2  hours. 

Total  volume  of  liquor  4690  cc. 

Total  SO,  5.38% 

Combined"  SO,  1.29% 

Free  SO,  4.09% 

CaO  1.13% 

180  cc.  samples  were  withdrawn  every  hour  after  the 
6th  hour  for  analysis.  The  temperature  and  pressure 
were  the  same  as  in  the  Spruce  Cook. 

These  results  show  as  well  as  the  results  of  cook  "A" 
and  "B"  that  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  formed  dur- 
ing a  relatively  short  period  of  the  entii'e  cook,  in  this 
case  between  the  6th  and  the  8th  hour.  They  also  show 
that  the  incrusting  substances  go  partly  into  solution 
as  polysaccharides,  Avhich  later  become  hydrolized  as 
the  ratio  of  sugars  to  organic  matter  is  lower  at  the  end 
of  the  6tli  hour  than  at  the  end  of  the  8th.  After  the 
8th  hour,  however,  though  the  actual  amount  of  sugar 
is  still  increasing,  the  ratio  of  sugar  to  organic  mat- 
ter is  decreasing  which  means  that  some  of  the  sugars 


TABLE  7 


Total  Sugar 

Total  Solids 

Org.  Matter  Sugars  x  100 

Sugars  X  100 

Time 

Total  SO2 

grs.  per  100 

grs.  per  100 

grs.  per  100 

Solids. 

Org.  Matter 

Hrs. 

% 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

6 

3.50 

.36 

4.0 

1.93 

9 

18.6 

8 

2.96 

.86 

5.9 

3.83 

14.5 

22.4 

9 

2.80 

.98 

6.8 

4.8 

14.4 

20.4 

10 

2.58 

1.06 

7.4 

5.4 

14.3 

19.7 

11 

1.41 

.88 

8.1 

6.37 

10.8 

13.8 

At  end  of  10  hours  39.9  grams  of  sugar  had  been  formed,  or  8.3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wood. 
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Total  Sugar 

Total  Solids 

Org.  MattcM- 

Sugar.s  X  100 

Sugars  X  100 

Time 

Total  SO, 

grs.  per  100 

grs.  per  100 

grs.  per  100 

Solids 

Org.  Matter 

Hrs. 

/« 

ce. 

ec. 

ce. 

6 

3.52 

.33 

4.5 

2.36 

7.3 

14. 

8 

2.55 

.76 

6.3 

4.16 

12.1 

18. 

9 

2.2 

.81 

7. 

4.94 

11.6 

16.3 

10 

1.73 

.89 

7.6 

5.6 

11.7 

16. 

111/2 

.75 

.77 

7.7 

6.34 

10. 

12.1 

are  being  destroyed.  This  destruction  is  especially 
marked  after  the  10th  hour  when  the  temperature  was 
raised  from  150-155°  C.  Here  the  actual  amount  of 
sugar  decreased  in  both  cases  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  previoiis  hoiir  it  was  still  materially 
increasing.  This  shows  that  the  actual  amount  of  sugar 
destroyed  was  greater  than  the  difference  between 
the  final  amount  present  and  that  present  at  the  end 
of  the  10th  hour.  The  sharp  decrease  during  this 
period  of  the  ratio  of  sugar  to  organic  matter  illus- 
trates the  same  point.  It,  therefore,  seems  clear  that 
the  temperature  can  not  be  increased  much  above 
145°  C.  without  very  materially  decreasing  the  amount 
of  sugar  present  in  the  liquor. 

These  analyses  also  seem  to  shpw  that  Spruce  gives 
more  sugar  than  Balsam,  as  the  ratio  sugar  to  organic 
matter  is  very  much  higher  in  the  Spruce  than  in  the 
Balsam,  i.e.,  both  cooks  have  the  same  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  solution,  but  the  Spruce  cook  has 
more  sugar.  The  amount  of  free  acid  present  in  the 
Balsam  cook  was  less  after  the  6th  hour  as  it  was 
necessary  to  relieve  gas  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
pressure.  This  apparently  did  not  prevent  the  incrust- 
ing  substances  from  going  into  solution,  but  it  did 
slow  down  the  liydrol.ysis  of  these  substances  to  sugars. 
This  was  proved  by  hydrolysing  the  liquor  from  both 
cooks  at  the  end  of  the  9th  hour  as  well  as  at  the  end 
of  cook  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  esti- 
mating the  sugars  again.  The  same  amount  of  sugar, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  wood  used,  was  now  pres- 
ent. This  confirms  our  previous  analysis  of  Spruce 
and  Balsam  that  the  amount  of  sugar  present  is  about 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

This  suggested  to  us  that  the  reason  why  samples 
6  to  12,  Table  2,  had  such  a  small  amount  of  their 
organic  matter  in  the  form  of  reducing  sugar,  might, 
perhaps,  be  due  to  the  presence  of  polysaccharides. 
We,  therefore,  hydrolysed  a  number  of  liquors  with 
6  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  for  30  minutes  and  then 
neutralized  them  and  estimated  the  sugars  again. 

TABLE  9 

Total  Total 

Sugars  Sugar  after 

grs.  per  hydrolysis 

100  cc.  grs.  per  100  cc. 

Sample    3,  Table  2                     2.77  2.8 

Sample    7,  Table  2                    1.47  1.61 

Sample    9,  Table  2                    2.1  2.25 

Sample  12,  Table  2                     2.02  2.25 

Cook  "A",  Table  4                    2.44  2.68 

Cook  "B",  Table  5                   2.2  2.34 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  one,  they  all  increase 
ill  sugar  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Consequently,  the  rea- 
son that  liquors  6  to  12,  Table  1,  are  low  in  sugars 
relative  to  organic  matter  can  not  be  explained  by 
incomplete  hydrolysis  of  polysaccharides,  but  must  be 
due  to  the  destruction  of  sugars  during  the  cook.  Just 


what  conditions  are  primarily  responsible  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  as  not  all  the  mills  supplied  us  with 
complete  data  in  regard  to  their  cooks  and  we  did 
not  have  the  time  to  make  cooks  on  the  laboratory 
scale  to  determine  them,  beyond  the  marked  effect 
which  temperature  plays. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Jones,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene, 
for  permitting  me  the  use  of  the  Department's  Labor- 
atory of  Bacteriology  to  make  the  fermentation  tests, 
to  Dr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Hovey,  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories,  for  suggestions  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Ilovey  for  making  the  cooks  of  pure  Balsam  Fir  and 
Spruce. 

Summary. 

1 —  A  dozen  representative  Canadian  sulphite  liquors 
were  analyzed,  the  results  of  Avhich  showed  that  the 
best  liquors  (jontained  as  high  a  percentage  of  sugar 
as  those  produced  in  Eui'ope.  These  should  yield  at 
least  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  which  is  con- 
sidered good  i^ractice  in  Europe. 

2 —  A  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in 
the  liquors  has  been  proposed. 

3 —  The  Canadian  liquors  fall  into  two  sharply  de- 
fined classes.  The  one  has  about  20%  of  its  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  reducible  sugars,  and  the  other 
28%.  Our  experimental  results  show  that  this  dif- 
ference can  not  be  ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  Spruce  and  Balsam  being  cooked, 
nor  primarily  to  the  strength  of  free  acid  used  in  the 
cook,  nor  to  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  polysac- 
charides, but  must  he  due  to  destruction  of  sugar  in 
the  cook. 

4 —  The  experimental  results  show  further:  (1)  That 
the  amount  of  sugar  present  does  not  reach  a  maxi- 
mum; (2)  That  most  of  the  sugar  is  produced  before 
the  end  of  the  7th  hour;  (3)  That  the  temperature 
after  the  7th  hour  is  exceedingly  important  so  far  as 
the  yield  of  sugar  is  concerned — the  yield  being  very 
materially  reduced  if  the  temperature  exceeds  145°  C. ; 
(4) That  the  first  sugars  to  be  destroyed  are  the  fer- 
mentable ones. 
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PAPER  TRIBUNAL  TO  HEAR  NEW  EVIDENCE. 

(Continued  from  Page  104.) 

What  the  publishers  were  concerned  in,  he  said, 
was  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  allow  a  fair  return  or 
reasonable  profit.  In  reference  to  the  Booth  plant 
Mr.  Tilley,  in  reference  to  what  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  had  previously  said,  stated:  "They 
treat  him  (Mr.  Booth)  as  requiring  more  capital  than 
other  mills. ' '  Thus  Mr.  Tilley  argued  that  if  Mr.  Booth 
required  more  capital  than  other  plants  that  propor- 
tionately he  could  get  along  with  a  lower  rate  of  profit. 

Proceeding  along  his  original  line  Mr.  Tilley  went 
on  to  argue  in  support  of  the  deductions  the  publish- 
ers claimed  should  come  off  the  Booth  costs  which  if 
allowed  would  reduce  them  to  $40.09.  Even  with  a 
ten  per  cent  allowance  on  this  figure  Mr.  Tilley  claim- 
ed that  Mr.  Booth  would  be  making  a  bigger  profit 
than  he  received  before,  and  the  price  was  being  kept 
within  the  $50  limit. 

"My  learned  friend  says  we  (publishers)  were  all 
wrong  in  power,  and  the  suggestion  was  that  you  con- 
tracted for  power  and  charged  up  so  much  per  month," 
said  Mr.  Tilley.  To  illustrate  his  contention  he  took 
the  power  costs  for  the  groundwood  mill  of  Price 
Bros.  He  went  on  to  maintain  that  if  these  costs  were 
credited  to  the  whole  year  that  it  would  bring  down 
the  price  by  forty-two  cents  per  ton. 

On  the  matter  of  machine  losses  Mr.  Tilley  said  that 
^the  United  States  investigation  had  shown  that  the 
losses  in  the  American  mills  amounted  to  about  80 
pounds  per  ton  ,and  in  the  Canadian  mills  about  71 
pounds  per  ton.  He  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
eight  dollar  increase  which  had  been  allowed  by  the 
Commissioner,  claiming  that  it  had  been  made  on  the 
theory  that  the  costs  would  advance  that  much.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Sabbaton,  Mr.  Tilley  said,  had  testified  that  la- 
bor had  advanced  15  per  cent,  which  meant  two  dol- 
lars per  ton  of  paper.  Mr.  Tilley  took  up  an  item  in 
the  Laurentide  report,  showing  that  the  advance  had 
been  from  $5.30  to  $5.68,  an  increase  of  thirty-eight 
cents  or  7.2  per  cent.  "We  were  told  it  was  fifteen 
per  cent.  It  is  hardly  half.  This  does  not  mean  all 
the  labor,  but  it  is  the  only  pure  labor  item  we  can 
find."  Mr.  Sabbaton  also  claimed  a  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  freight.  "We  cannot  check  that,"  said  Mr. 
Tilley. 

Spreading  the  Laurentide  costs  over  July,  August 
and  September,  Mr.  Tilley  said  they  averaged  $44.98, 
and  on  top  of  this  Mr.  Pringle  had  added  eight  dol- 
lars, making  them  $52.98,  whereas  he  claimed  the  later 
Clarkson  report  showed  them  to  have  been  $43.75 — a 
difference  of  $9.23  per  ton. 

Speaking  on  .  averaging  the  costs  of  the  mills,  Mr. 
Tilley  said  that  if  the  average  of  cost  and  the  average 
of  profit  was  carried  right  through  that  it  would  work 
no  injury.  He  went  on  to  show  that  what  perhaps  one 
mill  made  on  one  item,  another  mill  made  on  another, 
for  instance,  a  mill  near  its  wood  supplies  got  cheaper 
wood,  but  to  reach  its  customers  in  the  old  days  it 
usually  had  to  pay  more  freight. 

During  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Tilley  spoke 
in  connection  with  the  Fort  Frances  Company.  He 
also  touched  upon  the  inclusion  as  "costs"  by  Lauren- 
tide of  expenses  in  defending  the  anti-combine  prose- 
cution in  the  United  States.  The  item  amounted  to 
$2,523.91  per  month,  or  about  thirty  cents  per  ton. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Tilley 
referred  to  the  situation  which  arose  last  fall  when  Mr. 
Pringle  set  Ms  price  after  the  Booth  and  Fort  Frances 


Companies  had  intimated  they  could  n©  longer  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Tilley,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said: 
"Mr.  Pringle,  as  a  person  anxious  to  do  what  was 
right  was  naturally  disturbed  by  anything  that  would 
cause  an  upheaval.  One  can  understand  the  pressure 
such  an  attitude  would  have  on  a  Commissioner.  Our 
suspicion  is  that  pressure  meant  the  fixation  of  a 
higher  price,  and  that  the  price  actually  fixed  was 
brought  about  by  duress.  We  do  not  cTiticize  Mr. 
Pringle,  for  we,  of  course,  appreciate  his  position." 

Mr.  Montgomery  made  a  brief  reply  in  which  he 
asked  the  Judges  if  it  was  conceivable  that  men  of  the 
knowledge  and  standing  such  as  John  R.  Booth  and 
Sir  William  Price,  thoroughly  knowing  their  business 
as  they  did,  would  hazard  their  whole  business  by 
saying,  "We  cannot  supjjly  at  the  present  price,  and 
the  Commissioner  can  take  our  mills  and  try  it. ' '  Also 
they  faced  the  prospect  of  the  Government  cutting  off 
their  export,  if  they  had  even  been  receiving  such  a 
price  as  the  counsel  for  the  newspapers  had  alleged. 

In  referring  to  the  many  details  which  Mr.  Tilley 
had  criticized  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  at  the  best 
such  things  would  be  a  matter  for  cross-examination 
of  manufacturers '  experts,  and  that  the  arguments 
advanced  could  not  be  accepted  as  evidence. 

Differentials  Considered.  >. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  appeals  in  the 
newsprint  case  as  to  the  price,  the  appeals  in  the  dif- 
ferential were  taken  up.  On  behalf  of  the  Spanish 
River  and  other  companies,  Mr.  Victor  E.  Mitchell, 
K.C.,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Dominion  Cabinet, 
and  especially  the  order  in  council  granting  author- 
ity for  the  payment  of  differentials. 

He  maintained  that  the  passing  of  the  order  was  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  international  trade, 
and  styled  it  "as  a  lamentable  condition  that  we 
should  have  reached  a  point  in  this  country  when  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  interfered  with  like  that. 
It  is  a  very  serious  day  for  Canada  when  the  execu- 
tive can  commit  such  acts  and  we  have  to  submit  to 
them  in  silence." 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  desired  to  make  public  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  individual  rights.  He  believed 
it  was  the  duty  of  counsel  when  he  saw  his  client's 
rights  infringed  upon  to  protest.  "We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  our  views  before  the  public  because 
the  publishers  were  interested  in  excluding  them  from 
their  columns.  I  say  the  rights  of  these  mills  have 
been  interfered  with  without  justification." 

After  the  position  of  the  different  mills  had  been 
placed  before  the  Judges,  it  was  argued  that  Fort 
Prances  had  a  territory  all  its  own  in  which  the  other 
mills  could  not  compete  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  incurring  high  freight  rates.  Further  on  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Middleton  made  the  significant  remark  that  the 
mills  were  to  supply  in  their  "due  proportion"  and  not 
"proportion  pro  rata,"  and  further  that  it  could  not 
be  argued  that  Fort  Frances'  due  proportion  was  not 
to  take  care  of  its  own  territory. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Phillips,  of  course,  made  objection  stat- 
ing that  he  hoped  the  members  were  still  open  for  ar- 
gument on  the  point.  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  said  he 
Avas  and  that  he  had  only  made  a  "suggestion." 

Mr.  Montgomery  on  behalf  of  the  contributing  mills, 
went  very  fully  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  having  been  and  still  being  an 
"intolerable"  one.  "If  the  Commissioner  ever  makes 
another  order  of  this  kind  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen,"  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 
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HOW  TWO  CANADIANS  VIEW  EXPORTS. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  superficial  notion 
that  Canadians  and  Americans  have  fallen  heir  to  a 
great  export  market  through  the  temporary  demise 
of  European  competition.  That  some  of  our  pulp  and 
})aper  men  are  giving  the  matter  searching  attention 
is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Financial 
Times  of  Montreal,  y 

T.  J.  Stevenson  on  Lack  of  Shipping. 

T.  ,1.  Stevenson,  Sales  Manager  of  The  Kiordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  condemns  it  as  a  weakness  in 
Canadian  commercialism  in  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up — the  best  policy  is  to  go  out  and  get  the  busi- 
ness at  once. 

The  Paper  business  in  Canada  is  not  over  brisk,  but 
of  course  this  is  the  inventory  period,  and  directly  that 
is  finished  orders  will  come  in  both  for  foreign  and 
home  trade.  Although  both  pulp  and  paper  would  be 
at  a  high  price  for  some  time  he  looks  for  a  lot  of 
business  by  the  end  of  February.  Everything  points 
to  the  price  of  paper  continuing  on  the  upward  grade. 
In  the  first  place  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  shows  a 
big  shortage — in  fact,  the  trade  had  for  two  years 
been  short  of  many  necessities  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  business. 

All  contracts  for  pulp  wood,  chemicals,  etc.,  are 
contracted  two  years  ahead,  and  until  these  run  out, 
and  prices  right  themselves,  the  cost  of  paper  cannot 
very  well  decrease. 

"The  Canadian  mills  do  not  fear  competition  if  they 
can  get  shipping  transportation.  The  Kiordon  Co. 
want  to  ship  one  million  dollars  worth  of  product  this 
year,  and  means  to  do  it,  but  we  lack  ship  space.  There 
is  little  help  coming  to  us  from  Europe.  One  day 
some  one  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Canada  wants 
ships  at  reasonable  freights  to  export  her  manufac- 
tures. At  present,  preference  seems  to  be  given  to 
Sweden — a  pro-German  country.  When  the  powers 
that  be  have  time  to  remember  that  Canada  has  a  lot 
of  paper  to  export  to  Europe  and  will  give  the  manu- 
facturers reasonable  freight  rates,  we  are  prepared  to 
go  ahead  and  ship  a  lot  of  stuff  for  which  we  already 
have  a  market,"  said  Mr.  Stevenson. 

One  client  of  his  firm,  who  had  eight  steamers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  but  one  left  now — the 
others  have  all  been  sunk — and  the  remaining  vessel 
is  being  sent  to  Canada  to  carry  away  paper.  In  short, 
Canada  does  not  fear  competition  if  she  can  get  trans- 
porttaion.  Australia  is  becoming  a  factor  in  paper 
purchases  and  a  big  trade  will  spring  up  there  —  but, 
here  again,  the  question  of  transportatioh  comes  in  to 
prevent  our  market  spreading.  Orders  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  received  in  surprisingly  large 
numbers  for  all  classes  of  paper.  Directly  Canada 
can  get  anything  like  pre-war  prices  for  shipping,  the 
paper  trade  here  is  going  to  have  a  very  good  time 
indeed. 

In  regard  to  lumber  and  the  big  orders  given  by  the 
Allies  to  Canada,  there  is  plenty  of  cut  lumber  stowed 
away  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  there  Avill  be  no 
shortage  here  in  conse(iuence  of  this  big  demand. 

There  is  a  scheme  on  foot,  Mr.  Stevenson  believes, 
for  a  kind  of  reciprocity  in  paper  and  pulp  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  such  should  come 
to  pass  it  will  of  course  mean  the  elimination  of 
many  small  mills  making  writing  and  small  paper,  but 
in  the  end  such  an  agreement  is  bound  to  benefit  the 
consumers.  The  scheme,  however,  is  not  definitely 
formed  yet,  but  such  a  plan  might  be  of  decided  bene- 
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C.  Howard  Smith  Optimistic. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  President  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Pai>er  Mills  Co.,  wishes  to  be  put  down  as  an  ex- 
treme optimist  in  connection  with  the  future  commer- 
cial development  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  paper  industry.  While  he  could  do  with  more  la- 
bor, he  personally  has  no  anxiety  as  to  future  labor 
troubles. 

His  firm  has  always  paid  good  wages,  and  he  can- 
not foresee  any  reduction  coming  in  the  pay  of  work- 
ers. In  no  industry  can  wages  decrease  until  food  is 
lowered  in  price,  and  he  sees  no  sign  of  that  at  pres- 
ent. Rather,  he  looks  for  an  increase  of  wages,  espe- 
cially in  Europe.  Workers  there  are  not  going  to  be 
contented  with  the  rates  they  have  been  paid  in  the 
past,  and  will  demand  substantial  increases.  This  will 
help  Canada  a  lot  in  her  export  trade,  as  it  is  the  high 
rate  wage  which  makes  production  here  so  expensive 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  export  of  paper,  Canada  can  now 
put  a  lot  of  paper  into  Europe  if  we  can  get  freight 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  Government,  he  under- 
stands, fixed  the  Ocean  rates — and  if  that  is  the  case 
some  one  is  giving  a  preference  to  Sweden — -(a  coun- 
try which  has  been  pro-German  diiring  the  whole  per- 
iod of  the  war.)  At  present,  the  freight  from  Canada 
to  Europe  is  eight  times  as  great  as  from  Sweden  to 
England.  And  further,  owing  to  present  arrange- 
ment, Sweden  is  allowed  to  export  to  Soixth  America 
at  a  far  loAver  freight  rate  than  is  Canada.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  this  should  be  the  ea.se.  but  that  is  how 
matters  stand  at  the  present  time.  However,  things 
should  right  them.selves,  and  Mr.  Smith  sees  for  Can- 
ada a  tremendous  future  in  the''  paper  indu.stry  both 
for  home  and  foreign  consurn^tion. 


HOW  MOVING  NASHWAAK  MOVES  ST.  JOHN. 

The  St.  John,  N.B.,  "Standard,"  regrets  the  con- 
templated removal  of  the  Nashwaak  pulp  mill  from 
the  city  to  Marysville,  biit  does  not  consider  it  proper 
or  possible  for  the  city  to  do  anything  to  prevent  it.  As 
against  possible  advantages  to  the  company  in  the 
matter  of  labor  costs,  insurance  and  taxes  and  being 
nearer  their  raw  material,  the  "Standard"  has  the 
following  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  citizens  of  St. 
John  who  -work  at  the  mill : 

This  industry  gives  employment  to  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons,  of  Avhom  a  con- 
siderable number  are  middle-aged  and  have  been  in 
this  employment  for  a  long  time.  In  so  far  as  the 
younger  employees  of  the  company  are  concerned, 
they  can  undoubtedly  find  positions  elsewhere  and  in 
other  lines,  but  the  older  class  of  men  will  experience 
difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  changed  condi- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  their  regular  work  may,  in  some 
cases,  result  in  direct  hardship." 

The  dam  will  probably  be  built  by  the  Amberson 
Hydraulic  Construction  Company,  of  Montreal.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  site  of  the  old  dam  which  was 
located  at  Marysville  when  the  Gibson  company  oper- 
ated lumber  mills  there  will  be  used. 

This  location  will  do  away  with  towing  logs  as  done 
at  present.    A  new  mill  might  cost  .$400,000. 


A  NEW  SEMI- WEEKLY  IN  MONCTON. 

L 'Evangeline  of  Moncton  has  changed  from  a  week- 
ly to  a  semi-weekly,  and  increased  its  subscription 
rate  to  $2, 
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FOREIGN  GOODS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN— OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

This  brief  account  of  some  possibilities  for  Cana- 
dian trade  in  pulp  and  paper  with  and  through  Great 
Britain  Avas  sent  us  a  short  time  ago  by  Major  Barlow 
&  Son.  In  subsequent  articles  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  plans  to  introduce  in  a  more  personal  way 
to  its  readers  a  number  of  firms  who  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  Canadian  products  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  wood  pulp  was  first  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain — approximately,  about  six- 
ty years  ago,  and  paper  of  wood  pulp,  some  fifty  to 
fiftj-five  years  ago. 

Paper  made  from  pulp  was  in  those  days  unfamiliar 
with  many,  and  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  it  was 
generally  purchased,  the  Trade  preferring  the  domes- 
tic article. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  production,  start- 
ing with  machines  fifty  to  sixty  inches  wide,  and  these 
have  now  reached  a  width  of  160  to  180  inches,  and 
even  beyond,  Avith  an  enormous  total  production  which 
has  grown  so  stupendous  that  well  may  the  man  un- 
acquainted with  the  Trade,  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder 
what  becomes  of  all  this  output.  The  grades  of  paper 
and  board  also  made  from  this  material  have  gradu- 
ally groAvn  until  they  can  be  numbered  in  the  hun- 
dreds, and  now  papers  are  made  and  have  an  enorm- 
ous sale  in  substance  varying  from  20  x  30  —  5  lbs. 
per  ream  of  480  sheets  or  twelve  grams  per  square 
metre  to  20  x  30  —  150  to  200  lbs.,  or  370  to  500  grams, 
and  varieties  such  as  mechanical  paper,  thin  tissues, 
M.G.  and  unglazed,  sulphite,  bag  papers,  kraft  browns 
— although  why  should  Ave  adhert  to  so  "Hunnish"  a 
term  for  this  latter  paper,  the  trade  may  explain, 
Avhen  there  are  so  many  we  could  derive  from  Allied 
countries,  such  as  "Forte"  or  "Porza"  Paper,  etc. — 
greaseprooof  and  parchment  papers,  banks,  writing 
papers,  embossed  papers,  woodpulp  and  imitation  lea- 
ther boards— ^lain  and  embossed,  coated  boards,  etc., 
etc. 

The  prices  of  these  grades  have  also  varied  even  be- 
fore war,  for  many  years.  There  has  invariably,  due 
to  keen  competition,  been  a  tendency  for  prices  gradu- 
ally to  fall,  until  many  who  had  to  deal  with  finding 
markets  for  these  with  a  living  margin,  came  to  won- 
der if  paper  would  in  years  to  come,  ever  be  given 
away,  or  nearly  so.  Since  the  Avar,  however,  with  the 
ever-increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  coal,  materials, 
chemicals,  colors,  etc.,  there  has  been  a  rapid  change 
Avhich  is  also  largely  due  to  diminished  output  of  mills 
rnd  restrictions  on  imports,  bringing  in  its  train  in  re- 
cent times,  almost  a  panic  in  securing  supplies. 

Although  much  foreign  made  paper  and  boards 
finds  is  way  to  the  British  and  Colonial  markets  — 
doubtless,  with  the  probability  of  these  markets  be- 
ing closed  in  the  future  to  the  enemy  countries,  there 
presents  itself  a  vast  field  for  enterprise  to  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  makers,  if  full  advantage  of  the 
natural  resources  nature  has  endowed  them  with  in 
the  extensive  forests  of  timber,  is  taken  and  oppor- 
tunity seized  for  enlarging  their  plants,  and  other 
companies  in  building  mills,  and  diverting  a  large 
trade,  formerly  in  German  and  Austrian  hands,  to 
this  one  of  our  most  prosperous  colonies.  This  will 
generally  be  considered  an  opportune  time  for  Can- 
ada to  take  advantage  in  extending  its  pulp  and  paper 
output  and  prepare  for  the  after-Avar  trade,  of  Avhich 
there  must  be  a  large  one  for  the  progressive  manu- 


facturers, Avho  are  looking  into  the  future  and  who 
are  seeking  to  extend  their  markets. 

With  the  enormous  material  resources  in  our  Colon- 
ies, there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Great  Britain, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  colonies  which  build  up  our 
Empire,  should  not  be  self-supporting  in  the  supplies 
of  pulp  and  paper,  and  not  depend  in  the  future  upon 
enemy  supplies  and  "dumping"  and  thereby  further 
assist  in  binding  the  Empire,  and  eliminate  the  enemy 
competition  upon  our  own  ground.  There  are  many 
grades  of  paper  which  the  old  country  in  the  past 
looked  to  the  enemy  to  supply,  and  which  with  fore- 
sight and  industry  should  be  manufactured  equally 
well  in  our  own  Empire,  and  would  be  bought  with 
better  grace  knowing  they  were  our  OAvn  make. 

 U-'"^  

ANOTHER  NEWFOUNDLAND  PAPER  MILL. 

Another  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  started  the 
coming  summer  on  the  Terra  Nova  River,  inside  Alex- 
ander Bay,  B.B.,  by  Captain  Storm,  a  Norwegian  for- 
merly of  the  firm  of  Storm  and  Parks,  who  were  con- 
tractors for  several  years  past  for  the  A.  N.  D.  Co.  at 
Botwood.  They  dissolved  partnership  about  two  years 
ago,  and  after  a  visit  to  Norway  Capt.  Storm  returned 
to  Newfoundland  with  a  vicAv  to  locating  the  best  tim- 
ber area  for  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  He 
covered  on  foot  the  whole  country  from  Grand  Falls 
to  Bay  d'Espoir,  140  miles.  He  subsequently  crossed 
the  Terra  Nova  country  and  found  the  location  and 
the  timber  that  suited  his  purpose.  In  February  of 
last  year  he  enlisted  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
some  Norwegian  friends  of  high  financial  standing, 
and  the  result  is  that  all  the  capital  required  has  been 
subscribed  and  Avork  will  begin  early  next  summer.  A 
hydraulic  engineer  has  been  over  the  territory  Avhere 
they  intend  to  operate  and  all  the  conditions  have  been 
pronounced  satisfactory.  It  Avill  mean  the  expendi- 
ture in  two  years  of  at  least  a  million  dollars,  and  a 
wage  earning  power  to  the  country  of  about  $750,000 
a  year.  Capt.  Storm,  AA^ho  is  in  the  city  at  present, 
leaves  shortly  for  NorAvay  and  hopes  to  return  next 
June. — St.  John's,  Nfld.,  Trade  Review. 


EXPORT  POSSIBILITIES  IN  PAPER. 

A  lively  enquiry  for  export  is  being  experienced  by 
the  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal.  "These  en- 
quiries," states  R.  H.  Ecclestone,  advertising  manager, 
' '  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
from  quarters  Avhere,  we  believe,  permanent  trade  can 
be  established.  This  business,  if  maintained,  will  lead 
to  greater  production  and  eventually  tend  toward  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  enabling  Can- 
adian mills  to  compete  still  more  successfully.  We  may 
say  that  during  the  Avar  Ave  have  been  carrying  on 
our  business  Avith  the  idea  in  mind  that  opportunities 
Avould  still  be  greater  after  the  war,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  change  that  idea  noAv. " 


Do  not  work  Avith  defective  chains,  cables,  tools,  or 
appliances  of  any  kind,  or  in  an  unsafe  place.  Care- 
fully examine  same  and  report  dangerous  conditions 
to  your  foreman. 

Do  not  turn  on  any  electricity,  gas,  steam,  air,  acid 
or  water,  or  set  in  motion  any  machinery,  or  throAV 
doAvn  any  material,  Avithout  first  seeing  if  anyone  is 
i'l  a  position  to  be  injured,  and  all  safety  guards  are 
in  their  proper  place. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


Please  note  correction  on  page  104  for  table  in  Mr. 
Stadler's  article  on  costs  of  motor  installation. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Pulp  possibilities  of  rice  straw.  Paper  23  (1918) 
No.  8,  p.  21.  P^'rom  Bulletin  of  tlie  Imperial  Institute 
reproduced  in  the  Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper 
Trade  Journal.— E.JC-M. 

A-9.  A  bleaching-  powder  for  hot  climates.  Paper 
23  (1918)  No.  12,  p.  15-16.  Prom  World's  Paper 
Trade  Rev.  In  experiments  carried  out  in  the  labora- 
tory at  temperatures  well  within  the  limits  of  tropical 
variations  the  deterioration  of  bleaching  powder  is 
very  considerable,  and  increases  rapidly  with  rise  of 
temperature.  At  98°  F.  96  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  bleaching  powder  measured  as  "available  chlor- 
ine" is  lost  in  eight  weeks,  while  at  113°  F.  a  tem- 
perature encountered  in  an  Egyptian  summer,  the 
same  loss  is  encountered  in  two  weeks.  The  decom- 
position is  due  to  moisture  in  the  bleaching  powder. 
It  is  difficult  to  remove  this  moisture  by  dessieation 
even  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  By  mixing  freshly 
ignited  quicklime  Avith  commercial  bleaching  powder 
the  authors  prepared  a  dry  powder  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  113°  F.  (45°  C),  loses  from 
3-10  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  in  three  months,  in- 
stead of  as  with  ordinary  bleaching  poAvder  under 
similar  conditions,  the  -whole  of  it  in  three  weeks. — - 
E.K.M. 

A-12.  Corn  cob  adhesive.  F.  B.  La  Forge,  IT.  S. 
Dept.  Agri.  Paper  23  (1918),  No.  8,  p.  16-17.  Com  cob 
adhesive  is  an  indefinite  mixture,  probablv  consisting 
chiefly  of  pentosans  which  have  been  partiallv  hydrol- 
ized  and  dissolved  from  dry  field  corn  cobs  by  treat- 
ing with  water  under  pressure.  It  is  usually  em- 
nloyed  in  a  concentration  of  about  60  per  cent,  solids. 
The  extract  seems  to  be  acceptable  as  an  adhesive  in 
the  manufacture  of  fibre  box  board,  corrugated  fibre 
board,  etc.  The  adhesive  seems  to  possess  nearly  twice 
the  covering  power  per  unit  of  weight  as  silicate  of 
soda.  Only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  ma- 
terial can  be  determined  by  laboratory  experiments. 
It  is  probably,  that,  from  the  total  data  which  is 
available,  the  cost  of  producing  corn  cob  adhesive 
would  not  be  more  than  $5  a  ton.7-E.K.M. 

N-14.  Estimation  of  asbestos  paper.  Paper  23 
(1918)  No.  5.  p.  19-20.  From  Chemist- Analyst.  The 
following  analyses  of  the  paper  have  given  reliable  re- 
sults as  to  the  actual  composition  of  the  sheet  mois- 
ture,   total    combustible    ingredients,  and'  starch. — 

E.  K.M. 

A-15.  The  fluorescent  properties  of  cellulose.  Paper 
2?.  n918)  No.  10,  p.  15.  Through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
36,  18.  Researches  by  S.  J.  Lewis  that  demonstrates 
the  fluorescence  of  cellulose  and  its  derivatives.  — 
EK.M. 

B-5.  Motor-driven  saw  for  felling  trees.  Paper  23 
(1918^  No.  8,  p.  15-16.— E.K.M. 
B-7.  Production  of  pulp  on  balsam  lands.  EdAvard 

F.  McCarthy  and  Raymond  J.  Hoyle.  Dept.  Forest 
Utilization,  N.Y.  State  College  of  Forestry.  Paper  23 


(1918)  No.  7,  p.  14-18.  Summary:  (1)  That  swamp 
balsam  lands  are  aa'cII  able  to  care  for  themselves  and 
will  continue  to  produce  pulp  timber  when  cut  over; 
(2)  that  removal  of  less  valuable  trees  would  increase 
the  volume  production  of  balsam  and  should  be  given 
attention;  (3)  that  extreme  liability  to  Avindfall  even 
in  virgin  stand  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  com- 
plete utilization  to  the  loAvest  merchantable  size ;  (4) 
that  natural  reproduction  Avill  care  for  the  future 
crop  if  fire  is  kept  out;  (5)  that  these  lands  may  be 
expected  to  produce  a  cord  of  pulp  per  acre  per  year 
Avithout  excessive  care.  No  other  type  in  the  north- 
ern forest  can  be  managed  as  easih'  as  this  one. — 
E.K.M.  ^ 

C-7.  Improvements  in  barking  drums.  Paper  23 
(1918)  No.  8,  p.  19-21.  An  account  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  construction  of  the  American 
Barking  drum.    Illustrations.— E.K.M. 

E-2.  The  disposal  of  waste  sulphite  liquor.  Paper  23 
(1918)  No.  5,  p.  18-19.  From  Chem.  and  Met.  Eng. 
Oct.  1,  1918.  Pat.  issued  to  Jacob  Robeson  in  1906 
knoAA'u  as  Robeson  process.  The  process  roughly  con- 
sists in  neutralizing  the  liquor  and  evaporating  it  to 
a  thick  syrup  or  to  dryness  under  reduced  pressure. 
The  ligneous  spruce  product  is  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  glutrin.  It  is  in  substance  the  sulphonated 
lignins  neutralized  with  lime  and  magnesia,  Avith  other 
bases  substituted  or  the  lime  removed  for  special  pur- 
poses by  processes  patented  and  controled  by  the 
company.  The  gum  has  an  unusual  affinity  for  clay 
and  the  manufacturers  set  out  to  introduce  the  pro- 
duct as  a  road  binder.  Portland  cement  with  sharp 
sand  in  volume  1-3  breaks  approximately  at  200-230 
lb.  Glutrin  with  sharp  sand  mixed  AA-ith  15%  clay 
shoAvs  the  same  tensile  strength  in  volume  of  1  to  25. 
Other  uses  are  coming  to  the  fore. — E.K.M. 

F-4.  New  black  liquor  recovery  process.  Paper  23 
(1918)  No.  10,  p.  16-18.  U.S.  pat.  No.  1,  279,  604,  is- 
sued to  0.  G.  Stage,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  covers 
certain  steps  in  the  treatment  of  pulp,  black  liquor 
and  transference  of  ga^es. — E.K.M. 

F-5.   Indirect  cooking  by  forced  circulation.  Dr. 

Albert  E.  Nielson.  Paper  23  (1918)  No.  10,  p.  11-15. 
The  Morterud  system  of  cooking  chemical  pulp  indi- 
rectly with  forced  circidation.  The  folloAving  are  dis- 
cussed :  a  comparison  of  methods ;  rcA'olving  diges- 
ters; stationary  digesters  Avithout  forced  circulation: 
indirect  cooking  Avith  stationary  digesters  equipped 
Avith  steam  coils  Avithout  forced  circulation ;  indirect 
cooking  AA'ith  steam  coils  inside  the  dige.sters  Avith 
forced  circulation  by  injectors;  indirect  cooking  Avith 
stationary  digesters  equipped  Avith  the  Morterud  sys- 
tem Avith  forced  circulation ;  and  the  Morterud  pro- 
cess. The  more  the  direct  cooking  is  forced,  the  more 
overcooking  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester, 
and  the  greater  the  heat  loss.  Actual  tests  have 
shoAvn  that  the  strength  of  the  pulp  by  the  indirect 
cooking  process  Avith  forced  circulation  is  15  per  cent., 
and  the  yield  8  to  12  per  cent,  higher  than  by  direct 
cooking.    The  difference  in  consi.stence  of  the  black 
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liquor  by  direct  cooking  and  indirect  cooking  is 
about  5°  Be;  the  coal  consumption  is  reduced  25  to 
35  per  cent. ;  the  alkali  consumption  is  reduced  10  per 
cent. ;  the  number  of  rotary  furnaces  is  reduced  50  per 
cent.  ;and  the  digester  equipment  30  per  cent. — E.  K. 
M. 

H-5.  Chlorinated  lime  vs.  electrolytic  bleach.  Paper 
23  (1918).  No.  9.  From  Papirfabrikant,  through  Lon- 
don Paper  Maker.  Comparative  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  electrolytic  and  lime  bleaching  solutioils.  The 
results  for  the  saving  in  chlorine  depend  upon  the 
special  working  conditions.  In  the  ease  of  two  hol- 
landers  the  writer  observed  the  value  19  per  cent, 
given  as  the  saving  of  electrolytic  bleach,  but  would 
not  say  this  was  a  normal  value.  As  to  the  advantage 
in  the  comparison  of  electrolytic  and  chloride  of  lime 
bleach  in  the  bleaching  of  cellulose  there  is  no  doubt. 
If  the  chlorine  saving  is  small  the  proof  is  at  hand, 
nevertheless,  that  the  electrolytic  bleach  has  a  better 
effect  than  the  chloride  of  lime  bleach. — E.K.M. 

H-5.  Guide  t©  the  bleaching  of  pulp  and  paper. 
James  Beveridge.  Paper  23  (1918)  No.  8,  p.  11-15.  Pro- 
cesses for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  fibres  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  mill. — E.K.M.  y' 

K-23.  Points  concerning  water-proofing  materials. 
Paper  23  (1918)  No.  12,  p.  14.  Abstract  in  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  from  India  Rubber  J.  The  author  had  ex^ 
amined  samples  classified  as  manufactured  by  pro- 
cesses involving  the  use  of  the  following:  (1)  alum- 
inum soaps;  (2)  asphaltum  paraffin,  pitch,  etc.  (3) 
cellulose  dissolved  in  cupraminonium  solution  and 
other  forms  of  dissolved  cellulose;  (4)  drying  oils; 
(5)  two  layers  of  fabrics  with  an  intermediate  ad- 
hesive layer.  His  conclusions  are:  (1)  Basic  alumin- 
um acetate  and  saponified  linseed  oil  yield  a  specially 
durable  product.  The  fabrics  have  a  good  water  re- 
pellent surface,  but  do  not  stand  rough  handling  well. 

(2)  Asphaltum  is  a  good  material  for  the  purpose.  Dis- 
advantages of  paraffin  are  that  it  tends  to  become 
brittle  and  to  favor  the  growth  of  mildew.  Rosin  and 
wool  grease  are  unsatisfactory  admixtures.  A  solu- 
tion of  rubber  in  melted  paraffin  gives  good  results. 

(3)  Objections  to  this  process,  (cellulose  solution),  are 
that  it  is  expensive  and  that  fabrics  are  harsh,  and 
are  liable  to  give  off  an  irritant  dust  when  handled. 
They  strongly  resist  the  growth  of  mildew.  (4)  These 
fabrics  are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  al- 
most invariably  crack  as  the  result  of-  repeated  creas- 
ing. (5)  The  middle  layer  of  double  fabrics  must  be 
possessed  of  good  waterproofing  and  lasting  proper- 
ties. Poor  rubber,  for  example,  is  of  no  value.  For 
testing  waterproof  quality,  the  sample  is  stretched 
over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  and  a  spray  of  water  (e.g., 
from  a  Gooch  crucible)  allowed  to  fall  on  it  from  a 
height.  The  time  which  elapses  before  the  first  drop 
passes  through,  and  the  amount  passing  through  in  a 
given  time  are  noted ;  or  the  material  is  folded  into  a 
pocket  which  is  then  filled  with  heavy  articles  and 
immersed  in  water.  A  good  fabric  should  not  wet 
through  in  twenty-four  hours.  Samples  should  not 
develop  mildew  growth  in  five  days  when  suspended 
in  a  desiccator  containing  a  variety  of  such  growths. 
The  effect  of  temperatures  of  0°  F.  and  120°  F.  for 
eight  hours  upon  the  waterproof  quality  of  samples 
should  be  determined.  A  chemical  examination 
should  also  be  made.- — E.  K^M. 

N-0.  Apportioning  the  costs  of  power..  B.  M.  Ban- 
croft. Paper  23  (1918)  No.  6.  p.  13-14.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  and  how  to  overcome  them  in  building  a 


. p-owex.  cost  system. — E. 

N-0.  Factors  in  fufel  economy.  Robert  H.  Kuss, 
Paper  23  1918)  No.  5,  p.  21-23.  Abstract  of  paper 
on  the  subject  of  coal  conservation  presented  before 
the  Detroit  Section  of  the  Am.  Soc.  of  Mech.  Eng.  Re- 
produced from  Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.  for  Oct., 
1918.— E.K.M. 

R-1.  Chemical  developments  in  a  paper  mill.  Paper 
23  (1918)  No.  10,  p.  19.  Through  Canadian  Forestry 
J.  A.  concise  account  of  the  chemical  developments  in 
the  pulp  and.  paper  plant  of  the  Brown  Corporation  at 
Berlin,  N.Ii:— E.K.M. 

K-3.  Cost  accounting.  S.  L.  Bush,  Paper  23  (1918), 
No.  7,  p.  11-13.  How  to  govern  and  show  expense 
in  a  productive  department. — E.K.M. 

R-7.  Productive  labor.  John  Balch,  Paper  23  (1918) 
No.  6,  p.  15.  Method  of  determining  machine  labor 
costs  and  pro^laietive  labor  costs. — E.K.M. 

R-0.  Africa  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
(L'Afrique  et  I'industrie  de  la  cellulose  et  du  papier), 
Le  Papier,  No.  .  7,  p.  121  (1918).  An  article  studying 
the  possibilities  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  in  Af- 
rica and  Treatment  of  "Baobab"  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply investigated. — 0.  R^^"^'         ■  1 

GROUNDWOOD  YIELDS.  ^ 

The  following  interesting  figures  on  the  production 

of  groundwood  from  various  Canadian  species  were 
^compiled  by  R.  0.  Sweezy. 

Species:  Yield  of  pulp  per  100  cu.  ft.  solid  rossed 
wood.    (Bone  dry  basis.) 

Balsam  fir                                            ...  ...  1908 

Red  fir   1915 

White  fir   2007 

Alpine  fir  ...  ,  2068 

Amabilis  fir    1872 

Lowland  fir  ■.  2153 

Noble  fir   1920 

Eastern  hemlock  . .  ...   2030 

Western  hemlock   2160 

Tamarack   2620 

Western  larch   2100 

Lodpole  pine 

Montana   2136 

California   1926 

Western  yellow  pine   2061 

Jack  pine   2126 

Lodgepole  pine 

Fall  cut                                         ...  V.  2503 

Spring  cut   2405. 

White  pine                                                . . .  1885 

Englemann  spruce 

Montana   2250 

Colorado   1965 

Sitka  spruce   2040 

White  spruce   2400 

White  birch   2954 

Poplar   2168 

Black  gum   2612 


PAPER  MILL  FOR  CtARKE  CITY,  P.  Q. 

"Le  Moniteur  de  Commerce,"  Montreal,  is  informed 
that  the  Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Clarke  City,  is 
seriously  considering  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  to 
use  the  pulp  they  produce. 


When  carrying  bars  or  other  material  out  of  doors, 
be  careful  so  as  not  to  strike  persons  passing  by. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Applications  for  the  use  of  115  enemy  owned  acid 
and  dye  patents  have  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com- 
pany is  seeking  the  use  of  forty-eight  patents  on  acid 
dyes,  bringing  their  total  of  applications  for  enemy 
owned  patents  up  to  208.  The  National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,,  filed  142  applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  enemy  owned  acid  dye  patents  and 
the  process  of  making  them.  Applications  for  twenty- 
five  ammonia  patents  were  made  by  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company. 

A  brief  shut  down  at  some  of  the  mills  in  the 
northern  New  York  district  is  strongly  probable  in 
the  immediate  future.  Unsettled  market  conditions 
due  to  order  shortage  usually  prevalent  at  this  time 
of  the  year  have  created  a  situation  that  has  reflected 
upon  operations  at  the  mills.  Several  of  the  mills 
have  temporarily  suspended  operations  while  machin- 
ery is  being  taken  down  for  repair.  The  order  short- 
age is  not  being  felt  by  the  ne\^^sprint  mills  to  any 
marked  extent.  The  manufacturers  of  other  grades 
are  mostly  affected.  The  mills  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  and  the  Taggart  Paper  Company  are  still 
running  full  time. 

More  than  $8,800,000  of  the  $11,000,000  first  mort- 
gage sinking  fund  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Company,  due  on  July  1,  have  been 
deposited  under  the  deposit  agreement.  The  com- 
mittee points  out  that  the  proposed  new  issue  must 
be  taken  by  the  present  bondholders,  as  it  has  been 
impossible  to  arrange  an  underwriting  of  the  is.sue. 
Time  for  the  deposit  of  the  bonds  has  been  extended 
until  the  close  of  business  on  February  20. 

The  offices  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company  at  Bo- 
gota, New  Jersey,  were  completely  gutted  by  fire  last 
week,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $5,000.  Prompt  re- 
sponse to  an  alarm  by  the  Bogota  and  Hackensack 
fire  departments  and  effective  work  kept  the  blaze 
from  spreading  to  the  plant  of  the  American  Paper 
Mill.  Though  the  Federal  offices  were  completely 
razed  by  the  fire,  all  valuable  papers  in  the  safe  were 
found  intact. 

A  permanent  association  of  card  board  manufactur- 
ers was  formed  recently  at  a  formal  meeting  of  lead- 
ing card  board  men  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  Association  in  New  York.  J.  B.  Van 
Horn,  of  the  Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company,  was 
elected  to  serve  as  temporary  chairman.  J.  A.  Lowe, 
of  the  Falulah  Paper  Company,  FitcMnirg,  Mass.,  was 
cho.sen  temporary  secretary.  Lowel  Emerson,  Rhode 
Island  Paper  Company ;  J.  H.  Connor,  American  Coat- 
ing Mills,  and  J.  M.  S.  Ewing,  of  the  A.  M.  Collins 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  were  appointed  to  serve  as  an 
organization  and  nominating  committee  to  report 
later  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  during  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  convention  next  month. 

An  extra  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  has  been  de- 
clared upon  the  stock  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Cor  Corporation,  payable  in  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  on  February  15th  for  amounts  more  than  $50. 


The  Sterling  Paper  Company,  which  recently  had 
to  dismantle  its  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  due  to  flood 
prevention  improvements,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  mill  at  Hinckley,  N.Y.  All  the  machin- 
ery from  the  abandoned  plant  at  Hamilton  is  being 
sold,  and  complete  new  equipment  is  to  be  installed 
at  the  Hinckley  mill.  The  Sterling  interests  are  to  be 
allied  at  Hinckley  with  those  of  the  Hinckley  Fibre 
Company. 

Annual  reports  of  Kalamazoo  Valley  paper  concerns 
reflect  remarkable  trade  activities  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  One  of  these,  the  Kalamazoo  Paper 
C!ompany,  ju.st  closed  one  of  the  biggest  years  it  has 
had  since  it  began  operations.  Through  its  combina- 
tion with  the  Riverview  Coated  Paper  Company  it 
now  operates  three  paper  mills  and  two  coating  mills. 
The  latter  are  equipped  with  twenty-four  coaters. 
From  six  to  seven  hundred  people  are  in  the  concern's 
employ,  and  the  paid  in  capital  stock  $1,605,000.  The 
consolidation  has  brought  the  number  of  directors 
from  five  up  to  ten.  The  officers  named  for  the  en- 
suing year  are:  F.  M.  Hodge,  president;  D.  F.  Altland, 
vice-president  ,and  A.  E.  Curtenius,  secretary-  treasur- 
er. 

The  "Whitaker  Paper  Company  of  Cincinnati,  is 
planning  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000 
to  $2,500,000.  This  stock,  all  of  which  is  to  be  issued 
as  common,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  present  stock  hold- 
ers. None  of  it  will  be  offered  for  public  sale.  A.  L. 
Whitaker,  president  of  the  company,  has  just  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  the  Peters  Paper  Company 
of  Denver  , together  with  all  of  its  business.  A  cash 
consideration  of  approximately  $500,000  is  said  to 
have  figured  in  the  deal.  The  Denver  plant  is  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  branches  of  the  big  Cincinnati 
wholesale  paper  house.  The  personnel  of  the  Peters 
organization  is  to  be  retained.  The  Whitaker  Com- 
pany now  has  branches  in  nineteen  of  the  leading  cit- 
ies in  the  United  States. 


IMPORTATION  OF  WOOD  FROM  CANADA  BY 
OCEAN  SHIPMENT. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  the  restriction 
placed  by  W.T.B.R.  284,  issued  October  21,  1918,  as 
amended  by  W.T.B.R.  318,  issued  November  13,  1918, 
on  the  importation  of  wood,  as  classified  under  Para- 
graph 647  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  except  cedar  and 
balsa  wood,  and  also  the  restriction  placed  by  W.T.B.R. 
273,  is.suod  October  17.  1918,  on  the  importation  of 
balsa  wood,  have  been  modified  to  permit  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  the  importation  of  all  wood  therein  de- 
scribed, when  originating  in  Canada  and  coming  by  any 
means  of  transportation.  Import  licenses,  therefore,  may 
now  be  issued  for  ocean  shipments. 


If  you  make  an  opening,  or  remove  the  cover  from 
any  opening,  in  floor,  ground,  valve  pit  or  .sewer, 
guard  that  opening  so  no  one  can  fall  into  it. 


Many  a  man  who"  takes  a  chance  wishes  he  could 
put  it  back. 


January  30,  l9l9. 
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The  Abbotsford  Lumber,  Mining  and  Development 
Co.,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  headquarters 
at  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  and  a  share  capital  of  $1,000,000 
to  import,  export,  sell,  grow  and  deal  in  saw  logs, 
timber,  lumber,  wood  pulp  and  paper  of  all  kinds. 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  of  Toronto,  who  is  widely  known  in 
the  newspaper  and  publishing  arena  through  his  long 
connection  with  publicity  work,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Ontario  Motor  League. 

A  new  monthly  is  being  issued  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada,  which  is  known  as  "The  Forward 
Movement."  The  paper  gives  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  of  the  church  in  all  departments, 
and  is  issued  in  Toronto. 

J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  who  has  been 
overseas  since  last  August  with  the  Canadian  corps  in 
France,  has  returned  to  Canada. 

T.  M.  Kinsman,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Men's  Wear  Review,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  new  duties,  succeeding  Gordon  Rut- 
ledge,  who  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Financial 
Post,  Toronto. 

An  interesting  event  to  the  four  hundred  delegates, 
who  attended  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion held  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  during  the  past  week,  at 
which  a  number  of  Canadians  were  also  present,  was 
the  visit  on  January  24  to  the  plant  of  the  Beaver 
Board  Companies  at  Thorold,  where  several  hours 
were  spent.  The  visitors  were  shown  through  all  the 
departments,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  spa- 
ciousness and  equipment  of  the  plant. 

Reports  received  from  New  Brunswick  are  to  the 
effect  that,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  labor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fall  operations,  the  outbreak  of  the  flu 
subsequently  and  latterly  the  absence  of  snow  and  the 
extreme  mild  weather,  the  cut  of  timber  and  pulp 
wood  will  be  50,000,000  feet  less  than  last  season, 
when,  it  is  estimated,  that  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
some  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Linseott,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
head  of  the  Bradley-Garretson  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Brantford,  Ont.,  passed  away  last  week,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  He  was  widely  known  in  publishing  and 
newspaper  circles  throughout  the  province  and  his  de- 
mise makes  another  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  veter- 
ans. 

Joseph  G.  Mayo,  resident  manager  of  the  Matta- 
gami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont., 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  this  week  on  business. 

The  third  digester  at  the  plant  of  the  Mattagami 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  has 
been  installed.  The  company  will  add  another  drying 
machine,  and  also  a  baling  machine  for  baling  the  out- 
put of  the  mill  for  export  purposes.  When  the  addi- 
tional equipment  is  in  position  the  production  Avill  be 
150  tons  a  day  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite. 

The  Thorold  Board"  of  Trade,  of  which  E.  P.  Foley, 
of  the  Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  is  President, 
intends  tendering  a  banquet  on  Monday,  February  3rd, 


to  E.  W.  Beatty,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  now  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Beatty  is  an  old 
Thorold  boy  of  whom  the  town  is  justly  proud.  The 
purpose  of  the  banqiiet  is  to  advertise  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  Thorold  and  vicinity,  and  also  to  io 
honor  to  Mr.  Beatty,  who  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  of  Port  Arthur,  general  manager 
of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Toronto  this  week  on  business. 

L.  B.  Beale,  Lumber  Commissioner,  of  British  Col- 
umbia to  Gi^eat  Britain,  and  formerly  manager  of  the 
British  Columbia  lumber  office  in  Toronto,  is  return- 
ing to  the  Dominion  next  month,  and  will  spend  some 
time  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  before  assuming  his 
new  duties  as  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  West- 
ern Canada,  where  he  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Winnipeg, 
which  will  be  his  headquarters. 

The  Forest  Protective  Association,  Limited,  has  been 
incorporated  with  head  office  in  Quebec,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000  to  exchange  ideas  and  consult  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  of  formulating,  installing  and 
operating  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  to  safeguard 
the  forests  of  the  province.  The  incorporators  include 
W.  Gerard  Power,  St.  Paeome,  Ellwood  Wilson,  Grand 
Mere,  and  R.  P.  Kernan,  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  president  of  the  John  Martin  Pa- 
per Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  is  reported  to  be  slowly 
improving  in  health.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  for  several  weeks,  suffering  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wilson,  of  Clark  Bros.,  &  Company,  Win- 
nipeg, who  is  so  well  known  among  the  mill  men  in 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  gone  to 
California  to  recuperate,  after  a  serious  illness  of  many 
weeks'  duration.  Late  advices  indicate  that  the 
change  is  greatly  improving  his  condition. 

The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  recently  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  on  the  ground 
floor  of  their  store  in  Winnipeg.  The  machine  and 
operators  were  furnished  by  the  Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. 

Mr.  John  Perse,  of  Tees  &  Perse,  Ltd.,  who  repre- 
sent the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Western  Canada,  is  at 
present  visiting  the  mills  in  Eastern  Canada. 

President  George  Chahoon,  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, is  back  at  Grand'  Mere,  and,  as  usual,  is  put- 
ting more  "pep"  into  the  whole  force.  His  welcome 
back  to  Canada  after  strenuous  service  in  war  work 
in  the  United  States  is  not  limited  to  Grand'  Mere. 
The  whole  industry  is  proud  of  Lt.-Col.  George 
Chahoon,  man,  paper-maker,  patriot.  A  lot  of  other 
soldiers  are  coming  back  to  Grand'  Mere,  and  their 
remarks  indicate  that  there  may  have  been  times  when 
a  touch  of  home-sickness  for  the  Laurentian  town 
would  have  been  admitted. 

J.  A.  Sabbaton  and  L.  W.  Campbell  were  in  OttaAva 
last  week  attending  the  argument  of  the  appeal  in 
the  newsprint  case  from  the  decision  of  the  Paper 
Controller  to  the  three  judges  constituting  the  appeal 
tribunal. 
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To  the  correspondent  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine Mr.  Pringle  stated  Monday  that  he  had  not  yet 
fixed  a  date  for  the  continuanee  of  the  inquiry  before 
him.  What  will  likely  be  done  will  to  have  Mr. 
Clarkson  go  over  the  mills  again  in  connection  with 
the  points  that  the  publishers  desired  further  informa- 
tion i:pon.  How  long  this  will  take  is  a  question,  one 
guess  seems  as  good  as  another. 

E.  Newell,  general  manager  of  the  Dominion  En- 
velope and  Carton  Co.,  Toronto,  and  wife,  are  spend- 
ing several  weeks  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  en- 
joying the  southern  sea  breezes. 

The  Montreal  branch  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and 
Twine  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  is  now  fully  estab- 
lished in  its  new  warehouses  at  127  St.  Maurice  St., 
and  382  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal.  The  removal 
was  made  necessary  owing  to  increase  in  business, 
and,  in  their  larger  premises,  the  company  are  carry- 
ing a  heavier  and  better  assorted  stock.  Alex.  Mc- 
Rae  is  the  manager  of  the  Montreal  branch. 

Toronto  jobbers  have  been  notified  of  a  decided 
drop  in  the  price  of  jute  twine,  which  has  fallen  from 
four  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  hinted  there  may 
be  still  further  declines.  The  manufacturers  hope  that 
business  in  the  twine  line  will  now  be  on  a  normal  foot- 
ing free  from  the  artificial  disturbances  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  believe  the  quicker  normal 
relations  between  buyer  and  seller,  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  restored,  the  more  speedily  will  trade  be 
placed  on  a  solid  and  progressive  footing. 

The  new,  modern  wax  paper  plant  of  the  Garden 
City  Paper  Mills  Co.  of  St.  Catharines,  is  busy  at  the 
present  time,  and  has  equipment  to  turn  out  ten  tons 
of  wax  paper  per  day.  The  plant  is  located  at  Mer- 
ritton,  Ont.,  and  is  known  as  plant  No.  2.  There  are 
two  railway  sidings  to  the  industry,  which  generates 
its  own  electric  power  from  plant  No.  1.  The  equip 
ment  is  the  latest  out,  and  the  construction  has  been 
planned  for  both  speed  and  efficiency. 


SCANDINAVIA  IS  CANADA'S  RIVAL. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  relations  between  Can- 
ada and  Scandinavia  are  thus  reviewed  by  the  Toronto 
"Star": 

Scandinavia  is  and  will  be  Canada's  chief  rival  in 
the  p\dp  and  paper  market  of  the  world.  Hitherto 
Canada  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, and  will  undoubtedly  maintain  this,  while  Scan- 
dinavia has  had  a  firm  hold  in  the  European  market. 
This  hold  has  been  partly  shaken  due  to  Scandinavia's 
doubtful  attitude  in  the  war.  If  Canadian  companies 
can  meet  the  competition  of  its  rival,  Britain's  trade 
is  ours  and  a  large  share  of  the  markets  of  continental 
Europe  will  be  open  to  Canadians  as  a  favored  people. 
The  exports  of  wood-pulp  from  Sweden  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1918  were  345,715,355  kilos,  (1  kilo 
equals  2.02  pounds)  as  against  285,324,327  kilos  in 
1917,  548,244,538  kilos  in  1916,  455,485,209  kilos  in 
1915,  and  501,251,428  kilos  in  1914. 


MORE  PULP  MILLS  FOR  B.  C. 

"We  are  now  taking  stock  of  the  pulp  resources  of 
the  province  with  a  view  of  interesting  more  capital  in 
the  pulp  industry,"  stated  Hon.  Mr.  Pattullo,  Pro- 
vincial Minister  of  Lands,  who  said  he  looks  for  a 
great  increase  to  come  in  that  industry. 

Please  note  correction  on  page  104  for  table  in  Mr. 
Stadler's  article  on  costs  of  motor  installation. 
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WAYAGAMACK  MAY  EXTEND  PAPER  MILL. 

Net  earnings  of  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  established  a  new  high  i-ecord  in  the  year  ended 
November  30th  last,  the  total  after  providing  for  war 
tax,  but  before  deductions  for  depreciation,  writing  off 
etc.,  amounting  to  $1,057,742,  against  $966,349  the 
year  before,  and  $979,362  in  1916,  the  la.st,  however, 
being  before  war  tax  provisions. 

After  the  same  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant 
as  in  1917,  namely,  $160,000,  payment  of  $208,980  bond 
interest,  and  writing  off  $134,72  6for  stumpage  and 
$10,000  for  discount  on  bonds,  the  surplus  balance  was 
$544,036.  That  represented  earnings  at  the  rate  of 
10.9  p.c.  on  the  capital  stock,  against  10.3  p.c.  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  writing  off  was  about  $60,000  less. 

"The  pulp  mill  is  now  completed,  but  it  is  possible  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  make  some  future  additions 
to  the  paper  mill  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  finished  paper.  With  this  and  other  pos- 
sible improvements  in  view,  it  was  considered  expedi- 
ent to  set  aside  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  the  credit  of 
general  reserve. 

C.  R.  Whitehead's  report  as  president  has  this  to 
say: 

"Your  directors  found  it  necessary  during  the  past 
year  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  in  repairs  and  a 
general  overhaul  of  your  plant  to  put  it  in  a  thorough 
gtate  of  efficiency.  This  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  a  reduction  in  costs  is  already  realized. 

"Li  view  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  ship- 
ping facilities  should  be  greatly  improved,  thereby 
increasing  the  company's  opportunities  for  developing 
its  export  trade."  / 

PAPER-MAKING  MACHINERY  IN  ENGLAND 

According  to  the  Paper-Maker  and  British  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  the  Engineering  Trade  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  reporting 
upon  the  paper  trade,  says  it  was  found  that  paper- 
making  machinery  was  not  imported  from  abroad  to 
any  large  extent  before  the  war,  but  certain  auxiliary 
plants  and  special  machines  used  in  paper  materials 
were  imported  from  Germany.    Such  are : — 

Plant  for  coating  art  papers,  photographers'  papers, 
gummed  papers,  waxed  papers,  etc. 

Plant  for  making  asbestos  papers  and  boards. 

Plant  for  making  roofing  felt. 

Super  calenders. 

Special  cutting,  reeling  and  slitting  machines. 

Strainers  of  the  "Wandel",  "Voith"  ','Fullner", 
"Banning"  and  "Seybold",  "Reinicke  and  Jasp- 
er" types. 

Filtering  machines,  for  treating  back  water,  "Full- 
ner"  type.  ^ 

The  Committee  think  that  this  industry  could  be 
developed  in  England.  It  is  necessary  to  specialise 
more  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  They  recommend 
that  engineers  engaged  in  the  industry  should  form  an 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  speciali- 
sation and  other  matters  affecting  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  Their  invesigations  show  that 
there  are  large  markets  for  paper  machinery  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  that  an  export  trade  in  this 
class  of  machinery  could  be  developed  by  British  manu- 
facturers. 


Wear  goggles  when  working  around  circular  saws, 
chipping,  handling  acid,  cutting  cables,  working  at 
emery  wheels,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  January  27. — Reports  show  that  all  mills, 
owing  to  the  better  labor  position  and  the  excellent 
shipping  arrangements,  are  producing  more  paper 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  The  newsprint 
mills  turned  out  more  tonnage  during  December  than 
they  did  in  October  or  November.  The  figures  for 
twelve  months  show  a  total  production  of  1,754,077 
tons,  and  shipments  of  1,802,232,  as  against  a  produc- 
tion of  1,572,045  tons,  and  shipments  of  1,591,133  in 
1917.  The  interest  in  the  trade  this  week  is  centred 
in  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Tribunal  at  Ottawa,  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  when  the  effect  of 
government  regulation  of  newsprint  papers  will  prob- 
ably be  discussed  and  also  the  question  regarding  how 
the  industry  can  best  serve  the  country  during  the  per- 
iod of  readjustment.  The  relations  between  employers 
and  employees  will  be  among  the  other  matters  to 
which  attention  will  be  directed. 

The  big  problem  which  the  trade  is  facing  now  is 
export,  and  mills  will  see  that  every  end  is  devoted  to 
taking  care  of  the  immense  foreign  business  which  is 
looming  up.  For  years  Canada  has  been  exporting 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  her  newsprint,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  any  other  kind  of  paper  has  gone  abroad,  and  it 
is  felt  that  the  day  has  come  when  the  world  mar- 
kets should  be  taken  full  advantage  of  by  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  producers. 

There  are  many  mills  which  could  attend  to  more 
business  at  present  as  the  Canadian  demand  is  natur- 
ally limited,  and  in  high  grade  bond  and  ledger  pa- 
pers, kraft,  wrappings,  coated  and  other  lines,  it  is 
believed  that  a  fine  opening  awaits  the  trade.  The 
industry  is  beginning  to  waken  up  regarding  the  splen- 
did possibilities  that  are  presented,  and  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time  to  place  the  paper  and  pulp  business  on  the 
map.  The  lumbermen  and  wood  working  establish- 
ments are  going  right  after  export  markets  and  send- 
ing representatives  direct  to  the  Old  Country  and  the 
furniture  and  other  allied  industries  are  doing  the 
same.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  paper 
and,  more  particularly  the  pulp  end,  should  be  neg- 
lected. 

Canada  is  to-day  turning  out  more  sulphite  pulp  by 
300  tons  a  day  than  she  did  last  spring,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  much  of  this  commodity  to  G-reat 
Britain,  Australia  and  other  countries.   It  is  up  to  the 


federal  and  other  administrations  to  see  that  adequate 
ocean  tonnage  is  provided.  Everywhere  export  is  be- 
ing discussed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per manufacturers  will  not  lag  behind  in  the  race.  On 
the  whole  manufacturing  conditions  were  never  more 
favorable.  There  is  plenty  of  coal,  transportation  on 
the  railways  is  good  and  raw  material  is  available,  al- 
though still  high  in  price,  while  labor  is  more  efficient 
and  available.  After  four  trying  years  of  frequently 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  there  is  now  a  com- 
paratively clear  sky  and  smooth  sailing.  The  outlet 
is  the  foreign  field,  and  the  big  enterprises  in  Canada 
will  be  heard  from  within  the  next  few  months,  and 
great  activity  will  prevail. 

It  is  expected  that  prices  on  book  paper  will  remain 
unchanged  until  April  the  first  at  any  rate,  although 
no  definite  announcement  has  been  made  to  this  ef- 
fect. Orders  are  now  coming  in  more  plentifully  and 
wholesalers  and  large  consumers  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  the  expected  decline  in  prices  Avill  not  ma- 
terialize as  long  as  the  cost  of  production  remains  so 
high.  It  is  understood  that  Thomas  Murphy,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  who  resides 
at  Port  Arthur,  is  preparing  plans  and  drawings  for 
the  proposed  new  book  and  writing  mill  which  the 
company  will  erect  at  Port  Arthur  in  conjunction  with 
the  plant  now  operating  there,  known  as  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  This  will  be  a  two  machine 
mill,  but  whether  any  work  will  go  ahead  on  the  pro- 
ject this  year  remains  to  be  decided  upon  later.  One 
machine  would  be  installed  at  first,  and  this  would  be 
140  inches  in  width.  The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 
intend  going  after  the  export  trade  in  larger  quanti- 
ties and  are  already  doing  a  nice  business  in  South 
America,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

It  is  understood  that  a  deputation  went  to  Ottawa 
during  the  past  week  urging  upon  the  government  the 
advisability  of  having  the  book  paper  investigation 
Ttushed  to  completion.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  trade, 
however,  that  although  the  probe  may  be  resumed, 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  regulating  of  prices 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  in  any  event.  Controller 
Pringle  will  have  ample  evidence  presented,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  auditors'  Avork,  to  show  that  no  undue  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  war  conditions  to  boost 
prices  unjustifiably  or  unreasonably.  The  book  paper 
producers  are  not  worrying  any. 

The  price  at  which  some  publishers  have  been  get- 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  IS's  hurray  hill,  NEW  YORK 
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of  V3I  \J  til  lU    V  V  UUUL  f J"  ""^"^ 
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ting  their  book  paper  has  been  raised  by  half  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  the  freight,  as  the  mills  claim  the  pro- 
duct Juis  been  supplied  below  cost,  and  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  contiiuiing  this  practice.  The  buyers  have 
been  given  the  option  of  cancelling  the  contract  at 
any  time  on  thirty  days'  notice,  So  that  they  are  ixnder 
no  obligation  to  the  mills. 

The  mild  weather  of  the  past  month  has  militated 
against  pulp  wood  operations  as,  owing  to  .lack  of 
snow  and  frost,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  wood 
to  the  railway  tracks.  The  settlers  have  also  been 
complaining,  and  it  is  hoped  that  February  will  see 
more  ice  and  snow  in  order  that  the  northern  mills 
may  get  in  much  needed  stocks  of  wood. 

In  the  sulphite  and  ground  wood  pulp  market  mat- 
ters are  rather  quiet  and  most  of  the  mills  are  pretty 
well  caught  up  with  business.  In  some  cases  plants 
are  piling  pulp.  Prices  remain  around  $90  for  easy 
bleaching  and  i^l20  for  bleached.  Orders  are  limited 
just  at  present. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Jan.  25.  —  Different  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed by  local  trade  factors  regarding  the  prevailing 
condition  of  the  paper  market.  The  majority  describe 
the  situation  as  decidedly  quiet.  These  traders  de- 
clare that  consumers  are  doing  little  worth  while  buy- 
ing and  that  demand,  on  the  whole,  is  of  narrower 
proportions  than  usually  exists  at  this  dull  season  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  jobbers 
and  mill  agents  who  seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  mar- 
ket. There  is  no  one  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
demand  is  brisk,  but  some  assert  that  they  are  ac- 
complishing a  fairly  large  volume  of  business  and  that, 
with  everything  considered,  the  market  is  in  a  moder- 
ately active  position.  As  an  example,  one  representa- 
tive mill  agent  liere  who  handles  the  product  of  a 
well  known  tissue  paper  plant  yesterday  showed  in- 
quiries from  six  different  jobbing  firms  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  carloads  of  while  and  manila 
tissue,  all  of  which  came  in  the  same  mail.  While  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  all  these  inquiries  will  not  de- 
velop into  actual  orders,  this  instance  is  cited  to  show 
the  interest  of  buyers  at  present. 

Current  buying,  particularly  of  the  higher-priced 
grades  of  paper,  is  of  a  very  healthy  character.  Con- 
sumers are  not  stocking  up,  nor  are  jobbers,  and  this 
leads  sellers  to  believe  that  when  conditions  have  set- 
tled a  bit  more,  business  will  expand  to  a  material  ex- 
tent. There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  jobbers 
are  going  along  with  surprisingly  light  stocks.  Even 
small  orders  frequently  have  to  be  filled  from  the  mills, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  average  jobbing 
house  is  anxious  for  the  market  to  become  stabilized 
to  the  degree  where  he  can  feel  secure  in  carrying 
larger  supplies.  It  therefore  appears  probable  that 
during  the  forthcoming  several  weeks,  at  least  some 
will  commence  to  buy  ahead.  It  is  rather  generally 
conceded  by  dealers  and  consumers  that  prices  on  paper 
are  likely  to  remain  at  prevailing  levels  for  some  time, 
and  the  fear  to  cover  forward  requirements  that  has 
been  such  a  pronounced  factor  in  the  trade  for  the 
past  year  and  longer  seems  to  be  gradually  disap- 
pearing. 

Prices  on  practically  all  descriptions  of  paper  are 
holding  their  own.  In  some  cases,  values  are  more  or 
less  nominal;  it  being  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain 
just  what  actual  market  prices  are,  for  example,  on 
high  quality  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers.      Buying  of 


these  papers  is  strictly  on  a  hand  to  mouth  scale,  ana 
there  is  hardly  enough  business  current  in  some  grades 
to  establish  definite  market  values.  The  cheaper  de- 
scriptions of  writings  are  moving  with  regularity  and 
in  fair  volume.  Book  papers  are  in  moderate  demand 
and  quotations  are  maintained.  Indications  are  that 
some  few  mills  are  shading  prices  as  an  attraction  to 
buyers,  but  this  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
nearly  all  of  the  important  manufacturers  holding  firm 
for  full  quoted  figures.  M.  F.  book  is  quoted  at  a 
range  of  8.75  to  9.25  cents  per  pound,  depending  on 
the  quality  and  tonnage  involved,  while  super  calen- 
dered book  is  held  at  from  9.00  cents  upward. 

Moderate  activity  characterizes  the  market  for  tis- 
sue papers.  Sales  of  No.  1  white  tissue  have  been 
noted  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  f.o.b.  mills,  while  No.  2  white 
and  manila  tissue  have  sold  at  $1.05.  The  Govern- 
ment continues  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  roll  tis- 
sue and  this  is  proving  a  strong  factor  in  the  market. 
Coarse  papers  are  in  rather  poor  demand  and  prices 
display  an  easing  tendency  although  no  notable 
changes  have  been  recorded  during  the  present  week. 
Kraft  wrappings  possibly  could  be  bought  at  slight 
concessions,  current  quotations  being  at  a  basis  of 
between  9.50  and  10.00c  per  pound  for  No.  1  domes- 
tic kraft. 

The  board  market  is  quiet.  Box  makers  and  other 
consumers  have  not  yet  resumed  buying  in  a  sub- 
stantial way,  and  mills  are  managing  to  get  just  about 
enough  orders  to  keep  them  engaged.  Prices  are  sus- 
tained by  production  costs  and  expectations  of  a  brisk 
spring  business,  however,  and  chip  board  is  quoted  at 
$50  to  $55  per  ton,  news  at  $55  to  $60  and  straw  board 
at  around  $55  a  ton. 

Groundwood. — The  mechanical  pulp  situation  is  un- 
changed. Demand  is  moderate  and  quotations  are 
maintained  by  grinders,  who  quote  at  a  range  of  $29 
to  $31  per  ton  air  dry  basis  for  freshly  groimd  pulp 
at  the  point  of  production.  Emphasis  continues  to  be 
placed  by  manufacturers  on  the  probabilities  of  a  wood 
famine  later  in  the  season,  and  this  is  proving  to  be  a 
sustaining  factor.  At  present  the  cost  of  pulpwood  is 
unusually  high,  which  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  con- 
tention that  there  is  a  shortage.  Reports  have  been 
I'eceived  of  grinders  in  the  Watertown  district  paying 
as  high  as  $25  per  cord  for  wood,  with  talk  heard  of 
even  higher  prices  in  some  sections. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Current  demand  for  chemical  pulp 
is  comparatively  slow.  Importers  and  dealers  in  the 
domestic  and  Canadian  product  report  merely  a  casual 
deniand  for  spot  lots  of  pulp,  although  it  is  said  authori- 
tatively that  consumers  are  not  the  least  backward  in 
entering  into  engagements  for  forAvard  supplies.  Im- 
porters tell  of  placing  quite  a  few  contracts  for  pulp 
for  shipment  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the  tend- 
ency among  buyers  of  domestic  pulp  seems  to  be  to 
cover  requirements  for  a  time  ahead.  Quotations 
show  little  or  no  alteration.  Domestic  producers  of 
bleached  sulphite  quote  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.75 
to  6.00  cents  per  pound,  while  unbleached  sulphite  of 
news  grade  is  held  at  $65  to  $75  per  ton  at  the  mill, 
domestic  easy  bleaching  at  4.00  to  4.50c  and  Mitscher- 
lich  sulphite  at  5.00  to  5.50c.  Foreign  grades  on  spot 
are  nominally  quoted  at  8.50  to  9.00e  for  bleached 
sulphite  and  4.75  to  5.25c  for  No.  1  unbleached. 

Rags. — The  rag  market  shows  an  improved  tone. 
Inquiry  for  some  grades  has  been  decidedly  more 
active  this  week  and  mills  have  offered  attractive 
prices  for  the  material  wanted.    Demand  has  centered 
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largely  on  miscellaneons  packing  of  thirds  and  blues, 
No.  2  whites,  new  fancy  shirt  cuttings  and  roofing 
stock.  Felt  manufacturers  have  been  active  buyers, 
and  sales  of  No.  1  satinets  have  been  recorded  in  some 
directions  at  as  much  as  $50  per  ton  delivered,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  buying  has  been  done  at  slightly 
lower  levels.  Miscellaneous  thirds  also  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  felt  mills  in  good  volume.  One  well-known 
felt  plant  is  said  to  have  a  rush  order  for  a  large 
quantity  of  floor  covering,  and  it  is  believed  the  bulk 
of  rough  thirds  and  blues  bought  has  been  for  this 
purpose.  Rales  at  close  to  3.00c  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  have  been  noted,  while  figure  is  close  to  the 
prices  now  available  for  repacked  thirds,  namely,  3.25 
to  3.50c  New  York.  New  fancy  shirt  cuttings  have 
sold  to  mills  at  around  8.50c  delivered,  while  No.  2  old 
white  rags  have  commanded  3.75  to  4.00c  a  pound. 

Old  Papers. — Business  of  moderate  proportions  is 
passing  in  old  paper  stock.  Loav  grades  continue  to 
lead  in  demand,  but  high  qualities  also  are  selling 
in  sufficiently  large  volume  to  sustain  values.  Current 
quotations  to  mills  on  hand  white  shavings  of  No.  1 
crrade  range  from  5.40  to  5.60c  f.o.b.  New  York,  while 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are  available  at  around 
4.50c.  New  York.  There  has  been  quite  a  demand  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days  for  No.  2  hard  white  shav- 
ings and  sales  to  manufacturers  at  beyond  5.00c  a 
pound  New  York,  have  been  reported.  Books  are  mov- 
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STEEL  TANKS 

MINE  CARS  -  PLATE  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

BURNS  &  ROBERTS,  LIMITED. 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  -  Toronto 


The   PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING  CO 
Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City 
DEALERS  IN 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION 


LEAKY  DIGESTERS 

We  can  make  bottle  tight  by  electric  welding 
any  steel  tank  or  digester.  We  can  build  up  worn 
shafting,  corroded  plates  on  boilers,  tanks,  diges- 
ters, etc.,  and  We  Can  Weld  Anything  Anywhere. 


Manufacturers  of  Steel  Tanks,  Air  Receivers,  Welded 
Tanks,  etc.;  Electric  Welders,  Oxy- Acetylene  Welders, 
Boiler  Repairs,  Lead  Burning  and  Thermit  Welding. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  WELDING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

A.  M.  BARRY,  Mgr.  Director. 


Office  and  Works: 
138-140  Inspector  Street 
Telephone:  Office 

Main  5779 
Night  West  3433 


Works  at 
DARTHMOUTH,  N.S. 
HALIFAX.  N.S. 
MONTREAL. 
ST.  CATHERINES. 


ing  m  a  routine  manner  at  an  average  price  of  1.80c 
New  York,  for  heavy  books  and  magazines.  Kraft  is 
slightly  lower  in  price,  with  No.  1  packing  now  obtain- 
able at  as  low  as  ;i40c  f.o.b.  Manilas  are  steady,  while 
folded  newspapers  are  selling  to  consumers  at  85c 
New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  60c. 

Bagging  and  Rope.— A  slightly  better  demand  is  re- 
ported for  old  iiuinila  rope  and  sales  to  mills  at  5.00c 
a  pound.  New  York,  have  been  made  this  week.  Busi- 
ness is  still  restricted,  however,  as  consumers  are  con- 
fining their  buying  chiefly  to  quantities  directly  re- 
quired. Strings  are  dull  and  nominally  priced.  Scrap 
bagging  is  quoted  at  3.00c  a /pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  is  moving  only  in  scatte;;ed  directions  and  in  limit- 
ed volume. 


MORE  NEW  COMPANIES  CHARTERED.  \ 

Each  week  sees  new  companies  securing  charters 
and  getting  ready  for  the  period  of  expansion  in 
Canada.  Among  the  latest  to  become  incorporated 
are : 

The  Bonny  River  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  head  office  at  Bonny  River,  N.B., 
and  captial  stock  of  $15,000,  to  carry  on  business  as 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  timber,  lumber,  pulp- 
wood  and  products  of  the  forest.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  A.  J.  O'Connor,  W.  E.  Golding  and  G 
R.  McKean,  of  St.  John. 

The  Canada  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company  have  been 
granted  letters  patent  to  do  business  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  with  head  office  at  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and 
capital  stock  of  $750,000.  The  new  company  will  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise  and  own  and 
operate  sawmills,  shingle  mills  and  lath  mills,  paper 
mills,  pulp  mills  and  generally  carry  on  the  business 
of  lumber  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  all 
branches  thereof.  Among  those  interested  are  J.  R. 
Melancon,  L.  D.  Clement  and  E.  Ostigny,  of  Montreal. 

The  Resida  Mining  &  Exploration  Company,  Ltd., 
have  been  incorporated  with  head  office  at  Montreal, 
P.Q.,  and  capital  stock  of  .$20,000,  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness among  other  things  of  lumbermen  in  all  branches 
and  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  timber,  lum- 
ber, woods,  pulp  and  paper,  and  to  acquire  by  any 
title  sawmills  and  other  mills,  factories,  etc.  Among 
those  interested  are  A.  R.  McMaster,  K.C..  of  West- 
mount,  and  A.  Angers,  advocate,  Outremont. 

Bock  &  Tetreau,  Ltd.,  have  been  incorporated  with 
head  office  at  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  capital  .stock  of 
$40,000,  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of 
wood,  pulp  and  paper;  to  construct  and  operate  saw- 
mills and  to  carry  on  business  as  lumber  merchants. 


BUY  TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  NOW. 

Canadian  War  Loan  Bonds,  due  1933,  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price. 
To  Yield  $5.40  per  annum  for  ^ach  $100  invested. 

There  is  no  other  investment  offering,  in  our  opinion, 
which  affords  such  unquestionable  safety  and  such  a 
larffe  return. 

The  market  price  of  these  Bonds  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing recently.  Tn  our  opinion,  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  We  feel  that  present  purchasers  will  realize 
substantial  profits  on  Bonds  purchased  now. 

Telegraph    or    telephorxe   your   orders.  They   will  be  filled 

without    comrrtisaion  charges, 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION, 
Limited. 
164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
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H.  HUBER  &  CO 


Proprietors:- 

Arthur  Wardill  William  G.  Gilbert 

12  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  England. 


Owned  &  Managed   Entirely   by  Englishmen 


Specialists  in  Paper  and  Pulp 


Direct   Correspondence   Solicited  with 

Mills  in  Canada 


We  are  open  to  undertake  the  Sole  Agency  of  Mills  for  the  Sale 

of 
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Internal  Cut  Gears 


Cut  by 
Experts 


Get  our 
quotations 


Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Company 

Van  Home  St.  -  -  TORONTO 


PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


.Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  1  of  the  cost, 
i  the  power,  and  J.of  your  floor  space  by  using 
them  f 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Write  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
Aj^ents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


THE 

ERFURT 

SIZING  PROCESS 

(Process  and  Apparatus  Patented) 

To  successfully  use  a  High,  Free  Rosin 
Size 

the  Free  Rosin  must  be  in  a  colloidal 
state 

The  Erfurt  Process  and  Apparatus  is 
the  only  system  that  will  make  these 
solutions, 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIZE 

Process  Engineers  Limited 
McGill  BIdg.,  Montreal 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

18  years  experience   in   pulp  and   paper   mill  en- 
'  gineering  exclusively. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICiTEO. 

305  E.  Main  St.       Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

KALAMAZOO, 'MICH.  TOP'ONTO,  CNT. 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340  University  Street, 
Montreal,       -  Quebec. 

Send  Enquiries  •  -  Estimates  Free 


Manufacturer*  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 
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Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.R.BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


KENNETH   L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
m  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  =  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERma 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  GOIVIPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.     Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Suiphlte  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Klectrolytlc  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

U.  S.  A. 


79  MILK  ST., 


Boston,  Mass., 


~160  Bay=St^ToTOrito. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.B..  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,     ....     New  York  City. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  snd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E. 
EATON  &  BROWNELL 
Consulting  Engineers  and  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Development,  Examination  of 
Properties,  Consultation  Reports. 
306-307  New  Sherman  Bldg.     -     Watertown,  N.Y. 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 
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A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

"The  need  of  a  national  educational  system  that 
would  lift  our  present  provincial  and  often  times 
parochial  system  out  of  their  slough  of  mediocrity 
and  make  really  effective  the  training  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Canadians,"  was  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Professor  W.  F.  Osborne, 
of  Winnipeg,  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal. 
The  official  title  of  the  address  was,  "A  National 
Objective  for  Canadian  Citizenship."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  however,  the  title  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
progressive  scheme  outlined  by  Professor  Osborne. 

He  admitted  that  the  project  was  first  broached 
by  President  W.  J.  Bulman,  now  head  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  need  of  a  national 
educational  system  was  brought  home  to  the  citizens 
of  Winnipeg  by  the  presence  in  that  great  melting  pot 
of  the  west,  of  a  score  or  more  of  nationalities.  Mr. 
Bulman  outlined  his  project  to  a  few  educationalists 
and  others  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Dominion 
with  the  result  that  a  large  committee  was  formed 
and  are  now  outlining  the  scheme  to  various  bodies 
throughout  the  Dominion  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
representative  attendance  at  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Winnipeg  next  summer. 

According  to  Professor  Osborne  "Education  is  the 
primary  industry  of  the  country,"  but  it  is  treated  by 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  as  if  it  were  of  secondary 
importance.  He  illustrated  what  can  be  done  by  a 
carefully  controlled  system  of  education  on  a  national 
basis,  by  pointing  out  what  Germany  set  out  to  ac- 
complish generations  ago.  She  educated  her  people 
to  believe  in  kultur  and  militarism  as  the  supreme 
objects  in  life,  on  the  other  hand  Japan  started  a  gen- 
eration ago  to  educate  her  people  along  constructive 
lines  with  a  result  that  she  is  to-day  one  of  the  first 
nations  of  the  world.  The  one  educated  her  people  to 
do  evil,  the  other  nation  to  do  good. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Professor  Osborne 
pointed  out  that  our  present  system  of  provincial 
control  led  to  provincialism  of  the  worst  kind  and  the 
cultivation  of  anything  but  a  solid  national  mentality 
or  even  a  common  vocabulary.  He  did  not  advocate 
that  the  control  of  education  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  provinces,  but  that  the  "various  systems  should 
be  flushed  by  a  great  cleansing  and  invigorating  stream 
of  idealism  directed  by  the  biggest  men  in  the 
country." 

He  argued  that  reconstruction  meant  more  than  the 


fitting  of  men  for  their  old  jobs,.  Reconstruction  in 
the  largest  sense  was  spiritual  not  material.  Educa- 
tion not  only  for  the  men  of  to-day  but  education  of 
the  future  generation  would  mean  more  than  the  most 
optimistic  could  imagine.  "Housing  schemes,  the  get- 
ting of  men  back  into  their  old  jobs,  putting  wooden 
legs  on  maimed  men  and  glass  eyes  into  the  sightless 
was  good  enough  as  far  as  these  things  went,  but 
what  Avas  required  was  a  real  national  educational 
scheme."  This  is  needed  more  than  ever,  as  thousands 
of  our  best  men  had  been  killed.  In  his  concluding 
remarks  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  practically  all  of 
our  teachers  were  women"  (not  women  but  mere  slips 
of  girls),  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  great  funda- 
mentals they  are  supposed  to  teach."  "Men  cannot 
afford  to  be  teachers,  laborers  get  five  times  as  much 
as  we  pay  our  teachers  and  yet  the  education  of  our 
youth  is  our  most  important  industry,  the  great  basic 
industry  of  the  nation." 

The  recommendations  made  by  Professor  Osborne 
were  that  manufacturers,  business  men  generally  and 
ail  those  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation 
should  do  everything  possible  to  further  the  interests 
of  a  national  educational  scheme  and  that  practical 
steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  a  representative 
gathering  is  held  in  Winnipeg  this  coming  summer. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  addresses  and  one 
of  the  ablest  pleas  for  education  ever  delivered  in 
Montreal  and  no  person  who  heard  it  can  be  deaf  to 
its  appeal. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  MAN. 

Considerable  stir  was  caused  a  short  time  ago  by 
an  article  in  the  Montreal  Star  by  Professor  Stephen 
Leaeock.  The  Professor  in  a  humorous  fashion,  but 
in  a  manner  that  would  appeal  to  the  popular  mind, 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  advantage  of  booze, 
particularly  to  the  laboring  man.  In  the  course  of 
his  argument  it  was  inferred  that  there  were  just  so 
many  drinking  men  who  would  probably  die  from  the 
effects  of  alcohol  anyway  so  that  their  case  need  not 
be  seriously  considered.  There  was  also  a  good  deal 
said  about  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  selecting 
his  liquid  refreshment  to  his  own  taste,  mentioning 
the  club  man  with  his  whiskey  and  soda  as  well  as 
the  ditch-digger  with  his  gla.ss  of  ale. 

A  number  of  letters  were  subsequently  published  by 
The  Star  in  support  of  both  sides  of  the  argument.  A 
number  figuratively  called  for  three  cheers  for  the 
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Professor  and  complimented  his  boldness  in  standing 
out  against  the  tendency  of  the  age  toward  prohibition 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
letters  that'  called  attention  to  some  other  aspects  of 
the  situation  that  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  champion  of  the  bottle.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  a  man  of  Professor  Leacock's  intelligence  and  par- 
ticularly one  who  has  so  clearly  expounded  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics  should  consider  the  individual  man 
of  so  little  importance  that  ,  he  does  not  see  the  need 
of  protecting  even  a  single  individual  from  the  effects 
of  drink. 

The  futility  of  any  argument  for  alcohol  as  a  bev- 
erage was  impressed  upon  us  by  the  statement  that 
during  the  week  following  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  St.  Louis  the  only  accidental 
death  in  that  city  was  that  of  a  drunken  man  who  fell 
from  the  seat  of  his  truck  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  man  was  earning  or  how 
much  he  was  capable  of  earning  as  an  apostle  of  the 
bottle.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that  he  would  have 
been  a  more  reliable  man  and  consequently  capable 
of  a  higher  wage  had  he  not  been  addicted  to  drink. 
The  fact  remains  that  his  death  was  caused  by  his 
inebriate  habits  and  that  there  is  one  less  worker  in 
Missouri.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  this 
man  was  worth  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  a  husband 
and  father,  or  how  much  more  he  would  have  been 
Avorth  in  this  regard  had  he  been  a  total  abstainer. 
It  might  laboriously  be  calculated  how  much  he  coyld 
contribute  in  the  way  of  production  and  to  this  might 
be  added  the  capitalization  value  of  his  wages,  but 
this  would  be  only  a  monetary  figure  and  would  not 
properly  measure  his  value  as  a  man.  The  point  that 
stands  out  clearly  in  our  mind  is  that  the  use  of  liquor 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  state,  and  industry.  We  can  see  no  more 
comparison  between  the  satisfaction  of  having  one's 
own  way  in  this  regard  for  selfish  pleasure  and  the 
value  of  the  alcohol-free  man  to  the  country  than  we 
can  in  the  argument  that  theft  and  murder  are  proper 
activities  for  the  individual  who  prefers  such  amuse- 
ments in  preference  to  a  law  by  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  choose  to  put  a  damper  on  these  divisions. 


ILLITERACY. 

An  editorial  clipping  from  some  Canadian  news- 
paper has  been  handed  us.  The  composition  leads  us 
to  think  it  is  from  the  Quebec  "Telegraph."  At  any 
rate  it  calls  attention  to  a  very  important  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  immigration — a  problem 
that  will  exist  as  long  as  we  have  vast  areas  of  arable 
land  awaiting  cultivation  and  expanding  industries  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  Canada's  immigration  problem 
is  largely  one  of  education  and  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  tendency  of  the  foreigners  to  coagulate  and 
maintain  their  old  customs  and  language,  which  in 
fact  they  must  do  unless  they  be  shown  a  more  excel- 


lent way.  The  spread  of  (leiuocracy  in  Europe  may 
make  those  lands  more  attractive  to  the  native,  but  if 
he  comes  here,  he  and  his  children  must  be  properly 
educated.  Some  interesting  information  is  given  by 
our  contemporary : 

The  drafting  of  the  American  Army  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  incredibly  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy  existing  in  the  United  States,  an  illiteracy 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  different  states,  but 
disappointhigly  large  on  the  average,  reaching  to  7.7 
per  cent.  This  illiteracy  was  conspicuous  in  the  army 
and  navy,  which  the  government  undertook  to  recruit 
rapidly  by  draft,  and  Avas  at  once  seen  to  present 
serious  obstacles  to  the  rapid  training  of  effective  gov- 
ernment forces. 

Although  the  existing  illiteracy  and  its  consequences 
were  thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  by  the  war,  the  whole  people  at  once  saw  that 
the  public  interest  in  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  was 
not  at  all  confined  to  war  times.  The  result  is  that  an 
earnest  heart  searching  is  in  progress  in  the  United 
States  to  discover  where  the  cause  of  the  failure  lies. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sets  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  salient  points  when  he  asks  Avhat 
should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  expends  in  a 
year  twice  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as  for  school- 
books,  more  for  automobiles  than  for  all  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  in  which  the  average  teach- 
er's salary  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  day  laborer. 

But  smashing  as  is  this  arraignment  of  America's 
educational  ideals,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the 
quality  of  the  education  which  is  at  fault  in  this  case, 
as  its  failure  to  penetrate  to  a  certain  class.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  illiteracy  of  America  is  found  in  the 
American  born  children  of  foreign  parents.  Educa- 
tion is  not  touching  the  immigrant,  or,  what  is  worse, 
it  is  not  touching  his  American  children. 

This  is  a  matter  where  Canada  can  benefit  from  her 
neighbor.  The  new  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization  should  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
provincial  educational  departments  to  ensure  that  our 
educational  system  fulfils  its  mission  among  the  for- 
eigners who  come  to  our  country.  The  children  of  our 
immigrants  must  not  grow  up  to  be  Canadian  illiterates. 


LAURENTIDE'S  CLOCK. 

We  read  recently  in  "Le  Digesteur"  that  everybody 
at  the  Laurentide  mill  will  hereafter  "punch  the 
clock"  on  beginning  and  leaving  work.  The  company 
recognizes  the  fact  that  great  apparent  irregularity 
cannot  be  avoided  in  many  cases.  There  is  a  subtle 
bit  of  applied  psychology  in  this  idea,  however,  which 
will  act  as  an  imconscious  stimulus  to  uniformly  good 
efforts.  Laurentide  is  noted  for  getting  up  before 
breakfast  and  doubtless  the  alarm  clock  has  had  much 
to  do  with  putting  their  stock  on  the  sound  and  profit- 
able .basis  where  it  is  to-day. 


"MAKING  WORK  ATTRACTIVE  "  INTERRUPTED. 

On  account  of  the  quantity  of  material  relating  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  the  last  installment  of  Mr.  Wolf's  article 
had  to  be  postponed  till  next  week.   Don't  misi  it. 


Febru^iry  6,  1919. 
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(V^  '  Momentous  Year  for  the  G.  P.  &  P,  A. 


By  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Retiring  President. 


You  will  admit  I  am  sure  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  I  think  we  can  also  claim  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  our  Associa- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  ungrudging  and  able  work  of  not 
only  the  officers,  but  of  a  great  many  of  our  mem- 
bers, I  think  I  may  say  without  the  slightest  egotism, 
that  it  has  also  been  one  of  our  most  successful  ones. 
Newsprint  Section. 

Beginning  with  the  Newsprint  Section,  not  only  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Geo.  McKee,  but  every  member  in  it 
has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  problems  which  it  had  to  face. 

At  this  time  last  year,  like  the  Allies,  we  had  our 
backs  against  the  wall  and  were  confronted  by  the 
most  unjust  price  regulation  ever  perpetrated  in  this 
country  . 

After  constant  and  persistent  effort  by  all  concern- 
ed, aided  by  the  able  work  of  our  counsel,  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  was  obtained  and  all  concerned  are  still 
working  to  gain  something  more  adequate. 

Chemical  Pulp  Section. 

The  Chemical  Section  had  some  cause  for  anxiety 
early  in  the  year,  owing  to  complications  in  the  sul- 
phur situation,  caused  by  the  war.  The  well-founded 
arguments  of  the  members  finally  convinced  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  decided  not  to  interfere  with  present 
arrangements. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Riordon  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  chairman  of  this  Section,  but  was  prevailed  on 
to  serve  out  his  term  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  then  be  relieved.  Mr.  Riordon  has  served  this 
Association  in  almost  every  office  and  thanks  are 
due  to  him  for  the  large  amount  of  interest  he  has 
taken  in  our  work. 

Mechanical,  Board,  Wrapping",  Coated,  Felt. 

Improved  organization  and  the  establishment  of 
trade  customs  has  been  brought  about  in  the  Board, 
Mechanical,  Pulp,  Wrapping  and  Coated  Paper  Sec- 
tions, of  which  you  will  hear  in  due  course  from  Cap 
tain  Acer,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Pauline, 
while  the  organization  of  the  Felt  Section  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Graves  is  so  good  as  to  be  a  model. 

Book  and  Writing. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  Book 
and  Writing  Section,  not  only  by  Mr.  Waldie  and  Mr. 
Rolland,  but  by  every  individual  member.  An  ex- 
cellent code  of  trade  customs  has  been  fully  establish- 
ed. Early  in  the  year  an  investigation  into  prices 
of  book  paper  was  begun,  but  has  since  been  dropped. 
Possibly  unjust  restriction  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  unfair  use  of  journalistic  influence. 

The  Technical  Section. 

In  the  Technical  Section,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Thome,  Mr. 
Sabbaton  and  others  have  done  much  active  work. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  industry  would  become  actively  as- 
sociated with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  It  seems 
regrettable  that  some  good  working  basis  cannot  be 
established. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Technical  Education  made 
considerable  progress  for  which  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Crossley  and  Mr.  Carruthers. 


Woodlands  Section. 

Last  but  not  least,  our  newest  Section,  that  of 
Woodlands,  has  rapidly  become  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean. Their  September  meeting  was  one  of  the  best 
attended,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  held 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association.  Much  practical 
work  was  discussed,  and  only  a  mill  man  can  under- 
stand the  joy  with  which  this  meeting  listened  to  Mr. 
Dalton  when  he  told  how  hQ  had  put  one  over  on  the 
manufacturing  end. 

The  War  Trade  Board. 

Threatened  embargoes  and  other  restrictions  have 
been  dealt  with  from  time  to  time  during  the  year, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the 
courteous  and  remarkably  able  assistance  accorded 
them  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

The  Car  Supply. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  question  of  car  supply  be- 
came serious.  Our  needs  were  given  the  best  possible 
consideration  by  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board, 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  relief  established. 

Coal. 

The  matter  of  getting  a  full  supply  of  coal  also 
entailed  some  anxiety,  but  the  industry  was  given  a 
preference  that  fully  met  the  situation. 

Organization. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  able  and 
enthusiastic  work  of  Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Beck.  Mr. 
Dawe  has  administered  the  office  of  the  Association 
in  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner.  Thanks 
largely  to  his  efforts,  we  have  at  last  been  accorded 
an  intelligent  classification  of  paper  imports,  and  the 
many  returns  called  for  bji  various  departments  of 
the  Government  have  also  been  consolidated.  Mr. 
Dawe  has  been  active  in  getting  out  the  various  bul- 
letins with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  while  carry- 
ing on  his  duties  he  has,  at  all  times,  given  courteous 
and  prompt  attention  to  the  many  calls  upon  him  by 
our  members  and  others. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Beck  as  our  publicity  representa- 
tive has  been  most  valuable.  Mr.  Beck  began  by  get- 
ting what  publicity  he  could  for  us,  and  succeeding 
in  getting  more  than  we  expected;  at  the  same  time 
he  started  in  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  work 
by  acquiring  figures  and  other  data  bearing  on  the 
problems  before  us.  On  his  own  initiative,  and  by 
really  brilliant  work  he  laid  before  us  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial of  value  to  the  Association,  a  great  deal  of  which 
proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  counsel. 

While  Mr.  Beck  is  employed  by  the  Newsprint  Sec- 
tion, there  is  a  suggestion  before  you  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  his  work. 

The  Outlook. 

There  are  many  problems  before  us  that  call  for  at- 
tention and  effort. 

Re-establishment. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  taking  care  of 
our  own  men  who  have  been  at  the  front  and  of  giv- 
ing our  assistance  to  the  whole  problem  of  re-estab- 
lishment, which  calls  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  Association  and  of  every  member  in  it. 

It  is  apparent  that,  for  well-understood  reasons,  re- 
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turned  soldiers  cannot  immediately  fall  into  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  civilian  life,  but  it  is  being  demonstrated 
daily  that  by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  and  foremen,  the  majority 
of  these  men  will  soon  fit  into  their  former  occupations 
and  become  more  valuable  than  befoi'c. 

Publicity. 

The  matter  of  more  publicity  for  our  industry  is 
open  for  consideration.  The  Newsprint  Section  en- 
gaged Mr.  Beck  to  look  after  their  publicity  interests 
about  a  year  ago,  and  some  other  work  has  also  been 
done,  apparently  M^ith  good  results. 

A  general  campaign  with  a  view  of  maintaining 
optimism  and  encouraging  the  use  of  Made-in-Canada 
paper,  has  been  proposed  and  seems  to  merit  approval. 
Freight  Rates. 

The  question  of  railway  and  ocean  freight  rates  is 
of  vital  importance  to  this  industry  and  demands 
serious  and  immediate  attention. 

Ocean  freight  rates,  although  showing  some  reduc- 
tion, are  still  700  per  cent  higher  than  pre-war  figures. 

Our  railways  are  still  operating  under  condition.s 
hastily  instituted  as  a  war  measure,  which  seriously 
affect  operating  costs. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  we  are  competing  with  the 
world  in  pulp  and  paper,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
inland  and  ocean  transportation  be  obtainable  by  u.5 
at  rates  proportionate  to  those  obtained  by  other 
countries! 

Conservation. 

The  general  public  are  of  the  opinion  that  Canada 
has  unlimited  timber  resources.  Those  of  us  con- 
nected with  the  industry  know  that  when  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  what  is  inaccessible  and  what  has 
and  is  burned  and  cut,  the  question  of  a  continuous 
supply  will  be  a  very  serious  one  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

The  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  industry,  including 
that  exported  to  the  United  States,  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  by  475  per  cent  during  the  last  15 
years  and  now  amounts,  aproximately,  to  3,000,000 
cords  a  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  next  15  years  will  see  a  proportionate  development 
in  the  industry,  but  allowing  for  an  increase  merely 
on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  our  consump- 
tion of  pulpwood  at  the  end  of  the  next  15  year  period 
will  be  at  the- rate  of  7,500,000  cords  a  year,  which  is 
greater  by  more  than  2,000,000  cords  than  the  present 
annual  consumption  of  pulpwood  by  the  United  States. 
Since  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  our  cut-over  for- 
ests are  not  reproducing  the  species  of  wood  we  re- 
quire, the  necessity  and  importance  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  conservation  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in 
this  industry  have  been  kept  on  a  high  plane — if 
these  relations  are  to  be  maintained  the  questions 
involved  must  be  handled  with  care ;  we  are  prepared 
to  give  labor  all  that  conditions  permit,  but  if  the  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  against  M^hich  we  are  fighting, 
continue  to  hamper  us,  anyone  can  see  that  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  extend,  that  consid- 
eration to  labor  that  is  so  desirable  at  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  support  accorded 
the  Association's  various  officers  and  bespeak  the 
same  cordial  assistance  for  my  successor.  Now  that 
our  industry  has  assumed  such  a  vast  importance, 
and  is  becoming  recognized  for  what  it  is,  I  trust 
that  the  Association  will  continue  to  receive  the  en- 


dorsement and  support  from  its  mem])ers  that  is  now 
being  accorded,  thereby  insuring  the  continuance  of 
its  service  in  building  up  the  industry  and  increasing 
the  value  of  its  work  from  year  to  year. 


It  isn't  often  that  a  man  writes  his  own  obituary, 
but  when  Ted  Campbell  dies — God  grant  him  many 
more  years — no  finer  epitaph  can  be  written  than  the 
record  of  his  service  to  the  industry  and  country  dur~ 
ing  the  momentous  year  of  his  leadership  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association. — Editor 


CANADA'S  BIGGEST  MILL  TO  BE  AT  THREE 
RIVERS. 

The  possibility  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the 
vicinity  of  Three  Rivers  has  been  in  the  air  for  several 
years.  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  large  interests 
in  Canada  and  it  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  there 
would  soon  be  "something  doing."  Indications  were 
that  the  first  steji  would  be  a  groundwood  mill,  per- 
haps at  Batiscan.  Latest  reports,  however,  promise  a 
much  larger  development,  in  fact  the  largest  paper  mill 
in  Canada.  Plans  are  going  forward  through  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Co.  of  Three  Rivers,  of  which  the  pre- 
sident is  Geo.  F.  Underwood,  New  York,  and  the  man- 
ager is  R.  F.  Grant,  Three  Rivers. 

The  proposed  mill  will  be  located  on  the  company's 
property  at  Three  Rivers,  P.Q.,  at  the  outlet  of  the  St. 
Maurice  River.  It  has  not  been  fully  decided  whether 
the  company  will  construct  only  a  sulphite  mill,  or  also 
a  paper  mill.  The  sulphite  mill  will  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $500,000,  but  a  paper  mill  such  as  is  plan- 
ned, containing  ten  units,  would  cost  about  $6,000,000, 
it  is  said. 

The  company  has  been  working  upon  the  plan  since 
1913.  The  scheme  involves  the  development  of  Les 
Forges  Rapids  on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  nine  miles 
north  of  Three  Rivers.  A  monolithic  concrete  dam,  30 
ft.  high,  and  1,900  ft.  long  will  be  built.  The  founda- 
tions will  be  carried  60  ft.  below  low-water  level.  The 
power  station  will  be  equipped  with  seven  water  tur- 
bines, each  9,500  h.p.  It  is  stated  that  the  power  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  scheme  will  cost  about  .$7,000.- 
000. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1916  under  the  laws 
of  Quebec  province,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $600,- 
000.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
30  Broad  Street,  New  York.  The  parent  company  will 
finance  the  work. 

The  president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  P.  T. 
Dodge,  New  York.  A.  H.  White,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  is  chief  engineer,  and  H.  S.  Ferguson,  200  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  companies  were  in  Three 
Rivers  last  week.  While  they  made  no  public  state- 
ment, it  is  practically  assured  that  work  will  be  start- 
ed on  the  dam  by  next  spring.  Mr.  Cobb,  assistant  en- 
gineer on  Mr.  Ferguson's  staff,  spent  all  last  summer  on 
the  preliminary  investigations  for  the  dam.  The  ser- 
vices of  B.  Bourgeois,  civil  engineer,  Three  Rivers,  were 
retained  at  the  same  time  to  locate  a  spur  from  the 
C.P.R.  to  the  dam  site,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Montreal,  are 
distributing  a  collection  of  valuable  information  on  C. 
F.M.  steam  plant  equipment.  This  is  very  conveniently 
prepared  in  the  form  and  size  of  a  letter  file  and  will 
fill  the  standard  cabinet. 
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Much  Accomplished  at 

Two  hundred  delegates  attended  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
which  was  held  last  Friday  at  the  Eitz-Carlton  Hotel. 
The  delegates  were  from  all  parts  of  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  included  visiting  pulp  men 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  presided  at  the  morning  sessions, 
and  gave  his  annual  address,  covering  the  activities  of 
the  association  during  the  year.  Following  this  reports 
were  presented  by  the  chairmen  of  the  different  sec- 
tions. This  was  followed  by  the  election  of  officers, 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell,  of  the  Brompton  Paper  & 
Pulp  Co.,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  vice-president,  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  as 
secretary.  All  the  other  officers  and  directors  were 
re-elected  by  acclamation. 

The  main  business  brought  before  the  general  meet- 
ing was  the  endorsation  of  a  scheme  presented  by 
the  educational  committee  for  the  installation  of  a 
system  of  vocational  training  for  employees  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills. 


A.  L.  DAWE, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion and  largely  responsible  for  the  great 
success  of  the  meeting. 

This  was  reported  by  the  Technical  Section,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  previous  day 's  work,  and  the  plan  met  with 
such  approval  that  it  was  decided  to  vote  a  total  of 
$10,000  for  this  vocational  training  work.  This  amount 
was  to  be  s])read  over  several  years.  During  the  com- 
ing year  it  was  decided  to  expend  $5,000  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  employees  by  means  of  text  books 
and  specially  prepared  pamphlets,  along  the  lines  of 
the  eorrespordence  schools. 

A  proposition  to  form  a  Safety  .and  "Welfare  Sec- 
tion was  brought  up  for  discussion  and  left  for  the 
executive  to  look  into.  Such  a  Section  would  co- 
ordinate the  safety  work  done  in  all  the  mills  and  make 
co-oper  ition  more  easy  and  effective. 

Announce ment  was  made  that  the  Canadian  Trade 
Comm'.f^Kion  in  London  suggested  that  the  Assoeia- 
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tion  send  a  representative  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  to  England. 

Buy  Home  Products. 

Another  important  matter  taken  up  was  the  pro- 
position for  the  utilization  of  an  extensive  educational 
advertising  campaign  in  favor  of  the  greater  use 
of  Canadian-made  pulp  and  paper  products,  and  to 
induce  Canadian  business  men  to  reduce  their  purchase 
of  imports.  This  was  referred  to  the  incoming  ex- 
ecutive, with  a  recommendation  that  they  see  to  it 
that  a  strong  publicity  campaign  be  inaugurated  along 
these  lines. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  newsprint  section,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  favor  of  memorializing  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  remove  all  government  control 
of  the  paper  industry  from  and  after  the  1st  of  March, 
since  the  war  conditions  which  had  justified  such  con- 
trol were  now  over.  This  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  at  a  convenient  time  a  memorial  to  this 


F.  J.  CAMPBELL, 
Manager  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Eetiring  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

effect  will  be  presented  to  the  Government  by  a  strong 
delegation  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 

Following  the  morning  sessions,  the  members  ad- 
journed to  a  luncheon  in  the  dining-room  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton.  This  was  presided  over  by  the  new  president, 
J.  A.  Bothwell.  Others  at  the  head  table  were  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Price,  George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  Capt.  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  U.S.  Navy,  and  S.  J.  B.  Rolland. 

The  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  counsel  for  the  newsprint  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  made  a  brief  and 
humorous  address,  leaving  more  serious  matters  to  a 
future  occasion. 

After  the  luncheon  a  number  of  sectional  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  private  business 
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in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  association  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Much  Accomplished. 

At  7.30  p.m.,  clad  in  various  deprrees  of  plory,  the 
party  prathered  in  the  Ball  Room  for  the  annual  ban- 
quet, which  all  agree  was  the  best  yet.  Mr.  J.  A.  Both- 
Avell,  the  new  president,  took  the  chair,  and  with  him 
at  the  head  table  were  Messrs.  George  Carruthers, 
John  F.  Ellis.  F.  J.  Campbell,  H.  A.  Wise,  Capt.  Dud- 
ley Malone,  U.S.N.,  Sir  John  Willison,  George  W.  Sis- 
son,  jr.,  J.  B.  "White,  Sir  William  Price,  George  Cha- 
hoon,  jr.,  George  IT.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  and  Carl 
Riordon. 

After  proposing  the  toast  of  the  King,  the  presi- 
dent gave  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
general  conditions,  especially  the  change  that  had  come 
about  since  their  last  meeting.  Now  industry  had  to 
face  a  new  era,  with  a  new  relationship  of  govern- 
ment to  business  and  of  business  to  government,  and 
particularly  a  new  era  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital  and  capital  to  labor. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  to-day,  he  said,  was  as 
a  year  ago,  working  to  its  total  capacity,  the  produc- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year  being  $120,000,000  with 
exports  of  $100,000,000,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 


T.  J.  KEENAN, 
Editor  of  "Paper,"  Secretary  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

over  the  previous  year.  Also  the  industry  had  given 
its  proper  proportion  of  volunteers,  over  3,000  having 
gone  overseas  before  compulsory  service  came  into  ef- 
fect, and  many  more  since. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  proposed  "Our  Soldiers,"  which 
was  responded  to  by  Brig.-General  J.  B.  Wliite,  D.S.O., 
who  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  Cana- 
dian Corps,  he  said,  had  nev^r  been  called  upon  for 
anything  they  did  not  carry  out,  and  he  paid  a  stir- 
ring tribute  to  General  Currie  as  the  man  back  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Canadian  troops. 

"One  other  thing."  said  General  White.  "I  hope 
we  shall  not  forget  this  war.  We  must  remember 
what  Germany  has  done,  and.  if  after  peace  is  pro- 
claimed Germany  tries  to  get  into  our  commerce  I  hope 
our  business  men  will  be  big  enough  to  refuse  to  buy 
from  them,  even  though  they  might  make  a  little  extra 
profit." 


Before  calling  on  General  White,  Mr.  Campbell  said 
there  would  be  a  chance  to  help  the  work  of  the  Khaki 
League  this  year,  instead  of  the  Tobacco  Fund,  since 
so  many  of  the  boys  were  coming  home. 

There  were  14  contributions  of  $250,  and  when  the 
collectors  checked  up  their  returns,  the  total  was  $4,- 
247.  The  result  of  the  collection  was  received  with 
cheers.  Mrs.  J.  Dinham  MoLson,  of  the  Khaki  Club, 
was  in  the  gallery,  and  there  were  loud  calls  for  a 
speech  from  her.  "Mother"  Molson  responded  by  ex- 
pressing her  thanks  for  the  generous  collection  and 
a.s.suring  the  gathering  that  every  dollar  of  it  would 
be  used  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  returned 
soldiers. 

Sir  John  Willison,  who  responded  to  the  toast  "Our 
Country,"  said  that  Canada,  at  present,  faced  a  new 
and  untried  set  of  conditions.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  Canadians  would  carry  into  the  work  of  recon- 
struction the  same  energy  and  courage  that  they  had 
displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"Our  Guests"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Car- 
ruthers, and  responded  to  by  George  W.  Sisson,  jr., 
and  Capt.  Malone,  U.S.N.,  the  latter  being  given  an 
especially  warm  reception  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  navy. 

An  excellent  musical  programme  was  given  during 
the  evening. 

Pipe-Major  Gray  and  his  accomplished  pipers  ap- 
peared twice  and  received  enthusiastic  applause. 

Manager  Quick,  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  was  right  on 
the  job  and  his  efficient  service  added  much  to  the 
general  satisfaction.        ,  / 


WHAT  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION  DID. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  yesterday,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  Chairman,  John 
Stadler;  vice-chairman,  F.  A.  Sabbaton ;  counsil,  L. 
H.  Shipman,  George  Carruthers,  and  J.  B.  Beveridge. 
The  secretary,  A.  L.  Dawe  was  re-elected. 

In  his  retiring  address  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  S. 
Bates  said  that  the  year  had  been  one  of  progress, 
marked  mainly  by  the  quiet  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. Although  retiring  as  chairman  he  stated  that 
he  intended  to  keep  up  his  work  with  the  association, 
and  urged  that  the  other  members  keep  up  their  in- 
terest in  the  technical  side  of  the  body. 

The  joint  executive  committee  on  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  reported  that  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  they  had  concluded 
that  there  was  urgent  need  for  a  simple  course  of 
instruction  for  employees  so  arranged  that  each  man 
might  take  it  up  during  his  spare  time,  so  as  to  learn 
the  "how  and  why"  of  operations,  which  would  result 
in  the  betterment  of  the  qiiality  of  product. 

The  report  of  the  committee  outlined  a  complete 
agenda  for  instruction  to  employees,  which  embraced 
the  scientific  knowledge  particularly  useful  to  such 
men,  including  arithmetic  and  mensiiration,  chemis- 
try, mechanics  and  hydraulics,  heat  and  ventilation, 
electricity,  safety,  sanitation  and  health.  The  agenda 
proceeds  to  include  a  large  number  of  subjects  par- 
ticularly bearing  on  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
ceeding with  this  educational  process  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  parent  association  voted  a  liberal  sum 
in  support  of  the  program. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed:  "In- 
direct Cooking  of  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Forced  Circula- 
tion, ' '  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Nielson ;  ' '  Waste  Sulphite  Liquors 
as  a  Source  of  Alcohol,"  by  V.  K.  Krieble;  "The  Ap- 
plication of  Power  in  the  Newsprint  Industry,"  by 
John  Stadler;  "The  Distribution  of  Power,"  by  E.  B. 
Wardle;  and  "The  Manufacture  of  Waste  Papers," 
by  Bowness.  The  first  three  were  printed  in  this 
magazine  last  week.  The  others  will  be  published  in 
the^near  future.  There  was  also  a  short  talk  on  "The 
Conservation  of  Life,"  by  Dr.  Fiske,  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  New  York. 

A  number  of  other  reports  and  addresses  were  given 
during  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  a  smoking  concert 
was  held  in  the  grill  room,  at  which  a  number  of  songs 
were  given  by  "Jimmie"  Rice  and  other  entertainers. 
On  Friday  morning  the  Section  visited  the  Montreal 
Technical  School,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
by  Principal  Macheras  and  Messrs.  Gravel  and  For- 
tier,  of  the  Trustees.    The  President  of  the  Board 


was  present  earlier,  but  as  the  party  was  delayed,  he 
was  unable  to  await  their  arrival  and  extend  the  of- 
ficial welcome.  The  inspection  of  the  wonderful  build- 
ing and  its  excellent  equipment  was  most  interesting. 
Before  leaving,  the  party  gathered  in  one  of  the  lec- 
ture halls,  where  Mr.  Fortier  expressed  the  pleasure 
of  the  school  in  having  a  visit  from  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion. Dr.  Bates,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Section,  re- 
plied for  ,the  visitors  and  conveyed  their  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  shown  them.  Mr.  McLeish  explained 
the  plan  of  work  and  policy  of  the  school  and  Mr.  J. 
N.  Stephenson  spoke  on  the  part  the  technical  man 
has  in  the  period  of  readjustment. 

The  Technical  Section  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  T.  J.  Keenan  and  R.  S.  Kellogg  of  New  York,  as 
representatives  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  / 

A  full  report  of  the  Technical  Section  meeting  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  P^ilp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine, j 


Bright  Bits  From  The  Banquet 

A  New  Era  Dawning  for  Canada. 

By  J.  A.  BOTHWELL, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


A  year  ago,  when  we  met  together,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  entirely  different  from  that 
which,  happily,  confronts  us  to-day.  At  that  time  our 
country  was  still  at  war.  While  nobody,  and  least 
of  all  the  members  of  this  Association,  had  any  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  and  successful  issue  of  the  war,  none 
could  say  how  long  a  time  might  elapse  before  the 
ends  we  were  fighting  for  would  be  achieved,  nor 
could  they  say  as  to  what  additional  sacrifices  we 
might  meanwhile  be  called  upon  to  endure.  Fortun- 
ately, that  is  now  all  past  history.  It  is  true  that 
peace  is  still  in  the  making,  but  the  collapse  of  the 
enemy  was  so  complete  and  so  overwhelming  that  his 
resumption  of  hostilities  is  not  only  improbable  but 
also  impossible.  His  ability  to  make  war  has  been 
permanently,  and  let  us  hope,  everlastingly  smashed. 
In  the  language  of  the  street,  he  has  been  licked  to  a 
standstill. 

We  are  here  to-day  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era — 
a  new  era  in  the  relationship  of  nation  to  nation,  of 
people  to  people ;  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  of  our 
industries  one  to  another;  a  new  era  in  the  relation- 
ship of  government  to  business,  and  of  business  to 
government ;  and,  particularly,  a  new  era  in  the  re- 
lationship of  capital  to  labor  and  of  labor  to  capital. 

In  regard  to  the  broad  questions  affecting  interna- 
tional relationship  and  to  those  issues  whose  outcome 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  at  large,  we  can 
safely  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  statesmen  now 
assembled  across  the  seas  and  engaged  in  their  solu- 
tion. With  the  mightiest  and  the  most  intelligent  na- 
tions of  the  earth  in  one  accord  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  establi.shment  of  a  per- 
manent peace,  and  fully  in  agreement  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  of  disputes  between  nations  as 
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of  disputes  between  individuals,  we  may  assume  that 
the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  now  in  progress  will 
be  one  to  assure  not  alone  present  peace  but  also  that 
lasting  tranquility  and  recognition  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  humanity  that  will  speed  world  progress  in 
all  things  material  and  intellectiial,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement for  the  people  everywhere. 

Leaving  those  great  issues,  then,  in  the  hands  of 
those  best  fitted  to  work  out  their  solution,  we  may 
be  pardoned  perhaps  if  we  take  advantage  of  this 
gathering  to  devote  some  small  consideration  to  the 
new  dawning  era  as  it  affects;  or  may  affect,  the  par- 
ticular industry  which  we  represent,  and  in  whose  wel- 
fare we  are  so  vitally  concerned. 

A  year  ago,  when  we  met  together,  our  position  as 
manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  products  was  not 
as  favorable  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  true  that  our  in- 
dustry then,  as  now,  was  producing  to  its  utmost 
capacity;  that  it  was  giving  highly  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  workers;  that  it  was  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
Government  in  carrying  on  a  war  making  unparalleled 
demands  upon  our  country's  resources;  that  it  was 
supplying  commodities  vitally  needed  at  home,  as  well 
as  carrying  on  an  export  commerce  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  enhancement  of  Canada's  credit  abroad. 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  figures — which  are  well- 
known  to  most  of  you — except  to  say  that  our  total 
production  for  the  eui'rent  fiscal  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close  will  reach  a  value  of  not  less  than  $120,000,- 
000  and  that  our  total  exports  for  the  period  will 
amount  in  value  to  about  $100,000,000,  an  increase  of 
more  than  25  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Last, 
but  not  least,  we  had  contributed  our  just  proportion, 
and  more  than  our  proportion,  of  the  stalwart  sons  of 
the  Dominion  who  had  donned  the  khaki  and  crossed 
the  seas  to  fight  their  country's  battles.  The  number 
of  men  so  contributed  by  this  industry,  even  before 
the  enforced  military  service  act  came  into  operation. 
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is  computed  to  have  exceeded  three  thousand,  with  a 
great  many  more  added  since. 

Still  Persecuted. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this — notwithstanding  our 
contributions  to  the  national  welfare  in  every  form 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  our  abilities,  our  cheerful 
compliance  with  every  obligation  laid  upon  us,  no  mat- 
ter how  onerous  its  character — we  found  that  we  were 
still  being  made  the  victims  of  a  political  persecution, 
such  as  no  other  industry  in  Canada  was  submitted  to. 
We  were  being  harrassed  and  persecuted  not  alone 
in  our  own  coimtry — where,  indeed,  we  had  every  right 
to  look  for  a  complete  measure  of  protection  and  sup- 
port— but  also  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  us  where, 
with  some  of  our  fellow-manufacturers  in  that  coun- 
try, we  were  being  treated  with  the  same  lack  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings which  we  were  compelled  to  defend  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  to  refer  to  the  most 
unfair  and  most  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  those  pro- 
ceedings insofar  as  the  Commission  was  concerned. 
But  it  is  worth  while  recalling  that  once  we  were  per- 
mitted to  take  our  case  before  a  judicial  tribunal — 
a  tribunal  uninfluenced  by  political  considerations  and 
unamenable  to  newspaper  pressure — we  began  to  re- 
ceive treatment  more  commensurate  with  our  rights  as 
business  men,  as  manufacturers  and  as  citizens.  At 
last  we  felt  that  we  were  getting  a  square  deal.  And, 
let  me  say  right  here,  that  we  have  never  been  afraid, 
that  we  have  never  been  rehictant  to  have  our  rights 
passed  upon  by  the  courts,  either  those  of  Canada  or 
those  of  any  other  country.  We  have  objected  and 
we  do  most  strenuously  object  to  being  used  as  a  poli- 
tical football,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  We  do  object 
to  this  industr>^  being  singled  out  from  all  others  for 
the  liquidation  of  political  obligations  incurred  by  the 
politicians  in  office  for  the  benefit  of  publishers  of 
newspapers  who  may  or  may  not  have  helped  to  put 
them  there.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  permitted  to  run  our  own  business,  divorced  alto- 
gether from  politics  and.  politicians,  subject  only  to 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  similar 
businesses.  We  want  to  be  treated  just  as  other  in- 
dustries are  treated ;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

This  brings  me  back  to  our  own  country.  A  year 
in  the  States,  before  a  judicial  tribunal  and  in  this, 
after  long  delays  and  overcoming  many  obstacles,  we 
at  last  succeeded. 

That  we  have  lost  in  a  financial  way  on  account  of 
these  vexations  and  unnecessary  proceedings,  large  as 
the  amount  is — T  have  been  shown  a  compilation  which 
indicates  that  for  the  period  from  March  Tst,  1917,  to 
-Tiilv  1st.  1918,  alone,  we  were  compelled  by  (rovern- 
i-nont  fiat  to  sell  paper  in  Canada  at  a  loss  of  nearly 
s^l^OOn  000.  PS  cnmnared  with  the  arbitrary  price  pre- 
^ago  we  were  still  confronted  in  Canada  with  a  situa- 
tion which,  if  it  were  not  speedily  righted,  threatened 
to  put  some  of  us  out  of  business.  The  Government 
has  undertaken  to  require  us  and  to  compel  us  to  sell 
our  products  at  a  price  not  only  below  the  market 
price  but  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  production — 
at  a  price  that  left  little  or  no  margin  upon  which  we 
eould  do  business.  Special  orders-in-council  had  been 
passed  directed  solely  at  this  industrA-,  containing  en- 
actments that  could  not  have  stood  before  a  Parlia- 
ment of  disinterested  representatives.  We  were  threat- 
ened with  heavy  fines  and  with  the  confiscation  of  our 
prortprties  if  we  failed  to  obey.  We  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  our  case,  as  had  been  permitted 


■'vailing  under  Government  regulation  in  the  States, 
and  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  prices  prevailing  in  the  open  market — 
it  is  small  and  unimportant  as  compared  with  the  gen^ 
eral  set-back  sustained  by  the  industry  and  the  par 
tial  demoralization  of  our  export  market  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unfair  treatment.  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
enormous  expense  and  the  untold  annoyances  we  have 
been  put  to  in  order  to  defend  our  right  to  do  busi- 
ness. These  are  also  well  known  to  all  of  you.  B\it 
before  I  leave  this  subject  I  want  to  revert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  must  appear  to  all  fair-minded  Cana- 
dians as  the  most  iniquitous  feature  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. This,  to  my  mind,  rests  in  the  fact  that  our 
Government  is  allowing  itself  and  its  machinery  to  be 
u.sed  for  the  purpose  of  hammering  down  the  selling 
price  of  the  products  of  one  of  its  leading  industries 
in  its  principal  export  market.  While  members  of  the 
Government  are  going  up  and  down  the  country  mak- 
ing speeches  urging  greater  production,  a  wider 
utilization  of  our  raw  materials  and  increased  exports, 
as  necessary  to  the  country's  salvation,  in  Ottawa  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  hamstring  the  one  industr? 
which  is  in  a  position  to  "bring  home  the  bacon."  We 
all  know  that  there  has  been  and  is  the  closest  sort 
of  co-operation,  defensi.ve  and  offensive,  between  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  States  and  those  of  Can- 
ada, and  that  this  united  influence  has  been  exerted 
against  the  manufacturers  upon  the  Governments  of 
both  countries.  The  bulletins  issued  by  the  associa- 
tions of  publishers  of  the  two  countries  give  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  is  so.  I  will  take  the  time  to  quote 
just  two  brief  extracts  out  of  more  than  a  score  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  bul- 
letins in  support  of  what  I  say.  In  a  bulletin  number 
3827.  i.ssued  January  26,  1918,  the  American  newspaper 
publishers  say: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  Controller  Pringle  in  Canada  are 
working  very  closely  tosrether  and  the  prices  to 
be  fixed  will  be  affected  by  this  close  co-opera- 
tion and  exchange  of  information." 
And  again : 

"Our  position  has  been  reinforced  by  the  action 
in  Canada  this  week,  noted  elsewhere  in  this  bul- 
letin, the  Paper  Controller  fixing  the  price  until 
the  end  of  April.  1918.  at  $52  a  ton,  retroactive 
until  Julv  1st,  1917,  and  before  that  time  at  $50  a 
ton." 

We  have,  furthermore,  the  recent  petition  of  the 
American  publishers  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  asking  him  to  order  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  start  a  new  enquirv,  based  upon  evi- 
dence obtained  in  Canada  by  employees  paid  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  proposed  new  enquiry  is 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  lowerinc  the  price  of  Cana- 
dian-made paper  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  peti- 
tioners make  the  astoundincr  demand  that  the  Canadian 
Government  be  asked  to  participate  in  these  new  at- 
tacks upon  the  Canadian  paper  industry  in  that  coun- 
i^v.  with  a  view  to  ruininsr  its  market  there.  Effron- 
tprv  eould  hardlv  so  farther,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  own  Government  has  invited  the  af- 
front bv  the  scandalous  treatment  thev  have  allowed 
to  be  meted  out  to  the  industry  at  home. 

T  would  not  five  the  impression,  however,  that  all 
npwspaper  publishers  are  unreasona]ile  or  unfair  in 
this  matter.  In  fact  a  larere  proportion  of  American 
newspaper  publishers  have  lately  shown  a  disposition 
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to  dispense  with  their  antagonisms  and  to  do  business 
with  the  paper  manufacturers  on  a  business  basis,  re- 
cognizing that  eventually  business  principles  must  pre- 
vail between  two  industries,  so  closely  allied  and  so 
dependent  on  each  other.  In  Canada  we  are  still  wide 
apart  although  even  here  there  are  publishers  who  do 
not  approve  of  the  application  of  political  coercion  to 
what  is  essentially  a  business  situation.  We  have  one 
of  these  exceptional  newspapers  in  Montreal  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  which  has  always  treated  our  in- 
dustry with  impartiality  and  the  utmost  fair  play. 
The  big  French  newspapers,  La  Presse  and  La  Patrie, 
also  are  to  be  commended  for  their  attitude  towards 
us,  as  well  as  others  I  might  mention.  But  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  that  the  quarrel  is  not  of  the  manuf caturers ' 
making,  and  that  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  pro- 
long or  continue  it,  nor  do  I  believe,  in  the  long  run^ 
that  the  publishers  as  a  whole  will  be  found  desirous 
to  keeping  up  a  fight  which,  eventually,  can  result 
in  good  to  nobody. 

In  concluding  my  reference  to  this  subject,  let  me 
say  that  in  my  opinion  whatever  excuse  may  have 
existed  (and  I  do  not  for  a  minute  admit  there  was 
any),  for  Government  regulation  of  the  paper  indus- 
try— even  on  the  showing  of  the  publishers  themselves 
— it  no  longer  exists.  The  Government  should  take 
its  hands  off  the  industry,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  should  permit  it  the  same  opportunity  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation  that  is  enjoyed  by  every  similar 
industry  doing  business  in  Canada. 

Positions  for  Soldiers  First. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  labor  situation.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  conclusion  of  the  war  has  brought  a 
more  or  less  serious  industrial  crisis  in  most  of  the 
countries  involved.  In  our  own  country,  the  with- 
drawal, during  the  last  four  years,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  from  industrial  pursuits  and  the 
transfer  of  thousands  of  men  from  their  normal  oc- 
cupations to  the  making  of  war  materials,  created  an 
abnormal  demand  for  labor,  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
ply. During  that  period,  also,  wages  rose  to  abnormal 
heights.  The  end  of  the  war  brought  about  a  neces- 
sity for  a  readjustment  all  along  the  line.  In  a  few 
months  from  now  the  supply  of  labor  will  in  all  prob- 
ability greatly  exceed  the  demand,  no  matter  what 
means  are  taken  to  absorb  it.  It  should  be  our  part, 
as  it  should  be  the  part  of  every  employer  of  labor 
in  Canada,  to  see  to  it  that  this  readjustment  of  labor 
conditions  is  made  with  as  little  friction  and  with  as 
little  hardship  and  confusion  as  the  circumstances  will 
allow.  Our  industry  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in  the 
recent  past  by  the  insufficiency  of  satisfactory  labor. 
We  shall  now  be  able  to  make  good  our  deficiencies  in 
this  respect,  and  thereby  to  increase  our  output.  Our^ 
first  care  should  be  to  keep  faith  with  those  of  Qurj^ 
men  who  went  into  the  army.  On  their  return  places 
must  be  found  for  them,  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
which  they  surrendered  in  order  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. After  that,  as  good  citizens,  we  should,  and  we 
assuredly  will,  do  our  utmost  to  absorb  whatever  sur- 
plus labor  may  be  available.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
any  man  in  Canada  who  wants  to  work  should  be  un- 
able to  find  fair  employment."  Already  our  Assoc 
tion  has  taken  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  I  am 
sure  that  each  one  of  us  is  already  co-operating  in  the 
movement  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  abnormal 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  labor  in  this  country  during 
tjtie  last  four  years  may  not,  perhaps,  be  maintained, 
but  if  not  there  will  be  compensating  advantages  in 


reduced  cost  of  living  and  in  other  ways  so  that  the 
high  standard  attained  will  not  be  seriously  impaired, 
but  it  is  up  to  us  all  to  do  our  best  to  keep  conditions 
as  they  ought  to  be.  .< 
Waste  of  Trees  at  Festivals. 
There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  I  should/like  to 
direct  attention  for  a  few  moments  and  that  Jias  to  do 
■with  the  question  of  raw  material.  I  am^  going  into 
an  abstruse  discussion  of  the  subject,  although  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  but  I  do  want  to  allude  to  one  or 
two  facts  in  connection  with  it.  We  are  all  aware  of 
what  has  befallen  the  paper-making  industry  in  the 
States,  through  a  too  prodigal  use  of  their  pulpwood. 
We  are  aware,  too,  that  our  own  supply  or  pulpwood 
is  being  consumed  at  an  alarmingly  rapid  rate.  I  do 
not  refer  solely  to  its  employment  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  conversion  into  marketable  commodities, 
so  much  as  to  its  export  in  its  unmanufactured  state 
and  particularly  to  its  wanton  and  unnecessary  de- 
struction for  no  good  purpose  whatever.  Every  year, 
thousands  of  young  but  valuable  spruce  trees,  owned, 
it  is  true,  by  settlers  and  other  private  individuals, 
are  chopped  down,  their  tops  cut  off  and  sold  for  a 
few  cents  apiece  and  carted  off  to  our  towns  and  cities 
there  to  serve  for  an  hour  or  two  at  some  festival. 
Not  only  is  this  an  unnecessary  waste  of  good  ma~ 
terial,  but  it  also  denotes  short-sighted  economy  upon 
the  part  of  the  land  ownei's  who  permit  it  to  be  done. 
These  young  trees  potentially  have  a  much  greater 
value  than  is  represented  by  the  price  paid  for  them 
when  used  in  this  way.  In  a  few  years'  time,  if  left 
to  develop,'  they  would  have  a  market  value  many 
times  greater  than  in  their  undeveloped  state,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  their  use  as  raw  manufacturing  ma- 
terial would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  all.  We  are 
continually  being  urged  to  employ  scientific  methods 
in  tree-cutting  and  to  replant  as  far  as  practicable  in 
order  that  there  may  not  be  a  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  supply,  but  here  is  a  case  where  young  grow- 
ing trees  are  needlessly  and  uselessly  sacrificed  by 
the  thousands,  apparently  without  any  one  raising  the 
least  objection.  Our  forestry  department  could  do 
no  better  service  than  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice. 

Gentlemen : — I  do  not  desire  to  delay  the  proceed- 
ings any  longer,  except  to  acknowledge  once  more 
my  appreciation  of  your  confidence  in  placing  me  at 
the  head  of  your  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
ask  your  co-operation  and  support  in  making  it  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  the  most  helpful  years, 
from  an  Association  standpoint,  that  we  have  ever 
known,  and  to  promise  you  that  nothing  that  I  can 
do  to  help  to  achieve  that  end  will  be  left  undone. 

Note. — ^The  editor  is  provoked.  We  can't  find  our 
cut  of  Mr.  Bothwell  which  we  planned  to  use  in  adorn- 
ing our  magazine  and  introducing  the  new  president 
to  our  readers,  and  we  have  sent  the  only  picture  we 
had  to  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  so  the  farmers  of 
Canada  can  see  what  fine  and  handsome  leader  the 
ulp  and  Paper  Association  has. 

Who's  going  to  beat  this  record T 
George  Brackett  of  Holyoke  has  been  at  work  with 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  for  54  years, 
[e  entered  the  -employ  of  the  company  on  receiving  his 
onorable  discharge  from  the  Union  army  in  1864,  aud 
His  work  since  that  time  has  been  in  the  one  mill. 
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Canada  to  Interpret  the  Empire 

By  SIR  JOHN  WILLISON. 

Your  president  has  told  you  I  am^  a  reformed  news- 
paper publisher,  and  mentioned  Bill  Nye's  reasons  for 
becoming?  a  newspaper  man.  I  don't  know  exactly 
why  I  entered  the  newspaper  business  —  I  may  have 
been  shameless  —  I  certainly  needed  the  money,  and 
need  it  yet.  For  my  first  engagement  on  a  news- 
paper I  received  the  munificent  salary  of  three  dol- 
lars a  week  and  I  paid  $2.75  for  board ;  a  friend  asked 
me  once  what  the  Ilell  I  did  with  the  other  quarter. 
I  think,  Mr.  President,  I  may  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  you  have  had  in  getting  "into"  the  news- 
papers. That  statement  possibly  is  capable  of  two 
interpretations,  but  I  am  thinking  to-night  merely  of 
the  circumstances  that  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared in  Europe  you  immediately  started  another  con- 
flict and  took  up  the  space  in  the  newspapers  which 
had  been  devoted  to  the  war  dispatches,  and  I  don't 
suppose  that  any  industry  ever  got  so  much  free  space, 
next  to  reading  matter,  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  serious  speech.  You  don't 
want  one,  and  my  serious  speeches  really  are  not  very 
interesting  any  way.  They  are  not  interesting  to  me 
and  I  have  often  seen  signs  that  they  are  not  interesting 
to  other  people. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
seriously  for  a  few  moments,  that  we  are  facing  in 
Canada  a  condition  only  less  serious  than  that  which 
we  were  facing  during  the  war,  and  the  appeal  that 
I  would  like  to  make  to  Canadians  of  all  classes  and 
all  sections  is  that  we  shall  carry  into  the  era  of  Re- 
construction a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  patience  and 
tolerance  and  understanding  beyond  that  manifested 
during  the  era  of  war,  and  if  we  carry  that  spirit  into 
the  next  eight  or  ten  months,  we  will  enter,  in  my 
judgment,  upon  the  greatest  era  of  expansion  and  pros- 
perity ever  known  in  the  history  of  Canada.  We  need 
sympathy  and  undertanding  between  the  East  and  the 
West ;  between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  between  labor 
and  capital.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  these  days 
anyone  who  deliberately  excites  unrest,  who  provokes 
needless  agitation,  has  a  great  responsibility  to  answer 
for,  and  one  can  very  much  doubt  if  he  is  a  good  citizen 
of  his  country. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  here  to-night  at  my  side  a 
representative  of  the  great  nation  across  the  line; 
one  is  even  more  rejoiced  because  he  represents  the 
grat  American  Navy.  Nothing  has  been  more  remark- 
able in  the  last  years  of  the  war  than  the  co-opera- 
tion between  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Canadians 
and  American  alike,  looking  backwards  through  these 
last  desperate  months,  will  rejoice  during  all  the  gen- 
erations that  they  were  comrades  in  the  great  endeavor 
to  restore  freedom  in  the  Old  World  and  maintain 
freedom  in  the  New  United  we  can  maintain  for  all 
generations  free  seas,  free  men,  and  a  free  world, 
and  what  more  can  any  of  us  ask  or  any  of  us  desire? 

I  think  I  may  say  to  our  friends  from  the  United 
States  that  even  before  they  entered  the  war  we  did 
not  undertake  to  say  in  this  country  what  their  duty 
was.  We  were  patient.  We  were  not  critical.  We 
recognized  that  they  had  their  own  responsibility  to 
face  and  their  own  country  to  manage,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  fault  of  this  young  community  —  rash 
enough ;  even  intemperate  sometimes  —  we  do  recog- 


nize the  obligations  of  international  good  neighborhood 
during  all  the  period  of  this  war,  and  we  ask  that 
they  shall  bear  that  to  our  credit  in  the  j^ears  to  come, 
and  may  I  venture  just  this  one  other  observation. 
I  think  every  Canadian  must  feel  grateful  to  the 
United  States  that  throughout  all  the  period  of  this 
war  they  treated  us  with  decent,  generous,  neighborly 
consideration.  And  I  beg  to  say,  gentlemen,  in  your 
name  —  and  in  the  name  of  Canada,  if  I  might  — 
that  the  duty  that  we  feel  incumbent  upon  us  in  the 
future  is  to  interpret  the  British  Empire  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  do  what  in  us  lies  to  maintain  for  all 
the  years  to  come  amity  and  good  neighborhood  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  the  broad  Republic  of 
the  United  States. 

Just  a  half  dozen  sentences  more  and  T  will  close. 
We  Canadians,  through  t  he  valor  and  sacrifices  of 
those  who  represented  us  at  the  front,  feel  that  we 
have  an  honorable  place  among  the  nations  and  the 
one  obligation  which  lies  upon  us  beyond  all  others 
is  to  take  care  that  those  who  fought  for  us,  we  shall 
not  forget that  those  who  died  for  us,  we  shall  re- 
member ;  and  as  I  have  often  said,  if  we  will  remember 
our  veterans  and  our  heroes  as  the  United  States  re- 
membered their  veterans  and  their  heroes  who  fought 
for  them  in  the  Civil  War  we  shal  have  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  oi;rselves  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  then  one  other  word,  whether  we  are  an  equal 
nation,  whether  we  are  an  Empire,  or  whether  we  are 
a  partner  in  the  League  of  Nations,  I  think  we  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  before  that  we  are  for  all 
the  years  to  come  an  essential  portion  of  the  British 
Commonwealth;  that  we  hold  as  nevpr  before  the 
value  of  our  Imperial  citizenship.  Wonderful  old 
country,  tested  as  never  before  in  all  her  wonderful 
history  and  throughout  four  years  —  four  bloody 
years  —  higher  in  the  world's  prosnerity  and  more 
powerful  among  nations  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  those  who  foucrht  for  us ;  of 
those  who  died  for  us;  and  of  the  British  citizenship 
which  is  ours,  and  Canada  will  hold  a  place  in  the 
world  of  which  none  of  us  need  be  ashamed  through 
the  generations  to  come. 


The  Soldiers  of  the  Industry 

;/ 

By  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Retiring  President  of  the  C.  P. 

&  P.  A. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  from  time  immemorial,  but 
really  only  during  the  last  four  years  has  your  retir- 
ing president  proposed  the  toast  to  the  boys  at  the 
front.  This  year,  the  boys  are  coming  home,  so  we 
shall  make  this  toast  to  "Our  Soldiers." 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  final  dispatch 
of  that  great  British  leader.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  which 
was  sent  just  forty-one  minutes  before  the  signing  of 
the  Annistice,  and  which  reads:  "Shortly  before  dawn 
this  morning  the  Canadian  troops  of  the  first  army 
captured  Mons>"  Lest  we  should  be  too  proud  T 
should  like  to  remind  you  of  one  of  the  most  dignified 
documents  in  history,  the  announcement  of  the  British 
War  Office,  which  is  as  follows:  "In  the  fifty-second 
month  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  the  French  Army 
with  the  aid  of  our.  Allies  have  brought  defeat  upon 
the  Enenay." 
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But,  gentlemen,  we  are  to-night  particularly  inter- 
ested in  those  good  men  who  left  our  industry  to  go 
to  the  front.  Last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming Captain  Acer  and  Sir  William  Price.  This 
year  we  are  able  to  welcome  back  Col.  Jones  and  Brig.- 
G(^neral  White  (applause.) 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  left 
our  industry  to  go  to  the  front,  but  the  names  that 
we  have,  show  that  3,092  officers  and  men  left  this 
industry  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  war.  Of  these 
gentjemen,  341  were  wounded ;  25  were  missing,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  240,  most  of  whose  names  are  on 
that  shield  before  you,  did  all  that  any  man  can  do. 
13  gained  the  Military  Medal ;  10  gained  the  Military 
Cross;  8  secured  the  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal;  2 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  1  the  D.  S.  0.,  1  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  and  1,  Private  Goode,  the  Victoria 
Cross.  These  men  have  fcught  for  las  and  we  are 
proud  of  their  record,  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  have  any  right  to  be  proud  until  such  time 
as  we  have  seen  these  men  established  in  as  good  or 
better  positions  than  they  had  when  they  went  away. 

This  question  of  re-establishment  is  one  that  should 
interest  the  whole  of  our  Association,  as  well  as  any 
member  in  it.  Without  discussing  a  problem  which 
might  be  worthy  of  discussion  in  this  toast,  but  which 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  now,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  this :  There  are  many 
large  areas  of  waste  land  in  this  country  that  are  not 
fit  for  farming  and  not  bearing  any  timber,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  Government  might  employ 
our  returned  soldiers  in  the  planting  of  these  areas 
with  trees.  They  could  be  occupied  under  conditions 
not  dissimilar  with  conditions  of  army  life  and  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  transition  method  o  femploj^ment  it 
lieve  that  as  a  transition  method  of  employment  it 
would  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  regarding  our  sol- 
diers in  general.  I  have  a  few  figures  here  that  are 
taken  from  the  casualty  lists  from  the  London  Times 
of  January  3rd,  1919.  I  know  you  hate  figures  at  a 
dinner  as  much  as  I  do,  but  if  you  have  patience  for  a 
moment  you  will  see  Avhat  I  am  driving  at. 

The  casualty  list  is  as  follows : 

German  wounded,  4,000,064 ;  dead,  1,600,000 ;  prison- 
ers, 618,000. 

French  wounded,  3,000,000;  dead,  1,280,000;  prison- 
ers, 435,000. 

British  wounded,  2,032,000;  dead,  65.8,704;  prison- 
ers, 171,508. 

Canadians  wounded,  155,799 ;  dead,  53,491 ;  prison- 
ers, 3,575.  ■ 

I  am  omitting  the  figures  of  our  Allies  to  the  Sovith 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  conditions,  but  curi- 
ously enough  their  figures  are  almost  identical  with 
our  own. 

If  you  had  time  to  put  these  figures  down,  and 
you  did  not,  you  would  have  noticed  that  the  number 
of  dead  is  almost  exactly  one-third  the  number  of 
wounded,  and  when  we  come  to  the  list  of  prisoners  we 
find  that  the  German  prisoners  number  ten  per  cent 
of  their  other  casualties.  There  are  probably  more 
because  in  this  was  included  those  on  the  Rtissian 
front.  The  Germans,  11  per  cent:  the  French,  10% 
per  cent ;  the  British,  6i/f>  per  cent,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  Canadians  we  find  that  they  were  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  other  casualties. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  the  record  of  our  men  from 
Ypres  to  the  great  advance,  and  if  these  figures  are 


correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  are 
not)  this  will  stand  for  years  to  come  as  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  of  Canada. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  take  up  a  collection  with 
which  to  send  tobacco  to  the  boys  at  the  front.  This 
year  we  propose  to  tender  our  donation  to  the  Khaki 
League. 

Now,  as  you  know,  fighting  is  never  profitable,  and 
I  would  like  to  repeat  a  story  told  us  by  Captain 
Edwards  in  a  splendid  address  in  the  United  States. 
A  small  British  Tommy  had  brought  in  a  large  Prus- 
sian officer.  The  officer  was  very  proud  and  very 
scornful,  and  finally  he  said:  "You  are  one  of  the 
men  who  fight  for  money."  "Am  I?"  said  Tommy, 
"And  what  the  hell  do  you  fight  for?"  The  Prussian 
said,  "I  fight  for  honor."  "Well  then,"  said  Tommy, 
"we  both  are'  fighting  for  what  we  have  not  got." 

Gentlemen,  last  year  we  raised  the  very  respectable 
sum  of  $1,300  for  tobacco  for  the  boys.  This  year,  our 
object  is  to  get  just  a  little  more  to  give  for  beds  and 
meals  for  returned  soldiers.  The  donation  will  go  to 
the  Khaki  Club  League  and  the  Khaki  Club  in  the 
month  of  December  alone  supplied  6,000  beds  and 
15,000  meals  for  Returned  Soldiers.  We  are  at  one 
disadvantage  because  Ave  have  not  got  our  regular 
booster,  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  but  I  telegraphed 
him  and  asked  him  to  let  us  know  what  he 
would  do.  He  first  telegraphed,  sending  his  good 
wishes  to  the  dinner,  and  told  us  to  put  him  down  fbr 
$100.  Then  he  wired  again  and  said,  "If  five  others 
will  join  me  I  will  make  it  $250." 

The  gathering  quickly  caught  the  spirit  and  in 
ten  minutes  there  were  fourteen  subscriptions  of  $250 
each.  They  were :  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Can- 
ada Paper  Co.,  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Price 
Bros.  Co.,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ontario  and  Pro- 
vincial  Paper  Co.,  the  Toronto  Paper  Co.,  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  the  Laurentide  Co.,  the  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Mr.  Victor  Mitchell,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper 'Co..  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  the 
Great  Eastern  Pulp  Co.,  and  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co. 
While  these  subscriptions  were  being  made  a  squad 
of  collectors  went  around  with  capacious  receptables. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room, 
nor  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  but  who  knows,  either 
personally  or  by  reputation,  one  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporaries who  left  this  country  practically  as  a 
Lumber  Jack,  as  you  might  say,  with  very  little  ex- 
perience, and  who  went  to  France  in  charge  of  20.000 
men  and  is  one  of  the  men  who  as  much  as  any  other 
man  had  to  do  with  the  winnine;  of  the  war  When 
he  left  you  knew  him  as  "Jack"  White.  He  now  re- 
turns to  us  as  "Brigadier-Gen'eral  White."  We  will 
now  hear  him. 


What'Our  Soldiers  Did  For  Us  and 
What  We  Should  Do  For  Them 

By  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  B.  WHITE. 
I  don't  think  I  am  boasting,  gentlemen,  when  I  say 
that  Canada  can  well  be  proud  of  what  she  has  done 
in  the  war.  From  the  very  start,  the  sending  out  of 
the  First  Contingent  was  a  verv  fine  piece  of  work, 
do-\\-Ti  to  the  finish  of  the  war,  when  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  it  was  a  Montreal  Regiment  Avho  marched  into 
Mons  first  (applause.)    The  Canadian  Corps  was  right 
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at  their  heels,  and  the  British  Army  was  going  forward 
all  along  the  line.  I  got  into  Mons  the  day  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  very 
proud  that  I  was  a  Canadian,  and  proud  that  it  was 
the  42nd  Battalion  of  this  city  that  went  in.  Every 
regiment  from  Canada  was  eager  for  the  honor,  but 
I  was  glad  it  fell  to  our  city  to  have  the  fine,  old,  42nd 
Battalion,  who  had  gone  all  through  the  war,  go  in 
first. 

I  don't  need  to  start  to  tell  you  about  what  the 
Canadian  Army  did  in  the  war.  You  know  just  as 
much  about  it  as  I  do  of  the  number  of  battles  from 
Ypres,  right  through  to  Lens,  Hill  70,  Passchendaele, 
Amiens,  and  finally  Mons.  It  is  something  to  be 
proud  of.  The  Canadian  forces  were  there  and  I  think 
it  is  something  we  can  be  proud  of  that  we  can  say 
that  the  Canadian  Corps  was  never  called  on  to  do 
anything  in  this  war  that  they  did  not  carry  trhough, 
but,  first,  gentlemen,  I  must  refer  to  the  fine  officer 
who  led  them.  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  in  France,  a  man  who  was  absolutely  relent- 
less when  a  fight  was  on,  but  who  had  the  heart  of 
a  woman  when  it  came  to  totalling  up  the  casualties. 

Field  Marshall  Foch  —  Marshall  Foch  —  picked  out 
our  soldiers  as  shock  troops  and  when  the  Germans 
were  waivering  around  the  first  of  August,  our  Can- 
adian Corps  moved,  and  it  was  the  best  carried  out 
movement  of  the  war.  They  moved  to  Amiens,  and 
they  arrived  in  time  to  go  over  the  top.  I  think  it  was 
at  the  battle  of  Amiens  that  the  back-bone  of  the  Hun 
army  was  broken.  After  we  had  captured  the  ground 
in  Amiens  we  learned  that  they  had  in  preparation 
another  attack,  and  I  don't  think  I  am,  giving  away 
any  military  secrets  (it  is  well-known  now)  that  an- 
other successful  attack  by  the  Boehes  on  Amiens  would 
have  had  serious  results,  but  another  Canadian  Corps 
with  the  British  and  Australian  corps  .jumped  in  front 
of  Amiens,  and  it  crumpled  up  the  best  troops  the  Ger- 
mans had. 

But,  gentlemen,  think  of  the  Corps  going  over  the 
top  with  a  piper  sitting  out  on  the  front  of  a  tank; 
the  target  for  the  whole  German  army,  and  that  piper 
led  the  Canadian  forces  into  battle  on  the  top  of  a 
tank,  playing  his  pipes. 

Take  Colonel  Peck,  one  of  the  oldest  Colonels  in 
the  Canadian  army  —  he  led  his  troops  over  the  top, 
his  piper  beside  him.  "When  the  attack  had  gone 
through  successfully,  and  Colonel  Peck  was  standing 
looking  over  the  field,  and  his  piper  marched  back  to 
him  very  proudly  he  was  shot  down  by  a  sniper  who 
had  been  hidden  and  overlooked  —  a  machine  gunner, 
I'ather. 

Colonel  Peck  called  upon  his  men  to  volunteer  to 
put  the  machine  gun  out  of  business,  and  a  second 
lieutenant  said,  "Leave  them  to  me,"  and  he  walked 
around  and  got  behind  them,  and  killed  every  one 
of  the  machine-gun  crew,  and  captured  the  gun  him- 
self. What  chance  had  the  Boclie  against  men  like 
that! 

Another  great  general  who  helped  wonderfully  to 
the  successes  we  had  was  Lieut. -General  Turner  (ap- 
plause). The  Canadian  corps,  after  going  over  the 
top  at  Amiens,  was  pulled  out  of  there  and  sent  back 
to  Arras,  to  make  that  attack  on  what  as  you  know 
was  the  .strongest  fortified  position  of  any  battle- 
field, and  when  they  arrived  in  front  of  Arras  they 
Avere  up  to  strength,  due  to  the  very  excellent  man- 
agement and  the  way  the  reinforcements  were  sent 
up.    Shortly  after  that  they  went  over  the  top,  arid 


you  know  what  happened.  They  went  up  against  the 
hardest  line  in  the  world  and  carried  it. 

I  was  with  Major-General  MacDonald  the  night  be- 
fore the  attack  at  Queant  Switch,  and  I  never  saw  hap- 
pier men.  Every  man  Avas  keen  to  get  into  it,  and 
the  Division  that  we  had  were  very  sore  about  being 
held  out. 

We  know  what  happened  in  front  of  Cambrai.  We 
had  very  heavy  casualties  there,  but  our  good  troops 
stuck  it  out  right  through  all  the  way  to  Mons. 

I  am  not  boasting  a  bit  about  the  Canadian  Army. 
All  the  Allied  troops  were  the  same.  The  British  Army, 
since  the  beginning  of  time  never  fought  up  to  the 
high  standard  that  they  did  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  are  very  proud  to  be  Cana- 
dians I  think  we  have  even  greater  reason  to  be  British. 
We  are  members  of  that  great  British  Empire,  that 
fought  against  all  odds,  and  who  Avent  through  some 
very,  very  dark  times  last  March  and  April.  I  think 
much  more  serious  than  the  people  thought  at  home, 
but  we  would  go  into  a  Divisional  Headquarters  (and 
at  that  time  I  was  employed  in  a  very  humble  capac- 
ity with  a  very  humble  branch  of  the  service :  we  had 
to  get  out  the  defence  timber),  and  in  a  Divisional 
Headqiaarters  when  we  knew  it  was  going  very  very 
hard,  and  we  would  ask  them  "How  is  it  going?" 
and  they  would  answer,  "Fine,  fine,  we  are  holding 
them.  They  are  making  gains  but  our  line  is  intact!" 
That  spirit  was  through  the  whole  army. 

And  then,  when  the  time  came  to  go  forward,  Ave  had 
the  reinforcements,  thanks  to  the  great  Republic  to 
the  south  of  us,  Avho  sent  millions  of  men  over  there. 
That  Avas  the  reason  AA'hy  Foch  could  throw  his  re- 
serves in,  because  he  kncAv  he  had  the  American  army 
coming  on,  and  they  Avere  ready  to  take  their  places 
and  from  the  time  we  started  back,  it  Avas  a  different 
story.  The  hard  time  .disappeared ;  every  man  was 
cheery,  and  T  think  the  finish  was  great,  because  I 
think  the  Boche  Avas  beaten  far  more  severely  than 
people  over  here  realized. 

A  Square  Deal  for  the  Returned  Soldier. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  Avould  like 
to  say,  and  that  is,  in  our  business  Ave  have  a  great  op- 
portunity of  doing  something  for  the  returned  soldiers. 
I  don't  hold  with  some  people  who  say  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  look  after  all  the  soldiers  who  come  back. 

We  are  not  going  to.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
soldiers  that  retuni  are  good,  strong,  steady  industrious 
and  independent  fellows  who  Avill  make  their  way  any- 
where and  not  look  for  charitv.  But.  gentlemen,  the 
other  twenty-five  per  cent  and  po.ssibly  more  or  pos- 
siblv  less  will  need  all  the  assistance  we  can  give  them, 
and  they  require  a  lot  of  sympathy,  and  don't  think 
Avhen  Ave  take  on  a  returned  soldier  that  we  should  e- 
nect  to  get  100  per  cent  efficiency,  or  75  per  cent  even, 
but  if  we  get  even  less,  T  think  Ave  can  well  afford  to 
take  and  put  these  men  back  to  work  and  help  them. 
And  one  Avay  that  the  lumberman  can  help  is  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  Campbell  has  referred  to.  W^e  haA^e  A-ast  area;* 
of  burned-over  lands  ;  lands  that  haA-e  been  settled  and 
abandoned,  and  that  class  of  Avork  Avill  appeal  to  the 
men  who  have  been  gassed.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
help  these  men  to  aret  fack  their  health  and  to  become 
good  citizens  than  for  the  GoA^ernment  to  start  ,a  moA^e- 
ment  and  the  lumberman  to  co-operate,  and  send  the.se 
men  into  the  hills  and  mountains  to  plant  the  trees. 
Don't  expect  you  are  go-ing  to  get  100  per  cent 
effieienrtA',  but  for  many  dollars  that  you  put  into  tree 
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planting  the  country  will  reap  many  dollars  in  return, 
and  it  will  give  the  men  a  chance  to  get  back  their 
health.  They  made  a  tremendous  sacrifice  going  over, 
and  while  we  t?4k  about  all  our  fine  officers  and  so  on, 
the  men  who  won  this  war  are  the  soldiers ;  the  men 
who  left  fine  comfortable  homes  and  went  out  and  lived 
in  the  mud  and  stood  the  hard  grind  and  the  shelling 
and  everything-  in  the  way  of  torture  that  men  could 
stand,  and  were  still  cheery. 

If  you  could  see,  as  I  did,  the  men  the  last  day  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed,  as  they  march  through 
Mons;  their  buttons  shining,  and  right  on  their  toes, 
you  would  feel  that  nothing  we  could  do  for  them  here 
was  .too  much. 

Don't  Profit  by  Buying  From  the  Boche. 

Just  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  mention.  I  do 
hot  believe  in  harboring  bitter  feelings  or  anything 
else  along  that  line,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. I  think  we  have  exceptional  circumstances 
now.  I  hope  we  will  not  forget  this  war  too  soon,  and 
if,  after  peace  is  signed,  Germany  attempts  to  break  in- 
to our  trade  and  commerce,  and  sell  us  stuff,  I  hope 
that  you  men  in  this  country  will  be  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  refuse  to  buy  from  them.  We  want  to 
always  remember  that  while  we  may  save  a  few  cents' 
or  a  few  dollars  on  an  article,  that  every  dollar  that  we 
save  has  been  spent  many  many  times  over  in  our  own 
flesh  and  blood.  I  had  a  great  opportunity — many  op- 
portunities during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  war  to  see 
what  they  did  to  that  beautiful  country  of  France,  and 
beautiful  Belgium,  for  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  war 
the  Hun  carried  on  his  cruelties.  I  went  through  Lille 
and  Rubaix  and  many  other  cities  on  to  Mons  during 
the  last  ten  days,  and  while  I  was  motoring  through  I 
did  not  see  an  animal.  They  did  not  leave  a  cow  to  sup- 
ply the  sick  people  with  milk.  They  left  nothing  but  a 
few  vegetables  in  the  ground  which  they  could  not 
take  away,  and  that  is  all  they  did  leave. 

I  heard  of  a  case  of  a  little  French  woman  who  had 
five  times  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  each  time  she 
got  out  she  went  to  the  British  Compound  and  threw 
the  soldiers  tobacco  and  provisions. 

I  don't  intend  to  tell  you  anything  more  about  that. 
You  have  all  heard  enough.  Some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  myself  I  hope  I  shall  soon  forget,  and  I  hope 
when  you  look  at  the  list  of  dead  out  of  our  branch  of 
the  business,  that  you  will  realize  what  it  cost  us,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  every  boy  in  Canada  memorize  what 
has  been  written : 

"In  Flanders  field  the  poppies  grow. 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row." 

It  is  a  subject  that  affects  me  very  much  all  the  time, 
and  I  hope  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  dead,  we  shall 
remember  the  ones  who  are  coming  back,  and  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  and 
be  the  good  citizens  that  they  were  before  they  went  to 
the  war.  And  right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  after 
two  and  a  half  years  in  France  I  can  truthfully  say, 
that  the  best  bunch  of  men  in  the  world,  as  far  as  con- 
duet  is  concerned,  are  our  troops  in  France,  and  I  mean 
ALL  the  troops  in  France.  They  were  above  reproach, 
"and  even  when  they  got  back  into  the  reconquered  ter- 
ritory, their  whole  aim  after  they  got  through  beating 
up  the  Boche  was  to  try  and  help  the  refugees,  so  I 
hope  we  in  turn  will  do  everything  for  them. 


THE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  KHAKI  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL :  Gentlemen,  we  have  got  fourteen 
subscriptions  of  $250  each,  and  that,  together  with  the 
cash  in  the  pot,  brings  the  total  amount  collected  for 
the  Khaki  League  up  to  fotir  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  dollars.  Every  dollar  of  that  money 
will  be  well  spent.  The  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Khaki 
Club  is  in  the  gallery,  and  I  ask  for  three  cheers  for 
the  Matron  of  the  Khaki  Club  of  this  city  (applause  and 
three  cheers). 

VOICES:  Speech!  Speech! 

Mrs  J.  DINHAM  MOLSON:  Gentlemen,  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  gratitude  the  Khaki  Club  will  feel 
when  they  hear  of  the  generous  donation  which  you  have 
given  tonight.  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  not  one  cent  of  that  money  will  be  ill-spent. 

Then  Lieut.  Gitz  Rice  and  Mr.  John  Steele  (U.S.A.) 
entertained  with  an  excellent  selection  of  songs,  they 
were  greatly  appreciated. 

Note:  The  speeches  of  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  Capt. 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  the  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  appear  next  week.    Don 't  miss  them ! 

FOREST  SURVEY  BY  AEROPLANE. 

The  editor  followed  the  crowd  last  week  and  visited 
the  excellent  exhibit  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  equipment 
at  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  salesrooms.  Among 
the  interesting  objects  was  a  lead  lined  pump  for  sul- 
phite mills.  Engineers  from  the  Laurentide  Co.  spent 
nearly  two  hours  trying  to  find  some  trick  in  the  de- 
monstration of  a  pulley  on  crooked  shaft  riinning 
straight  in  S.-K.F.  Bearings.  The  equipment  shown 
was  but  a  .small  fraction  of  the  $700,000  stock  carried 
in  the  building.  A  useful  curiosity  is  an  oil  can  with  a 
spout  that  can  be  bent  in  any  shape.  Two  recent  or- 
ders of  an  unusual  character  were  for  a  Chinese  cook 
and  for  gas  works  for  a  sulphite  mill.  Both  were 
satisfactorily  filled. 

W.  J.  Clarke  and  M.  Collier,  of  the  Gulf  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  were  also  viewing  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Clarke 
.says  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  they  will 
build  a  paper  mill.  He  added  the  interesting  item  of 
news  that  Capt.  Janney,  one  of  the  first  Canadian  avia- 
tors to  cross  to  France  is  going  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
forest  lands  this  summer  by  airplane.  He  will  g'o  600 
miles  inland,  north  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  His 
camera,  at  10,000  feet  elevation  takes  an  area  with  a 
radius  of  20  square  miles  and  the  picture  includes  com- 
pass directions.  By  flying  in  parallel  lines  and  taking 
pictures  that  overlap  slightly,  it  .is  possible  to  map  a 
vast  area  in  a  short  time  and  do  it  more  accurately 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Capt.  Janney 's  address  is  National  Bank  Booth,  Ot- 
tawa. /' 


SPRUCE  FALLS  GOING  AHEAD. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  advised  from  the 
head  office  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  that  operations  are  expected  to  begin 
in  a  few  weeks  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  where  the  plant 
will  be  located.  Plans  were  formulated  some  time  ago 
for  a  100-ton  ground  wood  mill  and  later  a  paper  mill, 
of  which  notice  was  first  given  in  this  Magazine  in  De- 
cember, 1917.  With  the  prospects  of  several  new  mills 
there  will  soon  be  a  movement  to  find  and  extend  new 
uses  for  paper  and  pulp  products. 
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Jiidf^'iiuMit  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Westei'ii 
Fuel  Co.  for  an  account  of  $2,730  with  the  Rainy  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  The  latter  disputed  on  the  ground 
that  the  coal  would  not  make  steam  and  put  in  a  coun- 
ter claim  for  $10,000  for  damages  due  to  being  forced 
to  use  inferior  coal.    This  was  disallowed  with  costs. 

Frank  J.  McGovern,  representing  F.  C.  Huyck  & 
Sons,  makers  of  felts  and  jackets  was  iu  Montreal  last 
week.  He  saj^s  their  new  mill  at  Arnprior  is  already 
sup})lied  with  a  240  in.  dryer,  built  by  Bagley  &  Sew- 
all  and  will  soon  be  turning  out  their  well  known  pro- 
duct. 

Among  the  visitors  from  New  York  at  the  Paper 
Makers'  Convention  weer  T.  J.  Keenan  editor  of  "Pa- 
per " ;  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau ;  Heniy  A.  Wise,  attorney  for  the  News- 
print Manufacturers;  Capt.  Dudley  Field  Watson, 
U.S.N. ;  and  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  president  of  the  American 
Pai)er  and  Pulp  Association.  They  seemed  much  pleas- 
ed witli  the  hojiu'like  atmosphere  of  our  family  re- 
union. 

N.  L.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Tradr3 
Association,  Toronto,  was  in  charge  of  the  big  staff 
which  counted,  recorded,  audited  and  banked  all  the 
cash  received  in  the  recent  Salvation  Army  campaign 
fund  conducted  in  Toronto.  The  services  of  Mr.  INIar- 
tin  and  his  large  band  of  workers  were  williiAgly  donat- 
ed, not  one  cent  being  charged  for  their  labor. 

J.  Frater  Taylor  of  Toronto,  has  been  elected  a  direc- 
tor and  vice-president  in  charge  of  finances  o£  the  Can- 
adian Car  and  Foundry  Co.  Mr.  Taylor  is  well  known 
to  the  piilp  and  paper  industry,  being  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish*  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

J.  C.  Saul,  who  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  tiie  pub- 
lications of  the  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  in  Toronto, 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  is  leaving  the  services,  and 
was  presented  by  the  staff  with  a  magnificeni  club  bag. 
Montrose  Liston,  of  London,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Saul. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  McAlpine 
Publishers,  Limited,  with  head  office  in  Torojito,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

W.  T.  McKnight,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  Toronto  Globe  staff,  has  taken  a 
responsible  position  with  Loew's  Toronto  theatres.  His 
colleagues  presented  him  with  a  handsome  walnut  luimi- 
dor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  waste  mills  of  John  M.  Lalor, 
610  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto,  last  week,  and  did  damage 
to  the  extent  of  $500  to  the  building  and  $10,000  to  the 
contents,  owing  to  their  inflammable  nature.  ]\Ir.  La- 
lor  had  intended  installing  a  sprinkler  system  on  the 
very  day  that  the  fire  occurred  and  had  all  the  material 
on  the  premises. 

The  many  friends  of  I.  D.  Bradshaw  of  Bradshaws, 
Limited,  manufacturers*  of  waxed  papers,  Toronto,  will 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
suddenly  at  her  home  in  Toronto  where  she  had  resided 
for  fifty  years. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Black  River  Pulp- 
wood  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$400,000  to  carry  on  lumber,  timber,  pulp  and  pulp 
wood  operations. 

A.  C.  Manbert,  President  of  the  Canadian  General 
Lumber  Co.,  Toronto,  who  was  nominated  by  the  lum- 
ber manufacturers  of  Ontario  as  their  representative 
to  visit  England  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  increased  use  of  wood  products  from  the 
provinces  in  the  Old  Country,  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  will  go  overseas  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Captain  R.  R.  Barber,  President  of  Gummed  Papers, 
Limited,  Brampton,  Ont.,  who  has  been  overseas  for 
some  years,  is  still  in  England,  and  it  is  not  yet  known 
when  he  will  return  home. 

The  Canada  Bread  Co.  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and 
Winnipeg,  announce  that  since  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions on  the  wrapping  of  bread,  they  will  again 
start  sealing  a  large  portion  of  their  output,  the  same 
as  they  did  before  the  regulation  preventing  wrapping 
went  into  effect. 

Henry  E.  Smallpiece,  who  began  his  career  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  in  1865,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  active 
newspaper  and  advertising  men  in  Canada,  recently 
celebrated  his  seventy-first  birthday. 

The  death  occurred  last  week  of  E.  G.  O'Connor,  at 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the  Montreal  Star,  and 
also  general  manager  of  the  Montreal  Herald  for  some 
years.  He  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Burland  Lithographing  Co.  for  a  long 
period,  and  later  was  business  manager  of  the  Standard. 

William  Findlay,  late  business  manager  of  the  Journal 
newspapers,  Ottawa,  has  entered  upon  his  new  diities  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Gummed  Papers,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ont.,  have  just 
closed  a  most  satisfactory  year  and  report  that  the  pro- 
spects for  the  coming  one  are  exceptionally  bright.  Con- 
siderable new  equipment  has  been  added,  and  a  new  line 
of  waterproof  paper  is  being  turned  out,  for  which  E. 
H.  Wilkinson  of  Toronto  has  been  appointed  selling 
agent. 

E.  Pullan,  of  Toronto,  who  is  known  as  the 
"Waste  Paper  King,''  sailed  for  England  last  week  on 
the  Olympic  on  a  business  trip,  and  will  be  absent  six 
weeks. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto,  is  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  enjoying  a  holiday  after  his  arduous 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  publishers  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  newsprint  appeal. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  Knox  Bros, 
with  a  capital  .stock  of  $1,000,000  and  headquarters  at 
Montreal.  The  company  is  empowered  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  timber  merchants,  sawmill  proprietors  and  tim- 
ber cruisers  and  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in 
timber  and  wood  of  all  kinds  and  also  to  buy  and  deal 
in  timber  limits,  gro.wing  timber,  etc. 
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E.  A.  Crippen,  manufacturers'  agent,  who  represents 
several  paper  mills  in  the  Dominion,  spent  the  past  week 
in  New  York  on  business. 

George  "Wilcox,  who  is  now  aged  seventy-two,  and 
claims  to  be  the  father  of  the  Rural  Mail  Delivery  Sys- 
tem, spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week  on  a  visit. 
Several  years  ago  he  began  the  agitation  of  a  free  postal 
delivery  to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  He  possesses  a  re- 
markable and  elaborate  scrap  book  which  is  a  complete 
record  of  his  efforts  to  bring  the  service  into  effect  in 
the  Dominion. 

Dextrine  Products,  Limited,  Brampton,  Ont.,  are  now 
manufacturing  corn  and  potato  dextrine  and  also  strip- 
pling  gum  and  ending  gum  for  paper  box  makers,  pad- 
ding gum  and  flexible  glue  gum  for  bookbinding,  for 
which  the  company  report  bright  prospects  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  many  pulp  and  paper  friends  of  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc, 
are  congratulating  him  on  the  attainment  of  his  forty- 
eighth  birthday,  which  he  celebrated  on  January  21st. 
Mr.  Dubuc  spent  several  years  in  banking  before  be- 
coming prominently  identified  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  leading  factors 
through  his  connection  with  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co. 
and  later  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
panies. 

 IZ  

SIR  WILLIAM  GAGE  RESIGNS  PRESIDENCY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  last  week.  Sir  Wil- 
liam J.  Gage,  who  has  been  President  of  the  Company 
for  many  years,  resigned  that  position  to  become  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  W.  P.  Gundy  was  elected  President, 
H.  P.  E.  Kent,  Vice-President  and  Man.  Director,  and 
George  H.  Jefferson,  Secretary-Treasurer.  During  the 
past  year  considerable  improvements  were  carried  out 
to  the  plant  at  St.  Catharines,  No.  2  machine  room  hav- 
ing been  practically  rebuilt.  The  company  now  have 
.one  of  the  best  machine  rooms  of  any  mill  in  the  Do- 
minion. Several  other  alterations  of  a  minor  char- 
acter were  also  made,  and  the  company  presented  an 
encouraging  report  on  the  operations  of  the  past  year. 
It  is  not  their  intention  to  bring  out  aijy  new  lines  in 
1919,  but  to  concentrate  on  certain  standard  ranges  in 
order  to  get  better  production  and  a  better  product. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturing stationers,  Toronto,  Sir  William  J.  Gage, 
founder  of  the  business,  also  resigned  the  Presidency 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Board.  W.  P.  Gundy  was 
elected  President  and  General  Manager ;  H.  H.  Love, 
Vice-President;  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, and  A.  G.  Parker,  Secretary-Treasurer.  A  sat- 
isfactory report  on  the  business  done  during  1918  was 
presented,  and  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  promising  for 
the  coming  year. 

WOULD  REPRESENT  CANADIANS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  consulting  engineer  in  France  who  would 
like  to  represent  American  and  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers of  pulp,  paper  and  chemical  products  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Spain.  There  have  also  been  a  num- 
ber of  letters  received  emphasizing  the  opportunities 
for  Canadian  trade  wdth  Great  Britain.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  put  readers  in  touch  with  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
desire  among  our  distant  friends  for  Canadian  pro- 
duets  and  few  lines  offer  the  attractive  possibilities  con- 
nected with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


FINE  RECORD  IN  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  annual  report  of  C.  J.  Hall,  superintendent  of 
Forest  Protection  Service  iti  Quebec,  shows  that  the 
number  of  forest  fires  during  the  past  year  have  con- 
siderably decreased.  There  were  430  fires  which  de- 
vastated about  23  square  miles  of  forest  lands  out  of  a 
total  of  48,800,000  square  miles  which  are  being  operat- 
ed for  forestry  work.  The  total  damage  amounted  to 
$5,557,  of  which  $2,000  was  attributable  to  the  railways. 
The  fire  protective  associations  have  done  fine  work. 
The  use  of  a  hydroplane  for  safeguarding  the  forests 
of  Quebec  province  from  fires  is  strongly  recommended, 
and  it  is  believed  for  many  reasons  the  service  of  sueh 
a  machine  would  prove  highly  efficient. 


SO  IS  A  MILL. 

An  office  is  a  pleasant  place — at  least  a  certain  kind. 
That  has  a  certain  brotherhood,  where  day  by  day  you 
find, 

Some  neighbor  with  a  new  idea  he ',s  glad  to  pass  along 
A  certain  sort  of  friendliness,  a  certain  sort  of  song. 
There  is  a  certain  duty  that  we  owe  to  other  men 
To  help  them  when  they  need  a  lift,  to  steady  them 
again. 

An  office  can  become  in  time,  to  man  and  girl  and  boy 
A  certain  kind  of  fellowship  and  work  a  certain  joy. 

— -    Douglas  Malloch  in  American  Lumberman. 


GOVERNMENT  WILL  CONTROL  THE  WATERS. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Control  Board '  has  been 
formed  in  order  that  there  may  be  sufficient  and  pro- 
per conservation  and  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  in  the  interest  of  navigation  and  other  in- 
terests. The  New  Board  will  represent  both  the  federal 
and  the  Ontario  governments.  W.  J.  Stewart,  hydro- 
grapher  for  Canada,  and  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Department  of  Exterior  Affairs,  and  J.  B.  Challies,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  will  represent  the 
Dominion,  the  former  as  presiding  officer.  The  Ontario 
government  will  also  appoint  two  representatives.  The 
news  that  the  waters  are  to  be  controlled  will  be  wel- 
come to  lumbermen,  pulpwood  men  and  paper  mills  in 
that  district. 


MR.  HOWARD  SMITH  OBSERVES  BIRTHDAY. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  former  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  celebrated  his  forty-sixth 
birthday  on  February  5,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  friends  in  the  trade.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  St.  John's,  Quebec,  was  edu- 
cated there  .and  has  been  identified  with  the  paper  busi- 
ness for  many  years.  He  is  the  President  of  the  How- 
ard Smith  Paper  Mills,  who  operate  modern  plants  at 
Beauharnois  and  Crabtree  Mills,  Que.,  making  high 
grade  papers  both  for  the  domestic  market  and  for  ex- 
port. He  is  also  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  Sul- 
phate Fibre  Co.  and  a  director  of  the  Federal  Paper  Co., 
Montreal.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Montreal  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  several  leading  clubs,  he  is  widely  known.  Mr. 
Smith  resides  at  4129  Western  Avenue,  Westmoimt,  and 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  the  Dominion  which  he  has  done  much  to 
bring  to  its  present  status  and  prestige. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


lu  interpreting  an  award  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  John  Lind,  umpire,  has  ruled  that  bonuses  or 
premiums  given  by  the  Iiiternational  Paper  Company 
to  its  employees  shall  not  be  counted  as  increased  wages 
and  as  such  used  to  offset  back  wages  ordered  paid  by 
the  decision  of  the  board.  He  has  also  ruled  that  the 
eight  hour  day  as  applied  to  employees  within  the  mill- 
ing plants,  and  the  nine  hour  day  as  applied  to  em- 
ployees in  outside  operations  shall  not  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  any  employees.  Both 
interpretations  were  approved  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  Rainbow  Mills  at  Rainbow,  Conn.,  recently  sold 
to  the  Stanley  Works,  are  not  to  discontinue  paper 
making  operations  as  had  been  supposed.  F.  B.  Oldham 
has  bought  all  the  machinery  and  has  secured  a  lease 
of  the  buildings  for  five  years.  This  means  that  the 
water  power  facilities  are  not  to  be  developed  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Operations  at  the  mills  were 
resumed  during  the  last  week  in  January  under  the 
nume  of  Rainbow  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Oldham  con- 
tinues to  retain  his  interests  in  the  Hartford  Paper 
Company  and  the  General  Paper  Company. 

Explosions  that  wrecked  the  factory  of  the  American 
Analine  Products  Company  at  Nyack,  N.Y.,  last  Friday, 
resulted  in  three  fatalities,  injuries  to  twenty  persons, 
and  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany said  the  fire  that  caused  the  blow-up  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  mixing-room  where  some  chemicals  ex- 
ploded. The  building  occupied  by  the  dye  company  was 
formerly  the  site  of  the  Peerless  Silk  Company.  It  was 
a  five-story  structure  of  mill  and  masonry  construction, 
and  very  old.  The  final  explosion  tore  the  building  to 
pieces. 

Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  War  Depart- 
ment officials  in  the  matter  of  war  contract  adjust- 
ments. While  it  is  apparent  that  many  manufacturers 
will  have  to  undergo  hardships  in  connection  with  these 
adjustments,  it  is  also  evident  that  there  are  some  who 
are  trying  to  profiteer  at  the  Government's  expense. 
It  is  intimated  that  all  such  cases  are  going  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  severest  manner. 

The  General  Chemical  Company  during  1918  had  a 
net  profit  of  $4,045,639,  as  against  $7,671,181  for  1917. 
The  1918  showing  is  at  the  rate  of  $18.96  a  share  after 
the  deduction  of  preferred  dividends,  against  $42.95  a 
share  for  the  previous  year.  Heavy  war  charges  and 
decreased  gross  business  were  responsible  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  falling  off  in  income.  More  than  $4,000,- 
000  were  expended,  according  to  the  company's  report, 
on  construction  during  the  year,  and  $2,598,915  for  re- 
pairs were  charged  to  expense.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  company  in  1899  the  total  repairs  charged  to  ex- 
pense, together  with  annual  reduction  for  dismantle- 
ments, aggregate  $21,619,844. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  v/ith  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  by  a  new  concern  v'^alling  it- 
self the  Consolidated  Paper  Bag  Company.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  new  company  is  given  as  $150,000,  made 
up  of  1,500  shares  of  common  stock  with  a  par  value  of 
$100. 


A  new  federation  of  commercial  organizations'  to  be 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  has 
been  organized  in  that  region  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  business  welfare  of  the  valley.  Committees 
are  being  formed  to  tabulate  the  improvements  desired 
in  each  industry.  Rates  and  transportation  are  the  prob- 
lems which  form  the  chief  interest  and  concern  of  the 
paper  industry  in  the  valley. 

The  Eddy  Paper  Company,  which  now  has  mills  at 
White  Pigeon  and  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  is  planning 
the  addition  of  a  board  mill  and  container  box  plant, 
the  location  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
The  company,  at  its  annual  meeting  recently  held,  has 
voted  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,250,000. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
William  C.  Powers,  until  recently  sales  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  is  planning  to  form  a 
general  selling  agency  in  Europe.  The  projected  or- 
ganization is  to  have  company  offices  in  London,  with 
branches  in  the  principal  continental  cities.  Paper, 
boards,  pulps  and  allied  lines  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
agency.  Arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Powers  for  the  handling  of  the  products  of 
the  mills  which  sell  the  products  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
port Paper  Company  of  Montreal. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  Stevens  Point,  Wiscon- 
sin, mill  of  the  Oneida  Paper  Company  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  record  time  of  six  months.  Heretofore  it 
has  required  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months  to  complete 
a  plant  the  size  of  the  new  mills.  Machinery  is  now  be- 
ing installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  74  men  and  22 
women  will  be  at  work  .some  time  this  week.  A  govern- 
ment scale  of  wages,  established  in  the  paper  industries, 
will  prevail. 

The  Gibbs-Brower  Company,  261  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  added  a  new  department  which  is  intended  to 
assist  anyone  desiring  either  to  buy  or  sell  a  paper  mill. 
Ogden  Brower,  Jr.,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, plans  to  list  all  mills  that  are  for  sale,  and 
then  make  investigations  as  to  their  equipment,  capa- 
city, general  condition,  facilities  for  making  shipments, 
etc.  The  idea  is  to  save  the  prospective  buyer  the 
trouble  of  making  investigations  himself,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  matter  of  bringing  the  seller  and  buyer  into 
touch  with  each  other,  thus  proving  of  invaluable  aid 
to  both  parties. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  at  Hartford  for 
the  St.  George  Paper  Company  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  The 
new  concern  is  capitalized  at  $300,000.  Its  officers  are : 
E.  G.  and  E.  W.  Murphy,  of  Norwalk;  W.  H.  Odell, 
of  Norwalk ;  Johannes  Anderson  and  Morris  Gentzler 
of  New  York  City. 

Lieutenant  A.  Klipstein,  Jr.,  infantry,  U.S.A.,  has 
again  taken  up  his  former  connections  with  A.  Klipstein 
&  Co.,  644  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City,  having 
just  received  his  discharge  from  the  army  after  a  ser- 
vice of  eighteen  months.  Lieutenant  Klipstein  was 
lately  attached  to  the  General  Staff. 
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THE  MARKETS 


CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  February  3. — The  tone  of  the  paper  market 
is  growing  stronger  each  week  and  business  which  has 
been  rather  slow  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  is 
improving  in  many  lines  of  paper.  As  stocks  grow  low- 
er, the  conviction  is  driven  home  that  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  fall  in  prices.  While  there  are  some  who  ex- 
pect quotations  to  take  a  drop,  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  calmly  considered  the  situation  are  confident 
that  present  values  will  hold.  It  is  stated  that,  were  the 
government  investigations  terminated,  there  would  be 
much  accomplished  in  the  way  of  stablizing  the  market, 
but  the  newsprint  price  is  not  yet  definitely  decided 
and  as  the  probe  in  book  prices  is  to  continue,  there  is 
naturally  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  firms  to 
hang  back.  Controller  Pringle  has  sent  word  to  Toronto 
that  he  will  visit  Toronto  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
for  a  conference  on  the  question  of  the  sale,  price  and 
supply  of  book  and  half-tone  newspaper.  It  is  over  a 
year  ago  that  he  conducted  the  first  sitting  in  this  in- 
quiry, and  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  mills  and 
the  government  auditors  set  to  work.  They  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  offices  of  one  large  company,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  other  mills  were  not  investigated,  as 
the  revelations  in  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion did  not  seem  to  warrant  proceeding  any  further 
with  the  examinations.  However,  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  and  farm  papers  think  differently,  and  as 
a  result  of  their  recent  visit  to  Ottawa,  the  hearing  will 
go  ahead.  It  is  stated  that  the  consumers  of  book  paper 
hope  to  stop  any  increase  in  price,  even  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  figure  lowered.  The  mills,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  ready  for  the  inquiry,  and  affirm 
that  they  will  show  conclusively  in  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly on  No.  3  book,  they  have  been  supplying  cus- 
tomers below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  general  pulp  situation  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  It  is  hoped  by  the  mills  that 
a  large  export  business  will  be  done,  but  all  producers 
are  waiting  for  freight  rates  to  come  down  somewhere 
near  the  point  that  they  were  before  the  war.  A  large 
portion  of  the  cargoes  of  outgoing  vessels  is  still  taken 
up  by  the  British  Government,  and  until  rates  are  defi- 
nitely established,  there  will  be  hesitancy  about  ship- 
ping. The  charges  are  coming  down  all  the  while,  but 
slowly.  When  they  are  stabilized  there  is  hope  that 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products,  which  are  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  world,  will   find  a   profitable  outlet. 


Groundwood  is  selling  from  $30  to  $32  at  the  mill  and 
the  demand  is  moderate.  Sulphite  pulp  is  bringing,  for 
the  easy  bleaching  variety,  around  $90  to  $95  and 
bleached  commands  $120  to  $125,  with  a  fair  amount 
moving,  although  buying  has  eased  off  considerably. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  exports  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per continue  to  gain,  and  as  each  month's  trade  returns 
are  published,  they  show  that  the  volume  of  business  for 
th^  current  fiscal  year  will  run  in  exports  over  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  $100,000,000.  For  the  first  eight 
months  there  is  an  advance  of  $16,832,627  over  1917. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan  are  taking  more  and 
more  paper  and  chemical  pulp.  This  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  up  prices  at  home,  and  all  the  mills  will 
be  able  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  productions. 

With  the  revival  in  the  confectionery  trade  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  release  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  sugar  and  the  resumption  of  bread  wrapping, 
which  has  not  been  followed  for  months,  manufacturers 
of  wax  paper  report  their  business  as  increasing  stead- 
ily. The  factories  in  this  line  have  been  quite  busy  all 
along  as  the  uses  of  wax  paper  multiply.  There  is  a  call 
more  insistent  than  ever  for  the  sealed  loaf,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  influenza  and  other  diseases  in  manv 
communities.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  have  all  the  busi- 
ness that  they  can  attend  to  and  envelope  plants,  box 
factories  and  other  allied  lines  are  fairly  busy.  Before 
the  war  was  over  last  fall  Canada  was  visited  by  many 
representatives  of  other  countries  in  search  of  paper 
of  all  kinds  and  some  fancy  prices  were  offered.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Canadian  plants  they  refused  to  take 
aboard  foreign  obligations,  although  offers  in  many 
cases  were  flattering.  The  mills  stood  by  their  custom- 
ers as  the  demand  was  such  that  they  could  not  over- 
take the  orders  in  hand.  Now  plants  have  abundance 
of  labor  and  are  able  to  operate  to  the  utmost.  Some 
foreign  business  is  being  attended  to,  and  each  week 
sees  fresh  inquiries.  Business  opportunities  are  open- 
ing up  on  every  hand,  and  mills  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  lines  to  advantage. 

Reports  from  operating  companies  in  pulpwood  show 
that  the  cut  is  not  coming  along  as  rapidly  as  it  should 
owing  to  the  mild  weather  and  absence  of  snow  and  ice 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  will  be  fully 
a  year  before  there  is  any  appreciable  drop  in  the  price 
of  wood.  Wages  of  bushmen,  cost  of  board  and  sup- 
plies still  keep  up  pre-war  levels.  As  raw  material 
such  as  wood  and  wages  form  the  bulk  of  the  expendi- 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co, 


so  E.  42nd  STREET    telephones  IJ^'^  murrav  hill,  NEW  YORK 
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ture  ill  the  finished  article  of  pulp  and  paper,  there 
does  not  appear  any  probability  on  the  surface  of  an 
early  decline  in  prices.  The  whole  order  of  things  must 
first  change  and  if  confidence  prevails  there  is  no  doubt 
that .  1919  should  be  the  banner  year  in  the  industry 
While  there  may  be  no  extensions  to  plants  until  late 
in  the  season  several  mills  are  getting  ready  for  the 
time  when  it  comes  to  put  on  sail. 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  continues  dull.  White 
cuttings  and  shavings  as  well  as  book  and  magazine 
stock  are  moving,  but  news  and  mixed  papers  are  drag- 
ging. There  is  an  indifferent  demand  from  consumers, 
which  has  resulted  in  lower  prices.  A  fair  requisi- 
tion for  both  wool  and  cotton  rags  is  evidenced,  while 
prices  liold  firm. 

Rags  and  Paper  Stock. 


No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $5.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.20 

White  Blanks  $1.30 

Heavy  ledger  stock  $3.00 

No.  1  magazine   $1.70 

No.  1  book  stock   $1.40 

No.  1  new  manilas   $2.20 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.15 

Folded  news  80c 

Over  Issue  $1.00 

Kraft  $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  70c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  $14.00 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  $11.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  $9.50 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings   $9.25 

Bleached  shoe  clip    $10.00 

Unbleached  shoe  'dip   $9.50 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  $10.50 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  $8.00 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  $9.25 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  '.  ..$4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes  $2.10 

Tailor  rags   $2.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  February  1. — The  stage  is  set  for  the  an- 
nual gathering  of  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  of  the 
country  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  and  its  affiliated  orsranizations  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  next  week,  and  in  the  meantime, 
business  is  held  very  much  in  abeyance.  Demand  for 
the  various  grades  of  paper  has  been  quiet  this  week, 
a  waiting  tendency  having  been'  evident  throughout  the 
market.  Doubtless  some  of  the  reports  .spread  around 
concerning  the  dullness  of  the  situation  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  question in<r 
the  fact  that  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  are  badlv 
in  need  of  orders  for  their  product.  Accepting  the 
opinions  of  more  conservative  authorities,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  industry  is  not  in  any  such  dire  condition  as 
some  of  the  reports  would  infer.  Virtually  no  mill,  Avith 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  newsprint  plants,  is 
running  at  capacity.  All  are  in  want  of  business,  and 
yet,  basing  the  estimate  on  reliable  information,  it  can 
be  stated  that  paper  mills  as  a  whole  are  oneratinsr  at 
about  f)0  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  The  feelinp-  pre- 
vails that  after  the  gathering  of  manufacturers  and  iob- 
bers  in  New  York,  the  market  will  become  more  stabil- 
ized, and  that  buying  will  be  revived  on  a  more  normal 
scale.  There  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  local  trade 
who  takes  a  bearish  view  of  the  outlook;  tlie  opinion 


being  general  that  activity  lies  ahead  for  the  industry. 

Newsprint  continues  to  move  into  consuming  chan- 
nels in  a  consistent  manner  and  in  comparatively  large 
volijme.  Nevertheless  demand  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
during  the  past  few  days.  Supplies  are  being  shipped 
on  contract  with  regularity,  but  there  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  transient  buyers  in  evidence  as  prior  to  the  holi- 
day season.  Advertising  in  the  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers has  been  much  lighter  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  reduction  in  size 
of  newspapers,  and  the  situation  locally  can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  conditions  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
With  the  consumption  of  newsprint  on  the  decline,  buy- 
ers naturally  are  lotting  up  in  their  purchasing,  while 
the  fact  that  the  newsprint  price  question  has  been 
re-opened  also  has  a  tendency  to  cause  consumers  to 
hold  aloof  until  they  learn  what  the  outcome  of  the 
hearings  is  to  be. 

Book  papers  are  in  about  the  same  position.  The  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  is  quiet,  yet  quotations  are  generally 
maintained.  Some  mills  are  reported  to  be  granting 
.slight  concessions,  but  the  ma.jority  of  manufacturers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  in  prices  would,  for  the 
moment,  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  therefore 
continue  to  name  the  same  figures  to  buvers.  Tissues 
are  in  moderate  demand.  No.  1  and  No.  2  white  tissues 
are  sought  in  fair  volume,  and  prices  are  Tinchanged 
at  around  $1.15  to  $1.20  f.o.b.  mill  for  the  former  and 
$1.05  for  No  2  white  tissue.  Wrappings  are  in  routine 
demand.  Quotations  have  not  been  altered,  but  there 
is  a  rather  easy  tone  to  the  market. 

Fine  papers  are  decidedly  dull.  Wliat  buving  is  cur- 
rent involves  almost  entirely  small  quantities  of  stock, 
which  consumers  or  jobbers  have  direct  need  for.  and 
at  best  the  demand  is  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal. Prices  are  irregular  and  in  the  main  nominal. 
Cost  of  production  is  practically  the  only  sustaining  fac- 
tor in  the  market,  and  indications  are  at  least  some 
manufacturers  would  accept  orders  at  concessions  in 
price.  The  Government  is  commencing  to  place  con- 
tracts for  sizable  tonnages  of  bond  and  ledger  papers, 
however,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  other  buyers 
will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  increased  supplies,  so  that 
the  situation  is  not  near  as  gloomy  as  some  have  been 
wont  to  -paint  it. 

Boards  are  in  restricted  demand  and  prices  lareely 
nominal.  Mills  are  quoting  at  a  basis  of  about  $52.50 
per  ton  for  chip,  but  few  important  buyers  are  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  questionable  .just  what  are  the  real 
market  values  of  board.  Eaw  material  has  dropped 
sharply  in  price  during  the  past  few  days,  and  this,  of 
course  has  a  weakening  influence  on  the  price  of  boards. 

Groundwood. — There  has  been  little  fresh  demand  for 
mechanically  groundwood.  Consumers  for  the  mo^t 
part  have  found  their  contract  supplies  ample  to  fill 
their  current  requirements,  and  have  generally  evinced 
little  or  no  desire  to  buy  in  the  open  market.  Prices 
have  declined  slightly.  Offerine-s  of  No.  1  pulp  at  $28 
a  ton  air  dry  basis  f.o.b.  pulp  mill  have  been  noted,  and 
talk  has  been  heard  of  some  supplies  being  available  at 
$27. 

Chemical  Pulp. — The  market  for  chemical  fibres  is 
characterized  by  quietness.  Buyers  in  general  have 
held  aloof,  exceptinp'  as  regards  limited  tonnacres  for 
which  immediate  need  has  developed,  and  the  movement 
of  supplies  into  consuming  channels  at  best  has  been 
light.  Prices  in  certain  instances  have  undergone  slight 
revision  in  a  down'w^ard  direction,  but  on  the  whole  va- 
lues are  maintained.    Producers  as  a  rule  view  the  con- 
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ditioii  of  the  market  merely  as  temporary,  caused  by  the 
poor  demand  for  paper,  and  rather  than  reduce  prices 
are  said  to  be  restricting  their  output,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  no  great  amount  of  surplus  pulp  now  in 
the  market.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  quotable  at 
around  6.00c  per  pound  at  the  pulp  mill,  No.  1  easy 
bleaching  at  4.25c  to  4.50c,  newsprint  sulphite  at  3.50c 
to  3.75c  and  domestic  kraft  fibre  at  4.50c  to  4.75c. 
Screenings  have  been  in  somewhat  better  call  and  sales 
,of  the  refined  product  at  1.75e  to  2.00c  a  pound  f.o.b. 
pulj)  mill  have  been  recorded. 

Rags. — The  rag  market  has  been  devoid  of  important 
activity.  Paper  manufacturers  are  buying  merely  on  a 
hand  to  mouth  scale,  and  values  on  some  descriptions 
of  material  have  eased  off.  Roofing  rags  are  quotably 
lower.  Quite  a  number  of  felt  mills  have  retired  as 
buyers,  and  dealer's,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  orders,  have 
cut  prices  somewhat,  though  it  can  be  said  that  not  a 


few  packers  of  roofing  stock  are  holding  for  much  high- 
er figures  than  can  be  obtained  at  present  and  are  im- 
bued with  confidence  that  in  time  they  will  secure  the 
prices  desired.  Inquiry  for  thirds  and  blues  have  been 
moderate,  and  sales  have  been  noted  of  thirds  of  a  re- 
packed variety  at  3.35c  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  of 
miscellaneous  packing  at  close  to  3.00c  New  York. 
Whites  are  quiet,  but  steady,  at  a  price  range  of  6.00  to 
6.25c  f.o.b.  for  No  1  repacked  and  5.00  to  5.25c  for  No. 
2  repacked.  New  rags  are  sought  by  mills  only  in  lim- 
ited quantities  and  prices  are  mainly  nominal  Con- 
sumers offer  about  11.00c  delivered  mills  for  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings,  but  holders  as  a  rule  decline  to 
sell  at  this  price.  Roofing  is  quotable  at  a  basis  of 
between  2.15  and  2.25c  New  York  for  No.  1  packing. 

Old  Papers.- — Easiness  in  the  low  grades  has  been  the 
feature  of  the  waste  paper  market.  Board  mills  were,, 
at  the  outset  of  the  week,  in  the  market  merely  for  small 


Sale  of  Pulpwood  Lands 

in  Northern  Ontario. 

The  Lake  Superior  Corporation  and  Algoma  Eastern 
Railway  Company  are  open  to  negotiate  for  the  dispos- 
al of  certain  lands. 

Approximately    682,000  Acres 

situated  for  the  most  part  in  that  section  of  Northern 
Ontario  known  as  the  Clay  Belt,  and  comprising  the 
ToAvnships  of  Storey,  Langemarck,  Dowsley,  Nassau, 
Shetland,  Staunton,  Orkney,  Magladery,  Caithness, 
Rykert,  Doherty,  Whigham,  Coppell,  Newton,  Dale, 
McOwen,  Frater. 

The  lands  in  question  are  accessible  to  the  Algoma 
C3ntral,  Transcontinental,  Canadian  Northern,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  and  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  pulp  and  paper  makers,  also  to  settlers,  in 
view  of  their  agricultural  possibilities. 

General  iBformatioii  will  be  furnished  ami  plans  efhibited  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Alex.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation,  1428  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto,  or  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  Algo- 
ma Eastern  Railway  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE 

BEATERS. 

Eleven  E.  D.  .Jones  &  Sons  Co.  new  wood  tub  beaters 
with  rolls  61  x  48".  Tub  made  of  3"  Cypress  4"  bot- 
toms. Iron  rub  plates  iron  back  falls,  metal  hoods, 
emptying  and  washout  valves,  equipped  with  washers 
with  their  drive. 

Eight  Downingtown  used  wood  tub  beaters  with  rolls 
60  X  48".  Tub  made  of  3"  Cj'press,  iron  rub  plates,  iron 
back  falls,  emptying  and  washout  valves,  water  hy- 
drants and  equipped  with  washers  with  their  drive. 
Six  E.  D.  Jones  used  wood  tub  with  rolls  48  x  48"  made 
of  3"  Cypress,  iron  rub  plates,  iron  back  falls,  wood 
hoods,  emptying  and  washDUt  valves,  complete  with 
washers  with  their  drive. 

Six  Downingtown  MiUer  patent  duplex  beaters  with 
rolls  48  x  48  complete  with  washers. 

JORDENS. 

One  forty  ton  Emerson-  Five  Noble  &  Wood  Monarch 
Jr.  jordens. 

SCREENS. 

Two  ten  plate  Packard  open  side  with  plates.  Three 
twelve  plate  Downingtown  with  plates. 

PUMPS. 

Ten  No.  6  centrifugal  stock  pumps.  Two  6  x  8" 
Goulds  triplex  water  pumps  fig.  1009. 

BEATER  BARS  AND  BED  PLATES. 

Twenty  tons  of  48"  x  6"  fly  bars.  Fifty  49"  bed  plates 
with  6"  bars. 

KNEELAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  -  -  N.Y. 


E.  J.  WELCH. 

I-resident  and  Managing  Director 
HENRY  W.  S.  DOWNS. 

Superintendent 


SCREEN  PLATES 


EMMONS  CROCKER. 

Vice-President 
ARTHUR  S  MORSE. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


STYLE  C 


T^HE  "Union"  Bronze  (be-t  phosphorized  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  MiUs.    The  "Union"  Cast 

Metal  Suction  Plates. 
We  carry  a  large  stock  of  blanks  of  the  various  sizes  and  can  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  better  results  than 
by  any  other  proc^ss^^^  ^   babbitt  and  L.  VINCENT  \^'ELCH,  Salea  Agents. 

UNION  SCREEN  PLATE  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

FACTORY:  LENNOXVILLE,  QUE.  OFFICES:  Lennoxville,  Que.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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toiiuaj^e.s  of  stock  and  subsequently  dealers  in  theif 
eagerness  to  seeure  orders,  repeatedly  lowered  prices 
in  an  effort  to  induce  manufacturers  to  buy  in  heavier 
volume.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  downtrend  in 
(luotations  on  such  kinds  of  paper  as  No.  1  mixed,  news- 
paj)ers  and  container  manilas.  Folded  news  has  been 
offered  to  mills  at  70c  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New 
York,  while  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  been  freely  available 
at  50e  per  hundred  and  No.  1  container  manilas  at  60c 
to  65c.  Shavings  are  quotably  steady,  but  in  little  de- 
mand. Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are  avail- 
able in  the  local  market  at  5.50c  a  pound  f.o.b.  and  No. 
1  soft  white!  at  4.60c  Books  and  magazines  are  selling 
to  manufacturers  at  around  1.50c  New  York,  and  No.  1 
kraft  paper  at  3.40c  to  3.50c. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — The  market  for  scrap  bagging 
and  old  ropes  is  characterized  by  dullness.  Current 
buying  by  consumers  is  confined  to  small  quantities,  and 
there  are  few  orders  being  received  by  dealers  even  for 
restricted  amounts.  No.  1  old  domestic  manila  rope  is 
available  to  manufacturers  at  about  5.00c  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  while  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  3.00c 
New  York  and  roofing  bagging  at  between  1.80c  and 
1.90c. 

/ 

V 

BIG  JUMP  IN  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

Trade  returns  for  November — the  first  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  cessation  of  war — show  a  jump  of  $1,958,- 
845  in  the  value  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  exports  as 
compared  with  November,  1917.  Of  this  amount  $1,- 
325,999  is  accounted  for  by  increased  export  of  chemi- 
cally-prepared pulp.    Trans-Pacific  trade  shows  a  con- 


siderahic  increase,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together 
taking  65,677  tons  of  printing  paper,  valued  at  $236,- 
131,  and  Japan  taking  64,594  tons  of  chemical  pulp 
valued  at  $275,050.  As  cargo  space  becomes  more 
available  exports  to  these  countries  should  show  a  con- 
siderable increase.  The  total  value  of  the  month's  ex- 
ports was  $8,166,466,  made  up  as  follows : 

Montli  of  November.  1917.  1918. 

Paper  and  mfgs.  of  ' .  .  ,  $3,227,242  $3,956,992 

Chemical  pulp   1,617,295  2,943,294 

Mechanical  pulp   512,221  399,851 


$5,356,758  $7,300,137 
Pulpwood   850,863  866,329 


$6,207,621  $8,166,466 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  total  value  of  pulp  and  paper  exports,  including  un- 
manufactiired  wood,  amounted  to  $65,411,601  as  against 
$48,578,974  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917,  an 
increase  of  $16,832,627.  Details  for  the  eight  months' 
period  follow: 


Eight  months.  1-916.  1917.  1918. 

Paper  and  mfgs.  of  $15,526,242  $24,140,074  $29,495,873 
Chemical  pulp  .  .  .  8,384,840  13,072,335  21,760,738 
Mechanical  pulp  .      4,164,567     5,036,802  3,308,126 


$28,075,650  $42,249,211  $54,564,737 
Pul])wood   5,067,826     6,329,763  10,846,864 


$33,143,476  $48,578,974  $65,411,601 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronae  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Ho3rts  Sheet  Metal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITtCTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Buildings  and  Equipments  Complete. 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Paper,  Board,  Pulp  and  Coating  Mills. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT  ON  THE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  been  busy  and  interesting 
ones  for  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

On  January  30th  and  31st  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  in  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation as  a  whole,  and  in  the  smaller  but  no  less 
important  meetings  of  the  various  sections,  have  con- 
sidered items  of  greatest  significance  to  the  industry  of 
Canada,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  The  importance 
of  such  meetings  cannot  be  over-emphasized  and  the 
large  attendance  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  to  the  great  an- 
nual gathering.  ' 

The  importance  of  the  topics  discussed  strongly 
emphasizes  the  value  of  such  a  clearing  house  for  ideas 
on  topics- which  are  really  national  in  their  scope.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  association  does  not  embrace  every 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  in  the  Dominion.  There 
are  still  a  number,  fortunately  small,  who  do  not 
realize  the  advantages  of  membership  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  national  service  which  result  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  only  reasons  for  the  existance  of  such  an  organ- 
ization are  the  advantages  to  the  members  and  the 
service  that  can  be  rendered  the  community,  and,  of 
the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important.  Prob- 
lems such  as  the  re-establishment  of  returned  soldiers, 
the  conservation  of  forests,  the  proper  utilization  of 
water  powers,  the  development  and  use  of  many  Can- 
adian resources,  such  as  coal,  clay,  limestone,  grind- 
stones, etc.,  and  even  problems  involving  transporta- 
tion, land  settlement,  and  immigration  are  typical  of 
the  matters  that  can  properly  be  discussed  with  profit 
at  such  gatherings.  The  broad-minded  attitude  and 
the  deep-seated  interest  of  members  of  the  Association 
is  proved  by  the  long  distances  that  members  will  come 
to  discuss  these  topics  and  others  which  are  restricted 
more  to  the  industry  itself. 

The  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
lion  was  particularly  gratifying  and  the  addresses 
were  more  fully  discussed  than  at  any  previous  meet- 
ing. This  indicates  either  that  the  subjects  were  of 
5>reater  interest  than  usual  or  that  members  are  com- 
ing to  a  realization  of  the  advantage  of  fully  discuss- 
ing the  subjects  presented,  and,  appreciating  the  bene- 
fit to  themselves  of  hearing  the  ideas  of  others,  realize 
that  the  expression  of  those  ideas  and  experiences  can 


only  be  expected  when  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  own  share  to  the  discussion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Technical  and 
other  Sections  of  the  association  will  be  as  well  main- 
tained in  the  future  as  was  the  case  this  year.  In 
fact,  with  the  gradual  but  healthy  growth  in  mem- 
bership we  may  expect  the  meetings  to  become  even 
more  interesting  and  better  attended.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  remembered  from  the  meeting  just  held  is 
the  advantage  of  having  ideas  and  being  willing  to 
express  them  at  the  meetings. 

In  New  York  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, last  week,  held  the  biggest  convention  in  the 
42  years  of  its  history.  It  is  possible  at  this  time  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  features. 
Among  a  large  number  of  excellent  addresses  there 
stands  out  particularly  the  note  of  enthusiastic 
patriotism  and  desire  for  service  which  permeated  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  gathering.  One  of  the  most 
inspiring  memories  of  the  occasion  was  the  remark  of 
Judge  Moore,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion, when  he  said:  "The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  my  President  no  matter  what  party  he  may 
belong  to."  We  in  Canada  can  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Judge's  remarks  and  resolve  that  once  a  Government 
is  elected  that  this  is  the  Government  of  the  whole 
people  and  it  is  the  business  of  each  one  of  us  to  stand 
firmly  for  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Dominion 
and  eliminate  misdirected,  destructive  criticism. 

Along  technical  lines  there  was  an  inspiring  note  in 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Steinmetz,  when  he  indicated  the 
lack  of  appreciation  among  cellulose  investigators  of 
the  large  possibilities  for  utilizing  the  non-cellulose 
materials  removed  from  the  wood  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  mak- 
ing coke  from  coal,  the  coke  corresponds  to  the  cel- 
lulose recovered  in  pulp-making  and  that  the  non- 
cellulose  portion  of  the  coal  is  the  basis  for  the  largest 
chemical  industry  that  we  have,  while  the  non-cel- 
lulose part  of  the  wood,  which  is  almost  entirely  wasted 
in  pulp-making  can  be  made  a  basis  of  correspondingly 
profitable  industries.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that  investigators  have  seen  only  one  line  of  at- 
tack and  have  limited  their  researches  to  the  possible 
development  of  a  single  product,  whereas  the  possi- 
bilities should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  full  ex- 
tent. 

The  large  number  of  members  and  affiliated  associa- 
tions of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
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necessarily  makes  the  aiiiiiiyl  gathering  iu  New  York 
ii  much  more  extensive  proposition  tlian  the  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Association,  hut  sectional  meetings 
make  it  convenient  for  men  in  the  same  Jine  to  get 
together  more  intimately  and  discuss  their  many  prob- 
lems. Much  constructive  work  was  done  at  the  meet- 
ing this  year  and  it  is  expected  by  the  Association  that 
fuller  co-operation  will  be  possible  in  the  future  and 
even  more  good  accomplished  by  the  organization.  It 
is  particularly  important  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
history  of  our  peoples  that  organizations  of  this  kind 
are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  solution  of 
problems  that  mean  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people  and  even  the  world  at  large.  It  can  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  good  work  of  the  associa- 
tion will  continue  through  the  coming  years  and  that 
the  Association  will  attain  even  greater  strength  and 
importance. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  many  years  of  resolu- 
tion-passing intended  to  encourage  the  better  educa- 
tion, particularly  on  technical  lines,  of  those  engaged 
in  or  likely  to  enter  the  industry,  work  has  begun  on 
the  actual  raising  of  real  money  for  this  purpose.  In- 
spired by  the  vision  of  George  Carrutliers,  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  Canadian  Technical  Sec- 
tion, finding  their  program  for  promoting  vocational 
education  blocked  by  the  lack  of  suitable  text-books, 
set  to  work  on  this  most  important  phase  of  the 
problem  of  education.  After  going  carefully  over  the 
ground  and  mapping  out  a  course  of  action,  the  com- 
mittee got  in  touch  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
American  Technical  Association.  The  result  was  a 
joint  meeting  and  the  formation  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee representing  the  Canadian  and  American  As- 
sociations and  charged  with  finding  a  solution  of  the 
l)roblem.  Under  this  committee's  direction  an  outline 
for  a  suitable  textbook  was  prepared.  The  Technical 
Section  approved  the  plan  and  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  promptly  voted  an  appropriation  of 
•1^5,000  for  this  year  and  the  assurance  of  $5,000  next 
year.  The  Technical  Association  in  New  York  likewise 
approved  the  plan  and  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  following  a  strong  argument  from  Presi- 
dent Sisson,  authorized  the  canvass  of  members  for 
the  $20,000  needed  to  complete  the  sum  of  $30,000 
estimated  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  program 
of  the  committee.  The  action  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  does  not  seem  as  spontaneous  as 
the  Canadian,  due  in  large  measure  to  differences 
in  organization.  The  spirit,  however,  is  the  same  and 
1he  financial  support  of  the  movement  seems  assured. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  mill  Avill  not  only  siibscribe 
to  the  fund,  but  continue  to  push  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunities  for  each  and  every  person 
ill  tlie  industry  who  has  a  spark  of  ambition.  A  fine 
start  has  been  made.    Let's  keep  the  ball  a-rolling. 
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Our  eaJ-Jiest  hope  is  that  it  won"t  be  long  before  the 
textile  manufacturers  in  Canada  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in 
the  matter  of  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  workmen.  The  committee  on  education 
l)y  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  recommended  to 
tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  association  that  text-books 
be  secured  and  distributed  free  of  cost  among  the 
men  at  the  different  mills  throughout  the  country, 
giving  practical  lessons  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  night  schools  be  established 
in  mill  towns  whereby  these  men  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  technical  end  of  the 
business. 

If  a  similar  programme  could  be  carried  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  the  textile  manufacturers, 
it  would  undoubtedly  give  an  impetus  to  the  industry 
and  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  business.  These  night  classes 
for  technical  training,  Ave  feel  sure,  would  be  the  fore- 
runners of  textile  training  schools  established  with 
the  assistance  of  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments. 
— From  Canadian  Textile  Journal. 


A  souvenir  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec 
Forest  Protective  Association,  when  opened  up  once, 
shows  "The  Careless  Smoker"  throwing  a  lighted 
cigar  butt  and  a  lighted  match  where  they  start  fires 
in  the  woods.  Opening  the  folder  again  shows  two 
more  views  of  the  culprit.  We  first  see  what  he  will 
get  here — kicked  out  of  the  injured  community;  and 
what  he  will  get  liereafter — when  the  Devil  with  a 
long-handled  frying-pan  gives  him  the  "special  treat- 
ment for  fools  whose  carelessness  caused  forest  fires. ' ' 
In  other  Avords,  the  Devil  is  giving  him  Hell,  which 
he  doubtless  deserves. 


MAKING  LIFE  SWEETER. 

Today,  just  as  it  Avas  yesterday,  Ave  are  assailing  the 
motive  and  conduct  of  men,  holding  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  reproach,  upon  the  announcement  of  whose 
death  Ave  shall  take  occasion  to  commend  them,  when 
their  ears  are  deaf  to  our  approval.  Would  it  not  be 
infinitely  better  to  discount  our  praise  and  anticipate 
its  paj^ment?  One  little  floAver  sincerely  tendered  a 
living  man  will  help  him  more  than  a  magnificent 
wreath  laid  upon  his  grave ;  one  Avord  of  praise  spok- 
en to  him  Avhile  he  hears  may  do  more  good  than  an 
eloquent  obituary.  If  you  are  not  inclined  to  believe 
it,  try  it  out  on  somebody.  It  might  be  Avell  to  make 
the  experiment  Avith  one  of  your  business  competitors. 
— Editorial  in  Paper. 

A  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR. 

One  of  the  finest  souvenirs  Ave  haA-e  received  in  a 
long  Avhile  is  that  recently  sent  out  by  M.  Gottesman  & 
Company,  New  York,  dealers  in  wood  pulp.  It  is  a 
memorandum  pad  to  be  clamped  to  a  desk  telephone, 
and  at  the  top  has  the  name  of  tlie  firm  and  a  calendar 
which  is  perpetual  i)y  virtue  of  four  disks  showing  the 
day,  month  and  date.  It  is  an  exceedingly  neat  and  use- 
ful gift. 
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Many  paper  machines  are  now  equipped  with  traps, 
either  individual  traps  on  each  dryer  or  larger  traps 
each  serving  a  number  of  dryers,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  steam  from  the  "dryers  through  blowing  out 
with  the  condensation.  However,  there  are  still  many 
machines  not  so  fitted.  In  order  to  determine  the  am- 
ount of  such  loss  with  a  view  to  determining  how  much 
saving  can  be  made  in  this  direction,  the  following  me- 
thod devised  by  the  author  several  years  ago  can  be 
used  with  little  expense. 

The  apparatus  is  simple  and  consists  of  a  small  cold 
water  meter,  a  low  reading  steam  gauge,  preferably  a 
compoiind  gauge,  three  thermometers,  preferably  cali- 
brated laboratory  type  thermometers,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $1.50  each,  platform  scales  and  some 
pipe  and  fittings. 

As  shown  on  Pig.  1,  a  connection  is  made  in  the  mach- 
ine return  line  receiving  the  condensation  from  the  dry- 
ers and  if  there  is  none,  a  gate  valve  is  inserted  in  the 
line  beyond  the  connection  for  testing,  so  that  it  may  be 
shut  off  and  the  condensation  diverted  through  the  test- 
ing connection.  In  a  tee  in  the  test  piping,  a  ther- 
mometer well  is  screwed.  Below  this  well  a  cold  water 
connection  is  made  and  the  meter  inserted  in  this  cold 
water  line  with  a  globe  valve  for  regulation  of  the  flow. 
There  should  preferably  be  two  weighing  tanks  on  plat- 
form scales  although  any  arrangement  for  accurate 
weighing  or  measuring  of  the  water  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed. If  two  tanks  are  used,  the  test  piping  should  ter- 
minate in  a  freely  swinging  arm  or  should  be  branched 
with  a  valve  in  each  branch  with  the  discharge  arrang- 
ed to  fill  the  tanks  alternately. 

The  pressure  gauge  is  attached  to  the  main  return 
line  between  the  machine  and  the  testing  apparatus  so 
that  the  pressure  on  the  return  main  can  be  kept  at  the 
same  point  during  the  test  as  during  regular  operation. 
This  is  done  by  throttling  the  valve  in  the  piping 
to  the  testing  tanks. 

Before  beginning  the  test  the  cold  water  meter  must 
be  tested  for  accuracy  by  running  water  through  it  and 
weighing  the  water  in  the  testing  tanks.  Several  such 
runs  should  be  made,  and  the  results  plotted  on  squar- 
ed paper,  to  make  a  calibration  diagram  similar  to  Pig. 
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2  from  which  the  true  amount  of  cold  water  used  can 
conveniently  be  read  from  the  readings  of  the  meter 
taken  during  the  test. 

One  of  the  thermometers  is  inserted  in  the  test  piping 
above  the  cold  water  connection  to  show  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water  coming  from 
the  dryers.  A  second  thermometer  is  inserted  in  the 
cold  water  supply  line  and  the  third  thermometer  used 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  weighed. 
If  no  thermometer  wells  are  on  hand,  two  must  be  pro- 
cured or  made,  as  illustrated  by  Pig.  3. 

The  purpose  of  the  cold  water  connection  is  to  con- 
dense the  steam  in  the  return  water  from  the  machine 
and  also  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  this  water  to  a 
point  where  it  can  be  conveniently  handled.  It  is  not 
material  how  much  cold  water  is  used  nor  what  the 
temperature  of  the  water  weighed  is,  except  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  rate  of  flow  of  cold  water  as  near- 
ly constant  as  possible  which  will  maintain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  weighed  uniform  and  assist  in 
obtaining  accurate  results. 

The  method  of  making  the  test  is  to  close  off  the 
valve  in  the  return  main  so  as  to  divert  the  water 
through  the  test  piping.  The  flow  of  cold  water  is  ad- 
justed so  that  the  water  flowing  into  the  weighing 
tanks  is  as  hot  as  can  be  handled  comfortably  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  valve  in  the  piping  from  the  main  to 
the  tanks  is  adjusted  to  show  the  same  pressure  as  when 
the  machine  condensation  was  flowing  through  the  main. 

When  conditions  are  uniform,  the  test  and  weighing 
of  water  is  begun,  Readings  of  all  three  thermometers 
and  the  water  meter  are  taken  at  regular  intervals  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  the  weight  of  water  collected 
in  the  weighing  tanks  as  the  tanks  fill.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  the  pressure  gauge  for  record,  but  merely 
to  keep  watch  of  it  and  to  adjust  the  flow  from  the 
machine  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  pressure 
uniform.  It  is  preferable  to  continue  the  readings  for 
several  hours  so  as  to  get  better  average  readings  and  to 
take  care  of  "slugs"  of  water  which  sometimes  are  dis- 
charged from  the  dryers. 

As  additional  data  of  interest,  the  speed  and  trim  of 
the  machine  should  be  noted  and  the  weight  of  paper 
made  so  that  the  total  weight  made  during  the  run 
can  be  calculated  and  the  weight  of  steam  per  pound  of 
paper  dried  determined. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  the  thermometer  read- 
ings are  averaged  and  the  total  amount  of  cold  water 
determined  by  subtraction  of  the  reading  of  the  water 
meter  at  the  beginning  of  the  run  from  that  at  the  end. 
If  the  meter  reads  in  cubic  feet,  the  reading  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  pounds  by  multiplication  by  62.4.  In  case 
the  meter  does  not  read  correctly,  the  true  amount  of 
water  used  is  read  from  the  correction  diagram. 

The  method  of  calculation  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
an  example. 

We  will  assume  that  the  thermometer  in  the  main  line 
from  the  machine  gave  an  average  reading  of  225  deg. 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  60  deg.  Fahr., 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  weighing  tanks 
180  deg.  Also,  that  the  water  rate  shown  by  the  meter 
after  correction  by  the  calibration  diagram  was  12.5 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  equivalent  weight  is  then  7,800 
lbs.  per  hour.  The  weight  of  the  water  weighed  in  the 
tanks  will  be  assumed  to  have  been  12,300  lbs.  per 
hour. 

The  heat  absorbed  by  the  cold  water  in  heating  from 
60  deg.  to  180  deg.  is  120  B.T.U.  per  pound.  The  heat 
given  up  by  the  water  in  the  mixture  of  steam  and  wa- 
ter discharged  from  the  dryers  in  dropping  from  225 
deg.  to  180  deg.  is  45  B.T.U.  per  pound.    By  reference 
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to  a  table  of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  we  find 
that  for  steam  at  225  deg.  the  total  heat  above  32  deg.  is 
1155  B.T.U.  and  the  heat  given  up  to  the  mixture  of  re- 
turns and  cold  water,  1155  —  148  =  1007  B.T.U.  The 
figure  148  is  the  heat  above  32  deg.  of  the  water  as 
weighed. 

Since  the  heat  given  up  by  the  mixture  of  water  and 
steam  is  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  cold  water,  the  total 
heat  per  hour  given  up  by  water  and  steam  from  the 
dryers  is  120  X  7800  =  936,000  B.T.U.  per  hour.  By 
subtraction  of  the  weight  per  hour  of  cold  water  used 
from  the  total  weight,  the  weight  of  steam  and  water 
from  the  dryers  is  found  to  be  4,500  lbs.  per  hour. 
Hence  the  heat  per  pound  given  up  by  the  mixture  of 
steam  and  water  from  the  dryers  will  be  936,000  divid- 
ed by  4,500  or  208  B.T.U.  As  the  water  part  only 
gives  up  45  B.T.U.  per  pound  in  dropping  from 
225  deg.  to  180  deg.,  it  is  evident  that  steam  is  contain- 
ed in  the  mixture.  The  problem  then  is  to  determine 
what  fraction  of  a  pound  of  steam  containing  1007  B. 
T.  U.  when  mixed  with  water  containing  45  B.T.U.  will 
result  in  a  mixture  containing  208  B.T.U. 

Let  S  represent  the  fraction  of  a  pound  of  steam  con- 


tained in  one  pound  of  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water 
from  the  dryers.  Then  1-S  will  be  the  fraction  of  a 
pound  of  water  in  the  mixture.  As  the  steam  gives  up 
1007  heat  units  per  pound  and  the  water  45  heat  units, 
the  heat  in  one  pound  of  the  mixture  will  be  1007  times 
the  fractional  part  which  is  steam  and  45  times  the  frac- 
tional part  which  is  water.  As  we  have  already  deter- 
mined that  the  total  heat  in  one  pound  of  the  mixture  is 
208  B.T.U.  (heat  units)  we  can  now  write  an  equation 
from  which  the  proportion  of  steam  and  water  can  be 
found.    This  equation  is  as  follows: 

1007S  +  45  (1-S)  =  208 
Transposing  this  equation : 

1007S  —  45S  =  208  —  45,  or, 
9638  =  163.. 

The  proportion  of  steam  in  the  mixture  is  then, 
163/962  or  in  decimals  0.169,  practically  17  per  cent. 

Assume  that  during  the  period  of  above  test,  the  ma- 
chine made  1380  lbs.  paper.  Then  the  amount  of  .steam 
used  per  pound  paper  will  be  4500  divided  by  1380  or 
3.26  pounds  per  pound  of  paper  made.  As  the  test 
shows  a  loss  of  17  per  cent,  the  amount  of  lost  steam 
per  pound  of  paper  will  be  0.55  lbs.  and  the  steam  re- 
quired for  drying  without  loss  would  be  2.71  lbs. 

Since  the  preceding  figures  were  assumed  to  be  the 
average  hourly  results,  the  loss  per  hour  would  be  4500 
multiplied  by  0.17  or  765  lbs.  The  equivalent  loss  in 
coal  may  readily  be  figured.  As  a  fair  value,,  8.5  pounds 
steam  may  be  assumed  to  be  produced  per  pound  of 
coal.  The  fuel  loss  would  then  be  90  lbs.  per  hour  or 
at  the  rate  of  2160  lbs. "per  24-hour  day.  With  some 
allowance  for  steam  being  off  the  dryers  for  washing  up, 
changing  felts  or  other  reasons,  this  loss  may  be  figur- 
ed at  a  ton  per  day  (short  ton)  or  roughly — 300  tons 
per  year,  representing  loss  of  $1,500.00  per  year  for 
an  assumed  coal  cost  of  $5.00  per  ton  delivered  at  the 
boilers. 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  no  accouut  was  taken  of 
the  fractional  parts  of  heat  units  as  given  by  the  steam 
tables  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  specific  heat 
of  water  was  taken  at  on  heat  unit  per  pound  through- 
out the  range  of  temperatures  used.  This  is  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  but  the  error  is  so  small  that  it  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  result. 

The  above  method  takes  no  account  of  radiation  from 
the  piping  between  the  dryers  and  the  testing  appar- 
at\is  and  as  this  radiation  causes  a  condeiTsation  of  the 
steam  in  the  mixture,  it  is  desirable  to  locate  the  testing 
apparatus  as  close  to  the  dryers  as  possible.  The  error 
can  largely  be  reduced  if  the  piping  is  covered  with  pipe 
covering  from  the  dryers  to  the  testing  connections.  If 
very  accurate  results  are  wanted,  all  the  piping  from 
the  dryers  to  the  testing  apparatus  can  be  measured,  the 
square  feet  of  pipe  surface  computed,  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  taken  and  the  heat  loss  calculated 
on  a  basis  of  3  B.T.U.  heat  loss  per  square  foot  of  bare 
pipe  per  hour  for  each  degree  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  surrounding  air  and  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  water  in  the  pipe.  The  latter  temperature  will  be 
approximately  constant  at  all  points  in  the  pipe  until 
all  steam  is  condensed.  After  this  heat  loss  is  calcu- 
lated, the  figure  for  total  B.T.U.  radiated  may  be  divid- 
ed by  the  total  heat  per  pound  of  steam  above  the  tem- 
perature in  the  return  main  and  the  result  will  be  the 
number  of  pounds  of  steam  condensed  due  to  vadiation 
and  a  suitable  correction  can  be  made  to  the  r'jsult  ob- 
tained by  test  of  the  amount  of  uneondensed  steam  dis- 
charged from  the  dryers. 
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Bright  Bits  from  the  Banquet 

(Continued  from  last  Issue.) 


A  Little  Scotch 

By  GEORGE  CARRUTHERS. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  introduction  and  a  most  un- 
usual way  of  proposing  a  toast  to  the  Guests. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  couple  of  Scotch  sailors, 
old  fellows,  who  grew  tired  of  the  sea  and  \h.ej  de- 
cided to  remain  ashore,  and  if  possible  buy  some  lit- 
tle business.  They  watched  the  papers  very  closely 
and  finally  they  noticed  an  advertisement  of  an  Inn 
for  sale,  and  Dougal  said  to  Donald,  "I  think- that 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  us. "  So  they  went  and 
intervicAved  the  proprietor,  who  seemed  quite  will- 
ing to  sell  to  the  sailors.  They  then  consulted  a  law- 
yer to  prepare  and  have  the  papers  transferred. 

As  soon  as  the  proprietor  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  sell  this  Inn,  he  closed  the  door, 
and  as  is  customary  in  small  places,  the  people  imme- 
diately supplied  the  explanation  as  to  why  this  door 
was  closed.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Inn  would 
be  closed  for  four  days  until  the'  transfer  was  com- 
pleted, and  ■  then  it  would  be  opened  np  under  the 
new  management. 

It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  the  four  days,  and  on 
the  fourth -morning  they  were  all  there  waiting  for 
the  opening  of  the  Inn,  but  the  door  was  not  opehed. 
One  bold  fellow  walked  up  to  the  door  and  shook  it 
and  gave  it  a  kick.  He  heard  a  little  commotion  in- 
side, but  the  door  was  not  opened.  He  then  picked 
up  a  handful  of  gravel  and  threw  it  at  the  door  or 
over  the  transom.  There  was  a  little  more  commo- 
tion, and  then  a  big,  shaggy,  brawny  Scotchman 
looked  over  the  transom  ,and  said,  "What  do  you 
want?"  He  was  -asked,  "When  will  the  Inn  be 
open?"  The  Scotchman  looked  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  said,  "The  Inn  will  not  be  open;  we  are  going  to 
keep  it  all  for  ourselves." 

I  heard  of  another  Scotchman  who  was  trying  very 
hard  to  get  down  to  the  station  so  that  he  might  de- 
part. He  navigated  fairly  successfully  a  portion  of 
the  Avay,  but  finally  he  swung  around  and  grabbed 
the  wire  which  was  running  alongside  the  sidewalk. 
He  Avaited  there  a  while,  and  a  gentleman  came 
along,  and  Sandy  said,  "I  say,  my  man,  come  over 
here."  "Why?"  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  in 
an  awful  fix ;  if  I  let  go  this  Avire  I  will  fall  down,  and 
if  I  hang  on  to  it,  I  Avill  not  get  my  train." 

Mr.  Carruthers  then  asked  the  gentlemen  present 
to  fill  their  glasses  and  drink  to  the  toast  of  "Our 
Guests,"'  AA'hich  Avas  responded  to  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Sisson, 'Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  Ncav  York,  President  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  Captain 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.' 


Canadian- American  Entente 

By  GEOR,(^E  W.  SISSON,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Am- 
^griean  Paper  &  Pulp- AssQeiation.. 

I  thanlf  y.qu  for  the  cordial  expression  of  good  will 
and  Avelcome  which  you  have  given  your  guests. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and    I  am  sure  also  for  all 


who  are  enjoying  this  same  hospitality  with  me,  we 
deem  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Official  Representatives  of  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  a  great  nation;  an  industry  whose  rapid 
expansion  in  your  country  would  seem  a  fairy  tale  or 
the  result  of  the  rubbing  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  were  we 
not  fully  aware  and  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  think  and  act  and  lead  in 
the  wonderful  development  of  your  country.  What 
a  people  you  are  and  what  an  Empire  is  yours !  I 
Avould  that  I  might  live  for  fifty  years  more  just  to 
see  what  wonders  are  in  store  for  this  nation  of 
yours.  Great  as  has  been  your  development,  since 
the  day  when  only  the  hardy  voyageur  and  no  less 
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adventurous  "Courier  de  Bois"  carried  the  spirit  of 
discovery  into  the  then  almost  unknown  wilderness,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  possibilities  of  this  nation 
and  country  have  been,  from  an  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  social  standpoint,  but  dimly  visualized  by 
even  your  most  optimistic  citizens. 

I  believe  that  I  know  something  of  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  the  Canadian  people,  for  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  practically  within  sight  of  the  noble 
waterway  AA^hich  seemed  designed  by  nature  for  our 
natural  and  peaceful  boundary,  and  upon  whose 
broad  bosom  could  be  carried  in  fair  and  joint  co-op- 
eration, the  products  of  both  Empires  on  their  way 
to  the  world's  markets. 

Small  men  can  operate  mills  and  successfully  han- 
dle their  individual  enterprises,  but  it  takes  big  men 
with  broad  vision  and  something  of  altruism  in  their 
souls  to  build  an  Empire,  an  Empire  based  not  mere- 
ly on  commercial  supremacy,  but  which  finds  its  firm 
foundation  in  the  character  and  contentment  of  its 
people. 

You  are  no  mere  exploiters  of  a  nation's  resources, 
though  men  in  this  industry  have  often  been  so  char- 
acterized.   The  spirit  and  motive  in  which  you  have 
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pursued  and  do  pursue  this  work  of  opening  up  your 
country,  developiiifz:  its  resources,  establishing  here 
and  there  hamlets  of  busy  workers  who  under  your 
fair  management  become  a  contented  and  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  strength  of  the  Dominion,  decide  your 
true  place  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation.  You 
need  not  fear  the  carping  criticism  of  those  whose 
temporary  interests  incline  them  to  attack  you,  for 
your  place  in  this  great  work  will  be  fairly  judged  in 
the  future  without  regard  to  such  passing  comment. 

I,  of  course,  aiDpi'eciate  the  fact  that  I  am  here  as 
your  guest,  because  I  represent  in  the  United  States 
the  great  industry  in  which  you  are  also  engaged.  In 
the  name  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry, 
I  thank  you  for  the  expression  of  good  will  and  re- 
cognition of  mutual  interests  that  your  invitation 
implies.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  manufac- 
turers on  our  side  of  the  line,  whose  problems  are 
largely  identical  with  yours  and  in  the  solution  of 
which  there  should  be  no  clashing  of  interest  through 
misapprehension.  Co-operation  on  a  large  and  mag- 
nanimous scale,  and  in  the  most  sympathetic  spirit 
must  be  the  rule,  if  the  industry  is  to  prosper  in  both 
countries.  You  need  our  markets;  indeed,  must  have 
them,  and  we  have  gladly  opened  them  to  you.  Com- 
mon fairness  indicates  that  you  should  not  deny  to 
us  access  to  your  raw  materials  that  may  be  needed 
and  a  restrictive  policy  which  goes  beyond  more  than 
fairly  protecting  your  national  requirements  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  co-operative  spirit  that 
must  hereafter  rule  international  relations. 

It  will,  gentlemen,  continue  through  all  genera- 
tions to  be  a  subject  of  legitimate  pride  for  Cana- 
dians that  in  the  crisis  of  the  world's  history  and 
destiny  they  had  no  ends  to  serve  at  the  promptings 
of  national  selfishness,  but  threw  themselves  into  the 
struggle  for  world-safety  with  an  abandon  and  com- 
plete devotion,  never  surpassed  in  any  country. 

The  material  benefits  which  the  war  has  brought  to 
your  nation  have  not  been  earned  by  any  methods  of 
which  you  should  be  ashamed.  The  access  of  spirit- 
ual elevation  and  moral  force  which  the  war  has 
brought  to  this  people  will  probably  be  reckoned  in 
years  to  come  as  the  real  gain  that  is  its  share  of  the 
Victory. 

I  thank  God  that  into  that  great  struggle  America 
finally  entered,  and  not  quite  too  late. 

This  war  has  somehow  brought  you  Canadians  and 
ourselves  closer  together  than  ever  before.  No  Am- 
erican soldier  has  come  in  contact  with  the  Canadian 
troops  in  this  war  without  feeling  that  his  heart  was 
warming  towards  them.  Of  your  troops,  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason,  and  perhaps  for  others,  the  Canadian  sol- 
dier has  conceived  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  bro- 
therhood for  America. 

You  Canadians  are  loyal  Britishers,  and  near  Am- 
ericans, citizens  of  Britain  with  the  American  tem- 
perament. 

It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  that  you  and  we  have 
in  our  hands  the  working  out  of  the  wonderful  fu- 
ture of  this  North  American  continent.  May  we  do 
it  in  that  spirit  of  complete  devotion,  helpful  co-op- 
eration and  unselfish  service  that  will  make  for  the 
happiness  and  genuine  contentment  of  the  splendid 
race  of  men  that  will  people  these  sister  Empires. 


New  Era  in  Industrial  Relations 

By  CAPTAIN  DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

1  must  say  that  this  is  the  most  long-distance  au- 
dience I  have  ever  spoken  to,  and  it  was  well  worth 
while  to  come  thirteen  hours  to  Montreal  and  to  re- 
turn thirteen  hours  to-morrow  morning  to  hear  Lieu- 
tenant Gitz  Rice  and  his  brother  sing  "Canada,  my 
Canada,"  and  to  hear  Mr.  Steele  sing  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  melody,  and  to  hear  General  White's 
speech  so  modestly  describing  the  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Canadian  soldiers,  and  to  hear  the  ripe 
wi.sdom  as  to  the  future  of  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the  statesman- 
like lips  of  Sir  John  Willison.  So  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, gentlemen,  that  I  should  come  here  to  make  a 
speech  in  order  to  be  happy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  chief  reason,  as  I  have  viewed 
it,  why  Canadians  sometimes  said,  "Oh,  Hell,  what 
could  you  expect?  He  is  an  American,"  or  why  an 
American  said,  "Oh,  Hell,  he  is  a  Canadian,"  was 
simply  because  of  that  handed-down  prejudice  from 
the  lying  lips  of  misrepresentation.  You  look  like 
Americans  to  me.  I  don't  see  any  difference.  You 
all  look  like  white  men. 

You  know  there  are  still  some  Irishmen  who  think 
that  an  Englishman  has  no  sense  of  humor  and  there 
are  still  some  Englishmen  who  think  that  an  Irish- 
man has  a  strange  sense  of  humor.  I  heard  a  storj- 
the  other  day  about  an  English  General  who  was 
given  temporary  command  in  France  of  an  American 
Brigade  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  leader- 
ship. This  General  was  one  of  the  older  British  of- 
ficers, a  brilliant  tactician  and  a  fine  fellow,  wearing 
that  fine  British  crust  and  veneer  which  you  have  to 
understand  to  appreciate,  and  in  his  eye  he  always 
wore  a  monocle,  to  keep  from  catching  cold.  These 
"rough  necks"  from  the  States  did  not  understand 
these  eccentricities,  and  they  did  not  like  to  be  led 
by  a  man  wearing  a  monocle,  and  planned  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  show  their  dissatisfaction. 

One  morning,  when  the  General  came  up,  four  regi- 
ments of  men  had  each  stuck  their  brass  identifica- 
tion tag  in  his  eye.  The  old  General  stepped  out  to 
review  the  Brigade,  and  he  walked  quietly  along  with 
his  crop,  looked  into  everv  man's  face.  He  then 
strolled  out  leisurely  to  the  centre  of  the  drill  field, 
faced  aboiit  in  true  soldierly  fashion,  still  with  his 
monocle.  He  took  his  crop  in  his  left  hand,  put  his 
right  hand  even  with  his  stomach,  released  his  eye- 
lid, dropped  his  monocle  into  his  right  hand,  and  with 
his  thumb  flicked  it  back  into  his  eye,  and  then  he 
said,  "Do  that,  you  beggars,  if  you  can." 

But,  gentlemen,  this  is  an  important  period  for  you 
and  for  us  across  the  border.  It  is  a  period  in  which 
there  is  profound  obligation  to  those  of  you  who  rep- 
resent this  great  industry,  and  your  industry  will  not 
be  safe  if  you  are  not  shot  through  with  vision ;  if 
you  do  not  realize  the  times  in  which  you  live.  A 
soldier  came  back  to  the  port  of  New  York  four 
weeks  ago,  and  was  wandering  around  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  nearly  a  month  looking  for  a  job,  and 
in  the  midst  of  c^Tiicism,  as  he  heard  that  the  German 
working  people  had  gotten  control  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment this  man.  •with  cjTiicism,  said,  "Well,  we 
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wou  the  victory,  but  the  Germans  seem  to  have  won 
the  freedom,"  because  this  battle  was  not  fought 
for  political  freedom  alone,  it  was  fought  also  for 
industl-ial  freedom,  for  honest  wealth,  and  for  hon- 
est labor.  This  is  an  accommodation  that  has  been 
spoken  to  you  all  night  long  by  your  fellow  mem- 
bers; it  is  an  accommodation  that  must  be  made. 
Gentlemen,  you  cannot  always  increase  the  wages; 
you  cannot  always  decrease  the  hours;  there  finalh'' 
must  come  a  deadline  beyond  which  labor  and  capi- 
tal cannot  go.  What  will  you  do  then?  You  will  do 
nothing  unless  you  plan  for  the  future. 

I  went  into  a  great  shoe  factory  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  about  six  weeks  ago,  a  factory  that  employs 
seven  thousand  men,  women  and  young  girls.  I  went 
through  that  factory  for  a  day  with  great  interest, 
and  with  great  education  to  myself,  and  in  that  fac- 
torj',  where  every  machine  was  placed  in  the  light 
so  that  the  conditions  were  sanitary,  they  had  a 
dance  hall  for  the  young  people,  gymnasia  for  the 
young  men,  baseball  and  football  for  their  employees, 
every  humanitarian  device  that  the  genius  of  modern 
efficiency  could  conceive,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  head  of  the  concern  said:  "What  do  you  think?" 
I  said,  "It  is  the  most  wonderful  plant  I  have  ever 
been  in."  And  he  said,  "And  yet  labor  is  not  con- 
tent. How  can  you  explain  it?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Shaw, 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it,  but  I  have  a 
theory.  If  you  have  seven  thousand  employees  with 
forty  different  processes  for  the  making  of  shoes, 
with  each  working  man  and  each  working  woman 
making  a  particular  small  piece  of  leather  or  hand- 
ling a  small  strip  of  eyelets,  and  doing  that  for  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  no  matter  how  handsome 
your  condition,  it  is  not  natural  to  believe  that  hu- 
mans can  work  for  that  time  on  a  stereotyped  job 
of  that  character  without  any  creative  impulse  in 
their  souls,  and  be  satisfied.  You  have  got  to  de- 
velop a  creative  impulse  in  the  Avorkers  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  done  in  this  simple  way.  It  is  simple 
.to  state ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  achieve,  but  it  can  be 
done  in  the  respect  that  you  should  not  plan  for  the 
future  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  on  labor,  but 
you  should  plan  for  the  future  in  order  that  the 
working  man  and  the  working  woman  may  be  taken 
and  trained  by  you  and  your  confreres  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  plant,  not  in  the  profits,  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods,  because,  my  fellow-citizens  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  you  go  to  your  shops 
and  factories,  and  you  work  from  early  morning  to 
late  at  night  because  you  have  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. You  handle  the  details,  you  have  the  executive 
skill ;  the  individual  worker  has  not  the  participa- 
tion in  the  enterprise  or  in  the  prodiiction  of  the 
goods,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Avealth  which 
you  shall  produce. 

Abroad,  Avhat  is  happening?  Gentlemen,  someone 
said  the  Kaiser  began  the  war.  The  Kaiser  did  not 
begin  the  war ;  the  Kaiser  began  a  world-Avide  revo- 
lution. It  is  all  over  the  Avorld  to-day,  but  the 
thoughtful  men  of  Canada  and  the  thoughtful  men 
of  the  United  States  can  meet  it  if  they  will  meet  it. 
How?  By  planning  with  vision;  by  planning  with 
patriotism;  by  planning  Avith  the  sympathy  Avhich 
you  have  eAadenced  in  your  comments  to-night;  and 
l)y  planning  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  dead  of 
Canada,  tho.se  men  AA'ho  died  on  Flanders  Field,  those 
men  AA'ho  lie  on  hillside  and  in  valley;  those  men 


Avhose  crosses  kiss  the  breath  of  heaven  with  the 
coming  spring,  immortal  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
They  died  for  a  new  day;  for  a  new  order;  they  died 
for  a  ncAV  Avorld  compact ;  they  died  for  a  permanent 
compact  and  a  permanent  peace ;  they  died  for  a  real 
industrial  system  in  Avhich  honest  men  and  honest 
Avealth  should  earn  honest  profits,  but  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  should  be  taught  to  participate, 
not  in  the  exploitation,  but  in  the  production  of 
Avealth. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  the  men  died,  in  or- 
der that  men  might  be  politically  and  industrially 
free,  and  in  the  proportion  that  Canada  avails  her- 
self out  of  the  death  of  her  sons,  out  of  the  shattered 
bodies  of  those  Avho  return,  out  of  the  services  of  her 
women,  as  long  as  Ave  realize  in  the  tragedy  that  we 
have  gone  through,  the  lessons  of  this  great  war — in 
that  proportion  the  future  is  safe,  but  it  will  only  be 
safe  by  the  planning  of  the  men  of  brains  of  your 
nation  and  mine,  and  that  planning  may  know  no 
boundary  line,  may  be  destroyed  by  no  prejudice  and 
may  make  not  only  for  the  development  of  this 
country  but  for  the  practical  obligations,  of  world 
Avide  ideals,  and  that  should  be  the  prayer  of  Cana 
dians  and  the  prayer  of  Americans,  that  men  may 
not  knoAv  Avhether  they  are  Canadians  or  Americans, 
but  that  they  shall  knoAv,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
have  gone  forth  Avith  a  smile  on  their  young  faces, 
to  die,  that  an  all-Avise  Providence  may  have  planned 
this  aAvful  tragedy  that  a  better  world,  rising  from 
the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  past,  shall  contemplate  a 
future  Avhich  Ave  have  scarcely  the  energy  to  plan. 


The  Silent  Toast 

By  HENRY  A.  WISE,  New  York. 

Gentlemen,  Sir  John  Willison,  in  his  remarks  to 
you,  made  a  statement  that  struck  deep  into  my 
heart  Avhen  he  said  that  this  country  looked  with 
tolerance  and  patience  on  the  inaction  of  my  coun- 
try. You  may  have  looked  Avith  tolerance  and  pa- 
tience on  the  inaction  of  my  country,  but  every  Avhite 
man  in  that  country,  like  yourselves,  did  not  look 
Avith  tolerance  and  patience  on  its  inactivity. 

We  chafed ;  Ave  chafed  under  the  inaction  of  our 
countrv.  We  bled  with  you  as  you  bled  Avhile  we 
stood  idle.  The  men  Avho  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
tlie  men  from  Avhom  xon  sprung  suffered  as  we  sat 
idle. 

T  am  speaking-  for  the  English  people  of  the  Avorld ; 
T  am  speaking  for  the  neople  who  need  no  league  of 
nations,  people  Avho  aahII  rule  the  world,  the  English 
people,  and  the  men  Avho  came  from  England.  Ireland 
and  Scotland  and  America,  and  AA'ho  left  their  de- 
scendants there,  as  they  came  to  Canada  and  left 
their  descendants  here,  chafed  iinder  the  inaction  of 
our  Nation  and  bled  out  of  their  hearts  while  you 
gave  up  your  real  blood  on  the  Fields  of  Flanders. 

T  apologize  for  the  men  from  Avhom  I  come  for  the 
delay  of  onr  coimtrA'  going  into  this  war.  The  men 
Avho  died  there  Avould  not  all  have  died  had  we  gone 
in  sooner,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  to  God  we 
had  been  \Adth  you  from  the  start,  and  that  T  consider 
that  every  man  Avhose  name  is  written  on  that  list  is 
a  consecrated  name  which  we  below  the  line  cherish 
as  much  as  you. 

T  Avill  toast  them  Avith  a-ou. 

(THE  SILENT  TOAST.) 
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Making  Work  Attractive 

By  EGBERT  B.  WOLF,  M.E., 
Manager  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
(Continued  from  page  101,  Jan.  30.) 


The  "uniformity"  record  shown  first  in  the  three 
charts  to  the  right  of  the  page  came  as  the  result  of 
suggestions  from  our  men  after  the  weight  and  mois- 
ture records  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  we 
purposely  left  other  spaces  in  the  progress  records 
attached  to  the  charts,  for  we  knew  that  we  would  be 
sure  to  have  requests  from  our  men  for  other  factors 
which  they  would  like  recorded.  While  we  have  not 
had  time  to  work  them  out  as  yet,  we  have  already  had 
a  number  of  suggestions.  We  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  factors  or  laws  that  we  record,  the  greater 
is  the  interest  in  the  work,  because  it  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  a  greater  amount  of  thought. 

What  Kind  of  Records  Produce  Greatest  Effort. 

The  "basis  weight"  and  "moisture  test"  records 
had  been  operating  only  a  short  time  when  the  ma- 
chine tenders  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  better  results  if  the  stock  thickness  or  dens- 
ity furnished  them  by  the  beater  room  was  more  uni- 
form. They  asked  us  to  find  a  way  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  the  stock  so  that  the  beater  engineer 
could  do  his  work  better. 

As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  and  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  beater  engineer,  our  research  de- 
partment has  tackled  the  problem  of  measuring  this 
stock  thickness  and  it  is  now  practically  solved.  The 
beater  engineer  immediately  suggested  to  us  that  the 
variation  in  the  stock  thickness  which  was  furnished 
him  by  the  sulphite  pulp  mill  and  groundwood  pulp 
mill  was  not  uniform,  and  that  we  should  find  some 
way  of  recording  the  thickness  at  these  points. 

We  found  that  to  do  this  we  had  to  increase  the 
amount  of  agitation  in  the  pulp  storage  tanks,  and  as 
a  result  are  making  some  radical  improvements  which 
will  tend  to  produce  greater  uniformity  throughout 
the  entire  process. 

Right  here  it  might  do  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  experience  has  been  that  men  do  not 
have  to  be  stimulated  to  make  suggestions  by  offer- 
ing prizes.  They  are  glad  to  suggest  improvements, 
for  in  this  way  they  are  helping  to  create  conditions 
in  the  plant  which  help  them  to  get  better  results  (the 
results  being  indicated  by  their  progress  records). 
Then,  too,  they  are  sure  to  receive  recognition  for  their 
suggestions,  for  the  foreman  knows  our  judgment 
of  his  ability  depends  largely  upon  how  he  succeeds 
in  getting  his  men  to  use  their  brains.  He  naturally 
hastens  to  give  credit  for  all  suggestions  made. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  greater 
uniformity  is  bound  to  result  not  only  in  a  better 
quality  of  paper,  but  in  increased  output  as  well;  in 
fact  one  of  our  mills,  without  making  any  changes  in 
the  speed  of  the  paper  machines,  has  already  increased 
its  output  over  5  per  cent  because  of  uniform  operat- 
ing conditions. 

We  have  further  made  the  discovery  that  what  we 
call  the  slowness  or  freeness  of  the  stock  has  quite  a 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  as  it  comes  off 
the  paper  machines,  and  as  a  result  we  adopted  a 
method  which  would  record  this  slowness  and  free- 
ness. By  free  stock  I  mean  stock  that  the  water  leaves 
rapidly  and  by  slow  stock  a  stock  which  the  water 
leaves  slowly.    We  found  incidentally  that  this  slow- 


ness and  freeness  is  one  of  the  best  indexes  of  the 
quality  of  the  groundwood  pulp,  and  we  are  now 
working  upon  a  series  of  factors  which  will  record 
the  operations  of  the  grinders  upon  which  the  wood 
blocks  are  reduced  to  pulp. 

This  work  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  unin- 
teresting and  monotonous  jobs  in  the  plant,  but  from 
the  small  amount  of  work  we  have  already  been  able 
to  do,  we  find  increasing  interest  upon  the  part  of  the 
worker,  and  I  feel  free  to  prophesy  that  when  these 
several  factors  have  been  recorded,  we  will  convert 
this  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  jobs  in  the  plant. 
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MASTERS:  MEN  OR  MACHINES? 

Machine  records  like  these  used  to  be  typical  in  a  paper  mill. 
When  the  tenders  were  kept  informed  of  the  variations  in  paper 
thickness  and  moisture,  they  suggested  ways  of  improving  the 
whole  process.    The  results  are  shown,  on  the  next  page 
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1  base  this  prophecy  ou  my  previous  experience  in  an- 
other plant  where  Ave  recorded  hundreds  of  operations. 
These  records  we  found  to  be  grouped  under  three 
general  classes;  quantity  records,  quality  records  and 
economy. 

Quality  records  (which  occupy  the  middle  position), 
are,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  they 
bring  the  iiulividiiars  intelligence  (brain  power)  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  and  as  a  consequence,  by  re- 
moving the  obstacles  to  uniformity  of  quality,  remove 
at  the  same  time  the  obstructions  to  increased  output. 
The  creative  power  of  the  human  mind  is,  however, 
not  content  simply  to  produce  the  best  quality  under 
existing  conditions  of  plant  operation.  So  the  desire 
to  create  new  conditions  for  the  more  highly  special- 
ized working  out  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  process 
demands  expression,  and  this  expression  at  once  takes 


the  form  of  suggegtionn,  foi-  improvements  in  me- 
chanical devices. 

This  desire  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  economic 
thought  which  will  unfold  and  express  itself  eventually 
in  a  request  for  cost  records,  and  the  organization  that 
neglects  its  opportunity  to  satisfy  this  desire  is  over- 
looking one  of  the  great  avenues  leading  toward  in- 
telligent productive  effort. 

Because  of  the  interrelation  of  Quality,  Quantity, 
and  Economy  records,  any  complete  record  of  in- 
dividual progress  must,  of  course,  take  them  all  into 
account.  However,  as  this  is  not  always  practical, 
we  have  at  least  one  of  three  ways  of  measuring  pro- 
gress always  open  to  us. 

As  further  illustrating  the  necessity  for  giving  in- 
dividual records  to  the  men,  we  discovered  that  the 
backtenders  who  sometimes  work  on  other  shifts  than 
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BY  MAKING  TflE  MEN  MASTERS  OF  THEIR  MACHINES 

When  the  machine  was  master  of  the  three  workcrt;  •.vho.se  October  records  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  the  highest 
average  attained  was  77.8.    Permitting  the  worker  to  introduce  his  ovm  individuality  by  November  moved  all  the 
averages,  although  in  varied  degree,  above  85;  by  May  all  had  reached  a  practically  uniform  degree  of  efficiency 
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their  regular  ones  lost  interest  in  their  records  to  a 
certain  extent  when  on  a  different  shift.  Therefore, 
a  requ.est  came  to  keep  the  baektenders'  records  separ- 
ately, so  that  no  matter  what  machine-tender  lie  hap- 
pened to  be  working  for,  his  record  would  follow  him. 

This  was  done,  and  the  two  records  of  November 
26  and  May  9,  reproduced  on  page  166,  show  clearly 
not  only  the  gains  made  but  the  increasing  competition 
for  a  good  record.  Other  factors  under  control  of  the 
baektenders  have  been  already  suggested  for  record- 
ing, and  these  we  are  planning  to  work  upon  as  soon 
as  our  Research  Department  has  had  time  to  develop 
a  plan. 

We  had  an  interesting  experience  with  one  of  ®ur 
baektenders  which  illustrates  how  men  appreciate 
these  progress  records.  At  one  plant,  we  have  two 
small  120-inch  machines.  At  another  our  narrowest 
machine  is  164-inch  and  the  widest  198-inch.  When- 
ever we  have  openings  on  these  wide  machines,  which 
pay  more  money  for  baektenders,  we  like  to  advance 
our  own  men. 

One  of  our  men  went  from  the  former  mill  to  the 
latter.  His  machine-tender,  who  told  me  the  story, 
said  he  noticed  this  man  ran  his  paper  much  more 
uniformly  than  any  backtender  he  had  ever  had  as 
regards  moisture  test.  Upon  inquiring  where  he  had 
learned  to  run  paper  so  uniformly,  he  explained  our 
plan  for  letting  baektenders  know  just  what  the  mois- 
ture was /every  time  a  reel  was  changed.  He  said 
the  scheihe  was  "great"  and  he  hoped  they  would 
start  it  at  this  plant. 

Mistakes  in  records  cause  a  lack  of  confidence.  We 
overcame  this  trouble  by  giving  "accuracy"  records 
to  the  "sample  tester."  We  had  the  Research  De- 
partment check  over  the  number  of  mistakes  made 
each  day  in  the  "reel  record"  sheets.  A  perfect  score 
with  no  mistakes  we  call  100;  2i/2  points  were  taken 
off  for  every  mistake.  An  average  of  eight  or  ten 
mistakes  a  day  was  a  common  occurrence  and  almost 
immediately  this  changed  so  that  to-day  a  mistake  is 
decidedly  the  exception. 

Now  to  go  back  to  our  original  premise  that  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  man  his  place  in  the  organization. 
These  paper  machine  records  enabled  the  machine- 
tender  to  become  a  conscious  participator  in  the  entire 
process  of  production.  The  individuality  of  the  plant, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  increased  by  developing  the 
individuality  of  the  men  in  the  plant  and,  conversely, 
the  individuality  of  the  man  will  be  increased  by 
consciously  developing  the  individuality  of  the  plant. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  individuality  of  the  cor- 
poration which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  plants  is 
increased  by  a  development  of  the  individualities  of 
these  plants.  The  unit  of  the  corporation  is  the  plant ; 
the  unit  of  the  plant  is  the  man.  Because  of  this  fact 
the  administrative,  supply,  and  production  activities  in 
the  larger  organization  should  be  confined  to  policies. 
It  should  be  a  "policies  organization"  only.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  control  actual  manufacturing  operations  in 
detail,  it  at  once  interferes  with  the  individuality  of, 
the  unit  plant,  and  consequently  with  its  creative 
power. 

The  Problem  of  Present  Day  Industry. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  it  is.  impossible  to 
manufacture  either  as  cheaply,  or  as  well  in  a  plant 
which  is  part  of  a  larger  organization  as  it  is  in  an 
individually  owned  plant  where  those  with  whom  rest 
the  final  decisions  are  right  on  the  job.    This  is  true. 


But  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  order  with  all  its 
wastes  of  competition ;  therefore  we  must  solve  the 
problem  of  imiting  men  without,  at  the  same  time, 
crushing  them.  And  this  solution  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  individ- 
uality. 

The  paper  maker  is  in  the  fabricating  department 
of  the  production  division  and  I  will  now  again  trace 
his  knowledge  of  each  division  through  administration, 
supply  and  lack  against  to  production.  This  will  com- 
plete the  analogy. 

By  proper  evolution,  of  course,  he  is  furnished  with 
knowledge  of  his  own  definite  relationship  to  the 
whole  process  of  manufacturing.  The  knowledge  of 
individual  performance  as  related  to  the  work  done  by 
others  he  sees  leads  to  just  compensation.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  paper  enables  him  to  be  conscious  of  the 
selling  side  of  financing  —  he  knows  that  the  cus- 
tomer's satisfaction  with  the  output  depends  upon  its 
quality,  over  which  he  has  very  definite  control  — 
the  quality  being  reflected  in  the  progress  record. 

He  also  knows  that  better  quality  brings  a  higher 
price.  He  is  further  conscious  of  his  contact  with  the 
receiving  side  of  financing  by  knowing  that  increasing 
the  moisture  test  (Avhich  also  very  materially  betters 
the  quality  of  the  paper)  decreases  the  shrinkage,  so 
that  the  same  amount  of  raw  material  will  make  more 
paper.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  the  moisture  test 
decreases  the  cost  of  our  paper  50  cents  per  ton.  Plan- 
ning he  contacts  through  his  constantly  expressed 
desire  for  improvements  in  process  suggested  by  his 
knowledge  of  needed  changes  in  the  paper  machine. 
As  he  obtains  better  results  from  the  changes,  the 
improvements  reflect  themselves  in  the  quality  re- 
cord. 

The  paper  machine  becomes  an  instrument  through 
which  he  can  express  the  art  of  paper  making,  and 
the  records  become  organized  facts  available  to  all 
and  gradually  accumulate  to  form  the  basis  of  a  real 
science  of  paper  making. 

We  mvist  not  forget  we  can  only  have  a  great  art 
where  the  organized  facts  which  record  the  science 
are  so  complete  and  comprehensive  that  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  express  the  art  can  master  the  natural 
laws  recorded  in  the  science. 

In  conclusion,  does  not  the  problem  after  all  re- 
solve itself  into  a  conscious  realization  of  man's  part 
in  the  great  universal  creative  plan? 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  industry  has  to 
do  Avith  three  great  fields  of  activity. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  field  of  natural  or 
universal  activity,  which  functions  according  to  pre- 
determined law.  The  so-called  exact  sciences,  such 
as  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics,  record  the  opera 
tions  in  this  field.  It  has  to  do  Avith  our  raw  materials, 
out  of  which  the  finished  products  are  created. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  field  of  plant  unity 
— that  "spirit  of  the  whole,"  which  reflects  itself  as 
esprit  de  corps.  It  is  this  that  Ave  must  develop  if  the 
plant  is  to  become  sufficiently  individualized  to  be  a 
creative  centre  for  consciously  specializing  nature's 
laws. 

Between  the  field  of  natural  or  universal  activity 
and  the  field  of  plant  unity  Ave  have  that  great  field 
which  we  may  call  The  Will  of  Man.  For  man  con- 
sidered generically  forms  the  one  connecting  link  be- 
tween these  two  fields.  As  an  individual,  he  is  free 
to  Avork  with  or  against  the  great  laAv  of  natural  evol- 
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ution;  that  is,  consti'iictively  or  destructively,  and  this 
fact  emancipates  him  from  the  operation  of  the  exact 
nciences.  If  the  employer  attempts  to  confine  or  re- 
press this  free  spirit  in  the  individual  workman  by 
exploitive  methods,  he  will  rebel  and  work  against 
him.  On  the  other  h;uid,  if  the  employer  stimulates 
free  self-expression  by  encouraging  conscious,  i.  e., 
thoughtful  participation,  he  will  release  such  powerful 
creative  forces  within  the  organization  that  no  obs- 
tacles will  be  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

The  Way  to  Eliminate  Industrial  Unrest. 
When  the  majority  of  our  industrial  institutions  are 
organized  along  these  lines,  men  will  begin  to  realize 
that  the.y  are  free  only  when  they  conform  to  natural 
law. 

The  main  function  of  the  administration  division  is 


1o  provide  an  environment  in  which  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  men  in  the  production  divisions  have 
the  very  best  opportunity  to  express  their  individual 
creative  power  in  constructive  work.  And  it  is  the 
main  function  of  the  supply  division  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  mo.st  suitable  materials  in  order 
to  develop  the  highest  type  of  organized  creative 
power. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  eliminate  industrial  unrest, 
for  man  is  not  an  animal,  but  a  free,  self  determining, 
mental  centre  of  consciousness,  who  exists  that  the 
universal  life  can  deal  with  a  particular  situation  in 
time  and  space,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  evolve  a 
material  universe  organized  to  express  the  one  great 
individual  life  of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  « 


BACK  TENDERS  MOISTURE  RECORD 
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Day 
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Day 

Period 

Day 

Period 

Day 

Period 

RAOUL 

7.9 

7.7 

94.1 

94.2 

FRYON 

7.7 

7.8 

927 

95.1 

CLELAND 

83 

7.8 

827 

83.8 

DRXW 

7.4 

7.5 

818 

80.2 

DOANE 

7.9 

7.6 

89.3 

83.5 

ALLEN 

7.4 

7.  Z 

842 

789 

BACK  TENDERS  MOISTURE  RECORD 
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Period 

Day 
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Day 

Period 

WOOD 

80 

8.0 

97.3 

955 

RAOUL 

8.0 

7.9 

975 

92.1 

CLELAND 

8.1 

7  9 

92.7 

920 

DREW 

7.9 

7.8 

950 

91.9 

JONES 

8.0 

7  8 

944 

90  2 

FRYON 

8.0 

7.8 

956 

91.8 

\  CONTRAST  IN  RESULTS 

"Invariably  the  competition  is  keen  enough  on  all  quality  records  to  bring  nearly  all  the  men  to  pr.actically  the  same  degree  of 
proficiency,"  says  Mr.  Wolf.    Theae  records,  made  six  months  apart-,  show  a  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  variation 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR 
PAPER  TRADE  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Editor  asked  John  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg,  to  tell 
us  something  about  things  on  the  Prairies.  On  recover- 
ing from  illness  sufficiently  to  get  back  to  his  desk, 
about  the  fir.st  thing  he  did  was  to  write  the  following 
inspiring  letter.  He  has  located  the  bed-rock  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  well-being: 

"Upon  entering  this  reconstruction  period,  about 
all  one  can  do  in  forecasting  the  future  is  to  carefully 
consider  existing  conditions  and  if  we  all  act  together 
it  would  help  considerably  in  determining  the  future. 
Let  us  emphasize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  closer 
co-operation  with  a  truer  and  a  more  complete  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Canada  among  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors. 

Let  us  take  our  lesson  from  the  great  military  strug- 
gle, when  the  value  of  union  was  not  discussed.  It  was 
the  base  and  ground  work  of  all,  and  if  Canada  is  to 
compete,  in  the  future,  with  other  great  nations  of  the 
world,  in  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce,  there  will 
be  need  for  closer  union  and  more  complete  co-operative 
efforts.  The  social  and  economic  changes  will  take  their 
deservative  prominent  place  in  the  indiistrial  and  com- 
mercial future  of  our  Dominion,  so  in  this  re-adjustment 
period,  let  us  shake  ourselves  clear  of  the  regrets,  dis- 
appointments, and  prejudices  of  the  past  and  may  we 
be  found  living  examples  for  service  and  that  our  in- 
fluence for  good  be  felt  for  the  betterment  of  all  human- 
ity. 


We  Western  business  men  realize  the  impossibilities 
and  the  possibilities  of  our  fair  Dominion.  The  impossi- 
bility to  reduce  mantifacturing  costs  to  what  they  were, 
as  the  prices  of  former  years  were  not  justified  by  cost 
conditions  then  prevailing  and  with  such  possibilities  be- 
fore us,  we  must  look,  not  only  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint,  but  an  agricultural  as  well.  We,  in  these 
prairie  provinces,  naturally  desire  greater  production 
from  a.griculturists.  realizing  that  less  than  12  per  cent 
of  our  arable  land  is  under  cultivation  and  with  thirty 
million  acres  idle,  we  feel  as  if  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface. 

The  statistics  of  last  year  have  just  been  completed, 
and  show  that  our  revenue  from  the  soil  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces  amounted  to  .^386,500,000  so  naturally 
we  are  very  optimistic.  Our  manufacturing  interests 
are  growing  rapidly  and  with  electric  power  at  excep- 
tionally low  rates.  Winnipeg  is  very  attractive  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Let  us  as  a  unit  build  up  Canada  and  may  our  watch 
words  be,  Mutuality,  Reciprocity  and  Co-operation. 


There  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done  of  a  fundamental 
nature  because  we  do  not  know  all  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  individual  fibres  or 
how  these  have  been  influenced  by  the  treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  before  going  to  the 
paper  mill.  In  fact,  this  fundamental  investigation 
of  the  fibre,  if  complete,  should  be  begun  with  the 
tree,  since  the  initial  character  of  the  wood  may  easily 
be  considered  to  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
prixhict. 
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Book  Paper  Investigation  to  Include 
Sulphite 

The  visit  of  Commissioner  Pringle  to  Toronto  last 
week  to  re-open  the  investigation  into  book  paper  and 
half  tone  news  resulted  in  a  representative  gathering 
of  the  trade  at  the  Parliament  buildings.  There  was 
a  large  array  of  counsel,  including  Glyn  Osier,  K.C., 
Toronto,  who  is  looking  after  the  trade  and  class 
publishers ;  H.  A.  Stewart,  K.C.,  of  Brockville,  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government ;  J.  M.  Godfrey,  K.C., 
Toronto,  representing  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co., 
the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Mills ;  George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  rep- 
resenting the  book  and  writing  section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Mr.  Pringle  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  prices  of  book  paper  with  an  open  mind.  He 
said  that  over  a  year  ago  it  h»ad  been  decided  that 
the  cost  of  book  paper  might  be  arrived  at  by  having 
the  Government  auditor  examine  the  books  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  plants  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.  and  three  other  companies  had  been  chosen. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Clarkson  and  staff  had  examined 
the  books  and  records  of  the  Provincial  Co.,  and  from 
what  had  been  learned  he  thought  the  price  charged 
was  a  reasonable  one.  Mr.  Clarkson  has  reported  to 
Mr.  Pringle  to  that  effect,  and  he  (the  Commissioner) 
could  not  see  much  use  in  going  on  with  the  inquiry 
unless  Mr.  Osier,  counsel  for  the  trade  and  class  sec- 
tion, could  prove  that  the  figures  of  Accountant  Clark- 
son were  incorrect,  and  the  profits  of  the  Provincial 
Co.  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  objected  to  the  investigation 
proceeding  on  several  grounds,  and  protested  most 
strongly  aeainst  control  being  exercised  over  this  in- 
du.stry  while  other  industries  equally  important  were 
allowed  to  escape.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any 
further  investigation.  Publishers  could  charge  just 
what  prices  they  liked  to  the  con.sumer  and  make 
what  profits  they  chose,  but  in  the  case  of  the  book 
mills,  the  trade  and  class  section  wanted  to  confine 
them  to  cost — plus.  Mr.  Montgomery  went  on  to 
point  out  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  the 
inquiry  was  started,  and  how  the  necessity  of  any 
further  probe  had  been  eliminated.  The  publishers 
had  been  playing  with  the  book  paner  industry  bv 
requesting  these  investigations  to  the  detriment  of 
the  industry  itself. 

The  publishers.  Mr.  Montgomery  contended,  were 
only  one  factor  between  the  consumer  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  government  .should  not  be  interested  in 
taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  book  paper  manu- 
facturers to  put  into  those  of  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Osier  replied  to  the  different  objections,  and 
finally  it  was  decided  to  call  Auditor  G.  T.  Clarkson, 
who  took  the  stand.  He  stated  that  three  months 
had  been  spent  by  his  staff  on  the  examination  of  the  r 
books  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  it  was 
.shoAvn  in  cross  examination  that  the  profits  of  the 
company  for  the  last  six  months  of  1918  had  dropped 
from  .$272,000  to  $210,000.  The  profits  for  the  year 
were  about  $410,000  which,  withoiit  including  the  war 
tax,  was  a  return  for  the  year  of  201/2  per  cent.  The 
net  profits  in  1917  were  .$383,333,  and  in  1916  $416,- 
r)94.  Subject  to  certain  specified  charges,  it  was 
shown  that  in  1914  the  profits  Avere  8.65  per  cent,  of 


the  selling  price;  1915,  11.22  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
price;  1916,  16.75  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price;  1917, 
13.06  of  the  selling  price,  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918,  19.07  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  Mr. 
Clarkson  maintained  that  the  depreciations  set  by  the 
company  were  correct  and  that  the  capitalization  of 
two  million  dollars  allowed  the  organization  would 
be  permitted  by  any  tribunal  anywhere  considering 
their  assets.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  aver- 
age differences  as  between  "cost"  and  "selling 
price,"  per  100  pounds,  had  been  as  follows:  In  1914, 
38c.;  in  1915,  45c,  or  118.42  per  cent,  of  that  in  1914; 
in  1916,  93c,  or  244.73  per  cent  of  that  in  1914;  in 
1917,  $1.10,  or  289.47  per  cent  of  that  in  1914,  and  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1918,  $1.47,  or  386.89  per  cent 
of  that  in  1914. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  material,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  company  had, 
Mr.  Osier  contended,  from  1915  on  received  back  from 
their  purchasers  the  full  amount  of  the  average  cost, 
on  1914  basis,  the  whole  of  the  extra  cost  actually  in- 
curred through  the  higher  price  of  labor  and  mater- 
ials, the  full  margin  of  profit  they  would  have  made 
under  1914  conditions,  and  an  additional  average  pro- 
fit, per  100  pounds,  of  7c,  55c,  72c  and  $1.09  respec- 
tively in  the  periods  set  out  above. 

Mr.  Osier  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
get  information  from  some  other  book  mills,  and 
thought  the  necessary  data  could  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire.  To  this  Commissioner 
Pringle  replied  that  a  questionnaire  was  of  no  use, 
and  did  not  get  the  facts  desired.  Mr.  Pringle  added 
that  he  was  willing  to  have  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Mr.  Clarkson  go  into  the  books  of  anv  mill  that  Mr. 
Osier  might  name  and  secure  all  the  information  de- 
sired. Mr,  Pringle  stated  that  he  desired  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  things  as  to  whether  a  fair  price  was 
being  charged.  The  official  would  s'ather  such  fig- 
ures as  Mr.  Osier  desired,  and  that.  too.  without  de- 
laA^  Mr.  Pringle  did  not  think  that  the  Government, 
if  the  prices  were  shown  to  be  reasonable,  would  con- 
tinue to  control  paper  prices. 

Mr.  Osier  then  asked  for  an  investigation  of  the 
books  of  thp  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  As  .sulphite 
played  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  book 
papers,  he  thought  the  books  of  the  Riordon  Co. 
should  be  investigated.  Mr.  Prinsfle  stated  that  he 
would  consent  to  Mr.  Osier's  suggestion,  and  re- 
marked that  the  Riordon  Co.  had  been  making  large 
profits.  Wlien  complaint  had  been  made  to  him  about 
the  price  being  charged  by  that  company  for  sulphite, 
he  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  officials  and 
the  figure  had  been  reduced. 

The  investigation  then  adjourned,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Rior- 
don Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  will  be  proceeded  with  by 
the  staff  of  Auditor  Clarkson. 


FRANCE  WANTS  PULP.  PAPER  AND 
MACHINERY. 

A  distinct  revival  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  in 
France  carries  a  fine  opportunity  for  manufacturers 
on  this  continent.  Pulp  and  paper  dealers  want  our 
products  and  Ave  have  an  inquiry  for  an  introduction 
to  a  house  making  grinders,  etc.,  that  Avould  like  to 
arrange  for  an  agency. 
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CANADIAN  LUMBERMEN  MET  —  RESULTS 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  eleventh  anuual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Lumbermen's  Association  was  held  in  St.  John,  N.B., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  5  and  6,  and 
was  largely  attended,  there  being  over  a  hundred 
delegates  present  from  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  Much  important  business 
was  transacted  and  the  reception  accorded  the  visi- 
tors was  cordial  and  sincere,  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  make 
the  stay  of  the  city's  guests  pleasant  and  memorable. 
The  present  membership  of  the  Canadian  Lumber- 
men's Association  is  128,  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  31. 

An  important  decision  was  the  changing  of  the  num- 
ber of  directors  to  twenty-one,  seven  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  thus  ensuring  continuity  of  service. 
According  to  the  membership,  Ontario  is  entitlpd  to 
ten  directors;  Quebec,  six;  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  four,  and  the  western  provinces,  one.  Those 
nominpes  who  received  the  highest  vote  were  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  those  next  highest  for  two, 
and  the  lowest  for  one  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
to  learn  that  they  ar^  well  represented  on  the  new 
Board  of  Directors.  W.  O.  Power.  President  of  the 
C.  L.  A.,  who  is  managing  director  of  the  River  Onelle 
Pnlp  and  Lumber  Co..  St.  Pacome,  Oxie..  and  Alex 
MacLanrin.  Mana?Ting  Director  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Co..  Three  Rivers.  Cue.,  were  elected  directors 
for  thrpe  years  from  Quebec  province.  Aneus  Mc- 
Lean. President  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co..  Bath- 
urst.  N.B.,  was  plected  as  one  of  the  three  year  direc- 
tors from  thp  Maritime  provinces,  and  Archibald 
Frsispr.  of  the  Fraser  Companies,  who  operate  a 
larf^p  sulphite  plant  at  Edmundston.  NB..  was  chosen 
a  director  for  one  year.  In  the  election  of  officers 
for  1919.  W  Gprard  Power  was  returned  as  President 
for  a  second  term  unanimously.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  annual  convention  in  Quebec  city  in 
February,  1920. 

Among  the  most  important  matters  Avas  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Eastern  spruce  manufacturers  who  recent- 
ly formed  an  association  in  Montreal  ,to  join  hands 
with  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  and 
form  a  section  of  that  body.  This  step  was  taken  at 
a  well  attended  gathering  at  which  Angus  McLean, 
Vice-Chairman,  presided.  It  is  likely  that  the  Avhite 
pine  manufacturers  will  also  form  an  association  in 
Ontario  and  become  another  section  of  the  C  L.  A.  In 
this  respect  the  work  and  worth  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  having  all  branches  of 
the  business  included  in  its  membership  and  direct- 
ing the  interest  of  the  various  bodies  by  means  of 
sections  all  working  for  the  p-ood  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  Avas  favorably  referred  to. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  on  which  action 
was  taken  was  to  recommend  that  all  railwavs  in  the 
Dominion  be  brought  under  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Railwav  Commissioners,  includino:  the  Can- 
adian Government  Railwavs.  in  order  to  secure  effi- 
ciency of  fire  protective  measures  and  conserve  the 
interest  of  the  forests.  It  was  urged  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  be  prepared  and  introduced  at  Ot- 
taAva  during  the  forthcoming  session. 


Another  resolution  of  note  was  one  proposed  by 
Angus  McLean  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  gain 
accurate  information  regarding  the  available  supply 
of  lumber  in  Canada,  there  should  be  sent  by  the 
members  to  the  secretary  each  month,  on  printed 
forms,  the  total  amount  manufactured,  the  total 
amount  sold  and  the  total  amount  shipped  out,  toge- 
ther with  the  value  of  sales,  and  that  the  aggregates 
be  compiled  and  forwarded  to  the  members  from 
month  to  month.  This  will  aid  in  regulating  produc- 
tion and  afford  the  members  some  conception  of  the 
amount  of  lumber  cut,  the  demand,  sales,  etc. 

It  was  also  decided  that  as  prompt  a  return  to  pre- 
war conditions  as  possible  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  export  of  lumber  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  that  legislation  should  be  introduced  at 
the  forthcoming  session  of  parliament  to  place  on  the 
statute  books  a  Dominion  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Association  will 
appear  before  the  committee  of  the  house  when  the 
bill  is  being  discussed  in  committee  to  favor  the  pro- 
position. 

Another  outstanding  feature     of  the  convention 
Avas  urging  an  accurate  survey  of  all  standing  tim- 
ber in  Canada,  showing  the  various  kinds  of  lumber, 
quality,  location,    and  accessibility,     together  Avith 
available  means  of  transporting    the  same    to  the 
nearest  market.     Also  a  report  of  all  cut-over  lands, 
Avhich  are  suitable  only  for  forest  growth,  with  the 
extent  and  location  of  same  would  be  most  valuable 
information,  not  only  to  lumber  operators,  but  to  the 
Dominion  and  various  provincial  governments,  thus 
enabling  said  governments  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  a  perpaanent  forest  policy  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  conserving  the  great  natural  resources 
contained  in  Canada's  forests.  It  was  also  urged  that 
the  various  governments  provide  adequate  financial 
assistance  and  clothe  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
Avith  the  necessary  authority  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing the  end  in  vieAv.    Copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion Avill  *be  forwarded  to  the  different  governments 
and  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  EXTENDED. 

The.  extension  of  the  $69  price  from  Feb.  1st  to 
March  31st,  was  the  principal  feature  of  interest  in 
the  Canadian  newsprint  situation  at  Ottawa  last 
week.  The  order  extending  the  price  Avas  officially 
made  by  the  Paper  Controller  on  Saturday  last,  and 
carries  with  it  the  provisions  of  previous  orders. 

The  advancement  of  the  price  for  the  next  two 
months  was  doubtless  taken  in  face  of  the  yet  unan- 
nounced decision  of  the  members  of  the  Paper  Con- 
trol Tribunal,  Avhich  will  not  be  made  until  Mr.  Prin- 
gle  has  further  advanced  his  inquiry. 

Outside  of  the  advancement  of  the  price  the  chief 
interest  of  the  paper  trade  centred  on  the  book  print 
inquiry  Avhich  Avas  being  held  at  Toronto. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  at  Ottawa  labor  con- 
ditions Avith  the  mills  had  reverted  to  their  normal 
channels,  and  no  industrial  disputes  as  affecting  the 
manufacturers  Avere  heard  of. 

Up  to  early  this  week  no  date  had  been  annoimced 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  In- 
quiry. 
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WAXED  PAPER  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  A.  L.  ELWOOD,  British  American  Wax  Paper  Go., 
Toronto. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  waxed  paper  was  invented, 
and  only  recently  has  the  process  of  manufacture  been 
perfected.  Yet  innumerable  uses  have  been  found  for 
it,  and  other  uses  are  being  found  almost  daily. 

Waxed  Paper  is  made  in  many  grades,  weights,  colors 
and  designs,  but  invariably  a  paper  basis  is  chosen  that 
is  strong  in  fibre  and  supple  in  character. 

This  is  then  scientifically  saturated  with  paraffin 
wax,  odorless,  tasteless  and  absolutely  moisture-proof. 

The  process  varies  according  to  the  resillt  desired. 
Three  types  of  waxed  paper  are  in  general  use : — 

1.  The  impregnated,  or  ' '  dry  waxed. ' ' 

2.  Paper  coated  on  one  side. 

3.  Fully  waxed  paper,  or  "surface  coated." 

Each  of  these  is  used  for  a  different  purpose  and  each 
can  be  made  in  any  required  grade,  weight  or  design. 

It  should  be  added,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  par- 
affin wax  is  the  perfect  food  product  preserver.  Nothing 
can  possibly  contaminate  that  which  is  enclosed  in  it. 
It  preserves  any  ordinary  substance  almost  indefinitely, 
and  should  the  wax,  by  any  chance,  be  eaten,  it  cannot 
possibly  do  harm.  Indeed,  the  factory  hands  are  con- 
stantly chewing  it,  and  they  are  as  healthy  a  bunch 
as  one  could  see  anywhere.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  scientifically  does  the  British  American  Wax  Paper 
Company's  process  impregnate  the  paper,  and  remove 
superfluous  wax,  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  adhere  to 
anything  in  contact  with  it.  A  question  is  sometimes 
put  to  the  wax  paper  manufacturer,  somewhat  after 
this  fashion : 

"We  admit  that  those  wrappers  printed  in  colors  in 
artistic  designs,  make  a  most  attractive  display.  They 
add  distinction  to  the  goods,  and  they  carry  the  adver- 
tising right  home  in  a  way  that  newspaper  advertising 
cannot  do.  But,  in  the  case  of  food  stuffs,  do  you  think 
it  is  right  to  have  that  printed  matter  in  contact  with 
it?" 

Let  there  be  no  misconception  on  this  point.  That 
objection,  a  very  strong  one,  against  the  use  of  ordinary 
printed  paper  as  wrapping  material,  does  not  hold  in 
the  case  of  waxed  paper.  All  printing  is  first  done  on 
the  paper  stock,  very  carefully  dried,  and  not  till  then 
is  the  paper  coated  with  wax. 

The  glossy  wax  coating,  which  is  such  a  perfect  pro- 
tection for  food,  not  only  enhances  the  effect  of  the 
print,  but  protects  the  contents  of  the  package  from  pa- 
per and  print  equally  as  well  as  from-  outside  contam- 
inations. 

But  where  the  waxed  paper  is  used  as  the  outer  wrap- 
per, as  in  the  case  of  certain  cereals,  it  is  used  plain 
and  not  printed.  The  "surface  waxed"  paper  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  clearly  shows  up  the  print  on  the 
carton  underneath,  and  provides  a  perfect,  hermetically- 
sealed  wrapping. 

As  will  be  supposed,  it  took  years  of  patient  experi- 
menting and  scientific  skill  to  produce  an  article  of 
such  perfection,  but  the  fruit  of  its  labor  is  a  product 
that,  for  quality  and  usefulness  has  no  rivals. 

Some  of  the  Uses  of  Waxed  Paper. 

Briefly  the  advantage  of  wrapping  goods  in  waxed 
paper  is  this:  They  reach  the  consumer  exactly  as  they 
left  the  factory.  All  deterioration  is  prevented  whether 
from  atmospheric  conditions,  unclean  handling,  foul 
odours,  or  other  causes. 


.  The  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  is  readily  seen. 
He  is  saved  all  blame  for  deterioration  of  quality,  or 
adulteration  due  to  carelessness  or  dishonesty.  His  cus- 
tomer is  assured  of  pure  food,  hygienieally  wrapped, 
full  weight,  or  in  the  case  of  non-food  products,  of  per- 
fect condition;  and  is  neither  ci-itical  or  suspicious. 
Moreover  the  wrapping  readily  lends  itself  to  distinc- 
tive treatment  of  color  and  design,  and  it  is  of  the  great- 
est possible  advertising  value. 

Being  absolutely  impervious  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, moisture  or  dryness,  and  resistant  to  heat  and 
cold,  waxed  paper  is  used  to  keep  moisture  away  from 
cereals,  biscuits,  sugar,  explosives,  gelatine,  metal  goods, 
painted  surfaces,  chemical  salts,  and  many  other  articles. 
It  serves  equally  well,  and  is  just  as  extensively  used, 
to  retain  moisture  in  bread,  sweets,  cakes,  chewing 
gum,  washing  powders,  tobacco,  cheese,  figs,  dates, 
meats,  soaps. 

Sticky  substances  do  not  adhere  to  it.  It  is  especially 
-useful  for  wrapping  confectionery.  As  it  is  completely 
impervious  to  odours,  it  not  only  prevents  contamina- 
tion, but  it  is  invaluable  for  retaining  the  appetizing 
aroma  of  coffee,  the  flavor  of  tobacco,  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  soap.  It  permits  the  mellowing  effects  of  age 
to  be  secured  without  the  loss  of  fullness  or  delicacy  of 
flavor,  aroma  or  perfume,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  readily  lends  itself  to  use  in  automatic  machines, 
in  a  cleanly,  rapid  way,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hand 
wrapping.  Thoroughly  dependable  wrapping  machines 
are  now  made  for  a  great  variety  of  products.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  sight  to  go  into  one  of  our  large  up-to- 
date  bakeries,  and  watch  the  stream  of  loaves,  untouch- 
ed by  hand,  coming  out  of  a  self -sealing  bread-wrappiug 
machine  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  minute.  A  special  grade 
of  waxed  paper  is  used,  and  a  loaf  so  wrapped  is  her- 
metically sealed,  not  only  at'  the  ends,  but  along  the 
seams.  Candy  wrapping  machines  are  equally  efficient, 
and  easily  run  up  to  a  speed  of  four  hundred  a  minute. 
For  Bread — Must  be  Tried  to  be  Appreciated. 

Waxed  paper  is  the  only  satisfactory  medium  for  the 
wrapping  of  bread.  It  produces  a  neater  package, 
keeps  the  bread  moist,  and  retains  the  weight  for  a 
longer  period. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  as  the  result  of 
exhaustive  experiment,  adds,  "leaving  out  the  purely 
sanitary  reasons,  which  after  all  are  the  greatest  for 
wrapping  b.read,  our  results  agree  that  its  flavor  is  en- 
hanced. ' ' 

It  has  been  found  that  a  loaf  of  bread  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  retains  its  full 
weight,  can  be  made  with  from  one-half  to  one  ounce 
less  dough  and  still  give  the  customer  the  same  weight 
in  the  loaf.    This  offsets  the  cost,  of  the  paper. 

Moreover,  there  are  not  returns  of  wrapped  bread, 
and  no  loss'  owing  to  staleness.  In  the  case  of  fruit 
and  other  fancy  loaves,  it  is  sufficient  to  bake  only 
once  or  twice  a  week,  for  when  wrapped  in  Avaxed  pa- 
per, that  which  is  three  days  old  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  freshly  baked. 

And  finally  a  loaf  in  a  waxed  wrapper  with  the 
baker's  trade  mark,  fully  protects  both  baker  and  cus- 
tomer from  substitution. 

Candy — Made  Doubly  Attractive. 

The  smooth  velvety  attractive  squares  of  waxed  paper 
are  now  in  general  use  for  confectionery.  Most  lover.'=s 
of  sweets  would  hesitate  to  buy  nowadays  were  the 
familiar  waxed  wraps  absent,  so  efficient  are  they  in 
protecting  from  dust,  dirt,  flies,  and  handling,  and  so 
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effective  in  preventing  hardening  or  drying,  stickiness 
or  loss  of  shape. 

Tobacco — With  Full  and  Perfect  Flavour. 

Quite  recently  waxed  paper  has  been  employed  for 
wrapping  packages  of  tobacco  and  boxes  of  cigars,  with 
conspicuous  success.  Wrapped  tobacco  has  been  found 
to  give  greater  satisfaction  with  a  consequent  and  grati- 
fying increase  in  sales. 

The  Customer's  Attitude, 

In  fact,  it  is  the  universal  experience  that  the  cus- 
tomer readily  responds  when  it  is  found  that  the  wrap- 
ping secures  him  full  weight  and  perfect  condition  in 
every  purchase. 

The  retailer  finds  that  waxed  paper  wrapped  goods 
save  trouble  in  handling  and  give  greater  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  loss  by  shrinkage  or  careless  weighing,  and 
they  lend  themselves  to  a  more  attractive  "display. 

For  the  convenience  of  clients  waxed  paper  is  sup- 
plied in  rolls  or  in  sheets  cut  to  any  size,  printed  or  un- 
printed,  vrith  any  desired  weight  of  paper  and  per- 
centage of  wax. 


MOTOR  LOGGING  IN  SPARSE  GROWTH. 

How  heavily  loaded  motor-trucks  have  been  bring- 
ing out  spruce  for  airplanes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
over  unstable  soils  and  through  mountainous  country, 
is  related  by  a  contributor  to  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  (New^  York,  December  26).  This  was  effected, 
we  are  told,  by  the  construction  of  specially  designed 
plank  roads,  of  which  the  most  interesting  were  built 
like  a  railway,  with  a  line  of  planks  for  the  wheels 
on  each  side,  and  guards  on  the  inside  of  each  line  to 
keep  the  wheels  from  running  off.  High  efficiency 
and  a  low  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  trucks  are  re- 
ported, according  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  named 


AN  EASY  HAUL  FOE  A  BIG  ONE. 

above,  despite  heavy  grades  and  overloads.  We  read : 
"Plank  roads  constructed  at  moderate  cost  made 
it  feasible  to  get  motor-trucks  into  many  of  the  thinly 
scattered  stands  of  spruce  along  the  north  Pacific 
coast,  and  without  the  motor-truck  or  some  other  form 
of  mobile  and  quick  transportation  spruce  from  these 
forests  could  not  have  been  brought  out  at  the  rate 
required  by  the  Government's  Spruce  Production  Di- 
vision.  Thus,  plank  roads  suddenly  became  of  greater 


importance,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  and  various 
improvements  in  design  and  construction  were  de- 
veloped. It  is  notable  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice on  temporary  roads,  accurate  location  surveys 
with  transit  were  made  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer.  This  has  been  particularly  w'orth  while,  be- 
cause of  its  effect  in  decreasing  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance of  the  planked  surface.  A  great  decrease  in 
tire  wear  on  plank  roads,  as  compared  with  gravel 
surfaces,  is  also  reported. 

"Two  types  of  construction  are  used  on  these  roads. 
In  one  the  planks  are  placed  crosswise,  while  the  other 
calls  for  longitudinal  planking  and  is  known  as  the 
'fore-and-aft'  type.  For  the  former  type  eight-foot 
planks  were  used  at  fir.st,  supported  on  stringers  placed 
under  the  lines  that  the  wheel  treads  would  follow. 
This  did  not  allow  much  margin  of  safety,  so  ten-foot 
planking  was  tried.  On  this  wider  road-bed,  however, 
the  drivers  did  not  keep  over  the  stringers,  and  this 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads. 
To  overcome  this,  the  standard  width  was  again  placed 
at  eight  feet  for  tangents  and  the  'fore-and-aft'  design 
was  improved  and  used  on  all  grades  less  than  four 
per  cent.  Where  grades  are  steeper  cross  planking 
is  considered  necessary,  to  avoid  slipping  in  wet 
"weather. 

"What  is  considered  a  great  im-provement  in  the 
'fore-and-aft'  construction  was  effected  by  putting 
guard-rails  in  the  centre  at  the  inner  edges  of  the 
TDlank  tracks,  where  they  could  be  cross-hrraced.  This 
is  found  to  constitute  a  very  safe  type  of  construc- 
tion, strong  and  stable,  which  does  not  require  as  many 
plank  as  the  crossAvise  type.  The  guard-rails  must  not 
extend  more  than  six  inches  above  the  plank,  so  that 
they  will  clear  the  brake  rims  of  the  trucks.  The  turn- 
outs are  put  in  everv  five  hundred  feet  on  tanorents. 
and  on  all  curves  which  do  not  admit  of  a  clear  view 
to  the  next  turn. 

"Motor-trucks  have  been  used  both  in  the  construc- 
tion work  and  in  the  actual  delivery  of  spruce  logs 
from  rp<?ions  Avhere  the  spruce  stand  is  lieht."  and  are 
reported  to  have  proved  very  effective." — From  the 
Literary  Digest. 


Manual  training  innovations  in  the  his'h  schools  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  include  courses  of  instruction  in 
paper-making  by  hand.  The  making  of  deckled-edcre 
paper  is  the  first  part  of  the  process  to  be  taught.  The 
method  of  pulline  apart  linen  and  then  soakin?  it  over- 
night to  get  a  pulp  is  to  be  followed.  The  piilp  is  then 
to  be  made  into  paper  with  the  addition  of  gelatine  as 
a  filler  after  the  pulp  has  gone  through  a  roller  pro- 
cess. A  wood-block  print  process  will  be  used  to  con- 
vert the  finished  paper  into  Easter  cards,  book-covers, 
calenders  and  other  decorative  novelties. 


There  is  a  bunch  of  live  wires  at  Iroquois  Falls. 
Social  and  athletic  events  keep  life  from  growing 
dull.  Last  year  basketball  "was  the  maior  sport.  This 
year  it  is  bowling.  Further  opportunities  for  read- 
incr  and  study  would  nicely  round  off  the  activities 
of  the  place.  Abitibi  means  to  keep  up  "with  its  al- 
phabetical position.  We  saw  Harry  Buncke  in  Ne"w 
York,  and  expect  he  will  soon  be  back  with  his  irsual 
enthusiasm. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NEWSPRINT  SECTION. 

By  GEO.  M.  McKEE,  Chairman. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  activity 
for  the  Newsprint  Section  of  this  Association;  all  of 
the  mills  have  been  running  at  practically  full  produc- 
tion, averaging  throughout  the  twelve  months'  period 
97.7  per  cent,  of  maximum  capacity,  resulting  in  a  total 
]iroduction  of  699,310  tons  for  the  fourteen  Companies 
reporting  to  the  Section,  as  compar-ed  wit"h  a  produc- 
tion of  602,905  tons  for  1917.  During  the  year  there 
was  one  new  machine  started  in  the  East  and  two  or 
three  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  present  indications, 
few  new  machines  can  be  put  into  operation  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  chances  are  that  production  for 
this  year  will  be  only  slightly  higher  than  last. 

The  Section  has  been  particularly  active  in  defend- 
ing its  members  in  the  Newsprint  investigations  before 
the  Controller  at  Ottawa,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  these  investigations  requiring 
almost  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  some  of  our 
members.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting  as 
arbitrators,  handed  down  its  findings  and  award  June 
18th,  1918,  fixing  the  price  of  roll  news  at  $3.10  per 
100  lbs.,  from  April  1st.,  1918.  This  award  was  appeal- 
ed for  review  to  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  second  Circuit,  acting  as  reviewing 
arbitrators.  On  ^^september  25th,  1918,  the  reviewing 
arbitrators  made  findings  and  fixed  the  price  of  roll 
news  at  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  Subsequent  to  the  findings 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  there  was  submitted 
to  the  Commission  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect 
of  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  freight  rates,  and  wood 
costs  since  April  1st.,  1918.  This  evidence  was  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  Commission,  and  on  October 
19th.,  1918,  they  handed  down  supplemental  findings, 
fixing  the  price  of  roll  news  at  $3,751/4  par  100  lbs.,  as 
of  July  1st.,  1918. 

In  spite  of  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  reasoning  in  the  reviewing  Judges' 
findings,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  general  inability,  or 
unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  understand 
why  the  price  of  Newsprint  paper  has  advanced,  and 
they  are  now  attempting  to  have  the  whole  question 
opened  up  again. 

The  Ottawa  investigation  has  been  more  annoying 
and  complicated  to  our  members,  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  question  of  differentials  in  the  distribution  of  the 
I    Canadian  tonnage.   Happily,  the  matter  of  differen- 
j    tials  was  settled  for  all  time,  by  agreement,  among  all 
mills  excepting  one.    The  payment  of  the  differential 
,    to  this  mill,  as  well  as  the  final  fixing  of  a  Canadian 
price  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Appeal  Tribunal  for 
their  consideration.    An  interim  award  has  been  hand- 
ed down,  the  contents  of  Avhich  have  been  made  known 
to  the  members. 

All  of  these  investigations  have  been  a  matter  of 
heavy  expense  to  our  Section,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  of  over  .$33,000  for  the  Canadian  in- 
vestigation, Avith  further  heavy  payments  to  be  made; 
in  addition,  the  Signatorv  Mills  to  the  Federal  Trade 
agreements  have  been  called  upon  for  very  much  larg- 
er payments  for  the  Washington  hearings. 
The  Publicity  Depiirtment  of  our  Section  has  been  of 


great  assistance  to  the  entire  industry,  in 'the  distribu- 
tion of  a  number  of  valuable  Bulletins,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  many  special  articles  placing  the  facts  before 
the  public,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that 
the  percentage  of  people  who  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  paper  industry  in  our  country  has  been  increased 
to  an  astonishing  degree  by  this  means,  and  should  be 
increased  and  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  indus- 
try. 

The  outlook  for  the  Newsprint  industry  during  the 
reconstruction  period  is  good,  as  compared  with  many 
other  industries.  There  are  no  evidences  of  over- 
capacity, and  stocks  are  not  large.  Furthermore,  there 
will  probably  be  a  considerable  rebound  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industries.  They  have  been  repressed 
by  war  conditions,  and  a  reaction  is  due.  The  market 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  entirely  in  the  manu- 
facturers' hands,  while  the  future  will  require  clear 
headed  salesmanship  to  maintain  a  selling  price  to  give 
a  profit  over  the  increased  cost  of  production  which 
must  continue  throughout  the  present  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOOK  AND  WRITING  SECTION. 

By  R.  S.  WALDTE,  Chairman. 

The  year  1918  was  an  eventful  one  for  all  the  mills  of 
the  Book  and  Writing  Section.  War-time  conditions 
made  it  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  se- 
cure raw  materials.  At  the  same  time,  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  Avith  the  demand  for  our  products. 
It  was,  therefore,  verv  gratifying  to  hear  one  of  our 
largest  Canadian  buyers  publicly  state  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, no  other  class  of  consumer  throughout  the  world 
had  been  as  Avell  taken  care  of  during  the  four  years 
of  the  war  as  the  Canadian  users  of  paper.  This  testi- 
mony is  all  the  more  noteworthy  as  at  the  beginning  of 
1918,  certain  publishers  of  trade  and  class  magazines 
made  allegations  to  our  Government  to  the  effect  that 
the  Book  mills  were  charging  exorbitant  prices ;  were 
part  of  an  illegal  combination,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Government  appointed  a  Commissioner  to 
investigate  these  allegations.  This  caused  our  mills  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  time  when  the  responsible  offi- 
cers were  fully  occupied  in  looking  after  their  normal 
business.  The  only  result  has  been  that  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  found  that  any  of  the  complaints  were 
founded  on  fact. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Book  and  Writing  Section' 
has  adopted  standard  substance  numbers  in  both  writ- 
ing and  book  papers,  and  these  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  Trade  Customs.  We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
helpful  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation in  the  adoption  of  these  standard  bases,  as 
Avell  as  in  other  constructive  measures.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  Avhen  we  should  consi- 
der whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  general  Avelfare  of 
the  paper  trade  to  have  the  paper  dealers  affiliated 
with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  book  and  Avriting  mills  during  the  past  year 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  sell  their 
goods  on  a  f.o.b.  mill  basis,  and  Avhere  equalization 
is  necessary,  freight  allowances  may  be  made.  We 
have  also  adopted  the  American  Association's  clas- 
sification of  rags,  and  we  hope    that  this  will  be 
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beneficial  t©  the  rag  dealers;  to  the  paper  mills,  and 
to  the  paper  consumers. 

This  Section  strongly  endorses  the  advertising 
campaign  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  We 
realize  that  the  war  has  brought  our  people  closer 
together  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  Cana- 
dians would  prefer  to  use  Canadian  made  products. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  let  them  know  what 
lines  are  made  here. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  our  opinion 
that  we  shall  come  through  our  reconstruction  period 
with  little  or  great  disturbance  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  co-operation  we  adopt  with  one 
another  and  with  our  customers. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  SECTION. 

By  JOHN  F.  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 

The  Board  Section  has  come  through  a  very  satis- 
factory year.  We  held  four  meetings  at  which  most 
of  the  mills  were  represented.  We  also  held  several 
committee  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
questions  relating  to  wall  board,  white  lined  and 
other  special  grades  of  board.  Other  committee 
meetings  were  also  held  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Trade  Customs,  which  have 
now  been  completed  and  final  proofs  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  Board  Section  during 
the  present  meeting. 

The  total  production  of  all  grades  of  board  by  the 
various  mills  was  86,944  tons,  an  increase  of  6,100 
tons,  or  about  8.4  per  cent,  over  the  year  1917,  which 
shows  a  good  increase.  Of  this  tonnage  64,477  tons 
were  sold  in  Canada,  17,438  tons  exported,  and  the 
balance,  viz.,  5,029  tons,  was  used  by  the  various 
mills  themselves. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  very  accurate 
figures  as  regards  imports  of  board,  for  as  most  of 
you  know  the  old  Customs  Classification  was  not  of 
much  service  in  this  respect,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  quantities  im- 
ported. The  only  item  in  which  we  have  been  able 
to  get  the  quantities  is  that  of  straw  board,  and  we 
find  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1917,  there 
were  4,538  tons  of  straw  board  imported  against  4,849 
tons  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1918,  so  that 
taking  an  average  of  these  two  tonnages  the  quan- 
tity imported  for  the  year  1918  would  be  4,688  tons, 
and  the  average  value  of  straw  board  imported  for 
these  two  years  is  $220,095. 

With  regard  to  other  importations  —  card  board 
and  mill  board,  not  pasted  or  coated,  was  imported 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1917,  to  the 
value  of  $225,580  and  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
March,  1918,  $253,223,  making  an  average  which  we 
may  safely  take  for  the  Avhole  of  1918  of  about  $239,- 
400.  No  quantities  are  given  for  either  of  these 
items,  and  as  values  have  been  steadily  increasing 
•for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantities  imported. 

From  the  above  figures  the  total  importations  of 
card  board,  mill  board  and  straAv  board  shows  an 
average  of  approximately  $460,000  per  annum  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  for  which  returns  are  avail- 
able. The  Customs  Department  have  put  a  new  clas- 
sification into  effect,  so  that  commencing  from  the 
first  of  April  next,  we  expect  to  get  fairly  accurate 
information  in  future  both  as  regards  quantities  and 
values. 


No  new  board  mills  have  been  built,  and  while  or- 
ders have  fallen  off  somewhat  since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  most  of  the  mills  continue  to  be  booked  ahead, 
some  of  them  being  as  much  as  three  months  behind 
on  orders. 

A  very  cordial  relationship  continues  to  exist  be- 
tween the  board  mills  and  the  box  makers,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  an  even  more  successful  year 
than  the  last. 


REPORT  OF  COATED  PAPER  SECTION. 

V>y  (iEO.  W.  PAULINE,  Chairman. 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  and 
various  matters  were  taken  up. 

The  Government  restrictions  put  into  force,  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  of  the  United  States,  were 
fully  discussed,  and  although  no  Government  meas- 
ure was  applied  in  Canada,  it  was  felt  that  it  was 
only  good  sen.se  and  common  decency  to  our  friends 
across  the  line,  to  follow  suit  voluntarily.  So  with 
some  modifications  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
('anadian  trade,  the  American  restrictions  Avere 
unanimously  adopted.  They  have  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  have  been  the  means  of  correcting  a 
number  of  abuses,  that  previously  were  considered  a 
necessary  evil.  Altogether  they  have  been  very 
successful,  and  have  worked  beneficially  to  mill  and 
consumer  alike.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  felt 
advisable  to  continue  permanently  many  of  these  re- 
strictions, and  embody  them  in  the  general  Trade 
Customs. 

The  mills  were  all  fully  employed  throughout  the 
year,  and  were  taxed  to  capacity  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 

Export  inquiries  have  been  very  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  orders  were  accepted  and  filled. 

There  has  been  a  slight  easing  off  in  business 
since  hostilities  in  Europe  ceased,  no  doubt  caused  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances,  stocks  were  fairly 
heavy,  and  in  others  by  expectations  of  a  drop  in 
prices.  We  do  not  look  for  any  change  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  as  manufacturing 
costs  to-day  are  higher  than  ever  before. 

It  only  remains  for  us  all  to  carry  on  with  a  spirit 
of  optimism  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  to 
ensui'e  the  success  and  prosperity  of  Canada,  and 
keep  her  in  the  front  rank  as  a  part  of  the  Great 
British  Empire  which  to-day  stands  higher  than  ever 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FELT  PAPER  SECTION. 

By  G.  M.  GRAVES,  Chairman. 

This  Division  has  held  regular  monthly  meetings 
throughout  the  year.  The  good  attendance  at  these 
meetings  indicates  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the 
welfare  of  this  industry  as  a  whole. 

We  have  not  escaped  troubles  and  vicissitudes  ex- 
perienced to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  all  manu- 
facturers, such  as,  fuel  supply,  freight  difficulties, 
shortage  of  labor,  etc.,  but  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  members  and  the  assistance  given  each  other 
in  extreme  emergency  has  all  accrued  to  our  common 
benefit. 

We  have  proven  again  that  this  country  does  pro- 
duce rags  enough  to  supply  the  industry,  although 
we  were  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  guard  to  prevent 
embargo  permits  being  issued  by  the  Government  at 
Ottawa,  for  shipment  out    of  the  country.     We  are 
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very  gratified  to  acknowledge  again  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  which 
has,  through  Mr.  Dawe,  so  ably  and  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  granting  of  these  permits. 

The  classification  of  rag  stock  has  generally  been 
maintained  and  is  being  universally  recognized  as 
the  standard  of  grading.  This  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  responsible  rag  packer  and  dealer,  as 
well  as  to  the  felt  manufacturer. 

The  year  1918  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
both  in  volume  of  business  and  fairness  of  price,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  year  1919  with  the 
expectations  and  hopes  of  another  year  fully  equal 
or  better  in  business. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WRAPPING  PAPER 
SECTION. 

By  F.  H.  WILSON,  Chairman. 

Generally  speaking,  conditions  in  the  wrapping  pa- 
per business  continued  good  during  the  year  1918. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  and  in  the  middle  of 
May,  due  .  to  increase  in  costs,  prices  on  the  cheaper 
grades  were  advanced,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  and 
in  the  middle  of  September  it  was  again  found  ne- 
cessary to  slightly  increase  the  prices  on  the  cheaper 
grades  as  well  as  on  No.  1  Manilla  and  Fibres. 

This  is  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  and,  as  is  usual 
.at  this  time,  orders  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  the 
other  months. 

Prices  have  been,  and  are  at  present,  well  main- 
tained, and  although  due  to  the  uncertainty  in  gen- 
eral trade  conditions  caused  by  the  Armistice,  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  not  to  commit 
themselves  for  more  than  actual  requirements,  yet 
the  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  continuance  of  stable 
conditions  throughout  the  present  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  PULP  SECTION. 

By  CARL  RIORDON,  Chairman. 
The  Chemical  Pulp  Industry  of  Canada,  in  common 
w^ith  other  industries,  experienced  many  difficulties 
during  the  opening  months  of  1918.  On  top  of  three 
and  a  half  years  of  our  own  war  activities,  came  the 
conversion  of  the  United  States  industry  from  a  peace 
to  a  war  basis,  with  far-reaching  restrictions  on  labor, 
finances,  raw  materials,  fuel,  machinery,  cars,  ships 
and  paper  consumption,  and  on  top  of  these  again 
came  an  extremely  severe  winter.  However,  the  re- 
sultant dullness  was  practically  cured  by  May  when 
the  United  States  reached  a  war  basis  and  the  indus- 
try has  since  been  getting  back  to  a  fairly  steady 
position. 

Production  by  Canadian  mills  during  the  year  has 
been  satisfactory.  In  an  appended  table  will  be  seen 
the  record  for  1917  and  1918,  with  an  estimate  of  pro- 
duction in  1919.  The  estimated  production  of  Can 
adian  kraft  mills  is  given  in  another  table.  During 
the  year  the  Port  Arthur,  Mattagami,  Fraser  and 
"Whaien  Sulphite  Mills  came  into  operation  as  well 
as  the  New  Brunswick  and  Colonial  Sulphate  Mills. 
All  of  these  seem  to  be  sharing  the  growing  success 
of  the  industry.  Thei'e  is  only  one  mill  under  con- 
struction at  present,  the  Kipawa  mill,  Avhich  will  make 
100' tons  per  day  of  bleached  sulphite. 

The  Chemical  Pulp  Section  has  maintained  the  full 
degree  of  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  statistics, 
Avhich  it  established  three  years  ago.  Kraft  figures 
are  not  yet  complete,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ton- 


nage at  present  reporting,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sulphate  mills  will  co-operate  fully  in  this  regard. 

The  Secretary  states  that  if  members  would  send 
in  their  figures  a  couple  of  days  ahead  of  the  present 
average,  the  composite  reports  could  be  made  up  with 
much  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  Scandinavian  Cellulose  Association  is  again 
ready  to  exchange  statistics,  and  Canadian  figures  for 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  have 
been  despatched  to  them.  This  co-operation  can  only 
be  possible  where  reports  are  complete. 

Review  of  War  Period. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  war  period  calls  for  review 
at  this  time  and  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  ap- 
ply to  the  four  years  just  ended.  I  have  prepared  several 
tables  for  purposes  of  record  which  may  be  of  service 
to  the  members  for  reference. 

Cost  of  production  in  Canada  is  now  probably  de- 
cidedly lower  than  in  Europe,  reversing  the  pre-war 
relation.  While  costs  of  labor  and  material  have 
greatl,Y  increased  here,  they  have  not  increased  as 
much  as  in  Europe  where  wood  is  said  to  be  costing 
$30  a  cord,  coal  $30  a  ton,  and  the  cost  of  money  has 
risen  to  almost  the  same  level  as  Canada,  and  taxes 
will  probably  be  higher  for  some  time  to  come.  Russia, 
which  Avas  the  main  source  of  wood,  is  not  in  business, 
and  Germany  and  Austria,  who  were  the  chief  pro- 
ducers of  high  grade  pulps,  will  not  be  important 
factors  for  a  while. 

The  equalization  of  interest  rates  affords  another 
argument  for  that  which  has  long  seemed  desirable, 
viz.,  that  the  Canadian  chemical  pulp  industry  should 
not  hesitate  to  lay  up  stocks.  Much  more  equable 
conditions  in  manufacture,  quality  and  price  would 
probably  result  from  such  a  course. 

In  a  detailed  statement  which  is  added,  will  be  seen 
the  prices  for  three  grades  of  pulp  from  the  first  hali 
of  1913  to  the  present. 

Up  to  1914  supply  exceeded  demand  and  prices  were 
depi-essed.  During  1916  and  most  of  1917  demand  ex- 
ceeded supply  and  prices  reacted"  upward  and  again 
in  the  latter  part  of  1918. 

The  war  period  has  witnessed  progress  in  methods 
of  acid-making  and  in  the  tumbler  barking  of  wood, 
the  one  improving  quality  and  the  other  increasing 
output  and  diminishing  accidents  and  cost.  In  the 
chemical  pulp  mills  of  Ontario  particularly,  accident 
prevention  has  developed  to  a  gratifying  extent  and 
the  general  movement  looking  to  the  safety,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  employees  is  going  steadily  for- 
ward. 

The  chemical  pulp  industry  of  America,  and  more 
particularly  of  Canada  , stands  to-day  on  tfie  threshold 
of  a  great  development.  Newsprint  has  long  since 
passed  into  the  category  of  staple  commodities,  of 
which  America  not  only  supplies  her  own  wants,  but 
has  much  to  spare  for  export.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of 
chemical  pulp.  Ten  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the 
chemical  pulp  consumed  in  America  was  imported  from 
abroad,  the  proportion  which  Canada  supplied  to  the 
paper  industry  of  the  United  States  was  quite  small. 
To-day,  according  to  latest  figures  available  from  the 
United  States  Government,  a  relatively  small  quantity 
of  chemical  pulp  is  coming  from  abroad  to  the  United 
States,  whilst  the  quantity  Avhich  Canada  has  sup- 
plied to  our  neighbors  to  the  South  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  The  table  of  imports  attached  gives  most 
interesting  details  of  this  situation. 
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Shipping  conditions  have  no  doubt  played  a  great 
part  in  the  restriction  of  imports  from  overseas,  but 
even  though  abnormalities  in  this  respect  largely  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two,  reduc- 
tion in  ocean  freights  will  be  of  much  greater  stimu- 
lus to  Canadian  exports  than  to  imports  from  abroad. 

Tn  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  the  value 
of  chemical  wood  pulp  exported  by  Canada  to  all 
countries  was  less  than  $1,500,000.  Canadian  Govern 
ment  figures  so  far  available  i)oint  to  a  total  export 
of  over  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1919.  This  compares  very  favorably  with  the  ex- 
ports of  printing  paper,  which  will  probably  attain  a 
total  of  $30,000,000  in  the  same  period. 

The  situation  has  now  arrived  that  Canada  has  just 
about  filled  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  out- 
side of  that  country's  own  production.  Canada  will 
doubtless  hold  that  trade  if  a  good  quality  standard 
is  reached.  Canada  should  now  go  after  the  trade  of 
other  countries  to  which  she  can  reasonably  export 
with  a  view  idtimately  to  holding  a  great  part  of  the 
world's  trade  in  chemical  pulp.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  Can 
adian  chemical  pulp  to  Japan,  for  instance,  have  srrown 
from  a  scant  $100,000.  in  the  12  months  ending  March, 
1913.  to  almost  $2,000,000  in  the  9  months  ending  No 
vember,  1918. 

The  domestic  demand  for  chemical  pulp  continues 
to  grow.  Not  only  does  it  enter  into  grades  of  paper 
rans-ing  from  sheathing  to  wood  bonds — and  every  in- 
crease in  demand  for  these  products  expands  the  de- 
mand for  chemical  pulp — but  new  uses  are  constantly 
appearinar.  Explosives,  aeroplane  vamisli,  bandajres 
and  absorbent  pads,  which  e:rew  largely  out  of  the 
war,  probably  mark  onlv  the  beginning  of  a  new  series 
of  products  in  which  chemical  pulp  will  be  an  import- 
ant factor.  Such  are  textiles,  artificial  silk,  paper 
•containers,  and  the  numerous  developments  of  the 
box  board  industrv.  Chemical  pulp  bids  fair  to  make 
anvthing  from  a  tin  can  to  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Barometers  of  industrial  and  financial  conditions, 
sur-h  as  the  steel  industry,  point  to  fair  weather,  and 
while  the  problems  of  reversion  to  a  peace  basis  will 
give  anxietv.  the  chemical  pulp  industry  in  Canada, 
should  eu.iov  prosperity  and  assist  materially  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Dominion  in  the  years  of  recon- 
struction. 

(This  report  was  supplemented  by  tables  showing 
fomprehensively  production,  reports,  imports  and 
prices  over  a  wide  range  of  years  and  countries.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PULP  SECTION. 

By  J.  H.  A.  ACER,  Chairman. 

Last  year  coidd  hardly  have  been  considered  a  satis- 
factory one  for  the  groundwood  section,  as  a  whole. 

During  the  first  four  months  the  demand  was  good, 
but  the  unfortunate  lack  of  cars  resulted  in  very  light 
shipments.  Reference  to  the  Association's  statement, 
showing  imports  into  the  United  States  of  mechanical 
woodpulp,  month  by  month,  for  the  years  1913  to 
1918,  will  show  the  situation  very  plainly.  By  the 
time  cars  could  be  obtained  in  the  spring  the  demand 
had  fallen  off,  due  to  the  fact  that  United  States 
mills  M^ere  able  to  grind  practically  to  fvill  capacity, 
and  other  causes.  When  the  full  figures  are  out  it 
is  altogether  likely  1918  will  fall  far  short  of  1916 
and  1917,  although  it  will  probably  equal  1915. 


In  my  experience  groundwood  mills  are  very  much 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  recognized 
system  of  testing  pulp.  I  understand  the  Technical 
Section  have  this  matter  under  consideration,  and  T 
can  only  urge  that  they  arrive  at  a  decision  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Canadian  method  will  be  co-ordinated  with  the  Am- 
erican. 

Comparative  Record  of  Importation  of  Groundwood 
Pulp  Into  U.  S. 


1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Jan   12,095  12,507  14,299  20,976  9,481 

Feb   10,033  10,386  10,105  12,815  7,861 

March   12,730  8,457  11,693  23,065  8,151 

April   8,537  9,008  18,028  21,134  12,841 

May   12,923  11,460  20,201  28,533  18,794 

June   15,719  12,685  24,993  32,702  15,014 

July   20,913  16,063  20,999  26,288  18,728 

Aug   24,221  17,079  24,965  31,335  21,249 

Sept   33,020  19,686  27,472  24,308  20,658 

Oct   16,712  19,177  25,274  18,037  18,672 

Nov   21,206  20,959  35,915  18,359  18,586 


11  luos  188,109  157,468  233,944  257,552  170,495 


Dec   29,471    21,065    28,669  21,618 


12  iiios  217,580  178,533  262,613  279,070 


U.  S.  Imports,  Groundwood :  Tons. 

January — Novendjer,  1917  .   257,552 

January— November,  1918    170,495 

U.  S.  Imports,  Pulpwood :  cords. 

January— October,  1917    886,935 

January— October,  1918    1,208,202 


REPORT  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

By  JOHN  S.  BATES,  Chairman. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Montreal,  January 
30-31,  1918,  the  main  feature  of  the  program  being  a 
symposium  on  Canada's  natural  resources  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  eleventh 
meeting  of  the  Section  took  place  in  Toronto  on  June 
6-7,  with  special  attention  to  technical  education.  The 
fall  gathering  was  dispensed  with  by  agreement  in 
view  of  the  war  situation.  The  Council  held  three 
meetings  and  during  the  year  the  routine  work  of  the 
Section  was  efficiently  handled  by  our  worthy  secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe.  The  Hawkesbury  Branch  has 
held  frequent  meetings  and  has  also  operated  a  night 
school. 

The  spirit  of  a  voluntary  organization  can  be  gauged 
fairly  well  by  the  work  of  committees.  Some  of  our 
committee  chairmen  and  members  are  doing  valuable 
service  to  the  industry  in  this  way  and  are  leaders 
in  progress  to  an  extent  not  yet  realized  by  the  As- 
sociation at  large. 

The  Committee  on  Abstracts  and  Publications  (J. 
N.  Stephenson,  Chairman),  has  run  a  Technical  Sec- 
tion page  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  has 
made  the  abstracting  of  literature  a  success.  A  volume 
of  proceedings  is  now  presented  as  a  record  of  the 
past  four  years.  Special  thanks  are  dwe  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  their  gen- 
erositj'  and  assistance. 
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The  Committee  on  Education  (T.  L.  Crosaley,  Chair- 
man), has  worked  out  a  concrete  plan  to  give  promis- 
ing men  in  the  mills  a  chance  to  learn  and  develop. 
An  International  Committee  on  Text  Books  with  Mr. 
George  Carruthers  as  Chairman  is  ready  to  prepare 
monographs  on  paper-making  suitable  for  correspond- 
ence courses.  The  plan  is  the  result  of  thorough  con- 
sideration and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  various  mem- 
bers with  long  experience  in  technical  education.  The 
Association  now  has  an  opportunity  to  make  the  plan 
a  reality  and  there  will  be  no  mistake  in  supporting 
such  a  fundamental  movement. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  (R.  W.  Hovey,  Acting 
Chairman),  has  submitted  a  number  of  analytical 
methods  for  trial  in  the  nulls. 

The  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp  (E.  B. 
Slack,  Chairman),  has  investigated  certain  methods 
and  is  making  recommendations  to  the  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Samples  (A.  L.  Dawe,  Chair- 
man), is  withholding  action  until  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  European  samples  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  (S.  L.  Burns,  Chair- 
man), has  done  excellent  work  in  preparing  further 
charts  and  tables  in  direct  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  whole  industry  will  have 
the  benefit  in  the  forthcoming  bulletin  on  pulp  and 
paper  statistics. 

The  Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards  (John 
Stadler,  Chairman),  has  laid  plans  for  working  up 
specifications  covering  the  more  important  machin- 
ery and  materials  used  in  the  industry  as  suggestions 
to  the  mills. 

The  Committee  on  Programs  (Olivier  Rolland,  Chair- 
man), has  looked  after  the  meetings  during  the  year. 

Membership  has  been  affected  by  the  war,  there 
having  been  nine  resignations  and  five  retirements 
by  enlistment  during  the  year.  Eleven  new  members 
have  been  elected,  making  a  net  membership  of  102. 

The  technical  men  are  ready  to  take  their  vital 
place  in  reconstruction  and  development.  Quality  of 
product  and  efficiency  of  manufacture  will  be  the 
basis  of  progress. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION. 

By  GERARD  W.  POWER,  Chairman. 

Although  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  this 
Section  is  growing  rapidly  and  has  now  43  members 
representing  the  largest  operators  in  the  country. 

The  objects  of  the  Woodlands  Section  may  be  found 
in  the  resolution  brought  forward  at  .  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  two  years  ago. 

"Resolved  that  there  should  be  promoted  a  new 
section  of  this  Association  somcAvhat  similar  to  the 
Technical  Section  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  production  of  wood  for  the  making  of  pulp  and 
paper. ' ' 

The  first  general  meeting  was  held  in  February, 
1918,  jointly  with  meetings  of  the  various  Protective 
Associations  and  also  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  we  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  having 
the  same  arrangements. 

The  only  meeting  held  during  the  year  was  the  Fall 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Montreal  on  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  and  which  was  well  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over  the  country. 

Much  discussion  took  place  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  formulate  sev- 
eral resolutions  to  the  Government  and  to  appoint 
committees  for  special  work. 


One  resolution  whi«h  wag  sent  to  the  GoTerniaent'is 

officials  at  Ottawa  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Swaine  of  the  Entomological  Branch  in 
connection  with  his  researches  in  conjunction  with 
the  Conservation  Commission.  The  research  work  in 
the  destniction  of  woods  by  insects  is  of  the  most 
valuable  nature  to  Canada  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  should  be  heartily  supported. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Government  be 
urged  to  give  similar  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  fungus  diseases  that  are  attacking  our  trees 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  since  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
or  70  per  cent  of  Balsam  is  affected  with  heart-rot, 
applying  equally  to  freehold  as  well  as  Crown  lands. 
It  appears  to  the  Woodlands  Section  to  be  a  matter 
that  should  receive  immediate  and  careful  attention 
from  the  necessary  departments." 

A  reply  was  received  on  30th  November,  1918,  from 
the  Forestrj'  Branch  at  Ottawa  which  says  in  part : 

"Before  the  war  the  Forestry  Branch  worked  out 
a  broad  general  plan  for  carrying  on  field  investiga- 
tions of  silvicultural  problems,  which  would  include 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  fungi.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  this 
work  and  particularly  to  co-ordinate  all  the  scien- 
tific investigative  work  of  this  kind  that  might  be 
done  by  any  of  the  forestry  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  arrange  the 
practical  development  of  this  scheme  on  a  very  com- 
prehensive scale  on  account  of  the  loss  of  technical  men 
due  to  the  war.  Consequently  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  give 
direct  assistance  in  the  investigation  that  you  refer 
to,  but  it  is  hoped  to  organize  this  work  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Even  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange  for  this  work 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  present  time  by  the  staff  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  it  would  only  be  a 
temporary  arrangement.  It  would  involve  consider- 
able loss  of  effort  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
men  of  that  staff  to  undertake  a  laborious  prepara- 
tion, only  to  drop  the  work  later  on  when  the  perma- 
nent scheme  is  gone  ahead  with." 

A  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  E.  Wilson,  Grogan, 
Volkmar,  and  W.  G.  Power  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Technical  Section  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  hard  woods. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  Wilson,  J.  M. 
Dalton,  P.  W.  Buchanan,  M.  R.  Kane  and  R.  F.  Kenny 
was  also  appointed  to  investigate  logging  conditions 
and  to  report  back  to  the  annual  meeting.  This  re- 
port has  been  brought  before  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion and  should  lead  to  improved  conditions. 

The  encouragement  and  support  received  by  the 
Section  leads  the  council  to  expect  wider  interest 
in  the  coming  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

By  A.  L.  DAWE. 

In  submitting  for  your  approval  the  financial 
statement  for  the  year  ending  31st  January,  1919, 
may  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  for  their 
whole-hearted  co-operation  in  the  various  undertak- 
ings of  the  year. 

A  continued  spirit  of  co-operation  Avill  be  all  that 
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is  necessary  to  tide  us  over  tlie  period  of  transition, 
since  our  industry  is  equally  to  the  fore  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

1  find  on  referring  to  the  production  statistics  of 
some  20  mills  who  report  each  month  to  the  Asso- 
ciation that  their  total  stocks  on  hand  on  December 
31,  1918,  were  2,953  tons„  as  against  4,364  on  Jan.  1, 
1918. 

The  export  business  of  these  20  mills  was  20,000 
tons,  or  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  160,- 
416  tons. 


THE  MARKET  AS  SEEN  BY  U.  S.  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Committee  on  Paper  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers"  Association  have  sent  out  a  bulletin  which 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  ijroduction,  consump- 
tion and  stocks  of  newsjDrint  and  on  new  mill  construc- 
tion :— 

The  past  few  weeks  have  shown  a  decided  reaction  in 
the  general  pulp  and  paper  market.  In  most  lines  of 
l)a]:)or,  other  than  newsprint,  business  is  hard  to  get 
and  little  buying  is  reported,  with  the  result  that  prices 
are  softening.  Board  has  taken  a  tremendous  slump 
with  a  number  of  mills  closed  down  on  account  of  a 
combination  of  lack  of  orders,  and  annual  inventory 
period  for  both  the  mills  and  their  customers.  This 
applies  also  to  other  grades. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  proved  an  added  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  newsprint  paper  is  the  most  substantial 
line  in  the  paper  trade,  and  is  not  so  affected  by  these 
periodical  slumps.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  print  con- 
sumption has  always  dropped  off  substantially  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  stock  figures.  The  increase  in  stocks 
for  the  month  of  December  is  remarkable,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  December  is  a  heavy  consuming  month,  and 
while  the  total  stocks  on  hand  have  increased,  it  shows 
that  consumption  in  relation  to  production  must  have 
been  favorable  to  the  consumer  for  such  a  month.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  number  of  mills  were  affected  by  in- 
fluenza and  production  was  off  according  to  reports 
for  December.  Consumption  must  have  been  below  what 
was  expected  for  this  month  due  to  decreasing  circula- 
tions on  account  of  declining  interest  in  the  war  news, 
and  the  tendency  toward  reduction  in  news  columns. 
Advertising,  however,  was  reported  to  be  a  little  above 
last  year  so  that  the  decrease  in  consumption  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  circulation. 

We  may  therefore  expect  the  month  of  January  to 
show  a  further  increase  in  stocks,  unless  something  un- 
foreseen develops  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Some 
mills  are  still  having  difficulty  with  their  production, 
hnt  consumption  will  drop  off  during  January. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  as  reported  here  are  much 
below  usual.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  in  the  dif- 
ference in  selling  methods  and  the  fact  that  transpor- 
tation has  been  better  recently  than  diiring  a  similar 
period  last  year  when  weather  conditions  were  more 
severe. 

Encouraging  reports  coiiSe  in  regarding  new  produc- 
tion. Price  Bros.  &  Company's  fifth  machine  is  defi- 
nitely ordered.  Abitibi  are  making  plans  now  toward 
financing  for  extensions.  International  are  making  in- 
quiries for  machinery  for  their  Three  Rivers  mill  which 
has  long  been  contemplated,  and  which  was  held  up,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dodge,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  material  and  construction.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  mills  partly 
organized  for  some  time  and  were  delayed  on  account 
of  the  war  situation  and  will  now  be  able  to  mature  their 


plans,  and  diiting  the  Summer  of  1919  we  may  expect 
a  moderate  amount  of  new  construction  which  will  go 
a  considerable  w'ay  toward  relieving  the  present  short- 
age. 

Men  in  the  paper  trade  most  closely  in  touch  with  the 
trade  claim  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  1,000  tons  a  day 
in  newsprint  paper,  which  could  be  marketed  at  approxi- 
mately prer.ent  prices  with&ut  softening  the  market, 
and  this  would  be  absorbed  partly  by  domestic  trade 
and  partly  by  the  insistent  export  demand.  The  public 
are  now  in  a  receptive  mood  toward  pulp  and  paper  is- 
sues, having  become  familiar  with  the  tremendous  pro- 
fits earned  by  these  companies  during  the  past  few 
years  on  account  of  the  publicity  given  these  industries 
^by  Government  investigations  both  here  and  in  Canada. 
These  profits  are  still  being  maintained  and  costs,  ac- 
cording to  Government  reports,  are  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  while  prices  remain  firm  and  probably 
will  not  drop  for  some  time  on  account  of  their  pro- 
nounced shortage. 

The  present  figure  of  over  300,000  of  stocks  on  hand 
must  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus production ;  compared  to  former  figures  available 
which  were  gathered  by  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  which  only  gave  the  figures  of  their 
own  members,  and  not  of  the  full  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  did  not  give  figures  other  than  mill  .stocks, 
taking  no  account  of  stocks  in  transit,  and  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  and  jobbei's.  The  figures  now  reported 
therefore  are  probably  sub-normal  except  for  stocks  held 
by  daily  publishers  who  are  inclined  recently  to  hold 
larger  stocks  than  previously. 


In  an  article  on  "Canada  and  Platinum"  the  Fin- 
ancial Times  refers  to  the  Stat-e  of  Columbia,  U.  S., 
where  is  it,  F.  T.? 


BLEACHING  EFFICIENCY  OF  DIFFERENT 
BLEACHES. 

To  a  correspondent  who  inquired  if  liquid  chlorine 
was  more  effective  as  a  bleaching  agent  than  chloride  of 
lime,  the  "Color  Trade  Journal"  replied  as  follows: 

If  composed  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  "active 
chlorine",  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  solutions 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  prepared  with  liquid  chlorine 
are  about  twice  as  efficient  as  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder.  That  is  to  say,  a  solution  ot  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite prepared  from  liquid  chlorine  showing  a  con- 
tent of  1  gram  of  "available  chlorine"  per  liter  will 
have  about  the  same  bleaching  efficiency  as  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  showing  a  content 
of  2  grams  of  "available  chlorine"  per  liter. 

The  same  increase  in  bleaching  efficiency  is  also 
shown  by  solutions  of  sodium  hypochlorite  prepared 
by  the  electrolytic  cell ;  that  is  to  say,  m  those  cells 
where  the  hypochlorite  bleaching  liquor  is  directly 
prepared. 

Much  di.seussion  has  been  had  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
increased  bleaching  efficiency  of  these  solutions  of 
sodium  hypochlorite  prepared  from  either  liquid 
chlorine  or  from  the  electrol.ytic  cell.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  higher  oxidizing  velocity  of  the  sodium  com- 
pound as  compared  with  the  lime  compound  in  bleach- 
ing powder,  for  about  the  same  effect  is  obtained  if  in- 
stead of  using  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  directly, 
it  is  first  converted  into  sodium  hypochlorite  by  treat- 
ment with  the  proper  amount  of  soda  ash  and  removal 
of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. 
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FORTY-SECOND  MEETING  OF  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

What  was  probably  the  largest  convention  the  pa- 
per industry  has  ever  known,  was  held  at  the  "Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New  York  ,from  February  3  to  6.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  paper  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  attended  this  convention, 
and  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers  were  well  rep- 
resented. This  3"ear  the  trade  is  confronted  with 
problems,  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  been  called 
upon  to  face  before,  and  possible  solutions^  to  these 
problems  were  discussed  in  general  and  group  meet- 
ings. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation were  held  jointly  with  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Trade  Association,  and  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  aiad  Paper  Industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  discussed  at  the 
tions  under  the  Webb  law  for  the  development  of 
foreign  markets.  There  is  a  large  market  for  Am- 
erican paper  in  foreign  countries  at  present,  and 
convention  was  the  formation  of  export  eombina- 
large  shipments  of  paper  are  being  made  almost 
daily  to  South  America,  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The 
movement  to  form  these  combinations  has  already 
gained  great  momentum  in  the  trade,  and  it  is 
thought  that  definite  steps  toward  organization  will 
result  from  the  discussions  at  tke  convention.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  such  combinations 
will  greatly  extend  trade,  but  it  was  not  definitely 
decided  whether  a  single  combination,  representing 
the  various  groups  would  be  most  advantageous. 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  so  arranged  as 
i  to  permit  the  various  groups  to  hold  their  meetings 
I  on  different  "days.  Thus  on  the  first  day  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation, and  Writing  and  Cover  Associations,  held 
their  meetings.  On  the  second  day  meetings  of  the 
Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Pulp 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Glazed  and  Fancy 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Miscellaneous 
Pulp  and  Paper  Board  Specialties'  Association,  the 
Cover  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Tag  and 
Document  Manila  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Vegetable  Parchment  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  the  Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 
were  held.  On  the  third  day  meetings  were  held  by 
the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers'  Service  Bureau,  the 
Card  Board  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Board 
Division,  and  the  Sulphite  Bond  Division.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  general  business  meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  meetings  of 
the  Binders  Board  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  Avas  held. 

In  addition  to  these  group  meetings  a  most  inter- 
esting convention  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  was  held.  The  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  Government  by  this  organization,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  War  Service 
Committee,  composed  of  H.  P.  Carruth,  chairman.  H. 
E.  Fletcher,  G..E.  Williamson,  Raymond  S.  Hatch, 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  and  F.  C.  Clark.  This  committee, 
acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Government,  conduct- 
ed a  campaign  among  the  mills,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  get  them  to  recover  sulphite  turpentine. 
This  committee  also  co-operated  Avith  the  Pulp  and 


Paper  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  ar- 
ranging to  meet  the  neod  for  bleaching  powder  and 
chlorine.  The  committee  mad,e  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  found  out  _  that  an  excessive  quantity  of 
bleach  was  being  used,  to  make  certain  kinds  of  pa- 
per more  attractive.  The  committee  then  concluded 
that  papers  such  as  waxing,  bags,  toilet,  dark  covers, 
hanging,  vegetable  and  imitation  parchment,  etc., 
would  be  just  as  serviceable  and  just  as  salable,  if  no 
bleach  were  used.  In  fact,  it  was  proved  that  only 
two  or  three  grades  of  paper  on  the  market  required 
the  use  of  bleach  in  their  production.  A  plan  was  then 
devised,  whereby  75  per  cent  .of  the  bleach  used 
would  have  been  saved,  had  necessity  arisen,  as  well 
as  many  tons  of  cellulose,  which  is  noAV  destroyed  in 
the  bleaching  process.  The  signing  of  the  armistice 
of  course,  made  these  drastic  measures  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  had  the  plans  been  carried 
out,  the  industry  could  have  approximately  $14,000,- 
000  annually.  Other  features  of  the  program  of  the 
Technical  Association  included  symposiums  on  by- 
products of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  problems 
of  heat,  light  and  poAver,  and  the  annual  dinner 
AA^hich  Avas  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Tuesday  night, 
February  4.  At  the  annual  business  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Raymond  S.  Hatch,  president;  L.  M.  Alexander,  of 
the  Nekoosa-EdAvards  Paper  Co.,  vice-president ;  and 
T.  J.  Keenan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Among  the  most  important  decisions  reached  in 
the  group  meetings  Avere  those  in  respect  to  sizes, 
quantities  and  colorings  of  book  papers.  It  Avas  de- 
cided that  all  papers  for  books  should  be  sold  on  a 
basis  of  100  sheets,  sizes  of  the  sheets  to  be  as  fol- 
loAA^s :  20  1-2  by  24  3-4,  22  1-2  by  28  1-2  and  25  1-2  by 
30  1-2.  Any  other  than  these  stock  sizes  must  be 
sold  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  ton  in  regu- 
lar colors,  thickness  "to  be  .007  1-2  gauge,  .009  1-2 
gauge,  .011  1-2  gauge,  and  .014  1-2  gauge.  It  Avas  al- 
so decided  that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  placed 
on  the  number  of  colors.  The  color  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  individual  mill.  It  was  furthermore 
decided  that  special  colors  shall  not  be  manufactured 
in  lots  of  less  than  five  tons. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  which  was  held  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing in  the  Myrtle  room  of  the  Hotel,  an  interesting 
program  was  given.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der promptly  at  ten  o'clock  by  President  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  after  which  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  of  the  treasurer,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Steward. 

"When  this  report  had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Sisson 
read  his  annual  address,  in  Avhich  he  spoke  of  plans 
for  more  firmly  consolidating  the  organization  of 
pulp  and  paper  makers.  G.  S.  Williamson  then  ex- 
plained briefly  the  plan  of  the  technical  men  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States  for  a  real  text  book  for 
the  industry.  When  Mr.  Williamson  had  concluded 
his  address,  M.  E.  Marcuse,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions,  read  a  list  of  fifteen  resolutions 
Avhich  the  committee  had  draAvn  up.  All  the  resolu- 
tions were  accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  then 
made  his  report,  and  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year  as  chosen  by  this  committee  were  elected  unani- 
mously, by  the  Association.  These  officers  are  as 
follows.  President  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  the  Rac- 
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quette  River  fulp  and    Paper  Co.,    Potsdam,  New 

York.  Western  Vice-President,  Arthur  H.  Nevius,  of 
the  Miami  Paper  Company  of  West  Carrolton,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Vice-President,  F.  L.  Stevens,  of  Stevens  & 
Thompson  Paper  Company,  North  Hoosick,  New 
York.  Secretary-Treasurer,  L.  B.  Steward,  18  E.  41 
Street,  New  York  City. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nevius,  who  succeeds  L. 
M.  Alexander,  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Com- 
pany, Port  Edwards,  Wisconsin,  these  officers  are 
the  same  as  those  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  whole  con- 
vention were  the  various  dinners  which  were  given 
in  connection  with  the  affair.  On  Tuesday  night 
the  dinners  of  the  Technical  Association  and  the  Tis- 
sue Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  were  held.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  dinners  of  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association,  and  The  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers  were  held.  On  Thursday  night 
the  banquet  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation was  held.  At  all  of  these  dinners  interesting 
speakers  appeared  who  delivered  talks  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  those  in  the  trade. 


and  the  fact  that  they  have  developed  to  a  point 
where  they  employ  upwards  of  200  men  and  usually 
working  day  and  night  shifts,  proves  that  there  was 
a  real  need  for  a  business  of  this  type  and  also  that 
their  product  must  have  won  its  way  to  the  front, 
both  here  and  in  the  countries  over  the  .seas. 

A  rewinder  which  they  brought  out  in  the  middle 
of  1917  known  as  Type  8,  Model  10,  has  proved  high- 
ly useful,  especially  in  the  paper  mill  finishing  rooms. 

It  is  called  a  Universal  Type  Machine,  as  it  is  used 
to  convert  any  kind  of  paper  made  from  the  lightest 
tissue  to  bag  stock  and  box-board,  into  rolls  of  any 
size  '  which  might  be  required,  from  tiny  little  mid- 
get rolls  to  great  big  jumbo  rolls,  provided  the  lat- 
ter does  not  exceed  36"  in  diameter. 

Where  the  requirements  have  been  the  most  ex- 
acting as  to  the  fussy  needs  of  the  customer  for  small 
rolls  such  as  hand  rolls,  etc.,  produced  out  of  a  wide 
roll,  for  instance  72"  wide,  or  where  a  customer  has 
required  rolls  of  large  diameter,  but  very  narrow 
widths,  as  for  instance  in  the  production  of  paper 
containers,  the  machine  has  proved  its  title  to  its 
name  "Universal." 


WINDING  PAPER  TO  SUIT  THE  SALESMAN. 

Paper  makers  and  salesmen  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  discussion  by  the  Cameron  Machine  Co. 
of  the  relation  between  the  furnishing  room  and  the 
sales  department. 

The  Sales  Department  in  a  paper  mill  is  naturally 
anxious  to  write  up  all  the  orders  they  can  for  the 
mill  they  represent,  and  it  is  not  unheard  of  for  a 
sales  manager  to'  put  the  gloves  on  with  the  boss  pa- 
permaker  or  the  finishing  room  boss  when  an  order 
is  turned  down  through  the  inability  of  the  mill  to 
turn  out  paper  in  the  particular  size  or  character  of 
roll  which  the  customer  wants. 

When  the  mill  product  is  sold  many  months  ahead, 
the  manager  is  usually  as  independent  as  a  Wash- 
ington hotel  owner  in  war  times,  so  that  when  the 
salesman  comes  along  with  an  order  for  "freak 
sizes"  of  roll,  he  is  usually  told  to  take  his  order 
and  depart  thence  toward  the  regions  of  eternal 
summer,  and  then  some  more. 

The  reason  for  prejudice  in  the  average  mill 
against  "freak  sizes"  or  kind  of  roll  out  of  the  or- 
dinary, and  for  that  matter,  prejudice  against  any 
kind  "of  rolls  at  all,  is  that  the  production  of  paper 
in  roll  form  is  recorded  as  a  troublesome  proposition 
by  the  average  finishing  room  boss.  Some  mills  car- 
ry it  to  the  extreme  in  trying  to  abandon  roll  pro- 
duction altogether  and  encourage  orders  for  flat 
stock,  discouraging  orders  for  their  product  in  any 
form  of  roll— big  or  little,  especially  if  the  rolls  have 
to  be  produced  in  an  exacting  and  careful  manner. 

The  average  finishing  room  boss  has  a  feeling  that 
something  sour  is  going  to  happen  to  him  when  he 
is  faced  with  an  order  for  fussy  sizes  and  kinds  of 
rolls,  and  when  he  looks  over  the  average  equipment 
in  the  average  mill  by  which  roll  paper  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  feel- 
ings of  the  "super"  or  his  foreman. 

Altogether  too  little  study  and  technical  experi- 
ence has  been  given  to  the  problems  of  slitting  and 

re-winding.  _  .  ^f 

The  Cameron  organization  has  devoted  _  itselt 
strictly  to  slitting  and  rewinding  of  various  kinds  of 
materials,  including,  of  cour.se,  all  kinds  of  paper. 


SAFETYGRAMS. 

Make  repairs  before,  not  after,  accidents  occur. 
Safety  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every 
employee. 

Don't  try  to  operate  a  machine  which  you  don't 
understand. 

Recklessness  is  no  indication  of  courage;  brave 
men  are  always  cautious. 

A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place, 
helps  to  reduce  accidents. 

Every  workman  has  his  own  duties  to  perform, 
but  the  most  important  of  these  is  to  prevent  injury 
to  himself  and  others. 

It  is  as  much  your  duty  to  prevent  accidents  to 
yourself  and  fellow-workmen  as  to  do  any  other  part 
of  your  work. 

Team  work,  with  every  man  interested,  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  prevent  accidents — SAFETY 
COMES  FIRST.   When  in  doubt,  take  the  safe  course. 

A  disorderly  work-shop  contributes  to  the  number 
of  accidents.  Do  not  leave  waste  material  or  refuse 
lying  around;  safe  places  are  provided  for  storing 
it ;  help  to  keep  the  premises  clean. 

Remember  that  on  your  care  and  watchfulness  and 
that  of  your  felloM'-workers  depend  not  only  your 
safety  and  theirs,  but  also  the  future  comfort  and 
happiness  of  your  family.  Your  safety  and  their  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  anything  else. 


THINK  IT  OVER. 


Are  you  making  any  special  effort  to  improve  each 
day? 

Are  you  advancing  along  your  line  of  work,  growing 
into  a  bigger  one? 

Do  you  work  while  you  work  and  play  while  you 
play,  or  do  you  carry  your  social  gaieties  and  hap- 
penings into  your  work  of  the  next  day,  and  so  slight 
the  duties  of  the  office  or  home? 

Are  you  anxiously  awaiting  the  hour  when  you  may 
quit  and  go  home  to  prepare  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment ? 
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BURN  WASTE  TO  PROTECT  fORESTS 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  slash  or  debris 
from  lumber  operations  so  as  to  diminish  the  risks  from 
forest  fires  Avas  the  main  problem  attacked  at  the 
Forestry  Conference  last  week.  The  session  was  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Protec- 
tive Association  and  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  with  Ellwood 
Wilson  in  the  chair.  After  the  several  papers  prepar- 
ed on  the  subject  of  slash  disposal  had  been  heard  and 
discussed  a  resolution,  was  passed  recommending  the 
appointment  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to  make 
experiments  in  slash  burning  to  find  out  the  costs  of 
the  operation  under  differing  circumstances. 

The  opening  address  Thursday  morning  was  deliver- 
ed by  Hon.  Jules  Allard,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  Quebec,  who  set  forth  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Quebec  Government  in  the  work  of  forest  fire  preven- 
tion. 

Brig. -General  J.  B.  White,  D.  S.  0.  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  operations  in  France  said 
that  the  time  had  come  for  Canada  to  assume  the  busi- 
ness of  treerplanting  in.  earnest..  He  spoke  of  the  de- 
mands that  the  war  had  made  upon  forestry  and  the 
consequent  lessening  of  forest  resour.ces,  and  dwelt  on 
the  way  in  which  the  Germans  had  destroyed  the.  an- 
cient forests  of  France. 

Turning  to  Canada,  General  White  said  that  it  would 
take  many,  generations  before,  the  Canadian  forests 
could  ever  attain  to  the  state  of  perfection  reached  by 
those  in  the.  old  world. 

Plant  Trees. 

He  then'  dealt  with,  the  problem  of  reinstating  the  re- 
turned men,,  many  of  whom,  he  said,  would  come  back 
gassed  and  unfit  to  undertake  the  burdens  of  life.  He 
suggested  that  lumbermen  should  take,  as  many  as 
want  to  go.  and  let  them  plant  trees  when  they  are  able, 
and  when  they  are  not  able  to,  let  them  sit  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  rest.  This,  he  said,  would  be  doing  a 
wonderful  work  both  for  Canada  and  for  the  men 
themselves ;  while  every  dollar  spent  in  this  way  would 
bring  to  Canada  many  dollars  in  return. 

Dr.  Fiske,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  of  New 
York,  explaining  that  he  too  was"  interested  in  eonser- 
vation  of  human  life  instead  of  the  conservation  of  tree 
life,  gave  some  information  regarding  the  advances 
made  in  combatting  old  age,  which  dreaded  enemy,  he 
assured  his  hearers,  began  his  impairing  Avork  even  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

The  necessity  for  slash  burning  as  a  fire  protective 
measure  was  dealt  with  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Ell- 
wood Wilson  and  read  by  Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 

T.  W.  Dwight,  assistant  to  the  director  of  forestry, 
Ottawa,  also  gave  a  paper  advocating  slash  disposal  and 
M.  Swaine,  entomological  department,  Ottawa,  dealt 
u'ith  the  subject  of  various  insect  injuries  to  the  for- 
ests. 

In  the  discussion  Avhich  followed  objection  were  made 
by  members  who  designated  themselves  as  practical  lum- 
bermen to  what  they  deemed  rather  theoretical  and 
visionary  ideas,  a  number  of  them  claiming  that  the 
subject  of  costs  in  the  matter  of  slash  disposal  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  dealt  Avith  and  others  arguing  that 
the  burning  of  debris  sometimes  injured  the  growth  of 
the  young  trees.  A  resolution  was  passed  appointing 
the  following  committee  to  experiment  on  the  subject 
and  present  their  results  at  next  year's  conference: 


Angus  McLean,  R.  P.  Kerman,  of  the  Donnacona  Paper 
Co.;  Brig. -Gen.  White,  of  the  Riordon  Paper  Co.; 
Gerard  PoAver,  of  the  PoAver  Lumber  Co. ;  Mr.  Black  of 
the  J.  R.  Booth  Lumber  Co.,  and  F.  C.  Whitman. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  an  address  was  given  by 
Lieut.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  who  spoke  on 
the  possibilities  of  using  airplanes  for  observation  Avork 
in  connection  with  lumbering  operations  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  forests.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
Avork  that  had  been  achieved  by  the  air  force  in  observ- 
ing the  enemy  lines,  and  talked  of  the  possibility  of 
using  such  air  service  for  not  only  observing  the  Can- 
adian forests,  but  photographing  them  so  as  to  give 
complete  and  accurate  records. 

Following  this  Lieut.  Lewis  gave  a  series  of  photo- 
graph's' taken  by  airplanes  over  the  enemy  trenches 
in  France'  and  Flanders.  Many  of  these  photographs 
were  taken  'by  stereoscopic  cameras  from  a  height  of 
10,000  or  more  feet,  but  the  details  of  the  ground  shoAvn 
Avere  singularly  complete.  ' 

'The  meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  Gerard  Power, 
as  president  of  the  Woodland  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Avhen  addresses  were  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Blhvood  Wilson,  on  logging  operations  with 
a  report  on  this  Avork.  On  suggestion  of  the  president 
it  wa.s  decided  to  refer  this  report  back  for  further 
consideration  Avhich  idea  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  folloAving  officers  were  elected  by  the  Wood- 
lands Sectio,n :  Chairman,  Robert  P.  Kernan,  of  the 
Donnacona  .  Co., '  Quebec  ;  vice-chairman,  Marshall  P. 
Small,  of  the  Laurentide  Co.,  Grand 'Mere;  councillors, 
R.  F.  Kenney,  Buckingham;  A.  J.  Price,  Quebec,  and 
Elhvood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Co.,  Grand'- 
Mere. 

Forestry  meetings  Avere  also  held  on  Wednesday  and 
o.n  Wednesday  night  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian 
Association -of  Forest  Engineers.  Addresses  Avere  made 
by  Elhvood  Wilson,  Dr.  Howe,  F.  J.  Campbell,  Jas 
White,  Wm.  Milen  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  Prof.  E.  J. 
McCarthy  of  Syracuse  and  others. 


■DU  PONTS  MAY  MAKE  PAPER. 
The  Du  Pont  PoAvder  interests,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  are  making  a  study  of  paper  manufacturing 
with  a  vicAv  to  utilizing  ,if  possible,  some  of  the  mili- 
tary plants'  equipment,  AA'hich  is  now  useless  for  its 
original  purposes.  The  study  does  not  include  news- 
print. 


A  paper  bag  department  has  been  added  to  the  plant 
of  the  Cushnoc  Paper  Company  of  Augusta,  Maine. 
Thirteen  machines  have  been  installed  and  more  are  to 
follow.  The  capacity  of  one  of  these  machines  is  72,000 
bags  a  day,  ranging  in  sizes  from  10  pounds  to  one- 
fourth  barrel,  and  using  from  two  to  six  tons  of  paper. 
It  is  estimated  that  all  thirteen  machines  can  be  made 
to  turn  out  about  2,500,000  bags  a  day.  The  cost  of  a 
single  machine,  including  its  installation  is  approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  American  syndicate  associated 
Avith  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  new  $4,000,000  10  year  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  sold  its  entire 
participation  privately.  The  portion  to  be  placed  in 
Canada  is  now  being  underwritten  and  a  public  offer- 
ing may  be  made  shortly. 
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MUCH  WATER  POWER  DEVELOPED  BY  PULP 
AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

A  census  of  the  developed  water  power  hi  the  Do- 
minion just  completed  by  the  Dominion  Water 
Power  Branch,  in  co-operation  with  the  Dominion 
Census  Bureau,  discloses  exceptionally  interesting 
figures.  The  water  power  resources  of  Canada,  with 
their  strategic  locations  adjacent  to  practically  every 
industrial  centre,  constitute  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  economic 
advantages  accruing  from  utilization  of  these  powers 
for  industrial  j)ur])Oses  is  being  fully  realized  in 
practice. 

The  accompanying  table  analyzes  the  installed  tur- 
l)ine  or  water-wheel  capacity  of  the  Dominion  by 
Provinces,  and  by  use  of  power.  The  returns  indi- 
cate a  total  developed  water  power  capacity  of  2,- 
305,310  horse  power.  This  figure  is  several  hundred 
thousand  in  excess  of  any  estimate  previously  pub- 
lished and  indicates  that  Canada's  utilization  of 
hydro  power  is  even  more  marked  than  had  been 
realized. 

Of  the  total  water  power  developed,  1,727,471  horse 
power  is  installed  in  central  electrical  stations,  that  is. 
stations  developing  electrical  energy  for  disti'ibution 
and  sale ;  352,214  horse  power  is  installed  in  plants 
owned  and  operated  by  pulp  and  paper  companies, 
and  225,625  horse  power  is  installed  in  other  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  and  general  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  foregoing  figures  for  pulp  and  paper 
companies  does  )iot,  however,  represent  the  total 
amount  of  water  power  used  in  that  industry ;  up- 
wards of  100,000  hydro  electric  horse  power  in  addi- 
tion, is  purchased  by  pulp  and  paper  companies  from 
central  electrical  stations,  making  the  total  hydro 
power  utilized  in  pulp  and  pay)er  industry  some  450.- 
000  horse  power.  If  this  100,000  h.p.  is  added  to 
Column  2,  it  should  be  .subtracted  from  Column  1  to 
maintain  the  correct  tabular  totals. 

Returning  to  the  central  electrical  station  total  of 
1,727,471  horse  power,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  that 
the  central  stations  already  constructed  throughout 
the  Dominion  are  designed  for  a  machine  in.stalla- 
tion  of  530,000  horse  power  in  addition  to  the  machin- 


ery now  installed.  Of  this  amount,  the  installation 
of  some  270,000  horse  power  is  at  the  present  time 
under  contemplation  in  various  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion. These  figures  do  not  include  the  300,000  horse 
power  Queenstown  plant  which  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  has  under  construction  at 
Niagara. 

Column  5  of  the  table  discloses  interesting  figures 
respecting  tlie  hydro  power  development  in  the 
various  Provinces  on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  the  Yu- 
kon the  hydro  power  developed  per  thousand  pppu- 
lation  totals  1,574  horse  power,  in  British  Columbia 
506  hor.se  power,  in  (Quebec  376  horse  power,  in  On- 
tario 35!)  horse  power,  and  in  Manitoba  133  hor.se 
power.  The  other  Provinces  average  smaller  figures. 
The  ratio  for  the  entire  Dominion  averages  276  horse 
power  developed,  per  thousand  population.  The 
availability  of  hydro  power,  the  distribution,  density 
and  occupation  of  the  population  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  amount  of  power  developed.  The 
exceptionally  high  ratio  in  the  Yukon  is  accounted 
for  by  extensive  use  of  hydro  power  in  the  mining 
industry  in  conjunction  with  the  comparatively  small 
population. 

The  per  capita  figures  of  hydro  power  developed 
for  the  Dominion,  when  compared  with  similar  fig- 
ures for  other  countries,  are  indicative  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  which  this  country  takes  both  in  the 
extent  and  in  the  utilization  of  its  water  power  re- 
sources. Norway  and  possibh-  Sweden  are  the  only 
countries  where  the  per  capita  utilization  of  water 
power  exceeds  that  of  Canada.  The  most  recent 
figures  available  for  the  United  States  would  indi- 
cate a  utilization  of  less  than  100  hydraulic  horse 
power  per  thousand  population,  as  compared  with 
276  per  thousand  in  Canada.  The  fundamental  rea- 
son underlying  the  extensive  use  of  water  power  in 
Canada  is  the  fact  that  practically  every  commercial 
centre  from  coast  to  coast,  excepting  only  a  few  in 
the  middle  Prairie  Provinces,  have  abundance  of 
water  powder  available,  not  only  for  present  needs, 
but  for  all  anticipated  requirements. 

Distribution  of  developed  water  power  in  Canada 
l)y  provinces  and  by  use  of  power,  Jan.  1,  1918.  Fig 
ures  represent  installed  turbine  horse  power. 
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41 

51 

19 
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tColumn  one  includes    only  hydro-electric  stat  ions  which  develop  electrical  power  for  sale. 

*Column  two  includes  only  the  water  poAver  ow  ned  by  pulp  and  paper  companies.     Tn  addition  to 
this  total,  upwards  of  100,000  hydro-electric  horse  p  ower  is  purchased    by  pulp    and  paper  companies, 
mainly  from  the  central  electric  stations  included  in   column  one.    The  hydraulic  power  utilized  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  therefore  totals   to  450,000  horse  power. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  India  House  in  New  York 
last  week  representative  American  dye  manufactur- 
ers took  the  initial  step  toward  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  the  desire 
of  the  American  chemical  manufacturers  that  pat- 
ents for  German  dyes  be  sold  to  a  non-profit  mak- 
ing pool  of  chemical  producers,  so  that  no  one  con- 
cern may  secure  a  monopoly.  The  plan  of  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturers  is  to  make  the  pool  a  holding  com- 
pany with  the  power  to  license  any  manufacturer  of 
dyes  who  desires  to  make  the  colors  for  which  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  now  holds  the  patents,  and 
which  up  to  a  short  time  ago  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Among  those  who 
attended  the  meeting  were  representatives  of  the 
General  Chemical  Company,  DuPont  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  Company  ,and  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
Company. 

The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  has  just  de- 
clared its  74th  consecutive  preferred  stock  dividend, 
and  its  54th  consecutive  common  stock  dividend. 
Quarterly  dividends  of  II/2  per  cent.,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  have  been  declared  for  both. 

The  Watervliet  Paper  Company  announces  through 
its  president,  William  M.  Loveland,  that  if  satisfac- 
tory deliveries  of  needed  equipment  can  be  secured, 
a  second  machine  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Watervliet 
plant  in  Michigan  during  the  year.  Very  little  con- 
struction work  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  addi- 
tion as  the  buildings  were  originally  designed  to  ac- 
commodate two  machines. 

The  State  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Manhattan 
has  recently  filed  incorporation  papers  at  Albany. 
The  concern  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  and  G.  C.  Kallo, 
M.  N.  MacDonald,  and  J.  J.  Griffin,  of  30  Broad  St., 
New  York  City,  are  the  incorporators. 

Members  of"  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
express  regret  at  the  slow  return  of  questionnaires 
sent  to  the  dye  manufacturers  and  users  in  the 
United  States.  Only  67  replies  are  said  to  have  been 
returned  out  of  267  request's  mailed.  The  informa- 
tion sought  in  confidence  is  believed  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  tariff  regulations,  duties  and  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  present  act. 

The  National  Pulp  Company,  capital  $150,000,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  at  Dover,  Delaware.  M.  L. 
Horty,  S.  L.  Mackay,  and  M.  C.  Kelly,  all  of  WU- 
mington,  are  the  officers  of  the  new  concern. 

The  Illinois  Envelope  Company  has  elected 
the  following  officers  and  directors  for  the  year: — 
Directors,  Noah  Bryant,  Frank  H.  Milham,  W.  B.  Mil- 
ham,  C.  E.  McKinstrey,  Vernon  T.  Barker,  Charles, 
Clarage,  and  A.  Van  Bochove ;  president,  W.  B.  Mil- 
ham;  vice-president,  V.  T.  Baker,  secretary-treasurer 
and  general  manager,  C.  E.  McKinstrey. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Folding  Box  Manufac- 
turers' National  Association  is  being  held  this  Tues- 
day (Feb.  11),  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  All  folding  box 
manufacturers  or  representatives  of  plants  holding 
folding  box  departments,  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  association  or  not,  have  been  invited  to  attend 


the  meeting.  Non-members  are  to  be  free  to  express 
themselves  on  any  industrial  problem  that  may  be 
brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  they  are  in  no 
way  incurring  any  obligations  by  attending  the  meet- 
ing. Questionnaires  have  been  recently  sent  out  to 
folding  box  manufacturers  b.y  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation, whereby  it  is  sought  to  obtain  a  survey  of 
the  industry.  A  tabulation  of  the  returns  on  this 
questionnaire  will  be  disclosed  at  the  meeting. 

The  Harland  Card  and  Paper  Company  of  New 
York  has  increased  its  capital  from  $7,500  to  $60,000. 

Paper  exporters  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  cost  of  making  paper  to  Avarrant  any  notice- 
able reduction  in  prices.  Foreign  buyers  seem  to 
realize  this,  and  it  now  appears  that  quite  a  number 
of  orders  cancelled  by  South  American,  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  buyers  during  the  first  flurry  of  ex  • 
citement  following  the  armistice  have  lately  been  re- 
instated. This  has  produced  a  much  better  feeling 
in  the  trade,  and  increasing  purchasing  activity  is  ex- 
pected from  now  on,  with  prices  at  least  maintaining 
their  present  levels.  Most  of  the  mills  have  about 
six  months'  supply  of  pulp  on  hand  bought  at  the 
high  prices  prevailing  during. the  recent  past.  Labor 
costs  are  not  decreasing,  and  the  mills  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  on  cheaper  labor,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  living  costs  remain  where  they  are 
now.  With  Sweden  shipping  large  quantities  of  her 
pulp  to  England  in  exchange  for  coal,  and  her  fin- 
ished paper  to  Australia  for  food,  and  with  Germany 
and  Austria  pretty  well  out  of  it  for  some  years,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  the  only 
large  producers  of  paper  for  export  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  interests  that  came  into 
the  company  a  year  ago  have  now  control  of  consider- 
ably more  stock,  possibly  by  purchase.  At  any  rate, 
the  return  of  Mr.  Dubuc  from  England  has  been  a 
signal  for  a  better  demand  for  th^^  stock.  The 
Chandler  mill  is  now  completely  equipped  and  the  other 
mills  in  good  condition.  It  is  expected  that  some  changes 
in  the  executive  will  soon  be  announced. 


The  construction  of  a  big  paper  mill  has  been  start- 
ed at  Machyon  Dong,  near  New  Wiju,  Chosen  (Korea), 
by  the  Mitsui  firm,  of  Tokyo.  Altogether  120,000 
tsubo  of  land  will  be  used  as  site  for  the  factory,  and 
a  great  embankment  for  protecting  the  ground  from 
inundation  by.  the  Yalu  is  in  course  of  construction. 
The  mill,  when  completed,  will  first  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  from  material  gathered  in  the 
Yalu  forests. 


Imitation  parchment  can  be  made  perfectly  ink- 
proof  and  grease-proof  without  any  sizing.  Owing  to 
the  omission  of  the  size  the  fouling  of  the  wires  and 
felts  and  adherence  to  the  press-rolls  is  diminished. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-3.  Nature  of  the  cellulose  of  cereal  straw;  II. 

E.  Hcuser  and  A.  Haug.  Z.  angew.  Cliem.,  1918,  31, 
166—168,  172—176,  from  J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  its  p.  365  A.  (1918).  The  crude 
cellulose  prepared  by  the  chlorination  method  with 
the  use  of  caustic  soda  (loc.  cit.)  contained  only  0.35 
per  cent  of  ash,  whereas  that  prepared  with  the  use 
of  sodiuin  sulphite  contained  1.1  per  cent.  The  yield 
was  54.60  per  cent .  of  crude  cellulose  with  furfural 
value  13.30  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  22.34  per  cent 
of  xylan.  Hence  the  calculated  yield  of  true  cellu- 
lose was  42.97  per  cent.  The  original  straw  had  fur- 
fural value' 15.4,  equivalent  to  25.62  per  cent  of  xylan 
on  the  dry  and  ash-free  basis;  thus  47.32  per  cent  of 
the  original  xylan  remained  in  the  cellulose.  The 
proportion  of  xylan  remaining  in  the  cellulose  var- 
ies inversely  as  the  yield  of  cellulose  and  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  concentration  of  the  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion used  for  extracting  the  chlorinated  products. 
For  instance  the  furfural  value  of  13.3  was  found 
when  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda  was  em- 
ployed; with  a  2  per  cent  solution  the  furfural  value 
of  the  crude  cellulose  fell  to  10.4,  and  with  a  3  per 
cent  solution  to  9.3.  The  furfural  value  of  commer- 
cial straw  cellulose  also  varies  with  the  yield  and 
with  the  severity  of  the  chemical  treatment;  it  may 
reach  18  per  cent.  Most  of  the  xylan  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  crude  straw  cellulose  preparations 
by  repeated  extraction  with  6  per  cent  caustic  soda 
solution,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  furfural  value  of  the  cellulose  below  1.95  per 
cent  in  this  manner.  Attempts  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  xylan  by  extraction  before  chlorination  as  well 
as  afterwards  led  to  a  similar  result,  and  a  fully  ex- 
tracted preparation  from  commercial  bleached  straw 
pulp  still  gave  2.02  per  cent  of  furfural.  Commercial 
bleached  straAV  cellulose  shows  a  "copper  value"  of 
3.0;  unbleached  straAv  cellulose  on  the  other  hand  has 
a  "copper  value"  of •  0.94— 0.99,  and  bleached  straw 
cellulose  Avhich  has  been  fully  extracted  until  the 
furfural  value  is  reduced  to  the  limit  of  2.0  per  cent 
shows  a  "copper  value"  of  only  0.61—0.78.  More- 
over, by  further  bleaching  and  the  production  of 
oxycellulose,  the  "copper  value"  of  this  product  may 
be  increased  to  15.5  without  any  effect  on  its  fur- 
fural value.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  straw  cel- 
lulose does  not  correspond  to  a  special  type  of  'nat- 
ural oxycellulose,"  but  is  an  ordinary  cellulose  simi- 
lar to  that  of  cotton  or  wood,  strongly  contaminated 
with  a  pentosan  and  modified  by  bleaching  under  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  such  a  way  that  the  commer- 
cial pulp  contains  a  substantial  amount  of  oxycel- 
lulose. The  only  outstanding  question  is  the  nature 
of  the  residual  2  per  cent  of  furfural  which  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  extraction  of  the  purified  cellulose. 
On  hydrolysis  with  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  at  135° 
C.  for  half  an  hour,  this  furfural-yielding  residue  is 
divided  half  in  the  hydrolysed  liquid  and  half  in  the 
hvdro-cellulose.    An  examination  of  the  liquid  and 
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the  preparation  of  the  benzoate  and  osazone,  m.pt. 
160° — 180°  C,  suggested  the  presence  of  xylose,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  residue  in  question  consists 
merely  of  a  trace  of  xylan,  equivalent  to  le.ss  than  1 
per  cent  of  furfural,  which  is  obstinately  retained  by 
the  cellulose,  whilst  1.0 — 1.5  per  cent  of  furfural  may 
be  attributed  to  the  cellulose  itself,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton  cellulose.  Hydrolysis  with  72  per  cent 
compared  with  those  obtained  with  pure  dextrose, 
liquid  at  120°  C.  for  2  hours,  according  to  the  method 
of  Ost  and  Wilkening  (J.S.C.I.,  1910,  688),  was  carried 
out  on  the  purified  straw  cellulose.  The  results  were 
compared  with  those  obtained  with  pure  de.Klro.se, 
observations  being  made  of  cupric-reducing  power, 
polarisation,  yield  of  alcohol  by  fermentation,  and 
the  m.pt.  of  the  osazone.  These  were  all  in  close 
agreement  and  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  resolution  of  straw  cellulose  to  dextrose  is  prac- 
tically complete,  and  that  its  constitution  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  cotton  cellulo.se. — J.  F.  B. 

A.-7.  The  rapid  determination  of  lime.  H.  J.  Smith. 
Chemical  Analyst  24,  12-5  (1918).  This  method  is 
found  very  useful  in  Portland  cement  work,  and  may 
be  applied  to  determination  of  Ca  in  other  mater- 
ials. It  is  necessary  that  the  Ca  be  rendered  soluble 
in  HCl  by  a  proper  fusion,  if  it  is  not  in  that  state 
in  the  original  sample.  Weigh  0.5  gram  sample  into 
a  500  cubic  centimeter  beaker,  and  mix  thoroughly 
with  30-40  cubic  centimeters  hot  H.^0.  Add  8  cubic 
centimeters  HCl  (density  1.19),  heat  on  the  hot  plate 
until  all  the  coarser  particles  are  dissolved,  then  di- 
lute with  hot  H2O  to  about  250  cubic  centimeters. 
Add  7  cubic  centimeters  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  ap- 
proximately 1.5  grams  (NH^)  ^C.^O^^,  preferably  in 
form  of  dry  crystals  by  a  small  measure.  Heat  to 
within  2°  or  3°  of  boiling  point,  pour  in  slowly  10 
cubic  centimeters  NH^OH  (density  0.90),  boil  1  min- 
ute, filter  at  once  and  Avash  5  times.  Transfer  the 
paper  and  precipitate  to  the  side  of  the  beaker,  wash 
down  with  hot  HjO,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  n2S04 
(1:1)  and  titrate  with  standard  KMnO,.  (5.64  grams 
KMnOi  per  1.,  standardized  by  CaCO,,  calcite  or 
Na^CoO,,;  1  cubic  centimeter  =  1%  Ca  on  0.5  gram 
sample).  Three  samples  of  cement  clinker,  a  sam- 
ple of  Portland  cement  and  a  sample  of  limestone 
examined  by  this  method  gave  following  per  cent 
CaO.  respectively:  65.1,  65.0,  63.8,  63.5,  53.6.  Cor- 
responding figures  obtained  by  regular  separation 
methods  were  65.0,  64.8,  63.8,  63.5  and  53.7.— (Chem. 
Abs.) 

A-18.  Method  for  masrnesia.  W.  P.  Eekdahl.  Chemi- 
cal Analyst  .24.  20  (1918).  Cool  the  filtrate  from  the 
oxalate  separation  of  Ca,  add  the  NaNTT.HPO,  solu- 
tion containing  2.5  grams  NaOH.  The  NH.Cl  present 
is  decompo;-,ed.  and  NH,  liberated.  It  is  stated  that 
precipitation  of  Mg  takes  place  in  about  1  hour,  giv- 
insr  results  well  within  possible  limits  of  error. — 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

(More  Abstracts  on  page  189.) 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  February  10. — Market  conditions  gener- 
ally are  unclianged  from  last  week  altboixgh.  orders 
are  coming  in  a  little  moi'e  freely.  As  stocks  get  lower 
more  business  is  being  placed  and  it  is  believed  that 
before  another  month  passes  there  will  be  a  I'esump- 
tion  of  normal  conditions.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
newsprint  paper  and  it  is  felt  that  when  the  final 
devision  is  made  by  the  Appeal  Tribunal  on  the  price 
question  there  will  be  no  material  change  from  the  fig- 
of  $69  which  has  prevailed  for  some  months  now. 
Manufacturers  are  not  uneasy  regarding  the  outcome. 

The  decision  of  Commissioner  Pringle  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  the  price  of  sulphite  pulp  used  in 
book  papers  and  half  tone  news  was  made  a  tthe  re- 
'cent  hearing  in  Toronto  and  the  manufacturers  of 
pulp  are  not  uneasy  regarding  the  outcome.  They  are 
prepared  to  show  that  costs  are  as  high  as  ever  and 
that  the  figure  for  pulpwood  is  ascending  all  the 
while.  It  will  be  a  year  before  any  reduction  in  cut- 
ting or  hauling  expenses  can  be  made  to  apply.  The 
wet  fall,  the  outbreak  of  influenza,  the  absence  of 
snow  in  many  camps  and  the  mild  weather  have  all 
tended  to  create  a  short  supply  and  keep  up  expenses. 
Until  economic  conditions  alter,  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  wages  and  while  there  is  a  limited  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  pulp  at  the  present  time  it  is 
felt  that  as  soon  as  foreign  facilities  are  afforded  any 
surplus  on  hand  will  find  an  outlet.  In  the  meantime, 
manufacturers  are  piling  their  product  and  awaiting 
the  outcome  with  interest. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  pulp  being  made  and 
on  hand  is  worth  so  much  and  there  is  no  disposition 
to  cut  the  price.  If  all  the  producers  remain  firm 
it  is  the  conviction  that  everything  will  come  out  all 
right.  In  the  meantime,  book  sulphite  is  quoted  from 
$90  to  $95  at  mill,  bleached  at  $120  to  $125  and  sul- 
phate from  $95  to  $100.  One  large  plant  in  Quebec 
making  about  sixty  tons  a  day  of  sulphate  pulp  has 
closed  down  for  the  present  and  is  marking  time  till 
conditions  change  for  the  better.  Another  concern 
has  about  2,000  tons  piled  and  awaiting  shipment,  yet 
so  staunch  is  its  faith  in  the  future,  of  both  sulphate 


and  sulphite  that  this  concern  is  arranging  to  add  sev- 
eral dryers  to  its  machines  and  increase  the  output  by 
twenty  per  cent.  The  present  lull  is  only  temporary 
and  it  is  felt  that  conditions  will  soon  revert  to  normal. 

In  groundwood  there  is  no  change  and  the  move- 
ment of  stock  is  only  fair.  In  the  book  and  writ- 
ing line  orders  are  coming  in  fairly  well  and  all  mills 
are  busy  while  toilet  and  tissue  plants  are  still  be- 
hind in  their  deliveries.  Board  mills  are  catching 
up  with  production  and  prices  are  remaining  station- 
ary. Printing  establishments  are  doing  a  nice  busi- 
ness and  several  large  manufacturing  firms  and  mail 
order  houses,  which  dilring  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
refrained  from  sending  out  printed  booklets  and  cata- 
logues owing  to  their  inability  to  get  certain  commo- 
dties,  are  now  preparing  to  do  more  publicity  work 
than  ever.  , 

The  fact  that  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associations 
are  now  over  and  representatives  of  the  industry  in  all 
lines  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  coming 
together  and  comparing  notes  will  tend  to  stabilize 
conditions  and  restore  confidence.  One  lesson  that 
manufacturers  in  Canada  have  learned  from  the  re- 
cent paper  investigation  and  general  conditions  is  that 
of  knowing  how  to  figure  costs  and  reducing  manage- 
ment and  opei'ation  to  an  efficient  and  scientific  basis. 
The  reports  to  hand  indicate  that  mills  will  proceed 
carefully  and  adopt  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  In 
the  meantime,  stocks  with  large  consumers  and  paper 
distributors  are  getting  low  and  orders  cannot  much 
longer  be  withheld.  Paper  and  pulp  will  be  needed 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  disposition  to  hang  back  in 
the  hope  that  prices  wil  fall,  will  gradually  disappear 
if  the  manufacturers  who  have  decided  that  they  will 
not  make  paper  and  pulp  and  sell  it  below  a  fair 
reasonable  figure,  adhere  to  their  determination. 

All  things  point  to  a  large  export  trade.  Ocean  car- 
riage rates  are  coming  down  all  the  while  and  inquiries 
from  abroad  continue  to  arrive  in  encouraging  num- 
ber. Just  as  during  the  period  of  the  war  conditions 
had  to  be  faced  such  as  were  never  encountered  before 
and  will  never  be  met  again  and  were  eventually  over- 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co< 


50  E*.  42nd  STREET     telephones  ^J^^  murray  hill,  new  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
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Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
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what  we  can  do. 
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♦?ome  sue'cessfully,  so  too,  it  is  felt,  will  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment  period  be  surmounted,  if  faith 
is  not  broken  or  confidence  lost.  Jobbers  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  tliat  mills  have  been  getting  far  too 
much  for  their  product  of  late,  but  the  latter  think 
differently,  and  thus  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  there  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  which 
oidy  time  and  conditions  will  reconcile.  Paper  manu- 
facturers are  taking  on  fresh  courage  as  they  believe 
tluit  the  end  of  governmental  reguhition,  inquiry  and 
supervision  is  nearly  at  an  end  and  that  sooner  than 
most  companies  expect,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  again  prevail. 

In  the  rag  market,  comparative  quietness  is  re- 
ported. As  mills  are  not  receiving  heavy  orders  they 
are  backward  about  loading  up  with  supplies  and  thus 
all  branches  of  the  trade  are  affected.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  month  it  is  expected  that 
spring  business  will  set  in  in  earnest  and  that  all  doubt 
and  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  future  be  dispelled. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  railways  contemplate  an- 
other increase  in  freight  rates  and  will  make  applica- 
tion to  this  end  in  the  near  future.  This  move  will 
be  strongly  opposed  by  the  pulp  and  paper  compan- 
ies and  lumber  manufacturers  who  feel  that  the  limit 
has  already  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  carriage 
charges. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  February  8. — Convention  Week  witness- 
ed little  change  in  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
the  paper  market.  The  confidence  expressed  by  the 
great  majority  of  trade  factors  attending  the  conven- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  bolstering  up  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  been  prone  to  take  a  pessimistic 
view^  of  the  outlook. 

Expectations  are  business  will  taken  on  a  more  active 
complexion  in  the  near  future.  It  is  believed  that 
manufacturers  and  dealers  alike  have  gained  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and  that 
from  now  on  the  market  will  become  more  and  more 
stabilized  and  trade  activity  will  be  revfvea  on  a  more 
nearly  normal  scale.  Jobbers,  as  is  well  known,  have 
purposely  held  off  in  buying  during  the  last  several 
months  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  Most  of  them 
have  permitted  stocks  to  get  down  to  exceptionally 
low  levels,  while  placing  orders  with  mills  only  for 
goods  for  which  they  have  an  immediate  outlet  among 
consumers.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  now  come 
into  the  market  to  replenish  their  holdings,  and 
whether  or  not  demand  from  consuming  quarters 
undergoes  expansion,  manufacturers  look  for  a  period 
of  brisk  buying  by  dealers,  which  should  give  re- 
newed confidence  to  consumers  and  automatically  in- 
cr-ease  demand  from  such  quarters. 

Newsprint  is  holding  its  own  in  price  under  a  mod- 
crate  movement  toward  consumers.  Demand  is  more 
or  less  of  a  retail  character,  buyers  absorbing  merely 
small  lots  required  to  augment  their  contract  supplies, 
but  on  the  whole  mills  are  fairly  well  engaged.  Cur- 
rent consumption  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  be- 
low normal.  Advertising  has  fallen  off  in  volume  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  average  newspaper  is 
not  printing  as  many  pages  as  usual  at  this  season, 
ever,  that  demand  for  newsprint  is  quite  active,  and 
Reports  from  the  Middle  West  are  to  the  effect,  how- 


it  is  authoritatively  said  that  the  consumption  there 
is  well  above  the  production. 

Book  papers  have  steadied  in  price,  though  there 
lias  been  no  apparent  increase  in  demand.  Mills  as  a 
rule  are  shipping  moderately  large  tonnages  of  their 
product,  and  prices  are  maintained.  Coarse  papers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  quotably  easy  and  prices  have 
sagged  off  a  bit.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  never- 
theless are  optimistic  and  look  for  improvement  in  de- 
mand and  a  resultant  firming  of  values  in  the  near 
future. 

Possibly  the  strongest  item  in  the  market  at  pres- 
ent is  tissue  paper,  paradoxical  though  it  seems.  Gov- 
ernment demand  for  roll  tissue  is  the  chief  reason  for 
this,  although  other  buyers  are  absorbing  fair-sized  lots 
of  white,  manila  and  other  grades  of  tissue.  Prices 
are  firm  and  the  tendency,  if  anything,  is  upward. 
Writing  papers  are  dull  and  nominally  priced.  Pro- 
ducers for  the  most  part  are  maintaining  quotations, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  supplies  could  be  se- 
cured in  at  least  some  quarters  at  concessions.  Mills 
are  in  need  of  orders  and  are  operating  at  a  low  per- 
centage of  capacity.  Some  are  closed  down  entirely, 
while  those  running  are  said  to  be  working  on  no  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  full  production. 

No  changes  have  developed  in  boards.  Demand  is 
narrow  and  mills  in  both  the  East  and  Middle  West 
are  operating  at  light  capacity.  Prices  are  maintained 
at  a  basis  of  about  $52.50  per  ton  for  chip  board. 

Groundwood : — Quietness  and  easiness  continue  to  be 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  groundwood  market. 
Demand  from  all  soui'ces  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  grinders 
are  lowering  quotations  presumably  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  buying.  Consumers  as  a  rule  display  little 
real  interest,  irrespective  of  the  figures  quoted  and 
the  great  bulk  of  business  passing  is  on  contract.  No. 
1  mechanical  pulp  is  being  offered  with  comparative 
freedom  by  manufacturers  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton,  air  dry 
basis,  f.o.b.  pulp  mill.  Possibly  some  lots  could  be 
purchased  for  less,  although  $26  is  the  lowest  figure 
mentioned  by  sellers. 

Chemical  Pulp: — There  is  very  little  stirring  in  a 
business  way  in  the  chemical  pulp  market.  This  con 
dition  is  rather  to  be  expected  when  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances are  considered.  Most  paper  mills  are  run- 
ning at  low  capacity  and  generally  are  able  to  get 
along  with  contract  .supplies  of  raw  material  without 
having  to  seek  additional  lots  in  the  open  market. 
Such  sales  as  are  being  accomplished  involve  small 
quantities  of  pulp  dii'ectly  needed  by  consumers  or  else 
found  available  at  prices  which  buyers  are  not  justi- 
fied in  overlooking.  Foreign  grades  are  firmly  quot- 
ed. There  is  practically  no  foreign  bleached  sulphite 
available  on  spot,  and  importers  say  that  9.00c  a  pound 
landed  is  the  low'est  figure  at  which  pulp  can  be 
lirought  in  under  prices  ruling  on  the  other  side.  For- 
eign unbleached  is  quotable  at  5.75  to  6.00c  a  pound 
ex-dock,  while  foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is 
scarce  and  firmly  held  at  6.00  to  6.25e,  with  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  quoted  at  5.75  to  6.00c  on  the  dock. 
Quite  some  business  is  current  in  domestic  screen- 
ings, with  sales  at  between  $35  and  $40  a  ton  at  the 
pulp  mill  recorded. 

Ragfs: — The  market  for  rags  has  been  in  a  more  or 
less  lifeless  condition  during  the  present  week.  De- 
mand from  manufacturing  sources  has  been  unusually 
light  and  this  has  been  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the 
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fact  that  paper  mill  officials,  including  purchasing 
agents,  have  been  absent  from  their  desks  while  in 
New  York  attending  the  convention.  About  the  only 
grade  that  has  moved  with  any  show  of  regularity 
is  repacked  thirds  and  blues.  Mills  liave  absorbed 
moderate  amounts  of  these  rags  at  a  price  basis  of 
between  3.25  and  3.50c  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  packing  and  the  ton- 
nage involved.  White  rags  have  been  sought  only  in 
limited  lots  and  generally  at  prices  which  have  been 
unsatisfactory  to  dealers.  Roofing  rags  have  moved 
slowly  and  prices  have  declined.  Felt  manufacturers 
in  numerous  eases  have  dropped  entirely  from  the 
market  while  those  evincing  willingness  to  buy  have 
refused  to  pay  prices  anywhere  near  the  figures  re- 
cently secured  for  roofing  stock.  Around  $40  f.o.b. 
shipping  point  for  No.  1  material  has  been  the  basis 
offered  by  mills,  and  although  some  sellers  have  de- 
clined to  enter  into  engagements  at  the  reduced  prices, 
business  has  passed  at  the  revised  quotations. 

Old  Papers: — Weakness  in  the  low  grades  has  fea- 
tured the  market  for  waste  paper  this  week.  In  the 
absence  of  demand,  prices  have  steadily  declined  and 
now  prevail  on  levels  lower  than  have  been  reached  in 
a  long  time.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  to  mills  at 
35  to  40c  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  while 
folded  news  is  available  at  57i/^c  to  60c  and  container 
manilas  at  55c.  Dealers  are  actively  offering  out  ma- 
terial and  there  is  a  great  scamper  for  orders,  which 
situation  of  course  prompts  consumers  to  hold  off  in 
buying  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.  Book  stock  is  little  sought  and  quotations 
on  this  grade  also  have  sagged.  Offers  of  heavy  book? 
nud  magazines  to  mills  at  1.25  to  1.30c  New  York  have 
been  noted,  and  there  have  been  few  important  buyers 
even  at  these  low  prices.  Shavings  are  quiet  and 
nominally  quoted.  No.  1  hard  whites  can  be  bought  by 
manufacturers  at  5.40  to  5.50c  New  York,  while  soft 
white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are  available  at  4.40c 
f.o.b.  Kraft  paper  has  declined  in  price,  sales  to  mills 
being  noted  at  3c  New  York. 

Bagging  and  Rope: — There  is  little  improvement  to 
report  in  the  market  for  scrap  bagging  and  old  rop^. 
Consumers  are  buying  in  limited  volume  from  day  to 
day  as  their  needs  develop,  with  the  aggregate  move- 
ment of  supplies  insufficient  to  have  influence  on 
values.  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  is  available  to 
mills  at  6c  per  pound  New  York,  while  No.  1  scrajt 
bagging  is  selling  at  around  2.75c. 


NEW  JAPANESE  PULP  MILLS. 

The  paper  pulp  industry  in  Karafuto  (Japanese 
Saghalin)  is  being  developed  further,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  annual  output  of  pulp  will  soon 
reach  100,000  tons. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  colony  are  estimated 
at  300,000.000  shakushime  (shaku  =  11.93  inches), 
which  can  be  exploited  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  sha- 
kushime a  year.  If  half  the  amount  is  used  by  pulp 
manufacturers  they  can  turn  out  pulp  to  the  amount 
of  100,000  tons  a  year. 

At  present,  according  to  the  Yokohama  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Journal,  pulp  mills  there  produce  only 
50,000  tons  a  year,  and  there  is  enough  room  for 
further  enterprises.  This  chance  is  now  being  taken 
by  two  companies. 

There  are  two  mills,  at  Toyohara  and  Otomari 
which  can  turn  out  20,000  tons  a  year. 

There  is  also  a  big  mill  at  Oehiai  which  can  turn 
out  10,000  tons  a  year.  The  concern  has  already  half 
completed  an  additional  mill  at  Higashi-Tomotori. 
Another  mill  at  Tomarji  turns  out  20,000  tons  a 
year.  This  last  is  also  erecting  a  new  mill  at  Maoka. 
The  annual  output  of  pulp  at  present  is  valued  at 
12,000,000  yen,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
mills  it  will  easily  be  doubled. 


WAYAGAMACK  ELECTIONS. 

The  following  were  re-elected  directors  of  the 
Wayagamaek  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday :  C.  H.  Duggan,  Alex.  Maclaren, 
Hugh  Mackay,  K.C.  ;  Jas.  W.  Pyke,  Sir  Wm.  Price,  C. 
R.  Whitehead.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors ,C.  R.  Whitehead'Was  elected  president,  and  Jas. 
W.  Pyke,  vice-president. 


Capt.  E.  H.  Kellogg,  recently  of  the  U.  S.  chemical 
Avarfare  service  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Brown 
Company  and  will  divide  his  time  between  Berlin, 
N.H.  and  La  Tuque,  P.Q.  He  had  been  doing  chemical 
work  in  Washington  for  nearly  five  years  and  returned 
from  France  a  few  weeks  ago.  "Over  there"  he  was 
associated  with  G.  A.  Richter  who  was  major  in  charge 
of  the  Pyrotechnic  Division.  Capt.  Kellogg  is  a  bro- 
ther of  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams  :  "NORDKEL." 
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REVILW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

(Coutimied  from  page  184.) 

B-4.  Development  of  export  timber  trade.  Hugh 
A.  Rose,  Cau.  Lumberman,  Jan.  15,  1919,  p.  33.  Fore- 
■casts  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  home  mar- 
ket, after  a  temporary  period  of  readjustment,  and 
an  enormous  foreign  trade  in  forest  products.  Prices 
of  lumber  and  lumber  products  can  not  go  lower  un- 
til costs  are  reduced.  The  cost  of  labor  will  go  down 
only  very  slowly.  To  develop  the  foreign  markets, 
the  local  situation  must  be  studied  carefully,  and 
local  requirements  met  as  to  credit  and  methods  of 
manufacture. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  B.C.  Can. 
lumbermen,  January  15,  1919,  p.  34.  The  new  wood 
testing  laboratory  is  now  in  operation  at  Vancouver, 
under  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  the  Do- 
minion Forestry  Branch  and  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.- '  L.  L.  Brown,  of  the  Dominioii  For- 
1  estry  Branch,  is  in  charge,  with  a  staff  of  assistants. 
iThis  is  practically  a  branch  of  the  Dominion  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  at  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real. With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  active 
participation  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  in  the 
co-operative  arrangement  has  come  to  an  end. — C.L. 

B-4.  Canada  lands  big  order  for  wood  products. 
Can.  Lumberman,  January  15,  1919,  p.  35.  The  Tim- 
ber Controller  of  Great  Britain  is  purchasing  in  Can- 
ada one  billion  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  around  $40,- 
000,000.  This  lumber  will  be  of  all  grades,  and  will 
be  bought  through  British  brokerage  firms  and  Can- 
adian timber  agencies  in  London,  Avho  will  deal  di- 
rect with  the  Canadian  lumber  producers.  A  fair 
proportion  of  purchases  will  be  made  in  "Western 
Canada.  All  the  British  Columbia  lumbermen  are 
represented  in  London  by  L.  B.  Beale,  Timber  Com- 
missioner for  the  Province.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that,  more  recently,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Beale 
lias  been  announced  as  British  Trade  Commissioner 
to  Western  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 
— C.  L. 

B-4.  Nova  Scotia  Lumbering.  Can.  Lumberman, 
Jan.  15,  1919,  p.  36.  Although  British  markets  were 
largely  closed,  large  orders  were  received  from  the 
Ignited  States,  and  the  year  has  been  a  profitable 
one  for  lumber  manufacturers  in  Nova  Scotia.  It 
is  predicted  that  1919  will  also  be  a  busy  year,  Avith 
prices  even  higher  than  in  the  past. — C.  L. 

B-4.  *  Canadian  forestry  troops  in   England  and 
France.    Can.  Lumberman,  Jan.  15,  1919,  p..  39.  The 
numbers  of  these  troops  reached  18,000,  with  scores 
of  mills.    Describes  some  of  the  difficulties,  and 
j  shows  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  results  accom- 
I  plished.    The  work  in  France  was  under  command  of 
'  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  White,  manager  of  saAvmills  and 
i  pulpwood  operations  for  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Company,  who  has  now  returned  temporarily  to 
Canada.    The  commanding  officer  for  all  Canadian 
fore.strv  troops  is  Gen.  Alec.  McDougall.--C.  L. 

B-4.  Canada  must  go  after  export  on  big  scale. 
Ma.j.  Gen.  A.  D.  McRae.  Can.  Lumberman,  Jan.  1, 
1919,  p.  27.  "Canada  can  get  large  lumber  orders 
from  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  imperative 
that  united,  aggressive  action  be  taken  at  once."  Not 
only  must  Canadian  manufacturers  unite,  but  orders 
must  be  placed  through  the  Government  Trade  Board 
at  Ottawa,  direct  with,  the  Imperial  Government.  In- 
dividually, it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
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MARK       ^       /  ty 

18  East  4l8t  Strer",  New  York,  N.Y. 

S,  WOOD  PULP  o 


Correspondence  Invitedl  Kind 


Every 
eacription 


DRYER  DUCK 

E.  PULLAN,  TORONTO 


The   PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING  CO 
Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City 
DEALERS  IN 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION 


LEAKY  DIGESTERS 

We  can  make  Ijottle  tig'ht  by  electric  weldinff  any  steel 
tank  or  dig'ester.  We  can  touild  up  worn  shafting*,  corrod- 
ed plates  on  boilers,  tanks,  dig'esters,  etc.,  and  WE  CAIT 
WEX,D    ANYTHING  ANYWHERE. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Tanks,  Air  Beceivers,  Welded 
Tanks,  etc.;  Electric  Welders,  Oxy-Acetylene  Welders, 
Boiler  Repairs,  Lead  Burning-  and  Thermit  Weldings. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  WELDING  CO.,  LTD. 

MONTBEAI.,  P.Q. 
A.  M.  BARRY,  Mg-r.  Director. 
Office  and  Works:  Works  at 

138-140  Inspector  Street  DARTMOUTH,  N.S. 

Telephone:    Office  HAX.IFAX,  N.S. 

Main  5779  MONTREAIi. 
Nig-ht.  West.  3483.  ST.  CATHARINES. 


BUY  TAX  EXEMPT  BONDS  NOW. 

Canadian  War  Loan  Bonds,  due  1933,  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price. 
To  Yield  $5.40  per  annum  for  each  $100  invested. 

There  is  no  other  investment  offering,  in  our  opinion, 
which  affords  such  unquestionable  safety  and  such  a 
large  return. 

The  market  price  of  these  Bonds  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing recently.  In  our  opinion,  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  We  feel  that  present  purchasers  will  realize 
substantial  profits  on  Bonds  purchased  now. 

Telegraph    or    telephone  your   orders.  They   will   be  filled 

without   commission  charges. 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION, 
Limited. 
164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
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countries,  but  collectively  our  lumber  manufactur- 
ers can  be  successful.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
at  standardization. — C.  L. 

B-4.  War-time  achievements  of  U.  S.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  Am.  Lumber- 
man, Jan.  4,  1919,  p.  48.  To  meet  war  needs,  the 
staff  of  this  laboratory  v^^as  increased  from  80  em- 
ployees to  some  450.  The  work  for  the  past  year  has 
been  wholly  of  a  national  defense  character,  covering 
the  whole  broad  field  of  the  scientific  use  of  wood  in 
war.  Many  of  the  developments  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  peace-time  conditions. 

B-4.  Cost  system  in  woods  operation.  W.  J.  Rahn, 
Can.  Lumberman,  Jan.  1,  1919,  p.  36.  Gives  sample 
forms  and  describes  their  use. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Minor  forest  utilization  during  the  war.  C.  T. 
Howell,  Am.  Lumberman,  Jan.  4,  1919,  p.  51.  Pro- 
ducts of  wood  distillation  ;  uses  of  sawdust,  and  of 
cellulose,  paper  and  charcoal. — 0.  L. 

D-0.  Mechanical  wood  pulp,  (Les  pates  mecaniques 
de  bois).  By  E.  Roehon,  21,  No.  10,  p.  165-170  (1918). 
Description  of  the  industry  of  mechanical  wood  pulp 
in  France. — O.  R. 

N-3.  A  kilowatt  hour  and  the  coal  required  to  pro- 
duce it.  B.  H.  Blaisdell.  Elee.  En<iineering-  52,  No.  2, 
26  (1918).  Reports  on  tests  carried  out  at  the  Man- 
ila Testing  Laboratory  and  the  Meralco  plant.  "Only 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  contained  in  coal  reaches 
the  switchboard."  At  the  Meralco  plant  it  takes  on 
an  average  of  3  lbs.  of  coal  to  produce  1  kilowatt 
hour.  B.  accounts  for  the  heat  losses  during  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

R-0.  Africa  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
(L'Afrique  et  I'lndustrie  de  la  cellulose  et  du  papier). 


A.  G.  CAMPION 

Paper,  Wood  Pulp,  Pulp  Wood 

Domestic  and  Export 

Ocean  Freight  etc.  Carefully  Arranged 

145  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

Phone:  Main  3898 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

]^ooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Le  Papier,  No.  7,  p.  121  (1918).  An  article  studying 
the  possibilities  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Africa  and  treatment  of  "Baobab''  as  a  source  of 
supply  investigated. — 0.  R. 

R-5.  Study  on  the  world  industry  of  wood  pulpg, 
(Etude  sur  I'industrie  mondiale  des  pates  de  bois), 
by  Alexis  de  Kepper,  21,  No.  8,  p.  134  (1918).  Ar- 
ticle givin^r  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  wood 
pulp  hi  different  countries. — 0.  R. 


WOODPULP  FOR  NITROCELLULOSE. 

Durinpr  the  Avar  a  threatened  shortage  of  cotton 
1  inters  led  to  investigations  of  woodpulp  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose.  Tests  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  TJ.  S.  Forest 
Service  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  and  semi-commercial 
tests  at  a  Govermnent  arsenal  indicate  the  prepara- 
tion of  suceessfld  pulps.  A  possible  demand  of  about 
500  tons  of  this  material  per  day  was  anticipated. 


Opaque  tissue  paper  need  not  always  consist  of  100 
per  cent  rags.  Papers  made  from  pure  chemical-pulp 
have  a  rag-like  character  when  cold-bleached  soda-cel- 
lulose and  a  limited  percentage  of  white  paper  shav- 
ings are  added. 


The  work  in  the  beater  by  no  means  primarily  de- 
cides how  the  paper  turns  out.  In  rag-papers  the 
Avork  in  the  sorting  room  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  in  cehilose  and  mechanical  Avood-pulp  papers  the 
kind  of  the  groAvth  of  the  timber  employed  comes 
first,  then  the  kind  of  cooking  or  grinding,  and  only 
tbirdlv  the  Avork  in  the  beater. 


CAUSTIC  SODA  and 
BLEACHING  POWDER 

WINDSOR  BRAND 

Manufactured  by: — 

CANADIAN    SALT    COMPANY  LIMITED 
Windsor,       -        -  Ont. 

Selling  Agents: — 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
.  Montreal,  Que.  and  Toronto,  Ont. 


Your   Finishing   Room   is  Incomplete 

without  our 

Dry  Gripper 
Gum 

it's  got  the  grip 
— it  sticks. 
Write  for  Prices 

The  Dextrine  Company 

Thorold  -  -  Ontario 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoytsi  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 


OF 

ALL  GRADES 


for 


Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 

Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

CANADA  GLUE  CO.,  LIMITED 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


E.  A.  Crippen 

79  Spad'na  Ave.,  Toronto 
Hillcrest  4476 

Paper  Manufacturers'  Agent 

Canadian  Agent 
Sutherland  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Vegetable  Parchment. 

Selling  Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 
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WAXED  PAPER  AS  A  SURGICAL  DRESSING. 

Waxed  paper,  the  kind  produced  so  extensively 
by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company, 
is  proving  a  decided  factor  in  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
and  is  now  being  used  extensively  as  a  surgical 
dressing.  It  takes  the  place  of  oil  silk  and  rubber 
tissue,  both  of  which  are  now  scarce.  Paraffin  pa- 
per costs  much  less  and  is  available  in  greater  quan- 
tities. The  application  of  the  hot  paraffin  to  the 
paper  in  process  of  manufacture  is  such  that  the  pa- 
per is  thoroughly  sterilized.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  great  general  demand  for  paraffin  paper 
for  use  as  a  surgical  dressing,  because  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  its  value  as  such  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. Its  utility  in  this  respect  is,  however,  now 
firmly  established  by  satisfactory    results  secured. 


Almy,  Van  Gordon  &  Evans 

Attorneys-at-law 

46  Cedar  Street,        -         New  York 

•  Announce  the  establishment  of  a  special 
department  in  charge  of  an  expert  for  the' 
handling  of  questions  involving  Inter- 
State  Commerce,  General  Transportation, 
Patents  and  all  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Standard 

Krypton  Parchment 
Krypton  Linen  Laid 
Royal  Record 
Royal  Record  Ledger 
Old  Dominion  Bond 


For  Quality 


Bell-Fast  Bond  &  Ledger 
Tribune  Bond 
Genoa  Bond 
Progress  Bond 
Victory  Bond 
Chaldean  Vellum  and  Avon  Stationery 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
MUU  at  BEAUHARNOIS  and  CRABTREE,  Que. 


Dr.  Edward  Ames,  of  Kalamazoo,  has  used  waxed 
paper  successfully  for  dressing  wounds.  He  men- 
tions that  patients  have  been  away  from  the  office 
for  four  or  five  days,  after  a  moist  dressing  has  been 
applied  with  paraffin  paper,  only  to  find  on  open- 
ing the  dressing  that  the  paraffin  paper  had  kept  it 
moist.  The  waxed  surface  of  the  paper  is  sufficient- 
ly smooth  to  permit  drainage,  which  glides  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  paper  and  seeps  out  at  the 
edges. 


Bronze  beater-knives  are  not  uneconomical  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  price,  for  in  contradistinction  to 
steel  knives,  they  still  possess  a  considerable  value 
for  old  metal  after  being  worn  out.  In  addition, 
bronze  knives  prevent  white  pulp  becoming  grey. 


Sale  of  Pulpwood  Lands 

in  Northern  Ontario 

The  Lake  Superior  Corporation  and  Algoma 
Eastern  Railway  Company  are  open  to 
negotiate  for  the  disposal  of  certain  lands 

Approximately  682,000  Acres 

situated  for  the  most  part  in  that  section  of  North- 
ern Ontario  known  as  the  Clay  Belt  and  compris- 
ing the  Townships  of  Storey,  Langemarck, 
Dowsley,  Nassau,  Shetland,  Staunton,  Orkney, 
Mag-ladery,  Caithness,  Ryk^rt,  Doherty.  Whig- 
ham,  Coppell,  Newton.  Dale,  McOwen,  Frater. 

The  lands  in  question  are  accessible  to  the  Algo- 
ma Central,  Trans-Continental,  Canadian  North- 
ern, and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  and  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  mak- 
ers, also  to  settlers,  in  view  of  their  agricultural 
possibilities. 

General  information  will  be  furnished  and  plans 
exhibited-  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Alex.  Taylor,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  142S  Bank  of 
Hamilton  Building,  Toronto,  or  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  Algoma 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


E.  J.  WELCH, 

F-resident  and  Managing  Director 
HENRY  W.  S.  DOWNS, 

Superintendent 
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EMMONS  CROCKER, 

Vice-Preiident 
ARTHUR  S.  MORSE. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


TTHE  "Union"  Bronze  (be  i  phosphonzed  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.    The  "Union"  Cast 

Metal  Suction  Plates. 
We  carry  a  large  stock  of  blanks  of  the  various  sizes  and  can  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  better  results  than 
by  any  other  process. 

KDWIN  C    BABBITT  and  L.  V'INCENT  \^'ELCH,  S&lM  Agent*. 

UNION  SCREEN  PLATE  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


FACTORY:  LENNOXVILLE,  QUE. 
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Be  Ready  for 
a  Strong  Market 

Fairbanks-Morse  Machinery  is  the  first  step  in  this 
direction.  With  Fairbanks-Morse  machinery  and 
supplies  equipping  your  plant  you  can  assure  yourself 
of  putting  your  business  on  the  most  efficient  basis  that 
mechanical  equipment  will  permit. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  may  be  the  F-M  Book 
should  be  your  reference  preparatory  to  instalhng  new  equipment. 
Find  it  in  the  catalogue  and  ask  our  nearest  office  for 
quotations. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  occasionally  receives 
an  inquiry  for  the  name  and  address  of  a  chemist  for 
■a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  In  practically  every  case  it  is 
either  stipulated  or  strongly  recommended  that  the 
applicaiit*for'sueh  a  position  be  a  man  of  acquaintance 
with  the  industry.  It  is  desired  that  he  shall  have  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  business  and  preferably  some 
experience  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill. 

Men  with  such  qualifications  are  rare  articles,  and 
it  is  largely  the  fault  of  an  older  generation  of  paper 
makers  that  this  is  so.  It  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  more  than  a  very  few  mills  would  think  of  hav- 
ing such  an  innovation  as  a  chemist  on  the  premises. 
With  no  demand  for  chemists  trained  in  pulp  and 
paper  mill  work  and  with  no  inducement  held  out  to 
such  men  as  might  have  been  interested  in  making  a 
special  study  of  the  science  of  paper  making,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  educational  institutions  made  no 
particular  effort  to  provide  such  training  as  is  now 
coming  to  be  in  very  considerable  demand.  This  un- 
fortunate circumstance  leaves  the  progressive  mills 
who  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  advantages  of 
maintaining  a  chemist  and  a  well  equipped  labora- 
tory pretty  much  in  the  lurch.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  mills  will  blame  the  colleges  for  not  giving  their 
students  special  training  in  this  particular  line  of 
work.  Such  accusations  are  almost  entirely  unfounded 
because  most  institutions  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
include  in  their  courses  some  opportunity  for  in- 
struction or  special  investigation  in  this  field.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  old-fashioned  out-of-date  universi- 
ties just  as  there  are  some  old-fashioned,  out-of-date 
mill  managements,  but  there  are  a  few  progressive 
institutions  that  would  be  glad  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  paper  mill  chemists  if  they  could  be 
assured  of  the  necessary  support. 

The  University  of  Maine  has  for  six  years  main- 
tained a  number  of  special  courses  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  and  the  men  who  have  taken  thes<r^ 
courses  have  been  in  great  demand.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult at  times  to  induce  efficient  teachers  to  continue 
their  college  work  when  the  very  training  and  experi- 
ence they  get  in  conducting  these  courses  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  satisfactory  service  in  manu- 
facturing positions.  Besides  the  complete  under- 
graduate course  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
been  given  post-graduate  work  and  opportunities  for 
carrying  out  special  research  work. 


The  work  at  Michigan  is  to  some  degree  supported 
by  contributions  from  the  paper  makers  of  the  state 
and  if  efficient  courses  under  capable  instructors  are 
to  be  maintained  at  our  universities  we  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  industry  to  assist  financially  in 
their  support.   A  paltry  sum  annually  from  each  paper 
mill  would  be  sufficient  to  supplement  the  available 
funds  of  a  university  and  with  the  equipment  that  a 
university  would  already  have  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  making  up  the  necessary  budget  for 
carrying  on  such  work.    There  is  at  present  no  oppor- 
tunity in  Canada  for  doing  such  work  in  this  most 
important  industry  and  we  feel  that  it  is  lime  for  the 
manufacturers  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  suit- 
able courses  of   instruction  of  university  character 
under  competent  instruction  and  with  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  first  class  work.   The  only  chance  at  present 
is  for  some  enthusiastic  student  to  work  out  a  thesis 
on  some  particu.lar  problem  of  paper  mill  work,  but 
such  attempts  are  likely  to  be  of  a  purely  academic 
character  rather  than  to  have  any  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  industry  or  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
sight into  the  principles  and  practice  of  pulp  or  paper 
manufacture.   The  movement  so  generously  supported 
by  the  industry  for  providing  text-books  for  extension 
schools  and  correspondence  instruction  is  an  excellent 
and  commendable  step  but  such  instruction  is  intended 
primarily  to  increase  the  general  intelligence  and  to 
broaden  the  knowledge  of  the  industry  among  the 
operatives  in  our  mills.    Such  opportunities  cannot 
possibly  make  trained  scientists  capable  of  doing  re- 
search work  or  conducting  the  control  of  operations 
along  scientific  lines.    It  will  provide  more  efficient 
and  more  intelligent  assistance  to  these  scientific  and 
technical  directors.   But  the  leaders  must  be  provided 
with  university  training  and  the  point  of  contact 
should  be  supplied  by  at  least  one  of  our  Canadian 
universities,  in  the  form  of  special  courses  in  pulp  and 
paper  technology. 

Looking  at  the  matter  carefully  from  all  sides  it 
would  seem  that  McGill  University  is  most  suited  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  course.  The  faculty  in- 
cludes particularly  able  professors,  not  only  in  chem- 
istry, but  in  the  allied  engineering  subjects,  which  are 
so  important  to  a  well  rounded  training  for  a  man 
who  is  to  enter  this  industry.  McGill  has  first  class 
laboratory  facilities  and  what  is  especially  important 
it  is  right  next  door  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  Forestry  Branch  for 
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the  occasional  use  of  the  excellent  equipment  of  these 
laboratories  for  demonstration  purposes  in  connection 
with  pulp  and  paper  courses.  Such  a  connection  would 
also  give  the  laboratories  the  benefit  of  the  occasional 
service  for  consultation  work  or  other  assistance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  men  of  the  university  faculty,  and 
such  a  course  would  provide  a  coming  supply  of  re- 
cruits for  the  staff  of  the  laboratories.  In  fact,  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuable  and  much  needed 
investigation  might  be  carried  on  as  theses  by  stud- 
ents working  for  a  doctor's  degree.  The  training  of 
men  along  these  lines  and  with  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities would  soon  provide  our  industry  with  leaders 
who  would  have  a  preparation  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  country,  and  Canada  would  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  specialists  to  other  countries  instead 
of  having  to  depend  on  outsiders  for  practically  all  the 
pulp  and  paper  technical  men  that  are  to  be  found  in 
our  mills. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  up  to  the  mills  to  take  in 
chemists  and  engineers  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
as  much  knowledge  of  the  industry  as  possible  from 
the  men  in  the  mill.  A  lot  can  be  learned  by  really 
studying  a  mill. 


A  MUNICIPAL  PAPER  MILL. 

On  another  page  of  this  magazine  there  will  be 
found  a  reference  to  the  proposed  paper  mill  that  is 
being  agitated  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  municipal  authorities  are  favorable  to 
the  idea  and  if  the  general  population  of  Winnipeg  is 
as  enthusiastic  and  capable  as  the  samples  we  have 
met  it  seems  quite,  likely  that  the  proposition  will  go 
through  and  be  made  a  success.  With  the  enormous 
stretches  of  wood  Avhich  lie  to  the  north  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  it  by  water  almost  all  the  way  to 
the  mill,  there  should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial at  a  fairly  reasonable  cost.  The  proposition  as 
outlined  in  news  dispatches  does  not  mention  any  de- 
tails as  to  supplies  of  sulphur  and  lime-stone,  but 
these  should  certainly  be  as  accessible  at  that  point  as 
at  the  majority  of  our  Canadian  mills. 

It  is  stated  that  the  city  of  Winnipeg  consumes  ap- 
proximately 100  tons  of  newsprint  per  day  and  in 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  cities  within 
reasonable  distance  that  would  naturally  find  such  a 
mill  their  most  convenient  source  of  supply.  Without 
actual  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  outlying  demand 
would  be  at  least  50%  of  the  local  requirements.  In 
addition  to  newsprint  it  Avould  seem  that  such  a  mill 
could  very  well  consider  the  manufacture  of  one  or 
two  other  grades  such  as  boards  and  wrappings  that 
might  be  made  from  the  same  raw  material  and  which 
might  also  consume  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all  of 
the  waste  papers  that  are,  or  could  be,  collected  in 
Winnipeg  and  vicinity,  and  which  at  the  present  time 
can  not  be  profitably  transported  by  rail  to  other 
mills  consuming  this  grade  of  material. 


One  of  the  interesting  side  lines  on  the  proposition 
is  that  employees  be  made  part  owners  of  the  mill. 
The  Winnipeg  council  unanimously  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal to  ask  for  the  power  for  establishing  such  an 
industry. 

The  Winnipeg  idea  has  roused  the  Quebec  Telegraph 
to  inquire  why  Quebec  should  sit  idle  and  watch  Win- 
nipeg get  busy  on  such  a  proposition  as  this.  The 
following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  this  daily  shows 
that  there  are  at  least  some  who  still  believe  that 
Quebec  is  the  land  intended  by  Providence  to  supply 
the  world  with  newsprint. 

"K  Winnipeg  can  support  such  an  industry,  what 
is  the  matter  with  Quebec?  This  city  of  ours  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  pulpwood  centre  of  Can- 
ada, and  a  paper  mill  here  could  find  the  raw  material 
easily  available  by  water  and  by  x*ail,  while  the  labor 
conditions  of  Quebec  in  every  way  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  paper  mills  here.  We  have,  moreover, 
boundless  electrical  energy. 

"Some  years  ago,  the  Telegraph  suggested  that  this 
city  should  make  a  bid  for  paper  milling.  The  time 
is  now  ripe  to  open  the  project  again.  Our  new  Trade 
Commissioner  should  lose  no  time  in  investigating  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  interesting  promoters  and  capi- 
talists. The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Quebec  should 
be  a  natural,  profitable,  and  expanding  industry  with 
vast  possibilities  before  it.  Why  should  we  sit  still 
like  the  proverbial  lazy  frog  with  our  mouth  open 
waiting  for  Providence  to  send  a  fly,  while  Winnipeg 
and  other  competing  cities  get  out  and  capture  the 
bag?" 


WHAT  THE  KING  SAID. 

Probably  no  sovereign  since  the  days  when  the 
King  lead  his  armies  in  pei'son  and  marched  and  slept 
with  them  in  the  field,  has  been  closer  to  the  heart  of 
his  people  than  George  V.  He  seems  to  know  what 
they  have,  what  they  lack,  what  they  want,  and  what 
they  need,  and,  personally  and  through  his  ministers, 
is  constantly  endeavoring  to  make  their  lot  happier. 
An  instance  of  his  appreciation  for  the  need  of  im- 
proving the  living  conditions  for  a  large  part  of  the 
people  and  a  grasp  of  the  importance  of  complete  co- 
operation of  all  factions  to  accomplish  this  end  is 
given  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  early  this  month  when  he  urged  the  legis- 
lative bodies  to  act  resolutely  in  stamping  out  poverty, 
diminishing  unemployment  and  improving  the  health 
of  the  nation.    In  concluding,  the  King  said : 

"We  shall  not  achieve  this  end  by  undue  tenderness 
toward  acknowledged  abuses,  and  it  must  necessarily 
be  retarded,  by  violence,  even  disturbance.  We  shall 
succeed  by  patient  and  untiring  resolution  in  carrying 
through  the  legislation  and  administrative  action  which 
is  required.  It  is  that  resolute  action  I  ask  you  to 
support." 
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The  Manufacture  of  Book  Papers  from  Wood  Fibres* 

By  A.  0.  BOWNESS, 
The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Limited,  Hull,  Que. 


Li  the  manufacture  of  Book  Papers,  the  materials  . 
principally  used  are  rags  (cotton  and  linen)  ,sulphite 
pulp,  soda  pulp  and  groundwood.  Canada  being  one 
of  the  largest  pulpwood  countries  in  the  world,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  making  of  book  papers 
from  sulphite  pulp,  soda  pulp  and  groundwood. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  quality  of  materials  which  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  book  papers.  The  ideal  fibre  is  the  one  which 
retains  its  original  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  great- 
est extent  after  being  prepared  into  "half  stuff,"  i.e., 
in  the  cooking  and  bleaching  of  the  fibre,  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  such  a  fibre  has  the  best  felting  quali- 
ties. I  do  not  purpose  saying  anything  about  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp  other  than  to 
say  which  is  the  most  suitable  pulp  required  for  book 
papers.  What  the  papermaker  wants  is  a  strong  easy 
bleaching  pulp,  requiring  the  minimum  amount  of 
bleaching  powder  or  electrolytic  bleach  liquor.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  as  the  very  important  fact,  that  in  this  way  we 
obtain  a  good  white  color  and  a  nice  soft  fibre  with 
the  original  strength  and  elasticity  least  impaired, 
and  one  with  good  felting  qualities.  Better  results  are 
obtained  by  removing  all  the  lignin  in  the  wood  dur- 
ing the  cooking,  than  using  a  large  amount  of  bleach 
to  obtain  a  good  white  color.  Pulps  which  require  a 
large  amount  of  bleach  are  apt  to  produce  a  hard  brit- 
tle fibre  with  very  poor  felting  qualities,  the  resultant 
sheet  being  unsatisfactory,  however  carefully  treated 
in  the  beaters.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to  possible 
chlorination  or  residues  of  lime  salts  which  cannot 
be  entirely  eliminated  by  simply  washing  with  water. 
A  well  cooked  pulp  should  contain  from  90  to  95% 
cellulose,  in  other  words  should  not  lose  more  than  5 
to  10%  in  bleaching. 

No  doubt  at  some  time  or  other  every  superintendent 
has  met  with  pulps  which  were  difficult  to  bleach  to 
a  good  white  color.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  wash  out  the  spent  bleach  liquor,  and  treat 
the  pulp  for  a  short  time  with  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tion, afterwards  washing  and  then  bleaching  again  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  necessary,  too,  after  bleaching, 
to  wash  thoroughly  in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as 
possible  the  spent  bleach  liquor  or  lime  salts,  which 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stock  will  result  in  the 
fibre  being  hard  and  brittle.  Antichlors,  generally 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphite  of  soda  are  often  used 
to  neutralize  the  chlorine,  which  is  always  present  more 
or  less  in  the  stock,  but  this  treatment  has  its  attend- 
ant dangers  in  that  should  an  excess  be  used,  it  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  in  the  subsequent  sizing  and 
coloring.  Drying,  too,  has  an  effect  on  the  strength 
of  a  fibre,  every  drying  of  a  fibre  weakening  it  so  that 
it  might  be  well  to  seriously  consider  buying  pulp 


*Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
•  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Montreal,  January  30,  1919. 


in  a  wet  state  which  would  then  require  only  one 
drying  throughout  the  whole  process. 

For  a  good  general  bleached  stock,  I  have  obtained 
good  results  by  using  half  sulphite  and  half  soda 
pulp,  either  bleached  separately  or  together.  I  might 
mention  also  the  use  of  electrolytic  bleach  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  very  extensively  adopted  by  paper 
manufacturers  owing  no  doubt  to  the  high  cost  of 
power.  In  tests  made  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  Manchester,  using  an  electrolytic  bleach 
liquor  made  from  common  salt  and  water  containing 
12  grams  of  chlorine  per  litre  compared  with  chloride 
of  lime  liquor  containing  17  grams  per  litre,  it  was 
found  that  the  electrolytic  bleach  liquor  took  less  time, 
was  easier  to  wash  and  the  resultant  stock  was  softer 
and  more  pliable  than  with  the  chloride  of  lime.  Now- 
a-days  when  cooking  of  chemical  pulp  has  been  enor- 
mously devloped,  the  papermaker  is  able  to  purchase 
the  grade  of  pulp  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  As 
to  the  kind  of  groundwood  most  suitable,  I  would  say 
that  wood  ground  on  medium  sharp  stones  and  at 
about  60  lbs.  pressure  will  produce  a  pulp  having  the 
best  felting  qualities. 

Beating. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  stock  in  the  beater  before  beating.  It  consists  of 
small  biindles  of  fibres  known  as  filaments,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  beaterman  being  to  reduce  his  stock  to 
single  or  ultimate  fibres  without  the  crushing  that  is 
done  only  too  often.  From  past  experience  it  has 
been  found  that  small  beating  engines  produce  a 
stronger  pulp  than  large  ones.  Competition  growing 
keener  and  greater  production  required,  larger  rolls 
have  superseded  the  smaller  ones  thereby  increasing 
the  reducing  effect  of  the  beating  surface  but  detri- 
mental to  a  certain  extent  to  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
A  beating  engine  must  be  considered  as  a  combination 
of  a  reducing  apparatus  and  a  mixer.  The  circulation 
of  the  pulp  has  no  other  effect  than  to  mix  the  pulp 
properly  while  the  reducing  apparatus,  i.e.,  the  roll 
and  bedplate  should  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  What- 
ever  the  shape  or  size  of  a  beater  is,  it  must  be  sg 
constructed  that  no  stuff  will  lodge  in  any  part  ol 
it  and  must  have  a  roll  heavy  enough  to  thoroughly 
soften  the  pulp  and  keep  it  in  constant  motion.  Num- 
erous patents  have  been  taken  out  in  connection  with 
beating  engines,  but  generally  speaking  the  Hollander 
has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  as  yet.  Phosphor- 
bronze  knives  not  less  than  %*'  thick  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  paper  made  from  bleached  stock,  thus 
avoiding  any  contamination  with  oxide  of  iron  which 
is  liable  to  take  place  when  using  steel  knives.  Usually 
the  knives  in  the  roll  are  set  parallel  to  the  axia 
of  the  roll  and  the  bedplate, knives  at  an  angle,  which 
arrangement  imitates  to  some  extent  the  action  of  a 
pair  of  scissors. 

Bedplates  of  large  working  surfaces  have  been  tried, 
but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that  no  serious  devia- 
tions from  the  narrow  type  of  plate  are  of  much  value. 
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The  properties  required  of  a  book  of  writing  paper 
are : 

(1)  A  well  closed  sheet  Avith  a  good  eveu  surface. 

(2)  A  nice  soft  pliable  sheet  with  a  strong  feel  to  it. 

(3)  It  must  be  opaque,  and 

(4)  Bulk  well  even  with  a  high  finish. 

To  obtain  all  these  properties  the  treatment  of  the 
stock  in  the  beaters  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
important  operation  of  all.  The  properties  of  any 
paper  made,  depend  on  the  treatment  it  receives  dur- 
ing the  first  hour  and  a  half  in  the  beater.  To  get 
a  good  even  surface  which  will  take  the  required 
finish  with  the  least  calendering,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  brushing  out  or  reducing  the  stock  into  sin- 
gle or  ultimate  fibres.  The  roll  should  be  let  down 
to  a  little  more  than  a  rub,  just  sufficient  to  mill  the 
stuff,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  about  two  hours. 
I  refer  now  only  to  wood  fibres.  As  the  stock  is  re- 
quired .short  and  fairly  free  to  enable  the  machine- 
tender  to  get  a  good  level  sheet  on  the  wire,  all  the 
cutting  action  should  be  done  in  a  Jordan  or  Marshall 
refiner,  the  latter  preferred,  owing  to  the  extra  brush- 
ing action  of  the  disc.  In  this  way  the  fibres  retain 
their  original  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  greatest 
extent,  producing  a  stock  which  will  have  the  best 
felting  or  interweaving  properties  and  will  enable  the 
machine-tender  to  obtain  a  good  level  sheet  which 
quite  naturally  will  require  the  least  calendering  to 
obtain  the  required  finish  and  so  bulk  well.  In  these 
strenuoiis  days  of  large  production,  the  refiner  proves 
its  worth.  If  the  stock  is  beaten  to  the  required  length 
in  the  beater,  then  the  refiner  is  not  of  great  value. 
On  the  other  hand  ,if  the  beating  consists  of  simply 
brushing  out  the  stock  and  cutting  to  the  required 
length  in  the  refiner,  then  the  refiner  will  prove  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  time,  which 
means  more  production,  but  giving  the  beaterman 
more  time  to  brush  out  his  stock  which  is  so  very 
important,  and  will  result  in  a  much  better  sheet  of 
paper. 

With  regard  to  the  refiner — I  might  say  that  the 
preceding  remarks  only  apply  to  wood  papers — not  to 
hard  stock  such  as  rags  or  rope  which  must  be  beaten 
to  the  required  length  in  the  beaters  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  beaterman 
should  be  to  retain  the  original  strength  and  elasticity 
of  the  fibre  as  much  as  possible  in  any  kind  of  paper 
and  so  obtain  the  maximum  strength  from  his  stock. 
Putting  the  roll  down  too  heavy  at  first  should  be 
avoided  as  the  fibres,  while  still  retaining  their  length 
to  a  certain  extent,  will  become  weakened  and  the  sheet 
will  have  a  raw  soft  feel  which  even  the  addition  of 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  starch  will  not  over- 
come. Worn  bedplates  are  often  a  source  of  trouble, 
in  that  the  roll  has  to  be  put  so  firmly  down  in  order 
to  make  fine  stuff,  which  means  extra  driving  power, 
and  the  stuff  having  to  be  kept  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  beater  before  it  can  be  made  fine,  is  very  liable 
to  become  too  soft. 

Sizing. 

Some  book  and  Avriting  papers  must  have  good  water 
and  ink  resisting  qualities,  while  others  do  not  re- 
quire to  have  this  quality  to  any  great  extent.  This  is 
obtained  by  sizing  agents  added  to  the  stock  in  the 
beaters.  For  these  grades  of  paper  we  are  practically 
limited  to  rosin  in  general  practice.  The  cost  is  rea- 
sonable and  the  rosin  soap  easily  made  by  boiling 


rosin  with  an  alkaline  solution,  usually  soda  ash.  Some 
papermafkers  claim  that  the  degree  of  sizing  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  free  rosin  deposited  on  the 
fibres,  while  others  claim  that  the  active  sizing  agent 
consists  of  resinate  of  alumina  formed  when  the  rosin 
soap  is  decomposed  by  the  alum.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  which  theory  is  the  correct  one,  but  would  like 
to  mention  that  1  have  obtained  satisfactory  results 
using  both  a  neutral  size  containing  no  free  rosin  and 
an  acid  size  containing  35  to  40%  free  rosin.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  the  high  free  rosin  size  for  one  im- 
portant reason,  viz.,  the  cost.  Using  less  soda  ash 
in  boiling  the  rosin,  less  alum  is  required  to  precipitate 
the  combined  rosin,  as  well  as  less  size  to  obtain  the 
same  degree  of  sizing  than  is  required  when  using  a 
neutral  size.  Naturally  in  a  high  free  rosin  size  one 
might  say  there  is  the  danger  of  rosin  spots  in  the 
paper,  but  this  danger  has  been  practically  eliminated 
in  the  method  of  making  the  size  solution.  Size  should 
be  added  to  the  beater  in  a  dilute  emulsion  as  in  this 
way  the  permeation  is  more  complete  than  by  adding 
the  thick  rosin  soap.  Apart  from  the  composition  of 
the  sizing  solution  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stock  in  the  beater.  When  the  beaters  are 
heavily  loaded  with  as  much  stuff  as  possible,  the 
ultimate  fibres  do  not  come  under  the  cutting  action 
of  the  knives  owing  to  the  body  of  the  stuff  between 
the  roll  and  the  plate  and  thus  though  well  hammered 
out,  the  original  form  and  elasticity  of  the  fibres  are 
preserved.  There  are  two  reasons  why  stuff  prepared 
this  way  will  size  well:  (1)  Such  stuff  carried  down 
the  wire  retains  its  water  obstinately  and  the  size  coat- 
ing is  well  felted  among  the  fibres  before  the  water 
is  drawn  out  by  the  suction  pumps,  the  loss  of  size 
in  the  backwater  being  small.  (2)  The  strength  and 
flexibility  of  the  fibres  enable  them  to  felt  closely 
when  coated  with  the  resinate  of  alumina  and  a  strong 
well  sized  paper  is  produced  with  the  usual  amount 
of  alum  and  size. 

Paper  dried  by  hot  air  is  very  poorly  sized  com- 
pared with  paper  dried  on  the  machine.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  resinate  of  alumina  which  has  been 
precipitated  on  the  fibres  in  the  beater,  becoming 
fused  and  spread  out  and  into  the  interstices  of  the 
paper  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase  the  water 
and  ink  resisting  qualities. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  or  alvim  as  it  is  generally  call- 
ed, is  used  to  precipitate  the  combined  rosin  in  the 
size,  the  amount  depending  on  the  quantity  of  soda 
ash  used  to  saponify  the  rosin  and  also  to  precipitate 
any  lime  or  magnesium  salts  if  the  water  used  is  hard. 
Most  papermakers  use  a  slight  excess  of  alum  which 
has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  paper  and  giving  it  a 
better  rattle  and  acts  as  a  mordant  in  helping  to  fix 
the  color. 

Loading  and  Coloring. 

The  addition  of  loading  within  reasonable  limits 
should  not  be  considered  an  adulteration  which  is  so 
often  the  case.  From  10  to  15%  can  be  safely  carried, 
making  the  paper  more  absorbent  and  opaque,  en- 
abling it  to  print  much  better,  and  lessening  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  friction  when  in  contact  with 
the  type  Avhen  printing.  When  selecting  the  most 
suitable  loading  material  there  are  three  important 
points  to  be  considered: 

(1)  That  its  chemical  nature  is  such  that  when  in 
contact  with  free  acids  or  chlorine  compounds 
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which  are  liable  to  be  present  in  the  stock,  no 
chemical  or  physical  change  takes  place. 

(2)  It  should  be  free  from  sand  or  coarse  particles 
which  would  tend  to  impair  the  value  of  the 
paper. 

(3)  The  color  should  be  bright  enough  to  blend  with 
the  shades  of  paper  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Kaolin  or  China  clay  is  the  loading  generally  used 
in  this  class  of  paper,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
giving  a  sheet  of  closer  texture  which  takes  up  ink 
more  rapidly  and  helping  materially  in  bringing  up 
the  surface  when  calendering.  Chemical  wood  fibres 
being  transparent,  China  clay  also  makes  a  paper 
opaque,  a  very  important  point  in  book  papers.  Some 
papermakers  boil  the  clay  with  rosin  size,  the  idea 
being  that  in  this  way  it  is  more  firmly  held  by  the 
fibres  and  dess  liable  to  pass  through  the  meshes  of 
the  machine  wire.  In  my  opinion,  the  amount  carried, 
as  in  the  case  of  sizing,  depends  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent on  the  nature  of  the  stock  and  the  treatment  it 
has  received  in  the  beaters.  The  sizing  and  feel  of 
clay  loaded  papers  are  never  so  good  as  papers  loaded 
with  such  materials  as  pearl  hardening  (calcium  sul- 
phate) barium  sulphate  or  agalite  but  these  are  gen- 
erallv  UvSed  in  the  better  oualities  of  writing  paT5ers. 
Starch  is  often  added  to  stiffen  up  a  paper  as  well  as 
for  imnarting  a  hish  finish  in  the  subsequent  calender- 
ing. When  starch  is  boiled  with  the  resinate  of  soda 
solution  a  larger  percentage  is  retained  by  the  paper. 
While  taking  on  quite  as  good  a  surface  it  has  not  the 
firmness  or  rattle  obtained  when  the  starch  is  added 
in  the  dry  state. 

The  addition  of  coloring  matter  is  necessary  for 
white  papers  even  when  using  all  bleached  stock  of  a 
good  white  color.  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  a 
point  which  might  prove  useful  when  using  colors. 
There  are  three  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow, 
which  used  in  the  proper  proportion  make  white. 
Should  the  stock  be  either  on  the  red,  blue  or  yellow 
shade,  the  addition  of  the  other  two  colors  will  cor- 
rect it.  For  example,  when  using  a  furnish  of  all 
bleached  stock  which  has  ahvays  more  or  less  a  yel- 
low shade  to  it,  and  which  has  to  be  corrected  to  ob- 
tain a  good  white  color,  the  addition  of  red  and  blue, 
the  two  other  primary  colors  Avill  correct  the  yellow 
shade  and  give  a  good  white  color. 

Chests  and  Screens. 

In  some  mills  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
paper  is  a  serious  matter.  Several  devices  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success  -I  believe,  but  a  proper 
arrangement  of  stuff  chests  will  go  a  long  way  in 
overcoming  this  trouble.  The  best  plan  is  to  have 
two  large  chests  each  capable  of  holding  more  than 
the  contents  of  a  beater  when  diluted  with  water  to 
its  usual  consistency  and  a  smaller  one  placed  so  that 
the  stock  will  run  by  gravity  to  the  mixing  box  on  the 
machine.  The  stock  from  the  beater  is  emptied  into 
one  of  the  large  chests,  being  thoroughly  mixed  be-' 
fore  it  is  pumped  through  the  refiner  into  the  other 
largfe  chest  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  smaller 
one,  which  should  always  have  an  overflow,  and  al- 
lowed to  flow  by  gravity  to  the  mixing  box.  In  this 
Avay  the  coi--;sistency  of  the  stock  can  always  be  main- 
tained with  a  little  attention  from  the  beaterman 
when  emptying  a  bfeater.  Trouble  will  also  be  caused 
from  bad  weight,  especially  when  making  thick  papers 
carrying  a  large  percentage  of  loading  if  the  agitator 


revolves  too  slowly,  a  good  speed  for  all  round  work 
being  from  6  to  8  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  run  the  stock  slowly  from  the  mixing 
box  through  a  series  of  wooden  troughs  or  sand  traps, 
generally  of  a  sinuous  form,  having  thin  strips  of  wood 
placed  at  intervals  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  or  the 
bottom  covered  with  woolen  felt  serving  to  retain 
any  of  the  heavier  particles  of  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  which 
may  be  deposited  while  the  pulp  is  flowing  to  the 
screens. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  efficiency  of  flat  and  rot- 
ary screens.  On  this  class  of  stock,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  rotary  screen  has  proved  most 
satisfactory,  needing  little  or  no  attention,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  being  much  less  than  with  flat  screens. 
Bolts  or  screws  working  slack,  which  is  often  the 
ease  with  badly  fitting  screen  plates  often  cause  small 
hard  knots  in  the  paper  which  when  calendered  will 
result  in  a  dark  spot,  the  centre  of  which  is  trans- 
parent. 

Pointers  for  the  Machine -Tender. 

The  troubles  of  a  machine-tender  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  However,  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant questions  relative  to  the  paper  machine  might  prove 
interesting. 

The  question  as  to  the  most  suitable  lensrth  for  the 
machine  wire  is  one  on  which  there  is  srreat  divprsitv 
of  opinion.  The  speed  of  the  machine  and  the  nafnre 
of  the  stock  to  be  worked  must  be  taken  into  eonsidf^r- 
ation  in  rpp'ard  to  thf  Ipno-tb  of  fho  wire.  For  a  soft 
greasy  stock  at  a  quick  speed  a  65  foot  wire  will  be 
Sin  advantage,  whereas  if  look  is  the  most  important, 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  with  a  38  to  40  foot 
wire.  To  get  a  fairly  good  sheet  on  a  65  foot  wire, 
the  stuff  must  be  very  free,  otherwise  it  will  be  so 
inert  before  it  reaches  the  dandy  that  papers  will  have 
a  dull  crushed  look,  especially  when  making  woves. 
When  the  stuff  is  free  enough  to  counteract  this  dead- 
ness,  the  table  rolls  in  contact  with  the  wire  take  away 
so  much  of  the  water  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  imnression  with  the  dandy  though  more  water 
is  used.  Ivowerinst  some  of  the  rolls  out  of  contact 
Avith  the  wire  will  allow  a  lonsrer  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  shake  and  less  water  would  be  required. 
It  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  water  used  the  greater  the 
loss  of  size  and  loading  in  the  back^vater.  The  spread 
and  look  of  a  sheet  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  shake 
which  should  at  all  times  be  a  smooth  push  and  pull. 
Too  much  play  on  account  of  the  brasses  which  sup- 
port the  shake  bars,  etc.,  becomins:  worn  will  resTilt 
in  a  double  shake  causins:  thin  edges.  If  the  shake 
is  too  long,  the  stuff  will  be  washed  back  from  the 
deckle  strap  causing  a  white  mark  about  three  inches 
from  the  edge  on  each  side  similar  to  that  caused  by 
a  ridge  in  the  wire. 

The  life  of  a  wire  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  care  and  attention  of  the  machine-tender.  It 
is  also  very  necessary  to  have  all  the  rolls  lined  up  as 
often  as  possible  when  changing  a  wire.  Even  if  this 
is  done  regularly,  it  Avill  be  noticed  that  the  wire  some- 
times becomes  slack  on  either  of  the  edges  after  runn- 
ing for  some  time.  This  is  caused  by  the  shower  pipe 
becoming  choked  up  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  in- 
^'low,  and  the  wire  being  much  more  dry,  is  strained 
in  passing  over  the  rolls.  A  good  strong  shower  should 
ahvays  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  meshes  clear,  lessen 
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the  strain  of  the  suction  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
wire. 

Careful  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  suction 
boxes.  Scored  boxes  are  often  a  source  of  trouble,  due 
to  small  particles  of  sand  or  grit  becoming  embedded 
in  the  cover,  which  very  quickly  ridge  or  score  the 
wire,  causing  white  marks  similar  to  thin  edges,  to 
appear,  and  shortening  very  materially  the  life  of  the 
wire  if  allowed  to  run  any  length  of  time.  Different 
covers  such  as  brass,  vulcanite,  glass,  mahogany  and 
maple  have  been  used  to  face  the  boxes  with,  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  hard  maple  is  used.  Though  less  hard 
on  the  wire,  boxes  faced  with  maple  are  very  apt  to 
vibrate  when  drawing  hard.  This  can  be  overcome  to 
a  great  extent  by  inserting  a  strip  of  vulcanite,  which 
must  be  fitted  very  closely,  otherwise  it  will  draw  air. 

Running  a  wire  too  slack  is  liable  to  cause  creases 
in  the  paper  under  the  couch  rolls.  This  crease  may 
give  no  sign  of  its  presence  until  the  calenders  are 
reached,  where  it  invariably  causes  a  break  between 
the  dryers  and  calenders.  Tightening  up  the  wire  and 
putting  more  weight  on  the  coucher  will  usually  get 
rid  of  these  creases  and  so  prevent  much  broke  being 
made.  Dirty  or  raised  seams  will  cause  breaking  both 
at  the  press  roll  and  the  calenders.  A  little^  vitriol 
poured  on  the  dirty  part  of  the  wire  or  blowing  out 
by  a  jet  of  steam  Avill  jrenerallv  remedy  this.  Should 
the  trouble  be  caused  by  a  raised  seam,  the  stretch 
roll  will  have  to  be  put  down  a  few  turns.  Another 
cause  of  broke  is  "foaminff."  which  is  a  verv  serious 
matter  with  some  mills.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  water  used  in  the  beaters,  as  often  the 
carbonic  acid  expelled  from  the  lime  salts  contained 
in  hard  water  is  the  cause  of  foaming.  An  additional 
quantity  of  alum  should  be  added  to  the  beater  when 
furnishing  in  ord^r  to  precipitate  the  lime  salts  in  the 
water.  A  foam  killer  which  has  proved  very  efficient 
is  made  of  raw  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  bleach  li- 
quor. 

Worn  edjres  of  the  coucher  .iacket  are  also  trouble- 
some, causing  the  paper  instead  of  couching  properlv, 
to  adhere  to  the  jacket,  eroincr  far  enough  up  the  roll 
to  cause  the  edge  to  crack  and  crease  going  under  the 
prpss  roll.  Easin?  the  weicrhts  on  the  coucher  and 
liftinqr  the  guard  board  a  little  will  help,  while  slack- 
ening the  wire  draw  and  allowing  the  web  to  go  far- 
ther down  the  wire,  decreases  the  risk  of  the  paper  ad- 
hering to  the  coucher.  By  fixing  a  small  jet  of  water 
so  that  it  will  play  on  the  edffe  of  the  coucher,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  paper  before  it  passes  under 
the  guard  board,  the  edge  can  he  kept  much  cleaner, 
and  this  also  lessens  the  liability  of  the  paper  to  ad- 
here to  it.  Suction  couch  rolls  are  spoken  very  highly 
of,  results  obtained  beinsr  very  satisfactory,  and  elim- 
inating any  trouble  caused  by  the  jacketed  couch  roll. 

Another  important  point  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
'the  seams  of  the  felts  snuare.  Tn  the  case  of  wet  felts 
where  the  seam  of  the  felt  is  off  the  snuare.  the  warp 
lies  at  the  same  ansrle  as  the  seam,  and  thus  by  closing 
the  pores  retards  the  escape  of  the  air,  often  causing 
"blowing."  Usins:  a  small  suction  box  under  the  felt 
before  running  through  the  press,  will  completely  cure 
this.  To  square  the  seam  either  in  wet  or  dry  felts  as 
well  as  the  wire,  the  side  that  is  first  must  be  tight- 
ened up,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  check  the  run  as 
both  wire  and  felts  will  incline  to  run  from  the  side 
which  has  been  tightened  up.  This  should  always  be 
done  after  starting  a  new  felt,  otherwise  the  felt  Avill 
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become  unequally  stretched  and  give  lots  of  trouble 
by  moving  about  when  it  gets  old  or  worn  out. 

The  pressure  on  the  press  rolls  varies  according  to 
the  particular  requirements  in  the  finished  paper. 
Should  the  paper  require  to  be  calendered,  the  drier 
it  leaves  the  press  roll  the  better  it  will  bulk,  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  paper  is  to  be  rough  finished,  then 
it  will  bulk  better  if  the  pressure  on  the  rolls  is  very 
light.  A  dirty  second  press  felt  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  cockling,  the  paper  in  contact  with 
the  dirty  part  of  the  felt,  is  much  damper  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  dryers  and  is  liable  to  be- 
come blistered  from  the  suddenness  of  the  drying. 
Keeping  the  dryer  felts  tight  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing cockling  by  pres.sino-  the  paper  more  uniformly 
against  the  dryers.  The  drying  of  the  paper  should 
always  be  done  gradually,  the  heat  of  the  dryers 
gradually  increasing  towards  the  dry  end,  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  contraction. 

Keeping  the  draws  right  is  necessary,  too,  especially 
the  draw  from  the  first  pross  to  the  second  press. 
Should  this  draw  be  too  tight,  the  web  will  be  pulled 
and  .stretched  at  the  edges,  and  though  no  cracks  may 
be  seen,  the  contraction  and  consequent  strain,  as  the 
paper  is  dried,  will  cause  the  weakened  edcrp  to  break 
as  the  draws  become  tiq-htpnpd  towards  the  drv  end. 

Breaking    at    the    calenders    may    also  be  caused 
thronjrh  havinsr  the  draws  too  slack,  causinsr  the  panpr 
to  fold  over  at  the  ed?e  when  enterinfr  the  pr^ss  folds. 
Tf  the  draw  on  the  drvers  bp  too  slack,  espepiallv  near 
the  wet  end.  the  fplts,  if  th^v  are  ti<?ht,  will  takp  up 
the  slack,  and  i"  doine  so  will  cause  vprv  minutp  folds 
on  the  edge  of  the  paper.   Tt  is  an  advantasre  to  have 
two  sections  of  drvers  and  a  pair  of  hierhly  polished 
rolls  called  smoothers  placed  between  the  sections  and 
heated  with  stpam,  thouq-h  not  to  the  same  p^tpnt  as 
the  drvers.    Th^se  roll-^  hpip  to  close  the  shpct.  and 
also  crreatlv  assist  the  finish  in  the  snbspmiprit  calen- 
dering.   Bv  keening  thp  napor  a  little  damp  as  it 
passes  throufirh  the  smoothiror  rolls,  and  not  hpatin? 
the  last  drvers  any  morp  than  is  ppcessarv  to  nrpvpnt 
damp  spots,  the    surfap"  imparted    bv  the  calender 
rolls  is  muph  improved.  "Whpn  a  good  surface  is  want- 
ed, the  stuff  must  be  kept  fine.     Lonsr  stuff,  though 
takinsr  on  a  erood  finish,  alwavs  rises  up  in  the  shppt, 
causinsr  a  roiifrhness.  especiallv  on  the  Tinderside.  The 
amount  of  finish  qriven  to  a  paper  dpppuds  to  a  larcre 
extpnt  upon  the  amonnt  of  moi«?ture  it  contains,  the 
moisture  bpincr  apnlipd  after  drvinir.  usnallv  bv  means 
of  condensation  of  steam.    Thp  hieh  machiup  finish 
thus  obtainpd  is  liable  to  go  back  owinsr  to  moisture 
applied  in  this  way  beinsr  merely  on  the  surface,  and 
not  having  time  to  penetrate  into  the  paper.  Papers 
requiring  a  very  hisrh  finish  for  masrazine  and  illus- 
trated Avork  are  srenprallv  srlazed  on  the  supercalender 
—the  contact  with  the  metal  and  cotton  or  paper  cov- 
ered rolls,  has  the  effect  of  impartinsr  a  velvety  feel 
unobtainable  by  calenders  on  the  machines. 

In  conclusion.  T  would  like  to  add  a  word  regarding 
technical  education.  Nowhere  could  it  be  used  to  more 
advantage  than  in  the  beater-room,  where  there  is  yet 
ample  room  for  interesting  and  profitable  enquiry, 
the  importance  of  investigating  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  bealiing,  the  right  temperature  of  the 
stock,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
papermakers,  for  undoubtedly  the  paper  is  made  in 
the  beater  and  run  off  on  the  machine. 


In  opening  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Rolland 
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said :  There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Bowness  did  not  mention 
—the  percentage  of  resin  which  should  be  employed 
in  making  book  paper.  Mr.  Best,  who  has  had  consid- 
erable experience,  might  tell  us  what  percentage  of 
resin  should  be  used  and  how  much  he  thinks  is  used. 

Mr.  Best  remarked :  To  mention  a  particular  in- 
stance, the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  made  with  0.6 
per  cent  of  resin.  Book  paper  runs  as  high  as  1%  per 
cent,  but  the  percentage  of  resin  used  will  have  quite 
an  effect  besides  the  sizing,  that  is,  ink  resistance.  It 
will  make  a  paper  a  good  deal  harder,  which  is  a  bad 
feature,  as  Mr.  Bowness  emphasized.  The  amount  of 
alum  also  affects  the  feel  of  the  paper.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Holland's  questions  as  to  what  percentage  of  resin 
is  lost ;  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  is  no  resin 
lost ;  no  matter  how  much  you  put  into  it,  it  is  all 
retained.  It  goes  up  as  high  as  8  or  9  per  cent  in 
some  papers,  and  the  characteristics  of  resin  increase 
the  stiffness  and  rattle  of  the  paper  all  the  way  up. 

In  regard  to  the  loss,  Mr.  Bowness  said :  In  a  mill 
Avhere  the  Fullner  Save-all  was  installed  the  back 
water  ran  away  perfectly  clear,  which,  if  I  remember, 
showed  a  saving  of  5  to  7  per  cent.  The  back  water 
was  perfectly  clear  in  running  away,  and  practically 
all  the  loading  was  saved. 

Mr.  Stadler  made  the  following  remarks  regarding 
losses.  In  regard  to  the  passage  where  the  speaker 
said  that  the  loss  increases  if  the  percentage  of  water 
is  increased  on  the  Avire.  I  don't  quite  see  it  that 
way,  because  I  presume  in  the  writing  paper  industry 
they  do  the  same  as  in  the  newspaper  industry,  they 
circulate  the  water,  and  consequently  the  losses  are 
about  the  same  standard.  But  it  should  be  particular- 
Iv  emphasized,  that  anyone  in  running  a  paper  ma- 
chine should  not  use  more  shower  pipes  than  he 
need,  and  if  possible  use  shower  pipes  on  which  the 
water  is  brought  back  from  the  machine.  By  such  an 
arrangement  there  is  a  very  material  saving  in  fibre. 

Another  thing  is  the  question  of  the  pulp  grin  dine: 
pressure  most  suitable  for  writing  paper.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  it  should  be  ground  at  a  sixty-pound  per 
square  inch.  "What  is  the  basis  of  that?  That  is  one 
thing  we  ought  to  reduce.  It  is  a  factor — the  square 
inch  basis  on  the  pocket. 

I  would  be  much  interested  if  the  author  would  tell 
us  whether  he  used  any  instruments  or  simply  Avorked 
by  the  old  rule-of-thumb  method,  because  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  plant,  and  T  don't 
know  whether  he  uses  any  instruments,  or  not. 

Mr.  Bowness.:  "We  are  not  using  any  instruments,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  operations  Avith  the  differ- 
ent pulps  would  be  against  using  any  standard  pres- 
sure, and  so  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  heard  that 
they  are  used  in  beating.  Of  course,  I  cannot  ^<^y 
they  are  not  used,  but  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Stadler:  The  closing  remarks  were  very  inter- 
esting when  it  Avas  emphasized  that  the  technical  edu- 
cation is  very  essential,  and  fui'thermore,  that  the  pa- 
per is  made  in  the  beater  room.  It  is  probably  in  order 
to  say  that  nobody  Avould  think  to-day  of  boiling  sul- 
phite pulp  without  having  recording  instruments  as 
to  temperature,  pressure,  etc.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
in  the  Avriting  paper  industry  Avith.  all  important  fac- 
tors in  the  beater  room — I  have  seen  but  one  mill  in 
North  Arajerica  using  instruments  in  the  beater  room 
and  I  anr-csure  that  various  standard  instruments 
could  be  applied  to  adA^antage  in  the  making  of  Avrit- 
ing  paper  in  this  country. 

If  Ave  want  to.  expect  results  from  men  who  have 


received  technical  training,  we  must  give  them  speci- 
fic instructions.  Unless  you  provide  them  with  the 
machinery  or  instruments  so  that  their  knowledge  can 
be  applied  scientifically,  you  don't  progress  .  fast 
enough,  but  the  moment  you  introduce  instruments 
you  AA'ill  have  an  entirely  different  spirit  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  men  Avill  appreciate  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
think  the  sooner  you  do  that,  the  better  it  Avill  be  for 
the  industry  in  general.  If  we  want  to  take  the  world- 
lead  as  exporters,  Ave  must  use  every  instrument  we 
can.  ,X 


WINNIPEG  MAY  HAVE  BIG  PAPER  MILL. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  agitation  ■  in 
Winnipeg  to  have  a  paper  mill  located  in  that  city, 
and  more  particularly  a  neAvsprint  plant  owing  to  the 
long  haul  and  heavy  freight  charges  for  this  com- 
modit.y.  In  the  past  there  have  been  many  attempts 
and  extensive  negotiations  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
ject, but  all  have  come  to  naught  for  various  rea- 
sons. Now  the  legislative  committee  of  the  City 
Council  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  it  is  proposed  to 
take  a  referendum  of  the  ratepayers  to  erect  a  plant 
that  Avill  cost  three  million  dollars. 

Aid.  F.  0.  FoAvler,  sponsor  for  the  proposition, 
stated  that  newsprint  in  "Winnipeg  cost  to-day  $88 
per  ton,  including  $19  freight,  and  he  contended  that 
Avith  a  500  ton  mill,  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  $36 
per  ton,  Avhile,  with  a  100  ton  plant  the  cost  would  be 
$40  per  ton.  The  present  need  of  the  city  was  100 
tons  of  ncAvsprint  daily.  "Winnipeg  owns  its  own 
poAver  plant,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  employees 
of  the  mill  be  made  part  owners  and  have  an  interest 
in  the  actual  earnings.  The  plant  would  be  built 
Avithin  the  city  limits,  and  it  is  stated  there  are  un- 
limited stretches  of  timber  areas,  including  pulp 
Avood  in  Northern  Manitoba,  which  Avould  serve  as  a 
feeder  for  the  industry. 

It  is  estimated,  as  already  stated,  that  the  total 
outlay  for  the  mill  Avill  be  three  million  dollars,  and 
that  the  amoimt  paid  out  in  Avages  will  reach  $3,000 
Aveekly. 

J.  D.  Mc Arthur,  Avho  has  been  one  of  the  promot- 
ers of  a  paper  mill  in  the  west,  thought  before  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  proposal  it  should  be  given  strict 
and  thorough  investigation.  J.  J.  McDiarmid,  who 
some  time  ago  made  a  request  to  the  city  for  a  spe- 
cial Avater  and  poAver  rate  to  proceed  with  a  wrap- 
ping paper  plant,  has  along  with  Mr.  McArthur,  de- 
clared that  his  scheme  Avill  be  abandoned  if  "Winni- 
pesr  launches  its  undertaking. 

Mr.  McDiarmid  added  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee Avas  talking  without  any  certain  facts  when  the 
members  stated  that,  Avith  a  500  ton  plant,  news- 
print could  be  turned  out  for  $36  per  ton,  Mr.  Mc- 
Diarmid remarked  that  it  could  not  be  done,  as  he 
had  gone  carefully  into -all  the  figures,  and  the  ex- 
pense Avould  be  much  higher.  There  the  matter  rests 
at  present,  and  Avhether  it  will  go  ahead  or  not  is 
problematical. 


KELLOGG  CAN  COOK. 

R.  S'.  Kellos'S"  a.7)peared  at  the  dinner  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  in  dress  suit  plus  a  big  brass  badge. 
It  bore  the  number  290  and  signified  that  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  has  seen  fit  to  give  him  a  license 
TAAdiich  Ave  saw)  to  the  title  of  Registered  Camp  Cook. 
Mr.  Kellogs"  is  not  in  the  lumber  business  now,  and 
cooking  sulphite  is  not- cooking  beans,  in  case  he  Avants 
to  cook  pulp. 
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The  Cornish  China  Clay  Industry 

From  Our  Own  Cornish  Correspondent, 
W.  TRETHEWEY. 

Since  my  last  notes  on  the  famous  Cornish  China 
Clay  Industry  much  has  happened  of  great  import 
and  interest  to  your  readers,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
this  letter  will  reach  you  in  time  for  an  early  publi- 
cation in  the  New  Year.  For  two  years  I  have  been 
away  from  the  quietude  of  the  clay-land  of  Cornwall, 
and  have  been  attached  to  the  Army  Post  Office  in 
London,  and  could  not,  therefore,  devote  the  time  I 
so  much  desired  in  keeping  your  readers  informed  of 
the  doings  in  the  clay  industry  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  them.  However,  I  will  do  my  best  in  the  brief 
respite  at  my  disposal  to  give  yo\ir  readers  a  review 
of  the  present  sitiiation.  In  the  first  place  the  armis- 
tice, which  is  a  good  augury  for  the  ultimate  peace  of 
the  world,  came  as  a  great  relief  to  those  of  us  who 
inhabit  the  British  Isles,  and  was  none  the  less  wel- 
comed by  your  own  country. 

Commercially  speaking,  our  connection  with  Can- 
ada, as  far  as  our  china  clay  interest  was  concerned, 
was  in  its  infancy,  but  there  were  indications  before 
the  Avar  of  Canada  becoming  one  of  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  future,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
we  once  more  get  back  to  our  normal  conditions  of 
production  and  shipping,  Canada  will  rank  among 
our  best  customers. 

Before  the  war  the  production  of  china  clay  was, 
perhaps,  Cornwall's  most  flourishing  occupation.  Af- 
ter a  few  months  of  re-construction  it  will  become  so 
again.  China  clay  is  very  largely  a  product  peculiar 
to  our  own  country.  Clay  of  a  sort  can  be  got  else- 
where, but  when  the  best  is  absolutely  essential  one 
mu.st  come  to  Cornwall  for  it ;  thus  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  china  clay  merchants  possess  a  monopoly 
in  a  product  of  great  value  in  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tures. 

Those  engaged  in  a  proprietory  capacity  in  the 
china  clay  industry  have  suffered  terribly  through 
the  war,  many  companies  having  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  financial  embarrassment.  As  wages 
have  increased  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  clay  pro- 
ducers have  been  at  all  unmindful  of  the  very  hard 
times  through  which  their  workmen  have  passed, 
and  if  those  increases  have  not  compared  Avith  the 
increase  of  living,  it  has  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
clay  firms  were  not  in  a  financial  position  to  bear 
it.  The  closing  months  of  the  year  1917,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped  by  all  associated  with  the  china  clay 
industry,  Avill  mark  a  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  and  development  of  this  section  of  British 
commerce.  The  fact  that  china  clay  holds  the  field 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  raw  materials  obtainable,  and 
that  it  is  such  an  indispensable  product  in  such  large 
industries  as  pottery  and  porcelain  ware,  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  classes  of  paper,  it  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  in  bleaching  and  the  production  of 
cotton,  and  quite  a  variety  of  chemical  and  other 
uses,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  of  raw  materials  on  the  market.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  Cornish  clay  producers  were  subjected 
to  a  very  spirited  competition  for  various  continental 
and  other  markets,  and  now,  upon  reflection,  such 
competitive  anxiety  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  hoped  that  those  clay  mer- 
chants who  are  noAv  associated  with  the  latest  scheme 


will  never  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  again  by 
such  fears  of  competition  or  even  substitution.  These 
are  mere  bogies  produced  by  those  desirous  that  the 
china  clay  producers  should  continue  to  be  a  disor- 
ganized and  competitive  crowd  of  salesmen.  The  new 
scheme  which  has  evolved  out  of  sheer  adversity 
wrought  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  best  possible  solution,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  it  has  certainly  obtained  the  highest 
possible  satisfaction  expected.  It  was  not  adopted 
without  due  deliberation,  but  after  six  months'  fre- 
quent interchange  of  opinions  and  the  practical 
unanimity  displayed  throughout,  its  whole  progress 
and  final  adoption  augurs  well  for  its  futiire  success 
and  utility. 

The  "Associated  China  Clays,  Limited,"  is  the 
registered  name  of  the  new  combine  for  the  china 
clay  trade  of  both  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  "Cartelle"  for  a  minimum 
period  of  seven  years.  Common  adversity,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  the  chief  cause  of  bringing  into 
effect  this  all  important  and  absorbing  project.  The 
enormously  increased  cost  of  production  with  no  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  selling  prices,  was  bearing  far 
too  heavily  upon  the  traders  generally  for  the  capi- 
tal invested  to  with.stand,  and  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  many  of  the  firms  were  obliged  to  suspend 
their  operations  temporarily,  whilst  others  were  faced 
with  heavy  financial  propositions.  The  "Associated 
China  Clays,  Limited,"  Avill  be  controlled  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  a  "Clearing  House."  Not  only  will 
the  selling  prices  be  fixed  and  the  quantities  for  the 
various  markets  be  distributed,  but  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  railway  and  shipping  transactions, 
and  transit,  and  many  other  advantages  will  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  It  is  even  contemplated  that  at  no 
distant  date  the  new  combination  may  regulate  the 
deliveries  of  china  stone  and  the  distribution  of  china 
clay  casks  and  sacks,  and  that  a  purchasing  board  or 
department  may  be  established  for  the  purchase  of 
coal  and  other  goods  for  the  trade,  which  should  be 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

The  powers  of  the  new  combine  taken  under  the 
articles  of  association  are  both  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  reflect  nothing  but  the  highest  credit  on 
the  part  of  those  clay  merchants  who  not  only  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  such  a  commendable  scheme,  but 
brought  it  to  such  a  satisfactory  consummation.  The 
registered  offices  of  the  "Associated  China  Clays, 
Ltd.,"  are  at  St.  Anstell,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
commodious  and  historic  mansion  known  as  "The  Old 
House,"  has  been  acquired  and  its  control  of  the 
trade  took  effect  from  January  1st,  1918.  Among 
the  numerous  benefits  which  the  consuming  market 
.should  soon  derive  is  the  continuity  of  deliveries  and 
uniformity  of  quality  under  commitments  entered  in- 
to. The  new  scheme  has  also  this  further  merit  to 
commend  itself,  in  that  it  does  not  countenance  the 
limitation  of  prodiiction  in  order  to  create  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity,  for  the  purpose  of  inflating  the  prices. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  output  will  be  limited  is 
simply  the  demands  of  the  market.  With  the  pool- 
inff  of  interests  in  one  central  orsranization  and  the 
settingr  up  of  machinerA'  for  seeking,  developing:  and 
fostering  markets  the  demands  for  china  clay  in  fu- 
ture should  be  largely  augmented.  Energies  that 
have  been  spent  in  competition  in  the  past  between 
producers  should  noA<'  be  applied  in  the  extension  of 
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markets,  and  particularly  those  of  Canada  and  tlie 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  alone  will  the  output  of  the  Cornish  clay  be 
limited. 

In  everything  that  the  china  clay  industry  has 
done  during  the  war  the  proprietors  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  During 
the  past  year  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Department  of  our  Government, 
addre.ssing  a  body  of  manufacturers,  declared  that 
in  the  coming  commercial  war  the  combination  of 
firms  engaged  in  particular  industries  is  of  the  first 
importance  and  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  all 
associated  therewith,  and  as  the  china  clay  industry 
■was  among  the  very  first  to  adopt  this  principle, 
and  also  the  formation  of  a  National  Council  for  the 
China  Clay  and  Stone  Industries  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, it  shows  the  keen  desirability  of  our  Cornish 
clay  merchants  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
times.  This  National  Council  just  referred  to  was 
formed  as  a  result  and  in  conformity  with  the  Whit- 
ley Reports,  or  the  Government's  Commission  results 
on  the  subject  of  labor,  and  comprises  twenty  mem- 
bers equally  divided  between  employees  and  em- 
ployed, and  had  been  established  with  a  view  to  bet- 
ter organization  and  closer  working  with  the  employ- 
ers and  the  employed,  and  also  in  the  negotiation 
with  Government  departments.  The  functions  of  the 
National  Council  were  by  no  means  limited  to  mat- 
ters affecting  the  conditions  of  labor.  They  Avill  in- 
clude the  restoration  and  advancement  of  productive 
capacity:  peace  problems,  prior  claims  to  raw  mater- 
ial, machinery  essential  to  the  industry,  financial  fa- 
cilities for  the  cementing  and  extension  of  trade,  new 
outlets  for  this  product,  and  everv  possible  use  that 
can  be  made  for  it  as  well  as  its  refuse  or  by-products 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  articles  of  commerce,  and 
also  the  absorption  of  surplus  war  stores  that  may  be 
available  on  the  resumntion  of  normal  conditions.  In 
general  the  National  Council  mav  be  regarded  as  a 
national  movement  applving  itself  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  commercial,  indiistrial,  and  manufacturing 
needs  of  the  industry.  This  National  Council  has  ren- 
dered effective  service  to  the  trade  in  various  ways 
already  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  recruitment  and 
transmission  of  orders. 

The  successful  formation  of  the  "Associated  China 
Clavs.  Ltd.,"  has  naturally  given  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade.  While  matters  may  even  now  take 
some  time  to  adiust  themselves  the  benefits  accru- 
iri<?  cannot  loner  be  delayed,  as  a  great  boom  is  con- 
fidentlv  anticipated.  One*  of  the  stronsrest  points  of 
the  combine  is  that  all  markets  will  be  well  consid- 
ered, and  prices  adopted  with  such  moderation  that 
nothing  but  the  best  results  can  be  achieved.  For- 
^^nnately  for  the  clay  trade  of  Cornwall  the  new 
T^oard  of  Management  is  composed  of  a  body  of  gen- 
*^'°mpn  earmlilp  and  experienced  and  will  be  found 
^"llv  qualified  to  pilot  the  trade  to  victory  and  suc- 
cess. 

An  article  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  British 
"Paper  Maker"  would  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers,  and  considering  it  has  only  just  recent- 
Iv  been  published  it  will  give  those  associated  with 
the  great  Canadian  paper  making  trade  the  views  of 
one  of  our  principal  exponents. 

"The  demands  made  upon  the  china  clay  produc- 
ers, as  well  as  their  employees,  have  throughout  the 


war  been  given  a  loyal  and  hearty  response,  anid  it 
was  whilst  the  leaders  were  deliberating  in  one  body 
on  these  and  other  complicated  matters  that  a  scheme 
for  the  united  control  of  the  whole  industry  was  first 
considered.  The  unremitting  efforts  of  Mr.  T.  Med- 
land  Stocker,  Chairman  and  Joint  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  "The  West  of  England  and  Great  Beam  China 
Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,"  and  Mr.  Walter  Sessions,  the  Manag- 
ing Director  of  The  North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co., 
Ltd.  (representing  two  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
world),  were  only  partially  realized  in  the  consum- 
mation of  The  "Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.,"  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  1917.  This  showed  a  very 
remarkable  advance,  even  exceeding  the  most  san- 
guinary expectation,  and  once  more  indicated  that 
the  good  old  Cornish  motto,  "One  and  All,"  was 
more  than  a  legendary  expression.  The  success  of 
the  new  amalgamation  will  undoubtedly  rest  in  the 
continuity  of  those  efforts  which  have  already  achiev- 
ed such  important  results.  The  Cornish  china  clay 
industry  has  been  controlled  for  years  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  integrity,  both  in  civic  as 
well  as  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
trade,  and  within  the  past  decade  these  have  been  aug- 
mented by  one  or  two  leading  administrators  of 
other  large  industrial  concerns;  consequently  such  in- 
fusion of  ideas  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
indiistry  generally,  and  on  the  prospects  of  the  new 
clay  combine  I  have  solicited  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  one  of  those  more  recent  acquisitions  to  the 
trade  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walter  Sessions,  who  has 
not  only  made  himself  known  throughout  the  clay 
industrv,  but  also  throuehout  other  great  industries 
allied  to  it.  Mr.  Sessions  has  in  the  management  of 
his  own  company.  "The  North  Cornwall  China  Clay 
Co."  a  huge  undertaking  requiring  more  than  the 
capacity  of  any  ordinary  biisiness  man  in  normal 
conditions,  but  nevertheless  he  has  taken  a  lion's 
share  in  moulding  the  latest  developments  of  Com- 
wall's  paramount  industry,  and  to  him  no  small 
amount  of  credit  is  due  in  sustaininsr  the  trade  and 
keeping  the  flas"  of  the  indnstrv  flyinsr.  In  the 
course  of  onr  interview  Mr.  Sessions  remarked  that 
the  china  clav  industry  never  had  a  firm  basis  of 
unitv,  and  consequently  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
withstand  and  eventually  overcome  indiscriminate 
competition,  thus  its  prosperity  could  only  be  re- 
e"nrded  as  intermittent,  irrewnlar  and  most  unreliable. 
Those  who  derived  benefit  from  such  singleness  of 
nnrnose  were  the  factors  and  consumers  who.  whilst 
formerlv  bleeding-  the  trade  to  its  ultimate  death,  had 
little  or  no  resnect  for  those  who  allowed  the  indus- 
trv to  be  p-yploi+ed  for  lack  of  anv  policv  of  reason- 
able trading  .The  state  of  war  with  all  its  accom- 
panvinsr  restrictions  of  trade,  and  the  entire  collanse 
of  normal  conditions,  accentuated  the  need  of  cohe- 
sion amons:  producers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
historv  the  clay  trade  as  a  whole  was  brousrht  face 
to  face  with  a  grave  disaster.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
an  unparalleled  situation  it  became  imperative  that 
the  serious  position  thus  arisen  should  be  considered 
in  unison  and  without  delay.  Qnite  early  in  the 
-^roftY  "1917  a  5(r>'hPTrie  was  brought  forward,  and  after 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  those  interested  we  can 
now  realise  the  "Associated  China  Clavs,  Ltd.,"  ma- 
tured, and  in  full  woi-lring  order  as  a  "Cartelle".  It 
behooves  one  at  the  pr'esent  moment  to  examine  its 
workinsr  effects  and  the  nature  of  this  important  or- 
ganization.   The  predominating  feature  has  been  the 
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establishment  of  an  adequate  all  round  advance  in 
prices  in  order  that  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  should  be  met,  and  one  other  ad- 
vantage of  equal  importance  has  been  the  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  of  the  members  associated  vi^ith  this 
absorbing  movement.  Although  this  innovation  has 
given  unbounded  satisfaction  since  its  inception, 
those  "vvlio  give  the  closest  attention  to  the  results  so 
far  achieved,  will  understand  that  the  present  solution 
is  such  that  the  "Cartelle"  cannot  be  regarded  other 
than  a  temporary  expedient.  The  tendency  of  the 
' '  Cartelle ' '  has  been  to  keep  each  producer  revolving 
on  his  own  confined  axis  without  freeing  the  situation 
from  individual  suspicion  and  speculative  anxiety  to 
secure  an  advantage  over  others.  Producers  were 
never  brought  so  closely  together  as  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  before  any  untoward  or  unexpect- 
ed event  overtakes  them  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
unity  thus  moulded  and  which  still  exists  may  be  fur- 
ther cemented  by  a  still  deeper  consolidation  of  the 
forces,  and  that  some  form  of  financial  combination 
may  evolve.  Tt  has  been  admitted  that  this  new  sys- 
tem is  only  a  temporary  war  measure,  and  all  those 
associated  therewith  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  scheme  to  begin  with.  Per- 
sonal views  on  this  measure  Avere  waived  spontaneous- 
ly, and  each  and  everyone  Avorked  heroically  to  bring 
the  "Cartelle"  to  the  highest  standard  of  perfection 
as  their  powers  permitted  them 

Without  reflecting  with  iniustice  upon  those  who 
advocated  the  "Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.,"  or 
working  in  any  way  contrary  to  its  continued  success- 
ful pro.seeution,  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  case  for  a  general  amalgamation  of  the  whole 
trade. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  formation  of 
such  a  combine  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  have  been 
recognized  by  many  of  the  Cornish  producers,  but  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  loyally  and  otherwise 
are  numerous  and  weighty.  The  basis  of  valuation 
requires  to  be  established  very  cautiously  and  with 
this  object  in  vicAv  some  producers  have  defined  a  cer- 
tain method  which  includes  an  actuary's  figures  based 
upon  similar  relative  results  together  with  an  inspec- 
tion of  one  another's  properties.  Unfortunately  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  upon  these  lines  between  a 
few  of  the  producers  are  still  tentative,  and  in  order 
to  create  a  definite  scheme  of  combine  without  undue 
delay,  efforts  are  still  in  progress  to  arrive  at  some 
amicable  understanding  upon  a  common  basis  that 
should  be  generally  accepted.  It  is  firmly  believed, 
that  if  the  inevitable  complications  between  certain 
china  clay  companies  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
credence  would  speedily  be  given  to  a  financial  ar- 
rangement that  ought  to  meet  with  general  approval 
of  the  entire  trade.  Before  any  such  scheme  can  be 
expected  to  meet  with  this  desired  result,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  all  concerned  should  see  with 
unmistakable  clearness  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
It  would  be  very  selfish  to  look  at  this  subject  for  the 
present,  alone,  said  Mr.  Sessions.  The  future  welfare 
of  the  trade  ought  to  weigh  in  all  our  deliberations. 
The  methods  and  manners  of  the  past  days  are  gone, 
and  no  one  in  the  trade  should  have  the  least  desire 
for  their  resurrection  .  No  one  in  the  whole  industry 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  situation  as  a  whole  more  than 
the  individual  can  be  permitted  to  escape  his  social  ob- 
ligations to  the  stat(^  . 

Thp  china  clay  industi-y  lias  definite  possibilities  as 


a  combined  force,  Avhich  it  can  never  hope  to  obtain 
under  cramped  and  restricted  working  conditions.  Fa- 
cilities must  be  found  for  producing  clay  more  cheap- 
ly and  internal  competition  must  be  totally  eliminated 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  foreign  development. 
Demand  must  be  increased  and  better  prices  obtained 
than  hitherto.  Employers  of  labor  ought  to  be  in  a 
positioji  to  work  together  with  organized  labor  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  sides.  This  aspect  of  the 
situation  as  well  as  having  the  china  clay  industry 
represented  upon  conventions  when  conferring  or  ne- 
gotiating with  Government  Departments  has  been  met 
by  the  inception  of  the  National  Council  for  the  China 
Clay  and  Stone  Industries  of  Cormvall  and  Devon,  and 
which  has  already  received  the  benediction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  Not  the  least  among  the 
advantages  appertaining  to  a  combine  will  be  the  stock 
market  quotations,  which  would  render  holdings  read- 
ily negotiable  and  thereby  establish  a  valuable  asset. 
To  reduce  the  cost  of  production  means  not  only  a 
saving  in  the  coal  consumption,  and  other  materials, 
but  there  ought  to  be  no  serious  difficiilty  in  expedit- 
ing the  drying  operations.  To  create  new  methods 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  the  best  engin- 
eering ability  for  such  matters  as  tunneling,  filter 
presses  and  gas  producers,  and  in  this  direction  the 
new  project  would  be  serving  a  useful  and  beneficent 
purpose  to  the  whole  trade  and  community.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  china  clay  market  will  involve  research 
and  chemical  assistance  to  manufacturers  of  goods, 
such  as  rubber,  soap,  asbestos,  glass,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  are  using  the  Cornish  clay  more  as 
an  experiment  than  as  an  established  ingredient. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  as  soon  as  the 
normal  conditions  return  will  be  to  counteract  Ger- 
man influence  and  capital,  which  will  be  undoubtedly 
devoted  among  other  things,  to  china  clay  in  other 
countries.  "Where  the  competitive  policy  is  removed 
better  prices  could  easily  be  obtained,  and  in  some 
cases  considerable  reduction  could  be  advisedly  made 
at  times  and  in  some  markets  for  certain  qualities  of 
clay.  Specialized  advertising  is  also  needful,  and  no 
industry  can  survive  long  without  it.  Such  a  policy  of 
development  and  enterprise  could  have  nothing  but 
the  warmest  co-operation  of  the  Royalty  owners  or 
Land-holders,  and  with  the  progress  forshadowed  in 
this  article,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  mark 
out  quite  a  new  era  for  those  actually  associated  with 
the  trade  and  it  should  provide  a  much  wider  scope 
and  more  enhanced  position  for  the  rising  talent  in 
the  industry  than  has  ever  been  the  case  under  the 
old  regime. 

The  British  Government  are  very  pronounced  on 
the  necessity  of  combination  on  legitimate  lines  as 
being  the  only  hope  of  the  future  for  dealing  equit- 
ablv  with  labor  and  for  taking  a  recognized  position 
in  deliberations  when  approached  lapon  any  important 
subject.  In  sound  combination  lies  the  expansion  of 
trade  by  which  the  china  clay  industry  of  Cornwall 
can  alone  lift  itself  from  its  narrow  confines  to  take 
its  place  among  the  very  first  industries  of  the  world. 


A.  Papineau  Couture  has  recently  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  chemist  with  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Meritton,  Ont.  Mr.  Couture  was  formerly  with 
the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Iroquois  Falls, 
and  more  recently  with  the  Canadian  Explosives.  Lim- 
ited, in  their  research  laboratory  at  Beloil,  Que. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Following"  the  lead  o£  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  and  other  big  paper  and  industrial  concerns, 
the  Eddy  Paper  Company  of  Three  Rivers  and  White 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  has  taken  out  paid-up  insurance 
policies  on  the  lives  of  each  of  its  300  employees.  The 
insurance  is  to  be  carried  by  the  firm.  Policies  of 
$500  are  issued  to  persons  only  a  year  in  the  company's 
employ,  and  $100  is  added  for  each  year  in  service  up 
to  $1,000.  For  total  disability  employees  are  assured 
of  insurance  up  to  the  age  of  60. 

The  paper  box  industry,  severely  affected  by  the 
war,  gathered  at  one  of  the  largest  meetings  held  in 
New  York,  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel.  Plans  were  formed 
for  regular  weekly  luncheons  to  include  a  majority  of 
the  box  men  in  New  York  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  labor  and  reconstruction  problems.  The 
Paper  Box  Credit  Protective  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  the  gathering  was  held,  resolved  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  high  standard  that  labor  has  establish- 
ed during  the  war.  A  fund  Avas  established  for  Avide 
publicity  to  encourage  co-operation  among  the  box 
manufacturers  and  box  consumers. 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  will  learn 
with  deep  regret  that  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  was  called  to  Kansas  last 
week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  against  the 
Storm  King  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  5  Beekman  Street, 
this  city,  was  filled  last  week.  Assignment  was  made 
to  MerAvyn  MacKenzie.  Claims  have  been  entered  by 
three  creditors,  Morris  "Berman,  A.  J.  Wolkenberg  and 
Aaron  L.  Palmer.  The  company,  which  has  a  plant  at 
Moodna,  N.Y.,  was  incorporated  in  1916,  and  George 
R.  Le  Sauvage  is  its  president. 

A  formal  call  for  the  Sixth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  has  been  issued  by  J.  A.  Farrell,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  The 
event  is  scheduled  to  be  held  this  year  in  the  Con- 
gress Hall,  Chicago,  on  April  24,  25  and  26. 

Advocates  of  the  "calcimine  and  Avall-paper  bill," 
recently  introduced  in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, appeared  last  week  before  the  Senate  Public 
Health  Committee  and  pointed  out  the  peril  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  wall  paper  in  sleeping  rooms.  They 
contended  that  many  cases  of  blindness  have  been 
traced  to  the  coloring  matter  in  the  Avall  paper.  John 
J.  Dovle,  representing  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Health,  said  in  some 
cases  the  color  is  made  of  ingredients  containing  Paris 
green  or  arsenic. 

The  oldest  dam  across  the  Wisconsin  River,  that  of 
the  Jackson  Milling  Company,  built  more  than  60 
years  ago,  was  recently  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a 
npAv  structure.  The  new  dam  is  located  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  site  of  the  old  dam.  The  property 
is  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pa- 
per Company. 

The  Color  Company  of  America  with  offices  at  14 
Cedar  Street,  New  York,  was  incorporated  last  Aveek, 
capitalized  at  $10,000.  Color,  dyestuffs  and  chemicals 
are  to  be  its  principal  products.  The  incorporators 
named  are  W.  CaimoAvitz,  T.  Williams  and  W.  Bradlet. 


The  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  leather  due 
to  Avar  conditions  have  created  a  big  demand  for  lear 
ther  substitutes.  To  keep  pace  AAdth  the  growing  de- 
mand, the  Franklin  Paper  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  paper  specialties,  proposes,  in  the 
near  future,  to  increase  the  size  of  its  plant  and  ca- 
pacity for  production  by  erecting  a  new  building  on 
a  site  at  5432  Lancaster  Ave.  Some  of  the  specialties 
made  by  the  Franklin  Company  are  leather  substi- 
tutes for  suit  cases,  covers  and  bottoms  for  upholstery, 
blank  books,  bindings  and  covers,  and  many  personal 
articles. 

The  Pulp  Wood  Company  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  the  decision  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  suit  of  the  Green  Bay  Fibre  and 
Paper  Company,  Avhieh  sought  to  have  certain  con- 
tracts voided  on  the  ground  that  the  pulp  wood  com- 
pany violated  statutes  relating  to  trusts  and  illegal 
restraint  of  trade.  A  referee  found  in  favor  of  the 
Fibre  Company,  and  his  findings  were  upheld  by  a 
circuit  court.  On  appeal,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court. 

The  McNulty  Paper  and  TAvine  Company  of  Chicago 
l^as  been  2-iven  a  state  charter  to  operate  as  an  incor- 
porated firm.  It  has  announced  as  its  officers  the 
folloAAdng:  W.  P.  McNulty,  president;  A.  W.  McNulty 
and  James  S.  McNulty,  vice-presidents;  M.  J.  McNulty, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  recently  organ- 
ized in  Chicago  to  carry  on  a  jobbing  stock  business, 
has  just  opened  its  place  at  505  S.  Wells  Street.  The 
new  company,  which  Avill  specialize  in  jolDS  and  sec- 
onds, is  headed  by  J.  Owen  Lee,  a  former  emploA-ee  of 
the  Seaman  Paper  Company,  and  a  nepheAA^  of  Thomas 
Rermingham,  one  of  Chicago's  paper  trade  pioneers. 


WORKMEN  OWN  THE  MILL. 

Chicago,  February  16. 

As  a  rcAvard  for  faithful  service  and  fealty  to  duty, 
the  name,  goodAvill,  entire  management  and  chief  own- 
ership of  the  SeAvell  Clapp  Envelope  Company  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  employees  of  the  concern  for 
their  personal  benefit. 

Announcement  of  this  fact  and  the  formal  transfer 
of  the  property  AA^as  made  at  a  banquet  given  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle  on  Saturday  night  by  Clement  L.  Clapp, 
until  recently  pi^esident  of  the  company,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  co-partners. 

"The  tran.sfer,"  said  Mr.  Clapp,  "is  in  the  spirit 
of  AA^orld  democracy  and  rcAvard  for  faithful  service 
and  fealty  to  duty.  The  employees  now  hold  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  stock  in  the  company,  and  will 
operate  the  plant  themselves." 


Employees  of  the  CroAA^n  Williamette  Co.  recall  the 
time  Avhen  makinsr  siilphite  Avas  such  a  secret  process 
that  the  mill  door  AA^as  ahvays  kept  locked.  A  work- 
man could  not  get  in  or  out  Avithout  the  consent  and 
assistance  of  the  foreman. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING,  JAN.  30-31,  1919. 

Following-  is  the  first  iiistallineiit  of  a  full  account 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section,  held 
at  the  Kitz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Jan.  30-31,  1919. 
Other  reports  and  discu.ssions  will  follow  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  various  speakers  correct  and  re- 
turn their  remarks. 

ADDRESS  OF  CHAIRMAN. 
By  JOILN  S.  BATES. 

The  past  year  has  been  rather  quiet  for  the  Techni- 
cal Section  by  apfreement  in  view  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. The  real  progress  has  been  chiefly  through  the 
excellent  work  of  various  committees,  and  through 
the  smooth  working  of  the  secretary's  office.  Ser- 
vice is  becoming  more  popular  these  days,  and  we 
may  well  gauge  one  another  as  members  by  what  each 
one  does  for  the  good  of  the  organization  and  the 
industry.  At  the  same  time  you  will  find  that  the 
more  effort  you  put  into  the  activities  of  the  Section 
the  more  personal  benefit  you  will  get  out  of  it. 

Tn  the  reports  of  Committees  and  the  Chairman's 
Report  to  the  Association  you  will  find  our  record  of 
accomplishments,  so  that  T  need  not  repeat. 

Your  chairman  and  vice-chairman  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  affairs  of  the  Technical 
Section  from  the  organization  meeting  in  Ottawa 
four  years  ago.  In  passing  over  the  reins  to  other 
hands  may  T  thank  you  most  lieartily  for  your  sup- 
port and  work.  In  wishing  the  organization  every 
success  and  expansion  for  the  future  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Thorne,  in  asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  vice-chair- 
manship. 

"This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  T  am  going  to 
sit  down  and  do  nothing,  as  I  .shall  always  consider 
it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  work 
for  the  Association.  Tn  fact,  T  think  that  ever}'- 
member  should  take  more  interest  in  the  Association 
than  he  has  done  heretofore,  because  very  little  work 
has  been  done  so  far,  and  the  Technical  Section  will 
be  the  main  in.st.itution  in  Canada  for  working  the 
pulp  and  paper  indu.stry  ahead.  This  is  not  recog- 
nized in  this  country  to-day,  but  if  the  Technical 
Section  does  its  work  and  goes  ahead  with  a  broad- 
minder]  program  as  it  has  up  to  now,  people  in  Can- 
ada will  one  day  find  out  that  the  technical  man  is 
in  a  better  position  than  any  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try to  work  up  the  industry  and  export. 

We  need  to-day  to  expand  Canada's  export  trade, 
but  before  we  can  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
country  to  recognize  the  technical  man  to  a  higher 
degree  than  they  have  done  heretofore.  The  tech- 
nical man  is  the  man  that  will  make  quality  and 
manufacture  cheaply  enough  to  compete  with  other 
nations,  and  the  technical  man  is  the  only  man  in 
the  countrv  that  can  do  so." 


STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  followinfr  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Technical  Section  so  as  to  include  Student  Mem- 
bers, was  acted  on : 


Article  3 — Membership. 

1. — Membership  in  this  .section  shall  consist  of  hon- 
orary members,  members,  associate  members,  junior 
members  and  student  members.  Members  and  asso- 
ciate members  only  are  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  of- 
fice ;  junior  members  and  student  members  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office,  but  are  entitled  to  all 
other  privileges  of  membership,  and  may  be  invited 
to  serve  on  committees. 

6.  (New  Section). — A  student  member  shall  be 
seventeen  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  shall  have  an 
education  at  least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  diploma 
or  the  matricidation  of  an  Arts  or  Science  course.  He 
shall  be  pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  univer- 
sity or  technical  school  recognized  by  the  Council 
with  some  idea  of  entering  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry after  graduation. 

9. — The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  each  grade 
shall  be  as  follows:  Members,  $10;  associate  mem- 
bers, $10;  junior  members,  $5;  student  members,  $3 
— including  in  each  grade  subscription  to  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Technical  Section,  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine  of  Caruida. 

With  the  following  explanation  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Amendment  was  adopted :  The  idea  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  that  in  the  courses  of  Chemi-stry  and  Engin- 
eering at  the  Canadian  Universities,  there  are  a 
number  of  students  who  show  considerable  interest 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  They  have  no  con- 
necting link  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
Tt  would  be  of  value  to  them  to  come  to  owr  meet- 
ings and  to  receive  the  publications,  and  would  be  a 
means  of  benefitting  them  and  encouraging  them  to 
come  into  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  later  on. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Nomination  Committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing nominations  for  officers  and  councillors  for  the 
following  year: 

Chairman — Mr.  J.  Stadler,  Manager,  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 

Vice-Chairman  —  Mr.  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  Manager, 
Tjaurentide  Company. 

Councillors  (three  to  be  elected)  — Mr.  L.  H.  Ship- 
man,  Manager,  Research  Dept.,  Spanish  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills.  Mr.  Geo.  Carnithers,  President.  Tn- 
terlake  Tissue  Mills,  Chairman.  International  Com- 
mittee on  Text  Books.  Mr.  S.  Wang,  Chief  Chemist 
Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  Mr.  J.  Brooks 
Beveridge,  Manager,  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Dry- 
den,  Ont. 

Other  nominations  were  called  for,  b\it  none  were 
offered.  The  slate  as  drawn  up  by  this  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wang,  who  is  in  Europe, 
was  elected. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE. 

Bv  OTJVTER  ROLLAND.  Chairman. 
The  work  of  the  progrram  committee  is  materializ- 
ed in  the  meetings.    It  is  not  neeessarv-  to  describe  it 
by  words;  the  members  can  judge  by  the  meetings 
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themselves;  they  are  the  result  of  its  activities. 

One  word,  however,  may  be  said  as  a  remark: 
much  reluctance  has  been  shown  by  some  members 
to  agree  to  give  lectures,  and  the  task  of  organizing 
these  technical  section  meetings  thus  rendered  dif- 
ficult. 

Every  member  should  make  it  a  point  to  deliver  at 
least  one  lecture  relative  to  the  subject  he  is  best  ac- 
quainted with.  The  life  of  our  meetings  should  be 
found  amongst  our  ijiembers. 

It  has  been  thought  to  make  it  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission in  our  section  that  every  member  should  pre- 
pare a  paper  to  be  read  when  asked  for ;  but  we  have 
preferred  to  leave  it  to  the  good  will  of  the  members, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,  members  will  read- 
ily offer  their  co-operation  for  the  success  of  the 
meetings  to  come. 

This  report  was  adopted  without  discussion  except 
for  favorable  comment  by  Dr.  Bates  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  members  be  more  ready  to  contribute  pa- 
pers to  the  meetings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MECHANI- 
CAL STANDARDS. 

By  J.  STADLER,'  Chairman. 

Your  Committee  which  was  formed  at  the  last  An- 
nual Meeting  as  a  Machinery  Committee,  has  been 
changed  to  a  Committee  of  Mechanical  Standards  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  November  21st, 
1918.  This  change  was  considered  essential  for,  af- 
ter making  various  attempts  to  work  along  the  line 
originally  proposed,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  no 
practical  result  could  be  obtained. 

The  Machinery  Committee  concentrated  its  energy 
with  the  investigation  of  barking  drums  and  boiler 
house  equipment,  and  the  various  reports  received 
from  users  of  machinery  were  so  very  conflicting 
that  any  data  tabulated  on  such  information  would 
be  subjected  to  severe  criticism  specially  by  parties 
interested  in  the  selling  of  such  machinery.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  your  committee  decided  to 
abandon  this  work  and  devote  its  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent direction;  it  was  agreed  that  whatever  work  this 
committee  shall  do  must  be  done  with  full  harmony 
existing  between  the  producer  of  equipment  and  the 
user.  With  this  in  view,  various  preliminary  work 
has  been  done,  but  up  to  now,  no  final  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  which  could  be  submitted  before 
this  meeting,  and  the  committee  considered  it  best 
to  hold  off  sending  out  the  necessary  questionaires 
and  other  matter  until  after  the  meeting  when  this 
work  which  had  been  prepared,  could  be  handled  by 
the  new  committee. 

The  committee  further  is  desirous  of  adding  that 
whatever  work  may  be  done  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  done  on  certain  details,  because  if  work  should 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  basis  it  would  involve 
such  an  amount  of  energy  that  it  would  require  a 
special  staff  in  order  to  have  the  information  collect- 
ed and  carefully  prepared,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
any  such  data  would  have  any  practical  value. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  main  issue  of  all 
equipment  and  machinery  must  be  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  each  individual  organization  because  if 
reports  of  a  most  detailed  and  comprehensive  nature 
were  prepared  by  this  committee,  we  believe  that  a 
progressive  management  would  not  hold  itself  to  in- 


vestigations made  by  this  Association,  but  would,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  work  out  its  own  solution  in  the 
equipping  and  management  of  its  factory. 

Your  committee  therefore  is  of  the  opinion  that 
only  work  of  a  specific  nature  should  be  done  which 
is  general  to  all  mills,  and  therefore  has  under  pre- 
paration necessary  data  for  producing  standard  steel 
shapes  for  cable  conveyor  lining,  specifications  for 
most  suitable  Babbitt  metal  in  connection  with  pa- 
per mill  work,  specifications  for  acid  resisting  bronze 
and  reports  on  bearings  with  special  reference  to  me- 
thods of  lubrication. 

The  committee  considers  that  suggestions  shall  be 
made  at  this  meeting  as  to  what  detailed  line  should 
be  put  on  the  list  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Stadler  continued:  I  would  like  to  add  that  in- 
asmuch as  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Mechanical  Standards,  the  work  which  was 
done  previously,  naturally  has  been  discarded,  be- 
cause we  considered  it  was  not  practical.  Now,  the 
work  that  has  been  done  since,  of  course,  has  been  de- 
layed a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  fact  that  owing 
to  war  conditions,  every  one  was  doing  a  little  more 
work  than  we  would  ordinarily  do,  but  at  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  which  we  had  last  night,  we  were 
fully  in  accord  that  whatever  work  we  would  do  in 
the  future  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  idea  of 
its  being  of  an  educational  nature,  which  means  we 
don't  want  to  impose.  We  want  our  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards  to  expose  a  field  for  new  ma- 
terial. If  the  industry  requires  something  which  it 
cannot  get  at  the  present  time,  which  perhaps  in- 
dividual mills  cannot  get,  if  we  all  get  together  and 
state  our  wants  the  manufacturers  of  certain  mater- 
ials can  be  induced  to  cover  our  requirements,  be- 
cause they  will  economize  considerably  in  quantity 
production  of  special  materials. 

The  next  thing  is  that  the  Committee  desires  that 
the  standards  of  paper  mill  machinery  must  be 
raised.  While  in  the  past  anything  was  good  enough, 
as  the  technical  men  come  into  the  mills,  the  work 
improves,  and  we  want  the  manufacturers  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  industry  is  looking  for  something  a  lit- 
tle better.  That  is  the  main  object  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  as  it  now  stands,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  can^be  accomplish- 
ed in  the  near  future. 

Permit  me  to  add,  it  will  be  just  as  well  if  every- 
one reads  the  report,  and  makes  his  suggestions  to 
the  committee  in  writing.  That  would  be  a  great  help 
in  accomplishing  results. 


WOOD  DISTILLATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Sawdust,  chips,  and  shavings  are  largely  utilized 
in  Germany  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  It  is  es- 
timated that  from  half  a  million  to  one  million  tons 
of  such  waste  material  are  produced  annually  in  that 
country.  Four  distilleries  are  at  present  being  run 
on  these  raw  materials,  each  having  fifty-one  auto- 
claves of  1,000kg.  capacity.  The  cost  of  production 
is  said  to  be  high  when  the  residue  cannot  be  used  as 
cattle  fodder  or  the  waste  liquors  used  for  other  pro- 
ducts. The  material  is  heated  in  an  autoclave  with 
either  sulphurous  or  hydrochloric  acid  for  from  twen- 
ty, to  forty  minutes  at  265°  C,  at  a  pressure  of  7  atm., 
then  quickly  drawn  off,  neutralized  and  run  into  the 
fermenting  vat,  beer-yeast  being  used.  Distillation 
completes  the  process.  —  Zeit  fur  ange  Chemie. 
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Gunner  Archie  Keid,  who  was  accountant  with 
the  J'rovincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  and  enlist- 
ed with  the  ('Ohourg'  Heavy  Battery  and  was  later 
with  the  Trench  Mortars,  Second  Canadian  Division, 
has  returned  frorn  overseas  and  will  shortly  resume 
liis  former  position.  His  many  friends  are  glad  to 
greet  him  on  his  safe  return.  Pte.  C.  W.  Reynolds, 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 's  clerical  staff,  who 
joined  the  4th  Mounted  Rifles,  of  Hamilton,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  102nd  Battalion,  saw  some  stiff 
fighting  while  abroad.  He  was  captured  after  the 
battle  of  Cambrai,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  several  months.  He  has  ofice  more  joined 
the  Provincial  Go's  office  force. 

W.  B.  Burgoyne,  who  is  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Standard,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and  is  an  ex- 
Mayor  of  that  city,-  has  presented  his  famous  rose 
garden  to  the  city  as  a  public  park,  and  to  create  a 
perpetual  source  of  .supply  of  roses  for  the  local  hos- 
pitals. St.  Catharines  is  known  as  the  Garden  City, 
and  this  generous  donation  of  Mr.  Burgoyne,  will  do 
much  to  assist  this  progressive  urban  community  to 
maintain  this  euphonious  name.  Thus  Mr.  Burgoyne 
has  signalized  the  "dawn  of  peace  year"  by  doing 
something  both  appropriate  and  practical  for  the  city 
in  which  he  has  long  been  an  honored  resident. 

The  press  photographers  of  Toronto  have  organiz- 
ed the  Canadian  Press  Photographers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Toronto.  The  object  is  to  band 
themselves  together  for  mutual  protection  and  co- 
operation and  to  frustrate  imposters.  The  new  body 
holds  a  charter  from  the  Ontario  Government,  and 
has  issued  a  badge  to  its  members  bearing  the  name 
of  the  organization.  Alex.  J.  McLean  has  been  elect- 
ed President;  Charles  D.  Roos,  Vice-President,  and 
William  James,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Messrs.  Prin- 
gle  and  Booth  are  also  charter  members. 

Norman  A.  Sinclair,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  manager  and  a  director  of  the  firm  of  War- 
wick Bros,  and  Rutter,  Limited,  manufacturing  sta- 
tioners, Toronto,  left  during  the  past  week  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  Charles  E.  Weyand  & 
Co.,  who  are  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
fine  stationary  in  the  United  States. 

James  McLenaghen,  of  Toronto,  who  died  recently 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  had  a 
stirring  business  career,  and  was  in  his  early  days  in 
charge  of  the  Fort  Garry  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Many  years  ago  he  operated  a  small  paper 
plant  in  Manitoba,  which  was  the  first  industry  of  its 
kind  west  o'f  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Ross  Can  Company  of  Toronto,  who  are  re- 
moving their  plant  to  Bowmanville,  has  lately  been 
victimized  by  an  unscrupulous  representative,  who 
posed  as  an  agent  for  the  firm,  quoted  prices  and  got 
orders  for  which  immediate  delivery  Avas  promised. 
The  Ross  Co.  are  endeavoring  to  apprehend  the  fic- 
titious salesman,  and  have  notified  the  public  through 
the  press. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  McAlpine  Publish- 
ers, Limited,  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers  and  publish- 
ers, engravers,  book  binders,  paper  makers,  envelope 
and  paper  bag  makers,  and  stationers.  Among  the 
incorporators  of  the  company  are  A.  W.  Briggs,  H. 
B.  Frost,  E.  M.  Dillon  and  R.  T.  Birks,  all  of  Toron- 
to. 

The  new  sulphite  pulp  mill  of  the  Eraser  Compan- 
ies, Limited,  at  Edmundston,  N.B.,  is  now  operating 
satisfactorily,  and  will  soon  be  producing  up  to  ca- 
pacity. 

While  working  in  the  board  room  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Paper  Co.  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  an  eigh- 
teen-year-old boy,  named  John  Jackson,  was  in- 
.stantly  killed.  His  clothing  became  caught  and  he 
was  hurled  over  the  shaft  against  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  leaning.  His  head  struck  the  cement  floor 
and  death  resulted  instantaneously. 

0.  H.  Moore,  manager  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauch 
Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Toronto  Rotary  Club  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Moore  is  at  present  in  the  south  spending  a  well- 
earned  holiday  of  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  understood  that  the  output  of  groundwood 
pulp  of  the  McLeod  Pulp  Co.  at  Liverpool,  N.S.,  for 
the  coming  year,  has  been  purchased  by  the  New 
York  Times.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  be  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $25  per  ton. 

R.  J.  C.  Stead,  of  Calgary,  has  been  appointed  pub- 
licity agent  for  the  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization  at  Ottawa  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  an- 
num, and  will  shortly  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 

Chester  McDiarmid,  wdio  has  been  spending  some 
months  in  Montreal,  has  returned  to  Toronto,  and 
has  resumed  his  former  position  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Toronto  News.  He  is  a  former  President 
of  the  Ad.  Club  of  Toronto. 

G.  Tower  Ferguson,  of  Toronto,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  dat- 
ed December  24,  1745.  The  sheet  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length  and  six  wide,  and  contains  but  two  pages, 
which  was  about  the  normal  size  of  new^spapers  174 
years  ago  in  the  British  Isles,  when  newsprint  was 
not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  it  is  to-day. 

C.  W.  Cavers,  who  is  a  former  well  known  news- 
paper man  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  has  re- 
turned from  overseas,  being  a  member  of  the  50th 
Battalion,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

J.  R.  Booth's  depot  camp  in  the  Northern  Ontario 
di.strict  produced  a  thousand  bags  of  potatoes,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  in  Ottawa.  The  employ- 
ees of  the  camp  worked  during  the  spare  hours  to 
produce  as  many  vegetables  as  possible,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  firm  are  very  proud  of  the  splendid  po- 
tato yield. 

(Continued  on  page  212). 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  February  17. — There  is  some  slight  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  the  paper  market  and 
business  is  picking-  up  quite  a  bit  although  there  is 
still  manifested  the  disposition  to  hang  back.  It  is 
predicted  that,  with  the  advent  of  the  month  of  March, 
tliere  will  be  radical  changes  in  the  situation  and  con- 
fidence will  reassert  itself.  The  labor  problem  is  then 
expected  to  become  more  tranquil  owing  to  the  many 
public  works  that  will  be  proceeded  with  and  much 
of  the  agitation  that  is  now  going  on  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  will  perhaps  have  spent  itself.  Some 
mills  are  very  busy  and  other  are  quiet  which  leads 
the  observer  to  remark  that  conditions  are  spotty. 
For  instance,  one  wrapping  paper  company  stated  this 
week  that  they  were  turning  down  orders  while  sev- 
eral mills  were  looking  for  the  same.  A  large  book 
paper  concern  cannot  keep  up  with  the  business  in 
hand  and  has  turned  over  several  orders  in  hand 
to  other  mills  to  help  them  out  in  the  present  rush. 
Catalogue  houses  and  mantifacturing  organizations, 
which  get  out  printed  matter,  are  preparing  to  put  on 
sail  and  one  large  department  store  has  been  encour- 
aging art  by  inviting  the  submission  of  artistic  de- 
signs for  their  coming  catalogue,  offering  no  less  than 
$2,500  in  prizes,  which  drew  forth  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  suggestions  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  The 
Society  of  Graphic  Arts  conducted  the  interesting 
contest. 

In  the  paper  box  line  matters  are  quiet-  and  there 
is  not  much  desire  on  the  part  of  large  consumers  to 
place  business  ahead.  They  are  ordering  only  for  pre- 
sent needs  as  they  anticipate  a  fall  in  the  box-board 
prices  in  sympathy  Avith  conditions  across  the  border. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  pulp  situation  and  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  quiet  with  prices  holding  about  the  same. 
As  soon  as  the  export  business  looms  up  stronger, 
ocean  tonnage  is  freed  and  transportation  rates  across 
the  Atlantic  come  down  more  as  they  are  doing  from 
week  to  week,  it  is  anticipated  there  Avill  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  rid  of  any  surplus.  The  number  of 
inquiries  that  come  in  all  the  Avhile  from  different 
countries,  grow  constantly  and  everything  betokens 
mneh  activity  in  export  within  a  few  weeks.  The 


manufacturers  ai'e,  therefore,  not  dismayed,  and  that 
a  spirit  of  confidence  prevails  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  week  sees  the  announcement  of  some 
new  company  formed  or  the  extension  of  plant  or 
buildings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  existing  concerns 
discussed.  Naturally  they  will  proceed  cautiously, 
but  as  soon  as  the  peace  terms  in  Europe  are  signed, 
a  number  of  these  projects  will  take  definite  shape. 
In  the  meantime,  the  signs  Avitnessed  all  around  are 
regarded  as  healthy  ones  and,  with  the  close  of  war 
there  will  be  a  stop  to  the  paper  investigation  busi- 
ness. That  the  makers  of  book  papers  have  not  been 
making  as  much  money  during  the  past  year  as  in 
years  gone  by  and  that  they  have  not  been  charging 
too  high  a  figure  for  their  product,  is  disclosed  in  the 
reports  presented  at  annual  meetings.  The  sulphite 
producers  also  state  they  will  welcome  any  investiga- 
tion which  Mr.  Pringle  cares  to  institute  and  will  show 
that  they  are  up  against  as  heavy  costs  and,  in  some 
respects  heavier,  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  There 
is  a  constant  advancement  in  wages,  freight  rates,  the 
outlay  for  raw  materials  and  for  pulpwood. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  waste  paper  arena  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  blues  and  flock  and  satinettes.  Shoe 
cotton  and  blue  overall  cuttings  are  in  fair  requisi- 
tion and  prices  are  firm.  On  account  of  the  quiet 
state  in  some  box-board  plants  a  lot  of  mixed  papers 
has  been  thrown  on  the  market  as  well  as  news  and 
manilas  and  this  has  created  a  still  further  drop  in 
quotations.  White  blanks  are  moving  at  figures  that 
ai'e  only  fair.  Magazine,  book  and  ledger  stock  is 
going  nicely  but  dealers  say  the  only  real  business 
that  appears  in  the  country  to-day  is  the  export  and 
to  this  they  are  giving  great  attention. 

In  an  investigation  conducted  by  one  large  woods 
operating  company  it  was  stated  that  the  wages  of 
men  are  higher  to-day  than  ever,  while,  except  on  a 
few  items  there  has  been  no  come  down  in  the  expense 
of  maintenance,  Avhieh  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar.  There  Avill  be  no 
change  for  several  months  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Aveather  conditions  are  disappointing.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  pulpAvood.    If  some  relief  in  the  Avay  of  snow 
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and  ice  doea  not  come  duriuj>-  the  present  month  there 
will  be  a  shortage  in  wood  supply  although  there  is  an 
abimdanee  of  labor. 

Newsprint  mills  are  not  worrying  very  much  about 
the  price  problem  at  present  since  the  Commissioner 
has  extended  the  figure  of  $69  for  two  months.  Any 
further  inquiries  that  may  be  made  by  Mr.  Pringle, 
who  will  report  back  to  the  Appeal  Tribunal,  are  ex- 
pected to  show  that  costs  are  to-day  higher  than  ever. 
The  demand  has  fallen  off  somewhat  and  production 
increased.  If  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  prevailed 
the  rate  problem  would  very  soon  regidate  itself.  It 
only  remains  for  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  large 
consumers  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit  of  optimism  for 
a  few  weeks  longer  in  order  to  come  triumphantly 
through  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  place  the 
paper  business  in  Canada  in  the  front  rank  of  our 
national  industries.  All  plants  are  preparing  for  the 
bigger  business  that  assuredly  awaits  them.  Real- 
ize the  present  is  only  a  temporary  lull  and  that  the 
bottom  has  not  dropped  out  of  things  as  a  few  pessi- 
mists would  lead  the  public  to  believe. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  February  15. — Inquiry  for  the  various 
grades  of  paper  has  increased  this  week,  and  while 
actual  business  has  undergone  no  material  expansion, 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  improved  and  indications 
are  that  the  long  awaited  revival  of  activity  has  com- 
menced. Jobbers  and  consumers  have  displayed  de- 
cidedly more  interest,  and  mills  doubtless  have  re- 
ceived more  orders  than  during  any  similar  length  of 
time  for  some  months.  The  volume  of  buying,  how- 
ever, has  been  restricted  for  buyers  are  still  in  a 
cautious  frame  of  mind  and  limit  purchases  mainly 
to  amounts  of  paper  iuimediately  needed. 

A  canvass  of  the  printing  trade  in  New  York  this 
week  showed  that  the  average  print  establishment  is 
busily  engaged.  This  alone  would  seem  to  foreshadow 
an  active  demand  for  paper  very  soon.  The  consump- 
tion of  paper  all  along  the  line  is  increasing,  which 
of  course  is  bound  to  be  felt  by  manufacturers  in  the 
way  of  more  business  sooner  or  later.  Reports  also 
are  heard  regarding  a  steady  expansion  in  the  export 
trade  in  paper.  South  American  consumers  are  said 
to  be  coming  more  and  more  into  this  market  and 
to  be  buying  with  considerable  freedom.  Such  factors 
as  these  naturally  aid  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  market  and  in  increasing  the  confidence  of 
manufacturers  regarding  the  future.  Optimism  is  ex~ 
pressed  on  all  sides  concerning  the  outlook,  the  usual 
phrase  used  being  that  "an  active  market  for  paper 
is  inevitable." 

Possibly  the  strongest  market  at  present  prevails  for 
tissues.  Government  demand  for  roll  tissue  appar- 
ently is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  firmness  of  the 
market,  but  demand  from  other  sources  is  also  com- 
paratively brisk,  and  there  is  a  distinct  uptrend  in 
prices.  No.  1  white  tissue  freely  commands  around 
$1.20  at  the  mill,  while  No.  2  white  and  manila  tissue 
is  selling  at  $1.05  and  higher. 

Newsprint  is  steady  and  is  moving  in  moderate  vol- 
ume. Publishers  on  the  whole  are  not  absorbing  as 
large  supplies  as  they  were  several  months  ago,  but 
mills  are  disposing  of  sufficient  of  their  production  to 
prompt  them  to  hold  firm  for  full  quoted  prices.  The 
trade  is  watching  developments  surrounding  the  ef- 


forts of  newspaper  publishers  to  have  the  newsprint 
price  case  reopened,  for  it  is  appreciated  that  this  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  future  values  of  print 
paper. 

Book  papers  are  rather  quiet,  yet  prices  are  main- 
tained and  judging  from  the  delay  experienced  by 
some  consumers  in  getting  supplies,  mills  are  more 
actively  engaged  than  is  commonly  presumed.  Wrap- 
pings are  in  fair  demand  and  quotations  are  at  about 
the  same  levels.  There  is  little  change  in  the  situa- 
tion for  fine  papers.  Current  demand  is  poor.  Buy- 
ers ai'e  taking  solely  what  they  directly  require,  and 
most  mills  are  in  want  of  business.  This  is  borne 
out  by  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  largest  writing 
paper  manufacturing  concern  in  New  England  has  only 
something  like  four  or  five  of  its  twenty  odd  mills 
in  operation.  Prices  nevertheless  are  upheld,  and 
manufacturers  show  no  disposition  to  lower  them  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  buying.  They  insist  that  pres- 
ent production  costs  will  not  permit  them  to  cut  prices 
and,  rather  than  sell  paper  at  a  loss,  they  are  refusing 
to  make  the  paper. 

Boards  are  in  restricted  call.  Box  makers  have  not 
yet  begun  to  cover  their  spring  requirements  and  the 
present  movement  is  confined  chiefly  to  quantities  im- 
mediately needed.  Quotations  are  maintained  at  a 
basis  of  about  $52.50  for  chip  board. 

Groundwood  —  There  is  very  little  demand  for  ' 
groundwood.  Consumers  as  a  rule  appear  to  be  eking  | 
out  contract  supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  | 
the  necessity  of  their  seeking  additional  pulp  in  the  j 
open  market,  and  few  sizable  sales  of  spot  pulp  are  i 
being  made.  Prices  are  ea.sy  in  tone,  and  offerings  at 
$26  per  ton  at  the  grinding  mill  have  been  frequently 
recorded.  The  open  winter  has  permitted  most  grind- 
ers to  operate  steadily  and  there  are  indications  that 
large  stocks  are  held  unsold.  The  danger  of  a  wood 
famine  and  a  resultant  shortage  of  pulp,  however, 
prompts  manufacturers  to  hold  supplies  with  more 
firmness  than  they  probably  otherwise  would  do. 

Chemical  Pulp — Quietness  still  rules  in  the  chemical 
pulp  market.  Inquiry  from  consuming  sources  has 
improved  somew^hat  but  actual  buying  has  involved 
only  limited  quantities  of  pulp  and  at  best  the  cur- 
rent movement  is  of  less  than  normal  proportions  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  rule  on  practically  the 
same  levels.  Some  "distress"  lots  of  pulp  have  been 
disposed  of  at  concessions,  but  the  great  majority  of 
sellers  are  holding  available  supplies  at  full  quoted 
figures.  Foreign  grades  especially  are  firmly  priced. 
Quotations  cabled  from  the  other  side  are  higher,  this 
being  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  England  has 
advanced  her  prices  on  coal  which  is  being  shipped 
to  Sweden.  Nominally  9.00  cents  per  pound  is  the 
quotation  named  on  bleached  sulphite,  while  No.  1  un- 
bleached is  quoted  at  between  5.75  and  6.00  cents. 
Domestic  pulp  is  held  at  6.00  to  6.25c  for  bleached  sul- 
phite, 4.50  to  4.75c  for  easy  bleaching,  and  3.50  to 
3.75e  for  news  sulphite.  Domestic  kraft  is  available 
at  4.50c  a  pound  at  the  pulp  mill  and  domestic  bleach- 
ed soda  pulp  at  4.25  to  4.50c. 

Rags — Paper  manufacturers  are  doing  very  little 
buying  of  rags  for  the  moment.  Offerings  of  dealers 
are  generally  ignored,  or  when  a  mill  evinces  interest, 
invariably  a  counter  offer  at  a  reduced  price  is  made. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  consumers 
simply  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  rag  stock  and 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 


NEW  ADDRESS: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.  of  42ndl  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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therefore  are  willing  to  buy  only  such  material  as 
they  find  available  at  bargain  prices.  Dealers,  how- 
ever, are  imbued  with  confidence  that  a  period  of 
activity  lies  ahead  and  are  not  sacrificing  their  hold- 
ings, being  satisfied  not  to  do  business  at  the  figures 
now  obtainable  while  awaiting  the  entrance  of  manu- 
facturers into  the  market  for  more  normal  supplies. 
Prices  are  mainly  nominal.  Thirds  and  blues  have  sold 
at  3.00  to  3.25c  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  1 
repacked  whites  are  available  at  5.75  to  6.00c  New 
York,  and  black  cotton  stockings  at  2.75  to  3.00c. 
Roofing  rags  have  eased  off  in  price.  Numerous  felt 
mills  have  retired  as  buyers,  and  roofing  material  is 
now  selling  in  a  restricted  way  at  a  basis  of  appi'oxi- 
mately  2.00c  per  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  point  for  No.  1 
packing. 

Paper  Stock — Demand  for  old  papers  is  light  and 
prices  in  most  cases  have  declined.  Low  grades  in 
particular  are  weak,  owing  to  the  fact  that  board 
mills  have  let  up  in  their  purchasing.  High  grades 
are  held  with  a  relativelj'  greater  degree  of  firmness 
but  there  is  merely  a  routine  call  from  consumers, 
and  most  sales  have  been  made  at  the  lower  edge  of 
quoted  values.  Hard  white  shavings  are  quotable  at 
5.25  to  5.50c  f.o.b.  New  York,  soft  white  shavings 
at  4.35  to  4.50c  and  ledger  stock  at  around  2.75c.  Flat 
stock  has  sold  in  at  least  some  quarters  at  1.30c  New 
York,  though  most  packers  have  demanded  better  fig- 
ures. Folded  news  is  available  at  60c  per  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at 
40c,  while  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  dealers  could 
be  induced  to  take  orders  for  news  and  mixed  paper 
at  lower  prices.  Kraft  paper  is  off  a  shade,  revised 
quotations  ranging  around  2.85c  a  pound  New  York, 
while  manilas  are  selling  at  80  to  85c. 

Bagging  and  Rope — ^Old  manila  rope  is  holding  its 
own  in  price  under  a  moderate  movement  into  con- 
suming channels.  Mills  are  placing  orders  for  limited 
tonnages  with  fair  regularity  and  most  current  sales 
are  going  through  at  between  4.75  and  5.00e  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Scrap  bagging  has  ruled  dull  this 
week,  with  such  stock  as  has  been  moved  realizing  no 
more  than  2.50c  a  pound  New  York. 


MANY  PAPER     COMPANIES  HOLD  ANNUALS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co., 
whose  plants  are  located  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  was  held 
recently,  and  satisfactory  reports  pre.sented  on  the 
operations  of  the  past  year.  W.  D.  Woodruff  was 
elected  President  and  Managing  Director;  A.  S. 
Woodruff.  Vice-President,  and  Peter  Mitchell,  sec- 
retary. The  latter  replaces  W.  M.  Shea,  who  passed 
away  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  many  years'  service 
with  the  company.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  identified 
Avith  the  organization  about  a  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauch  Pa- 
per Co.  of  Canada,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  re- 
cently, good  reports  were  presented  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  past  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing one  is  regarded  as  favorable.  Sidney  Frohnian, 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  elected  president :  Ralph 
King,  of  Toronto,  Vice-President ;  John  Watt,  of 
Toronto,  Treasurer ;  R.  K.  Ramsey,  of  Sandusky. 
Ohio,  Secretary;  T.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Toronto,  Assistant 
Secretary;  0.  H.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  Managrer;  Direc- 
tors. Messrs.  Frohman,  King.  Watt,  and  Ramsey,  R. 
M.  Taylor,  of  Sandusky,  O.  H.  Moore  and  E.  R.  C. 
Clarkson,  of  Toronto. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  was  held  this  week.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  past  year  was  a  trying  one 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  occasioned  by  labor  con- 
ditions, shortage  of  supplies,  fuel  and  congestion  in 
the  spring  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  a  satis- 
factory report  was  presented.  Owing  to  fire  part 
of  one  of  the  mills  of  the  company  was  closed  down 
for  some  time,  and  at  Mille  Roches,  there  were  sev- 
eral interruptions  to  operations  owing  to  ice  and 
po-v^er  difficulties.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31st  last  therefore,  fell  off  somewhat. 
The  net  profits  in  1918  were  $404,142,  to  which  may 
be  added  •$5,290  received  as  interest  and  dividends 
on  investments,  bringing  the  total  for  distribution 
up  to  $409,433.  This  compares  with  $463,899  in  1917 
and  $437,804  in  1916.  After  allowing  $7,656  for  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  notes,  $14,659  to  cover  fire  loss 
at  the  Barber  mill,  and  $75,000  for  depreciation  on 
buildings  and  plant,  the  sum  of  $312,117  remained 
for  dividends.  The  usual  seven  per  cent  was  paid 
on  the  preferred  stock,  and  four  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock,  leaving  the  year's  surplus  at  $113,117. 
The  assets  of  the  company  show  an  expansion  during 
the  year  of  $330,000.  The  property  account  has 
grown  in  value  from  .$4,198,622  to  $4,231,202,  while 
current  assets  are  up  from  $911,744  to  $1,162,184.  Ifn 
der  the  latter  heading  the  principal  item  is  invest- 
ments which  represent  the  holdings  of  the  company 
in  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  A  year  ago 
the  interest  was  represented  bj'  a  loan  of  $200,000 
and  stock  holdings  of  $202,000.  Since  then  the  loan 
has  been  paid  off  and  the  company  holds  stock  to 
the  value  of  $502,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  or- 
ganization still  stands  at  $2,481,300  common,  and  $1,-  ^ 
700,000  preferred.  The  reserve  for  depreciation  on 
plant  and  buildings  has  been  increased  from  $75,000 
to  $150,000. 


Bia  GAIN  IN  EXPORTS. 

Canadian  exports  of  paper,  pulp  and  pulpwood  for 
December,  1918,  reached  a  total  value  of  $7,235,699, 
as  against  $5,930,162  for  December,  1917,  an  increase 
of  $1,325,537.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  their  value  amounted  to  $72,624,428,  as  com- 
pared with  $54,509,136  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1917,  a  gain  of  $18,115,292.    The  details  follow: 

Month  of  December  1917.  1918. 

Paper  and  mfgs.  of  $  3,424,906    $  3.884,759 

Chem.  pulp   1,562,549  2,314.212 

Mech.  pulp   337,851  288,364 

$  5,325,306    $  6,487.335 
PnlpAvood   604,856  748,364 

Total  $  5,930,162       $  7,235,699 

Nine  months'  period                 1917.  1918. 

Paper  and  mfgs  of  .$27,564,980  $33,380,632 

Chem.  pulp                               14.634.884  24.074.950 

Mech.  pulp                                 5,374,6.53  3.673,618 

$47,-574.517  $61,029,200 
Pulpwood   6,934.619     11. .595.228 


$54,509,136  .$72,624,428 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Ho3rts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 


OF 

ALL  GRADES 


for 


Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers*  Purposes 

Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

CANADA  GLUE  CO.,  LIMITED 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


E.  A.  Crippen 

79  Spad'na  Ave.,  Toronto 
Hillcrest  4476 

Paper  Manufacturers'  Agent 

Canadian  Agent 
Sutherland  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Vegetable  Parchment. 

Selling  Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 
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PULP  &  PAPER  NEWS— (Continued). 

A  safe  weighing  260  pounds  was  recently  stolen 
from  the  premises  of  the  Thompson  Publishing  Co., 
75  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  by  robbers  who  evidently 
thought  they  had  made  a  big  haul.  They  were,  how- 
ever, sadly  disappointed,  for  it  contained  only  five 
dollars'  worth  of  postage  stamps  and  some  personal 
papei's.  The  Thompsoii  Co.  had  luckily  made  their 
bank  deposit  a  few  hours  earlier. 

It  is  learned  that  J.  J.  Carrick,  of  Port  Arthur, 
who  in  December,  1916,  was  awarded  the  Pic  River 
(concession,  consisting  of  1,400  square  miles,  by  the 
Ontario  Government,  paying  for  the  right  to  cut  pulp 
wood  fifty  cents  per  cord,  and  the  usual  fees,  now 
has  plans  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill,  which  will  cost  several  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  probable  that  work  will  start  on  the  new 
enterprise  in  the  spring.  Hardy  S.  Ferguson,  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  engineer  and  architect.  The  Hy- 
dro-Electric Commission  of  Ontario  has  promised  Mr. 
Carrick  that  the  Nipigon  river  power  development 
scheme  will  be  proceeded  with,  and  be  able  to  supply 
3,000  horse  power  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

P.  L.  Lyford,  of  Clarke  &  Lyford,  forest  engineers, 
Vancouver,  has  returned  to  that  city  after  an  ex- 
statement  of  claim.  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pulp 
Wood  Co.  against  plaintiffs  for  .$444.72,  in  respect  of 
the  claims  set  forth  in  paragraphs  5  and  7  of  the 
prayer  of  the  counter-claim ;  the  other  claims  in 
counter-claim  dismi.ssed  without  prejudice  to  any 
proceedings  under  the  Saw  Logs  Driving  Act  in  re- 
spect to  claims  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of 


Do  You  Require  More  Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
lias  been  a.ssociated  with  the  development  and 
financing  of  Canada's  most  successful  i)ulp 
and  paper  enterprises. 
Among  them  are : 

Ahitihi  Power  and  Paper  Compain/. 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Companii. 
3iatta(jami  Pulp  and  Paper  Qompany. 
Price  Bros,  tf-  Company. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
]iess;  increase  your  plant  capacity;  or  acquire 
additional  properties  ? 

Tf  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  financ- 
ing your  requirements?  Our  Engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Royal  Securities 

L.    I    M    I    IC    W.  D 


164  St.  James  Street. 
MONTREAI.. 


58  Kingr  St.  West. 
TOBONTO. 


tensive  trip  through  the  United  States.  He  visited 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Texas 
and  California. 

The  editor  called  on  George  L.  Hardy,  paper  mill 
engineer,  in  New  York  recently,  and  found  him  busy 
with  plans  for  the  new  90  ton  groundwood  mill  for 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Chicoutimi.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000  and  the  council  of  Chicoutimi  has 
granted  tax  exemption  for  ten  years  to  Price  Brothers 
for  the  construction  of  the  plant.  The  company  havq 
applied  for  the  privilege  of  increasing  their  capitaliza?' 
tion  from  $5,000,000  to  .$10,000,000. 

In  the  action  of  the  Central  Contracting  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, vs.  The  Russell  Timber  Co.  and  the  Wood  Pulp 
Co.,  recently  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Rose,  in  To- 
ronto, the  action  against  the  Russell  Timber  Co.  was 
dismissed  with  costs.  As  against  the  Wood  Pulp 
Co.  the  action  was  dismissed  without  prejudice  to 
any  claims  which  plaintiffs  may  have  against  th* 
Pulp  Wood  Co.  under  the  Saw  Logs  Driving  Act.,  in 
respect  to  matters  alleged  in  paragraph  seven  of 
the  said  prayer.  Plaintiff  to  pay  Pulp  Wood  Com- 
pany's costs  of  the  action,  but  not  of  the  counter 
claim.    No  costs  of  the  counter  claim. 

Charles  A.  Goodfellow,  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
publisher  of  the  Whitby,  Ont.,  Gazette  and  Chron- 
icle, passed  away  on  February  16,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  was  a  public  spir- 
ited citizen  and  held  several  responsible  offices.  Mr. 
Goodfellow  was  also  a  former  President  of  the  Mid- 
land Press  Association. 

J.  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  firm  of 
Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  and  also  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association,  left  last  week  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Ellis,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Florida. 

Progress  in  connection  with  the  re-auditing  of  the 
books  of  Canadian  paper  mills  so  as  to  bring  the 
costs  up-to-date  is  being  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
official  auditor,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Clarkson.  Up  to  early 
this  week  no  date  had  been  set  by  Controller  Pringle 
for  the  resumption  of  the  newsprint  inquiry. 

James  Logic,  of  Toronto,  who  represents  the  Can- 
ada Box  Board  Co.,  and  his  brother,  Ben  Logic,  of 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Toronto,  have  returned  from 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  where  they  recently  attended  the 
funeral  of  their  brother,  Harry  Ldgie.  who  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Sherbrooke  Record,  with  which  paper  he 
had  been  identified  for  the  last  tAventy-two  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Logic  was  a  prominent  Mason  and  was 
ill  only  a  short  time.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children.  For  many  years  he  spent  his  holidays  in 
Toronto,  where  he  was  well  known  to  the  paper  trade. 

Robert  Rolland,  of  Montreal,  formerly  of  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  representative  of  Gi'ace  and  Co.. 
of  New  York  City,  and  has  entered  upon  his  new 
duties. 

E.  A.  Crippen,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  sell- 
ing agent  in  Canada  for  the  Ashuelot  Paper  Co.  of 
Hinsdale,  N.H..  the  Warren  IVIfg.  Co.  of  New  York 
City  .and  the  Wolverine  Paper  Co.,  of  Otsego.  Mich.. 
which  firms  specialize  in  many  lines. 

E.  A.  Schofield,  of  the  Sehofield  Paper  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, St.  John,  N.B...  was  in  ^lontreal  and  Toronto 
la.st  week  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  trade. 

F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  pa- 
per jnanufacturers,  Toronto,  left  last  week  on  an  ex- 
tended winter  holiday,  which  he  will  spend  at  Trini- 
dad and  other  West  Indies  Islands. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  been  publishing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
articles  and  letters  regarding  compulsory  education 
in  this  province.  The  discussion  is  entered  into  by 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  and  addresses 
have  been  made  in  both  French  and  English  stating 
thoroughly  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  provincial 
law  requiring  school  attendance  up  to  a  certain 
age.  That  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  this  agitation 
no  one  will  question.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  more  than  90,000  children  of  school  age  do 
not  attend  the  schools.  School  statistics  are  not  par- 
ticularly accurate  and  the  chances  are  that  attend- 
ance is  even  poorer  than  published  figures  would  in- 
dicate. It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
not  more  than  one-half  as  many  pupils  in  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  as  there  are  in  the  lower 
grades  and  the  attendance  diminishes  even  more  rapid- 
ly beyond  the  seventh  grade  than  below  it. 

There  is  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
in  Montreal  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  selling  of 
newspapers  by  girls.  The  law,  however,  is  a  negative 
one  and  while  it  enumerates  things  that  must  not  be 
done  it  fails  to  strike  for  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish,  namely,  attendance  at  school.  School  at- 
tendance finds  support  for  its  compulsion  in  three 
principal  points.  First,  the  increased  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  intelligent  workmen;  second,  the  training 
for  intelligent  citizenship ;  third,  the  incentive  to  main- 
tain or  elevate  the  standard  of  living.  These  three 
points  are  much  like  the  three  legs  of  the  stool  referred 
to  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
one  is  the  most  important.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
children  who  leave  school  early  do  so  at  just  the  age 
when  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  instruction 
in  properly  selected  subjects  is  most  important  and 
when  the  child  has  reached  a  state  of  maturity  when 
this  portion  of  his  education  could  best  be  assimilated. 

,In  urging  compulsory  education  it  is  not  sufficient 
simply  to  provide  a  law  which  will  require  school 
attendance.  There  are  some  attendant  difficulties 
which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  insurmountable  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  The  eco- 
nomic condition  of  some  families  in  many  communi- 
ties is  such  that  the  income  of  every  member  of  the 
family  is  needed  to  meet  the  family  expenses.  To  re- 
quire attendance  at  school  by  some  of  these  immature 
wage  earners,  without  making  some  provision  for, 


or  iu  some  other  may  maintaining,  the  family  income 
might  lead  to  a  second  condition  which  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  With  compulsory  education  there 
should  go  hand  in  hand  provision  for  free  schools  and 
free  text-books.  Insistence  on  the  latter  would  doubt- 
less lead  to  more  uniformity  in  regard  to  books  and 
standards  and  increased  efficiency  of  our  schools 
would  result,  as  well  as  other  advantages. 

In  arguing  for  compulsory  education,  free  schools, 
and  free  text-books,  we  have  still  failed  to  consider 
what  is  doubtless  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
whole  difficult  problem.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  pupils  leave  school  because  they  are  forced  out 
by  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  family.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  exact  proportion,  but  we  be- 
lieve a  close  investigation  would  show  that  fully  as 
many  children  leave  school  because  the  class-room  is 
not  sufficiently  attractive.  Children  are  lively  crea- 
tures, or  ought  to  be,  and  there  is  a  dullness  and  lack 
of  inspiration  about  the  ordinary  school-room  that  is 
decidedly  distasteful  to  them.  They  want  to  be  where 
something  is  doing  and  prefer  to  have  their  share 
in  the  doing  of  it.  There  is  little  chance  for  expres- 
sion of  the  individual  permitted  by  our  present  school 
methods.  Perhaps  this  condition  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome,  but  there  is  certainly  room  for  more  inspir- 
ing methods  of  instruction  and  for  the  introduction  of 
fundamental  development  along  the  lines  that  will 
guide  pupils  into  a  better  appreciation  of  the  duties 
and  opportunities  of  the  citizenship  upon  which  they 
are  entering.  Equal  suffrage  makes  it  possible  to  treat 
boys  and  girls  alike  in  this  regard  and  the  rather 
recently  acquired  position  of  women  in  industry  makes 
it  appropriate  that  matters  of  social  and  economic  in- 
terest be  discussed  and  taught  in  mixed  classes. 

Our  schools  have  been  too  distinctly  academic, 
which  is  one  reason  for  the  small  attendance  at  the 
age  when  children  are  beginning  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  do  things.  At  this  step  we  should  introduce  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  learn,  through  vocational  educa- 
tion, some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  basic 
trades.  This  not  only  fits  them  for  some  definite  work, 
but  instills  an  appreciation  of  carefulness  and  accur- 
acy that  is  sadly  needed.  Classes  in  vocational  train- 
ing also  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  skil- 
ful teacher  to  impress  principles  of  co-operation  and 
the  interdependence  of  the  many  factors  that  make  up 
our  various  industrial  and  social  organizations.  We 
cannot,  however,  afford  to  over-emphasize  this  feature 
of  education,  important  as  it  is  in  helping  to  hold  ehil- 
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(Iren  in  school  until  they  have  really  benefited  by 
their  school  work.  Training  to  make  a  living  is  only 
a  part  of  the  true  object  of  education,  that  which  is 
probably  even  more  important  is  a  training  by  which 
the  child  -will  come  to  realize  the  position  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  nation, 
it  is  this  development  of  the  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion that  we  must  provide  for  in  revising  our  school 
methods  and  it  seems  that  we  can  find  no  better  time 
to  introduce  it  than  just  now  when  the  tendency  is 
toward  wider  educational  opportunities  and  especially 
since  the  tendency  seems  to  be  a  little  too  strongly 
toward  over-emphasizing  the  idea  of  vocational  or  in- 
dustrial training. 


PASS  IT  ALONG. 

Nearly  everybody  is  holding  off  on  purchases  be- 
cause he  expects  prices  to  go  down.  Prices  in  some 
cases  have  receded  slightly,  particularly  in  some  lines 
of  food  stuffs.  Most  manufactured  articles,  however, 
have  changed  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  price.  This 
seems  primarily  due  to  the  large  proportion  that  the 
cost  of  labor  hears  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  any  considerable  change  in 
such  prices  could  be  expected  for  some  time.  In  with- 
holding orders  for  goods  there  is  an  effect  on  the 
community  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  considered 
and  that  is  the  expense  which  is  really  being  accumu- 
lated because  of  the  slackness  of  work  in  manufac- 
turing plants.  Periods  of  idleness  tie  up  the  invested 
capital  without  any  return,  but  more  important  than 
this  is  the  enforced  idleness  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  This  must  be  paid  for,  either  out 
of  the  community's  pocket,  as  charity,  or  out  of  the 
vitality  and  character  of  the  workmen  deprived  of 
their  jobs.  Idleness  always  reacts  unfavorably  both 
on  the  individual  out  of  work,  and  on  the  tone  of  the 
community  where  unemployment  is  prevalent.  If  each 
one  would  consider  that  his  own  business  can  only 
be  continued  through  the  purchase  of  his  product  by 
others,  and  that  unemployment  in  some  other  fellow's 
factory  is  the  accumulated  result  of  withholding  orders 
by  himself  and  others,  we  believe  that  more  people 
would  make  a  strong  effort  to  keep  placing  orders 
for  needed  supplies,  with  greater  regularity.  Thus, 
even  though  each  individual  order  were  smaller  than 
might  be  the  case  in  normal  times,  yet  their  accumu- 
lated bulk  would  be  very  considerable  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  business  in  all  lines  resulting  from  keeping 
orders  moving,  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
any  small  financial  advantage  that  might  result  to 
one  concern  for  withholding  orders  until  a  definite 
drop  in  prices  might  occur.  The  trouble  is  that  in 
everybody  holding  back  there  is  too  great  a  liability 
for  a  lot  of  worthy  manufacturers  being  put  out  of 
business,  after  struggling  along  with  commendable 
success  through  a  recent  period  of  difficult  times. 


Manufacturers  need  to  stand  by  each  other  in  this 
coming  period  of  even  more  uncertain  conditions  and 
it  is  only  by  keeping  business  moving  all  around  that 
we  can  expect  to  maintain  stable  conditions. 


WHAT  FIRES  MEAN  TO  LABOR. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  loss  of  time  and  wages  of  workmen 
due  to  the  burning  of  factories  and  mills,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  says  that  such  a  compilation  is 
impossible.  In  his  letter  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, James  White,  of  the  Commission,  says : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  economic  loss  in  this  direc- 
tion must  be  considerable,  and  especially  so  during 
periods  when  labor  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  other 
industries.  If  any  argument  is  needed  as  to  the  im- 
portance to  Avorkingmen  of  reducing  our  present  fire 
waste,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  $65,000,000  a  year  on  fires  represents  the 
wiping  out  of  the  combined  labor  of  more  than  50,000 
men  for  a  whole  year,  at  four  dollars  per  day.  Then, 
too,  this  expenditure  upon  fires  is  surplus  production. 
It  has  to  be  accumi;lated  by  producers  after  earning 
livelihoods  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  other  burdens  of  society.  It  is 
a  tax  which  enhances  the  cost  of  every  necessity  and 
lessens  the  purchasing  power  of  every  day's  labor." 


To  paraphrase  Hamlet,  there  is  surely  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  affairs  when  public  opinion  is  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  parties  involved  in  a 
pulp  mill  strike  to  come  together.  An  organiza- 
tion owes  too  great  an  obligation  to  the  community  to 
make  it  right  for  either  men  or  management  to  sim- 
ply sit  down  and  say.  they  will  have  no  dealings  with 
the  other  side.  The  money  loss  to  the  community  is 
bad  enough,  but  the  loss  of  confidence  and  sympathy 
and  interruption  of  business  and  social  relations  and 
'le  strain  of  unemployment  on  spirit  and  pocket- 
book,  are  matters  not  to  be  lightly  considered.  The 
pulp  and  paper  industry  has  had  a  fine  record  in  re- 
spect to  labor  difficulties.  This  is  no  time  to  spoil 
its  good  reputation.  Let  those  who  are  in  difficulties 
come  together  and  talk  it  out  to  a  solution,  rather 
tban  stand  apart  and  attempt  to  fight  it  out  to  what 
nuiy  be  a  separation.  There  has  been  fighting  enough 
to  last  the  world  a  long  time.  Let's  keep  Canada 
at  peace. 


Belgium  looks  longingly  at  the  bit  of  Dutch  land 
which  separates  her  principal  port  from  the  sea  and 
would  like  to  acquire  peaceful  possession  of  it.  Why 
not  let  the  League  of  Nations  buy  it  for  an  inter 
national  capital,  owned  by  the  world  at  large,  as  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  District  of 
Columbia  belongs  to  that  whole  country?  It  would  be 
an  honor  to  Holland  to  supply  the  location,  a  safe- 
guard to  Belgium's  port,  and  a  forward  step  in  estab- 
lishing the  Leag\ie  with  a  regular  "home  office." 
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This  is  the  first  installment  of  the  second  article 
in  a  series  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  The 
Manufacture  of  Groundwood  Pulp  was  described  by 
G.  W.  Dickson  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
January  2  and  9,  1919.  There  undoubtedly  is  an 
excellent  prospect  for  the  development  of  soda  pulp 
manufacture  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Sutermeister's  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  on  this  subject 
will  be  read  with  great  interest. — Ed. 

Cooking  Liquor  and  Its  Preparation. 
The  cooking  liquor  employed  in  the  soda  process 
is  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  which,  because  of  its 
method  of  preparation,  contains  a  small  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate.  As  the  alkali  used  in  the  process 
is  recovered  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  converted  into 
caustic  soda  on  the  premises  and  the  universal  prac- 
tice therefore  is  to  prepare  the  caustic  soda  solution 
in  the  mill  where  it  is  used.  The  loss  of  alkali,  which 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided  during  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tions, is  generally  made  up  by  adding  fresh  soda  ash 
in  the  causticizing  room,  though  if  the  mill  is  favor- 
ably located  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  use  of  a 
strong  caustic  soda  solution  from  a  near-by  elec- 
trolytic plant. 

Practically  the  only  method  employed  in  making 
caustic  soda  for  pulp  mill  use  is  by  acting  on  soda 
ash  in  solution  with  quick  lime  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing reaction : 

Na^COs  -f  H^O  +  CaO  =  2NaOH  +  CaCOj 
This  reaction  never  goes  to  completion  as  it  stops 
when  a  certain  point  is  reached  dependent  on  the 
ratio  between  the  carbonate  and  hydroxyl  ions.  Con- 
siderations of  physical  chemistry  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  th&  lower  the  strength  of  the  soda  ash 
solution  the  higher  will  be  the  percentage  of  alkali 
converted  to  caustic.  This  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally by  G.  Lunge, ^  who  gives  the  following  re- 
sults of  his  tests: 

Experiments  at  Ordinary  Pressure. 
Liquor  before  After  causticizing  the  li- 

Causticizing     Specific  quor  contained  as  NaOH 

Percent  Na^COg  gravity  the  following  percent- 

ages of  the  total  NagO 
Exp.  1.       Exp.  2. 
2         1.022  at  15°  99.4  99.3 

5         1.052  "    "  99.0  99.2 

10         1.107  "    "  97.2  97.4 

12         1.127  "    "  96.8  96.2 

14         1.150  "    "  94.5  95.4 

16         1.169  "   30°  93.7  94.0 

20         1.215  "    "  90.7  91.0 

Experiments  under  High  Pressure  at  Temperatures 
Between  148°  and  153°. 
10         1.107  at  15°  97.06  97.5 

12         1.127  "    "  96.35  96.8 

14         1.150  "    "  95.6  96.6 

16         1.169  "   30°  95.4  94.8 

20         1.215  "    "  91.66  91.61 


^G.  Lunge,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  2nd  Ed..  Vol. 
II.,  p.  750. 


These  tests,  as  well  as  those  by  other  experiment- 
ers, have  proved  that  an  increase    in  pressure  and 
temperature  will  not  produce  a  better  yield  of  caus- 
tic soda  provided  the  concentration  is  the  same.  It 
is  therefore  the  general  practice  to  caustieize  at  at- 
mospheric pressure. 

The  type  of  equipment  used  for  causticiing  var- 
ies greatly  in  the  different  mills;  in  most  installa- 
tions it  consists  of  a  series  of  wrought  iron  tanks  in 
which  the  lime  and  soda  ash  are  boiled  together  and 
agitated,  and  a  second  series  of  tanks  which  serve  as 
settling  basins  and  for  washing  the  sludge.  The 
boiling  tank  may  be  of  any  convenient  shape,  and 
both  vertical,  round,  open  tanks,  and  horizontal  cylin- 
drical closed  tanks  are  used.  The  essential  features 
are  adequate  means  of  agitation,  openings  for  the 
admission  of  lime,  piping  for  the  introduction  of 
steam  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  coils,  ad- 
justable siphons  for  drawing  off  the  clear  caustic 
liquor,  pump  connections  for  the  discharge  of  the 
sludge  and  an  opening  for  the  occasional  washing 
out  of  stones  and  sand.  The  lime  may  be  conveni- 
ently added  from  a  hopper,  located  over  the  boiling 
tank,  in  which  the  right  amount  of  lime  for  a  single 
boil  is  placed.  It  may  be  dumped  directly  into  the 
tank  in  which  case  stones  or  unburned  cores,  will 
collect  in  the  bottom  and  may  interfere  with  the 
agitator,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  perforated  basket, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiling 
tank  in  such  a  position  that  the  soda  ash  solution 
rises  above  the  floor  of  the  basket.  The  slaked  lime 
in  this  case  falls  through  the  perforations,  and  the 
stones  are  retained  in  the  basket  from  which  they 
may  be  easily  removed.  If  the  lime  is  put  directly 
into  the  tank  the  pump  connection  must  be  at  such 
a  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank  that  stones 
may  not  get  into  it  and  cause  damage. 

The  arrangement  of  a  plant  of  this  type  should  be 
such  that  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  may  be 
done  by  gravity.  The  lime  hoppers  and  storage  tanks 
for  leach  liquor  should  be  above  the  boiling  tanks, 
and  the  tanks  for  storage  of  strong  and  weak  liquor 
should  be  below,  so  that  the  solutions  may  be  run 
down  from  the  boiling  tanks  without  pumping. 

The  actual  boiling  of  a  tank  is  conducted  for  vari- 
ous lengths  of  time  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
lime,  the  output  required,  the  efficiency  of  agita- 
tion, etc.  Tests  on  a  small  scale  have  proved  that 
thorough  agitation  to  a  large  extent  replaces  boiling 
and  that  the  boiling  therefore  serves  largely  as  a 
means  of  agitation.  Of  two  tests,  one  of  which  was 
kept  in  violent  boiling  for  an  hour  and  the  other 
vigorously  agitated  for  the  same  length  of  time,  but 
not  heated  above  81°  C,  the  first  gave  a  causticity  of 
93.0%  and  the  second  of  92.7%.  It  has  been  proved 
in  practical  working  that  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
agitation  by  adding  more  wings  to  the  shaft  or  in- 
creasing its  speed  has  enabled  less  lime  to  be  used  in 
obtaining  the  same  amount  of  caustic  soda.  If  the 
lime  is  of  good  quality  and  agitation  is  adequate  the 
boiling  need  not  be  continued  more  than  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  though  the  agitation    should  con- 
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tinue  at  least  half  an  hour  longer  j  if  the  lime  is  of 
poor  quality  and  hard  to  slake  the  boiling  should  be 
continued  for  fully  an  hour,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
much  is  gained  by  boiling  for  more  than  that  time. 

A  satisfactory  lime  for  caustieizing  should  be  high 
in  available  calcium  oxide,  and  give  a  sludge  which 
settles  rapidly  and  compactly.  The  chemical  analysis 
of  a  lime  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  means  of  judg- 
ing its  value  for  caustieizing  since  the  total  calcium 
oxide  is  not  always  readily  available,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  silica  and  to  over  burning.  A  better  opinion 
can  be  formed  by  making  a  miniature  caustieizing 
test  with  carefully  Aveighed  quantities  of  soda  ash  and 
lime,  being  sure  to  have  the  former  in  excess.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  liquor  produced  in  this  experimental 
boil  then  gives  a  direct  proof  of  the  caustieizing 
value  of  the  lime.  High  grade  lime  by  this  test  should 
causticize  100  lbs.  of  soda  ash  with  58 — 60  lbs.  of 
lime. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  soda  ash  used  in  ac- 
tual operations  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  lime  and 
the  strength  of  the  solution  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
With  a  lime  of  fair  quality  the  following  results  were 
obtained  when  making  a  solution  containing  106-118 
grams  per  litre  of  caustic  soda : 

Pounds  lime  used       Causticity  of 
per  100  lbs.  soda  ash  solution. 

50  87.2 

60  90.8 

70  93.4 

85  95.8 
As  already  explained  it  is  never  possible  to  carry 
the  reaction  to  completion,  hence  when  producing  a 
solution  of  the  desired  strength  for  cooking  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  single  boil  to  get  a  good  causticity  and 
at  the  same  time  utilize  a  high  percentage  of  the 
lime.  The  best  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
is  to  use  an  excess  of  lime  in  the  first  boil  in  order  to 
get  a  high  causticity;  then  add  an  excess  of  soda  ash 
to  the  sludge  in  order  to  completely  utilize  the  lime 
in  the  second  boil.  The  weak  liquor  from  the  second 
boil  can  be  used  in  making  up  a  first  boil.  Working 
in  this  way  cooking  liquor  of  high  causticity  can  be 
produced  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  100%  of  the 
lime  utilized. 

The  economy  of  the  cooking  and  recovery  pro- 
cesses are  considerably  affected  by  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  caustieizing  plant  since  the  sodium  car- 
bonate plays  no  active  part  in  the  cooking  and  is 
carried  through  the  cycle  as  so  much  inert  material. 
It  not  only  means  that  the  evaporators  and  black  ash 
burners  must  handle  so  much  more  material,  but  it  is 
subject  to  a  loss  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  each 
cycle  of  the  process.  The  importance  of  obtaining 
as  high  a  causticity  as  possible  was  demonstrated  in 
one  plant  making  about  70  tons  of  pulp  per  day 
where  considerations  of  the  cost  of  labor,  repairs, 
steam  consumption,  etc.,  showed  that  for  each  per 
cent  increase  in  causticity  there  was  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  about  $500. 

After  the  completion  of  the  boiling  the  next  step 
is  to  settle  the  sludge  and  decant  the  clear  liquor. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  limes  in  respect  to  set- 
tling properties;  some  settle  rapidly  and  give  a  large 
volume  of  clear  liquor,  while  others  settle  poorly  and 
give  no  end  of  trouble  by  causing  delays,  producing 
small  volumes  of  liquor,  and  increasing  losses  of  soda. 
A  poor  lime  may  reduce  the  liquor  obtainable  by 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  because  of  slow  settling. 


Among  the  causes  of  poor  settling  are  air  slaking 
and  a  high  magnesia  content;  the  former  being  par- 
ticularly troublesome  in  hot,  damp  weather.  With  a 
fair  grade  of  lime  the  clear  liquor  obtained  should  be 
about  half  the  total  volume  when  preparing  a  15° 
Be  liquor  in  the  first  boil  and  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  volume  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  boils. 


Fig.  1.— The  Kelley  Filter  Press. 


Difficulties  in  settling  the  sludge  may  be  eliminat- 
ed by  using  some  form  of  mechanical  filter,  of  which 
there  are  two  general  types,  the  intermittent  and  the 
continuous.  Taking  the  Kelly  press,  shown  in  Fig.  1 
as  illustrating  the  intermittent  type,  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  press  shell 
which  contains  a  number  of  filter  leaves  consisting  of 
built  up  frames  covered  with  four  mesh  wire  screen 
and  entirely  enclosed  within  bags  made  of  cotton 
duck.  When  in  operation  the  filters  are  enclosed 
within  the  shell  and  when  ready  to  be  discharged 
they  are  withdrawn.  A  cycle  of  operations  with  the 
approximate  time  consumed  when  using  a  press  with 
a  shell  5  ft.  in  diameter  by  14  ft.  long  is  as  follows: 

Minutes. 


Filling  the  press  tank   3 

Building  cake   5 —  8 

Displacing  excess  by  air    3 

Filling  with  hot  water   3 

Washing   15—20 

Discharging  excess   3 

Dumping  and  making  ready  to  repeat  10 


Total  time  per  cycle   42 — 50 


It  is  claimed  that  the  Avashing  of  the  sludge  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  volume  of  water  equivalent  to 
twice  the  weight  of  the  wet  sludge  when  pressed  to 
50%  dry  and  that  onlj^  a  very  small  volume  of  weak 
liquor  is  obtained  as  the  separating  line  between 
strong  and  weak  liquor  is  very  sharp. 

The  continuous  type  of  filter  is  represented  by  the 
Oliver  rotary  filter  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  in  section  in 
Fig.  3.  A  filter  of  this  type  consists  essentially  of 
an  open  container  in  which  revolves  a  drum  whose 
periphery  is  composed  of  a  number  of  shallow  com- 
partments covered  by  a  filtering  medium.  Each 
compartment  is  connected  by  pipes  to  a  perforated 
trunion,  which  turns  against  a  valve  cap  to  which 
are  attached  suction  and  pressure  pipes.  During  a 
portion  of  each  revolution  the  suction  draws  the 
clear  liquor  through  the  filter  medium  and  causes  the 
sludge  to  deposit  upon  its  surface ;  while  under  suc- 
tion it  next  passes  a  section  where  it  is  sprayed  with 
water  to  wash  the  cake  of  sludge  and  on  the  last  part 
of  the  revolution  pressure  is  applied  which  lifts  the 
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Fig.  2. — Standard  Oliver  Filter. 

cake  from  the  surface  of  the  filter  and  allows  it  to 
be  removed  by  a  doctor.  The  cake  is  discharged  with 
35  to  40%  of  moisture.  The  filtering  medium  on  this 
press  is  a  woven  wire  cloth  which  has  been  heavily 
rolled  to  partially  close  its  pores  and  thus  give  a  clear 
filtrate. 

Filters  of  one  of  these  types  are  now  being  used  in 
many  chemical  works  and  pulp  mills,  and  aside  from 
the  saving  by  more  complete  wai^hing  they  appear  to 
possess  gi'eat  possibilities  in  the  way  of  producing 
greater  volumes  of  strong  liquor  and  of  permitting 
the  eaustieizing  of  weaker  solutions  with  consequent 
increased  efficiency.  Observations  and  a  simple  cal- 
culation based  on  the  builders'  claims  show  that  from 
a  given  boil  it  is  possible  to  obtain  66%  more  clear 
liquor  Avitli  a  press  than  by  settling.  Moreover  the 
floor  space  occupied  by  the  filters  is  very  much  less 
than  for  tanks  to  produce  the  same  volumes  by  set- 
tling. 


Another  innovation  in  eaustieizing  processes  is  the 
Dorr  system  which  utilizes  the  principles  of  continu- 
ous agitation  in  preparing  the  caustic  solution  and 
of  continuous  counter  current  decantation  in  washing 
the  sludge.  The  general  plan  of  a  plant  using  this 
process  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  a  sectional  elevation 
of  one  of  the  thickeners  in  Fig.  5.  The  milk  of  lime 
and  soda  ash  solution  pass  continuously  through  the 
three  reaction  agitators,  which  are  fitted  with  steam 
coils,  and  thence  to  the  first  thickener.  The  clear 
liquor  overflowing  from  this  goes  to  the  strong  li- 
quor storage  tank  for  use  in  cooking  Avhile  the  sludge 
is  pumped  to  the  second  thickener  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  overflow  from  the  third  thickener.  The 
overflow  from  the  second  thickener  passes  to  the  re- 
action agitators  while  the  sludge  goes  to  the  third 
thickener,  and  from  there  to  waste  or  to  the  recov- 
ery plant  if  one  is  provided.  A  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  50  tons  of  caustic  soda  per  day  by  this  me- 
thod has  already  been  established  and  is  giving  very 
satisfactorv  results.  The  liquors  produced  are  from 
10  to  13°  Be,  with  a  causticity  of  93%o,  and  the  wash- 
ing efficiency  is  claimed  to  be  99.7%.  The  power  re- 
quired to  operate  the  whole  of  this  plant  is  about 
26  H.P.,  and  tAvo  men  are  employed  on  each  shift, 
practically  their  entire  time  being  given  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  milk  of  lime. 

Unless  the  lime  mud  formed  during  the  eaustieizing 
operation  is  to  be  recovered  it  is  desirable  that  it  be 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  alkali.  It  is  never 
commercially  possible  to  wash  entirely  free  from  soda 
since,  under  the  conditions  of  eaustieizing,  there  is 
formed  a  small  amount  of  Pirssonite,  a  double  com- 
pound of  sodium  and  calcium  carbonate,  Na^CafCOs)^, 
which  if?  completely  decomposed  into  its  constituents 
only  on  long  boiling  with  water.  The  course  of  the 
washing  by  the  iisual  process  of  boiling  up  and  set- 
tling is  shown  by  the  analyses  of  muds  from  a  series 
of  boils.  The  samples  were  freed  from  the  liquor  as 
much  as  possible  by  suction,  but  were  not  washed  in 
order  that  no  soluble  salts  should  be  removed.  They 
represent  averages  of  two  weeks'  actual  operations. 


The 
Oliver 


List  of  Parts 


1  Filter  Drum 

2  Filter  Tank 

4  Air  Lift  Circulators 

','  Cbaiiiiel  Steel  Dtum  Arras 


8  Hollow  Cast  Iron  Trunnions  17  Chain  for  Agitator  Drive 

9  Steel  Drum  Shaft  18  Bevel  Gear  Agitator  Drive 
10  Main  Bearings  19  Agitator  Shaft 

12  Worm  Drive  Gear  21  Wood  Staves  for  Drum 


Fig.  3. — Sectional  Views  of  the  Oliver  Filter. 


23  Filter  Medium 

24  Wire  Winding 

25  Steel  Scraper 

28  Vacuum  Pipes 

29  Air  Pipes 
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Fig.  4. — Plan  of  Continuous  Causticiing  Plant. 


PLAN 


Lifting  Device 

-'Driving  Pulley 


Thick  Underflow 


SECTIONAL  ELEVATION 


Fig.  5. — Dorr  Thickener,  showing  underflow  con- 
trolled by  Dorrco  diaphragm  Pump.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Dorr  Company. 


Courtesy  of  the  Dorr  Company. 

All  figures  are  based  on  the  bone  dry  mud,  and  are 
given  as  percentages. 

Boil  Caustic  Sodium  Calcium  Calcium  p.c.  of  lime 
No.     soda,  carbonate,  hvdroxide.  carbonate,  utilized. 

1  8.56        1.80       '11.95        75.55  82.4 

2  6.77        1.27  5.30        85.20  92.2 

3  3.20        0.37  3.37        92.10  95.3 

4  1.36        0.16  3.37        94.60  95.4 

5  0.52        0.05  3.55        95.00  95.2 
This  final  loss  in  the  fifth  boil,  which  is  equivalent 

to  .74%  of  total  alkali  as  sodium  carbonate  is  seldom 
equalled  in  working  by  the  settling  method  since  a 
much  larger  volume  of  weak  liquor  accompanies  the 
sludge  than  in  the  case  of  the  samples  whose 
analyses  are  given  above.  TTnder  averasre  operating 
conditions  in  a  plant  of  this  type  the  lime  mud  go- 
ing to  waste  will  contain  from  0.84  to  2.53  per  cent 
of  soda,  calculated  as  carbonate  and  based  on  the 
bone  dry  mud.  This  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
1.0  to  3.0%  of  the  total  soda  originally  added  with 
the  lime.  Washing  in  filter  presses  or  continuous 
filters  is  claimed  to  be  more  complete  than  by  the 
settling  process:  with  the  Kelly  press  the  wet  mud 
when  discharged  is  said  to  contain  5  lbs.  of  caustic 
soda  per  ton.  As  the  mud  after  pressing  contains 
about  50  per  cent  of  moisture  the  alkali  present  is 
equivalent  to  0.66  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate  based 
on  the  bone  dry  mud. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REVENUE  FROM  THE  FOREST. 

Tt  miffht  be  information  to  know  that  in  New 
Brnn.swick,  the  ordinary  Crown  dues  on  timber  is 
s|i7.50  ppr  thousand  feet.  Board  Measure,  on*  white 
and  red  pine ;  $6.00  on  spruce,  tamarac,  .iackpine, 
birch  and  poplar;  ten  cents  per  tie  and  from  \y-> 
to  2  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  piling,  but  as  the  most 
of  our  timber  in  recent  years  has  been  sold  by  ten- 
der, red  and  white  pine  has  brought  as  high  as  $18 
per  thousand,  spruce  and  .iackpine  .$16.  ties  18  cents 
each,  piling  3  cents  per  lineal  foot  and  pulpwood 
$1.15  per  cord. 
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QUEBEC  AS  A  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCER. 

J.  C.  Ross,  who  ably  .substituted  for  the  editor  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  last  summer,  has  contributed 
the  following  interesting  article  to  the  University- 
Magazine  : 

At  a  time  when  the  coimtry  is  weighed  down  with  a 
huge  war  debt,  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  an  un- 
favourable exchange  rate  and  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  vigorous  readjustment  policy, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  possible  en- 
couragement be  given  to  industries  which  are  in  any 
way  capable  of  solving  our  economic  problems.  Such  a 
one  is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  While  no  persons 
Avill  claim  that  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  our  economic  ills  it 
undoubtedly  possesses  many  factors  making  for  their 
solution.  We  are  told  by  economists  that  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  of  wiping  out  our  adverse  balance 
of  trade  is  by  exporting.  The  value  of  pulp  and  paper 
exported  from  Canada  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of 
our  manufactured  goods  with  the  exception  of  muni- 
tions, and  munition-making  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Away  back  some  twenty  odd  years  ago  a  lone  Argo- 
naut laimched  out  on  the  vinknown  and  uncharted 
sea  of  export  business.  It  is  not  recorded  who  the  in- 
dividual was,  where  he  sent  the  paper,  what  difficulties 
he  overcame  in  finding  markets,  surmounting  tariff 
walls,  or  financing  the  project.  Although  he  only  ex- 
ported $122  Avorth  of  paper  he  was  the  pioneer  in  a 
movement  which  has  grown  to  immense  proportions. 
From  the  pitifully  small  .$122  Avorth  which  he  exported 
twenty-seven  years  ago  our  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
now  exceed  $96,000,000  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  not  a  mater  of  chance  or  haphazard 
effort.  For  the  success  of  the  industry  three  essentials 
are  required,  namely,  abundant  Avater  power,  large 
available  forest  resources  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
labour.  The  province  of  Quebec  possesses  these  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Out  of  the  Dominion's  total  wa- 
ter power,  amoianting  to  18.000.000  H.P.,  Quebec  has 
6,000,000  or  one  third,  but  only  a  .seventh  of  this  power 
has  been  tapped  by  engineers.  In  adition  to  that,  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  province  nearly  all  flow  to 
the  south  AA'hich  carries  the  products  of  forest  and  fac- 
tory towards  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States. 
In  regard  to  forest  wealth,  over  one  half  of  the  total 
pulp  resources  of  Eastern  Canada,  or  300,000,000  cords, 
are  located  in  this  province,  AA^hile  in  the  matter  of 
labour  the  French  lumberjack  is  AA^ithout  an  equal  in 
the  world.  Altogether  its  Avater  poAver,  raw  material, 
labour,  .shipping  facilities,  and  nearne.ss  to  a  great 
market,  combine  to  make  this  province  one  of  the 
Avnrld's  great  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  centres. 

The  remarkable  groAvth  and  expansion  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industrv  in  this  province  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  far-sighted  policy  put  into  force  some  years 
affo  by  the  Gouin  Government.  Legislation  was  pass- 
ed a  decade  ago  prohibitinsr  the  export  of  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  Lands,  and  as  a  result  of  this  policy 
American  paper  manufacturers  AA^ho  formerly  depend- 
ed on  this  province  for  their  supply  of  raw  material. 
Avere  forced  to  move  their  plants  to  Quebec  and  manu- 
facture the  pulp  Avood  into  paper  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  adopted 
most  progresive  measures  in  regard  to  conserving  the 
Avater  poAvor  of  the  province  and  safe-guarding  the  for- 
ests by  instituting  thorough  fire-protective  measures. 
At  the  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars  great  conserva- 


tion dams  were  built  on  the  Upper  Ottawa,  in  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
Avith  the  result  that  the  paper  manufacturer  is  now  as- 
sured of  a  steady  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year 
instead  of  having  floods  in  the  spring  and  droughts  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  Stringent  laws  have  been  pass- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  in  which  work 
the  co-operation  of  the  limit  owners  and  paper  manu- 
facturers Avas  enlisted.  In  the  addition  to  the  above 
every  possible  assistance  and  encouragement  is  given 
to  those  Avho  desire  to  go  in  for  re-forestation  and  the 
scientific  cutting  of  their  timber  resources,  while  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  at  McGill  continue  to  do 
a  most  useful  work  of  an  experimental  nature. 

To-day,  as  a  result  of  wise  legislation  and  favourable 
natural  resources,  Quebec  province  has  over  forty  pulp 
and  paper  mills  located  Avithin  her  borders,  or  almost 
half  of  all  those  operating  throughout  the  Dominion. 
While  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  most  rapid 
in  the  last  few  years  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  mushroom 
nature.  It  has  developed  throughout  the  years  until 
to-day  it  is  almost  our  most  important  manufacturing 
industry.  For  the  year  just  closed,  this  country  ex- 
ported $96,000,000  worth  of  pulp  and  paper  products, 
which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  paltry  $122  exported  a  lit- 
tle over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  1917,  we  ex- 
ported $71,000,000  worth;  in  1916,  $52,000,000;  in 
1915,  $3,600,000;  and  in  1910,  $13,000,000.  In  that 
year  our  exports  of  newsprint  alone  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  but  $1,000,000  or  15  per  cent,  of 
their  production.  Last  year  our  export  of  newsprint 
Avas  $35,000,000,  or  76  per  cent,  of  the  American  pro- 
duction. To-day  Canada  is  producing  625,000  tons  of 
neAvsprint  per  annum,  or  half  the  amount  produced  by 
our  big  neighbour  to  the  south ;  but  in  addition  to  that 
we  are  producing  large  quantities  of  high  grade  book 
papers,  writing  papers,  wrapping  papers,  and  other 
products. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  more  dependent  on 
Canada  for  her  pulp  and  paper.  Quebec  has  the  larg- 
est available  supply  of  pulp  Avood  on  the  continent,  the 
greatest  power  resources,  and  as  the  nearest  province 
to  the  large  consuming  centres  of  the  Eastern  States  it 
must  continue  as  the  great  source  of  supply.  The  prov- 
incial authorities  and  the  head.s  of  the  great  paper  mills 
in  the  province  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  are 
prepared  to  "carry  on"  to  a  still  greater  extent.  It  is 
not  only  to  the  United  States  that  our  paper  men  are 
looking  for  markets  ;  they  find  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  our  paper  products  in  South  America,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Avorld.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  export  bu.siness,  the  paper 
manufacturers  have  formed  an  Export  Association 
which  has  for  its  object  the  closest  possible  relatilons 
between  the  manufacturers,  thereby  securing  a  stand- 
ardized product  and  also  greater  efficiency  in  market- 
ing and  selling  the  output. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  Dominion  is  one 
of  our  great  basic  industries  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
artificial  aids  for  its  maintenance.  Just  as  long  as 
the  forests  of  the  country  are  available  for  cutting 
over,  as  long  as  the  streams  furnish  power  and  means 
of  communication,  and  the  industry  retains  its  present 
technical  heads,  it  Avill  maintain  its  prominence.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  it  has  got  upon  a  stable  basis 
largely  through  the  employment  of  technically  trained 
men  in  its  mills,  through  the  adoption  of  conservation 
policies  in  regard  to  the  care  and  cutting  of  its  forests, 
as  well  as  by  the  u.se  of  reforestation,  the  standardiza- 
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tion  of  its  products,  and  the  adoption  of  progressive 
measures  of  manufacturing  and  marketing,  until  to- 
day it  is  not  only  our  most  important  exporting  in- 
dustry, but  is  destined  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
our  manufacturing  industries.  The  development  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  this  province  is  only 
in  its  infancy. 


RETURNED  MEN  MAKING  GOOD. 

Interviews  with  paper  manufacturers  and  heads  of 
large  paper  using  houses  of  Ottawa  as  to  whether  or 
not  returned  men  are  making  good,  shows  that  the  boys 
from  "over  there"  have  got  their  grip,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  making  excellent  workmen. 

"Better  than  ever  if  that  is  possible"  said  Mr. 
John  Black  of  John  R.  Booth.  Mr.  George  H.  Burland 
of  the  British  American  Bank  Note  Company  believes 
that  the  experience  gained  by  the  veterans  was  a  gain 
to  them,  and  that  the  course  of  war  had  helped  rather 
than  injured  them.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  expresses  its  ap- 
preciation for  the  worth  of  the  returned  man. 

Returned  men  have  been  re-employed  by  the  Eddy 
Company.  This  company  of  course  keeps  ready  for 
them  the  positions  of  former  employees  Avho  want  their 
old  jobs  when  they  return. 


TO  PUBLISH  PULP  AND  PAPER  STATTSTICS. 

Bv  the  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
made  public  at  Ottawa  on  last  week,  it  is  shown  by  the 
Government's  own  ficures  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry ranks  second  in  the  list  of  total  capital  invest- 
ments, with  a  capitalization  for  the  vear  1917  of  $186,- 
787.405. 

The  investments  of  newspaper  and  publishing  plants, 
or  the  capitalization  mquired  to  successfully  operate 
them  is  not  even  includpd  in  the  first  ten  leading  in- 
dustries in  the  summarv  of  invested  capital,  and 
neither  is  it  referred  to  in  the  list  of  twenty  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country. 

Bv  the  published  reports  in  the  press  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  "Pulp  and  Paper  Industry"  it  is  almost 
impossiblo  to  strike  anv  average  on  a  daily  tonnage 
basis  for  the  capitalization  of  a  newsprint  mill.  Paper, 
pulp,  and  ucAvsprint  are  seemingly  classified  together 
with  a  total  invested  capital. 

On  special  authentic  figures  given  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  bv  an  offi- 
mial  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  this  week, 
the  investment  in  the  newsprint  mills  was  in  1917, 
$150,828,640.  This  Avorked  out  on  a  basis  of  2,400  odd 
tons  per  day  for  300  working  days  per  year,  gives  a 
production  of  7,275,000  tons,  which  on  a  divisor  of 
7,000  tons  annually,  gives  a  required  capital  invest- 
ment on  a  daily  tonnage  basis  of  only  $21,546  odd  per 
ton. 

The  A\Titer  is  further  informed  .and  his  sources  of 
information  are  good,  that  a  special  report  covering 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  issiied.  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  contents  of  this  report  or  so-called 
"bulletin"  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  workers 
of  the  Printing  Bureau,  and  it  is  further  nnderstood 
that  the  "copy"  has  been  there  for  some  time.  Proof 
sheets  may  be  drawn  during  the  present  week. 

Among  some  of  the  statistical  figures  w^hich  the 
writer  understands  will  be'  shown  when  the  report  is 


issued  the  year  1917  ,  will  be  the  statement  of  the 
total  employment  of  15,081  persons  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  Of  this  number  659  are  females. 
Their  wages  amounted  to  $13,263,833,  salaried  offi- 
cials number  1,008,  185  being  females,  with  an  addi- 
tional salary  of  $1,940,915. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  materials  u.sed  including  sul- 
phite will  probably  be  an  item  of  $27,156,629,  fuel, 
$5,296,965,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $8,325,059. 
The  value  of  newsprint  products  in  1917,  it  is  fore- 
casted, the  report  will  show  were  worth  $38,868,084. 
All  other  grades  of  paper  including  board,  book  and 
writing,  and  wrapping  papers,  totals  $32,975,561. 


AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  MILLS  AND  TRADE. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Country  Press  Association,  which  has  just  been  held, 
it  was  stated  that  the  new  paper  mills  in  Queensland 
(which  have  just  started  operations  on  a  small  scale) 
has  produced  a  high  grade  paper  pulp  from  blady  and 
other  grasses.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  about  20  tons  of  paper  pulp  per  week. 
A  five-ton  parcel  of  the  pulp  has  just  been  turned 
into  prime  cardboard  at  a  Sydney  paper  mill,  and  it 
is  stated  showed  a  satisfactory  return. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the  convention  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  to 
build  paper  mills  near  Yarrangobilly,  about  200  miles 
from  Sydnev.  where  there  is  a  constant  STipply  of 
Avater,  and  that  the  mills  Avould  be  capable  of  turning 
out  about  30,000  tons  of  ncAA'snrint  annually.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  £250.000.  Recently  the 
Governmpnt  sent  local  Avnods  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  mannfacturin<r  about  50  tons  woodpiilp.  the  paper 
from  Avhich  will  be  tested  on  the  machines  of  the 
SA'dncA-  dailA'  newspapers. 

In  additi'  n  to  the  supplies  of  ncAvsprint  received 
from  British  Columbia  and  other  North  American 
sources,  some  heavA^  shir^ments  are  arrivine  at  Aus- 
tralian ports  from  SoandinaAna.  Some  of  this  paper 
is  in  execution  of  orders  placed  a  long  time  ago  and 
AA^hen  costs  Avere  considerablv  less,  hence  importers 
anticinate  more  than  averasre  profits  on  its  realiza- 
tion in  a  comparativplA'  bare  market. 

Some  recentlv  arrived  shinments  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  NpAvfoundland.  to  an  extent  relieved  trade  anxie- 
ties, and  an  Australian  steamer  is  announced  to  load 
ncAvsprint  at  either  Vanpouver  or  Powell  River  in 
JanuarA'  for  Commonwealth  ports. — Trade  and  Com- 
>n-rcp  Bull.  /No.  785. 


BEAVER  COVE  LUMBER  &  PULP  CO. 

The  Beaver  Coa-p  Lumber  &  Pulp  CompanA\  Avith 
offices  at  806  London  Buildinsr,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and 
nlant  at  BpaA'er  Coa'c,  B.C..  is  making  progress  Avith 
construction.  The  eouipment  Avill  consist  of  a  134- 
ineh  tAvo-Pvlinder  machine,  trimming  122  inches,  one 
drA'  maphine  and  one  disrester.  The  plant  Avill  haA^e 
an  initial  capacity  of  80.000  pounds  of  sulphate  per 
24  hours. 

The  officers  of  the  .eompanv  are  W.  H.  White. 
r>rpsident :  W.  O.  King,  first  Anee-president :  Thomas 
White,  sppond  vice-president;  Georce  C.  Pratt,  sec- 
retary; W.  0.  King,  treasurer,  and  C.  F.  Beyere,  en- 
gineer. 
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Knives  for  Paper  Cutting 
Machines 

By  NIEL  GRAY,  JR.,  Proprietor  Oswego  Machine 
Works. 

(Copyright,  Canada,  1919,  by  the  Industrial  & 
Educational  Press,  Ltd.) 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  paper  cutting  machine  is 
built  it  cannot  cut  right  if  the  knife  is  imperfect.  The 
knife  is  most  important.  It  must  be  kept  sharp.  It 
must  be  of  the  proper  shape  and  thickness  and  bevel 
and  temper,  and  free  from  any  burrs  or  lumps  on  its 
back  edge.  A  cutting-machine  knife  is  like  a  razor 
that,  stropped  correctly,  does  not  pull  the  beard,  but 
stropped  an  infinitesimally  different  way — a  differ- 
ence impossible  to  see  except  with  a  microscope  — 
pulls  hard.  Study  carefully  the  knife.  Most  knives 
are  imperfect  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  specifications 
given  them  by  makers.  They  vary  in  thickness, 
straightness,  concave,  bevel,  flatness,  temper,  and  qual- 
ity of  steel ;  and  also  in  the  character  of  their  sharpen- 
ing and  honing,  which  varies-  with  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  grinding  wheel  and  stone.  These 
variations  need  only  be  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch 
to  cause  trouble. 

A  blue  wave  mark  indicates  where  the  temper  is 
drawn,  and  a  file  which  "drags"  when  pushed  fairly 
hard  across  the  flat  of  the  bevel  indicates  the  soft 
spots,  where  the  temper  is  imperfect. 

To  ascertain  if  a  knife  has  a  correct  face,  hold  it 
flat,  face  up,  with  one  end  on  a  window  ledge,  and 
look  along  the  face  for  variations.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  which  any  one  can  do.  Use  a  perfectly  straight 


and  clean-edged  steel  rule  and  pass  it  along  from  one 
end  to  the  other  as  shown  in  accompanying  figures.  A 
dark  spot  shows  the  point  of  contact  of  the  rule  with 
the  knife.  These 'dark  spots  should  show  only  exact- 
ly at  the  cutting  edge,  and  at  the  back  edge.  If  a  dark 
spot  shows  away  from  the  cutting  edge,  it  indicates 
that  the  knife  is  imperfect  there,  and  will  not  make  a 
true  cut.  Regrinding  the  face  by  the  makers  can  cor- 
rect this  fault,  except  where  it  is  the  fault  of  the  one 
who  hones  the  knife  after  it  is  sharpened. 

Hone  the  knife  only  on  the  bevel.  To  remove  the 
wire  edge  burrs  along  the  edge  lay  the  hone  flat  on 
the  face  and  rub  gently  so  as  not  to  round  over  the 
edge. 

A  knife  will  sometimes  cut  better  after  it  has  been 
ground  the  first  time.  A  polished  knife  will  give  a 
better  surface  to  the  cut.  The  cutting  of  the  same 
kind  of  stock  will  often  vary  with  different  makes  of 
knives.  An  oily  rag  tied  to  a  stick  kept  handy  and 
passed  along  the  bevel  of  the  knife  before  cutting  hard 


stock  Avill  improve  the  cut.  A  blunt  bevel  is  preferred 
for  hard  stock;  a  long,  thin  bevel  for  soft  stock. 

A  general  rule  for  the  length  of  bevel  on  knives  is 
two  and  one-half  times  the  thickness  of  the  knife.  This 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  different  materials  to  be 
cut,  but  must  be  held  within  reasonable  limits  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife, 
and  also  to  secure  accurate,  clean  cutting. 

The  face  of  a  knife  should  be  as  nearly  flat  as  pos- 
sible, and  must  not  be  convex.  It  is  better  to  have  it 
concave  than  convex,  but  not  over  two  or  three  thous- 
andths of  an  inch  concave.  A  knife  that  is  too  con- 
cave or  convex  will  tend  to  dig  in  or  out  of  the  work. 

For  safe  clearance  the  knife  should  be  a  few  thous- 
andths of  an  inch  thinner  at  the  top  than  the  distance 
from  its  back  to  the  line  of  its  cutting  edge. 

The  knife  bolts  should  always  be  screwed  up  snug, 
so  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  will  have  the  cor- 
rect pitch  in  relation  to  the  pile.  The  top  or  back  edge 
of  a  knife  should  be  held  absolutely  straight  to  get  a 
firm  thrust-bearing  all  along  the  knife-bar.  Knives 
abutting  against  adjusting  screws  for  this  reason  are 
not  apt  to  give  so  good  results  as  knives  that  abut 
against  a  solid  shoulder  all  across  the  knife-bar. 

Dirt,  oil,  grease,  paper,  chips,  etc.,  in  the  knife-slot 
or  bar,  or  a  bruise  or  nick  on  the  back  edge  of  the 
knife,  or  a  defective  knife  bolt,  may  prevent  the 
knife  seating  firm  and  true  in  its  proper  place,  and 
may  cause  poor  cutting. 

Knives  bought  from  the  maker  of  paper-cutting 
machines  are  apt  to  give  the  best  results  because  they 
receive  two  inspections :  one  by  the  knife  maker,  and 
another  by  the  machine  maker,  who  is  careful  to  see 
that  only  perfect  knives  are  supplied. 

In  order  to  understand  how  important  it  is  to  use  a 
sharp  knife  on  a  power  cutter,  throw  off  the  belt  and 
pull  the  machine  around  by  hand  through  a  high  cut 
with  a  dull  knife.  Then  put  in  a  sharp  knife  and 
make  the  same  cut.  Where  there  is  much  cutting  to  be 
done  and  the  machine  is  in  constant  use,  it  is  well  to 
keep  extra  knives  on  hand  to  allow  one  to  be  sharp- 
ened while  the  other  is  being  used. 

A  specially  tempered  knife  is  best  for  boards  or  var- 
nished paper.  Gummed  and  varnished  stock  are  like- 
ly to  break  small  pieces  off  the  knife  edge.  The  new 
double-shear,  end-pull  motion  for  the  knife  now  fur- 
nished on  the  latest  automatic  rapid  production  cut- 
ting machines  practically  eliminates  this  trouble. 

The  first  place  to  look  when  work  is  not  cut  true, 
after  making  sure  there  is  correct  clamping  pressure, 
is  the  knife.  See  if  it  is  sharp.  See  if  it  has  been 
honed  properly.  See  if  it  has  the  proper  length  of 
bevel. 

Grinding  Paper-Cutter  Knives. 

It  is  best  to  grind  with  a  soft  sandstone ;  but  if  an 
emery  Avheel  is  used,  it  should  be  about  46-60  grain, 
51/^  grade,  or  soft  enough  so  that  a  light  feed  can  be 
taken  without  burning  or  glazing  the  bevel  of  the 
knife. 

The  operator  of  the  grinding  machine  should  be  in 
constant  attendance  while  the  knife  is  being  ground, 
and  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  feeding  on 
the  wheel  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bevel  of 
the  knife,  not  at  the  top  of  the  wheel.  If  this  supply 
of  Avater  is  cut  off  and  the  wheel  continues  to  grind 
without  Avater,  this  will  create  friction,  heat  up,  and 
draw  the  temper  in  the  knife  or  crack  it. 

Extra  precaution  should  be  taken  to  grind  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  knife  parallel,  with  the  back  of  the 
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knife,  and  not  have  one  end  of  the  knife  wider  than 
the  other.  When  this  occurs  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
knife  does  not  hit  the  cutting  stick  squarely,  and  not 
only  has  a  tendencj''  to  snip  out  at  the  wide  end,  but 
also  to  destroy  the  cutting  stick  quickly. 

The  bevel  should  be  ground  flat  or  a  shade  con- 
cave out  of  the  knife  and  causing  the  machine  to  cut 
knife,  plus  one-quarter  inch  ,or  twenty-four  degrees.  If 
this  rule  is  not  adhered  to  and  a  longer  bevel  than  this 
is  ground  on  the  knife,  the  flat  side  or  face  of  the 
knife  will  become  rounded  about  one-half  inch  back 
from  the  cutting  edge,  thereby  taking  the  slight  con- 
cave out  of  the  knife  and  causing  the  machine  to  cut 
tapering,  i.e.,  the  top  of  the  cut,  say  four  or  five 
inches  high,  will  be  narrower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
cut. 

If  a  knife  is  ground  on  the  rim  of  an  ordinary  em- 
ery wheel  worn  to  a  small  diameter,  the  smallness  of 
the  emery  wheel  will  tend  to  make  the  bevel  concave. 
This  weakens  the  edge  of  the  knife.  A  knife  grinder 
with  a  cup-shape  emery  wheel  makes  it  easier  to  grind 
the  bevel  straight. 

Honing  Paper-Cutter  Knives. 

Every  knife,  when  coming  direct  from  the  grinding 
machine,  has  a  wire  edge  which  should  be  honed  off 
before  the  knife  is  adjusted  to  the  knife-bar.  Excel- 
lent results  in  honing  are  obtained  from  No.  1  Washita 
oil  stone  (Pike  Mfg.  Co.,  N.H.,  U.S.A.),  or  an  India 
oil  stone  made  by  W.  H.  Price,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  knife  should  be  laid  on  a  bench  or  table,  flat 
side  down,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  protruding  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  hone  should  be  held  flat  on  the  bevel,  and  the  mo- 
tion should  be  a  circular  or  rotary  movement  as  well 
as  up  and  down,  and  the  honing  should  be  done  from 


one  end  to  the  other  without  lifting  the  hone  froM 
the  knife. 

When  a  fine  wire  edge  appears  on  the  flat  side,  lay 
the  hone  on  lightly  with  no  pressure  and  absolutely 
flat,  and  draw  from  one  end  to  the  other.  After  hon- 
ing the  knife  for  a  .short  time(  four  or  five  minutes) 
the  wife  edge  will  disappear  or  get  so  thin  that  a 
small  piece  of  white  pine  or  other  soft  wood,  if  drawn 
along  the  cutting  edge,  will  eliminate  this  thin  wire 
edge.  Never  hone  the  flat  side  of  the  knife.  Never 
hone  a  knife  while  in  the  machine. 

A  wooden  holder  for  the  oil  stone  will  protect  the 
fingers. 

For  smooth  "glass  edge"  cutting,  the  bevel  of  the 
knife  may  be  ground  slightly  concave.  Then  hone 
thoroughly  with  an  extra  fine  hone  slightly  convex  in 
shape. 

No  method  of  grinding  has  yet  been  devised  which 
will  leave  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  because  no  mat- 
ter how  fine  the  stone  or  material  that  is  used  for 
grinding  it  will  leave  marks  on  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
and  these  marks  cause  roughness  in  the  cut.  The 
reason  the  above  method  gives  almost  a  perfectly 
smooth  cut  is  because  a  thorough  honing  removes  most 
of  the  marks. 


BROMPTON  CO.  OUTPUT. 

The  output  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
for  the  three  months  ended  January  31st,  1919,  is  as 


follows : 

Newsprint,  tons   3,791 

Kraft  paper,  tons    1,652 

Cardboard,  tons    1,408 

Sulphate,  tons    6,479 

Groundwood,  tons   11,626 

Sawmill,  feet    483,048 


ACCIDENTS  AT  THE  LAURENT! DE 


YEAR  CNO(NG  J/*.'DECtM8£fl  /^'B 
Accidents  er  Hour  or  occuf<Ht/vc  c- 


(Prom  Le  Digesteur.) 

This  diagram  shows  the  re- 
lation of  time  of  day  and  night 
and  the  age  of  workers  to  the 
number  and  seriousness  of 
accidents.  The  line  at  the 
left  for  115  hours  lost  seems 
out  of  proportion.  Note  the 
large  number  of  accidents  to 
workers  under  20  years  of  age, 
but  there  may  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  employees.  Also 
there  are  probably  many  more 
employees  at  work  in  the  day 
time,  and  these  would  include 
the  less  careful  class. 
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Technical  Section 

Of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  following  reports  of  committees  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  account  of  this  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Section  begun  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Magazine. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SAMPLES. 

By  A.  L.  ©AWE,  Chairman. 
Your  Committee  takes  courage  from  the  ending  of 
hostilities  to  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  a 
complete  .set  of  European  and  American  grades  of 
paper  that  will  be  available  for  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

From  such  samples  of  English  papers  that  have 
reached  Canada  in  the  past  four  years  it  is  obvious 
that  quality  has  given  place  to  utility.  Whereas  the 
paper  makers  of  Canada  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  range  to  include  many  lines  hitherto 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  such 
as  Bristol  Boards,  Cover  Papers,  Glassine  Papers  and 
Onion  skins. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMETTEE  ON  STATISTICS. 

By  S.  L.  Bl]^S,  Chairman. 
Your  Committee  has  endeavoured  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  Council  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  annual  as  to  the  construction  of  charts  and  the 
compiling  of  Statistics  bearing  on  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry. 

Examples  of  charts  are  displayed  in  this  room  and 
will  later  be  incorporated  in  a  Book  of  Statistics  cover- 
ing the  imports  and  exports  of  Pulp  &  Paper  as  far 
back  as  available  from  Government  sources.  In  this 
connection  it  gives  the  Committee  on  Statistics  great 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  and  cour- 
tesy received  from  the  various  Government  Depart- 
ments, including  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  who  have 
themselves  compiled  a  very  useful  brochure  of  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Industry. 

The  complete  volume  of  Statistics  referred  to  above 
is  practically  ready  for  the  printers  and  will  be  distri- 
buted to  the  members  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  draws  attention  to  the 
wide  publicity  obtained  by  the  industry  in  the  past  12 
months  in  which  statistics  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant part. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  to  keep 
himself  posted  on  its  vital  statistics  and  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  of  acquainting  the  general  public  with  the 
importance  of  this  industry  to  Canada. 

It  is  considered  advisable  to  publish  all  the  charts 
at  one  time,  when  compete. — -Ed. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
/STANDARDS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hd^y  made  a  statement  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  to  the  effect  that  its  work  was  ac- 
complished in  the  examination  and  recommendation  of 
standard  methods  for  the  analysis  of  certain  materials. 
The  more  important  of  these  were  published  in  the 


Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Jan.  23,  and  may  be  obtained 
as  reprints. 

The  Chairman  added :  You  will  remember  that  in 
our  list  of  resolutions  we  included  a  statement  about 
the  adoption  of  standard  methods.  The  Committee 
propose  that  after  the  submission  of  new  methods  a 
period  of  six  months  elapse  before  we  can  consider 
such  methods,  so  you  have  now  to  suggest  methods  for 
trial  later  on,  and  take  action  later. 


REPORT  ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABSTRACTS 
AND  PUBLJCATION. 

By  J.  N.  STEPI|^SON,  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  abstracts  and  publication  desire 
to  report  that  during  the  past  year  some  sixty  jour- 
nals are  represented  among  the  abstracts  that  have 
appeared  almost  every  week  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  The  abstracting  has  been  done  by  five 
persons  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian 
Committee,  and  three  under  the  American  Commit- 
tee. The  co-operation  of  the  two  committees  which 
was  indicated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  has  con- 
tinued successfully  throughout  the  year.  The  ex- 
pense attending  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
.$90.64  for  abstracting  and  copying  the  reviews  that 
were  taken  from  Chemical  Abstracts.  Of  this  amount 
half  Avas  charged  to  the  American  Committee  and  the 
other  half  paid  by  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.  The 
American  Committee  on  their  part  paid  out  $40.30 
to  their  abstracting  staff,  and  of  that  the  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine,  through  the  Canadian  Committee, 
paid  one  half.  The  total  cost  of  abstracting  during 
the  year  was  therefore  $130.94,  of  which  $65.47  was 
paid  by  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  and  the  same 
amount  by  the  American  Committee.  It  is  expected 
that  no  charge  for  this  service  will  be  made  to  the 
Technical  Section. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Clvde  Leavitt  on  forestry  subjects,  and 
Mr.  Wang  during  the  chairman's  absence  during 
the  summer,  has  put  a  classification  letter  and  num- 
ber on  each  abstract  to  assist  in  filing  them.  This 
classification  is  according  to  the  plan  that  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  which  it  was 
voted  to  try  out  for  a  year.  Some  few  criticisms  and 
suggestions  have  been  made.  The  committee  now 
dpsires  to  know  whethpr  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  is  of  sufficient  value  to  be  continued, 
and  particula.rlv  desires  to  have  frank  criticisms  and 
suggestions  thta  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
plan  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on. 

In  regard  to  publication  the  committee  takes 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  submitting  copies 
of  the  Proceeding's  of  the  Section  for  your  considera- 
tion. This  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  Sec- 
tion with  a  brief  review  of  the  papers  presented 
since  is  formation.  This  review  is  taken  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  the  main  Association.  This  part  will  prob- 
ablv  not  be  repeated  in  snbsenuent  issues,  except  for 
the  year  immediately  passed,  but  is  included  here  in 
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order  that  there  may  be  a  complete  record  of  what 
the  Section  has  done. 

Another  section  gives  the  by-laws,  amendments 
and  discussions  as  they  stand.  The  last  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  bio- 
graphical list  of  members.  This  has  been  brought  as 
nearly  up-to-date  as  possible,  and  the  committee  ear- 
nestly desires  that  the  chairman  be  advised  prompt- 
ly of  any  errors  or  changes  that  should  be  made,  and 
that  subsequent  changes  of  addresses  or  position 
should  be  made  known  so  that  this  information  nmy 
be  kept  complete  and  up-to-date. 

It  was  confidently  expected  by  the  committee  that 
this  volume  would  have  been  distributed  early  last 
summer,  and  that  at  this  time  there  would  have  been 
distributed  a  second  volume  containing  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Sec- 
tion during  the  past  year.  Unfortunately  happenings 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  to  the  new  quarters  have 
upset  the  plans  of  the  committee,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  yet  before  such  a  volume  can  be  prepared,  if 
the  Section  still  wishes  to  incur  the  expense  of  its 
preparation.  A  part  of  this  volume,  and  to  some 
members  perhaps  the  most  important  part  was  to 
have  been  a  reprinting  of  all  the  abstracts  for  the 
year,  collected  according  to  the  classification  scheme 
that  has  already  been  mentioned.  If  desired  this  sec- 
tion could  be  printed  separately  if  it  is  decided  to 
print  it  at  all. 

The  actual  expense  of  the  printed  proceedings 
which  you  have  in  hand  was  $100.00,  the  estimated 
expense  for  the  book  of  transactions  including  the 
papers  presented  is  about  100.00,  and  the  estimated 
expense  of  reprinting  the  abstracts  that  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  year  is  about  $100. 

One  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  "Wang,  is  at 
present  in  Europe,  so  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  the  remaining  members. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-3.  Rape  straw  as  a  paper  and  fodder  material. 

Anon.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  No.  19  (1918).— The  ex- 
amination of  the  rape  plant  showed,  on  the  dry  sub- 
stance, Cellulose  30.31  per  cent.  Pentosans  24.10  per 
cent,  Lignin  40.06  per  cent,  and  Ash  5.53  per  cent. 
The  composition  of  the  plant  substance  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  cereal  straw,  which  suggests  that 
rape,  like  straw,  might  be  used  as  a  raw  material,  both 
for  paper  pulp  and  for  fodder.  A  pulp  prepared  by 
the  soda  process  had  the  composition :  Cellulose  55.50 
per  cent.  Pentosans  30.50  per  cent,  Lignin  10.10  per 
cent,  and  Ash  3.77  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the 
higher  proportion  of  lignin  in  the  rape  straw  as  com- 
pared with  cereal  straw,  a  sharper  treatment  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  obtain  a  similar  degree  of  resolu- 
tion. The  pulp  would  be  described  as  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  straw  board. — D.  E.  S. 

A-3.  Rice  straw  for  paper  makingf.  Anon.  Paper 
Maker  &  Brit.  P.  T.  J.  56,  No.  3,  (1918)  .—Investiga- 
tions conducted  on  a  sample  of  rice  straw  from  Egypt 
give  verv  promising  results.  The  sample  was  first 
examined  with  the  following  results :  moisture  11.8 
per  cent,  ash  17.6  per  cent,  cellulose  50.00  per  cent, 
expressed  on  the  dry  straw.  Length  of  ultimate  fibers 
0.6  to  3.0  m.m.  mostly  0.9  to  1.3  m.m.  The  straw  was 
submitted  to  treatment  with  varying  amounts  of 
Caustic  Soda  under  conditions  similar  to  those  em- 


ployed for  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  many  experiments  conducted :  Ten  per 
cent  Caustic  on  weight  of  straw  using  a  2.5  per  cent 
solution.  Cooked  for  four  hours  at  140  degrees  C 
with  a  yield  of  50  per  cent  pulp  on  the  straw  used. 
Experiments  were  also  conducted  on  the  rice  husks, 
but  were  unsuccessful  as  the  pulp  obtained  is  very 
short  fibered  and  makes  a  very  brittle  paper. — D.E.S. 

A-4.  The  determination  of  the  bleaching  qualities 
of  sulphite  pulp.  Anon.  Paper  Maker  &  Brit.  P.  T. 
J.  56,  No.  5  (1918).  A  very  unique  method  of  de- 
termining the  bleaching  qualities  of  Sulphite  Pulp, 
the  main  features  are  as  follows.  A  fiber  slide  is 
made  up  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  exception  that 
a  solution  of  malachite  green  is  used  in  place  of  the 
usual  fibre  stain.  It  is  very  easy  by  means  of  the 
microscope  and  a  color  scale  consisting  of  green 
stripes  one  cm.  wide  on  a  white  cardboard  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  color  in  proportion  to  the 
scale.  The  lighter  the  color  is,  the  easier  bleaching 
the  fiber  and  vice  versa.  It  is  necessary  to  make  up 
a  standard  series  of  classifications  expressed  in  fig- 
ures one  to  five  for  easy  bleaching,  and  eight  to 
twelve  for  strong  pulp.  The  value  of  the  scale  or 
classification  of  Grade  1  must  of  course  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  best  quality  produced 
by  the  mill.— D.  E.  S. 

E-1.  Analysis  of  sulphite  acid.  Pulp  and  Paper 
M.,  16,  No.  46,  p.  1015,  No.  47,  p.  1037  (1918).—  A 
translation  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Peter  Klason  is  given 
in  which  the  analysis  of  sulphite  liquor  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  cooking  is  treated.  It  is  shown  that 
the  use  of  one  iodine  and  one  alkali  titration  are  not 
enough  for  the  determination  of  free  and  combined 
SOo,  as  the  loosely  combined  SO^  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. Instead,  one  iodine  titration,  one  alkali  titra- 
tion, and  then  a  second  iodine  titration  made  on  a 
sample  first  made  alkaline  and  then  acidified  is  re- 
commended. The  first  iodine  titration  indicates  the 
sum  of  the  free  SOo,  and  that  present  as  bisulphite. 
The  alkali  titration  indicates  the  sum  of  one  half  the 
SOo  present  as  bisulphite,  one  half  of  the  loosely 
combined  SO,,  and  the  free  SO,.  The  second  iodine 
titration  indicates  the  sum  of  the  free  SOj,  the  SO, 
present  as  bisulphite,  and  the  loosely  combined  SO,. 
— R .  C . 

E-2.  Method  of  treating  sulphite  cellulose  waste 
lye.  Anon.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  No.  16  (1918).— An 
English  patent  granted  to  E.  Oman,  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, Patent  No.  106,493.  Sulphate  waste  lye  at  a 
concentration  of  10  per  cent  dry  substance  contains 
about  2.5  per  cent  of  sugars,  2.5  per  cent  of  Calcium 
Ligninsulphonates,  and  5  per  cent  of  Calcium  Lignone- 
sulphonates.  The  Ligninsulphonates  are  precipitated 
by  saturating  the  waste  lye,  without  any  preliminary 
treatment,  with  Sodium  Chloride  and  heating  to  50- 
70  degree  C,  and  the  lignonesulphonates  remain  dis- 
solved in  the  saturated  liquid,  even  after  concentra- 
tion.—D.  E  .S. 

E-5;  F-5.  Manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  Anon.  J.  Soc. 
Chein.  Ind.  37,  No.  19,  (1918).— A  U.  S.  Patent  grant- 
ed to  S.  W.  Wells  of  Madison,  "Wisconsin,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  process  of  digesting  wood  or  other  fib- 
rous material,  the  desired  amount  of  moisture  is  in- 
troduced into  the  digester  during  the  process,  in  di- 
rect combination  with  the  steam  whereby  the  cellu- 
lose is  protected  to  a  marked  degree  from  the  action 
of  the  digestion  liquors,  while  their  action  on  the  in- 
crusting  matters  is  not  diminished. — D.  E.  S  . 
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K-6.  Method  of  treating  vegetable  fibre.  Anou. 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  No.  19  (1918).— A  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1,269,476  granted  to  M.  W.  Marsden,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp, 
the  incrusting  and  other  difficulty  soluble  bodies  are 
removed  by  subjecting  the  prepared  stock  to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  lime 
in  the  presence  of  heat,  moisture  and  pressure.  — 

D.  E.  S. 

K-8.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  coloring  pa- 
per. Anon.  Paper  Maker  &  British  P.  T.  J.  56,  No. 
4  (1918). — An  English  patent  granted  to  John  Gal- 
loway and  Alex  Stratton,  No.  117,428.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  apparatus  for  use  in  coloring  paper, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  improved  means 
adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  paper  machine 
or  calender  rolls  for  supplying  liquid  dye  to  one  side 
of  the  paper.  In  carrying  out  the  present  invention, 
the  dye  is  applied  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a  spray 
pipe  or  the  equivalent,  and  the  surplus  dye  liquid  is 
collected  into  a  "doctor"  or  distributing  box. — D. 

E.  S. 

K-12.  Functions  of  a  smoothing  press.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  16,  No.  51,  p.  1099  (1918).— The  function  of  a 
smoothing  press  is  to  eliminate  felt  and  wire  marks, 
this  being  accomplished  by  using  a  soft  rubber  upper 
roll  having  a  contact  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  width  Avith  the  gun  metal  or  bronze  lower 
roll.— R.  C. 

K-14.  The  paper  cutting  machine.  Neil  Gray,  Jr. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  51,  p.  1095  (1918).— A  de- 
scription of  various  modern  types  is  given. — R.  C. 

K-23.  Safety  paper.  Anon.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37, 
No.  19  (1918).— A  patent  granted  to  E.  E.  Schmidt, 
of  Boston,  in  which  the  paper  is  coated  with  a  com- 
position containing  ingredients  capable  of  being  de- 
composed by  acid  and  alkaline  ink  eradicators  to  re- 
lease substances  which  stain  the  paper  and  render 
writing  ink  containing  iron  indelible.  Suitable  in- 
gredients are  a  soluble  ferrocyanide,  an  iodide,  gly- 
cerin, ox-gall,  tapioca  flour  and  caustic  soda;  the  ox- 
gall is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  paper  per- 
meable to  the  composition. — D.  E.  S. 

K-23.  A  new  waterproof  fiber  paper.  James  Scott. 
Paper  Maker  &  Brit.  P.  T.  J.  56,  No.  5  (1918).— Part 
1  of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  author  covering  water- 
proofing paper.  The  opening  chapter  contains  some 
very  useful  information  regarding  present  methods 
of  waterproofing. — D.  E.  S. 

K-23.  Process  for  rendering  cardboard  grease  and 
waterproof.  Anon.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  No.  19 
(1918).— A  German  patent  No.  306,028,  granted  to  L. 
Buchbinder,  of  Vienna.  The  proofing  composition 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  glue  precipitate  with  a  de- 
coction of  Iceland  Moss  containing  gypsum  or  mag- 
nesia, or  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  resin.  The 
composition  is  applied  Avarm  and  dried  at  ordinary 
temperatures. — D.  E.  S. 

K-24.  About  cores.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Pulp  and  Paper 
16,  No.  52,  p.  2017  (1918).— The  development  of  a 
satisfactory  and  cheap  paper  core  seems  the  best  so- 
lution.—R.  C. 

K-0.  American  decimal  system  of  weights  of  pa- 
per. Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  51,  p.  108  (1918)— 
An  outline  of  the  system  devised  by  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington is  given.  The  basis  in  all  cases  is  the  weight 
in  thousandths  of  a  pound  of  one  thousand  sheets  one 
inch  square. — R.  C. 


L-4.   Brief  history  of  the  paper  bag.     Pulp  and 
Paper,  16,  No.  52,  p.  2015  (1918.— R.  C. 

L-5.  Acetyl  cellulose  and  process  for  making  same. 
Anon.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  37,  No.  16  (1918).— A  pat- 
ent granted  to  W.  G.  Lindsay,  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,256,216.  The  cellulose  is 
treated  in  a  preliminary  bath  with  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  or  other  diluent,  which  without  itself  altering 
the  cellulose  induces  acetylation  in  the  subsequent 
process ;  the  treated  cellulose  is  then  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  Acetic  Anhydride  and  a  diluent,  such  as 
Benzene.  The  product  consists  of  a  fibrous  acetyl- 
cellulose,  which  has  its  original  structure  unaltered, 
and  is  soluble  in  Acetylene  Tetrachloride. — D.  E.  S. 

L-0.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
tubes.  Anon.  Paper  Maker  &  British  P.  T.  J.  56, 
No.  4  (1918).— An  English  patent  No.  118,169,  grant- 
ed to  Fred  Wolfenden.  This  invention  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  tubes  or  bobbins  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  in  the  textile  industries.  The  nov- 
elty of  the  invention  is  to  coat  one  side  of  the  paper 
as  it  is  being  wound  under  tension  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  by  known  mechanical  processes,  with  a  solution 
of  glue  in  the  proportion  of  eight  (8)  ounces  of  glue 
to  one  (1)  pint  of  water,  and  the  outside  of  the  tubes 
are  also  coated  with  a  similar  solution.  The  tubes 
are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  formaldehyde  va- 
por or  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  220°  F.— D.  E.  S. 

M-4.  The  cost  in  coal  of  avoidable  belt  slip.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  16,  No.  48,  p.  1050  (1918).— A  chart  from 
the  Cling  Surface  Company  from  Avhich  the  cost  of 
main  belt  slip  can  be  computed  is  reproduced. — R.  C. 

M-4.  The  last  word  in  belt  charts.  W.  F.  Schap- 
horst.    Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  51,  p.  1097  (1918).—  . 
The  proper  size  of  belt  for  a  given  drive  can  be  de- 
termined graphically  from  the  chart  given. — R.  C. 

N-4.  How  much  money  does  a  soot  cleaner  save? 
Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  52,  p.  2019  (1918)  .—Figures 
furnished  by  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co.  show  a 
saving  of  $15,000  per  boiler  during  the  seven  years' 
estimated  life  of  a  cleaner. — R.  C. 

P-0.  Employees'  co-operation  in  safety  work. 
George  Carruthers.  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  50,  p. 
1080  (1918). — Items  worthy  of  attention  in  welfare 
work  are  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  drinking 
water  supply,  and  accident  prevention. — R.  C. 

R-14.  Research  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
W.  B.  Campbell,  Pulp  and  Paper,  16,  No.  45,  p.  993 
(1918). — The  most  successful  method  of  carrying  out 
research  work  on  pulp  and  paper  problems  of  inter- 
est to  a  limited  number  of  mills  resembles  that  of  the  . 
Mellon  Institute.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  is  made; 
this  is  raised  among  those  interested,  a  competent 
staff  is  appointed  with  the  approval  of  those  sub- 
scribing, and  the  work  is  pushed  along  lines  laid 
down,  making  full  use  of  all  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ment laboratories. — R.  C. 


GROUND  WOOD  AT  PONT  ETCHEMIN,  P.Q. 

Henry  Atkinson  has  recently  established  a  ground 
wood  mill  at  Pont  Etchemin,  P.Q.  The  equipment 
consists  of  three  grinders  and  two  wet  machines.  The 
plant  is  making  10  tons  of  ground  wood  per  day,  and 
is  driven  by  its  own  water  poAver.  The  manager  is 
D.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 
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NEW  PORT  ARTHUR  MILL  IN  SIGHT. 

After  hearing  and  seeing  many  rumors  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pic  River  and  Black  Sturgeon  Limits,  we 
note  the  following  despatch  in  a  contemporary.  It 
appears  to  be  authentic. 

J.  J.  Carrick  has  definitely  announced  that  his  com- 
pany is  ready  to  proceed  almost  immediately  with  the 
construction  o  f  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  the  north  end 
of  the  city. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  mills  is  given  at  $7,500,000 
and  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction is  figured  at  between  1,000  and  1,500. 

Contracts  will  be  let  and  building  operations  com- 
menced with  the  arrival  of  spring  weather. 

Hardy  S.  Ferguson,  one  of  America's  leading  engin- 
eers in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  is  at  work  on  the  plans. 
The  project  has  been  fully  financed. 

Mr.  Carrick  will  contract  with  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment for  20,000  horse  power  of  electrical  energy.  The 
Utilities  Commission  will  contract  for  10,000  thus 
assuring  the  immediate  development  on  the  Nipigon 
River  of  30,000  horse  power. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  For- 
ests and  Mines,  for  Ontario,  wired  Mr.  Carrick  assu- 
rance from  the  Hydro  Electric  Commission  of  power 
being  delivered  to  Port  Arthur  by  the  spring  of  1920. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  work  that  Mr.  Carrick  has 
done  to  engineer  the  location  of  a  plant  here,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  several  years  to  the  time  when  the 
Ontario  Government  offered  for  sale  by  tender,  the 
Pic  and  Black  Sturgeon  limits.  Mr.  Carrick  outbid 
three  others  and  secured  the  limits  and,  under  the 
original  agreement  was  entitled  to  power  development 
in  return  for  improvements  of  $400,000  the  first  year 
and  $2,000,000  for  the  two  successive  years. 

The  agreement  was  later  changed  on  consent  of  Mr. 
Carrick,  the  Government  agreeing  to  supply  power  at 
cost.  This  entitled  Mr.  Carrick  to  a  suspension  of  the 
original  agreement.  On  May  9,  1918,  a  supplementary 
agreement  was  drawn  up  and  as  power  was  not  avail- 
able, the  company  was  not  liable  to  pay  or  make  any 
improvement'  until  adequate  power  was  supplied  to 
operate  the  inills. 


BARBER-ELLIS  ADD  SEVERAL  NEW 
DIRECTORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited, 
manufacturing  stationers  and  paper  dealers,  Toron- 
to, was  held  last  week,  and  an  encouraging  report 
for  the  past  year  was  presented.  J.  F.  Ellis  was  re- 
elected President  F.  M.  Ellis,  Vice-President,  and  H. 
Holt,  Secretary.  The  following  directors  were  also 
elected:  C.  G.  Ellis,  Brantford;  E.  H.  Ellis,  Toronto; 
Wallace  Murphy,  Winnipeg;  W.  R.  Davis,  Calgary; 
Lorne  D.  Graham,  Vancouver  and  H.  Scott,  Toronto. 
The  last  four  have  just  been  added  to  the  Board. 

Barber-Ellis  have  taken  over  the  business  of  Bar- 
ber, Ellis,  Davis,  Limited,  Calgarj^  of  which  Mr. 
Davis  was  in  charge,  and  the  establishment  in  that 
city  will  from  this  out  be  conducted  under  the  name 
of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited.  Mr.  Davis  continues  as 
manager,  and  has  been  given  a  seat  on  the  board  of 
directors  as  well  as  the  managers  of  the  Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver  branches. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  regarded  as 
most  promising  and  the  papeterie  and  fancy  station- 
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ary  departments  of  the  firm  are  very  busy  while,  in 
the  envelope  factories  at  Brantford  and  Winnipeg, 
the  latter  being  opened  last  year,  business  is  very 
good. 

Several  employees  of  the  firm  of  Barber-Ellis, 
Limited,  who  have  been  doing  .service  overseas,  are 
expected  home  next  month,  and  they  will  all  re- 
sume their  former  positions.  Major  Garfield  Gra- 
ham, who  was  joint  manager  with  his  brother,  Lorne 
D.  Graham,  of  the  Vancouver  branch,  will  continue 
in  the  same  capacity  on  his  return.  Arthur  Folger, 
who  for  many  years  covered  the  territory  between 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  and  Northern  Ontario  for  the 
head  office  in  Toronto,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Third 
Canadian  Division,  will  soon  be  once  more  on  his  old 
ground,  while  Major  K.  A.  Murray,  formerly  attach- 
ed to  the  Winnipeg  branch,  who  went  overseas  with 
the  144th  (Winnipeg)  Battalion,  will  again  take  up 
his  former  duti^  on  the  travelling  staff  in  that  city. 

THE  PULPWOOD  OUTLOOK  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  Monteith  Pulp  and  Timber  Co.,  Limited,  of 
which  James  Thompson,  M.L.A.,  of  Havelock,  is 
President,  and  E.  R.  Heyland,  of  Toronto,  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  handled  about  20,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  in  Northern  Ontario  during  the  past  season,  will 
not  do  so  during  the  present  year  owing  to  high  rates 
in  transportation,  limited  demand  and  the  uncertain 
market  for  the  future.  Due  to  unsettled  conditions 
contracting  pulpwood  companies  are  diffident  about 
buying  up  large  stocks,  and  very  few  companies  are 
making  monetary  advances  to  the  settlers  as  in  years 
past.  If  a  settler  goes  ahead  and  gets  out  a  stock 
of  pulpwood  he  has  to  finance  himself  and  run  the 
risk  of  selling  it  later  on.  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Heyland,  who  also  operate  Toronto  Investments,  Lim- 
ited, will  devote  ail  their  attention  to  the  latter  or- 
ganization and  will  buy  pulpwood  from  other  por- 
tions of  old  Ontario  south  of  North  Bay.  They  ex- 
pect to  handle  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  cords  dur- 
ing 1919,  and  since  the  first  of  the  year  have  shipped 
about  two  hundred  cords  to  the  Thorold  district  and 
to  New  York  points.  The  prices  paid  range  from  $8 
to  $9.50  for  rough  wood,  and  $13  to  $14  for  peeled, 
depending  on  the  location  and  the  freight  rate  to 
destination.  The  demand  for  wood  at  the  present 
time  is  fair. 


MAY  START  NEW  PULP  MILL  IN  B.C. 

The  party  of  Denver  capitalists  consisting  of  E. 
Thomas,  E.  E.  Sachet  and  William  Phillips,  who  were 
recently  up  the  Skeena  examining  their  timber  limits, 
are  reported  to  be  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  pulp 
mill  on  the  Skeena.  These  men  bought  the  limits 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Hunter  and  the 
late  W.  J.  Sutton,  both  of  Victoria.  They  had  not 
seen  the  timber,  but  took  it  on  report  of  the  cruisers. 
The  same  grouj)  hold  extensive  limits  on  the  Naas 
River,  which  have  never  been  cruised,  but  which  are 
said  to  be  well  wooded  with  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar 
and  Cottonwood.  In  order  to  handle  timber  from  both 
limits  it  is  suggested  that  the  mill  will  probably  be 
built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  on  tidewater. 
There  is  known  to  be  power  going  to  Avaste  on  the 
Ecstall  River,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  run  a  mill 
and  this  power  might  be  .utilized  for  other  purposes 
as  the  country  develops. — Pacific  Coast  Lumberman. 
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Lieut.  Walter  Scott  Waldie,  of  Toronto,  who  was 
a  son  in  law  of  Sir  Edmund  Kemp,  and  went  over- 
seas with  the  122nd  Muskoka  Battalion,  and  saw  ser- 
vice in  the  Forestry  Corps  in  England  and  France, 
and  later  was  with  the  infantry,  died  recently  at  a 
Canadian  demobilization  camp  in  Wales  while  await- 
ing transport  home.  He  was  forty  years  of  age  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  children.  He  was  a  brother 
of  R.  S.  Waldie,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.  Another  brother,  Second  Lieut.  C. 
P.  Waldie,  who  was  with  the  8th  Royal  West  Sur- 
reys (Imperials),  lost  his  life  at  Loos  in  September, 
1915,  being  first  reported  missing  and  later  killed  in 
action. 

The  Grand  Army  of  Canada  will,  commencing  next 
month,  issue  a  monthly  newspaper.  It  will  contain 
sixteen  pages  of  news  of  interest  to  the  G.  A.  C.  vet- 
erans. 

The  Development  Council  of  Hastings  County  has 
been  organized  to  develop  the  natural  and  industrial 
resources  of  that  county,  and  alert  officers  and  chair- 
men of  committees  have  been  elected.  C.  S.  Rollins 
has  been  chosen  as  Chairman  of  the  Timber  and  Pulp- 
wood  Committee. 

It  is  vffiderstood  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  To- 
ronto, will  shortly  urge  the  passing  of  a  local  by-law 
requiring  that  all  bread  be  wrapped  and  making  it 
illegal  for  an  unsealed  loaf  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
Many  bakers,  who  desisted  wrapping  their  product 
during  the  war  in  compliance  with  the  federal  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  same,  have  again  started  to 
wrap  a  portion  of  their  daily  output. 

The  Fesserton  Timber  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  leased 
the  saw  mill  and  rossing  plant  of  the  Monteith  Pulp 
and  Timber  Co.  at  Monteith,  Ont.,  and  will  operate 
the  same  during  the  coming  year.  The  mill  has  a 
sawing  capacity  of  30,000  feet  a  day,  cutting  princi- 
pally spruce,  and  the  slasher  will  take  care  of  about 
100  cords  daily  of  pulp  wood. 

Captain  J.  R.  F.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  who  enlisted  with  the  177th  (Simcoe)  Battalion 
and  went  overseas  two  years  ago,  has  returned  and  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Toronto.  He  is  a  son  of 
Elihu  Stewart,  of  Toronto,  Vice-President  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  will  shortly 
erect  a  150  ton  newsprint  mill  at  Kapuskasing,  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  War  Publi- 
cations, Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Ottawa,  and  a. 
capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association, 
was  in  Chicago  this  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  Mr.  Cos- 
tigane is  the  Chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion of  the  N.  S.  C.  W.  H.  Cameron,  of  Chicago, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  has 
resigned  to  take  an  executive  position  with  the  East- 
man Kodak  people  in  Rochester,  and  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a  suitable  presentation  in  token  of  his 


able  and  faithful  services  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

An  interesting  revelation  in  the  printing  of  wall 
or  hanging  paper  is  being  given  in  a  large  depart- 
ment store  in  Toronto  showing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  line  of  business  during  the  past  fif- 
ty years.  Half  a  centurj^  ago  all  the  color  designs  on 
wall  paper  were  produced  by  means  of  an  old  time 
stamping  or  blocking  machine,  which  turned  out  six 
rolls  per  hour,  one  color  being  applied  at  a  time.  The 
process  was  slow  and  every  color  was  a  separate  op- 
eration with  the  block  printing  process.  ,To-day  mod- 
ern machines  turn  out  600  rolls  per  day  in  as  many 
as  twelve  different  colors  at  one  operation.  The 
hand  blocking  of  hanging  paper  has  aroused  much 
interest,  and  the  work  is  watched  daily  by  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators. 

It  is  understood  that  the  forthcoming  financial 
statement  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Iro- 
quois Falls,  Ont.,  will  show  that  about  ten  per  cent 
has  been  eai'ned  on  the  common  stock.  Last  month 
the  mill  set  a  new  high  record  in  the  production  of 
newsprint  paper,  turning  out  228  tons  per  day,  while 
the  output  of  sulphite  pulp  was  around  130  tons. 

Extensive  interior  alterations  have  been  made  to 
the  quarters  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  of  Toronto, 
whereby  the  executive  offices  have  been  rearranged, 
and  a  larger  and  more  commodious  sample  room  pro- 
vided. 

Duncan  Chisholm,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Mat- 
tagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  has  been  in  England 
for  some  time,  has  returned  to  Toronto  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  family. 

G.  W.  Saunders,  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  was  in  New  York  recently  attending  an  import- 
ant meeting  of  the  company,  which  will  shortly  add 
another  drying  machine  as  well  baling  machine 

to  their  equipment  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls. 

The  Canadian  Motor,  Tractor  and  Implement  Trade 
Journal  is  a  new  trade  paper  which  will  make  its 
appearance  in  Toronto  next  month,  and  will  cater  to 
dealers  and  jobbers  in  general  selling  these  lines.  The 
new  paper  will  be  issued  by  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.  ■ 

The  Toronto  Globe  is  preparing  to  recognize  its 
75th  anniversary.  Several  families  have  been  sub- 
scribers of  the  Globe  since  its  inception  in  1844,  and 
the  paper  is  compiling  a  list  of  these  veteran  readers. 

The  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  Bathurst  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  intend  adding  fourteen  new 
dryers  to  their  sulphite  drying  machine,  and  also 
twelve  hand  barkers  to  their  wood  room,  which  will 
increase  the  daily  output  of  sulphite  pulp  to  sixty 
tons  a  day,  an  addition  of  ten  tons.  The  output  of 
.sulphite  pulp  will  also  be  added  to  by  ten  tons  a  day, 
and  the  facilities  of  the  concrete  liquor  storage  tanks 
augmented  so  that  the  production  of  .sulphate  will 
be  brought  up  to  sixty  tons  daily,  the  same  as  in 
the  sulphite  branch. 
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ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  PAPER  COMPANIES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  ol"  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  on  February 
19th,  a  satisfactory  financial  report  was  presented,  a 
summary  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Pulp  and  Pai)er  Magazine."  I.  11.  Weldon,  Presi- 
dent, presided.  In  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  op- 
erations for  1918,  he  stated  that  while  the  profits  for 
the  year  were  not  as  large  as  during  the  previous 
one,  yet,  under  the  conditions  existing,  and  which 
had  to  be  overcome,  he  thought  that  the  showing  was 
an  encouraging  one.  In  referring  to  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Provincial  Co.,  he  added  that  the  plant  was  now 
turning  out  about  fifty  tons  a  day  of  sulphite  pulp, 
bleached  and  unbleached,  and  about  half  of  this  was 
used  in  the  mills  of  the  Provincial  Co.,  and  the  bal- 
ance sold  to  other  plants  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  remarked  that  the  investment  in  the  Port 
Arthur  Co.  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  an  asset 
to  the  Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper  organization.  Re- 
garding the  future  he  said,  "There  will  probably  be 
unsettled  conditions  for  some  time.  At  present  there 
is  a  very  satisfactory  amount  of  orders  on  the  books 
of  the  Provincial  Co.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  probability  that  many  concerns,  in  changing  to 
peace-time  conditions,  will  increase  their  advertising 
and  consequently  their  use  of  paper,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  paper  business  will  be  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  than  many  other  industries  for  some 
time  to  come." 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  I. 
H.  Weldon,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  T.  A.  Weldon, 
Thorold;  See.-Treas.,  S.  F.  Duncan,  Toronto;  Direc- 
tors, I.  H.  Weldon,  T.  A.  Weldon,  S.  F.  Duncan, 
Alex  Fasken,  Toronto;  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  K.C.B.E., 
Montreal;  A.  B.  Connable,  S.  B.  Monroe,  W.  M.  Love- 
land  and  C.  A.  Peck,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  latter 
takes  the  place  on  the  Board  of  Ralph  Emery,  of 
Kalamazoo,  who  passed  away  suddenly  in  December 
last  while  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 

Limited,  whose  plant  is  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  was  held 
Feb.  19.  The  statement  presented  was  the  most  sat- 
isfactory in  the  history  of  the  concern,  and  it  w^as 
reported  that  a  considerable  export  trade  was  being 
done.  The  company  has  orders  ahead  for  several 
weeks.  George  Carruthers,  of  Toronto,  was  re-elect- 
ed President;  I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto,  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer;  S.  F.  Duncan,  Toronto,  Secretary; 
Directors,  Messrs.  Carruthers,  Weldon,  Duncan,  Alex 
Fasken,  Toronto  S.  B.  Monroe,  A.  B.  Connable  and 
C.  A.  Dewing,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  which  began  operations  a  year  ago,  also  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers :  President,  I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, S.  B.  Monroe,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  See.-Treas., 
S.  F.  Duncan,  Toronto.  Directors,  Messrs.  Weldon, 
Monroe,  Duncan,  A.  B.  Connable,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  J.  M.  Mackie,  Montreal.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Port  Arthur  plant,  which  is  turning  out  about  fifty 
tons  daily  of  sulphite  pulp,  is  bleaching  about  thirty- 
five  tons.  All  departments  are  now  working  smooth- 
ly under  the  able  management  of  A.  G.  Pounsford, 
formerly  of  Toronto.  Some  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  book 
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paper  mill  at  Port  Arthur.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
for  a  two  machine  plant  by  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  Thomas  Murphy  is  chief  engineer.  If 
the  proposition  is  gone  on  with  this  season  only  one 
machine  will  be  installed  at  first.  It  will  be  140  inches 
wide,  and  the  output  will  be  20  tons  daily  of  book 
and  writing  paper.  Decision  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  work  will  be  determined  later.  The  site  will 
be  adjacent  to  the  present  pulp  plant,  .such  a  possi- 
bility having  been  provided  for  in  the  original  pulp 
mill  plans. 


TELLING  ENGLAND  WE  MAKE  GOOD  PULP. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation is  alive  to  his  job,  all  right.  He  has  just 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review^  London,  in  reply  to  an  article  that  reflected 
rather  unfavorably  on  the  ability  of  Canadian  mills 
to  manufacture  high  grade  pulp.    It  reads: — 

"I  have  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an 
article  in  the  recent  issue  headed  "Scandinavian  vs. 
Canadian  Pulps,"  and  J  notice,  after  reading  your  ar- 
ticle, that  you  seem  to  infer  that  no  Canadian  pulp 
is  suitable  for  anything  else  but  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  and  printing  paper. 

"You  may  not  be  aware  that  we  have  established 
in  this  country  a  number  of  mills  making  very  fine 
pulps  suitable  for  the  very  best  papers,  and  of  a 
quality  that  is  second  to  none.  There  is  one  company, 
particularly,  called  the  Riordon  Company;  the  Nash- 
waak  Company,  the  Port  Arthur  Company  and  the 
Fraser  Company  are  three  others  making  bleached 
pulp. 

"I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  samples 
of  some  of  the  fine  papers  that  have  been  made  in 
this  country  from  Canadian  pulp  and  rags,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  samples  of  anything  that  can  be 
made  of  equal  value  from  Scandinavian  pulp.  Our 
news  grade  and  easy  bleaching  has  been  of  such 
quality  as  to  exclude  all  Scandinavian  pulps  from 
the  American  market. 

"Again,  while  you  make  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  favors  trade  with  the  Colonies,  we 
are  not  anxious  to  secure  business  on  this  basis,  nor 
do  we  expect  it.  We  are  making  pulp  on  a  sound, 
economical  basis,  and  expect  to  get  the  business  be- 
cause our  product  warrants  it. 

"If  there  is  any  question  of  patriotism  involved  T 
would  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  our  Association  in  respect  to  dealing  with 
enemy  countries. 

"I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  why 
England  would  permit  any  merchandise  to  come  from 
Sweden  when  Sweden  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  .shipping  all  of  her  pulp  to  Germany. 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  your  atti- 
tude towards  the  Canadian  manufacturers  very  much 
indeed,  and  hope  that  you  Avill  continue  this  good 
.spirit. ' ' 

England  has  recently  learned  a  lot  about  our  men, 
and  a  happier  understanding  of  each  by  the  other 
has  resulted.  The  mother  country  has  yet  a  few 
things  to  learn  about  our  capacity  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  our  abilitj^  to  produce  good  goods  at 
fair  prices. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  February  24. — There  is  a  steadily  improv- 
ing tone  in  the  paper  trade,  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  book  and  writing  papers.  Orders  are  now 
coming  in  more  freely,  and  the  number  of  inquiries 
increases  each  week.  It  is  expected  that  business 
from  this  out  will  grow  in  volume  constantly,  not 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  in  a  regular  way.  The 
manufacturers  do  not  want  the  rush  and  jolt  s^-ate  of 
affairs  which  prevailed  a  year  ago.  They  maintain, 
that  it  is  not  good  for  business,  and  unsettles  and 
handicaps  merchandizing  methods  and  production. 
They  like  an  even,  steady  flow,  and  believe  there  will 
be  no  fall  in  prices.  It  is  stated  that  some  periodical 
publishers  have  not  renewed  their  contracts  with  the 
mills,  but  have  been  looking  around  to  see  if  they 
could  not  do  better  by  importing  book  paper  from 
the  other  side,  but  have  given  up  in  this  attempt, 
and  found  that  the  Canadian  plants  are,  after  all, 
charging  only  a  fair,  reasonable  rate,  when  the  high 
cost  of  production  is  taken  into  consideration.  All  the 
units  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  are  active 
with  a  nice  bunch  of  orders  on  the  books,  and  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  report  that  they  have  enough 
business  to  keep  them  going  for  several  weeks.  The 
plant  will  have  to  close  down  toward  the  latter  part 
of  March  for  three  weeks,  while  the  Cornwall  canal 
is  undergoing  its  usual  repairs  and  spring  overhaul- 
ing. Advantage  Avill  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  put 
all  departments  of  the  mill  in  good  working  condi- 
tion. 

Box  factories  are  fairly  busy  and  envelope  plants 
are  reporting  a  fair,  but  increasing  number  of  orders. 
As  spring  opens  up  things  are  getting  brighter. 
Houses  making  fancy  stationery  are  rushed,  and  the 
demand  for  choice  lines  of  writing  papers  and  attrac- 
tive papeteries  is  growing  all  the  Avhile. 

In  regard  to  newsprint,  the  market  continues 
steady,  but  the  volume  moving  is  not  as  large  as  it 
was  some  weeks  ago.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  passing  of  the  holiday  season  there  are  not  nearly 
as  many  extras  issued,  while  circulation  in  some  cases 
has  fallen  off.  This  has  resulted  in  a  lessened  call, 
but  with  the  present  sessions  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment and  the  convening  of  the    Provincial  Legisla- 


tures, the  number  of  readers  of  Canadian  dailies  will 
increase,  and  there  will  be  a  bigger  requisition  for 
tonnage.  Tissue  plants  are  busv  and  are  doing  an 
export  business  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 
Prices  remain  firm,  and  the  outlook  is  good.  Wrap- 
ping paper  mills  are  fairly  active,  and  the  fact  that 
present  quotations  have  held  for  so  long  does  not  lead 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  any  come-down  in  the 
present  selling  figure  before  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer, at  any  rate.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  in- 
dustry is  that  all  lines  of  paper  in  Canada  will  hold 
firm  now  for  some  months.  The  fact  that  there  has 
bcpn  no  decrease  during  the  first  four  months  of  re- 
adjustment is  taken  as  a  good  omen  that  values  will 
be  upheld. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  have  sent 
out  a  circular  notice  to  the  effect  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  factory  extension  is  being  held  up  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  regard  to  what  the 
government  may  do  with  the  tariff  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  ■narliament,  as  a  result  of  the  demands  of  the 
ITnited  Farmers  and  Western  Grain  Growers.  If  the 
tariff  issue  is  postponed,  thereby  ensuring  commer- 
cial stability,  manufacturers  are  asked  to  state  the 
estimated  cost  of  factory  extension  they  intend  to 
undertake,  extra  capital  which  will  be  invested,  num- 
ber .  of  extra  people  that  the  construction  contem- 
plated Avill  enable  them  to  employ  ,and  extra  articles 
->v]iieh  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture  as  a  result.  In- 
^orm.'ition  is  also  asked  res'ardins'  British  or  United 
States  firms  who  may  establish  branch  factories  in 
Canada. 

Another  move  being  made  bj^  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  compiling  a  list  of  house 
organs  and  emplo^^ees'  journals  which  are  read  chief- 
ly by  industrial  employees.  It  is  proposed  to  submit 
to  such  journals  for  publication  information  dealing 
with  the  low  standards  of  living  among  workmen  in 
foreign  competing  countries,  conditions  of  labor,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  fiscal  stability  and  other 
material  which  Avould  tend  to  show  how  closely  the 
interest  of  employer  and  employee  are  interwoven. 
Firms  are  requested  to  send  in  names  of  house  or- 
gans issued  by  them,  and  those  of  any  labor  or  em- 
ployees' papers  published  or  read  extensively  by  em- 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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ployees.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  conditions  which  regulate  other  industries, 
and  what  governs  the  whole  manufacturing  situation 
has  a  more  or  less  reflex  action  upon  the  paper  trade, 
for  without  the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  Allied 
concerns,  there  will  be  little  disposition  evidenced  by 
pulp  and  paper  producers  to  make  extensions  and 
undertake  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 

In  regard  to  the  demand  for  groundwood  pulp 
there  is  a  little  better  state  of  affairs  prevailing.  The 
open  winter  has  permitted  most  grinders  to  operate 
steadily.  There  is  still  danger  of  a  wood  famine,  and 
this  tends  to  keep  prices  up  higher  than  they  perhaps 
would  be  under  normal  circum.stances.  In  regard 
to  sulphite  pulp  the  demand  has  been  quiet  for  some 
weeks,  but  is  picking  up  some.  Stocks  which  consum- 
ers had  on  hand,  are  becoming  exhausted,  and  they 
will  soon  have  to  enter  the  market  to  buy  again.  The 
expected  relief  from  Europe  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. All  firms  are  holding  their  output  at  the  pre- 
vailing figure,  and  while  stocks  piled  in  some  cases 
are  rather  large,  there  is  not  much  anxiety  felt  with 
respect  to  the  future.  Export  will  take  care  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  business.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
it  is  reported  that  Canadian  firms  have  shipped  close 
on  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  sulphite  to  Great  Britain. 
Last  year  one  large  concern  at  this  time  had  nine 
thousand  tons  piled  in  its  yards,  which  had  been  sold 
but  could  not  be  shipped  owing  to  congestion  on  the 
railways.  This  year  there  has  been  no  tie-up,  and 
local  shipping  facilities  are  admirable.  The  reason 
that  sulphite  manufacturers  are  determined  to  hold 
to  present  prices  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  believe 
if  they  reduced  their  quotations  by  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent,  they  would  sell  yiy  more  pulp.  Buyers  would 
still  hang  aloof  with  the  expectation  of  further  drops. 
Lessened  rates  would  not  create  any  added  demand 
under  present  abnormal  circumstances,  and  the  com- 
panies making  sulphite  believe  it  is  worth  every  dol- 
lar they  are  asking  to-day  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of 
production,  and  the  fact  that  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  not  going  to  be  serious  competitors  in  the  Am- 
erican market  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  coal, 
wasres  of  labor,  etc. 

An  interesting  statement  is  that  until  the  cost  of 
pulpwood  comes  down,  and  the  price  of  other  raw  ma- 
terials decline,  manufacturers  believe  that  the  prices 
for  pulp  will  hold  firm.  In  the  rag  and  paper  stock 
market  conditions  are  quiet,  and  a  statement  which 
has  been  sent  out  by  a  local  mill,  shows  some  forcible 
comparisons  of  the  fluctuations.  The  highest  pre- 
war price  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  was  6  cents 
per  pound,  and  to-day  the  figure  is  12  cents.  For 
wa^^habe  rags  the  highest  pre-war  price  was 
cents,  and  the  figure  now  is  7%  cents.  The  following 
shows  the  pre-Avar  highest  price  and  the  present 
quotations:— No.  1  whites.  31/2—6:  thirds  and  blues, 
l-Vi— 31/1  ;  roofing  stock,  1—2;  hard  white  shavings, 
2% — 314;  soft  Avhite  shavings,  — 43/|  ;  mixed  pa 
pers,  45 — 50  cents. 

Paper. 

•News  frolls")  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  i|?3.45 

*News  (rolls')  in  less  than  carload  lots  ^S.^2Vo 

•News  ('sheet')  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  i?;3.fiO 

•News  (sheets')  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3.921A 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1   $9.75 

xBook  paper.<  (ton  lots),  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  2   $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2   $9.75 


xBook  papers   (carload),  No.  3   $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3   $8.75 

Ledgers    18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds  131/20 

Light  tinted  bonds    14i^c 

Dark  tinted  bonds   16c 

White  Wrapping   $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)    I21/2  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1   $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2   $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3   $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  ....  $12.50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns   $5.25 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)    13c  up 

Fibre   $7.35 

Manila,  No.  1  .  .  .  :   $7.35 

Manila  B  •  $5.60 

Tag  Manila  $6.50 

TTnglazed  kraft   $9.25 

Glazed  kraft   $9.25 

Tissues,  bleached  $1.55  to  $2.20 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite)   $1.35  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap  $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila  90c.  to  $1  20 

Natural  greaseproof  15c. 

Pdeached  grease  proof  19c. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  27c. 

nieached  white  classine  22c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  9c.  to  10c. 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)    35  per  cent. 

Paper  bags,  kraft   271/9  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bag's  34  per  cent. 

Gusset  bags  (manila)   35  and  15  per  cent. 

Straw  board    $75  00 

Chip  board    $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $R0  00 

Filled  wood  baord    $83.00 

News  board  $80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board    .$90.00 

Maniln  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  ..    ..  $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board    $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  $75.00 

Tag  board    $155,00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130  00 

Grev  foldine  board  $115,00 

Pasted  board    $95.00 


*Fo»'  Canada  only. 

X — These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 

dof  ^mo-half  cent  higher. 

Pnlp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $28,00  to  *31.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  <t:80.00 

Sidphite,  easv  bleaching  $90.00  to  *95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $120.00  to  *125,00 

Snli>hate  $95.00  to  $100.00 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttin.£rs  $5.50 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  Blanks  $1-40 

Heavv  Ledger  Stock  $2.50 

No.  1  magazine  $1.50 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.30 

No.  1  manilas  $2.10 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.10 

Folded  news  75c 

Over  Issue  ^Oe 
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Kraft  $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  60c 

No.  1  shirt  euttinfj:s  $11.50 

No.  1  \inbleached  cotton  cuttings  $10.00 

No.  1  fancy  .shirt  cuttings  $9.2.5 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  $9.2.5 

Bleached  shoe  clip  $9.25 

Unbleached  shoe  clip  $8.75 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  $9.75 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  .$7.50 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  $9.25 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  .$4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes  $2.10 

Tailor  rags  $2.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Februarv  22 — The  increased  activity  in 
the  paper  market  which  was  expected  to  follow  the 
convention  of  paper  manufacturers  has  thus  far  failed 
to  materialize.  If  anything,  the  situation  has  been 
characterized  by  even  greater  quietness  than  before, 
and  there  are  no  signs  in  view  portending  a  pick  wx)  in 
business.  Consumers  in  general  continue  to  hold 
aloof  as  buyers,  absorbing  merelv  such  quantities  and 
kinds  of  paper  as  their  immediate  renuirements  call 
for.  while  jobbers  evince  no  desire  to  place  orders  for 
other  than  stock  needed  to  cover  commitments  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Most  members  of  the  trade  attribute  the  prevailing 
situation  almost  entirely  to  the  upset  condition  of 
business  in  general  and  to  the  policv  of  consumers  of 
practicallv  every  eommoditv  to  hold  off  in  purchasins" 
other  than  on  a  hand  to  mouth  scale  pending  some 
settlement  of  the  peace  proposition.  That  the  paper 
market  Avill  ultimately  broaden  is  the  undivided 
opinion  expresspd  throujrhout  the  trade.  Predictions  are 
just  as  freely  offered  now  as  diiring  recent  weeks  that 
in  time  demand  will  undergo  material  expansion  and 
that  the  market  will  experience  a  period  of  brisk 
activity.  How  lonsr  it  will  be  until  business  improves, 
however,  is  a  question  regarding  which  no  one  seems 
willing  to  venture  a  guess. 

Prices  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  maintained. 
Paper  miUs  in  various  parts  of  the  country  displav  an 
inclination  to  shut  down  rather  than  cut  prices  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  buying,  arguing  that  the  cost  of 
production  does  not  justify  their  lowering  quotations. 
This  of  course  is  creative  of  a  fairly  steady  tone, 
though  prices  are  mainly  nominal  and  there  seems  no 


reason  to  doubt  that  most  grades  of  paper  could  be 
secured  in  some  quarters  at  recessions  from  the 
figures  generally  quoted. 

Newsprint  is  the  one  kind  of  paper  which  is  mov- 
ing in  voluiue  approximating  normal.  Shipments  on 
contract  are  going  forward  steadily,  and  transient 
buyers  have  absorbed  fairly  large  tonnages.  Mills  on 
the  whole,  however,  are  running  below  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  year  and,  if  anything,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
supply  in  the  market.  Quotations  are  maintained, 
and  manufacturers  evince  no  disposition  to  cut  prices. 

Writing  papers  are  distinctly  dull.  Demand  has 
been  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb  this  week,  and  mills 
almost  without  exception  have  been  in  want  of  orders. 
According  to  report,  a  certain  New  England  writing 
paper  plant  which  makes  a  lot  of  Government  paper 
and  which  has  not  been  closed  down  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness in  seven  years,  is  now  operating  on  a  schedule  of 
only  two  to  three  days  a  week.  This  instance  is  illus- 
trative of  the  inactivity  reigning  in  the  fine  paper 
market.  There  have  nevertheless  been  few  alterations 
in  prices,  manufacturers  quoting  at  about  the  same 
levels  despite  the  dearth  of  orders. 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  comparatively  good 
volume.  Mills  are  not  running  anywhere  near  to  full 
capacity  but  they  are  securing  sufficient  business  to 
keep  them  moderately  well  engaged,  and  the  market 
tone  is  steady.  Periodical  advertising  is  of  broad 
scope  and  this  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
present  fairly  heavy  consumption  of  book  paper. 
Wrappings  and  tissues  have  been  in  only  routine  de- 
mand. Government  buying  of  tissues  continues  and 
this  is  one  strong  factor  in  the  market,  but  trade  de- 
mand has  fallen  off  to  an  extent.  Some  grades  of 
wrappings  have  sagged  in  price  slightly,  notably 
manilas. 

A  severe  break  in  board  prices  has  occurred.  Last 
week  mills  in  the  East  were  almost  all  shut  down,  with 
the  result  that  they  scurried  around  in  the  market  and 
cut  prices  at  a  rapid  rate  so  as  to  acquire  enough 
orders  to  warrant  their  resuming  operations  on  Mon- 
day last.  The  reduction  in  prices  induced  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  buyers  to  come  into  the  market  to 
keep  manufacturers  fairly  well  occupied  most  of  this 
week,  but  the  market  continues  easy.  Chip  board  has 
sold  freely  at  $35  per  ton,  as  compared  with  a  price  of 
$48  two  weeks  ago.  Other  grades  have  declined  in 
proportion. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  market  for  mechanical  pulp 
is  w'cak  and  dull.    Few  buyers  are  in  evidence,  and 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hojrts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hojrts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOaUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 


OF 

ALL  GRADES 


for 


Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers*  Purposes 

Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

CANADA  GLUE  CO.,  LIMITED 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


E.  A.  Crippen 

79  Spad'na  Ave.,  Toronto 
Hillcrest  4476 

Paper  Manufacturers'  Agent 

Canadian  Agent 
Sutherland  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Vegetable  Parchment. 

Selling  Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 
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such  business  as  is  passing  consists  almost  entirely  of 
shipments  on  contracts.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
market  is  overstocked  with  pulp.  The  remarkable 
open  weather  this  winter  and  the  fear  of  a  wood  short- 
age and  a  resultant  scarcity  of  pulp  has  caused  manu- 
facturers to  operate  very  nearly  at  capacity  through- 
out the  season,  so  that  nearly  every  producer  has  a 
large  stock  of  surplus  pulp  on  hand.  No.  1  ground 
wood  freshly  ground  has  been  freely  offered  at  $26  to 
$27  a  ton  at  the  grinding  plant,  but  only  a  scattering 
of  sales  has  been  accomplished. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— As  would  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  quietness  prevailing  in  the  paper  market, 
chemical  pulp  has  been  little  sought  by  consumers  this 
week.  Inquiry  has  been  reported  in  some  corners  of 
the  trade  but  dealers  and  importers  assert  that  the 
great  majority  of  paper  mills  evincing  interest  show 
no  actual  desire  to  buy  and  apparently  are  inquiring 
simply  to  get  a  line  on  conditions.  Prices  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained.  Odd  lots  of  pulp  have  been 
sold  at  concessions,  but  there  has  been  no  general  low- 
ering of  quotations.  Domestic  unbleached  sulphite  of 
newsprint  quality  is  quoted  at  a  range  of  $70  to  $75 
per  ton,  easy  bleaching  at  $90  to  $95  and  Mitscherlich 
unbleached  sulphite  at  $110  to  $115.  Bleached  sulphite 
of  domestic  origin  is  held  at  $120  to  $125  a  ton  and 
domestic  kraft  at  about  $90.  Foreign  pulps  are  firm- 
ly priced  at  a  range  of  nominally  9.00  to  9.50  cents  a 
pound  for  bleached  and  5.75  to  6.00  cents  for  unbleach- 
ed sulphite. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  is  characterized  by  quiet- 
ness bordering  on  dormancy.  Consumers  are  buying 
solely  in  hand  to  mouth  fashion,  and  with  trade  in 
their  own  product  dull,  it  can  be  surmised  how  light 
the  current  movement  of  rags  into  consuming  chan- 
nels really  is.  Prices  are  largely  nominal.  Sales  of 
repacked  thirds  and  blues  to  mills  at  3.15  to  3.25  cents 
f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  reported,  while  roofing 
stock  has  sold  at  a  basis  of  2.60  cents  New  York  for 
No.  2  packing.  White  rags  and  most  grades  of  new 
cuttings  have  moved  in  too  small  quantity  to  estab- 
lish definite  market  values. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Old  papers  are  in  a  more  or  less 
inactive  position  and  prices  as  a  rule  have  sought  low- 
er levels  this  wek.  Low  grades  are  now  selling  at 
substantially  below  the  cost  of  production  while  pack- 
ers claim  to  be  realizing  very  little  profit  on  the  better 
qualities.  Box  board  mills  have  kept  very  much  in 
the  background  as  buyers  and,  with  most  sellers  hav- 
ing newspaper  and  mixed  paper  to  dispose  of,  almost 
any  price  offered  has  been  accepted.  Flat  folded 
news  has  sold  to  manufacturers  at  as  low  as  55  cents 
per  hunderd  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed 
paper  at  35  cents,  container  manilas  at  45  cents  and 
overissue  newspapers  at  80  cents.  Books  and  maga- 
zines have  been  freely  available  at  1.25c  New  York, 
while  kraft  paper  of  No.  1  quality  has  been  offered  at 
around  2.80  to  2.85  cents.  Shavings  have  moved  only 
in  scattered  directions  and  in  small  volume.  Nomi- 
nally 5.00  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings and  4.00  cents  for  .soft  whites  are  the  prices 
quoted. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
sought  in  moderate  quantities  and  prices  are  maintain- 
ed at  a  range  of  4.75  to  5.00  cents  per  pound  New  York. 
Scrap  bagging,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  practically 
entirely  neglected  by  manufacturers,  and  offers  of  No. 
1  packing  at  2.50  cents  at  the  point  of  shipment  have 
been  numerous. 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Donnacona,  John  R.  Booth,  Price  Bros.,  and  Laur- 
entide,  are  to  be  the  four  principal  mills  whose  pro- 
duction costs  are  going  to  finally  be  considered  in 
the  re-examination  of  the  mill  books  now  under  way 
by  the  Government's  official  auditor,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Clarkson,  according  to  a  well-informed  report  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  at 
Ottawa  this  week. 

Brompton,  on  account  of  its  high  cost,  has  been 
dropped.  Fort  Frances,  it  is  understood,  will  be  ex- 
amined, making  the  fifth  mill,  but  as  a  separate  price 
was  set  previou.sly,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  is  assumed  that  the  costs  of  this  mill 
would  not  be  included  in  the  final  summary  . 

Robert  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  the  Paper  Controller,  had 
not,  up  to  Tuesday  morning,  announced  any  date  for 
the  resumption  of  the  newsprint  inquiry.  It  appeared 
that  the  Paper  Controller  was  awaiting  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Clarkson,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
were  not  at  hand.  It  was  considered  likely  that  the 
newsprint  inquiry  would  go  ahead  "some  time  next 
month." 

During  the  past  week  or  ten  days  nothing  further 
has  been  heard  by  local  mill  men  as  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  differentials.  In  this  connection  it 
was  generally  taken  that  the  judgment  on  the  differ- 
entials would  be  handed  down  about  the  same  time 
as  the  main  appeals  between  the  manufacturers  and 
publishers  were  announced  by  the  judges  of  the  Pa- 
per Control  Tribunal. 

A  branch  warehou.se  of  MacFarlane,  Son  and 
Hodgson,  with  head  offices  at  Montreal,  was  opened 
at  Ottawa  last  week.  This  firm  has  maintained  an 
office  at  Ottawa  for  a  number  of  years  Their,  new 
office  and  warehouse  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Lis- 
gar  and  Bank  streets.  Mr.  Alex  Mcintosh,  who  for 
years  has  represented  this  paper  house  at  Ottawa,  is 
manager. 

An  optimistic  outlook  as  to  future  paper  trade  con- 
dition Avas  expressed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  sales 
manager  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  visited  Ottawa  this  week. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  was  on  Monday  this  week  elected 
alderman  of  Ward  1,  Hull,  in  the  municipal  by-elec- 
tion over  ex-Ald.  Lavigne.  Mr.  Taylor  ran  a  straight 
Engli.sh  ticket.    His  majority  was  fifty. 


ANOTHER  PAPER  MAN  TURNS  BANKER. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  in  New  York 
financial  circles,  of  the  election  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Gottes- 
man,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  M. 
Gottesman  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Pulp  Merchants, 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  to  the  director- 
ate of  the  Sherman  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

This  will  add  another  one  to  the  growing  number 
of  paper  and  pulp  men,  who  are  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  financial  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Sherman  National  Bank,  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Thirty-Second  Street,  has  resources  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000,000,  and  is  one  of  the  institutions 
which  thoroughly  understands  the  growing  needs  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  a  firm  in  Barcelona  who  wish  to  establish 
connections  with  manufacturers  of  paper  textiles  vul- 
canized fibre,  •  tissues,  building  and  roofing  papers, 
etc.,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Spain. 
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CUTTING  DOWN  THE  COAL  BILL 
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Jones  Underfeed 
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It  will  not  only  take  car«  of  all  th«  refUM  in 
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BY  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OF  FIRING. 
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E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  P.Q. 
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^^  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

A  Canadian  financial  paper  estimates,  or  rather, 
prophecies,  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  in  the 
next  two  years  on  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Do- 
minion. It  may  be  so,  but  we  are  not  as  optimistic 
as  that,  and  even  question  the  soundness  of  a  policy 
that  would  throw  upon  the  world's  markets  such  a 
vast  amount  of  material  as  an  investment  of  this 
magnitude  would  represent.  There  are  so  many  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  that  one  must,  proceed  carefully 
in  making  predictions. 

A  proper  basis  would  be  the  fact  that  practically 
all  new  production  in  the  last  few  years  the  world 
over,  especially  of  newsprint,  has  been  in  Canada. 
Even  the  construction  of  several  new  mills  and  add- 
ed machines  in  others  did  not  keep  up  with  recent 
demands  in  North  America.  The  increased  call  from 
foreign  markets  makes  some  further  expansion  in 
Canada  necessary.  Such  growth,  however,  should  be 
sound.  We  cannot  expect  to  supply  the  whole  world 
at  one  jump.  Other  countries  produce  newsprint, 
and  will  continue  to  sell  it.  Some  of  them  are  more 
convenient  than  we  are  to  markets  which  some  of  our 
mills  wish  to  compete  in.  Newsprint  is  a  standard 
article  and  will  probably  always  be  sold  on  a  price, 
service  and  credit  basis.  Sentiment  is  a  factor  now 
in  establishing  connections,  but  that  is  not  a  sound 
basis  on  which  to  do  business.  Price  has  always  been 
the  big  factor,  and  will  continue  so.  We  must  re- 
duce cost  of  production,  and  that  is  quite  a  different 
proposition  from  being  forced  to  cut  prices  or  keep 
the  product.  It  is  largely  a  problem  for  the  techni- 
cal man,  co-operating  with  intelligent  management. 

This  argument  is  not  at  all  intended  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Can- 
ada. We  believe  it  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  won- 
derful growth.  But  there  is  always  a  tendency,  when 
any  line  of  activity  proves  prosperous,  for  a  great 
rush  of  new  concerns  to  "get  in  on  it."  The  result 
is  sometimes  like  the  railway  situation,  where  we  see 
two  trains  running  on  the  same  schedule  between 
the  same  points,  and  neither  more  than  half  full.  On 
the  basis  of  capitalization  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  of  $40,000  per  ton  daily  capacity, 
if  an  investment  of  $100,000,000  were  put  into  new 
newsprint  plants  it  Avould  just  about  double  the  pres- 
ent Canadian  output.  We  simply  question  whether 
suc]i  a  splurge  would  be  advisable. 

Of  course,  there  are  other   lines  of  paper  that 


should  be  developed,  but  newsprint  is  Canada's  sheet 
anchor.  All  wood  pulp  papers  are  really  indigenous 
to  the  Dominion,  and  we  should  convert  more  of  our 
wood  into  pulp  at  home.  It  is  perfectly  silly  to  ship 
thousands  of  cords  of  poplar  to  the  United  States 
and  then  import  soda  pulp  to  combine  with  our  home- 
made sulphite  pulp  and  rag  half-stuff  for  our  book 
papers.  Several  million  dollars'  worth  of  paper  is 
imported  annually  that  could  and  should  be  made  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  growing  export  demand  for  such 
lines.  While  concentrating  on  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  best  and  cheapest  newsprint  in  the  world,  we 
should  pay  more  attention  to  possibilities  in  other 

directions.  Several  concerns  are  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tending operations,  and  seem  likely  to  do  so  before 
very  long.  The  money  necessary  for  this  additional 
equipment  would  not  be  very  great,  however. 

We  do  expect  to  see  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty  or  forty  millions  go  into  the  expansion  of 
this  industry  in  the  next  few  years,  including  im- 
provements, extensions,  new  miUs  and  necessary  hy- 
dro-electric plants.  This  much  would  keep  the  equip- 
ment men  in  pretty  good  humor,  and  would  employ 
a  lot  of  Canadian  labor.  Most  of  the  additional  pro- 
duct would  find  a  foreign  market,  and  help  square 
our  national  account.  We  want  a  sane  expansion  of 
the  industry,  and  it  is  coming.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  prospects  are  rosy,  and  we  are  not  viewing  them 
through  blue  glasses.  We  would  simply  leave  the 
balloon  out  of  business  and  let  the  forest  patrols  have 
the  aero  equipment. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  INADEQUATE  IN 
ONTARIO. 

Those  who  have  given  thought  and  attention  to 
the  matter  are  convinced  that  the  protection  of  the 
forests  of  Ontario  against  fire  is  decidedly  insuffi- 
cient. It  has  been  stated  that  if  1919  is  a  dry  year 
it  Avill  be  an  almost  certain  impossibility  to  prevent 
a  fire  from  becoming  a  worse  disaster  than  any  the 
unfortunate  province  has  yet  known.  Not  only  is 
the  forest  in  danger,  but  the  life,  property,  and  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  wooded  areas  of  the  province. 
This  matter  has  a  particular  significance  just  now, 
when  the  country  north  of  Cochrane  is  on  the  verge 
of  development.  The  extension  of  settlements  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  places  an  additional 
responsibility  on  the  government  which  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  neglect. 

The   horrible  disaster  that  befell  Minnesota  last 
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year  was  directly  due  to  the  criminal  indifference 
and  boneheaded  penuriousness  of  the  legislators  of 
that  state.  Ontario  cannot  afford  to  burn  up  her 
citizens  like  that,  nor  destroy  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  possible  survivors  and  their  descendants.  The 
burned  over  barrens  of  parts  of  Ontario  make  one 
weep  and  shiver;  weep  at  the  suffering  and  loss  al- 
ready caused  by  indifference  and  negligence,  and 
shiver  at  the  certain  prospect  of  even  worse  disaster 
unless  proper  measures  are  promptly  taken.  Let  a 
few  M.P.'s  go  up  the  T.  &  N.  0.,  look  over  the  scenes 
of  former  fires,  get  a  first-hand  description  from  sur- 
vivors of  what  Hell  is,  and  perhaps  they  would  not 
be  content  to  consider  their  duty  discharged  by 
keeping  a  chair  warm  in  Toronto.  It  is  said  that  the 
principal  trouble  with  a  lazy  man  is  that  he  is  dead, 
but  can't  be  buried.  The  case  of  the  ear-to-the- 
ground  legislator  who  is  indifferent  to  the  real  need 
of  his  country  is  even  worse. 

Let  Ontario  put  some  "pep"  in  her  forest  protec- 
tion policy  and  get  some  real  authority  and  discipline 
into  forest  patrol.  Here  is  a  chance  for  real  service 
from  and  for  some  returned  soldiers  from  the  For- 
estry Corps. 


We  think  so,  too,  although  the  presence  of  said 
academicians  might  cause  steric  hindrance  and  so 

affect  the  orientation  of  the  practical  man  as  serious- 
ly to  retard  the  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
understands  what  ought  to  be  accomplished  would 
act  as  a  catalyzer.  The  central  research  bureau  is  all 
right.  It  requires  the  university  inoculation  in  mo.st 
cases  to  give  one  an  appreciation  of  detail  and  ac- 
curacy of  observation  that  few  mill  men  understand, 
or  have  the  patience  to  apply.  The  presence  of  the 
mill  man  is  not  only  desirable,  but  well-nigh  essen- 
tial.   One  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  pla,n  for  the 

rehabilitation  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories, 
was  to  have  expert  pulp  and  paper  makers  either  on 
the  spot  or  regularly  available.  A  central  bureau 
should  make  the  same  provision. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau  should  be  to  "train 
for  research"  and  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing 

if  we  could  so  train  a  few  of  the  wide-awake  youths 
ill  our  mills  who  have  been  cooking  pulp,  making  li- 
quor or  mixing  size,  and  are  itching  to  know  more 
about  it,  and  to  make  the  work  easier  and  the  pro- 
duct better.  Give  them  a  chance,  too,  we  say. 
-  Let's  hear  from  someone  else. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  IN  THIS  IDEA. 

Editor  of  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine : 

Sir,  —  Is  a  centrally-located,  academically-populat- 
ed, university-inoculated  research  bureau  the  -  last 
word  in  industrial  research?  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  it;  but  does  such  an  atmosphere,  and  do  such 
personalities  get  the  "hang"  of  what  is  wanted  in  ac- 
tual production? 

Take  beating.  Great  and  awe-inspiring  words 
have  been  written  about  this  operation,  and  some 
work  has  been  done  as  to  effects,  but  these  seem  mere- 
ly to  have  verified  the  surmises  and  confirmed  the 
practices  of  the  old  papermakers.  What  has  been 
done  whereby  Kipling's  friend,  who  learned  English 
from  a  "Chinese  cook  in  a  Lancashire  coal-mine,"  can. 
tell  when  to  run  his  stock  to  the  stuff  chest?  The 
research  man  should  investigate  such  a  problem  right 
on  the  spot. 

The  Honorary  Advisory  Council  has  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  erect  and  equip  a  central  building  for  re- 
search at  Ottawa,  and  it  is  to  provide  laboratories 
and  opportunity  for  certain  fellows,  university  grad- 
uates only  and  "trained  for  I'esearch,"  to  carry  on 
scientific  investigations. 

That  is  fine — but  why  confine  the  fellowships  to 
such  purely  academic  gentlemen,  or  rather,  gentle- 
boys?  Why  not  give  them,  in  the  study  of  such  indus- 
trial problems  as  come  before  them,  the  companion- 
ship and  co-operation  of  men  trained  in  the  mills  to 
meet  the  stern  necessities  for  research  which  arise 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  ere  the  work  can  proceed?  The  man  in  the 
mill  has  done  the  trench  work  of  industrial  research; 
he  ought  to  share  in  the  glory.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  mill  men  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work. 
We  have  the  word  of  Doctor  Macallum  that  there 
were  mighty  few  of  the  simon-pure  researchers  lo- , 
eated,  either! 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  T.  IJNSEY  CROSSLEY. 


The  proposition  for  a  municipal  paper  mill  for 
Winnipeg  is  meeting  opposition  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  If  such  an  organization  lacks  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  community  to  conduct  such  an  activ- 
ity the  idea  is  doomed.  The  Board  of  Trade  doubt- 
less considers  that  the  business  engagements  of  a 
city  should  be  limited  to  public  service  activities. 
That  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  look  at  the  matter, 
and  leave  competitive  business  to  private  enterprize. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  if  any  city  could  run 
a  paper  mill,  Winnipeg  should  be  capable  of  it.  As 
to  whether  such  action  is  good  policy  there  is  consid- 
erable question.  Most  experience  indicates  that  it  is 
not. 


The  announcement  of  a  net  profit  of  nearly  14  per 
cent  by  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  shows  that  Can- 
ada can  make  high  grade  papers  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  customers  and  shareholders.  There  is  still 
room  for  expansion,  especially  in  better  grades  of 
wood  pulp  papers  and  specialties. 


A  REAL  EMPLOYEE. 

"Do  you  see  that  young  fellow  over  there?"  said 
the  manager  of  the  factory.  "He's  made  up  his  mind 
that  some  day  he  is  going  to  get  my  job  away  from 
me." 

"Is  that  so?  T  shouldn't  think  you'd  keep  him 
around  here  then." 

"Great  Scott,  man!  I'd  be  mighty  lucky  if  every 
fellow  in  this  plant  had  the  same  idea. ' ' — Spanish  River 
News. 
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Distribution  of  Electrical  Power  in  Pulp  and  Paper  MilW 

By  E.  B.  WARDLE,  Engineer,  Laurentide  Company. 


The  mills  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  are 
almost  unique  among  mills  of  their  class  in  that  all 
machinery  of  every  description  is  driven  by  electric 
motors  with  the  exception  of  the  automatic  stokers 
for  the  coal  burning  boilers.  This  company  there- 
fore is  peculiarly  Avell  adapted  to  determine  the 
power  consumed  by  its  machinery. 

The  nominal  daily  production  of  the  mills  is  about 
as  follows:  Groundwood,  240  tons;  sulphite,  170 
tons;  newsprint,  215  tons;  cardboard  and  wrappers, 
50  tons. 

Naturally,  the  total  power  consumed  varies  with 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product  of  the  mills. 
The  average  total  poAver  consumed  during  1917  Avas 
at  the  rate  of  21,000  h.p.,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1918,  was  at  the  rate  of  21,600  h.p.  The  ten 
minute  peaks  are  ordinarily  about  20%  above  the 
average.  These  figures  are  electrical  horse-powers 
measured  at  the  6,600  volt  bus-bars  in  the  power  sta- 
tion adjoining  the  plant,  and  therefore  include  all 
line-losses,  step-down  transformer-losses  and  losses 
in  motors. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid,  when  the  plant 
was  equipped  with  motors  in  1915,  to  efficiency  of 
motors,  and  at  least  one  motor  of  each  different  rat- 
ing Avas  fully  tested  out  at  the  factory  before  ship- 
ment. It  is  therefore  possible,  in  any  individual  case 
where  it  is  deemed  advisable,  to  determine  the  ac- 
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Chart- 1 

tual  brake  horse-power  required  to  drive  any  particu-, 
lar  machine.  Generally  speaking,  however,  only  the 
electrical  horse-power  input  to  motors  is  considered, 
and  all  poAver  consumption  figures  given  below  are 
on  this  basis. 

Power  for  Grinders. 

There  are  seven  2,800  h.p.  motors,  240  r.p.m.  at  60 
cycles,  each  driving  tAvo  magazine-type  pulp  grinders 
having  stones  62"  nominal  diameter  by  54"  face,  and 
using  4ft.  Avood.    The  total  production  capacity  of 


the  grinders  naturally  varies  with  operating  condi- 
tions. One  pair  of  grinders,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  wood  supply,  power,  and  market,  remains 
idle  as  a  spare. 

The  average  daily  production  of  each  stone  under 
present  conditions  is  about  20  tons.  An  average  tor 
a  month  of  24  tons  per  stone,  with  a  corresponding 
input  to  motor  of  55  h.p.  per  ton  has  been  attained, 
but  the  operating  department  has  concluded  that  for 
their  requirements,  a  finer  grade  of  pulp  is  more  de- 
sirable, to  meet  the  particular  conditions  of  this 
plant. 

Chart  1  shows  the  electrical  h.p.  input  per  ton,  and 
the  tonnage  of  pulp  per  stone  by  months,  frora  De- 
cember, 1916,  to  September,  1918,  both  inclusive. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  chart  that  the  rate  of 
power  input  for  grinding  has  been  increased,  as  in- 
dicated above.  The  results  of  operation  to  date  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  poAver  consumption  at  the  rate  of 
betAveen  65  brake  h.p.  and  70  brake  h.p.  per  ton  per 
day  is  advisable  to  produce  the  quality  of  pulp  best 
suited  for  requirements  for  newsprint.  This  simply 
confirms  the  figures  that  have  been  used  for  many 
years  in  the  best  engineering  practice. 

Chart  2  is  a  typical  24-hour  power  chart  for  one 
grinder  motor.  The  scale  is  such  that  four  amperes 
on  the  chart  is  equivalent  to  about  2,730  electrical 
horse-poAver  input  to  motor. 

The  cylinder  pressure  is  regulated  by  a  governor, 
so  designed  that  the  pressure  for  grinding  varies  in- 
versely Avith  the  input  current  to  the  motor.^^  Theo- 


^  Described  by  G.  W.  Dickson,  in  this  magazine, 
Jan.  2,  1919,  p.  5,  in  his  article  "The  Manufacture  of 
Groundwood  Pulp."  .^S. 


*Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Montreal,  Jan.  30-31,  1919. 


Chart  II. 
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retically,  the  power  can  be  held  to  closely  approxim- 
ate a  desired  amount,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
no  appreciable  harm  is  done  by  allowing  the  power 
to  vary  considerably  below  a  predetermined  maxi- 
mum, in  short,  the  governor  is  purposely  allowed  to 
be  somewhat  sluggish  in  opening  the  pressure  valve. 
This  consequently  does  not  produce  the  more  sudden 
and  violent  strains  on  piping,  cylinders  and  connei-.- 
tions  that  would  occur  if  the  governor  was  made 
more  sensitive  in  action  in  opening  the  pressure 
valve. 

Power  for  Paper  Machines. 

The  power  consumed  by  other  departments  of  pulp 
and  paper  mills  varies  considerably  with  such  mat- 
ters as  location  with  reference  to  water  supply,  sys- 
tems of  handling  stock,  kind  of  type  of  machinery,  as 
well  as  operating  conditions,  and  therefore  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  power  requirements  per  ton  of  pro- 
duction can  be  laid  down. 

Chart  3  shows  the  average  horse  power  per  ton  of 
production  and  capacity  used  by  six  news  machines 
for  the  period  of  December,  1916,  to  September,  1918, 
both  inclusive.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  combined 
efficiency  of  all  six  news  machines  for  the  period. 


3^ 


m. 
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Speed. 

610-622  ft.  per  min. 

614-627  "      "  " 

610-622  "     "  " 

496-508  "     "  " 

618-630  "  "  "  ' 
616-628  "  " 


The  following  table  shows  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  machines : — 

Width  of  Wire. 
Machine  #2  120" 

#3  90" 

#4  110" 

#5  124" 

#6  124" 

#7  100" 
The  average  weight  of  sheet  was  24"  x  36" — 32.7 
lbs.  The  figures  from  which  the  above  chart  is  made 
were  taken  from  actual  watt-hour  meter  readings 
and  divided  by  the  actual  tonnage  figures  for  each 
month,  and  are  therefore  higher  than  the  actual 
brake  h.p.  by  possibly  5%  or  more.  The  figures  in- 
clude power  to  drive  all  parts  of  the  machines  them- 
selves, together  with  the  screens,  pumps  and  stuff 
chest  agitators,  also  the  exhaust  fans  from  the  dryer 
hoods. 

Power  Distribution  by  Departments. 

The  Laurentide  Company's  plant  can  probably  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  many  paper  and  pulp 
mills  having  a  well  rounded  out  equipment. 

Chart  4  shows  graphically  the  distribution  of 
power  in  a  balanced  newsprint  mill  with  a  capacity 


of  2ir)  tons  per  day.    The  following  table  gives  the 

detailed  figures  from  which  the  chart  was  made  \ip: 

(A)— GROUNDWOOD  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  — Wood  preparing   .67  h.p.  per  ton. 

2.  — Grinding   67.00    "      "  " 

3.  — Screening   2.17    "      "  *' 

4.  — Pumping   2.38    "      "  " 

5.  — Deckers,  wet  machines,  water 

supply,  ventilating  fans 

and  miscellaneous    .90    "      "  " 


Total   73.12    "      "  " 

(B)— SULPHITE  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  — Acid  plant  and  wood  pre- 

paring   2.09  h.p.  per  ton. 

2.  — Screening   2.06  "      "  " 

3.  — Pumping   2.38  "      "  " 

4.  — Refining    system,    wet  ma- 

chines, water  supply  and 

riiiseellaneous   2.16    "      "  " 

Total   8.69    "      "  " 

(O— NEWSPRINT  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  — Paper  machines,  including 

machine    chests,  pumps 

exhaust  fans   7.80  h.p.  per  ton. 

2.  — Beaters,     jordans,  Jordan 

chests  and  pumps,  white 
water    pump,  finishing 
room  machinery,  roll  grind- 
er,   ventilating    fans  and 

miscellaneous   4.39    "      "  " 


Total   12.19    "      "  " 

(D)— AUXILIARIES    AND      REPAIR  DEPART- 
MENT: 

1.  — Air  compressors,    machine   shop,  pipe 

shop,  pattern  .shop,  planing   mill,  vil- 
lage water  supply  and  miscellaneous.  .    290  h.p. 

2.  — Steam  plant   90  " 

3.  — Mill  lighting   110  " 

4.  — Current  to  employees'  houses   250  " 

Total  .  .   740  " 

On  the  basis  of  83.1%  of  groundwood,  and  23.0% 
of  sulphite,  the  total  power  for  a  similar  plant  of  215 
tons  of  newsprint  per  day  would  figure  up  78.3  h.p. 
per  ton,  or  about  16,840  h.p.  total. 

Not  including  the  6,600  volt  motors  driving  grind- 
ers and  water  supply  pumps,  and  a  few  direct  current 
motors  operating  cranes  and  hoi.sts,  there  are  205  550- 
volt  motors  of  sizes  up  to  350  h.p.,  with  a  total  rat- 
ing of  about  8,600  h.p. 

All  motors  of  25  h.p.  and  up  are  equipped  with  am- 
meters, and  the  more  important  feeder  circuits  are 
also  equipped  with  watt-hour  meters.  These  instru- 
ments have  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance,  and  in 
fact  they  are  almost  essential  to  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  motors  and  machinery.  They 
are  also  of  use  in  distributing  the  cost  of  power  along 
the  different  departments. 

Tests  should  always  follow  the  installation  of  new 
motors  or  any  radical  changes  of  drives  or  other  con- 
ditions affecting  motors,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
motor  is  suitable  for  the  work,  and  that  the  installa- 
tion has  been  properly  made.  Low  loads  on  large 
motors  generally  mean  low  power-factor  on  the  .sys- 
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tern,  and  continuously  excessive  overloads  are  ruin- 
ous to  any  motor.  S-Chart  5  shows  a  form  of  motor 
test  report  which  has  been  found  very  convenient. 

The  proper  inspection  and  care  of  motors  is  of 
course  a  necessity  for  efficient  operation.  One  in- 
spector, with  one  assistant,  takes  all  care  of  inspec- 
tion and  oiling  for  the  28,000  h.p.  of  motors  at  the 
Laurentide  plant.  The  records  show  that  the  total 
oil  required  by  all  the  motors  in  the  plant  is  a  little 
less  than  5  gallons  per  month. 

Shut  downs  and  loss  of  production  by  reason  of 
motor  troubles  are  practically  unknown  in  a  well 
designed  and  well  cared  for  installation.  The  only 
motor  repairs  during  the  three  years  of  all  electrical 
operation  has  been  the  rewinding  of  one  60  h.p.  mo- 
tor. The  direct  cause  of  the  trouble  having  been  a 
belt  that  was  put  on  too  tight.  Practically  the  only 
trouble  with  up-to-date  motor  equipments  is  caused 
by  the  wear  on  contact  points  of  motor  starters.  It 
is  felt  that  some  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  abuse  of 
the  starters,  and  that  some  of  it  can  be  overcome  by 
improvements  in  design.  The  trouble,  of  rourse.  is 
a  cause  of  more  annoyance  than  it  is  of  expense. 


Mr.  Sabbaton,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said :  I  think 
the  final  result  which  Mr.  Wardle  gives  us  showing 
the  amount  of  power  consumed  by  the  various  de- 
partments in  making  a  ton  of  paper  is  perhaps  in- 
teresting, and  will  be  a  good  final  record  for  any, 
one  to  compare  with,  or  to  use  in  the  design  of  new 
power  plants  for  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Stadler  added:  I  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
ones  here  who  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  over 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Wardle 's  on  Power  Distribution, 
which  I  think  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
your  literature  of  Technical  Details,  because  in  re- 
viewing my  own  collection,  which  has  numerous  -^vorks 
in  it,  I  find  there  is  nothing  on  hand  which  is  more 
complete  than  the  paper  just  given  by  Mr.  Wardle. 
The  previous  observations  were  very  much  guess 
work  in  the  power  estimates;  but  I  am  pleased  to 


note  that  some  of  the  estimates  which  were  given 
previously  come  very  close. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  quite 
grasp  in  the  paper,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of 
wood  preparing,  which  is  included  in  the  pulp  mills. 
What  is  included?  Does  that  include  your  barking 
drums,  or  merely  the  wood  conveyers?  How  do  you 
distribute  it,  You  are  barking  in  the  summer  time 
only,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Wardle  concluded  the  discussion :  That  is  the 
point  that  1  thought  might  have  to  be  explained,  and 
I  should  perhaps  have  put  it  in  my  paper.  It  is  a 
hard  point  to  explain,  vmless  one  went  into  a  whole 
lot  of  details ;  otherwise,  you  cannot  show  how  the 
power  is  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  thought  best 
at  the  end  to  lump  the  whole  power,  summer  and 
winter,  and  divide  it  up  in  proportion,  which  be- 
longed to  the  ground  wood.  We  have  five  tumbling 
barrels,  and  they  run  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
months;  they  require  about  250  h.p.  The  balance 
is  conveyers,  which  run  all  the  year  round,  and  a  few 
hand  barkers  to  do  the  trimming  up,  and  tiie  inci- 
dental use  of  power.  We  figure  the  average  horse- 
power per  ton  throughout  the  year. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  STADLER  S  PAPER, 

The  Application  of  Power  in  the  Newsprint 
Industry. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  review  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Stadler's  paper,  Avhich  was  read  during 
the  same  session  as  that  of  Mr.  Wardle,  and  A\^hieh 
was  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan. 
30,  1919.  The  discussions  of  the  papers  read  by  Prof. 
Krieble  and  Dr.  Nielsen  will  be  printed  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Stadler  concluded  his  paper  by  saying :  I  have 
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given  you  my  views  on  certain  installations.  I  have 
started  the  study  in  our  own  plant,  and  I  have  given 
you  some  illustrations  and  certain  applications  which 
we  have  adopted  and  have  found  satisfactory.  Now, 
that  is  all  I  think  I  can  do,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

Water  Power  vs.  Electricity. 

Mr.  Pounsford  asked  a  question.  It  is  mentioned  in 
this  paper  that  an  electrically  driven  unit  is  absolute- 
ly the  coming  thing.  I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr. 
Stadler  has  any  figures  on  what  the  cost  of  power 
per  electrically  driven  unit  is,  and  whother  it  can 
compete  with  the  turbine  driven  unit,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  grinders. 

Mr.  Stadler  answered :  As  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  with  the  possible  exception  of  lining  an  en- 
gine for  your  paper  machine  drive  and  using  exhaust 
steam  for  the  drving.  it  seems  to  me  you  must  have  a 
prettv  TT'culiar  location  if  you  cannot  find  electrical 
power  cheaper  than  steam.  You  can  get  electric 
power  at  a  verv  reasonable  figure,  and  T  would  not 
want  to  sav  that  there  is  anywhere  in  th's  -part  of 
Canada  that  T  know  of  where  you  eould  p^t  up  a 
steam  plant  to  compete  with  the  liydro  electric  instal- 
lation. 

T  think  vou  will  find  that  electrical  power  is  also 
cheaper  than  hvdraulic  nower,  if  vou  want  to  malce 
a  srood  installation :  T  think  you  will  find  the  time  for 
direct  connectinsr  turbines  with  grinders  is  past.  As 
far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  it  is  very  simple  to  fig- 
ure. You  know  what  efficiency  you  have  in  your 
power  transmission,  and  you  know  what  the  condi- 
tinns  will  be  in  a  hydraulic  plant.  If  yon  build  a 
hvdraulic  plant,  you  stick  it  down  in  a  hole,  but  if 
eleetric,  you  put  it  in  a  suitable  location.  Your 
buildincr  cost  becomes  less  in  the  long  run,  than  if 
you  put  your  plant  in  a  location  that  is  not  readily 
accessible. 

T  think  if  Ave  eome  risht  down  to  it,  the  way  to 
build  paner  mills  is  to  develop  power  as  a  hydro-elec- 
tric proiect.  and  then  build  the  mill  at  a  place  which 
is  most  suitable  from  the  operating  and  shipping 
point  of  view. 

Ft»»3,Tn  Power  vs.  Electricity. 

Mr  Kf^av  asked  if.  in  comparing  steam  driven  and 
eleetrienllv  driven  machinerv,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  considerable  amount  of  live  steam  to  the  exhaust 
stf^nm  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  drying  capacity. 

Mr.  Stadler  renlied :  In  connection  Avith  steam- 
driA'en  paner  maehines.  it  is  a  question  of  simple  pro- 
portion, of  what  demand  you  anticipate.  In  other 
words.  T  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  putting  an  ex- 
pensive double  expansion  engine  on  the  drive,  be- 
cause if  vou  do  that,  vou  reduce  the  steam  consump- 
tion to  the  paper  machine,  and  you  increase  the  cost, 
but  at  the  samp  time  you  have  to  use  live  steam  for 
drAnner.  Therefore.  AvhA"-  not  adopt  the  simpler  of 
the  tAvo  and  put  a  simplex  engine  there  and  make  up 
on  the  drving  element  out  of  the  additional  live  steam 
A'ou  would  otherAvise  renuire.  You  ahvays  should 
have  a  certain  amount  of  live  steam — -you  shoidd  haA'c 
a  factor  of  safety — because  in  the  summer  time,  n-hen 
your  steam  requirements  are  rather  Ioav,  you  iniivht 
otherAAn'se  have  too  much  steam  on  the  engine.  AA'hich 
is  a  Avasteful  proposition,  but  for  simplicitA-  ,ind  Ioav 
first  cost,  T  favor  the  simplest  type  of  '^ngine.  and  as 
far  as  construction  Prom  an  engineer's  i)oint  oF  \.iew 
the  hc^f  mnVe  A-nii  cnn  bn- 


I  think,  in  operating  under  back  pressure,  you 
Avould  probably  have  a  steam  consumption  of  per- 
haps forty  pounds  per  horse  power. 

My  object  in  giving  this  paper  was  to  obtain  a  lit- 
tle information  for  myself.  I  knoAV  a  mill  not  far 
from  here,  Avhich  is  using  a  lot  of  electrically  connect- 
ed units,  using  band  couplings  on  their  grinders,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  something  about  those  in  order 
that  we  will  be  a  little  Aviser  oiirselves. 

Regarding  Band  Couplings. 

The  Vice-Chairman :  Mr.  Sabbaton  asked  whe- 
ther, at  the  Laurentide  Company,  any  trouble  has  de- 
veloped AA'here  a  stone  breakage  has  occurred.  Mr. 
Stadler.  in  his  paper,  asks  Avhether  the  motor  stops, 
or  Avhether  the  connecting  couplings  give  out.  or 
AA'hat  hanpens. 

Mr  Mason  «aid:  "We  have  had  several  stones  break, 
but  the  fle-5-ihle  eoupliu'i's  have  not  given  us  any 
trouble.  This,  T  think,  is  due.  to  the  fact  of  the  hu- 
man eauation  entering  into  it,  as  we  have  a  safety 
'^Avitch  AA'hieh  the  operators  can  throw  off  before  any 
harm  comes  to  the  maehinery.  T  know  in  one  in- 
stanee  this  happened,  but  whether  the  band  broke  or 
not  T  am  not  sure,  but  there  has  been  absolutelA^  no 
trouble  due  to  the  fact  that  we  use  band  counlines. 
and  T  think  the  opinion  is  that  should  Are  duplicate 
our  present  plant  we  Avould  use  the  band  eounlins's. 

T  Avould  not  saA^  it  Avas  neeessarA^.  but  it  giA'es  you 
another  safetv  factor.  You  are  liable  to  have  a 
bin  dins?  in  your  erinder.  They  are  always  liable  to 
g"t  out  of  alignment. 

Mr.  Stadler  asked:  Is  it  not  the  general  experience, 
i^'  vour  shaft  should  become  a  little  e^eentric  your 
band  A^'ould  A^ear  out  rapidlv? 

Mr.  Mason :  "We  never  had  one.  Yon  want  to  make 
fi  frood  installation  AAnth  a  band  coupling.  You  sav 
that  Ave  Avould  not  need  it,  then,  that  is  a  matter  of 
ner'jonal  opinion. 

The  Vice-Chairman  said:  I  believe  Mr.  Stadler  has 
bit  the  nail  on  the  head.  In  a  maioritv  of  the  cases 
AA'here  grinders  Avere  connected  direct  to  the  water 
AA'heel.  the  bearinsrs  AA^ere  of  a  very  poor  tvpe.  and 
Avere  often  lubrieated  bA'  squirting  water  upon  them, 
and  in  mauA^  instances  the  Avater  used  contained  fine 
sand  or  s-rit.  On  this  account  the  bearinsrs  lasted  but 
a  verv  short  time.  Biffid  couplings  Avere  used  and 
the  shafts  got  out  of  alignment  and  one  of  two  things 
happened,  either  somethin??  broke,  or  the  shaft  was 
run  until  it  became  crystallized  and  broke.  Noav.  we 
have  JTone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  ha\'e  but  in  a 
verA'  mueb  better  tA'pe  of  bearing  Avith  our  electric 
motor  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  ha\'e  put  in  the 
flovible  couplings. 

T  onite  see  Mr.  Stadler 's  point,  and  T  think  it  is 
miffbtv  Avell  taken.  If  you  put  in  the  best  type  of 
luiii'ii'jr  A'ou  knoAv  Iioav  to  oet  an-1  krep  the  bearings 
in  line,  he  is  auite  ricrht  v.\  saying  that  it  is  ar  open 
ouestion  Avhether  the  flexible  coupling  is  as  necessary 
as  it  mijrht  have  been  in  the  old  type  of  installation. 
T  think  it  is  onen  to  discussion.  It  undoubtedly  re- 
onires  a  rigger  room,  that  is,  more  space  is  required 
Adhere  the  flexible  couplings  are  used,  and  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  install,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iip-keep, 
Avhich  in  the  particular  case  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ma.so>)  has  hanpened  to  amount  to  nothing.  ''Ut  Avhich 
niio'lit  haA^e  been  considerable,  and  also  to  ]M\ve 
caused  a  considerable  amount  oF  trouble. 

Afr    Stnrll.^r  fniitinuerl  ■  The  point  T  Avant  to  em- 
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phasize  is,  that  I  assume  that  every  plant  wants  to 
simplify  its  installation,  therefore  if  we  could  make 
paper  without  machinery  it  would  be  an  ideal  thing, 
l3ut  our  aim  is  to  cut  out  everything -.we  don't  want, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  mentioned  the  elastic 
couplings.  If  you  are  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whe- 
ther you  need  an  elastic  coupling  or  not,  I  would  re-, 
commend  that  you  leave  as  large  a  space  as  possible 
between  the  bearing  and  the  coupling  on  the  smaller 
shaft,  thus  permitting  the  shaft  to  deflect  somewhat, 
without  causing  stresses  which  would  induce  crys- 
tallization. We  have  been  building  our  mills  a  litt.'e 
too  crowded.  Some  of  the  later  constructions  are 
better,  especially  at  the  Laurentide ;  there  they  have 
made  a  marvelous  installation. 

Mr.  Wardle  said :  I  want  to  confirm  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  about  the  couplings.  The  main  reason 
that  they  were  put  in  was  because  we  always  had 
trouble  with  the  old-style  coupling  on  account  of 
poor  shaft  alignment.  The  flexible  coupling  which 
we  put  in  in  the  new  installation,  three  years  ago  or 
more,  is  a  band  type  with  a  continuous  belt  around 
the  periphery  of  the  coupling,  which  is  probably  five 
foot  six  or  so  in  diameter,  and  has  caused  us  no  trou- 
ble whatever,  as  far  as  I  know,  through  the  shaft 
getting  out  of  alignment.  The  hearings  are  excel- 
lent. We  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  at  all.  We 
hardly  know  Ave  have  any  bearings  on  the  "grind- 
ers or  the  motors.  The  bearings  are  always  cool,  and 
we  have  no  trouble  with  either  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  flexible  couplings,  none  of  the3n 
have  ever  broken.  The  grinders  are  set  up  in  two 
units  to  one  motor,  and  the  outer  grinder  is  connect- 
ed to  the  inner  grinder  by  means  of  a  clamp  coup- 
ling, and  one  time  th«  stone  broke  on  the  outer 
grinder,  and  this  coupling  simply  split  right  in  two. 
That  is  the  only  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  instal- 
lation at  all.  The  flexible  couplings  have  great 
strength;  the  shaft  next  to  the  motor  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
pect any  flexibility  at  that  point. 

If  we  had  to  put  in  the  same  installation,  I  think 
we  would  again  put  in  the  flexible  couplings.  You 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  vibration  between  the  stones 
and  the  motor,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  lot. 

Mr.  Van  De  Carr  concluded  the  discussion:  I  don't 
believe  we  could  haA^e  operated  oar  plant  as  av^II 
without  this  coupling  because  the  flexibiHty  allows 
us  a  fcAv  degrees  of  rotation  on  the  motor  before  Ave 
start  to  turn  the  grinder,  and  we  do  that  every  time. 
We  back  up  the  motor  and  the  motion  that  the  motor 
gets  before  it  takes  up  the  grinder  shaft  is  enough  to 
overcome  the  heavy  starting  tongue  required,  and  I 
don't  think  you  could  get  away  from  it  otherwise 
AA'ithout  unloading  your  magazine.  In  this  .instance 
Ave  have  gotten  a  benefit  VA^here  the  designer  did  not 
realize  the  need  of  it.  It  turned  out  a  very  fortun- 
ate circumstance.   

An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
manufacturers  of  book  and  Avriting  papers  and  the 
Canadian  Paper  Ti'ade  Association  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  case  lots  of  paper.  When  a  printer  or 
other  consumer  purchases'  a  case  lot  Aveighing  ap- 
proximately 500  pounds,  it  must  be  all  of  one  color, 
size,  AA^eight  and  grade.  If  the  purchaser  desires  more 
than  one  size,  or  color,  or  Aveight  of  the  same  grade, 
he  must  buy  at  least  1,000  pounds  or  two  eases  in 
order  to  secure  an  assortment.  This  regulation  will  be 
adhered  to  in  the  future. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  B.  C.  FOREST  ACT 
AIMED  AT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PULP  & 
PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Feb.  26,  1919.— The  Honorable  T. 
D.  Pattullo,  Minister  of  Mines  for  B.C.,  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  at  Victoria  on  February  25,  a  Bill 
carrying  several  important  amendments  to  the  For- 
est Act.  Timber  that  is  covered  by  the  timber  li- 
cense and  Avhere  the  timber  is  considered  more  valu- 
able for  pulp  purposes  this  license  may  be  converted 
into  a  pulp  license,  that  is,  if  the  holder  complies  with 
the  statutory  regulations  and  erects  a  pulp  plant  at 
a  value  of  $300,000. 

Where  any  site  is  wanted  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  that  site  is  on  land  co>ered  by  the  existing  tim- 
ber license,  provision  is  made  for  valuing  of  such 
timber.  The  Government  is  taking  the  poAver  to 
grant  a  further  rencAval  on  a  license  that  has  expired 
owing  to  non-payment  of  current  fees  and  sucJi  re 
newal  to  be  granted  for  a  period  of  one  year  vAdth 
an  extra  penalty  attached.  To  reduce  the  fire  risk 
and  to  insure  proper  disposal  of  slash,  a  proA'ision  is 
made  Avhereby  the  cost  of  destroying  the  slash  shall 
be  borne  by  a  Forest  Protection  Fund,  and  the  opera- 
tor, each  to  pay  one  half. 

Company  Towns. 

In  this  act  the  majority  of  the  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  "Company  Toaa^s"  in  B.C.  are  to  be  abol- 
ished. The  general  public  will  have  practicality  as 
free  access  to  these  toAvns,  hereafter,  as  if  they  Avere 
under  ordinary  municipality  regulations.  It  Avill  be 
required  that  all  OAvners  of  every  "company  tOAvu" 
in  the  future  will  file  Avith  the  Department  of  Lands 
a  m;ip  showing  all  roads  and  streets.  Although  the 
company  tOAA^n  does  not  lose  its  property  right,  ac 
the  same  time  all  roads  and  streets  will  be  open  in 
the  ordinary  Avay,  but  the  company  has  the  poAver 
reserved  to  it  to  close  such  streets  Avhenever  the  land 
is  required  for  company  purposes.- 

Should  transportation  to  and  from  any  company 
tOAvn  be  Avholly  or  in  part  by  water,  a  safe  and  con- 
venient AA^harf  is  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
company,  AA^hich  shall  have  approaches  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic.  The  Lieutenant-Govornor- 
in-Couneil  mav  fix  th^  fee  pavable  by  outsiders  for 
use  of  such  wharf.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
act  is  fixed  at  a  fine  not  exceeding  .$500,  with  a  fur- 
ther penalty  of  $20  for  each  day  during  AAdiich  the 
oftVnce  continues. 

The  act  mentioned  above  referring  to  '"Company 
toAAms"  AAdll  be  of  interest  to  many  i:eaders  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  as  this  has  been  very 
much  discussed  auestion  in  B.  C,  and  has  caused 
considerable  trouble  to  all  concerned.  Should  this 
act  be  put  in  force  it  will,  without  doubt,  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  many  arguments,  both  legal  and 
otherwise,  which  have  arisen  over  the  authority 
AA'hich  companies  have  formerly  had  over  company 
tOAvns. 


Brig. -Gen.  J.  B.  White  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the 
Biordon  offices  in  Montreal,  and  is  gathering  the  reins 
of  his  woods  department.  Gen.  White  says  the  pulp- 
Avood  situation  for  his  compauA'  looks  all  right.  He 
believes  the  experience  of  Canadian  foresters  in 
France  Avill  be  helpfiil  in  conducting  Avoods  operations 
on  this  side.  There  Avill  be  something  more  to  say 
about  this  good  soldier  nex.t  Aveek, 
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MILL  STOCKS  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
period  with  the  average  production  for  January,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  states  that: 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  1 
week's  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  2 
weeks'  output. 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  2 
weeks'  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  4  weeks'  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  11/2 
week's  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  51/2 
weeks'  output. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
1  week's  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  almost  3  weeks'  out- 
put. 

Felt  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  2I/2  weeks'  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slighMy 
more  than  3I/2  weeks'  output. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  stocks  of  all 
grades  except  newsprint,  hanging  and  miscellaneous 
specialties.  The  opening  inventory  on  newsprint 
was  considerably  reduced  by  the  adjustments  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

THE  NEWSPRINT  MARKET  FOR  JANUARY,  1919. 

Reports  from  34  domestic  manufacturers  operating 
55  newsprint  mills  are  given  out  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  total  time  the  152  newsprint  machines  were 
idle  decreased  about  17  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
five-weeks'  period.  Nearly  all  time  lost  was  due  to 
repairs. 

The  gain  in  production  for  the  first  five  weeks  of 
1919  compared  with  the  first  five  weeks  of  1918 
amounts  to  18,510  tons  of  total  print,  and  15,306  tons 
of  standard  news. 

The  December  imports  of  newsprint  were  3,274 
tons  less  than  for  December,  1917.  Exports  for  De- 
cember were  6,115  tons  less  than  for  December,  1917. 

The  December  imports  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  were  6,487  tons  less  than  for  December, 

1917.  Exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  4,054  tons 
less  than  for  December,  1917. 

The  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  for  December, 

1918,  were  11,829  tons  more  than  the  imports  for  De- 
cember, 1917.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  un- 
bleached sulphite  from  Canada. 

There  was  an  increase  of  3,689  tons  in  publishers* 
stocks  during  the  period.  Eighty-three  publishing 
concerns  held  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Jobbers'  stocks  of  both  rolls  and  sheets  increased 
during  the  period.  Commitments  to  sell  roll  news  were 
12,888  tons  greater  than  commitments  to  buy.  Com- 
mitments to  buy  sheet  news  were  701  tons  greater 
than  commitments  to  sell. 

Prices. 

Jobbers'  quotations  for  January  show  a  slight  in- 
crease in  prices. 

Eighty-three  new  contracts  for  newsprint  aggre- 
gating 108,954  tons  were  reported  by  manufacturers 
during  January.  Practically  one-half  of  this  ton- 
nage was  sold  at  the  Federal    Trade  Commission 


price.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  ranged  from  $3.75 
to  $4.00  for  rolls  f.o.b.  mill  in  car  lots.  No  new  con- 
tracts for  sheets  Avore  reported. 

Current  shipments  of  roll  news  were  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Current  shipments  of  sheet 
news  were  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
100  lbs.  f.o.b.  mill  in  car  lots. 

More  than  51  per  cent,  of  the  sulphite  receipts 
(news  grade)  on  contracts  ranged  from  $70  to  $80 
per  ton  f.o.b.  mill.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  ranged 
higher  in  price.  More  than  48  per  cent  of  the  cur- 
rent receipts  ranged  from  $80  to  $90  per  ton  f.o.b. 
mill.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  lower  in  price. 

About  48  per  cent  of  the  contract  receipts  of  ground 
wood  pulp  ranged  from  $25  to  $35  per  ton.  The  re- 
mainder ranged!  higher  in  price.  About  96  per  c.nt 
of  the  current  receipts  of  ground  wood  pulp  ranged 
from  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  The  remainder  ranged  low- 
er in  price.  / 


GIVING  EMPLOYMENT  TO  RETURNED  SOLDIERS. 

In  the  matter  of  giving  eiaplo\Tnent  to  returned 
soldiers,  the  paper  box  manufacturers  of  Toronto  have 
taken  an  advanced  co-operative  step,  which  is  being 
favorably  referred  to.  W.  P.  Bennett,  President  of  the 
Rudd  Paper  Box  Co.  and  Vice-President  of  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  an 
important  plan  which,  instead  of  being  a  imion  of  em- 
ployees is  rather  a  union  of  manufacturers.  Every 
employee  that  returns  from  the  war  will  get  his  joh 
back  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it  to  him.  If  it  is 
not  feasible  to  place  him  in  his  own  factory,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett will  hand  the  returned  soldier,  who  has  worked 
at  paper  box  making,  a  printed  card  on  which  is  a  list 
of  the  paper  box  manufacturers  of  Toronto,  where 
he  may  be  able  to  secure  work.  There  are  fourteen 
firms  on  the  list  and  a  note  at  the  bottom  states  that 
the  paper  box  industry  provided  steady  work  and  good 
wages  with  attractive  and  sanitar\^  surroundings.  The 
Rudd  Paper  Box  Co.  first  tries  to  supply  the  applicant 
Avith  work  and  if  it  cannot  do  so,  he  is  given  the  card 
and  if  he  cannot  find  a  position  at  any  of  the  factories, 
he  is  then  advised  to  call  at  the  government  employ- 
ment bureau.  The  cards  have  been  sent  to  all  the 
paper  box  plants  in  Toronto  and  all  the  proprietors 
have  promised  to  help  in  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett believes  if  every  other  industry  organizes  into 
such  a  union  of  employers  and  co-operation  is  exer- 
cised, that  a  big  move  will  be  effected  in  solving  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  and  placing  the  returned 
men  in  jobs.  y 

RIORDON  STATEMENT. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.  shows  net  returns  on  common  stock  after  de- 
ducting preferred  dividends,  and  other  charges  are 
18  per  cent,  as  compared  with  21.4  per  cent  for  1917. 
Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  statement  refers  to 
common  stock,  the  income  from  which  is  available 
for  bonus  distribution  to  employees,  amounting  to 
$290,880.  The  earnings  were  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1917,  but  larger  than  in  1916.  Depreciation  in  the 
1918  report  includes  provision  for  exhausted  timber 
areas. 

Riordon 's  protege,  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Company,  also  shows  a  decline  in  profits  for  1918, 
but  56  per  cent  on  -capital  is  hardly  a  cause  for  tears. 
The  item  of  wages  is  $77,000  above  the  figure  for 
1917,  and  net  working  capital  was  greatly  decreased. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  West- 
brook,  Me. 


(Continued  from  page  218.) 
In  Part  1,  Mr.  Sutermeister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  the  cooking  liquor. 

PART  2. 

Recovery  of  Lime. 

The  lime  mud  after  washing  out  the  soda  is  in  most 
plants  a  waste  product  though  there  is  in  some  cases 
a  small  local  demand  for  agricultural  or  other  pur- 
poses. In  many  places  its  disposal  is  quite  a  serious 
problem  and  this,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  making  a  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  lime,  has  led  to  numerous  attempts  to 
reburn  the  lime  and  use  it  over  again.  The  equipment 
req.uired  for  this  process  which  is  now  in  successful 
operation  in  several  pulp  mills  as  well  as  in  beet  sugar 
and  alkali  works,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  used 
in  burning  cement.  The  wet  lime  mud,  which  is  freed 
from  water  as  much  as  possible  by  settling  or  prefer- 
ably by  filtration  is  fed  into  one  end  of  a  rotary  kiln 
through  which  it  gradually  passes,  and  in  which  it  is 
heated  to  the  desired  temperature  by  the  combustion 
of  natural  or  artificial  gas.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion passing  over  the  wet  lime  mud  dry  the  latter 
and  are  themselves  so  reduced  in  temperature  that 
very  little  heat  is  wasted.  Practical  experience  has 
shown  that  a  kiln  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  120  ft.  long  is 
sufficient  for  burning  35  to  40  tons  of  lime  per  day, 
while  for  capacities  between  20  and  30  tons  a  kiln  6 
ft.  by  100  ft.  is  ample.  If  the  lime  mud  is  fed  to  the 
kiln  containing  45%  of  moisture  the  fuel  consumption 
per  ton  of  lime  burned  will  be  about  9,500  cu.  ft.  of 
natural  gas  or  675  lbs.  of  coal  in  the  producers  if 
producer  gas  is  used.  Local  conditions  which  make  it 
impossible  to  reduce  the  wet  mud  to  45%  water  will, 
of  course,  greatly  increase  the  fuel  consumption.  The 
cost  of  recovery  depends  much  on  local  conditions,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  with  coal  at  $2.75  per  ton 
the  cost  in  a  30  ton  plant  would  be  about  $2.00-$2.25 
per  ton  of  recovered  lime.^ 

During  the  cycle  of  operations  the  lime  takes  up  a 
certain  amount  of  impurities  so  that  it  is  not  practical 
to  use  it  over  and  over  indefinitely.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  about  10%  from  the  circuit  regu- 
larly in  order  to  hold  the  impurities  to  a  constant 
amount.  In  one  plant  using  producer  gas  as  a  fuel 
it  was  found  that  in  passing  once  through  the  kiln 
three  pounds  of  impurities  were  picked  up  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  available  calcium  oxide.  Analysis  of  the 
lime  mud  used  and  of  the  lime  made  from  it  showed 
the  following  amounts  of  impurities  for  every  100  lbs: 
of  calcium  oxide. 

Reclaimed 


Mud. 

lime 

Magnesia,  MgO  

1.3 

1.1 

Iron  and  Alumina,  Fe^Og  and  AljOg . . 

.  0.9 

2.6 

Sodium  oxide,  Na^O   

1.6 

1.1 

Sulphv;r  trioxide,  SOg  

0.2 

0.7 

Silica,  SiO,  

0.7 

2.2 

4.7 

7.7 

These  impurities  are  largely  derived  from  the  fire 
brick  lining  of  the  kiln  and  are  probably  held  me- 
chanically since  they  reduce  the  causticizing  value  of 
the  lime  by  only  2  per  cent.  If  powdered  coal  is  used 
instead  of  gas,  as  in  some  of  the  first  experiments, 
as  much  as  6  per  cent  of  impurities  are  added  each 
time  through  the  kiln  and  in  this  case  they  are  evi- 
dently combined  chemically  with  the  lime  as  the  caus- 
ticizing value  of  the  lime  is  reduced  by  fully  18%. 
The  following  analyses  from  another  plant,  using  na- 
tural gas  as  fuel,  show  the  composition  of  the  lime 
used  and  that  of  the  recovered  lime,  the  latter  being 
the  average  of  samples  taken  during  a  period  of  six 


weeks. 

New  Recovered 

lime.  lime. 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg   4.48  3.91 

Iron  and  Alumina,  PcoOg  and  AloOg .  .    0.15  1.62 

Silica,  SiO.,  "  "  ...    0.16  0.70 

Calcium  oxide,  CaO   92.00  89.58 

Magnesia,  MgO   2.62  1.96 

Undetermined   0.59  2.23 


Here  as  in  the  previous  case  the  increase  in  impuri- 
ties is  very  largely  caused  by  the  kiln  lining. 

The  recovered  lime  is  obtained  from  the  kiln  in  the 
form  of  small,  rounded,  slightly  oval  lumps  ranging 
in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  dust.  It  is 
often  slightly  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color  due  to  the 
impurities  noted  above,  and  it  slakes  a  little  slower 
than  good  rock  lime. 

Cooking  Operations:  Principles  and  Practice. 

The  chemical  principles  upon  which  this  process 
depends  are  the  solvent  power  of  the  caustic  soda  for 
certain  constituents  of  the  wood  and  the  hydrolysis 
of  other  constituents  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
products  of  an  acid  nature  which  are  then  brought 
into  solution  as  salts  of  soda.  Both  of  these  pro- 
cesses neutralize  the  alkali  and  render  it  valueless 
for  further  work  until  it  is  regenerated.  The  reac- 
tions taking  place  are  very  drastic  in  their  nature, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  woody  constituents  is  far 
more  complete  than  for  similar  constituents  dissolved 
by  the  sulphite  process.  The  reaction  with  caustic 
soda  starts  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  finely  divided  poplar  wood, 
when  treated  with  a  3.3%  solution  of  caustic  soda  for 
24  hours  at  25°  C,  lost  20.3%  of  its  weight.  Higher 
temperatures  still  further  enhance  the  solvent  power 
of  the  alkali  and  greatly  increase  the  speed  with 
which  it  works. 

The  cooking  operation  in  actual  practice  is  a  very 
simple  one ;  as  soon  as  the  digester  is  charged  steam 
is  turned  on  and  the  pressure  raised  to  the  desired 
point  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  cook.  During  the  period  of  bringing  up 
to  pressure  it  is  customary  to  blow  off,  from  the  top 


-For  further  details  of  this  problem  see  Paper,  Nov. 
17,  1915;  Jour.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  p.  937,  and 
Paper  Trade  Jour.,  Oct.  14,  1915. 
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of  the  digester,  the  air  which  is  present,  and  which  if 
not  removed  would  introduce  an  error  into  the 
pressure  gauge  record.  This  air  which  is  "re- 
lieved" is  derived  in  part  from  that  present  in  the 
chips,  and  in  part  from  the  space  not  filled  with  chips 
aiui  liquor  on  charging.  The  relief  of  air  is  general- 
ly not  necessary  in  the  rotary  type  of  digester. 

While  the  cooking  process  is  apparently  a  simple 
one  there  are  in  realitj'  a  numher  of  factors  which 
may  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  results  ob- 
tained. Uniformity  of  cooking,  with  the  production 
of  the  maximum  yield  of  satisfactory  fibre,  therefore 
depends  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  variable 
factors,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  each  is 
essential  to  intelligent  work.  A  study  of  each  in- 
dividual factor  is  obviously  impossible  on  a  large 
scale  where  the  stock  produced  could  not  be  conveni- 
ently weighed  and  sampled  for  moisture  in  order  to 
determine  the  yield  and  where  the  cooking  condi- 
tions cannot  be  accurately  controlled  because  of  var- 
iations in  steam  pressure,  and  other  plant  factors. 
The  study  is  therefore  best  carried  out  in  the  labora- 
tory where  it  is  possible  to  control  all  conditions  and 
work  with  far  greater  accuracy^  and.  the  following 
discussion  is  based  largely  on  such  work  carried  out 
by  the  writer.  All  of  the  experiments  were  made 
Avith  poplar  chips,  and  all  yields  are  expressed  as  per- 
centages of  bone  dry  fibre  on  bone  dry  wood. 


Fig.  6. —  Effect   of  Steam    Pressure   on  Yield. 


The  effect  of  changes  in  steam  pressure  ,or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  temperature  of  cooking,  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  curve  in  Fig.  6,  Avhich  shows  both 
the  yield,  and  the  bleach  required  to  bring  the  fibre 
to  a  standard  color.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  yield 
is  very  greatly  affected  by  the  steam  pressure  em- 
ployed, but  that  the  bleaching  properties  are  prac- 
tically unaffected.  Throughout  the  range  of  the  ex- 
periments there  is  a  nearly  constant  decrease  of  about 
2%  in  yield  for  each  10  lbs.  increase  in  steam  pres- 
sure. Tests  on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  using  a  cook- 
ing charge  of  about  400  pounds  of  chips,  gave  a  yield 
curve  which  was  nearly  parallel  to  that  shown  though 
the  actual  yields  were  8 — 9%  higher.  This  differ- 
ence in  yield  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  digester  heated  by  the  direct  intro- 
duction of  steam  and  a  laboratory  digester  heated  by 
the  application  of  a  gas  flame. 

The  influence  of  the  initial  concentration  of  the 
cooking  liquor  is  shoAvn  in  Fig.  7,  which  indicates 


Fig.  7. —  Effect   of    Liquor   Concentration   on  Yield. 

that  reducing  the  concentration  increases  the  yield 
slightly.  This  factor  is  not  so  important  as  that  of 
steam  pressure  since  an  increase  from  80  to  100  grams 
per  litre  decreases  the  yield  by  only  1.4%.  This  fac- 
tor is  quite  closely  connected  in  actual  operations 
with  variations  of  moisture  in  the  wood  used  or  of 
wetness  of  the  steam  supply.  An  increase  in  the  mois- 
ture in  either  of  these  will  correspondingly  dilute  the 
cooking  liquor  and  increase  the  yield.  This  has  also 
been  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, the  results  of  which  clearly  showed  that  in- 
creased condensation  increased  the  yield  while  at  the 
same  time  slightly  improving  the  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  the  fibre.  Tests  with  chips  containing  vary- 
ing percentages  of  moisture  from  3  to  23%  hav« 
shown  that  the  yield  is  practically  unaffected  if  this 
is  taken  into  account  and  the  strength  of  liquor  ad- 
justed to  correspond,  again  indicating  that  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  wood  in  itself,  but  its 
influence  on  the  cooking  liquor  which  causes  the 
variations. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  its  influence 
on  yield  and  on  the  bleaching  qualities  of  the  pulp 
is  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  employed.  Figure  8 
shows  the  influence  of  changing  the  amount  added 
in  steps  from  22  to  50%  on  the  bone  dry  weight  of 
the  wood.  With  the  lower  amounts  of  caustic  the 
yield  is  high,  but  the  bleaching  properties  of  the  pulp 


Fig.  8. —  Effect  on  Yield  and  Bleach  Consumption  of  Caus- 
tic Added. 
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are  very  unsatisfactory.  When  24%  of  caustic  soda 
is  used  the  bleach  required  reaches  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure, while  in  the  interval  betAveen  24  and  32%  of 
caustic  soda  it  decreases  rapidly,  and  beyond  32%, 
increases  in  caustic  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
bleach  required.  In  regard  to  yield  of  fibre  it  is  evi- 
dent that  below  a  certain  amount,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  wood  used,  decreasing 
the  caustic  added  largely  increases  the  yield,  while 
on  the  other  hand  increasing  it  beyond  a  certain 
point  has  comparatively  little  effect  as  the  cellulose 
remaining  is  of  a  more  resistant  nature,  and  is  not  so 
greatly  affected  by  alkalis.  This  chart  shows  why, 
in  commercial  work  on  poplar  wood,  it  is  usual  to 
use  about  25%  of  caustic  soda,  for  if  much  less  is 
used  the  bleach  consumption  is  too  high,  while  if 
much  more  is  employed  the  yield  suffers  unduly. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  alkali  added  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  so  far  to  the  sodium  carbonate 
which  is  always  present  to  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
which  affects  the  causticity  of  the  liquor  used.  The 
importance  of  high  causticity  from  a  financial  stand- 
point has  already  been  mentioned,  but  its  influence 
on  cooking  is  not  always  well  recognized.  In  many 
plants  it  is  considered  that  variations  in  causticity 
greatly  influence  the  cooking  process,  and  this  is 
probably  true  where  the  tests  of  cooking  liquor  are 
made  by  hydrometer  only  or  by  an  acidimetric  de- 
termination of  total  alkali,  for  in  these  cases  the 
presence  of  carbonate  gives  the  liquor  a  fictitious 
value.  If  the  amount  of  liquor  to  add  is  calculated 
from  such  tests  the  actual  amount  of  caustic  soda 
added  may  drop  below  the  critical  point  and  a  poor 
cook  result,  but  if  the  liquor  is  tested  for  its  content 
of  caustic  soda  and  the  volume  used  is  based  on  this 
constituent  only,  ihen  the  causticity  of  the  liquor  is 
without  influence  as  the  carbonate  present  is  prac- 
tically so  much  inert  material  so  far  as  cooking  ef- 
fect is  concerned.  Even  when  chips  are  cooked  with 
soda  ash  in  quantity  chemically  equivalent  to  25% 
of  caustic  soda,  and  under  such  conditions  that  a  sat- 
isfactory cook  would  result  with  the  latter  they  are 
found  to  be  hardly  softened  at  all,  and  only  about 
25%  of  the  total  weight  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
treatment. 
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Fig.  9. — Effect  on  Yield  of  Caustic  Consumed. 


Closely  connected  with  the  amount  of  alkali  added 
is  that  used  up  or  neutralized  by  the  acid  products 
formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  wood.  The  relationship 
of  caustic  consumed  and  the  yield  of  fibre  was  very 


carefully  investigated  in  a  series  of  cooks  in  which 
the  caustic  soda  added  ranged  up  to  50%  of  the  bone 
dry  wood.  The  results  were  first  published  in  1912, 
and  from  this  paper^  Figure  9  is  reproduced.  In 
these  tests  it  Avas  found  that  up  to  the  point  where 
14%  of  caustic  soda  was  consumed  the  chips  were 
merely  softened,  but  no  fibre  was  produced;  between 
14  and  19.5%  consumption  appears  to  be  the  critical 
stage,  for  between  these  points  the  transition  from 
chips,  through  shives  to  commercial  fibre  takes 
place.  Above  19%  consumption  the  action  seems  to 
be  almost  wholly  a  destruction  of  the  cellulose,  and 
the  decrease  in  yield  is  practically  constant  for  a  giv- 
en increase  in  caustic  consumption.  Spruce  gives 
results  which  are  very  >similar  to  those  from  poplar 
but  the  yield  for  a  given  consumption  of  caustic  soda 
is  lower.  This  may  mean  that  each  wood  must  be 
studied  separately  in  order  to  obtain  reliable  data 
along  this  line,  or,  which  seems  more  probable,  the 
differences  may  be  characteristic  of  those  between 
broad-leaved  and  coniferous  woods. 


Fig.  10. — Effect  of  Time  on  Yield  and  Bleach  Consumption. 


The  element  of  time  enters  into  all  soda  cooks  and 
the  influence  of  variations  in  this  factor  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10,  where  the  time  at  full  pressure  varies  from  3 
to  9  hours.  The  decrease  in  yield  is  not  the  same  for 
equal  increments  of  time,  for  lengthening  the  cook 
from  3  to  5  hours  decreases  the  yield  2.7%,  while  the 
same  time  interval  between  7  and  9  hours  causes  a 
decrease  of  onlv  0.8%  in  the  yield.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
changes  in  the  time  of  cooking  will  have  less  influ- 
ence than  changes  of  similar  magnitude  in  any  of  the 
other  three  variables. 

The  study  of  the  time  factor  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  determination  of  the  rate  at  which  the  re- 
action between  the  caustic  soda  and  the  wood  ac- 
tually takes  place.  The  analvsis  for  caustic  soda  and 
total  alkali,  of  samples  of  linuor  removed  from  the 
cooking  vessel  at  known  intervals  of  time  enables 
such  a  study  to  be  made  easily  and  Math  fair  accur- 
acy, for  knowing  the  proportions  of  caustic  soda  and 
total  alkali  at  the  start  the  T)ercentage  of  caustic 
consumed  may  be  readily  calculated  from  their  pro- 


^  Communications:  Eight  -  Int.  Cong,  of  Appd. 
Chem.  XIII,  265. 
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portions  at  any  other  time  aecording  to  the  following 
formula : 

B  X  C 

X  =  C  

A 

Where  X  =  Percent  NaOH  used  up  based  on  bone 
dry  wood. 
A  =  Percent  causticity  at  start. 
B  =  Percent  causticity  at  time  of  sample. 
C  =  Percent  NaOII  added  on  bone  dry  wood.- 


Fig.    11. —  Relation    of   Time   to    Caustic  Consumption. 

Studies  along  this  line  have  been  made  for  various 
tj^pes  and  sizes  of  digesters  in  which  poplar  wood 
was  being  cooked  and  three  typical  curves  are  shown 
in  Fig.  11.  Curve  A  was  obtained  from  a  vertical, 
stationary  digester  holding  about  400  lbs.  of  chips; 
curve  B  shoAvs  the  results  in  a  rotary  digester  holding 
about  three  cords  of  wood,  while  curve  C  is  from  a 
vertical  stationary  digester  of  a  capacity  of  nearly 
fifteen  cords.  All  three  cooks  were  made  at  110  lbs. 
steam  pressure,  and  the  proportion  of  alkali  to  wood 
was  the  same  in  each  case.  The  percentage  of  caus- 
tic consumed  is  based  on  the  bone  dry  wood  which 
in  the  two  smaller  tests  was  determined  by  weighing 
the  chips  and  sampling  for  moisture.  In  the  largest 
digester  the  dry  weight  of  wood  was  estimated  from 
the  average  weight  per  cord,  since  it  was  impractical 
to  weigh  the  entire  charge.  This  may  have  intro- 
duced a  small  error  into  curve  C,  but  it  would  affect 
only  its  position  on  the  chart,  and  not  its  form.  Tests 
of  Englemann  spruce  and  red  alder  have  given  re- 
sults which  duplicate  very  closely  the  curves  on  this 
chart,  while  Heuser*  working  on  beeehwood  ob- 
tained very  similar  results.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  indicated  speed  of  the  reaction  is 
quite  general  for  all  woods  generally  used  in  the  soda 
process. 

The  difference  between  cooks  on  a  large  and  small 
scale  is  probably  due  to  differences  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  charge  is  heated ;  this  is  apparently  con- 
firmed by  tests  on  a  three  cord  rotary  digester 
where,  by  forcing  the  steaming  beyond  its  normal 
rate,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  the  curve  for  rate 
of  consumption  of  alkali  almost  exactly  duplicate 
curve  A  both  in  form  and  position  on  the  chart.  The 
curves  also  show  quite  clearly  why  an  increase  in  the 
time  of  cooking  exerts  only  a  minor  influence  on  the 


yield  for  the  reaction  takes  place  with  such  rapidity 
that  over  one  half  of  the  alkali  which  is  used  up  m 
a  seven  hour  cook  is  consumed  during  the  first  hour, 
despite  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  this  time  is 
required  in  heating  up  the  charge  to  the  full  cooking 
pressure. 

To  sum  up  the  four  important  factors  so  far  con- 
sidered, and  to  make  them  directly  comparable  with 
each  other  the  following  tabulation  has  been  prepar- 
ed showing  what  changes  in  each  variable  will  cause 
a  decrease  of  1%  in  the  yield  obtained.  This  estim- 
ate is  based  on  the  entire  range  covered  in  the  study 
of  each  variable  and  for  comparison  a  summary  of 
similar  experiments  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
also  given. 

Decrease  of  yield  of    According  to  experiments  by 
1%  caused  by    The  author.      U.S.  Forest  Service 
Increase  of  concentra- 
tion by  10.0  gras.  per  L. 

Increase  of  NaOH 


IS 


1.3% 


by  

Increase  of  time 

by  

Increase  of  steam 

by  ...   5.0  lbs. 


13.0  gms.  per  L. 
2.0% 


1.2  hours 


1.0  hours 
5.0  lbs. 


V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  Bull.  No.  80. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PAPER  IN  RECONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  paper  in  reconstruction 
work  m  northern  France  and  Belgium  is  described 
in  an  article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Sun.  Ideas 
taken  from  the  Germans  and  extension  of  present 
uses  by  American  and  British  manufacturers  are  be- 
ing combined.  The  work  is  going  forward  rapidly  de- 
spite the  shortage  in  wood  pulp  and  its  products. 

Waterproof  pasteboard  houses,  easily  handled  and 
put  together,  are  probably  the  most  important  de- 
velopment. Such  dwellings  have  oiled  paper  in  place 
of  glass  windows.  Screws  made  of  wood  pulp  are 
used  in  putting  the  houses  together.  Tables,  chairs 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  are  being  made  of  paper. 
Even  kitchen  utensils  are  so  constructed. 

Ease  of  transportation  due  to  the  enormous  saving 
in  weight,  as  well  as  the  ease  of  replacement,  are  the 
chief  factors  that  are  making  paper  a  universal  ma- 
terial of  reconstruction  days.  Tin  canisters  are  being 
replaced  rapidly  by  paper  containers.  Paper  buckets 
are  more  durable  than  galvanized  iron  or  wood. 

Some  other  uses  being  made  of  paper  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Garages,  fireproofed  by  a  special  process;  harness 
and  saddlery;  driving  belts  for  machinery,  and  roof- 
ing tiles.  Paper  clothes,  counterpanes,  bed-quilts,  and 
blankets  were  made  in  Germany  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  war  to  offset  the  efficacious  British 
blockade.  Some  of  the  ships  which  carry  the  paper 
made  material  to  the  stricken  nations  will  be  equipped 
with  paper  lifeboats.  This  contribution  comes  from 
the  Japanese,  Avho  do  not  only  thoroughly  waterproof 
the  boats,  but  are  enabled  by  a  process  of  cementing 
to  build  them  strong  and  serviceable. 

The  gamut  of  utility  has  by  no  means  been  run  in 
the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  possible  uses  to  which 
jiaper  can  succesfully  be  put. 


Hcusrr:  Wochciibl.-fur-Papierfabr.  44,  2209. 
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Technical  Section 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 

By  T.  L.  CROSSLEY,  Chairman. 
In  its  last  annual  report,  your  committee  stated  that 
its  chief  objective  was  to  attack  the  question  of  text- 
books. In  all  cases  where  schools  have  been  initiated 
or  proposed,  a  lack  of  suitable  text-books  was  at  once 
evident.  The  same  trouble  was  experienced  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  correspondence  with  the 
educational  committee  of  the  Technical  Association,  a 
joint  meeting  was  held  on  the  sixteenth  of  September 
last  in  Buffalo.  The  fiill  membership  of  both  com- 
mittees was  present.  The  meeting  was  characterized 
by  earnest  work  and  marked  unanimity.  We  were 
entertained  at  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  at  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  by  the  American  committee.  A  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  election  of  a  joint  text-book  committee  as 
follows : 

From  the  Technical  Association : 
GEORGE  E.  WILLIAMSON,       C.  P.  WINSLOW, 
R.  S.  KELLOGG. 
Prom  the  Technical  Section,  C.  P.  &  P.  A., 
GEORGE  CARRUTHERS,    T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY. 

Subsequently,  this  committee  met  and  elected  Mr, 
Carruthers  Chairman  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  Secretary. 

The  work  of  supplying  text-books  has  three  equally 
important  stages : 

1.  Preparation  of  Material. 

2.  Publication,  including  manner  of  presentation 
and  binding. 

3.  Distribution.  .... 
It  was  decided  that  joint  action  could  be  taken 

at  once  on  the  preparation  of  material,  and  the  exe- 
cutives of  the  two  Pulp  and  Paper  Associations  were 
to  be  asked  to  guarantee  for  preliminary  expenses  a 
fund  of  $10,000,  divided  equally  between  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  Association. 

The  executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asso- 
ciation has  approved  of  raising  $5,000.00. 

For  the  preparation  of  material,  Mr.  J.  N.  Stephen- 
son has  consented  to  act  as  editor-in-chief,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Mr.  T.  J.  Foster,  former  president  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  who  is  not  now 
connected  with  that  institution.  The  experience  and 
special  ability  of  these  two  gentlemen,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  the  brains  of  the  industry 
in  both  countries  to  draw  upon,  ensures  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  and  up-to-date  course  for  instruction 
and  reference,  covering  all  phases  of  pulp  and  paper 
making. 

There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members  a  tentative 
synopsis  of  the  course  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
for  discussion.  Mr.  Stephenson  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  suggestions  which  occur  to  the  members.  (Synop- 
sis will  appear  next  week). 

In  connection  with  our  last  report,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  asking  the  Federal  Government  to  take  action 
on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education.  This  resolution 
was  brought  before  the  executive  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  your 
committee  to  take  such  action  as  it  saw  fit,  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Government,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  other  technical  bodies.  Acting  on  these 
instructions,  your  committee  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Canadian  Chemists  Convention  at  Ottawa,  where  a 
resolution  endorsing  our  attitude  and  assuring  co- 
operation  was  moved  by  Doctor  Goodwin  of  Queens 


University.  At  the  invitation  of  your  committee,  a 
meeting  was  called  in  September  at  which  were  pre- 
sent (informally)  representatives  of: 

The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 
The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  Technical  Organizations. 
The  Canadian  Textile  Institute. 
The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  Electrical  Engineers. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

The  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Doctor  Merchant,  Director  of  Technical  Education, 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  G.  J.  Mc- 
Kay were  also  present  by  invitation. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  a  general  agreement 
on  the  need  for  immediate  action,  and  the  represen- 
tatives present  M^ere  asked  to  get  the  endorsa- 
tion  of  their  several  executives,  and  report  at  a  later 
meeting.  We  have  received  word  from  all  the  exe- 
cutives but  two. 

In  the  meantime,  we  understand  that  the  matter  has 
been  taken  for  the  present  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, Honorable  A.  K.  McLean  being  chairman.  We 
have  been  in  communication  with  him,  urging  action. 
We  report  progi'ess,  and  shall  continue  to  carry  on, 
believing,  however,  that  action  will  be  taken  this  ses- 
sion. 

With  reference  to  Night  Schools  and  other  educa- 
tional work,  we  have  information  concerning  work  at : 
Thorold,  Hawkesbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur, 
Iroquois  Falls,  and  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  all  in  Ontario, 

The  influenza  epidemic  seriously  interfered  with 
work  in  all  centers.  Thorold  had  posters  out  to  start 
in  October,  but  could  not  open  classes.  Illness  of  stu- 
dents and  two  teachers  tied  up  work  somewhat  in  Dec- 
ember. The  subjects  being  given  are :  mechanical 
drawing,  commercial  work,  arithmetic,  dressmaking, 
electricity  and  chemistry.  Mr.  Bonis,  the  Principal, 
reports  that  an  advance  classe  in  mechanical  drawing 
has  been  started  at  the  request  of  students  who  have 
already  attended  two  years.  Mr.  0.  W.  Gay  of  the 
Beaverboard  Company,  has  taken  this  class. 

Hawkesbury  had  a  similar  experience  with  the  epi- 
demic. This  school  reports,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
subjects,  a  Household  Science  course,  attended,  accord- 
ing to  our  informant,  chiefly  by  the  "technical" 
wives. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  reports  classes  in  elementary  arith- 
metic, applied  arithmetic,  a  lecture  course  in  the 
chemistry  and  technology  of  sulphite,  ground-wood 
and  newsprint,  and  a  practice  course  in  free-hand 
sketching  and  dimensioning  of  simple  objects.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  decidedly  practical  turn  to  the 
work  at  the  Sault. 

Port  Arthur  has  night-elasses  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  a  special  course  in  Paper  Mill  Chemistry 
was  opened,  but  had  to  be  shut  down  for  the  epidemic. 

Iroquois  Falls  report  a  night  school  chiefly  engaged 
in  teaching  English  to  foreigners  who  work  in  the 
plant. 

Smooth  Rock  Falls  reports  a  teacher  in  its  school 
who  takes  a  class  through  the  mill  once  a  week,  and 
tries  to  apply  the  school  work  to  the  pupil's  observa- 
tions. 
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Your  committee  reports  the  addition  to  its  person- 
nel of  Mr.  Nelson  Gain,  and  we  have  found  him  a  de- 
cided acquisition. 

The  Canadian  Mining  Institute  has  inaugurated  a 
movement  for  educational  reform,  vi^orking  on  lines 
suggested  in  papers  read  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Corless.  In  this 
connection,  a  meeting  of  technical  organizations  was 
called  at  Ottawa  on  September  20th  last,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  shape  up  a  se- 
ries of  recommendations  to  present  to  prov- 
incial governments.  Your  committee  was  repre- 
sented at  that  meeting  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  committee  formed.  This  or- 
ganization has  held  meetings  and  is  making  progress. 

At  Winnipeg,  Professor  Osbom  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  is  heading  a  movement  for  citizenship  in 
Education. 

The  Ontario  Education  Association  is  actively  work- 
ing for  reform  in  educational  administration.  So  there 
is  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  educational  matters  a 
stirring  of  the  dry  bones. 

The  city  of  St.  Catharines  has  at  last  voted  in  favor 
of  a  technical  school  for  that  city  with  Merritton  and 
Thorold.  For  this  advance  we  have  to  give  credit  to 
the  Avorkers  and  firms  who  have  inaugurated  and  have 
carried  on  the  work  in  Thorold. 


In  submitting  this  report  for  discussion,  the  Chair- 
man said:  "I  would  like  some  disciassion  regarding 
the  preparation  of  text-books.  This,  I  understand,  is 
ready  for  action.  It  does  not  involve  the  financial  co- 
operation of  this  section,  that  is  for  the  Association." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Joint  Executive 
Committee,  referred  to  a  communication  from  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Two  or  three  years  ago  Congress  authorized 
the  Federal  Vocational  Board  in  the  United  States  and 
put  up  a  considerable  amount  of  money  at  its  disposal. 
That  Board  so  far  has  not  done  any  work  with  any 
one  particular  industry,  such  as  is  proposed  here,  but 
my  personal  impression  is  that  the  Federal  Vocational 
Board  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  co-operate  with  an 
industry  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kellogg  read  a  few  extracts  from  an  outline 
which  states  what  this  Board  might  do  in  the  United 
States.  He  mentioned  some  tentative  arrangements 
which  the  Committee  had  made  regarding  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  books.  He  concluded:  "I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  in  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  we  want  to  follow  our  original  desire  that  the 
industry  control  very  closely  the  character  of  the  work, 
so  as  to  be  assured  it  meets  our  requirements,  and 
secondly,  to  control  the  copyright  and  the  publication, 
and  to  see  that  the  men  employed  on  this  work  are  the 
very  best  possible  men  we  can  secure.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible indeed  that  some  form  of  co-operation  can  be 
worked  up  with  our  Uncle  Sam  whereby  we  can  get 
the  benefit  of  some  of  his  money,  and  that  is  very  de- 
sirable. And  I  believe  with  your  help,  which  I  think 
we  are  going  to  get,  we  can  be  working  on  this  pro- 
gram in  a  relatively  short  time." 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion 
ill  the  adoption  of  this  report  pertaining  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  text  books,  to  make  sure  the  Committee 
is  authorized  to  get  the  very  best  men  possible  in  the 
preparation  of  these  books,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  the  situation. 


It  was  stated  that  careful  estimate  shows  the  need 
of  $30,000  for  this  work,  to  be  furnished  from  the  in- 
dustry in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  (The 
Canadian  Association  next  day  pledged  $10,000,  spread 
over  two  years.) 

MR.  SABBATON  said :  That  the  text  book  proposi- 
tion is  a  most  vital  one,  and  is  the  first  step  in  getting 
the  educational  work  started.  If  you  get  that,  you 
can  build  up  something  on  it.  It  is  up  to  each  one 
of  the  Technical  Section  to  tackle  this  proposition  with 
enthusiasm  and  to  make  possible  the  collection  of  that 
fund  from  the  Association  as  a  whole.  The  work  of 
getting  the  text  books  out  ought  to  be  pushed  as  hard 
as  we  can  push  it.  If  you  have  the  text  books,  it  is 
easy  enough  for  each  mill,  or  each  community  to  Avork 
out  some  method  in  educating  the  men  in  the  best  way. 
You  want  to  try  and  educate  them  in  the  best  possible 
way,  and  where  there  are  no  text  books  there  is  no 
foundation  stone  and  it  is  hopeless.  We  must  get  the 
necessary  funds  together  to  get  the  text  books  started. 
It  will  take  a  long  time  any  way.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  about  that  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  text  books  added :  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
that  the  decision  of  the  Directors  of  the  Technical 
Section  should  be  confirmed  at  this  meeting.  They 
have  already  passed  a  resohitlon  voting  $5,000.00,  and 
I  feel  that  if  we  attended  to  the  confirming  of  this 
action,  also  granting  an  additional  five  thousand 
($5,000.00)  dollars  for  1920,  and  also  endorsing  the 
arrangements  as  agreed  upon  at  the  Greneral  Commit- 
tee Meeting  in  Buffalo,  that  it  is  all  that  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  be  done  at  this  meeting. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  can  not  afford  to  hire  any 
one  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  these  text 
books,  who  is  not  absolutely  competent  in  every  way, 
and  I  think  that  the  American  section  of  this  text  book 
committee  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  We  have  not 
had  any  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, as  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  last 
speaker,  if  we  hope  to  get  the  paper  industry  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  fit  ourselves  to  make  standard 
papers  at  minimum  costs,  and  in  this  way  meet  any 
competition  which  may  come  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  that  w'e  place  some  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  which  is  accessible  to 
the  personnel  of  the  paper  mills.  It  i^  true  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  paper  mak- 
ing in  Canada,  but  it  is  regrettable  that  it  has  never 
been  put  into  comprehensive  form,  so  as  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  many  people  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  paper 
manufacture : 

Mr.  Stadler  said :  In  seconding  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  report,  and  to  urge  its  support  by  the  main  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Carruthers  has  the  right  idea  in  what  he 
said  with  reference  to  the  very  careful  consideration 
which  should  be  given  this  matter  by  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Canadian  industry  to  select  none  but  the 
best  men  suitable  for  the  work. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  we  should  select  men  who  are 
active  in  their  work,  who  understand  the  principles  of 
the  work,  and  be  careful  not  to  get  men  who  are  of  a 
j)romotive  nature,  because  the  proposition  is  promoted 
by  the  industry  itself.  I  just  put  this  as  a  kind  of 
a  little  memorandum,  that  the  careful  selection  of  the 
type  of  men  for  that  purpose  is  very  important.  The 
text  books  are  very  necessary,  and  the  work  should  be 
started  Avith  the  least  possible  delay. 
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A  process  for  washing  old  paper  stock  is  said  to 
have  been  perfected  whereby  the  Bryant  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  expects  to  save  an- 
nually thousands  of  dollars  in  labor,  power  and  time. 
The  new  system  has  been  worked  out  by  William  J. 
Herrbold,  master  mechanic,  and  Charles  Keelan,  gen- 
ei*al  superintendent  of  the  Bryant  Company's  Superior 
division.  The  device,  a  working  model  of  which  is 
now  in  operation  at  the  Superior  division  plant,  is  of 
very  simple  construction.  The  whole  outfit  can  be 
driven  by  ninety  horse-power.  All  the  stock  is  handled 
by  qiiick-acting  valves.  The  services  of  eight  men 
heretofore  required  in  stock  washing  operations  are 
dispensed  with  by  use  of  the  new  system.  The  device 
Avill  readily  fit  into  any  paper  mill  and  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  present  equipment.  The  Bryant 
Company's  working  model  has  stood  up  under  the  most 
trying  tests. 

The  Ballston  Spa  paper  mills  of  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company  have  been  sold  to  Frank  Bischoff, 
a  large  candy  manufacturer. 

Negotiations  have  been  concluded  between  Marshall 
Field  and  Co.,  and  the  Phipps  Brothers  of  New  York, 
John  S.,  Henry  C,  and  Howard,  owners  of  the  Ken- 
wood Manufacturing  Company,  for  a  long  term  lease 
of  a  modern  factory  to  be  erected  in  Chicago.  A  site 
for  a  plant  has  been  secured,  located  at  47th  and  Whip- 
ple streets.  As  soon  as  the  factory  can  be  put  into 
operation,  the  company  plans  to  turn  out  bags  and 
paper  containers  as  its  principal  product. 

The  annual  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill,  recently  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  carries  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  which  assures 
paper  men  and  other  representative  manufacturers  in 
the  Miami  Valley  of  waterway  improvements  that  will 
greatly  help  the  industries  located  there.  Senator 
Pomerene 's  amendment  provides  for  a  survey  of  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a 
13  foot  waterway  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  fight 
for  the  improvements  belongs  to  the  Miami  Valley 
Paper  Makers'  Association,  which  has  been  in  the  thick 
of  it  from  the  first. 

The  Eddy  Paper  Companj'-,  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  is  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,250,000. 

If  approval  can  be  obtained  from  State  officials  to 
flood  certain  State  lands,  the  Black  River  district  of 
northern  Ncav  York  is  to  have  water  storage  at  the 
river's  head  waters  which  will  double  and  possibly 
triple  the  power  facilities.  The  Watertown  Common 
Council  recently  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
mayor  to  petition  the  Conservation  Commission,  the 
State  Engineer,  and  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf 
of  the  city  for  permission  to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 
The  sentiment  back  of  the  effort  is  widespread.  Every 
power  owner  in  the  Black  River  watershed,  every 
municipal  community  reaping  the  benefits  of  industry 
and  taking  water  supply  from  the  stream,  and  every 
farmer  in  the  section  is  strongly  in  favor  of  having 
the  plan  carried  out. 


The  mill  of  the  Hadley  Paper  Company  Corpora- 
tion at  Hadley,  New  York,  recently  purchased  by  Jos- 
eph Gatti,  is  being  rebuilt.  Mr.  Gatti  has  formed  a 
company  named  the  Nu  Era  Paper  Company,  to  han- 
dle the  product  of  this  mill.  W.  H.  Gould,  of  the 
Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Company,  Inc.,  has  charge  of  the 
remodelling  work  on  the  mill. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  at  Albany  to  the  S.  and 
S.  Corrugated  Paper  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  organ- 
ized to  cai-ry  on  a  machine  shop  and  factory  supplies 
business  in  Brooklyn.  E.  and  M.  Saint  Eve  and  E.  F. 
Stern,  580  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York  City,  are  the 
incorporators.    The  capitalization  is  $15,000. 

Harthorne,  Fales  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  are  issuing  a  letter  on  International 
Paper  Company  which  was  prepared  by  Haliburton 
Fales,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Perry  has  resigned  as  President  and 
Director  of  The  Kalbfleisch  Corporation.  Mr.  Perry 
is  leaving  for  his  plantation  at  Cove  Spring,  Ga.,  for 
the  recuperation  of  his  health.  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Kalb- 
fleisch, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  The 
Kalbfleisch  Corporation,  has  also  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  President. 


H.  C.  CLARK  &  SON  PLANT  BURNS. 

Lee,  Mass.,  February  14,  1919. — The  small  but  well 
known  plant  of  H.  C.  Clark  &  Son,  manufacturers  of 
fine  paper  making  machinery  in  East  Lee,  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out  by  fire  that  started  from  an  unknown 
cause. 


PULP  MILL  PROSPECTS  NORTH  OF  COCHRANE. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  see  progress  in  the  North 
Country,  says  "The  Broke  Hustler",  and  the  project 
of  running  the  T.  &  N.  0.  Railway  through  to  James 
Bay  certainly  should  have  the  full  support  of  every 
one  in  the  North  Land. 
Dr.  Cook,  of  Geological  Department,  Ottawa,  says : — 
"For  200  miles  North  of  Cochrane  the  claybelt  ex- 
tends with  the  same  dense  growth  of  spruce  and  jack 
pine  as  around  Cochrane,  the  Broadback  River  being 
practically  the  limit  of  the  belt  in  which  the  timber, 
in  places  small,  is  never-the-less  well  fitted  for  pulp 
wood,  while  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  the  land  falls 
rapidly  toward  the  sea,  causing  plenty  of  falls  and 
rapids,  generating  unlimited  Avater  powers,  thus  indi- 
cating enormous  possibilities  for  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries, besides  which,  all  this  vast  territory  shows  great 
possibilities  for  agricultural  development,  the  climatic 
conditions  around  James  Bay  being,  in  fact,  more 
favorable  to  crops  than  those  around  Cochrane  at  the 
present  time." 


The  new  slasher  mill  of  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and 
Paper  mill  has  been  completed  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
An  addition  to  the  bleaching  plant  has  been  finish- 
ed, and  extra  equipment  installed.  The  company  is 
now  employing  over  200  men  and  considering  that 
it  has  been  in  operation  only  about  a  year  the  results 
obtained  have  been  most  encouraging. 
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An  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
manufacturers  of  book  and  writing  papers  and  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  case  lots  of  paper.  When  a  printer  or 
other  consumer  purchases,  a  case  lot  weighing  ap- 
proximately^ 500  pounds,  it  must  be  all  of  one  color, 
size,  weight  and  grade.  If  the  purchaser  desires 
more  than  one  size  or  color  or  weight  of  the  same 
grade  he  must  buy,  at  least,  1,000  pounds  or  two  cases, 
in  order  to  secure  an  assortment.  This  regulation 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  future. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  Canadian 
Kraft,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal,  and 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture,  export, 
import,  buy  and  sell  paper  and  paper  goods  of  all 
kinds.  The  incorporators  are  F.  B.  Common,  Geo.  R. 
Drennan,  H.  W.  Jackson,  P.  G.  Bush  and  M.  J. 
O'Brien,  all  of  Montreal. 

Harry  Muir,  for  the  past  three  years  and  a  half  on 
the  selling  staff  of  the  National  Paper  Goods  Co.,  of 
Hamilton,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  the  sales  department  and  has 
entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

A  new  organization,  which  has  started  business  in 
Toronto  at  55  Bay  street,  is  the  A.  Whyte  Paper  Co., 
where  an  entire  flat  has  been  leased.  A  Whyte,  the 
head  of  the  company,  is  well  known  to  the  paper  trade, 
having  been  for  the  past  three  years  manager  for  W. 
V.  Dawson,  Limited,  wholesale  stationers,  Montreal, 
and  previous  to  that  he  spent  a  long  period  in  Tor- 
onto as  manufacturers'  agent  and  also  with  the  Buntin, 
Reid  Co.  Mr.  Whyte  is  handling  bonds,  ledgers,  book, 
writing  and  cover  papers  as  well  as  bristol  board 
and  other  lines  and  expects  to  do  a  large  business  in 
these  ranges. 

Frank  A.  Rolph,  who  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Rolph,  Clark,  &  Stone,  Limited,  lithographers  and  en- 
gravers, Toronto,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  Housing  Commission. 

The  first  spring  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Press  Club 
was  held  recently  and  the  members  were  addressed 
by  Arthur  Stringer,  the  noted  Canadian  poet  and 
novelist,  who  condemned  the  copyright  laws  of  Can- 
ada as  obsolete,  inadequate  and  self  contradictory.  He 
said  that  it  did  not  leave  Canada  on  the  map  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  writer. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  National  Paper 
Goods  Co.,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000  to  deal  in  paper  and  paper  products  of 
all  kinds. 

Sir  William  Gage,  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  manufac- 
turing stationers,  Toronto,  is  spending  the  winter 
months  in  Florida. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  Valleyfield,  Que.,  a  good  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  operations  of  the  past  year.  T.  B.  Little, 
of  Montreal,  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer,  J. 
B.  Morrow,  Montreal,  Vice-President,  and  S.  F.  Dun- 
can, Toronto,  Secretary.  These  gentlemen  also  con- 
stitute the  directorate  of  the  company.    P.  L.  Colbert 


is  the  manager  of  the  plant  which  has  been  extended 
and  improved  greatly  during  the  pa.st  few  months. 
The  drying  room  has  had  an  addition  of  three  hundred 
feet  built  to  it  and  the  racks  have  been  lengthened, 
while  the  equipment  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled. 
The  output  is  now  about  eight  tons  per  day. 

E.  S.  Munroe,  of  the  Wilson,  Munroe  Co.,  Toronto, 
who  is  Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation, returned  recently  after  spending  a  few  days 
in  New  York  on  business. 

M.  S.  Kilby,  of  Montreal,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacturers'  agency  business  in  the  paper  line  in 
Montreal,  has  opened  a  branch  in  Toronto  at  42  Ade- 
laide Street  West,  under  the  management  of  C.  H. 
Tanner.  The  latter  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited,  and  saw  service  overseas. 
Various  special  lines  of  paper  will  be  handled. 

The  Canadian  freight  ship.  Lord  Dufferin,  which 
was  recently  sunk  in  the  harbor  at  New  York  after 
she  had  been  rammed  in  the  port  quarter  by  the  troop 
ship  Aquitania,  had  on  board  a  considerable  quantity 
of  casein  which  was  being  imported  from  South  Amer- 
ica for  the  various  paper  coating  plants  of  the  Do- 
minion. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  has 
been  declared  on  the  stock  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co., 
of  Quebec. 

Clement  H.  McFarlane,  of  McFarlane,  Son  and 
Hodgson,  Montreal,  was  recently  elected  a  councillor 
of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  for  the  coming  year. 

C.  W.  Price,  who  has  been  Field  Secretary  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  was  elected  general  manager 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cameron,  who  goes  with  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  S.  J.  Williams,  late  of  the  Accident  Pre- 
vention Department,  was  chosen  as  Secretary,  and 
E.  W.  Pardee  as  Treasurer.  Mr.  Costigane  was  suc- 
cessful in  arranging  for  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  Safety 
films  for  three  months.  They  will  be  shown  during 
May,  June  and  July  at  various  points  in  Ontario, 
where  there  are  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  connection 
with  local  Safety  rallies  which  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Costigane. 

A.  G.  Campion,  of  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  last 
week  calling  upon  his  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade. 

The  many  friends  of  Norman  J.  Ratcliff,  secretary  of 
the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  will  sympathize 
with  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place 
recently.  Mrs.  Ratcliff  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time  and  leaves  besides  her  husband  one  daughter 
aged  six  years. 

P.  Kellett,  manager  of  Bulman  Bros.,  Limited,  litho- 
graphers and  printers,  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  calling  upon  the  paper  trade  during  the  past 
week. 

E.  C.  Martin,  of  Buffalo,  representing  the  Scott  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Avho  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  for  overseas  service  and  has  been  released 
from  military  duty  was  calling  upon  the  trade  in  Tor- 
onto this  week  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  March  3,  1919. — It  has  been  intimated  to 
the  book  and  writing  mills  that  the  investigation  in- 
to book,  half-tone  newspapers  will  not  be  proceeded 
with  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  books  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.,  which  was  to  have  been  conducted  by  G.  T. 
Clarkson,  auditor,  will  not  be  permitted.  The  rea- 
son alleged  for  this  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  product  of  the  plant  is  sold  to  the  book  mills  in 
Canada,  most  of  the  concerns  in  this  line  making  their 
own  sulphite ;  and  consequently,  whatever  figure  the 
Riordon  Co.  chirged  for  book  sulphite,  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  rates  obtained  for  book 
paper.  The  output  of  tliat  company  is  largely  dis- 
posed of  across  the  border  or  overseas,  and  hence  the 
cost  plays  no  important  component  part  in  the  quo- 
tations for  book  papers  in  tlie  Dominion.  Apparent- 
ly the  last  has  been  heard  of  the  book  paper  inquiry 
which  was  started  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The 
books  of  only  one  mill  were  audited,  and  it  was  shoAvn 
by  the  figures  submitted  at  the  recent  sitting  in  To- 
ronto that  the  profits  made  on  tbe  finished  pioduct 
of  the  industry  were,  only  fair  and  reasoTiable,  and 
that  no  exorbitant  figure  had  been  asked  by  the  mill 
for  its  various  lines  of  paper.  The  profits  of  the  con- 
cern in  question  were  considerably  less  than  a  year 
ago,  as  revealed  by  the  annual  statement. 

The  mills  declare  they  are  not  anxious  to  take 
aboard  any  more  business  from  publishers,  as  they 
have  not  been  making  any  money  on  that  portion  of 
their  output,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  quote  T)rices 
indiscriminately.  They  prefer  to  attend  to  the  or- 
dinary commercial  requisitions  on  which  they  can 
earn  a  fair  return.  Business  with  the  book  mills  is 
keeping  up  well,  and  the  manufacturers  deny  tbere 
is  any  combination  or  understanding  among  them 
as  is  alleged  by  the  periodical  publishers.  They  sim- 
ply decline  to  furnish  figures  when  they  know  that 
they  cannot  make  money  on  the  business  that  is  of- 
fering, and  say  they  can  get  enough  orders  outside, 
Business  with  jobbers  is  picking  up  splendidly  and. 
although  there  are  not  many  large  orders  placed  for 
other  than  immediate  wants,  these  are  coming  in  fair- 
ly well,  and  as  spring  opens  up  there  appears  to  be 


an  improvement.  Prices  are  holding  firm,  and  many 
houses  are  getting  out  new  price  lists  and  catalogs 
as  well  as  booklets  and  other  printed  matter  in  order 
to  get  once  more  into  line.  A  number  of  nidustries, 
which  switched  to  war  work,  are  reverting  to  their 
regular  channels  and  again  wish  to  send  out  litera 
ture  announcing  the  resumption  of  their  former  busi- 
ness, all  of  which  makes  trade  for  the  printers  who 
are  fairly  busy,  with  the  prospects  improving  all  the 
while.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  will  be  a  big 
business  year  after  all,  and  jobbers  must  soon  en- 
ter the  market  to  replenish  their  stocks,  which  are  not 
too  large. 

The  pulp  market  remains  unchanged,  and  prices 
are  holding  where  they  were.  Business  with  special- 
ty mills  is  pretty  good,  and  manufacturing  stationers 
report  that  they  are  active,  while  coated  paper  plants 
have  been  getting  in  some  nice  orders  during  the 
past  few  days. 

In  the  rag  stock  market  business  is  good,  but  in 
the  paper  stock  line  there  is  quietness  on  the  cheaper 
grades.  White  blanks  are  moving  slowly,  nnd  there 
is  but  small  requisition  for  new  manila  cuttings. 
Board  mills  are  fairly  busy,  and  paper  box  factories 
report  that  business  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  It  is 
stated  that  the  present  prices  on  all  lines  of  board 
will  be  continued  for  another  three  months,  and  an 
announcement  to  this  effect  is  expected  this  week. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  has  picked  up  consid- 
erably, and  the  report  that  there  is  a  world  short- 
age of  news  has  helped  to  make  the  market  active. 
There  is  a  big  call  for  newsprint  abroad,  and  things 
generally  will  show  more  activity  as  bottoms  become 
available  for  export.  The  recent  activity  in  pulp  and 
paper  stocks  and  the  announcement  that  several  new 
r)ro.iects  Avill  go  ahead,  all  indicate  there  are  good 
times  coming  in  the  paper  business,  and  that  this  in- 
dustry will  operate  through  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion with  less  loss  of  business  and  trouble  than  many 
others.  The  prophecy  is  ventured  that  if  prices  in 
paper  of  all  kinds  can  hold  for  another  month  f and 
there  is  no  indication  that  they  will  not),  the  turn- 
over during  the  coming  year  will  show  as  hirge  re- 
turns in  volume  as  during  the  past  one,  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  encouraging. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

r 
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The  pulp  and  paper  business  in  Canada  is  mucli 
more  active  than  across  the  line,  and  if  things  pick 
up  over  there  in  the  near  future,  as  is  predicted,  there 
will  be  a  good  steady  trade  all  summer.  Envelope 
plants  are  doing  a  fair  turnover,  wrapping  paper 
mills  are  getting  busier,  and  salesmen,  who  have  been 
out  on  the  road  during  the  past  few  weeks,  report 
that  there  is  every  promise  of  good,  fair  sized  orders 
materializing  right  along.  The  feeling  that  the  bot- 
tom was  going  to  drop  out  of  the  paper  game  is  dis 
appearing,  and  mills  are  now  in  a  fine  position  to 
make  much  more  prompt  deliveries  than  they  have 
for  some  time  past.  Transportation  facilities  are 
good,  labor  is  plentiful,  and  coal  can  be  secured  in 
abundance.  Manufacturing  costs  are  high,  and  will 
continue  so,  and  this  will  naturally  keep  paper  up  to 
its  present  values.  There  is  no  talk  of  reducing  wages, 
and  mills  were  never  turning  out  as  excellent  paper 
as  they  are  now.  The  quality  of  the  product  is  such 
that  purchasers  are  buying  the  best,  and  Avill  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  else.  There  is  no  big  demaiid 
as  might  be  expected  for  the  cheaper  lines.  Tiie  feel 
ing  all  around  is  one  of  confidence  and  as.surance.  All 
eyes  are  on  Canada  to  develop  rapidly  as  a  great  pulp 
and  paper  country,  and  great  strides  will  be  made  in 
this  direction  during  1919. 

A  change  in  the  price  of  kraft  has  just  gone  into 
effect  and  the  mill  rate  to  jobbers  in  car  load  lots  on 
both  glazed  and  unglazed  has  been  reduced  to  nine 
cents.  The  figure  up  to  the  present  has  been  nine 
and  one-quarter  cents.  The  reason  for  the  easing  off 
is  that  the  quotation  for  sulphate  pulp  has  dropped 
slightly  and  the  market  has  not  been  as  active  as  it 
was  for  kraft  papers  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
rate  charged  for  wrappings  was  regarded  by  the  trade 
as  a  little  high. 

There  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  in  coated  blanks.  The  decrease  ap- 
l>lies  to  coated  on  one  side,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  10  ply,  and 
coated  on  both  sides,  4,  6  and  8  ply;  railroad  board, 
6  ply;  translucent  bristol  white  3  and  5  ply  and 
translucent  bristol  tints,  3  and  5  ply.  The  usual  dis- 
count will  apply  as  in  the  past.  It  is  understood 
that  the  reason  for  the  decline  is  that  American  mills, 
A^-hich  find  business  dull,  have  been  seeking  to  secure 
a  market  for  their  product  in  this  line  in  Canada  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition  the  plants  in  the 
Dominion  have  made  the  cut. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  amount  of  kraft  paper 
will  be  shipped  to  England  now  that  transportation 
is  opening  up  and  freight  rates  are  reasonable.  Some 
Canadian  plants  have  large  stocks  on  hand  awaiting 
bo'^^toms. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  1. — Demand  for  the  various  grades 
of  paper  has  undergone  no  perceptible  expansion  this 
week.  The  market  is  still  in  a  decidedly  quiet  posi- 
tion, and  while  some  trade  factors  say  they  can  per- 
ceive slightly  more  interest  among  buyers  of  certain 
classes  of  paper,  practically  all  declare  that  consumers 
are  purchasing  only  on  a  hand  to  mouth  scale  and 
that  the  aggregate  movement  of  supplies  into  consum- 
ing channels  is  much  smaller  than  is  customary  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  Jobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
most  part  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  material 
improvement  can  be  expected  until  the  reserve  sup- 
plies which  were  stored  up  by  printers  and  other  con- 
sumers are  used  up. 


Despite  tlie  continued  lack  of  important  demand, 
prices  on  most  kinds  of  paper  are  maintained.  Manu- 
facturers apparently  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  low- 
ering of  quotations  on  their  part  would  doubtless  re- 
sult in  making  buyers  hold  off  to  a  larger  degree  than 
they  are,  and  consequently  evince  no  disposition  to 
cut  prices.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of  production  is  a  fac- 
tor which  is  being  taken  into  con.sideration.  Manu- 
facturers insi.st  that  labor,  fuel  and  most  descrip- 
tions of  raw  material  are  fully  as  expensive  to-daj'  as 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  that  there  are  no  present 
indications  of  any  of  them  becoming  cheaper. 

Newsprint  is  moving  in  a  routine  manner  and  prices 
are  at  about  the  same  levels.  News  in  rolls  is  quoted 
at  between  3.25  and  3.50  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill  on 
contract,  while  to  transient  buyers,  around  4.00  cents 
is  quoted.  Side  runs  are  priced  at  4.00  to  4.25  cents 
and  sheets  at  4.25  to  4.75  cents,  depending  on  the 
grade  and  the  tonnage  involved.  Contract  customers 
are  doing  little  additional  buying  for  the  moment. 
Advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers  has  fallen  off  to 
no  little  extent  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  the 
editions  of  inost  papers  have  been  cut  down  to  the 
point  where  publishers  are  seldom  occasioned  to  seek 
paper  in  the  open  market. 

Book  papers  are  in  limited  demand.  On  the  whole 
mills  are  securing  a  fair  volume  of  business,  but  mar- 
ket activity  does  not  commence  to  approximate  that 
of  normal  times,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  mill  in  the 
country  running  full  or  anywhere  near  it.  Machine 
finished  book  is  quoted  at  7.50  to  8.00  cents  per  pound 
at  the  mill,  and  the  probabilities  are  supplies  could  be 
secured  in  some  quarters  at  lower  prices. 

Fine  papers  are  still  badly  neglected  by  buyers. 
Manufacturers  are  operating  only  at  a  small  percent- 
age of  capacity,  and  while  prices  are  quotably  main- 
tained on  mo.st  grades,  the  tendency  is  downward. 
Tissues  are  sought  in  moderate  volume  and  quotations 
are  steady.  No.  1  white  tissue  paper  is  quoted  at  $1.10 
to  $1.20  at  the  mill,  and  No.  2  white  and  manila  at 
$1.00  to  $1.05.  Wrappings  are  moving  in  a  restricted 
way  at  a  price  basis  of  8.50  to  8.75  cents  a  pound  for 
No.  1  domestic  kraft. 

Boards  are  quiet.  The  reduction  in  prices  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  consumers  to  let  up  even  in  the 
small  amount  of  burins  that  they  were  doing,  and 
mills  in  general  are  seriously  in  need  of  orders.  Chip 
is  priced  at  about  $35  a  ton,  with  news  board  quoted 
at  around  $40  and  binder  board  at  $60.  Roofing  paper 
mills  are  almost  eiitirelv  shut  down.  Demand  for  felt 
has  eased  off  to  a  deplorable  ebb  and  manufacturers 
are  havinsr  little  trouble  in  fillingr  the  orders  received 
from  stock.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  has 
a  large  quantitv  of  roofing  felt  to  dispose  of  and  this 
is  a  quieting  factor. 

Groundwood. — BuAnne  interest  in  ffroundwood  con- 
tinues slack.  Local  dealers  and  mill  agents  report 
havinsr  scant  success  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  pulp, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  easiness  in  quotations.  Only 
the  hish  cost  of  manufacture  sustains  prices  on  their 
Dresent  level,  and  indications  are  some  grinders  could 
be  induced  to  sell  at  cheaner  figures.  About  $26  a 
"Ion  at  tbe  Q-rinding  mill  is  the  price  commonly  a.sked. 

Chemical  Pulp.— Chemical  fibres  are  moving  in  a 
scattered  manner  and  in  limited  volume.  Consumers 
for  the  most  part  have  their  current  requirements  cov- 
ered bv  contract  supplies  and  are  purchasing  spot  pnlp 
only  in  infreouent  cases.  Prices  are  fairly  steady. 
Bleached  sulphite  has  eased  off  a  bit.  offerings  at 
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5.50  cents  a  pound  having  been  noted,  and  sales  of 
unbleached  sulphite  at  prices  below  the  general  run 
of  quotations  have  been  recorded  in  some  instances. 
There  is,  however,  no  great  selling  pressure  in  evi- 
dence. Pulp  producers  and  dealers  are  not  backward 
in  lettijig  consumers  know  that  they  have  stock  for 
sale,  but  are  not  urging  mills  to  buy  and  are  generally 
waiting  for  buyers  to  come  to  them  when  in  need  of 
supplies.  Foreign  pulp  is  firmly  held.  Several  fair- 
sized  shipments  have  arrived  at  New  York  during 
the  past  few  days,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  pulp  was  sold  to  arrive,  with  the  result  that  ware- 
house stocks  have  been  augmented  little  if  any. 

Rags.— The  rag  market  is  in  an  exceedingly  dull 
condition.  Manufacturers  exhibit  only  passing  interest 
in  the  offerings  made  by  packers  and  dealers,  and  the 
latter  assert  that  even  when  a  mill  is  willing  to  buy 
the  prices  bid  are  invariably  too  low  to  justify  con- 
sideration. Consumers  appear  to  be  in  the  positiou 
where  they  have  no  immediate  need  for  fresh  supplies 
of  rags  and  consequently  are  absorbing  only  such 
stock  as  is  to  be  had  at  bargain  prices.  Repacked 
thirds  and  blues  have  sold  at  3.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  some  dealers  doubtless  have  booked 
orders  at  lower  prices.  No.  2  repacked  old  whites 
have  been  obtained  by  mills  at  4.00  cents.  New  York, 
while  No.  1  repacked  whites  have  been  offered  at  5.50 
to  5.75  cents.  Street  soiled  whites  are  available  at 
3.00  cents.  New  York ;  washables  at  7.00  to  7.25  cents 
and  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  8.00  to  8.25  cents.  New 
white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  around  10.50  cents 
at  the  point  of  shipment,  but  those  consumers  in  the 
market  for  these  rags  have  refused  to  pay  this  much. 
Roofing  rags  are  decidedly  inactive.  Few  mills  are 
buying  and  it  is  problematical  at  just  how  low  prices 
supplies  can  be  obtained.  Nominally  1.70  to  1.80  cents 
f.o.b..  New  York,  for  No.  1  packing,  is  the  basis  of 
qiu)tations. 

Paper  Stock.— Waste  paper  has  continued  to  move 
into  consuming  channels  in  light  volume  this  week, 
and  prices  have  been  easy.  The  reaction  which  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  has  carried  values  on  the 
low  qualities  of  stock  to  extremely  low  levels  has 
spread  to  the  high  grades,  and  such  descriptions  of 
paper  as  shavings,  kraft  and  manilas  have  sagged  in 
price  within  the  last  few  days.  Hard  white  shavings 
of  No.  1  quality  are  now  selling  to  mills  at  5.00  cents 
a  pound  New  York,  while  No.  1  soft  whites  are  avail- 
able at  4.00e  and  less.  Dealers  are  holding  shavings 
with  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  than  other  grades, 
yet  when  they  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  their  holdings  they  have  found  it  impera- 
tive to  accept  weaker  prices  in  order  to  move  the 
stock.  Books  and  magazines  are  selling  to  manufac- 
turers at  around  1.25  cents  New  York,  and  possibly 
some  purchases  could  be  made  at  $1.00  and  even  $2.00 
per  ton  under  this  figure.  Kraft  paper  is  quotable 
at  a  nominal  range  of  2.50  to  2.75  cents  a  pound.  This 
grade  has  dropped  consistently  in  price  and  the  end 
of  the  decline  does  not  appear  yet  to  be  reached.  News 
papers  are  freely  offered  by  dealers  at  55  to  60  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper 
at  around  35  cents.  Consumers  of  the  low  qualities 
of  paper  stock  are  confining  their  orders  to  small  ton- 
nages, current  orders  rarely  being  for  more  than  five 
cars  at  a  time. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — There  is  little  change  to  report 
in  the  old  bagging  market.  Demand  from  consuming 
quarters  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  prices  at  which  sup- 


plies are  changing  bands  are  unsatisfactory  to  sellers, 
who  maintain  that  there  is  very  little  profit  afforded 
them.  Important  buyers  are  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
market  and  sales  as  a  rule  involve  lots  of  only  a  car- 
load or  two.  No.  1  scrap.bagging  is  quotable  at  about 
2. .50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.,  New  York,  and  roofing 
bagging  at  about  a  cent  cheaper.  Old  rope  is  quot- 
ably  steady  and  is  moving  in  a  small  but  consistent 
way  toward  mills.  Most  transactions  are  being  made 
at  between  5.75  and  6.00  cents  a  pound  at  the  shipping 
point.    Strings  are  dull  and  easy. 

 a  

MANUFACTURING  COSTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  arguing  for  a  coiit inuat ion  of  the  policy  and  price 
of  the  Paper  (Controller  in  England  for  the  production 
of  the  paper  mills,  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review 
says : 

Publishers  are  now  displaying  a  feeling  of  unrest 
over  the  conditions  ruling  newsprint  in  this  country. 
The  Paper  Controller  is  charged  on  the  one  hand 
with  maintaining  the  ])rice  of  the  domestic  product 
at  4  4%d.,  and,  on  the  other,  with  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  American  and  (Canadian  newsprint,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  offered  here  at  3d.  per  lb.  landed  in  Great 
Britain.  There  was  a  time  during  the  war  when  pub- 
lishers were  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  Controller 
in  fixing  prices,  which,  as  now,  is  done  on  examination 
of  the  costs,  a  margin  of  profit  naturally  being  allow- 
ed. It  has  to  be  remembered  that  conditions  of  manu- 
facture for  the  time  are  of  an  artificial  character,  and 
we  are  much  worse  off  here  than  they  are  across  the 
Atlantic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  newsprint  in  this  country  at  3d.  a  lb.  It 
costs  £26  5s.  a  ton  to  get  materials  into  the  mills, 
whereas  the  figlire  of  3d.  a  lb.  represents  £28  a  ton, 
which  would  leave  less  than  £2  for  manufacture  and 
profit !  The  4%d.  runs  out  to  £40  16s.  8d.  a  ton.  De- 
ducting the  cost  of  materials  into  the  mills  of  £26  5s. 
there  remains  £14  lis.  8d.  to  cover  working  expenses 
and  profit.  And  the  margin  for  profit  is  not  large. 
Indeed  it  is  small  compared  with  what  many  industrial 
undertakings  expect  and  get.  Besides,  if  the  basis 
of  ])rice-fixing  by  the  Controller  was  good  in  war  time, 
it  should  be  eqiiallv  acceptable  in  the  days  of  transition. 

It  is  understood  that  an  order  has  just  been  issued 
which  removes  all  government  restrictions  on  the  im- 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc,  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 
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portation  of  pulp  and  paper  to  Great  Britain.  This 
will  mean  that  English  mills  may  have  to  "go  some" 
if  they  can  compete  with  mills  on  this  side  under  their 
present  handicap  of  hif?h  priced  materials.,  power 
and  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  transport  sufficient  quantities  to  seriously  affect 
the  British  market. 


NEXT  PROBE  SESSION  AT  TORONTO. 

March  31st  will  likely  be  the  date  on  which  the 
newsprint  probe  will  resume,  and  the  session  instead 
of  being  held  at  Ottawa  will  take  place  at  Toronto. 
The  audit  of  the  mill  books  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
("larkson  was  reported  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  week  it  had  been  heard 
at  Ottawa  that  the  books  of  the  Fort  Frances  Company 
were  now  under  investigation. 

Controller  Pringle  when  asked  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  said  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  final  termination  of  the 
bookprint  probe.  The  writer  from  mill  sources  was 
informed  early  this  week  that  a  memorandum  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  stating 
that  the  bookprint  probe  had  been  called  off  by  the 
government  following  the  finding  by  the  accountants 
That  only  one  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  of  the  Riordon 
(*ompany  was  used  in  Canada. 

The  use  and  price  of  sulphite  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal questions  raised  by  the  publishers  in  the  book- 
print  investigation,  and  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate,  terminating  in  an  order  for  an  investigation 
being  made  into  the  cost  and  manufacture  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  two  above  mentioned  features  the 
writer  has  also  been  informed  that  a  deputation  of  the 
manufacturers  waited  upon  Sir  Thomas  White  some 
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and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 
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time  ago  and  asked  that  the  Government  remove  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  newsprint  industry.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  manufacturers  asked  that  the  re- 
strictions be  lifted  on  April  1st.  No  action  in  connec- 
tion with  this  request  had  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment up  to  early  this  week. 

Conditions  at  the  John  R.  Booth  and  E.  B.  Eddy 
plants  remained  very  much  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks,  the  labor  situation, 
while  rumblings  of  a  reported  demand  for  another 
increase  in  wages,  were  heard,  did  not  actually  show 
any  change.  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  and  John  R. 
Booth  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  place  returned 
men  and  give  them  back  the  positions  they  occupied 
before  the  war  or  give  them  other  employment  for 
which  they  are  fitted. 


HAS  INAUGURATED  A  SERVICE  BUREAU. 

George  II.  K.  Mitford,  formerly  editor  of  the  Tor- 
onto Sunday  World  and  past  President  of  the  Tor- 
onto Press  Club,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Stair 
Building,  Toronto,  and  nnder  the  head  of  The  Service 
Bureau,  of  which  he  is  President,  is  working  up  a  very 
desirable  connection  in  a  new  line.  The  Service  Bureau 
undertakes  publicity  work,  syndicating,  ad-writing, 
sales  letters,  and  conducts  campaigns  of  any  character. 


The  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont.  have  bought  two  of  the  new  style  "U"-bar 
drum  barkers  from  Fibre  Making  Processes,  Chicago. 

Mr.  D.  C.  A.  Galarneau,  late  forester  for  Algoma 
Central  Railroad,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  St. 
Maurice  Paper  Company  of  Three  Rivers.  Profession- 
al foresters  are  proving  their  worth  to  the  companies. 
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EDITORIAL 


NO  FRICTION  NO  WORK. 

Some  years  ago,  Prof,  (now  Colonel)  W.  H.  Walker 
said:  "Where  there's  no  friction,  there's  no  work," 
with  reference  to  educational  and  research  work,  and 
this  applies  with  peculiar  aptness  to  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Canada. 

The  Advisory  Coimcil  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Kesearch  has  developed  a  plan  for  a  central  federal 
Bureau  of  Standardization  and  Research.  A  consider- 
able number  of  thoughtful  Canadians  are  determined 
and  almost  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
claiming  that  the  University  is  the  place  for  research. 
■  There  are,  of  course,  arguments  on  both  sides.  Very 
few  of  our  educational  institutions  have  facilities  at  all 
adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  certain  classes  of  investiga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  some  valuable  ap- 
paratus (though  often  out  of  date)  and  competent  men 
on  the  faculty  who,  if  they  had  time,  would  be  keen 
to  undertake  a  greater  amount  of  important  research 
work.  The  trouble  is,  a  professor  does  not  as  a  rule 
have  time  for  more  than  an  occasional  dab,  possibly 
a  coal  or  oil  analysis,  or  a  fragmentary  inquiry  into  the 
properties  of  some  material.  He  may  have  a  spare  hour 
on  Monday,  several  on  Tuesday,  none  on  Wednesday, 
miss  his  supper  on  Thursday,  and  possibly  work  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sunday  if  he  is  a  bachelor  or  doesn't 
care  for  his  wife's  society.  Good,  solid,  consecutive 
work  cannot  be  done  under  such  conditions.  The 
summer  vacation  can  be  employed  to  good  advantage 
perhaps,  in  studying  a  problem,  but  to  our  mind  would 
better  be  used  in  the  garden  or  woods,  or  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  getting  first  hand  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial problems  and  an  inspiration  that  would  make 
lecture  and  laboratory  courses  of  greater  interest  and 
value  to  the  student. 

The  University  is  primarily  a  "knowledge  factory" 
where  student  learns  (or  ought  to)  how  to  do  things, 
and  why.  A  part  of  this  training  should  certainly  be 
an  organized  attack  on  a  problem,  not  so  much  for  the 
contribution  to  our  general  knowledge,  as  for  the 
training  of  the  student  in  research  tactics.  We  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  increase  in  knowledge 
is  not  appreciated.  Many  exceedingly  valuable  dis- 
coveries, especially  of  fundamental  facts  and  laws 
have  been  made  or  confirmed,  and  theories  advanced 
and  disproved,  by  the  work  of  professors  with,  or 
without,  the  aid  of  students.  A  teacher  can  sometimes 
organize  an  investigation  so  as  to  attack  it  in  a  series 
of  researches  by  succeeding  classes,  but  student  work 


can  be  relied  on  to  do  no  more  than  contribute  inci- 
dentally, to  knowledge.  Too  many  things  come  in  to 
upset  the  best  laid  plans — such  as  difficulties  of  equip- 
ment, time,  material  and  temperament.  By  all  means 
let  the  college  and  university  go  on  and  train  young 
men  and  women  in  the  fundamentals  of  science,  the 
tactics  of  research  and  the  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  history,  economies  and  language,  but  we 
need  more  than  that  for  the  development  of  our  indus- 
trial enterprise  along  scientific  lines. 

The  most  notable  recent  success  in  industrial  re- 
search has  been  made  in  two  distinctly  different  lines. 
In  the  first  place,  large  and  wealthy  firms  have  re- 
search departments  that  make  many  universities  look 
like  a  movie  show  alongside  of  grand  opera.  They 
work  on  both  fundamental  and  operating  problems,  and 
get  results  because  they  can  hammer  away  till  some- 
thing is  disclosed.  The  other  case  is  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute idea,  where  a  concern,  too  poor  to  maintain 
an  elaborate  research  organization  can,  with  the  aid 
of  a  university,  by  supporting  an  investigator  and  per- 
haps supplying  special  equipment,  have  an  investiga- 
tion made  into  a  specific  problem.  Some  excellent  re- 
sults of  this  plan  are  on  record.  The  financial  inter- 
est insures  the  attention  of  the  concern  to  the  re- 
search and  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 

One  striking  objection  to  the  conduct  of  this  kind 
of  work  by  a  federal  laboratory  is  that  a  lot  of  effort 
would  be  wasted  or  unappreciated.  In  other  words, 
"What  we  get  for  nothing  is  generally  worth  it." 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  recently.  A  technical 
man  asked  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  if  slab 
wood  could  be  used  for  pulp.  He  was  informed  that 
the  slab  contained  the  best  fibre  and  was  delighted 
with  the  information.  It  was  entirely  new  to  him, 
although  the  whole  investigation  had  been  published 
and  he  had  a  copy.  Of  course,  we  never  miss  the  water 
till  the  well  goes  dry,  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  a  valid  argument  against  the  collection  of  all  the 
fundamental  information  we  can  get  in  regard  to  our 
iiatural  resources  and  even  manufactured  products. 

A  central  federal  laboratory  for  standards  is  a  cry- 
ing need.  Standards  can  not  be  established  and  main- 
tained without  research,  neither  can  specifications  be 
worked  out  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  public 
works  or  the  use  of  governmental  departments.  And 
standards  and  specifications  should  be  backed  up  by 
cheek  analyses  and  tests.  How  far  such  a  laboratory 
should  go  in  the  matter  of  purely  industrial  research 
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is  open  to  question,  l)ut  we  continue  in  the  belief  that 
fundamental  problems  and  many  others  can  and  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  and  by  a  central  bureau.  This 
should  include  all  government  laboratories  now  doing 
research  work,  either  by  co-ordination  or  merging. 
Another  serious  question  is  whether  the  Council  should 
assume  administrative  duties.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted the  Council  is  supposed  to  be  advisory,  but 
might  be  a  useful  agent  in  crystallizing  our  research 
facilities  into  one  body  if  it  would  proceed  with  suf- 
ficient tact  and  care. 

17 

TESTING  PULP. 

The  perennial  bone  of  contention  between  pulp  mak- 
ers and  consumers  is  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  material  they  are  selling  or  paying  for.  It  seems 
a  simple  matter,  when  there  is  nothing  in  a  shipment 
but  pulp  and  water,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  each. 
I>ut  the  i)roblem  is  more  difficult  than  it  appears  and 
llie  source  of  trouble  is  almost  wholly  in  the  method 
of  obtaining  a  representative  sample.  A  lot  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  but  no  generally  accept- 
ed method  has  yet  been  devised.  Furthermore,  the 
hard  work  of  committees  will  be  wasted  and  their 
efforts  come  to  naught  unless  both  buyers  and  sellers 
are  willing  to  bury  some  of  their  own  pet  notions 
and  favorite  schemes,  and  whole-heartedly  accept  and 
practice  as  a  uniform  procedure,  a  standard  method, 
formulated  by  a  duly  authorized  committee  and  ap- 
l)roved  by  the  technical  men  in  the  industry.  The 
dead-lock  will  continue  indefinitely  if  some  pin-headed 
purchasing  agent  or  bull-headed  manager  is  going  to 
chuck  the  staiulard  method  in  the  waste  basket,  put 
a  stick  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  of  progress  by  re- 
fusing to  use  anything  but  his  own  method. 

in  his  report  for  the  Groundwood  Section  Capt. 
Acer  emphasized  the  need  of  a  standard  method  for 
sampling  pulp  and  determining  the  moisture  content 
and  the  urgency  of  the  need.  The  sampling  of  laps 
has  been  brought  to  a  state  where  closely  confirmatory 
results  are  obtainable  by  different  analysts.  On  an- 
other page  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Technical 
Section  having  particular  reference  to  chemical  pulp 
in  rolls.  It  should  be  read  with  care,  tried  out  care- 
fully and  revised  if  necessary.  It  s!|^ould  be  made  law 
within  a  year  and  then  may  be  amended  if  found  de- 
fective. The  main  thing  is  to  have  "everybody  doing 
it."  Don't  pigeon-hole  it,  help  it  along.  What  do 
do  you  hire  technical  men  for  if  yon  don't  use  their 
knowledge  and  ability? 


THE  ASSOCIATION'S  TEXTBOOK. 

On  another  page  is  an  outline  of  the  text  book 
on  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Manufacture  that  is  being  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices,  and  with  the  support,  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  Associations.  Every  pul]) 
and  paper  man  is,  or  should  be,  interested  in  it.  Your 
advice,  suggestions  and  assistance  are  needed  to  help 
make  it  what  it  might  be. 


FROM  LUMBERMAN  TO  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

A  conspicuous  honor  has  been  done  the  lumbermen 
and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  in  the 
climax  of  the  military  career  of  Brigadier-General  J. 
II  White.  Briefly  told.  General  White  has  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  Re- 
public for  services  rendered  with  the  French  Armies. 
He  was  in  command  in  France  of  the  Canadian  For- 
estry Corps,  consisting  of  13,000  Canadians  with  an  ad- 
ditional attachment  of  8,000  men.  As  Major  White 
he  went  over  with  the  224th  Battalion.  He  was  re- 
called in  1916,  when  he  raised  and  took  over,  as  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  the  242nd  Forestry  Battalion,  consisting 
largely  of  lumbermen.  He  was  appointed  director  of 
CaTiadian  operations  and  deputy-director  of  the  British 
in  1017.    In  the  New  Year  honors  in  1918  he  received 


the  D.S.O.,  and  in  November  Avas  promoted  to  Briga- 
dier-General. 

The  General's  military  career  began  long  before  the 
war,  as  he  was  then  in  command  of  B.  Squadron  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  Royal  Canadian  (17th)  Hussars.  He 
has  always  been  a  lumberman,  although  his  home  is 
now  is  in  Westmount,  and  his  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion is  attested  by  his  position  as  director  of  the  Can- 
adiaTi  Forestrj'  Association,  director  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  manager  of  their  wood  de- 
jiartment  and  sawmills.  Just  now  General  White  is 
giving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  in  an  effort 
to  get  our  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments  to 
organize  a  scheme  of  tree  planting  by  returned  sol- 
diers, especially  those  with  injured  lungs  who  need 
out-door  work. 
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Raw  Materials  Needed  by  French  Paper  Mills 

(Translated  from  "Le  Papier"  of  Nov.  25,  1918,  for  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau.) 


This  is  the  first  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
j     Papers  on  the  raw  materials  required  by  the  French 
paper  mills  for  the  five  years  following  the  signing  of 
peace. 

I  Paris,  October  10th,  1918. 

To  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts  and 
I  Telegraphs. 
Sir, 

j        On  June  20th,  the  advisory  Paper  Commission  re- 
I     ceived  from  your  department  a  letter  dated  June  12th, 
strongly  urging  that  a  reply  be  sent  to  the  question- 
naire of  the  British  government  relating  to  the  esti- 
j     mation  of  French  requirements  for  the  twelve  months 
I      following  the  signing  of  peace.  These  requirements 
are  those  which  can  be  satisfied  by  products  from  Brit- 
'     ish  dominions.    Moreover  this  letter  requested  a  com- 
I     plete  and  detailed  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
I     French  paper  industry  for  the  five  years  which  will 
follow  the  signing  of  peace.    On  June  22nd  we  remit- 
ted to  you  a  reply  to  the  British  questionnaire.  The 
reply  was  as  precise  as  the  delay  permitted.  Today 
we  are  forwarding  to  you  a  full  report  replying  to  the 
questions  put  in  your,  letter  of  June  12th. 

The  raw  materials  of  the  paper  industry  are : 

1.  Vegetable  tissues  or  plants  from  which  are  de- 
rived the  cellulose,  the  essential  constituents  of  pa- 
per; 

2.  Rags  and  old  papers  which,  though  not  raw 
materials  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  require  a 
special  treatment  to  enter  into  the  manufactiire  of 
paper; 

3.  Chemical  and  mechanical  wood  pulps  which,  in 
reality,  are  half-stuff,  and  which  are  derived  from  the 
natural  sources  of  the  raw  celluloses.  These  celluloses 
merely  require  a  more  or  less  prolonged  trituration  to 

■  be  made  into  paper ; 

4.  Mineral  matters,  or  loading  and  sizing,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  sheet  certain 
qualities,  which  would  be  lacking  if  it  comprised  only 
cellulose. 

If  the  allied  governments  take  under  their  exclusive 
supervision  and  control  the  division  among  themselves 
of  raw  materials  and  half -stuffs,  which  the  world's 
markets  will  possess  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  the  practical  genius  of  the  Americans 
and  English  will  gradually  deprive  the  Germans  of 
those  raw  materials  which  once  made  the  riches  and 
the  fortune  of  their  country.  In  the  number  of  these 
industries  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  occupied  a 
high  position  in  Germany ;  they  were  fed  in  a  moderate 
degree  with  foreign  celluloses,  but  in  a  very  great  pro- 
portion with  foreign  wood ;  the  German  paper  industry 
started  from  raw  materials  that  were  treated  entirely 
in  German  mills.  But  it  was  not  satisfied  with  trans- 
forming wood  pulps  into  paper.  Meanwhile,  from 
other  -causes,  the  cellulose  industry  of  Germany  had 
achieved  such  an  immense  importance,  owing  to  im- 
ports of  wood,  that  long  before  the  war  Germany  had 
become  one  of  the  chief  exporters  of  paper  pulps. 


With  Austria-Hungary  she  delivered  annually  to 
France,  diiring  each  pre-war  year,  more  than  65,000 
tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  simply  ask  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulps  be  reserved 
to  us  for  the  years  which  will  follow  peace,  we  should 
be  doing  nothing  to  disrupt  German  manufactures. 
Hence  we  should  not  be  aiding  our  allies  in  attain- 
ing their  avowed  aim  to  destroy  Germany  by  pre- 
venting her  economic  development  and  commercial 
expansion.  So  far  from  helping,  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  assisting  in  that  development,  for  we 
may  be  sure  that  Germany  attaches  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  existence  and  working  of  her  cellulose 
mills,  in  order  that  she  may  be  prepared  to  furnish 
us  with  pulp  the  first  day  after  the  war  as  formerly. 
By  a  general  application  and  organization  of  such  an 
industrial  policy,  she  will  obtain  the  assurance  that  she 
can  continue  after  the  war  as  before  to  make  us  her 
economic  vassals  or  her  negligible  adversaries  on  the 
world's  markets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  allied  countries  before  the 
war  possessed  the  raw  materials  of  the  paper  indus- 
try; Finland,  Russia,  and  Canada  were  the  greatest 
producers  of  pulpwood,  and  Finland  and  Russia  prin- 
cipallj-  supplied  Germany.  The  certain  victory  of  the 
allied  armies  will  leave  the  Entente  mistress  of  those 
natural  riches  which  should  become  the  generators  of 
new  riches  for  those  manufacturers  who  employ  raw 
materials  as  the  basis  of  their  industry,  that  is,  woods 
of  various  kinds,  and  not  alone  pulps  of  cellulose. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  we  must  put  to  our- 
selves is  the  inquiry  whether  the  allies  will  continue 
to  deprive  their  own  industries  of  wood  in  favor  of 
Germany,  or  whether  the  allies  ought  not  to  make  a 
division  of  these  products  among  their  own  manufac- 
turers, in  order  to  feed  industries  already  existing 
and  capable  of  a  still  greater  development. 

It  is  the  very  definite  opinion  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Papers  that  a  portion  of  these  raw  materials 
must  be  reserved  to  this  country,  a  supply  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  French  paper  industry 
not  only  from  the  finish  of  hostilities  but  for  the  years 
which  will  follow,  while  due  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  probable  increase  in  consumption,  an  increase 
which  may  be  calculated  in  advance.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, besides,  to  assure  ourselves,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  allied  countries,  and  next  to  neutrals,  for  preferen- 
tial treatment  excluding  enemy  countries  partly,  or 
perhaps,  entirely,  that  our  mills  which  continue  to 
manufacture  paper  from  pulp  may  have  the  necessary 
supplies  of  wood  pulps.  As  another  measure  the  allied 
governments  might  usefully  consider  the  plan  of  im- 
posing on  Germany  a  proportionate  contribution  of 
chemical  wood  pulps,  in  exchange  for  an  annual  de- 
livery of  woods  which  the  allies  possess.  Chemical  pulps 
from  Germany  should  be  divided  among  the  allies  or 
sold  to  their  citizens.  These  pulps  purchased  from  the 
Germans  at  cost  price,  and  resold  in  friendly  coun- 
tries, would  realize  a  profit  for  each  country,  besides 
making  the  German  pulp  industry  participate  in  the 
payment  of  the  German  war  indemnity.    Having  pro- 
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posed  these  principles,  we  give  below  our  answers  to 
the  French  questionnaire,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  June  20,  1918,  of  the  ministry  of  commerce.  These 
answers  complete  those  which  were  made  on  June 
22nd,  to  the  British  questionnaire. 

Possibilities  of  Production. 

Pulpwood. — French  production  of  pulpwood,  before 
the  war,  was  about  500,000  steres.  (A  stere  or  cubic 
meter,  is  equivalent  to  one-fourth  cord.)  Imports 
were  equally  large  or  500,000  steres.  The  total  manu- 
facture of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  utilized  in 
France  would  have  required  the  gross  total  consump- 
tion of  3,000,000  steres.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  French  production  of  pulpwood  will  be 
reduced  by  approximately  one-half  after  the  war,  ow- 
ing to  the  intensive  exploitations  made  during  the 
course  of  hostilities,  imports  should  be  raised  to  2,700,- 
000  steres  for  the  manufacture  of  the  total  quality  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  pulps  used  annually.  This 
figure  may  appear  considerable.  Yet  it  is  inferior  to 
the  figures  of  German  imports  of  pulpwood  which,  be- 
for  the  war,  exceeded  3,000,000  steres  annually.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  a  question  of  asking  for  a  volume 
of  imports  so  considerable  that  cellulose  mills  would 
be  unable  to  consume  the  supply.  But  as  their  con- 
sumption will  be  increased  by  about  20,000  tons  an- 
nually, representing  100,000  steres,  there  are  grounds 
for  asking  for  each  of  the  five  years  which  will  follow 
the  signing  of  peace,  taking  into  account  also  the 
diminution  of  French  pulpwood  during  the  first  years, 
— an  annual  importation  of  850,000  steres,  a  figure 
susceptible  of  being  greatly  augmented,  if  French 
mills  develop  their  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 

Rags. — Before  the  war  imports  rose  annually  to 
about  20,000  tons  of  rags  other  than  linen  rags.  Un- 
fortunately exports  of  these  rags  were  nearly  70,000 
tons.  It  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  the  French 
paper  industry  failed  to  make  advantageous  use  of  all 
these  resources.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  linen  rags. 
We  note  that,  before  the  Avar,  exports  of  linen  rags 
exceeded  imports  by  27,000  tons.  Besides  their  value 
for  wove  papers,  linen  rags  are  becoming  a  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  first  importance  to  the  paper  industry  on 
account  of  the  recent  development  in  France  of  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  boards.  If  the  mills  run  short 
of  raw  materials,  there  will  perhaps  be  grounds  for 
considering  a  continuance  of  the  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports during  the  years  which  will  follow  the  war,  with 
exceptions  in  favor  of  our  allies  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. 

Old  Papers. — Imports  rose  annually  to  47,000  tons. 
Exports  were  insignificant.  Old  papers  came  from 
England.  Their  export  from  England  was  prohibited 
during  the  war.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  our  allies 
for  a  suspension  of  the  prohibition  during  the  years 
following  the  war,  allowing  us  a  quantity  similar  to 
that  which  they  formerly  furnished. 

Esparto. — Imports  of  stalks,  reeds,  and  esparto  rose 
annually  to  about  10,000  tons,  of  which  about  half 
went  to  the  paper  mills.  Northern  Africa  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  more  than  150,000  tons  of  esparto  an- 
nually now  that  the  war  is  over,  besides  the  150,000 
tons  which  before  the  war  were  reserved  to  England. 
The  French  paper  industry  will  find  in  the  utilization 
of  the  esparto  of  Northern  Africa  a  means  of  freeing 
itself  in  part  from  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
supplies  of  pulp  —  if  it  will  make  the  necessary  effort. 

Straw. — ^French  mills  making  straw  paper  will  find 


on  the  national  soil  all  the  straw  necessary  to  their 
industry.    They  have  found  it  in  the  past. 

Wood  Pulps.— The  quantities  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  import  annually  may  be  fixed  at  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Dry  mechanical  pulp  200,000  tons; 

Dry  chemical  pulp  250,000  tons; 

Canada  will  be  given  the  preference  in  orders  for 
these  pulps,  the  agreement  being  made  with  Sweden 
and  Norway  for  other  supplies.  A  certain  proportion 
of  chemical  pulps,  at  a  special  price,  may  be  required 
of  Germany  as  a  war  indemnity,  as  explained  above. 

Mineral  Fillers. — The  French  paper  trade  imported 
from  England  about  79,000  tons  of  kaolin  a  year.  This 
quantity  will  be  equally  necessary  after  the  war. 

So  much  may  be  said  of  the  classical  raw  materials, 
in  current  use  before  the  war.  After  the  war  we  may 
hope  that  other  raw  materials  will  be  available  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  a  hope  we  owe  to  the  development 
of  the  chemical  industry  during  the  war,  also  to  a 
new  aspect  of  initiative  among  our  paper  manufac- 
turers, which  should  be  encouraged  by  a  tariff  more 
adaptable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Among  these 
new  raw  materials,  we  may  cite : 

Broom,  which  grows  every  where  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  Brittany  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ; 
Seaweed  abundant  in  the  Camargue ;  The  branches 
and  twigs  of  the  vine ;  Sorghum,  an  African  and  In- 
dian plant,  also  found  in  France,  notably  in  Gard ;  The 
Dwarf  Fan  Palm,  abundant  in  Morocco. 

It  is  probable,  besides,  that  we  shall  find  ways  of 
utilizing  a  number  of  plant  tissues,  derived  chiefly 
from  ligneous  woods  of  various  species.  Wood  fibres 
of  this  origin  are  seldom  used,  but  they  are  adapted 
to  appropriate  mechanical  treatment  preceding  chemi- 
cal treatment. 

Summary. — To  sum  up;  all  the  raw  materials  which 
have  just  been  enumerated  will  guarantee  to  the  French 
paper  industry  its  former  production  of  pulps  and 
papers  and  will  permit  an  important  development  of 
its  manufacturers.  But  the  guarantee  of  supplies  of 
raw  materials  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  commercial 
expansion  of  our  country.  The  quantity  of  imports 
after  the  war  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Wood,  850,000  steres,  importation  from  Finland, 
Russia  and  Canada ; 

Old  papers,  40,000  to  50,000  tons  (importation  from 
England)  ; 

Esparto,  100,000  to  150,000  tons  (Northern  Africa) ; 
Wood  pulps,  450,000  tons  (Canada,  then  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Germany  under  special  conditions) ; 
Kaolin,  70,000  tons  (England). 

Power  Requirements  of  the  Machinery  Actually  in 
Operation  for  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp 
and  Paper. 

The  actual  French  production  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical pulps  requires  25,000  to  30,000  H.  P.,  while 
60,000  to  70,000  H.  P.  will  suffice  for  the  production 
in  France  of  all  the  imported  mechanical  pulps.  Yet 
it  must  be  noted  that  production  of  mechanical  pulp  by 
steam  power  will  be  an  obstacle  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  coal  in  the  years  that  are  ahead. 

Relation  Between  Production  and  Consumption. 

Papers. — Before  the  war  French  production  was 
evaluated  at  about  700,000  tons  a  year.  Imports  were 
about  30,000  tons,  exports  about  50,000  tons.  Con- 
sumption of  paper  in  France,  figures  out  at  about 
680,000  tons,  or  38  lb.  per  capita  a  year.  Consumption 
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during  1917  should  be  less;  the  rise  of  prices  having 
diminished  the  importance  of  some  grades.  Then  there 
is  the  shortage  of  labor  in  printing  establishments. 
Considering  the  increase  of  imports  in  1917,  of  imports 
of  chemical  pulps,  consumption  for  1917  may  be  put  at 
about  400,000  tons.  So  far  as  we  know  there  have 
been  no  substitutes  of  paper  on  the  1917  markets,  but 
old  papers  have  been  used  for  wrappings  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly.  Stocks  do  not  manifest  a 
tendency  to  recover  rapidly;  prices  remain  high,  with 
a  bearish  trend  that  makes  buyers  cautious.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  French  paper  industry  should  be  able 
to  meet  its  domestic  requirements.  But  the  outcome 
depends  upon  different  factors.  A  plan  of  industrial 
expansion  completely  modifying  the  pre-war  condi- 
tions cannot  be  realized  unless  the  manufacture  of 
pulps  is  developed,  unless  the  mills  submit  to  dis- 
cipline and  specialization,  unless  the  French  indus- 
try is  in  a  position  to  obtain  freight  rates  on  as  good 
terms  as  the  industry  of  other  countries,  and  finally, 
unless  coal  rapidly  become  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
attention  of  the  allies  should  be  drawn  to  this  point 
and  an  important  annual  contribution  of  fuel  should 
be  demanded  of  Germany  at  a  special  price  as  a  war 
indemnity.  As  regards  raw  materials  France  is  bound 
to  continue  to  supply  England  with  esparto  from 
Africa.  She  may  also  supply  rags.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  must  ask  from  her  Ally;  coal,  kaolin, 
and  waste  papers. 

Signed :  A.  JANOT, 
Secretary  General  to  the  Committee. 
British  Paper  Makers  Discuss  ProDOsition. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  dneoroorated)  an 
important  meeting  was  held  at  the  Pillar  Hall,  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London,  on  the  30th  ult.,  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  considering  a  number  of  proposals  submitted 
by  the  French  delegates  to  the  Inter-Allied  Program 
Committee.  The  gathering  was  convened  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Paper  Controller  (Mr.  H.  A.  Ver- 
net)  and  was  well  attended  by  members  of  the  As- 
sociation and  others  connected  with  the  trade  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Lewis  Evans, 
D.L.,  Chairman  (of  Messrs.  John  Dickinson  and  Co., 
Ltd.),  presided  over  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Vemet  (the  Controller  of  Paper),  Mr.  R.  Hall 
Caine  (the  Deputy-Controller),  and  Mr.  "W.  A.  Foster, 
B.A.  (Secretary  of  the  Association). 

The  Paper  Controller  took  up  the  French  Memor- 
andum point  by  point  and  gave  his  interpretation  based 
largely  on  discussions  he  had  had  with  French  dele- 
gates. The  deliberations  brought  in  the  broad  prob- 
lem of  rationing  and  control. 

A  general  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
the  British  paper  makers  approve  the  principle  of 
co-operation  with  the  associated  nations  in  the  supply 
of  paper  and  paper  making  materials.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  frame  proposals  and  submit  them  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  industry. 

The  Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
which  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  proceedings 
has  some  statements  of  peculiar  interest  to  Canadians. 

In  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  said :  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  plank  in 
any  programme  of  mutual  co-operation  between  the 
Allied  countries  must  start  with  the  provisioning  of 
raw  material.    If  that  raw  material  is  plentiful  and 


the  supply  of  it  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  pro- 
vided there  is  no  ring  or  combination  or  monopoly 
to  maintain  artificial  prices,  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  regulate  the  market,  and  there 
is  little  for  any  Inter-Allied  Committee  to  concern  it- 
self about  in  the  supply  of  raw  material,  but  if  there 
is  a  world  shortage,  or  if  the  demand  exceeds  or  is 
equal  to  the  supply  and  if  there  are  combinations,  car- 
tels and  the  formation  of  trusts  attempted,  then  the 
position  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  jeopardy.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  point  to  some  sort 
of  mutual  protection  upon  the  part  of  Allied  consum- 
ers, and  this  would  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Committee  to  deal  with. 

I  express  no  opinion ;  you  gentlemen  of  the  Paper 
Trade  are  in  the  best  position  to  .judge  which  of  the 
two  conditions  I  have  outlined  is  apparent  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  We  hear  conflicting  stories.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  world  shortasr^ 
and  will  be  no  world  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wood 
pulp.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  difficulties  that 
have  been  experienced  during  the  war  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  lumber,  labor, 
chemicals,  and  coal.  We  are  told  that  these  difficulties 
have  not  disappeared  with  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice. We  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  most 
difficult  time  for  the  Scandinavian  wood  pulp  trade  is 
yet  to  come.  And  when  we  turn  to  Canada,  we  are 
told  that  there,  too,  there  are  difficulties  in  wood  pulp 
production,  and  that  the  United  States  are  willing  to 
take  large  quantities  of  Canadian  wood  pulp,  Ipav- 
ing  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum  avail- 
able for  export.  These  are  the  various  things  which 
you  have  heard,  and  which  I  have  heard;  we  have  no 
actual  first-hand  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  if 
the  present  prices  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps 
go  to  prove  anything,  they  would,  in  some  measure, 
bear  out  these  assertions.  Then  again,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  total  exportable  production  of 
Scandinavian  wood  pulp  pre-war  was  2,185,000  tons. 
We  are  informed,  upon  high  authority,  that  this  pro- 
duction has  now  dropped  to  60  per  cent,  of  this  total, 
some  even  say  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  50  per  cent.  We 
know  that  the  pre-war  demand  for  wood  pulp  for  the 
Allies,  leaving  out  the  demand  of  the  United  States, 
was  2,000,000  tons.  We  can,  therefore,  very  easily 
see  whether  the  present  production  of  the  pulp-produc- 
ing countries  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
which  are  very  shortly,  we  hope,  to  be  put  upon  them. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  no  such  demands  have  yet  been 
made,  and  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  mills 
in  this  country,  let  alone  the  mills  in  the  countries  of 
our  Allies,  get  back  to  their  pre-war  consumption,  and 
to  argue  that,  by  the  time  we  are  reorganized  and 
ready  to  take  out  pre-war  quantities,  the  mills  in  the 
pulp-producing  countries  would  be  ready  to  supply  us 
— but  will  this  be  so?  Is  it  not  our  strenuous  endeavor 
to  get  our  men  back  into  the  mills,  and  get  paper- 
making  in  all  countries  re-established  on  an  even  bet- 
ter than  pre-war  basis  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 
Are  we  to  set  our  pace  to  the  pace  which  best  suits  our 
suppliers  of  raw  materials?  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  do  so,  but  is  there  not  danger  in  the  whole 
situation?  These  seem  to  me  to  be  important  points 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Allied  Conference. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  said  that  in  dealing 
with  this  question  he  would  like  to  submit  to  them  a 
kind  of  balance  sheet  which  he  thought .  would  show 
them  something  of  the  position.  Prior  to  the  war,  the 
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Scandinavian  production  of  wood  pulp  was  2,185,000 
tons,  Canada  exported  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  400,000  tons,  while  the  Finnish  produc- 
tion was  128,000  tons.  This  gave  a  total  of  2,700,000 
tons  of  pulp  for  Europe.  With  regard  to  consumption, 
he  put  it  at  2,00,000  tons  for  the  Allies,  250,000  tons  for 
the  United  States,  70,000  tons  from  Scandinavia  for 
Germany,  and  if  250,000  tons  was  allowed  for  other 
countries  it  would  give  a  total  of  2,570,000  tons.  It 
would  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  Scandinavian  produc- 
tion of  pulp  were  to  go  down  to  33  1-3  per  cent,  of 
what  it  was  before  the  war,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  round  unless  they 
could  draw  more  from  Canada.  The  United  States 
said  that  they  could  take  all  that  Canada  could  pro- 
duce. The  German  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  Russia 
and  Finland — but  principally  from  Russia — approxi- 
mated to  1,200,000  tons.  But  Germany  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  anything  like  that  quantity  from  Russia 
in  1920,  and  would  probably  have  to  go  to  Canada  or 
Scandinavia  for  pulp.  It  was  perfectly  feasible  that 
Germany  was  going  to  be  a  much  larger  buyer  of  the 
finished  article  than  previously,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  get  the  raw  material  for  its  production 
of  pulp.  At  the  present  moment  the  demand  of  the 
Allies  for  pulp  was  800.000  tons  and  the  present  Scan- 
dinavian production  was  about  1,400,000  tons.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  Scandinavians  were  about  right 
when  they  said  that  their  production  had  fallen  to  50 
or  60  per  cent,  of  their  pre-war  total. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing  and  in  extenuation  of 
a  brief  announcement  made  last  week,  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Financial  Times  of  March  8 : 

The  announcement  from  Ottawa  this  week  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  Avill  remove  all  re- 
strictions upon  imports  of  paper,  including  wall  paper 
and  paper-making  materials,  effective  April  30.  is  ex- 
pected in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  circles  to  stimulate 
Canadian  exports  of  these  products  to  Great  Britain. 
Several  of  the  manufacturers  already  have  their  special 
representatives  on  the  ground  looking  for  export  busi- 
ness, while  British  houses  are  also  sending  buyers  to 
this  country  to  make  purchases. 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  to  Great  Britain 
previous  to  the  war  had  never  reached  a  very  high 
fiffure.  Those  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914, 
totalled  $1,696,337  in  value  and  were  made  up  as 


follows : 

Paper,  wall                                     $  200 

"      felt   499 

"      wrapping   1.053 

"      printing   122.207 

N.  0.  P   385.993 

Stationery   13,513 

Pulp,  chem   5,412 

Pulp,  mech   1,162,470 


$1,691,347 

Published  records  of  exports  during  the  war  years 
are  not  available,  but  it  is  known  that  there  was  a 
verv  material  shrinkage. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  foreign  sources  for  raw  materials  used  in  the  paper- 
making  industry.  Very  little  pulp  is  produced  locally. 
Two  or  three  companies  manufacture  sulphite  wood 
pulp  for  their  own  consumption,  but  the  total  thus 
available  is  comparatively  triflinsr.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  situation  was  not  especially  difficult,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  needed  materials  could  be  ob- 
tained from  other  countries.   For  the  finer  grades  of 


paper,  rags  were  used,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  other  materials  that  were  employed  were,  in 
order  of  quantity  consumed,  wood  pulp,  esparto  grass, 
and  waste,  including  rags  and  old  paper,  old  rope,  jute 
bags,  etc. 

Immediately  after  the  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  importation  of  paper-making  materials  in  1915, 
a  more  economical  use  of  existing  materials  in  the 
British  Isles  began  and  has  continued  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  the  present  day. 

The  effect  of  Governmental  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  paper-making  materials  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  while  in  1913  the  imports  of  paper-making 
materials  into  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  1,229,150 
tons,  in  1917  these  had  fallen  to  446,138  tons,  and  for 
the  first  six  month  of  1918  amounted  to  only  197,905 
tons.  "While  the  quantity  was  thus  reduced  the  value 
of  the  imports  was  relatively  very  much  greater.  In 
1917,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  paper-making  ma- 
terials imported  was  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
imported  in  1913.  but  the  value  was  nearlv  twice  as 
great.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1918  British 
imports  of  paper-making  materials  were  reduced  to  an 
amount  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  imported  in 
the  complete  year  1913,  but  the  value  of  the  imports 
during  this  period  exceeded  that  of  the  1913  imports 
by  $1,089,833. 

In  1913,  dry,  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  was 
second  in  importance  amonsr  paper-makin?  materials 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Sweden  has  for 
many  years  been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  Nor- 
way, Russia  and  Germany  fumishiner  about  the  same 
amout  each.  In  1914  and  1915  Sweden  continued  to 
ship  vast  quantities  of  this  pulp  to  England.  Sweden's 
prohibition  of  e^rinrts  of  pulp  enabled  Norway  to  take 
the  lead  in  1916  however,  and  this  lead  has  not  been 
relinnnished.  Tbf  TTniffd  States  and  Canada  have  also 
furnished  a  eonsidfrable  amount  in  the  past  year  or 
two.  At  present  this  class  of  paper-making  material  is 
heiup'  irnnnr+'^d  m  larper  nuantities  than  any  other, 
ovpr  *19nnn000  worth  havinsr  been  imported  into  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  flnrirK?  the  fir=!t  six  months  of  1918. 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

Before  the  war  dry  mechanical  pulp  was  the  least 
imnortant  foreit?n  paper  material  used  in  the  British 
indnstrv.  Durin?  the  presept  vear  it  is  exceeded  in 
importance  onlv  bv  drv  unbleached  chemical  and  wet 
mechanical.  Russia  used  to  sunply  80  per  cent,  of  all 
imports.  Sweden  is  practically  the  only  source  at 
present. 

In  normal  times  wet  mechanical  pulp  constituted 
the  lar"-est  item  in  the  imports  of  paper  stock,  and 
until  the  present  vear  it  continued  to  rank  first.  Nor- 
wav  shinned  in  1914.  1915  and  1916  an  amount  con- 
sidf^rablv  larger  than  in  1913.  when  it  furnished  75*^ 
of  the  total  imnor+s  and  that  enuntrv  is  still  the  chief 
source  of  supplAr  Canada  and  VeAvfoundland  each  con- 
tributed over  50n00  tons  in  1913.  and  in  the  following 
fliree  years  continued  to  shin  lar<?e  nuantities  of  this 
class  of  pulrt.  Durinor  the  last  vear  these  shipments 
have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

It  is  understood  that  considerable  nuantities  of  Scan- 
rlinavian  nnln  have  found  their  wav  into  England  since 
the  armistice  was  signed,  probablv  on  account  of  the 
■Treatpr  accessibilitv  of  that  market  to  the  Old  Country, 
but  the  information  reaching"  Canada  is  that  the  de-  | 
mand  is  still  laVtrelv  in  excess  of  the  supplv  and  Cun-  j 
adian  manufacturers  are  laviuT  plans  to  secure  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  available  orders. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMBISTER,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  West- 
brook,  Me. 

(Continued  from  Page  246). 


In  Part  I  Mr.  Sutermeister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  the  cooking  liquor,  the  ap- 
paratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations; 
in  Part  II.  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses;  the 
principles  and  practice  of  cooking  operations,  with 
curves. 

PART  3. 

Mill  Practices. 

Passing  from  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
different  variables  to  the  actual  mill  operations  it  is 
found  that  where  poplar  was  originally  used  almost 
exclusively  there  are  now  a  considerable  number  of 
woods  employed.  During  1916  the  pulp  wood  con- 
sumed in  the  soda  process  is  reported  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  follows : 

Kind  of  Wood.  Cords. 

Spruce   630 

Aspen   394,577 

Yellow  pine   29,727 

Jack  pine   61,145 

Yellow  poplar   37,974 

Gum  ..   37,391 

Cottonwood   19,461 

Basswood     11,481 

Douglas  fir   7,679 

Svcamore   2,246 

Willow   600 

Buckeye   100 

Cucumber   37 

Beech,  birch  and  maple   77,751 

Slabs  and  mill  waste   26,620 

These  woods  fall  naturally  into  two  classes  with 
regard  to  ease  of  cooking  and  the  bleaching  qualities 
of  the  fibre  produced.  The  coniferous  woods,  spruce, 
yellow  and  Jack  pine  and  Douglas  fir  require  a  ra- 
ther severe  cooking  treatment,  and  the  fibre  bleaches 
with  considerable  difficulty;  for  these  reasons  the 
fibre  is  best  employed  in  the  unbleached  condition 
for  paper  where  strength  is  of  more  importance  than 
color.  The  woods  in  the  other  group,  known  as  the 
broad  leaved  woods,  have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon and  in  general  cook  rather  more  easily  than  the 
coniferous  Avoods  and  yield  a  fibre  which  bleaches 
much  more  easily. 

DeCew  gives  the  following  figures  as  representa- 
tive of  actual  mill  results  in  the  cooking  of  some  Can- 
adian woods : 

Wood : 


From  other  reliable    sources  the  following  data 
have  been  collected : 

Wood.  Wt.  pr  cd.  Alkali  pr  cd.  Yield  air  dry 
bone  dry.    as  Na.>CO,    fibre  pr  cd. 
White  maple.   .       2970  900  1520 
White  birch  .  .  3091—3218    1035—1120  1460—1592 
Gum  and  pop- 
lar                        3268  680  1160 

Poplar  ....       2550  760  1250 

Gum   2976—3040     920—1138  1215—1432 

These  figures  show  the  total  amount  of  alkali  ne- 
cessary for  the  various  woods,  but  mill  records  are 
often  kept  as  the  numlier  of  pounds  of  new  alkali 
which  are  added  per  cord  of  wood  cooked.  This  fig- 
ure necessarily  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  the  re- 
covery plant,  but  from  actual  soda  mill  records  of 
the  new  soda  ash  added  and  the  number  of  cords  of 
wood  cooked  it  appears  that  with  poplar  184  lbs.  of 
soda  ash  per  cord  suffices  when  the  recovery  is  76%, 
or  153  lbs.,  with  a  recovery  of  87.5%.  For  a  mixture 
of  three-fifths  gum  and  two-fifths  poplar,  used  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months,  157  lbs.  of  fresh  soda  ash 
was  found  to  be  ample  when  the  recovery  was  85.7%. 

The  time  of  cooking  in  the  best  modern  mills  is 
about  four  hours  for  deciduous,  or  broad  leaved, 
woods  and  about  six  hours  for  coniferous  woods.  In 
order  to  make  a  success  of  these  short  cooks  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  very  vigorous  circulation  and  a  rapid 
supply  of  steam.  By  removing  air  from  the  chips  and 
employing  superheated  steam  it  is  claimed  that  the 
liquor  penetrates  the  chips  more  rapidly  and  that 
the  cooking  time  may  therefore  be  shortened. 

Modified  Processes. 

Various  modifications  of  the  soda  process  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  with  the  idea  of  improving 
the  fibre  or  obtaining  a  greater  yield.  Some  of  these, 
which  depend  on  mechanical  action,  have  already  been 
mentioned  but  others  are  more  purely  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Many  consist  in  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  some  material  which  is  supposed  to  exert  a  pro- 
tective influence  on  the  fibre  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing seriously  attacked ;  Schacht  even  recommends 
cooking  with  a  liquor  consisting  largely  of  sodium  siil- 
phite  and  thiosulphate  and  containing  only  enough 
caustic  soda  to  dissolve  silica  and  aluminates.  Free- 
man carried  out  the  cooking  in  a  reducing  atmosphere 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  into  the  bottom  of  the 


Specific  Weight  per  Soda  as 


Yield 


gravity,  cord 

in  lbs. 

Na„C03 

P.C. 

Lbs.  air  dry 

fibre  per  cd 

  0.41 

2250 

900 

40 

1000 

  0.42 

2300 

9.50 

38 

970 

Poplar:  P.  grandidentata  

  0.43 

2350 

800 

44 

1150 

  0.425 

2325 

800 

44 

1135 

Birch:  Betula  alba  

  0.58 

3190 

800 

42 

1490 

Birch:  Betula  lutea  

.  .  ....  0.66 

3630 

850 

40 

1610 

Maple :  Acer  rubrum  

  0.64 

3520 

850 

40 

1560 
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digester  and  out  through  a  trap  at  the  top  until  all 
air  is  expelled.  Another  modification  consists  in 
saturating  the  chips  with  the  cooking  liquor  by  means 
of  pressure,  drawing  off  the  excess  of  liquor,  and  com- 
pleting the  cook  by  passing  in  live  steam.  This  is 
claimed  to  give  greater  yield  and  better  fibre  because 
the  chips  are  uniformly  treated  throughout. 

The  protective  materials  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  use  are  largely  of  a  reducing  nature,  the  idea  being 
to  prevent  oxidation  and  consequent  loss  of  fibre 
through  formation  of  oxycellulose.  The  most  promis- 
ing of  these  are  sulphur  and  black  liquor.  The  latter 
is  used  in  some  mills  instead  of  water  to  dilute  the 
strong  caustic  to  the  desired  strength  for  cooking  thus 
obtaining  a  more  complete  utilization  of  the  caustic 
remaining  in  the  black  liquor  and  enabling  a  stronger 
black  liquor  to  be  sent  to  the  recovery  system.  As 
this  use  of  black  liquor  is  analogous  to  its  use  in  the 
production  of  kraft  pulp  in  the  sulphate  process  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  bleaching  properties  of  the 
pulp  would  suffer  correspondingly  and  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  true  in  a  series  of  careful  tests  in  which 
the  amount  of  black  liquor  was  varied  between  quite 
wide  limits.  When  no  black  liquor  was  used  the  fibre 
bleached  with  8.4%  of  bleach;  if  9%  of  the  total  vol- 
ume was  made  up  of  black  liquor  the  fibre  required 
10.1%  of  bleach;  if  17.2%  of  black  liquor  was  used 
14.1%  of  bleach  was  necessary;  while  if  the  entire 
volume  was  composed  of  black  liquor  which  was 
brought  to  the  correct  strength  by  the  addition  of 
solid  caustic  soda  it  was  found  that  the  fibre  would 
not  bleach  to  the  standard  color  even  with  22%  of 
bleach.  "While  black  liquor  injures  the  bleaching  prop- 
erties it  also  increases  the  yield  of  fibre,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  3-4%  more  fibre,  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  wood,  can  be  obtained  if  about  8%  by  volume 
of  black  liquor  is  used.  Any  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  black  liquor  beyond  this  amount  has  failed  to  in- 
crease correspondingly  the  yield  of  fibre  so  that  8% 
seems  to  be  the  limit  in  practical  operations. 

The  use  of  sulphur  in  soda  cooks  is  also  a  step  to- 
ward the  sulphate  process,  but  the  amount  which  it  is 
proposed  to  use  is  only  0.1%  to  0.2%  on  the  weight 
of  the  wood  which  is  practically  nothing  compared 
with  the  regular  sulphate  cooking  liquor.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  small  amount  of  sulphur  will  not  cause  of- 
fensive odors,  but  trials  extending  over  a  number  of 
months  have  proved  that  the  odors  are  noticeably 
more  disagreeable  when  sulphur  is  used.  The  method 
of  using  sulphur  is  to  add  it  to  the  liquor  in  the  eaus- 
ticizing  tanks  and  allow  it  to  dissolve  during  the  boil- 
ing and  agitation.  This  gives  a  distinct  yellow  color 
to  the  liquor  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphides  or  poly- 
sulphides. 

Careful  tests  of  this  proposed  modification  have 
been  made  on  a  number  of  woods  with  the  following 


results : 

Percentage  yield  on  bone  dry  basis 

Kind  of  wood.      Without  Sulphur.  With  0.2%.  Sulphur 

Poplar                         38.9  41.9 

Spruce                         36.8  35.7 

White  birch                  40.9  40.9 

White  maple                 40.6  41.4 

Yellow  poplar               41.7  42.6 


It  is  evident  that  sulphur  is  not  equally  beneficial  in 
all  cases  and  that  each  wood  must  be  tested  separately 
to  see  whether  its  use  would  be  worth  while.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  effect  on  the 


bleaching  of  the  fibre  as  in  every  ease  that  from  the 
cooks  in  which  sulphur  was  used  bleaches  a  little  more 
easily  than  the  corresponding  fibre  produced  without 
sulphur.  This  property  appears  to  be  of  sufficient 
intensity  in  the  case  of  poplar  wood  to  counteract  the 
injurious  effect  of  black  liquor  so  that  when  both 
sulphur  and  black  liquor  are  used  in  cooking  poplar 
the  gain  in  yield  due  to  both  factors  is  obtained  while 
the  fibre  bleaches  fully  as  easily  as  that  produced 
with  the  regular,  unmodified  cooking  liquor. 

The  advantages  of  using  sulphur  are  not  readily 
ascertainable  when  operating  on  a  large  scale  because 
of  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  wood  and  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  yield  with  accuracy. 
Such  reasons  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  re- 
ports from  two  mills  that  no  increase  in  yield  or  other 
advantages  could  be  noticed. 

By-Products  of  Cooking. 

The  recovery  of  by-products  during  the  cooking  has 
been  attempted  at  various  times  and  is  successfully 
carried  out  when  treating  pine  or  other  resinous  woods. 
The  steam  and  gases  relieved  from  the  top  of  the 
digesters  are  passed  through  coolers  and  condensers 
and  a  good  grade  of  turpentine  prepared.  Numerous 
patents  have  also  been  taken  out  for  the  recovery  of 
rosin  from  woods  rich  in  this  substance,  the  processes 
consisting  essentially  of  a  partial  cook  with  caustic 
soda  after  which  the  liquor  removed  is  treated  with 
more  caustic  soda,  or  with  salt,  which  causes  a  separa- 
tion of  the  rosin  as  sodium  resinate.  The  importance 
of  such  problems  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  there  are 
about  21,000,000  cords  of  resinous  wood  going  to  waste 
annually  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  non-resinous  woods  there  is  also  a  pos- 
sibility of  recovering  useful  products  from  the  relief. 
When  cooking  poplar  and  condensing  the  relieved 
gases  there  were  found  in  the  condensate,  acetone, 
methyl  alcohol,  an  oily  portion,  and  nitrogen  bases, 
probably  largely  trimethyl-amine.  Of  these  substances 
the  most  valuable,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
amount  and  the  price  obtainable  are  the  methyl  al- 
cohol and  the  nitrogenous  substances,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  eventually  these  will  be  recovered  in  most 
plants  of  any  considerable  size.  The  quantities  of  these 
materials  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  cord  of  wood 
are  not  definitely  known,  but  from  small  scale  cooks 
of  seven  woods  Bergstrom  has  obtained  from  0.66% 
to  0.83%  of  alcohol  based  on  the  drA'  wood  used.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  could  be  duplicated  on  a 
large  scale  because  of  the  tremendous  volume  which 
would  have  to  be  relieved  from  the  digester  in  order 
to  carry  over  all  the  alcohol. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LABOR  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Tho.se  industrial  concerns  which  still  treat  labor  as 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price  and  to  be  treated  accordingly  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  saddled  with  the  inefficients  who  are 
crowded  out  by  the  return  of  the  soldiers.  Those 
concerns  which  have  already  adopted  a  poller  which 
presupposes  that  the  laborer  is  a  human  being  with 
ambitions  and  aspirations  like  other  human  beings, 
and  have  held  forth  an  incentive  for  their  employees 
to  work  int-elligentlv  to  increase  profits  should  be  able 
to  have  a  choice  of  the  jnen  whose  outlook  has  been 
so  greatly  broadened  by  their  experiences  with  the 
colors.^ — The  Railway  Age. 
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By  E.  B.  SLACK,  Chairman  Committee  on  Testing 
Moisture  in  Pulp,  Technical  Section  of  the 
C.  P.  &  P.  A. 


This  Committee  reported  that  the  following  work 
has  been  carried  out  since  the  June  meeting. 

1. — Following  up  our  report  of  June  meeting,  in 
which  we  advised  the  taking  of  strip  sample  from 
the  wet  lap  pulp  the  full  length  of  sheet,  we  contin- 
ued our  investigations,  and  have  here  tests  taken 
showing  the  strip  sample  test  obtained,  and  also  at 
same  time  weighing  balance  of  the  lap  and  testing  it. 

This  work  was  performed  by  two  of  the  Commit- 
tee, working  separately,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  prove  conclusively  that  a  strip  sam- 
ple 3"  wide,  cut  clean  across  face  of  roll  is  an  abso- 
lute test  of  whole  lap. 

TABLE  A. 
Ordinary  "Wet  Machine  Lap  Pulp. 


J"  strip.    i.'Tiole  Sheet    Test  Ud, 
f.  Air  Dry     %  Air  Dry 
pulp 


3"  Strip  V.'hole  Sheet 
Air  Dry     %  Air  Dry 


Pulp 

1 

39.85 

2 

40.65 

3 

39.05 

4 

36.70 

5 

40.25 

6 

38.85 

7 

39.20 

3 

41.05 

5 

40.20 

10 

41.95 

11 

40  15 

12 

39.30 

13 

39.40 

14 

42.15 

15 

41.80 

16 

41.05 

40.80 

1? 

42.70 

19 

40.65 

20 

40.85 

21 

41.65 

22 

40.40 

pulp 


Pulp. 


39-25 

39.20 
38.70 
37-65 
40.05 
39.80 
39.15 
42.05 
41.15 
40.60 
39-90 
38.75 
39.80 
42.65 
42.20 
39.55 
39.95 
43.25 
40.50 
41,40 
42.25 

40.55 


25 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
53 
34 

M 
37 
58 
39 

40 
41 
42 
4} 
44 


42-  45 
40.70 

38.55 
«1.30 
41.80 

42;75 

43-  05 

42.00 
42.25 
41.75 
41.35 
40.50 
40.52 
38.17 
35.86 
38.36 
40-21 
39.91 
37.72 
^1.76 
30.27 
31.50 


43.05 
40.55 
58.15 
41.45 
42.55 
42.65 

43.55 

42.05 
41.40 
42.60 
41.50 
40.26 
40.81 

38.07 
56.43 
38.33 

39.7,4 
39.66 
37.57 
32.04 
30.64 
30.94 


Ground 
IfooA 
Pulp. 


Average  of  otrlp  Method 
Average  of  V/hole  Sheet 


39.79  %  Air 'Dry. 
39.82  %  Air  tiry. 


TABLE  B. 

Rogers  Wet  Machine  Pulp  Made  Into  Sheets. 


Teat  No..  3"  Strip.    Whole  Sheet    Test  No.    3"  Strip 
1  Air  Dry     %  Air  Dry                     1-  Air  Dry 
Pulp  Pulp  P^lP 


rhole  Sheet 
%  Air  Dry 
pulp 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30, 


46.06 
46.10 
48.01 

47.50 
45.85 

44.95 

45.75 
47.05 
45.17 

46.64 
47.30 
45.90 
44.61 
45.69 
46.20 
45.52 
46.88 
46.36 
47.37 
47.00 
46.58 
'".61 
40.36 
46.16 
43.74 
47.88 
47.77 
46.11 
48.10 
49.20 


46.87 
46.72 
46.40 
48.20 
45,44 
45.95 
46.63 
47.20 
45.70 
46.80 
46.88 
47.96 
45.64 
46.18 
47.10 
47.02 
47.52 
46.91 
46.55 
46.97 
46.72 
47.50 
♦6.90 
47.03 
43.91 
49.15 
47.25 
45.92 
46,50 
47.00 


31. 
32. 
33. 
J4. 
35. 

36. 

^^ 
38. 

39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 

il: 
59. 
60. 


48.91 
46.56 
43-51 
46.13 

44.02 
44,60 
46.38 
47.42 
49.76 

48.07 
48.25 
47.76 
45.96 
46.73 
45.63 
47.34 
45.42 
43. J3 
45.60 
46.68 
47.37 
48.60 
48.88 
46.60 
46.82 
47.61 
45.68 
46.52 
45.60 
47.20 


47.87 
45.83 
45.78 
46.57 
43.48 
46.30 
47,00 
46.95 
49.13 
49.54 
46.65 
47.27 
46.90 
46.97 
46,66 
48,14 
44.48 

45.55 

45.34 

45.42 
46,72 
47.53 
47.50 
45.70 
45.87 
47.80 
46.50 
47.18 
45.30 
46.80 


Average  of  Strip  Method 
Av»rage  of  TTholo  Sheet 


46.58  %  Air  Dry. 
46,68  y.  Air  Dry. 


The  same  method  Avas  also  followed  in  testing  Wet 
Machine  pulp  made  into  sheets.  In  this  instance  the 
tests  were  taken  from  Rogers  machines.  Your 
Committee  herewith  submit  the  following  series  of 


tests  showing  how  the  3"  stfip  sample  also  bears  out 
in  conclusive  fashion  the  correct  test  for  whole  sheet. 
These  tests  are  also  shown  in  graphical  form,  chart 
No.  1. 

Regarding  Hydraulic  Pressed  pulp,  we  have  made 
investigations  regarding  the  wedge  method,  and  find 
that  it  gives  a  closer  and  more  accurate  result  than 
the  strip  method.  Two  different  members  of  your 
Committee  made  investigations  of  the  strip  and 
wedge  method  as  applied  to  Hydraulic,  Pressed  pulp. 
One  member  of  the  Committee  working  on  this  sent 
your  Chairman  the  following:— 

"From  a  series  of  tests  comparing  the  results  by 
taking  wedge  shaped  and  strip  samples  on  Hydraulic 
Pressed  pulp,  I  obtained  the  following : — 

Wedge— 54.39%  Air  Dry. 

Whole  Lap— 53.78%  Air  Dry. 

Strip— 56.23%  Air  Dry. 

Whole  Lap— 54.11%  Air  Dry. 

The  wedge  samples  were  cut  according  to  the  me- 
thod proposed  in  our  report  of  June  5th,  1918,  while 
the  strips  were  2"  rectangular  samples  cut  from  cen- 
tre of  lap  to  outer  edge,  the  cut  portions  forming  a 
cross  in  every  four  samples." 

The  other  member  working  on  the  same  principle 
obtained  the  f  olloAving  results  : — 
TABLE  C. 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Pulp. 


Test  No. 

2"  Strip 

nedgs  Sample. 

Whole  Lap. 

%  Air  Dry' 

■j.  Air  Dry 

1,  Air  Dry 

Pulp. 

Pulp. 

Pulp, 

1. 

62.60 

61.68 

60.94 

2. 

63.00 

60.20 

60.75 

3, 

62.07 

61^15 

60.60 

4. 

62.55 

61.01 

60.32 

5. 

57.^5 

56.10 

55^80 

6. 

60. 8a 

58.20 

53.40 

7. 

61.25 

,  60.12 

60.45 

8. 

61.14 

59.20 

59.63 

9. 

62,43 

61.38 

60.47 

•  10. 

63.13 

60.17 

60. OJ 

Average  of  2"  Strip  Method 
Average  of  Wedge  Sacple 
Average  of  Whole  Lap 


61.64  %  Air  Dry. 
59.93  %  Air  Dry. 
59.74  %  Air  Dry. 


These  two  members  working  separately,  have 
found  that  the  wedge  system  gives  a  much  more  ac- 
curate result  than  the  strip  method. 

The  following  new  investigations  were  made  on  pulp 
that  was  run  over  dryers  and  made  into  rolls.  Your 
Chairman  found  that  he  was  the  only  one  on  your 
Coinmittee  Avho  had  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  in- 
vestigations in  this  line.  He  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  describe  the  method  of  testing  pulp  made 
into  rolls : — The-  sheet  which  comes  over  the  dryers 
is  slit  in  three  and  wound  into  rolls.  These  rolls, 
when  fini.shed,  are  about  18"  in  diameter.  The  winder 
man,  Avhen  cutting  the  sheet  on  the  completion  of  the 
roll,  cuts  at  the  same  time  a  strip  3"  in  width  across 
face  of  each  roll.  These  strips  are  placed  in  an  air- 
tight box  and  then  tested.  This  gives  a  test  for  every 
roll  that  comes  from  the  machine. 

Table  D.  shows  the  air  dry  test  of  outside  layer 
or  sheet  as.  compared  with  the  average  air  dry  test  of 
19  inner  layers  on  the  same  roll,  cutting  the  roll 
through  to  the  core. 
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TABLE  D. 
Pulp  Made  in  Rolls. 


Te6t  No,    Test  of  18t. layer       *ve.  of  19  other  Air 
on  Roll.  %  Air  Dry.    tas^ta  in  same  roll  t.Dry. 


1, 

79.20 

78.  JO 

2. 

71.40 

71.30 

3. 

79.00 

78.60 

4, 

80.20 

80.90 

5. 

70. bO 

70.70 

b. 

81.80 

'80.50 

7. 

72.10 

71.70 

8. 

67.90 

68.40 

9. 

73. }0 

73.40 

10. 

67.00 

67.30 

11. 

65.50 

66.50 

12. 

71.50 

72.40 

IJ. 

6fi.20 

60.60 

14, 

69.40 

69.80 

15. 

67.70 

68.80 

16. 

66.90 

67.20 

67.90 

67.30 

11: 

72.00 

71.60 

19. 

76,40 

76.70 

20. 

72.90 

73.10 

21. 

74.40 

74.50 

Average  Test  of  1st.  layer  on  21  rolls  -  71.80  i 
Average  Test  of  19  other  tests  in  21  rolls-    71.90  '/. 

Graphical  Chart  No.  2  was  made  of  20  such  indi- 
vidual tests  taken  from  5  different  rolls. 

When  pulp  made  in  rolls  is  stored,  or  is  in  transit 
by  railroad,  ear,  or  boat,  we  find  that  a  change  in 
weight  takes  place.  Several  tests  have  been  made  of 
rolls  after  being  stored  for  five  days  and  ten  days. 
These  rolls  were  weighed  every  day,  and  afterwards 
they  were  tested,  using  strip  method  previously  de- 
scribed. Table  E.  shows  the  result  of  variations  in 
wet  weight  of  rolls  during  storage  of  five  and  ten 
days.  Table  F.  illustrates  how  the  moisture  content 
varies  in  the  same  roll  after  it  was  stored  for  five  or 
ten  days.  This  is  shown  on  two  graphical  charts  No. 
3  and  No.  4.  No.  3  being  rolls  after  five  days'  stor- 
age, and  No.  4  being  rolls  after  ten  days'  storage. 

To  obtain  a  correct  test  of  pulp  in  rolls  which  have 
been  stored  or  have  been  in  transit,  the  following  me- 
thod of  testing  such  rolls  is  recommended :  — 

Take  a  test  strip  3"  in  width  across  the  face  of  the 
roll  from  the  second  layer,  and  four  other  similar 
strips  from  layers  located  at  least  li/o  inches  or  fur- 
ther from  the  outside  layer. 

Table  G.  shows  the  result  obtained  with  2f»  rolls 
that  were  stored  and  tested  in  this  manner. 


TABLE  F. 

Test  of  Roll  Pulp  After  Five  and  Ten  Days'  Storage. 
5  Days  in  Storage. 


Po.'sltion  of 

floll  Ho. 4 

Roll  IJ0.9 

Roll  No. 14 

Roll  110.19 

Ko  11  flo  .  20 

Test. 

%  Air  Dry 

7.  Air  Dry 

7.  Air  Dry 

%  Air,  Dry 

%  Air  Dry 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Pulp 

rulv. 

Orlg.  Test 

62.90 

68.50 

59. 6J 

78.68 

91.00 

.  Layer  Bo.l. 

85.00 

89.20 

84,40 

89.70, 

94.10 

"      "    2 . 

80.50 

78 . 10 

72,90 

88  •  AO 

53 .00 

"  3. 

72.40 

73.50 

66.90 

85. JO 

92.90 

"      "    4 . 

68.  JO 

72.00 

63.50 

84. JO 

93.00 

"      "  5. 

66.20 

70.00 

62.  JO 

82.80 

94.  JO 

"      "  6. 

65.00 

69.  JO 

61.00 

80.90 

94. iO 

"  7. 

64.40 

68.50 

59.70 

79.  JO 

9J.00 

"     "  8. 

64.60 

67.40 

60.00 

78.10 

91.40 

"     "  9. 

63.50 

67. ■'.0 

59.10 

78.50 

92.89 

"  10. 

6  J.  JO 

68.20 

59.40 

79.90 

91.40 

"  11. 

62.70 

67.90 

58.70 

78.80 

92.30 

"  12. 

6J.50 

68.50 

59.20 

78.80 

90.40 

"     "  zt. 

62.80 

68.40 

59.20 

78.70 
70.20 

91.20 

"      "  32. 

62.80 

68. JO 

59.00 

91. JO 

II  42. 

i3.40 

67.70 

58.70 

77.90 

91.00 

,1 

63.50 

68.  JO 

59.60 

78.70 

92.20 

"  62. 

62.70 

67.70 

59.  JO 

79.20 

9  2-.  20 

Core 

67.40 

69.40 

60.10 

86.20 

97.80 

10  Days  in  Storage. 


position  of    Roll  no. 21  Roll  K0.2J  Roll  No. 25  Roll  No. 27  Roll  Bo. 29 

Test  %  Air  Dry  %  Air  Dry  %  Air  Dry  f.  Air  Dry  %  Air  Dry 
  Pulp  Pulp  Pulp  Pulp  Pulp 


Grig.  Tost 
Layer  Bo.l. 
II       n     2 , 

"  J . 
"  "4. 
I,      M    5 . 

"  6. 


"  9. 
"  10. 
"  11. 
"  12. 
"  22. 
"  J2. 
"  42. 

52. 
"  62. 
"  72. 
Core 


61.  JO 
86.50 
86.70 
72.40 
69.70 
67.70 
66.10 
65.  JO 
64.20 
64.20 
64 . 50 
62.40 
61.80 
61.70 
61.20 
61.60 
59.80 
61.50 
62.10 
65.80 


62.50 
96.10 
93.30 
38.60 
6J.10 
77.70 
74.00 
70.50 
69. '-O 
67.70 
67,10 
65. JO 
6J.J0 
62.50 
61.80 
62.40 
61.80 
62,10 
61.90 
65.  JO 


61.70 
90.40 
83.70 
80.20 
77.80 
73.50 
71.40 

Ho° 

66.70 
65.90 
6J.90 
62.90 
61.10 
61.90 
59.70 
62.70 
61.80 
62,20 
64.. JO 


61.80 
81.60 
82.80 
78.00 
72.50 
71.10 
67.10 
66.90 
65.50 
64 . 20 

64.50 
6J.80 

62.30 
61.60 
62.70 
61.30 

62.00 

63.30 

62.40 


62.  JC 
92.50 
83.30 
79.90 
77.40 
7J.80 
72.00 
70.20 
69.  bO 
67.20 
65.50 
6J,20 
62. JO 
62.70 
61.80 
62.20 
62.10 
62.20 
6  J.  10 
65.40 


From  table  G  it  can  be  seen  that  this  method  gives 
a  very  close  result. 

Your  Committee  has  investigated  the  testing  of 
pulp  run  over  dryers  and  made  into  bales,  but  so  far 
liave  not  obtained  sufficient  results  for  publication. 
Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  methods 
which  were  suggested  at  the  June  meeting  as  regards 
testing  of  wet  pulp,  whether  in  laps  or  sheets,  and 


Roll  HO. 


Orig.  Wt. 
in  L1>s. 


TABLE  E. 

WEIGHT  IN  IBS. 


1st. Day    2nd.     3rd.     4th.     5th.     6th.  7th. 


  loss  In    loss  in 

8th.    9th.    10th.  Wt.  lbs.  1. 


1. 

136 

132 

131 

2. 

133 

128 

127.5 

3* 

141 

136 

134.5 

4w 

172 

168.5 

168 

5. 

181 

178 

175 

6. 

166 

163 

161 

7. 

148 

145 

144 

8. 

156 

153 

152 

9. 

145 

142 

141 

10. 

156 

155 

155 

11. 

175 

171.5 

171 

12. 

145.5 

144 

143.5 

13. 

150 

147.5 

147.5 

U. 

158 

156»5 

157 

15. 

133 

132 

132 

16. 

,134 

133.5 

132 

17. 

153 

150.5 

150 

18. 

136 

135 

134.5 

W* 

140 

138.5 

138.5 

112 

111.5 

111.5 

21. 

139 

4.36 

135.5 

22. 

148 

144 

143 

23. 

142 

158 

138 

24. 

157 

154 

153.5 

2^ 

171 

167 

166 

26. 

160 

156 

154 

27. 

132 

128 

127 

28. 

142 

137 

136 

29. 

152 

129.5 

127, 

130 

129 

128.5 

127.5 

127.5 

126.5 

134 

133.5 

155.5 

167 

165 

165 

174 

173.5 

175 

160 

159.5 

158.5 

142.5 

142.5 

141.5 

151.5 

150.5 

150.5 

139 

158.5 

138 

153.5 

153 

152.5 

169 

168.5 

168 

141.5 

141 

141 

146.5 

146 

144.5 

154 

153 

152 

150.5 

129 

129 

131 

130 

150 

149 

148 

148 

134 

134 

154 

137.5 

136.5 

156.5 

111 

111 

111 

135 

154.5 

154 

134 

154 

142.5 

142 

142 

142 

142 

157.5 

136.5 

156.5 

156 

155 

155 

152 

151 

150.5 

150 

165.5 

165 

64 

164 

165 

153 

155 

155 

152.5 

155 

126 

125.5 

125 

125 

125 

156 

156 

154.5 

155 

154 

126 

126 

125.5 

125  • 

124 

7.5  5-5 

6.5  4.9 

7.5  5.3 

7*0  4.0 

8..0  4,4 

7.5  4.5 

6.5  4.4 

5.5  5.5 

7*0  4.8 


4.5  3.0 

5.5  3.6 

6.0  3.8 

4.0  3.0 

4.0  2.9 

5.0  5.2 

2.0  1.4 


155.5  155.5  155.5  5.5  5.9 

141.5  141       141  7.0  4.7 

134       155.5  155.5  8.5  5.9 

150       150       150  7.0  4.4 

164      163-5  165.5  7.5  4.3 

155      155      155  7.0  4. J 

125      125      125  7.0  5.3 

■54.5"l54.5  154.5  7.5  5.2 

125.5  125      125  9.0  6.8 
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TABLE  G. 

Comparison  of  Wet  Weight,  Air  Dry  Test,  and  Air 
Dry  Weight  in  Rolls  When  First  Manufac- 
tured and  After  Storage. 


HO.  Of  Orig.  Teight  ITeight  after  Orig.Test 

Test  a.fter 

Air  Dry 

Air  Drj 

Koll 

when  made 

storage. 

vrtien  made 

Storage 

when  made  st.ait, 

11)8  « 

Ita. 

%  Air  Dry  %  Alt  Dry. 

Ids  . 

Stor. 

Lbs , 

1. 

136. 

128.5 

63.70 

66.90 

87 

86 

2. 

133. 

126,5 

65.60 

67.70 

87 

86 

3. 

141. 

133.5. 

69.00 

71.90 

96 

4. 

172. 

165.0 

62,90 

66.50 

108 

109 

5. 

181. 

173.0 

61.40 

65.50 

111 

113 

i. 

166. 

158.5 

62.00 

65.70 

103 

104 

7. 

148. 

141.5 

61.50 

65.20 

91 

92 

8. 

156. 

150.5 

63.  JO 

65.60 

99 

99 

9. 

145. 

138.0 

68.50 

70.20 

99 

97 

10. 

156. 

152.5 

bb.  bO 

68  •70 

104 

105 

11. 

175. 

168.0 

58.30 

62.10 

102 

X04 

3.2. 

145.5 

141.0 

67.20 

76.60 

?8 

99 

13. 

150. 

144.5 

67.35 

70.00 
61.90 

101 

101 

K. 

158. 

152.0 

59.63 

94 

94 

133. 

ISi/.O 

69.78 

71.10 

93 

92 

11: 

134. 

130.0 

74.44 

76.40 

100 

99 

153. 

148.0 

66.70 

70,00 

102 

103 

11: 

136. 

134.0 

81.10 

82.90 

110 

111 

19. 

140, 

136.5 

78.68 

80.30 

110 

1Q9 

20. 

112. 

111.0 

91.10 

91,70 

102 

102 

21. 

133.5 

61.30 

64.20 

85 

86 

22. 

148. 

141.0 

62.70 

66.40 

93 

94 

23. 

X42. 

133.5 

62.50 

68.30 

89 

91 

24. 

157. 

150.0 

62.50 

65,90 

98 

99 

171. 

163.5 

61,70 

65.80 

105 

107 

11: 

160. 

153.0 

64.80 

66.70 

104 

102 

132. 

125.0 

61.80 

66.00 

82 

82 

11: 

142. 

134.5 

64.50 

69.00 

V- 

29. 

132. 

123.0 

62,30 

66.40 

82 

82 

Total 

-  429 3i 

4118.3 

2828 

2833 

Hydraulic  Pressed  Avet  pulp,  should  be  adopted  as 
standard  methods. 

As  regards  pulp  made  into  rolls,  this  committee 
should  continue  investigations  into  the  different  me- 
thods of  testing  the  same,  comparing  the  strip  me- 


thod above  recommended  with  other  methods,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  whicTi 
method  should  be  adopted. 


The  Chairman,  Dr.  Bates,  introduced  the  discus- 
sion, saying:  I  would  like  to  have  the  members  who 
have  worked  on  this  Committee  for  the  past  year, 
and  also  those  of  you  who  may  be  chosen  for  the  new' 
Committee  for  this  coming  year,  receive  more  active 
co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  this  Technical  Sec- 
tion. We  welcome  criticism  as  regards  the  methods 
of  working,  and  we  would  also  like  to  hear  from  the 
members  of  the  Technical  Section,  who  have  done 
any  work  in  this  line.  I  had  a  couple  of  inquiries 
during  the  past  week,  and  it  kind  of  heartens  us  to 
continue  our  work,  seeing  there  is  some  interest  be- 
ing taken  in  this  matter. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  this  committee  for 
the  work  they  have  done,  and  for  the  many  good  re- 
sults they  have  to  show. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Pounsford,  it  was 
stated  that  a  temperature  of  110° C.  was  used,  and 
that  the  length  of  time  depends  on  the  weight  of  the 
sample,  which  is  dried  to  constant  weight. 

Mr.  Crossley  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  tests 
as  outlined,  or  the  proposed  methods,  are  methods 
which  could  be  more  readily  carried  out  in  a  ship- 
ping mill  than  in  the  receiving  paper  mill,  where  it 
would_  in  some  cases  be  impossible."  It  was  stated 
that  only  one  member  of  the  Committee  is  a  paper 
mill  man. 
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Mr.  Slack  added:  "I  had  intended  following  dif- 
ferent cars  of  pulp  to  the  receiving  mill,  and  making 
tests  down  there,  but  the  influenza  epidemic  inter- 
fered. 1  think  that  should  Ije  continued  this  com- 
ing year." 

The  Chairman  said:  "In  adopting  this  report,  I 
think  it  is  understood  that  we  are  not  binding  our- 
selves for  any  more  action  than  the  adoption  of  the 
re])ort.  An.y  definite  resolution  as  to  the  actions  re- 
I'ommended  by  the  committee  will  have  to  be  separ- 
ate." In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Stephenson  suggested  the  advisability  of  getting 
tests  and  analyses  down  as  "bone  dry  material,"  ra- 
ther than  basing  calculations  on  what  we  estimate 
as  air  dry  basis. 

Mr.  Stadler  said:  "1  am  not  quite  ready  to  be  the 
seconder  of  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
made.  If  you  take  bone  dry  pulp,  I  think  you  should 
figure  on  the  air  dry  basis.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference in  calculating  as  long  as  it  is  understood 
what  the  air  dry  basis  is  to  be  used.  You  would  not 
sell  your  pulp  on  the  bone  dry  basis,  and  I  think  we 
should  not  aim  to  make  those  tests  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  only.  I  am  fully  willing  to  second  the 
adoption  of  the  report  as  made,  but  I  think  the  mat- 
ter of  bone  dry  basis  is  something  to  which  we  should 
give  a  little  more  consideration." 

Mr.  Mason  asked:  "How  are  the  wedge  samples  tak- 
en? It  seems  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  sample 
by  the  ordinary  method — if  you  take  a  piece  of  the 
wedge  from  the  wet  edge  you  will  have  to  pick  a  pro- 
portion of  Avet  edge.  It  is  particularly  difficult  in 
production  to  get  a  wedge  sample  as  accurate  as  the 
.strip  method." 

Mr.  Stadler  replied:  "If  you  have  a  strip  sample 
he  would  have  to  take  it  so  as  to  have  proportionately 
the  same  edge — that  is,  the  wet  edge  would  have  to 
be  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  sheet.  Our  mill 
is  making  all  the  tests  on  the  wedge  method,  and  one 
of  our  customers  who  is  receiving  quite  a  lot  of  pulp 
uses  in  his  tests  half  a  sheet,  because  he  does  not 
test  so  many  car-loads.  We  are  getting  reports  from 
every  car,  and  you  would  be  much  surprised  to  see 
these  come  in.  He  takes  a  half  sheet  and  we  take  a 
small  wedge,  and  the  tests  come  within  a  very  small 
percentage  of  each  other.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
using  the  wedge  method,  but  the  same  might  be  true 
of  the  strip.  It  depends  on  how  far  you  cut  it.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  committee  on  testing 
would  put  the  methods  of  sampling  on  a  diagram  to 
show  how  the  various  strips  and  the  wedges  are  cut." 


COL.  J.  L.  McAVITY'S  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

Col.  J.  L.  McAvity,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  member  of  the  mill  supply  house  of  that 
name  came  very  near  drowning  last  week.  When  tak- 
ing the  ice  track  on  the  Kennebeccasis,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  shore,  the  motor  plunged  through  a  side 
streak,  about  21/2  miles  above  Milledgeville.  The  Col- 
onel managed  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan  and  rose 
till  he  struck  the  ice  and  made  his  way  to  the  hole, 
where  Sgt.  Perley  Harris,  his  chauffeur,  who  managed 
to  get  out  first,  helped  him  from  the  water.  Robert 
L.  Johnson  and  E.  R.  von  der  Osten  were  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  and  drowned. 


Bad  mechanical  wood-pulp  made  from  decayed  tim- 
ber of  fibres  beaten  dead  can  never  yield  a  paper  of 
good  bulk.  Neither  special  beating  nor  tending  of  the 
jnachine  can  obviate  this  defect. 


AMERICAN  METHODS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

After  being  told  for  years  that  Americans  are  either 
"bone-headed"  or  "bull-headed"  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  foreign  trade,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  relief 
to  read  George  C.  Vedder's  book  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Vedder  is  frank  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  know  nothing  about  export  business, 
and  in  some  ca.ses  what  they  do  know  is  not  so,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say.  It  is  to  these  business  men  who 
want  to  know  how  to  get  a  start  that  the  author  ad- 
dresses his  book  and  in  a  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing way  he  shows  how  to  go  about  it.  Several  meth- 
ods are  described  for  getting  a  foreign  foothold,  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  business  and  character  of  the 
field. 

The  organization  of  the  export  trade  department  is 
covered  in  detail,  with  chapters  on  The  Export  Catalog, 
Foreign  Credits,  Handling  Foreign  Correspondence, 
Banks,  Tariffs,  Shipping,  etc.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  German  trade  methods  and  German  competi- 
tion. German  traders  are  said  to  have  realized  before 
the  war  that  they  were  "getting  in  a  hole,"  and  knew 
that  they  could  not  compete  without  the  unfair  and 
often  dishonest  assistance  of  banks  and  the  Imperial 
Government.  German  goods  were  usually  inferior 
and  often  sold  with  the  persuasion  of  a  financial  club. 
If  American  banks  are  established  abroad,  they  should 
be  for  the  service  of  the  community  and  not  a  trade 
weayjon  for  the  American  merchant.  Quality  goods, 
fair  prices  and  honest  and  considerate  methods  com- 
prise the  only  trade  policy  that  will  get  and  hold  the 
business. 

Mr.  Vedder  states  that,  except  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, "adapting  a  product  to  a  market  is 
ridiculously  reactionary,"  thus  upsetting  the  advice 
of  George  Ade  and  others  to  "give  the  people  what 
they  think  they  want."  The  author  also  says  that 
"the  nationalization  of  foreign  trade  is  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense."  Almost  no  one  will  over- 
buy American,  English  or  German  products  because 
they  are  such.  The  fir.st  consideration  is  quality  and 
service.  He  knocks  the  knockers  of  Americans  and 
says,  "We  have  heard  altogether  too  much  of  American 
failures  in  export.  It  is  hisrh  time  we  studied  the  suc- 
cesses," and  his  book  is  the  result  of  such  a  study. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  comes  in  for  severe  critic- 
ism. Mr.  Vedder  does  not  approve  of  handing  out 
treatment  to  foreign  customers  that  will  not  be  toler- 
ated at  home.  He  admits  it  might  be  of  some  advantage 
to  producers  of  raw,  staple  or  standardized  products 
which  must  meet  price  (rather  than  quality)  com- 
petition. Even  this  does  not  excuse  the  existence  of 
a  camouflaged  cartel  svstem,  which  is  essentially  a 
lecralized  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  Vedder  has  done  an  unusual  thing.  He  has 
written  a  fascinating  book  on  a  business  problem.  It 
costs  .iust  one  cent  a  paffe — the  price  is  $2.00 — and  it 
is  certainly  worth  it. — J.N.S. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  THOUSAND! 

A  poster  recently  distributed  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  shows  a  ffroup  of  cripples  passing  a  street 
corner.  A  bor.  watchincr  them  asks:  "Who  are  those 
people  pop?  War  sufferers?"  His  father  replied.  "No' 
They  are  a  few  of  the  260,000  chance-takers  who  ar? 
seriously  in.iured  every  year." 
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English  Firm  Would  Serve  Canadian  Mills 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to 
introduce  from  time  to  time  the  people  who  are  sell- 
ing Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in  other  lands. 

We  have  with  as  to-day  the  firm  of  Powell,  Lane 
&  Co.,  of  Gloucester,  Eng.,  which  was  founded  seven- 
teen years  ago,  by  the  present  Chairman  and  Man- 
aging Director,  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Lane.  The  following 
I    article  will  tell  who  they  are  and  what  they  do. 

The  company  carries  on  a  very  large  and  success- 
ful business  in  the  distribution  of  wrapping  papers 
to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  individual  and  particular  requirements 
of  the  most  important  industries.     They  are  in  a  po- 


Sidney  D.  Lane. 


sition  to  act  as  selling  agents  on  a  commission  basis, 
or  to  buy  on  merchant  terms. 

This  department  has  been  developed  upon  some- 
what unique  lines,  with  great  energy  and  persever- 
ance the  special  requirements  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing industrial  concerns  in  Great  Britain  requir- 
ing special  kinds  of  paper  for  their  commodities  have 
been  thoroughly  studied;  and,  recognizing  this,  large 
consumers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  paper  makers  on 
the  other,  have  co-operated  intimately  with  Powell, 
Lane  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  firm's  unique  knowledge 
has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  would  hardly  occur  to  the  man  in  the 
street  how  varied  and  particular  are  the  precise  re- 
quirements and  how  wide  is  the  range  of  papers 
that  are  necessary  to  manufacturers  of  various  com- 
modities for  the  packing,  safe  conveyance,  distribu- 
tion and  preservation  of  their  manufactures. 

Take  for  instance  a  large  firm  manufacturing  con- 
fectionery, ranging  from  plain  chocolate  bars,  fancy 
boxes  of  chocolates,  cocoa,  etc.,  to  fondants  and  gela- 
tines, almost  every  one  of  their  productions  has  a 
special  predominant  characteristic  different  from  the 
others,  and  requiring  special  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  packing,  etc. — the  existan^^e  or  non-exist- 
ance  of  moisture,  fat,  or  coloring  matter,  the  neces- 
sity of  protection  from  light,  heat,    damp  or  from 


abrasure,  and  in  the  case  of  confectionery  in  fancy 
boxes,  etc.,  there  is  the  additional  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  color  scheme  so  that  the  product  being 
delicately  and  artistically  packed  in  boxes  or  car- 
tons is  ready  to  attract  the  nicer  tastes  of  those  of 
the  general  public  to  Avhom  such  matters  appeal. 

Take  again  the  cutlery  and  hardware  trade — vari- 
ous materials  require  different  wrapping  paper  for 
protection  against  rusting  or  other  damage — for  ex- 
ample, should  a  paper  merchant  finish  a  paper  con- 
taining sufficient  acid  to  attack  steel  that  client  would 
be  lost  for  ever. 

The  cotton,  woollen  and  soft  goods  industries 
again  require  special  papers  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  can  be  quite  understood  that  a  firm  who  because 
of  constant  practical  experience  possess  profound 
knowledge  of  the  special  requirement.^  or!  the  manu- 
facturers and  of  the  capabilities  of  this  or  that  p?- 
per  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  and 
specialized  class  of  paper  required  by  them,  not  only 
perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  buyer,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  can  give  iiiformation  and  instructions  of 
great  value  to  the  mill  Avho  undertake  to  make  the 
special  paper  required. 

The  foregoing  are  only  one  or  two  instances; 
there  are  also  the  requirements  of  biscuit  manufac- 
turers, tobacco  manufacturers,  and  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  provisions,  food  stuffs,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds.    The  firm's  connection  in  Great  Britain  is  in 


Herbert  Elsworth. 


this  respect  second  to  none,  and  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  classed  as  ordinary  middle  men  or  merchants, 
but  are  specialists  who,  because  of  their  knowledge, 
can  advise  both  the  sellers  and  the  buyers. 

Powell,  Lane  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  provide  their  clients  with  British  made  pa- 
per; their  next  endeavor,  when  this  is  not  possible, 
is  to  provide  their  clients  with  Imperial  papers,  and 
in  this  respect  Canadian  paper  makers  would  receive 
great  assistance  and  advantage. 

During  the  war,  we  understand  that  Powell.  Lane 
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&  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  of  great  service  to  various 
Government  Departments,  who  have  required  expert 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  essential  pa- 
pers for  inauufacturers  and  distributors  of  food 
stuffs,  both  for  military  and  civilian  consumption 
under  war  conditions,  and  it  was  largely  through  Mr. 
Sidney  Lane's  energy  and  perseverance  that  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  greaseproof  paper  has  been 
introduced  into  England  during  the  war. 

Powell,  Lane  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  themselves  large  buy- 
ers of  paper  for  manufacture  of  their  own  specialties, 
these  naturally  consist  of  paper  requisites  for  the  pro- 
vision trade,  etc.,  and  amongst  them  special  interest 
is  attached  to  the  firm's  patent  'Corrugoid"  paper. 
This  interesting  product  is  a  material  of  paper  or 
board  corrugated  in  such  a  way  that  the  corruga- 
tions remain  rigid  and  intact  without  the  aid  of  any 
lining  sheet,  thus  the  material  has  all  the  advantages 
of  being  resilient  from  both  sides,  and  as  no  lining 
sheet  is  required  it  is  some  33%  cheaper  per  square 
yard  of  a  given  material  as  compared  with  the  old 
form  of  corrugated  materials. 

Another  imitortant  branch  of  the  business  has  from 
the  beginning  been  the  manufactui'c  of  all  kinds  of 
paper  shavings  or  excelsior,  and  in  pre-war  days  the 
firm  could  offer  no  less  than  400  various  colors, 
qualities  and  varieties. 

This  firm's  outlook  on  business  seems  to  be  very 
much  akin  with  that  which  rules  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Personal  contact  with  ciistomers  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  their  sales  depart- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  a  competent  staff  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  calling  regularly  upon  buy- 
ers. This  method  has,  of  course,  great  advantages 
over  exchange  of  correspondence,  as  customers'  ex- 
aci  requirements  are  ascertained  quickly,  and  also 
the  advantages  of  the  product  of  particular  mills  are 
at  once  explained  to  the  buyer.  This  is  a  further  as- 
pect of  the  business  which  should  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Canadian  paper  maker.  Powell,  Lane  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  welcome  correspondence  and  are  willing  to  give 
information  on  any  particular  subject  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  paper  or  boards.  The  firm's  London 
address  is  62-63  Queen  Street. 


E.  C.  Peterson. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  LARGER  BUSINESS. 

On  every  hand  there  is  evidence  of  faith  in  a  re- 
vival in  business,  and  new  companies  and  firms  are 
being  formed  to  participate  in  this  larger  commerce. 
One  of  the  new  companies  recently  formed  is  the 
Imperial  Trading  Company,  with  head  offices  at  the 
Herald  Building,  Montreal. 

This  company  intends  to  deal  in  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  lead,  spelter  and  other  metals ;  in  rails,  rail- 
way equipment;  motors,  generators,  transformers, 
and  machine  shop  tools;  wool  felt,  cotton  waste  and 
other  textile  products;  also  pulp  mill  and  mining  ma- 
chinery. 

The  company  is  also  negotiating  for  a  number  of 
sole  agencies  for  Canada,  of  important  products  from 
the  Orient,  including  China,  Japan,  Ea.st  Indies,  Ma- 
lay States,  Ceylon,  Indo-China.  Straits  Settlements, 
etc. 


Ma.ior  G.  A.  E.  Bury. 


The  president  is  Major  G.  A.  E.  Bury,  son  of  Sir 
George  Bury.  Major  Bury,  before  joing  the  over- 
seas forces,  was  a  prominent  barrister  in  Winnipeg. 
He  returned  to  Canada  recently,  after  over  three 
years  with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

The  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  is  Mr.  E. 
C.  Peterson,  formerly  District  Manager  of  the  North- 
ern Electric  Company,  Limited.    Prior  to  that  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Production  Department  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  Chicago,  with  which  he  began  t 
his  business  career  in  September,  1899,  immediately  I 
after  graduating  from  the  Iowa  State  College,  re-  j 
ceiving  the  B.Se.  degree,  both  in  mechanical    and  ( 
electrical  engineering. 


TROUBLE  BREWING  IN  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  labor  unions  employed  in  the  mills  have  served 
notice  on  the  manufacturers  that  they  regard,  for 
wage-adjustment  purposes,  the  war  as  having  ended 
November  11.  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  The.v 
are  I'efusing  to  be  bound  any  longer  by  agreements 
made  through  the  American  War  Labor  Board  and  are 
putting  forth  claims  to  higher  wages  and  more  favor- 
able conditions  of  employment  generally.  A  new  scale 
to  take  effect  early  in  May  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  A  TEXTBOOK  ON  PULP  AND 
PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

To  Be  Prepared  for  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  outline  of  the  text  books  prepared  for  this  com- 
mittee, and  in  which  changes  may  be  made  as  the  work 
develops,  is  as  follows : 

Part  I. — Prsliminary  Instruction. 

In  order  that  the  course  be  complete  and  that  stu- 
dents be  prepared  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
specific  training  to  follow,  it  is  most  advisable  that 
provision  be  made  for  preliminary  instruction  in  cer- 
tain elementary  and  fundamental  .subjects.  While  it  is 
understood  that  many  persons  interested  in  the  course 
are  well  versed  in  these  subjects,  there  will  be  many 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  them  and  others 
who  will  wish  to  refresh  their  minds.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  this  part  of  the  work  with 
a  distinct  flavor  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  by 
drawing  on  mill  and  office  work  for  illustrations,  ex- 
planations and  problems.  New  sections,  such  as  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Steam  Fitting,  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice, etc.,  can  be  added  later  if  the  industry  shows  a 
demand.  For  the  present  these  features  are  available 
through  other  channels. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  subjects  considered  sufficiently 
essential  to  be  specially  prepared  is  as  follows.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  student  has  a  knowledge  and  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  sufficient  for  intelligent 
reading  and  the  answering  of  questions. 

Section  1. — Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Section  2. — Chemistry. 

Section  3. — Mechanics  and  Hydraulics. 

Section  4. — Heat  and  Ventilation. 

Section  5. — Electricity. 

Section  6. — Safety,  Sanitation  and  Health. 
Part  II. — Preparation  of  Pulps. 

Preface.  Need  of  a  Textbook.  Plan  and  Scope 
Acknowledgments. 

Introductory.  History.  Extent  of  industry.  Kinds 
of  raw  material. 

Section  I. — Wood  Production.  Importance  of  the 
forest  for  supply  of  fibre.  Kinds  of  wood  and  their 
properties.  Proper  utilization  and  protection.  Log- 
ging and  driving  operations. 

Section  II. — ^Wood  Preparation.  Sawing  into  blocks. 
Conveyors,  Piling,  Measuring.  Barking,  drum  and 
knife  barkers.  Hand  cleaning.  Splitting. 

Chipping.  Screening.  Re-chipper.  Drying.  Con- 
veying, measuring  and  weighing.    Losses.  Hazards. 

Section  III.  Mechanical  Pulp.  Introductory.  (His- 
tory, etc.)  Kinds  of  wood.  Conveying  blocks.  Stones. 
Types  of  grinders.  Special  processes.  Operation  of 
grinders.  Dilution  of  pulp.  Power  required.  Losses. 
Hazards. 

Section  IV. — Treatment  of  Pulp.  (All  kinds).  Screen- 
ing. Refining  and  Riffling.  Thickeners.  Wet  ma- 
chines. Special  processes.  Pressing  and  baling.  (See 
also  chapters  on  bleaching  and  testing.)  Drying  ma- 
chines. Export  package.  Loading  cars  and  boats. 
Storage. 

Section  V. — Sulphite  Pulp.  Introduction.  (History, 
uses,  etc.)  Kinds  of  wood.  Outline  of  process.  Layout 
of  plant.      Acid-making.       (Slaking   lime,  sulphur 


burning  pyrites,  coolers.)  Barker  system.  Tower  Sys- 
tem.   Analysis  of  acid. 

The  digesters,  lining  and  valves.  Filling.  Cook- 
ing. Control  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Testing. 
Mitscherlich  process.  Blowing.  Washing.  (See  chap- 
ters on  treatment,  bleaching  and  testing.)  Waste  li- 
quor. Condensers.  Reclaimers.  Circulation.  Water 
and  steam  consumption.  By-products.  Yield.  Ha- 
zards. 

Section  VI.  —  Soda  Pulp.  Introductory.  (History, 
uses,  etc.)  Kinds  of  wood.  Outline  of  process.  Lay- 
out of  plant.  Causticising(  Lime,  soda  ash,  testing.) 
Losses.  Evaporation.  Recovery  of  lime.  Recovery  of 
soda.    Dissolving.    Use  of  black  ash.  Hazards. 

Kinds  of  digesters.  (Insulation  instead  of  lining.) 
Filling.  Cooking.  Indirect  heating  systems.  Con- 
trol. Blowing.  Washing.  Water  and  steam  con- 
sumption. (See  treatment,  etc.)  Waste  products. 
Yield. 

Section  VII. — Sulphate  Pulp.  Introductory.  Kinds 
of  wood.  Outline  of  process.  Liquor  making.  ,  (See 
section  VI.)  Evaporators.  Recovery  of  soda.  Haz- 
ards. Cooking.  Blowing.  Washing.  Waste  pro- 
ducts. Water  and  steam  consumption.  (See  treat- 
ment, etc.) 

Section  VIII. — Bleaching-  Pulp.  Introductory.  Mak- 
ing liquor  (from  powder.)  Electrolytic  bleach.  Test- 
ing and  adjusting  liquor.  Bleaching  systems.  Time 
and  temperature.  Consumption  of  bleach.  Bleaching 
of  groundwood.  Hazards.  (Testing  color,  see  sec- 
tion IX.) 

Section  IX. — Analysis  and  testing  of  pulp  and  raw 
materials.  Wood.  Lime.  Sulphur.  Soda  ash.  Salt 
cake.  Bleaching  powder.  Sodium  sulphate.  Nitre 
cake.  Making  standard  solutions.  (Iodine,  Na^AsO-,, 
etc.)  Moisture  in  pulp.  (Sampling  and  testing.) 
Color  and  strength. 

Coal.  Water.  Rosin.  Alum.  Starch.  Glue.  Casein.  Co- 
lors. (Using  standard  methods  adopted  by  the  Tech- 
nical Section  and  Technical  Association.) 

Section  X. — Preparation  of  Rag  and  Other  Fibres. 
Introductory.  Sources  of  rags.  Classification  and 
sorting.  Cutting.  Dusting.  Types  of  boilers.  Pre- 
paration of  cooking  liquor.  Purpose  and  process  of 
boiling.  Dumping.  Washing.  Breaking.  Bleaching. 
Draining. 

Esparto,  etc.  Sources.  How  received.  Cutting. 
Cleaning.  Dusting.  Cooking.  Washing.  (Press 
pate.)  Bleaching.  Further  treatment.  Straw.  (Ce- 
real, flax.)  Jute.  Hemp. 

Part  III. — Manufacture  of  Paper. 

Section  XI. — Treatment  of  Waste  Papers.  Intro- 
ductory. Sorting.  Cutting.  Dusting.  Cooking  in 
boilers.  Cooking  in  beating  engines.  Special  de-ink- 
ing processes. 

Section  XII. — Beating  and  Mixing.  Introductory. 
Tvpes  of  beaters.  Parts  of  the  beaters.  Furnishing. 
Handling  the  roll.  Temperature.  Chemicals.  An- 
tichlor.  Brushing  out.  Dumping.  Care  of  the  beat- 
er. Filling  the  roll.  Kollergangs.  Refiners.  Stuff 
chests.    Mixers.    Consistency  control. 

Section  XIII. — Loading.  Introductory.  Materials. 
Use.  Retention. 

Section  XIV. — Sizing.  Introductorv.  Rosin.  Pre- 
paration  of   siz«.    Prepared   size.    Effect   of  alum. 
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Preparation  of  alum.  Adding  size  and  alum.  Other 
sizes — starch,  sodium  silicate,  glue,  casein,  machine 
sizing  (see  Section  XVIT.) 

Section  XV.— Coloring.  Introductory.  Pigments 
and  pastes.  ~  Dyestuffs.  Making  the  solution.  When 
to  add  the  color.  Effect  of  alum  and  other  chemicals. 
Fading  and  discoloration. 

Section  XVI. — Paper  Making.  Introductory.  Hand- 
made ])apers. 

The  paper  machine.  Introductory.  Sand  trap. 
Magnet.  Screens.  (Flat,  rotary.)  Fourdrinier  part. 
Rolls.  Flow  box.  Deckle.  Suction  boxes.  Guid€ 
roll.  Couch  press.  (Guard.)  Bandy  roll.  Showers. 
Trimmer.  Shake.  Suction  roll.  Putting  on  wire. 
Sewing  wire.    Putting  on  jacket.    Weight  regulators. 

Press  part.  Purpose.  First  press.  The  press  rolls. 
Carrying  rolls.  Stietch  rolls.  Guide  roll.  Washer. 
Suction.  Weights  and  levers.  Putting  on  the  felt. 
Removing  the  felt.  Washing.  Turning.  Facts  about 
felts.  Felt  marks.  Second  press.  Third  press. 
Smoothing  press. 

Uryer  part.  Purpose.  Dryer  parts.  St«am  joint. 
Air  vent.  Syphon.  Dipper.  Crane  system.  Steam 
regulators.    Felts.    Felt  guiders. 

Dry  end.  Calenders.  Reels.  Slitter.  Winder. 
Taking  the  paper  ov«r.  Automatic  carrier.  Troubles 
and  hazards.  Losses. 

Driving  gear.  Constant  and  variable  speed  shafts. 
Marshall  drive.  Other  drives.  Rope  drive.  Variable 
speed  engine.    Turbines.    Motors.    Spe^ed  changes. 

Section  XVIL — Tub  Sized  Papers,  Purpose.  Mak- 
ing the  size.  Size  press,  ('utter  and  lay-boy.  Me- 
chanical drying,  (Barber.)  Dry  loft— hanging,  drying, 
pulling,  jogging. 

Section  XVIIl. — Finishing  Operations.  Condition- 
ing. Supercalender.  Sheet  calender.  Plater.  Paster, 
('utter  and  lay-boy.  Cutters  (all  kinds).  Counting. 
Trimming.  Inspecting.  Ruling.  Packing.  Ware- 
housing. Shipping.  Handling  special  papers — tissue, 
toilet,  napkins,  boards,  etc. 

Section  XIX. — Special  Fourdrinisr  Machines.  Harp- 
er machine.  Edwards  attachment.  Rice  Barton  and 
Fales  machine,  Yankee,  etc. 

Section  XX.  —  Cylinder  Machine.  Tubs.  Molds. 
Wires.  Presses.  Felts.  Dryers.  Calenders.  Cut- 
ters. 

Section  XXI. — Special  Papers  and  Boards.  Manu- 
factiire  and  use. 

Section  XXII. — Paper  Testing.  Mechanical  micro- 
scopic, chemical. 

Section  XXIII. — Laboratory  Apparatus.  General  ar- 
rangement. Hydrometer.  Balance.  Microscope.  Bu- 
rette. Colorimeter.  GlassAvare  (care,  bending,  etc.) 
Hot  plates.  Ovens.  Experimental  pulp  and  paper 
machinery. 

Section  XXIV. — Trade  Customs.  Sizes,  etc.  Office 
and  Mill  system.  Organization. 

Section  XXV. — General  Mill  Equipment.  Motors. 
Steam  engines.  Belts,  chain  drives  and  gears,  cone 
and  step  pulleys.  Clutches.  Steam  valves,  traps  and 
separators.  Pumps,  plunger,  centrifugal,  and  vacuum, 
(vonveyers.  Elevators.  Recording  instruments, 
(pressure,  temperature,  speed,  CO,,  weight.) 

APPENDIX. — Dictionary  of  papers  and  their  uses. 
Papeteries.  Articles  made  of  paper.  Tables  of  Aveights 
and  measures.  Paper  sizes.  Formulas  for  belts,  etc. 
Charts  and  their  iise.    Keeping  records.    Power,  steam 


and  water  requirements.    List  of  books  and  journals. 

Note.  The  order  as  given  may  have  to  be  changed 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  other  items  that  should 
be  included.  The  committee  will  not  only  be  glad  to 
have  suggestions,  but  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  the  industry  to  help  make  this  effort  a  com- 
plete success. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  up  a  list  of  illustrations  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  intended  to  have  each  machine  and 
most  operations  shown  pictorially.  Full  and  careful 
illustration  is  recognized  as  an  esesntial  feature  of  a 
work  of  this  kind. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

E-2.  Ether  manufacture  in  Sweden.  Svensk  Pap- 
perstidning.  No.  22,  No.  30,  1918,  p.  .m  IMdenholm's 
A^ktie  Bolag,  Skogliall,  Sweden,  have  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  manufacturing  of  raw 
ether;  its  capacity  will  be  1,000  liters  per  24  hrs. — -G. 
Hg.  (This  company  here  has  a  .sulphite  mill  of  1,.500 
tons  yearly  capacity.  We  have  no  advice  as  to  whe- 
ther they  are  recovering  alcohol. — Ed.) 

E-2;  F-2.  Method  to  destroy  by  burning  the  gases 
formed  by  chemical  processes,  especially  in  the  cel- 
lulose industry.  Pai)ir-Jourtialen.  No.  21,  Nov.  14th, 
1918,  p.  162. — A  Norwegian  patent  has  been  granted 
to  Zellstoffabrik  Waldhof  of  Mannheim-Waldhof. 
Germany,  for  a  method  to  destroy  by  ignition  the 
gases  formed  during  the  manufacturing  processes  in 
cellulose  mills  which,  owing  to  their  chemical  nature 
or  physical  composition,  are  comparatively  difficult 
to  eliminate  otherwise.  The  characteristic  feature 
is  that  the  gases  are  carried  together  with,  or  as  sub- 
stitute for,  the  primary  air  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers of  gas  generators,  or  similarly  working  ap])ara- 
tus,  and  burned  there. — G.  Hg. 

K-2.  Method  to  produce  cleansing  material  with 
moisture  absorbing  qualities  from  waste  paper  and 
textile  products.  Papir-Journalen,  No.  21,  Nov.  14th, 
1918,  p.  162.— The  firm  of  Reis  &  Co.  of  Friedrichs- 
feld,  Heidelberg,  Germany,  have  been  granted  a  Nor- 
wegian Patent  for  an  invention  of  a  method  to  pro- 
duce cleansing  material  with  moisture  absorbing 
qualities  from  waste  from  the  paper  and  paper  tex- 
tile industry.  The  waste  is  treated  Avith  alkalies,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  acids,  with  compounds  of  sulphiir- 
ous  or  similar  acids  insohd)le  in  water. — G.  Hg. 

K-6.  Apparatus  for  re-pulping  waste  paper.  Tids- 
skrift  for  Papirindustri,  No.  22,  Nov.  l.jth,  1918.— 
Bertrand  Navarre,  Lyons,  France,  describes  his 
method  thus:  The  sketch  shows  a  section  of  the  ap- 
paratus in  Avhich  the  fir.st  operation  of  the  process  is 
made.  The  paper  is  disintegrated  in  a  Avater  bath 
and  afterAvards  the  ink  is  removed  from  the  pulp.  In 
processes  heretofore  in  use  the  pulp  Avas  disintegrat- 
ed, more  or  less  moistened,  but  not  thoroughly  Avet. 
The  moisture  causes  the  ink  to  spread  all  through 
the  pull)  and  to  adhere  to  the  fibres  in  such  a  Avay 
that  not  even  the  most  thorough  Ava.shing  could  re-  | 
move  it  afterAvards.  The  invention  is  based  upon  the  ■ 
fact,  Avhich  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  that  if 
old  Avriting  or  printing  paper  is  disintegrated  in  a 
Avaterbath,  a  washing  done  as  mentioned  beloA\',  Avill 
remove  every  trace  of  printing  or  Avriting  ink  from 
the  pulp.  The  paper  is  brought  into  the  trough, 
which  is  filled  Avith  an  appropriate  quantity  of  water, 
preferably  hot.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trough  are  tAvo 
agiators,  2  and"  3,  the  .shafts  of  Avhieh  can  be  either 
horizontal  or  vertical.    These  agitators  are  provided 
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with  blades  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  in 
such  a  way  that  they  catch  between  each  other  when 
revolving.  The  paper  in  the  trough  will  pass  through 
the  combined  action  of  the  water  and  of  the  agitators 
2  and  3,  over  knives  or  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  and  thus  will  become 
defibred.  A  centrifugal  pump,  5  (there  could  also  be 
used  an  elevator  of  suitable  type)  takes  the  pulp  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  dis- 
integrated and  delivers  it  through  the  pipe  6  into  the 
trough  7,  M^here  a  cylinder  8  is  revolving.  The  bottom 
of  trough  7  as  Avell  as  the  face  of  cylinder  8,  have  nar- 
row strips  running  lengthwise.  The  pulp  is  between 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  the  cylinder,  and  is  fur- 
ther defibred.  The  pulp  now  obtained  is  necessarily 
gray  in  color  owing  to  the  presence  of  ink,  etc.  Un- 
til now  the  best  Avay  of  loosening  the  ink  from  the 
fibres  has  been  by  Avashing  the  pulp  with  soap.  The 
washing  called  for  in  this  invention  is  done  without 
the  aid  of  chemicals.  Its  principal  feature  is  that  the 
pulp  is  passed  through  the  screen,  which  is  placed  in 


a  suitable  angle.  The  water  passes  through  the 
screen,  while  the  fibre^  remain.  When  more  water  is 
added  the  pulp  will  move  a  little  towards  -the  lower 
part  of  the  screen.  Repeated  washings  will  bring  the 
pulp  doAvn  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  screen  and  the 
pulp  will  be  entirely  free  from  ink. — G.  Hg. 

K-10.  Methods  of  sizing"  paTier  and  boards.  Tids 
skrift  Papirindustri,  No.  22,  Nov.  15th,  1918.  p.  344. 
— Zellkoll  G.m.b.H.  of  Berlin,  Germany,  D.R.P.  No. 
306688.  By  this  method  animal  sizing  can  be  used 
directly  in  the  machine  without  addition  of  rosin 
sizing  nrovided  the  animal  sizing  is  added  to  the 
fibres  in  gelatinous  form.  Tf  required,  the  sizing  can, 
by  adding  some  hardening  material,  be  given  a  melt- 
iiig  point  that  corresponds  to  the  drying  tpiniieratnre 
as  well  as  to  the  use  of  the  finished  product.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  method  as  applied  to  a 
.stron<?ly  sized  board:  A  quantity  of  sizina'  corres- 
ponding to  10%  of  the  Aveiarht  of  the  solution  by 
heating  and  is  given,  throue'h  addition  of  formaline, 
chromalnm  or  other  hardening  materials,  a  melting 
point  below  the  drying  temperature.  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  get  stiff,  and  i}i  this  shape  it  is 
added  to  the  pnlp  in  the  beater  or  kollers'anpr.  Here 
the  gelatinous  sizinar  is  raechanicallv  distributed  and 
thoronghlv  mixed  with  the  fibi'es.  The  work  on  the 
paper  or  board  machine  goes  on  in  the  customary 
way.  The  moist  boards,  after  leaving  the  presses,  go 
into  the  drying  room,  and  here  the  sizing  melts  and 


sticks  the  fibres  together  to  a  body  so  solid  that  af- 
ter drying  the  various  layers  the  boards  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other.  By  exposing  the  nearly 
dry  or  re-moistened  boards  to  formalin  gases  or  by 
bringing  in  some  other  suitable  way,  the  sizing  into 
insoluble  form,  one  can  by  proper  choice  of  fibres  ob- 
tain an  excellent  substitute  for  sole  leather.  The 
use  of  this  method  is  not  confined  to  the  example 
above  mentioned. — G.  Hg. 

L-5.  Artificial  silk  from.  Swedish  cellulose.  Svensk 
Papperstidning,  No.  22,  Nov.  30th,  1918,  p.  520.  A 
company  has  been  founded  in  Boras,  in  Sweden,  with 
a  capital  of  Kr.  1,400,000,  ind  wilb  the  purpose  of 
industrially  and  commercially  exploiting  the  A-i.^cose 
and  other  methods  for  refining  and  improving  cellu- 
lose.— G.  Hg. 

L-7.  Cello  yarn. — the  latest  cellulose  yarn.  Svensk 
Papperstidning,  No.  22,  Nov.  30th,  1918,  p.  523.  The 
latest  German  invention  is  "Cello-yarn."  This  is 
considered  equal  to  "  Stapelfaser, "  \vithout  being 
identical  with  it.  It  is  flexible,  stroni'-  and  washable. 
The  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  ^rorked  out 
by  Adolf  Kube  Co.  G.m.b.H.  of  Dresden.— G.  Hg. 

R-1.  Production  of  wulr»  in  Japanese  Saghalien. 
Svensk  Paperstidning,  No.  22,  Nov.  30th,  1918,  p.  523. 
— Swedish  Consulate  General  in  London,  Eng.,  re- 
ports to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  in  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghallm)  is 
constantly  growing.  Thp  vearly  production  is  ex- 
oected  shortly  to  be  100,000  tons.  The  lumber  lim- 
its are  extensive.  Two  new  companies  have  reep];tly 
been  fonnded.  The  value  of  the  production  -at  pres- 
ent is  2.000.000  ven.  It  is  considered  that  the  Jaiv 
anese  paper  mills  will  be  very  soon  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  import  of  foreign  pnlp. — G.  Hg. 

R-1.  Tt^Iian  Gi^vernmeDt's  own  v^ver  mill.  Svensk 
Papperstidning.  No.  22,  Nov.  30th.  1918,  p.  523.  — 
The  minister  of  Tndustrv  in  Italy  has  proposed  that 
the  Government  build  its  own  paper  mill  for  manu- 
facturing paper  required  for  official  purposes. — G. 
Hg. 

R-1.  New  cellulose  mill  in  Poland.  Papir-Journa- 
len.  No.  21,  Nov.  14th,  1918,  p.  160.— The  erection  of 
a  sulphite  mill  is  contemplated  in  Poland.  The  pro- 
duet  would  be  used  as  raw  material  for  paper  yarn 
for  the  textile  industry.  The  necessary  capital  is 
provided,  also  Avood  and  labor  are  available. — G.  Hg. 

R-2,  Tvcho  Brahe  as  a  paper  maker,  by  P.  J.  Svensk 
Papperstidning,  No.  22,  Nov.  30th,  19i8,  p.  517-519. 
— Tycho  Brahe,  a  Swedish  astromoner  of  world  wide 
fame,  Avho  died  1601,  Avas  a  pioneer  not  only  in  his 
special  science,  but  also  in  several  useful  industries. 
Among  other  enterpri.ses  he  started  a  paper  mill  on 
the  little  island  of  Hven  in  Oresund,  where  he  had  his 
castle  Uranienborg.  He  also  operated  a  mill  in  Klip- 
pan,  SAveden,  and  this  latter  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  papers 
in  SAA^eden. — G.  Hg. 

R-5.  The  German  paper  market.  (Der  Papier-Pab- 
rikant,  Nov.  15th,  1918).  Farmand,  No.  48,  Nov.  20th, 
1918,  p.  1070.  The  political  situation  has  brought 
Avith  it  large  orders  for  the  paper  makers,  as  con- 
sumers are  anxious  to  secure  stock,  fearing  irregu- 
larity in  the  production  for  the  immediate  future. 
There  are  large  demands  for  all  kinds  of  papers,  es- 
pecially hoAA^ever,  groundAvood  papers  for  printing 
purposes.  The  elections  Avill  demand  large  quantities 
of  this  kind  of  paper.  The  question  of  prices  has  be- 
come a  secondary  one. — G.  Hg.  . 
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William  Andrew  Eakes,  of  Port  Mellon,  B.C.,  has 
applied  for  a  writ  of  attachment  under  the  Wood- 
man's Lien  Act  on  a  scowload  of  paper  owned  by 
the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Registry  of  Vancouver.  He  claims,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  six  others,  that  wages  aggregat- 
ing .$1,042.25  are  owing  him.  The  scowload  of  pa- 
per is  at  Burrard  Inlet. 

The  Farmers'  Publishing  Co.,  which,  for  some  time, 
have  been  talking  of  publishing  a  daily  paper  in  the 
interest  of  that  body  for  general  circulation  in  On- 
tario, have  purchased  the  Weekly  Sun,  Toronto,  which 
was  founded  in  1891  by  George  Wrigley,  and  for 
years  was  the  official  organ  of  the  Patrons  of  In- 
dustry. In  1896  it  was  bought  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, which  has  owned  it  ever  since.  The  Farm- 
ers' Publishing  Co.,  the  new  owners,  intend  in  time 
to  develop  it  into  a  daily  publication. 

McClelland  &  Stewart,  Limited,  publishers,  of  To- 
ronto, have,  owing  to  expanding  business,  removed 
their  offices,  sample  rooms  and  warehouse  to  215 
Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  where  two  large  flats  are  occu- 
pied. They  have  also  taken  over  the  Canadian  busi- 
ness of  Cassell  &  Co.,  of  London,  Eng.,  whose  publi- 
cations will  be  carried  in  stock. 

The  Toronto  News  has  changed  hands,  a  new  com- 
pany strongly  financed,  assuming  control  of  the  pa- 
per, which  will  be  greatly  improved.  C.  W.  McDiar- 
mid  will  continue  as  general  manager  of  the  News. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrel,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Quebec  Telegraph,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Can- 
ada Steamship  Lines,  Limited. 

The  Legislative  Press  Gallery,  of  Toronto,  have 
elected  Sir  Adam  Beck  as  Hon.  President;  Geo.  A. 
Martin,  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  President;  C.  H.  Gib- 
bons, of  the  Toronto  News,  Vice-President;  W.  O'Neal, 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  Secretary. 

Charles  Gordonsmith,  for  over  twenty  years  iden- 
tified with  the  Montreal  Herald  as  city  editor,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  journalists  of  Quebec  prov- 
ince, has  resigned  from  that  paper,  owing  to  the  re- 
cent change  in  proprietorship.  When  J.  S.  Brierley 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Herald  several  years  ago  to 
D.  Lome  McGibbon,  of  Montreal,  he  was  to  receive, 
as  superintendent  of  the  job  printing  department, 
$10,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  When  the  Herald  went 
into  liquidation  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Brierley  sued 
Mr.  McGibbon  for  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $63,987.39. 
As  the  payment  had  been  guaranteed  by  Lord  Athol- 
stan,  the  latter  was  sued  in  warranty.  The  suit 
has  been  settled  for  $40,000,  and  Judge  Bruneau,  of 
Montreal,  has  authorized  the  liquidator  of  the  Herald 
to  compromise  the  claim. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Gummed  Papers,  Limit- 
ed, Brampton,  Ont.,  a  very  satisfactory  report  was 
presented,  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the 


coming  year:  President,  Capt.  R.  R.  Barber;  Vice- 
President,  E.  R.  Colbert,  and  Sec.-Treas.,  W.  J.  Hood. 
Considerable  new  equipment  was  installed  during  the 
year.  Dextrine  Products  also  reported  good  busi- 
ness, with  excellent  prospects  for  1919.  Capt.  R.  R. 
Barber  was  elected  President;  W.  J.  Hood.  Vice-Presi- 
dent; E.  R.  Colbert,  Sec.-Treas.,  and  E.  W.  Unsworth, 
mill  superintendent. 

N.  A.  Grainger,  chief  forester  for  British  Columbia, 
is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  patrolling  the 
timber  sections  of  that  province  by  air,  and  is  asking 
for  an  estimated  cost. 

B.  P.  Brockbank,  formerly  a  well  known  journalist 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  been  chosen  as  secretary  of 
the  Central  Branch  of  the  Great  War  Veterans'  As- 
sociation, Toronto,  and  has  entered  upon  his  new  po- 
sition. 

In  the  charter,  which  has  been  granted  to  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Goods,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  the  com- 
pany is  empowered  to  take  over  the  good-will  and 
business  of  the  National  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Limited. 
The  capital  stock  is  $300,000,  and  the  company  is  au- 
thorized to  manufacture,  buy,  .sell  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  paper,  envelopes,  tape,  twine,  board,  paper, 
bo^es,  shipping  cases,  mailing  tubes,  etc. 

The  new  Port  Alice  plant  of  the  Whalan  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  is  receiving  its  finishing 
touches,  and  will  be  manufacturing  from  this  out  70 
tons  daily  of  sulphite  fibre,  being  the  only  mill  of  its 
kind  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  buildings  are  laid 
out  to  produce,  when  the  market  develops,  about  120 
tons  daily.  It  is  expected  that  800  men  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  various  operations,  including  logging 
and  saw  milling. 

Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  steward  of  the  Methodist  Book 
and  Publishing  House,  Toronto,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  for  a  few  days  with  bronchial  trouble,  but 
is  improving,  and  expects  to  be  around  soon. 

A  wad  of  paper  in  his  peak  cap  saved  the  skull  of 
a  seventeen-year-old  boy  named  Arthur  Bullin,  from 
being  fractured  when  he  was  attacked  by  two  high- 
waymen, who  struck  him  with  an  iron  bar  and  a  ham- 
mer. Bullin,  who  is  a  driver  for  a  King  street  grocer, 
Toronto,  had  considerable  money  on  him  at  the  time. 
His  calls  scared  the  thugs  away,  and  the  lad  owes 
his  life  to  a  wad  of  paper. 

There  has  been  a  decided  slump  in  the  price  of 
waste  paper.  Dealers  in  Toronto,  owing  to  the  dull 
market,  are  now  paying  onlv  20  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  bales,  ton  lots,  and  ten  cents  for  waste  in 
baers,  while  the  ordinary  store  keeper  has  to  be  con- 
tent with  having  his  refuse  carried  away  gratis. 
Some  of  the  Canadian  board  mills  are  only  running 
part  time,  and  buving  has  ebbed  considerably. 

Ralph  King,  of  Toronto,  Vice-President  of  the 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  of  Canada, 
and  Mrs.  King,  have  gone  on  an  extended  visit  to 
Florida. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  March  10. — The  improvement  in  general 
trade  conditions  so  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  concerned  continues  and  as  the  weeks  pass  and  spring 
opens  up,  the  tone  of  business  is  getting  better.  Ex- 
ports to  other  countries  continue  to  grow  and  advices 
received  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa  evidence  the  demand  that  there  is  abroad 
for  all  kinds  of  Canadian  paper.  Jobbers  report  that 
deliveries  are  very  good  and  they  expect  that  the  mills 
will  this  year  be  in  a  position  to  give  them  all  the 
goods  that  they  require.  Many  concerns  were  dis- 
appointed last  season  owing  to  delayed  and,  in  some 
instances  non-deliveries,  and  the  result  was  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  all  around.  Customers 
were  insistent  and  possessed  of  a  mad  desire  to  stock 
up  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  shortage  of  labor 
and  other  difficulties.  Each  man  acted  as  if  his  were 
the  only  business  being  placed  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  so  many  people  wanted  exactly  the  same 
merchandise  as  he  did.  However,  everything  is  now 
running  smoothly  at  the  mills.  Shipping  is  good  and 
coal  is  plentiful  and  there  is  abundance  of  water  and 
deliveries  can  be  promptly  effected. 

Prices  remain  firm  and  while  the  cost  of  production 
is  so  high,  there  can  be  no  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
figure  for  the  finished  product.  True,  there  may  be 
some  declines  in  values  later  on  in  the  summer,  but 
that  is  another  story.  Many  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican mills  have  been  in  Canada  lately  seeking  business 
owing  to  the  quiet  state  of  affairs  which  prevails  in 
the  industry  on  the  other  side.  In  most  cases  whole- 
salers and  large  buyers  have  been  loyal  to  Canadian 
firms.  They  do  not  forget  that  domestic  manufac- 
turers took  care  of  their  wants  a  year  ago  even  at 
a  big  sacrifice  when  they  were  offered  fabulous  prices 
for  their  product  abroad.  The  Canadian  mills  refused 
to  look  at  these  tempting  offers  and  patriotically 
stood  by  the  home  market.  Now,  not  a  few  Canadian 
plants  are  able,  by  reason  of  improved  facilities  and 
more  help  to  take  on  some  export  orders  and  are  de- 
voting their  attention  in  that  direction ;  but  they  as- 
sure patrons  that  no  local  interest  will  suffer.  Reserve 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  consumers  are  being  depleted 
and  buying  increases  accordingly. 

Some  sulphite  plants  and  sulphate  mills  have  slowed 


down  in  production  until  the  demand  gets  better  and 
export  orders  come  in  in  larger  volume.  They  do  not 
wish  to  pile  too  much  of  their  product  but  will  diminish 
output  rather  than  cut  prices.  The  big  mills  are  pretty 
well  bought  up  and  are  diffident  about  taking  chances 
on  the  future  as  they  are  not  sure  that  the  price  of 
paper  will  keep  up  to  where  it  is  now  for  the  next  six 
months.  They  do  not  wish  to  assume  too  heavy  a  re- 
sponsibility during  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Un- 
til conditions  become  normal  they  prefer  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  watchful  waiting. 

The  outlook  for  groundwood  is  regarded  as  more 
favorable.  There  has  been  very  little  snow  in  Maine 
and  the  other  eastern  states  and  as  a  result  there  is 
liability  of  low  water  in  the  spring  which  may  cause 
a  number  of  grinders  to  close  down.  This  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  market. 

Canadian  firms  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  in  Japan.  In 
the  number  of  inquiries  received  by  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  from  week  to  week  at  Ottawa,  wood  pulp 
plays  a  prominent  part.  Many  foreign  houses  are  ask- 
ing for  connections  and  information.  Among  the  kinds 
of  paper  that  are  desired  abroad,  are  book,  bonds, 
kraft,  vegetable  parchment,  onion  skins,  etc.,  as  well 
as  coated  stock.  There  is  also  reported  to  be  a  good 
demand  for  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  from  Japan 
where  many  new  large  concerns,  which  use  large  quan- 
tities of  these  materials  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, have  lately  been  established. 

Not  only  will  Great  Britain  be  a  large  purchaser 
of  Canadian  pulp  as  soon  as  ocean  tonnage  can  be  ar- 
ranged, but  Prance  will  also  afford  a  profitable  mar- 
ket. It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  which  France 
will  find  it  necessary  to  import  each  year  will  be  about 
200,000  tons  of  dry  mechanical  pulp  and  250,000  tons 
of  chemical  pulp.  (See  article  on  another  page.)  An- 
other indication  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Canada  has  a  bright  future  ahead  is  the  activity  in 
the  stock  quotations  of  the  listed  securities  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  recent  bond  issue  was  taken  up. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  producing  moderate 
amounts  of  paper  for  export  and  now  that  the  investi- 
gation has  been  called  off,  manufacturers  are  free 
from  harrowing  restrictions  and  will  be  enabled  to  de- 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co< 

50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  fo^MURRAY  hill,  new  YORK 
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v^ote  all  their  energies  to  production  and  markets.  If 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  are  successful  in  their 
desire  to  have  the  restrictions  on  their  product  lifted 
by  the  beginning  of  next  month,  it  is  felt  that  many 
concerns  Avill  go  ahead  and  increase  their  capacity. 
Coated  paper  plants  are  busy;  many  houses  are  issu- 
ing catalogues  and  business  firms  are  having  more  liter- 
ature printed  than  they  have  for  many  years  back. 
They  are  all  getting  into  the  market  for  the  big  busi- 
ness that  it  is  felt  is  bo\ind  to  come  in  every  line. 
Travelers  find  tliat  confidence  is  reasserting  itself  and 
orders,  which  have  been  hung  up,  are  now  being  placed. 
There  is  very  little  over-production  in  any  line  of 
goods  and  with  the  resumption  of  building  operations, 
paper  mills  making  sheathing  paper  expect  that  the 
present  season  will  be  the  best  one  since  the  war 
period. 


NOTICE  TO  IMPORTERS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  BRITISH  FIRMS  IN  CANADA. 

The  Senior  l>ritish  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
-and  Newfoundland  (Mr.  G.  T.  Milne,  367  Beaver  Ilall 
Square,  Montreal),  has  been  notified  by  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  in  London  that  he  is 
I'mpowered  to  appoint  an  expert  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  consignments  of  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  respect  of  which  a  dispute  has  arisen, 
and  to  certify  the  signature  of  such  experts  as  authen- 
tic. The  Commissioner  will,  however,  only  intervene 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. 

The  kind  of  disputes  in  which  the  Commissioner  may 
intervene  are  those  regarding  goods  which  are  alleged 
to  be  not  up  to  sample,  or  which  have  arrived  in  a 
damaged  condition  owing  to  faulty  packing.  The 
Commissioner  is  not  authorized  to  deal  with  claims 
under  insurance  policies  for  goods  damaged  during  the 
voyage. 

As  the  official  Trade  Representative  in  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  Com- 
missioner is  also  authorized  to  act  in  regard  to  disputes 
relative  to  shipments  from  India. 

The  remuneration  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner is  a  matter  for  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  No 
fee  will  be  charged  for  his  services. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  at  Toronto  (Mr.  F. 
W.  Field,  257  Confederation  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto),  is 
empowered  to  act  in  disputes  arising  out  of  shipments 
to  Toronto  and  to  other  centres  in  Ontario. 


REGULATING  BOX  FOR  PAPER  MACHINE. 

"Makin'  Paper"  prints  an  illustrated  description 
of  an  improved  "stuff  box,"  invented  by  D.  A.  Dill- 
man,  an  employee  of  the  Crown-Willamatte  Paper 
Co.,  but  who  perfected  his  apparatus  while  working 
for  the  Powell  River  Company.  The  U.  S.  Patent 
number  is  1,166,042.  It  has  the  usual  three  compart- 
ments, but  arranged  as  three  quarters  of  a  square. 
Numbered,  in  order,  1,  2  and  3,  the  stuff  would  en- 
ter 2,  overflow  a  dam  into  3,  and  back  to  the  chest, 
and  flow  through  on  an  adjustable  gate  into  1,  and 
thence  to  the  machine.  Compartments  1  and  3  are 
connected  by  a  channel  across  the  fourth  corner  of 
the  square,  and  an  adjustable  gate  automatically  con- 
trols the  inlet  from  1  to  the  channel.  If  stock  gets 
too  high  in  2  it  tends  to  force  too  much  into  1.  In 
such  a  case  a  float  is  raised  in  2,  and  through  a  lever 
opens  the  gate  1  and  lets  such  excess  out  into  3  and 
back  to  the  chest. 


THE  BOOK  PAPER  MARKET  FOR  JANUARY.  1919. 

Weekly  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  45  book  paper  manufacturers  operating  77  mills 
for  the  month  of  January,  1919,  show  that  mill  stocks 
of  both  periodical  and  total  book  paper  increased 
during  the  period. 

Reports  of  204  machines  show  the  following  loss 
of  time  during  the  month,  representing  an  average  of 
about  700  hours  per  week  fo'i-  repairs,  about  2,000  for 
lack  of  orders,  and  about  700  for  other  reasons,  prin- 
cipally lack  of  labor,  partly  lack  of  stock. 

The  above  figures  include  machines  running  partial 
time  on  other  grades  than  book  paper.  The  total 
loss  of  time  from  all  causes  increased  about  5  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  5-weeks'  period. 

Imports  of  book  paper  are  almost  negligible,  being 
only  10  tons  for  December,  1918,  and  34  tons  for  De- 
cember, 1917.  Exports  of  book  paper  were  0,225 
tons  for  December,  1918,  as  compared  with  4,434  tons 
for  December,  1917.  Exports  of  book  paper  for  De- 
cember, 1918,  were  principally  to  Australia,  Japan, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  Exports  of  book  paper 
to  other  countries  for  1918  include  684  tons  to  China. 
593  tons  to  British  India,  and  415  tons  to  British 
South  Africa. 

The  principal  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  con- 
sist of  unbleached  sulphite  and  .sulphate  from  Can- 
ada. More  than  81  per  cent  of  the  chemical  wood 
pulp  imported  in  December,  1918,  came  from  Canada. 
Imports  from  NorAvay  and  Sweden  were  5,078  net 
tons.  The  total  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  were 
11,829  tons  greater  than  in  December,  1917. 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  stock  other  than 
wood  pulp  include  rags  and  vegetable  fiber.-;.  Im- 
ports for  December,  1918,  were  2,569  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  1,385  tons  for  December,  1917.  Exports 
were  920  tons  as  compared  with  1,562  tons  for  De- 
cember, 1917. 

Stocks  of  the  publishers  of  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines increased  1,562  tons  during  the  month.  Th(;  stocks 
of  book  publishers  increased  only  30  tons,  and  those 
of  printers  declined  486  tons.  Total  stocks  showed 
an  increase  of  1,106  tons. 

Thirtj^-four  concerns  held  more  than  72%  of  the 
total  stock  reported  by  the  publishers  of  periodicals 
and  magaiznes  at  the  end  of  January,  1919. 

A  total  of  81  contracts  for  Machine  Finish,  Super- 
calendered  and  Coated  paper  was  made  during  Janu- 
ary, 1919.  The  range  of  prices,  and  the  tonnage  were 
as  follows : — 

Aggregate    Price  per  100  lbs. 
Kind.  Tonnage,  including  Discount. 

Machine  Finish   .    .    20,192  $6.50— $7.75 

Supercalendered  .    .    11,614  6.75—  8.50 

Coated    1,530  9.25—  9.50 


Total  (81  contracts)  33,336 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  variation  in  prices 
of  different  grades  of  book  paper  is  due  to  consider- 
able extent  to  differences  in  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity contracted  for  and  to  methods  of  packing. 

Of  the  81  contracts  above,  some  include  more  than 
one  grade  of  paper,  and  rolls  as  well  as  sheets. 

Prices  quoted  on  book  paper  by  jobbers  were 
slightly  higher  in  January,  1919,  than  in  December, 
1918. 

About  51  per  cent  of  the  current  deliveries  of  un-  | 
bleached  sulphite  ranged  from  $85  to  $95  per  ton.  I 
The  bulk  of  the  remainder  ranged  higher  in  price.  I 
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About  63  per  cent  of  the  contract  deliveries  ranged 
from  $90  to  $100  per  ton. 

Excluding  one  item  of  almost  2,000  tons  at  $88  per 
ton,  about  67  per  cent  of  the  current  deliveries  of 
bleached  sulphite  ranged  from  $110  to  $120  per  ton. 
The  remainder  of  current  deliveries  was  at  various 
prices  depending  upon  the  quality.  About  74  per 
cent  of  the  contract  deliveries  of  bleaclied  sulphite 
ranged  from  $100  to  $120  per  ton. 

About  63  per  cent  of  the  current  soda  pulp  re- 
ceipts ranged  from  $75  to  $85  per  ton  and  the  re- 
mainder a'^  from  ^'JU  to  $100.  More  than  82  per  cent 
of  the  contract  deliveries  of  soda  pulp  ranged  from 
$85  to  $95  per  ton. 


DOMINION  PRINTING  BUREAU  WASTEFUL. 

The  report  of  the  Government's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Dominion  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa  was 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  surpassed 
any  other  item  of  interest  in  the  Ottawa  paper  and 
printing  field  within  that  period.  The  report, 
while  not  so  much  of  direct  interest  to  newsprint 
manufacturers  or  newspaper  publishers,  has  caused 
much  comment  in  paper  using  houses  and  printing 
plants.  Besides  paper  salesmen  and  paper  selling 
houses  and  agencies  are  directly  interested,  as  the 
Dominion  Printing  Bureau  was  one,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  the  paper  consuming  printing  plants  in  Canada. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
report  is  as  follows : 

Investigating  committee  composed  of  Adam  I. 
Lewis,  Southam  Press ;  Eugene  Tarte,  La  Patrie  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Montreal ;  and  E.  F.  Slack,  of  the  Gazette 
Printing  Company,  Montreal,  finds : 

1st — Commercial  inefficiency  "shocking." 

2nd — Labor  employed  in  Bureau  inefficient. 

3rd — Proof  reading  staff  overmanned,  and  could 
be  reduced  by  sixty  per  cent,  saving  in  wages  $40,000 
per  year. 

4th — ^Conditions  in  typesetting  department  "piti- 
able." 

5th — In  some  departments  three  men  are  employed 
to  do  the  work  of  two. 

6th — Some  of  the  printing  costs  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  it  should. 

7th — Conditions  in  bindery  department  "prepos- 
terous." 

8th — Political  selection  of  help  cause  of  inefficien- 
cy and  lack  of  discipline. 

9th — Charwomen  and  caretakers  costing  $31,000 
per  year. 

10th — Proof  reading  department  a  dumping  ground 


for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  be  placed. 

11th — Editorial  Board  has  done  good  work,  but  its 
activities  have  been  fettered  by  present  system. 

12th — Mechanical  staff  is  paid  a  higher  scale  than 
is  obtained  for  the  same  work  in  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto. 

The  blame  for  the  above  mentioned  conditions  is 
placed  by  the  report  on  political  patronage.  The  re- 
port says:  "We  unqualifiedly  place  the  blame  for 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  Bureau  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  those  to  whom  the  King's  Printer  has  been  re- 
sponsible to  uphold  his  authority  under  the  law, 
thereby  undermining  the  discipline  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  management  of  the  Bureau. 
This  condition  is  practically  as  old  as  the  Bureau.  Re- 
commendations for  improving  conditions  are  made . 


F.  T.  C.  GIVES  FIGURES  ON  PULP  PRODUCTION. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  January  with  their  production,  the 
figures  indicate  that : 

Groundwood  mill  stocks  equal  about  4i/2  weeks' 
output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  8 
days '  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  5  days' 
output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  11 
days'  output. 

Mitscherlick  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  7  days' 
output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  4i^ 
days'  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  about  3^^  days  out- 
put. 

The  number  of  grinders  and  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  January  in  operating  mills 
was  1,122.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  machines 
in  10  mills  that  were  not  in  operation  at  all  during 
January,  chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  orders,  re- 
pairs, lack  of  material,  and  lack  of  power. 


U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  STANDS. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  definitely  re- 
fused the  request  of  publishers  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tion of  newsprint  prices  from  May  1  to  Julj'  31,  1918. 
Consequently  the  only  recourse  left  in  this  direction 
is  an  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  commission  is  still  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  ncAvsprint  prices  from  August  1,  1918,  to  date, 
but  no  decision  is  expected  on  this  matter  for  at 
least  two  weeks. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 


Specializ*  ia 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PUL 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  18S6 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

Though  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  recently,  conditions  in  the 
paper  industry  generally  are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 
Unemployment  continues  in  many  branches  and  what- 
ever betterment  there  may  have  been  in  some  locali- 
ties, no  appreciable  change  in  the  general  situation 
is  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future.  Though  there 
has  been  no  material  decline  in  price.  Tbe  demand  from 
mills  for  paper  stock  continues  weak.  Orders  have 
generally  been  for  immediate  delivery  and  for  sn>iL 
quantities.  Once  the  jobbers  find  that  they  must 
stock  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mills  will  be  over- 
whelmed with  orders.  A  drop  in  prices  would  help 
considerably  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions 
generally,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  decrease 
in  prices  considering  the  high  cost  of  everything  that 
enters  in  to  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  discrepancy  in  freight  rates  that  now  exists  in 
favor  of  New  England  paper  mills  and  establishments 
on  eastern  trunk  line  points  has  been  declared  dis- 
criminatory in  a  report  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  has  been  investigating  the 
matter.  Kalamazoo  Valley  and  mid -Western  paper 
manufacturers  generally  feel  gratified  over  the  prob- 
ability that  the  Commission  will  order  a  readjustment. 
The  railroads  and  the  paper  mill  people  in  the  Valley 
district  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  file  affidavits 
with  the  commission  during  the  ninety  day  period  that 
the  case  is  to  be  held  open. 

A  letter  sent  last  week  to  owners  of  the  union  paper 
mills  of  the  country  by,  J.  T.  Carey,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  siiggests 
a  conference  of  union  representatives  and  owners  to  be 
held  at  the  Belmont  Hotel  in  New  York,  beginning 
Tuesday,  March  18,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
new  agreement  sought  for  the  union  paper  makers. 
Fourteen  points  to  be  considered  at  the  conference  are 
outlined  in  Mr.  Carey's  letter.  Following  are  just  a 
few  of  the  features  mentioned.  Wages  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced 15  per  cent.;  pay  is  to  be  for  50  week's  work 
during  the  year ;  double  time  is  asked  for  Sunday  work 
and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  during  the  week; 
five  holidays  are  designed  for  36  hour  lay-offs,  Christ- 
mas to  be  observed  for  42  hours,  with  full  pay  for 
these  holiday  vacations;  and  in  cases  where  mills  are 
closed  and  the  men  not  notified,  all  those  reporting  for 
work  shall  receive  four  hours  pay.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  main  requirements  of  the  union  lead- 
ers do  not  meet  with  approval  by  the  manufacturers. 

A  remarkable  showinsr  for  the  year  1918  has  been 
made  by  the  American  Writincr  Paper  Company.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  Jer- 
sey City,  New  Jersey,  President  George  A.  Galliver 
informed  the  holders  of  stock  who  were  present  at  the 
session  that  he  expected  a  surplus  of  $1,252,269,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  $10.02  a  share  on  the  $12,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock.  This  compares  with  a  surplus  of  $150,- 
287,  or  $1.20  a  shai'e  on  the  preferred  stock  earned 
in  1917.  This  showing  was  reflected  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket where,  during  a  ten  day  period  the  company's  pre- 
ferred stock  rose  from  28  to  38. 

The  plant  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Company  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  closed  since  February  2, 
1918,  by  the  government  power  ban,  is  to  resume  oper- 
ations on  April  1st  instead  of  May  1st,  as  originally 
planned.  The  mill  will  begin  with  a  full  quota  of  120 
men.  The  supply  of  material  on  hand  is  ample,  and 
orders  are  enough  to  keep  the  mill  running  full  time. 
Thono-li  the  pnwor  rostricti'nn  wns  raiseH  the  first  of 


January,  this  year,  the  Cliff  Company  decided  to  defer 
a  resumption  of  operations  until  general  conditions 
held  out  some  promise  of  improvement. 

C.  B.  Hewitt  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  pioneer  paper 
firms  in  New  York  City,  are  to  give  up  in  the  near 
future  their  place  at  48  Beekman  Street  and  consolidate 
their  office  with  the  warehouse  at  16  to  24  Ferry 
Street.  The  premises  on  Beekman  Street  have  been 
occupied  by  the  firm  ever  since  its  incorporation  in 
1868. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Deal- 
ers are  to  meet  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York; 
City,  on  March  18  and  19.  The  sixth  annual  banquet 
of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  7  in  the  evening  o' 
March  19.  Meetings  of  the  Paper  Stock  and  Waste 
Paper  Divisions  will  be  held  during  the  morning  of 
the  18th. 

International  Paper  Company  earnings  this  year  ar 
expected  to  show  between  $15  and  $25  per  share.  A 
cumulated  earnings  of  the  past  three  years  are  ap- 
proximately $75  a  share  of  common  stock,  though  the 
market  price  is  only  $47. 

The  Great  Eastern  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of  Newi 
York,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to'^ 
$30,000. 

  v 

INTIMATES  INFRINGEMENT  OF  PATENTS.  | 

Some  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  wHl 
be  interested  in  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  froi 
Fibre  Making  Proces.ses,  Inc.,   (formerly  Americ 
Barking  Drum  Co.),  Chicago: 

"We  are  informed  that  a  Canadian  company  is 
marketing  drums  patterned  closely  after  ours,  and 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  suit  against  any  user 
of  a  drum  infringing  our  Canadian  patents,  Avhicll 
are  as  follows : 

Title. 


No.  Inventor. 
167,103  Berger  & 
Guettler 


Date. 


Wood  Barking  Ma- 
chine 
Barking  Apparatus 
Slab  Barker 
Method  of  Barking 

Slabs 
Barking  Apparatus 
We  also  have  other  patents  pending. 

Yours  verv  truly, 
FIBRE  MAKING  PROCESSES,  IN€. 

By  H.  W.  GUETTLER,  Pres 


170,808  Guettler 

171,244  Guettler 

184,026  Guettler 

185,231  Guettler 


1-18-1916 

7-  18-1916 

8-  8-1916 

4-30-1918 
7-  2-1918 


NEW  JEFFREY  CATALOGS. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Catalog  No.  210 
on  the  Jeffrey  Improved  Carrier,  showing  the  latest 
type  of  Pivoted  Bucket  Conveyer  for  the  handlinpr 
of  coal,  ashes,  clinker,  etc. 

The  now  catalog  contains  96  pages,  and  presents 
clearly  illustrated  details  of  the  carrier,  many  inter- 
esting exterior  and  interior  views  of  large  power 
plant  equipments  and  also  reproductions  in  color  of 
dimensioned  blue  prints  of  typical,  views  for  the  vari- 
ous sizes  of  carrier  equipment,  which  will  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  architect  and  engineer,  as  it  en- 
ables them  to  incorporate  the  Jeffrey  Carrier  into 
their  building  plans  before  placing  their  order  for 
the  equipment.    Copies  can  be  had  on  application. 

Catalog  No.  244  describes  the  Jeffrey  Standard 
Bucket  Elevator  and  shows  typical  installations,  with 
dimensions,  capacities,  etc..  as  applied  to  various  in- 
dustrial problems. 
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Paper  Mill.  Barber  Division,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Division,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Power  Plant,  Montrose  Division,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Division,  MUle  Roches,  Ont.        Coating  Mill,  Barber  Division,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 


LIMITED 


General  Office* : 


^  TELEPHONE  BUILDING 


TORONTO.  Canada 
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CUT 
GEARS 


CUT  GEARS 

All  Types  -  Any  Size 

Large  Capacity 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Van  Horn.  St.  -  TORONT  O 


T 


MILL  STOCK  &  METAL  CO. 


Paper  Mills: — Communicate  with  us  before  disposing  of 
discarded  Woolen  Felts  and  Dryer  Canvas. 

TORONTO,  Can. 


PANZL^S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  Information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


,Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  |  of  the  coat, 
J  the  power,  and  J.  of  your  floor  spact  by  using 
them? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Kinds  of  Stock 

Writm  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLiN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
Agonts:  Casadiaix  Fairbanki-MortM  Oo.,  Limitftd 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


THE 

ERFURT 

SIZING  PROCESS 

(Process  and  Apparatus  Patented) 

To  successfully  use  a  High,  Free  Rosin 
Size 

the  Free  Rosin  must  be  in  a  colloidal 
state 

The  Erfurt  Process  and  Apparatus  is 
the  only  system  that  will  make  these 
solutions, 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIZE 

Process  Engineers  Limited 
McGill  Bldg.,  Montreal 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

18  yeara  experience  In  pulp  and  paper  mill  en- 
Bineerlng  exclusively. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

30S  E.  Main  St.      Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH.  TOPONTO,  CNT. 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340      University  Street, 
Montreal 

Send  Enquiries  •  -  Estimates  Free 


Manufacturers  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Hydroeledlric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Syftems.  Induftrial  Plants. 
Reports.  Appraisals. 


ENOINEERINO 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Deyelopments. 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J  H  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St..  Toronto.     Temple  Court  Bldg..  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEW  ALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKIR,  Engineer 

B  8a  M  Am.  Cbem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
punt..  Recovery  of  By-Products. 

U.S.  A. 


79  MILK  ST., 


Boston,  Mass., 


SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.B3.,  A.S.M.E..  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 

LANODON  BUILDING, 
809  Broadw»y,    .    -    -    -    Mew  York  CHty. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 
SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  &nd  Briclcs. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatloK  and  construction  of  old 
and  neyi  mills 

Thome  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Metn.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.   LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.  R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Firth  Avenue         -         New  York  Qtj 

ME3MBER  AM.  SOC  0.333. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAPEB,  FVI^P  AITD  FIBBE  IISZ££S 

WATEB  FOWEB  BETKbOPMBBTT 

KTSBAUI^IC  STBTTOTUBEB' 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 
ST.  HENRY        -  MONTREAL 

i^^^^     Manufacturers  of  ^^^^ 

i        FOURDRINIER  | 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Miaet:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices.    Whitehall  Bldg.,   17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


SV9  f>.'3 
Bfi  a&  «S 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

i^S  §-S  §3 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 
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Mortise  Wheels,  Spur, 
Bevel  and  Miter 


Castings  of  semi-steel  by  our  improved  method 
of  machine  molding,  thus  insuring  uniform  tooth 
spacing,  true  rims  and  smooth  running  with  high 
%  efficiency.  Teeth  of  both  mortise  wheels  and  pinion 
J  finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery.  Design- 
<||  ers  and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 

i    H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

i  50  Church  Street    17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

711  Main  St.,  DALLAS 
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Farnsworth 
Condensation  Pumps 

Farnsworth  Condensation  Pumps  offer  a  double  saving  through 
their  closed  system  of  keeping  the  Condensate  under  pressure  and 
returning  the  maximum  number  of  heat  units  to  the  boiler  at  the 
same  time  operating  on  a  small  friction  of  steam  required  to  ope- 
rate a  reciprocating  pump. 

This  feature  of  Condensation  Pumps  is  sufficient  to  recommend 
them  for  your  consideration  when  making  a  replacement.  This 
type  of  pump  and  steam  trap  are  fast  gaining  favor  in  plants 
where  pumps  are  employed. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  these  pumps  are  operating  in  other  large  Can- 
adian Plants. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited 

**Canada*8  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

St.  John      Quebec      Montreal     Ottawa      Toronto      Hamilton  Wind- 
sor     Winnipeg      Saskatoon      Calgary      Vancomver  Victoria 
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i  EDITORIAL 


WILL  ENGLISH  MILLS  MIGRATE? 

There  is  ground  for  satisfaction  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  policy  of  Empire  preference  declared  by 
England  becomes  a  practical  reality  with  the  removal 
of  import  licenses  for  goods  from  Canada  and  other 
Dominions.  It  is  a  matter  which  will  inspire  much 
serious  thought  in  several  countries.  It  appears  that 
several  factors  have  been  operating  in  such  a  way  as 
really  to  give  preference  in  the  British  market  to 
goods  from  neutral  countries  at  the  expense  of  British 
Dominions.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with 
pulp  and  paper  from  Scandinavia.  Under  the  license 
system  until  recently  in  force,  the  lowering  of  freight 
rates  seemed  to  favor  the  import  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  products.  On  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  county  during  the  war  there  has  been  a  feeling 
that  this  is  unfair  and  as  far  as  possible,  British  trade 
should  be  kept  in  the  Empire.  Vigorous  representa- 
tions of  the  rights  of  the  various  dominions  have  been 
made  to  London,  and  the  result  is  a  situation  that  is 
now  much  more  favorable,  at  least  to  Canadians. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  naturally  shares  in 
the  good  fortune,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  our 
export  business  is  to  be  expected  if  stocks  are  avail- 
able from  mills  that  are  not  tied  up  with  domestic  and 
American  obligations  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity. 
Permanent  overseas  business  might  even  induce  our 
mills  to  proceed  with  develQpments  that  have  neces- 
sarily been  held  in  abeyance  for  some  time. 

Joy  is  not  unalloyed  in  England,  however,  over  the 
prospect  of  large  imports  of  Canadian  papers,  es- 
pecially news.  English  publishers,  like  some  others  we 
know  are  eager  to  get  sufficient  supplies  at  minimum 
prices.  The  mills  at  home  are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
and  high  price  of  pulp  and  other  materials,  and  the 
disorganization  and  shortage  of  labor  due  to  war  con- 
ditions. All  this  has  naturally  restricted  output  and 
shortage  of  paper  has  circumscribed  the  activities  of 
most  publishers.  They  argue  that  plenty  of  paper  will 
eual)le  them  to  employ  more  help  and  the  handling 
of  their  product  will  make  work  for  others  all  along  ^ 
the  line.  This  is  particularly  true  of  book  publishers, 
whose  output  has  been  far  below  normal  for  several 
years.  They  want  imported  supplies  to  eke  out  their 
I'equirements.  A  permanent  market  for  Canadian 
paper  in  this  field  Avould  give  a  great  impetus  to  our 
book  paper  industry,  which  at  present  can  just  about 
supply  home  requii'ements.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  this  demand  would  be  very  permanent. 


however,  in  consideration  of  the  .rather  favorable 
situation  of  British  book  mills  with  regard  to  sup- 
plies of  rags,  esparto  and  clay  at  home  and  the  avail- 
ability of  Canadian  (and  other)  high  grade  sulphite. 
We  think  Canada  should  also  furnish  soda  pulp  to 
the  Mother  Country.  For  wood-fibre  papers  of  any 
grade,  we  are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  Canada  is  not 
the  logical  place  for  their  production. 

When  it  comes  to  newsprint  paper  we  find  a  rather 
complicated  isituation.  The  newspapers  want  Sup- 
plies and  the  mills  are  apparently  unable  to  make  the 
paper  required.  For  several  years  the  publishers  have 
been  greatly  restricted  in  the  size  of  their  papers  and 
seriously  handicapped  in  consequence.  The  Paper  Con- 
troller has  set  price  of  4%d  which  is  still  in  force, 
and  this  does  not  allow  much  profit,  considering  costs 
of  raw  material  and  operation.  The  mills  are  natur- 
ally disappointed  in  the  removal  of  import  restrictions 
on  Canadian  products,  which  not  only  lets  in  much 
needed  supplies  of  pulp,  but  also  admits  newsprint 
at  prices  they  cannot  possibly  meet.  It  is  said  that 
Canadian  newsprint  has  been  offered  in  England  at 
six  cents,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  raw  material  to 
the  home  mills.  This  would  not  be  a  serious  difficulty 
if  there  were  a  continued  demand  for  all  the  paper 
the  British  mills  can  make  as  well  as  the  amounts 
available  here  for  export,  which  are  probably  not  great 
at  this  time.  But  England  is  getting  her  armies  back 
into  civilian  life,  and  putting  her  munition  workers 
at  peaceful  production.  Many  women  workers  have 
had  a  taste  of  industrial  life  and  like  it.  Their  effi- 
fiency  and  aptitude  at  certain  work  may  be  a  big 
asset  in  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Every  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  is  being  watched  because  it  is 
only  the  production  of  goods  that  will  keep  the  peo- 
ple busy.  This  is  of  even  greater  importance  than 
any  mere  difference  in  price. 

The  relative  price  of  home-made  and  imported  arti- 
cles is  receiving  serious  attention  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  England  will  very  likely  adopt  in  some 
degree  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  war  has 
furnished  much  data  on  costs  of  production  and  the 
machinery  by  which  this  was  collected  could  servt 
such  a  policy  and  make  it  possible  to  base  tariff  regu- 
lations on  a  scientific  foundation.  Since  but  little  pulp 
is  made  in  Britain,  such  a  policy  would  tend  to  insure 
a  market  for  groundwood  and  sulphite  to  supply  the 
protected  paper  mills.  It  would  be  likely  to  make 
competition  with  Scandinavian  mills  very  keen,  unless 
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the  protective  policy  were  extended  to  cover  Empire 
products,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  equalizing  freight 
rates.  Under  such  conditions  Canadian  pulp  ought  to 
stand  a  better  chance  in  the  game.  Certainly  we  can- 
not rely  on  vt^ar  sentiment  to  last  very  long  as  a  trade 
factor,  at  least,  in  regard  to  neutral  countries. 

Launching  out  on  a  policy  of  trade  protection  is 
2iot  the  end  of  difficulties  for  our  brother  paper  mak- 
ers in  England.  They  may  expect  constant  efforts  of 
the  press  to  lower  or  remove  the  tariff  on  newsprint, 
as  American  history  will  show.  Of  course,  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  come  to  Canada  v^ith  their 
mills  and  bring  their  families  along.  "We  can  show 
them  some  fine  manufacturing  sites,  and  would  extend 
a  hearty  welcome.  Nothing  like  getting  back  to  na- 
ture, i.e.,  Canada's  woods,  water  powers,  productive 
soil  and  ocean  and  rivers  for  transport. 


A  SPLENDID  IDEA. 

Out  in  Oregon  they  realize  the  importance  of  the 
wife  or  mother  of  each  employee  as  an  influence  mak- 
ing for  safety  and  happiness  in  the  mill.  A  fine  ex- 
ample in  the  effort  to  enlist  the  whole  family  in  this 
movement  has  been  started  by  the  distribution  of  the 
following  letter  by  the  journal  of  the  mill : 

"To  the  wives  of  all  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Com- 
pany's employees: 

"Dear  Madam:  Makin'  Paper  takes  this  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  writing  to  you  to  enlist  your  co- 
operation and  help  in  a  work  we  are  undertaking, 
namely,  to  make  the  Crown  Willamette  Mills  a  very 
desirable  working  place  for  your  husband,  your  sons, 
and  your  brothers. 

"We  consider  you  a  very  integral  part  of  our  great 
Crown  Willamette  family,  and  feel  that  you  are  in  a 
very  unique  position  to  be  of  some  considerable  service 
to  us.  Many  of  you  can  contribute  local  news  of  interest 
for  us.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this,  but  most 
important  of  all,  every  one  of  you  can  do  very  much 
to  help  us  out  in  our  big  safety  drive. 

"Did  you  ever  consider  how  vitally  interested  you 
should  be  in  our  safety  work,  how  much  it  really 
means  to  you,  to  your  family,  to  your  husband?  As 
you  know,  in  ease  of  accident,  all  the  pain,  worry  and 
misery  is  not  borne  by  the  man  who  gets  hurt.  You 
and  your  family  suffer  as  well  as  he. 

"Talk  these  things  over  with  your  husband  and  try 
to  persuade  him  to  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  our 
safety  work.  Your  assistance  will  help  more  than 
any  other  influence.  The  company  will  do  its  full 
share  for  safety  first,  but  it  will  fail  unless  every  man 
in  the  plant  co-operates  fully  in  this  respect. 

"As  you  know,  accidents  cost  the  company  money, 
but  they  may  cost  the  man  an  eye,  a  limb,  or  even  his 
life.  The  company  can  afford  the  dollars,  but  the 
man  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  part  of  his  body,  or  his 
life.  The  company  may  afford  the  dollars,  but  the 
calamity,  and  that  we  must  all  do  our  "bit"  as  a 
patriotic  measure  to  conserve  human  life  and  prevent 
suffering  as  much  as  possible. 

"We  will  write  you  again,  from  time  to  time,  through 
these  columns.  Remember,  this  is  your  company, 
Makin'  Paper  is  your  publication.  Help  us  all  you  can 
to  make  it  a  great  success.     "MAKIN'  PAPER." 


GOOD-BYE  BOOZE. 

Quebec  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  ferment  over 
the  liquor  question.  The  Government  will  no  doubt 
stand  by  their  guns  as  far  as  hard  drinks  are  affected 
by  recent  legislation,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  and  cash,  being  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  loosen 
the  bung  on  drinks  of  less  alcohol  content.  No  argu- 
ment for  booze  has  ever  really  counted,  except  pos- 
sibly the  false  conception  of  some  doctors  which  is 
entirely  discredited.  Other  stimulants  are  better.  The 
National  Safety  Council  says,  in  a  bulletin  on  Freezing: 
"Avoid  liquor!  It  numbs  the  senses  and  extensive 
freezing  occurs  before  you  realize  it." 

What  more  damning  evidence  against  wines  do  we 
need  than  that  they  are  used,  straight  or  drugged  as 
an  agent  in  the  seduction  and  perversion  of  girls  and 
women  for  which  some  of  our  cities  are  disgracefully 
famous — or  infamous? 

The  whole  anti-prohibition  campaign  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  personal  liberty,  or  the  mental,  moral, 
physical  or  material  benefit  of  the  people  of  Quebec 
and  Canada.  The  sole  and  only  beneficiary  of  the 
booze  policy  is  the  financial  gain  of  the  liquor  makers 
and  dealers,  whether  it  be  of  whiskey,  wine  or  beer. 
We  need  alcohol  for  industrial  use  and  we  shall  get 
it  sooner  and  cheaper  when  industry  does  not  have 
to  compete  with  appetite. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  decreed  for  prohibition  until  peace  has  been 
with  us  a  year.  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments intend  to  leave  the  final  decision  on  beer  and 
wine  to  a  referendum  vote.  This  is  a  sensible  move, 
as  the  question  could  not  well  be  made  a  party  issue. 
Let  the  people  rule,  but  let  them  rule  wisely  and  with 
serious  and  thoughtful  action. 

INDUSTRIAL  INFLUENZA. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  refer- 
ring to  the  period  of  unrest  through  which  the  country 
is  passing,  in  addressing  a  Red  Cross  gathering,  said : 

"It  is  a  sort  of  industrial  influenza,  and  I  suppose 
it  will  have  to  go  through  its  course.  We  must  re- 
cognize the  fact,  however,  that  the  working  people 
in  the  past  have  not  had  a  full  share  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  fuller  share  in  the  future, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

"Anyhow,  there  is  an  unrest  that  comes  near  the 
bounds  of  disorder,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  field  in 
which  the  womenfolk  are  likely  to  do  good  work  of 
conciliation.  I  was  not  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  but  the  work  that  the  women  have 
done  in  the  war  has  obliged  many  people  to  give  more 
serious  thought  to  the  matter  than  before.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  men  in  their  passion  are  ready  to  strike 
or  do  many  other  things,  the  women  must  always  stand 
for  the  home,  the  children  and  the  family." 


The  Sturgeon  Falls  mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.  has  again  run  for  a  whole  month  with- 
out a  single  accident.  That  is  fine  work.  Let  oth- 
ers do  likewise.  Tt  pays  to  be  careful ;  accidents  are 
not  necessary. 
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The  Story  of  Iroquois  Falls 


Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario,  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
name  indicating  a  possible  water  power  until  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  decided  to  use 
this  power  for  the  production  of  newsprint  paper. 
The  work  of  clearing  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1913. 
The  pulp  mill  was  begun  shortly  after,  and  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1914.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  pulp  was  made  on  August  4th 
of  that  year,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great- 
est of  World  Wars.  A  few  days  later  the  first  con- 
signment was  shipped.  During  the  fall  of  1914  work 
was  begun  on  the  site  for  the  paper  mill,  and  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  structure  is  built  there  was 
taken  out  some  55,000  cubic  yards  of  clay.  This  was 
used  to  fill  in  a  ravine  over  which  the  paper  mill 
railway  track  was  built. 

A  paper  mill  to  manufacture  more  than  230  tons  of 
newsprint  per  day  cannot  be  created  in  virgin  forest 
independent  of  a  town  in  which  workmen  and  offi- 
cers may  live.  Iroquois  Falls  is  seven  miles  from 
Porquis  Junction,  which  also  serves  as  junction  point 
for  the  mining  properties  on  the  Timmins  branch  of 
the  T.  &  N.  0.  About  40  miles  north  of  the  junction 
is  Cochrane,  which  is  an  important  point  on  the 
Trans-Continental.  To  the  south  of  the  junction  are 
Liskeard,  Cobalt  and  Englehart,  all  fair  size  towns 
and  dependent  upon  the  mining  or  lumbering  indus- 
tries. These  were  the  nearest  towns  of  any  size  to 
the  location  of  the  new  pulp  mill,  around  which  has 
grown  up  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
communities,  both  as  to  organization,  layout  and  ac- 
commodations, that  is  to  be  found  in  the  north  coun- 
try. Too  much  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  vision, 
courage  and  optimism  of  the  man  who  could  conceive 
and  carry  out  such  a  project  as  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  at  Iroquois  Falls,  in  virgin  wilderness. 
F.  H.  Anson,  Sr.,  has  these  qualities,  and  he  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  success  of  the  company, 
because  of  his  own  character  and  his  ability  to  enlist 
and  inspire  the  full  co-operation  of  associates  and 
employees. 

It  takes  time  to  develop  such  a  town,  but  a  begin- 
ing  was  made  when  the  mill  was  started.  A  number 
of  difficulties  were  met,  the  most  serious  of  which 
were  forest  fires.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fires,  1916,  the  town  was  completely 
wiped  out,  and  the  inhabitants  found  shelter  in  the 
concrete  mill  buildings,  where  by  keeping  the  great 
fire  pumps  continually  in  operation  serious  loss  of 
life  was  entirely  avoided.  Even  this  catastrophe  did 
not  halt  operations,  and  work  was  immediately  start- 
ed to  reconstruct  the  town.  Some  temporary  struc- 
tures were  erected,  but  these  have  gradually  given 


way  to  permanent  buildings.  Each  dwelling  is  a  sep- 
arate house,  and  houses  are  built  only  on  every  other 
lot,  50  X  50  feet  each,  so  that  each  family  has  an  addi- 
tional half  lot  to  cultivate.  At  the  time  of  the  edi- 
tor's visit  last  summer  the  town  presented  a  most  at- 
tractive appearance,  wtih  its  well  kept  lawns,  com- 
fortable homey  looking  dwellings,  and  with  good 
streets  and  sidewalks.  The  streets  are  well  made  of 
crushed  rock  covered  with  tarvia.  These  streets  need 
not  be  torn  up  at  any  time  for  making  repairs  or 
changes  in  connection  with  the  water  guage  or  light- 
ing systems,  since  these  are  all  located  in  the  back 
lanes.  Some  idea  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  town 
can  be  gained  from  the  illustrations. 

Pictures,  however,  cannot  give  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  place  where  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment seem  to  be  working  in  the  greatest  harmony, 
and  all  with  an  honest  endeavour  to  make  Iroquois 
Falls  the  best  town  on  the  map.  One  point  that  might 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  the  system  at  the 
mills  which  gives  the  men  every  possible  opportunity 
to  find  a  place  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  No  man 
is  discharged  without  the  fullest  investigation,  and 
an  earnest  attempt  to  find  the  place  where  he  best 
fits,  and  no  man  is  likely  to  leave  until  he  has  had  a 
talk  with  the  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  employ- 
ment officer  to  see  whether  it  is  the  company's  fault 
that  he  desires  to  make  a  change,  and  if  possible  ar- 
ranging for  him  to  try  his  hand  at  some  other  work. 
The  same  care  is  used  in  employing  new  men  so  as  to 
try  if  possible  to  put  them,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
position  where  they  will  stay  until  their  proficiency 
warrants  their  promotion.  This  system  is  of  great 
value  in  transferring  men  temporarily  from  one  de- 
partment to  another  if  one  pai-ticular  kind  of  work 
should  become  slack  because  of  a  shortage  of  mater- 
ial, adverse  weather  conditions  or  other  circum- 
stances. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  June,  1915,  and  our 
friend,  S.  Gr.  McCoubrey,  has  served  continuously  as 
Mayor.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  a  life  job.  We  might 
mention  at  this  point  an  incident  that  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  mill,  but  is  interesting.  Mr. 
McCoubrey 's  brother-in-law,  like  himself,  comes  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  from  a  little  paper  mill  town 
near  Belfast.  The  young  man  referred  to  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Forest  Regiment  last  January.  He 
was  on  board  the  Tasmania,  which  was  torpedoed, 
and  was  washed  ashore,  practically  at  his  mother's 
doorstep  in  February.  After  a  little  expert  nursing 
he  crossed  to  France  in  March,  and  had  his  sawmill 
in  full  operation  in  April.  As  the  Mayor  says,  "That's 
going  some." 


On  the  left  is  Director's  House,  facing  Cambridge  A  ve.    Houses  in  front,  on  Seventh  Street,  are  occupied 
by  Superintendents,  the  Mayor,   and  other  dignitaries. 
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The  lioiises  are  all  heated  by  hot-air,  and  are  equij)- 
I)ed  with  bathrooms  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  There  are  three  churches — th^  United,  Angli- 
can and  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  fraternal  societies.  A  restaurant  and  bowling  al- 
ley have  recently  been  completed,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  pool  tables  this  furnishes  a  very  well 
equipped  centre  for  refreshment  and  sport.  The  fire 
of  1916  has  interfered  with  the  development  of  the 
plan  for  public  schools,  but  temporary  buildings  have 
been  made  good  use  of,  and  the  excellent  staff  of  in- 
structors has  made  a  good  record  in  this  department. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  company  takes  a  very 
deep  interest,  and  we  can  expect  in  the  near  future 


Looking  down  Seventh  Street  from  the  square. 

to  see  at  Iroquois  Falls  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  schools  in  the  north  country. 

Work  is  not  all  that  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
employees,  and  other  residents  of  the  town,  for  there 
is  a  brass  band  of  twenty-five  members,  whose  ser- 
vices are  in  great  demand  in  the  vicinity.  Sports 
also  receive  their  proportion  of  attention,  and  Abitibi 
not  only  has  baseball,  basketball  and  other  teams 
representing  the  various  departments  of  the  mill,  but 
also  has  what  might  be  called  a  varsity  team  in  each 
branch  that  have  given  good  accounts  oE  themselves 
in  competition  with  teams  in  other  towns.  For  those 
who  have  a  literary  inclination  there  is  an  op})ortun 
ity  to  air  it  in  the  "Broke  Hustler,"  which  is  pub- 
lished frequently  at  the  mill.  This  live  little  paper 
gives  the  news  of  the  mill  with  occasional  knocks  at 
the  various  members,  and  considerable  general  infor 
raation.  Recently  the  Broke  Hustler  has  been  jmh- 
lishing  a  monthly  illustrated  supplement  v.'hicli  has 
given  some  very  interesting  views  of  the  town  and 
the  mill.  We  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Wa:;-. 
trated  supplement  introduced  us  pictorially  to  the 
various  members  of  the  management  and  operatiu- 
staff  of  the  company.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  company  considei's  more  than  the  simple 
making  of  profits  and  considers  well  its  obligation  to 
see  that  the  members  of  its  organization  and  those 
who  come  to  live  in  the  community  are  well  housed, 
well  fed,  well  paid,  healthy  and  happy.  This,  of 
course,  is  partly  good  business,  but  the  company 
realizes  that  complete  co-operation  is  necessary  for 
the  harmonious  working  and  living  of  the  commun- 
ity. It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  workmen  or  em- 
ployer to  be  continually  changing,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  bring  the  right  men  to  Iroquois  Falls,  and  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  stay  there. 

The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  sent  to 
the  fields  of  France  and  Flanders,  just  over  1,000 
men,  represented  in  the  Princess  Pats,  the  10th,  13th, 
14th,  24th,  159th,  and  the  228th  Battalions,  Second 


I'ioneers,  First  Forestry  Draft,,  2.')7tli  ( lonst ruction, 
1st  C.O.H.,  2nd  C.O.R.,  R.F.C.,  and  the  Naval  Ser- 
vices. 

The  woods  department  extends  from  the  camps 
.just  across  the  river  clear  back  to  the  bush,  and  the 
booms  near  the  mill  hold  a  large  reserve  supply  of 
logs,  where  the  activity  of  the  woodsmen  ends.  This 
department  is  a  distinct  organization  from  the  oper- 
ating, of  the  mill,  but  of  cour.se  works  in  absolute 
harmony  with  it.  The  editor  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  camp  16  at  tea-time,  and  if  other  camps  are 
as  well  taken  care  of  and  pleasant  in  their  location 
and  equipment  it  is  certainly  no  hardship  to  work 
in  this  department  of  the  organization. 

The  mill  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  paper  manufacturing  plants  on 
the  continent.  The  value  of  concrete  construction 
was  fully  demonstrated  during  the  big  forest  fire, 
when  the  whole  community  found  refuge  and  safety 
within  the  stone-like  structure.  A  large  part  of  the 
construction  was  done  during  an  exceedingly  cold 
winter,  but  due  to  the  care  with  which  the  concrete 
work  was  handled  there  has  been  no  trouble  with 
defects  in  the  concrete.  The  mill  is  located  on  a 
steep  bank  with  the  groundwood  department  so  far 
down  that  the  grinders  can  be  operated  by  direct 
connected  hydraulic  turbines.  There  are  at  present 
thirty  Waterous  grinders  using  32"  wood.  The  pulp 
is  diluted  and  passed  through  the  bull  screens,  and 
then  pumped  to  the  wet  machine  room,  where  it  is 
screened  in  a  new  -series  of  rotary  screens,  and  thence 
passed  to  the  thickeners  or  the  wet  machines. 

One  side  of  the  wet  machine  room  handles  the 
groundwood  pulp  and  the  other  side  the  sulphite  pulp. 
The  laps  from  the  twenty  wet  machines  are  then  pass- 
ed to  fourteen  600-ton  hydraulic  presses  and  eight 
baling  presses  which  prepare  the  pulp  for  loading  on 
the  freight  cars  which  are  run  in  on  two  tracks  to  the 
middle  of  this  department.  The  grinder  room  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  330  tons  of  groundwood,  only  part 


A  close-up  of  the  dam  and  mill. 

of  which  is  available  for  sale,  the  larger  part  being 
required  for  the  newsprint  mill. 

The  remainder  of  the  plant  outside  of  the  grinder 
room  is  operated  by  steam  and  electricity. 

The  steam  plant  is  equipped  with  8-478  H.P.  and 
2-358  H.P.  water  tube  B.  &  W.  boilers;  four  of  thes^ 
are  fitted  with  the  Jones"  stoker,  and  four  with  the 
Murphy  stoker,  the  remaining  two  with  the  Taylor 
stoker.  They  are  equipped  with  both  induced  and 
forced  draft  fan  engines  and  Sturtevant  economizers, 
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and  a  couple  of  brick  smoke  stacks  well  over  100  feet 
high.  The  power  station  is  run  with  4-1,250  K.V.A. 
Westinghouse  generators  with  three  exciters.  These 
four  machines  generate  4,200  H.P.  from  a  head  of  43 
feet. 

The  sulphite  mill  manufactures  all  the  sulphite  pulp 
necessary  for  the  company's  requirement  for  its  paper 
mill  and  has  occasionally  an  excess  for  sale.  This  mill 
is  equipped  with  four  14-ton  digesters.  The  acid  is 
made  with  the  assistance  of  four  sulphur  burners  and 
a  Jenssen  lime-stone  tower  system.  An  automatic  re- 
cording thermometer  registers  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  in  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  sulphur  burner 
and  also  at  the  coolers.  Recording  instruments  are 
used  at  practically  every  point  in  the  plant,  such  as 
steam  flow  meters,  water  meters,  recording  speed  in 
temperature  gauges,  etc.  This  equipment  is  backed 
up  by  a  well  equipped  chemical  laboratory  and  a 
staff  of  expert  chemists  and  engineers. 

From  the  blow-pits  the  sulphite  pulp  passes  three 
knotters,  twenty-four  flat  screens,  five  centrifugal 
screens  and  four  deckers  or  pulp  concentrators.  This 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  130  tons,  a  part  of  which  is 
run  over  wet  machines  either  for  storage  or  sale  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  rest  passing  directly  from  the 
deckers  to  the  paper  machines. 

The  pulp  passing  to  the  machines  is  concentrated  as 
has  been  mentioned.  An  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
both  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  at  a  uniform  con- 
sistancy  so  that  the  pumps  will  always  deliver  the  same 
proportion  of  each  pulp  to  the  mixers  and  in  this  way 


insvire  a  uniform  quality  of  newsprint  paper  which 
is  the  main  product  of  the  mill. 

From  the  vertical  mixers  which  are  located  in  the 
decker  and  screen  room  the  pulp  is  pumped  to  the 
paper  machines  and  can  be  passed  through  Jordan  en- 
gines if  desired.  There. are  four  machines,  one  202" 
Walmesly,  one  186"  and  two  156"  Pusey  and  Jones 
machines.  The  average  speed  is  624  feet  per  minute 
and  the  average  production  is  228  tons  of  finished 
paper  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  record  tonnage  for 
a  single  day  is  something  over  243  tons.  One  of  the 
machines  is  equipped  with  the  Sheehan  mechanical 
back-tender,  a  rope  device  for  carrying  the  paper  over 
the  machine. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  plans 
of  the  company  to  double  its  capacity  by  adding  two 
paper  machines,  each  235"  wide — almost  20  feet. 
These  are  already  on  order  from  the  Walmsley  Com- 
pany, at  Bury,  England. 

The  management  of  the  mill  is  directly  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnes,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  has  associated  with  him  a  very 
capable  staff  of  superintendents  and  foremen,  and 
has  succeeded  in  so  knitting  together  and  inspiring 
the  organization  that  continuous  satisfactory  produc- 
tion is  easily  maintained  and  with  the  most  cordial 
feelings  between  the  management  and  the  men.  The 
president,  Mr.  F.  H.  Anson,  Sr.,  makes  frequent  trips 
and  the  company  is  always  pleased  to  have  visitors 
and  a  trip  to  Iroquois  Falls  remains  a  very  pleasant 
memory. 


Mill  and  tail  race  from  the  bush  across  the  river.    T  he  town  begins  to  show  on  the  crest  of  the  hill;  in 

right  hand  corner  is  Woods  Dept.,  Camp  15. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAY  OF  PAPERBOXES. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  of 
which  W.  P.  Bennett  is  President,  like  the  millinery 
and  garment  houses,  is  holding  a  sort  of  "spring 
opening"  by  making,  in  their  factory  at  372-376  Rich- 
mont  street  west,  a  varied  and  most  attractive  dis- 
play of  set-up  and  folding  boxes.  The  exhibit  has 
been  viewed  with  interest  by  a  large  number  of  the 
customers  of  the  firm,  and  is  perhaps  the  first  effort 
ever  made  in  Canada  toward  showing  to  advantage 
all  the  new  things  in  containers,  which  are  ready  for 
the  trade  during  the  coming  year.  The  display  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  boxes  of  all  kinds,  shapes 
and  sizes,  colors  and  designs,  is  one  that  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  visitor  to  the  possibilities  in  this  great  in- 
dustry. 

Some  time  ago  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation sent  out  a  leaflet  to  its  members  for  distribu- 
tion among  customers,  headed,  "Why  Send  Your 
Goods  to  Market  Dressed  Like  a  Slouch."  The  Rudd 
Paper  Box  Co.  forwarded  several  of  the.se  leaflets  to 
their  patrons,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up  a 
comprehensive  display  that  Avould  show  all  the  regu- 


lar and  new  products  that  they  are  presenting  for  the 
coming  year.  Invitations  were  mailed  to  many  per- 
sons to  witness  the  admirably  arranged  booth,  which 
has  called  forth  much  favorable  comment. 

In  folding  boxes  there  are  the  numerous  lines  which 
have  been  produced  for  years,  and  also  the  new  waxed 
board  carton,  which  new  container  is  being  used  by 
tea  firms  and  others,  being  strong  and  airtight.  In  the 
set  up  box  line  the  art  designs  and  coverings  are  im- 
posing and  pleasing,  and  the  covering,  printing  and 
embossing  are  done  right  on  the  premises.  Fancy 
shapes  and  novelties  are  revealed  in  candy  boxes, 
perfumery  boxes,  handkerchief,  glove,  waist,  hat, 
collar,  hosiery,  toilet,  bon  bon,  papeterie  and  numer- 
ous other  lines,  whether  conceived  for  utility  and 
economy  or  for  more  elaborate  and  ornamental  ef- 
fect. _  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  package  un- 
questionably has  a  strong  influence  on  sales,  and  in 
the  daintier  and  more  exclusive  lines  the  prettier  and 
more  irresistible  the  color  scheme  and  harmony  the 
more  subtle  and  compelling  is  the  appeal.  The  Rudd 
Paper  Box  Co.  have  received  hearty  congratulations 
on  their  enterprise,  and  will  make  the  display  a  per- 
manent institution,  probably  twice  a  year. 
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RAINY  RIVER  REORGANIZATION. 

The  Rainy  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  with  mills  at 
Port  Mellon,  Howe  Sound,  B.C.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  pulp,  find  it  necessary  to  effect  a  reor- 
ganization in  order  to  continue  operations.  There 
have  been  several  successive  companies  operating 
this  mill,  but  none,  apparently,  has  made  a  marked 
success  of  it.  The  plant  is  only  28  miles  from  Van- 
couver, with  regular  boat  service.  Nearby  is  the  Mill 
Creek  sulphite  mill  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
The  following  plan  was  presented  by  Robt.  Sweeny, 
at  the  meeting  of  creditors  and  wage  earners  on 
March  10th,  and  is  transmitted  with  the  approval  of 
John  Elliott,  Assignee. 

1.  — A  company  to  be  formed  by  letters  patent  un- 
der the  Dominion  Companies  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  from  the  present  company  and  its  As- 
signee, the  whole  undertaking,  goodwill  and  proper- 
ties of  the  present  company,  subject  to  the  indebted- 
ness below  mentioned. 

2.  — The  capital  of  such  company  will  consist  of 
10,000  common  shares,  without  any  nominal  or  par 
value. 

3.  — There  shall  be  five  directors  of  the  new  com- 
pany, to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  following: 

(a)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  holders  of  the 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  mentioned  in  Paragraph  4. 

(b)  One  to  be  appointed  by  those  creditors  of 
the  present  company  who  receive  common  shares 
in  the  new  company,  as  provided  in  Paragraph  9. 

(c)  Three  to  be  appointed  by  the  holders  of 
the  notes  to  be  issued  as  provided  in  Paragraph 
6. 

As  and  when  the  securities  (a)  and  (c)  are  paid  off 
or  cease  to  exist,  the  right  of  appointment  of  direc- 
tors held  by  the  respective  holders  thereof  shall  pass 
to  the  owners  of  the  common  shares  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

4.  — ^The  new  company  shall  take  over  the  under- 
taking and  properties  of  the  present  company,  sub- 
ject to  the  indebtedness  secured  by  the  Trust  Deed 
securing  the  present  issue  of  $200,000  Gold  Bonds. 
The  new  company  shall  have  the  right,  if  it  shall  be 
found  expedient  or  necessary  to  do  so,  to  make  a  new 
issue  of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
par  value  of  $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the 
present  issue. 

5.  — The  letters  patent  and  by-laws  of  the  new  com- 
pany shall  also  authorize  the  is.sue  of  $500,000  re- 
funding 7  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds  which  shall  be  issued 
for  the  following  purposes; 

(a)  $200,000  thereof  for  the  retirement  and  re- 
funding of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  present 
company,  or  (if  same  are  retired  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph)  for  the  retiring  or 
refunding  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  new 
company  issued  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

(b)  $200,000  thereof  to  be  pledged  as  collateral 
for  an  issue  of  $100,000  7  per  cent  Collateral 
Gold  Notes  of  the  new  company  to  be  issued  as 
mentioned  in  Paragraph  6. 

(c)  $100,000  and  the  $200,000  when  released 
from  the  foregoing  collateral  pledge,  to  be  avail- 
able for  sale  or  pledge,  for  the  company's  pur- 
poses as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time 
think  fit  and  proper. 

6.  — The  Letters  Patent  and  By-laws  of  the  company 


shall  also  authorize  the  issue  of  $100,000  7  per  cent 
collateral  gold  notes  to  be  secured  by  $200,000  of  said 
refunding  mortgage  7  per  cent  Gold  Bonds.  Said 
notes  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  par,  and  be  repay- 
able as  follows: 

$15,000  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

$20,000  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

$30,000  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

$35,000  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

7.  — A  syndicate  is  prepared  to  underwrite  the 
whole  of  the  $100,000  collateral  notes  at  par,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  receiving  the  whole  of  the  new 
company's  shares  as  fully  paid. 

8.  — All  of  the  creditors  of  the  present  company 
(except  bondholders,  wage-earners,  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia,  and  any  other  preferred  credi- 
tors) shall  be  asked  to  purchase  an  amount  of  said  col- 
lateral notes  equal  to  one-third  of  their  respective 
claims  against  the  present  company,  at  par,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  receive  for  so  doing: 

(a)  An  acknowledgment  from  the  new  com- 
pany that  it  is  responsible  for  the  present  com- 
pany's indebtedness  to  such  creditor  and  that  it 
will  pay  same  without  interest  in  three  equal  in- 
stalments, at  the  end  of  three,  four  and  five  years 
from  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the  new  com- 
panv.  or  sooner  if  possible. 

(b)  An  amount  of  common  shares  in  the  new 
company  which,  if  taken  at  the  par  value  of  $100 
will  equal  the  amount  of  their  claim  if  a  multi- 
ple of  $100  or  if  not  then  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $100. 

9.  — Any  creditor  not  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  paragranh  shall  receive  from 
the  new  company  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim 
asffiinst  the  old  company  an  amount  of  common  shares 
which  taken  at  the  par  value  of  $100  each  will  equal 
the  amount  of  his  claim  aeainst  the  old  companv  if 
f)  mnl+iple  of  $100  or  if  not  then  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $100. 

10.  — The  common  stock  to  which  creditors  of  the 
old  companv  are  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
Clauses  8  (b)  and  9  hereof  Avill  be  provided  by  the 
svndicate  out  of  the  shares  thev  receive  for  under- 
writingf  the  .$100,000  collateral  ffold  notes. 

11.  — ^The  letters  patent  and  bv-laws  will  provide 
that  no  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock 
until  the  collateral  notes  mentioned  in  Paraorraph  6 
bavp  been  paid  off. 

1?— The  .$100,000  cash  to  be  recpiAed  from  the  sale 
^1^^00  000  collateral  notes  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  ])avin<r  the  following: 

All  preferred  and  .secured  claims. 
(h)  Costs  of  incorporation  and  organizinsr  new 
Dominion  Company  and  creating  the  securities 
herein  mentioned,  and  all  the  costs  of  this  re- 
oraranization. 

(c)  Plnlarffing  the  present  plant  and  equipment, 
(d^l  "Working  capital. 

— The  form  of  application  for  lottprs  patent  and 
the  bv-laws  of  the  new  companv  shall  be  subiect  to 
the  approval  of  the  assip-nee.  and  the  form  of  the  tnist 
deeds  to  seeiire  the  varions  issues  of  securities  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  anrl  the  respective  maturitv 
dates  thereof,  and  the  form  of  said  first  mortgajre 
bonds,  refnndina-  bonds  and  collateral  notes,  shall 
also  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the -assignee, 
Vancouver,  B,C.,  10th  March,  1919. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  West- 
brook,  Me. 


(Continued  from  Page  264.) 
PART  4. 

In  Part  I,  Mr.  Sutermeister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  cooking  liquor  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations; 
in  Part  II,  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses ;  the ' 
principles  and  practice  of  cooking  operations,  with 
curves;  in  Part  III,  mill  practices  with  data  relating 
to  woods  employed;  modified  processes;  by-products 
of  cooking. 

Digesters. 

Modern  digesters  for  use  in  the  soda  process  are 
made  of  steel  plates  where  formerly  they  were  of  iron. 
This  change  is  probably  due  to  conditions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  rather  than  to  any  marked  super- 
iority of  steel,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  steel  is  probably 
more  subject  than  iron  to  changes  of  internal  struc- 
ture which  would  lead  to  loss  of  strength.  As  the  cook- 
ing liquor  has  no  corrosive  action  on  steel  no  protec- 
tive lining  is  necessary.  There  is  even  a  tendency  for 
the  cooking  liquor  to  be  the  reverse  of  corrosive  for 
an  inspection  of  digesters  after  being  used  for  some 
time  has  shown  in  many  instances  a  very  thin,  gray- 
ish coating  upon  the  walls.  Analysis  of  this  coating 
has  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  that  not  over  one  per  cent  is 
material  which  could  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
the  digester  itself.  The  formation  of  this  scale  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  lime  salts  which  are  introduced 
either  in  suspension  or  in  solution  in  the  cooking  liquor 
and  which  are  subsequently  deposited  either  by  heat 
or  evaporation. 

Structurally  digesters  are  made  either  riveted  or 
welded,  the  latter  construction  being  preferred  wher- 
ever permissible  because  of  its  freedom  from  leaks. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  welded  joints  some  in- 
surance companies  object  to  this  type  of  digester, 
particularly  for  large  units,  and  a  welded  digester 
about  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  49  ft.  long  is  apparently 


about  the  maximum  on  this  account.  With  riveted 
plates  the  strength  of  the  seam  can  be  much  more  ac- 
curately gauged  and  large  digesters  can  be  safely  con- 
structed. They  have  the  serious  defect,  however,  of 
frequently  leaking  and  the  only  remedy  appears  to  be 
electrical  welding  of  eaSh  seam  and  rivet  head. 

Two  distinct  types  of  digesters  are  used,  the  rotary 
and  the  stationary  vertical  digester.  The  rotary  is  the 
older  type,  but  is  seldom  installed  in  modern  mills  be- 
cause vertical  digesters  are  superior  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

Rotary  riveted  digesters  in  American  practice  are 
generally  about  20-24  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  diameter; 
larger  ones  have  been  constructed  but  have  been  very 
hard  to  keep  tight  because  the  strains  set  up  as  they 
rotate  tend  to  start  their  seams.  They  are  filled  with 
chips  through  two  man-holes  on  the  sides  and  in  order 
to  get  in  as  great  a  charge  as  possible  some  form  of 
tamping  device  is  necessary.  A  steel  cone  fixed,  apex 
down,  on  .the  end  of  a  shaft  which  is  alternately 
lifted  and  dropped  by  an  eccentric  gives  excellent 
results  in  packing  in  the  chips.  The  liquor  is  also 
run  in  through  the  man-hole,  generally  at  the  same 
time  as  the  chips.  The  man-holes  are  oval  in  shape 
which  enables  the  covers  to  be  inserted  and  then  pulled 
up  against  the  inside,  where  they  make  tight  joints  by 
means  of  lead  gaskets.  When  first  put  on  they  are  held 
in  place  by  yokes  extending  across  the  manhole  on  the 
outside,  but  as  the  pressure  within  the  rotary  in- 
creases they  are  held  more  and  more  firmly  against 
the  edge  of  the  man-hole  so  that  the  yokes  eventually 
hold  no  part  of  their  weight.  Figure  12  shows  the 
construction  and  essential  features  of  a  rotary  di- 
gester of  a  type  commonly  used  in  the  soda  process. 

The  steam  for  heating  the  charge  generally  enters 
the  rotary  through  one  trunion :  It  is  sometimes  dis- 
tributed by  perforated  pipes  inside  the  rotary,  but 
usually  blows  in  directly,  though  the  inlet  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  perforated  strainer  plate.    The  trunion 


Fig.  12.— Rotary  Boiler.  (Courtesy  Baker  Mfg.  Co.) 
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at  the  other  end  o£  tlie  rotary  is  piped  up  so  that  air 
or  steam  can  be  relieved  through  it.  On  the  inside 
tlie  pipe  extends  to  one  side  and  ends  under  a  strainer 
plate  so  that  when  the  rotary  is  in  one  position  this 
relief  pipe  ends  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor  and 
steam  only  can  be  discharged.  After  the  cook  is  com- 
pleted the  relief  line  is  opened  and  the  pressure  re- 
duced. During  this  operation  some  fibre  and  consider- 
able black  liquor  escape,  hence  there  is  placed  on  this 
relief  line  a  separator  which  takes  out  entrained  liquor 
and  fibre  while  allowing  the.  steam  to  pass  onward  to 
a  heater  where  it  is  employed  in  heating  water  for 
use  in  washing  the  fibre.  After  the  pressure  has  been 
reduced  to  a  safe  point  the  man  head  is  forced  inward 
by  moans  of  a  lever  and  the  last  trace  of  pressure  is 
blown  off.  The  heads  are  then  removed  and  the  charge 
emptied  into  wash  pits  below  by  the  simple'  expedient 
of  revolving  the  rotary. 

Vertical  digesters  vary  much  more  widely  in  size 
than  do  rotaries.  Formerly  a  digester  7  ft.  in  diameter 
and  25  ft.  tall  was  considered  a  good  size,  such  a 
digester  holding  approximately  three  cords  of  wood. 
The  present  tendency  is  toward  larger  units  abo\it  10 
ft.  diameter  by  49  ft.  tall  for  Avelded  digesters  and 
12ft.  in  diameter  by  40ft.  tall  for  riveted  construction. 
Both  of  these-  sizes  hold  between  14  and  15  cords 
of  wood  and  produce  eight  to  nine  tons  of  fibre  at  each 
charge  when  treating  poplar  wood. 

Vertical  digesters  when  welded  are  generally  cylin- 
drical with  an  inner  bottom  cone  of  perforated  metal 
while  if  thev  are  of  the  riveted  tvpe  the  bottom  por- 
tion is  usually  conical  in  shape  thus  avoiding  consid- 
erable waste  space.  These  digesters  are  also  fitted 
with  perforated  false  bottoms  covering  the  entire  con- 
ical portion.  The  man-hole  for  charsring  is  at  the  top 
and  the  discharge  pipe  leads  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
bottom.  Steam  is  usually  introduced  through  two  in- 
lets at  opposite  sides  of  the  digester  and  just  above 
the  false  bottom.  Connected  with  each  steam  inlet  on 
the  inside  of  the  dicester  is  a  semi-circular  perforated 
pine,  the  perforations  beintr  so  arranged  that  the  steam 
blows  upward  along  the  sides  of  the  disrester,  thus  as- 
sisting circulation.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
to  improve  the  cook  if  a  small  amount  of  steam  is  also 
introduced  just  above  the  blow  off  valve  in  the  ex- 
treme bottom  of  the  digester. 

Circulation  and  Steam  Consumption. — One  of  the 
essentials  for  ffood  cookin<r  is  thorough  circulation  of 
-he  Honor  and  this  is  secured  in  a  number  of  wavs.  Tn 
^ome  installations  there  is  no  special  provision  bevond 
that  caused  by  the  inrush  of  steam  and  the  relief  of 
air  and  steam  from  the  top.  Tn  other  eases  a  pipe  in- 
side the  digester  extends  from  below  the  false  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  digester  and  a  steam  inlet  is  below 
the  end  of  this  pipe.  The  steam,  rushinff  up  this  pipe, 
carries  the  cookinsr  linuor  with  it  and  distributes  it 
over  the  top  of  the  charge.  The  most  satisfactorv 
method  is  to  pump  the  Honor  from  below  the  false 
bottom  and  discharce  it  into  the  top  of  the  difester. 
The  only  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  pump  is  that  due  to  the  height  of  the  digester 
so  that  verv  little  power  is  renuired.  For  circulation 
onlv.  contrifujral  pumps  have  bf>en  found  satisfactorv 
althousrh  they  have  to  be  packed  nuite  frequently,  but 
if  fresh  liquor  is  to  be  injected  durincr  the  cook,  as  is 
done  in  some  mills,  a  steam  pump  must  be  used.  Fisr- 
nre  18  aives  a  general  idea  of  the  constniction  of  a 
vertical  dicester.    It  shows  the  man-hole  and  cover 


at  the  top,  the  discharge  pipe  leading  out  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  steam  inlets,  the  perforated  false  bottom  and 
the  circulating  pump  Avith  its  appropriate  piping. 

The  sequence  of  operations  in  a  digester  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  a  rotary:  The  chips  and  liquor 
are  charged  through  the  top,  no  tamping  being  neces- 
sary because  of  the  shape  of  the  digester.  The  volume 
of  liquor  per  cord  of  wood  varies  from  about  710  gals, 
to  940  gals. ;  the  lower  figure  being  about  as  little  as 
can  be  used  and  still  maintain  circulation.  Steam  is 
then  turned  on  and  the  pressure  brought  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  During  this  period  air  is  relieved  from  the 
top  several  times  so  that  no  false  pressure  may  be 
recorded.  When  the  cook  is  completed  the  entire 
charge  is  blown  out  under  full  pressure  through  the 
blow  off  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester.  A  com- 
plete record  of  all  of  these  operations  should  be  kept 
by  means  of  a  recording  pressure  gaiuge  or  preferably 
a  recording  thermometer  since  it  is  really  the  tem- 
perature rather  than  the  pressure  which  controls  the 
cooking  and  a  thermometer  will  not  give  false  im- 
pressions if  the  digester  should  happen  to  fill  up  with 
water  because  of  excessive  condensation. 

The  steaming  of  a  cook  may  be  considered  as  taking 
place  in  two  stages  in  the  first  of  which  the  charge 
is  brought  up  to  pressure  while  in  the  second  the  pres 
sure  is  merely  maintained  at  .the  desired  point.  Tn  the 
first  stage  there  is  a  very  rapid  consumption  of  steam 
while  in  the  second  only  enough,  is  used  to  make  up 
for  the  heat  lost  in  radiation.  Tests  with  a  steam 
flow  meter  on  rotary  digesters  of  three  cords  capac- 
ity showed  that  for  the  first  30  to  40  minutes  steam 
was  consumed  at  the  rate  of  7,500-7,800  lbs.  per  hour; 
the  consumption  then  dropped  off  rapidly  until  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes  it  was  only  about  500 
lbs.  per  hour  which  was  just  enough  to  take  care  of 
radiation  losses.  With  a  larger  rotary  holding  61/2 
cords  of  wood  the  consumption  at  first  was  at  the  rate 
of  10,800  lbs.  per  hour  while  the  radiation  loss  amount- 
ed to  1,050  lbs.  per  hour.  The  total  steam  consumed 
in  these  two  tests  was  12,125  lbs.  for  the  smaller  and 
19,360  lbs.  for  the  larger  rotary.  This  latter  figure 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  alkali  entering 
as  cooking  liquor  with  that  discharged  as  black  liquor 
at  the  end  of  the  cook. 

Tn  the  case  of  15  cord  digesters  meter  records  show 
that  from  the  time  steam  is  turned  on  until  full  pres- 
sure is  reached  there  is  a  consumption  of  34,000  to 
40,500  lbs.  of  steam  for  a  12  ft.  x  40  ft.  digester  with- 
out insulating  covering.  The  time  in  which  this  steain 
is  used  up  varies  in  different  cooks  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  hours  while  in  the  intervals  in  Avhich  only 
radiation  losses  have  to  be  made  up  the  steam  con- 
sumption is  comparatively  .slight.  The  demand  for 
steam  therefore  varies  enormously  and  where  a  num- 
ber of  digesters  are  being  operated  simxiltaneously  it 
is  very  essential  that  they  be  charged  and  steamed  in 
rotation  so  that  no  two  may  be  draAving  heavily  at 
the  same  time  and  the  boiler  house  load  may  be  kept 
as  uniform  as  possible. 

The  loss  of  beat  due  to  radiation  varies  Avith  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed  and  with  the  temperature 
of  cooking.  With  a  digester  12  ft.  in  diameter  by 
40  ft.  long  there  would  be  about  1,430  sq.  ft.  of  sur- 
face exposed  and  if  the  cook  is  made  at  110  lbs.  steam 
pressure  there  Avould  be  a  radiation  loss  equivalent  to 
about  1,100,000  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  assuming  that^the 
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same  formula  holds  as  for  radiation  from  steam  pipes. 
This  corresponds  to  approximately  1,250  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  required  to  make  up  for  radiation  loss.  If 
the, digester  is  covered  with  a  two  inch  layer  of  good 
insulating  material  such  as  sponge  asbestos  or  mag- 
nesia about  85  to  90%  of  this  loss  can  be  avoided.  The 
radiation  loss  per  ton  of  fibre  in  rotary  digesters  is 
greater  than  in  vertical  digesters  because  their  smaller 
size  exposes  a  larger  surface  in  proportion  to  their  en- 
tire contents. 

The  quality  of  fibre  from  the  two  types  of  cookers 
appears  to  show  some  characteristic  differences.  That 
from  the  rotaries  is  bent  and  twisted  and  shows  the 
effects  of  the  tumbling  around  which  it  undergoes 
during  cooking  while  that  from  the  digesters  is  much 
straighter  and  appears  to  have  suffered  less  wear  and 
tear.  The  bursting  strength  of  sheets  made  from  the 
two  fibres  under  identical  conditions  of  beating  is 
very  different,  that  from  the  digesters  averaging  fully 
70  per  cent  greater  than  that  from  the  rotaries.  This 
difference  in  strength  is  very  evident  in  the  papers 
in  which  the  two  fibres  are  used,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce papers  with  the  same  characteristics  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  two  fibres  quite  differently  in  the 
beaters. 

While  considering  types  of  digesters  mention  should 
be  made  of  one  or  two  modified  forms  which  are  used 
occasionally.  One  of  these  is  the  jacketed  digester  in 
which  the  steam  for  heating  is  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls.  These  have  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  very  hard  to  keep  tight  as  the  stays  between  the 
two  walls  are  continually  causing  leaks.  For  this  rea- 
son the  digesters  cannot  be  covered  with  insulating 
material  and  are  therefore  very  wasteful  of  steam. 

In  Morterud's  patented  digester  the  steam  is  not 
blown  directly  into  the  charge  but  the  liquor  is  taken 


Fig  14. — The  parts  of  the  apparatus  figured  in  the 
cut  are  as  follows:  A,  digester;  B,  heating  appara- 
tus, in  which  the  acid  or  liquor  is  heated  up  indi- 
rectly; C,  strainer,  by  which  the  wood  chips  are 
kept  back;  D,  boiler,  delivering  the  steam  wanted 
for  the  heating;  a,  the  steam  pipe;  E,  condensing 
water  pump,  by  means  of  which  the  water  of  con- 
densation is  taken  from  the  heating  apparatus  to 
the  boiler;  F,  circulating  pump,  by  means  of  which 
the  acid  or  liquid  is  kept  in  a  constant  circulation 
from  the  bottom  of  the  digester  —  through  the 
heating  apparatus  and  back  to  the  digester  at  the 
top;  H  and  I,  valves,  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
on  the  digester. 


Fig.  15. — Charging  Floor  of  Digester  House. 


from  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  pas.sed  through  an  out- 
side exchange  heater  and  back  again  into  the  top  of 
the  digester.  Steam  is  used  as  a  source  of  heat  in 
the  outside  heater  and  the  condensed  steam  is  retumd 
to  the  boiler  under  full  pressure  as  feed  water  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that 
it  saves  coal  and  alkali  and  gives  an  increased  yield 
because  of  the  more  even  temperature  of  the  cooking 
liquor.  This  type  of  equipment  is  said  to  be  extensively 
used  in  Europe  in  the  sulphate  process  and  it  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  in  America.  Fig.  14 
shows  diagrammatically  the  equipment  and  method  of 
operation  of  this  system. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  types  of  digesters,  rotary 
and  stationary,  brings  out  the  following  points : 

1.  Vertical  digesters  save  much  floor  space  per  ton 
of  fibre  produced  but  require  miich  heavier  founda- 
tions and  much  taller  buildings. 

2.  The  power  required  is  about  the  same,  that  re- 
quired to  turn  the  rotaries  being  practically  equivalent 
to  that  necessary  to  operate  the  circulating  pumps  of 
the  digesters. 

3.  Digesters  require  less  time  between  cooks.  It  is 
possible  in  a  15-cord  digester  to  blow  a  cook  and 
refill  with  chips  and  liquor  ready  for  .steaming  in  50-60 
minutes  while  with  a  3-cord  rotary  it  requires  about 
11/4  hours  to  blow  down  pressure,  V2-%  hour  to  empty 
and  1  hour  to  fill  with  chips  and  liquor,  a  total  of 
about  three  hours. 

4.  The  steam  required  per  cord  of  wood  is  greater 
in  rotaries  because  of  their  smaller  size  and  the  greater 
amount  of  radiation  in  proportion  to  the  charge.  On 
the  other  hand  the  steam  blown  off  in  reducing  the 
pressure  in  the  rotaries  is  utilized  in  heating  water 
while  none  is  usually  recovered  when  the  digesters 
arc  discharged. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RICHES  IN  PINE  WASTE. 

The  industrial  value  of  a  full  grown  pine  tree  is  no 
less  than  five  times  what  we  get  from  it.  If,  of  all 
the  yellow  pine  cut,  the  entire  trees  were  used,  not 
only  as  theoretical  science,  there  would  be  added  to 
the  estate  of  the  American  people  every  day  40,000 
tons  of  paper,  3,000  tons  of  rosin,  300,000  gallons  of 
turpentine  and  600,000  gallons  of  ethyl  or  grain  al- 
cohol, together  with  the  fuel  for  these  industries  and 
the  lumber  we  get  as  it  is. 

Of  cour.se  this  would  require  a  heavy  expenditure 
of  capital  and  a- large  amount  of  labor,  but  the  facts 
remain. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  BOWATER. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  takes  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  those  of  its  readers  who  do  not  al- 
ready know  them,  a  fine  old  English  paper  house.  Few 
concerns  with  whom  they  do  business  abroad  have 
greater  facilities  for  service  to  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  maker  than  Messrs.  W.  V.  Bowater  and 
Sons,  Limited,  the  great  paper  makers,  agents  and 
merchants,  of  159  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  commercial  achievements  the  house  of 
Bowater  has  had  the  honor  of  providing  a  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  during  the  war  had  seven 
of  its  members,  as  well  as  its  "chief,"  on  service."  We 
are  sorry  not  to  have  the  photographs  of  these  eight 
gallant  gentlemen. 

Established  in  1881,  the  House  of  Bowater,  which 
supplies  every  variety  of  paper  for  all  branches  of 
the  trade,  has,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  not 
only  developed  its  operations  upon  a  scale  of  very 
exceptional  magnitude,  but  attained  in  connection 
with  the  paper  trade  a  position  in  some  respects 
unique.  Their  large  requirements  with  respect  to 
warehouse  space  and  transport  conveniences  are  met 
by  stores  in  "Worship  Street,  E.,  and  several  well- 
equipped  wharves,  also  with  ample  storage  accom- 
modation at  Bowater 's  Wharf,  Commercial  Road, 
Lambeth,  S.E.,  and  Morden  Wharf,  Greenwich;  there 
is  also  a  Scottish  branch  warehouse  in  Hydepark 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Apart  from  this,  the  house  of  Bowater  has  branches 
in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Cochin,  Colombo, 
Shanghai,  Yokohama  and  Kobe.  Their  business 
ramifications  also  extend  to  Australasia,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  so  on.  They  also  have  business 
premises  at  Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 

Glancing  now  more  particularly  at  the  nature  of 
the  firm's  operations,  we  note  first  their  eminent 
standing  with  respect  to  the  supplying  of  "news"  pa- 
pers, i.e.,  papers  for  the  printing  of  daily,  weekly  and 
other  newspapers  and  .iournals.  In  this  department 
of  the  paper  trade  they  take  a  leading  place  for 
transactions  of  quite  unusual  magnitude.  For  in- 
stance, one  contract  a  few  years  back  rcDresented  a 
supply  of  paper  to  the  value  of  about  £3.000,000,  this 
being  placed  on  behalf  of  "Harmsworth"  publica- 
tions. 

The  house  of  Bowater  has  alwavs  proved  equal  to 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  its  immense  jour- 
nalistic clientele,  which  includes  the  publishers  and 
proprietors  of  many  of  the  principal  London  and  pro- 
vincial newspapers.  Even  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands incidental  to  the  war,  before  paper  restric- 
tions were  enforced,  and  special  editions  were  of 
hourly  occurrence,  failed  to  overtax  their  powers.  All 
their  contracts  were  duly  fulfilled,  and  many  who 
had  no  contracts  with  them  resorted  to  them  for  sup- 
plies and  were  accommodated  when  their  own  con- 
tractors had  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
ceptional calls  made  upon  them. 

But  it  is  not  for  "news"  papers  only  that  Messrs. 
Bowater  are  celebrated.  They  have  taken  up  suc- 
cessfully many  other  branches  of  the  trade,  and  are 
to  the  fore  as  .suppliers  of  such  lines  as  super-calen- 
rlored  and  machine-finished  printings,  fine  art  and 
imitation  art  papers,  and  art  boards,  numberin? 
manv  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  among  their 
customers  for  these  goods.  Glazed  and  unglazed  col- 
ored printings,  book  and  pamphlet  papers,  mill  wrap- 


pers, sealings,  casings,  E.  S.  writings,  typewriting 
papers,  art  covers,  cartridges,  M.G.,  glazed  and  un- 
glazed natures,  tissues)  sulphites,  glazed,  unglazed, 
and  kraft  browns,  and  all  grades  and  kinds  of  boards 
and  papers  generally,  are  also  within  the  wide  scope 
of  their  dealings,  and  greatly  swell  the  sum-total  of 
their  trade.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  they  have  entered 
largely  into  such  auxiliary  operations  as  the  supply- 
ing of  paperniakers'  requirements,  notably  in  the  di- 
rection of  machiiie  wires,  belting,  china  clay,  etc., 
handling  great  quantities  of  the  same  as  agents  for 
the  producers.  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  their 
agency  to  the  paper-mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  high-class  beltings  of  the  Southward  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Limited. 

Yet  another  highly  important  department  is  that 
for  the  handling  and  supplying  of  waste  of  all  grades 
for  milling  purposes.  This  includes  waste  newspa- 
pers, etc.,  of  every  description,  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  which  Messrs.  Bowater  have  special  facilities.  They 
possess  the  complete  confidence  of  the  newspaper 
trades  in  this  matter;  give  export  or  re-manufacture 
guarantees;  and  are,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  buying  of  surplus  newspapers  and  all 
machine-room  waste.  Finally,  there  are  the  opera- 
tions at  the  firm's  wharves,  where  great  activity  is 
always  manifest  in  the  lightering,  landing,  warehous- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods.  All  such  service  as  this  is 
most  methodically  and  satisfactorily  performed,  to- 
gether with  the  careful  packing  of  goods  of  every  de- 
scription for  export,  this  latter  work  being  facilitat- 
ed by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  pattern. 

The  Bowaters  came  from  Lancashire,  originally, 
and  the  family  has  given  more  than  one  notable  name 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  served  their  country 
with  valor  and  distinction  in  both  military  and  civil 
affairs,  with  the  example  of  Admiral  Edward  Bowater 
who  fought  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  General 
Sir  EdAvard  Bowater,  who  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  it  is  natural  that  other  members  of  the 
family  should  rally  to  the  colors.  Here  is  the  record 
for  the  Great  War,  and  a  proud  one  it  is : 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  Bart.  (Hon.  Colonel, 
10th  Royal  Fusiliers),  (City  of  London  Regiment), 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1913-1914;  Major  Frank  H. 
Bowater  (11th  County  of  London  Battery,  R.F.A.)  ; 
Lieut.  Noel  Bowater  (County  of  London,  R.F.A.) ; 
Lieut.  Eric  Bowater  (28th  Division,  R.F.A.)  ;  Lieut. 
Rainald  V.  Bowater,  (Anti- Air  craft  Defence,  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery)  ;  Capt.  Dudley  Bowater  (West- 
minster Dragoons)  ;  Capt.  Victor  S.  Bowater  (4th 
Battalion,  Royal  Fusiliers,  City  of  London  Regiment)  ; 
Lieut.  Leslie  Frank  Bowater  (3rd  Dragoon  Guards). 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater  has  also  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a  number  of  honors  from  foreign  Sove- 
reigns and  States. 


GAS  MASKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  National  Safety  Council  makes  an  announce- 
ment of  special  interest  to  sulphite  mills  and  bleach 
plants.  The  United  States  Army  offers  for  sale,  at 
$3.00  each,  f.o.b.  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  a  lim- 
ited number  of  new  gas  masks  of  the  E.  F.  K.  and 
Tissot  tvpes.  E^tra  canisters  are  obtainable  at  $1.00 
pach.  For  particulars  address  Director  of  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  U.S.A.,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Drawings  of  the  two  types  of  masks  may  also 
be  seen  at  the  Council 's  office,  in  Chicago. 
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Present  indications  as  to  the  outcome  ot!  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  here  at  the  Belmont  Hotel  on  March 
18  between  the  paper  manufacturers  and  officials  rep- 
resenting the  International  Brotherhoods  of  Paper 
Makers  are  that  a  complete  and  harmonious  adjust- 
ments of  differences  cannot  be  hoped  for.  It  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  manufactur- 
ers that  the  demands  of  the  union,  as  outlined  by 
President  Carey,  are  beyond  reason,  and  would  only 
form  a  basis  of  negotiation.  But  before  these  can  be 
at  all  considered  at  the  conference,  the  important 
problem  of  establishing  the  status  of  the  present 
agreements  must  be  adjusted.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  parting  of  the  ways  may  come  at  this  juncture 
without  consideration  of  the  fourteen  points  sug- 
gested by  President  Carey,  the  more  important  of 
which  were  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  If  this  should  happen,  a  general 
strike  may  follow  about  May  11. 

Writing  and  book  paper  manufacturers  and  selling 
agents  using  names  and  terms  for  their  various  brands 
and  styles  of  papers  "that  appear  to  be  misleading," 
have  been  summoned  to  a  hearing  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  on  March  28.  Such  names  as 
Holland,  French,  Italian,  Nainsook,  Vellum,  etc.,  are 
just  a  few  of  those  included. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  expansion  and  in  antici- 
pation of  an  increase  in  business  that  appears  just 
ahead,  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  recently  added  to  its  sales  de- 
partment staff,  Wm.  J.  Blackley,  who  leaves  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  manager  with  the  Niagara  Paper 
Mills,  Lockport,  N.Y. ;  Kasson  M.  Dodson,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Kimberley,  Clarke  Company  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Allen  Bowles,  who  rejoins  the  com- 
pany's sales  force  following  a  year's  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  President  Galliver  believes  that 
with  these  and  other  needed  reinforcements  the  sales 
department  will  soon  be  sufficiently  fortified  to  meet 
any  and  all  demands  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  has  also  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  who  will  take 
charge  of  its  department  of  tests,  which  includes  all 
the  routine  testing  work  of  the  company,  supervision 
of  its  research  Avork,  and  the  scientific  standardiza- 
tion of  its  various  stock  lines  of  paper.  Mr.  Clark 
has  for  many  years  been  Chief  of  the  Paper  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Ilis  resignation  from  this  post  becomes 
effective  March  20.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  A.  G. 
Durgin,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  Mr. 
Clark's  assistant  at  the  laboratory,  and  was  formerly 
Professor  in  charge  of  courses  in  Piilp  Manufacture 
at  the  University  of  Maine. 

According  to  report  current  in  New  York  finan- 
cial circles,  an  offer  of  70,000  shares  of  National  Ani- 
line and  Chemical  7  per  cent,  accumulation  preferred 
stock  is  to  be  made  soon  by  a  syndicate  headed  by 
White,  Weld  &  Co.  This  block  of  stock  is  said  to  be 
a  part  of  an  original  issue  of  $25,000,000,  given  in  ex- 
change for  various  properties  merged  in  1917.  None  of 
it  has  been  offered  before  to  the  public. 


The  Hicks-Costarino  Company,  Inc.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  carry  on  a 
waste  paper  business,  has  just  opened  at  697-707  Kent 
Avenue.,  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  largest  packing-houses 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  new  plant  has  ap- 
proximately 40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  appliances  for  sort- 
ing, baling  and  shipping  waste  paper  and  rags.  The 
officers  of  the  new  concern  are  P.  Costarino,  presi- 
dent; Daniel  M.  Hicks,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
A.  C.  Costarino,  secretary,  and  Leonard  F.  Hicks,  as- 
sistant treasurer.  The  firm  of  P.  Costarino  &  Com- 
pany, formerly  at  110  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  new  company,  but  the  firm  of  Daniel 
M.  Hicks,  Inc.,  140  Nassau  street.  New  York,  is  in  no 
way  affected. 

Numerous  restrictions  governing  the  tran.sporta- 
tion  of  paper  and  paper  products  have  been  removed 
by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  during 
the  past  three  months,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  return 
to  a  peace  basis  of  transportation  is  in  progress.  Few 
complaints  of  delayed  shipments  are  now  being  made 
by  jobbers  and  other  buyers  of  paper. 

The  Japanese  Tissue'  Mills  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  is 
under  new  management  following  J.  Lewis  Perkins' 
retirement  last  week  as  president  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  has  headed  the  concern  since  its  in- 
corporation in  1899,  is  reported  to  have  disposed 
interests  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  close  to  $1,- 
000,000.  Though  no  information  regarding  the  new 
owners  has  been  given  out,  it  is  believed  that  one  of 
the  largest  papeterie  and  tissue  manufacturers  in  the 
middle  east,  which  controls  the  New  York  and  New 
England  district  on  certain  lines  of  these  papers  and 
supplies,  is  the  purchaser.  Through  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  management  of  the  Japanese  mills 
has  been  assumed  by  William  H.  Bond  and  James  T. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Bond  is  trea.surer,  and  will  direct  the 
general  management,  while  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  as- 
sistant treasurer,  will  be  general  purchasing  agent. 
Although  Mr.  Perkins  will  retire  from  actual  paper 
manufacturing,  he  will  continue  to  be  associated  with 
the  allied  paper  trade  by  reason  of  his  being  presi- 
dent of  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,  a  concern  which  manu- 
factures paper  mill  machinery  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

Recent-  tests  made  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  have  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  using  waste  hemlock  bark 
from  paper  mill  operations  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
utilization  of  paper  mill  bark  for  such  ]nirposes  would 
mean  a  source  of  income  for  the  mill  from  a  material 
which  is  now  of  little  or  no  value.  In  many  cases  it 
would  also  be  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem  of 
stream  pollution. 


THE  BAMBOO  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

An  interesting  announcement  in  a  British  journal 
is  that  the  Bamboo  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  registererl. 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £20,000  in  £1  shares,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.. 
and  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  pulp  fi-om  bam- 
boo and  other  materials. 
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Technical  Section 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Technical  Section  a 
number  of  neAv  members  of  the  several  classes  since 
January  1st.    They  are  as  follows: 

Ewen  J.  Graham,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Hawkesbury. 

C.  C.  Moyle,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
Hawkesbury. 

H.  A.  Vernet,  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Company,  Corn- 
wall. 

W.  N.  Tilton,  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Company,  Corn- 
wall. 

R.  J.  Sprang,  Canada  Boxboard  Company,  Mont- 
real. 


"THE  MORTERUD  SYSTEM  OF  INDIRECT  COOK- 
ING AS  APPLIED  TO  SULPHITE  PULP." 

The  discussion  of  the  address  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Neilson  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  was  essentialy  as  follows.  The  paper 
appeared  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  for  Jan.  30. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Stadler,  said :  Doctor  Neilson 
deserves  great  credit  for  giving  us  a  description  of 
this  process  very  much  in  detail,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  from  the  description  given,  we  could  go  ahead 
and  operate  the  process  ourselves.  However,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  that,  but  we  are  here  to  discuss 
it.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  somebody  here  who 
knows  something  about  the  process,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  good  and  bad  points.  Doctor 
Neilson, has  naturally  told  us  all  about  its  good 
points,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  those 
present,  as  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Pounsford  asked:  What  effect  does  the  strain- 
er have  on  the  blowing?  In  blowing  the  digesters, 
how  does  it -affect  the  strainer? 

Dr.  Neilson  replied:  It  does  not  affect  it  at  all,  be- 
cause if  you  are  blowing  the  cook,  you  are  liable  to 
blow  a  hole  right  through  the  digester,  and  the  li- 
quors will  go  out,  but  in  this  one  the  pulp  is  going- 
all  around  the  bottom  of  the  digester;  it  is  not  mak- 
ing a  hole  in  the  centre.  It  goes  over  all  sides  and 
all  around  the  area  down  into  the  bottom,  but  it  does 
not  stick  down  there.  In  this  way  we  get  more  easy 
blowing. 

We  go  many  weeks  Avithout  having  any  cleaning. 
When  this  process  was  first  in  its  experimental  stage, 
we  had  some  trouble  with  it,  but  now  we  haA^e  brought 
the  process  to  a  point  Avhere  we  don't  need  to  clean 
it  at  all,  unless  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  acid 
room,,  and,  of  course,  then  you  have  to  clean  it,  but 
the  dirt  drops  down  in  the  bottom,  and  can  be  very 
easily  cleaned  from  time  to  time. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  answered, 
by  Dr.  Neilson,  as  follows:  "Do  we  naderstand  that 
on  account  of  the  arrangement,  the  figures  you  gave 
for  your  acid  was  a  low  percentage  of  combined?  Is 
that  a  requirement  for  the  process,  or  can  you  oper- 
ate satisfactorily  with  a  little  higher  combined?" 

We  did  not  experience  any  trouble  in  making  the 
acid.  We  can  use  the  very  same  acid  as  everybody 
is  doing  now,  in  the  mills.  Some  of  them  have  a  very 
high  combined,  and  they  must  have  that  lower  down, 
but  if  you  are  using  an  acid  of  one  per  cent  combined 
you  can  bring  it  down  through  transfusion  to  a 
lower  combined. 


I  have  cooked  hard  and  green  wood,  and  we  took 
it  right  from  the  woods  and  put  it  in  the  mill  and 
cut  it  and  cooked  it,  and  we  had  no  trouble.  The 
acid  was  one  per  cent  combined. 

The  Chairman  continued:  The  members  are  very 
much  interested  about  these  figures  and  the  saving 
claimed — you  know,  they  came  a  long  way— and  the 
men  in  this  country  generally  say,  "Well,  we  have  a 
doubt;  we  want  to  see."  I  think  some  of  them  really 
doubt  these  figures,  but  we  are  all  here  to  discuss 
this  thing.  A  little  further  information  should  be 
given  about  these  figures,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do 
so.  There  must  be  some  good  sulphite  men  here  who 
want  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Crossley:  I  understand  from  the  speaker  that 
there  is  no  relief,  and  if  there  is  not,  where  does  the 
saving  in  sulphur  come  in? 

_  Dr.  Neilson:  We  relieve  the  gas  when- the  cook  is 
finished.  We  don't  relieve  gas  going  up  in  tempera- 
ture—the pressure  gradually  goes  up  with  the  tem- 
perature. You  get  the  top  pressure  and  fill  the  digester 
up  with  condensate  with  direct  cooking.  Of  course 
we  relieve  the  gases  when  the  cook  is  nearly  finished. 

Mr.  Stephenson :  Dr.  Neilson  has  not  explained  how 
that  gaseous  SO,  escapes  from  the  chips  or  is  removed 
from  the  digester  and  subsequently  re-absorbed. 

Dr.  Neilson:  When  you  transfuse  the  liquor  it 
leaves  you  a  space  in  the  digester,  and  this  space  will 
be  then  filled  up  with  gas  from  the  acid  in  the  digester, 
some  of  which  is  inside  the  chips.  We  use  the  re- 
claiming system  similar  to  what  is  now  used  in  the 
mills. 

Dr.  Neilson  answering  questions,  said :  The  Union 
people  have  had  this  since  1914-,  I  guess,  in  their  sul- 
phite mill. 

But  another  mill  in  Norway  had  it  from  about 
1907 — running;  and  another  has  had  it  since  1914. 

No  mills  on  this  side  are  using  it,  because  Ave  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  manufacture  of  the  copper 
pipes  which  are  needed. 

The  Chairman  said:  As  far  as  the  loAver  part  of  the 
digester  is  concerned,  I  think  Doctor  Neilson  could  give 
us  some  information  as  to  whether  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty experienced  with  uncooked  chips  below  the 
strainers. 

Dr.  Neilson:  No.  We  put  live  steam  in  the  bottom 
and  it  bloAvs  the  chips  up.  What  Ave  put  in  there  only 
takes  a  matter  of  a  minute  and  a  half. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  only  one  construction;  Ave 
have  twelve  constructions  of  strainers,  and  this  is 
only  one. 

The  shape  of  the  strainer  is  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  digester.  If  you  have  a  very  steep  digester, 
we'  never  use  that  one  (indicating)  ;  we  use  that  one 
in  particular  when  we  have  a  very  bad  shape,  say, 
^  forty-five  degree  angle,  or  about  that,  to  get  easy  bloAv- 
ing.  That  is  the  Avay  we  have  done,  but  as  a  rule  if 
the  digester  is  of  better  shape,  Ave  make  another  con- 
struction. As  I  said,  Ave  have  tAvelve  different  ways 
of  fixing  the  strainers. 

Mr.  Crossley:  Is  this  cliart  typical  of  the  time  of 
cooking?  This  shoAvs  fourteen  and  a  half  hours 
cooking? 

Dr.  Neilson :   Yes,  because  Ave  Avant  to  cook  it  so. 
It  can  be  adapted  to  conditions. 
I  might  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brecke 's  question  that 
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I  saw  the  system  at  the  Wayagamack  sulphite  mill 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  got  from  the  general 
superintendent  the  information  that  it  was  working 
very  satisfactorily,  and  they  had  had  no  trouble  with 
it  at  all. 

The  chairman  asked  for  the  experience  of  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  with  the  Morterud 
system  in  their  sulphite  mill.  Mr.  Bothwell  and  Mr. 
Olssen  replied.  It  was  evident  from  their  remarks 
that  their  opinion  was  far  from  complimentary,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  having  been  encountered.  A  particular 
source  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  use  of  defective  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Newell,  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  who  sup- 
plied the  pipe  in  question,  explained  that  they  were 
not  advised  of  the  purpose  intended  nor  were  proper 
specifications  furnished.  Charcoal  iron,  pipe  could  not 
be  obtained  and,  on  the  manufacturers  recommenda- 
tion, they  supplied  good  material  for  an  ordinary  pip- 
ing job,  but  it  was  not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  use 
and  failed.  ■ 

The  discussion  had  a  decided  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  a  personal  dispute.  The  chairman  concluded  the 
debate  ably  and  diplomatically  by  making  the  follow- 
ing keen  observation:  It  would  seem,  gentlemen,  it 
is  like  any  machine  when  we  start  building  something 
new.  Unless  the  requirements  are  known  there  are 
apt  to  be  some  slips,  and  for  that  reason  everybody 
ought  to  be  very  careful.  The  mere  fact  that  certain 
pipes  which  were  specified  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
certain  workmanship,  which  is  an  understood  fact  in 
the  European  shops,  had  not  been  specified  in  Amer- 
ican shops,  makes  some  difference;  it  always  comes 
down  to  the  same  thing.  You  cannot  be  careful  enough, 
because  it  always  takes  time  to  develop  somethmg  to 
suit  the  locality  and  the  country. 

This  is  a  European  process,  and  it  is  a  mistake  that 
a  great  many  people  make  to  have  machinery  design- 
ed in  Europe  and  built  in  America.  Gentlemen,  that 
will  seldom  work.  You  have  a  different  method  of  do- 
ing the  work  out  here ;  you  have  different  standards 
of  "workmanship,  and  consequently,  I  would  not  to-day 
accept  a  machine  designed  in  Europe  and  built  in 
America.  They  are  failures;  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
them  and  without  making  any  reference  to  this  speci- 
fic apparatus,  I  think  the  Technical  Section  should  be 
very  careful  in  accepting  European  designs  for  use 
under  our  conditions. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-9.  The  determination  of  hypochlorites  and 
chlorates  in  presence  of  each  other.  I.  M.  Kolthoff. 
Utrecht.  Pharm.  Weekblad  55,  1289-95  (1918).  In 
determining  HOCl  by  oxidation  of  AsoOg,  the  drop  test 
on  Kl-starch  paper  can  be  avoided  by  direct  use  of 
indigo,  or  better  still  methyl  red  in  the  acid  solution. 
The  titration  can  be  carried  out  in  either  acetic  acid  or 
HCl  solution,  without  any  interference  by  chlorates. 
Contrary  to  the  HOCl  determination,  indigo  is  a  bet- 
ter indicator  than  methyl  red  for  titrating  chlorates. 
The  best  procedure  is  to  add  10  ee.  of  29%  HCl  and  10 
cc.  of  sample  to  25  cc.  of  0.1  N  As^O.,  boil  gently  for 
five  minutes,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  ASjO.,  with  0.1  N 
KBrOg.  In  commercial  powder,  loss  of  available 
CI  is  more  often  due  to  faulty  packing  or  shipping 
allowing  the  material  to  get  wet,  than  to  fraudulent 
adulteration.  This  can  usually  be  decided  by  deter- 
mining both  the  hypochlorite  and  the  chlorate  con- 


tent before  .shipping  and  after  receiving.  The  loss  of 
available  CI  will  appear  as  increase  of  chlorate.  The 
strength  of  CI  is  readily  determined  by  the  method 
described  above  for  hypochlorites. — Chem.  Abs. 

A-12.     Pine  rosin.     W.  Fahron  Chem  Umschau 
Fete,  Oele,  Wachse,  Harzc  25,  3-5  (1918).    The  rosin 
examined  was  obtained  by  dissolving  residues  of  pine 
in  NaOH  and  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  HCl.  Petro- 
leum ether  dissolved  only  2.1%  ether  less  than  half;  it 
was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  NHj  up  to  a  very 
small  residue.    The  residue  from  extraction  with  pe- 
troleum ether  could  not  be  extracted  with  ether  be- 
cause the  undissolved  matter  hardened  together.  The 
separation  of  the  rosin  in  three  different  parts ;  A 
soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  B  soluble  in  ether,  C  so- 
luble in  alcohol  was  made  in  the  following  way;  the 
rosin  was  dissolved  in  NH3,  the  solution  covered  with 
ether  in  a  separatory  funnel,  then  an  excess  of  HCl 
added   and   the   mixture  was  immediately  strongly 
shaken.    The  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  ether 
solution  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  petrol- 
eum ether.    A  amounts  to  about  6%,  is  clear  yellow, 
bright,  amorphous,  viscous  mass  that  becomes  soft  by 
mild  heat,  acid  value,  139.2;  iodine  value  (Wijs), 
82.6;  (calculated  for  abietic  acid  CooHgn  185.4  and  166.9 
respectively) ;  A,  then,  does  not  consist  exclusively  of 
free  abietic   acid.    The   neutral   compounds  present 
were  estimated  to  21.2% ;  these  could  be  decomposed 
with  alcohol  alkali  into  4.8%  acids  and  16.4%  unsapo- 
nifiable  matter.    The  rosin  acid  liberated  from  the 
neutral  compounds  was  a  hard  rosin  analogous  to  colo- 
l)hony,  saponification  value  221.2.    This  number,  much 
too  high  for  abietic  acid,  together  with  the  low  iodine 
value,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  A  contains  derivatives 
of  hydroxyabietic  acids  soluble  in  petroleum  ether.  B 
is  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder;  becomes  soft  and 
plastic  while  boiling  with  water;  holds  obstinately 
water  back  that  can  be  removed  while  evaporating 
with  alcohol.      The  water-free  residue  is  completely 
molten,  when  cooled  solidifies  to  2a  red-brown  mass 
similar  to  colophony,  not  viscous  and  easily  piilver- 
able ;  iodine  value  68.4.     B  is  an  auto-oxidation  pro- 
duct of  A  or  of  abietic  acid.    C  is  an  amorphous  hy- 
drated  powder,  melts  more  difficultly  than  B ;  iodine 
value  57.9.    C  also  is  probably  an  auto-oxidation  pro- 
duct of  A.    Composition  of  the  rosin;  4%  H,0,  5.8% 
A,  M.5%  B.  55.7%  C— Chem.  Abs. 

D.O  Celluloss  substitute,  A.  N.  Anderson  and  C. 
Vig.  Norw.,  28,771,  Apr.  29, 1918.  Wood  pulp  is  ground; 
the  long  fibres  are  separated  and  treated  chemically  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature  and  finally  passed 
through  a  crusher.— Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Simple  method  for  determining  sulfur  dioxide. 
G.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Capps  and  S.  H.  Katz,  Mining  Sci. 
Press  117,  415-8  (1918).  The  authors  describe  in  de- 
tail, with  grahps  and  an  illustration,  a  method  and 
apparatus  for  determining  SOj  by  I  titration  for  the  use 
of  engineers  working  in  the  field.  The  apparatus  is 
strong,  cheap,  easily  replaceable,  and  assembled  into  a 
case  designed  for  portability.  The  method  is  not 
accurate  beyond  2  significant  figures,  but  has  a  range 
of  about  10  parts  per  mil.  by  volume  to  1%  or  more, 
(as  in  atmosphere  of  pulp  mill).  "With  the  aid  of  a 
table  giving  the  effect  upon  the  senses  of  varying  con- 
centrations of  SO.,,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  small 
proportions  of  SO.,  without  analysis.— Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Alcohol  from  waste  sulfite  liquor.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Kee,  U.S.  1,284,740,  Nov.  12,  Waste  sulfite  liquor 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  BaS  under  oxidizing  con- 
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ditions,  forming  a  sludge  containing  BaSO^  and  elimin- 
ating injurious  S  compounds  and  the  sludge  is  furnac- 
ed  under  reducing  conditions  to  regenerate  the  BaS. 
The  purified  liquor  is  fermented  \vith  yeast. — Chem. 
Abs. 

E-2,  Dyes  from  waste  sulfite  liquor.  J.  Puringj  U; 
S;  1,283,296,  Oct.  29.  100  cubic  centimeters  of  30°  Be 
Waste  sulfite  liquor  is  mixed  with  10  grams  of  a-naph- 
thylamine  and  the  latter  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat- 
ing The  material  is  then  cooled  and  2-25  cc.  .strong 
HNO3  added.  Intumescence  results  with  production 
of  a  gray  porous  mass.  A  1-2%  solution  formed  from 
this  product  dyes  wool,  silk  or  leather  directly  by  mere 
immersion,  removal,  washing  and  drying.  The  shade 
produced  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  HNO3  used. 
With  small  amounts  of  HNO3,  the  dye  gives  flesh  co- 
loured tints;  with  larger,  bright  yellows,  and  with  in- 
termediate proportions  intermediate  shades.  In  some 
instances  additional  HNO3  may  be  dissolved  in  the  dye 
bath  itself.  Different  results  are  obtained  by  adding 
the  HNO3  in  stages.  E.g.,  if  to  a  mixture  formed  from 
the  a-naphthylamine  and  waste  liquor,  in  the  same 
quantities  as  above  there  be  added  2.5%  HNO3  in  suc- 
cesive  small  portions  with  constant  stirring,  a  reddish 
brown  H.,0-soluble  composition  is  obtained.  This  will 
dye  flesh  color.  If  2.5%  more  HNO3  be  added,  the 
composition  assumes  a  violet  color  and  will  dye  wool 
and  silk  brown  from  a  neutral  bath.  On  adding  5% 
acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  and  the  mass  in- 
tumesces.  On  drying,  this  product  forms  a  blue-black 
powder,  dyeing  silk  and  wool  a  yellow-brown.  Using 
20%  of  HNO3  in  all,  a  brownish  yellow  powder  is  ob- 
tained which  is  more  soluble  than  the  product  obtained 
with  a  total  of  10%  of  acid  and  which  dyes  wool  and 
silk  bright  yellow  from  a  neutral  bath.  Various  dyes 
of  somewhat  similar  character  may  be  also  obtained  by 
using,  instead  of  a-naphthylamine,  either  phenol,  cre- 
sols,  aniline  benzene,  toluene,  or  zylene.  The  colors 
produced  on  wool,  hair,  silk  or  leather  are  fast  to  soap, 
NH^OH,  soda  and  bleaching  soda.  Chromic  acid  and 
-bleaching  powder  change  some  of  the  shades  produc- 
ed.— Chem.  Abs. 

E-0.  M-0.  Luting  composition.  S.  Tamarai,  U.S.  1,- 
281,702,  Oct.  15.  Ah  acid-proof  luting  composition, 
suitable  for  use  on  vessels  of  reinforced  concrete  is 
formed  by  mixing  molten  S  1  part  with  graphite  3 
parts  and  stirring  and  applying  the  mixture  after 
heating  it  to  about  170°.  Paraffin  may  also  be  added 
to  the  mixture. — Chem.  Abs. 

F-5,  Digesting  cellulose  materials  with  sulfate  liquor, 

0.  G.  Stage.  U.  S.  1,279,604,  Sept.  24.  After  treating 
wood  chips  or  similar  cellulosic  materials  with  a  solu- 
tion of  NaoSO^,  NaOH,  Na^S,  Na2C03  in  a  digester, 
part  of  the  black  liquor  is  withdrawn,  weak  liquor  is 
introduced  into  the  digester  to  replace  the  liquor  with- 
drawn, the  pulp  in  the  digester  is  washed  by  the  liquor 
thus  weakened  and  the  liquors  are  well  preserved  un- 
der digester  heat  and  pressure  to  maintain  them  in 
vcondition  for  subsequent  burning  without  loss. 

F-5.  Wood  cellulose,  etc.  Aktiebolaget  Cellulosa. 
Brit.  116,288,  May  27,  1918.  In  obtaining  cellulose  by 
boiling  raw  material  such  as  wool  with  NaOH  lye,  the 
lye  is  subjected  during  the  boiling  to  a  "contact  sub- 
stance" having  a  reducing  action,  such  as  mercury. 
The  boiler  is  given  a  thin  coating  of  Hg  once  every  14 
days,  by  filling  it  with  0.001  normal  HgClg  solution. 
The  lye  used,  which  must  be  free  from  S.  contains  about 


60  grams  of  Na^O  per  liter  and  its  strength  is  main- 
tained by  adding  lye  during  the  boiling;  operation.  The 
temperature  is  149-70°  and  additional  pressure  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  soda  from  the  dry  distillation 
of  waste  liquor  in  the  waste  lye  from  a  previous  boil- 
ing after  it  has  been  freed  from  lignin  by  COg.  Air 
may  be  removed  from  the  material  to  be  treated  by 
drenching  it  with  HgO  or  by  exhausting  the  boiler  be- 
fore admitting  the  dye.  The  used  lye  may  be  regene- 
rated.— Chem.  Abs. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  production  of  alkalies  and  chlor- 
ine. N.  Stratham.  Brit.  118,355,  Sept.  26,  1917.  A 
diaphragm  between  an  anode  chamber  and  an  empty 
cathode  chamber  allows  passage  of  sufficient  electro- 
lyte to  prevent  back  diffusion  of  NaOH.  It  may  be 
faced  on  the  discharge  side  with  less  porous  material 
arranged  so  as  to  render  the  lower  parts  of  the  dia- 
phragm less  permeable  than  the  upper  parts.  Uniform 
percolation  throughout  the  diaphram  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. The  body  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  of  asbes- 
tos or  board  paper,  and  the  facing  of  finer  asbestos, 
incorporated  with  or  applied  to  the  body,  and  either 
stepped  or  steadily  increasing  in  thickness  downwards. 
Percolation  takes  place  preferably  at  such  rate  that 
with  concentrated  brine  in  the  anode  compartment,  the 
cathode  liquid  may  contain  about  equal  proportions 
by  weight  of  alkali  and  salt,  say  11  parts  of  the  form- 
ed to  10-11  parts  of  the  latter.  A  direct  overflow 
from  the  anode  compartment  of  about  100  ce.  of  brine 
per  square  foot  of  diaphragm  surface  may  be  provid- 
ed for.  The  perforated  cathodes  may  be  sustained  by 
perforated  ribs  on  coverplates. — Chem.  Abs. 

H-5.  Sulphite  wood  pulp.  (Bleaching)  V.  Drewsen. 
U.  S.  1,283,144,  Oct.  29.  Sulphite  wood  pulp  from 
spruce,  hemlock,  fir  or  balsam  wood  is  refined  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose, 
by  bleaching  for  4-8  hours  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  washing,  and  then  boiling  under 
pressure  for  several  hours  with  an  aqueous  NaOH  so- 
lution to  dissolve  and  remove  the  oxy-  and  hydro- 
cellulose,  washing,  and  again  bleaching  with  bleach- 
ing powder  while  keeping  its  solubility  in  KOH  be- 
low 7%. — Chem.  Abs. 

H-5  Treating  lignocellulose  preliminary  to  bleach- 
ing. A.  R.  de  Vains  and  J.  F.  T.  Peterson.  Holland, 
2,395,  Apr.  2,  1918.  Cellulose  is  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  CI  water,  then  with  H2O  alone,  and  finally  with 
a  slightly  alkaline  solution. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-18   Indurating  and  waterproofing  fibre  board. 

W.  V.  Lander.  U.  S.  1,278,943,  Sept.  17.  Fibre  board 
or  similar  porous  material  is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
rosin  and  petroleum  residuum  in  gasoline  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  material  and  gasoline  is  afterward  eva- 
porated from  the  impregnated  material. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-18  Fibreboard  resistant  to  fire  and  water.  A.  L. 
Clapp.  U.  S.  1,280,400,  Oct.  1.  A  fire  and  water-re- 
■  sisting  fibreboard  is  prepared  by  treating  bark,  moss, 
straw,  or  similar  vegetable  material  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali  partially  to  dissolve  the  material,  mix- 
ing the  solution  and  residue  thus  obtained  with  wood 
pulp,  jute  or  other  fibrous  cellulose  in  HjO,  reducing 
the  fibrous  cellulose  and  other  solid  constituents  of  the 
mixture  to  a  finely  divided  condition,  forming  the 
stock  into  sheets  after  the  addition  of  a  metallic  salt 
such  as  alum,  to  precipitate  the  dissolved  cellulosic 
material  throughout  the  mixture,  and  drying  the 
sheets. — Chem.  Abs. 
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Josepli  H.  Copeman,  for  many  years  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Greenshields  and  Company,  Montreal,  and  has  enter- 
ed upon  his  new  duties. 

Federal  charters  have  been  granted  to  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  with  a  share  capi- 
tal of  $300,000,  and  to  the  Herald  Press,  Limited, 
Montreal,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  amount. 

George  Charters  is  superintendent  of  the  ground- 
wood  mill  at  Grand 'Mere.  He  has  been  with  the 
Laurentide  Co.  five  years.  Since  last  June  he  has 
been  in  U.  S.  aviation  service. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  Canadian 
Kraft,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal  and 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture,  export,  im- 
port, bixy  and  sell  paper  and  paper  goods  of  all  kinds. 
The  incorporators  are  F.  B.  Common,  Geo.  R.  Dren- 
nan,  H.  W.  Jackson,  F.  G.  Bush  and  Mr.  J.  O'Brien, 
all  of  Montreal. 

Hei'bert  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  has  I'eturned  from  the  Old  Country,  where 
lie  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  charge  of  the  London 
office  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Sheriff  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  will 
later  on  return  to  London.  He  reports  that  the  out- 
look for  trade  with  the  Mother  Land  is  promising  and 
believes  that  business  in  the  export  paper  line  will 
greatly  expand  as  ocean  tonage  becomes  more  and 
more  available  and  carriage  rates  are  reduced  Ito 
normal. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  Lalonde 
Bros,  and  Company,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at 
Cochrane,  Ont.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The 
company  is  empowered  to  secure  and  operate  saw- 
mills and  to  enter  into  the  business  of  lumber  merchants 
and  to  buy  and  sell  pulpwood  and  other  wood  pro- 
ducts. The  incorporators  are  R.  E.  Lalonde,  T.  A.  La- 
londe, J.  E.  Groulx,  Hilair  Hayes  and  George  E.  La- 
londe, all  of  Cochrane. 

The  last  number  of  Le  Digesteur  relates  the  trip 
and  services  of  the  Grand'  Mere  fire  department  when 
the  big  fire  occurred  at  the  Belgo-Canadian  plant  last 
month.  Chief  Blanchette  and  his  17  assistants  did 
good  work,  $100,000  was  a  big  loss,  but  it  might  have 
been  worse.  Two  pictures  of  the  fire  are  shown.  In 
the  same  issue  is  a  pictiire  of  a  frozen  wolf,  weighing 
140  lbs.,  that  was  trapped  at  the  Laurentide  logging 
camp  at  Lae  Panage. 

Geo.  W.  Dickson,  safety  engineer  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  recently 
spent  two  days  in  Grand'  Mere,  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  for  a  number  of  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ground  Wood  Department  at  the  Laur- 
entide. 

J.  Brennan,  late  of  the  U.  S.  army,  stationed  at 
Cleveland,  has  returned  to  Grand'  Mere.  He  used  to 
be  chemist  for  the  company. 


The  leading  officials  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
are  much  pleased  at  the  announcement  just  made  in 
the  United  States  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  definitely  refused  the  request  of  publishers 
to  re-open  the  question  of  newsprint  prices  from  May 
1st  to  July  31st  last,  so  that  the  only  recourse  left  is 
an  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
l)eal.  Under  alf  the  circumstances  it  is  thought  very 
unlikely  that  such  appeal  will  be  taken. 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  .shut 
down  on  March  Sth.  According  to  despatches  this 
is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  slackness  in  the  pulp 
market,  and  attitude  -of  organized  labor  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  output  of  open-shop  mills.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  jjlant  will  remain  idle  for 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  while  pulp  is  not 
being  manufactured,  extensive  repair  work  is  being 
carried  out. 


SEEKS  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  PULP  WOOD 
CONCESSIONS. 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature  recently.  Mr.  Proudfoot, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  asked  from  the  government 
replies  to  certain  questions  regarding  the  pulp  wood 
concessions  of  J.  J.  Carrick,  ex-M.P.  of  Port  Arthur, 
respecting  the  Pic  River  and  Black  Sturgeon  River 
limits  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  and  the  reason  of 
their  non-development  as  required  in  the  terms  of 
sale  under  which  large  pulp  and  paper  plants  were 
to  be  erected  on  the  properties. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson  replied  that  Mr.  Carrick 
became  possessed  of  the  concessions  as  a  purchaser  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  by  public  tender,  and 
the  non-erection  of  the  industries  was  attributable  to 
war  conditions,  and  the  suspension  of  operations  in 
the  providing  of  electric  power  from  Lake  Xipigon. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  nature  of  the  replies  of  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
Forests  and  Mines,  and  has  now  asked  for  a  return  of 
all  documents  covering  the  original  sale  of  the  liniits 
to  Mr.  Carrick,  agreements  connected  therewith  or 
supplementary  thereto,  and  letters  and  telegram- 
passing  between  the  Ontario  Government  or  any  oi 
its  members  or  officials  and  Mr.  Carrick  or  any  one 
acting  in  his  behalf  with  reference  to  the  limits. 


PULPWOOD  IN  SHERBROOKE  SECTION. 

The  opinion  of  well-posted  pulpwood  men  of  Sher- 
brooke  indicate  that  recent  slackness  in  pulpwood 
movements  is  due  to  lack  of  cars  and  the  fact  that 
American  mills  have  fair,  but  not  large,  stocks. 
Seax'cely  25  per  cent,  of  the  demand  is  filled,  and 
farmers  are  selling  regularly.  There  is  no  uidication 
of  lower  prices,  while  some  producers  are  said  to  be 
holding  their  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  better  de- 
mand and  higher  prices. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  March  17. — It  is  now  four  months  and 
more  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  those  who 
thought  the  bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  paper  mar- 
ket and  that  prices  would  tumble,  have  another  guess 
coming  to  them.  Only  on  three  lines  have  there  been 
any  reduction  and  these  are  so  slight  that  no  material 
effect  has  been  experienced.  Kraft  paper  was  re- 
duced a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  white 
blanks  came  down  about  twenty  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  attempt  of  American  mills  to  flood  the  Canadian 
market,  and  this  week  there  was  a  drop  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  toilet  paper.  Tissues  remain  the  same  and  a 
fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done,  the  mills  keep- 
ing busy. 

The  paper  box  manufacturers  have  been  notified  that 
the  present  prices  will  continue  another  three  months. 
This  will  give  stability  to  this  branch  of  the  industry 
as  manufacturers  can  go  ahead  and  carry  out  contracts 
and  make  such  purchases  as  required  to  do  the  work 
in  hand.  Manufacturers  of  fancy  stationery  are  busy 
and  envelope  factories  are  active. 

"With  the  advent  of  spring  printed  matter  is  going 
out  in  large  quantities  and  advertising  is  increasing 
with  all  the  papers  which  makes  business  better  as 
the  weeks  pass.  In  the  rag  market  trade  in  all  lines 
is  good,  but  in  the  paper  stock  arena  things  are  quiet 
and  there  has  been  a  slight  drop  in  No.  1  white  en- 
velope cuttings  and  white  blanks,  while  on  No.  1  print 
manilas  there  has  been  a  small  advance.  The  scrap 
paper  market  is  dull  owing  to  the  board  mills  not 
iDuy  heavily.  Stocks  with  jobbers  are  getting  lower 
all  the  while  and  buying  is  therefore  on  the  increase. 
Deliveries  are  good  and  sheathing  and  roofing  papers 
are  going  to  be  in  big  demand  owing  to  the  promising 
building  activities. 

Book  mills  are  busy  and  with  more  settled  labor 
conditions  coupled  with  transportation  facilities  that 
are  satisfactory,  there  is  not  any  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
Prices  are  holding  firm  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
advanced,  particularly  on  the  cheaper  lines  supplied 
to  publishers  on  which,  in  the  past,  the  manufacturers 
contend  they  have  not  been  making  any  money.  There 
is  in  the  trade  a  disposition  to  move  slowly  yet,  for 
conditions  regarding  the  future  are  by  no  means  settled 


and  a  sane  policy  is  being  adopted  by  all  mills  who 
are  not  loading  up  with  large  quantities  of  pulp  or 
other  raw  materials. 

The  sulphite  pulp  business  is  still  quiet  and  demand 
is  only  fair.  Export  continues  good  and  prices  remain 
the  same  as  quoted.  Some  niills  have  shut  off  a  portion 
of  their  output  until  the  situation  improves  and  are 
at  present  marking  time.  Newsprint  mills  are  busy  and 
the  amount  of  news  exported  continues  to  run  high. 
It  is  expected  that  the  figures  of  export  for  the  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  the  31st  of  this  month,  will  show  that 
the  export  business  done  has  been  well  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  "While  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  manufacturers 
in  other  lines  are  somewhat  uneasy  about  the  ag- 
gressive attitude  on  the  fiscal  question  assumed  by 
the  farmers  of  the  West,  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is 
not  vitally  concerned.  Any  changes  following  low 
tariff  sentiment  which  comes  from  the  prairies  is  not 
likely  to  affect  this  industry  adversely.  The  fact  that 
two  large  companies  are  doubling  their  capital  stock, 
one  to  undertake  further  extensions  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  line  and  the  other  to  embark  in  this  enterprise 
shows  that  the  future  is  viewed  with  confidence.  The 
activity  of  pulp  and  paper  stock  on  the  various  ex- 
changes is  an  encouraging  sign  and  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  many  millions  will 
be  invested  in  the  industry.  Paper  companies  are 
acquiring  additional  timber  and  pulpwood  limits  which 
is  a  splendid  omen  that  things  are  very  bright  so  far 
as  the  discerning  ones  can  see  for  the  further  advance- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  industry  in  the  Dominion. 

The  hearing  of  the  newsnrint  investigation  will  likely 
be  resumed  in  Ottawa  at  the  end  of  the  present  month 
Avhen  further  statements  covering  costs  on  some  of 
the  leading  plants  will  be  presented.  It  is  then  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Pringle  will  name  a  new  figure  for  the 
product  which  Avill  go  to  the  Appeal  Tribunal.  When 
the  peace  terms  in  Europe  are  signed,  the  manufac- 
turers believe  that  the  paper  investigation  will  then  be 
called  off  and  no  further  attempt  at  arbitrary  regula- 
tion of  prices  be  proceeded  with.  It  is  understood 
that  the  counsel  for  the  publishers  of  periodicals  and 
trade  papers  have  entered  a  protest  against  Axiditor 
niarkson  not  proceeding  with  his  investigation  as  to 
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the  cost  and  selling  price  of  sulphite.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  to  audit  the  books 
of  the  Riordon  Co.  to  ascertain  the  figures  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  producing  sulphite  pulp.  The  out- 
put of  that  company  is  taken  very  little  by  Canadian 
book  mills,  most  of  which  have  their  own  plants  and, 
no  matter  what  figure  the  Riordon  Co.  placed  on  their 
product  it  could  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  of  the  book  mills. 
However,  it  is  now  thought,  in  view  of  the  protest 
that  has  come  to  hand,  Controller  Pringle  may  call 
upon  the  Riordon  Co.  to  furnish  him  with  a  statement 
covering  their  costs  and  selling  price  for  the  period 
under  review  Avithout  requiring  an  examination  of  the 
company's  books  by  the  auditor,  unless,  following  the 
receipt  of  such  statement,  a  verification  by  the  auditor 
as  to  any  disputed  return  may  be  thought  advisable. 


Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  .$5.25 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  Blanks  $1.15 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.50 

No.  1  magazine  $1.50 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.30 

No,  1  manilas  $2.10 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.20 

Folded  news  75c 

Over-issue  news  90e 

Kraft  $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  60c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  $11.. 50 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  $10.00 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  $9.25 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  $9.25 

Bleached  shoe  clip  $9.25 

Unbleached  shoe  clip  $8.75 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  $9.75 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  $7.50 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  $9.25 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  $9.00 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)   -$4.00 

Flock  and  satinettes  .$2.10 

Tailor  rags  $2.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  15. — Quietness  continues  to  be 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  paper  market. 
Still,  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand this  week  for  at  least  certain  kinds  of  paper, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  has  ruled  generally  steady. 
Prices  have  sagged  in  just  a  few  instances  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  secure  busi- 
ness, and  con.suiners  have  .shown  slightly  more  will- 
ingness to  hny  at  the  reduced  quotations.  There  has 
been  no  concerted  price  cutting,  however.  On  the 
contrary,  producers  are  quoting  at  levels  in  close 
proximity  to  tho.se  named  for  some  time  past,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  shoAvn  to  lower  prices  to  any 
material  extent. 

Reports  have  it  that  export  demand  for  paper  has 
increased.  Tt  is  said  on  liigli  authority  that  mills 
are  bookinu'  considerable  business  of  this  character, 
which  would  indicate  that  foreign  buyers  are  at  last 
coming  into  the  market.  Anticipations  have  been 
and  still  are  that  once  export  trade  opens  up  an  ex- 
tensive business  be  done.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  consumers  in  South  America  will  have 
to  secure  their  supplies  of  paper  in  this  market  for 
at  least  the  immediate  future.    European  producers 


are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  supply  them,  and  the 
probabilities  are  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are. 
Then,  too,  if  reports  can  be  believed,  prices  prevail- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  England  for 
instance,  are  so  high  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
consumers  in  the  southern  republics  will  buy  there 
when  they  can  get  such  paper  as  they  require  in  the 
United  States  at  far  more  attractive  prices. 

The  newsprint  market  is  well  maintained.  Demand 
is  fairly  active,  and  .shipments  by  mills  are  very  close 
to  the  current  production.  In  fact,  talk  has  been 
heard  in  the  trade  to  the  effect  that  some  manufac- 
turers are  having  difficulty  in  supplying  all  of  their 
customers.  This  would  seem  to  be  hardly  true,  how- 
ever, for  wheji  all  is  said  and  done,  the  present  eon- 
sumption  of  print  paper  is  certainly  no  more  than 
normal,  if  on  a  par  with  that  customary  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  With  the  fixed  price  question  again  to 
be  taken  up  on  March  21.  publishers  naturally  are  not 
purchasing  any  more  paper  for  the  moment  than  they 
actually  need,  which  condition  holds  the  demand  dovna 
below  proportions  it  would  possibly  assume  were  the 
situation  different. 

Book  papers  seem  to  have  taken  on  more  life.  De- 
mand has  expanded  to  a  degree  and  there  is  a  moder- 
ately voluminous  business  passing  in  practically  all 
lines  of  book  stock.    Prices  are  steady,   with  manu- 
facturers insistent  on  full  quoted  figures.  Buying 
interest  in  tissue  papers  also  is  fairly  active,  and  the 
situation  in  this  grade  of  paper  is  marked  by  firm- 
ness.   No.  1  white  tissue  continues  to  sell  at  around  I 
$1.15,  while  No.  2  white  and  manila  tissue  are  quot-  i 
able  at  between  $1.00  and  $1.05.  Wrappings  are  quiet  I 
and  quotations  have  been  loAvered  slightly.  Consiim- 
ers  are  absorbing  only  small  quantities  as  their  needs 
develop,  and  mills  are  forced  to  be  content  with  scat- 
tered orders  for  limited  tonnages  of  paper. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  little,  if  any,  better  vol- 
ume. Buyers  of  this  class  of  paper  also  are  restrict- 
ing the  size  of  their  orders  to  a  noticeable  degree, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  sales  involve  unimportant  quan- 
tities.   Prices  are  maintained,  however. 

The  board  market  is  quiet  and  easy.  The  recent 
drop  in  prices  has  induced  few  buyers  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  operations,  and  current  business  is  of 
narroAV  proportions.  There  has  been  no  further  re- 
action in  values,  and  indications  are  that  prices  have 
touched  bottom,  at  least  for  a  time.  Manufacturers 
assert  that  they  have  lowered  quotations  to  the  low- 
est possible  point  under  prevailing  production  costs, 
and  that  if  they  reduce  prices  further  there  will  be 
no  profit  in  their  operations. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  situation  in  mechanically 
ground  wood  is  characterized  by  dullness.  Consumers 
evince  little  or  no  desire  to  accept  the  offerings  of  | 
sellers,  claiming  to  have  their  present  requirements  i 
covered  by  contract  supplies,  and  being  unwilling  to  \ 
buy  ahead.    Qiiotations  are  mainly  nominal.    No.  1 
pulp,  fi-eshly  ground  and  of  an  all-spruce  variety,  is 
available  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  but  in 
the  absence  of  actual  transactions,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  supplies  could  be  secured  at  lower  fig- 
ures or  not.    Indications  are  that  some  producers 
could  bp  induced  to  sell  for  less,  for  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  average  grinder  has  surplus  stocks  on 
band  and  is  anxious  to  move  a  portion  of  his  hold- 
ings. 

CHEMICAL-  PULP.— Very  little  fresh  activity  has  ■ 
been  noted  in  the  chemical  pulp  market.     Demand  is  | 
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at  a  low  ebb,  and  dealers  and  importers  report  hav- 
ing scant  success  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  consum^ 
ers  to  buy  irrespective  of  the  prices  quoted.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  just  what  market  prices  are.  So  few 
sales  have  come  to  light  that  it  is  an  almost  impossi- 
bility to  guage  values.  Domestic  bleached  pulp  has 
sold" at  5.50c.  a  pound  at  the  pulp  mill,  and  quotatiojis 
on  this  one  grade  are  fairly  well  established  at  this 
level,  though  the  probabilities  are  supplies  could  be 
purchased  in  some  quarters  for  less.  Newsprint  snil- 
phite  is  quotable  at  a  nominal  range  of  3.25  to  3.50c 
per  pound,  while  domestic  easy  bleaching  is  priced  at 
4  25  to  4.50c  and  domestic  craft  at  4.50  to  4.75c.  For- 
eign pulp  is  firmly  held  despite  the  light  demand 
from  consuming  sources. 

RAGS.— Papermaking  rags  are  moving  into  mill 
channels  only  in  a  limited  w^ay.  There  has  been. some 
demand  in  evidence  this  week  for  the  better  grades  of 
material,  but  aggregate  buying  has  involved  no  great 
(luantities  and  prices  have  just  about  held  their  own. 
Ilepacked  thirds  and  blues  have  been  bought  m  the 
local  market  by  manufacturers  at  3.25c  per  pound 
delivered  mill,  while  No.  1  old  Avhites  repacked  have 
sold  at  5.75  to  6.00c  delivered,  and  street  soiled  whites 
at  around  3.15e.  Roofing  rags  are  in  a  dormant  posi- 
tion. Felt  mills  are  doing  practically  no  buying  and 
prices  are  gradually  moving  to  lower  levels.  No.  1 
satinets  have  sold  to  mills  at  1.60  delivered,  and  prob- 
ably for  less.  New  rags  are  sought  only  in  small  lots, 
yet  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  dealers  are  holding  stock  for  better 
values  which  they  expect  to  prevail  later  on. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Moderate  activity  in  the  low 
(jualities  of  waste  paper  has  existed  this  week,  and 
there  has  been  a  slight  firming  up  of  prices  on  one  or 
two  grades.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  featured  the  de 
mand  and  sales  to  mills  at  40c  per  hundred  pounds 
have  been  recorded,  which  is  a  shade  more  than  con- 
sumers have  been  prone  to  pay  recently.  Flat  fold- 
ed news  has  sold  at  around  60c  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1 
manilas  at  80  to  90c,  and  over-issue  newspapers  at  75 
to  80c.  Flat  stock  has  moved  in  better  volume  at  a 
price  basis  of  between  1.35  and  1.45c  New  York  for 
heavy  books  and  magazines.  Shavings  have  ruled 
dull  and  prices  are  nominally  at  ranges  of  4.75  to  5.00 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  whites,  and  3.75  to 
4.00c.  for  soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  grade. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE— Scrap  bagging  continues 
to  be  largely  neglected  by  paper  manufacturers,  and 
few  sales  of  sizable  volume  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  days.  Consumers  claim  to  have  their 
needs  covered  for  a  time,  and  evince  practically  no  de- 
sire to  add  to  their  holdings  regardless  of  the  prices 
asked.  About  2.50c  a  pound  New  York  is  the  figure 
generally  quoted  by  sellers  on  No.  1  scrap  bagging, 
with  roofing  quoted  at  1.50e.  Old  manila  rope  is 
fairly  steady  in  price  under  a  moderate  call  from 
consuming  plants.  Strictly  No.  1  rope  is  selling  to 
mills  at  between  4.75  and  5.00c.  a  i)ound  New  York. 


Apropos  of  the  use  of  cellulose  for  food  and  fodder 
ill  Pjiirope,  we  note  that  French  wheat  may  contain  as 
high  as  2.48  per  cent  cellulose,  Australian  2.76  and 
Manitoba  3.02.  The  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum  cel- 
lulose content  is  1.63  to  1. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Sabbatoii  and  his  mother  have  left  for  a 
feAv  weeks'  rest  in  the  South. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  FOR  A  TRADE- 
MARK. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  give 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  paying  the  cost, 
for  the  best  design  for  a  trade-mark  or  insignia,  suit- 
able for  use  as  a  label  to  be  attached  to  the  various 
products  made  by  its  members,  submitted  on  or  be- 
fore April  15,  1919. 

The  proposed  purpose  for  the  trade-mark  is  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  Canadian-made  paper  by  enabling 
purchasers  readily  to  identify  such  paper  as  distinct 
from  that  made  in  countries  other  than  Canada. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  accepted  design  as  the 
basis  for  an  extensive  Advertising  Campaign  to  fa- 
miliarize the  public  with  facts  concerning  the  paper- 
making  industry  of  Canada. 

The  accepted  design  must  comply  with  the  folloAV- 
ing  requirements: — 

(1)  It  must  bear  the  words  "Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association." 

(2)  It  must  lend  it.self  to  reproduction  in  vari- 
ous dimensions  suitable  for  placing  on  ordinary 
boxes  of  stationery  and  for  packages  containing 
up  to  1,000  pounds  of  paper  or  more. 

(3)  It  must  be  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
black  or  in  two  or  more  colors,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  beaver  having  already 
been  adopted  as  a  paper  trade-mark  in  Canada, 
no  design  containing  a  picture  of  a  beaver  can  be 
considered. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone  living  in  Can- 
ada not  directly  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  It  is  open  to  employees  of 
any  paper  company  in  Canada,  among  others. 

Contestants  are  invited  to  submit  designs  and  to  at- 
tach thereto  their  own  value  for  the  drawing.  The 
^lOO  prize  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  price  set 
by  the  contestant  for  the  accepted  design.  All  other 
designs  submitted  will  either  be  paid  for  at  the  con- 
testant's own  valuation  or  returned  to  contestant. 

Designs  will  be  judged  on  their  originality,  sim- 
plicity, distinctiveness,  attractiveness  and  s\iitability 
for  the  purpose  proposed. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  an  independent  commit- 
tee of  three  competent  judges. 
All  entries  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  L.  DAWE, 

Secretary  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Assoc., 
304  Shaughiiessv  Building, 
137  McGill'  Street. 

]\IONTREAL. 


PRICE  BROS.  BOUGHT  PULPWOOD. 

Shareholders  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  in 
receipt  of  a  circular  offering  them  the  rights  to  sub- 
scribe to  share  in  a  syndicate  compo.sed  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Price,  the  president,  and  certain  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  purchased  a  valuable  property  last  fall. 

The  property  is  situated  on  the  Sault  au  Cochon 
River  (flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  180  miles 
below  Quebec  on  the  north  shore),  and  consists  of 
about  850  acres  of  timber  limits  under  lease  from  the 
Crown,  about  1,350  acres  of  freehold  land,  including 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  two  water-powers.  The 
limits  are  exceptionally  well  timbered  and  are  estim- 
ed  to  contain  ovpr  3.500.000  cords  of  pulpwood. 

The  river  is  good  for  driving  purposes,  and  the  pro- 
I)erty,  according  to  the  circular,  is  a  valuable  one. 
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MAnAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

SpoeiaUso  la 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

EstabUshed  ISM 
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Coupled  with  the  290  miles  of  limits,  the  700  acres 
of  freehold  land,  and  the  water  powers  owned  by  the 
Price  Bros,  organization,  this  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  in  all  the  province. 

Mill  Notes. 

The  new  iron  and  brass  foundry  is  now  in  full  op- 
eration, and  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  H  new  stock  regulator  are  practically  complet- 
ed, and  the  results  achieved  all  that  was  hoped  for.. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  protect  this  by  patent  rights. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  arrival  of  two  auditors  from  the  staff  of  the 
Government's  official  auditor,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Clark- 
son,  at  the  John  R.  Booth  plant  early  this  week,  toge- 
ther with  the  general  preparations  that  the  mills  are 
making  for  the  hearing  on  March  31,  featured  the 
newsprint  situation  at  Ottawa  up  to  early  this  week. 

The  auditors  will  likely  spend  the  greater  part,  if 
not  all  of  the  week  at  the  Booth  plant.  Reports  from 
mill  counsel  indicate  that  they  are  busy  preparing 
their  arguments  and  cases  for  the  hearing  at  Toronto 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  As  is  to  be  naturally  sup- 
posed, advance  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  could  hardly  be  expected,  and  beyond  the 
statement  that  they  were  preparing  for  what  they 
lioped  would  be  the  last  probe  session,  there  was  no 
further  announcement. 

Conditions  with  the  local  mills  remained  good  so 
far  as  labor  and  output  went.  The  mild  weather  con- 
tinued to  save  the  mills  a  considerable  coal  bill,  as 
contrasted  with  the  severe  winter  of  last  year. 


Mr.  J.  de  L.  Tache,  King's  Printer,  stated  to  the 
writer  late  last  week  that  there  was  the  possibility 
of  the  strike  of  the  printers  and  pressmen  tying  up 
the  demobilization  of  the  Canadian  forces  and  also 
seriously  interfering  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Re-Establi.shment 
Commission.  The  forms  u.sed  for  both  the.se,  as  well 
as  many  other  Government  departments  have  in  the 
past  been  printed  at  the  Printing  Bureau,  and  their 
non-issuance  since  the  strike  began  bears  promise  of 
seriously  handicapping  the  work  of  several  Govem- 
inent  departments  and  bodies. 

During  the  fir.st  part  of  this  week  some  interest- 
ing figures  to  the  paper  and  publishing  trade  of  the 
Dominion  were  given  by  the  King's  Printer  in  reply 
to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  press,  supposed- 
ly having  come  from  the  strikers'  publicity  commit- 
tee. It  shows  that  the  increased  expenditures  have 
not  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
work  of  this  department  since  1908. 

The  various  matters  in  dispute  regarding  the  trans- 
portation of  electric  power  in  which  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  figured  some  time  ago,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Exchequer  Court  for  disposal  by  an 
order  in  council  issued  by  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  act- 
ing Minister  of  Justice. 

This  step  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry 
Drayton,  controller  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy,  and  the  dispute  arises  out  of 
the  proportionment  of  power  to  munitions  factories. 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
power  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  manufacturing 
newsprint  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  diverted  to 
munition  factories. 


i  /INVESTMENT- SERV 


Do  You  Require  More  Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
has  been  "associated  with  the  development  and 
financing  of  Canada's  most  successful  pulp 
and  paper  enterprises. 
Among  them  are : 

Ahitihi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 

Brampton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Price  Bros.  &  Company. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
ness ;  increase  your  plant  capacity ;  or  acquire 
additional  properties? 

If  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  financ- 
ing your  requirements?  Our  Engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Royal  Securities 

^    ^CORP>  ORATION 
LIMITED 


164  St.  Jam«8  Street. 
MONTKEAI.. 


58  Klnsr  St.  West 
TORONTO 


Sale  of  Pulpwood  Lands 

in  Northern  Ontario 

The  Lake  Superior  Corporation  and  Algoma 
Eastern  Railway  Company  are  open  to 
negotiate  for  the  disposal  of  certain  lands 

Approximately  682,000  Acres 

situated  for  the  most  part  in  that  section  of  North- 
ern Ontario  known  as  the  Clay  Belt  and  compris- 
ing the  Townships  of  Storey,  Langemarck, 
Dowsley,  Nassau,  Shetland,  Staunton,  Orkney, 
Magladery,  Caithness,  Ryke^t,  Doherty,  Whig- 
ham.  Coppell,  Newton,  Dale,  McOwenf  Frater. 

The  lands  in  question  are  accessible  to  the  Algo- 
ma Central,  Trans-Continental,  Canadian  North- 
ern, and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  and  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  mak- 
ers, also  to  settlers,  in  view  of  their  agricultural 
possibilities. 

General  information  will  be  furnished  and  plans 
exhibited  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Alex.  Taylor,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  1428  Bank  of 
Hamilton  Building,  Toronto,  or  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  Algoma 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
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For  Every  Milk  Need 

Fresh,  sweet  separated  milk,  pas- 
teurized for  purity,  and  with  the  water 
removed  so  that  it  will  remain  pure 
and  fresh — that  is  Klim. 

Use  it  for  all  milk  needs  in  camp, 
boarding  house  and  home,  (except  in- 
fant feeding).  Economical,  conveni- 
ent, no  waste,  never  sours  nor  freezes. 

10-lb.  tins  at  all  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Grocers. 

Canadian  Milk  Products, 

Limited 
TORONTO 

Montreal,     Winnipeg,     St.  John. 

Canada    Food   Board  License  No.  14-242 


Cariaton  Piace 

TES,Ag.nt. 


lgalt  knife  CO. 

XALT  m  State  Street 


I   QUALITV  KNIVES 

FOR 

PLLP  &  PAPER  MILLS 


Write  i 


Contract  rVcpos 


Bleach 
Caustic 

Soda 

Chlorine 


The  ALLEN-MOORE  CELL  is  now 
used  in  seven  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  Merritton 
mill  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany in  Canada. 

We  can  furnish  not  only  the  cell — We 
can  design  and  operate  the  complete 
bleach  plant  and  bleachery. 

Allen  Electrolytic  Cell  Corporation 


PORTLAND,  Maine 
634  Congress  St. 


NEW  YORK 

347  Madison  Ave 
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ICOMBINATIONLINK-BELTl 


1  For  Elevating  and  Conveying  Purposes  1 


g  When  you  buylt  from  the  Canadian  Link-Bel<  Co.,  you  get — 

s  1.    A  pin  accurately  fitted  to  the  side  bars.    "We  use  a 

S  flat  portion  milled  accurately  on  the  end  of  the  pin,  fitting 

=  into  a  carefully  broached  hole  in  the  side  bar.    Other  mak- 

H  ers  depend  upon  forged  lugs  or  forged  necks  under  the  head 

=  to  hold  the  pin  in  place.    These  cannot  be  made  accurate 

=  enough  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  looseness.  When 

s  the  pin  gets  loose,  it  cuts  into  the  side  bar,  the  pitch 

5  elongates,  and  the  links  are  ready  for  the  scrap  pile, 

g  Length  of  life  in  service  is  increased  by  preventing  mo- 

@  tion  between  the  pin  and  the  steel  side  bars  which  hold  it. 

S  2.    Pins  and  Side  Bars  made  of  steel  having  75,000  to  80,- 

^  000  pounds  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  a  hard,  tough, 

g  durable  grade  of  stock.    Pins  rolled  smooth  after  forging  (as 

=  the  other  types  of  pins  cannot  be).    The  rolling  compresses 

S  and  trues  up  the  original  hard  scale  surface, 

g  3.    Cast  center  links  made  of  best  grade  of  malleable  Iron 

'  s  for  durability  and  strength. 

e  4.    Pin  holes  in  heads  of  links  cored  smooth  and  clean  uy 

s  a  special  process  of  manufacture,  and  forming  with  the  rl- 

S  gidly-held,  smooth,  hard  pins,  an  excellent  joint  for  durabt- 

1 

=  5.    Accurate  pitch  and  small  clearances,  furnished  by  ac-  a 

s  curately  made  patterns  and  dies.    This  preserves  the  ac-  s 

3  curacy  of  fit  between  wheels  and  Link-Belt,  and  makes  S 

g  both  more  durable.  g 

S  6.    Close-fitting  Joints  which   keep  out  gritty   material  g 

S  that  might  otherwise  work  in  and  cause  rapid  wear  in  many  S 

§  classes  of  work.  S 

i  Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,  Limited  | 


Manufacturing  Plant  and  OfficKt  at 

265  W.  WELLINGTON  ST.,  TORONTO 


m 
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BLOW  OFF 
VALVES 

Safe 
Simple 
Satisfactory 


Oui'  Valves  are  used 
exclusively  in  some 
of  the  largest  Can- 
adian Mills. 


We  have  one  of  the 
best  equipped 
machine  shops  in 
Canada  and  are  in  a 
position  to  machine 
castings  of  every  de- 
scription as  well  as  to 
manufacture  them. 


Immediate  Deliveries 
Work  Guaranteed. 
Prices  Right. 


ACID 


Weight  2,100  lbs. 

RESISTING  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


A  SPECIALTY 


OTTAWA  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


OTTAWA,  CANADA 


W.  M,  ARNOLD. 
Gen.  Manager 


T.  AHEARN. 
President 


WARREN  Y.  SOPER, 
Vlce.-Pres. 


W.  H.  INGLIS. 
Supt  of  Foundry 


I  So apstone  Linings  | 

I  Are  you  using  Soapstone  | 


FOR 


Lining  your  Smelting 
t  urnaces  ? 

ALBERENE  STONE 

(a  high  grade  close  grained  soapstone) 
IS  being  used  by  many  plants 


I  Alberene  Stone  Company  | 

I  223  East  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK  | 
I    214  Clinton  Street,      CHICAGO,  III.  | 


RELPaDARWEMPEIIRCE 

76  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 

LONDON,  E.G. 

Paper,  etc.,  Agents 


Importers  and  Exporters  of  all  classes  of  Paper. 
Special  ties :  Wrappings  and  Boards  of  all  kinds. 

Also  Importers  and  Exporters  of  Woodpulp  and 
other  Paper  making  materials. 

Also  Timber  and  Boxboard  Agents. 

(EstabUshed  1894). 
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Si  urievanf 


{TRADE  MARK) 


FUEL  ECONOMIZERS 


SAVE 

Fuel,  Wear  on  Boilers,  and  Cost 
of  Operating,    which    means  more 

MONEY 

In   your   Net    Profit   account.  Let 
us  send  you  our  Catalog 

NOW 

Describing  the  simplicity  of  the 
apparatus.       Ask    for    No.  222. 


THE 

.  STURTEVANT 

Engineering  staff,  backed  by  sixty 
years  of  manufacturing  experience  is 
at    your   call.        Our    department  for 

SERVICE 

assures     you     complete    and  lasting 

SATISFACTION 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


Factory  : 
Gait,  Ontario. 


Sales  Office  : 
Montreal,  919  New  Birks  Bldg. 
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CUT 
GEARS 

W    ^  V; 


CUT  GEARS 

All  Types  -  Any  Size 

Large  Capacity 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Van  Home  St.  -  TORONTO 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


[  STOCK  &  WW  CO. 

Paper  Mills: — Communicate  with  us  before  disposing  of 
discarded  Woolen  Felts  and  Dryer  Canvas. 

TORONTO,  Can. 


H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITeCTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Buildings  and  Equipments  Complete. 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Paper,  Board,  Pulp  and  Coating  Mills. 


Manufacturers  of 


Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


,Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushmg  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  I  of  the  cost. 
J  the  power,  and  i  of  your  floor  spact  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Wnrk  Successfully  on  all  Rinds  of  Stock 

Write  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLJN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER.  OHIO 
Ai^ents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Oc,  Limited 


Process  Engineers  Limited 

McGUI  BIdg.  Montreal 

Sole  Canadian  Selling  Afants  for 

Ernest  Scott  &  Company, 

Evaporators  and  Recovery 
Svstems  forChemical  Pulp  Mills 

R.  J.  Marx  (late  J.  Marx  &  Co.) 

Basalt  Lava  Stone  Beaier  Rolls 
Marx  Patented  Beaters 
Crystalline  Stone  Press  Roll 
Margalt  Suction  Rolls 
Lehmann  Rotary  Strainers 

(For  Paper  Machines) 

Lannoye  Pulpers 

Bleach  Process  Company, 

Electrolytic  Bleach  Systems 
Decew-Erfurt  Sizing  Process. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

18   years   experience   In   pulp  and   paper   mill  en- 
gineering exclusively. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICiTED. 

305  E.  Main  St.       Confederation  Lifo  BIdg. 

KALAMAZOO,   MICH.  TC^ONTO,  ONT. 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340      University  Street, 
Montreal 

Send  Enquiries  -  Estimates  Free 
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Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudlion. 

Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Sy^ems,  Induftrlal  Plants, 
-Reports.  Appraisals.  _ 


ENGINEERINa 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COBttPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St..  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEW  ALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


L  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  See.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills.  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By- Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Mass.,         V.  S.  A. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E..  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 

LANGDON  BUILDING, 
t^W  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EC)UIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  ^nd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH   L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


T.  Linsey  Crossley 

A.  M.  Can   Soc.  C.  B. 
Consulting  Chemist  Chemical  Engineer 

Pulp  &  Paper  Technology  &  Analysis 

UONTBEAIi.  TOBOKTO. 
318  I^agranohetlere  St.  Wert,  43  Scott  St., 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 
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EDITORIAL 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  ENGLAND. 

The  editor  was  recently  talking  with  a  representa- 
tive of  a  big  paper  mill  in  Quebec,  and  this  gentle- 
man remarked  on  the  outlook  for  Canadian  goods  in 
England.   He  said  that  while  to  outward  appearances 
the  English  embargo  on  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
had  been  removed,  that  this  was  not  actually  the 
case.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some  time  ago 
Atlantic  shipping,  which  had  been  exclusively  used 
on  munition  and  other  war  service,  was  partly  re- 
leased, to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent  for  hand- 
ling ordinary  freight.    The  proportion  was  later  in- 
creased to  fifty  per  cent  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  seems  that  recently  there  has  been  such  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  shipping  to  carry  over  food  stuffs 
and  other  absolutely  necessary  materials  that  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  have  piled  up  at 
the  seaports,  so  that  instead  of  freight  condition  be- 
ing easier,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  cargo 
space.    This,  of  course,  all  operates  to  the  advantage 
of  the  British  paper  mill,  as  far  as  Canadian  paper  is 
concerned,  as  it  shuts  out  imported  goods  from  the 
home  market.    It  also  operates  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Scandinavian  pulp  manufacturers  because,  while 
competition  for  ocean  shipping  keeps  freight  rates 
high  from  Canada  to  England,  the  almost  empty  bot- 
toms that  are  returning  from  Scandinavian  ports  to 
England  tend  to  keep  those  rates  at  a  very  low  point, 
thus  greatly  favoring  a  low  price  and  easy  delivery 
for  Scandinavian  pulps  in  the  British  market.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  complaint  from  the  British  paper- 
maker  about  getting  too  much  pulp,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be  a  very  serious  short- 
age of  these  materials. 

Advices  :^om  England  indicate  that  Swedish  pulp- 
wood  is  four  times  the  price  of  pre-war  days,  but 
that  production  of  pulp  may  be  expected  to  be  kept 
at  from  seventy  per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  of  for- 
mer figures.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  pulp  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time,  but  grave  doubts 
are  expressed  as  to  whether  sufficient  quantities 
will  be  available  next  year,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
getting  the  raw  material.  Some  Englishmen  would 
like  to  see  Canadian  mills  favored  to  a  greater  extent 
and  at  the  same  time  they  would  like  to  see  Germany 
prevented  from  obtaining  Scandinavian  pulp  until 
Allied  countries  are  supplied.  The  point  of  this  is 
clear  when  it  is  recalled  that  Germany  made  a  great 
proportion  of  her  800,000  tons  of  pulp  from  wood  im- 


ported from  Russia  and  Finland,  sources  of  supply 
that  will  not  again  be  available  for  some  time.  Ger- 
many formerly  imported  in  the  neighborhood  of  70,- 
000  tons  only  of  Swedish  chemical  pulp,  while  she 
exported  considerable  quantities  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  paper  men  in  England  it 
was  voted  to  arrange  for  a  deputation  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  papermakers,  two  from  the  whole- 
sale stationers,  and  two  from  the  trade  unions,  to 
wait  on  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Prime  Minister  with  the  idea  of  continuing  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  paper  until  British  mills  were 
again  in  working  order. 

A  number  of  other  resolutions  were  discussed  and 
adopted  by  the  papermakers  in  regard  to  the  hand- 
ling of  the  paper  situation.  One  of  the  interesting 
provisions  was  an  agreement  to  a  proposal  in  a  re- 
cent French  memorandum  that  the  paper  mills  de- 
vastated by  the  war  in  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
should  be  restored  as  far  as  possible  by  recovering 
the  machinery,  or  merchandise  carried  off  by  the 
enemy  and  requisitioning  in  the  enemy's  country  all 
machinery  or  merchandise  proper  to  replace  that 
which  has  been  found  to  be  destroyed  or  carried  off. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  government  be  asked  to 
prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign  papers  in  the  British 
market  at  prices  below  the  current  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin. 

It  was  remarked  that  steamers  on  the  return  jour- 
ney from  Sweden  to  America  could  carry  pulp  for 
much  less  than  the  railway  freight  from  any  Canadian 
mill.  It  was  also  stated  that  England  had  been 
largely  dependent  upon  Scandinavia  for  pulp  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  in  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  quite  of  the  opinion  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  rationing  paper  raw  materials 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Allied  countries,  but  it 
was  remarked  that  any  action  should  be  discussed 
with  the  neutral  countries  also  interested.  It  seems 
that  this  idea  came  originally  from  the  French  com- 
mission on  raw  materials.  English  and  French  pa- 
per makers  are  coming  together  in  a  spirit  that  will 
make  for  close  co-operation,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  will 
keep  in  close  touch  with  developments  in  this  line, 
or  it  is  likely  that  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
will  go  to  other  countries  that  can  be  just  as  well 
supplied  by  Canadian  mills. 
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BOY  OF  TEN  HURT  IN  MILL. 

A  Montreal  paper  records  tlie  award  of  $4,000  to  a 
man  in  that  city  whose  son  lost  an  arm  by  liaving  it 
crushed  in  a  machine.  The  accident  happened  the 
day  after  the  boy  was  employed  last  July. 

TJie  simple  statement  of  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs as  will  permit  the  possibility  of  such  accidents 
is  enough  to  arouse  the  fighting  spirit  in  any  man 
who  has  children  or  remembers  childhood  experi- 
ences. A  condition  of  affairs  that  makes  it  economic- 
ally necessary  for  immature  children  to  seek  factory 
employment  is  no  credit  to  the  nation,  province,  or 
city  where  it  exists.  There  has  been  on  the  books  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  a  law  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment in  factories  of  children  under  14  years,  and 
the  present  is  only  one  of  many  cases  where  the  law 
is  disregarded  or  evaded  by  either  an  industrial  con- 
cern or  the  child,  or  his  parents.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  a  boy  of  ten  could  misrepresent  his 
age  by  four  years,  and  get  aw^ay  Avith  it,  even  though 
his  statement  might  be  sustained  by  the  lie  of  a 
parent.  The  fact  that  the  boy  was  injured  should 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  employed  il- 
legally, although  the  report  of  the  judge's  decision 
makes  no  mention  of  that  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
company  who  employed  the  boy  settled  with  the  fa- 
ther by  paying  $4,000,  although  the  original  claim  was 
$10,000.  A  sad  feature  of  the  case  is  the  length  of 
time,  more  than  seven  months,  that  it  took  to  reach  a 
settlement.  Families  whose  children  are  obliged  to 
seek  employment  when  the.v  should  be  playing  ball  or 
marbles  are  not  as  a  rule  able  to  carry  extra  burdens 
due  to  such  accidents  v^ithout  considerable  hardship. 

It  has  been  emphasized  in  these  columns  that  there 
is  something  decidedly  wrong  with  a  society  that 
forces  children  into  industry  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient wages  of  parents  when  some  employers  have 
more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  The  recent 
action  in  England  of  the  mine  -workers  and  the  gov- 
ernment might  well  be  taken  up  as  a  precedent  for 
every  intelligent  civilized  community.  If  Avorking 
men  are  to  be  rew^arded  for  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
according  to  the  service  they  render,  and  if  the  re- 
w'ard  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  live  with  some 
degree  of  decency  and  comfort,  then  it  is  time  that 
industry  changed  its  ideas  on  the  rate  of  reward  and 
put  a  higher  value  on  service.  There  are  unfortun- 
ate cases  where  children  must  assist  to  some  extent  in 
supporting  a  family,  but  this  should  not  be  necessary 
in  any  case  imtil  the  age  of  14  at  ler^st,  so  that  the 
cbildren  will  have  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  elements 
of  an  education,  a  basis  on  which  further  progress 
could  be  made  if  there  is  sufficient  natural  ambition. 
In  order  to  provide  such  an  opportunity  for  many 
unfortunate  children  who  are  without  a  home  sup- 
porter it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  institute  some 
form  of  mother's  pension.    Such  provi.sion  has  been 


made  by  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  those  in  other  provinces  who  put  the  wel- 
fare of,  our  people,  and  particularly  the  children, 
above  the  petty  disputes  of  party  politics.  As  "D.  H." 
recently  argued  in  the  Montreal  Star,  it  is  a  ca.se  of 
subsidizing  a  mother's  care  and  presence  in  the  home 
instead  of  paying  for  day  nurseries,  orphan  asylums, 
and  reformatories.  It  seems  beyond  chance  of  doubt 
that  such  a  move  would  really  be  a  saving  to  the  state 
and  would  result  in  an  immeasurable  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the  future  in- 
dustrial power  of  our  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  Quebec  and  the  Dominion  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  enforcement  of  a  law 
which  is  admittedly  only  a  partial  remedy,  but  that 
our  legislators  will  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
make  it  easier  for  children  to  remain  at  school  and 
mothers  to  remain  at  home. 


REFORESTATION  IN  GERMANY. 

George  Renwick,  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, is  back  in  Germany  after  being  absent  during 
the  war  from  what  was  once  a  very  familiar  coun- 
try. He  writes  in  an  interesting  way  to  New  York 
and  .Montreal  papers  of  the  appearance  of  things  in 
the  country  which  has  been  to  us  as  a  closed  book  for 
four  years.  A  curious  mixture  of  the  use  of  war 
substitutes  and  foresight  in  making  provision  for  the 
future  is  shown  in  these  words,  which  are  quoted  from 
his  despatch : 

"Ever  and  anon  woods  slain  for  war  purposes 
presented  themselves  in  the  sandy,  cut  up  land- 
scapes, pictures  sadly  like  the  scenes  on  the  old 
Avestern  front,  where  the  havoc  was  that  of  ar- 
tillery. Often  there  was  evidence  that  Avhile  the 
Germans  had  ben  cutting  down  their  trees  they 
had  also  been  engaged  in  re-forestation.  This 
necessary  work  had  not  been  forgotten  in  war- 
time. 

"In  the  compartments  of  the  train  the  leather 
coverings  to  the  cushions  had  disappeared,  as 
also  tlie  leather  window  straps.  The  substitute  for 
leather  is  some  cunningly  Avoven  paper  sub- 
stance, out  of  which  numerous  articles  are  made, 
such  as  bicycle  saddles  and  tablecloths.  But  the" 
same  old  polite  conductor  Avas  there,  and  he  had 
been  honored  by  being  alloAA'ed  to  keep  his  red 
species  of  Sam  Brown  belt." 


PLEASE,  PARLIAMENT,  SAVE  DAYLIGHT. 

Unl  ess  Canada  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  back- 
Avard,  reactionary  nations.  Parliament  will  have  to 
hurry  Avith  a  daylight  saving  bill.  Without  it  there 
Avill  be  great  disappointment  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion, and  great  confusion  in  international  time  rela- 
tions. Let  the  peoy^le  sot  their  clocks  ahead,  any- 
way. 
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Canada — The  World's  Papermaker. 

By  J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  (From  The  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  March  12,  1919.) 


From  Port  Alice  on  the  farthest  shores  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  to  Murray  St.  Annes,  on  Cape  Breton, 
there  stretches  a  string  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  It  has  been  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  visit  a  majority  of  them,  and  to  get  a  di- 
rect appreciation  of  what  this  industrj^  means  to  the 
Canadian  people.  The  mills  are  located  more  or  less 
ill  groups,  conveniently  situated  to  wood  and  water 
power  or  transportation  facilities  and  markets.  In 
the  former  class  are  the  mills  of  British  Columbia, 
those  near  Cochrane  and  Ottawa  in  Ontario,  at  the 
head  of  the  Saguenay,  and  along  the  St.  Maurice 
River  in  Quebec.  In  the  second  class  is  the  most  con- 
gested group  in  Canada,  the  twelve  mills  in  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  along  the  old  Welland  Canal,  and 
the  rather  scattered  group  centering  on  Montreal. 
Isolated  mills  are  found  promiscuously  throiigh  East- 
ern Canada.  There  are,  at  present,  no  pulp  or  paper 
mills  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  or  Manitoba,  large- 
ly because  available  sites  lack  transportation  facili- 
ties and  are  too  far  from  markets.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  future  will  see  a  groAvth  in  population 
and  an  extension  of  railways  in  the  prairie  provinces 
that  will  justify  the  erection  of  mills  to  develop  the 
resources  of  wood  available  in  some  parts  of  them. 

The  permanent  and  fundamental  industries  of  a 
country  are  those  which  are  founded  on  natural  re- 
sources. Apparent  exceptions  exist  in  countries  like 
England,  which  manufacture  raw  materials  into  fin- 
ished articles.  It  is  true  that  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
metals,  ores,  paper  pulp,  etc.,  are  imported,  but  Eng- 
land has  quantities  of  coal  and  a  supply  of  excellent 
and  intelligent  labor.  Canada's  natural  resources,  es- 
pecially in  power  and  raw  material,  are  so  abundant 
and  varied  as  to  make  the  Dominion  almost  self-suf- 
ficient. Fields,  forests,  fisheries  and  mines  hold  un- 
told possibilities  for  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

Among  our  permanent  manufacturing  industries, 
the  production  of  pulp  and  paper  and  pulpwood  is 
easily  first.  A  recent  estimate  by  the  Dominion  Sta- 
tistician puts  the  money  invested  in  this  business  at 
$186,374,905.  These  figures  were  based  on  1917  re- 
ports, and  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments 
since  then,  so  we  may  safely  say  that  $200,000,000  is 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
Canada.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  has  come 
from  other  countries,  principally  England  and  the 
United  States,  although  Belgian  interests  are  also 
represented  in  Canadian  mills.  Statements  of  mone- 
tary investment  in  this  particular  industry  are  likely 
to  be  misleading,  as  they  often  fail  to  take  ah  import- 
ant  fact  into  account,  and  one  that  makes  this  in- 
dustry, more  than  any  other,  probably,  of  national 
interest.  It  is  this:  With  very  few  exceptions  tlie 
manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada,  and  Avithout  excep- 
tion the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  the  production  of 
pulpwood.  depends  on  the  forest  resources  of  the  Do- 
minion. These  forests  are  for  the  most  part  owned' 
and  controlled  bv  the  people  of  Canada  and  admin- 
istered til  rough  Federal  or  Provincial  Governments. 
The  various  forestry  departments  realize  that  wood 


is  a  crop  grown  on  forest  land,  the  same  as  wheat  is 
on  the  prairie,  and  advantage  of  this  is  taken  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  source  of  income  to  the  people, 
usually  by  selling  a  license  to  cut  pulpwood  and 
charging  so  much  a  cord  for  all  wood  taken  off.  An 
unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  some  peo- 
ple think  their  interest  ends  with  the  collection  of  the 
fee  and  give  little  heed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such 
precaiitions  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection  and  cut- 
ting regulations  as  will  insure  the  permanence  of 
this  source  of  income.  It  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  Avood  from  settlers'  clearings  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  source  of  supply  to  the 
pulp  mill.  Settlers'  wood  is  also  important  in  that 
it  makes  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pulp- 
wood exported,  since  embargoes  have  been  placed  on 
such  Avood  cut  on  CroAvn  lands.  The  idea  of  this 
restriction  was  to  encourage  the  erection  of  mills  in 
Canada,  and  has  succeeded  remarkably  well.  It  is 
largely  on  Avood  imported  from  Canada  that  many 
United  vStates  mills  depend  for  raAv  material.  They 
bought  about  a  million  cords  last  year.  Without  this 
they  would  probably  have  to  come  to  Canada  to 
build. 

Interest  in  Water  PoAvers. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  forests 
and  Avater  powers,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Canada  is  deeply  interested  in  both.  If  the  forest 
is  likened  to  the  back-bone  and  frame  of  the  indus- 
try, then  Avater  power  can  be  called  the  muscles,  man 
poAver  the  brains,  and  such  raw  material  as  coal,  sul- 
phur, lime  and  chemicals  the  food  that  is  fed  into 
the  vital  organs  represented  by  the  mills  Avith  their 
extensive  and  varied  equipment.  A  peculiar  balance 
exists  betAveen  trees  and  rivers.  The  Avood  is  re- 
quired by  the  mill  for  raw  material,  the  river  is  re- 
quired in  most  eases  to  furnish  cheap  transportation 
of  the  Avood  to  the  mill  and,  when  harnessed  to  tur- 
bines and  generators,  to  furnish  poAver  and  light.  But, 
if  the  Avood  is  not  properly  taken  from  the  forest,  not 
only  is  the  future  groAvth  prevented  or  perverted,  but 
freshets  and  floods  may  be  encouraged  as  seriously 
to  jeopardize  the  value  of  the  river  as  a  source  of 
poAA'er. 

Canada  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Avater  powers, 
.  and  even  more  proud  of  their  development  for  the 
service  of  the  people.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry 
has  no  small  part  in  this  country.  About  one-tenth 
of  Canada's  available  water  poAver  is  developed,  and 
of  this  amount  one-seventh  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  and  paper.  Only  electric  poAver  compan- 
ies have  developed  a  larger  amount,  used  principally 
by  public  service  concerns.  Only  the  United  States 
has  a  greater  total  amount  of  Avater  power  developed, 
and  only  NorAvay  has  a  greater  amount  developed 
per  capita  than  has  our  OAvn  country. 

In  regard  to  sources  of  other  supplies  it  may  be 
said  that  Avhen  it  becomes  a  necessary  national  policy 
fully  to  develop  every  natural  resource,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  will  be  among  the  leaders  in  their 
utilization.  Coal  is  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and 
we  have  large  deposits  of  coal  and  peat.    Sulphur  is 
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imported  from  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  but  we 
have  plenty  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  pyrites  if  it 
ever  becomes  economically  feasible  or  politically  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  it  for  this  industry.  Limestone 
we  have  in  abundance  and  there  arc  soirie  good  veins 
.of  sandstone  for  making  pulp  grinders. 

These  things  are  mentioned  to  show  that  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  must 
have  a  wide  effect  on  the  development  of  every  nat- 
ural resource  in  the  country,  for  must  we  not  have 
food  for  the  workers,  and  all  kinds  of  material  and 
machinery  for  them  to  work  with?  Does  this  not 
mean  business  for  the  woodsman,  the  farmer,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  mechanic,  the  railroad  man, 
the  merchant  and  the  banker? 

Ministers  to  the  Daily  Life  of  Canadians. 

Let  us  look  at  the  industry  now  from  the  other  side 
and  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  our  daily  life,  for  this 
is  not  the  day  for  imnecessary  things.  The  fact  that 
it  assists,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  that  it  employs  25,000 
Canadians  in  mill  and  yard,  and  approximately  a  s 
many  more  in  the  woods,  and  pays  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  annually  in  wages  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
its  existence.  It  must,  and  does,  serve  the  people. 
One  can  realize  the  importance  of  the  industry  in 
this  respect  by  trying  to  imagine  what  life  would  be 
without  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine,  without 
books  and  printed  music,  without  letters  of  friendship 
or  business,  without  roofing  paper  to  keep  rain  from 
the  settler  and  his  stock,  without  building  paper  to 
protect  his  home  from  the  wintry  blast,  and  wall 
board  and  paper  to  make  it  attractive,  without  the 
paper  bag  for  coffee  and  sugar,  wrappings,  boxes  and 
cartons  for  food  and  clothing  and  other  things,  or 
special  papers  that  minister  to  numerous  daily  needs. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  condition,  so 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  paper  mill  has  a  real 
place  in  our  national  life. 

With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  Canada  makes 
every  kind  of  paper  product  that  Canadians  require, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  lot  to  spare.  There 
is  at  present  no  mill  making  blotting  paper,  and 
none  that  makes  true  parchment  paper,  nor  is  there 
any  that  mamifactures  vulcanized  fibre.  These  few 
instances  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  that  could  and  should  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  expand- 
ing export  trade  and  more  intimate  relations  with 
other  countries  will  foster  such  development,  possibly 
by  attracting  capital  and  workmen  from  abroad 
when  our  favorable  situation  as  regards  raw  ma- 
'  terials,  power  and  other  items  is  more  widely  known. 
Expansion  of  our  industries,  especially  those  based 
immediately  on  our  natural  resources  is  greatly  to 
be  desired,  and  can  confidently  be  expected.  It  should, 
however,  not  outrun  the  demand  or  a  period  of  stag- 
nation will  result,  which  is  worse  than  insufficient 
growth.  At  present  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
in  a  very  favorable  condition,  and  prospects  for 
healthy  growth  could  not  be  better.  Canada  needs 
more  home-made  paper  of  several  varieties,  and  the 
world's  markets  are  short  of  the  principal  wood- 
fibre  products,  such  as  newsprint,  which  no  other 
country  is  so  well  equipped  to  furnish. 

Pulp  and  paper  are  not  only  important  in  the  way 
they  contribute  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  but  perhaps  in  even  a  greater  degree,  though 
indirectly,  by  bringing  money  into  the  country  in 


payment  for  the  enormous  exports  of  this  industry. 
With  the  decrease  in  exports  of  munitions,  pulp  and 
paper  iiiills  will  soon  be  exporting  more  goods  than 
;uiy  other  luanufacturing  industry  in  Canada,  and 
bringing  in  money  that  is  urgently  needed  to  pay  for 
the  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  that  we  buy  from 
abroad,  particularly  from  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  the  account  of  the  people  of  Canada 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  shows  an  excess 
of  imj)orts  over  exports,  of  $220,574,402  for  merchan- 
dise oidy  during  the  nine  months  to  Dec.  31,  1918. 
The  effect  of  this  on  every-day  business  transactions, 
from  the  payment  of  a  magazine  subscription  or  pre- 
mium on  an  insurance  policy  to  the  purchase  of  a 
threshing  machine  or  flour  mill  equipment,  is  felt 
ill  some  degree  by  every  Canadian.  The  paper  mills, 
which  buzz  and  clatter  day  and  night,  are  busily  try- 
ing to  pay  off  this  mortgage  on  Canadian  industry. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
that  is  the  value,  at  the  present  rate,  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per exported  by  the  mills  of  Canada  every  year,  and 
this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  our  ad- 
verse trade  balance. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  notice  that  15  Can- 
adian companies  making  newsprint  produced  752,000 
tons  in  1918  (some  of  them  operating  only  a  part  of 
the  year),  as  compared  with  690,000  tons  in  1917,  an 
average  daily  increase  of  about  200  tons.  The  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  mills  and  the  ability  of  their 
management  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  produced 
97.7  per  cent,  of  their  maximum  capacity.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  16  mills  is  now  more  than  750,000  tons 
per-  year.  Of  the  total  production  of  newsprint  the 
United  States  took  over  690,000  tons,  valued  at  more 
than  $34,000,000,  and  considerable  quantities  were 
shipped  to  Australia  and  other  foreign  markets.  Can- 
ada's export  trade  in  wood  pulp  is  already  large  and 
is  growing  rapidly.  Much  of  the  pulp  made  in  the 
Dominion  is  further  converted  to  paper  and  boards,  in 
which  form  it  is  sold.  This  is  appreciated  from  the 
statement  that  newsprint  paper  contains  approxim- 
ately 80  per  cent,  of  ground  wood  and  20  per  cent, 
sulphite  pulp. 

Export  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  show  a  total  of  $57,245,135,  a  gain 
of  $14,873,782  over  the  correspondhig  period  in  1917, 
and  of  $28,864,533  over  1916,  or  more  than  double. 
Following  are  the  figures  for  the  seven  months'  per- 
iod : 

Paper  and  manu- 
factures of  .  .    $13,272,977  $20,912,832  $25,538,881 

Pulp,  chemically 

prepared   .    . .       7,264,142    11,455,040  18,817,444 

Pulp,  mechanical- 
ly ground  .  .  .       3,219,440     4,524,581  2,908,275 


$23,756,559  $36,892,453  $47,264,600 

Pulpwood,  unman- 
ufactured .  .   .       4,624,033     5,478,900  9,980,535 


$28,380,592  $42,371,353  $57,245,135 
Xeutral  and  enemy  countries  have  suffered  serious 
losses  of  trade  in  paper  and  pulp,  and  what  is  more 
imi)ortant  to  us  is  that  the  kinds  in  which  they  had 
tlie  largest  dealings  are  the  very  ones  that  can  best 
be  su])plied  by  Canadian  mills.  Much  of  the  trade 
offered  during  t.he  war  could  not  be  accepted  because 
of  shipping  difficulties,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
our  products  found  their  Avay  to  new  markets,  and 
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it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  former  customers 
of  Scandinavian,  German  and  Austrian  mills  have 
found  that  Canada  has  the  goods,  and  will  continue 
to  trade  with  us.  Our  export  horizon  includes  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  India,  the  Orient, 
to  some  extent  Great  Britain  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  especially  the  United  States.  The  spread  of  edu- 
cation is  extending  the  demand  for  paper  for  newspa- 
pers, books,  and  correspondence  material.  With  a 
far-sighted  forest  policy  and  capable  management  of 
mills,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  has  a 
most  promising  future,  and  can  he  relied  on  to  hold 
the  premier  position  among  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  Dominion. 

While  paper  has  been  substituted  for  many  things, 
no  substitute  has  been  found  for  paper. 


NEWSPRINT  HEARING  POSTPONED. 

The  next  session  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  in- 
quiry will  be  held  on  April  9th.  instead  of  March 
31st.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  on  account  of  the 
staff  of  the  official  Government  aiiditor,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Clarkson,  having  failed  to  comrolete  the  audit  of  the 
mill  books  in  the  "re-investigation"  to  bring  the  late 
costs  up  to  date.    The  hearine  will  be  at  Ottawa. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  business  is,  as  the 
situation  at  OttaAva  early  this  week  indicated,  that 
the  sixty-nine  dollar  price  mav  be  carried  into  April, 
I  or  perhaps  right  into  May.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
week  was  admitted  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Acting 
Prime  Minister  to  have  cost  $75,000.  And  what  has  it 
yet  accomplished  beyond  protecting  the  newspaper 
publishers  ? 


AMERICAN  PUBTTSFFRc?  HAVE  CANADIAN 
EVIDENCE. 

During  the  proceedings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Washington,  March  21st,  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  price-fixing  order.  George  W.  Wick- 
ershRm.  for  the  publishers,  made  an  urgent  plea  for 
a  rehearing  of  evidence  as  to  the  price  which  should 
have  prevailed  from  Mav  1st,  1918,  and  since,  on  the 
ground  that  evidence  produced  by  Canadian  authori- 
tif^s  showed  that  the  manufacturing  costs  had  de- 
clined from  that  time,  instead  of  increasing. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  counsel  for  the  manufacturers,  re- 
viewed briefly  the  history  of  the  proceedings,  and 
contended  that  no  sufficient  grounds  had  been  shown 
for  re-opening  the  case.  As  to  future  price-fixing, 
Mr.  Wise  contended  that  any  new  price  fixed  could 
only  be'  made  applicable  from  the  date  of  its  fixing, 
quoting  from  the  agreement  the  provision  that  the 
price  fixed  was  to  remain  in  effect  "until  a  new  price 
was  fixed."  He  maintained  that  no  new  price  could 
be  made  retroactive,  either  to  August  1st  or  any 
other  date.  (In  this  contention,  Mr.  Wise  was  sub- 
sequently upheld  by  Mr.  Walsh,  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mission). 

Commissioner  Murdock  said  that  the  Commission 
had  not  been  granted  the  necessary  funds  for  new 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  Commission's  legal  adviser,  said 
that  if  the  Commission  went  ahead  without  having 
the  money  duly  appropriated,  any  tax-payer  Avas  at 
liberty  to  sue  out  an  injunction  and  stop  the  proce(^#-^ 
mgs. 


Commissioner  Fort  read  a  statement  from  Chair- 
man Colver,  announcing  his  withdrawal  from  fur- 
ther proceedings  having  to  do  with  newsprint  price- 
fixing  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
criticism  because  of  his  connection  with  certain  news- 
papers interests. 


DUBUC  SAYS  HE  DIDN'T. 

A  Toronto  financial  man,  wjio  has  for  some  time 
been  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pulp  Company,  informs  the  London  Free  Press 
that  the  deal  which  has  been  pending  for  some  time 
whereby  the  International  Paper  Company  was  to 
obtain  control  of  the  former's  stock  has  been  finally 
consummated.  It  is  understood  that  the  Interna- 
tional has  secured  the  whole  of  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc's  hold- 
in  ^  in  the  N.  A.  P. 

Mr.  Dubuc  told  the  Pulp  &  Paper  M?igazine  that 
this  is  the  first  he  heard  of  it. 


W.  C.  ZIEMAN,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  is  with  the  very  greatest  of  pleasure  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  appointment  of  W.  C.  (Bill) 
Zieman  to  the  position  of  General  Superintendent,  an 
appointment  which  Ave  are  sure  will  be  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  every  employee  in  the  plant.  Mr.  Zieman 
Avas  born  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  started  his  papermak- 


ing  career  AAdth  the  Great  Northern  Company,  going 
through  the  various  stages  up  to  machine  tender,  be- 
ing at  present  tAventy-six  years  in  the  trade.  In 
1909  Mr.  Zieman  Avent  to'  the  M.  &  O.  Mills  at  Fort 
Frances  as  machine  tender,  and  was  assistant  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Ross  from  1911  until  Mr.  Ross  met  with 
his  fatal  accident  in  this  plant,  December,  1917.  At 
Mr.  Ross'  death  Mr.  Zieman  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  paper  mill,  and  now,  after  a  thorough 
test,  and  having  proved  himself  capable  of  holding 
down  the  bigger  job,  his  appointment  as  General  Su- 
perintendent has  just  been  announced.  —  Abitibi 
"Broke  Hustler." 


The  Whitby,  Ont.,  Gazette-,  says:  A  new  paper  is 
predicted  for  Orillia,  Avhieh  already  has  three  newsy 
Aveeklies.    The  proposed  paper,  it  is  said,  will  be  a 

try- weekly,"  -ysrith  the  emphasis  on  the  "try." 
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WOODPULP  PRODUCTION  IN  1917-1918. 

Comparative  I'igures  of  Ihc  woodpulp  industry  i'or 
the  years  1917  and  1918  have  just  been  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Included  in  this 
summary  are  statements  from  manufacturers,  received 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  commission 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  peace.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  there  will  first  be  a  lull,  after  which 
conditions  will  materially  improve. 

The  attached  sheet  is  a  tabulation  of  the  summary 
of  stocks,  production,  pulp  used  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment producing  it,  and  shipments  of  pulp  for  the 
year  1918  compared  with  1917.  Manufacturers  were 
instructed  to  report  all  tonnage  on  an  air  dry  basis. 
The  mills  have  been  classified  for  convenience  into 
eight  principal  groups  according  to  the  kinds  of  pulp 
made.  Many  of  the  pulp  mills  were  not  keeping  per- 
manent records  in  1917  and  the  first  half  of  1918,  and 
in  such  cases  estimated  figures  have  been  used.  Some 
mills  making  several  grades  appear  in  more  than  one 
group  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  duplication  in  the 
number  of  mills  and  machines.  The  total  mills  and 
machines,  however,  represents  the  actual  number  of 
mills  and  machines  covered  by  the  1918  reports  to  the 
Commission  with  all  known  duplications  omitted. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Woodpulp  and  Other  Paper 

Stock. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  woodpulp  and  other  pa- 
per stock  for  the  year  1918  compared  with  the  year 
1917  were  as  follows: 
Exports  of  rags  and  other  mate- 

1918.  1917 
Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

Imports  of  chemical  woodpulp 

(total)   393,706  398,768 

Unbleached  sulphite   252,357  248,173 

Bleached  sulphite  '   16,757  41,036 

Unbleached  sulphate   120,775  107,933 

Imports    of    groundwood  pulp 

(total)   185,426  279,072 

Exports  of  domestic  woodpulp  .  23,594  38,853 
Imports    of   paper   stock  other 

than  woodpulp   (total)    ..    ..      29,386  20,977 
Exports  of  rags  and  other  mate- 
rials made  from  vegetable  fi- 
bers   16,459  16,312 

The  principal  imports  of  chemical  woodpulp  con- 
sists of  unbleached  sulphite  and  sulphate  from  Can- 
ada. Before  the  European  War  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Germany  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  chemi- 
cal pulp  imported. 

The  1918  import  of  mechanically  ground  woodpulp 
were  93,646  tons  less  than  for  1917.  Exports  of  do- 
mestic woodpulp  were  15,259  tons  less  than  for  1917. 


Imports  and  exports  of  paper  stock  other  tlum 
woo(lpulp  includes  rags  and  vegetable  fibers.  Im- 
poits  for  ]918  were  29,38  tons  as  compared  with  20,- 
!I77  tons  for  1917.    Exports  were  16,459  tons  as  coin- 
pared  with  16,313  tons  for  1917. 

In  connection  with  the  commission's  statistical  ser- 
vice the  following  inquiry  was  submitted  to  domestic 
pulp  manufacturers : 

'"In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  will  the  return 
to  peace  conditions  affect  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
keting of  pulpT'  Many  manufacturers  stated  that 
they  could  not  answer  the  question.  The  majority  of 
those  who  replied  were  of  the  opinion  that  after  a 
lull  conditions  would  be  good.  Some  stated  also  that 
export  trade  would  become  a  factor. 

One  manufacturer  summed  up  the  future  outlook 
as  follows : 

"We  believe  peace  conditions  will  mean  greater 
stability,  though  possibly  temporary  stagnation."  An- 
other replied,  "It  is  expected  there  will  be  a  gradual 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  workers  available  and  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  materials  and  supplies.  There 
is  no  present  demand  for  pulp,  but  eventually,  it  is 
anticipated  there  will  be  a  good  demand  extending 
ov-er  a  considerable  period." 

Conditions  in  the  pulp  industry  depend  directly 
upon  the  paper  industry. 

Annual  reports  from  domestic  manufacturers  of 
woodpulp  showed  the  following  results  by  grades  for 
the  year  1918  compared  with  1917 : 

The  pulp  u.sed  and  the  pulp  shipped  during  each 
year  represents  only  pulp  produced  in  the  establish- 
ment using  or  shipping  same. 

Note. — A  slight  variation  will  be  noted  betweeji 
the  monthly  reports  and  the  annual  reports  in  the 
matter  of  the  stock  on  hand  for  each  grade  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1918.  This  variation  is  due  in  part  to  cor- 
rections received  from  the  mills  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  a  few  of  t  he  mills  reporting  on  the 
monthly  reports  were  not  in  operation  during  De- 
cember and  failed  to  forward  to  the  Commission  a 
report  of  their  stocks. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  reports  from  sev- 
eral small  mills  that  had  gone  out  of  business  or  dis- 
continued operations  before  the  end  of  1918.  This 
tonnage  would  probably  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  for 
each  grade  as  shown  in  the  table. 


CANADIAN  FIRE  LOSSES. 

Fire  losses  in  Canada  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary amounted  to  $1,091,834,  compared  with  .^3,915.- 
290  in  January,  1919.  and  $2,243,762  in  February. 
1918.  The  loss  of  life  through  fire  totalled  26  in  the 
month  under  review,  as  compared  with  87  a  year  ago. 


Ho.  of 

FINISHED  FULP  —  TOMS  —  AIR  DRY  BASIS 

No.  of 

Gnnders 

3n  hand  first  of  year 

Proauction 

for  year 

Usvd  dur| 

DE_y?ar  

Shipped 

durinE  year 

On  hand  end  cf  vear 

Kind  of  Pulp 

Mills 

or 

Dlecsters 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1912 

1917 

igie 

1517 

191? 

1917 

Ground  wood  imlp 

l62 

1,2^9 

145,567 

112,11*5 

1.  303. '«3 

1,447,06? 

1,225,  2SZ 

1.31'*.  773 

88,512 

98,873 

131.170 

1-5.367 

Sxilphi  le,  Ne*s  Grade 

62 

21*5 

21,5146 

13.634 

71*4, 9yi* 

744, 470 

645,  7-j4 

636,858 

102,841 

99.700 

17.905 

2l,-5t6 

Sulphite,  Bleached 

30 

139 

12,  llSO 

u,  130 

uji*,  525 

1*97,085 

256,  '«7 

269,  347 

236,058 

219, 6ss 

4.  21*0 

12, 180 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching 

6 

22 

1,1*51 

1*38 

80.730 

35,081 

58,897 

55,156 

21.072 

28,912 

2,212 

1,451 

SulphUe,  Mltscherllch 

7 

1*7 

1.752 

l,l'*7 

7"*,  799 

78. 751 

45, 966 

50,U4l 

29,096 

27,  705 

1,489 

1.752 

Sulphate  Pulp 

19 

6U 

l,2gU 

U21 

167,1*38 

108,  U31 

100, 552 

e6, 770 

63, 680 

20.798 

4,1*90 

1,284 

Soda  Pulp 

28 

195 

6, 526 

6,086 

343.611 

398,684 

204,411 

225,239 

142,391 

172, 91*7 

3,395 

6,586 

Other  than  wood  pulp 

6 

11* 

178 

12.89S 

11.999 

10.804 

 5^2 

2,020 

6.100 

252 

178 

TOTAL  OF  All  GRACES 

309 

l.^Ug 

190,5'*'* 

138,23" 

3,212, 39t; 

3.371,569 

2.552,119 

2,644,536 

6b5, 670 

671*,  723 

165.153 

190. ^hk   
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER,  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  West- 
brook,  Me. 


PART  V. 

In  Part  1,  Mr.  Sutermeister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  cooking  liquor  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations ; 
in  Part  II,  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses ;  the 
principles  and  practices  of  cooking  operations,  with 
curves;  in  Part  III,  mill  practices  with  data  relating 
to  woods  employed ;  modified  processes ;  and  by-pro- 
ducts of  cooking;  in  Part  IV,  digesters,  with  dia- 
grams; circulation  and  steam  consumption;  compari- 
son of  rotary  and  stationary  digesters. 

Discharging  or  Blowing  Digesters. 

As  already  mentioned  rotary  digesters  are  dis- 
charged by  blowing  down  pressure,  removing  the  man- 
hole covers  and  emptying  the  contents  by  revolving 
the  digester.  In  this  case  the  charge  drops  directly 
into  pits  or  tanks  with  false  bottoms  in  which  it  is 
washed  until  free  from  black  liquor.  This  time  con- 
suming operation  is  eliminated  in  the  case  of  vertical 
digesters  by  blowing  out  the  entire  charge  under  full 
pressure  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the  bottom  of 
the  digester.  This  pipe  must  be  erected  without  sharp 
bends  in  which  the  stock  might  become  plugged  and 
it  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  drains  completely 
to  one  point  at  which  a  valve  is  placed  to  draw  off 
any  water  or  liquor  Avhich  may  have  collected  in  the 
pipe  through  condensation  or  leakage.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  hot  digester  charge  coming  in  sudden  con- 
tact with  the  cold  liquor  in  the  pipe  is  likely  to  cause 
bad  hammering  and  possibly  breakage  of  the  pipe.  For 
the  same  reason  the  blow-off  pipe  is  warmed  up  before 
each  blow  by  turning  live  steam  into  it  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  size  of  this  pipe  must  be  ample  to  per- 
mit the  rapid  discharge  of  the  digester  contents.  For 
a  digester  holding  15  cords  of  wood  a  pipe  eight  inches 
in  diameter  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  charge 
to  pass  in  about  fifteen  minutes  when  the  cooking 
pressure  is  100-110  lbs.  Under  these  conditions  the 
velocity  of  the  stock  in  the  pipe  is  about  2940  ft.  per 
second.  This  very  high  velocity  together  with  the 
sudden  release  of  pressure  helps  to  disintegrate  the 
charge  into  fibres,  for  up  to  the  time  of  blowing  the 
jrreater  part  of  the  chips  doubtless  retain  their  original 
shapes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  thoroughly 
cooked. 

Different  digesters  often  act  quite  differently  on 
blowing,  some  discharging  much  cleaner  than  others. 
This  is  due  at  times  to  the  shape  of  the  inner  false  bot- 
tom, at  other  times  to  the  size  of  the  digesters — 10  ft. 
digesters  have  been  found  to  blow  cleaner  than  those 
12  ft.  in  diameter — and  at  other  times  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable reason. 

The  pipe  through  which  the  stock  is  blown  dis- 
charges into  some  sort  of  a  separator  which  allows 
the  steam  to  escape  Avithout  loss  of  fibre.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  act  is  that  of  centrifugal  separa- 
tion.. The  stock  enters  at  the  top  tangentially  at  high 
speed  which  causes  it  to  pass  around  the  separator 


close  to  the  walls  while  the  steam  escapes  to  the  cen- 
tral portion  and  thence  out  through  the  ventilator  at 
the  top.  A  well  designed  separator  of  this  sort  will 
handle  the  discharged  stock  with  absolutely  no  loss 
of  fibre.  Such  a  separator  is  shown  diagramatieally 
in  Fig.  16  while  Fig.  17  is  a  photograph  of  a  separator 
during  the  blowing  of  a  digester.  Even  with  this 
tremendous  outrush  of  steam  there  is  no  loss  of  fibre. 

In  discharging  a  digester  in  this  way  there  is  a 
very  large  volume  of  steam  wasted.  In  the  case  of  a 
digester  holding  15.6  cords  of  wood  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that,  after  deducting  the  heat  which  will  re- 
main in  the  brown  stock,  there  are  at  the  instant  of 
blowing  off  41,200,000  B.  T.  U.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  34,400  lbs.  of  steam.  This  would  occupy,  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  a  volume  of  925,000  cubic  feet.  To 
recover  this  heat  by  means  of  an  exchange  heater 
would  require  a  very  large  equipment  for  the  entire 
amount  would  have  to  be  handled  in  about  15  min- 
utes. The  cost  of  such  an  equipment  has  heretofore 
been  considered  prohibitive,  and  very  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  this  waste.  Another  pos- 
sible means  of  saving  part  of  this  heat  would  be  to 
blow  down  part  of  the  pressure  from  the  digester  be- 
fore discharging  its  contents.  The  steam  thus  re- 
lieved could  be  utilized  in  heating  water  in  any  of 
the  usual  types  of  heaters.  This  would  be  much  sim- 
pler than  attempting  to  reclaim  the  steam  when  the 
entire  charge  is  blown  off,  but  it  would  increase  the 
time  necessary  for  each  cook.  It  might  also  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  uniform  cooks,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  steaming  sooner  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  extra  time  of  cooking  while  blowing  down 
the  pressure,  and  it  might  prove  hard  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  cooking  which  would  take  place  during 
this  last  period  especially  if  the  rate  of  blowing  doAvn 
varied. 

Washing  the  Pulp. 

The  stock  as  discharged  from  the  digester  con- 
tains beside  the  fibre  all  of  the  alkali  originally 
added  as  Avell  as  all  of  the  material  dissolved  by  the 
alkali  during  the  cook.  The  analysis  of  three  sam- 
ples taken  during  entire  time  of  blowing  gave  the 
following  results 

#1  #2  #3 

Fibre,  washed  and  bone 

dry   11.38%      8.15%  7.32% 

Water   73.72  "     76.48"  81.51" 

Alkali  as  Na^O   4.14"      4.06"  2.92" 

Organic  matter  and  CO^    10.76"     11.31"  8.24" 

As  the  substances  other  than  fibre  amount  to  over 
half  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood  used  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  by  Avashing.  The  purpose  of 
this  washing  is  tAvo  fold,  to  free  the  fibre  from  un- 
bleachable  material  and  to  recover  the  dissolved  al- 
kali for  further  use.  The  first  of  these  objects  de- 
mands that  the  Avashing  be  very  thorough,  for  a  very 
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little  black  liquor  seriously  interferes  with  the  sub- 
sequent bleaching;  while  the  second  requires  that  as 
little  water  as  possible  be  used,  since  in  the  recovery 
process  all  the  water  must  be  again  evaporated. 

The  most  general  method  of  washing  the  stock  is 
in  pits  with  false  bottoms  into  which  the  stock  is  dis- 
charged from  the  rotaries  or  from  the  blow  tank  in 
case  of  digesters.  These  wash  pits  are  of  such  size 
that  each  will  hold  the  entire  contents  of  a  digester 
and  they  consequently  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  size  of  the  digesters  employed.  A  wash  pit  of 
convenient  size  for  a  15-cord  digester  would  be 
about  191/^  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  deep;  this  will 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  flooding  the  stock  with 
wash  water.  The  false  bottom  is  formed  of  perfor- 
ated sheet  metal  securely  fastened  to  steel  beams  be- 
neath. The  space  below  the  false  bottom  amounts 
to  about  six  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  tank. 
In  some  plants  a  false  bottom  is  not  used,  but  instead 
the  liquor  is  drained  off  by  perforated  pipes  laid 
across  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the  perforations  be- 
ing on  the  under  side  so  that  there  is  no  dead  space  to 


hold  back  black  liquor.  This  arrangement  is  econo- 
mical of  tank  space,  but  does  not  give  so  much  drain- 
age surface  as  a  false  bottom.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pit  is  a  large  opening  which  can  be  tightly  closed  by 
means  of  some  type  of  valve,  so  that  black  liquor 
will  not  leak  through  during  the  washing.  This  open- 
ing connects  with  a  spout  through  which  the  washed 
fibre  can  be  sluiced  to  the  storage  tank  for  unbleach- 
ed stock.  Fig.  18  gives  an  idea  of  part  of  a  modern 
wash  pit  room,  and  shows  the  spouts  which  deliver 
the  brown  stock  from  the  blow  tanks  on  the  roof. 

"When  the  pits  are  filled  from  the  blow  tank  it  piles 
up  at  the  point  where  the  spout  discharges  and  be- 
fore washing  can  be  started  it  must  be  levelled  off. 
This  is  done  by  men  using  long  handled  rakes  or 
hoes.  During  this  operation  it  is  frequently  to  be 
observed  that  the  color  of  the  stock  at  the  instant  it 
is  turned  over  is  a  light  golden  brown,  but  that  it 
darkens  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  statement 
by  Griffin®   that  the   liquor  in  the   digester  at  the 


«J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  24,  235-238. 


Fig.  16 —Vertical  and  Horiz  ontal  Sections  of  Blow  Tank. 
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end  of  the  cook  is  light  rose  in  color.  This  darken- 
ing of  the  liquor  is  probably  due  to  oxidation  of  ma- 
terials similar  to  pyrogallol  in  their  nature,  and  it 
brings  up  the  question  of  whether  fibre  of  a  lighter 
color  or  of  easier  bleaching  qualities  could  not  be 
prepared  by  washing  the  stock  without  previous  ex- 
posure to  air.  This  was  tried  out  on  a  small  scale, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that  if  the  stock  could  be 
washed  without  permitting  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  air  it  would  bleach  appreciably  easier  than 
otherwise.  Unfortunately  any  process  of  washing  in 
the  disfester  is  too  time-consuming  to  be  practical, 
and  moreover  a  very  large  volume  of  water  must  be 
used  since  the  chips  retain  their  original  shapes,  and 
fhp  black  linnor  can  be  removed  from  them  only  bv 
diffusion.  The  onlv  valuable  result  from  these  tests 
is  to  indicate  that  in  handlin<r  the  black  stock  pre- 
vious to  washing  it  should  be  exposed  to  air  as  lit- 
tle as  -possible. 

Other  tests  alonsr  slis-htlv  different  lines  have  de- 
monstrated that  if  the  black  Honor  is  not  washed  out 
promntlv  the  bleaching  Qualities  of  the  fibre  suffer 
nuite  seriously.  In  one  ease  where  24  hours  elansed 
before  the  washing  was  started,  and  where  the  stock 
became  cold  in  the  meantime  the  bleach  required  was 
14-15%.  while  part  of  the  same  cook,  washed  immedi- 
ately after  discharginsr.  gave  the  same  color,  witli 
only  9%  of  bleach.    That  this  was  not  entirely  due 


Pig.  17.— Blow  Tank  during  Blowing. 


to  the  exposure  to  air  was  proved  by  making  a  cook 
in  a  small  digester  and  allowing  it  to  cool  completely 
and  stand  several  days  before  opening.  In  this  case 
the  bleach  required  was  far  above  the  normal  for 
fibre  produced  under  the  same  cooking  conditions. 
The  influence  of  time  of  standing  in  contact  with 
black  liquor  is  quite  probably  responsible  for  some 
of  the  unaccountable  variations  in  'the  color  of  the 
bleached  fibre,  for  it  is  a  more  or  less  frequent  oc- 
currence that  a  pit  of  stock  cannot  be  washed  prompt- 


Fig.  18. — Wash  Pits  showing  Spouts  from  Blow  Tank. 


ly  because  of  an  accident  or  because  the  evaporators 
or  ealciners  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  liquor 
rapidly  enough. 

In  the  actual  washing  of  a  pit  of  stock,  as  soon  as 
it  is  levelled  off  it  is  flooded  with  weak  black  liquor. 
This  is  run  on  through  a  series  of  perforated  pipes 
so  placed  across  the  top  of  the  wash  pit  that  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  liquor  is  obtained.  As  soon 
as  the  stock  is  flooded  the  strong  black  liquor  is 
started  draining  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  ap- 
plication of  weak  liquor  being  continued  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  strong  liquor  drains  off.  This  strong  li- 
quor is  collected  until  it  reaches  a  specified  test, 
which  varies  in  different  mills,  but  is  quite  fre- 
quently 5°  Be.,  and  constitutes  the  liquor  going  to  the 
recovery  plant.  After  it  reaches  5°  Be.  it  is  con- 
sidered weak  liquor,  and  is  then  used  for  flooding 
another  pit  of  stock  for  the  production  of  strong  li- 
quor. As  the  pits  are  usually  washed  in  rotation  this 
weak  liquor  is  not  collected  in  a  receiver,  but  is 
pumped  directly  onto  the  pit  from  Avhich  the  strong 
liquor  is  being  taken.  When  the  Aveak  liquor  tests 
0°  Be.,  or  even  less  than  this  if  the  temperature  is 
high,  it  no  longer  pays  for  evaporation,  and  it  is  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste.  The  washing  is  usually  fin- 
ished Avith  clear  water,  and  when  the  washings 
draining  away  are  nearly  colorless  the  washing  is 
considered  finished,  and  the  fibre  is  ready  to  go  to 
the  stock  chest. 

This  method  of  washing  depends  for  its  efficiency 
on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  Avorkmen,  as  Avell  as 
the  frequency  of  the  tests  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
hydrometer  used.  In  some  plants  a  continuous  indi- 
cator is  arranged  so  that  the  color  of  the  liquor  tells 
at  a  glance  hoAV  the  Avashing  is  progressing.  Fig.  19 
gives  the  general  idea  of  this  device.  A  small  portion 
of  the  strong  liquor  floAving  from  the  Avash  pits  i£ 
t'ontinnally  diverted  through  the  glass  U-tube  A,  and 
from  thence  to  the  strong  liquor  tank  A.  second 
U-tube  B,  of  the  same  bore  as  A,  is  placed  within 
the  first  as  shoAvn.   B  is  filled  with  the  liquor  of  the 


minimum  sti-eiij^'lli  to  which  it  is  desired  to  eolh^-V 
the  strong  liquor,  and  when  the  liquor  in  A  is  of  the 
same  color  as  that  in  B,  the  collection  of  strong  li- 
quor is  stopped.  Obviously  this  same  device  could 
be  used  in  judging  the  strength  of  the  weak  liquor. 

In  washing  systematically  as  above  outlined  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  bleaching  properties  of  the 
fibre  suffer  somewhat  since  the  application  of  black 
liquor  cannot  but  be  detrimental  even  though  only  to 
a  slight  extent.  From  the  standpoint  of  ease  of 
bleaching  the  ideal  way  would  be  to  flood  the  brown 
stock  at  once  with  hot  water,  and  to  complete  the 
washing  in  that  way.  This  would,  however,  require 
a  very  large  volume  of  hot  water,  and  would  deliver 
a  very  weak  liquor  to  the  recovery  system.  The 
strength  of  the  strong  black  liquor,  when  washing 
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systematically  is  from  8  to  12°  Be.  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  cooking  liquor  and  the  amount  of 
condensation  from  the  steam.  The  advantages  of 
producing  a  liquor  of  this  strength  for  the  evapora- 
tors far  outweigh  any  injury  to  the  bleaching  proper- 
ties caused  by  the  use  of  black  liquor  in  washing. 

The  use  of  hot  water  in  the  final  washing  is  gen- 
erally recommended,  and  manj^  have  the  idea  that 
fibre  washed  with  hot  water  bleaches  more  easily 
than  that  washed  with  cold  water.  Several  very 
careful  tests  on  different  grades  of  fibre  have  proved 
that  in  some  cases  this  is  true,  although  the  saving 
of  bleach  in  favor  of  hot  washing  is  not  very  marked. 
In  two  tests  fibres  washed  with  hot  water  were 
found  to  bleach  with  10  and  8.7  per  cent  of  bleach, 
while  parts  of  the  same  cooks  washed  with  cold  water 
required  10.3  and  9.0  per  cent  respectively  to  give 
the  same  color.  While  this  saving  is  hardly  appreci- 
able there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  using  hot  water, 
and  that  is  the  saving  in  time  requii*ed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  washing.  This  alone,  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
working  up  to  its  capacity,  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
use  of  hot  water. 

The  time  required  for  washing  a  pit  of  stock  de- 
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peiids  on  the  amount  of  stock  which  it  contains,  upon 
the  depth  which  it  occupies,  and  upon  a  number  of 
variable  factors.  Kven  when  using  the  same  wash 
pits  and  handling  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  them 
each  time  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  li(iu()r  drains  through  to  cause  consider- 
able variations  in  the  time  required.  The  following 
data  from  tests  of  cooks  in  a  15-cord  digester  give 
the  approximate  times  of  washing  when  the  stock 
occupies  a  depth  of  8 — 10  feet  in  a  pit  191/^  ft.  in 
diameter. 

hours. 

Time  for  collecting  strong  liquor  .  .  4 —  7 
Time  for  collecting  weak  liquor  .  .  5 —  8 
Time  for  completing  the  wash  wtih 

fresh  water   2 —  3 


Total  net  time   11—18 

It  is  frequently  impossible  to  finish  the  washing 
without  interruptions,  and  on  the  average  it  re- 
quires about  26  hours  to  complete  a  cycle,  including 
the  time  from  the  start  to  blow  the  digester  until  the 
fibre  is  all  sluiced  into  the  stock  chest.  The  time  of 
washing  can  be  considerably  shortened  by  reducing 
the  depth  of  the  stock  in  the  pits,  as  for  instance  by 
dividing  a  charge  between  two  pits,  but  the  volume 
of  water  required  is  much  increased,  which  means  a 
weaker  liquor  going  to  the  evaporators,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  greater  loss  of  alkali  in  the  final 
washings.  With  smaller  digester  units  the  washing 
can  usually  be  done  in  less  time.  One  mill  producing 
six  tons  of  fibre  per  cook  claims  to  wash  in  10  hours 
while  in  the  case  of  units  of  two  tons  of  fibre  the 
washing  time  is  about  5  hours. 

The  volume  of  liquor  obtained  in  washing  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  way  the  stock  drains.  If  the 
strong  liquor  drains  off  uniformly  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  pit  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
high  strength  will  be  obtained,  but  if  it  drains  un- 
evenly, due  to  places  which  are  less  easily  penetrat- 
ed by  the  wash  water,  a  considerably  larger  volume 
of  lower  average  strength  will  be  collected  before  the 
desired  test  is  reached.  For  large  scale  cooks  the 
volumes  obtained  per  ton  of  pulp  are  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

Strong  liquor   .    1600—2100  gals. 

Weak  liquor   1750—2220  gals. 

The  water  required  for  the  final  washing  varies' 
considerably  more  than  do  the  volumes  of  strong  and 
weak  liquor  taken  off.  This  is  because  there  is  no 
special  test  to  show  the  completion  of  washing  and 
the  judgment  of  the  different  Avash  pit  men  as  to 
when  the  stock  is  ready  to  bleach  does  not  always 
coincide.  Another  reason  is  that  no  particular  em- 
phasis is  usualh^  placed  on  the  saving  of  water  so 
that  the  final  washing  is  often  continued  much 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A.ssuming  that 
the  volume  of  final  washings  drawn  off  equals  the 
volume  of  fresh  water  run  on  the  water  necessary 
for  washing  a  pit  containing  nine  tons  of  fibre  was 
found  in  one  careful  test  to  be  5675  gals.  From  con- 
tinuous records  taken  during  a  period  of  two  months 
in  another  mill  the  average  volume  of  the  final  wash- 
ings was  found  to  be  15,890  gals,  for  each  nine  ton 
charge. 

This  final  washing  carries  off  a  small  amount  of 
alkali  and  a  little  fibre.  By  passing  the  water  through 
screens  or  save-alls  a  considerable  part  of  the  ''ibre 
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can  be  recovered,  but  tlie  alkali,  being  in  solution,  is 
lost.  The  alkalinitj^  of  the  wash  depends  on  the 
care  exercised  by  the  men  in  charge  and  vei-y  con- 
siderable variations  occur;  average  samples  taken 
during  a  long  period  contained  from  0.437  to  3.519 
grams  per  litre  of  total  alkali  as  sodium  carbonate. 
Greater  variations  than  this  doubtless  occur  in  in- 
dividual pits.  From  tests  covering  two  months'  con- 
tinuous operation  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  al- 
kali averaged  11.4  lbs.  of  sodium  carbonate  per  ton 
of  fibre  produced;  this  amounts  to  about  0.8%  of  the 
alkali  added  to  the  digester. 

A  greater  loss  of  fibre  than  that  in  the  final  wash- 
ing occurs  in  the  strong  black  liquor  unless  the  lat- 
ter is  put  through  some  kind  of  a  save-all.  The  rea- 
son for  this  loss  is  found  in  the  false  bottom  and  the 
method  of  washing  out  the  fibre  by  means  of  a  heavy 
stream  of  Avater.  This  drives  some  fibre  through 
the  false  bottom,  where  it  collects  and  cannot  be  en- 
tirely washed  out  no  matter  how  prolonged  the  wash- 
ing of  the  pit  bottom.  When  this  pit  is  again  filled 
with  brown  stock  and  the  black  liquor  drains  through 
it  washes  out  this  fibre  Avith  it,  and  carries  it  along  to 
the  recovery  system  unless  a  save-all  is  interposed. 
The  loss  of  fibre  from  this  cause  and  in  the  final 
washing  depends  on  the  depth  of  stock  in  relation 
to  the  area  of  the  false  bottom ;  in  pits  19^^  ft.  in 
diameter  Avhere  the  stock  occupies  a  depth  of  8-10 
ft.  the- loss  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  0.05%  of 
the  total  fibre.  While  this  appears  small  it  amounts 
to  considerable  during  the  year,  in  this  particular 
case  to  somewhat  over  12  tons  of  fibre. 

Black  Li<iuor. 

As  already  noted  more  than  half  of  the  Aveight  of 
the  dry  wood  is  dissolved  during  the  cooking  and  all 
of  this  material  is  present  in  the  black  liquor.  Because 
of  the  severe  action  of  the  caustic  soda  the  products 
of  the  reaction  are  much  degraded  and  the  isolation 
of  pure  substances  is  very  difficult.  There  have  been 
recognized,  according  to  Griffin  and  Little,'  sodium 
formate,  acetate  and  oxalate  together  Avith  dark  col- 
ored products  resembling  ulmic  acid.  The  propor- 
tion of  acetate  is  sufficiently  great  so  that  it  has 
proved  an  attractive  subject  for  study  from  a  recov- 
ery standpoint,  and  a  patent  Avas  taken  out  in  1891 
by  Higgins*  for  the  preparation  of  acetates  by  char- 
ring the  dried  liquor  at  350°.  Difficulties  in  the  sep- 
aration and  purification  of  the  products  have,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  successful  application  of  any 
such  schemes. 

Because  of  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials present  no  accurate  analysis  for  organic  con- 
stituents is  possible,  and  at  best  only  a  general  idea 
of  their  properties  can  be  obtained.  The  inorganic 
constituents  are  capable  of  closer  estimation  and 
have  been  studied  in  detail  by  Griffin",  Avho  gives 
the  folloAving  data  for  a  black  liquor  derived  from  a 
soda  cook  of  poplar  Avood,  all  figures  being  based  on 
the  weight  of  total  solids  at  100°  C. 

Silica  (SiOJ   0.11% 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (FcoO.  &  A1,,0,)      0.02  " 

Lime  (CaO)  ^ .      0.05  " 

Potash  (K.,0)   0.69" 


'Griffin  &  Little:  Chemi-stry  of  Paper  Making,  p. 
16.4 

'Higgins:  Eng.  Pat.  13409  (1891). 

"firiffin:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  1902,  24,  235. 


Soda  (Na..O)   25.69  " 

Carbon  Dioxide  (COo)   3.43% 

Acetic  acid   9.89" 

Organic     matter    extracted    by  naphtha 

boiling  beloAv  60°  C   1.56" 

Organic  matter  extracted  by  ether  ..    ..  7.14" 
Organic  matter  extracted  by  absolute  al- 
cohol  28.26" 

Organic  matter  extracted  by  water   17.02" 

Total    alkali  by    titration  of  incinerated 

residue   44 . 25  " 

Another  sample  of  black  liquor  from  a  soda  pop- 
lar cook,  but  derived  from  a  different  source,  was 
studied  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  alkali 
among  the  different  constituents.  This  sample  con- 
tained total  alkali  equivalent  to  65.5  grams  per  litr^ 
of  sodium  carbonate,  combined  as  folloAVs: 

As  acetate   25.8% 

As  carbonate   8.0  " 

As  hydroxide   13.3  " 

With  insoluble  organic  acids  ..   ..  13.5" 

With  soluble  organic  acids   39.4" 

The  proportion  of  caustic  soda  present  in  this  li- 
quor is  much  less  than  that  necessary  according  to 
Klason^",  who  states  that  40%  of  the  total  alkali 
must  remain  unused  in  the  black  liquor,  and  that  even 
if  the  Avood  is  present  in  great  excess  25%  of  the  orig- 
inal alkali  Avill  be  found  unconsumed.  In  contradic- 
tion to  Klason's  statement  were  the  results  of  cooks 
of  poplar  wood  Avith  varying  amounts  of  caustic 
soda ;  if  caustic  amounting  to  less  than  9.0%  of  the 
weight  of  the  Avood  was  used  none  at  all  was  present 
in  the  black  liquor,  while  from  this  point  ouAvard  an 
increase  in  the  caustic  used  gradually  increased  that 
present  in  the  black  liquor,  though  even  when  18% 
was  added  fully  90%  of  it  Avas  used  up  and  that  re- 
maining in  the  black  liquor  amounted  to  only  1-4 
grams  per  litre.  Even  under  practical  Avorking  con- 
ditions no  such  large  proportion  of  caustic  remains 
unused,  as  the  folloAving  analyses  of  black  liquors 
from  various  kinds  of  Avoods  will  shoAv. 

Caustic 

Kind  of  Avood  Black  liquor  remaining 

Grs.  per  litre    Percent     Percent  on 
NaOH       causticity     bone  dry 

wood 

White  maple.  .  13.1—14.3  21.1—21.4  5.0—  5.1 
White  birch  .  .  8.7—21.5  12.2—28.8  2.9—  7.7 
Black  Gum  .   .    20.2—22.1    33.3—35.6  9.8—10.4 

Beech   10.6—17.6    18.5—21.3    4.6—  4.8 

Poplar  ....  6.4—18.1  15.3—29.1  3.5—  8.0 
The  problem  of  the  commercial  utilization  of  black 
liquor  is  one  Avhich  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  its 
solution.  A  sizing  agent  for  paper  has  been  prepared 
from  the  humic  matter  precipitated  from  it  by  acids 
but  the  pinkish  color  which  it  imparts  limits  its  use 
to  colored  papers.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  make 
a  Avood  stain  from  the  humus  or  to  nitrate  it  for  the 
preparation  of  broAvn  to  yelloAV  dyes.  It  can  also  he 
used  as  a  base  for  the  preparation  of  broAvn  sulphur 
dA^es,  but  it  appears  to  possess  no  special  advantages 
over  the  materials  generally  used,  nor  do  the  dyes 
prepared  from  it  seem  to  be  of  a  very  desirable  shade. 
None  of  these  uses  would  make  any  appreciable  im- 
pression on  the  enormous  quantities  of  black  liquor 

'"Christian.sen  :Natronzellstoff,  p.  51. 
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produced  annually,  and  in  all  of  them  the  recovery 
value  of  the  soda  would  be  lost  in  precipitating  the 
organic  matter. 

Along  a  very  different  line  was  the  attempt  to  rc- 
eausticize  the  black  liquor  by  adding  lime.  The  ap- 
paratus was  so  arranged  that  the  liquor  was  taken 
from  the  digester,  pumped  through  the  recausticizer 
and  back  to  the  digester,  and  the  result  was  a  ma- 
terial shortening  of  the  time  of  cooking.  The  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  black 
liquor  was  very  bulky  and  gelatinous,  but  while  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  did  not  form  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. This  scheme  was  in  actual  use  for  some  time 
and  was  finally  abandoned  because  the  increased  di- 
gester capacity  was  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Rinman^^  to  precipitate 
the  humus  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide,  adding  salt  to 
the  liquor  in  order  to  obtain  a  granular  precipitate 
which  can  be  readily  handled.  After  drying,  this 
precipitate  is  destructively  distilled  and  alcohol,  ace- 
tone, etc.,  recovered  as  by-products.  Tn  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  black  liquor, 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  writer,  it  was  proved 
that  only  9.2%  of  the  total  organic  matter  could  be 
precipitated  by  this  means,  and  that  after  very  slight 
washing  this  precipitate  is  again  readily  dissolved  by 
hot  water.  Veitch  and  MerrilP^  working  with  a  black 
liquor  from  southern  pine,  found  that  44%  of  the  to- 
tal organic  matter  could  be  precipitated  by  carbon 
dioxide,  and  an  additional  11%  by  acetic  acid.  It  is 
evident  that  the  kind  of  wood  largely  influences  the 
results  obtainable  by  this  method. 

The  most  logical  method  for  o])taining  useful  by- 
products from  black  liquor  appears  to  be  by  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  entire  material  rather  than  of 
the  precipitated  humus  as  outlined  above.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  investigated  by  many  experimenters, 
among  them  Rinman,  who  has  taken  out  U.S.  patent 
1,196,290,  thus  apparently  acknowledging  its  super- 
iority to  the  method  employing  humus.  Such  a  dis- 
tillation can  be  carried  out  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  it  not  being  necessary  to  go  above  40d"C 
(752°F),  and  Lawrence^^  even  claims  that  255-300°(J 
gives  the  best  results.  The  products  obtained  are, 
non-condensible  gases,  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  alde- 
hydes, amines,  phenolic  oils,  tar  and  the  retort  resi- 
due containing  the  alkali  and  carbon.  If  lime  is  added 
to  the  black  liquor  before  distilling  the  acetone  con- 
tent of  the  distillate  is  increased,  while  if  no  addition 
of  alkali  is  made  the  alcohol  is  present  in  far  the 
greater  amount.  The  gas  given  off  during  the  dis- 
tillation has  a  high  heating  value,  and  while  the 
amount  produced  is  not  enough  to  supply  all  the  heat 
necessary,  yet  it  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  re- 
ducing fuel  costs.  This  process,  or  slight  modifica- 
tions of  it,  is  being  tried  out  on  a  semi-commercial 
scale  by  numerous  plants  both  in  America  and  Europe 
and  the  prospects  of  success  appear  to  be  excellent. 


"Rinman:  Papier  Ztg.,  1911,  3489. 
'-U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.,  P>ureau  of  Chem.  P>ull.  No. 
159. 

'  Taper.  Apr.  18,  1917,  p.  18. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


F.  J.  FeUowes,  manager  of  Eaton's  Drinting  de- 
f)artment.  Winnipeg,  is  at  present  ill  Eastern  Can- 
ada, visiting  the  mills. 
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MATTAGAMI  CO.  MAKING  GOOD  PROGRESS. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Toronto,  whose  plant  is  lo(;ated  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Ontario,  closed  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
results  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders,  who 
will  receive  the  annual  statement  about  May  1st.  The 
company  for  the  first  eight  months  of  its  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  December  31st  last,  showed  net  earnings 
of  $334,580,  of  which  $101,793  was  written  off  to  re- 
serve for  depletion  of  timber  account,  this  reserve 
standing  at  $200,000  at  the  end  of  1918.  This  deduc- 
tion left  funds  available,  equal  to  three  times  the  bond 
interest.  During  the  year  the  company's  third  diges- 
ter was  completed,  and  all  that  is  required  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  45,000  tons  per  annum 
is  the  installation  of  a  new  drying  machine,  which  is 
now  being  proceeded  with. 


W.  C.  EDWARDS  CO.  TO  BUILD  PAPER  MILL. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  the  private  bills 
committee  of  the  Commons  to  the  bill  increasing  the 
capital  stock  of  the  W.  C.  Edwards  and  Company, 
Limited,  ^  Ottawa,  from  $4,400,000  to  $8,000,000.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Hill,  solicitor  for  the  company,  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  increase  in  capital  stock  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  enable  the  company  to  go  into  the  pulp 
and  paper  business,  in  addition  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. He  intimated  that  the  company  will  build  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Ottawa  or  Rockland,  more 
probably  at  the  latter  place.  The  committee  did  not 
object  to  the  proposed  increase  in  capital  stock,  but 
the  bill  stood  over  because  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  nece.ssity  of  rescinding  former  legislation  affect- 
ing the  company,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  includes  a  new  by-law  which  may 
to  some  extent  conflict  with  a  previous  act. 


PUBLICATIONS  LARGER;  MORE  ADS. 

There  A\  as  an  increase  over  January  in  the  average 
number  of  pages  per  copy  in  all  editions  of  newspa- 
pers. Weekly  magazines  showed  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  average  number  of  pages  per  issue.  The  average 
number  of  pages  of  all  other  publications  using  book 
paper  showed  an  increase. 

There  Avas  an  increase  over  January  in  the  percent- 
age of  advertising  to  reading  matter  in  all  editions  of 
publications  using  newsprint.  The  percentage  of  ad- 
vertising to  reading  matter  for  weekly  magazines  of 
U)  pages  and  over,  and  the  monthly  magazines  using 
l)ook  paper  increased.  The  percentage  of  advertising 
to  reading  matter  for  weekly  magazines  of  less  than 
16  pages  and  of  semi-monthly  magazines  showed  a 
decrease. — Federal  Trade  Commission. 


The  Woodlands  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  is  issuing  a  bulletin  written  by 
Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  chief  forester  for  the  Laureii- 
tide  Co.,  Grand  Mere,  Que.,  on  the  burning  of  slash. 
This  briefly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  disposing 
of  the  debris,  and  gives  directions  how  it  can  be  safe- 
ly burned.  The  bulletin  will  be  issued  to  limit  hold- 
(M's  and  members  of  the  section. 

H.  B.  Hart,  president  of  the  British-American  Wax 
Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  is  in  England  looking  after  the 
formation  of  a  subsidiary  company  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Elwood  is  also  in  London.  Details  are  not  yet 
available,  but  Jas.  MacArthur,  who  is  manager  of  "the 
Toronto  plant,  thinks  the  English  plant  will  prob- 
ably be  in  or  near  London. 
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^  Technical 

CANADIAN  WASTE  SULPHITE  LIQUOR  AS  A 
POSSIBLE  SOURCE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

FolTowirrg  is  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Krieble 's  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The  ad- 
dress was  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magaizne 
on  January  30. 

Dr.  Bates  who  occupied  the  chair,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion : 

This  paper  is  what  our  friend  Dawe  calls  "high- 
brow stuff,"  but  don't  be  afraid  to  discuss  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  those  present  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
paper  has  a  value  as  an  indication  of  what  to  consider 
when  you  are  studying  your  waste  sulphite  liquor. 
We  are  very  apt  to  think  of  the  apparatus,  costs,  etc., 
without  studying  our  individual  conditions. 

Mr.  Keay  continued:  I  have  been  somewhat  as- 
sociated with  the  work  to  which  Dr.  Krieble  has  made 
reference.  Some  of  the  samples  were  sent  also  to 
Mechanicville,  where  the  Ekstrom- process  of  recover- 
ing alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquor  is  used,  and 
the  results  checked  almost  exactly  with  those  which 
Dr.  Krieble  recorded. 

There  is  another  process  which  was  proposed  with- 
in a  year  or  two  by  Dr.  McKee,  of  Columbia  University. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  interesting  or  necessary 
to  go  into  the  technical  details  of  this,  but  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  contentions  of  the  European  investigators 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  SO,  out  of  the  waste 
liquor  before  fermentation  is  attempted.  Dr.  McKee 
by  blowing  air  through  the  liquor  was  able  to  carry 
on  fermentation  and  keep  the  yeast  alive,  without 
entirely  removing  the  SO,  or  acid  by  neutralizing  the 
liquor. 

We  tried  it  ourselves,  without  much  success,  but 
we  finally  sent  some  samples  to  Dr.  McKee,  and  he 
returned  four  analyses,  which  also  checked  very 
closely  with  the  results  of  Dr.  Krieble,  so  it  shows 
that  there  are  three  or  four  practical  methods  where- 
by recovery  of  alcohol  may  be  effected. 

We  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  not  ex- 
actly from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  bur  rather 
from  patriotic  motives,  and  we  hoped  to  produce  the 
alcohol  when  it  was  most  needed,  but  fortunately 
the  war  has  closed,  and  we  trust  the  necessity  for  se- 
curing this  alcohol  in  large  quantities  for  raunition 
purposes  is  no  longer  urgent. 

In  connection  with  the  paper,  two  very  important 
matters  appear  to  be  settled.  One  is  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  the  yield  of  alcohol  from 
the  balsam  and  the  spruce.  It  was  thought  the  dif- 
ference in  yield  amongst  the  mills  must  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  some  had  more  balsam  in  the 
wood.  Dr.  Krieble  has  successfully  disproved  that. 
The  second  one  is  that  it  will  be  necessary,  if  one 
hopes  to  obtain  a  high  yield  of  alcohol  from  the 
waste  liquor,  to  keep  the  sulphite  cooking  tempera- 
ture below  or  around  140  or  145  degrees  centigrade. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  about  the  :elatiouship  be- 
tween the  fermentable  sugars  and  the  ors'aine  resi- 
due in  the  liquor.  There  seems  to  he  a  definite  ratio 
in  certain  localities.  One  locality  in  Eastern  Canada 
gave  21  per  cent,  of  this  fermentable  sugar,  and  in 
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another  locality  it  was  14  per  cent — exactly  two- 
thirds.  That  was  not  represented  by  one  mill  alone ; 
there  were  three  or  four  mills  in  one  case. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  this  by-product  recov- 
ery, now  that  the  war  is  over,  depends  entirely  upon 
what  the  Government's  attitude  will  be  toward  per- 
mitting industrial  alcohol  to  be  duty  free.  For  65 
per  cent,  over-proof  industrial  alcohol,  the  excise  tax 
is  something  like  $1.23,  isn't  it? 

The  Chairman :  $2.40  per  proof  gallon,  amounting 
to  $4.95. 

Mr.  Keay :  For  commercial  use  that  throv/s  it  out 
of  the  question.  No  mill  in  Canada  will  be  interest- 
ed. If  this  excise  tax  were  taken  off,  there  undoubt- 
edly would  be  a  great  demand  for  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  over  what  thex*e  is  now,  otherwise 
the  matter  can  not  be  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Stadler 
and  I  estimated  that  on  the  pre-war  basis,  tJie  Laur- 
entide  and  the  Belgo-Canadian  Companies  together 
could  have  produced  all  the  alcohol  that  was  used 
for  industrial  purposes  in  Canada,  'riitire  sliouhi  b(;, 
f oUoAving  the  taking  off  of  the  duty,  an  extra  demand 
over  former  requirements. 

The  Chairman :  It  might  be  of  interest  to  explain 
the  commercial  phase  to  those  present.  It  is  true 
that  the  high  excise  tax  has  limited  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  in  this  country.  I  might  say  that  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Parliament  will  probably  act  on  it  in  the  coming 
session,  so  it  is  hoped  that  Canada  will  soon  be  al- 
lowed free  industrial  alcohol.  That  is  the  only  hope 
we  have  of  extending  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
through  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  of 
various  products  that  can  be  made  from  alcohol. 

Mr.  Crossley:  I  understand  the  proposition  has 
been  made  before  the  Advisory  Council  of  Research 
that  no  foodstuffs  can  be  used  for  alcohol.  If  that 
were  carried  out,  I  suppose  it  would  increase  the  mar- 
ket for  industrial  alcohol. 

The  Chairman:  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  Parlia- 
ment would  make  such  rigid  restrictions  as  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  foodstuffs  for  alcohol,  as  Mr.  Crossley 
refers  to.  It  is  true  that  the  raw  materials  for  alco- 
hol are  now  imported,  corn  from  the  United  States, 
and  molasses.  Sulphite  liquor  is  about  the  only  raw 
material  we  have  in  this  country.  It  is  a  waste  pro- 
duct and  not  a  foodstuff,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
sulphite  alcohol  will  have  to  survive  on  the  basis  of 
competition,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  best  basis. 

Mr.  Carruthers  asked :  I  would  like  to  inquire  what 
volume  of  liquor  would  be  necessary  to  warrant  the 
investment  for  the  recovery  of  sulphite  liquors? 
Would  only  the  large  mills  be  able  to  engage  in  this, 
or  would  a,  say,  two-digester  mill,  of  50  or  60  tons, 
utilize  it? 

Mr.  Berger  replied:  As  near  as  I  can  understand 
it,  it  does  not  pay  to  recover  alcohol  from  a  very  small 
mill,  because  the  overhead  would  be  too  high,  but  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  the  price  you  could  get  for  the  al- 
cohol. At  the  present  time,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
profitable  for  any  mill  of  less  than  40  tons  per  day 
to  go  into  it.  (Two  Canadian  mills  are  smaller  than 
this). 

Mr.  Keay,  replying  to  a  question  of  the  Chairman, 
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said :  It  would  actually  cost,  at  i)resent  prices,  in  the 
neifjhborhood  of  thirty  cents  per  American  f^allon  to 
produce  this  alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquor  in 
Canada. 

As  a  motor  fuel,  I  understand  alcohol  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory — not  as  satisfactory  as  gasoline.  It 
may  be  enriched  by  hydrocarbon  oils  and  satisfactor- 
ily used.  That  is  a  point  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  we  propose  to  use  alcohol  for  this 
purpose.  I  think  that,  with  the  prevailing  cost  of 
supplies,  and  equipment,  it  would  be  rather  discour- 
aging for  mills  producing  much  under  one  hundred 
tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day  to  undertake  this  alco- 
hol recovery. 

Mr.  Stadler:  I  don't  think  that  alcohol  made  from 
sulphite  waste  liquor  will  ever  be  used  as  fuel  in  this 
country,  because  the  cost  of  production  is  too  high, 
the  present  price  of  gasoline  and  other  fuel  consid- 
ered, but  what  will  probably  help  the  recovery  of  al- 
cohol from  sulphite  waste  liquors,  is  the  increased 
demand  of  alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes.  At 
the  present  time,  practically  all  the  products  which 
are  made  from  alcohol  are  imported  into  Canada;  I 
have  no  figures  at  my  disposal  just  now,  as  to  how 
much  is  imported,  but  I  went  through  this  list  some 
time  ago,  when  the  Belgo-Canadian  and  the  Lauren- 
tide  were  investigating  the  matter,  and  I  believe  that 
if  there  is  a  little  interest  shown  by  the  manufactur- 
ers using  alcohol,  the  mills  which  are  now  running 
their  waste  into  the  river  will  soon  consider  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  from  this  sulphite  waste  liquor. 
It  is  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  manufacture 
stuff  which  can  be  made  out  of  alcohol.  There  are 
a  good  many  such  articles  which,  with  a  little  edu- 
cational work,  can  be  made  at  home,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  import  so  much. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  In  a  recent  number  of  a  British 
chemical  periodical  there  was  a  report  of  a  discus- 
sion there  on  this  matter,  of  industrial  alcohol,  and 
its  relation  to  two  phases;  one.  the  use  of  grain  and 
the  other  the  use  of  wood  products.  It  was  also  stat- 
ed that  if  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  alcohol  could 
be  placed  in  Great  Britain,  and  mixed  with  fifty  mil- 
lion gallons  of  benzol,  which  could  be  recovered  and 
easily  obtained,  the  motor  fuel  problem  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would  be  very  largely  taken  care  of.  The  dis- 
cussion also  brought  out  the  advisability  or  at  least 
the  possibility  of  British  Dominions  furnishing  the  al- 
cohol from  their  wood  waste,  and  waste  sulphite  li- 
quor. 

The  Chairman :  I  might  say  that  in  Canada  there 
are  two  or  three  large  distilleries  that  make  "booze" 
and  industrial  alcohol  from  grain  and  molasses.  Some 
of  these  companies  have  spoken  rather  favorably  of 
waste  sulphite  liquor  as  raw  material  for  alcohol,  and 
have  said  they  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  mills  which  were  considering  making  sulphite 
alcohol;  that  they  mijrht  be  interested  in  the  distill- 
ing end.  They  have  the  necessary  equipment,  which 
is  now  practically  idle,  and  they  know  the  ferment- 
ing and  distilling  business. 

This  sulphite  alcohol  industry  is  well  established 
in  Europe,  and  will  be  established  in  Canada,  and  T 
think  the  lesson  of  this  paper  and  discussion  should 
be  that  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  first  de- 
velopment. Too  much  sliould  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  T  hope  we  will  be  willing  to  pool  our  bi- 
formation  and  make  the  fii'st  development  a  success 
as  a  basis  for  further  expansion. 


Ml-.  Ila/.fii:  1  h;i(l  occasion  to  look  into  this  ques- 
tion of  industrial  alcohol  from  sulphite  liquor,  and 
among  other  things,  while  looking  into  it,  I  had  one 
or  two  conferences  with  the  managers  of  one  of  the 
distilleries,  and  we  both  thought  the  odds  in  favor 
of  alcohol  from  sulphite  liquor  were  very  slender. 
The  cost  of  production — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got 
the  exact  figures  here — the  cost  of  production  was 
so  near  the  ordinary  cost  of  alcohol  when  the  duty 
was  removed  that  it  became  a  venture  of  rather 
doubtful  outlook.  Now,  in  a  new  industry  like  thi.s, 
one  wants  a  very  good  chance  of  financial  success. 
There  is  just  one  other  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me 
in  connection  with  the  matter  for  the  pulp  manufac- 
turer. I  don't  think  that  the  cost  of  refining  is  so 
serious  a  one  if  handled  along  certain  lines,  as  it 
might  be.  The  wood  alcohol  people  establish  the 
oven  plant  where  the  wood  is  cheap,  separate  the 
acetic  acid  and  concentrate  the  crude  wood  alcohol 
to  90%  strength,  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  still. 
This  unrefined  crude  wood  alcohol  is  then  shipped  in 
tank  cars  to  a  central  plant,  where  it  is  refined  for 
the  market. 

If  this  plan  of  operation  were  followed  by  the  pulp 
mills  it  would  minimize  materially  the  expense  of  re- 
fining, as  the  distilling  equipment  needed  at  the  mill 
would  be  comparatively  inexpensive.  The  proced- 
ure suggested  involves  no  lo.ss  of  labor  or  of  heat, 
and  a  central  refinery  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  mills  in  a  given  district  such  as  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  would  be  perfectly  feasible,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  economical,  as  it  would  refjuire  only  one 
expensive  refining  outfit  and  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion of  plant  and  of  staff  otherwise  involved.  I 
think  such  a  pooling  of  the  refining  operations  i.5  a 
logical  development  that  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  in  planning  any  such 
co-operation,  the  pulp  mill  see  to  it  that  the  refiner 
does  not  get  all  the  profit. 

Mr.  Stadler:  The  refining  installation  which  is  re- 
quired is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  plant  cost. 
The  main  cost  of  the  installation  is  in  getting  what- 
ever alcohol  there  is  in  the  waste  liquor,  and  separ- 
ating it.  I  think  in  a  mill  of  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  per  day  or  more  it  would  be  much  better 
to  refine  the  alcohol,  and  if  any  of  the  big  mills  took 
it  tip,  they  would  finish  the  alcohol  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Berger :  There  is  one  point  that  might  be 
brought  into  this  discussion,  and  which  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  future,  and  that  is,  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  streams.  I  do  not  know  hoAV  strict  Can- 
ada is  regarding  this  matter,  but  the  United  States 
Government  is  getting  very  strict  along  this  line. 
They  are  getting  after  the  mills  for  polluting  the 
streams,  the  .same  as  the  tanneries  and  stock  yards, 
or  anything  like  that.  No  doubt  other  countries  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  Hazen  stated  that  during  the  week  he  had 
seen  a  sample  of  the  evaporated  liquor,  and  found  it 
contained  28  per  cent  tannin,  which  is  being  used 
in  some  cases  in  place  of  high  priced  tannin. 

The  Chairman  said:  It  is  not  really  tannin,  but  is 
used  to  fill  in — as  a  filler  in  connection  with  tannin. 

NOTE:  On  the  charts  on  page  118  of  this  Maga- 
zine, the  curves  should  all  begin  at  the  r)th  hour  in- 
stead of  the  4th. 

A  discussion  of  Sulphite  Waste  Li(iuor  by  the  T.  A. 
P.  P.  I.  is  given  in  Paper,  March  19. 
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W.  C.  Reynolds,  who  enlisted  with  the  6th  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  Hamilton,  for  overseas  service,  and 
was  taken  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  by 
the  Germans  and  kept  in  confinement  for  three 
months,  recently  returned  to  Toronto.  He  was  for 
several  years  employed  on  the  office  staff  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  has  now  taken  a  position 
with  the  Barber  mill  at  Georgetown,  Ont. 

Gnnner  Arthur  A.  Hobson,  who  has  been  overseas 
for  several  years  with  the  22nd  Howitzer  Battery, 
2nd  Canadian  Division,  has  returned  to  Toronto.  He 
was  formerly  eniplo3^ed  for  several  years  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Archie  Reid,  formerly  accountant  in  the  office  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  enlist- 
ed Avith  the  Cobourg  Heavy  Battery,  and  later  was 
with  the  2nd  Division  Heavy  Trench  Mortars,  has  re- 
turned from  overseas.  He  has  gone  to  Valleyfield, 
Qiie.,  Avhere  he  has  been  appointed  office  manager  of 
the  National  Paper  Co. 

H.  C.  Woods,  of  Vancouver,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  "WarAvick  Bros,  and  Rutter,  manufactur- 
ing stationers,  Toronto,  succeeding  N.  A.  Sinclair,  who 
occupied  that  position  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but 
left  recently  to  take  a  responsible  position  with  a 
large  New  York  concern.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  with 
Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  and  has  covered  the  western  territory.  R.  S. 
Greenwood,  formerly  in  the  book  and  stationery 
business  in  St.  Catharines,  and  latterly  with  the 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter,  and  will  supervise  the 
ground  formerly  looked  after  by  Mr.  Woods. 

T.  J.  Allen,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  spent 
the  past  week  calling  upon  the  trade  in  OttaAva  and 
other  eastern  points,  and  reports  that  the  prospects 
for  spring  business  are  good. 

John  B.  Benson,  passed  away  recently  in  Midland, 
Ont.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  Avas  Avidely 
knoAA-n  as  a  timber  and  pulp  Avood  expert. 

W.  D.  Woodruff,  President  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont.,  accompanied  by  his  Avife 
find  young  son,  is  spending  a  few  Aveeks  at  Jekyll 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

Aid.  Th  omas  H.  Manley,  of  Sarnia,  Ont.,  died  re- 
cently from  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  had  held  a  number  of  import- 
ant positions,  being  prominently  identified  Avith  the  - 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Aid.  Manley  was  Avidely  knoAvn 
as  a  paper,  stationery  and  book  dealer,  and  conducted 
a  successful  business. 

Trnvis  A.  Tod,  formerly  Avith  the  Federated  Press, 
Montreal,  and  also  former  sales  manager  of  the  Na- 
lional  Paper  Co.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  .ioh  department.  Messrs.  Ronalds  and  Thorn- 
ton, until  lately  identified  Avith  the  latter  e.stablish- 
nienl.  have  .ioined  S.  B.  Foote  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Avho 
are  widely  knoAvn  printers  in  connection  Avith  the 
pnldieation  of  Telephone  Directories,  etc. 


W.  B.  Frederick,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  representing 
the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturers of  fibre  papers,  Avas  in  Toronto  last  week 
calling  upon  the  trade. 

The  reinains  of  Lieut.  Scott  Waldie,  late  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Corps,  who  died  recently  at  a 
Canadian  demobilization  camp  in  Wales,  from  pneu- 
monia, Avere  brought  to  Toronto  and  taken  to  Bur- 
lington, Ont.,  last  Aveek,  for  interment.  Lieut.  Waldie 
Avas  a  brother  of  R.  S.  Waldie,  President  of  the  To- 
ronto Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  and  previous  to  joining  the 
122nd  Muskoka  Battalion  for  overseas  service,  was 
sales  manager  of  the  Victoria  Harbor  Lumber  Co. 

Col.  F.  H.  Deacon,  of  Toronto,  has  purchased  the 
property  of  the  late  John  Waldie,  75  Park  Road,  Rose- 
dale,  Toronto,  at  a  price  that  is  stated  to  be  $110,000. 
The  real  estate  covers  about  eight  and  a  half  acres, 
and  Avas  the  home  of  Mr.  Waldie,  for  many  years  iden- 
tified Avith  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Vic- 
toria Harbor  Lumber  Co. 

E.  D.  Hand,  a  veteran  publisher,  died  recently  in 
Fenelon  Falls,  Out.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  In  the  early  days  there  was  not  a  bet- 
ter knoAA^i  or  more  respected  ncAA^spaper  man  in  the 
Midland  disti'ict.  He  established  several  weekly  pa- 
pers, including  the  Lindsay  Advocate,  Avhich  after- 
AA^ards  became  the  Warder,  the  Bobcaygeon  Indepen- 
dent, and  latterly  the  Fenelon  Falls  Gazette,  which 
he  conducted  for  many  years  until  he  retired.  Four 
daughters  and  three  sons  survive  Mr.  Hand. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Chippewa  River 
Timber  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000, 
and  headquarters  in  Toronto,  in  the  Manning  Ar- 
cade, 24  King  street  Avest.  It  is  understood  that  Cana- 
dian and  Illinois  capital  are  interested  in  the  ncAV  or- 
ganization, Avhich  is  empoAvered  to  carry  on  a  lum- 
bering business  in  all  its  branches,  as  Avell  as  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  pulp  and  paper.  The  company 
have  acquired  extensive  timber  interests  in  Northern 
Ontario,  Avhich  they  will  proceed  to  develop  in  the 
course  of  a  fcAv  months,  and  erect  a  saAv  mill  as  well  as 
take  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp  wood. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  of  which  John  F. 
Ellis  of  Toronto,  is  President,  and  N.  L.  Martin,  of 
Toronto,  secretary,  Avill  be  held  in  Winnipeg  in  June, 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  later.  John  Martin  of  Winni- 
peg, is  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  and  E.  S. 
Munroe,  of  Toronto,  Treasurer. 

An  important  convention  of  photo  engravers,  rep- 
resenting firms  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  from  the 
Atlantic  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg,  Avas  held  in  To- 
ronto last  AA^eek,  at  Avhich  a  national  association  of 
the  craft  Avas  completed,  and  officers  elected.  Sev- 
eral leading  photo  engravers  from  the  United  Sttaes 
Avere  also  in  attendance  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  the  Canadia]!  liody  ,and  to  advise  the  craftsmen 
of  the  Dominion  out  of  the  experience  gained  by  a 
similar  association  noAv  operating  across  the  border. 
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The  plant  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Corn- 
wall, Ont.,  will  be  closed  down  for  two  weeks  from 
March  29,  while  the  annual  repairs  are  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  to  the 
Cornwall  canal.  During  this  time  the  paper  mill 
equipment  will  be  given  a  thorough  overhauling. 

United  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  are  opening  a  branch 
in  Hamilton,  at  64  John  street  North,  and  have  taken 
over  the  flat  paper  section  of  the  National  Paper 
Goods,  Limited.  C.  W.  Paul,  who  has  been  western 
Ontario  representative  of  United  Paper  Mills  for 
some  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  Hamilton 
branch,  and  still  look  after  his  old  ground.  National 
Paper  Goods  will  devote  their  attention  henceforth 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  pape- 
teries  and"  fancy  stationery,  and  will  greatly  increase 
their  facilities  and  output  at  their  pi-emises,  144  Queen 
St.  North,  Hamilton. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Jost  Company, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  as  manufac- 
turers of  and  dealers  in  pulpwood,  pulp,  paper,  etc. 
Among  those  interested  are  P.  M.  Jost  and  A.  E. 
Weaver,  of  Westmount,  Que. 

Howard  J.  Searight,  private  secretary  of  Brigadier- 
General  J.  B.  White,  manager  of  the  pulpwood  and 
lumbering  department  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Montreal,  died  recently  from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
in  the  service  for  eight  years.  The  remains  were  tak- 
en to  Norwood,  Ont.,  his  former  home,  for  interment. 

The  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  are  taking  on  a  number  of  returned  soldiers  in 
their  woods,  shipping  and  chemical  research  depart- 
ments, and  reports  that  the  men  are  making  good  in 
their  new  work.  A.  G.  Pounsford,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on  business, 
and  reports  that  the  mill  has  an  ample  supply  of  pulp- 
wood on  hand  for  the  coming  year. 

John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  calling  upon  his 
many  old  friends  in  the  trade.  He  reports  that  all 
the  plants  of  the  company  are  busy  and  running 
smoothly. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  declared 
for  the  past  quarter.  The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  have  also  declared  their  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  that  organization,  while  the  Pacific-Burt  Co., 
Toronto,  manufacturers  of  counter  check  books  and 
paper  boxes,  have  just  announced  the  regular  divi- 
dend of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred shares. 

The  United  Financial  Corporation  has  been  formed 
representing  the  union  of  C.  Meredith  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
Sir  Charles  Gordon,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  and  was  president  of  the  Meredith 
house,  retains  the  presidency  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Sir  Charles  is  a  dii-ector  of  the  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Toronto.  Among  the  other  directors 
of  the  new  financial  merger  are  George  Chahoon,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Laurentide  Co.,  Grand'  Mere,  Que., 
and  C.  R.  Hosmer,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  Limited. 


Ebenezer  Picken,  the  veteran  proprietor  of  the 
Beaver  Hall  Hill  book  shop  in  Montreal,  passed  away 
suddenly  last  week,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  His 
shop  was  the  resort  of  many  book  lovers,  who  were 
in  search  of  ancient  prints,  fine  old  engravings,  and 
rare  publications,  and  had  been  conducted  by  him 
for  forty  years.  Mr.  Picken  represented  probably  the 
last  of  the  old  school  of  book  sellers,  who  knew  and 
thoroughly  loved  the  contents  of  the  volumes  which 
filled  his  shelves. 

The  Toronto  News,  which  was  recently  acquired  by 
a  new  company,  this  week  appeared  imder  a  new 
title,  and  is  now  issued  as  the  Toronto  Times.  C.  W. 
McDiarmid  continues  as  general  manager,  and  F.  D. 
L.  Smith  as  editor-in-chief.  The  new  daily  presents 
an  attractive  typographical  appearance,  and  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  arranging  all  the  news  under  de- 
partment heads,  so  that  the  reader  knows  where  to 
look  for  what  he  wants.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

Large  quantities  of  pulp  are  being  .shipped  via  Hali- 
fax to  France.  Recently  40,000  tons  were  forwarded 
by  one  company  in  that  city. 

The  Montreal  Star  has  joined  the  ranks  of  two-cent 
papers.  For  some  months  the  Saturday  edition  has 
been  two  cents,  but  the  publishers  held  on  at  one 
cent  for  the  other  five  days.  They  say  that  contracts 
for  paper  at  a  very  favorable  price  are  expiring,  hence 
the  increase. 

Geo.  H.  Hadskis,  formerly  Purchasing  Agent  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 
has  severed  his  connections  with  the  above  companies 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  Sales  Manager  for  The  Lind- 
say Wire  Weaving  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  covering 
Canada  and  all  Eastern  States. 


NEW  PAPER  IN  CALGARY. 

Robb  Sutherland  announced  that  the  Evening  News 
Company  had  received  a  charter  and  would  operate 
an  evening  newspaper  in  Calgary,  starting  in  April. 
The  moderation  league  is  back  of  the  enterprise,  he 
said.  The  incorporators  are  Robb  Sutherland,  Charles 
J.  Lang,  H.  J.  Marshall  and  Serge ant^Maj or  Bateson. 
Mr.  Sutherland  states  that  the  organization  has  no 
connection  with  the  Calgary  Canadian. 


UNdAS  MILL  IN  CANADIAN  HANDS. 

The  "Uncas"  mill  of  the  American  Straw  Board 
Co.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  now  the  "locus  operandi" 
of  the  Ironsides  Board  Corporation.  Canadian  in- 
terests have  acquired  the  property,  which  contains 
three  board  machines,  one  76",  one  122"  and  one  132" 
five  cylinder  machines,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons 
per  day.  Additional  equipment  is  being  added  in  the 
form  of  stone  roll  beaters,  ball  bearings  on  main 
shafts,  cylinder  molds,  etc.,  and  Sturtevant  hot  air 
system  on  the  machines. 

The  new  company  proposes  to  manufacture  high 
grade  test  and  fibre  boards  only,  for  which  a  mar- 
ket has  already  been  secured.  The  president  is  J.  G. 
Mays,  who  is  well  known  among  pulp  and  paper  men, 
and  who  for  three  years  has  been  connected  in  an 
official  capacity  in  the  development  of  the  150-ton 
sulphite  mill  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  T. 
W.  Eraser  is  engaged  as  Local  Manager. 

We  wish  you  great  success,  Joe,  and  hope  you  will 
buy  your  pulp  in  Canada. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  March  24. — The  paper  market  continues 
spotty,  and  lately  there  have  been  many  ups  and 
downs.  Business  with  some  firms  is  decidedly  bri^sk, 
and  with  others  it  is  comparatively  quiet.  All  buy- 
ing is  largely  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  place  large  orders.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  and  one  is  the  uncertainty  regarding 
the  tariff.  Until  the  Finance  Minister  at  Ottawa  has 
'delivered  his  budget  speech,  and  it  is  known  what 
changes  if  any  are  to  be  made  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  country,  there  will  naturally  be  a  certain  amount 
of  hesitancy.  Manufacturers  and  other  large  concerns 
want  to  know  if  the  business  war  profits  tax  is  to  be 
continued,  what  will  be  the  legislation  in  regard  to 
income  assessment,  how  it  will  be  applied,  etc.,  and 
there  is  also  the  element  of  labor.  What  will  be  done 
on  May  day,  will  there  be  any  strikes  or  fresh  de- 
mands? There  are  many  features  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  naturally  firms  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously. 

Prices  are  holding  firm  in  nearly  all  grades.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  about  a  quarter  ,  of  a  cent  on 
bristols.  It  was  mentioned  recently  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  about  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
toilet  papers.  During  the  past  week  there  was  a 
drop  on  bleached  tissues.  No.  1  bleached  have  been 
selling,  20  x  30  size,  per  ream,  at  $1.55,  and  the  fig- 
ure is  now  $1.35.  The  quotation  for  24  x  36,  per  ream, 
has  been  $2.20;  it  is  now  $1.90.  Toilet  and  tissue 
plants  are  fairly  busy,  and  are  able  to  give  prompt 
deliveries.  Coated  paper  mills  are  running  pretty  full, 
and  it  has  been  rumored  that  there  is  going  to  be  an 
increase  of  one  cent  in  raw  stock.  If  this  comes  into 
effect  it  wil  mean  an  advance  in  the  figure  for  the 
finished  product. 

The  market  for  sulphite  pulp  is  still  quiet,  and  pro- 
duction has  been  cut  down  by  a  number  of  mills. 
Prices  are  still  holding  at  the  figures  quoted,  and  it 
is  felt  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand.  Sulphate  pulp  is  now  quoted  at  $90  at  the 
mill.  Shipments  of  kraft  paper  and  sulphate  pulp  to 
England  and  France  are  limited  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions and  absence  of  sufficient  ocean  tonnage.  There 
are  quite  heavy  cargoes  going  forward,  hoAvever,  to 


Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  although 
some  of  the  mills  have  large  stocks  on  hand.  Wrap- 
ping paper  mills  report  business  as  fair. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  wrapping  paper  sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  held 
recently  in  Toronto,  at  which  several  matters  were 
taken  up  and  better  trade  relations  considered.  A 
resolution  was  sent  to  the  tissue  and  wrapping  paper 
mills  pledging  the  support  of  the  Association  to  the 
Made-in-Canada  movement,  and  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  join  with  the  manufacturers  generally  in  the 
proposition  to  encourage  the  use  and  sale  of  Cana- 
dian-made paper  products.  It  is  understood  that  the 
manufacturers  of  kraft  paper  have  adopted  a  resale 
price  on  kraft  in  ton  lots  and  less  than  ton  lots  in  or- 
der to  stabilize  conditions,  and  in  the  interest  of  bet- 
ter conditions  in  merchandizing.  ^ 

It  is  expected  that,  what  Avill  probably  be  the  last 
sittiTi?  of  the  news  print  investigation  will  be  held 
in  Ottawa  on  Monday,  April  9th.  The  auditors  have 
bppn  completins:  their  siipplementary  reports,  and  the 
mills  will  submit  their  final  argument  in  the  case.  As 
soon  as  the  Peace  terms  are  signed  it  is  expected 
that  the  government  regulation  and  control  of  news 
nrint  will  be  called  off.  and  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  henceforth  govern.  The  news  print  mills 
are  busv,  as  advertising  with  the  most  of  the  daily 
and  weeklv  papers  is  good,  and  shows  in  many  in- 
stances a  decided  increase.  The  resTilt  is  that  orders 
are  beiner  increased,  as  v/ith  the  discussion  on  the 
tariff  and  Parliamentary  proceedings,  there  are  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  regular  readers.  There  have 
been  favorable  conditions  so  far  as  water  and  mild 
wpather  are  concerned  for  production,  and  the  coal 
bill  of  most  mills  are  decidedly  less  than  a  vear  ago 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  warm  weather.  Shipping 
conditions  are  also  excellent,  and  no  complaints  are 
heard  Avith  respect  to  transportation. 

There  is  a  marked  dullness  in  the  waste  paper  line, 
and  mills  are  not  bu^nng  heavilv  for  the  most  part, 
as  paper  box  manufactairers  are  not  busv,  and  board 
mills  are  well  supplied.  Some  printers  have  a  good 
stock  of  low  grade  bonds  and  machine  finish  paper 
on  hand,  as  well  as  white  wove  Avriting  paper.  With 
the  book  mills  generallv  business  is  good,  and  the  out- 
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look  is  considered  favorable.  Attention  is  being  di- 
rected more  and  more  to  export  business.  Prices  are 
rigid,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  there  has  been  a 
considerable  picking  up  of  conditions  in  these  lines 
across  the  border.  That  the  future  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  viewed  with  assurance  is  indicated  in  the 
■way  that  the  listed  stocks  keep  up  in  value  and  the 
trading  brisk.  There  is  a  feeling  that  earnings  this 
year  will  be  better  than  ever,  and  with  conditions 
stabilized  and  no  unforeseen  barrier  in  the  way,  the 
volume  of  trade  during  1919  should  be  satisfactoiy. 

Each  week  sees  a  number  of  new  incorporations 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  arena.  Companies  are  getting 
ready  to  make  extensions  Avhen  the  proper  time  comes, 
and  with  the  recent  reductions  in  the  price  of  steel  it 
is  believed  there  will  be  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  pulp  and 
paper  mill  equipment  to  something  like  those  which 
prevailed  before  the  Avar,  .although  installations,  ow- 
ing to  labor  and  other  conditions,  will  never  be  as  low 
as  in  1913. 

The  price  at  which  tag  manilla  is  now  being  sold 
by  the  jobbers  to  the  consuming  trade  is  8  cents  in 
car  load  lots,  81/2  cents  on  one  half  ton,  and  up  to  ton 
lots,  and  9  cents  in  ream  lots  up  to  one  ton. 

The  price  of  board  will  be  the  same  for  the  next 
three  months  or  up  to  the  end  of  June,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  previous  three  months,  straw  board  being  $75 
per  ton,  chip  board,  $75,  vat  lined  chip  board  $80, 
filled  wood  board  $83,  news  lining  80  cents  per  100 
sheets  of  1,200  square  inches. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  by  (Canadian  artists 
and  designers  in  the  competition  inaugurated  by  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  the  prize  of 
one  hundred  dollars  offered  for  the  best  trade-mark 
design  or  insignia  suitable  as  a  label  to  be  attached 
to  the  various  products  of  the  members,  the  contest 
closing  on  April  15.  As  is  explained  in  the  official 
announcement  the  purpose-  of  the  trade-mark  is  to 
increase  the  use  of  Canadian  made  paper  by  enabling 
purchasers  readily  to  identify  such  paper  as  distinct 
from  that  produced  in  countries  other  than  Canada, 
and  the  competition  is  open  to  any  one  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 


ciation. 

Paper. 

•News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  .  .  .    .  .  .  .$3.45 

•NcAvs  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  $3.52^2 

•News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.80 

•News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3,921^ 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1   $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2   $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2   $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  3   $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  S   $8.75 

Ledgers  18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds   I31/2C 

Light  tinted  bonds    I4V2C 

Dark  tinted  bonds   16c 

White  Wrapping   $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)    I21/2  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1   $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2   .$11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3   $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  ....  $12.50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns   $5.25 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)    13c  up 

Fibre   $7.35 

Manila,  No.  1    $7.35 
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Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila    $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft  .$9.00 

Glazed  kraft  .$9.00 

Tissues,  bleached  $1.35  to  $1.90 

Tissue,  (unbleached  sulphite)   $1.35  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap  $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila  90c.  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof  15c. 

Bleached  grease  proof  19c. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  27c. 

Bleached  white  glassine  22c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  9c.  to  10c. 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)    35  per  cent. 

Paper  bags,  kraft   271/2  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent. 

Gusset  bags  fmanila)    35  and  15  per  cent. 

Straw  board  $75  00 

Chip  board    $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $80.00 

Filled  wood  board  $83.00 

News  board  $80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board    $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  .  .    .  .  $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board    $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  $75.00 

Tag  board    $155.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board  $115.00 

Pasted  board    $95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

X — These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 

Pulp. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  .$27.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $90.00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $120.00  to  $125.00 

Sulphate  $90.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  22. — There  has  been  very  little 
change  of  an  important  character  in  the  paper  mar- 
ket this  week.  Demand  for  at  least  some  kinds  of 
paper  has  expanded,  but  aggregate  business  contin- 
ues to  involve  limited  quantities  of  merchandise,  with 
buyers  still  pursuing  the  same  conservative  policy 
that  they  have  followed  for  some  time.  Export  busi- 
ness has  increased  to  an  extent.  Soiith  American 
buyers  appear  to  be  gradually  acquiring  confidence 
in  the  market,  and  the  maintenance  of  prices,  and 
are  placing  orders  with  less  hesitancy  than  has  char- 
acterized their  actions  during  recent  months.  Domes- 
tice  consumers,  however,  are  confining  their  pur- 
chases mainly  to  supplies  directly  needed,  though 
the  gradual  increase  in  consumption  is  creative  of  a 
somcAvhat  better  demand. 

Prices  on  the  Avhole  are  close  to  levels  previously 
reported.  Certain  grades  of  paper,  notably  coarse 
papers  and  the  cheaper  qualities  of  writing,  bond 
and  ledger,  have  sagged  slightly,  but  there  has  been 
no  great  amount  of  selling  pressure  exerted  on  buy- 
ers, and  the  ■  fluctuation  in  prices  has  been  within 
comparatively  negligible  limits. 

NcAvsprint  is  one  of  the  firm  items  in  the  trade  at 
present.    Publishers  are  absorbing  supplies  in  a  con- 
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I 


J^EW  ADDRESS: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.  of  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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sistent  way,  and  are  frequently  coining  into  the  mar- 
ket for  additional  lots  to  augment  their  contract 
shipments,  with  the  result  that  a  fairly  large  tran- 
sient business  is  passing.  Between  3.75  and  4.00  cents 
per  pound  is  the  range  of  prices  quoted  to  transient 
purchasers  on  roll  newsprint,  whide  side  runs  are 
selling  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents. 

Book  papers  are  in  steady  call  and  demand  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Prices  are  firm  and  mills  are 
displaying  a  more  independent  attitude  than  for  some 
time.  Wrapping  papers  are  in  light  demand,  and 
prices  are  easy.  No.  1  kraft  is  quoted  at  around  8.00 
cents  a  pound,  and  No.  2  at  7.00  cents.  Fine  papers 
are  sought  only  in  restricted  volume,  yet  quotations 
are  maintained.  Most  mills  have  comparatively  large 
stocks  of  high  grade  writings  on  hand  and,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  their  , holdings  has  been 
produced  at  high  costs,  are  little  disposed  to  cut 
prices  simply  as  an  inducement  to  buyers. 

Boards  have  firmed  in  price.  Manufacturers  are 
now  quoting  at  a  basis  of  about  $37  to  $38  per  ton 
for  chip,  and  seem  determined  to  maintain  prices 
notwithstanding  the  rather  slow  demand  from  con- 
,suming  sources. 

GROUNDWOOD.— Inactivity  reigns  in  the  market 
for  groundwood  pulp,  and  few  transactions  involv- 
ing important  tonnages  of  pulp  are  going  through  at 
present.  Consumers  apparently  have  their  current 
requii'ements  covered  by  contract  supplies,  and  are 
unwilling  to  accept  offerings  of  spot  pulp  unless  be- 
ing in  actual  need  of  additional  amounts.  Between 
$26  and  $27  a  ton  at  the  grinding  plant  is  the  range 
of  prices  in  the  East,  with  some  sales  reported  at  con- 
cessions. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Demand  for  chemical  pulp 
continues  dull.  Such  sales  as  are  being  accomplished 
by  manufacturers  seldom  involve  other  than  negli- 
gible tonnages,  and  there  is  a  distinctly  easy  tone 
to  prices  on  domestic  grades.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter seems  to  be  that  producers  have  stocks  on  hand 
which  they  are  anxious  to  move,  and  which  they  are 
unable  to  find  an  outlet  for,  so  that  they  are  offer- 
ing to  shade  prices  in  an  apparent  effort  to  attract 
buyers.  Foreign  pulp  is  held  with  comparative  firm- 
ness, though  offerings  appear  on  the  increase.  Never- 
theless, available  supplies  of  imported  pulp  are  de- 
cidedly meagre,  and  owners  seem  to  be  Avell  able  to 
hold  for  the  prices  wanted.  Domestic  bleached  .sul- 
phite is  quotable  at  a  range  of  5.25  to  6.00  cents  a 
pound.  One  of  the  largest  producers  is  still  quoting 
the  latter  figure,  though  sales  in  other  quarters  at 
5.75  cents,  and  even  down  to  5.25  cents,  have  been 
recorded.    Domestic    unbleached    sidphite  of  news- 


print quality  is  held  at  around  $70  per  ton,  while 
easy  bleach  is  quoted  at  $85  to  $90.  Kraft  is  weak 
and  available  in  larger  quantities  than  for  some  time 
at  $85  to  $90  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mill. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  rags  is  quiet,  and  few 
transactions  of  an  important  character  have  been  con- 
summated this  week.  Mills  are  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket at  intervals  to  purchase  odd  parcels  of  stock 
found  available  at  attractive  prices,  or  else  needed  to 
fill  out  supplies  on  hand  on  some  run  of  paper,  but 
the  aggressive  movement  of  supplies  into  consuming 
channels  is  at  best  light  and  of  insufficient  volume 
to  have  influence  on  values.  No.  1  repacked  old  white 
rags  are  selling  at  around  5.50  cents  a  pound,  while 
repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  freely  available  at  3.25 
and  street  soiled  whites  at  3.00  cents:  New  cuttings 
are  in  restricted  call,  though  in  the  long  run  there  is 
a  relatively  better  demand  for  them  than  for  old 
stock. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Low  grades  of  old  paper  are 
sought  in  fairly  large  volume,  and  prices  in  one  or 
two  instances  have  risen  just  a  shade  this  week.  No. 
1  mixed  paper  has  featured  the  demand,  and  has  sold 
in  larger  quantity  than  for  some  time,  with  mills 
paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York.  Flat  stock  also  has  been 
sought  in  a  consistent  way  at  a  price  basis  of  around 
1.25  cents  for  heavy  books  and  magazines.  High 
grade  paper  stock  is  noticeably  neglected  by  manu- 
facturers. Shavings  are  moving  merely  in  lots  of  a 
carload  or  two  at  a  time,  and  in  scattered  directions. 
Dealers  explain  the  poor  demand  for  shavings  to  the 
easier  position  of  wood  pulp,  and  the  resultant  larger 
use  of  the  primary  material  by  mills.  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  are  offered  at  about  5.00  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  while  No.  1  soft  whites  are  available  in 
good-sized  tonnage  at  4.00  cents  and  less. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— The  situation  in  old  bag- 
ging is  characterized  by  dullness  and  easiness.  Con- 
sumers are  confining  their  current  purchasing  to  an 
occasional  car  or  two  found  available  at  low  prices, 
and  it  is  problematical  just  what  definite  market 
values  are.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  offered  at  2.40 
to  2.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  supplies  can  be  secured  at  cheaper  fig- 
ures. Old  Manila  rope  is  moving  in  a  fairly  consis- 
tent manner,  though  in  limited  volume.  Arrivals 
from  abroad  are  increasing,  and  this  of  course 
prompts  consumers  to  keep  out  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket unless  in  immediate  need  of  fresh  supplies.  Be- 
tween 4.75  and  5.00  cents  a  pound  at  the  point  of 
shipment  is  the  range  of  quotations  on  No.  1  domestic 
r()])e. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams  :  "NORDKEL." 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  p^pER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
a-d  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


OF 


Sole  Manufacturert  of  Machine*  Covered  hu 
Wage  Palentt 

Iteating  Engines     Thrasher  L)u«ler« 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
IJIeaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines     Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dnnteri^ 
Kotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chest.? 

X'ertical  Stuff  Chests 


Our  CombinatisD  Empiy'Jig  alva  and  Dam  aod  the 
Wallace- Maiion  Hydraulic  Bialar  Rail  Ragulalor,  both 
being  corered  by  Canadian  Patanla  contrallad  by  ut,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boscb  er 
Preai  Co.,  Limited,  18  Taniley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  Ibe  aele  manufactureri  of  the 
aboTe  articlea  ior  tb*  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
hem  or  us  (or  lull  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg'e 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD   IVB  EATING  ENGINE 


We  Manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  hllintt  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  ■»  ain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged. 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Besting  and  Washing  Engine 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 
Belt-and  Motor-Drive 
Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 


-FOR- 


Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  in 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 


T 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUiVlP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  th  e  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


IG  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


I 


CAUSTIC  SODA  and 
BLEACHING  POWDER 

WINDSOR  BRAND 

Manufactured  by:  — 

CANADIAN    SALT    COMPANY  LIMITED 
Windsor,       -        -  Ont. 

Selling  Agents: — 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que.  and  Toronto,  Ont. 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


I 


I 
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ALUM 


Suiphate  of  Alumina  for  Paper  Makers'  use 
Both  Commercial  and  Pure  (Free  from  Iron) 
Calcined  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Salt  Cake)  for  Kraft  Pulp 


Casein 


ERIE  PA. 
PROVIDENCE.  R. 


Satin  White         English  China  Clay 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  COEP ORATION,  Manufacturers 

31   UNION  SQUARE,  WEST,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

NEWARK,   N.J.  PATER80N,  N.J. 

CHA-'TANOOGA,  TENN 

Canadian  Representative:  A.  M.  HUESTIS,  15  Mail  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Etc.,  etc. 


ELIZABETHPORT,  N.  J. 
DANBURY.  CONN. 


WHITE  KNIVES 


It  Isn^t  the  Price  You  Pay 
That  Counts 

How  Much  Service  Have  you  Bought 
is'the  Point. 


Is  there  anything  more  discouragiug  to  the 
millinan  or  the  man  who  runs  a  machine  using 
knives  tlian  a  poor  knife — one  tliat  nicks  out 
or  won't  stay  sharp,  or  that  is  out  of  true  or 
tlie  thousand  and  one  characteristics  of  a  sec- 
ond-class knife? 


Isn't  it  the  biggest  money   waster   in  the 
whole  plant? 

WHITE  KNIVES 


May  cost  a  few  cents  more — Avhat  if  they  do.  They  will  give  you  10  to  50  per  cent  longer  wear.  They're 
worth  it. 

Try  WHITE  Knives  once. 


THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 

Machinery  for  the  Whole  Paper  Industry. 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  .... 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &PUMP  CO. 

LIMITED 


ALL  STYLES 


WOOD  TANKS 


ALL  SIZES 


The  experience  of  our  Engineering  Department  in  designing  Wood 
Tanks  of  any  size,  shape  or  style,  is  at  your  disposal. 

Estimates  will  be  promptly  submitted  on  receipt  of  your  specifi- 
cations. 

Our  big  stock  of  Specially  Selected  Tank  Grade  Lumber  assures 
prompt  delivery. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  •nd  FACTOV<V  TORONTO 
Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary. 
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STEEL   TANKS  AND 
STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks,  Pen- 
stocks, Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof  Tusses, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill  your 
requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let  us  know 
vour  needs. 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Limited 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

MONTREAXi   OrFICZ:,   404   NEW  BIBXS  BUIIiDING. 


PjId  Mill  Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  A    Paper  Co. 


THE  WOOD'S  MACHINE 


used  as 
Pulp  Thickeners 
Save-Alls 
Pulp  Washers 
Water  Filters 

Reduces  wire  cost. 

Works  automatically. 

No  Couch  roll. 

No  doctor. 


A  Serviceable  machine 
Selling  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Furnished  in  two  sizes  with  either  sprocket  or  pulley  drive 

Made  by 

GLENS  FALLS  MACHINE  WORKS 

GLENS  FALLS 


THE 


BLACK  -  CLAWSON 

COMPANY 
HAMILTON,  OHIO        -  U.S.A. 

Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
that  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 

PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR   .  ,^ 

quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell     |^  _____        ____  m^-^  ^^^SHBiB  | 

you  why.  '  t 
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CUT 

GEARS 
W  ^  Vi 


CUT  GEARS 

All  Types  -  Any  Size 

Large  Capacity 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co« 

Van  Home  St.  -  TORONTO 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


"A 


NTI-SULPHURirENAME 


The  only  reliable  protection  against 
the  action  of  acid  and  chemical  fumes. 
For  batteries,  battery  rooms,  chemical 
works,  etc.  —  Uaed  by  Admiralty  and 
War  Office. 

Made  by:  GRIFFITHS  BROS.  &  CO.,  London,  England. 

Spielman  Agencies,  Reg'd.,  45  St.  Alexander  St., 
Montreal. 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Eleetrie  or  Hand         Trolliem,  Track*,  etc. 
NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD.     -     Walkervllle,  Ont; 


Manufacturers  of 

Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


,Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brushing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  i  of  the  cost, 
i  the  power,  and  i  of  your  floor  space  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  Rinds  of  Stock 

Write  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
AiiVnts:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Mone  Ck>.,  Limited 


THE 

ERFURT 

SIZING  PROCESS 

(Process  and  Apparatus  Patsnted) 

To  successfully  use  a  High,  Free  Rosin 
Size 

the  Free  Rosin  must  be  in  a  colloidal 
state 

The  Erfurt  Process  and  Apparatus  is 
the  only  system  that  will  make  these 
solutions, 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SIZE 

Process  Engineers  Limited 
McGill  BIdg.,  Montreal 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ENGINEERING 
DAN  J.  ALBERTSON, 

Mem.  Am.  See.  C.  E. 

18  years  experience   in   pulp  and   paper  mill  en- 
gineering exclusively. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

305  E.  Main  St.       Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340      University  Street, 
Montreal 

Send  Enquiries  -  -  Estimates  Free 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wal!  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Hydroelecftric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Syftems,  Indu^rial  Plants, 
-Reports.  Appraisals..  — 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEW  ALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem,  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Saiphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

!  79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  XJ.  S.  A. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
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^   IMPROVING  FOREST  SERVICE. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  convert- 
ing the  forestry  service  into  a  permanent  perennial 
organization.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  more  stable 
conditions  can  be  obtained  and  greater  efficiency  by 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  present  organization,  and 
changing  it  so  as  to  give  the  members  of  the  force 
greater  authority. 

Major  A.  R.  Lawrence,     who  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  the  north  country,  and  has  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  forestry  and  forest  ranging  condi- 
tions    at     first     hand,    has    conceived    a  plan 
whereby  the  operation  of  forest  protective  measures 
can  be  made  more  effective.    A  careful  estimate  in- 
dicates the  possibility  of  covering  the  ground  at  a 
less  expense  than  is  now  carried  by  the  province  for 
maintaining  the  present  fire  ranging  force,  and  other 
activities  that  might  be  undertaken  by  such  a  force 
and  connected  with  their  regular  duties.    It  would 
be  possible  by  thus  combining  the  duties  of  fire  rang- 
ing, timber  estimating,  log     sealing,    protection  of 
game,  inspection  of  homestead  sites,  etc.,  to  provide 
work  for  a  permanent  force  throughout  the  year.  And 
to  these  duties  could  be  added  the  policing  of  the 
forest  covered  areas  and  the  operation  of  nurseries 
and  reforestation    of  burnt    over  and  other  waste 
lands  not  suited  to  agriculture.    Including  police  du- 
ties with  those  of  the  fire  ranger  and  game  warden 
is  a  very  easy  and  natural  step,  and  if  we  add  to  this 
a  regular  uniform  for  these  officers  we  immediately 
stabilize  the  force  and  give  the  individuals  a  respect- 
demanding  position  in  the  community  which  cannot 
be  expected  of  a  civilian.  The  wearing  of  a  uniform 
and  a  membership  in  a  permanent  and  respected  or- 
ganization which  is  rendering  an  important  service  to 
the  community  will  have  a  very  inspiring  effect  on 
the  members  of  the  force,  and  will  tend  to  maintain 
discipline  and  foster  an  esprit  de  corps  which  is  an 
exceedingly  important  factor  in  a  body  of  men  who 
arc  given  the  degree  of  authority  that  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  force  of  this  kind  in  the  community  they 
will  serve. 

The  present  service  has  done  good  work  under  a 
very  considerable  handicap,  V)oth  as  regards  funds 
and  men  available  as  forest  rangers.  The  time  of 
the  head  of  this  service  is  so  greatly  taken  up  with 
petty  administrative  duties  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  give  the  degree  of  attention  to  real  for- 
estry problems  that  the  situation  deserves.    The  new 


plan  would  make  it  more  attractive  for  a  man  who 
loves  the  woods  to  find  satisfactory  employment  the 
year  round,  and  it  would  be  a  simple,  as  well  as  a 
sensible  matter  to  allow  a  part  of  the  force,  or  per- 
haps even  to  require  them,  to  take  up  the  intensive 
study  in  the  winter  time  of  some  special  features  of 
fire  protection,  reforestation,  or  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  work.    The  Ontario  service  is  al- 
ready employing  a  number  of  returned  soldiers,  and 
it  is  likely  that  a  majority  of  the  force  can  be  re- 
cruited from  these  men  who  have  served  on  the  other 
side,  and  have  learned  to  respect  and  honor  a  uniform,  ' 
to  appreciate  discipline  and  who,  if  they  have  been 
in  the  forestry  service,  will  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  forests  in  a  state  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  are  known 
the  world  over  for  the  wonderful  service  that  they 
have  rendered,  not  only  in  maintaining  order,  but  in 
assisting  in  many  ways  in  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  new  stretches  of  country.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  similar  service  can  be  rendered 
by  a  well  disciplined,  conscientious  organization  in 
the  north  country,  especially  as  a  large  number  of  the 
new  settlers  are  likely  to  be  soldiers  who  appreciate 
discipline,  but  would  quite  likely  resent  being  dic- 
tated to  by  an  ordinary  civilian.  An  outline  of  the 
plan  as  conceived  by  Mayor  Lawrence,  and  approv- 
ed by  a  number  of  permanent  Ontario  citizens,  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  the  forest,  is 
as  follows: 

"An  organization  such  as  the  proposed  Ontario 
Forestry  Service  could  consist  of  headquarters  op- 
erating with  a  forestry  board,  who  could  conjointly 
arrange  the  policy  of  all  forestry  matters  and  em- 
ploy the  personnel  of  the  service,  taking  into  con- 
sideration medical  fitness  and  competency. 

"The  area  to  be  safeguarded  would  be  divided  into 
four  districts,  with  a  district  commander  in  charge. 
The  district  commander  could  be  in  charge  of  100  to 
12.5  permanent  men,  and  his  authority  could  be  lim- 
ited to  such  extent  as  settled  by  the  forestry  board. 
Each  district  could  be  divided  into  four  posts,  with  a 
post-commander  or  supervisor  over  one-quarter  of  the 
'  permanent  force  of  the  district. 

"With  four  district  headquarters  and  sixteen  posts 
the  country  would  have  twenty  permanent  points 
where  they  could  obtain  assistance  and  where  they 
could  have  their  business  settled  quickly.  From  the 
sixteen  posts  the  men  of  the  Forestry  Service  branch 
off  to  do  the  actual  patrol  work  and  other  duties 

"The  headquarters  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Ser- 
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vice  the  four  district  headquarters  and  the  sixteen 
posts  could  be  linked  together  l)y  wireless,  and  at- 
tached to  the  four  district  headquarters  a  limited 
number  of  airplanes,  fitted  with  wireless,  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  in  the  army,  namely,  for  obser- 
vations and  getting  in  toucli  with  the  ground  or  fire- 
fighting  force  when  a  fire  is  located. 

"^•Our  first  duty  is  prevention— prevention  of  fires 
■being  started.  This  can  only  be  done  on  the  ground 
by  an  efficient  force  seeing  that  fire  hazards  are  re-_ 
moved  outside  the  danger  season,  and  that  fires  are 
not  allowed  to  run  rampant  in  that  season. 

•■Airplanes  or  liydroplanes  have  their  use,  and 
should  be  used  in  reasonable  numbers  for  the  only 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  that  is,  for  ob- 
servation, and  equipped  with  wireless  and  the  maps 
of  the  countiy  squared  on  the  French  system.  They 
woiihl  be  of  great  value  in  notifying  the  po.sts  when 
;i  lire  is  located,  but  the  root  of  the  whole  situation 
lies  ill  proper  prevention,  and  this  view  must  not  be 
lost  ill  iiny  pl.il  11  that  is  being  considered." 


THE  WHITLEY  SCHEME  IN  CANADA. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Toronto  states  that  the 
Whitley  scheme  is  to  be  made  use  of  in  Ontario.  For 
those  who  have  not  followed  the  developments  of 
British  industry  we  may  briefly  state  that  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  in  England  and  to  suggest  possible  remedies 
has  made  recommendations  Avhich  are  already  being 
put  in  force  on  the  other  side.    An  excellent  account 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  regard  will 
he  found  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  March 
1.3th.    The  idea  is  simply  to  bring  qualified  represen- 
tatives of  workmen  and  employers  together  on  a 
friendly  footing  to  discuss  matters  of  importance  to 
both  and  by  improving  conditions  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  so  as,  by  conference  and  co-opera- 
tion, to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  trouble.  The 
working  of  the  plan  involves  the  organization  of  the 
employers  of  the  important  industries  in  a  district 
as  well  as  the  .organization  of  the  workmen.  The 
plan  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried  out  in  England  gives 
such  good  promise  of  satisfactory  results  that  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  a  similar  movehient  in  On- 
tario. '  This  will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  tne 
plan  ill  such    a  way  as  to  encourage    its  adoption 
throughout  the  Dominion.    Our  industries   are  not  so 
thoroughly  unionized  as  many  of  those  in  England, 
but  the  value  of  such  organizations  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned when  they  are  conducted  on  sane  principles, 
and  not  manipulated  purely  for  selfish  interests.  Simi- 
lar organizations  of  employers  would  do  away  with 
the  unfair  methods  which  some  concerns  occasionally 
practice  for  their  selfish  intere.st,  and  Avhich  are  usual- 
ly dependent  for  their  gain  on  the  exploiting  in  some 
manner  of  the  laboring  man. 

There  is  certainly  a  new  era  dawning  in  industrial 
relationships,  and  if  Canadian  employers  and  work- 
men will  only  keep  together  and  eo-operate  in  such 


matters  as  are  of  mutual  interest  we  shall  experience 
a  period,  not  only  of  great  prosperity,  but  of  un- 
broken happiness  afid  peaceful  relationships  that  will 
be  the  best  result  that  we  could  hope  to  receive  from 
the  strenuous  years  of  the  Great  War. 

Kraft  mills  seem  to  be  a  bit  under  the  weather,  or 
is  it  a  touch  of  "spring  fever?"  Cheer  up,  there  are 
signs  of  a  general  revival  of  business  confidence  and 
activity,  and  this  should  considerably  increase 
mand  for  wrappings  and  shipping  containers.  The 
fibre  box  has  come  to  stay,  although  it  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  in  hiding  just-  now.  In  considering  the 
kraft  market  we  must  remember  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  used,  there  has  been  a  greater  increase 
in  production  of  this  line  than  of  almost  iiiiy  other. 


It  seems  strange  that  with  building  operations  al- 
ready one-fourth  larger  than  last  year,  the  demand  for 
boards  and  building  papers  is  not  greater.  The  call 
will  come,  then  watch  the  gronndwood  ;ind  other 
pulp. 


A  well-known  groinuhvood  pulp  producer  sayg 
Canada  should  have  no  difficulty  in  competing  on. 
price  of  iiieeliaiiieal  pul])  with  Swedish  maiiufactu 
ers  in  the  English  market.  His  mill  is  on  tide-water, 
which  may  make  a  considerable  difference,  but  there 
are  encouraging  amounts  of  groundwood  leaviiij^ 
Halifax.  Certain  Nova  Scotia  mills  .should  take  on  a 
new  lease  of  life.  Let  us  hope  the  provincial  govern- 
ment will  protect  the  future  of  these  mills  by  estab- 
lishing iiiiiiiediately  a  progres.sive  ;iiid  eomprehensive 
forest  policy.    It  will  pay. 


We  met  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Irocjuois  i-'alls.  in 
Toronto  recently.  He  was  after  some  of  that  gov- 
ernment money  to  build  houses  for  the  Abitibi  work- 
men. Perhaps  when  the  government  is  directly  in- 
terested financially  in  houses  in  regions  subject  to  de- 
struction by  forest  fires,  there  will  be  more  interest 
in  the  matter  taken  by  the  Legislature. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  council  for  the  direction  of  technical  studies  ha> 
been  formed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Montreal  Technical 
School,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Gaspard  DeSerres. 
president  of  the  corporation  of  the  school,  with  the 
following  objects : 

To  study  the  conditions  and  needs  with  regard  to 
the  industries  and  the  workmen ; 

To  render  the  programme  of  technical  education 
made  adequate  and  satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the 
country ; 

To  plan  a  programme  of  propaganda  by  which  the 
members  of  the  council,  in  their  respective  special- 
ties, Avill  bring  before  the  public  the  advantages  of 
technical  education  and  training : 

To  generally  develop  technical  studies  and  their  ap 
plication,  and  to  place  before  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  school  suggestions  and  plans  for  consideration 
and  action. 
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introducing-  Dr.  Piske  to  tlie  Technical  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  Jan.  30,  1919,  Vice-Chairman  P.  A. 
Sabbatson,  said:  This  life  extension  work  is  of  really 
vital  importance.  The  men  who  work  for  us  in  our 
mills,  unless  they  are  healthy  and  well-kept,  are  never 
efficient.  We  have  begun  to  appreciate  that  a  great 
deal  more  since  the  epidemic  was  in  our  midst,  than 
we  ever  did  before.  We  have  taken  some  very  short 
steps  in  this  direction  in  Grand'  Mere,  and  we  hope  to 
take  some  longer  steps  in  the  future,  and  I  think  that 
what  Doctor  Fiske  has  to  say  will  be  of  interest  to 
you  all. 

Doctor  Fiske  began  his  address:  I  deem  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  appear  upon  your  pro- 
gram this  afternoon — rather  unexpectedly  to  me  — 
and  at  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  my  topic  is 
rather  far-removed  from  your  interests,  but  this 
morning  I  listened  to  many  interesting  papers  on  the 
subjects  of  forest  conservation,  and  the  subject  of 
forestry  culture,  and  this  afternoon  I  have  listened  to 
your  papers  here  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  proper  type  of  machinery  and 
the  conservation  of  machinery,  hoAV  it  increases  its 
efficiency,  etc.,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  care  of 
your  forests  and  your  machinery  has  no  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  efficiency  of  the  human  body. 

The  war  has,  I  think,  brought  this  subject  up  to 
the  surface  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  move  along ;  we 
have  noticed  men  at  their  work,  and  assumed  that 
they  were  all  healthy,  and  that  the  average  man  need- 
ed no  attention  at  all,  until  something  happened ;  un- 
til they  broke  doAvn.  That  has  also  been  the  attitude 
of  medicine.  Medicine  has,  for  decades  and  centuries, 
missed  its  opportunities  in  prevention;  it  has  applied 
itseM  largely  to  emergency  methods;  the  medical 
profession  is  greatly  attached  to  the  emergency  me- 
thods, and  emergency  treatment — to  cure  rather  than 
to  prevent. 

In  community  hygiene  we  have  accomplished  much, 
but  we  received  a  severe  shock  in  this  epidemic  of 
influenza,  which  showed  the  limitations  of  preventa- 
tive methods.  The  influenza,  while  it  is  claimed,  took 
the  robust  and  healthy,  as  Avell  as  the  under-nourish- 
ed, still  I  think  you  will  find  there  was  lack  of  re- 
sistance in  the  human  body  wherever  the  attack 
proved  fatal. 

The  war  made  a  call  on  men  at  the  most  vigorous 
age  of  their  lives,  and  the  results  were  shocking  to 
many  of  us.  Not  so  to  myself  and  my  associates,  who 
had  been  making  these  examinations  of  a  large  group 
of  average  men,  and  who  could  predict  in  advance 
about  what  actually  occurred  in  the  draft.  The  re- 
jections of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  were  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
the  United  States;  in  the  second  draft,  it  ran  about 
the  same,  and  in  the  last  draft,  where  they  raised  the 
age  limit  to  thirty-five,  the  rejection  rate  also  in- 
creased to  about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  No  accurate 
figures  have  been  obtainable  as  yet,  but  I  understand 
the  rejection  rate  at  the  camps  was  about  that  fig- 
ure, duo  to  the  increased  efficienev  of  the  examina- 


tion, and  through  the  fact  that  we  had  gone  into  a 
higher  age  limit. 

I  showed  a  chart  this  morning  demonstrating  the 
death  rate  from  the  age  of  twelve  upwards,  and  the 
death  rate  at  forty  is  about  three  times  the  death  rate 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  which  shows  us  how  foolish  our 
attitude  is  toward  men  in  early  maturity  and  later 
maturity. 

We  see  men  at  Avork  and  Ave  believe  they  are  ac- 
tive and  efficient,  and  they  themselves  have  consid- 
erable confidence  in  their  vitality  until  some  acid 
test  is  applied,  such  as  the  draft,  and  it  is  then  that  • 
the  men  of  the  middle  age  realize  Avhere  they  are,  and 
realize  that  there  is  some  underlying  weakness  that 
disqualifies  him  from  being  a  good  soldier.  That  is, 
the  average  man  at  that  age. 

That  is  a  condition  we  should  not  look  upon  Avith 
gloom,  but  with  hope,  because,  knowing  that  many 
of  these  conditions  that  disqualified  men  (for  the 
draft  are  caused  by  Avrong  liA'ing  habits  and  by  neg- 
lect of  the  human  body,  and  knowing  the  ordinary  so- 
called  "aging  processes"  are  due  to  causes,  many  of 
them  preventable,  and  controllable — I  say,  Avhen  we 
know  that,  we  can  very  clearly  see  that  Ave  age  too 
fast ;  too  much  chronic  disease ;  that  Ave  Avork  beloAV 
par — most  of  us — because  of  neglect. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  to  learn.  Nobody 
in  this  line  of  work  claims  to  knoAV  everything  about 
hoAV  to  live.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  it;  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  causation  of  diseases  which  we 
did  not  knoAV  five  or  ten  years  ago.  That  knowledge 
should  be  put  to  the  best  possible  used.  I  knoAv  of  a 
Bank  in  NeAV  York  City  where  three,  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  had  to  be  absent  for  a  year;  apparent- 
ly a  foolish  proposition  that  men  Avith  the  intellect 
and  requirements  big  enough  to  allow  their  handling 
a  business  of  the  magnitude  of  this  one,  to  alloAv  their 
bodies  to  get  in  such  shape.  All  of  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  common  sense  -overhauling  of  the  human 
body,  just  as  you  inspect  your  machinery  to  find  out 
the  early  signs  of  trouble  and  enable  you  to  check 
that  trouble  in  its  inception. 

Of  course,  men  must  groAV  old  and  men  must  die, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  Ave  should  consent  to 
grow  old  before  our  time,  or  consent  to  a  sure  pro- 
gress of  attack  in  the  young  people  as  a  necessary 
thing.  I  can  name  a  number  of  definite  causes  which 
are  responsible  for  old  age,  and  for  a  great  deal  of  de- 
pression in  the  human  body,  and  I  AA'^ould  be  very 
glad  if  anybody  could  tell  me  if  they  know  of  any 
other  causes.  Some  that  I  knoAv  of  are  infection, 
poison,  mental  apathy,  mental  drain,  physical  apathy, 
physical  drain,  food  deficiency  and  food  excesses. 
Apart  from  these  things — and  heredity  (which  is  the 
partial  cause),  I  knoAv  of  no  causes  for  old  age  and 
'  death.  Many  of  these  things  Ave  cannot  absolutely 
prevent.  As  one  of  our  great  surgeons,  Doctor  Mayo, 
has  said,  "Life  is  a  continual  struggle  Avith  micro- 
organisms," and  that  is  true,  and  in  the  long  run  we 
are  beaten,  but  Ave  can  carry  that  fight  on  in  a  much 
higher  plane.  While  Ave  cannot  extend  huinan  life 
very  much,  Ave  can  broaden  it,  and  make  it  a  better 
life,  and  I  think  there  are  very  few  people  who,  with 
a  careful  overhauling  of  the  human  body,  to  find 
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out  tlicii-  individual  jiccds,  and  t,hc!  application  of  the 
rules  of  life  as  we  know  them  now,  but  would  have 
their  life  broadened,  their  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  living  improved,  and  their  capacity  for  improve- 
ment enlarged.  In  what  peculiar  way  can  that  be 
done  ? 

Our  Life  Extension  Institute  has  approached  the 
problem  in  this  way.  Curiously  enough  it  was  a 
business  man  who  first  saw  this  thing  clearly,  lie 
was  a  man  who  carried  a  large  life  insurance  policy, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  that  his  insurance  company 
could  well  afford  to  examine  him  every  year  to  find 
out  his  condition  and  keep  him  alive.  There  was 
money  in  it,  for  the  insurance  company,  as  he  was 
carrying  several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
insurance.  He  carried  that  thought  to  a  number  of 
life  insurance  men  and  scientific  men,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  more  or  less  as  a  crank,  but  he  finally 
persuaded  enough  men  to  join  with  him,  and  started 
the  Life  Extension  Institute.  I  had  been  doing  work 
of  this  description  in  the  life  insurance  companies, 
examining  men  year  after  year  in  a  certain  grouji, 
and  had  shown  that  the  death  rate  in  that  group  was 
only  about  half  of  the  actuarial  expectations. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  until  it  now  extends 
to  above  six  hundred  thousand  life  insurance  policy 
holders.  Employers  of  labor  have  also  extended  a 
similar  privilege  to  their  employees  in  connection 
with  their  welfare  work,  and  numbers  of  individuals 
have  joined  our  Institute  to  secure  the  periodical  ex- 
amination of  the  human  body,  ascertain  the  needs, 
advise  us  of  the  activities  of  life,  the  family  history 
and  early  history  of  the  life,  and  everything  relating 
to  it,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  the  individual  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  science  knows  now  as  to  how  we 
should  live.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  people 
under  that  system  have  been  examined,  and  of  course 
there  has  accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  we  are  studying,  and  which  we  hope  to 
use,  as  well  aas  many  instruments  which  Ave  u.se  in 
carrying  out  our  work. 

As  I  say,  there  were  many  men,  factory  hands  to 
bank  managers,  who  were  rejected  in  the  draft,  and 
I  should  say  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  troubles  found 
in  the  draft  w^ould  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
hygiene  and  proper  inspection  of  the  human  body 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  the  application  of  the  very 
simple  principles  of  hygiene. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  interest  many  of,  you,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  everything  we  have  in  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute  in  the  way  of  statistics  or  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  you  are  welcome  to,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  answer  any  inquiries 
which  you  may  send  to  our  office  in  New  York,  and 
if  you  come  to  New  York,  we  wall  welcome  you  in  the 
Institute,  and  if  you  become  interested  in  what  we 
are  doing,  if  we  can  assist  any  of  you  in  stai'ting 
anything  like  this  in  your  country,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  do  it. 

Our  work  extends  throughout  the  country  and  to 
some  extent  in  Canada.  We  have  five  thousand  phy- 
sicians throughout  the  country,  who  are  doing  our 
local  work,  and  anything  attaching  to  this  problem  of 
the  hurnan  welfare  can  be  found  in  our  office. 


Wasn't  that  a  grand  April  Fool  trick  tlio  Weather 
Man  played  on  us,  Tuesday ! 


HEAVY  LOADING  OF  PAPER  DESIRABLE. 

A  letter  to  the  News  Print  Service  P>ureau  from  C. 
P>.  Philips  of  the  car  service  section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  contains  a  report  show- 
ing the  loading  of  various  paper  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  districts  for  the  month  of  Januarv, 
1919. 

The  report  indicates  what  shippers  are  doing  to- 
wards car  conservation,  which  is  considered  just  as 
important  now  as  it  ever  was,  in  order  that  the  rail- 
roads may  be  in  position  to  meet  demands  for  equip- 
ment at  all  times. 

The  administration  is  urging  consignees  to  place 
their  orders  for  maximum  car  loads  when  possible,  and 
if  that  is  not  feasible  that  they  club  in  with  other  con- 
signees in  their  section  in  order  to  buy  full  car  loads. 

The  average  ear  loadings  in  the  New  England  district 
for  the  past  four  months  are  reported  as  follows: 


Month  Paper  Pulp 

October   .54,435  68,014 

November   56,153  69,034 

December   57,246  67,975 

January   55,927  75,301 


The  average  capacity  of  the  cars  supplied  for  paper 
in  New  England  in  January  was  80,000  pounds,  and  the 
average  loading  of  paper  at  77  points  in  round  num- 
bers was  56,000  pounds,  or  70  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

In  the  New  York  district,  during  January,  the  aver- 
age capacity  of  the  cars  supplied  for  paper  at  39  points 
was  81,750  pounds,  and  the  average  loading  of  paper 
53,600  pounds,  or  66  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
To  this  Mr.  Philips  added: 

"We  have  had  tAvo  or  three  cases,  brought  to  our 
attention  where  it  was  claimed  heavy  loading  of  large 
ncAvsprint  rolls  caused  them  to  be  damaged.  In  each* 
ease  that  w^e  have  investigated  we  have  found  the 
damage  w^as  not  the  result  of  heavy  loading  but  the 
results  of  letting-  the  rolls  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
cars  to  the  floor  or  from  the  cars  .to  drays. 

"In  such  cases  we  have  suggested  that  machinery 
such  as  a  revolvator  be  used  in  unloading  cars  the  same 
as  in  loading  them. 

"It  has  not  been  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
heavier  loading  of  paper  on  this  account,  as  after  the 
investigations  were  completed,  consignees  were  shown 
that  it  Avas  in  unloading,  that  the  paper  was  being 
damaged  and  not  because  equipment  Avas  hea\aly 
loaded." 


FIVE  FEET  OF  SNOW  IN  GASPE. 

Messrs.  James  A.  Conners,  J.  D.  Latno,  L.  T.  Cal- 
houn, and  Byron  T.  Bartlett,  of  the  SeAvall  office, 
timber  cruisers,  Old  Toaau,  Me.,  have  gone  on  an  ex- 
tensive pulpwood  cruising  job  in  the  Gaspe  Penin- 
sula, P.Q.  They  expect  to  get  labor  there  to  help 
them  and  to  finish  the  careful  mapping  and  estimat- 
ing of  some  40,000  acres  of  land  before  the  spring 
breakup.  They  report  to  the  Old  ToAvn  office  that 
the  Aveather  in  that  country  is  not  unduly  cold,  but 
that  there  is  5  feet  of  snoAv  at  present. 

Sergt.  Byron  T.  Bartlett.  Avho  has  served  in  one  of 
the  Gas  and  Flame  Regiments  in  France,  and  seen 
action  since  the  first  part  of  July,  has  taken  up  his 
old  Avork  of  timber  cruising  for  the  James  W.  Sewall 
office  at  Old  ToAvn.  Sergt.  Bartlett  Avas  given  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  bravery  in  action  while  in 
France. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMELSTER, 
S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Westbrook,  Me. 


(Continued,  from  Page  314.) 
PART  VI. 

In  Part  I,  Mr.  Sutermeister  di.seiissed  the  prepara- 
j  tion  and  composition  of  cooking  liquor  and  the  appa- 
ratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations ;  in 
!  Part  II,  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses;  the 
!  principles   and  practices   of  cooking  operations  with 
j  curves ;  in  Part  III,  mill  practices  with  data  relating 
to  woods  employed;  modified  processes,  and  by-pro- 
ducts of  cooking;    in  Part  IV,  digesters,  with  dia- 
grams ;    circulation   and    steam    consumption ;  com- 
l)arison  of  rotary  and  stationary  digesters;  in  Part  V, 
':  discharging  or  blowing  digesters ;  washing  the  pulp, 
[  with  analyses  of  black  liquor  and  illustrations  of  ap- 
'  paratus. 

Recovery  of  Soda. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  process  the  recovery 
of  the  alkali  from  the  black  liquor  was  not  attempted, 
:  but  it  was  very  soon  rendered  necessary  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  disposing  of  such  large  volumes  of  waste 
liquor  without  causing  a  nuisance  as  well  as  by  the 
j  expense  of  continually  replacing  the  entire  amount  of 
alkali  used  in  cooking.    The  recovery  of  the  alkali  is 
especially  easy  from  a  chemical  standpoint  since  the 
material  dissolved  from  the  wood  is  present  in  such 
'   combinations  that  on  burning  it  leaves  the  alkali  be- 
I  hind  as  carbonate  in  the  black  ash.    Moreover,  the 
j  fuel  value  of  the  dissolved  woody  matter  is  so  great 
I  that  its  combustion  furnishes  a  supply  of  heat,  which, 
if  utilized  in  efficient  equipment,  will  be  nearly  suf- 
:   ficient  to  evaporate  the  weak  liquors  to  such  a  point 
that  they  Avill  support  their  oAvn  combustion.  While 
the  recovery  process  is  comparatively  simple  chemically, 
the  equipment  required  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
parts  of  a  soda  mill  and  the  efficiency  of  its  operation 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  cost  of  production. 

According  to  Griffin  and  Little^*  the  strength  of 
black  liquors  going  to  the  evaporators  is  from  6°  to 
i  9°  Be  at  160°  F.  the  higher  gravity  being  reached  only 
very  rarely,  while  in  some  mills  it  is  customary  to  run 
them  at  3°  to  4°  Be.  This  latter  figure  is  entirely  too 
low  for  economical  operation  and  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate careless  work  or  inadequate  equipment.  When 
cooking  Avith  liquor  containing  90-95  grams  per  litre 
of  caustic  soda  with  a  causticity  of  about  90%  the 
black  liquor  first  draining  away  tests  on  an  average 
13-14°  Be.  at  room  temperature  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  11.5°  Be.  at  160°  F.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  for 
the  evaporators  a  liquor  Avhieh  will  test  7.5-8°  Be.  at 
160°  F.*"^ 

The  following  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  the 
black  liquor  first  draining  away  from  the  stock  in  the 
wash-pits  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  proportions 


'*  Chemistry  of  Paper  Making,  p.  164. 
_     Between  75°  and  180°  F.  the  gravity  of  black 
liquor  has  been  found  to  decrease  1  degree  Be.  for 
each  34°  rise  in  temperature. 


between  the  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  in  such 
liquors : 

Black  liquor  testing  123^  Be  at  70°  F. 

Per  cent. 

Grams  per  Per  cent,  on  total 
litre     by  weight  solids 


Total  solids  

180 

2 

16 

42 

Water  

917 

3 

83 

58 

Caustic  soda  

19 

5 

1 

78 

10 

8 

Total  alkali  as  Na^O  .... 

49 

9 

4 

54 

27 

7 

Organic  matter  precipitat- 

ed by  H,SO,  

27 

3 

2 

49 

15 

2 

In  order  to  burn  the  black  liquor  continuously  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  it  to  at  least  30°  Be.  at  130° 
F.  and  it  is  desirable  to  bring  it  up  as  high  as  40° 
or  more.  In  practice  this  concentration  is  performed 
in  two  quite  distinct  types  of  apparatus,  one  of  which 
involves  essentially  open  pan  evaporation  while  the 
other  consists  of  multiple-effect  evaporation  under  re- 
duced pressure. 

Evaporating  Systems. 

Open  pan  evaporation  was  used  in  the  earliest  sys- 
tems, the  pans  frequently  being  arranged  one  above 
the  other  in  order  to  obtain  better  utilization  of  the 
heat,  but  the  volume  of  liquor  to  be  handled  proved 
too  great  for  such  equipment.  An  improvement  over 
this  apparatus  is  the  Porion  evaporator  which,  accord- 
ing to  Griffin  &  Little^"  was  formerly  much  used  in 
England  and  in  Europe.  This  consists  of  a  brick 
chamber,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  shallow 
reservoir,  and  through  which  pass  two  cross  shafts 
which  are  driven  from  oiitside.  On  these  two  shafts 
are  fixed  paddles  which,  on  revolving  at  high  speed, 
throw  the  black  liquor  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  At  one  end  of 
this  chamber  is  the  calcining  furnace  in  which  the 
concentration  and  incineration  are  completed.  A  coal 
fire  at  one  end  of  this  furnace  assists  the  operation 
and  all  the  products  of  combustion  pass  through  the 
evaporating  chamber  on  their  way  to  the  stack,  thus 
heating  and  evaporating  the  liquor  while  themselves 
being  cooled  down  to  approximately  85°  C.  When  the 
liquor  in  the  reservoir  reaches  a  density  of  about  29° 
Be.  it  is  removed  to  a  tank  over  the  calciner  into  which 
it  is  gradually  fed.  This  evaporator  is  comparatively 
cheap,  both  in  first  cost  and  up-keep,  and  is  claimed  to 
yield  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  ash  per  ton  of  coal 
burned. 

Somewhat  similar  in  principle  is  Enderlein's  evapor- 
ator in  which  the  spray-producing  paddles  are  replaced 
by  Avrought  iron  discs  about  six  inches  apart.  These 
xliscs,  revolving  partly  in  the  liquid,  carry  a  thin  film 
of  the  latter  into  the  hot  gases  which  are  forced  to 
pass  between  the  discs  in  order  to  reach  the  chimney. 
According  to  Beveridge^''  this  apparatus  shows  very 


Chemistry  of  Paper  Making  p.  172. 
^''Beveridge — Papermakers'  Pocket  Book,  p.  106. 
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/learly  as  good  fuel  economy  as  the  multiple  effect 
evaporators. 

This  second  class  of  evaporators,  known  as  mul- 
tiple effect  evaporators,  ruakes  use  of  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  or  other  liquid,  is  lowered  by 
reducing  the  pressure  under  which  evaporation  takes 
place.  The  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  boiling  temper- 
ature of  black  liquor  of  different  strengths  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  records  of  pressure  and  vacum 
being  in  inches  of  mercury. 
Per  cent. 

Boiling  Points  in  Degrees  C.  at 


Deg.  dry  mat- 
Be.  at  ter  bv 
24°  C.  weight. 


41"       20"        0"         10"  25" 
pres.     pres.     pres.       vac.  vac. 
7        7.8     124.5     114.3     101.0      90.5  58.5 
16      18.5     125.5     115.6     102.4      91.2  60.5 
22      27.1     128.0     117.5     104.0      93.0  62.0 
27      36.6     129.9     119.6     107.1      95.3  63.8 
32      46.8     131.8     121.6     109.8      97.5  65.6 
37      57.6     135.5     124.7     112.0     100.9  69.0 
The  apparatus  for  multiple  effect  evaporation  usually 
consists  of  a  number  of  vacuum  pans,  or  "effects,"  so 
joined  together  that  the  steam  from  the  liquor  boiling 
in  the  first  effect  is  passed  into  the  heating  space  of 
the  second  effect,  the  steam  from  the  second  effect  is 
used  to  boil  the  liquid  in  the  third  and  so  on  through 
the  system.      This  is    rendered    possible  by  main- 
taining   in    each    effect    a    lower    pressure  than  in 
the  preceding   one   so    that   in    spite    of    the  in- 
creased concentration  of  the  liquid  the  steam  from 
the  preceding  effect  is  sufficiently  hot    to  cause  it 
to  boil.    The  vacuum  in  the  final  effect  is  maintained 
by  means  of  a  condenser  and  pump.    The  number  of 
effects  which  can  be  used  successfully  depends  upon 
the  rate  at  which  the  heat  supplied  by  the  steam  in  the 
first  effect  is  dissipated  by  radiation  and  conduction. 
As  many  as  six  effects  are  used  in  some  cases,  though 
four  are  much  more  frequently  used  for  black  liquor. 

Evaporators  may  be  divided  roughly  into  tAvo  classes, 
those  in  which  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated  passes 
through  tubes  which  are  surrounded  by  steam  and  those 
in  which  the  steam  is  in  the  tubes  while  the  liquor 
surrounds  or  trickles  over  them.  Both  types  are  used 
in  soda  mill  work  and  both  are  capable  of  giving  good 


f  ■ 


Fig.  20. — ^Yaryan  Evaporator — Ordway-Yaryan  Re- 
turn Bend  Arrangement. 


Fig.  21. — Yaryan  Horizontal  Type  Evaporator.  (Cour- 
tesy of  Chas.  Ordway.) 

service  if  they  are  properly  designed  and  efficiently 
handled. 

The  Yaryan  evaporator,  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  is  one  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  handling 
black  liquor.  Each  effect  consists  of  a  riveted  shell 
with  tube  sheets  bolted  and  packed  to  cast  iron  rings 
which  are  riveted  to  the  ends  of  the  shell.  Tubes  are 
expanded  into  the  tube  sheets  and  are  arranged  in 
series  the  heads  being  pocketed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  return  bends  for  the  coils.  These  tubes  are  3 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  long  and  as  five  tubes 
form  a  single  unit  the  liquor  has  to  travel  60  ft.  before 
it  is  discharged.  The  liquor  enters  the  back  end  of 
each  effect  and  is  distributed  to  each  coil  by  running 
an  open-ended  pipe  from  its  feed  gland  down  to  a 
common  level  in  the  feed  chamber,  thus  insuring  equal 
feed  to  all  the  coils.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  20.  After  passing  through  the  tubes  the  liquor 
is  discharged  into  a  separating  chamber  containing 
l)affle  plates  on  the  front  end  where  the  vapor  and 
liquor  separate,  the  vapor  passing  through  a  catch-all 
to  prevent  entrainment  and  thence  into  the  heating 
space  of  the  second  effect,  while  the  liquor  collects  in 
a  small  drum  just  below  the  separating  chamber  and 
from  there  goes  to  the  tubes  of  the  next  effect. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Yaryan  is  claim- 
ed to  be  film  evaporation  which  is  accomplished  by 
forcing  a  very  small  stream  of  liquid  into  a  compara- 
tively large  tube.    The  liquor  immediately  boils,  fill- 
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ing  the  tube  with  foam  and  steam,  and  forcing  the 
entire  contents  very  rapidly  towards  the  discharge 
end.  This  results  in  rapid  absorption  of  heat  due  to 
the  fact  that  new  liquor  is  constantly  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  heated  tube.  The  time  required 
for  liquor  to  pass  through  all  the  effects  of  an  evapor- 
ator is  only  a  few  minutes,- and"  as  only  a  small  amount 
of  liquor  is  present  at  any  one  time  the  evaporator  can 
be  started  and  stopped  very  quickly. 

Several  types  of  Yaryan  evaporators  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  horizontal  type  being  shown  in  general  view 
and  a  section  of  one  effect  in  Fig.  21  This  type  re 
quires  that  sufficient  steam  pressure  be  cai'ried  to 
produce  circulation  between  the  effects.  In  the  verti- 
cal type  the  effects  are  arranged  one  above  the  other, 
which  is  suitable  for  low  steam  pressure  as  the  circula- 
tion is  aided  by  gravity.  A  third  type,  known  as  the 
Ordway- Yaryan  box  type,  is  constructed  with  all  the 
effects  in  one  shell  thus  reducing  radiating  surface 
and  saving  space. 

In  operating  the  Yaryan  the  density  of  the  discharge 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  either  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  steam  pressure  or  the  feed.  To  increase 
the  capacity  it  is  necessary  to  increase  .  the  steam 
pressure.  As  the  liquor  contains  impurities  which 
gradually  form  scale  on  the  tubes  if  is  necessary  to 
wash  the  evaporator  occasionally ;  this  can  be  done  by 
shutting  off  the  liquor  and  turning  on  an  increased 
I'oed  of  hot  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  leave  the  evaporator  fv.ll  of  hot  water 
'over  the  Aveek-end  shut  down. 

Tlie  Yaryan  is  very  economical  of  fuel,  it  being 
claimed  by  the  patentees  that  a.  double  effect  will 
evaporate  16  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  burned 
under  the  boiler,  assuming  a  boiler  efficiency  of  Si/o 
lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  triple  effect  is 
■  claimed  to  evaporate  231/^  lbs.,  and  the  quadruple 
effect  301/2  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  Actual 
tests  on  a  triple  effect  Yaryan  running  black  liquor 
showed  an  evaporation  of  18-20  lbs.  of  water  per  pound 
of  coal  according  to  the  above  assumptions. 

Another  make  of  evaporator  in  which  the  liquor  is 
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ill  the  tubes  and  the  steam  around  them  is  shown  in 
Fig.  22.  This  evaporator  was  developed  from  the 
standard  return  tubular  boiler  for  the  special  purpose 
of  handling  foamy  and  delicate  liquors.  In  this 
evaporator  the  amount  of  liquor  in  circulation  is  very 
small  and  , as  the  liquor  level  is  kept  low  the  foam  is 
broken  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes  where  film 
evaporation  takes  place.  The  liquor  in  the  tubes  is 
said  to  attain  a  speed  of  100  ft.  per  second  which 
tends  to  keep  the  heating  surface  clean.    The  opera- 


Fig.  22.— "Buflovak"  Rapid  Circulation,  Semi-Film 
Evaporator.  (Courtesy  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.) 


Vertical  Cross  Section. 

Fig.  23. — Zaremba  Evaporator. 

tion  of  this  evaporator  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
sectional  elevation. 

The  other  type  of  evaporator  in  which  the  steam  is 
in  the  tubes  while  the  liquor  is  around  them,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  23,  which  shows  a  section  through  one 
effect  of  a  Zaremba  evaporator.  Figure  24  shows  a 
triple  effect  layout  such  as  is  used  in  handling  black 
liquor  except  that  the  height  of  the  bodies  must  be 
made  greater  than  indicated  in  order  to  prevent  loss 
by  foaming. 

The  shell  of  the  evaporator  is  cylindrical  and  usually 
made  of  cast  iron ;  the  heating  surface  consists  of  a 
bank  of  tubes  through  which  steam  passes  and  which 
are  given  a  sufficient  pitch  toward  the  discharge  end 
so  that  condensation  is  rapidly  drained  off.  The 
liquor  circulates  up  past  the  tubes  and  downward 
throuffh  segment-shaped  openina-s  betAveen  the  tuhe.s 
and  the  sides  of  the  evaporator.  The  vapor  space  above 
the  tubes  is  so  arranged  that  its  entire  volume  is  oper- 
ative in  preventing  loss  by  entrainment  and  as  an  ad- 
'^litional  precaution  there  is  provided  an  internal  separ- 
ator Avhich  returns  to  the  boillufr  liquor  auA"  particles 
which  may  have  reached  the  dome  of  the  body.  Tn- 
^mection  of  the  interior  is  provided  for  by  means  of 
"^nte  glass  peep  holes  and  internal  illumination  by 
-^'"ctrie  light. 

This  evaporator  is  used  A'ery  successfully  in  bnndl- 
Iilaek  Honor  in  a  iiiiinber  of  different  uiills.  Tu 
largest  installation  a  quadruple  effect  made  up 
nP  boflies  each  14  ft.  in  diameter  is  evaporating  350,000 
gallons  of  black  liquor  daily. 

There  are  many  other  makes  of  evaporators  on  the 
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Triple  Effect  La>o\:t. 
Fig.  24. — Triple  Effect  Lay  out  of  Zaremba  Evaporators. 


market  and  many  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success  for  handling  black  liquor.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  points  which  should  be  considered  in  select- 
ing an  evaporator  for  this  work  are:  (1)  Simplicity  of 
construction;  (2)  Ease  of  cleaning;  (3)  Exact  level 
control ;  (4)  Fast  and  uniform  circulation. 

The  concentrated  black  liquor  Avhich  is  removed  from 
the  final  effect  by  means  of  a  pump  and  discharged 
into  a  tank  above  the  incinerating  furnace,  seldom  tests 


more  than  88°-40°  Be.,  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
pump  more  concentrated  liquor  and  partly  because  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  liquor  of  this  strength  retains 
the  last  portions  of  water.  Tt  is  still  incapable  of  main- 
tain its  own  combustion  but  when  run  into  a  furnace, 
which  is  heated  by  the  flames  from  a  fire-box  it  very 
soon  takes  fire  and  adds  much  to  the  heat  otherwise 
passing  from  the  furnace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILL  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL 
BE  FACILITATED? 

Scandinavian  mills  know  from  past  experience  that 
British  paper-makers  look  with  grave  suspicion  on  any 
attempt  to  force  up  wood  pulp  prices  by  agreement, 
and  any  step  in  this  direction  must  direct  serious 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  shipments  from  Can- 
ada. At  the  present  time  it  is  considered  as  anom- 
alous that  the  price  of  Scandinavian  pulp  and  im- 
ported paper,  chiefly  from  Sweden,  should  be  prac- 
tically the  same  f.o.b.  price.  Tt  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  facili- 
tating trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  col- 
onies, and  as  the  official  mind  seems  to  be  anxious 
that  our  manufacturers  should  not  be  mainly  depen- 
dent on  foreign  sources  of  supply  —  a  feeling  engend- 
ered by  war  experiences  —  there  is  the  possibility  of 
assistance  from  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  in  promot- 
ing the  export  of  Canadian  mechanical  to  tlie  Ignited 
Kingdom.  Again,  witli  inflated  Scandinavian  prices, 
it  is  contended  that  the  Canadian  product  would  shoAv 
a  substantial  saving  in  cost  to  the  British  papermaker. 


OSWEGO-SEYBOLD  CUTTING  MACHINE 
MERGER. 

The  business  of  the  Oswego  Kapid-Production  Cut- 
ting Machines  has  been  purchased  by  Charles  Sey- 
bold.  President  of  the  Seybold  Machine  Co.  This 
important  move  by  these  two  large  concerns  is  the 
result  of  recent  negotiations  and  careful  arrange- 
ments to  con.serve  the  same  promjit  and  efficient 
service  as  before,  with  the  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  is  in  hand. 

Both  the  plants  of  the  Oswego  Machine  Works  at 
Oswego  and  the  Seybold  IMachine  Co.  at  Dayton  will 
be  fully  engaged  in  production  for  some  time  with 
business  actually  in  hand,  and  the  present  growing 
export  business  and  the  very  large  export  business 
imminent  will  doubtless  make  further  large  plant 
additions  necessary. 

The  trades  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  move  be- 
cause it  will  mean  further  economics  in  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  conservation  of  all  the  care  in 
construction  that  has  made  the  cutting  machines  of 
these  two  concerns  famous  throughout  the  world. 
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Automatic  Grindstone  Dresser 

Patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  Fred  E. 
Riley,  Patentee. 

When  groundwood  pulp  was  first  introduced  as  an 
element  in  the  structure  of  the  paper  fabric,  its  advent 
was  watched  with  the  interest  due  such  radical  de- 
parture from  the  paper  making  art  as  then  in  vogue. 
After  passing  through  the  experimental  stages  fostered 
by  a  few  long  headed  pioneers,  it  was  judged  a  "good, 
cheap  filler"  and  a  multitude  of  manufacturers  rush- 
ed to  its  production.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the 
quality  of  the  groundwood  pulp  since  it  was  consid- 
ered simply  a  "Filler";  it  was  cheap  and  required 
little  equipment  for  its  manufacture.  The  real  integ- 
rity of  the  sheet  of  paper  rested  upon  the  sulphite 
used  in  its  composition,  and  the  percentage  used  was 
-based  upon  the  salvage  from  the  "Screened  to 
Death"  ground  wood  fibre  provided.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Industry  early  saw  with  dismay  the  ever  in- 
creasing rapidity  with  which  the  supply  of  available 
river  wood  approached  the  vanishing  point,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  car  wgod  and  the  consequent 
jump  in  cost. 

The  operators  responsible  for  the  actual  quality  of 
the  pulp,  understood  fully  that  they  were  the  real 
producers  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  finished  product 
and  cost  of  same  depended  largely  upon  their  skill 
and  effort. 

To  offset  in  a  measure  the  marked  increase  in  cost 


tion  such  as  to  best  suit  the  operator's  wish  as  to  the 
point  of  contact  of  burr  with  surface  of  stone;  that  is, 
the  relation  in  elevation  of  burr  and  stone.  The  "U" 
shaped  base  affords  protection  for  the  motor  from 
the  hot  pulp,  as  well  as  an  ideal  support  for  the  main 
carriage. 

The  Main  Carriage  is  primarily  a  most  substantial 
carrier  for  Cross  Carriage,  and  secondly  it  furnishes 
a  cover  for  the  Avays  upon  which  it  reciprocates — a 
most  necessary  provision  to  the  life  and  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  It  also  protects  the  operator  from  ac- 
cidents during  the  dressing  period. 

The  Cross  Carriage  is  moved  in  and  out  by  means 
of  a  motor  attached  to  main  carriage.  The  yoke 
holding  the  burring  or  dressing  wheel  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  Cross  Carriage,  and  its  alignment 
fixed  at  factory.  One  holder  or  yoke  is  furnished 
with  each  machine  so  that  it  need  ^not  require  re- 
moval— simply  change  burr  when  needed. 

The  depth  of  cut  is  governed  by  a  feed  screw  turned 
by  the  hand  Avlieel  shown  in  illustrations.  The  motor 
withdraws  the  burr  from  the  stone  at  the  end  of  each 
run  across  the  stone,. so  it  may  be  inspected  and  cooled 
while  returning  for  the  next  cut. 

The  fluid  pressure  to  operate  both  the  main  and 
cross  carriage  motors  is  distributed  through  pas- 
sages cored  in  main  carriage  cover  and  in  circuit 
with  the  valves  shown,  while  the  waste  passes  away 
through  like  passages  cored  in  cover.  This  system 
does  away  with  unsightly  piping,  and  in  addition  to 
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of  wood  and  the  variable  quality  of  same,  grinders 
of  greater  producing  value  were  installed,  and  stones 
selected  for  the  size  and  uniformity  of  grit,  as  well 
as  of  strength  to  resist  the  strains  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

The  stone  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  good 
pulp  per  hour  must  have  a  uniform  cutting  power, 
possible  only  -when  cutting  speed  is  rnaintained  and 
surface  of  stone  is  true  and  properly  dressed.  The 
fro(iueiicy  and  the  method  of  caring  for  stones  is  an 
operation  requiring  extreme  skill.  Since  no  two 
stones  possess  the  same  characteristics,  skilled  opera- 
fives  must  be  provided  with  accurate  machines  to 
give  the  special  treatment  required  and  when  re- 
quired. 

The  "Automatic  Dresser"  illustrated,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  men  of  practical  experience  in  the  art, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  a  guarantee  of  its  merits. 
The  construction  is  such  as  to  permit  ready  attach- 
ment to  all  standard  makes  of  grinders,  and  such  at- 
tachment when  made  insures  a  rigid  I'elation  between 
tlio  two — in  fact,  they  are  as  one  complete  machine. 

The  base  can  be  rolled  in  its  supports  hi  a  direc- 


its  evident  serviceability  lends  no  obstruction  to  the 
view  of  the  operator. 

OPERATION.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  stones 
to-day  are  being  run  at  high  speeds  and  "pushed" 
for  production,  they  require  regular  treatment  by 
well  designed  and  perfectly  mounted  burring  wheels, 
and  the  return  travel  of  carriage,  even  though  rapid, 
allows  the  "rest"  required  to  relieve  the  terrific 
strains  on  the  arbor  Avhen  in  "cut."  Before  start- 
ing machine  new  or  after  inactive  period,  oil  all  mov- 
ing parts  and  repeat  often.  To  true  stone  or  to  give 
it  the  ' '  cut, ' '  turn  on  the  pressure  and  then  wait — 
the  burr  flies  in  till  it  meets  the  stone  - —  thence  once 
across — out  again  and  then  back  home.  While  car- 
riage is  returning,  the  feed  scrcAv  is  turned  to  give 
depth  of  next  "cut,"  and  this  turning  of  the  screw 
'is  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  »Since  the 
hand  wheel  is  located  well  back  from  grinder,  he 
can  perform  his  duty  with  safety  and  efficiency.  The 
turning  of  the  feed  screw  is  the  only  hand  operation 
required. 

The  rate  and  depth  of  "cut"  being  controlled  me- 
chanicallv,  insures  marked  saving  of  "stone"  as  Avell 
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;is  a  cuttinfr  surface  not  i)(),ssible  in  a  hand  operated 
machine.  Mr.  Uiley  expects  soon  to  have  his  ma- 
chine hnilt  in  (Canada. 

Jt  i.^  durable,  cleaidy  and  i-eliabh;  iji  operation. 

The  valves  used  are  special  for  the  machine  and 
desi^:ned  as  positive  in  action,  and  to  operate  with 
little  w^aste  of  power  fluid. 

The  movino:  element  or  carriage  is  attached  to 
base  by  nuts  holding  motor  stem,  and  the  removal 
o£  one  nut  permits  the  removal  of  carriage,  should 
its  removal  be  necessary. 

The  illustrations  are  of  a  left  hand  machine  to 
dress  a  30"  stone,  and  tlie  main  carriage  runs  off 
base  to  the  right  into  dead  space  back  of  grinder.  P>y 
interchanging  supply  and  waste  connections  (hose), 
the  burr  will  be  in  "cut"  at  either  right  or  left  side 
of  stone  as  wished  by  the  operator. 

The  right  hand  machine  is  the  reverse  of  the  left 
hand,  the  like  parts  being  duplicated  in  both  except 
tlio  block  and  feed  sctrew  box,  which  ai-e  of  o])posite 
hand. 

A  .system  of  templates  has  been  developed  insur- 
ing interchangeable  parts,  and  parts  duplicated 
\vhere  possible  in  the  design,  such  as  the  two  valves, 
cases  and  gearing,  and  the  two  motor  i)isto'i  heads 
and  packings. 

All  bolts  and  screws  are  standard  and  can  be  re- 
])lacnd  from  mill  store. 

All  vital  pai'ts  are  dowelled  in  i)lace  a'  frM-^oi-v  if- 
ter  machine  is  tested,  so  that  with  the  directions  fui'- 
nislied,  it  may  be  installed  by  the  user. 

The  illustrations  are  of  an  Automatic  Grindstone 
Dresser,  made  by  the  Record  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Livermore  Falls,  Maine.  It  is  designed  for 
the  purpose,  correct  in  principle  and  built  along  prac- 
tical, mechanical  lines. 


PULPWOOD  COSTLY  IN  SWEDEN. 

Asked  to  indicate  the  future  outlook  for  the  Swed- 
ish pulp  trade,  Robert  Erikson,  who  has  been  in 
Scandinavia  for  six  months,  is  reported  in  the  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review  as  saying: 

"The  position  is  this:  On  account  of  the  restricted 
output  this  year  the  mills  have  not  used  up  the  1918 
logs,  so  they  have  a  fair  stock  with  which  to  carry 
on  into  1919.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  they 
will  get  from  the  forests  this  year  will  be  so  small 
that  they  will  not  have  enough  for  the  following  year, 
since  they  have  to  cut  the  logs  a  year  in  advance  in 
order  to  float  them  down  in  the  spring  floods  to  the 
mills. 

"Therefore,  as  they  will  not  get  a  year's  consump- 
tion out  of  the  forests  this  winter,  the  quantity  of  logs 
for  the  immediate  future  is  bound  to  be  short,  even 
if  they  get  enough  to  run  the  next  twelve  months, 
which  is  doubtful. 

"These  conditions  tend  to  send  up  the  price  of 
'indier,  which  has  risen  enormously,  and  that,  toge- 
ihei-  with  the  higher  rates  of  wages  and  costs  of 
)ther  raw  materials,  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the 
')ulp.  r>ef ore  the  war  the  cost  of  timber  to  make  a 
:')n  of  sulphite  was  roughly  about  50  kr. 

"According  to  present  prices  it  is  200  kr.  The  rea- 
)n  for  this  abnormal  rise  is  that  sawn-wood  goods 
'  Mvc  advanced  so  muidi.  sulphite  mills  having  to  com- 
M  'le  with  the  saw  mills  in  buying  logs.  With  the  de- 
m  iiid  which  will  be  made  upon  tindjer  in  the  recon 
si  ruction  of  Europe,  the  price  is  likely  to  remain  high 
for  some  t  imc  to  come. ' '" 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  I'idp  and  Paper  .Magazhie 
it  was  noted  that  an  analysis  of  P>ritish  imports  of 
pulp  and  paper  made  no  mention  of  Canada.  The 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  which  published  this 
analysis,  has  heard  our  complaint,  and  gives  the  fol- 
low'ing  interesting  information  : 

A  full  list  of  countries  supplying  the  British  mar- 
ket :s  not  given  in  the  monthly  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, but  a  reference  to  the  annual  statement  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  the  following  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal imports  from  Canada  : — 


Reel  Paper. 

1917 

12,658  cwts. 

£15,734 

1916 

57,868  " 

44,854 

1915 

90,715  " 

53,766 

1!)U 

.  65,702  " 

38,210 

19i:{ 

57,686  " 

-  31,003 

Printings  and  Writings — not  on  Reels. 

1917 

4,145  cwts. 

£6,634 

1916 

9,116  " 

8,76S 

1915 

8,858  " 

6,404 

1914 

1,573  " 

1,389 

1913 

766 

479 

Paciiings  and  Wrappings. 

1!)17 

50,590  cwts. 

£75.11!) 

li)16 

85,774  •• 

97,014 

1915 

19,612  " 

18,467 

1914 

1,945  " 

1,183 

1913 

992 

664 

Mill  and  Wood  Pulp  Board. 

1917 

38,366  cwts. 

£40,349 

1916 

139,626  " 

80,709 

1915 

211,722  " 

100,833 

1914 

169,802  " 

78,718 

1913 

225,615  " 

104,161 

The  following  entries  are  given  as  showing- United 
Kingdom  imports  of  papermaking  materials  from 
Canada : — 

Bleached  Chemical  Pulp — Dry. 


1917 

306  tons 

£13,782 

1916 

667  " 

23,933 

1915 

92  " 

1,104 

1914 

1913 

267  " 

3,163 

Unbleached  Chemical — Dry. 

1917 

13,522  tons 

£522,921 

1916 

20,381  " 

717,-509 

1915 

357  " 

4,164 

1914 

12  " 

126 

Chemical  Wet. 

1917 

1,461  tons 

£24,851 

1916 

4,496  " 

93,650 

Mechanical  Wet. 

1917 

2  tons 

£10 

1916 

27,457     ' ' 

133,962 

1915 

37,501  " 

115.469 

1914 

110.331  " 

259.702 

1913 

69,090  " 

156.276 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  import  licences  and  shipping 
facilities  very  little  paper  or  pulp  reached  this  coun- 
try from  Canada  during  1918. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  exports  of 
British  ])aper  to  Canada: — 

U^17  25.939  cwts.  £102  202 

1916  44,386     "  123.544 

1915  .        7.3,463     "  127  879 

1914  125,449     "  202  896 

1913  172,158     "  265^635 
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ONTARIO  PUBLISHERS  CONSIDER  COPY- 
RIGHT ACT. 

A  meeting  of  the  book  publishers  and  printers  of 
Ontario  was  held  in  Toronto  last  week  to  consider  the 
new  Copyright  Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  failure  to  insert 
a  manufacturing  clause  would  practicall.y  ruin  the 
publishing  industry  in  Canada,  placing  the  market  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  and  English  publish- 
ers. Another  serious  matter  seems  to  be  that  no  limit 
or  time  is  fixed,  after  the  original  publication,  wheii 
the  copyright  must  be  taken  out  in  Canada.  Through 
this  failure  the  reading  public  may  be  deprived  of  any 
literary  work  at  the  author's  or  publisher's  pleasure. 

In  the  new  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  Sir  James 
Lougheed  said  that  it  was  designed  to  put  the  copy- 
right law  of  Canada  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Dominion  to  adhere  to  the  revised 
convention  of  Berne,  signed  in  1908,  and  to  which 
nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  ad- 
hered. The  bill,  it  is  contended,  established  a  uniform 
period  of  copyright  protection,  consisting  of  the  life 
of  the  author  and  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  It  extends  copyright  protection  to  records 
and  cinematogropli  films,  and  in  addition  to  securing 
full  copyright  protection  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
secures  the  same  protection  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries,  Avhich  have  not  adhered  to  the 
Berne  convention. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
and,  before  it  is  again  brought  up,  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  its  provisions,  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and  be  heard.  The 
publishers  and  printers  of  Ontario  will  send  a  delega- 
tion to  Ottawa  at  an  early  date  to  present  the  points 
raised  at  their  meeting  in  Toronto. 

Formerly  in  Canada,  says  the  Montreal  Star,  there 
had  to  be  registration  before  copyright.  Now,  the 
right  "subsists  in  every  original  literary,  dramatic, 
musical  and  artistic  work."  It  becomes  an  automatic 
right,  subject  only  to  conditions  of  citizenship,  etc. 
There  is  to  be  an  optional  registration  as  a  simple 
method  of  proof,  but  such  registration  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

How  does  the  new  bill  affect  newspapers?  In  the 
first  place,  whatever  is  copyrightable  in  the  paper  be- 
comes protected  automatically.  If  registration  is  de- 
sired, the  whole  paper,  and  not  merely  individual 
articles,  can  be  registered.  Moreover,  one  registra- 
tion will  serve  to  copyright  all  .subsequent  is!3ues.. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  rights  of  staff  contribu- 
tors to  newspapers  as  well  as  for  the  owner  of  the 
paper.  If  the  writer  of  a  story  or  article  is  in  the  em- 
"Invment  of  another  and  the  work  is  done  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  the  employer,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  the 
first  owner  of  the  copyright,  but,  again,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  there  shall 
he  reserved  to  the  Avriter  himself  the  poAver  to  re- 
strain other  publication.  Book  rights,  for  example, 
Avill  be  reserved  to  the  original  writer. 

There  is  to  be  no  infringement  of  copyright  if  a 
newspaper  publishes  a  report  of  a  political  address 
delivered  at  a  public  meeting.  Lectures,  however, 
can  be  copyrighted  bv  notice  and  made  immime  from 
report,  but  a  newspaner  can  give  a  summary  of  fhf 
lecture.  All  these  provisions  follow  the  lead  of  the 
British  Act. 
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DR.  BATES  LEAVES  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


After  a  number  of  years'  service  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Dr. 
John  S.  Bates  has  resigned  to  enter  commercial  work. 
His  new  connection  is  with  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  where 
his  chemical  engineering  training  and  experience  in 
connection  with  wood  products  and  technical  re- 
search will  be  a  very  considerable  asset  to  that  pro- 
gressive organization.  It  Avill  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Bates  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  use  of  yellow 
pine  waste  before  coming  to  Canada,  and  since  his  con- 
nection with  the  F.P.L.  has  directed  many  researches 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. During  the  Avar  he  has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Imperial  Munition  Board  in  the  matter  of  cer- 
tain electro-chemical  products  manufactured  at 
ShaAA-inigan  Falls. 

In  addition  to  many  other  pressing  duties,  Dr. 
Bates  has  been  the  energetic  Chairman,  and,  to  a 
large  degree  the  inspiration,  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  More 
poAver  to  him ! 


SAVED. 

Here  is  a  joke  from  the  American  Printer  that  paper 
makers  Avill  appreciate.  A  New  York  printer  ordered 
several  hundred  dollars'  Avorth  of  handmade  paper 
and.  knoAving  stock-cutters'  Avays  and  Aveaknesses, 
and  fearing  they  Avould  trim  off  these  precious  edges, 
he  Avrote  on  the  job  instruction  envelope,  "Sive 
deckel  edge's."  Several  days  afterAvard  a  bundle  Avas 
placed  on  his  desk,  "What's  this?"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "Oh,  them's  the  deckel  edges  you  ordered 
saved. ' ' 
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WOOD  PULP  FIGURES  FOB  FEBRUARY. 

In  connection  with  tlie  Federal  Trade  (Jonimissions 
current  statistics  of  the  paper  industry  a  summary 
of  the  Jiionthly  reports  required  from  manufHcturers 
of  wood  pulp  and  other  kinds  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
makinf?,  is  submitted  herewith  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  The  table  shows  the  kind  of  pulp,  the 
stocks,  production,  pulp  used  and  shipments  for  the 
month.  The  pulp  used  and  the  pulp  shipped  during 
each  month  represents  only  pulp  produced  in  the  es- 

Finished  Pulp 
No.  of    On  hand 


Kind  of  Pulp  Mills  1st  of 

month 

Ground  wood  pulp   157  131,885 

Sulphite,  News  Grade   63  20,551 

Sulphite,  Bleached   33  7,393 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching    8  2,241 

Sulphite,  Mitscherlich   7  1,714 

Sulphate  pulp   19  6,560 

Soda  pulp   28  4,305 

Other  than  wood  pulp   4  114 


Total  of  all  grades   294  174,763 


tablishrnent  using  or  shipping  same.  Loss  of  pro- 
duction is  shown  by  giving  the  idle  machine  time  re- 
ported by  each  company  for  each  kind  of  pulp. 

Pulp  Production. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  production,  pulp 
used  within  the  establishment  where  produced,  ship- 
ments, and  stocks  of  finished  pulp,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  on  an  air  dry  basis,  for  February,  1919,  for 
294  operating  mills: 


Tons 

Air  Dry 

Basis 

Produc- 

Used 

Shipped 

On  hand 

tion  for 

during 

during 

end  of 

month 

month 

month 

month 

101,009 

98,712 

5,038 

129,144 

.53,576 

43,417 

7,142 

23,568 

35,627 

18,181 

13,260 

11,579 

5,140 

3,129 

1,743 

2,509 

6,432 

4,136 

2,279 

1,731 

8,712 

5,416 

3,100 

6,756 

27,262 

15,688 

10,375 

5,504 

470 

494 

90 

238,228 

189,173 

42,937 

180,881 

All  known  duplications  have  been  excluded  from 
the  "Total  of  all  Grades." 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  production, 
the  figures  show  that: 

Groundwood  mill  stocks  equal  about  5  weeks'  out- 
put. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  10  days' 
output. 

Bleached  siilphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  7  days' 
output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  11 
days'  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  7  days' 
output. 


Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  about  18  days'  output 
Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  about  5  days*  output. 
Mill  stocks  of  other  than  wood  pulp  equal  about 
41/2  days'  output. 

Loss  of  Production. 

The  number  of  grinders  and  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  February  in  operating  mills 
was  1,197.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  machines 
in  11  mills  that  were  not  in  operation  at  all  during 
February,  chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  orders,  re- 
iiairs,  lack  of  material,  and  lack  of  power.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  lost  for  various  reasons  is  shown  in  de- 
tail in  the  following  tabiilation : 


Repairs. 

Other  Reasons. 

No.  of 

Total 

No.  of 

Total 

Grinders  & 

Hours 

Grinders  & 

Hours 

Digesters. 

Idle. 

Digesters. 

Idle. 

181 

28,258 

607 

142.277* 

78 

2,215 

12 

2,061 

30 

2,8.56 

22 

1,448 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1,611 

7 

458 

1 

5,52 

16 

3.869 

28 

1,944 

67 

6.030 

4 

78 

2 

438 

Lack  of  Orders 

Kind  of  Pulp                        No.  of  Total 

Grinders  &  Hours 

Digesters  Idle 

Groundwood                                  26  6,844 

Sulphite,  News  Grade                     33  5,4.98 

Sulphite,  Bleached                         18  1,829 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching  ....       6  ■  797 

Sulphite,  Mitscherlich                       0  0 

Sulphate  pidp                               23  6,096 

Soda  pulp                                     21  3,066 

Other  than  wood  pulp                     0  0 


Total   127 


24,130 


337 


37,514 


733 


156..581 


"Includes  106,560  hours  due  to  low  water,  19,024  hours  due  to  anchor  ice,  and  3,731  hours  due  to  lack 
of  power. 


REST  PERIODS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS. 

Research  Report  No.  13,  Xational  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  presents  the  experience  of  leading  Amer- 
ican establishments  with  "rest  pauses,"  giving  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  systematic  recesses  in  the  day's 
work  have  been  used  in  this  country.  This  re]iort  also 
indicates  how  far  such  i)auses  are  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  of  industrial  efficiency.  Cop- 
ies may  be  purchased  from  the  Board,  15  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  $1.00. 


DON'T  OIL  THE  FLOOR. 

One  of  the  Crown  Willamette  employees  writes 
"Makin'  Paper"  as  follow.s:  "When  'kids'  we  were 
told  to  'save  your  jiennies,  the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
them«elvos'.  IIoav  about  applying  this  motto  to  our 
oil  consumption?  'Boys,  save  the  drops  of  oil,  the  gal- 
lons will  take  care  of  themselves.'  Don't  oil  the  frames, 
stands,  floors,  etc.,  but  put  just  enough  on  the  bearings 
to  keep  the  machinery  running  smoothly." 
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UiNflTED  STATES  NOTES' 


Users  of  dyes,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  and  other  pro- 
duets  originated  by  German  science  were  notified 
last  week  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  that  im- 
portations from  Germany  hereafter  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution  as  infringement  of  patents  licensed 
under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  for  use  by 
American  manufacturers.  This  decision  blocks  effec- 
tually any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  dump 
great  surplus  stocks  which  Germany  was  reported  to 
have  accumulated  with  the  intention  of  underselling 
and  perhaps  stifling  the  new  American  industries  in 
the  same  lines.  Alien  Property  Custodian  Garvan, 
in  a  letter  to  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  said  that  all  of 
the  400  German  dye  and  chemical  patents  have  been 
seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  and  sold  to 
the  Chemical  Foundation.  The  Chemical  Foundation 
is  to  use  these  patents  to  prevent  interference  by  the 
Germans  after  the  war  with  the  American  industries 
to  which  they  relate.  The  patents  will  be  available 
under  license  regulations.  The  office  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  at  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

George  C.  Sherman,  president  of  the  Taggarts  Pa- 
per Company,  a  distinguished  Democrat  and  philan- 
thropist of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith  to  succeed  the  late  Hendricks  S.  Holden 
as  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  forestry  problems,  having 
studied  the  subject  in  a  practical  and  scientific  man- 
ner for  many  years,  can  be  depended  upon  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  char- 
acteristic zeal  that  will  demonstrate  his  high  value  to 
the  school  and  to  the  problems  confronted.  The  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Sherman  is  that  no  better  selection  could  have  been 
made. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  have  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  one  half  per  cent  on  the  company's  pre- 
ferred stock  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1919. 

A  conference  relative  to  standardization  was  held 
last  week  in  Washington  between  representatives  of 
the  Industrial  Co-operation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  representatives  of  the  glazed 
and  fancy  paper  and  cardboard  manufacturers.  Those 
present  at  the  conference  included :  G.  Frank  Meriam, 
of  the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers  and 
the  Cardboard  Manufacturers;  I.  0.  Van  Duzer,  of 
the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers;  S.  A. 
Smith,  of  the  Cardboard  Manufacturers'  Association; 
Mr.  Durgin,  chief  of  the  paper  laboratory  of  the  Bur^ 
eau  of  Standards,  and  Messrs.  Cutter  and  Lennihan, 
of  the  Industrial  Service.  It  is  believed  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
write  a  letter  endorsing  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
ideas  which  were  presented  by  the  paper  men.  Among 
the  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Meriam  and  oth- 
ers were  a  request  that  the  number  of  shades  be  re- 
duced, and  that  by  having  a  standardized  thickness 
many  advantages  might  be  afforded. 


Frank  C.  Baker,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  "Ledger  and  News-Tribune,"  who 
is  largely  interested  in  the  Cascade  Paper  Company, 
has  announced  that  negotiations  for  the  financing  and 
construction  of  a  $600,000  book  paper  mill  at  Tacoma, 
have  been  completed.  The  new  mill,  which  will  be 
built  by  the  Cascade  Paper  Company,  is  to  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  20  tons  of  high  grade  book  paper  daily,  and 
is  the  first  paper  mill  of  any  kind  to  be  established  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  signing  of  the  armtistice. 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  to 
the  Burnside  Tissue  Mills,  Inc.,  recently  organized 
with  Nathan  G.  Read,  who  several  weeks  ago  ac- 
quired the  old  Walker  paper  mill  at  Burnside,  Conn., 
as  one  of  the  principal  stockholders.  The  new  con- 
cern will  manufacture  lightweight  papers  which  will 
include  tissues,  napkins,  etc.  Mr.  Read  states  that  in 
no  sense  will  the  product  of  the  Burnside  mills  be 
competitive  with  that  of  the  Japanese  Tissue  Mills, 
of  which  concern  he  is  vice-president.  The  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  subscribed  for  the  new  company  is 
$51,200.  Francis  W.  Cole,  former  corporation  counsel 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  secretary  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 

The  American  Strawboard  Company's  property  in 
North  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  Mrs.  Anne  G. 
Gorman,  for  a  i"eported  consideration  of  $25,000,  and 
will  be  used  for  welfare  purposes.  Following  a  fire 
and  adverse  market  conditions,  the  company's  pro- 
perty has  been  in  disuse  for  several  years  past.  It 
Avas  at  one  time  a  splendid  going  concern  and  a  money 
maker. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  a  recent 
compilation  shows  that  exports  of  dyestuffs  from  the 
United  States  to  Australia  in  1917  amounted  to  $72,- 
500,  as  compared  with  $16,725  in  the  preceding  year. 
This,  says  the  bank's  statement,  illustrates"  the 
promptness  with  which  the  world  responded  to  the 
development  of  the  dyestuff  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  shown  by  the  bank's  figures  that  no 
only  were  the  dyestuff  manufacturers  of  America 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  their  own  country  with 
the  supplies  which  could  no  longer  be  obtained  from 
Germany,  but  they  were  able  to  some  extent  to  ship 
a  part  of  their  manufactures  to  other  countries.  In 
1914,  the  exportation  of  dyestuffs  from  the  United 
States  was,  all  told,  but  $356,919.  In  1915,  $1,177,925 
was  sent  out,  and  in  1918  total  exportations  were  rep- 
resented in  round  figures  by  $16,922,000. 


Brigadier-General  J.  B.  White,  of  Montreal,  who  is 
pulp  wood  and  saw  mill  manager  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  the  forestry  opera, 
tions  of  the  Canadian  corps  in  France  during  the 
war,  addressed  a  well  attended  meeting  recently  of 
the  Engineers'  Club  in  Montreal,  on  the  important 
part  that  timber  ])layed  in  the  winning  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict,  where  Canadians  produced  two  million 
tons  of  timber.  He  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  foresight  of  the  French  people  in  conserving  their 
forests  and  producing  new  forests  the  war  would 
have  been  lost. 
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Technical 

NEW  MEMBERS  AND  MEMBERS'  NEWS. 

The  Tecliiiical  Section  continues  to  show  a  healthy 
growth,  although  if  each  member  were  represented 
as  a  pound,  one  could  hardly  say  the  body  had 
reached  a  state  of  obesity.  Members  recently  elected 
are :  C.  D.  Jentz,  St.  Maurice  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. ;  11. 
J.  C.  Chapman,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.;  R.  W.  Ar- 
vesen,  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. ;  Henry  C. 
Carruth,  Mead  Paper  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Theo. 
P.  Spear,  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  H.  Grindstadt,  of  Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  has  sent 
the  Secretary  a  postcard  showing  a  very  exciting  ski 
jumping  contest  which  he  may  have  been  witnessing 
in  Norway.  Mr.  Grindstadt  expects  to  return  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  there  is  some  likelihood 
that  he  has  entered  a  perpetual  partnership.  Well, 
Ocean  Palls  is  a  delightful  place  to  keep  house. 

Sapper  Andrew  Christensen,  former  superintendent 
of  the  sulphite  department  at  Ocean  Falls,  is  now  re- 
siding in  Kinmel  Camp  Park  as  a  member  of  the  Can- 
adian Engineers.  He  expects  to  be  detained  there  for 
some  time. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-7.  Thermal  dissociation  of  sulfur  dioxide.  J.  B. 

Ferguson,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  41,  69-72  (1918).  From 
the  equilibrium  constant  for  the  reduction  of  SO2  by 
CO  and  that  for  the  dissociation  of  CO,,  F.  calculates 
the  thermal  dissociation  of  SO.  from  1000  to  1.500° 
and  from  1  to  0.001  atmosphere.  It  is  found  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  either  H.O  or  COg. — 
Chem.  Abs. 

A-7.  Sodium  sulfide  and  other  products  from  niter 
cake.  H.  P.  Bassett.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.  19,  790  (1918). 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  utilization  of  niter  cake,  e.g.,  the  pro- 
duction of  NagSO^  by  neutralizing  with  CaO ;  the 
manufacture  of  HCl,  HNO,,  and  H^SO^,  etc.  The  au- 
thor considers  the  production  of  NajS  as  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  and  suggests  that  the  partial 
oxidation  taking  place  in  Berthier's  method  be  ob- 
viated by  using  C  in  the  form  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  volatile  matter  given  off  keeps  the  furnace  (of  a 
special,  air-tight  design)  full  of  reducing  atmosphere. 
This  reaction  does  not  require  a  high  temperature, 
96%  conversion  being  obtained  at  6.50°  in  a  cast  or 
wrought  iron  tube  furnace.  Means  must  be  provided 
for  cooling  the  material  as  discharged  from  the  fur- 
nace out  of  contact  with  the  air.  As  the  added  C  is 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  reduction,  the  cin- 
der will  contain  some  free  C  and  will  require  leaching 
and  crystallizing  to  recover  the  NajS  in  marketable 
form.— -Chem..  Abs. 

A-12.  Production  of  turpentine  and  rosin  in  India. 
Anon.  Drugs,  Oils  and  Paints  34,  124  (1918).— The 
botanical  varieties  of  pine  trees,  rosin  and  turpentine, 
and  the  distribution  and  area  of  the  forests  in  India, 
are  given. — Chem.  Abs. 

A-14.  Device  for  testing  the  tearing  strength  of 
paper.  R.  0.  Wood,  Brookline,  assignor  to  A.  D.  Lit- 
tle, Inc.  U.S.  Pat.  1,273,972,  J.S.C.I.,  37.  No.  21 
(1918).^ — The  sheet  of  fibrous  material  is  held  firmly 
along  a  straight-edge,  and  means  provided  for  moving 
a  lever  connected  with  a  gripping  device  up  an  in- 
clined plane  at  an  angle  to  the  base-plane  of  the 


Section 

straight-edge,  the  force  required  to  move  the  lever  so 
as  to  tear  the  sheet  being  indicated  upon  a  pressure 
gauge. —  I).  E.  S. 

A-14.  The  art  of  determining  the  composition  of 
papers.  (I/art  d'etablir  la  composition  des  papiers). 
E.  Arnould,  Le  Papier,  1918,  21,  p.  181.  The  paper 
mill  superintendent  should  l)e  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  properties  of  all  the  various  kinds  and  grades 
of  stock,  and  of  the  other  raw  materials  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  paper.  He  should  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  composition  of  any  sample 
submitted  to  him,  by  physical,  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic examination,  to  duplicate  it  with  suitable  ma- 
terials, and  to  determine  the  cost  of  production  in 
his  mill.  This  is  relatively  simple  in  the  case  of  lower 
grade  papers,  but  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
when  dealing  with  high  grade  papers,  requiring  years 
of  practical  experience  and  a  fair  amount  of  technical 
knowledge.    (See  also  Paper,  ^lar.  26). — A.  P.  C. 

A-0.  Standard  methods  of  analysis.  Pulp  &  Paper 
M.,  17,  No.  4,  p.  75.  The  tentative  methods  of  analy- 
sis of  raw  materials  as  submitted  to  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
are  given. — R.C. 

D-4.  Mechanical  wood  pulp.  (Les  pates  mecaniques 
de  bois).  P.  Rochon,  Le  Papier,  21,  p.  202,  (1918); 
continued  from  p.  165.  A  description  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  grinders  and  their  respective  advantages, 
and  of  the  conditions  which  ensure  the  best  results. 
(To  be  continued).— A.  P.  C. 

D-0.  Process  and  means  for  producing  all-wood  pa- 
per (making  ground  wood).  Anon.  J.  S.  C.  I..  37,  No. 
22  (l!)lNj.  A  S.  Pat.  1,277,737  granted  to  A.  II. 
Lefebvre,  Watertown,  N.Y.  Wood  is  ground  to  pro- 
duce a  mixture  of  fine  fibrous  material  and  partially 
reduced  material,  the  pulp,  from  the  grinder  is  jiassed 
through  a  scrubbing  tank  and  then  through  a  hydro- 
static gravity  separator,  in  which  the  foreign  mat- 
ters are  separated;  the  cleaned  material  is  then 
screened  and  the  portions  which  are  rejected  by  the 
screens  are  treated  in  a  refiner  to  produce  a  relative- 
ly coarse  fibrous  pulp  which  is  mixed  with  the  pulp 
coming  from  the  original  grinder,  so  that  it  again 
passes  through  the  grading  system. — D.  K.  S. 

D-0.  The  manufacture  of  groundwood  pulp.  G.  W. 
Dickson,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per, 17,  No.  1,  p.  3;  No.  2,  p.  30.— The  principal  sub- 
jects covered  are  the  history  of  the  process,  various 
types  of  grinders  and  the  stones  used  in  them,  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  pulp  until  its  finished 
form  is  reached,  the  variables  affecting  the  product, 
its  use,  modifications  of  the  usual  ]irocess,  and  power 
requirements. — R.  C. 

D-0.  Cellulose  substitute.  A.  X.  Anderson  and  C. 
^'ig.  Norway.  28,771,  Apr.  29,  1918.  Wood  pulp  is 
ground,  the  long  fibers  .separated  and  treated  chemi- 
cally at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  and  finally 
passed  through  a  crusher. — Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Alcohol  and  other  products  from  waste  sul- 
fite liquor.  R.  II.  :\rcKee.  V.  S.  1.284.739,  Nov.  12. 
Waste  sulfite  liquor  is  purified  by  treating  it  with 
BaCOs  binder  oxidizing  condition)?,  thus  forming  a 
sludge  containing  BaSO^,  and,  after  separating  the 
sludge,  the  purified  liquor  is  fermented  and  distilled 
to  obtain  alcohol.  The  sludge  is  furnaeed  under  re- 
ducing conditions  to  obtain  BaS  and  the  latter  is  then 
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converted  into  BaCOg  by  treating  it  under  pressure 
with  CO2  from  the  fermentation  vats. — Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Decomposing  sulfite  waste  to  extract  organic 
and  inorganic  materials.  T.  R.  Strehlenert.  Norw.  28, 
641,  Mar.  11,  1918. — In  a  modification  of  the  process 
of  24,140,  the  waste  is  evaporated  to  90%  of  its  vol- 
ume before  decomposing,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  lime 
salt  is  precipitated,  and  the  combined  SOo  is  liberated 
thereby  facilitating  precipitation  and  increasing  the 
yield  of  dry  product. 

Norw.  28,655,  Mar.  11,  1918.  In  a  modification  of 
the  process  of  24,140,  the  SO2  is  converted  into  SO3  in 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  HjSO^. 

R.  W.  Strehlenert.  Swed.  43,860,  Apr.  3,  1918.  — 
The  lye  is  heated  in  an  autoclave  under  high  pres- 
sure produced  by  the  introduction  of  SO,  in  such 
amount  that  its  partial  pressure  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  steam  pressure  at  the  prevailing  temperature, 
whereby  H4SO2  required  for  the  reaction  is  formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  H0SO3. — Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Crops  for  the  production  of  power  alcohol.  W. 
R.  Griinwade.  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Advis- 
ory Council  of  Sei.  and  Ind.,  Bull.  7,  153-61  (1918).— 
The  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline 
is  pointed  out,  and  data  are  presented  regarding 
price,  source  and  production  of  alcohol.  The  fac- 
tors influencing  the  selection  of  a  crop  for  its  produc- 
tion are  fully  outlined,  and  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  success  of  the  industry  rests 
mostly  with  the  proper  choice  of  the  crop. — Chem. 
Abs. 

E-0,  F-0.  Digester  and  associated  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  cellulose.  E.  Schauffelberger.  U.  S. 
1,282,635,  Oct.  22. — The  apparatus  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  wood,  bamboo 
or  esparto. — Chem.  Abs. 

F-4.  Recovering  alkali  and  other  substances  in  cel- 
lulose production.  0.  G.  Stage.  Can.  187,316,  Nov.  5, 
1918. — The  strong  black  liquor  is  withdraMai  from 
the  cellulose  digester  and  replaced  with  a  weak  liquor 
which  washes  the  pulp;  then  both  the  strong  and 
weak  liquors  are  transferred  to  the  furnace  for  use 
as  fuel  therein  under  heat  and  pressure  without  ex- 
posure to  the  air. — Chem.  Abs. 

F-5.  Process  of  producing  soda  cellulose  particular- 
iy  wood  cellulose.  Aktiebolaget  Cellulosa,  Stockholm. 
Via  J.  S.  C.  I.  37,  No.  21  (1918).  English  Pat.  No. 
116,288. — Wood  is  digested  with  caustic  soda  without 
the  use  of' sulphide  by  carrying  out  the  process  in  the 
presence  of  a  contact  substance  favoring  reduction. 
Mercury  is  especially  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
digestion  liquor  employed  is  weaker  than  that  com- 
monly used,  and  should  contain  about  60  grams  of 
NaaO  as  caustic  soda  per  liter.  To  maintain  this  dilu- 
tion and  provide  sufficient  alkali  for  digestion,  the 
wood  may  either  be  boiled  with  about  double  the 
usual  quantity  of  lye  or  a  portion  of  strong  caustic 
lye  may  be  added  later  in  the  process  Avhen  the  initial 
portion  is  exhausted.  The  principal  extraction  of  the 
incrusting  substances  should  take  place  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  170°C.,  and  the  process  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  application  of  air  pressure. — D.  E.  S. 

F-5.  Digesting  cellulosic  materials  with  sulfate  li- 
quor O.  G.  Stage,  r.  S.,  1,279,604,  Sept.  24.— After 
treating  Avood  chips  or  similar  cellulosic  materials 
with  a  solution  of  Na..SO„  NaOH,  Na.,S,  Na.,CO,  in  a 
digester,  part  of  the  black  liquor  is  Avithdrawn,  weak 
liquor  is  introduced  into  the  digester  to  replace  the 
luiuor  Avithdraw^n,  the  pulp  in  the  digester  is  washed 


by  the  liquor  thus  Aveakened,  and  the  liquors  are  all 
preserved  under  digester  heat  and  pressure  to  main- 
tain them  in  condition  for  subsequent  burning  with- 
out loss. — Chem.  Abs. 

H-5.  Treating  lignocellulose  preliminary  to  bleach- 
ing. A.  R.  de  Vains  and  J.  F.  T.  Peterson,  Holland, 
2,395,  Apr.  2,  1918. — Cellulose  is  treated  .with  a  solu- 
tion of  CI  water,  then  Avith  H2O  alone,  and  finally 
Avith  a  slightly  alkaline  solution. — Chem.  Abs. 

H-5.  Method  and  apparatus  for  bleaching  paper 
pulp.  Anon.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  U.  S.  Pat.  1,277,926  granted 
to  J.  E.  Heiskanen,  Canton,  N.C. — The  pulp  is  treated 
in  a  series  of  circulating  units,  each  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  vertical  tanks,  the  bottoms  of  which  taper  to 
a  connecting  passage  in  which  a  propeller  is  situated. 
Adjustable  means  are  provided  whereby  a  portion  of 
the  pulp  circulating  in  each  unit  is  allowed  continu- 
ously to  floAv  over  into  the  next  unit  of  the  series, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  returned  to  the  tanks  from 
Avhich  it  was  propelled,  the  amount  of  pulp  continu- 
ously passing  over  from  each  unit  to  the  next  being 
equal  to  the  amount  continuously  fed  into  the  appara- 
tus.—D.  E.  S. 

H-5  Refining  wood  pulp.  (Bleaching.)  V.  DrcAV- 
sen.  U.S.  1,283,113,  Oct.  29.  Pine,  spruce  or  similar 
soda  or  sulfate  process  wood  pulp  is  refined  to  render 
it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose  or 
other  uses  by  bleaching  for  several  hours  with  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  2-8%  CI  calculated  on  the 
dry  Aveight  of  the  pulp  and  then  treating  the  yelloAV 
partially  bleached  product  thus  obtained  with  NaaCO, 
solution  under  pressure  for  several  hours.  The  solu- 
bility of  the  pulp  in  KOH  is  reduced  to  less  than  7%. 
— Chem.  Abs. 

K-6.  Fiber  for  paper-making.  C.  Beadle.  U.  S. 
1,286,502,  Dec.  3. — Fibrous  material  such  as  freshly 
cut  stems  of  Hedychium  coronarium  are  prepared  for 
the  manufacture  of  unbleached  paper  by  treatment 
Avith  an  alkaline  solution,  e.g.,  a  solution  of  NaOH,  at 
atmosphere  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point,  AA'hile  simultaneously  disintegrating 
the  fibers  by  a  beating  operation.  Organic  sub- 
stances are  retained  Avhich  are  usually  removed  by  a 
Avashing  process,  and  these  processes  serve  to  "in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  product.— Chem.  Abs. 

K-6.  Paper  Pulp  (from  Papyrus).  J.  Wells  Brit 
120,086,  Oct.  24,  1917.— Material  for  the  production 
of  paper  is  obtained  by  heating  previously  dried  and 
matured  papyrus  with  lime  Avater  at  temperatures 
not  substantially  exceeding  100°.  Either  the  dried 
and  mature  stalks  may  be  treated,  or  the  inner  fiber 
and  pith  obtained  from  such  stalks. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-6.  Process  and  apparatus  to  make  paper  stock 
from  dead  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter.  (Pro- 
eede  et  appareil  permettant  de  faire  de  la  pate  a  pa- 
pier en  partant  de  feuilles  mortes  et  autres  matieres 
vegetales).  La  Papier,  21,  p.  210  (1918).  French  pat- 
ent No.  488,940,  granted  to  Mrs.  K.  Bramson  (nee 
Adeler),  Seine,  France. — A.  P.  C. 

K-12.  Improvements  to  paper  machines.  (Perfec- 
tionnements  aux  machines  a  fabriquer  le  papier).  Le 
Papier,  1918,  21,  p.  210.  French  patent  No.  488,907 
granted  to  Wm.  Alex.  Aitken,  England.  The  patent 
covers  a  device  Avhereby  the  suction-boxes  are  made 
to  oscillate  about  their  longitudinal  axis.— A,  P.  C. 


This  AA^ould  be  a  grand  old  Avorld  if  everybody  paid 
their  bills  as  cheerfully  as  they  pay  grudges. 
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A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  Clarke  Bro- 
tliers,  Limited,  of  Bear  River,  N.S.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,500,000.  Very  wide  powers  are  granted 
the  organization,  which  heretofore  has  been  known 
as  Clarke  Bros.,  and  among  them  is  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  pulp  and  paper. 

.1.  Kirkwood,  former  editor  of  Printer  and 
Publisher,  Toronto,  and  for  some  months  past  iden- 
tified with  the  Canadian  Press  Association  as  assis- 
tant manager,  has  gone  to  England,  where  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  publications  and  publicity  for  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries.  Mr.  Kirkwood  has 
written  several  books  on  advertising  and  sales  topics, 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  publishing  and  paper 
business  will  wish  him  every  success  in  his  ncAV  post, 
which  is  a  responsible  one. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  McLaurin  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to 
take  over  the  business  conducted  by  John  R.  Mc- 
Laurin. The  new  company  is  authorized  to  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  pulp  wood  and  all  articles  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  wood  or  any  of  its  products. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association,  of  which  A.  P.  Costigane 
of  Toronto,  is  secretary  and  engineer,  and  L  H.  Wel- 
don,  of  Toronto,  President,  Avill  be  held  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Co.,  To- 
ronto, on  Tuesday,  April  15,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when  the 
annual  reports  for  the  past  year  will  be  submitted 
and  officers  elected  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Major  General  Alex  McDougall,  former  director 
general  of  timber  operations  in  England  and  France, 
and  his  brotliers.  Col.  Kenneth  McDougall  and  Sam 
McDougall,  of  Ottawa,  intend  going  into  the  timber 
and  pulp  wood  business.  They  have  secured  an  op- 
tion on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Quebec," 
which  consists  of  620  square  miles.  The  land  is  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  260  miles 
northeast  of  Quebec,  and  is  richly  wooded  with  tim- 
ber, which  will  yield  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Mattagarai  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.,  whose  head  offices  are  in  Toronto,  and  Avhose 
sulphite  pulp  mill  is  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Out.,  has 
been  increased  by  letters  patent  from  four  million  to 
seven  million  dollars  by  the  creation  of  30,000  .shares 
of  new  stock  of  $100  each.  The  plant  of  the  com- 
pany is  busy  and  an  additional  drying  machine  and 
extra  barkers  are  being  installed  as  well  as  other 
improvements  carried  out. 

A.  E.  Millington,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  maiuiger  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
at  Swanson  Bay,  B.C.,  has  retired  from  that  position 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  K.  J.  Carney  as  acting 
resident  manager.  Mr.  Millington,  who  some  years 
ago  Avas  superintendent  of  the  pulp  plant  of  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  Espanola,  was 
ju-esented  with  a  diamoiul  pin  on  behalf  of  the  super- 
intendents and  foremen  of  the  Whalen  Co.  He  ex- 
pressed Ills  ap])reciation  of  the  loyalty  and  co-opera- 


tion extended  him  during  his  tenure  of  the  manager- 
ship. Fred  Fielding,  superintendent  of  the  pulp  plajit, 
made  the  presentation. 

Major  J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  who  went  overseas 
with  the  180th  (Sportsmeii 's)  Battalion,  and  saw  sev- 
eral years'  service  in  France,  returned  last  week  on 
the  Koyal  George,  and  will  resume  his  former  news- 
paper position.  He  will  be  banqueted  at  an  early 
(late  by  the  Sportsmen's  Association. 

J.  0.  Herity,  proprietor  of  the  "Ontario,"  Belle- 
ville, was  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  A.ssociated 
Boards  of  Trade.  Among  the  resolutions  carried  was 
one  reaffirming  one  passed  in  1912,  supporting  a 
project  for  the  development  of  the  French  river 
waterway  connecting  Lake  Nipissing  with  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
provision  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  the 
1919  estimates.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  route  would 
open  up  immense  pulp  wood  and  other  resources,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  35,000  horse  power  can  be  devel- 
o])ed  at  three  locks,  and  that  the  sale  of  the  power 
to  Northern  Ontario  industries  such  as  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills,  and  mining  developments,  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  waterway, 
which  is  placed  at  eighteen  millions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, held  in  Toronto  recently,  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
port was  presented.  The  profits  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  $100,377,  and  totalled  $470,376. 
After  deducting  the  transfers  to  Reserves,  the  amount 
Avritten  off  Patent  Account,  and  dividend  payments 
on  the  preference  and  common  .shares,  the  balance 
in  profit  and  loss  account  has  been  increased  by  $103,- 
919,  and  now  stands  at  $376,783.  The  balance  is  sub- 
ject to  deduction  of  the  United  States  Excess  Pro- 
fits Tax  on  the  1918  earnings  of  the  Buffalo  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  as 
yet.  A  Reserve  of  $40,000  has  been  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide for  income  taxes  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  company  manufacture  sales  books  and 
kindred  lines.  S.  J.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  was  re-elect- 
ed President  of  the  Company,  and  all  the  old  officers 
were  re-apjiointed.  The  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock  was  advanced  from  a  six  per  cent  to  an  eight 
per  cent  basis,  and  the  report  presented  was  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Co.  of  Toronto,  have  recently 
issu(Ml  some  attractive  advertising  literature  in  the 
interest  of  the  waxed  board  carton,  and  also  empha- 
sizing the  selling  value  of  suitable  packages  for  all 
lines  of  goods. 

The  many  friends  of  Artliur  D.  Huff,  for  many 
years  the  transportation  expert  of  the  Laurentide 
Co.,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
Pev.  D.  Lucas  Huff,  who  died  last  week  in  Hailey- 
bury,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  April  1. — The  market  in  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per line  continues  spotty,  and  some  firms  report 
good  business,  while  others  declare  conditions  of  trade 
are  quiet.  There  are  so  many  disturbing  factors  that 
business  will  not  likely  settle  down  to  a  fair,  steady 
going  basis  until  the  peace  terms  are  signed  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  found  out  what  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be,  and  what 
other  legislation  will  be  enacted  so  far  as  income 
assessment  and  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  pulp  and  paper  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
thought  that  a  revised  fiscal  policy  would  interfere 
materially  with  the  industry,  but  it  might  play  havoc 
with  other  lines  of  paper. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  McMas- 
ter  amendment  to  the  tariff,  F.  N.  MeCrea,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Brompton  Pulp,  and  Paper  Co.  of 
East  Angus,  Que.,  who  opposed  the  amendment,  stat- 
ed that  he  was  a  manufacturer,  and  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  free  trade  in  his  own  line  of  business, 
but,  if  there  was  going  to  be  free  trade,  it  should  be 
uniform.  Some  Canadian  industries  were  not  pre- 
pared to  compete  against  the  world,  the  same  as  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Prices  in  all  lines  of  paper 
are  holding  up,  but  many  plants  are  operating  to  re- 
duced capacity.  During  the  past  week  most  encour- 
aging news  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line  has  come  to 
hand.  One  is  the  new  ruling  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commission  under  which  it  will  be  possible  for  Can- 
ada to  resume  exportation  of  wood  pulp  to  Mexico, 
and  another  is  that  a  ship  has  just  left  Halifax  with 
a  full  cargo  of  pulp  for  England,  which  constitutes 
a  record  during  the  past  two  years.  While  many  ship- 
ments of  pulp  have  been  sent  over  of  late,  this  is  the 
first  full  cargo.  It  consisted  of  4,.583  tons,  about  half 
being  mechanical  pulp  from  Nova  Scotia  plants,  and 
the  remainder  sulphite  pulp  from  Ontario  mills. 

In  Quebec  some  of  the  mechanical  pulp  plants  are 
suffering  from  low  Avater  and  are  running  only  to 
nai't  capacity.  Buying  from  the  United  States  has 
fallen  off  and  stocks  are  piling  up.  Purchasing  is, 
therefore,  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  the  prosnects  are 
encouraging.  The  British  control  of  paper  will  be  lift- 


ed, it  is  announced,  by  the  end  of  April,  and  import 
licenses  will  allow  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pre 
war  amounts.  The  action  of  the  British  authorities  is 
very  satisfactory  to  the  daily  and  periodical  press  of 
the  Old  Land,  as  the  regulations  have  been  very  strin- 
gent. The  demand  for  pulp  as  well  as  paper  from 
England  and  the  Continent  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
with  the  opening  of  navigation,  providing  steamers  can 
be  obtained  freely,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  surplus  output  of  Canadian  mills,  as 
well  as  the  stocks  on  hand.  Many  tons  of  sulphite  pulp 
are  now  going  forward.  It  is  believed  that  very  soon 
the  requisitions  from  the  United  States  for  pulp  will 
increase  as  each  week  sees  an  improvement  across  the 
border  in  the  paper  business,  which  has  been  very 
quiet  and  stocks  are  low. 

Envelope  factories  are  bu.sy,  and  so  are  concerns 
making  fancy  lines  of  stationery.  The  business,  which 
was  done  at  Christmas  time  the  past  year  exceeded 
all  expectations,  and  the  houses  catering  to  this  trade 
do  not  purpose  being  caught  short  next  holiday  season. 
Paper  box  plants  are  fairly  busy  in  the  set  up  and 
folding  box  line,  but  mills  making  corrugated  boxes 
are  quiet.  There  is  an  ever  widening  demand  for  car- 
tons of  all  kinds,  and  during  the  war  the  use  of  tin 
and  other  metal  receptacles  was  so  expensive  that 
many  turned  to  waxed  paper  and  board  packages  of 
one  kind  and  another.  There  is  still  some  prejudice 
to  overcome  in  this  line.  Tea  houses,  which  for  years 
used  the  lead  package,  have  found  that  it  was  easily 
broken  or  torn,  and  are  now  substituting  another  pack- 
age in  the  shape  of  the  waxed  board  carton,  which  is 
stronger,  more  secure  and  completely  air  tight.  Now 
the  coffee  and  cocoa  houses,  which  have  employed  tins, 
are  going  to  use  Avaxed  board  containers,  although  the 
public  has  become  seized  of  the  idea  that,  unless  cof- 
fee and  cocoa  are  put  up  in  tins  the  contents  will  lose 
some  of  their  flavor.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  the  or- 
ganizations, which  are  adopting  the  board  container, 
hope  in  a  short  Avhile  to  banish  the  idea  that  tin  is 
necessary.  To-day  more  manufacturers  of  various  lines 
of  prodncts  than  ever  are  using  different  styles  of  car- 
tons, and  set  up  carboard  boxes.  They  recognize  the 
economv,  utilitv  and  cleanliness  of  such  means.  This 
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IS  bouud  to  make  additional  business  for  the  paper  box 
concerns,  and  the  board  mills,  who  report  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  are  very  bright. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  the  cheaper 
grades  are  moving  slowly,  but  there  is  no  demand  for 
the  expensive  lines,  and  quotations  are  in  some  cases 
merely  nominal.  Board  mills  are  buying  lightly  and 
adopting  a  conservative  policy.  In  rags  there  is  very 
little  moving,  and  the  demand  is  quiet.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  dealers  that  there  will  soon  be  some  improve- 
ment. Prices  on  all  lines  of  cuttings  and  roofing  stock 
have  dropped  considerably  during  the  past  few  days. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  continues  brisk,  and  the 
big  daily  papers  are  larger  than  ever,  as  advertising 
has  been  extensive  this  spring.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  which 
have  gone  to  the  wall  during  the  past  two  years  or 
have  merged  with  others,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
newsprint  and  general  overhead  expenses,  there  are 
rumors  that  more  ventures  are  to  be  made.  An  On- 
tario town  which  has  three  newspapers,  will,  it  is 
stated,  shortly  have  another,  and  one  city  in  the  East 
already  served  by  four  editions  (two  morning  and  two 
evening),  may  have  another  rival,  while  in  a  Western 
Canadian  city,  a  fourth  daily  is  announced,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  three  have  been  in  the  field  for  some 
years,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  had  a  difficult 
struggle.  The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  who  talked 
of  a  daily  paper  in  their  behalf,  are  more  sensible 
than  some  persons  engaged  in  the  publishing  world, 
and  are  content  with  the  acquiring  of  an  established 
agricultural  weekly,  instead  of  launching  a  new  pub- 
lication in  an  already  overcrowded  field. 

The  question  was  often  asked  by  newsprint  manu- 
facturers which  would  come  to  an  end  first,  the  print 
paper  investigation  in  Canada  or  the  war,  and  the 
war  won  out.  Now  the  interrogation  is  looming  uj) 
which  next  will  terminate  first,  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  terms  or  the  newsprint  probe?  The  former  is 
likely  to  prove  a  victor  from  present  appearances,  as 
the  present  figure  of  $69  may  go  until  the  end  of  May. 
In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  the  Dominion  foot  the 
bill  and  the  industry  suffers,  for  no  construction  work 
or  enlargements  will  be  undertaken  until  the  ban  of 
federal  regulation  and  price  control  is  removed. 

Wax  paper  manufacturers  are  busy  at  present,  and 
report  that  requisitions  from  bakers  for  paper  to  seal 
their  loaves  are  again  coming  to  the  front.  During 
the  war  wrapping  bread  was  forbidden  by  the  Food 
Control  Board,  but  now  the  bread  manufacturer  may 
do  as  he  pleases,  and  the  demand  for  the  enclosed 
loaf  is  widening.  When  the  regulation  of  no  wrap- 
ping was  enforced,  wax  paper  firms  turned  their  at- 
tention to  other  directions,  and  built  up  a  splendid 
business.  Necessity  in  their  case  proved  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  education,  and  with  bread  wrapping 
coming  back,  the  industries  in  the  wax  paper  line  will 
be  busier  than  ever.  A  dozen  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  firm  in  Canada  making  wax  paper,  and  the 
process  of  arousing  the  public  and  manufacturers  of 
various  commodities  to  the  u.se  of  this  air  tight  and 
water  tight  wrapping  was  slow.  Of  late  years  the  de- 
mand has  grown  greatly,  and  there  are  now  seven  or 
eight  plants,  and  there  is  business  for  all  of  them. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $5.25 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  .$4.00 

White  Blanks  $1.15 


Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.50 

No.  1  magazine  $1.50 

No.  1  book  stock  U-'iO 

No.  1  manilas  $2.10 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.20 

Folded  news  75c 

Over-issue  news  90c 

Kraft  $4.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  60c 

No.  .1  shirt  cuttings  91/2C 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  SV^c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  7c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  6c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  7c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  8c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  7c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  6i/^c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  8c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  214c 

Flock  and  satinettes  1.75c 

Tailor  rags  1.65c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  29. — Gradually  but  steadily  the 
market  for  paper  is  taking  on  new  life.  Indications 
are  that  a  greater  volume  of  business  has  been  trans- 
acted this  week  than  during  any  similar  length  of 
time  for  some  months,  and  the  beauty  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  market  is  that  it  covers  practically  every 
grade  of  paper,  and  that  the  increased  demand  is  of 
the  healthiest  character.  Domestic  consumers  have 
I^urchased  with  greater  freedom,  and  demand  from 
export  sources  has  undergone  consistent  expansion. 
The  most  actively  sought  grades,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  news  and  book.  This  is  doubtless  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  advertising  boom 
on,  and  that  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  and  cur- 
rent periodicals  are  being  compelled  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  their  publications,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  of  these  descriptions  is  growing 
day  by  day. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  representative  members  of  the 
trade  that  the  market  will  continue  to  assume  a  more 
active  complexion  in  a  gradual  way.  Few,  if  any. 
look  for  any  sudden  developments  in  the  way  of  an 
overnight  demand,  for  it  is  felt  that  buyers  will  pur- 
sue a  conservative  policy  and  will  broaden  the  scope 
of  their  operations  as  their  requirements  warrant. 
That  activity  lies  ahead  of  the  market,  however,  no 
one  questions.  The  belief  is  expressed  on  all  sides 
that  a  very  large  consumption  of  paper  of  most  every 
grade  will  prevail  during  the  forthcoming  months, 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  jobbers  and  users  gen- 
erally have  light  stocks  now  on  hand,  it  is  expected 
that  buying  will  reach  broad  proportions.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  increasing  consumption  may  be  cited  the 
instance  of  a  well  known  weekly  farm  paper  which 
within  the  pa.st  two  months  has  doubled  in  size  by 
reason  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  advertisements. 
In  other  Avords,  this  newspaper,  which  several  months 
ago  ran  about  forty  pages,  is  now  printing  eighty 
pages.  Magazines  as  well  are  steadily  adding  page 
after  page  with  each  succeeding  issue,  which  is  being 
reflected  by  a  much  larger  movement  of  paper. 

Newsprint  mills  are  operating  at  very  near  to  ca- 
pacity and  are  shipping  the  great  bulk  of  their  out- 
put virtuallA'  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available.  Prices 
arc  firmly  maintained,  and  there  has  been  a  stronger 
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tone  in  the  market,  which  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  grant 
the  request  of  newspaper  publishing  interests  to  re- 
open its  investigation  of  newsprint  paper  costs  and 
prices. 

Book  papers  also  are  moving  in  increasing  volume, 
and  at  stronger  prices.  Consumers  in  frequent  cases 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  additional  lots  of 
paper  in  the  open  market  to  augment  their  contract 
supplies,  with  the  result  that  a  growing  transient 
business  is  passing.  P^ine  papers  are  in  better  demand, 
though  it  is  noticeable  that  buyers  are  still  confining 
their  purcha.ses  of  writing  paper  largely  to  the  cheap- 
er qualities.  Tissues  are  firm  and  are  sought  in  mod- 
erately large  quantity.  No.  1  white  is  selling  at  be- 
tween $1.15  and  $1.25,  while  No.  2  white  and  manila 
tissue  are  (juotable  at  $1.00  to  $1.10.  Wrapping  pa- 
pers are  rather  quiet.  There  is  a  fair  call  for  them, 
but  most  of  the  business  current  is  on  contract,  and 
the  aggregate  movement  is  of  less  than  normal  vol- 
ume for  this  season  of  the  year.  As  the  Easter  season 
draws  nigh,  however,  it  is  expected  demand  will  ex- 
pand. 

The  market  for  boards  is  decidedly  more  active, 
and  prices  have  advanced.  Mills  are  running  on 
longer  schedide  than  for  some  weeks,  and  are  not  oc- 
casioning the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  product 
that  they  have  recently  been  up  against.  Chip  board 
is  selling  at  $38  to  $40  per  ton,  while  news  is  quoted 
at  $40  to  $45,  and  binder  board  at  around  $70. 

GROUND  WOOD.— A  routine  trade  of  compara- 
tively small  volume  is  passing  in  mechanical  pulp. 
Consumers  are  buying  in  a  restricted  manner,  gener- 
ally absorbing  only  such  tonnages  as  they  require  to 
fill  out  their  contract  supplies,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
important  demand,  prices  are  gradually  declining  to 
weaker  levels.  Between  $25  and' $26  per  ton  at  the 
grinding  mill  is  the  present  range  of  quotations,  and 
consumers  are  experiencing  no  trouble  in  coverinsr 
their  wants  at  the  lower  edge  of  quoted  values.  Indi- 
cations are,  however,  that  surplus  stocks  of  ground 
wood  are  not  as  large  as  some  have  made  them  out  to 
be,  and  an  advance  in  prices  would  not  surprise. most 
members  of  the  trade.  In  fact,  predictions  are  made 
that  values  will  rise,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  wood. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. —  Business  in  chemical  pulp 
this  week  has  involved  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  material.  Inquiry  has  been  more  active,  but  those 
consumers  showing  interest  have  done  no  buying  of 
a  substantial  character,  presumably  having  their  im- 
mediate needs  provided  for  and  inquiring  merely  to 
get  a  line  on  prices  and  conditions.  There  is  an  easy 
tone  to  prices  on  domestic  pulps.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  long  period  of  quietness  the  mar- 
ket has  passed  through,  and  yet  sellers  are  not  press- 
ing their  offers  and  appear  to  be  satisfied  to  await 
the  entrance  of  consumers  into  the  market  as  buyers 
before  endeavoring  to  do  business.  It  is  apparently 
realized  that  efforts  to  stimulate  buying  at  present 
would  likely  have  just  the  opposite  effect,  and  deal- 
ers in  domestic  pulp  and  importers  con.sequently  are 
pursuing  a  waiting  policy. 

RAGS.  —  The  situation  in  rags  remains  practical- 
ly the  same  as  previously  reported.  Sales  are  being 
made,  but  manufacturers  are  purchasing  in  hand  to 
mouth  fashion,  and  evince  little  or  no  desire  to  an- 
ticipate their  needs  ahead.  Most  of  those  actually 
in  the  market  for  supplies  seek  to  buy  at  concessions 


in  price  and  are  frequently  refusing  to  meet  the  fig- 
ures asked  by  dealers.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues, 
probably  the  most  active  description  of  stock,  are 
.selling  to  mills  at  around  $3.25  f.o.b.  New  York,  while 
old  No.  1  whites  are  quotable  at  $5.50  and  new  white 
shirt  cuttings  of  No.  1  grade  at  $10.00  to  $10.50.  Roof- 
ing rags  are  in  poor  demand,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
felt  mills  have  little  business,  and  are  running  only 
on  part  time  schedule. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Increased  activity  has  prevailed 
in  the  market  for  the  low  grades  of  old  paper  this 
Aveek,  and  prices  in  one  or  two  instances  have  ad- 
vanced. Box  board  mills  have  bought  with  consid- 
erably more  freedom  and  in  larger  volume,  and  sell- 
ers of  such  grades  as  No.  1  mixed  paper,  folded  news, 
manilas  and  similar  descriptions  of  waste  paper  have 
ooccasioned  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for 
the  bulk  of  their  output.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  sold 
at  45  cents  per  100  pounds  New  York,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  firmed  to  the  point  where  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther sizable  tonnages  of  mixed  paper  can  now  be  se- 
cured under  this  price  level.  Folded  news  is  selling 
at  60  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  slightly  higher,  and 
while  there  isn't  quite  the  demand  that  exists  for 
mixed  paper,  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  movement 
to  be  creative  of  firmness  in  quotations.  Books  and 
magazines  are  quoted  at  around  $1.30  New  York  to 
mills,  and  are  sought  in  fair  volume,  while  kraft  pa- 
])er  has  strengthened  in  price  slightly  under  a  broader 
call  from  consuming  quarters.  No.  1  kraft  is  now 
held  at  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  100  pounds  New  York.  Shav- 
ings are  in  slight  demand,  and  quotably  lower.  Be- 
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tween  $4.70  and  $4.90  is  tiie  current  market  for  No. 
1  hard  white  shavings,  while  soft  Avhites  of  No.  1 
quality  are  priced  at  around  $3.75. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— No  fresh  activity  of  an' 
important  character  is  noted  in  the  market  for  scrap 
bagging  and  old  rope.  Domestic  manila  rope  is  off  a 
bit  in  price,  owing  to  a  slowing  up  of  demand  from 
consumers  and  increased  arrivals  of  foreign  rope,  and 
offerings  at  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds  are  report- 
ed, with  few  takers.  Manufacturers  apparently  are 
holding  back  in  buying  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
decline  in  values  as  receipts  from  abroad  increase. 
Scrap  bagging  is  sought  only  in  restricted  amounts, 
with  dealers  quoting  at  a  basis  of  $2.25  to  $2.50  f.o.i). 
New  York  for  No.  1  packing. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  A  GREAT  INDUSTRY. 

In  twenty-five  years  the  value  of  the  output  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  had  become  1 1 
times  greater  than  it  was.  Probably  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  development  the  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood  in  1928  would  be  at  least  8  1-4  times  that  of 
1916,  ten  times  greater  than  in  1904,  or  5,500.000 
cords  per  annum.  At  this  rate  the  remaining  suj)- 
ply  would  be  121,000,000  cords,  or,  without  allowing 
for  further  supply,  would  be  121,000,000  cords,  or, 
without  allowing  for  further  increase,  sufficient  only 
for  22  years  more.  Commenting  on  the  plain  need  foi- 
regrowth  and  reafforestration,  Mr.  Campbell  suggest- 
ed that  the  returned  soldiers  might  be  employed  to 
advantage  on  the  planting  of  trees. 


LARGER  FACILITIES  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
by  the  Federal  authorities  to  extend  the  work  and 
scope  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can 
ada.  There  is  pressing  need  for  the  study  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion,  and  for  the 
extension  of  an  adequate  research  program.  The  in- 
vestigative work  has  been  hampered  during  the  past 
four  years  owing  to  the  enlistment  of  so  many  mem 
bars  of  the  staff  for  overseas  service.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended,  when  the  Laboratories  were  opened  five 
years  ago,  in  Montreal,  that  they  should  move  to  a 
permanent  building  in  1918,  designed  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  their  specialized  activities,  and  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  an  adequate  investiga- 
tive staff,  but  the  Federal  authorities  found  it  out 
of  the  question  to  provide  such  a  structure  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  present  Laboratory  bnihliu'r 
is  now  approaching  a  dangerous  condition,  and  has 
outgrown  its  quarters.  Certain  activities  are  oirenm 
scribed,  and  the  cry  is  for  a  new  building. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  all  published  literaturo 
on  spent  liquor  from  .sulphite  pulp  mills  has  been 
compiled,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It 
will  appear  shortly  as  Forestry  Branch  Bulletin,  No. 
66,  entitled,  "Waste  Sulphite"  Liquor."  This  will 
prove  an  extremely  valuable  book  of  reference  to 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  to  all  interested 
in  the  elimination  of  waste.  An  improved  method 
for  the  estimation  of  cellulose  in  wood,  worked  out 
at  the  Laboratories,  was  published  eai-ly  in  the  year. 
This  method  is  being  used  in  a  series  of  complete 
analyses  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  species  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

Special  analyses  are  also  being  made  to  detei-mine 


the  resin  content  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  species,  and 
the  composition  of  the  resins.  These  analyses  are 
l)eing  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  relative 
resin  content  of  the  various  species  when  freshly 
felled,  when  felled  and  river  driven  and  stored  for  a 
year. 

A  review  of  the  work  completed  some  time  ago  at 
the  Laboratories  on  the  technique  of  beating  paper 
pulp  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  Studies  of 
the  fibre  dimensions  of  Canadian  woods  have  been 
continued  during  1918.  Data  of  this  kind,  besides 
being  of  considerable  scientific  interest,  is  also  of 
practical  value  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  AGAIN  EXTENDED. 

At  Ottawa  this  week  the  official  price  of  news- 
print paper  in  Canada  was  extended  by  the  Paper 
Controller,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pringle,  K.C.  The  price, 
therefore,  of  $69  per  ton  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  official  price  in  Canada  until  June  1st. 

The  Canadian  newspapers,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
represented  at  the  next  session  of  the  inquiry. 

The  general  impression  in  paper  manufacturing 
circles  was  that  the  reports  would  serve  to  substan- 
tiate the  manufacturing  costs  previously  shown  at 
other  hearings  during  the  investigation. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Right  of  Way  Mines 
held  at  Ottawa  last  week  Mr.  Jackson  C.  Booth  wa.s 
elected  president.  The  annual  report  of  the  company 
was  adopted  without  discussion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  the  cost  of  the 
t'anadian  Official  Record  came  under  fire.  This  is 
the  weekly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Information.  From  its  first  number,  October  1st, 
1918,  to  date,  it  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  this  jour- 
nal had  been  $18,747.  The  information  was  given  to 
Sir  Sam  Hughes  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Rowell. 

Mr.  Rowell,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  was  aware 
that  there  had  been  certain  newspaper  criticisms,  but 
that  such  criticisms  were  small  in  comparison  with 
the  strong  endorsation  which  the  Canadian  Official 
Record  had  received  from  newspaper  and  other 
sources. 

The  weekly  expenditures,  according  to  Mr.  Rowell. 
were  $810  for  salaries,  and  $140  for  material. 

 jL  

POWDERED  COAL. 

The  receipt  of  Bulletin  No.  11  from  the  Quigley 
Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York,  reopens  the  ques- 
tion of  pulverized  fuel  in  boiler  plants.  A  number 
of  concerns  build  equipment  for  using  slack  coal,  lig- 
nite, and  peat  in  powdered  form.  The  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  combustion  of  powdered  solids  is 
akin  to  the  burning  of  gaseous  or  sprayed  liquids. 
Steam  power  plant  engineers  in  Canada  do  not  seem 
to  have  fully  grasped  the  opportunities  for  using  in 
this  way  the  huge  deposits  of  jieat  and  lignite  which 
should  be  put  to  work  and  so  relieve  our  heavy  de- 
mand on  American  mines.  Considerable  information 
on  the  handling  of  powdered  fuel  can  be  obtained 
from  this  bulletin. 
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BRIMSTONE  SULPHUR 

PRODUCTION  NOW  OVER  1,000  TONS  DAILY 


Production  of  High  Grade  Sulphur  (Brimstone),  from  the  mine  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  has  been  started  and  those  open  to  place  Sulphur 
contracts  will  find  it  advantageous  to  communicate  with  our  sales  depart- 
ment. 


The  tremendous  size  of  this  deposit  (over  10  million  tons), 
situated  at  Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  assures  a' 
supply  for  many  years. 

The  Sulphur  is  free  from  Arsenic,  Tellurium  and  Selenium 
and  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  the  Sulphur  deposits  si- 
tuated in  the  Gulf  Coast  Section. 

The  working  conditions  are  favorable.  Nearby  oil  fields 
assure  an  abundance  of  fuel  oil  and  an  ample  supply  of 
ffood  water  is  provided  by  the  Colorado  River  and  arte- 
sian wells. 


The  financial  position  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Com- 
pany is  exceptionally  strong.  Capital  now  invested  $4,000,- 
000.  Additional  capital  subscribed  $1,000,000. 
Modern  equipment,  including  a  10,000  H.P.  Boiler  Plant, 
has  been  installed  and  buildings  are  ot  steel  frame  and 
concrete  construction.  This  equipment  assures  steady, 
dependable  production. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent.  The  property  is 
located  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  close  proximity 
of  Galveston,  Houston  and  Texas  City  insures  prompt 
ocean  shipments. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  COMPANY 


Walter  H.  Aldrid^e, 
Freaident. 

H.  3.   BAKEB   &  BBC, 

81    Fulton   Street,   New  York, 
Sales  Agents  for  New  York 
and  South  Eastern  Districts. 


HOlvrE  OFFICE: 

50EAST   42ND    ST.,    NEW  YORK. 


A.  E.  Feck, 
Sales  Mauag'er. 

Siri^FHUB  DEPOSIT  AlTD 
FXiANT 

P.  O.  Gulf  Matagorda  Co., 
TEXAS. 
Chas.  Biesel  ManafTer. 
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Be  Ready  for 
a  Strong  Market 

Fairbanks-Morse  Machinery  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 
With  Fairbanks-Morse  machinery  and  suppHes  equipping  your 
plant  you  can  assure  yourself  of  putting  your  business  on  the  most 
efficient  basis  that  mechanical  equipment  will  permit. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  may  be  the  F-M  Book  should  be  your  refer- 
ence preparatory  to  installing  new  equipment.  Find  it  in  the  catalogue  and  ask  our 
nearest  office  for  quotations. 
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A  LITTLE  DISPUTE. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  industrial -investigator,  and 
who  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  research  work 
j  in  connection  with  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  has 
contributed  an  article  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
glaring  wastes  of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States,  and  indicates  some  of  the  possibilities  for  de- 
riving great  wealth  by  their  proper  utilization.  Among 
the  wastes  which  came  in  for  particular  attention  we 
find  the  lumber  industry  almost  in  first  place.  The 
statement  is  made  that  "enough  yellow  pine  pulp- 
wood  is  consumed  in  burners,  or  left  to  rot,  to  make 
double  the  total  tonnage  of  paper  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile,  our  paper  makers  memorial- 
ize the  community  on  the  scarcity  of  paper  stock  and 
pay  $18.00  a  cord  for  pulpwood  which  they  might  buy 
for  $3.00." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  has  sent  an  open  letter  to  the  trade 
journals  calling  attention  to  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Little's,  and  rather  sharply  criticizing  the  manner  in 
which  the  statement  is  made,  and  mentioning  some 
other  points  not  entirely  complimentary  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Little's  organization  as  an 
industrial  expert.  Reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Little's 
testimony  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
letter  is  printed  in  full  in  a  recent  number  of  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  and  beside  it  is  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Little  who  mildly  but  firmly  maintains  his  posi- 
tion, and  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  need  of 
wakening  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties that  are  being  wasted  by  the  present  methods  of 
handling  our  natural  resources. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  Mr.  Little  to  have  cold  water 
thrown  on  his  effox'ts  at  conservation,  since  one  of 
his  first  positions  as  an  expert  Avas  iii  a  paper  mill 
where,  after  pointing  out  to  the  owner  that  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  stock  was  being  thrown  into  the 
river,  said  owner  paid  him  the  balance  of  his  con- 
tract, and  told  Little  to  clear  out,  as  he  did  not  intend 
to  have  anyone  tell  him  how  to  run  his  business. 

There  is  considerable  need  for  prophets  to  continue 
crying  even  though  it  be  frequently  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Some  day  they  Avill  be  heard  and  then  a  neAV 
era  in  the  conservation  and  utilisation  of  our  enormous 
resonrcos  will  begin.  In  this  particidar  case  it  seems 
tliiif  ]\Ir.  Little  left  himself  somewhat  open  to  criti- 
cism I'roin  the  pulp  mill  operator's  standpoint  because 


he  did  not  state  whether  the  cost  of  the  pulpwood  re- 
ferred to  was  wood  on  the  stump  or  slash  left  in  the 
woods,  or  the  same  material  cut  and  piled  in  the  stor- 
age yard.  Neither  is  it  stated  that  in  order  to  make 
use  of  this  yellow  pine  for  pulp  it  is  necessary  to  install 
an  expensive  plant  for  the  removal  and  recovery  of 
turpentine  and  rosin,  and  that  so  far  the  pulp  pro- 
duced seems  adapted  almost  altogether  to  the  coarser 
grades  of  Avrapping  papers  and  boards. 

There  are  other  points  brought  up  in  the  article 
referred  to  that  will  be  given  further  attention  at 
another  time. 


THE  SWEDES  ARE  GETTING  NERVOUS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Canada  Lumberman  there 
appears  an  article  from  a  Swedish  source  to  the  effect 
that  some  agency  is  at  work  endeavoring  to  discredit 
Swedish  pulp  and  paper  makers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Allies.  It  is  inferred  that  the  agency  is  German,  and 
that  the  object  is  to  pave  the  way  for  German  pulp 
and  paper  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Swedish  product. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  development  is  rather  at 
vai-iance  with  the  ideas  of  British  paper  makers,  who, 
in  conference  recently,  gave  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  competition  between  the  paper 
mills  of  Germany  and  the  Allies  for  available  pulp 
from  Scandinavia.  It  is  anticipated  by  them  that 
the  German  mills  Avill  for  some  years  be  heavy  im- 
porters and  that  unless  some  provision  is  made,  Eng- 
lish and  French  mills  may  suffer  for  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial if  Germany  is  permitted  to  buy  Scandinavian 
pulp  Avithout  any  restriction,  and  that  such  possibili- 
ties of  supply  would  put  Germany  in  a  position  to 
compete  too  favorably  Avith  English  and  other  allied 
manufacturers  of  paper. 


A  WHALE  OF  A  PAPER  MILL. 

Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  in  this  magazine 
to  the  movement  in  Winnipeg  for  the  establishment  of 
a  paper  mill  at  that  place,  to  be  built  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  A  Montreal  publication  states  that 
the  rate  payers  of  Winnipeg  may  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  on  such  a  mill  to  cost  $300,000,000.  To 
]uit  it  very  mildly  Ave  Avould  say  that  this  Avould  be 
"some"  mill.  Winnipeg  is  a  prosperous  and  far- 
sighted  community,  but  if  they  have  any  such  ideas 
as  this  of  the  paper  industry  Ave  should  certainly  advise 
them  to  put  their  eggs  in  another  basket. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

h'ov  ii  luiiiibor  ot  years  the  Coinmittee  on  Education 
for  the  .section  of  tlie  (JanadiaJi  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation has  been  advocating  the  establishment  of 
short  courses  at  one  or  more  of  our  universities.  The 
idea  has  been  to  permit  men  in  the  mills  who  have 
some  nat\iral  ability  and  an  ambition  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  principles  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture,  to  attend  such  classes  where  they  can 
concentrate  on  the  study  of  special  phases  of  the 
industry.  A  program  along  these  lines  seemed  almost 
on  the  point  of  succeeding  when  it  was  found  that 
the  mills  were  having  so  much  difficulty  in  operating 
with  insufficient  labor  and  under  the  stress  of  heavy 
demand  that  men  could  not  be  spared  for  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  take  up  these  courses. 

As  will  be  seen  on  another  page  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  has  taken  up  the  idea 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Technical  Association,  Dean 
Baker  is  able  to  announce  that  such  courses  will  begin 
on  April  15th.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  of  our 
Canadian  mills  to  send  men  this  year,  although  it  would 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  One  or  two 
mills  had  selected  men  for  attendance  at  the  Toronto 
Technical  School  if  enough  could  have  been  procured 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  such  courses  and  it 
may  be  that  the  plans  of  these  manufacturers  can  now 
he  carried  out,  particularly  as  there  is  more  labor  avail- 
able than  has  been  true  for  some  time.  The  announce- 
ment gives  an  idea  of  the  work  planned  at  Syracuse 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  value  to  the  mill  men 
of  taking  up  such  studies  so  as  to  extend  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  his  industry. 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
and  extent  our  best  wishes  to  our  New  York  friends 
in  their  efforts.  It  was  contemplated  at  one  time  to 
arrange  for  such  courses  at  the  University  of  Maine 
where  the  first  Pulp  and  Paper  School  on  this  con- 
tinent was  established.  That,  however,  was  not  found 
to  be  feasible  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Oi'ono. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  such  a  situation  is  the 
character  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  men 
who  attend  from  the  mill.  We  had  some  slight  ex- 
perience at  a  summer  school  session  and  appreciate  the 
difficulty  that  the  professors  at  Syracuse  will  have 
in  giving  instructioji  of  interest  and  value  to  men  who, 
in  the  mill,  have  had  so  much  experience  that  they  find 
it  irksome  to  study  what  apparently  does  not  go  di- 
rectly into  a  digester  or  beater.  But  it  can  and  must 
be  done,  and  the  result  Avill  fully  repay  the  effort. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  heavy  exchange 
rate  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  not  an 
unmitigated  evil  after  all.  A  Montreal  paper  recently 
calcidated  that  the  10,000  odd  tons  of  newsprint  ex- 
ported to  the  United   States  weekly   brought  over 


+  14,000  ci'edit  to  the  paper-makers  by  reason  of 
the  2  per  cent,  premium  on  New  York  funds.  Since 
the  industry  provides  a  total  of  approximately  $200,- 
000  in  New  York  funds  daily  the  advantage  to  Can- 
adian producers  from  the  exchange  rate  is  calculated 
at  $4,000  a  day.  The  ailicle  goes  into  further  details 
in  regard  to  some  particular  mills. 

This  advantage  in  exchange  will  tend  to  off-set  large 
payments  of  premiums  in  other  days  because  of  heavy 
purchases  of  machinery  and  equipment  frotn  United 
States  manufacturers. 


Somebody  sent  us  a  clipping  from  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  entitled,  "Don't  oil  the  floor."  On 
it  was  written,  "Better  still,  use  S.K.F.  ball  bearings. 
They  save  oil,  requiring  oiling  only  once  every  four 
to  six  months.    Save  SOME  power,  too." 


Perhaps  buyers  are  observing  Lent  in  going  without 
supplies  they  would  ordinarily  purchase. 

v'   

CENSUS  OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

We  have  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  l)o- 
monion  Statistician  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  an  ad- 
vanced proof  of  the  comprehensive  census  of  this  in- 
dustry for  1917.  This  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Coats  with  the  co-operation  of  the  corresponding 
departments  of  the  various  provinces.  It  consists 
of  52  pages  in  English  with  a  translation  of  the  fir.st 
thirteen  pages  into  French.  The  25  tables  are  given 
in  both  French  and  English.  A  resume  of  the  more  im-l 
portant  figures  was  issued  to  the  Press  of  Canada 
some  months  ago  and  w^as  widely  published.  Soiuf 
of  the  more  important  matter  will  be  given  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  in  the  near  future.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  so  much  delay  in  getting  out 
reports  of  this  kind  as  the  paper  mills  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  matter  and  supplied  the  infoi-mation  as 
promptly  as  possible  so  that  by  April  of  last  year 
most  of  the  data,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Coats  has  worked  with  great  energy 
on  the  Census,  but  Government  publications  seem  to 
have  succumbed  to  the  chronic  malady  of  being  away 
behind.  Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  on  the  Census  and  we 
trust  that  the  standard  will  be  kept  up  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  produce  future  reports  of  this  kind 
with  greater  promptness. 


ENCOURAGE  CANADIAN  CHEMISTS. 

There  are  many  chemists  finding  their  life  work  in 
pulp  and  paper,  and  many  more  could  be  absorbed. 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  supplied  us  with  many  high- 
ly trained  men,  but  there  remains  no  excuse  now  if  we 
do  not  develop  Canadian  trained  technologists  and  re- 
search chemists  for  our  paper  industries  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before.  Wtih  such  an  assured 
market  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  it 
becomes  a  public  d\ity  to  foster  scientific  research  in 
this  industry,  to  the  end  that  Canadian  brains  may 
])lace  on  a  ti'uly  economic  basis,  the  utilization  of  one 
of  our  greatest  sources  of  national  wealth. — Canadian 
Chemical  Journal. 
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The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  Its  Place  In  The  Period 

Of  Readjustment 


This  paper  was  read  by  J.  N.  Stephenson  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  to  the  Montreal  Technical  School,  Jan.  31, 
1919: 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  industrial  world,  is  on  the  verge  of  a  social 
reiuiissance.  The  lamentable  unrest  in  many  quar- 
ters is  but  a  phase  of  a  general  development.  Unrest 
is  commendable  in  so  far  as  it  is  striving  for  better 
things,  clearly  seen.  The  regret  comes  when  unrest 
is  caused,  as  it  usually  is,  by  more  or  less  deplorable 
conditions,  and  when  it  involves  or  contemplates  in- 
jury to,  or  destruction  of,  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  in  the  eruption. 

But  happily  there  are  more  peaceful  signs  of 
efforts  that  are  acting  powerfully  toward  improving 
the  lot  of  those  at  present  among  the  less  fortunate 
of  us.  We  cannot  look  on  men  as  being  divided  into 
classes,  as  has  been  done  for  too  long.  Yet  the  state- 
ment that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  is  largely 
untrue  because  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
two  important  factors  in  life — circumstance  and  op- 
portunity. 

Biology  has  a  law  which  is  briefly  expressed  in  the 
phrase  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Industry 
changes  this  to  "the  arrival  of  the  efficient."  The 
present  trouble  with  industry  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  arriving,  succeeding,  climb- 
ing to  the  top,  or  whatever  .you  choose  to  call  it,  too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  those  avIio  fall  out 
of  the  race,  or  who  never  even  started.  Thoughtful 
persons  do  not  hesitate  nor  fail  to  recognize  the  ef- 
fect of  environment  on  the  development  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  character  is  even  more  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  circumstance.  In  many  cases  the  ef- 
fect is  a  strengthening  of  moral  fibre,  but  too  often 
the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  factor  is  the  basis  of  town  planning  and 
modern  housing  schemes. 

But  other  things  are  needed  for  growth  than  pro- 
viding a  good  place  to  plant.  There  must  be  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  for  development  and  ex- 
pression of  character.  Education  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  regard. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  Canada  in  both  these  matters.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  managers  of 
our  mills  are  progressive,  broad  minded  and  big 
hearted  men,  but  there  are  some  who  apparently  do 
not  yet  appreciate  the  human  element  in  industry. 
This,  in  general,  may  also  be  said  of  the  Avorkmen. 
Both  employers  and  employees,  especially  the  leaders 
of  both,  realize  the  need  of  elevating  and  maintain- 
ing at  a  high  standard  all  conditions  of  living  and 
laboring.  This  means  that  attention  m\ast  be  paid  to 
the  conditions  under  Avhich  work  is  done  in  the  plant 
and  the  circumstances  that  Avill  affect  and  maintain 
the  tone  of  the  comniixnity.  The  progressive  execii- 
tive  may  plan  work  along  these  lines,  and  the  men 
will  certainly  desire  it,  but  the  accomplishment  of 
Jilaii  and  desire  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  men  Avho 
have  themselves  been  blessed  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 


The  problem  is  largely  an  e-ngineering  and  techni- 
cal one,  but  also  involves  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors. In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  pre- 
dominates. It  seems  to  me  that  all  three  are  so  close- 
ly connected  that  our  fundamental  education  should 
include  such  training  as  would  enable  everybody  to 
appreciate  in  some  degree  their  significance.  A 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  necessary  for  the  successful  solution  of  any 
problem  and  the  broader  the  foundation,  the  better 
the  chance  of  success.  This  is  stated  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  problems  are  solved  by  a  hap- 
py blunder,  usually  after  an  enormous  waste  of  ef- 
fort. For  this  reason  I  believe  that  our  courses  of 
study,  if  they  are  to  fit  the  coming  generation  to  take 
their  places  as  efficient,  dependable  citizens,  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  development  of  characters 
that  will  recognize,  accept  and  discharge  their  social 
obligations.  This  includes  business,  political  and  com- 
munity relationships. 

The  aim  of  our  educational  system  is  wrong  if  it  is 
simply  to  make  better  cooks,  back-tenders,  firemen 
or  bookkeepers.  A  school  is  a  public  institution  and 
can  best  serve  the  public  by  developing  a  more  uni- 
formly high  standard  of  citizenship  at  the  same  time 
that  it  develops  individuals  Avho  are  more  capable  of 
producing  commodities  essential  or  desirable  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  everybody.  Our  efforts  are 
not  limited  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  but  com- 
paratively few  are  aware  of  the  channels  by  which 
the  things  we  do  and  make  are  felt  outside  a-  very 
limited  circle. 

Opportunity  for  Technical  Men. 
Because  this  period,  commonly  called  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  is  so  largely  concerned  with  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  life  is  no  excuse  for  evasion  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  technical  man  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  an  engineer,  chemist  or  any  other  kind  of  scien- 
tist.   It  rather  emphasizes  the  need  of  his  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking  about  hoAv  he  can  contribute  to  its  solu- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  techni- 
cal man  must  be  largely  instrumental  in  so  training 
the  man  in  the  mill  that  he  may  be  in  a  position,  if 
he  has  initiative,  to  grasp  opportunities  to  advance 
himself.    This  means  that  each  man  should  have  a 
chance  by  study,  and  by  education  to  entitle  him  to 
greater  rcAvard.    There  is  no  question  that  compensa- 
tion is  most  equitably  based  on  quality  and  quantity 
of  production,  i.e.,   on  service.     The  technical  man, 
more  than  anybody  else,  is  able  to  guide  and  stimu- 
late progress  in  this  regard,  by  improvements  in  pro- 
cesses and  machinery  and  assistance  in  educational 
work.    It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  man  a  job,  he  must 
^be  in  a  position  and  a  condition  to  grow.     Some  jobs 
are  but  little  better  than  graves,  Avhere  initiative  is 
smothered.    And  placing  some  men  is  like  planting 
dead  sticks — they  lack  the  vitalizing  spark  of  initia- 
tive.   The  latter  difficiilty  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  giving  everybody  a  better  intellectual  start  and 
taking  more  pains  to  consider  temperament  and  fit- 
ness in  employing  men. 

The  condition  under  which  men  live  and  work  is  a 
problem  for  engineers,  and  involves  town  planning, 
house  design  and  building,  and  sanitary  and  safety 
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provisiniis.  Tliis  iiiatter  is  of  particular  iinportatice 
to  tlio  pulp  and  [)ap('r  industry,  since  most  of  the  mills 
are  located  in  small  towns,  and  are  often  the  only 
industry  in  the  place.  Many  of  these  towns  are  model 
communities,  and  the  industry  can  well  be  proud  of 
tlicni.  The  almost  total  absence  of  serious  labor  trou- 
ble in  ]mlp  and  paper  mills  in  the  last  four  years 
sliows  that  Iivin<>:  and  working  conditions  must  corn- 
pare  favorably  with  fliose  met  in  otiier  industries. 
P>ut  our  aim  must  be  toward  improvement.  This  in- 
dustry is  a  real  leader  in  tlie  economic  life  of  the 
Dominion,  and  must  always  set  a  good  example.  To 
do  so  means  that  it  must  attract  and  hold  the  best 
type  of  men,  both  for  management  and  operation. 

That  sentence  suggests  a  thought  as  to  whether 
there  is  not  too  great  a  gulf  between  the  manage- 
ment' and  operation;  whether  the  responsibility  of 
management  is  not  in  most  instances  so  concentrated 
as  to  savor  of  autocracy.  The  idea  of -extending  the 
burden  of  management  may  be  likened  to  the  extcTi- 
sion  of  the  franchise  in  political  matters.  The  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  in  state  and  municipal  affairs  is 
being  applied  daily  with  more  and  more  force.  That 
residence  in  a  country  and  community  and  contribu- 
tion to  its  welfare  entitle  intelligent  men  and  women 
to  a  voice  in  the  government,  is  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic politics.  The  right  to  and  demand  for  this 
opportunity  has  been  the  torch  that  has  started  more 
than  one  revolution.  A  man  is  bound  to  have  more 
respect  for  and  interest  in  the  community  which  he 
helps  to  govern  through  the  effect  of  his  vote.  Why 
should  intelligent  men  not  have  a  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs,  at  least  the  internal  affairs,  of 
the  industry  in  which  their  lives  and  labors  are  in- 
vested? Men  are  not  so  enthusiastic  as  they  used  to 
be  about  being  "managed."  They  do  not  like  as  a 
class  to  be  dictated  to.  It  is  true  they  usually  have  a 
choice  of  dictators,  but  that  does  not  dispell  their 
idea  that  business  management  is  autocratic  and  au- 
tocracy is  not  popular,  and  will  become  less  so. 

The  problem  is  to  see  that  workers  are  better  fit- 
ted to  exercise  such  a  business  franchise,  to  provide 
an  education  that  will  give  them  both  broader  and 
deeper  views  of  affairs  and  enable  them  properly  to 
appreciate  and  discharge  the  added  obligations. 

T  believe  this  is  the  readjustment  that  will  take  our 
serious  thought  and  best  efforts.  The  problem  is  more 
difficult  because  it  is  largely  a  new  one.  Extension 
of  trade  is  a  matter  in  which  business  men  have  had 
experience,  and  for  which  there  are  fairly  well  de- 
fined methods.  The  absorption  of  returned  soldiers 
and  getting  munition  workers  back  into  occupations 
of  peace  are  also  big  ])roblems,  but  are  not  so  funda- 
mental to  the  continued  welfare  and  even  stability  of 
nations  as  the  problem  I  have  endeavored  to  outline. 
These  others  have  been  recognized,  and  the  solution 
of  them  pretty  well  as.sured.  They  are  problems  ra- 
ther of  re-establishment  than  of  readjustment. 

The  technical  man  is  vitally  interested  in  this  whole 
affair,  largely  because  he  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  management  and  men,  because  he  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  Avork  in  safety  and  sanitation, 
and  the  control  of  processes  and  particularly  because 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  leader  in  matters  of  education. 
He  must  therefore  be  more  than  a  teachnical  man,  be- 
cause if  only  the  technical  side  of  education  is  devel- 
oped Ave-  shall  drift  toAvard  the  Germaj^jdea  of  ma- 
terial efficiency.    The  oj^portunity  for  the  technical 


man  in  Avay  of  service  and  guidance  is  great,  and  the 
responsibility  is  great. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  Canada's  V)iggest 
I)ermanent  manufacturing  industry.  It  contributes 
in  many  ways  to  the  people  of  Canada,  by  developing 
resources,  employing  labor,  making  products  that  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  daily  life  of  each  one  ol 
us,  and  helping  to  provide  a  national  income  Avith 
Avhich  to  j)ay  for  the  things  Ave  must  bring  in  froiri 
our  neighbors.  The  forests  and  Avater  powers  the 
Almighty  has  so  abundantly  placed  in  Avhat  is  noAv 
the  Dominion  contribute  far  more  to  our  Avelfare  be- 
cause used  by  this  industry.  The  proper  use  of  them 
demands  greater  care  and  thought  than  they  have 
been  given  in  the  past.  The  industry  can  supply  more 
materials  than  at  present  is  done.  The  development 
of  new  kinds  of  paper  and  ncAv  uses  for  paper  goes  on 
almost  daily.  A  greater  nuinber  of  educated  men 
and  of  better  educated  men  is  much  to  be  desired.  No 
industry  has  more  attractiA'c  possibilities  than  this 
for  the  man  avIio  really  Avants  to  do  something.  Fig- 
ures are  tiresome,  and  this  talk  probably  is  also,  but 
I  would  just  remind  you  that  there  is  a  string  of 
mills  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  want  real 
men.  I  have  worked  in  paper  mills  and  knoAv  hoAV  in- 
teresting the  Avork  is,  and  technical  men  are  daily 
nuiking  it  moi'e  so.  There  is  a  chance  for  real  expres- 
sion in  it,  and  satisfaction  in  doing  something  Avorth 
Avhile.  I  Avould  say,  in  closing,  "Get  in  and  get  un- 
der," then  lift  Avith  your  Avhole  strength. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  HOME. 

Mrs.  Nettie — stuck  a  pin  in  her  finger  while  dress- 
ing. Blood  poison  resulted.  She  died  sixteen  days 
after  injiiry. 

Five  cents'  Avorth  of  iodine  would  hav-e  saved  this 
woman's  life!  Every  man  in  this  plant  knows  thi.s— 
but  does  your  mother,  your  Avife,  your  daughter  and 
your  little  son? 

Falling  doAA'n  stairs  is  one  of  the  most  common  acci- 
dents in  homes.  Stairs  are  frequently  dark,  handrails 
are  either  not  provided  or  are  not  used ;  sometimes  stairs 
are  so  steep  as  to  be  dangerous,  but  the  chief  ti'ouble 
is  due  to  .slipping  oir  .some  object,  such  as  a  piece  of 
runner,  a  toy  and  occasionally  a  cat. 

The  average  home  contains  a  very  considerable  equip- 
ment of  tools  and  knives  and  other  devices  AA'hich  have 
sharp  edges,  and  which  can  cut  older  people  as  well  as 
children.  Tools  should  be  hung  u]i  or  placed  in  racks, 
and  particularly  should  one  avoid  having:  a  mixture  of 
sharp  knives  and  other  devices  in  draAvers  of  tables. — 
(Mead  Co-operation.) 


NEWSPRINT  FOREIGN  TRADE  GREATER  IN  U.S. 

The  1918  imports  of  newsprint  were  :i().f)70  tons 
greater  than  for  1917.  Exports  for  1918  Avere  2.762 
tons  greater  than  for  1917.    Here  is  the  table: 

Net  tons     Net  tons 


1918  1917 

Imports  of  newsprint  (total)  .  596,082  559,112 

From  Canada   581.013  533.080 

From  XeAvfoundland   14.836  24.781 

From  elsewhere   233  1,251 

Exports  of  ncAvsprint  (total)  .  96,652  93.890 

To  Argentina   18,187  25.205 

To  Cuba   8,186  9.001 

To  Chile   4,722  6,556 

To  other  countries  .  .  .  .  .  .  65,557  53,128 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Courses  at  Syracuse  University. 


Many  readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  interested  in 
the  Short  Courses  in  Paper  and  Pulp  Making,  Dry 
Kiln  Engineering  and  Timber  Grading  to  be  given 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  April  15  to  June  1.  Dean  Hugh  P. 
Baker  describes  them  substantially  as  follows: 

Courses  in  Paper  and  Pulp  Making. 

For  many  years  the  Technical  High  Schools  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  training  men  as  experts  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
nioit  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  in  America,  a 
large  number  of  these  men  have  come  to  America  to 
assist  as  technical  men  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Because  of  the  opportunities  ahead  of  the  industry 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  folloAving  the  war,  it 
seems  to  be  an  unusually  opportune  time  to  train 
young  men  in  America  for  American  economic  and 
industrial  development.  There  has  been  a  distinct 
and  a  growing  demand  for  men  trained  thoroughly 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  supplies  used  in  this  important  in- 
dustrj^  With  this  demand  for  the  trained  expert, 
there  has  come  a  demand  for  the  training  of  the 
worker  in  the  mill,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  last  de- 
mand that  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is 
holding  this  year  for  the  first  time,  a  short  course  in 
paper  and  pulp  making. 

Description  of  Work  to  Be  Given  in  the  Short  Course. 

It  is  felt  that  the  young  man  beginning  work  in  a 
paper  mill  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  Avork  in 
the  structure  of  timber,  in  elementary  chemistry,  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  in  business  English  and  the 
Avriting  of  reports.  Work  along  these  lines  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  Short  Course  will  be  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter, and  will  be  given  largely  as  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work  rather  than  as  lectures.  However, 
the  Departments  of  Forest  Chemistry,  Wood  Tech- 
nology and  Forest  Utilization  of  the  College  will 
give  a  series  of  lectures  in  connection  with  laboratory 
work  and  demonstrations  that  will  be  a  foundation 
upon  which  there  may  be  developed  a  better  under- 
standing of  paper  and  pulp  making. 

The  short  course  in  Paper  and  Pulp -Making  will 
consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  field  demon- 
strations in  Elementary  Chemistry,  Mill  Engineering 
Practice,  Preparation  of  Wood  and  Manufacture  of 
Various  Forms  of  Pulp  and  the  Manufacture  of  Pa- 
per. 

The  excellently  equipped  laboratories  and  the  For- 
est Lil)rary  of  the  ('ollege  will  be  open  to  short  course 
students  and  every  effort  .will  be  put  forth  to  make 
the  short  course  practical  and  worth  while  to  the  men 
who  attend.  The  regular  teaching  force  of  the  Col- 
lege will  carry  the  work  in  Chemistry,  Wood  Struc- 
.ture.  Drawing,  and  certain  phases  of  Paper  Making, 
and  experts  will  be  brought  in  from  the  outside  to 
handle  the  various  phases  of  the  paper  making  w^ork. 
liesides  the  regular  Avork  in  the  various  courses  of- 
fered, there  will  be  a  series  of  evening  lectures  by 
some  of  the  best  known  Foresters,  Paper,  and  Pulp 
^fanufacturers  and  Chemists  in  the  country. 

Any  man  who  lias  had  an  eighth  grade  schooling 


will  be  accepted  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  The  work  Avill  be  adapted  to  men  from  the 
mills  rather  than  for  college  men,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  put  the  Avork  in  such  form  that  it  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  an  effective  way  by  those 
who  attend. 

The  schedule  as  now  worked  out  calls  for  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  in  the  forenoons 
of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday.  The 
period  immediately  following  luncheon,  that  is  from 
one  to  two  p.m.,  will  be  given  up  to  round  table  dis- 
cussions of  the  Avork  of  the  morning  and  of  the  prac- 
tical Avork  to  be  taken  up  in  laboratory  and  field  in 
the  afternoon.  From  two  until  four  or  five  the  time 
Aviil  be  spent  in  the  drawing  room,  in  elementary  work 
in  mechanical  draAving  and  curve  plotting,  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  in  the  laboratory  of  wood  tech- 
nology and  in  the  paper  and  pulp  laboratory.  Visits 
Avill  be  made  each  Aveek  to  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syracuse,  Avhieh  is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  of 
some  20  miles  in  extent  in  Avhich  there  are  18  separ- 
ate paper  and  pulp  mills.  The  College  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  OsAvego  and  Black  River  districts  and 
the  great  pulp  producing  region  of  the  Adirondacks 
is  Avithin  a  fcAV  hours  of  Syracuse. 
Laboratory  Facilities  for  the  Teaching  of  Paper  and 

Pulp  Work. 

The  State  of  Ncav  York  has  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  State  College  of  Forestry  a  forestry  building 
which  is  probably  the  best  equipped  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.    In  the  basement  of  this 


Home  of  the  New^  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University.  The  building  behind  the 
power  house  contains  some  wood  working  ma- 
chinery and  the  experimental  dry  kiln. — (Photo, 
J.  N.  S.) 


building  there  are  over  14,000  square  feet  devoted 
fo  laboratories  of  various  kinds.  The  paper  and  pulp 
laboratory  and  the  forest  chemistiy  laboratory  are 
Avell  equipped  not  only  with  necessary  chemical  ap- 
paratus and  reference  libraries,  but  Avith  machinery 
Avhich  is  classed  as  semi-commercial.  This  large  sized 
equipment  conlprises  practically  all  of  the  pieces  of 
machinei-y  usually  found  in  a  commercial  plant,  such 
as  small  experimental  beaters,  Avet  machines,  diges- 
ters, stuff  chests  and  other  apparatus  of  this  general 
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character.  This  eciiiipmeiit  is  of  two  special  types  of 
design — first,  special  hand  frames,  baby  beaters  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  used  for  classroom  demon- 
stration and  for  student  experimental  work.  Second, 
the  semi-commercial  equipment  which  represents  the 
type  of  apparatus  found  in  all  paper  and  pulp  plants. 

Facilities  are  offered  for  such  physical  tests  as 
Ijurstiufj,  stretchinjr,  crumpling-,  and  such  other  tests 
as  are  applied  to  commercial  j)apers.  Laboratory 
bleaching  devices  have  beeri  installed  for  regular 
classroom  demonstration,  and  a  %-pound  experimen- 
tal beater  is  used  for  quick  tests  on  small  lots.  Hand 
molds  aiul  dandy  roll  sectioTis  are  used  to  teach  the 
|)riiiciples  of  water  marking,  felting  properties  of 
various  pulj)s,  etc. 

Short  Course  in  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  and  Timber 
Grading. 

With  the  consti'uction  of  dry  kilns  in  many  of  our 
l)lants,  there  has  developed  a  great  need  for  men  who 
understand  the  principles  of  dry  kiln  engineering  and 
who  can  not  only  handle  the  dry  kilns  mechanically 
but  who  have  some  conception  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  extended  use  of  dry  kilns  and  of  tim- 
ber prepared  for  final  use  by  dry  kilns. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  constrnict- 


Case  in  rotunda  of  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry 
Building,  a  fine  collection  of  birds,  animals,  and 
insects,  showing  the  wild  life  of  the  forest. 


ed  during  the  past  summer,  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Forestry  Building,  a  complete  commercial 
dry  kiln  where  both  research  and  instruxition  is  be- 
ing carried  on  with  the  various  woods  used  in  the  in- 
du.stries  in  New  York.  Constant  inquiries  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  as  to  the  dry  kilning  of 
timber  and  requests  for  information  as  to  literature 
upon  the  subject  has  led  the  College  to  believe  that  a 
real  need  may  be  met  by  offering  the  short  courses 
in  dry  kiln  engineering.  Therefore,  the  courses  have 
been  outlined  which  will  begin  April  15  and  continue 
until  June  1.  As  in  the  case  of  the  short  course  in 
paper  and  pulp  industry,  fundamental  work  in  struc- 
ture of  timber  and  in  timber  grading  -will  Ite  given 
liv  the  Department  of  Wood  Tee1inolog\-  and  Forest 
riilizalion  in  the  College.  The  work  will  be  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  will  be  given  largely  through 
work  in  laboratories  and  as  field  demonstrations. 
To  supplement  the  work  as  given  by  organized  de- 


partments of  the  (Jollege,  technical  men  will  be 
l)rought  from  the  outside  to  give  a  series  of  talks 
and  demonstrations  on  dry  kiln  construction  and 
practice. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  just  what  timber  grading 
has  meant  in  this  country  during  the  pa.st  25  years 
because  it  has  meant  so  many  different  things  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  Lumber- 
men's Associations  to  standardize  grading  and  excel- 
lent progre.ss  has  been  made.  However,  there  is  plain- 
ly a  need  for  better  knowledge  of  just  what  is  meant 
l)y  timber  grading,  the  principles  involved  in 
grading,  and  witli  this  a  better  knowledge  of  timber 
itself. 

Among  very  many  other  things  the  war  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of 
timber  grading  is  confined  to  comparatively  few  men. 
Young  men  were  put  into  the  work  of  grading  spruce 
and  other  woods  used  especially  in  airplane  construc- 
tion who  had  tio  knowledge  of  Avood  and  less  of  grad- 
ing. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry.  Avhich 
has  been  Avorking  for  several  years  on  problems  of 
forest  utilization  in  the  state,  believes  that  there  are  a 
number  of  young  men  in  the  state  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  timber  grading.  It  is  therefore  of- 
Fering  a  short  course  continuing  for  six  weeks  from 
A])i-il  15  in  timber  grading.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
short  courses  in  paper  and  jiulp  aiul  dry  kiln  engin- 
eering, a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  work  will  be 
given  in  the  structure  of  wood,  in  defects  commcni  in 
woods,  etc.  With  this  will  be  given  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  Forest  Utilization  and  a  few  lectures  will 
lie  Liiven  in  Logging  and  Lumber  Engineering.  There 
will  then  be  given  a  great  deal  of  work  in  grading 
of  lumber  as  found  in  wholesale  and  retail  yards  in 
and  about  Syracuse.  Syracuse  has  some  very  excel- 
lent lumber  yards,  and  these  yards  are  <>'lad  to  offer 
opportunities  for  such  instructional  woi-k  as  the  Col- 
I""--'  \v]]]  give  in  this  sliort  course. 

It  is  felt  that  a  young  man  coming  in  from  retail 
or  who'esale  lumber  yards  or  from  the  woods  can 
gain  very  much  from  such  Avork  as  Avill  be  offered  in 
these  courses. 
Special  Lectures  by  Well  Known  Men  in  Forestry, 
Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacture,  Forestry  Chem- 
istry, Etc. 

In-  connectio)!  with  the  short  courses  already  out- 
lined, and  outside  of  these  courses,  there  Avill  be  of- 
fered a  series  of  lectures  by  Avell  knoAvn  men  who 
have  played  important  parts  in  the  de\'elopment  of 
forestry,  in  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  and  in  forest 
chemistry.  The.se  addi'esses  Avill  usually  be  illustrat- 
ed, and  there  Avill  be  from  one  to  three  each  Aveek.  In 
this  Avay,  those  AAdio  attend  the  short  course  Avill  have 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  Avith  leaders  in 
their  particular  kind  of  Work. 

Expenses  of  the  Short  Course. 

The  only  expenses  connected  Avith  any  of  the  Short 
Courses  outlined  above  will  be  a  registration  fee  o'' 
>t;5.00.  Other  expenses  Avill  be  incident  to  the  trip  to 
Syracuse,  and  living  in  the  city  during  the  period  of 
the  Short  Course.  Room  and  board  may  be  secured 
in  the  city  near  the  I^niversity  at  from  $6  to  $8  per 
week'.  It  is  not  pi'obablc  that  rooms  in  the  T''^niversity 
Dormitory  will  be  open  to  any  of  the  Short  Course 
men.  Inquiries  regarding  rooms  Avill  be  answered 
and  suggestions  made  as  to  where  rooms  and  board 
may  be  secured. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER, 
S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  Westbrook,  Me. 


(Continued  from  Page  3B0.) 
PART  VII. 

In  Part  I,  Mr.  Sutermeister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  cooking  liquor  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations ; 
in  Part  II,  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses;  the 
principles  and  practices  of  cooking  operations,  with 
curves;  in  Part  III,  mill  practices  with  data  relating 
to  woods  employed;  modified  processes;  and  by-pro- 
ducts of  cooking;  in  Part  IV.,  digesters,  with  dia- 
grams ;  circulation  and  steam  consumption ;  compari- 
son of  rotary  and  stationary  digesters ;  in  Part  V, 
discharging  or  blowing  digesters;  washing  the  pulp, 
with  analyses  of  black  liquor  and  illustrations  of  ap- 
paratus ;  in  Part  VI,  recovery  of  soda ;  evaporating 
systems,  with  illustrations. 

Black  Ash  Furnace. 

The  furnace  itself  consists  essentially  of  an  iron 
shell  lined  in  such  a  way  that  the  interior  is  some- 
what conical  with  the  big  end  toward  the  fire  box 
or  discharge  end.  Modern  furnaces  are  20  ft.  long 
and  9  ft.  outside  diameter,  and  the  lining  is  about 
15  inches  thick  at  one  end  and  9  inches  at  the  other. 
The  material  used  in  lining  the  furnace  is  ordinary 
hard  burned  red  brick.  To  help  in  resisting  the  wear 
on  the  lining  it  has  proved  advantageous  to  place  at 
frequent  intervals  between  the  bricks  pieces  of  cast 
iron;  the  links  from  old  chain  grates,  mounted  with 
their  edges  flush  with  the  bricks  have  been  found 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  furnace  is  encircled 
with  two  heavy  rails  or  bands,  and  is  supported  on 
two  pairs  of  wheels  slightly  wider  than  the  rails  and 
upon  which  the  latter  rest.  In  the  space  between  the 
rails  is  a  heavy  gear  which  is  mounted  on  blocks  fast- 
ened to  the  shell  of  the  furnace.  This  leaves  a  space 
for  air  cooling  between  the  shell  and  the  gear,  and 
makes  the  latter  less  liable  to  break  because  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  The  furnace  is  made  to 
turn  by  means  of  a  small  steam  engine,  the  power  be- 
ing transmitted  through  a  set  of  reducing  gears  to 
that  fastened  to  the  furnace.  The  speed  of  turning  is 
from  one  to  three  revolutions  per  minute,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  liquor  supply,  the  heavier  the 
liquor  the  faster  must  the  furnace  be  turned  in  order 
to  carry  it  up  sufficiently  far  on  the  sides.  Mounted 
directly  under  the  shell  is  a  pair  of  heavy  beveled 
wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  one  of  the  rails;  these  are 
placed  so  close  to  the  rail  that  a  slight  endwise  mo- 
tion of  the  furnace  brings  the  side  of  the  rail  in  con- 
tact with  one  or  the  other  of  the  wheels,  and  further 
sliding  of  the  furnace  is  prevented. 

At  the  discharge  end  of  the  furnace  is  a  firebox  or 
traverse  furnace,  mounted  on  wheels,  Avhieh  rest 
upon  rails,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  easily  drawn  back 
from  the  furnace  when  .repairs  to  its  lining  are  neces- 
sary. This  fire  box  is  usually  arranged  to  burn  coal 
and  refuse  wood  or  it  may  be  constructed  to  burn  oil 
or  gas  where  either  of  these  is  available.  The  amount 
of  fuel  which  it  is  necessary  to  burn  in  the  firebox  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  the  liquor  entering  the  fur- 


nace, but  in  any  case  it  is  compafativeiy  small.  It  is 
usually  impossible  to  get  accurate  data  as  the  amount 
of  refuse  wood  consumed  is  not  measured  in  any  way. 
In  one  mill  where  both  wood  and  coal  were  burned, 
the  amount  of  the  latter  only  was  120  lbs.  per  ton  of 
black  ash  produced. 

The  liquor  from  the  storage  tank  enters  the  back 
end  of  the  furnace  proper  in  a  steady  stream,  and 
gradually  works  its  way  forward,  being  heated  more 
and  more  intensely  until  it  is  finally  discharged  at 
the  other  end  onto  a  conveyor  or  into  iron  cars.  Dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  furnace  the  last  of  the 
water  is  expelled  and  the  organic  compounds  are  de- 
composed, so  that  the  discharged  ash  contains  prac- 
tically nothing  but  sodium  carbonate  and  carbon.  If 
the  ash  is  well  burned  it  is  discharged  in  a  glowing 
condition,  and  shows  no  flame  or  smoke,  or  at  most  a 
slight  bluish  flame ;  if  the  furnace  is  pushed  a  little 
too  hard  the  ash  may  be  incompletely  burned,  in 
which  case  it,  will  show  considerable  yellow  flame  and 
may  continue  to  burn  even  after  it  is  dumped  into  the 
leaching  tanks.  The  amount  of  ash  which  can  be 
burned  in  a  20-ft.  furnace  in  24  hours  by  experienced 
men  is  about  30-33  tons,  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions  it  may  go  as  high  as  42-43  tons.  The 
lining  of  such  a  furnace  will  last  about  six  months 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  if  production  is  pushed 
to  the  limit  it  will  need  repairs  in  rather  less  time. 

The  composition  of  the  cooking  liquor  has  some  "in- 
fluence on  the  way  the  black  ash  burns.  If  salt  is 
present  due  to  the  use  of  electrolytic  caustic  soda,  it 
is  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  it 
amounts  to  about  5-7%  of  the  total  inorganic  consti- 
tuents; if  it  is  much  less  than  this  the  ash  becomes 
sticky  in  the  furnace  and  the  difficulties  of  burning 
are  increased.  If  the  salt  content  rises  to  15%  of  the 
total  inorganic  material  the  furnace  charge  becomes 
too  fluid  and  the  burning  is  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  the  practically  universal  custom  to  install  with 
each  black  ash  furnace  a  boiler  through  which  all 
products  of  combustion,  whether  from  the  furnace  or 
the  fire  box,  must  pass  on  their  way  to  the  chimney. 
Much  heat  is  saved  in  this  way,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  steam  is  raised  for  use  in  the  evaporators. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  furnace  burning  21  tons  of 
black  ash  per  day  wall,  if  in  good  condition,  de- 
velop 150-160  horse  power.  By  the  use  of  an  econo- 
mizer a  still  further  saving  in  heat  can  be  made  pro- 
vided a  use  can  be  found  for  the  hot  water. 

Figure  25  shows  diagramatically  the  arrangement 
of  a  modern  black  ash  furnace  with  its  accompanying 
fire  box,  or  traverse  furnace,  and  the  boiler  setting 
for  the  recovery  of  waste  heat. 

Losses  in  Recovery. 

The  losses  in  the  burning  of  the  black  ash  are  very 
difficult  to  determine  since  the  process  is  a  continu- 
ous one,  and  reliable  measurements  of  the  materials 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  furnaces  are  very  sel- 
dom made.  The  loss  is,  however,  an  appreciable  one, 
as  more  or  less  finely  divided  black  ash  is  carried 
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into  the  fines  by  the  draft  and  i)Ossibly  a  small  amonnt 
of  soda  is  also  actually  volatilized  by  the  intense  lo- 
cal heat.  11  lias  been  estimated  by  some  authorities 
that  as  niucJi  as  8%  of  the  alkali  may  be  lost  up  the 
flues.  This  material  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
i)oiler  tubes  clean,  and  it  also  collects  in  the  main 
flues,  -where  it  becomes  fused  or  sintered  together  by 
the  heat  into  such  large  masses  that  the  draft  is 
considerably  reduced.  This  fused  material  on  solidi- 
fying is  so  hard  and  dense  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
sledges  and  bars  to  break  it  out.  Tt  is  not  by  any 
means  all  sodium  carbonate  as  the  fol owing  analyses 
of  two  different  samples  prove. 

Solu})ilily  in  Pei'cent 
Color  water         sodium  carbonate 

Cream  white  tinged 
with  yellow  and 

green   All  soluble  26 . 1 

Light  to  dark  brown    Largely  insoluble  9.5 

In  some  plants  the  loss  up  the  flue  is  prevented,  or 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  installing  a  stack  about  8 
feet  in  diameter  by  50  feet  high,  through  which  all 
the  smoke  and  gases  have  to  pass.  This  stack  con- 
tains baffle  plates  at  intervals,  and  weak  black  li- 
(juor  is  sprayed  into  the  top  by  means  of  a  bell  spray- 
er. This  liquor  passing  downward  over  the  baffle 
plates  dissolves  the  solid  matter  out  of  the  smoke,  and 
is  evaporated  by  the  waste  heat.  It  is  caught  in  a 
tank  at  the  foot  of  the  stack,  and  is  pumped  through 
1  he  tower  agahi  and  again  until  it  reaches  the  de- 
sired strength  when  it  is  filter-pressed  to  remove  solid 
matter  which  might  prove  troublesome  in  the  subse- 
quent operations,  and  then  goes  to  the  evaporators. 
Such  a  stack  necessitates  the  use  of  a  fan  to  maintain 
the  draft  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  the 
descending  spray. 

The  recovered  ash  from  the  furnace,  when  well 
burned,  will  contain  from  65  to  80%  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, together  with  small  amounts  of  impurities, 
including  iron,  alumina,  lime,  silica  and  sulphur  de- 
rived from  the  wood  and  from  the  fuel  used  in  the 
fire  box.  When  of  good  quality  it  will  give  a  solu- 
tion which  is  practically  colorless,  but  if  underburned 
the  solution  wall  be  brownish,  the  depth  of  col()r  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  undecomposed  organic  mat- 
ter present.  Such  coloring  matter  does  comparative- 
ly little  harm  unless  present  in  excessive  amount,  when 
the  organic  material  thrown  down  by  the  lime  in  re- 
causticizing  may  cause  the  lime  mud  to  settle  poorly. 
Tt  indicates,  however,  that  part  of  the  soda  is  not  be- 
ing recovered  in  such  form  that  it  will  give  its  maxi- 
mum service,  and  for  this  reason  brown  leach  liquors 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Leaching  Systems. 

The  black  ash  goes  from  the  furnace  by  conveyors 
or  cars  to  the  leaching  tanks,  of  which  two  general 
types  are  in  use.  One  type  consists  of  simple  open 
tanks  with  false  bottoms  covered  with  a  layer  of 
sand  into  which  the  black  ash  is  dumped.  As  the  ash 
is  frequently  flaming  and  nearly  always  glowing 
when  put  into  the  leach  tanks,  the  addition  of  water 
from  above  causes  the  generation  of  much  steam  and 
leads  to  explosions,  which  blow  the  ash  from  the 
tanks.  For  this  reason  the  first  flooding  is  done  from 
below,  the  water  entering  below  the  false  bottom  and 
gradually  working  up  through  the  ash  until  it  is 


thorouglily  saturated.  Tliis  solution  is  then  drawn 
off  and  the  ash  washed  a  number  of  times  with  weak 
liquor  or  water  run  onto  the  top  of  the  charge.  The 
solution  first  obtained  and  the  first  washing,  or  in 
some  cases  the  first  two  washings,  are  mixed  and  sent 
to  the  causticizing  room  as  leach  li(iuor.  The  final 
washings,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  are  col- 
lected and  used  upon  a  tank  from  which  the  first 
leachings  have  just  been  taken.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  this  system  of  washing  it  should 
be  done  systematically,  the  first  washing  being  made 
with  the  strongest  liquor,  and  this  l)eing  followed  by 
continually  weaker  and  weaker  solutions,  until  the 
final  wash  is  with  water.  Unfortunately  the  equip- 
ment in  many  mills  is  not  arranged  so  that  the  vari- 
ous wash  liquors  can  be  kept  separate  and  the  result 
is  a  considerable  loss  of  soda. 

The  washing  is  best  done  with  warm  liquor  or 
water,  the  maximum  solubility  of  sodium  earl)onate 
being  between  33°  and  70°C. :  above  the  latter  tem- 
perature its  solubility  diminishes  slightly.  Apart 
from  its  lower  solubility  in  cold  Avater  there  is  a  much 
greater  tendency  for  the  formation  of  hard  lumps, 
which  are  not  easily  penetrated,  and  from  which  the 
soda  is  leached  out  with  much  difficulty.  Such  lumps, 
and  even  masses  of  considerable  size,  are  apt  to  form 
in  very  cold  weather,  and  particularly  in  tanks  ex- 
posed to  cold  drafts  or  in  those  located  close  to  the 
outer  walls  of  buildings.  The  loss  of  soda  from  this 
cause  may  be  considerable,  while  the  reduction  in  the 
speed  of  leaching  may  cause  .serious  annoyance 
tlirough  inability  to  keep  up  wnth  the  rest  of  the  mill. 

The  other  type  of  leaching  equipment  consists  of 
tanks  which  can  be  closed  tightly  so  that  pressure 
can  be  maintained.  These  tanks  vary  from  200  tn 
300  cubic  feet  in  capacity,  and  for  efficient  opera 
tion  four  or  five  should  be  connected  in  series  during 
the  washing.  Each  tank,  or  shell,  is  provided  with  a 
cock  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  liquor  can  be 
turned  into  the  line  leading  to  the  causticizing  room 
and  two  cocks  at  the  top,  one  for  hot  water  and  one 
for  circulating  the  liquor  from  shell  to  shell.  The  ash 
is  brought  to  the  leachers  in  cars  or  by  a  drag  chain 
in  an  enclosed  chute.  In  the  shells  it  rests  on  false 
bottoms  through  which  the  liquor,  but  not  the  waste, 
can  pass,  and  which  are  supplied  with  central  open- 
ings through  which  the  waste  can  be  sluiced  after 
leaching  is  completed.  In  operating  this  sy.stem  hot 
water  is  pumped  under  a  pressure  of  about  80  lbs. 
onto  the  top  of  a  charge  which  is  most  nearly  washed; 
it  passes  through  the  ash,  through  the  false  bottom, 
and  is  forced  into  the  top  of  the  next  shell  and  so  on 
tlirough  the  system.  Tke  liquor  from  the  bottom  of 
the  strongest  shell  pa.s.ses  directly  to  the  alkali  room. 
In  any  system  operating  in  this  way  one  shell  is  cut 
out  for  discharging  and  filling,  while  the  others  are 
being  leached. 

The  ash,  when  pi;t  into  a  leaeher  is  very  hot,  and 
when  brought  into  contact  wuth  water  generates  con- 
siderable steam  and  gas.  To  avoid  danger  of  blow- 
ing up  the  leachers  it  is  customary  to  wet  down  the 
ash  before  closing  the  shell,  and  to  do  this  without 
blowing  the  ash  from  the  shell  requires  considerable 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  leacherman."  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  system  are  a  saving  in  floor  space 
required,  and  in  the  time  of  leaching  as  a  shell  can  be 
leached  in  20  to  25  minutes. 

Judging  from  results  obtained  in  actual  practice 
there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  the  two  systems. 
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and  it  appears  that  just  as  good  and  efficient  work 
can  be  done  with  one  as  the  other. 

Black  Ash  Waste. 

The  black  ash  waste  after  leaching  out  the  alkali 
always  contains  a  small  amount  of  soda,  which  can- 
not profitably  be  recovered.  The  amount  of  such  loss 
depends  on  the  care  used  in  leaching,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  employed,  etc. ;  it  may  vary  from 
a  feAv  tenths  of  one  per  cent  (based  on  the  dry  waste 
for  good  work,  up  to  four  or  five  per  cent  for  unsat- 
isfactory conditions.  This  would  correspond,  in  the 
ease  of  the  greater  loss,  to  about  1.25  to  2.75%  of  the 
total  alkali  present  in  Avell  burned  ash.  "While  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  this  loss  appears  to 
be  an  easy  matter  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
leach  tanks  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  fair  sample  of  the  waste.  If  the  tanks 
are  so  placed  that  they  discharge  directly  into  the 
sewer  some  form  of  sampling  tube  should  be  used 
which  will  permit  of  obtaining  a  continuous  sample 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  If  the  dis- 
charge orifice  is  accessible  a  sample  should  be  taken 
during  the  entire  time  of  discharge. 

The  black  ash  waste  is  a  very  light,  bulky  carbon 
which  is  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  retains  me- 
chanically a  large  amount  of  water.  When  allowed 
to  drain  as  much  as  possible  in  the  leach  tanks  the 
Top  portion  still  contains  about  80-85%  of  water, 
while  if  treated  in  a  centrifugal  machine  this  may  be 


Fig.  25. — Diagram  of  Black  Ash  Turnace. 
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reduced  to  about  68-70%,  beyond  this  point  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  apply  heat  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  moisture.  Analysis  of  a  sample  of  waste  which 
had  been  oven  dried  and  then  exposed  to  the  air 


gave  the  following  results: 

Moisture   6.06% 

Sodium  carbonate,  NajCO;,   2.51" 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCO.,   1.17" 

Sodium  sulphide,  NagS  37" 

Magnesia,  MgO  34" 

Iron  &  alumina,  FegOg  &  AlgOg  26" 

Silica  17" 

Calcium  sulphate  07" 

Carbon  by  difference   89.05" 


Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this 
waste  material  for  various  purposes,  but  no  use  has 
yet  developed  which  will  take  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  total  amount  made.  It  has  been  tried  and 
found  unsatisfactory  in  making  gunpowder,  printing 
ink  and  dry  batteries.  A  small  amount  is  used  in  pre- 
paring decolorizing  carbon,  but  the  most  promising 
outlook  appears  to  be  its  use  as  a  fuel.  This  has  been 
tried  many  times  with  only  partial  success  because  of 
mechanical  difficulties,  and  because  of  its  high  mois- 
ture content.  If  handled  in  the  wet  state  it  may  be 
burned  mixed  with  slack  coal,  if  the  proportion  used 
is  not  too  high  and  provided  a  thorough  mixture  is 
made,  while  if  dried  it  should  be  possible  to  burn  it 
in  any  boiler  setting  which  is  adapted  to  pulverized 
coal.  It  might  also  be  made  into  briquettes  by  using 
a  binder  of  pitch  or  other  material.  Its  use  as  a  fuel 
is  certainly  indicated  by  its  high  heating  value,  14370 
B.T.U.  per  pound  of  air  dry  waste,  as  determined  by 
ealorimetric  methods. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

In  the  University  Magazine,  Montreal,  for  February, 
Mr.  Archibald  MacMechan  presents  an  open  letter  to 
the  journalists  of  Canada  in  which  he  criticizes  rather 
severely  the  various  sins  of  which  the  newspapers  are 
guilty,  and  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
price  of  paper.  The  worst  of  these  he  claims  is  the 
curious,  childish,  universal  rage  for  bigness,  bragging 
of  the  number  of  columns  they  contain.  He  pictures 
a  New  York  club  on  Sunday  morning  with  men  in 
arm  chairs  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  paper. 

Mr.  MacMechan  suggests  a  few  remedies.  He  says 
there  is  no  reason  why  papers  should  be  so  big  while 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  shoTild  be  smaller, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners,  the  journalists,  and 
the  general  public.  With  a  smaller  journal  the  pub- 
lic would  get  better  material  in  briefer  form.  This 
critic  would  begin  with  the  padding;  he  would  cut 
out  the  boiler-plate  cartoons  from  the  United  States 
joke  factories;  he  would  cut  out  the  "beauty  hints," 
adding  that  Canadians  are  beautiful  enough  as  it  is; 
he  would  cut  out  the  joke  column  and  the  talks, 
travelogs,  etc.,  also  pictures  of  actresses  and  murder- 
ers. He  would  also  do  away  with  scare-heads  and 
other  useless  headline  space,  adding  that  the  vice  of 
headlines  is  that  they  tell  you  everything  and  that 
either  the  heading  or  the  article  should  be  eliminated. 

In  support  of  his  arguments  he  mentions  a  number 
of  successful  and  highly  esteemed  newspapers  which 
have  made  their  mark  because  they  have  been  small 
and  maintained  an  excellence  in  the  inverse  ratio 
to  their  size, 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  IN  JANUARY. 

Belated  trade  returns,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  give  the  value  of  the  January 
exports  of  paper,  pulp  and  pulpwood,  from  Canada, 
as  .$8,100,332,  a  gain  of  $3,147,935  over  January, 
1918,  made  up  as  follows:— 

Month  of  January.  1918.  1919. 

Paper  and  mfrs.  of   .$2,859,425  $4,582,687 

Pulp,  chem.  pulp   1,328,823  2,193,194 

Pulp,  mech.  ground   289,496  362,322 

Pulpwood   484,653  972,129 


Total   $4,962,397  $8,110,332 

4,962,397 


Increase   $3,147,935 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  total  exports  amounted  in  value  to  $80,834,760, 
a  gain  of  $21,363,227  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1917-18,  and  of  $38,305,015  over  that  of  1916-17. 
Figures  for  the  ten  months  follow : — 

Ten  months.  1916-17.       1917-18.  1918-19. 

Paper  &  mfrs.  of  .$20,051,794  $30,424,405  $37,963,319 
Pulp,  chem.  prep.  11,262,806  15,963,707  26,268,144 
Pulp,  mech. 

ground  ....  5,440,942  5,664,149  4,035,940 
Pulpwood  ....      5,774,103     7,419,272  21,567,357 


$42,529,745  $59,471,533  $80,834,760 
The  heavy  increase  in  the  value  of  the  unmanufac- 
tured pulpwood  is  due  both  to  higher  prices  and  to 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported.  The  figures 
show  that,  despite  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands,  Canada  is  .still  allowing  a  large 
amount  of  raw  material  to  leave  the  country,  which, 
if  manufactured  here,  would  add  several  million  dol- 
lars a  month  to  our  credit  on  international  trade  ac- 
count. (During  the  calendar  year  1918,  the  amount 
of  pulpwood  exported  was  1,350,000  cords.) 


LABOR  LEADERS  VISIT  ABITIBI. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  11th,  Mr.  Jerry  T. 
Carey,  President  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Burke.  President  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  arrived  in  Iroquois  Falls  and 
were  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  members  of 
both  local  Unions. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Local  Unions,  as  well  as 
separate  meetings  of  each  were  held. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Burke  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  both  Local  Unions  held  a  conference  with 
officials  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  friendly  discussion  on  various 
points  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  the  War 
Board.  Mr.  Mclnnis,  the  General  Manager,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 


WOOD  PULP  MAY  GO  TO  MEXICO. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commission  announces  a  new 
ruling  under  which  it  will  be  possible  to  resume  ex- 
])ortation  of  wood  pulp  to  Mexico.  Owing  to  condi- 
tions arising  o^^t  of  the  war  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  obliged  to  exercise  extreme  cau- 
tion as  to  permitting  the  exportation  of  any  paper- 
making  material.  The  relaxation  is  being  made  simul- 
taneously in  both  countries, 
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ENGLAND  WANTS  CANADIAN  PULP. 

Apropos  of  the  announceineut  that  British  restric- 

ftions  controlling  imports  of  paper  will  be  lifted  on 
the  30th  April  next,  and  that  this  market  will  then 
be  open  to  the  world,  the  following  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  industry  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  annual  demand  for  newsprint  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  about  500,000  tons.  The  paper  mills  in  Great 
Britain  are  understood  to  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  supply  400,000  to  450,000  tons,  the  balance  must  be 
imported. 

The  annual  demand  of  this  market  for  pulp — in- 
cluding both  sulphite  and  groundwood — is  approxim- 
ately 1,200,000  tons.  A  British  expert  considers  it 
quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada  should  sup- 
ply at  least  half  of  this  amount. 

He  considers,  therefore,  that  Canada  has  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the 
pulp  business  in  this  country,  and  also  to  supply 
newsprint  and  other  manufactured  papers.  The  paper 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  are  to-day  organized 
as  they  never  were  before;  and  he  expressed  per- 
sonally the  opinion  that  the  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers will  be  acting  in  their  best  interests  if  they  con- 
centrate their  efforts  in  the  immediate  future  chiefly 
upon  the  sale  of  pulp. 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associa- 
tion have  been  asked  to  make  a  definite  statement 
at  once  covering  the  possibilities  of  export  of  both 
pulp  and  paper  from  Canada  to  England  during 
the  ensuing  twelve  months — what  quantities  of  both 
chemical  and  groundwood  pulp  are  available,  Avhat 
quantity  of  newsprint,  and  a  list  of  other  classes  of 
paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  Avhich  Canada  is  now  produe- 
j     ing  in  exportable  quantities. 

But  quite  another  view  of  the  situation  may  be  de- 
rived from  February  figures  on  imports  to  England. 
The  large  tonnage  from  Newfoundland  is  but  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  mill 
at  Grand  Falls,  which  is  over  60,000  tons  per  year, 
or  about  the  figure  given  in  the  above  communica- 
tion for  the  whole  newsprint  requirements  from  out- 
side Great  Britain.  The  total  imports  of  this  paper 
in  February  were  some  5,000  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  60,000  tons  per  annum.  No  Canadian  news- 
print is  mentioned,  but  the  small  American*  shipment 
inay  have  been  partly  Canadian  paper.  There  seem 
to  be  two  ways  of  selling  our  paper  to  England — 
either  displace  the  Scandinavian  article  and  supply 
any  increase  in  demand,  or  sell  to  British  agents  with 
foreign  connections.  The  immediate  chance  seems  to 
be  for  pidp  exports,  but  we  believe  paper  can  be  sold 
in  England  through  a  vigorous  and  continuous  sell- 
ing campaign.  In  this  connection,  reference  should 
he  made  to  page  339,  in  the  last  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review  notes  the  arrival 
in  February  of  67,120  cwts.  of  reel  paper  from  New- 
foundland, which  comprised  over  69%  of  our  total 
imports  of  this  class  of  paper  (96,166  cwts).  A  small 
(|uantity  also  came  to  hand  from  the  United  States, 
viz.,  1,296  cwts.,  whilst  reel  paper  received  from  Nor- 
way amounted  to  22,650  cwts.,  and  from  Sweden  5,100 
cwts.  Printings  and  Avritings  not  on  reels  were  a  poor 
import,  viz.,  18,051  cwts.,  Norway  being  responsible 
for  14,190  cAvts.,  Sweden  for  2,063  cwts.,  and  the 
United  States  for  1,660  cwts.  Belgium  supplied  680 
cwts.  out  of  959  cwts.  of  printed  or  coated  paper.  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  hold  a  monopoly  in  the  British  mar- 


ket in  regard  to  the  supply  of  packings  and  wrap- 
pings, the  former  country  shipping  33,792  cwts.,  and 
the  latter  21,270  cwts.  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
58,572  cwts.  Imports  of  strawboard  amounted  to 
45,134  cwts.,  and  mill  and  wood  pulp  board  to  22,789 
cwts.  The  total  imports  last  month  were  244,978  cwts. 
of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  £596,816,  an  increase  in  quantity 
of  4.2  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  17.3  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  February  of  last  year. 

Papermaking  Materials. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  papermak- 
ing  materials  into  the  United  Kingdom  last  month 
represented  wood  pulp.  The  total  receipts  were  46,846 
tons,  valued  at  £902,745.  Compared  with  February 
of  last  year^  the  quantity  shows  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent,  and  the  value  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  imports  (as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  last  year)  was  the  increased  re- 
ceipts of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  viz.,  12,185  tons. 
Chemical  wood  pulp  shows  an  addition  of  1,314  tons. 
Esparto,  however,  was  down  2,538  tons. 


ENGLAND  AND  CUBA  IN  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  A.  Dykes  Spieer,  representing  James  Spicer  & 
Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  called  on  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  &  Paper  Association  last  week.  Mr.  Spicer 
is  here  in  Canada  looking  for  supplies  of  paper,  and 
in  course  of  conversation  he  brought  out  a  sample  of 
the  new  waterproof  paper  treated  in  a  secret  process 
which  Avas  used  extensively  in  the  war  operations. 

It  has  been  used  for  trench  waders  and  also  for 
Sou'  Wester  hats,  even  for  vests  and  capes,  and  is 
the  best  imitation  of  the  Avell-known  Japanese  mul- 
berry paper  that  Mr.  DaAve  has  yet  seen. 

Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  size  of  some  of  these 
war  ventures  may  be  gauged  by  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Spicer  that  he  employed  30,000  people  Avorking 
on  gas  masks,  Avhich  Avas  part  of  their  Avar  Avork. 

Another  caller  was  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Polhamus,  rep- 
resenting Cuban  interests  and  looking  for  supplies  of 
ncAA'sprint.  Mr.  Polhamus,  Avho  Avears  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  Avas  connected  with  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Cuba,  and  represented  his  country 
in  various  parts  of  the  Avorld. 


PROFITS  IN  PAPER  STOCKS. 

The  investor  in  the  shares  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  companies  has,  Avith  but  fcAv  exceptions,  had  no 
cause  to  complain  over  the  results  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness. Profits,  Avhile  on  the  whole  2iot  as  large  as  in 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
duction, have  yet  been  substantial,  enabling  directors 
to  declare  gratifying  dividends,  or  at  least  set  aside 
considerable  reserves.  The  market  value  of  shares 
has  improved  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  improve 
as  the  public  comes  to  a  clearer  realization  of  the 
foremost  place  Avhich  Canada  is  bound  to  take  as  a 
producer  of  these  most  essential  commodities.  —  From 
The  Globe's  Annual  Financial  Survey. 


SMITHS  FALLS  PAPERS  AMALGAMATE. 

The  Smiths  Falls  NeAvs  and  the  Rideau  Record 
ncAvspapers  are  to  be  amalgamated  in  Smiths  Falls, 
Avith  Mr.  Harry  Sutton,  of  the  Rideau  staff  manager 
of  the  company.  Colonel  Balderson,  proprietor  of 
the  News,  still  retains  his  interest  in  the  ncAV  company. 
Mr.  G.  F.  McKimm,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
Record,  is  retiring  from  the  ncAvspaper  business. 
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THE  BORREGAARD  SULPHITE  MILLS. 

Sulphite  rnajiuL'acturers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  data  on  one  of  the  best  known  mills  in  in- 
ternational trading  circles.  It  is  taken  from  Tidss- 
krift  for  Pappirindustri,  Dec.  31st,  1918. 

The  General  Manager  for  A.  S.  Borregaard,  Mr.  N. 
Wessel,  gave  on  December  12th  a  paper  on  "A.  S. 
BORREGAARD,"  in  Christiania  Board  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  The  company  is  producing  in  their  mills 
in  different  places  of  the  world  a  little  more  than 
180,000  tons  air  dry  bleach  cellulose  per  year.  The 
company  has  in  Norway  the  following  mills : 

Borregaard  and  Hafslund  produce  90,000-95,000 
tons  bleached  cellulose,  20,000  tons  fine  paper,  par- 
ticularly writing  paper,  12,000  tons  ground  wood 
pulp,  and  5,000  tons  ferro-celisium,  besides  various 
other  products  from  brick  yards,  flour  mills,  saw 
mills,  etc. 

They  are  using  for  their  own  consumption  26,700 
horse  power  from  Sarpfossen.  Their  property  covers 
5,00  maal  (1  maal  =  0.25  acre.)  The  company  are 
operating  their  own  railway  with  6-8  engines  and  sev- 
eral hundred  freight  cars.  Sarpsborg  is  consuming 
15,000  logs  a  day.  The  coal  is  brought  automatically 
to  the  mills  from  silos  of  3,000  tons  capacity,  the  boil- 
ers, also,  are  automatically  fed. 

They  own  a  steamship  of  3,000  tons  capacity. 

For  utilization  of  the  tops  and  slabs  of  spruce  the 
company  has  bought  Hurum  Sulphite  Mills  of  12,000 
tons  capacity. 

They  also  own  a  small  paper  mill  in  Drammen  for 
manufacturing  special  grades  of  paper. 

In  Sweden  the  company  owns  and  operates  Klara- 
fors  Sulphite  Mills,  with  a  production  of  13,500  tons 
strong  sulphite,  Edsvalla  and  Forshaga,  together  pro- 
ducing 23,000  tons  bleached  sulphite,  and  Deie  Sul- 
phate and  paper  mill,  with  a  production  of  20,000 
tons  sulphate  pulp,  and  12,000  kraft  paper.  Besides 
these  they  have  a  paper  mill  at  Klarafors  of  10,000 
tons  capacity.  Further  they  have  a  number  of 
ground  wood  mills  with  a  total  production  of  18,000 
tons  and  sawmills,  with  a  production  of  10-12,000 
standards.  The  power  for  all  these  plants  is  sup- 
plied from  their  own  power  station  at  Deie  and  Fry- 
gfors  with  7,000  horse  powers.  This  power  station 
also  delivers  electrical  energy  to  the  city  of  Karlstad 
and  a  number  of  industrial  plants. 

In  Austria  the  company  owns  and  operates  Hallein 
and  Villach,  together  producing  43,000  tons  bleached 
cellidose,  and  5,000  tons  fine  paper.  The  Hallein  mill 
has  its  own  water  fall  and  power  station,  and  an 
electrolytic  bleaching  plant. 

In  West  England  the  company  has  the  Barrow  mill, 
with  a  production  of  12,000  tons  paper,  and  12,000 
tons  cellulose. 

The  total  area  of  the  company's  Avood  limits  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  almost  one  and  a  half  million 
maal.  The  annual  regrowth  in  the  company's  woods 
exceeds  2,000,000  cubic  meters  solid  measurement.  The 
wood  limits  in  Austria  cover  42,000  maal,  and  are 
located  close  to  the  mills;  also  here  the  regrowth  is 
very  satisfactory. — G.  Ilg. 


A  GOOD  TIME  TO  ENGAGE  SAFETY  ENGINEERS. 

Employers  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
advantage,  especially  in  large  plants,  of  placing  an 
e^■pericnced  safety  man  in  charge  of  accident  preven- 
tion activities,  relieving  the  executive  of  much  detail 
work  and  insuring  the  maintenance  of  interest  on  the 


part  of  foremen  and  workmen.  The  closing  of  muni- 
tion plants  has  thrown  temporarily  out  of  employment 
several  men  with  excellent  training  and  experience  as 
safety  engineers  and  inspectors.  The  National  Safe- 
ty Council  has  on  file  the  names  of  these  men  and 
their  qualifications.  If  yo.u  are  interested  write  us, 
stating  the  approximate  salary  you  are  prepared  to 
pay,  the  size  and  nature  of  your  plant,  whether  you 
wish  a  inan  for  safety  work  only,  or  to  take  up  other 
industrial  relations,  activities,  also,  etc. 



B.  0.  WANTS  MORE  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

British  Columbia  is  starting  an  agitation  for  se- 
curing more  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  that  province, 
and  looks  with  longing  eye  on  the  Australian  field, 
where  the  demand  for  newsprint  exceeds  the  avail- 
able supply.  The  Pacific  Coast  province  is  abundant- 
ly stocked  with  ideally  suitable  timber,  and  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  water  power,  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  only  seven  mills  operating  in 
the  province.  It  is  believed  there  is  ample  evidence 
for  the  development  of.  mill  board  and  wood  pulp 
board_  export  trade  with  the  Old  Country,  and  "hat 
the  Panama  Canal  route  should  enable  B.  C.  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  some  fairness  against  east- 
ern contemporaries. 

It  is  also  felt  there  should  be  a  good  opening  in 
South  China  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  paper  of  all 
kinds.  During  the  period  of  the  war  Japanese  mills 
endeavored  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  customary  supplies  from  Norway, 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  accordiiig  to 
reports  received  in  British  Columbia,  the  Hong  Kong 
buyers  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
Japanese  products.  Chinese  stationery  is  a  special 
kind  of  paper  of  an  inferior  grade  somewhat  below 
that  of  the  better  class  of  newsprint  used  in  Canada. 
There  is  also  a  large  trade  of  a  kind  of  paper  dyed 
red  and  used  by  the  Chinese  for  decorative  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  education  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  size  of  the 
newspapers  issued  in  the  Chinese  language.  It  is  said 
of  the  printing  paper  imported  with  difficulty  by 
Australia  between  1914  and  1917,  just  eighteen  per 
cent,  came  from  all  Canada.  The  balance  was  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Supplies 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  were  shipped  spasmodic- 
ally during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  but  latter- 
ly became  non-existent.  Japan  catered  to  the  demand 
for  a  Avhile,  but  not  very  successfully,  while  the  cus- 
tomary shipments  from  England  dropped  off  com- 
pletely. It  is  felt  that  British  Columbia  should  have 
been  strongly  active  in  such  an  easy  inarket,  even 
allowing  for  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  A  leading  au- 
thority on  the  subject  in  Vancouver  ^ays  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  future  increa.se  in  BC.'s 
proportion  of  the  trade.  The  eighteen  per  cent,  from 
Canada  should  have  been  seventy-five  per  cent.,  for 
it  is  certain  that  Australia  cannot  hope  to  make  pa- 
per from  her  hardwoods  to  compare  with  that  which 
can  be  turned  out  from  the  native  spruce  of  the  Coast 
and  other  eminently  suitable  timbers. 


Ordinary  newspaper  does  not  ahvays  need  to  ho 
freed  from  printer's  ink  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  it 
again.  For  toilet-paper  up  to  10  per  cent.,  and  for 
rotary-printing  up  to  40  per  cent  waste  newspaper 
sent  through  the  edge-runners  has  been  employed 
with  an  admixture  of  talc  and  with  specially  careful 
tinting  with  indanthreublen  GGS  and  auranin. 
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A  very  active  deiiiaiicl  for  labor  saving  machinery, 
lioth  in  pai^ei'  mill  and  jobbers'  Avarehouse,  is  re- 
l)orte(l  l>y  the  Charles  Beck  Company,  -which  has  the 
Philadel])hia  a^'ency  for  cutters,  slitters,  and  tube- 
making'  macliiiu^s.  The  exceptional  demand  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  ])resent  high  labor  costs. 

If  A/neriea  is  to  take  full  g,dvantage  of  the  position 
she  has  gained  in  the  dyestuffs  industry  through  Ger- 
uumy's  loss  of  world  markets  she  must  improve  the 
quality  of  her  goods.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed 
hy  Mr.  Sidney  Rich,  who  was  formerly  a  consular  of- 
ficial in  Germany.  The  need  for  improvement,  says 
Mr.  Rich,  means  that  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  must  go  deeper  into  research  work,  and  base 
their  operations  on  a  scientific  basis  rather  than  sole- 
ly on  quantity  joroduetion.  American  dyes,  according 
to  Mr.  Rich,  have  not  yet  reached  the  standards  of 
German  dyes.  So  far  American  dye  manufacturers 
have  been  seeking  popular  shades  and  quantity  pro- 
duction. Closer  co-operation  among  the  American 
manufacturers  would  mean  greater  success  in  cap- 
turing overseas  markets. 

A  novel  feature,  introduced  as  part  of  the  program 
at  the  last  monthly  dinner  of  the  Purchasing  Agents' 
Association  of  Northern  California,  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Armstrong,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  American  "Writing  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  showed,  during  the  course  of  a  lecture, 
the  actual  manufacture  of  paper,  illustrating  by  a 
method  of  hand  production  all  the  various  processes 
involved  in  the  art  of  making  paper. 

A.  H.  Halman,  Avho  for  many  years  was  connected 
with  the  A.  Hartung  Company,  has  embarked  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He- has  just  organized  the  Federal 
Paper  Company  in  Philadelphia.  The  new  enterprise, 
which  is  to  specialize  in  bond  and  Avriting  papers, 
began  operations  recently  at  902  Walnut  Street. 

Albert  Meisterheim,  general  manager  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Trading  Company  of  Kalamazo,  Michigan,  re- 
ports that  his  concern  is  extending  its  activities  and 
adding  to  its  line.  It  has  recently  taken  on  a  line  of 
foreign  pulps,  imported  by  the  Wood  Pulp  Trading 
Company  of  New  York  City,  also  Avire  screens,  the 
product  of  the  Green  Bay  Wire  Screen  Works. 

The  log  drives  on  the  Kennebec, '  Penobscot  and 
other  Maine  rivers  'will  soon  be  under  way,  noAv  that 
the  Maine  paper  companies  have  completed  their  sea- 
son's work  in  the  Avoods.  Operations  this  year  have 
been  much  larger  than  expected,  conditions  having 
been  most  favorable. 

A  half  million  dollar  paper  mill,  with  F.  W.  Lead- 
beter,  one  of  the  Northwest's  expert  paper  mill  men 
at  its  head,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  at 
Salem,  Oregon.  A  sulphite  mill,  a  wood  pulp  mill,  a 
large  boiler  house  and  an  acid  plant  are  to  go  up 
as  adjuncts  to  the  mill.  The  mill  will  make  a  special- 
ty of  sulphite  papers,  the  higher  grades,  and  later  it 
may  also  make  newsprint.  One  of  the  largest  paper 
making  machines  capable  of , producing  any  kind  of 
paper  will  be  part  of.  the  equipment.  Work  of  con- 
struction may  not  be  started  for  a  month  or  so,  but 
notwithstanding   this,    Mr.  Leadbetter  confidently 


hopes  to  have  the  mill  in  operation  one  year  from  now 
and  to  be  employing  200  men. 

The  Eddy  Paper  Company  of  Three  Rivers,  Michi- 
gan, is  to  start  soon  on  the  erection  of  its  new  mill.  A 
box  factory  will  be  built  first,  a  power  plant  will  then 
be  erected,  and  the  paper  mill  proper  will  follow. 
Three  or  four  years  may  pass  before  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted. A  bonus  of  $32,000  offered  by  the  Booster 
Association  of  Three  Rivers  for  the  erection  of  the 
company's  new  mill  in  that  city  is  to  be  forthcoming 
in  three  installments  of  $8,000,  each  to  be  paid  upon 
the  completion  of  a  part  of  the  plant. 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  in  keeping 
with  its  plans  to  make  Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  the  cen- 
tre of  paper  manufacturing  in  the  South,  has  pur- 
chased the  Louisiana  Fibre  Board  Company's  mill  at 
Bogalusa,  together  with  all  of  the  latter  company's 
liold,irigs.  The  sale  is  sa^id  to  have  involved  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  paid  in  cash.  'The  Louisiana 
Fibre  Board  Company  Avas  a  pioneer  in  the  making 
of  pulp  and  paper  from  yelloAv  pine  saAv-mill  Avaste. 

Morris  Blynn,  Joseph  D.  Cohen,  T.  J.  O'Shaunessy 
and  Albert  Beck,  all  of  Avhom  have  just  been  mustered 
out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army,  are  the 
incorporators  of  a  new  paper  concern  to  be  knoAvn 
as  the  Blynn  Paper  Company,  whose  Avarehouses  and 
offices  ai'e  soon  to  be  opened  for  business  at  220  Wash- 
ington Street,  this  city.  All  of  the  men  listed  in  the 
incorporation  papers  Avere  actively  associated  with 
the  paper  business  previous  to  their  enlistments.  The 
new  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  agencies  for  wrap- 
ping papers,  paper  bags,  toilet  papers,  toAvels,  nap- 
kins, egg  cartons  and  other  paper  products  of  a  like 
nature. 


IMPORTATION  OF  DYESTUFFS. 

The  U.  S.  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  hereaf- 
ter all  applications  for  licenses  to  import  dj^es  or  dye- 
stuffs  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statemetn  giving 
complete  specifications  of  the  character  of  the  dyes 
or  dyestuffs  proposed  to  be  imported.'  A  Supplemen- 
tal Information  Sheet,  procurable  from  the  Bureau  of 
Imports,  Washington,  or  from  any  branch  office  of 
the  Board,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


PULPWOOD  IN  BRISK  DEMAND. 

American  mills  again  bought  very  extensively  of 
Canadian  pulpAvood.  There  Avas  a  large  quantity 
available,  and  prices  remained  firm,  an  average  value 
to  Canadian  mills  being  aboiit  $8.50  per  cord,  Avith  an 
advance  this  year.  The  official  figures  show  that  Am- 
ericans purchased  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  those  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade  state  that  stocks  in  hand  are 
very  large.  Canadian  mills  are  also  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  for  a  very 
much  reduced  cut,  OAving  to  labor  shortage,  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic,  and  the  difficulty  of  hauling,  in 
many  parts  consequent  on  a  small  fall  of  snoAV.  This 
shortage  is  not  likely  to  affect  mills  to  any  extent  this 
year,  but  Avill  do  so  in  the  folloAving  period.  For  the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  pulp- 
Avood  totalled  $10,846,864^,  against  $6,329,763  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1917. 
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A  LITTLE  TECHNICALITY. 

Gosta  Hall  berg  is  helping  along  the  future  member- 
ship of  the  Technical  Section.  A  baby  boy  came  to  his 
house  March  17,  and  seems  inclined  to  stay.  He  and 
his  mother  are  both  well,  but  the  latter's  general  state 
of  health  makes  "t  advisable  to  leave  soon  for  the 
Pacific  ('oast.  The  family  is  now  at  Hawkesbury, ; 
Mr.  Hall  berg  having  resigned  as  chemist  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls  for  the  Mattagami  Pxilp  and  Paper  Co. 
Congratulations  "  G.  H.  " 

Sigmund  Warig  is  back  at  Hawkesbury,  after  sev- 
eral months  in  Norway.  '  If  he  had  known  what  the 
Publication  Committee  has  to  do  pretty  soon  he  would 
probably  have  stayed  over  there. 

Two  more  members  have  been  added  to  the  Technical 
Section:  F.  J.  Leduc,  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Shawinigan  Falls,  and  Charles  W.  White- 
house,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. 

From  the  Council  Chamber. 

A.  L.  Dawe  says  the  Coiuicil  re-elected  ail  Chairmen 
of  Committees  as  of  last  year.  That  means  either  that 
we  are  giving^satisf action  or  they  can't  find  anyone 
else.  Let's  go  to  it,  fellow-chairmen;  make  this  year 
a  hummer. 

Special  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  as  to  expediting  the  preparation  of 
text-books  and  the  Committee  on  Moisture  asked  to 
carry  out  further  tests  on  lapped  and  hydraulic  press- 
ed pulp  as  well  as  rolled  and  baled  pulps. 

One  very  important  decision  arrived  at  was  that 
the  Council  decided  to  ask  Canadian  universities  to 
impre.ss  upon  all  students  the  desirability  of  their 
considering  the  pulp  and  paper  indiastry  as  a  future 
livelihood.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  circularize 
the  mills  to  find  out  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  summer  employment  to  any  Canadian  students, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  three  prizes  of  $100,  $50, 
and  $25,  with  accompanying  medals,  be  given  for  the 
best  essay  on  "My  Summer's  Work  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills." 

Summer  Meetings. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  William  Price  the  mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Kenogami 
mills  of  the  Price  Bros.  Company.  So  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  spring  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  June  11th,  it  was 
decided  to  call  the  Summer  Meeting  for  the  end  of 
.luly.  Full  details  of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  out 
very  shortly  as  a  very  large  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing is  expected.  It  will  include  the  wonderful  boat 
trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay. 
Technical  papers  will  probably  be  read  on  the  boat, 
when  regular  business,  etc.,  can  also  be  disposed  of. 

A  cordial  invitation  has  been  received  from  the 
Technical  Association  for  a  joint  meeting  in  Buffalo 
and  vicinity,  June  11-14.  The  invitation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Price  had  already  been  accepted,  so  a  fully  rep- 
resentative joint  meeting  could  not  be  managed.  There 
(vill  be  many  Canadians  present,  and  the  mills  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  will  arrange  for  visits  by  those 
attending  the  meeting.  One  day  will  be  spent  at  the 
Hammermill  plant  at  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Council  of  the  Woodlands  Section  have  de- 
cided to  hold  the  summer  meeting  at  the  end  of  June 


Section 

at  Berthier,  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Piche  of  the  large  building  at  the  Berthier  Nurseries 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Section  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  cordial 
invitation  from  the  Laurentide  Company  to  visit  their 
nurseries  anfl  while  it  is  a  little  early  yet  to  give  defin- 
ite dates  and  ])articulars,  plea.se  bear  in  mind  that  this 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important  conferences  that 
have  been  held  for  many  years. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE.. 
A-14.  Differentiation  of  Soda  and  Sulphite  Pulps.  P. 

Klem,  "Wochschr,  Papierfabr. ' "  Vol.  48,  pp.  2159-61. 
(In  German). — Pulp  prepared  by  sulphite  process 
contains  residues  of  the  wood  substance.  In  soda 
pulp,  the  more  drastic  chemical  treatment  destroys 
these  residues.  The  residues  may  be  stained  readily, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  resin,  so  that  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  dissolve  the  resin  if  NaOH  is 
used  in  preparing  the  slide.  A  solution  of  rosaniline 
sulphate,  with  a  little  ethyl  alcohol  and  H.,S04  stains 
the  contents  of  the  pitted  pores  strongly  in  the  case  of 
sulphite  pulp,  but  not  with  soda  pulp.  As  little  as  5 
per  cent  sulphite  pulp  can  be  determined  in  a  mix- 
ture.— Paper  Makers  Mo.  J. 

F-5.  Soda  Wood  Pulp  by  lingerer's  Process.  Ziegel- 
meyer,  C.  "Papier  Ztg.''  Vol.  42,  pp.  1S55-6.  (In 
German).— In  this  process,  the  digestion  of  the  wood 
by  the  soda  or  sulphate  process  is  carried  out  frac- 
tionally by  the  counter-current  principle.  A  battery 
)f  boilers  is  used,  and  the  spent  liquor  comes  in  con- 
tact with  fresh  wood.  At  Stuppach  a  pulp  mill  using 
this  process  is  producing  about  5  tons  of  pulp  daily. 
The  pulp  can  be  bleached  with  a  1  to  2  per  cent 
bleaching  powder. — Paper  Makers  Mo.  J. 

K-6.  Process  for  treating  certain  plants  for  making 
paper,  and  other  products  therefrom.  (Procede  pour 
le  traitement  de  certaines  plantes  en  vue  de  la  fabrica- 
tion du  papier  et  produits  en  resultants).  Le  Papier, 
1918,  21,  p.  191.  French  patent  No.  486,393,  granted 
to  the  Societe  A.  Olier  &  Cie.,  Puy-de-Dome,  France. 
— The  process  consists  essentially  in  treating  freshly- 
cut  green  plants  with  an  alkaline  solution,  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  solution,  and  in  separating  the  fibres  in 
a  beater,  either  before,  during  or  after  treatment 
with  alkali.  It  is  claimed  that  raw  material  can  be 
converted  into  material  suitable  for  paper  making 
within  4  hours'  time.  The  process  may  be  modified  by 
treating  the  plants  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
This  requires  a  much  longer  time,  which  may  even 
reach  4  weeks.  By  careful  manipulation,  the  alkali 
does  not  dissolve  the  ligneous  matter,  but  merely 
softens  it  and  at  the  same  time  "hydrates"  it.  This 
has  a  three-fold  advantage;  it  renders  the  stock  "self- 
sizing,"  i.e.,  no  other  sizing  need  be  added;  the  fibres 
swell  considerably  and  can  carry  a  large  amount  of 
mineral  matter;  and  the  yield  is  much  greater  than 
with  the  methods  of  cooking  at  high  temperature  and 
pressure,  sometimes  being  increased  by  as  much  as 
50%.  Some  plants  are  not  suited  for  this  treatment, 
and  a  test  is  described  which  permits  of  judging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  whether  a  given  material  would  give 
good  results.  When  the  fresh-cut  green  plants  cannot  be 
treated  immediately,  they  may  be  crushed  between 
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rolls,  and  dried,  and  subjected  to  treatment  at  any 
subsequent  time,  using  a  little  more  alkali  and  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  than  with  green  material. 
If  care  is  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  will 
all  be  neutralized,  and  all  washing  may  be  eliminated 
if  desired.  The  process  lends  itself  to  many  varieties 
by  means  of  which  many  different  kinds  and  grades 
of  paper  may  be  obtained.— A.  P.  C. 

K-12.  Fourdrinier  paper  machine.  J.  Alpine,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin,  U.S.  Pat.  1,275,826.  J.  S.  C.  I.  37, 
No.  21  (1918). — The  frame  of  the  machine  is  carried 
on  a  platform  pivoted  on  a  fixed  bed  at  the  receiving 
end  and  adjustably  connected  with  the  bed  at.  the 
other  points,  so  that  the  further  end  may  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  frame  carries  a  breast  roll  at  the  pivot- 
ed end,  a  couch  roll  at  the  end  distant  from  the  pivot- 
ed end,  and  a  set  of  suction-boxes  between  the  two 
rolls.  Another  suction-box  is  supported  by  the  plat- 
form beyond  the  couch  roll  and  a  take-off  is  similarly 
supported  between  the  couch  roll  and  the  last  suc- 
tion-box, a  take  off  conveyor  being  ari-anged  to  tra- 
vel over  the  take-off  roll  and  the  suction-box  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Means  are  provided  for  adjusting 
the  inclination  of  the  platform  and  frame. — U.  E.  S. 

K-12.  Paper-making  machines.  Anon.  Chem.  Ind. 
37,  No.  20  (1918).— An  English  patent  No.  118,511, 
granted  to  E.  Partington,  of  Worcester,  Eng.  Some 
of  the  drying  cylinders  over  which  the  web  of  paper 
first  passes  are  maintained  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  cylinders,  and  suf- 
ficient to  impart  to  the  damp  paper  enough  heat  to 
cause  the  water  therein  to  evaporate  freely  as  it 
passes  over  the  lesser  heated  cylinders.  For  instance, 
in  a  range  of  16  cylinders  the  first  five  may  be  heated 
so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  web  to  200°F., 
and  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  cylinders  may 
fall  progressively^  at  the  rate  of  about  10°P.,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  last  is  about  90°F.,  thus  pre- 
venting baking  and  cockling  of  the  paper. — D.  E.  S. 

K-14.  Method  and  means  for  finishing  paper  to  pro- 
duce cloth  finish.  Anon,  J.  S.  C.  I.,  37,  No.  22  (1918). 
U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,277,714,  granted  to  H.  J.  Guild,  as 
signor  to  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.  —  Belts  of 
siiitable  textile  material  are  fed  between  two  rollers, 
the  paper  under  treatment  lying  between  the  belts. 
One  of  the  rollers  is  of  a  hard  material  and  the  other 
is  of  a  material  sufficiently  yielding  to  bring  about  a 
slight  relative  motion  between  the  paper  and  the 
belts  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  rollers,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  sufficient  compressive  rigidity  to 
ensure  that  each  side  of  the  paper  receives  an  impres- 
sion of  the  textile  belt  with  which  it  is  in  contact. — 
I).  E.  S. 

K-18.  Corrugated  cardboard  with  metal  sheeting. 
(Carton  ondule  a  face  metallique).  Le  Papier,  21,  p. 
210  (1918).  French  patent  No.  488,860,  granted  to 
the  Societe  Beige  de  I'Ondulium,  Belgium. — A.  P.  C. 

K-18.  Fiberboard  resistant  to  fire  and  water.  A. 
L.  Clapp,  U.  S.,  1,280,400,  Oct.  1.— A  fire  and  water- 
resisting  fiberboard  is  prepared  by  treating  bark, 
moss,  straw  or  similar  vegetable  material  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali  partially  to  dissolve  the  mater- 
ial, mixing  the  solution  and  residue  thus  obtained 
with  wood  pulp,  jute  or  other  fibrous  cellulose  in 
IPO.  reducing  the  fibrous  cellulose  and  other  solid 
constituents  of  the  mixture  to  a  finely  divided  con- 
dition, forining  the  stock  into  sheets  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  metallic  salt  such  as  alum  to  precipitate  the 


dissolved  cellulosic  material  throughout  the  mixture, 
and  drying  the  sheets. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-19.  Etchable  coated  paper.  Anon.  J.  S.  C.  I.  37. 
No.  22  (1918).  An  English  Patent,  No.  119,368, 
granted  to  J.  Milne,  Toronto,  Canada.  Paper  is  coat- 
ed with  a  composition  prepared  with  290  lbs.  of  blanc 
fixe,  580  lbs.  of  china  clay,  and  65  gals,  of  water 
mixed,  a  solution  containing  125  lbs.  of  gelatin,  2  lbs. 
of  glycerin,  and  12  oz.  of  aluminum  acetate  in  25  gals, 
of  water.  The  coated  paper  is  printed  with  a  medium 
capable  of  resisting  the  etching  liciuid,  and  then  heat- 
ed for  a  short  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder.  The  acidity  of  the  aluminum  acetate 
causes  the  formation  of  hypochlorous  acid  which  de- 
stroys the  binding  qualities  of  the  gelatin  in  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  coating,  so  that  the  materials 
of  the  coating  can  be  washed  away,  leaving  the  print- 
ed device  in  relief. — D.  E.  S. 

K-23.  Transfer-sheet.  A.  L.  Clapp,  U.S.,  1,280,399, 
Oct.  1. — Transfer-sheets  for  embossing  or  stenciling 
on  leather,  cloth,  silk  or  other  materials  are  prepared 
hy  coating  paper  oti  one  side  with' a  composition  com- 
posed of  amyl  acetate  6  cubic  centimeters,  rosin  2 
grams,  linseed  oil  1  cubic  centimeter,  nitrocellulose 
0.5  gram,  and  a  colored  powder,  such  as  bronze  pow- 
der 4  grams.  The  paper  may  be  first  coated  with  dex- 
trin to  prevent  penetration  of  the  color  mixture,  CCl_i 
and  rosin,  or  alcohol,  rosin  and  shellac  may  also  serve 
as  vehicles  for  the  color  powder. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-23.  Indurating  and  waterproofing  fiber  board. 
W.  V.  Lander,  U.S.,  1,278,934,  Sept.  17.— Fiber  board 
or  similar  porous  material  with  a  solution  of  rosin  and 
petroleum  residuum  in  gasoline  to  fill  the  pox'es  of  the 
material  aiid  the  gasoline  is  afterward  evaporated 
from  the  impregnated  material. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-23.  Translucid  reinforced  paper.  (Papier  trans- 
lucide  arme  et  son  precede  de  fabrication). — Le  Pa- 
pier, 21,  p.  194.  (  (1918).  French  patent  No.  488,577, 
granted  to  Edmond  Bellan,  Seine,  France,  —The  pro- 
cess consists  in  binding  two  sheets  of  paper,  between 
which  are  placed  metallic  or  textile  threads,  by. 
means  of  a  glue  which  renders  the  paper  transluci^-j 
—A.  P.  C. 

L-4.  Cardboard  containers  for  canning.  (Boites  de 
conserve  en  carton).  Bulletin  of  the  Australian  Scien- 
tific Society,  through  Le  Papier,  21,  p.  210  (1918).— 
Cardboard  containers  are  coated  with  a  methyl  al- 
cohol solution  of  a  special  resin,  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  formaldehyde,  thereby 
preserving  the  contents  from  decomposition. — A.P.G. 

L-4.  Paraffined  cellulose  containers,  for  chemicals. 
(Recipients  en  cellulose  pariffinee  pour  produits 
chimiques).  Le  Papier,  21,  p.  194  (1918).  French  pat- 
ent No.  488,457,  granted  to  the  Etablissenients  Pou- 
lenc  freres. — Containers  for  caustic  or  easily  decom- 
posed chemicals  are  made  by  moulding  hot  paraffined 
cellulose.  The  stopper  consists  of  a  piece  of  paraffin 
or  paraffined  cellulose. — A.  P.  C. 

L-4  Tubes  of  fibrous  material  and  phenolic  conden- 
sation product.  L.  T.  Frederick,  U.  S.  ,1.284,298,  Nov. 
12.  Tubes  adapted  for  use  as  electric  insulation  are 
formed  by  treating  paper  with  a  phenolic  condensa- 
tion product  which  will  serve  as  a  binder,  winding  the 
dry  sheet  around  a  mandrel  without  applying  heat  or 
pressure  to  build  up  a  tubular  body  and  \]\en  applying 
heat  and  pressure  so  as  first  to  soften  and- then  to 
harden  the  phenolic  condensation  product.  (W.  H. 
Kempton's  pat.  1,284,363  is  similar). — Chem.  Abs. 
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PRICE  BROS.  &  CO.  PROGRESSIVE.  INQUIRY  FOR  MILLBOARD— A  SIGNIFICANT 

Kenogami.  DROP. 

No  charge  of  laxit.v  can  l>e  laid  at  the  doors  of  Manchester,  Eng.— As  the  result  of  investigations 
Messrs.  Price  Brothers  and  Company,  or  their  Man-  it  is  learned  that  there  is  at  present  a  big  demand  for 
ager,  Mr.  John  Ball.  "Progression"  is  their  creed,  millboard  and  wood-pulp  board.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
and  no  effort  is  spared  to  practice  it.  No  better  proof  during  the  last  three  years  has  brought  board  boxes 
of  this  can  be  given  than  the  figures  appended.  The  into  more  common  use,  and  as  they  have  been  found 
couipany  found  its  product  was  so  good  it  command-  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
ed  a  ready  market,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ])ut  in  ad-  utilized,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  in 
ditional  grinders,  digesters,  and  an  additional  })aper  the  future  than  it  was  in  pre-war  days. 
inachinCj  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  The  coun-  In  l!)i;{  the  (juantities  annually  imported  exceeded 
try  was  at  war,  money  difficult  to  obtain,  the  price  1,300,000  hundredweights.  The  quantities  fell,  ow- 
of  materials  almost  ])r()hil)itive,  but  there  was  no  sign  ing  to  lack  of  transi)ortntion  facilities  and  other 
of  the  while  feather.  The  work  had  to  go  ahead,  and  causes,  to  H79,!M)0  hundredweights  in  1!J16,  and  to 
ill  this  (lecisioii  the  luanagement  was  influenced  just  241,!)67  hundredweights  in  1917.  The  leading  sources 
as  much  l)y  the  idea  of  business  progression  as  in  the  of  .supply  before  the  war  were  Russia,  Sweden,  (Jan- 
welfare  of  the  workers,  who  naturallj'  would  benefit  ada  and  Germany.  Small  quantities  were  imported 
also.  from  the  United  States,  and  these     have  advanced 

No  other  mill  in  the  country  can  boast  that  its  en-  from  28,136  hundredweights  in  1913  to  114,134  huii- 
tire  production  of  newsprint  is  covered  by  only  four  dredweights  in  1916.  Canadian  supplies  have  dimin- 
contracts.  The  i)rincipal  credit  is  of  course  due  to  ished  year  by  year,  the  (juantities  i)eing  22o,615  hun- 
that  Prince  of  Papermakers,  Mr.  John  Ball,  but  he,  dredweights  in' 1913,  169,802  in  1!)14,  211,722  in  191.j. 
him.self,  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  139,626  in  1916,  and  38,366  hundredweights  in  1!)17. 
obtained  the  results  he  has  without  the  very  active  Samples  of  boards  have  been  forwarded  to  the  De- 
co-operation  of  his  directors,  and  of  the  organization  partiru'iit  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  af- 
he  has  under  his  control.  ter  inspecting  the  same  firms  desirous  of  increasing 
1!)14.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  their  sales  should  forward  prices  to  the  Manchester 
Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  inquirer,  whose  name  and  address  accompanies  the 
(Jroundwood  .  35,228  34,521  40,419  46,942  58,500  samples.  Refer  to  File  20060.— Trade  Commissioner 
Sulphite   .     .     9,036    15,134    24,209    24,532    25,000  J.  E.  Rav. 

Paper  ....  42,806    47,182    49,763    52,437    64,000  "  

  FATAL  ACCIDENT  IN  PAPER  MILL. 

Total  Product  87,070    96,837  114,391  123,911  147,.500  joj,,,  p^hick,  an  Austrian,  emploved  as  papermaker. 

No.  of  Men   .       462        445        500        566        609  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  at  that  place. 

Tons  Product  ijiet  his  death    instantaneouslv   while    on    dutv  on 

Per  Man  .  .       194        219        228        219        242^  March  19,  about  10.30  p.m.  In"  attempting  to  remove 

Ions  of  Paper  a  i(,„j^p  piece  of  paper  from  the  rewind  rollers,  his 

Per  Man  .  .     92.7        107      99.5      92.6     103.8  ],aml  was  jerked  between  the  rolls  and  instantly  drew 

Jonquiere.  jii^^  head  and  bodv  in  up  to  his  waist.    A  pressure  of 

The  preceding  paragraphs  denoted  the  progress  of  ^,„„p  five  or  six  "tons  crushed  the  life  out.    He  was 

the  Kenogami  Mills,  we  now  give  figures  to  illustrate  lifeless  from  the  machine,   his  head  and  bodv 

the  advance  made  at  -Tonquiere.     It  will  be  remem-  ,„.,iigled.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  child  to 

bered  that  prior  to  11*14,  this  mill  had  been  in  opera-  lanicnt  his  earlv  decease, 
tion  under  the  present  company  for  some  twelve  years 
or  so : 

1914.         1915.         1916.        1917.  1918. 
Tons.         Tons.         Tons.        Tons.  Tons. 

Groundwood   6,930.5     6,262.7     9,242.3     5,516.3  13,000.0 

Cardboard   5,373.1      5,982.7     7,175.7     6,050.7  7,800.0 

Paper   5,116.4     6,315.1     9,349.1     9,541.5  10,101.6 

Total  Product   17,420.0    18,560.5    25,767.1    21,108.5  30,901.6 

No.  of  Men  .   164           184           198           183  206 

Tons  Product  per  Man   106.0        100.8        130.1        115.3  150.0 

Tons  Paper  per  Man   31.19        34.3          47.2          52.1  49.03 

Increase  in  Wages,  1915  to  1918 — 90.87  per  cent. 
Increase  Product  per  Man  was  50  per  cent — or  50  tons. 


NOTE. — (Jroundwood  mill  was  closed  for  four 
months  in  1917  for  reconstruction.  This  meant,  prac- 
tically, a  loss  of  3,800  tons  of  groundwood.  which  was 
the  production  for  the  corresponding  four  months  of 
1916. 

The  same  dominant  forces  wliicli  have  been  at  work 
at  Kenogami  are  in  evidence  here,  and  the  results 
achieved  are  perhaps  more  remarkable.  When  they 
took  over  the  mill  it  was  in  poor  condition.  It  has 
now  been  j)ractically  re-built,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  modern  and  up-to-date  establi.shment.  although 


pcrhai)s.  inconveniently  situated.  The  old  sulphite 
digester,  which  was  not  in  u.se,  was  removed  to  Keno- 
gami, wher(>  it  is  doing  good  .service,  and  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied  otherwise  utilized.  In  1917,  new 
water  wheels  were  put  in.  and  a  new  grinder  room 
built,  with  additional  grinders.  The  re.sult  is  aj>par- 
ciit  l'r(uii  tlic  figures.  A  large  and  convenient  finish- 
ing room  has  been  added,  and  tlie  working  conditions 
generally  are  much  improved.  But  we  will  let  the 
facts  speak  for,  themselves. — Kenogami  Tickler. 
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Georfi'e  li.  Mead,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  in  Toronto 
last  week  attendinj>'  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Sj)anish  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of 
which  he  is  President.  He  recently  returned  from 
Miami,  Florida,  where  he  was  a  member  of  a  fishing 
j)arty,  which  captured  a  huge  shark  weighing  1,100 
l)ounds,  and  measuring  more  than  sixteen  feet  in 
length. 

J.  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  Florida  in  company  with  Mrs.  Ellis, 
returned  home  during  the  past  week  after  a  ver.y 
pleasant  winter  outing  in  the  south. 

Harry  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Winnipeg  Envelope  Co., 
Winnipeg,  who  is  a  former  resident  of  Toronto,  spent 
the  past  few  days  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  points 
east  on  a  business  trip,  and  called  upon  many  friends  in 
the  trade. 

John  Robertson,  of  the  Wardrobe  Chambers,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Avho  for  several  years  has  represented  a 
number  of  American  mills  in  the  Old  Country,  was  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  last  week  in  the  interest  of 
overseas  paper  trade  and  placed  a  number  of  orders 
for  export.  He  is  a  former  resident  of  Montreal,  and 
his  many  old  friends  were  pleased  to  greet  him. 

During  the  coming  summer  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  parties  of  United  States  editors, 
which  has  ever  come  up  from  the  south,  Avill  visit 
the  Canadian  West.  It  is  understood  there  will  be 
three  hundred  in  the  company,  and  that  every  State 
of  the  Union  will  be  represented.  Ari-angements  have 
been  made  for  the  trip  by  J.  Bruce  Walker,  Director 
of  Publicity  for  the  Department  of  Immigration. 

Guy  F.  Warwick,  who  for  many  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter,  manu- 
facturing stationers,  Toronto,  died  suddenly  last  Week 
at  his  home,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  joined  his 
father  in  business  in  1881,  and  remained  with  the  es- 
tablishment until  1897,  when  he  retired.  Surviving 
him  are  his  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His 
brothers,  George  R.  and  Charles  E.  Warwick,  are  still 
active  in  the  business  of  Warwick  Bi'os.  and  Rutter. 

George  E.  Challes,  of  Toronto,  sales  manager  of 
the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  returned  last  week 
from  an  extended  business  trip  to  Michigan,  Iowa  and 
Ohio,  where  he  was  calling  A;pon  all  the  book  mills. 
He  reports  that  the  majority  of  them  are  running  light, 
but  that  they  confidently  expect  business  Avill  pick 
up  materially  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  Commission,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
federal  government  to  inquire  into  the  best  methods  ' 
of  securing  an  entente  between  Labor  and  Ca])ital,  it 
is  stated  that  Smeaton  White,  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
will  be  one  of  the  representatives  chosen.  Mr.  Justice 
blather,  of  Winnipeg,  Avill  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
( 'onniiission. 

It  is  underslood  that  the  ])rinters  of  Toronto,  Ottawa 
and  ^lontreal  will  shortly  present  a  claim  for  much 
higher  wages  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 


The  present  scale  in  the  job  offices  in  Toronto  is  $24 
per  week.  In  Windsor,  Out.,  the  printers  recently 
received  an  increase  of  $8  per  week,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  Tyj)ographical  Unions  of  Ottawa,  Toronto  ajid 
Montreal,  Avill  ask  for  $32  per  week. 

Owing  to  repairs  being  made  to  the  basin  of  the 
Cornwall  canal  the  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  at  Mille  Roches,  Ont.,  was  closed  down  for  several 
days  last  week,  but  the  industry  is  again  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  Barber  mill  on  the  Credit  river  at  George- 
town, which  had  a  mild  freshet  was  shut  down  for  a 
day  and  a  half  recently  until  the  trouble  was  over. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Midland  Wood- 
w^orkers,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
and  headquarters  in  Toronto.  The  company  is  em- 
powered to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  wooden, 
corrugated  paper  and  fibre  board  boxes  and  sliooks, 
lumber,  and  woodwork  and  wood  products  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  of  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  contemplate  erecting  thirty 
or  forty  workmen's  residences  this  summer  and  the 
work  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

Many  friends  in  the  publishing  field  Avill  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  N.  B.  Colcock  in  London,  Eng., 
who  passed  away  recently  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  Avas  formerly  Agent-General  for  Ontario 
in  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Colcock  established  the  Wel- 
land  Telegraph  and  in  1883  Avent  to  Brockville  to  eon- 
duct  the  Times  which  was  later  acquired  by  A.  T. 
Wilgress,  noAv  King's  Printer  for  Ontario. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Les  Ateliers  de  Men- 
ueiserire  d'Amos,  Limitee,  Avith  headquarters  at  Amos, 
in  the  district  of  Quebec,  Avith  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000.  Among  the  powers  conferred  on  the  com- 
]iany  is  to  manufactiire,  sell  and  deal  in  pulp  and  oper- 
ate pnlp  making  plants. 

Sautauriski  Liimber  Co.,  Liinited,  has  been  granted 
a  federal  charter  Avith  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  and 
head  offices  in  Donnacona,  Que.,  to  carry  on  in  all  its 
branches  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
logs,  timber,  pulp,  pulpwood,  paper  and  other  pro- 
ducts and  by-products  of  wood  and  piilp. 

The  city  architect's  department  of  Toronto  has 
taken  active  steps  to  guard  against  the  use  of  a  certain 
make  of  wall-board  for  interior  finish  in  houses  in- 
stead of  plaster.  In  every  instance  where  the  material 
has  been  used  in  bedrooms,  the  inspectors  of  the  build- 
ing department  have  ordered  that  it  be  torn  off  and 
replaced  by  plaster  on  the  ground  that  the  board,  in 
case  of  a  fire,  makes  such  a  smoke  as  to  choke  any 
person  in  a  room  so  that  escape  Avould  be  ATry  un- 
certain. 

Alex.  Elison,  Avho  Avas  President  and  Manager  of 
the  Paper  and  HardAvare  Products  Co.,  Montreal,  Avas 
recently  sentenced  to  three  years  on  the  charge  of 
forgery,  in  connection  Avith  bills  of  lading  for  cars 
for  scrap  metal,  the  signatures  of  Avhich  he  forged 
and  on  which  he  raised  money. 
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.).  '[\  Stii-rott,  wlio  lias  l)eeii  editor  of  ''Industrial 
Canada"'  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  appointed 
(reneral  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Toronto. 

There  was  seven  feet  of  snow  at  Frazerville  last 
week.  A  sudden  thaw  would  brinj^  chances  of  quite 
a  flood. 

P>rifr.-(ienera]  Wliite,  in  charg-e  of  woods  operations 
for  the  Riordon  Co.,  says  their  logs  are  all  hauled  out, 
ready  for  the  drive.  They  look  for  the  break-up  most 
any  time  now. 

The  af,ntation  for  developing  the  French  River  so 
as  to  provide  a  Avater  route  from  Georgian  Bay  (wet), 
1o  North  i>ay  (dry),  seems  to  be  quieted  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  attitude  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
at  Ottawa.  "Nothing  doing  this  yeai'."  says  Sir  Jos 
ej)]).    lint  the  idea  is  not  dead  by  a  good  deal. 

Flight-Lieut.  R.  1^.  Hall  is  liack  from  the  other  side 
and  is  resuming  his  connection  with  the  Howard-Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Another  H.  S.  P.  M.  man  came  in  IMonday  night  and 
was  welcomed  at  the  station  by  Messrs.  Dawe,  Mc- 
Lean, Larkin  and  other  old  associates.  The  hero  was 
Q.M.S.  John  J.  Kelly,  Mil,  D.C.M.  He  goes  back  to 
his  old  job. 

The  Howard  Smitli  mill  at  P>eauharnois  is  now 
(Miuii)|)ed  with  a  chemist.  Mr.  Gorman,  the  newcomer 
was  with  thf  Mead  Paper  Co.  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
lie  and  Mi-s.  (Jornmn  attemiited  to  come  through  in 
a  motor,  but  stuck  in  a  snow-drift  at  Oswego  last 
Tuesday. 

K.  Simonson  lias  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Pathurst  Lumber  Co.,  and  has  gone  to  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
where  he  will  establish  himself  as  consulting  expert. 
As  superintendent  of  the  Bathurst  sulphite  mill  he  has 
improved  the  quality  and  greatly  increased  produc-. 
tion  in  a  very  short  time  Avithout  making  extensive 
changes  in  equipmoit. 

The  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  with 
Mrs.  Stephenson  anfl  Miss  Scott,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
visited  the  Beaidianiois  plant  of  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  and  were  much  impressed  with  this  fine  mill. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Courtney,  who  is  i-esting  at 
Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Metcalfe  proved  a  very  good  host. 
Mr.  Stickles  was  at  the  mill,  installing  a  steam  control 
apparatus  on  the  paper  machine.  Plans  seem  (piite 
complete  for  the  new  paper  machine  that  is  being 
built  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  announces 
that  it  has  purchased  from  Fraser  Companies,  Lim- 
ited, the  New  Brunswick  lumber  operators,  $2,000,000 
six  i)er  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  maturing  serially 
from  1919  to  1929. 

The  new  financing  is  to  reimburse  the  company 
for  expenditures  upon  a  new  35,000-ton  bleached  sul- 
iJiite  pulp  mill  at  Bdmundston,  N.B.,  which  went  into 
operation  last  December.  The  new  mill  is  situated  in 
close  proxiinity  to  p\dpwood  supplies  exceeding  4,650,- 
000  cords,  and  is  strategically  located  in  relation  to 
i)otli  the  American  and  British  markets. 

Mr.  Leon  A.  Nix,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Forestry 
School,  and  recently  with  the  Chemical  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army,  at  Baltimore,  has  been  made 
assistant  to  Mr.  Galarneau,  Forester  for  the  St.  Maui-- 
ice  Paper  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Three 
iiivers,  Quebec.  Mr.  Galarneau  will  begin  his  work 
with  a  map  and  estimate  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
company. 


Geo.  Wilson,  of  Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
who  has  been  in  California  during  the  pa.st  two 
months  seeking  rencAved  health,  is  so  far  recovered 
that  he  is  expected  back  at  his  desk  early  in  April. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, who  has  been  ill  for  several  months,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  Florida  recuperating.  Recent  advices  indi- 
cate that  he  is  slowly  regaining  his  health  and 
strength. 


RE-ENTER,  MR.  McINTYRE. 

The  Editor  and  Pul)lisher,  New  York,  says  that  A. 
G.  Mclntyre,  special  representative  of  the  Committee 
on  Paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, has  resigned  to  give  his  entire  time  to  his 
private  interests. 

He  is  interested  in  some  two  or  three  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  will  build  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada  this  summer,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  announced  in  the  trade  papers 
in  the  cour.se  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is  leaving  for  Hot  Springs  with  his 
family  for  a  month,  after  wdiich  he  will  go  to  Canada 
to  start  the  construction  of  his  new  mill. 


MR.  BULMAN  CELEBRATES  FORTY-NINTH 
BIRTHDAY. 

William  J.  Bulman,  of  Winnipeg,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  head  of  the 
widely  known  firm  of  Bulman  Bros.,  Limited,  litho- 
graphers and  printers,  celebrated  his  forty-ninth  birth- 
day on  April  5,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  a 
large  number  of  friends.  Mr.  Bulman,  who  was  born 
and  educated  in  Toronto,  began  his  business  career 
as  lithographer  with  Alexander  and  Cable,  Toronto, 
thirty-four  years  ago  and  in  1892  left  for  Winnipeg, 
where  he  established  his  present  organization.  He  is 
an  aggressive  and  wide-awake  business  man  and  has 
held  many  important  offices.  He  was  President  of 
the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau  for  two  years  and  is 
an  ex-member  of  the  Advisory  Board.  Department  of 
Education  for  Manitoba,  as  well  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Manitoba  Patriotic  Fund,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association.  Mr.  Bul- 
man has  served  on  the  School  Board  of  Winnipeg  for 
many  years  and  was  the  originator  of  the  Imperial 
Home  Re-union  Association  and  President  of  the  Win- 
nipeg Branch.  He  is  the  father  of  the  idea  of  the 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  citizenship  through  the 
Public  Schools  of  Canada  and  a  national  conference 
of  the  educational  leaders  and  biisiness  men  is  now 
being  originated  at  which  leading  exponents  from 
abroad  will  be  present  and  give  counsel.  Mr.  Bulman 
has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
l)rogress  of  the  Canadian  MannfacTurers'  A.ssociation. 

One  Year  of  Safety  Work, 

by  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company  reduced  ac- 
cident frequency  by  55  per  cent;  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  hours  lost  per  employee  by  83  per  cent:  re- 
duced the  compensation  paid  per  $100  pay-roll  from 
94  cents  to  26  cents— comparing  1918  Avith'lOlT.  This 
Avas  accomplished  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  105  per 
cent  in  the  iiumber  of  liours  Avorked  during  the  year. 
The  time  thus  saved  Avas  enough  to  build  thirty  ad- 
ditionaj  motor  trucks  for  the  American  Army! — The 
Army  noAv  has  enough  motor  trucks — b\at  industry 
still  needs  Avhole  men. 


April  10,  1919. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  April  7. — There  is  no  radical  eliaiige  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  market,  but  with  the  advent  of 
spring,  business  in  many  lines  is  picking  up.  The  ex- 
port demand  grows  constantly  and,  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  shipments  of 
pulp  and  paper  amounted  to  over  eighty  million,  dol- 
lars, which  shows  a  gain  of  over  tAventy-one  million 
dollars  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  twelve  months.  Coated  paper  plants  are 
busy,  envelope  factories  are  active,  and  wrapping  pa- 
per industries  are  beginning  to  I'eceive  more  ordex's. 

As  the  weeks  glide  by,  the  big  mills  are  looking 
more  and  more  to  the  export  situation,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
pany has  opened  an  office  in  London,  Eng.,  is  a  sig- 
nificant omen  of  the  trend  of  events.  The  only  things 
standing  in  the  way  of  heavy  exports  at  the  present 
time  are  lack  of  bottoms  and  excessive  freight  rates. 
The  pulp  companies  especially  are  hoping  that  some 
avenue  will  be  opened  ujj  in  the  near  future  to  al- 
low the  shipment  of  their  surplus  product  abroad. 
Stocks  are  getting  pretty  large,  although  production 
has  been  considerably  curtailed.  Mills  across  the  line 
are  buying  only  in  limited  quantities. 

There  have  been  frequent  rumors  that  there  has 
'been  a  drop  in  the  price  of  sulphite.  As  far  as  can 
be  learned,  the  figure  which  is  prevailing  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  $90,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  book  sulphite.  There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  quotation  for  bleached, 
I  which  is  noAv  being  disposed  of  at  $100  to  .$105  at  mill. 
Eepresentatives  of  Canadian  firms,  Avho  have  recent- 
ly returned  from  extended  trips  to  the  United  States, 
report  that  the  market  continues  dull,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  plants  are  working  only  to  part  capacity, 
but  prices  are  being  Avell  maintained.  There  is  no 
talk  heard  of  lower  wages,  and  as  long  as  the  figure 
for  raw  materials,  coal,  transportation,  cost  of  living 
and  other  items  are  at  their  present  level,  there  will 
be  no  radical  recession  in  the  value  of  the  finished 
article.  As  mentioned  recently,  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  eight  per  cent  on  toilet  papers ;  the  dis- 
count Avhieh  was  formerly  17  per  cent,  being  now  25 


on  all  lines,  with  additional  discount  for  large  orders. 
There  has  been  a  slight  drop  in  the  price  of  bristols  of 
the  cheaper  variety.  Wrapping  papers  are  holding 
their  own,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  mills  will  enjoy  a 
very  fair  summer. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  being,  directed  more  and 
more  to  Canada  as  a  pulp  and  paper  centre,  and  it  is 
being  demonstrated  that  the  plants  in  the  Dominion 
can  produce  pulp  of  as  good  quality,  purity  and  tex- 
ture as  any  country  in  the  world.  The  output  of 
bleached  pulp  is  being  increased  all  the  while,  and 
more  concerns  will  bleach  their  product  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  thus  enjoying  a  wider  mar- 
ket for  their  goods. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  through  its  subsidiary 
organization,  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
where  recently  a  quantity  of  sulphite  pulp  made  from 
poplar  wood  was  made.  Some  cars  of  this  pulp  have 
been  shipped  to  the  Montrose  plant  at  Thorold,  where 
book  paper  will  be  manufactured  from  it,  and  if  the 
paper  turns  out  satisfactory,  it  may  be  important  in 
the  matter  of  the  future  use  of  raw  materials  here. 

Envelope  manufacturers  have  been  much  interest- 
ed in  the  announcement  from  Washington  that  the 
tAvo  cent  postage  rate  on  letters  and  the  one  cent 
postage  on  drop  letters  Avould  be  restored  on  July  1st 
next.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  old  rate  will  revert  in 
Canada  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  war  tax  of  one 
cent  has  produced  an  extra  revenue  of  about  six  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  this  looks  good  to  the  Fin- 
ance Minister  at  the  present  time. 

Jobbers  report  that  business  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  has  on  the-  whole  exceeded  that 
of  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1918,  and  de- 
liveries have  been  far  better.  All  orders  are  filled 
Avith  reasonable  promptness,  and  Avhile  large  consum- 
ers are  only  buying  as  necessity  demands,  there  are 
many  more  smaller  consignments  going  out  Avhich 
rolls  up  the  volume.  Collections  are  good  and  trav- 
ellers report  an  increased  shoAving  in  orders  each 
Aveek. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  been  petitioned  by  the 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  fors  hurray  hill,  new  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market 
and  ready  to  pay  good  prices 
for 


SULPHITES 


Bleached  and  Unbleached  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do. 


P  U  hV    AND    PAPER    M  A  fi  A  Z  T  N  E 
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A.ssf)ri;it(Ml  Hoards  oF  Trade  Tor  llie  Province  to  l)uil(l 
tlic  r.  &  N.O.  liaihvay  from  (Jochraiie  to  .James  liny, 
a  distance  oF  about  IGO  miles,  which  exteiision  woidd 
open  np  a  conntry  rich  in  ])ulp  wood  and  forest  pro- 
ducts. The  exploration  of  llnf^ava,  which  will  be  un- 
dertaken this  season  by  the  Quebec  Government,  is 
also  exj)ected  to  reveal  much  j)uipwood  wealth.  The 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  export  value  of  pulp  wood 
are  now  over  double  what  they  were  two  years  aj^o 
ago.  This  is  caused  by  the  higher  price  of  wood,  and 
also  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  exported.  Millions 
of  dollars'  woi-th  of  raw  material  are  still  going  to 
the  other  side  of  the  border  which  could  and  would 
he  turned  into  a  finished  produ(;t  in  the  Dominion  if 
more  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the  pulp  and 
|)aper  industry.  This  fact  is  being  brought  home  more 
and  iriore  and  it  is  hoped,  with  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  treaty,  that  federal  regidation  and  arbitrary 
interference  with  prices  will  be  a  thing  of  the  ])ast,, 
and  that  many  of  the  large  corporations  which  have 
been  hanging  back,  will  proceed  with  the  enterprises, 
which  they  have  in  hand,  but  have  deferred  owing  to 
short  sighted  action  of  the  Ottawa  administration. 

The  Canadian  Commissioner  in  Paris  has  sent  word 
to  Ottawa  that  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  sliould 
study  immediately  the  proper  means  of  organizing 
their  trade  on  the  French  market.  Dealers  in  Paris 
are  anxious  to  get  supplies  of  book  paper,  wrapping 
paper  and  other  lines.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Scan- 
dinavian papermakers  have  already  put  forth  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  capture  the  French  trade,  and  it  woidd 
])e  regrettable  if  (-anada  and  the  Allies  should  find 
their  places  taken.    (We  have  names  of  some  agents.) 

One  leading  company  is  conducting  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  Toronto  for  rags,  of  which  1,000  tons  are 
desired.  It  is  also  stated  that  2,000  tons  of  waste 
|)a])er  and  books  are  required.  For  mixed  rags  of  all 
kinds  from  one  cent  a  pound  up,  according  to  qual- 
ity, is  being  offered;  for  tailor  clips,  three  cents  a 
pound  up,  according  to  quality.  For  newspapers  and 
books,  bundled,  the  figure  is  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  for  loose  pa])ers  and  books,  20  cents  per 
hundi'cd. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  5. — j\Ioderate  activity  prevails  in 
the  local  paper  market.  Demand  has  improved  to 
((uite  an  extent  during  the  current  week,  and  the 
market  appears  to  be  gradually  l)ut  surely  working 
into  that  position  anticipated  by  traders  for  some 
time.  Buyers  are  showing  decidedly  less  reluctance 
to  operate,  jobbers  and  dealers  are  augmenting  their 
s|.ocks  with  greater  freedom,  and  mills  are  booking 
more  business  than  for  some  months.  The  situation 
from  every,  point  of  view  is  undergoing  improvement. 
Export  demand  is  expanding  to  the  same  degree  as 
that  from  domestic  sources,  and  new  markets  are  be- 
ing constantly  opened  up  in  foreign  countries,  whicli 
means  that  the  expansion  in  business  should  be  made 
permanent. 

Prices  are  characterized  by  more  firmness,  and 
values  are  rapidly  becoming  stabilized  on  definit*' 
levels.  Of  course,  there  is  still  wide  fluctuation  be- 
cause manufacturers  are  repeatedly  changing  their 
(|uotations  in  their  efforts  to  secure  orders.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  nothing  more   than  an   ordiimry  condition. 


;ind  .such  |)rice  revisions  as  are  being  effected  are  of 
a   licjiithy  character. 

The  dciiiand  Foi-  ncwspi'int  is  good.  As  j)reviousiy 
|)()inted  out  in  this  report  there  is  an  advertising 
boom  on  in  the  States,  and  newspapers  and  current 
periodicals  are  finding  it  necessary  to  eidarge  in  or- 
der to  provide  space  for  the  increased  amount  of  ad- 
vertising they  are  carrying.  This,  of  course,  is  re- 
sulting in  a  larger  consumption  of  paper,  and  the 
average  i)ublisher  is  not  only  using  the  entire  amount 
of  papci-  received  on  contract  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
livered, but  is  having  to  purchase  additional  sup- 
plies in  the  open  market.  Prices  are  firm,  and  the 
tendency  on  those  grades  of  news  not  governed  by 
fixed  prices  is  upward  in  price.  Book  mills  are  get- 
ting more  business  than  for  some  time.  Most  of  them 
continue  to  run  at  below  capacity,  but  demand  is  on 
the  increase,  and  it  appears  that  ere  long  manufac- 
turers will  have  a  sufficient  volume  of  orders  to  ne- 
cessitate their  operating  on  full  time.  Reports  are 
heard  of  sales  being  made  at  figures  slightly  under 
those  generally  named  in  the  trade,  but  such  transac- 
tions appear  to  be  only  in  instances  where  mills  have 
not  regular  contracts  with  consumers. 

The  fine  paper  market  is  liolding  its  own.  Demand 
is  not  brisk,  but  mills  as  a  rule  are  securing  a  fair 
amount  of  business,  and  prices  are  being  maintained. 
Buyers  continue  to  show  preference  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  bond  and  ledger  paper,  and  "manufactur- 
ers are  frank  in  saying  that  they  expect  this  condi- 
tion to  exist  for  some  time  owing  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  period  consumers  became  accustom- 
ed to  using  the  lower  qualities  of  writing  paper.  Tis- 
sues are  moving  with  regularity  and  in  good  volume. 
Prices  are  firm  and  the  trend,  if  anything,  is  toward 
higher  levels.  Coar.se  papers  show  little  change.  De- 
mand is  not  as  broad  as  usual  at  this  season,  but 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  hopeful  that  as  the 
Eastertide  draAvs  near,  large  con.sumers  of  wrai)pings 
will  come  into  the  market  for  increased  supplies. 

The  board  market  is  steadily  growing  more  active. 
Box  makers  are  laying  in  .spring  stocks,  and  mills 
are  getting  more  orders  than  at  any  time  for  .several 
months.  Prices  are  on  the  up  treiid.  Chip  board  is 
quoted  at  between  $38  and  $40  per  ton  at  the  mill, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  sizable  lots  can  now 
be  purchased  at  less  than  the  lower  figure.  News 
and  straw  board  are  freely  sought  and  firm  in  price 

GROUND  WOOD.-The  mechanical  pulp  .narket 
IS  marknig  time.  Current  demand  i.s,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, quiet,  yet  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness being  done,  and  prices  are  holding  .steadv.  Re- 
ports are  heard  from  time  to  time  of  this  or  that  pro- 
ducer lowering  prices,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  re- 
duction applies  only  to  limited  lots  of  pulp  which 
the  holder  is  anxious  to  move.  Between  $25  and  $26 
per  ton  at  the  grinding  mill  is  the  range  of  quota- 
tions on  pulp  of  No.  1  qualitv  for  spot  shipment 

CHEMK^AL  PULP.— Only  a  routine  demand  pre- 
vails for  chemical  pulp,  and  the  market  has  under- 
gone httle  or  no  change  this  week.  Consumers  are 
buying  111  piecemeal  fashion,  limiting  their  purchases 
to  lots  directly  required  and  evhicing  a  lack  of  dispo- 
sition to  anticipate  their  forward  needs..  Prices  on 
domestic  sulphite  range  around  5.50  cents  per  pound 
at  the  pulp  mill  for  bleached  of  No.  1  grade,  and  3  50 
cents  for  unbleached  of  newsprint  qualitv.  Domestic 
ea.sy  bleaching  is  selling  at  $80  to  $95  a  ton,  depend- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 


NEW  ADDRESS: 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of     42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentine, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil. 
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SALE  OF 

Surplus  Military  and 
Naval  Stores 

DRY  GOODS,  CAMP  SUPPLIES,  FOOD 
HARDWARE,  SCRAP  METAL,  JUNK 

Clotli ;  new  and  seeond-haiul  clo.th  ing,  eciuipnient,  hardware,  tents, 
blankets,  camp  supplies.  ::  Flour,  jam,  caiiiied  evaporated  milk, 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  ::  Condemned  clothing,  junk,  old  brass,  metals, 
leather,  rubber,  etc. 


SALES  WILL  BE  MADE  BY  SEALED  TENDER. 

Persons  desiring  to  tender  are  re(iuestt'd  to  coiiuiiunicatc  with  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  WAR  PURCHASING  COMMISSION,  BOOTH  BUILDING,  OT- 
TAWA, statin<i;  the  items  in  which  they  are  interested,  whether  new  or  second- 
hand or  both. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  samples  on  exhibition  at  places  throughout 
Canada;  specifications,  full  details,  and  tender  forms  will  be  mailed  when  ready 
to  those  who  have  registered  as  suggested  above. 

IF  INTERESTED  PLEASE  APPLY  NOW. 


Institutions  May  Make  Direct  Purchase  Without  Tender. 


Dominion,  Provincial,  and  Municipal  departments,  hospitals, 
charitable,  philanthropic,  and  similar  institutions  which  are  conduct- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  for  profit  may  purchase 
goods  without  tender  at  prices  established  by  the  War  Purchasing 
Commission. 


All  communications  should  be  addre  ssed  to  the  Secretary,  War  Purchasing 
Commission,  Booth  Building,  Ottawa,  wh  o  will  be  glad  to  supply  lists  and  further 
details  to  those  interested. 


ing  on  the  grade  and  the  amount  concerned,  while 
domestic  kraft  is  quoted  at  $85  to  $90.  Importers  re- 
port transacting  little  business  of  an  important  char- 
acter. Available  supplies  are  held  with  firmness, 
however,  and  in  the  absence  of  selling  pressure,  quo- 
tations are  fairly  well  maintained  at  levels  of  noniin- 
aily  9.00  to  9.50  cents  for  foreign  bleached  and  5.50 
to  5.75  cents  for  unbleached  sulphite. 

HAGS. — Paper  mills  are  buying  very  few  rags  on 
the  whole  at  present.  Orders  are  being  received  l)y 
sellers'  of  course,  but  the  aggregate  volume  of  sup- 
plies moving  into  channels  is  light,  and  dealers  ex- 
press surprise  over  the  lack  of  worth  while  interest 


shown  by  manufacturers.  Prices  are  fairly  well 
maintained,  chiefly  by  the  refusal  of  holders  to  sell 
at  lower  prices.  Consumers  apparently  look  for  a 
decline  in  the  market,  and  are  purposely  holding  aloof 
as  buyers;  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  foresee 
nothing  but  a  strong  sitiiation  ahead,  and  are  declin- 
ing to  cut  prices  to  levels  at  Avhich  mills  could  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  buy.  How  much  longer  this  dead- 
lock condition  will  exist  is  problematical,  but  in  the 
meantime  manufacturers  are  absorbing  merely  such 
rags  as  they  actually  need,  and  business  iiffers  there- 
by. Repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  selling  in  a  small 
way  at  around  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hojrts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  tb  3  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 

of    all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
-to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


CAUSTIC  SODA  and 
BLEACHING  POWDER 

WINDSOR  BRAND 

Manufactured  by: — 

CANADIAN   SALT    COMPANY  LIMITED 
Windsor,       -        -  Ont. 

Selling  Agents: — 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que.  and  Toronto,  Ont. 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 

l  or  Information  and  estimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


MARVELOUS 

is  the  action  of  light  to  increase 
production  and  efficiency. 


Mill  and  Factory  White 

on  the  walKs  and  ceilings  of 
your  plant  will  produce  efficiency 
and  improve  sanitary  conditions. 
WRITE  us 

A.  RAMSAY  CS),  SON  COMPANY 

1  Makers  of  Paints  and  Varnishes  since  1842 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  VANCOUVER 


York,  No.  1  repacked  wliitc  rjij^s  are  available  at  $5.50 
to  $5.75  New  York,  while  street  soiled  whites  are 
((notable  at  $8.00.  Roofing  rags  are  in  a  dormant 
position  owing  to  the  refusal  of  mills  to  buy.  Felt 
manufacturers  evidently  are  still  wanting  for  busi- 
ness, and  are  intentionally  remaining  out  of  the  rag 
market  until  activity  in  their  own  line  justifies  their 
purtihasing  larger  supplies  of  raw  material. 

PAPKR  STO(,"K.— A  fairly  good  business  has  been 
transacted  this  week  in  the  low  grades  of  old  papers. 
News  and  mixed  paper  have  moved  in  larger  volume 
than  for  some  time,  and  prices  have  risen  slightly. 
Demand  for  kraft  paper  also  has  been  better,  while 
a  ready  market  has  existed  for  books  and  magazines 
within  certain  price  bounds.  High-grade  material, 
such  as  shavings,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  notice- 
ably neglected  by  commerce.  This  is  possibly  due 
to  the  pulp  situation,  and  the  fact  that  manufactur- 
ers have  been  able  to  get  all  the  pulp  wanted  at  price.s 
more  in  their  favor  than  waste  paper  stock.  Flat 
folded  news  of  No.  1  grade  has  sold  to  mills  at  65 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  with 
some  purchases  reported  at  a  shade  under  this  level. 
No.  1  mixed  paper  has  freely  commanded  50  cents 
New  York,  and  reports  have  been  heard,  though  not 
confirmed,  of  some  mills  granting  better  prices.  No. 
1  kraft  has  sold  at  2.25  cents  a  pound  at  the  point  of 
shipment,  while  heavy  books  and  magazines  have 
fetched  1.35  to  1.40  cents  in  sales  to  con.sumers.  Shav- 
ings are  largely  nominal  in  price.  Dealers  quote 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4.50  to  4.75  cents  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  hard  whites,  and  around  3.75  cents  for' 
soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality,  but  indicationv 
are  supplies  can  be  secured  at  cheaper  figures. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— With  arrivals  of  forei-ii 
rope  on  the  increase,  the  demand  for  domestic  ma-.^ 
terial  has  eased  off  to  an  extent,  and  prices  as  a  re- 
sult are  quotably  lower.  Offerings  of  strictly  No.  1 
domestic  manila  rope  have  been  made  to  mills  at  4.25 
cents  a  pound  New  York,  although  it  must  be  said 
most  sellers  are  asking  higher  prices.  Scrap  bag- 
ging is  little  sought,  and  quotations  remain  at  about 
previous  levels.  Demand  from  one  or  two  sources 
has  improved  slightly,  but  the  movement  at  large  is 
of  light  volume,  and  No.  1  packing  is  available  at 
2.25  to  2.50  cents  a  pound 'f.o.b.  New  York. 


The  Laurentide  and  Riordon  Paper  Companies 
have  co-operated  in  buying  1,500,000  spruce  trees  to 
plant  the  coming  spring,  in  addition  to  those  from 
their  nurseries.  Each  will  plant  about  a  million  trees. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Power  Plants  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Syftems,  Industrial  Plants, 
•Reports.  Appraisals.  _ 


ENGINEERINa 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  OOlfflPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.     Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  See.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Flans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Maa8.,         P.  S>  A. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

BzaminatioD  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANODON  BUILDING, 
?<09  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturitig  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 
SULPHITE  MILL  EOUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  &nd  Brlci<8. 
SULPHITE    IVIILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operatioi>  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
^  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.  R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.E. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 
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*^The 
Original 
Red 


Belt 


»» 


.  DUNLDP 

Gibraltar  RedSpecial 

BELTING 


"The 
Long-Grain 
Friction 
Belt" 


^  Dunlop  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  is  the  proven  benefaetor  of  many  an  industry  in  this 
country  which  has  felt  the  need  of  offsetting  rising  costs  by  speeding  up  production,  and 
by  the  elimination  of  belt  trouble. 

«  «  • 

If  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  is  a  real  rubber  belt.  It  may  be  compared  to  other  brands  of 
belts  only  as  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  might  be  compared  with  the  object  whose  im- 
perfections it  brings  into  the  limelight. 

*  *  • 

If  The  first  belts  of  this  brand  sold  have  been  in  use  for  years  and  have  proved  that  scien- 
tific research — combined  with  approximately  one  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  in  the 
rubber  goods  manufacturing  industry — could  offer  no  more  in  belt  merits  than  those  fea- 
tures for  which  this  Dunlop  Product  is  so  well  and  favourably  known. 

*  *  * 

If  We  believe  Dunlop  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  cannot  be  made  better.  It  is  a  red,  frictioned- 
surface  belt,  constructed  of  the  highest  grade  rubber,  and  specially-woven  duck,  of  tremen- 
dous tensile  strength.  This  accounts  for  its  great  tenacity,  its  enduring  flexibility,  and  its 
absolute  uniformity  throughout. 

*  *  • 

If  Provision  has  been  made  in  Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  against  drying  out  and  rotting.  The 
richness  of  the  rubber — compounded  to  retain  its  pliability  indefinitely — waterproofs  the 
duck  as  well  as  holds  the  plies  securely  together.  It  also  serves  to  minimize  internal  chafing 
due  to  the  constant  bending  of  the  belt.  All  u  nnecessary  stretch  is  taken  out  in  the  manu- 
facturing process. 

*  •  • 

If  You  will  find  Dunlop  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  Frictioned-Surfaee  Belting  doing  daily 
duty  the  year  round  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Iron  Foundries,  Steel  and  Rolling  Mills,  Saw 
and  Lumber  Mills,  Mines,  etc.,  in  a  truly  efficient  manner. 

*  #  « 

If  We  also  specialize  on  Conveyor  and  Elevator  Belts  to  meet  every  need. 

The  Dunlop  Unreserved  Guarantee 

If  you  have  a  difficult  drive  anywhere  in  your  factory  drop  a  line  to  our  Head  Office, 
or  to  our  nearest  branch,  and  we  will  send  a  man  experienced  in  belt  engineering  to 
consider  your  requirements.  If  it  Is  an  Instance  where  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  Belting 
may  be  suitably  employed  we  will  recommend  its  use;  and  we  will  stand  behind  our  recom- 
mendation with  the  fullest  guarantee  ever  issued  by  a  firm  producing  rubber  products. 


Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factories:  TORONTO. 

BRANCHES  IN  THE  LEADING  CITIES. 

Makers  of  Tires  for  all  Purposes,  Mechanical  Rubber  Products  of  all  kinds,  and  General 

Rubber  Specialties. 
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BRIMSTONE  SULPHUR 

PRODUCTION  NOW  OVER  1,000  TONS  DAILY 


Production  of  High  Grade  Sulphur  (Brimstone),  from  the  mine  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  has  been  started  and  those  open  to  place  Sulphur 
contracts  wpl  find  it  advantageous  to  communicate  with  our  sales  depart- 
ment. 


The  tremendous  size  of  this  deposit  (over  10  million  tons), 
situated  at  Gulf,  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  assures  a 
supply  for  many  years. 

The  Sulphur  is  free  from  Arsenic,  Tellurium  and  Selenium 
and  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  the  Sulphur  deposits  si- 
tuated In  the  Gulf  Coast  Section. 

The  working  conditions  are  favorable.  Nearby  oil  fields 
assure  an  abundance  of  fuel  oil  and  an  ample  supply  of 
(rood  water  is  provided  by  the  Colorado  River  and  arte- 
sian wells. 


The  financial  position  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Com- 
pany is  exceptionally  strong.  Capital  now  invested  $4,000,- 
000.  Additional  capital  subscribed  $1,000,000. 
Modern  equipment,  including  a  10,000  H.P.  Boiler  Plant, 
has  been  installed  and  buildings  are  ol  steel  frame  and 
concrete  construction.  This  equipment  assijres  steady, 
dependable  production. 

Transportation  facilities  are  excellent.  The  property  Is 
located  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  close  proximity 
of  Galveston,  Houston  and  Texas  City  insures  prompt 
ocean  shipments. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  COMPANY 


Walter  H.  Aldridge, 
President. 

H.  J.   BAKEK  &  BRC, 

81   Fulton   Street,   New  Yort, 
Sales  Ag-ents  for  New  York 
and  South  Eastern  Districts. 


HOMi:  OFFICB: 

50EAST   42ND    ST.,    NEW  YORK. 


A.  S.  Fecb, 
Sales  IXanag'er. 

SUI^FSUR  DEPOSIT  AND 
FI^ANT 

P.  O.  Gulf  Matafforda  Co., 
TEXAS. 
::has.  Biesel  .  .  .  .  ,  .Managrer. 
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AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


WIRE 

ST.  HENRY 


WORKS 

MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


mat*x  CALCASmU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Officvis.    Whitehall  Bldg.,   17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m  m  e.9 

»Ste  iSU  libi 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

m  m  £3 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


We  are  prepared  to  deliver 

promptly  in  any  desired 

quantity  the  following: 

Auramine 

Basic  Green 

Chrysoidine  R 

Chrysoidine  Y 

Methyl  Violet 
Orange 

Basic  News  Blue 
Caustic  Soda 

Stearate  of  Calcium 
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Pulp  Colors 
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Soda  Ash 

Bleaching  Powder 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company,  Ltd. 

12  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 
A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Speed  Up  Your  Plant 

Yale  Hoists 


—J 


increase  efficiency  and  lighten  labor  efforts  wher- 
ever there  are  heavy  loads  to  be  handled. 

The  Yale  Spur-Geared  Block  makes  it  possible 
for  one  man  to  handle  a  four-man  load  easier, 
quicker  and  with  less  possibility  of  damage  or  acci- 
dent. 

No  matter  what  your  business  may  be  or  what 
load  problems  you  may  have  there  is  a  Yale  Chain 
Block  to  meet  the  condition.  Each  Yale  Spur- 
Geared  Block  is  tested  to  a  50  per  cent,  overload — 
it  must  handle  3,360  pounds  to  the  rated  ton.  The 
performance  of  such  a  block  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
of  its  efficiency. 

Put  you  hoisting  problems  up  to 

*^Canada's  Departmental  House  for 
Mechanical  Goods** 

The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Limited. 


St.  Jean,  N.B.,      Quebec,      Montreal,      Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,       Windsor,       Winnipeg,  Saskatoon, 
Calgary,  Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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EDITORIAL 


MM': 


THE  PULPWOOD  EMBARGO  AGAIN. 

In  the  annual  statement  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company,  President  Dodge  makes  a  rather  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  policy  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  for 
putting  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  unmanufactur- 
ed pulpwood.  It  is  stated  that  when  U.  S.  manufac- 
j  turers  leased  certain  Crown  Lands  in  1890  there  were 
■  no  restrictions  and  wood  was  freely  shipped  until 
[  1910,  when  the  embargo  was  laid  on.  Figures  are 
given  to  show  the  enormous  growth  in  the  newsprint 
industry  in  Canada  since  the  regulation  took  effect, 
an  increase  of  from  161,000  to  738,000  tons  in  pro- 
duction and  2,600  per  cent  in  sales  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  meantime,  the  production  of  news- 
print was  less  in  the  U.  S.  in  1918  than  in  1910.  This 
is  due  to  the  diversion  of  more  machines  to  other 
grades  than  were  installed  for  newsprint  production. 

The  point  is  raised  that  the  Americans  have  been 
forced  to  move  their  paper  mills  over  into  Canada. 
We  are  unable  to  discover  other  than  the  Fort 
Frances  mill  in  Ontario  and  the  Brown  Corporation 
plant  at  La  Tuque,  Quebec,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  these  provinces  since  1910  by  American  con- 
cerns with  mills  in  the  States.  The  former  makes 
newsprint  and  the  latter,  sulphate  pulp.  We  have 
grave  doubts  that  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  Pro- 
vincial governments  had  any  serious  effect.  Some 
other  factors  deserve  important  consideration.  Sev- 
eral mills  have  been  built  in  British  Columbia  by  Am- 
erican capital,  but  they  each  have  a  different  story. 

One  of  the  pleas  of  the  American  holders  of  Can- 
adian limits  is  that  they  have  title  to  32,000,000  cords 
of  Avood,  practically  in  perpetuity,  and  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  take  for  export  merely  the  an- 
nual growth,  1,280,000  cords.  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  if  this  supply  were  assured  from  Can- 
ada the  price  now  paid  by  American  publishers  for 
both  home  and  foreign  newsprint  paper  would  fall. 

The  first  point  in  this  paragraph  to  dispose  of  is 
the  argument  about  the  price  of  paper.  It  is  a  very 
.strange  thing  to  see  an  American  newsprint  manu- 
facturer endeavoring  to  reduce  the  price  of  news- 
print to  the  publisher  in  this  manner.  Why  should 
the  unrestricted  importation  of  Canadian  wood  af- 
fect the  cost  of  production  of  a  mill  with  a  local  sup- 
ply? The  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  is  but  a  ruse 
to  get  the  wood  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.  , 

And  why  do  the  American  mills  want  this  wood 
so  urgently?  Because  they  have  wasted  their  own 


heritage  and  now  turn  hungry  eyes  on  the  green 
beauties  of  the  north.  They  slaughtered  and  burned 
their  own  great  forests  and  cut  the  hillsides  so  bare 
that  the  rains  and  melting  snows  washed  the  rocks 
clean  of  productive  soil.  To  avoid  this  kind  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Canadian  forest  is  one  of  the  great 
ends  accomplished  by  the  embargo.  Suppose  it  were 
permitted  to  cut  and  export  the  assumed  annual 
growth,  what  would  happen?  One  guess  may  be  as 
good  as  another,  but  ours  is  that  the  easily  accessible 
timber  along  the  rivers  would  be  hacked  out  to  the 
extent  of  the  annual  growth,  or  more,  with  a  tem- 
porary drop  in  wood  costs  to  a  few  mills.  This  would 
not  seriously  affect  the  price  of  paper  because  other 
mills  would  be  operating  under  constantly  increas- 
ing wood  costs  and  would  only  result  in  greater  pro- 
fit to  the  mills  concerned.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine is  delighted  with  the  prosperity  of  every  paper 
mill  on  the  continent,  and  hopes  it  will  continue,  but 
that  is  different  from  the  privileges  asked. 

The  removal  of  duty  on  Canadian  newsprint  is 
quite  as  much  a  factor  in  the  situation  as  the  pulp- 
wood  embargo  and  is  of  the  publishers'  own  making. 
If  that  is  .indirectly  causing  an  increase  in  price  by 
encouraging  more  mills  on  this  side,  let  them  agitate 
for  a  new  tariff.  That  would  give  the  American 
mills  a  bigger  margin  of  profit,  but  would  hardly 
encourage  the  building  of  newsprint  mills.  Canada 
is  the  place  for  the  industry,  and  it  only  requires 
more  intelligent  regulation  of  the  cutting  and  care  of 
the  forest  by  Canadian  mills  to  assume  its  perman- 
ence. 

If  American  mills  want  Canadian  wood  they  can 
buy  it  from  settlers,  cut  from  freehold  lands  or  build 
mills  in  Canada.  Of  course,  the  last  is  preferred,  as  a 
good  American  usually  makes  a  good  Canadian. 


The  patents  of  Hermann  Frasch,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  mining  of  sulphur  and  established  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  leader  in  its  production 
have  been  declared  free  for  the  world  to  use.  There 
are  enormous  deposits  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  they 
are  hardly  inexhaustible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
removal  of  this  restriction  will  not  be  followed  by 
indiscriminate  exploitation  and  wastage.  Here  is  a 
fine  place  to  institute  government  regulation  of  the 
mining  of  a  most  important  natural  resource.  Com- 
ing generations  will  need  sulphur  and  wasteless  utili- 
zation is  necessary. 
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A  GOOD  MAN  FOR  THE  PLACE. 

On  the  Industrial  Relations  C'ciuiiiiisniion  which  has 
recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  looking:  into 
the  industrial  relations  that  are  likely  to  become 
strained  and  to  encourage  adjustment  before  the 
breaking  point  is  reached,  includes  one  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
Mr.  Carl  Kiordon.  He  is  associated  on  the  Commis- 
sion with  Ciiief  .Tustico  Mathers,  as  chairman;  Senator 
White,  President  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  Publishing- 
(!ompany,  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  M.P.,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  order  of  railway  conductors  on  Eastern 
lines  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  both  of  whom  represent  the  pub- 
lie;  Mr.  T.  Pauze,  lumberman,  of  Montreal,  who  with 
Mr.  Riordon  represents  employers;  Tom  Moore,  Pres. 
of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  and  J.  W.  Bruce, 
Member  of  the  Labor  Appeal  Board,  Toronto,  who 
will  represent  employees  and  Thos.  Bengough,  To- 
ronto, Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Riordon  has  long  been  known  as  one  who 
takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  em- 
ployees, with  whom  he  has  deep  sympathy,  and  of 
whose  problems  he  has  a  lively  appreciation.  He  is 
a  big-hearted,  hard-working  employer,  who  realizes 
the  advantage  of  satisfactory  relations  between  the 
workman  and  his  employer,  and  does  not  represent 
the  so-called  capitalist. 

The  Riordon  Company  was  established  in  1857,  and 
has  had  a  fine  record  as  a  progressive  concern.  The 
company  now  operates  large  pulp  mills  at  Merritton 
and  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  and  is  erecting  a  fine  new- 
mill  with  a  model  town  at  Temiskaming,  Que.  If  the 
other  men  on  the  Commission  have  the  wideness  of 
vision  and  largeness  of  heart  that  characterises  Mr. 
Riordon,  we  can  confidently  anticipate  some  excel- 
lent results  from  the  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion. They  have  a  big  work  to  do,  and  work  which 
is  urgently  needed  just  at  this  time,  perhaps  more  so 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  Cana- 
dian Industry.  The  Commission  having  to  do  with 
employment  and  the  relations  of  railway  workers  to 
the  railways  has  filled  a  want  in  that  field  and  the 
present  Commission,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ceived by  Senator  Gideon  Robertson,  should  fill  a 
similar  want  in  the  general  industrial  field. 

Mr.  Tom  Moore  has  shown  himself  an  admirable 
leader  and  champion  of  the  working  man.  He  has 
shown  a  wide  vision  and  an  appreciat.'on  of  the  many 
factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  w^hen 
judging  such  an  intricate  problem  as  industrial  re- 
lations. The  moderation  of  Mr.  Moore  taken  toge- 
ther with  his  high  ideals  and  earnest  desire  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  business  enterprise  in  a  profitable  condi- 
tion, is  worthy  of  emulation  by  some  of  the  more 
radical  "doctors"  of  industrial  affairs. 

The  Commission  has  a  big  job,  and  a  rather  lim- 
ited time  has  been  set  for  covering  a  large  field,  but 


il  is  made  up  of  men  of  great  energy,  and  we  have 
IK)  reason  to  doubt  that  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  (Canadian  Indus- 
try. It  is  understood  that  they  start  out  for  the  far 
West  next  Tuesday.  The  mining  industry  is  not  rep- 
resented on  the  Commission,  a  fact  that  would  seem 
to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  present  members. 
\()  doubt  they  will  be  well  advised,  however. 

(lood  |)r()j>ress  is  being  made  in  lining  up  pulp  and 
p.ipcr  mills  to  co-operate  with  the  Universities  by 
taking  students  to  work  for  the  summer.  A  fine  work 
that  deserves  success. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Financial  Post,  asks  that 
paper  when,  and  in  what  amount,  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada $5.00  bills  were  issued.  Our  contemporary  states 
that  the  amount  issued  in  1913  was  $6,154,047.  How 
do  you  count  $47  in  $5  bills,  "F.  P."? 


An  editorial  in  Paper  calls  attention  to  the  great 
increase  in  advertising  in  the  United  States,  and 
comments  on  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  at  this  time.  War  times  and  troubles 
have  broken  many  business  connections,  and  adver- 
tising is  the  best  means  to  re-establish  former  rela- 
tions and  get  regular  business  back  on  the  rails. 


The  school  to  be  built  at  Kalamazoo  by  the  Veget- 
able Parchment  Co.,  and  the  Western  Paper  Makers' 
Chemical  Co.,  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 
There  will  be  a  children's  playground,  public  recrea- 
tion centre  and  special  classes  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  the  community.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  estimated  at  $10,000.  Who  can  place  a  figure 
on  the  returns  to  the  children  of  Parchment? 


Through  the  courtesy  of  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  to  the  patriots  of  the  industry  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  memorial  was 
unveiled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Montreal  in  January,  where  it  was  a  feature  of  the 
decorations  of  the  banquet  hall. 


FOREST  WASTE. 

We  have  used  up  about  half  the  forests  we  origin- 
ally possessed.  Although  there  are  forest  forming 
associations  in  nearly  every  state,  supplementing  the 
excellent  work  of  the  national  forest  service,  trees 
are  being  used  up  faster  than  they  are  being  grown. 
When  a  tree  is  cut  le.ss  than  half  of  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  The  sawmill  wastes  amount  to  49  per  cent 
of  the  tree.  Forest  fires  cause  a  loss  of  $25,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  yearly.  There  are  147  national  forests 
in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  155,166,679  acres. 
— Thrift  Magazine. 


The  weather  is  so  changeable  of  late,  we  are  in- 
clined to  refer  to  it  as  "she." 
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Model  Townsite  of  Kipawa  Fibre  Company 

Kipawa,  P.Q.,  has  been  adopted  as  the  site  for  a  been  selected  because  of  the  proximity  of  timber  lim- 

model  community  by  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  its  and  water    powers  derived    from  Kipawa  Lake, 

in  connection  with  their  new  mill  for  the  production  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mill  and  town,  the 

of  pulp.    The  location  at  Kipawa    has  apparently  company  has  brought  under  control  a  compact  area 


i 
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of  about  ten  square  miles,  which  is  to  be  developed 
into  a  model  townsite  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Quebec  Government,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  Commission  of  Conservation,  through  its  town 
})lannin<?  adviser,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 

The  accompanying-  plan  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment, provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation,  illustrates  the  site  overlooking 
Lake  Temiskaming,  which  is  part  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  The  site  of  the  mill  is  fo  be  south  of  the  town 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Gordon  Creek,  the  stream  by 
which  the  waters  of  Kipawa  Lake  drain  into  Lake 
Temiskaming. 

Choice  of  Ground  Limited. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  townsite  was  rendered  very 
limited  by  the  fact  that  a  mill  location  had  been  se- 
lected to  take  up  nearly  all  the  available  level  land. 
Furthermore,  physical  features,  such  as  Lake  Temis- 
kaming, Gordon  Creek  and  the  tracks  of  ^the  C.P.R., 
were  governing  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 'In  addition,  at  a  point  to  the  east  of  the  area 
shown  on  the  map,  there  was  an  existing  mill  and 
village,  known  as  Lumsden's  Mills,  on  which  the 
whole  level  land  was  taken  up  by  lumber  yards. 

The  only  available  land  for  a  town,  therefore,  was 
hilly  ground  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  mill  site 
overlooking  the  lake  and  river,  considerable  portions 
of  this  land  being  covered  with  huge  boulders,  and 
timber  or  shrub  of  various  sizes  and  densities.  After 
a  thorough  investigation,  the  location  north  of  the 
mill  site  was  selected  and  although  apparently  a 
steep  hill,  was  found  on  inspection  to  embrace  con- 
siderable fairly  level  areas,  which  might  be  devel- 
oped to  provide  easy  grades  and  economical  ar- 
rangement of  lots  if  a  proper  plan  were  adopted. 

As  a  first  step  toward  preparing  such  a  plan,  a 
topographical  survey  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Ewing,  Lovelace  and  Tremblay,  of  Montreal.  "While 
this  survey  was  being  carried  out,  a  preliminary 
sketch  plan  was  prepared.  After  a  consideration  of 
several  alternatives,  the  main  lines  of  the  plan  il- 
lustrated herewith  Avere  determined  on  and  .surveyors 
were  instructed  to  locate  the  roads  on  the  ground.  For 
this  purpose,  paths  had  to  be  blazed  through  the  for- 
o'^i  and  the  plotting  carried  out  under  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, a  large  part  of  the  work  being  performed  in 
thf"  heart  of  winter. 

Water  Conduit  Introduces  Difficulties. 

Considerable  care  had  to  be  taken  to  select  sites  for 
the  churches  and  other  public  institutions.  Other  ex- 
isting features  which  had  an  influence  on  the  plan 
were  the  position  of  the  station  and  the  existence  of 
a  good  hotel  overlooking  the  lake,  situated  in  what 
can  be  made  a  beautiful  park.  A  factor  which  intro- 
duced considerable  difficulty  was  the  intention  of 
constructing  a  water  conduit,  which  is  shown  to  in- 
tersect the  whole  town,  for  which  provision  had  to  be 
made  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  only  approaches 
between  the  small  areas  of  the  town  on  the  south  of 
the  conduit  and  the  larger  area  on  the  north,  were 
to  be  obtained  by  bridges  over  the  conduit,  which  is 
above  ground  and  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  grades  of  the 
streets,  therefore,  had  to  be  determined  not  only  with 
due  regard  to  the  contours  of  the  land,  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  artificial  obstruction  created  by  the 
conduit. 

The  final  arrangement  is  illustrated  and  shows  the 
mtfi'i  apnroach  from  the  station  by  tAvo  curved  roads 
ieai.1;r[r  to  Mit'  c(>ntral  square  in  different  directions. 
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The  character  of  the  ground  made  more  direct  ap- 
proach impossible.  The  central  square  location  was 
the  only  level  area  of  any  size  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose after  leaving  the  low  level  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage green.  From  the  central  square,  there  is  a  main 
avenue  running  parallel  with  the  lake  and  following 
an  easy  grade. 

Less  Than  Five  Per  Cent  Grades. 
Notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  ground,  the 
contours  ranging  from  6.50  to  1,000  ft.,  the  grades  of 
most  of  the  streets  are  less  than  .5  per  cent.  Had  the 
land  been  laid  out  in  the  usual  rectangular  form,  the 
grades,  in  some  cases,  would  have  amounted  to  18 
per  cent. 

The  suggestions  on  the  plan  show  mostly  semi 
detached  houses,  with  a  few  individual  houses  and 
some  groups  of  three  to  six  of  the  smaller  types.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  give  the  residences  a  good  aspect, 
with  ample  air  space  and  open  surroundings  for  each 
house.  Messrs.  Ross  &  McDonald,  of  Montreal,  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  design  of  the  houses,  the 
first  of  which  have  been  erected.  It  is  expected  that 
a  large  number  will  be  constructed  shortly  and  that 
the  mill  will  be  completed  and  in  operation.  The 
architects  are  permitted  to  use  their  discretion  with 
regard  to  the  grouping,  sizes  and  location  of  the 
houses,  but  will  adhere  to  the  plan  so  far  as  the  lo- 
cation of  streets  is  concerned,  and  will  not  diverge 
from  the  determined  arrangement  of  public  build- 
ings. 

After  the  plans  had  been  prepared,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  problem  of  water  supplv  and  drain- 
age, and  after  consultation  with  Messrs.  R.  S.  and  "W. 
R.  Lea,  Montreal,  it  was  found  that  no  read.iustment 
of  the  plan  was  necessary  to  enable  an  economical 
system  to  be  designed. 

A  town  manager  and  engineer  has  been  appointed 
to  as'^ist  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  this 
townsite  as  a  model  community. — Contract  Record. 


BAYT  FSB  ASSISTS  AUSTIN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Between  the  Bayless  Corporation  and  the  Austin 
iioonle  who  have  bent  their  energies  toward  a  better 
and  bigger  Austin,  the  town  now  has  all  the  improve- 
ments of  any  large  town.  Two  excellent  churches, 
both  grade  and  high  schools,  also  a  hospital  that  is  as 
well  enuinped  as  any  for  manv  miles  around. 

Now  thev  are  to  erect  a  Communitv  Chib  costing 
.*70  000.  This  is  made  possible  through  the  encour- 
n<?oment  of  the  Bavless  Corporation,  who  will  make  a 
donation  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Club,  the  other 
l^nlf  to  be  made  up  by  the  emplovees  and  townspeople. 
'P'urther  than  this  the  Bavless  Corporation  have  airreed 
to  pay  5  per  cent  dividend  on  nil  out<5tandin£r  stock. 
The  outside  dimensions  of  the  Clnb  will  be  apnroxim- 
atelv  100  >Av  200  feet,  and  it  avJH  contain  a  theatre, 
pool  and  billiard  room,  swimmin?  pool,  dance  hall, 
restaurant  olub  rooms  for  ladies  and  men,  class  rooms 
for  the  children  and  everything  that  should  be  in  an 
up-to-date  club  including  a  librarv  and  reading  room. 

The  grounds  will  comprise  tennis  eourti?.  croquet 
srrounds,  sand  piles,  swinsrs.  etc.,  to  furnish  amuse- 
ments for  all  aces.  The  Bavless  Corporation  are  do- 
in<r  this  to  enable  their  townspeople  and  employees  to 
make  one  more  step  towards  the  eniovments  of  a 
larger  town  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  highest 
quality  of  entertainment  and  amusement. 
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Probe  Postponed  to  May  5  th. 

The  intimation  that  Governmental  control  of  the 
Canadian  paper  industry  would  automatically  cease 
\vith  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  exclusion  of 
tiie  December-January  costs,  the  report  that  the  news- 
paper publishers  had  entered  formal  appeal  against 
the  last  order  of  the  Paper  Controller  in  extending 
the  $69  price  to  June  1st,  together  with  the  rejoining 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  as  parties  to  the  Canadian 
newsprint  inquiry,  were  the  big  features  of  the 
"probe,"  which  continued  in  session  at  Ottawa  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Thursday  night  last  week. 

On  the  whole  it  is  hard  to  say  just  who  had  the 
better  of  the  two  day  sitting.  The  publishers,  who 
practically  held  the  floor,  brought  out  various  points 
in  their  examination  and  cross-examination  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Taylor,  Mr.  Clarkson's  assistant,  in  support  of  their 
previously  outlined  cases,  which  were  more  fully  gone 
into  during  the  hearing  of  the  appeals  before  the 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  last  January.  The  manufac- 
turers were  just  about  to  start  their  cross-examination 
when  the  session  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  and  post- 
ponement made  to  May  5. 

A  feature  of  the  inquiry  was  the  information  that 
wood  costs  are  not  yet  going  down,  and  in  fact,  so 
the  correspondent  is  given  to  understand  by  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  more  likely  to  go  higher  (with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Frances)  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  increased  cost  over  all  as  given  in  the  estimate 
will  range  from  one  dollar  per  cord  upwards.  The 
wood  used  by  J.  R.  Booth  and  now  going  into  his  costs 
is  around  $20  per  cord.  This  is  the  high  water  mark, 
and  the  value  this  company  places  on  the  cost  of  wood 
for  this  year's  operations. 

A  very  interesting  and  perhaps  finally  important 
reference  as  to  the  manufacturing  conditions  was  made 
on  Thursday  afternoon  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Donnaeona  Company  when  the  Con- 
troller Mr.  Robert  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  said  that  the 
September  costs  showed  an  increase  of  ten  dollars  over 
July,  and  the  December-January  costs  had  showed  an 
additional  increase  of  ten  dollars  over  September.  A 
twenty  dollars  increas'e  it  seemed. 

The  end  of  the  probe  is  not  yet,  for  the  inquiry  was 
adjourned  until  May  5th,  and  with  the  exclusion  of 
the  December-January  costs  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  a  still  further  session  will  have  to  be  called  and 
after  all  this  (if  it  stops  there)  is  wound  up.  ,  There 
are  the  appeals  before  the  Judges  of  the  Paper  Con- 
trol Tribunal  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers  was 
to  substantiate  or  make  evidence  to  back  up  their  con- 
tention regarding  the  certain  reductions  which  they 
claimed  should  be  made,  rather  than  an  attempt  at  dis- 
proving or  offsetting  the  advance  of  $8  per  ton  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pringle.  The  extent  of  these  de- 
duction summed  up  from  a  publiser's  standpoint  might 
run  all  the  Avay  from  $14  downwards.  It  will  be  left 
for  the  Controller  and  the  Judges  of  the  Control  Tri- 
bunal to  decide.    Meanwhile  the  $69  price  continues.' 

During  the  inquiry  it  developed  that  John  R.  Booth, 
Jaeksoti  C.  Booth  and  Fred  Booth,  together  draw  $90,- 
000  in  salaries  each  year,  half  of  which  is  chargeable 
to  the  newsprint  end. 

The  latest  principal  costs  and  figures  as  contained 
in  the  October-November  reports  which  were  filed  but 
not  road,  showed  for  five  of  the  six  mills,  Donnaeona, 
Fort  Frances,  Price  Bros.,  Laurentide,  and  Jolin  R. 


Booth  (the  exception  being  Spanish  River),  that  the 
average  manufacturing  costs,  exclusive  of  return  on 
capital  invested,  were  for  October  $49.22,  and  Novem- 
ber $52.82. 

The  figures  of  the  new  reports  on  groundwood,  sul- 
phite and  newspi'int  as  furnished  the  writer  were  as 
follows,  and  will  be  interesting  as  reflected  in  current 
prices  for  pulp  and  paper: 

Groundwood. 

Mill.      ,                       October.  November. 

Laurentide  $19.58  $17.67 

Price  Bros                           20.82  20.39 

Fort  Frances  '  ..    20.14  20.11 

John  R.  Booth  .........    20.55  25.92 

Donnaeona                           21.06  23.80 

Sulphite. 

Mill.                             October.  November. 

Laurentide                          $42.32  $42.68 

Price  Bros                           43.59  43.30 

Fort  Frances  ..  ..  ..   ..  *(none)  *(none) 

J.  R.  Booth                         53.56  59.64 

Donnaeona                          59.20  62.33 

*Do  not  manufacture  sulphite. 

Newsprint. 

Mill.  October.  November. 

LaiTrentide  $51.59  $46.74 

Price  Bros   45.86  46.43 

Fort  Frances   51.37  55.63 

J.  R.  Booth  **(none)  **(none) 

Donnaeona   50.29  53.33 

**Strike  situation.  Lower  production  in  Octo- 
ber-November. 
Counsel  in  attendance  were :  Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley,  K.C. 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  representing  the  newspaper 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Mr. 
George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C,  newsprint  section  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  George  F.  Hender- 
son, K.C,  John  R.  Booth,  John  F.  Orde,  K.C,  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  Senator  Ross,  K.C,  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Martin,  rep- 
resenting the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company. 

A  summarized  report  of  the  proceedings  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Pringle  ruled  out  the  evidence  of  W.  J.  Hagenah 
as  to  the  valuation  of  the  John  R.  Booth  plant,  and 
intimated  that  the  Control  Tribunal  simply  wanted  to 
get  at  the  correctness  of  figures  on  which  the  $69 
price  was  based. 

All  the  Judges  want  to  know  is  whether  these  esti- 
mates which  have  been  put  in  from  time  to  time  are 
backed  by  facts. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  the  manufacturers  were  not 
afraid  to  have  their  estimates  tested,  and  referred  to 
evidence  Avhich  had  been  given  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson, 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mills,  and  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sab- 
baton,  of  Laurentide. 

Mr.  Taylor  explained  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  cost  of  materials  to  increase  and  be  placed  in 
stores,  but  not  at  the  same  time  immediately  enter 
into  and  be  reflected  in  the  costs  of  manufacture. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
the  Controller  said  it  had  been  communicated  to  him 
that  the  whole  newsprint  matter  would  terminate 
immediately  with  the  signing  of  peace,  and  that  then 
the  control  of  the  paper   industry  would  go  by  the 
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board.  He  gave  it  as  being  his  opinion  that  a  final 
decision  be  arrived  at  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Pringle  decided  not  to  allow  the  December- 
January  costs  to  be  included  in  the  discussion. 

The  reports  of  the  official  auditor  were  put  in  and 
filed,  and  were  not  read.  Many  of  the  deductions 
contained  in  the  reports,  it  was  stated,  had  been 
checked  over  by  Price  Waterhouse  and  Company,  and 
that  though  the  principle  of  auditing  was  still  a 
question  of  conflict  between  publishers  and  manu- 
facturers, they  appeared  to  be  otherwise  agreed  to 
the  deductions  if  the  principle  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Tilley  introduced  comparative  figures  as  to  the 
adding  of  the  eight  dollars  per  ton  for  increased  costs 
to  the  Laurentide  mill  previous  to  last  September.  He 
claimed  that  in  every  instance  except  October  they 
showed  a  price  much  below  that  used  by  Mr.  Pringle 
in  fixing  his  price  in  September.  Regarding  October 
and  the  influenza,  Mr.  Tilley  said  the  co.sts  should 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  price  fixing,  as  such  a 
contingency,  like  strikes,  were  among  the  natural 
hazards  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Montgomery  attempted  to  have  the  December- 
January  costs  introduced,  saying  that  the  higher  costs 
in  October  and  November  might  not  have  been  so 
largely  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic,  as  to  the  nor- 
mal increases  in  expense,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  would  be  to  include  the 
December-January  costs  and  see  where  the  curve  of 
increase  would  fall.    The  request  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  Clarkson  said:  "We  have  adopted  principles 
and  policies  and  they  (the  newspapers)  have  asked 
for  certain  deductions  from  them.  T  understand  the 
appeal  tribunal  asks  us  to  go  over  the  figures.  We 
have  done  so,  and  so  have  the  accountants  for  the 
newspapers  and  the  manufacturers." 

Mr.  Pringle  said  the  situation  seemed  to  be  that  it 
now  rested  with  the  Judges  and  himself  to  further  go 
over  the  reports  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  To  this  sug- 
Sfpstion  Mr.  Clarkson  replied  "Exactly." 

Mr.  Henderson  complained  as  to  Mr.  Taylor  filing 
reports,  which  he  claimed,  he  had  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeinsr.  Such  a  report  was  the  July-Octo- 
ber report  sent  out  by  Mr.  Clarkson  and  afterAvard 
recalled.  "Is  it  right  to  spring  these  at  the  last  mo- 
ment? I  have  known  of  the  existence  of  one  of  them 
for  some  time,  and  have  vainlv  Avritten  three  times  to 
get  it." 

Mr.  Pringle  said  he  remembered  the  document  in 
oupstion,  and  that  it  had  been  sent  to  him  and  re- 
called, it  was  the  same  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  why  the  publishers  had  not  also 
returned  the  report  when  Mr.  Clarkson  had  requested 
thpm  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Clarkson  explained  that  Mr.  Tmrie,  manager 
of  thp  Canadian  Press  Association  had  been  asked  for 
it  and  had  refused  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Prinffle  finallv  ruled  that  the  documents  to  be 
nut  in,  in  this  connection,  must  bp  such  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's auditor  took  responsibility  for  it. 

The  presentation  of  the  auditor's  reports,  tosrether 
with  various  explanations  recardinp  some  of  them 
was  the  principal  matter  taken  up  at  the  Thursday 
mornirc  session  of  the  innuirv. 

One  of  the  nrinciDal  points  raised  by  the  newspa- 
pers was  the  inclusion  of  such  oharees  as  patriotic 
fund,  grants,  etc..  as  X'ost  char<res.  instead  of  pavin<T 
them  0U+  nf  nrofits.  Mr.  Clarkson 's  reports  indicat- 
ed that  the  deductions  made  as  asked  for  by  the 


newspapers  were  right  if  it  be  finally  decided  that 
such  items  should  be  eliminated  from  costs.  The  de- 
fence of  the  manufacturers  was  pretty  much  along 
the  lines  of  that  advanced  before  the  Paper  Control 
Tribunal,  when  it  was  broadly  argued  that  such 
grants  were  general  business  expenses,  and  were  pro- 
perly chargeable  as  had  been  done. 

In  the  report  on  the  John  R.  Booth  mill  the  audi- 
tor seems  to  lean  toward  acceptance  of  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Controller  was  wrong  in  adoping  a 
principle  of  averaging  for  the  purpo.ses  of  price  fixa- 
tion. The  effect,  according  to  the  report,  would  be 
about  29  cents  per  ton  reduction.  In  reference  to 
the  wood  costs  the  report  says:  "If  it  should  be  held 
that  all  wood  used  during  1918  should  be  averaged 
the  deduction  to  be  made  would  be  $4.39  per  ton  of 
newsprint  for  the, six  months." 

The  allocations  of  commissions  on  American  sales 
and  the  inclusion  of  wrappers  in  the  weight  of  the 
newsprint  production  at  the  Booth  plant  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Clarkson  report. 

Speaking  on  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers regarding  the  so-called  diversion  of  power 
from  the  Canadian  to  the  American  side  by  the  Fort 
Prances  Company,  Mr.  Taylor  agreed  with  the  view 
that  if  Canadian  power  had  been  taken  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  mill 
costs  on  the  Canadian  side. 

The  hearing  and  evidence  of  Sir  William  Price  was 
the  big  feature  of  the  Inquiry  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Tilley  went  to  some  length  in  questioning  on  cer- 
tain expenditures  on  river  improvements  and  dams. 
The  amount  expended  ranged  around  $226,000. 

Mr.  Tilley  went  on  to  argue  that  the  money  spent 
on  river  improvements  in  1917  as  well  as  in  1918  had 
helped  to  decrease  the  cost  of  this  year's  drive.  Sir 
William  did  not  altogether  accept  or  agree  with  this 
view.  He  explained  that  if  there  had  been  no  .such 
expenditure  in  1918,  that  what  was  left  in  the  river 
in  way  of  improvements  after  many  had  been  de- 
stroyed Avould  not  have  enabled  the  drive  to  get 
down.  In  one  instance  he  recited  how  one  series  of 
new  wing  dams  had  been  swept  away.  At  another 
stage  he  said  the  amount  of  saving  on  a  drive  largely 
depended  whether  the  spring  was  a  good  or  a  bad 
one  for  it.  Monies  spent  on  roads  wei'e  also  men- 
tioned. 

Questioned  as  to  how  much  he  thought  would  be 
spent  on  the  rivers  this  year.  Sir  William  said  that 
the  amount  would  be  around  $100,000,  part  of  which 
would  be  spent  on  opening  up  a  new  river. 

Sir  William  told  how  the  operations  of  the  M.S. A. 
worked  out,  how  mill  hands  had  decamped  and  that 
on  the  whole  the  mill  had  become  inefficient.  He 
also  stated  that  woods  costs  were  even  higher  this 
year  than  last. 

The  Controller  commented  that  he  thought  they 
were  coming  down.  Sir  William  said  they  were  com- 
insr  down  a  little  in  the  bush,  but  that  the  men  in  the 
mills  were  asking  higher  prices.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  lessened  cost  would  be  reflected  m  the  mills 
for  quite  a  while.  "Wood  costs  are  higher  by  quite 
a  bit,  and  coal  is  lower,  biit  we  will  not  be  using  our 
new  coal  until  September,"  said  Sir  William. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  on  Thursday  night  it 
was  found  that  a  convenient  date  for  continuing  the 
Tnquirv  would  not  be  until  May  5.  There  is  some 
possibility  of  the  advent  of  Peace  by  that  time,  and 
the  end  of  the  probe  business. 
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Soda  Pulp  Manufacture 

By  E.  SUTE  RMEISTER, 
S.  D.  Warren  Co.,   Westbrook,  Me. 


PART  VIII. 
(Concluded  from  Page  354.) 

[u  Part  I,  Mr.  Sutei'meister  discussed  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  cooking  liquor  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  materials  employed,  with  illustrations; 
in  Part  II,  the  recovery  of  lime,  with  analyses ;  the 
principles  and  practices  of  cooking  operations,  with 
•curves;  in  Part  III,  mill  practices,  with  data  relating 
to  woods  employed ;  modified  processes ;  and  by-pro- 
ducts of  cooking;  in  Part,IV,  digesters,  with  diagrams ; 
circulation  and  steam  consumption;  comparison  of 
rotary  and  stationary  digesters  ;  in  Part  V,  discharging 
^or  blowing  digesters ;  washing  the  pulp,  with  analyses 
of  black  liquor,  and  illustrations  of  apparatus ;  in 
Part  VI,  recovery  of  soda;  evaporating  systems,  with 
illustrations ;  in  Part  VII,  the  black  ash  furnace,  with 
illustrations ;  losses  in  recovery ;  leaching  systems ; 
black  ash  waste,  with  analyses. 

(This  paper  will  he  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
with  stiff  cover,  and  will  soon  be  available.    The  price 
will  be  50  cents  each,  or  three  copies  for  $1.00. — Ed.) 
Treatment  of  Fibres. 

The  fibre  from  the  wash  pits,  when  it  is  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  washed,  is  discharged  through  a  large 
pipe  or  sluice-way  into  a  stock  tank.  The  wash  pits 
are  often  arranged  with  a  water  pipe  fixed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  supplies  water  under  high  pressure 
to  the  fibre  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
stock  pipe.  "When  the  latter  is  open  the  rush  of  water 
through  this  pipe  loosens  up  the  fibre  and  dilutes  it 
sufficiently  so  that  it  will  flow  rapidly  to  the  stock 
tank.  At  the  same  time  a  stream  of  water  under  high 
pressure  is  directed  onto  the  stock  from  above  to 
loosen  it  up  and  wash  it  down  to  the  stock  pipe.  The 
time  required  for  this  operation  will  be  two  to  three 
hours  for  a  pit  holding  nine  tons  of  fibre ;  it  will  ne- 
cessarily vary  with  the  amount  of  fibre  in  the  pit,  the 
distance  to  the  stock  chest,  the  size  of  the  stock  pipe, 
the  water  pres.sure,  etc. 

The  stock  chest  into  which  the  fibre  passes  from 
the  wash  pits  is  placed  below  the  latter  so  that  they 
may  be  emptied  by  gravity.  It  should  be  sufficient- 
ly large  to  hold  a  considerable  supply  of  fibre  so  that 
a  delay  in  completing  the  washing  of  any  pit  of  stock 
mav  not  cause  the  rest  of  the  plant  to  be  idle.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  it  fitted  with  an  asritator  of  some 
sort,  which,  however,  needs  to  move  only  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  fibre  from  settling  permanently  at  any 
point,  for  if  this  takes  place  the  fibre  is  likelv  to  rot 
J»nd  turn  black.  The  concentration  of  the  fibre  iv 
the  stock  chest  depends  on  the  care  used  by  the  mm 
\n  emptying  the  wash  pits,  but  even  when  the  minv 
rnnm  amount  of  water  is  used  it  probably  seldom 
••♦^eds  2  per  cent  of  total  dry  matter,. 

Knotters. 

Prom  the  stock  chest  the  fibre  is  pumped  to  some 
form  of  knotter.  In  preparing  the  chips  no  attempt 
jp  made  to  remove  knots,  and  Avhen  chip  screens  arc 
not  used  there  are  also  present  large  slivers  and  some- 
times chunks  of  wood  from  the  ends  of  the  logs.  These 
are  not  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  cooking  liquor 
and  so  appear  in    the  stock    as  hard,   dark  brown 


masses,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  knotters  to  remove 
them. 

Knotters  of  various  designs  are  on  the  market,  and 
in  a  good  many  mills  home  made  devices  are  used. 
The  principle  of  all  such  apparatus  is  the  same— to 
bring  the  diluted  stock  into  contact  with  perforated 
or  slotted  plates  which  will  retain  the  knots  and 
coarse  pieces  while  allowing  the  finer  material  to 
pass  through.  The  perforations  are  large  enough  for 
shives  and  many  small  slivers  to  pass  through,  so  that 
the  stock  is  not  yet  sufficiently  free  from  them  to  be 
ready  for  further  treatment.  The  knotters  do,  how- 
ever, relieve  the  screens  of  much  work,  so  that  their 
capacity  is  greatly  increased. 


Fig.  26. — Worm  Knotter.  (Courtesy  of  the  Baker 
Mfg.  Co.) 

Figure  26  shows  a  general  view,  from  the  outlet 
end,  of  a  worm  knotter  which  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre,  and  is  also  capable  of 
doing  good  work  on  soda  fibre  when  plates  with  the 
proper  perforations  are  employed.  The  diluted  stock 
enters  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  shown,  and  is  car- 
ried through  the  cylinder  by  a  worm  inside,  which 
causes  it  to  travel  about  fifty  feet  before  discharging. 
The  good  fibre  passes  through  the  perforations  into 
the  vat,  from  which  it  is  removed  to  the  screens,  while 
the  knots  are  discharged  from  the  pro.iecting  ring  at 
the  end.  This  machine  requires  very  little  power,  and 
is  capable  of  handling  a  large  amount  of  stock. 

^Jiother  type  of  knotter  is  shown  in  gei?era.l  view 
\n  Fig.  27.  Within  the  outer  casing  is  a  shaft  on 
v;'hich  is  mounted  a  perforated  sheet  metal  drum.  Th.i<3 
'S  hexagonal  in  section,  and  is  in  two  parts,  one  of 
"fyhich  is  of  considerably  greater  diameter  than  the 
other.  The  stock  to  be  treated  flows  in  a  contimious 
stream,  through  an  opening  around  the  shaft,  into 
the  larger  portion  of  the  perforated  drum,  and  as  the 
latter  turns  it  is  dashed  round  vigorously  enough  to 
(5ause  all  but  the  knots  and  uncooked  chips  to  pass 
through  into  the  outer  casing,  from  which  it  goes  to 
the  screens.  The  knots  and  coarse,  undercooked 
pieces  are  discharged  at  the  end  opposite  the  inlet  onto 
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a  conveyor  or  into  any  suitable  container.  A  shower 
pipe  fixed  above  the  drum  assists  in  keeping  the 
plates  clean. 

A  simple  home-made  contrivance  to  do  this  work 
may  be  constructed  by  mounting  a  trough  with  a  per- 
forated bottom  over  a  good  sized  tank,  and  fitting 
it  with  a  scraper  conveyor  to  remove  the  knots.  The 
trough  sliould  be  given  a  fairly  steep  pitch  and  the 
stock  should  enter  through  a  gate  or  head  box  at  tho 
lowest  part.    In  order  to  get  a  good  separation  of 


Fig.  27. — Horizontal  Rotary  Screen.  (Courtesy  Sher- 
brooke  Machinery  Co.) 

fibre  and  knots  spray  pipes  should  be  so  placed  that 
as  the  knots  are  removed  by  the  scraper  they  are  giv- 
en a  thorough  washing  before  being  removed  from 
the  perforated  plates. 

Any  of  these  knotters  will  do  satisfactory  work 
when  the  stock  supplied  is  of  the  proper  density  — 
which  depends  on  the  type  of  machine — but  if  too 
little  water  is  used  the  fibre  cannot  pass  through  the 
perforations,  and  considerable  of  it  is  apt  to  be  lost 
with  the  knots.  The  home-made  apparatus  just  de- 
scribed is  probably  lesfs  subject  to  such  losses  than 
most  commercial  machines,  because  the  knots  are 
washed  before  they  are  discharged. 

The  coarse  material  removed  by  the  knotters  con- 
tains much  perfectly  good  fibrous  raw  material,  and 
as  it  has  already  been  partially  cooked  it  is  in  even 
better  condition  than  the  original  chips.  If  the  chip- 
per and  crusher  are  in  such  condition  that  majiy  knots 
are  present  it  is  well  to  collect  them  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  knotter  and  return  them  to  the  di- 
gester to  be  recooked  with  the  next  lot  of  chips. 
Screens. 

After  leaving  the  knotters  the  next  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  fibre  is  to  screen  it,  the  object  being 
to  remove  as  many  as  possible  of  the  small  shives  (im- 
perfectly cooked  bits  of  wood)  which  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  taken  out  by  the  knotter,  but  which  are 
too  large  and  contain  too  much  inerusting  matter  to 
bleach  well.  The  screens  used  for  this  purpose  are  of 
several  different  types,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
flat  diaphragm  screens  and  rotary  screens. 

The  diaphragm  screen  is  shown  in  perspective  in 
Fig.  28.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  upper,  heavy, 
wooden  vat  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  fixed  brass  or 
hronze  plates  with  very  narroAV  slots,  .010  to  .012  inch 
wide.  This  vat  is  clamped  firmly  to  a  base  in  which 
are  fixed  heavy  rubber  diaphragms.  These  are  given 
a  sliglit  up  and  down  motion  by  means  of  cams  at- 


tached to  the  shaft,  which  act  on  the  diaphragms 
through  pitmans.  In  operation  the  stock  flows  into 
the  vat  and  is  continuously  discharged  through  an 
opening  connected  with  the  space  between  the  plates 
and  the  diaphragm.  As  this  space  is  entirely  filled 
with  water  in  which  the  fibre  is  su.spended  the  mo- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  causes  it  to  surge  up  and  down 
through  the  slots  of  the  screen  plate,  keeping  the  lat- 
ter clear  and  in  condition  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
fibre.  The  outflowing  screened  stock  is  controlled  by 
a  gate  which  permits  the  depth  of  stock  in  the  vat  to 
be  regulated ;  this  in  turn  influences  the  rate  at  which 
the  stock  screens. 

When  using  this  kind  of  screen  for  soda  pulp  the 
dirt  and  shives  settle  on  the  plates  and  tend  to  work 
through  the  slots  more  than  is  desirable.  This  can 
be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  arranging  a  scraper 
conveyor  to  remove  the  shives  and  dirt  continuously 
From  the  surface  of  the  plates  or  the  screens  can  be 
set  up  in  series  as  is  done  with  sulphite;  the  last  of 
ihe  screens  in  this  case  would  produce  dirtier  fibre 
than  the  first.  Even  under  the  best  operating  con- 
ditions the  fiat  screens  cannot  be  considered  as  good 
for  soda  fibre  as  the  centrifugal  screens. 

One  type  of  centrifugal  screen  is  vertical.  With- 
in the  outer  casing  there  is  a  partition  formed  of 
screen  plates  of  cold  rolled  perforated  copper.  The' 
lower  flange  of  this  partition  is  bolted  to  the  edge  of 
a  divided  trough  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing  and  this 
trough  is  provided  with  two  outlets,  one  connecting 
with  the  space  inside  the  screen  plates,  and  one  with 
the  space  between  the  screen  plates  and  easing.  The 
stock  enters  this  screen  at  the  top  and  is  distributed 
by  centrifugal  wheels,  which  are  provided  with  cen- 
tral chambers  around  the  hub  and  ports  leading  from 
these  chambers  to  the  arms.  The  centrifugal  motion 
which  these  wheels  impart  to  the  pulp,  together  with 
the  air  current  created  by  them,  carries  the  stock 
against  the  wall  of  screen  plates  with  sufficient  force 
to  cause  the  desirable  material  to  pass  through  the 
perforations  while  the  coarse  material  and  dirt  drop 
down  on  the  inside.  The  two  portions,  good  fibre 
and  screenings  then  pass  out  by  the  two  separate 
openings  already  mentioned. 

This  screen  requires  only  about  15  h.p.  when  oper- 


Fig.  28. — Side-opening  Diaphragm  Screen  (Cour- 
tesy Waterous  Engine  Works.) 

ating  at  its  maximum  capacity,  which  is  about  25-30 
tons  of  soda  pulp  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  floor 
space  occupied  is  very  much  less  than  for  flat  screens 
of  an  equal  capacity,  and  very  little  attention  is  re- 
quired. The  screen  is  very  durable,  as  no  wood,  rub- 
ber, or  other  .short  life  material  is  used  in  its  con- 
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Struetion,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  the  screen 
plates  have  been  in  use  for  three  years,  and  were 
even  then  in  good  condition. 

Figures  29  and  29a  show  Uwo  views  of  a  horizon- 
tal type  centrifugal  screen.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  the  vertical.  The  stock  enters  the  funnel 
shown  at  the  left  of  Fig.  29;  the  screenings  are  dis- 


Fig-.  29. — "Quiller"  screen,  showing  pulp  inlet. 
Removal  of  part  of  casing  a.nd  of  screen  shows  vanes 
which  distribute  pulp  and  impart  momentum  to  car- 
ry it  through  the  screen. —  (Courtesy  Waterous  En- 
gine Works.) 

charged  from  the  spout  at  the  right  of  Fig.  29a,  and 
the  screened  pulp  is  delivered  through  the  large  open- 
ing extending  along  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

Sand  Settlers. 

After  screening  the  fibre  is  usually  put  through 
some  form  of  sand  settler  or  riffler  in  order  to  re- 
move fine  dirt,  sand,  cinders,  etc.,  which  have  proved 
too  fine  to  be  taken  out  by  the  screens,  but  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  finished  product.  These 
sand  settlers  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  long, 


Pig,  29a. — "Quiller"  screen,  showing  screenings 
discharge  (under  pulley),  and  pulp  delivery  outlet. 

—  (Courtesy  Waterous  Engine  Works.) 


low  troughs  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  placed 
some  coarse  material  such  as  cocoa  matting,  to  assist 
in  .  retaining  the  dirt  which  settles  out.  A  photo- 
graph of  such  a  sand  settler  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

The  pitch  of  these  troughs  is  very  slight, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  flow  is  comparatively 
low,  and  at  intervals  strips  of  board  are  fixed  across 


Fig.  28b. — Horizontal  centrifugai  screen.  Stock  is 
fed  to  the  centre. —  (Courtesv  Sherbrooke  Machinery 
Co.) 


the  trough  to  still  further  cheek  the  flow  and  give  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  dirt  to  settle.  As  these 
boards  maintain  a  greater  depth  of  stock  at  the  enter- 
ing end  than  at  the  discharge  end  it  is  obvious  that 
the  velocity  increases  as  the  stock  passes  through  the 
riffler.  It  is  best  to  have  the  sand  settler  all  on  the 
the  same  level,  though  if  space  is  not  available  it  may 
be  divided  into  several  troughs  placed  one  over  the 
other.  In  this  case  the  flow  from  one  trough  to  the 
next  below  causes  violent  agitation  and  currents 
which  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  settling  of  the 
dirt.  Regardless  of  the  structural  details  of  the  sett- 
ler the  principle  on  which  it  operates  is  that  of  pass- 
ing the  stock,  mixed  with  a  large  volume  of  water, 
through  it  at  such  a  j-ate  that  the  dirt  will  settle  while 
the  fibre  is  carried  along  in  suspension.  This  in- 
volves a  careful  adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  stock 
to  water  and  of  the  rate  of  flow,  for  if  there  is  too 
little  water  or  the  rate  of  flow  is  too  great  the  dirt 
cannot  settle,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  is 
not  fast  enough  the  fibre  will  settle  out  with  the 
dirt  and  nothing  will  be  accomplished. 


Fig.  30.— Sand  Settlers. 
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The  nveraf?o  ])ulp  iriill  riffler  is  probably  construct- 
ed to  fit  the  space  available  rather  than  because  of 
definite  knowledge  that  certain  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.  In  fact  there  is  a  great  lack  of  satisf actor}' 
information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  just  what  should  be  the.  rate  of  flow  or  the  area 
or  volume  of  the  riffler  per  ton  of  fibre.  Because  of 
this  ignorance  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  pro- 
duet  of  a  mill  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  di- 
gesters, or  in  other  ways,  without  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  the  sand  settler,  the  result  being  that  fibre 
passes  through  it  too  rapidly  for  efficient  separation 
of  the  dirt.  There  is  good  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  this  apparatus,  and  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  would  probably  prove  very 
beneficial. 

Concentrators. 

All  of  these  processes  through  which  the  fibre  is 
put  after  leaving  the  wash  pits  require  that  it  be 
handled  in  a  highly  diluted  condition.  At  the  vari- 
ous points  in  its  course  the  following  amounts  of 
water  have  been  found  to  be  present  for  every  pound 
of  bone  dry  fibre. 

In  wash  pits   3.53  lbs. 

At  knottcr   87.74  lbs. 

At  centrifugal  screens  and  sand 

settlers   135.20  lbs. 

As  this  is  altogether  too  dilute  to  be  handled  pro- 
perly in  tlie  bleach'ing  .system  it  is  necessary  that  part 


Fig.  31. — Drum  Washer  Concentrator. 


of  the  water  be  removed.  This  is  accomplished  by 
numerous  devices,  amojig  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  worrn  knotter.  If  this  is  covered  with  plates  con- 
tain in  a"  small  perforations  the  fibre  will  not  pass 
through  to  any  extent,  while  the  water  drains  away 
rapidly,  being  aided  in  its  passage  by  the  tumbling 
over  and  over  of  the  fibre,  as  it  is  worked  along  bv 
the  worm.  When  used  as  a  concentrator  the  good 
fihi-e  is  delivered  from  the  same  point  as  knots  when 
jt  is  used  as  a  knotter  and  the  waste  water  is  drawn 
off  from  the  vat. 

Another  type  of  apparatus,  which  is  old  fashioned, 
but  is  still  doing  good  work  in  many  mills,  consists 
of  a  series  of  drum  washers  mounted  in  a  long  vat. 
Fig.  31  shows  a  photograph  of  this  type  of  concentra- 
tor. Each  wa.sher  is  octagonal  in  section,  and  is  con- 
structed inside  with  a  series  of  dippers,  which  scoop 
UP  the  water  and  deliver  it  from  an  opening  at  thf> 
axis  of  the  drum.  The  washers  may  be  coveted  with 
old  machine  wire,  but  this  is  apt  to  develop  holes 
tear  suddenly  and  considerable  loss  of  fibre  may  tak'* 


place  before  the  leak  is  discovered.  Perforated  sheet 
copper  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  for  covering 
these  washing  drums,  and  although  the  individual 
holes  are  larger  than  those  in  the  machine  wire  the 
actual  loss  through  them  is  no  greater.  In  this  ap- 
paratus the  highly  diluted  stock  from  the  sand  set- 
tlers enters  in  a  continuous  stream  at  one  end  of  the 
vat  and  is  worked  along  toward  the  discharge  end  by 
the  turning  of  the  washing  drums,  each  one  of  which 
takes  out  part  of  the  water  as  it  passes  the  stock 
along.  In  one  outfit  of  this  kind  in  which  there  were 
five  drums  in  series  the  average  results  during  a 
week's  run  proved  that  the  amount  of  water  per 
pound  of  fibre  was  reduced  from  1,248  lbs.  to  24.6.  In 
removing  this  water  a  small  amount  of  fibre  is  lost, 
but  if  the  covering  of  the  washing  drums  is  in  good 
condition  the  loss  is  very  slight.  From  a  number  of 
careful  tests  it  has  been  found  that  one  pound  of 
fibre,  or  rather  of  suspended  matter,  is  present  in  a 
volume  which  varies  from  5,700  to  11,500  pounds  of 
water.  This  lo.ss  amounts  to  about  1.2%  of  the  total 
fibre  pa.ssmg  through  the  concentrator,  but  as  it  is 
usual  to  carry  back  to  the  screens  about  half  of  this 
water  the  actual  loss  is  only  about  0.6%  of  the  total 
fibre.  Even  this  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems  for  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  suspended  matter  removed 
from  this  water  by  filtration  .shows  that  most  of  it 
consists  of  fragments  of  fibres  and  of  cells  from  the 
medullary  rays,  and  that  its  paper  making  value  is 
very  slight. 

After  leaving  the  concentrator  the  fibre  is  ready  to 
be  bleached,  and  is  usually  carried  to  the  bleaching 
system  by  some  sort  of  conveyor  or  by  pumping. 
THE  END. 


STRAWBOARD  MANUFACTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Commenting  on  the  strawboard  situation  in  Eng- 
land, and  referring  to  sample  of  the  product  of  an 
English  mill  using  English  straw  which  sold  at  £24 
Avhen  Dutch  board  was  £30.  the  "World's  Paper  Trade 
Review  says : 

"We  imagine  that  British  box  makers  will  be  very 
loth  to  use  foreign-made  boards  when  an  equally 
suitable  strawboard  substitute  can  be  secured  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Not  only  is  the  British  board  made  in 
our  own  mills,  but  also  from  our  own  material.  Our 
greatest  regret  is  that  bookbinders  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  that  a  board  better  than  that  made  by  the 
Dutch  is  available  from  our  own  mills  at  an  equal  or 
cheaper  price.  Two  years  ago  we  had  high  hopes  that 
the  problem  of  straw  utilization  and  strawboard 
manufacture  was  well  on  the  way  toward  solution, 
but  it  now  seems  obvious  that  very  little  prosrress  has 
been  made,  and  we  doubt  if  the  effort  to  oreanize 
the  collection  and  u.se  of  .straw  will  be  maintained 
now  that  the  war  is  over 

If  wft  had  the  same  initiative  and  organization  here 
as  the  papermakers  of  America,  the  subject  of  straw 
utilization  Avonld  have  been  thoroughlv  discu.ssed 
and  investigated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ti'ade  gener- 
ally. Statistics  and  mill  data  would  have  been  is- 
oued  for  the  use  of  the  mills  interested,  and  very 
probably  sound  progress  would  have  been  made. 
However,  we  are  a  conservative  lot,  even  now,  and  it 
is  already  evident  that  the  future  of  British  paper- 
making  will  be  much  like  its  past,  except  for  the  more 
direct  participation  and  influence  of  Governmental 
action." 
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ABITIBI  ITEMS. 

The  Toronto  "Globe"  takes  a  vigorous  shot  at  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  for  referring  to  earn- 
ings as  a  percentage  of  $5,000,000  common  stock.  The 
paper  declares  this  is  all  water  and  represents  no 
money  or  labor  investment,  but  only  a  government 
i  rented  right  to  use  timber  limits  and  water  powers. 
The  "Financial  Post"  comes  to  the  support  of  the 
company  with  a  battery  of  excellent  argument,  in 
which  we  find: 

"The  Abitibi  Company  secured  these  rights  under 
a  Government  policy  that  is  still  in  force  and  sup- 
ported by  the  'Globe,'  which  seeks  to  encourage  the 
development  of  unproductive     areas.      The  Abitibi 
Company  found  these  limits  a  forest  primeval,  and 
;   from  first  to  last  has  spent  from  $7,000,000  to  $8,- 
;   000,000  developing  this,  creating  an  industry  that 
j   produces  220  tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  and  saves  the 
country  from  the  danger  of  a  paper  famine,  and  in- 
cidentally has  enabled  the  'Globe'  to  get  its  paper  at 
a  lower  price  than  if  there  were  a  serious  scarcity 
[    of  print.   Moreover,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  pulp 
j    and  paper  are  shipped  every  year  across  the  boi'der, 
I    and  besides  the  general  advantage  of  a  distribution, 
help  the  cause  of  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.   It  took  over  lands  that  were  useless  to  the 
Government,  and  valueless  practically  for  settlement. 
It  made  the  lands  valuable,  worth  over  five  million 
dollars — not  for  settlement,  for  the  land  is  covered 
with  forest,  but  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing. 
"What  created  this  value?    Not  the  Government;  not 
contiguous  development,    for  there  has  been  none ; 
it  was  the  expenditure  of  the  company  in  millions 
of  dollars  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  along  the  T.  & 

N.  0.  Railway."   

The  pulp  departments  are  operating  only  to  the 
I  extent  necessary  to  supply  the  paper  mill.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  lessened  demand  from  smaller 
mills  that  have  been  able  to  make  their  own  pulp  re- 
quirements. It  is  expected  that  low  water  conditions 
will  revive  the  demand  for  pulp  from  mills  with 
plenty  of  poAver. 

W.  A.  Blake  was  recently  added  to  the  board  of 
directors.  He  was  president  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  last  year,  and  is  prominently  identified  with 
a  number  of  important  concerns. 

PUBLISHERS  COMPLAIN  AGAINST  McINTYRE. 

The  Publishers'  Paper  Company  filed  a  complaint 
that  A.  G.  Melntyre  misused  his  position  as  president, 
director  and  general  manager  in  making  an  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  company  with  the  Mooney  & 
VanDyke  Co.  of  Canada,  for  groundwood  pulp.  It  is 
stated  that  $10,000  was  paid  the  latter,  and  that  only 
$320  worth  was  delivered.  Melntyre  is  charged  with 
knowing  their  inability  to  live  up  to  their  agreement, 
and  that  the  Publishers'  Paper  Co.  did  not  authorize 

,     the  transaction.    A  refund  of  monies  is  demanded. 

I  Mr.  Melntyre  makes  a  general  denial  of  the  charges 
and  states  that  Avhile  he  made  the  contract  without 
a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  each  knew  of  the  deal- 
and  j^et  expressed  no  disapproval.  He  denies  that 
the  transaction  was  other  than  for  the  good  of  the 
company,  and  according  to  current  business  practice. 
He  says  the  complaint  was  not  filed  by  anyone  with 
authority  to  do  so,  as  the  directors  were  not  elected 
in  the  prescribed  manner.  He  asks  for  dismissal  of 
the  complaint,  and  demands  payment  of  costs  by  the 
plaintiff. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  rather  in  1908,  the  British  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Company  was  formed  in  Van- 
couver with  the  intention  of  immediately  starting  con- 
struction of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Nelson,  B.  C. 
It  was  the  intention  of  this  concern  to  manufacture 
wrapping  paper.  Nothing  ever  came  of  this  intention, 
however,  and  yet  we  still  occasionally  hear  of  some 
new  company  being  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  mill 
at  this  place.  There  seems  to  be  wood  and  water 
enough,  but  market  and  financial  conditions  have 
not  yet  made  the  proposition  a  feasible  one.  In  fact, 
announcement  is  made  in  another  column  of  the  in- 
corporation of  a  company  to  establish  a  mill  at  Fernie, 
B.  C.  ^ 

PULPWOOD  RE  FORESTATION. 

The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  in- 
tends to  begin  a  re-f  orestation  program  this  year  and 
has  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  in  this  work.  The  Commission  has  been 
co-operating  with  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  for  one  and 
two  years  respectively  in  re-forestation  work,  and 
considerable  headway  has  been  made.  The  initial 
studies  have  concerned  the  rate  of  re-forestation  of 
cut-over  pulpwood  lands  under  natural  conditions.  In- 
vestigations to  date  point  to  the  fact  that  it  will  take 
from  .50  to  100  years  for  spruce  and  balsam  to  grow 
to  merchantable  size  on  these  cut-over  lands,  where- 
as lumbermen  have  thought  that  re-forestation  would 
take  place  in  about  30  years.  Another  disquieting 
feature  the  investigations  have  disclosed  is  the  fact 
that  where  the  pulpwood  species  are  cut  down^  the 
new  growth  is  predominantly  hardwood  for  which, 
as  yet,  there  is  little  market.  These  scientific  facts 
are  of  paramount  importance  both  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  as  well  as  to  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, which  has  always  drawn  large  revenues  from 
the  forests. 


SOME  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  PROBLEMS. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
was  held  this  week  at  which  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Foi'estry,  Toronto  University,  gave  an  in- 
spiring address  on  "Some  Canadian  Forestry  Prob- 
lems." He  stated  that  the  conservation  of  the  wooded 
wealth  of  the  Dominion  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  that  the  forest  products  of  the  country 
were  valued  at  $116,000,000  in  1917.  The  industries 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  wood  in  some  form 
increase  the  wealth  of  Canada  by  $250,000,000  annually. 
Dr.  Howe  added  that  the  lumber  industry  with  an 
invested  capital  of  approximately  of  $150,000,000 
stands  third  as  the  prodiicer  of  wealth  in  the  Do- 
minion and  employs  50,000  people,  and  distributes 
annually  in  wages  $40,000,000.  The  forests  of  the 
eastern  provinces  contributed  during  the  past  ten 
years  through  sales  and  rents  around  $35,000,000. 


TO  EXPLORE  UNGAVA. 

The  steamer  Amherst,  carrying  the  first  group  of 
explorers  who  will  penetrate  the  wilds  of  the  Ungava 
for  development  work,  left  Quebec  on  April  8  for 
Clarke  City,  on  the  North  Shore,  whence  the  party 
Avill  proceed  inland  to  the  Ungava  region. 

Never  try  to  put  a  belt  on  when  it  is  in  motion. 
Many  a  person  has  lost  his  life  or  a  limb  by  doing 
so. 
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Technica 

SUMMER  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

As  a  development  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Tech- 
nical Section  in  establishment  of  a  class  of  Stndent 
Membersliip,  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  ac- 
tual contact  between  the  student  and  the  industry  by 
encouraf,nng  mills  to  employ  students  in  the  summer 
vacation.  After  "feeling  out"  the  mills  belonging  to 
the  Association,  the  following  letter  is  being  sent  out 
to  the  colleges  and  universities: 

"Dear  Sir, — We  are  very  anxious  to  interest  stu- 
dents in  Canadian  Universities  in  the"  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Believing 
that  there  are  a  great  many  students  who  would  like 
to  spend  their  summer  vacation  in  both  useful  and 
instructive  work,  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  of  the  companies  who  are  members  of  this 
.Association  to  find  room  for  students  during  the 
summer  months. 

In  the  hope  that  some  of  the  students  may  consider 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  their  future  livelihood 
three  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25,  with  accompanying 
medals,  have  been  offered  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  this  Association  for  the  best 
essay  on  "My  Summers'  Work  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,"  and  this  offer  is  open  to  the  students  of  any 
Canadian  University. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  any  of  the  Canadian 
mills  for  the  summer  months  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
munerated at  the  standard  wages,  and  are  requested 
to  communicate,  in  the  first  place,  with  A.  L.  DaAve, 
Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section,  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  304  Shaughnessy  Building, 
Montreal. 

Some  of  tlie  mills  which  have  already  signified  their 
willingness  to  accept  students  under  these  condi- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que.,  10 
students  for  forestry  division. 

Rolland  Paper  Company,  St.  Adele,  Que.,  1  student. 
This  company  manufactures  high  grade  papers. 

Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merriton,  Out.,  manu- 
facturers of  book  and  writing  papers,  four  or  five 
students. 

McLeod  Pulp  Company,  Liverpool,  N.S.,  manufac- 
turers of  pulp,  1  student. 

Brorapton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  East  Angus, 
P.Q.,  5  students. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  have  vacancies  for  a  few  students. 

Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont., 
manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper,  6  students. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  1  stu- 
dent. 

Tnterlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merriton,  Ont.,  1  student. 
Powell  River  Company,  Powell  River,  B.C.,  manu- 
facturers of  pulp  and  paper,  6  students. 

Yours  truly, 
A.  L.  DA  WE. 

Secretary. " 

No  doubt  other  opportunities  will  arise  and  it  is 
honed  +hat  all  the  places  will  be  filled.  Two  ends 
will  be  served :  the  man  who  should  enter  the  indus- 
trv  will  find  the  place  he  belongs  in,  and  the  misfit 
Avho  might  have  fallen  in  by  accident  Avill  know  at 
least  one  thing  he  doesn't  want,  and  the  industry 
will  be  saved  that  many  deadheads. 


Section 

EXPERTISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  indicatioji  that  the  English  paper  maker  is 
working  up  to  the  need  of  the  expert  is  .shown  in  the 
announcement  of  Messrs.  Sindall  and  Bacon,  that  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  their  business  as  analyti- 
cal and  consulting  chemists,  they  have  removed  to 
larger  and  more  convenient  premises  at  27  Walbrook, 
ijondon,  E.C.  4. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-4.  Testing  moisture  in  pulp.  E.  B.  Slack.  Pulp  & 
Paper,  17,  No.  1,  p.  265  (1919).  It  is  shoAvn  that  a  3" 
strip  cut  across  the  whole  width  of  the  lap  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  lap,  that  for  hydraulic  pressed  pnlp, 
the  strip  method  gives  results  about  2%  higher  than 
the  wedge  and  than  the  whole  sheet,"  and  that  a  3" 
strip  cift  across  the  face  of  a  roll  represents  the  roll 
when  freshly  made.  For  testing  rolled  pulp  after 
storage,  it  is  recommended  that  a  3"  strip  across  the 
roll  be  taken  from  the  outside  layer  and  four  others 
from  layers  at  least  11/^"  inside  the  roll.  Tables  and 
charts  are  given  showing  the  agreement  of  the  re- 
sults of  various  test  methods,  and  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  various  lavers  of  rolled  pulp  after  storage. — 
R.  C. 

D-4.  Roberts'  brothers  invent  hydraulic  pulp  stone 
grinder.  Pai)er  Mill,  41,  No.  53.  The  burr,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  entire  face  of  the  stone  is  applied 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  which  may  be  varied  at  will, 
and  is  automatically  withdrawn  after  any  predeter- 
mined time  of  sharpening. — R.  C. 

E-2.  Purification  of  sulphite-cellulose  waste  lyes. 
H.  Achenbach,  Nussdorf.  Ger.  Pat.  306,898.  J.  S. 
C.  I.  37,  No.  24. — The  spent  liquor  from  the  digester, 
which  may  undergo  a  preliminary  purification  by 
spraying,  is  fed  into  the  top  of  a  scrubbing  tower 
packed  with  stones  and  allowed  to  trickle  down  in 
contact  with  ascending  hot  flue  gasses.  The  concen- 
trated liquor  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
Avhilst  the  vapors  containing  sulphur  dioxide  and 
volatile  acids  pass  away  through  the  hood  of  the 
tower,  into  a  horizontal  tubular  cooler  containing  ar- 
rangements which  facilitate  the  maximum  utilization 
of  the  cooling  water. — D.  E.  S. 

E-2.  Canadian  waste  sulphite  liquor  as  a  source 
of  alcohol.  V.  K.  Krieble.  Pulji  &  Paper.  17,  No.  5,  p. 
116  (191 9 ~). — The  be.st  Canadian  liquors  contain  as 
high  a  percentage  of  sugar  as  those  in  Europe,  and 
.should  yield  1%  alcohol  by  volume.  Two  classes  of 
liquors,  one  containing  20%  of  its  organic  matter  as 
sugars  and  the  other  28%.  It  was  concluded  that 
most  of  the  sugars  Avere  produced  before  the  seventh 
hour,  that  any  subsequent  temperature  of  over  145'' 
C.  reduced  the  yield,  and  that  the  first  sugars  destroy- 
ed Avere  the  fermentable  ones. — R.  C. 

E-5.  Indirect  cooking  by  forced  circulation.  Dr 
Albert  E.  Neilson.  Pulp  &  Paper.  17,  No.  5.  p.  105. 
fl919). — A  brief  resume-  of  sulphite  cooking  is  given. 
folloAved  bA-  a  complete  anah-sis  nf  the  Morterud  pro- 
cess.—R.  C. 

K-6.  Preparation  of  pult)  from  sugar  cane  for  pa- 
r»er  making.  W.  O.  Kazalsi.  Kitacruchi.  assitrnor  to 
U.  E.  Ridincfs.  Yokohama.  Japan.  U.  S.  Pat.  1.278.199. 
•T.  S.  C.  T.  37.  No.  24.  A  fibrous  composition  or  paper- 
making  pulp  is  prepared  by  treating  .sugar  cane  leaves 
with  water,  caustic  soda,  lime,  bleaching  poAvder  and 
sulphuric  acid. — D.  E.  S. 
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^UMTED  STATES  /lOTES 


A  special  committee  of  five  representing  the  Am- 
erican Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  given  through 
D.  A.  Smith,  one  of  its  members,  assurance  to  Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  that  the  organization  is  ready  to  give  the  full- 
est co-operation  of  the  paper  industry  to  any  plans 
Colonel  Woods  may  have  for  giving  the  war  veter- 
ans proper  work.  Colonel  Woods  has  charge  of  the 
Avork  of  providing  employment  for  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Practically  every  paper  mill  in  the 
country,  Col.  Woods  was  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  had  tak- 
en back  all  employees  discharged  from  the  service, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so.  He  asked  to  be  noti- 
fied of  any  case  of  paper  manufacturers  refusing  to 
do  so,  and  requested  the  names  and  addresses  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  entered  the  service  from  the  pa- 
per industry  and  have  been  unable  to  find  proper  em- 
ployment. 

The  Constantine  Board  &  Paper  Company,  whose 
mill  at  Constantine,  Michigan,  was  gutted  by  fire  last 
September,  with  a  los3  of  $200,000,  has  had  the  de- 
stroyed buildings  reconstructed  and  announces  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  resume  operations  on  or  before 
May  1.  The  new  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  50.000 
pounds  of  board  every  24  hours,  and  will  give  em- 
ployment to  about  60-  persons. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  made  public  last  week,  President  P.  T. 
Dodge,  referring  to  the  pulpwood  supply  of  the  con- 
tinent, says  that  owing  to  the  vast  consumption  for 
various  uses,  American  wood,  suitable  for  pulp,  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  remaining  stand  of  the 
company,  he  says,  is  largely  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, where  it  has  very  extensive  holdings  in  fee  and 
under  Crown  leases,  in  addition  to  its  holdings  in  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  Avood  from  leased 
Crown  lands,  says  the  report  is  not  available  to  the 
United  States  mills,  since  its  exportation  to  the  States 
is  prohibited,  although  exportation  was  permitted 
when  existing  leases  were  made.  This  grossly  unfair 
condition  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Wash- 
ington legislators  and  officials  to  protect  a  home  in- 
dustry. The  result  has  been  the  steady  groAvth  of 
Canadian  mills  with  no  increase  in  the  United  States 
for  some  years.  "Certain  it  is,"  concludes  the  re- 
port, "that  many  of  the  new  mills  in  the  United 
States — outside  those  OAvned  by  the  International  Pa- 
per Company — Avill  be  compelled  to  discontinue,  and 
that  the  industry  Avill  be  confined  largely  to  Canada 
Miul  European  countries.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
to  protect  its  interests  and  secure  nroper  profits,  the 
International  Paper  Company  Avill  be  compelled  to 
transfer  its  operations  in  nart  to  Canada  in  order  to, 
utilize  its  unexcelled  AA'Ood  holdings  and  water  po 
ers.  ■ '' 

According  to  the  annual  report,  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  last,  shoAv  a  net  after  taxes  of  $5,022,026, 
against  $8,851,503  in  1917.  The  surplus  after  pre- 
ferred dividends  Avas  $3,522,026,  equivalent  to  $17.82 
a  share  on  the  $19,704008  common  outstanding.  In 
1917.  the  surplus,  after  preferred  dividends,  Avas  $7,- 


390,402,  equivalent  to  $37.41  a  share  on  the  $19,750,- 
940  outstanding. 

Plans  for  launching  a  nation-wide  publicity  and 
educational  campaign  to  offset  the  propaganda  cir- 
culated before  the  Avar  by  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment that  German  made  dyes  and  chemicals  were 
far  superior  to  ,  those  produced  in  other  countries, 
Avere  outlined  last  week  at  the  convention  of  the  Am- 
erican Chemical  Society  at  Buffalo.  Details  of  the 
campaign  are  being  mapped  out  by  the  ncAvly  organ- 
ized dye  section  of  the  society  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Reese,  of  Philadelphia,  associated  with 
the  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company.  All  of  the  dye 
chemists  of  the  country  will  be  asked  to  become  af- 
filiated with  the  dye  section  of  the  society.  "Dyes 
made  in  Buffalo  will  soon  become  known  all  over 
the  world,"  said  William  H.  Nichols,  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  "Buffalo  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  dye  making  centre  of  the  world." 

William  S.  Culbertson,  member  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  addressing  the  convention 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Buffalo  last 
Aveek,  urged  the  enactment  of  tariff  and  unfair  com- 
petition laws  to  protect  essential  and  desirable  chemi- 
cal industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs, 
developed  during  the  war.  The  tariff  commissioner 
said  he  had  not  regarded  with  favor  the  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Great  Britain  to  provide  State  aid  for  the  dye 
industry  and  an  embargo  on  dyes  except  where  im- 
portations were  permitted  under  special  licenses. 
"The  alternative,"  said  Mr.  Culbertson,  "is  a  tariff 
AA^hich  Avill  equalize  with  a  fair  margin  the  conditions 
of  competition  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries." 

The  American  Seamless  Container  Company  was 
recently  incorporated  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  capi- 
talized" at  $300,000.  T.  L.  Corteau,  P.  B.  Drew,  and 
M.  M.  Clancy  are  the  incorporators.  The  new  con- 
cern Avill  manufacture  seamless  containers,  boxes, 
etc. 

The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  Avhose  mill  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  has  been  closed  since  the  Government 
power  restriction  order  Avent  into  effect  more  than 
a  year  ago,  resumed  operations  last  week.  The  mill 
is  noAv  being  run  at  capacity  day  and  night,  a  full 
force  of  60  being  employed. 

The  H.  S.  Ctocker  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
passed  on  April  1  into  the  hands  of  Sylvain  S.  Kauf- 
man, of  Los  Angeles,  his  brother,  Eugene  Kaufman^ 
and  William  H.  Loaa^c,  of  San  Francisco.  The  con- 
cern has  been  for  more  than  sixty  years  under  the 
control  of  the  late  H.  S.  Crocker,  and  his  heirs.  It 
has  been  reincorporated  under  the  same  title,  with 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  is  common  stock  and  $500,000  is  preferred. 
The  officers  of  the  reorganized  company  are :  Sylvain 
S.  Kaufman,  president;  John  T.  Gilmartin,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Eugene  Kaufman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Ohio  Public  Health  Bulletin  records  a  typhoid' 
epidemic  because  the  bleaching  poAvder  used  for  dis- 
infection Avas  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  guaranteed 
sti'ength.  so  the  bugs  got  by.    Chemistry  pays. 
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REVISED  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM  FOR  PULP 
AND  PAPER  LITERATURE. 

A  plassification  system  for  filing  abstracts,  litera- 
ture and  patents,  was  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Abstracts  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section.  It  was  voted  to  try  the  scheme  out  for 
a  year.  Since  that  meeting  some  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  received  and  important  changes  made,  es- 
pecially under  Forestry.  The  committee  invites  fur-' 
thor  criticism,  so  that  the  system  may  be  made  most 
satisfactory. 

So  manj^  members  are  using  this  scheme  that  the 
classification  of  abstracts  will  be  continued.  In  or- 
der to  supply  the  many  requests  for  copies  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  to  reprint  it,  and  this  occasion  is 
taken  to  make  a  few  necessary  changes — all  of  B; 
N-9  ;  P-1 ;  Q-4 ;  R-4 ;  R-9 ;  and  R-14. 

MAIN  DIVISIONS. 
This  index  is  divided  into  16  classes,  as  follows: 

A.  — Properties,  chemistry  and  testing  of  raw  and 

building  materials  and  finished  products. 

B.  — Forestry. 

C.  — Wood  preparing  and  equipment. 

D.  — Groundwood  manufacturing  and  equipment. 

E.  — Sulphite  manufacturing  and  equipment. 

F.  — Soda  and  sulphate  manufacturing     and  equip- 

ment. 

G.  - — Pulp  preparing  and  drying,  operation  and  equip- 

ment. 

H.  — Bleaching,  bleach  manufacturing  and  equipment. 
K. — Paper  manufacturing  and  equipment. 

L. — Articles  produced  from  pulp  and  paper. 

M. — General  equipment. 

N. — Power  generating  and  equipment. 

0. — Water  supply  and  equipment. 

P. — Safety  engineering. 

Q. — Planning  and  construction. 

R. — General. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  the  necessary  number  of 
sub-classes. 

The  classes  and  sub-clas.ses  can  be  further  extended 
as  required. 

As  far  as  possible  the  same  subjects  in  the  differ- 
ent cla.sses  have  the  same  sub-numbers,  for  example : 
Manufacturing  control  and  tests  is  sub-number  1,  by- 
liroducts  is  sub-number  2,  and  consumption  of  raw 

material,  unit  power  and  yield  is  .sub-number  3. 
*       *  * 


A.— PROPERTIES,  CHEMISTRY  AND  TESTING 


OF 

RAW  MATERIALS,  BUILDING  MATER- 
IALS AND  FINISHED  PRODUCT. 

(Note.- 

-Chemistry  and  testing  for  control  of  manu 

fact 

uring  processes  is  filed  under  the  various 
groups  of  manufacturing.) 

A. 

—  1 

Wood. 

A. 

—  2 

Rags. 

A. 

—  3 

Straw  and  similar  raw  materials. 

A. 

—  4 

Chemical  wood  pulp. 

A. 

—  5 

Mechanical  wood  pulp. 

A. 

—  6 

Fuel. 

A. 
A. 

—  7 

—  8 

Limestone,  lime,  sulphur  and  pyrites. 
Sodium  carbonate,  hydroxide  and  siilphate. 

A, 

—  9 

I'leach  and  salt. 

.\. 

in 

Water. 

A, 

1 1 

('lay,  Dtlicr  fillers  and  coatiiii:  iiiaterials. 

.\, 

12 

Size,  rosin,  starch,  alum,  glue  aiul  casein. 

A, 

,—13 

Dyes  and  colors. 

A. 

—14 

Paper  and  manufacturers  thereof. 

A. — 15  Cellulose  and  products  thereof. 
A. — 16  Building  material  and  metals. 
A. — 17  Oils  and  lubricants. 
A. — 18  Chemicals. 

A.  — •  0  Miscellaneous. 

B— FORESTRY. 

B.  —  1  Botany. 

B. —  2  Silviculture  (cutting,  bru.sh  disposal,  plant- 
ing, research). 

B. —  3  Protection  (fire,  insects,  fungi,  wind,  snow, 
animals,  etc.). 

B. —  4  Utilization  (logging,  logging  engineering, 
milling,  waste,  by-products,  distillation,  ac- 
counting, production,  consumption). 

B. —  5  Technology  (properties,  seasoning,  kiln  dry- 
ing, use  of  preservatives,  wood  substitutes). 

B. —  6  Engineering  (surveying,  mapping,  construc- 
tion, camp  management). 

B. —  7  Management  (mensuration,  finance,  working 
plans,  organization.) 

B. —  8  Grazing. 

B. —  9  Economics  (Forest  resources,  influences,  con- 
ditions, policy,  legislation). 
B. — 10  Markets  (domestic  and  foreign). 

B.  —  0  Miscellaneous  (text-books,  education,  reports, 

history). 

C— WOOD  PREPARING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

C.  —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
C. —  2  By-products. 

C. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

C. —  4  Wood  measurement. 
C. —  5  Transportation  and  storing. 
C. —  6  Slashing  and  saw  mills. 
C- —  7  Barking  and  cleaning. 
C. —  8  Chip  preparing. 

C.  —  0  Miscellaneous. 

D.— GROUND  WOOD  MANUFACTURING  AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
(Note.— For  pulp  preparing  and  drying  see  Class  G.) 

D.  —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
D. —  2  By-products. 

D. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

D. —  4  Grinding,  grinders  and  stones. 
D. —  5  Wood  treatment  for  grinding. 

D.  —  0  Miscellaneous. 

E.— SULPHITE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

(Note. — For  pulp  preparing  and  drying  see  Class  G.) 

E.  —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
E. —  2  By-products. 

E. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

E.—  4  Acid  making  and  recovery. 
E. —  5  Cooking. 

E.  —  0  Miscellaneous. 

F.— SODA  AND  SULPHATE  MANUFACTURE 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 
(Note. — For  pulp  preparing  and  drying  see  Class  G.) 

F.  - —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
F. —  2  By-products. 

yield. 

H\-  -  3  Consumptiiin  of  raw  material,  unit  poAver  and 

F. —  4  Li(|U()r  making  and  recovery. 

F.—  5  Cooking. 

F. —  0  Miscellaneous. 
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G— PULP  PREPARING  AND  DRYING— OPERA- 
TION AND  EQUIPMENT. 

(Note. — For  manufacture  of  pulp  and  equipment  for 
same,  see  Classes  D,  E,  P.) 

(J —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 

G. —  2  By-products. 

Q —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

G. —  4  Pulp  handling  and  conveying. 

Q. —  5  Washing  and  concentrating. 

(; —  G  Screening  and  riffling.    See  also  K. — 11.) 

(}. —  7  Refining. 

G. —  8  Wet  machines.  , 

G. —  9  Drying  machines. 

G. — 10  Pressing  and  baling. 

G.— 11  Save-alls.    (See  also  K.— 13). 

G. — 12  Shipping,  storing  and  weighing. 

G. — 13  Pulp,  quality  and  grading. 

G.  —  0  Miscellaneous. 

H.— BLEACHING,  BLEACH  MANUFACTURING 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 

H.  —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
H. —  2  By-products. 

yield. 

H. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  materials,  unit  power  and 
H. —  4  Bleach  manufacturing. 
H. —  5  Bleaching. 
H. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

K.— PAPER  MANUFACTURING  AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
(Note. — See  also  Class  6.) 
K. —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
K.—  2  By-products. 

K. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

K. —  4  Boiling  and  washing. 

K. —  5  Pulpers,  shredders  and  chests. 

K. —  6  Special  treatment  of  fibrous  materials. 

K. —  7  Beating  and  refining. 

K.—  8  Coloring. 

K. —  9  Loading. 

K.— 10  Sizing. 

K. — 11  Screening.  (See  also  G. — 6.) 

K. — 12  Paper  machines. 

K.— 13  Save-alls.    (See  also  G.— 11.) 

K. — 14  Finishing  and  incidental  operations. 

K. — 15  Newspaper  and  hanging. 

K. — 16  Kraft  and  wrapping  papers. 

K. — 17  Writing,  bond  and  book  papers. 

K.— 18  Boards. 

K. — 19  Coated  and  waxed  papers. 

K. — 20  Grease-proof     and  parchment  papers. 

K. — 21  Building  and  roofing  papers. 

K.— 22  Tissues. 

K. — 23  Special  papers  and  treatment  thereof.  (See 

also  class  L.) 
K. — 24  Packing,  warehousing  and  shipping. 
K. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

L.— ARTICLES  PRODUCED  FROM  PULP  AND 
PAPER. 

L. —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
L. —  2  By-products. 

L. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

L. —  4  Containers  from  paper  and  pulp. 

L. —  5  Artificial  silk  and  other  cellulose  products. 

L- —  6  Papier  mache  and  molded  products. 


L. —  7  Paper  yarns  and  products  thereof. 
L. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

M.— GENERAL  EQUIPMENT. 
M. —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
M.—  2  By-products. 

M. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 
yield. 

M. —  4  Mechanical  transmission. 
M. —  5  Repair  shop  and  accessories. 
M. —  6  Electrical  transmission,  motors  and  accessor- 
ies. 

M. —  7  Heating,  ventilation  and  lighting. 
M.—  8  Pumps. 

M. —  9  Transportation  in  mill  and  yard. 
M. — 10  Fire  protection. 
M. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

N.— POWER  GENERATING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
N. —  1  Manufacturing  control  and  tests. 
N. —  2  By-products. 

N. —  3  Consumption  of  raw  material,  unit  power  and 

yield. 
N. —  4  Boiler  house. 
N. —  5  Coal  and  ash  handling. 
N. —  6  Steam  plants. 
N. —  7  Hydro  power  plant. 
N. —  8  Internal  combustion  engine  plants. 
N. —  9  Electrical  power  generation. 
N. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

0.— WATER  SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
0. —  1  Water  supply  systems. 
0.—  2  Filter  plants. 

0. —  3  Purification  and  softening  plants. 
0. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

P.— SAFETY  ENGINEERING. 
P. —  1  Safety  appliances  and  practice. 
P. —  2  Education  and  hygiene. 
P. —  3  Social  welfare. 
P. —  4  Hospital  and  first  aid. 
P.—  5  Safety  statistics. 
P. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

Q.— PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 
Q. —  1  Town  planning  and  building. 
Q. —  2  Mill  plannig  and  building. 
Q. —  3  Construction  cost. 
Q. —  4  Concrete. 
Q. —  0  Miscellaneous. 

R.— GENERAL. 
R. —  1  Description  of  mills  and  items  relating  thereto. 
R. —  2  Biography  and  literature. 
R. —  3  Office  system. 

R. —  4  Business  relations  and  trade  customs. 
R.—  5  Statistics  and  market  reports. 
R. —  6  Manufacturing  system. 
R.—  7  Labor. 

R. —  8  Transportation  and  freight  rates. 
R. —  9  Tariffs,  taxes  and  laws. 
,  R. — 10  Financing  and  investments. 
R. — 11  Insurance. 
R. — 12  Manufacturing  costs. 
R. — 13  Societies  and  associations. 
R. — 14  Research  and  standardization. 
R. —  0  Miscellaneous. 


Tightening  or  guide  pulleys  should  be  applied  to 
the  slack  side  of  the  belts  and  near  the  smaller  pulley. 
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Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  was  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  last 
week  attending  the  fnneral  of  Charles  F.  Corning, 
Vice-President  of  the  Hubbs  and  Corning  Co.,  of  Bal- 
timore and  Richmond. 

F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  rioated 
paper  manufactnrers,  Toronto,  is  home  after  spending 
a  pleasant  winter  holiday  in  Trinidad  and  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  outing 
and  returns  in  fine  health.  C.  N.  Ramsay  intends 
leaving  the  latter  part  of  next  month  on  an  extended 
trip  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  will  be  absent 
for  some  time. 

Fred  L.  Ratcliff,  President  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper 
Co.,  Toronto,  who  with  his  wife,  has  been  spending 
some  weeks  at  various  points  in  Florida,  has  returned 
home  and  is  once  more  at  his  desk  and  enjoying  better 
health  than  he  has  for  many  months  past. 

A.  B.  Stovel,  of  the  Stovel  Co.,  the  well  known  print- 
ers and  publishers,  of  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  last 
week  on  his  way  back  from  a  trip  to  New  York  and 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

E.  Pullan,  of  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  England,  where  he  has  been  looking  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  export  trade  in  rags  and  other 
lines.  He  reports  that  the  great  barrier  in  the  way 
of  foreign  business  at  the  present  time  is  the  excessive 
freight  rates  and  shipments  at  present  are  limited. 

Joseph  G.  Mayo,  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
Mattagami  Pulp"  and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock  Falls, 
Ont.,  recently  resigned  and  has  gone  to  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  he  has  taken  a  responsible  position  as 
president  of  the  Ironsides  Board  Corporation. 

E.  A.  Crippen,  of  Toronto,  who  represents  several 
important  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  in  Can- 
ada, has  removed  his  offices  from  20  to  28  Royal  Bank 
Chambers,  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto..  Avhere  he  has  larger 
and  more  commodious  quarters. 

It  is  understood  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  estab- 
lish a  pulp  mill  in  Fernie,  B.C.  The  owner  is  C.  E. 
Hope,  and  the  proposition  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Fernie. 

The  dates  of  two  most  important  gatherings  have 
been  set.  The  sixty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Can- 
adian Press  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the  King 
Edward  hotel  in  Toronto,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  5  and  6,  and  an  interesting  program  has  been 
arranged.  Larger  quarters  than  usual  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  sessions  of  the  various  sections.  The 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Makers'  Association  Avill  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel 
in  Montreal  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  and  an  extra  attrac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  conclave  is  the  trip  which 
will  be  taken  by  steamer  from  Montreal  to  the 
Saguenay  river,  from  June  24  to  27.  The  business 
sessions  will  be  continued  on  board  the  boat,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  attendance  will  be  unusually  large 
and  representative. 


The  Canadian  Trade  Corporation,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  head- 
quarters in  Montreal  as  well  as  a  branch  office  in 
London,  Eng.,  to  carry  on  a  general  trading,  exporting 
and  importing  business.  C.  C.  Gardner,  formerly  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  new  organization. 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.. 
at  St.  John,  N.B.,  has  resumed  oeprations  after  being 
shut  down  for  some  time.  During  the  interval  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  have  been  made  to  the 
plant. 

The  new  pulp  plant  at  Beaver  Cove,  B.C.,  which 
will  have  an  output  of  forty  tons  a  day,  will  be  in 
operation  in  June.  The  equipment  is  now  being  in- 
stalled. The  company  will  also  operate  a  saw-mill 
with  a  daily  capacity'  of  125,000  feet.  W.  H.  White 
is  manager  of  the  company,  and  G.  C.  Pratt,  secretary. 
;nid  Chicago  capital  is  at  the  back  of  the  enterprise. 
The  company  holds  some  500,000,000  feet  of  hemlock 
and  larch. 

J.  V.  McNaulty,  formerly  a  widely  known  newspaper 
man  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  who  for  several  years  past  has 
been  manager  of  the  Western  Lumberman  at  Van- 
couver, and  R.  J.  Templeton,  editor  of  the  paper,  have 
bought  the  Pacific  Coast  Liimberman,  of  Vancouver, 
from  the  Edgeeumbe-Toombs  Co.,  and  have  taken  pos- 
session . 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  of  Toronto,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
well  known  advertising  firm  of  J.  J.  Gibbons.  Limited, 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Toronto  War  Sav- 
ings Stamp  Committee. 

The  coating  paper  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  is  closed  down  for  a 
few  days  owing  to  the  engine  having  to  be  shipped  to 
Gait  to  undergo  some  extensive  repairs. 

"Waterproof  Paper  Products  and  Their  Industrial 
Possibilities,"  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and, 
instructive  address  delivered  recently  before  the  Mont- 
real Branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
by  J.  A.  De  Cew,  of  Montreal.  Besides  substitutes  for 
woodenware  he  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
paper  cloth  industry,  and  the  vast  development  of  the 
use  of  paper  products.  During  the  past  decade  a  large 
number  of  new  uses  had  been  fo\ind  for  paper  pro- 
ducts, the  latter  even  supplanting  boards  for  concrete 
forms.  Future  developments  were  largely  tied  up 
i!!  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  make  paper  products 
waterproof.  The  real  development  and  commercial 
vrorth  of  paper  cloth  had  yet  to  be  demonstrated  al- 
though various  experiments  in  several  countries  had 
lieen  made  with  some  measure  of  success. 

The  many  friends  of  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  are  congratulating  him 
on  being  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  industrial  relations  in  Canada.  He  repre- 
sents one  of  the  largest  employing  firms  in  the  Do- 
minion and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  April  14.- — There  is  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  trade  in  all  lines  of  paper,  and  business  is 
getting  better  all  the  Avhile.  Considering  the  numer- 
ous disturbing  elements  such  as  the  tariff  legislation, 
the  income  tax,  the  signing  of  the  peace  terms,  and 
other  contingencies  of  the  future,  the  wonder  is  that 
business  has  kept  up  as  well  as  it  has.  Printing  es- 
tablishments and  publishing  houses  are  getting  bus- 
ier all  the  while,  and  jobbers  report  that  a  fine  trade 
has  been  done  in  all  lines.  Buying  is  being  conducted 
a  little  more  freely  each  week,  and  a  more  hopeful 
tone  prevails  all  the  while.  There  is  a  steadily  bet- 
ter outlook  for  export,  and  if  a  preference  is  granted 
the  British  Dominions  there  should  practically  be  no 
limit  on  the  volume  which  Canada  can  do  with  the 
Mother  Country  with  improved  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. 

There  is  at  present  being  produced  in  Canada  more 
book,  bond  and  writing  paper  than  the  Dominion, 
under  normal  conditions,  can  absorb.  This  was 
caused  by  the  starting  up  of  a  new  plant  some  months 
ago,  and  another  machine  is  about  to  be  added  to  an- 
other plant,  which  will  place  the  industry  in  a  fine 
position  for  export.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  pa- 
per manufacturing  business,  and  that  is,  it  either 
runs  behind  the  normal  demand  or  anticipates  it  when 
a  new  machine  is  installed,  and  requisitions  then  have 
to  overtake  production.  The  process  of  adjustment 
generally  extends  over  some  months,  and  book  and 
bond  paper  are  now  abundant  to  meet  all  Canadian 
needs.  Export  business  will  supplement  local  re- 
quirements, that  might  not  in  themselves  be  sufficient 
to  keep  all  plants  busy  and  running  to  capacity. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  busi- 
ness feels  that  Canada  is  on  the  eve  of  big  develop- 
ments. Not  only  has  the  Dominion  taken  a  foremost 
place  in  the  matter  of  newsprint,  but  in  a  pulp  sense 
it  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore.  As  much  of  the  sul- 
phite is  being  bleached  at  the  present  time  there  will 
be  a  Avider  demand  than  ever  for  the  product  and 
foreign  importations  to  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  Canadian  article.  It  is  less  than  three 
years  ago  that  the  output  of  bleached  sulphite  in 


Canada  was  not  over  sixty  tons  a  day,  and  now  it 
runs  to  several  hundred  tons.  One  company  alone 
by  the  end  of  1919  will  be  turning  out  260  tons  of 
bleached,  and  others  are  getting  ready  to  install  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  conversion  of  their  pro- 
duct into  the  bleached  article.  Prior  to  the  war  there 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Europe 
about  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  pulp  annually, 
and  this  quantity  is  now  probably  twice  as  valuable, 
and  Canada  is  going  to  meet  the  demand. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  devoted  to  re- 
forestation, and  the  fact  that  three  large  Canadian 
companies  have  combined  to  conduct  reforestation 
programs  shows  that  cognizance  is  being  taken  of  the 
future.  Initial  studies  are  being  conducted  concern- 
ing the  rate  of  reforestation  of  cut-over  pulp  wood 
lands  under  natural  conditions.  The  Commission  of 
Conservation  is  co-operating  in  this  most  important 
work. 

The  newsprint  investigation  seems  as  far  off  re- 
garding final  settlement  as  ever,  ,and  another  ad- 
journment has  taken  place.  It  looks,  as  has  been  con- 
tended for  some  time,  that  the  government  is  play- 
ing for  time  and  awaiting  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
terms  in  Europe,  Avhen  the  inquiry  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  called ,  off.  This  is  the  rumor  that  is  going 
around  at  any  rate.  The  extension  of  the  present 
price  of  .$69  for  some  time  and  other  omens  would 
indicate  that  the  report  may  be  true.  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  as  soon  as  Peace  is  declared,  the  probe  will 
end  as  regulation  was  adapted  as  a  war  measure,  and 
the  Government  will  be  thankful  to  be  rid  of  a  nasty 
problem.  The  federal  authorities  want  to  please  both 
the  manufacturers  and  publishers,  and  marking  time 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  dilemna 
at  this  juncture. 

The  Dominion  Postmasters'  Association  has  been 
meeting  at  OttaAva,  and  one  of  the  subjects  which 
created  considerable  discussion  was  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  handling  of  second  class  mail  mat- 
ter. It  Avas  pointed  out  that  all  second  class  matter 
is  carried  far  too  cheaply,  and  its  transmission  at  the 
existing  rates  constitutes  a  great  financial  loss  to  the 
country  each  year.    A  resolution  was  passed  calling 
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for  ail  increase  of  the  postal  rates  on  newspapers,  and 
tlie  prohibition  of  scrap  paper  as  wrappers.  It  has 
l)eeu  the  practice  of  several  publishers  to  cut  up  old 
newspapers  and  label  them  and  use  these  as  wrap- 
pers. The  wrappers  are  very  brittle,  and  frequently 
come  off,  causing  delays,  and  non-delivery  of  papers 
for  which  the  postal  department  is  unjustly  blamed. 

lousiness  in  the  rag  and  paper  line  is  only  fair, 
and  mills  are  not  buying  freely.  The  trade  hopes  to 
do  a  large  export  business  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  possibilities  have  been  investigated.  The  ocean 
freight  on  rags  is  now  31/2  cents  per  pound,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  one  cent, 'and  before  the  war  the  car- 
riage from  Toronto  across  the  water  was  as  low  as  45 
cents  a  hundred,  which  included  rail  haul  as  well. 
Some  cargoes  of  rags  have  been  sent  forward  of  late, 
but  the  quantity  is  limited,  and  if  there  was  substan- 
tial reduction  a  splendid  foreign  business  could  be 
undertaken.  England  is  in  the  market  for  large  quan- 
tities. 

There  are  more  inquiries  all  the  time  coming  in  for 
paper,  and  when  shipping  facilities  are  adequate, 
there  will  be  much  expansion  of  the  trade.  Produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  more  rapidly  becoming  ad- 
justed on  the  other  side,  and  reports  to  hand  are  to 
the  effect  that  a  better  tone  prevails  each  week.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  trade  with  Canadian  jobbers  and 
mills  has  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has 
across  the  border.  The  continued  activity  in  pulp 
and  paper  securities  shows  that  the  general  feeling 
is  one  of  confidence  in  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Prices  in  all  lines 
are  holding  firm,  and  the  reductions,  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  have  been  very  few,  and  over 
five  months  have  elapsed.  This,  in  itself,  constitutes 
a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  pulp  and  paper  ac- 
tivities during  the  coming  year.  As  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  great  ques- 
tion now  is  export,  so  that  the  surplus  quantities  will 
be  shipped  abroad  to  take  up  all  stocks  now  on  hand, 
and  cause  pulp  mills  especially  to  resume  their  wont- 
ed activity. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $28.00  to  .$2!).00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $65.00  to  $75.00 


Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $87.00  to  $89.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  . .  .  $100.00  to  $105.00 

Sulphate  $85.00  to  $90.00 

Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  •  $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3,521/2 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots   $3.80 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3,921/2 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1   $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2   $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2   $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3   $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3   $8.75 

Lodgers   18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds    ISi^e 

Light  tinted  bonds    141/20 

Dark  tinted  bonds    16c 

White  Wrappings  ..   .$5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)   I21/2C  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1    .$12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2   $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3  .  $10.50 


Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  $12.50  to  $14.00 

tJrey  Browns   $5.25 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)    13c  up 

Fibre   $7.35.  ..  .$7.35 

Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila   $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft   $9.00 

Glazed  kraft   $9.00 

Tissues,  l)leacho(l    $1.35  to  $1.90 

Tissue  (unbleached  sulphite*    $1.25  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap    $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila    90c.  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof    15e. 

Bleached  grease  proof    19c. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment    22c. 

Bleached  white  glassine    22c. 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints    8I/2C  to  9c. 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)   35  per  cent. 

Paper  bags,  kraft  271/2  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent. 

Gusset  bags  (manila)    35  and  15  per  cent. 

Straw  board    $75.00 

Chip  board    $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board   $80.00 

Filled  wood  board    $83.00 

News  board    $80.00 

Double  manila  lined  boMrd    $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  ohi))  back    $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board    $95.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3    .$75.00 

Tag  board    $155.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board    $115.00 

Pa.sted  board   1   $95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

X  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 

dei"-  one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  12. — Moderate  activity  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  paper  market  this  week,  and  prices  on 
most  grades  have  been  maintained.  Slight  recessions 
have  occurred  in  quotations  on  certain  grades,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  price  situation  shows  little 
change,  despite  the  absence  of  .strong  factors  in  the 
market.  Demand  from  consuming  sources  continues 
light,  buyers  absorbing  merely  hand-to-mouth  quan- 
tities of  paper  as  their  needs  arise,  and  evincing  prac- 
tically no  disposition  to  anticipate  their  requirements 
ahead.  The  fact  that  some  manufacturers  have  re- 
duced prices  a  bit  has  prompted  consumers  to  pursue 
an  even  more  conservative  policy  than  previously,  so 
that  the  lowering  of  quotations  has  had  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  from  that  desired.  Nevertheless,  the 
consumption  of  most  descriptions  of  paper  is  on  the 
increase  and  because  of  this,  consumers  have  neces- 
sarily been  compelled  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  their 
orders,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  promoted  a  better 
movement  of  supplies. 

Possibly  the  strongest  grade  of  paper  at  present 
is  newsprint.  Mills  are  ruuBing  at  very  close  to  capac- 
ity and  are  promptly  shipping  their  product  as  soon 
as  it  is  available.  Publishers  are  taking  their  full 
contract  allotments  and  searching  for  additional  sup- 
plies. Naturally  under  such  conditions,  prices  are 
firm,  and  job  lots  of  news  are  fetching  attractive  prices 
in  current  sales.  ' 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 


NEW  ADDRESS: 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of     42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Buenos  Aires,  Arg-entlne, 
Rio  d«  Janerio,  Brazil, 
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Book  j)apei's  also  are  firm  and  in  more  demand.  Re- 
ports from  mill  centres  are  to  the  effect  that  manu- 
facturers are  firadually  broadening  the  scope  of  their 
operations,  and  judfriufj  from  indications,  the  book 
paper  industry  is  enteriiij?  into  a  period  of  business 
activity  and  prosperity.  C'onsuraers  are  freely  inquir- 
ing for  supplies  to  augment  their  contract  commit- 
ments, and  are  placing  orders  for  .substantial  quan- 
tities of  paper  for  iinmediate  and  future  delivery. 
Prices  are  firm  and  advancing.  Tissues  are  in  mod- 
erate call  and  quotably  steady.  Reports  have  been 
heard  of  manufacturers  granting  slight  concessions  in 
price  on  certain  grades,  but  the  popular  brands  are 
holding  steady  and  are  moving  in  a  consistent,  though 
somewhat  restricted,  manner. 

Fine  ])apers  show  little  improvement.  Such  demand 
as  prevails  runs  more  to  the  low  grades,  and  buyers 
are  confining  their  purchases  even  of  these  qualities 
to  goods  directly  required.  Prices  on  some  kinds  of 
writing  papers  have  declined.  Competition  betwecTi 
mills  to  secure  orders  has  induced  some  to  lower  quo- 
tations, and  buyers,  apparently  feeling  that  the  long 
awaited  fall  hi  the  market  had  commenced,  are  hold- 
ing off  in  so  far  as  their  requirements  will  permit. 
Wrapping  papers  also  are  comparatively  qiiiet,  al- 
though they  are  moving  in  larger  volume  than  re- 
cently. Demand  is  noticeably  restricted,  however, 
and  in  this  instance  also  runs  toward  the  cheaper 
grades. 

Boards  are  steadily  picking  up  in  point  of  activity. 
Box  makers  are  laying  in  spring  supplies  and  are 
purchasing  with  much  more  freedom  than  has  char- 
acterized their  attitiide  for  some  months.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  7io  consumers  who  are  stocking  up  be- 
yond their  actual  requirements.  No  one  doubts,  appar- 
ently, that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  all  the  board 
wanted  when  they  want  it,  and  consequently  are  not 
buying  ahead.  In  view  of  this,  predictions  are  made 
that  the  usual  mid-summer  period  of  dullness  in  the 
board  market  will  fail  to  develop  this  year,  for  it  is 
expected  consumers  will  be  in  the  market  off  and  on 
all  the  time. 

Groundwood. — Very  little  change  has  occurred  in 
the  mechanical  pulp  situation.  Demand  continues  at 
a  low  ebb  and  business  during  the  present  week  has 
consisted  chiefly  of  transactions  involving  small  ton- 
nages of  pulp  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  carloads. 
Consumers  report  they  are  supplied  with  contract  pulp 
and  with  stock  on  hand  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  buy 
in  the  open  market  in  a  normal  way.  Indications  are, 
however,  that  reserve  stocks  at  consumiiig  plants  are 
being  rapidly  reduced,  and  grinders  look  for  demand 
to  expand  with  a  rush  in  the  very  near  future.  Quo- 
tations range  about  the  $26  per  ton  mark  in  the  East, 
and  while  talk  is  heard  of  some  supjily  being  avail- 
able at  slightly  lower  figures,  it  is  not  believed  that 
any  sizable  amount  can  be  bought  at  below  $'2G. 

Chemical  Pulp. — ^Chemical  pulps  are  in  restricted 
demand  and  the  market  is  dull.  Dealers  in  domestic 
pulp  and  importers  of  Scandinanvian  fibre  are  a  unit 
in  describing  conditions  as  unfavorable,  and  they  as- 
sert that  the  sales  they  are  putting  througli  have  little 
influence  on  the  general  trend  of  the  market.  The 
whole  truth  oF  the  iiuitter  seems  to  be  that  consumers 
are  not  in  need  of  fresh  supplies  of  sulphite.  Most 
of  them  are  relying  on  contract  shipments  and  are 
finding  these  am])le  to  serve  their  current  needs,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  iiulucement  for 
them  to  stock  up,  they  are  holding  aloof  as  buyers. 


Prices  are  easy  and  several  grades  prevail  on  lower 
levels.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  has  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket at  8.25  cents  per  pound  ex-dock,  while  foreign  un- 
bleached sulphite  has  declined  to  4.50  cents,  with 
sales  definitely  recorded  at  that  price.  Scandinavian 
kraft  has  fallen  off  in  price  to  a  marked  extent,  quo- 
tations now  prevailing  at  from  4.50  to  4.75  cents  a 
pound  on  the  dock.  Domestic  grades  are  relatively 
steady.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  held  at  between  $65 
i\u(l  $70  per  ton,  while  ea.sy  bleaching  sulphite  i.s 
(| noted  at  4.25  to  4.75  cents,  and  domestic  kraft  at 
4.25  to  4.50  cents. 

Rags. — Aside  from  one  or  two  grades,  very  little 
business  has  passed  in  rags  this  week.  Several  de- 
scriptions have  Tuoved  in  a  fair  way,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  they  have  been  going  into  other  chaimela 
than  for  pafier  mills.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  have 
ruled  fairly  active,  but  fibre  mills  have  been  the  chief 
buyers.  New  white  shirt  cuttings  also  have  been  sought 
for  export,  while  the  low-priced  grades  of  new  stock 
have  moved  toward  shredding  plants  in  moderate  vol- 
ume. Paper  mamifacturers  on  the  whole  evince  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  offerings  of  dealers.  Occasional 
sales  are  being  made,  but  mills  are  confining  their 
purchases  to  rags  found  available  at  attractive  prices 
or  those  which  they  immediately  need.  Thirds  and 
blues  of  repacked  quality  have  sold  at  around  3.25 
cents  per  pound  delivered  mills,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3.00  to  3.15  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  depending 
on  the  freight  rate.  No.  1  new  white  shirt  cuttings 
have  realized  around  10.50  cents  a  pound  in  sales  to 
exporters,  while  old  No.  1  repacked  whites  have  been 
offei'ed  by  dealers  at  5.50  cents  New  York,  and  street 
soiled  whites  at  about  3.00  cents.  Roofing  rags  are 
still  in  a  more  or  less  lifeless  position.  Felt  manufac- 
turers are  doing  practically  no  buying,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  just  what  actual  market  values  are.  Re- 
ports have  been  heard  of  scattered  sales  at  a  basis 
of  around  1.45  cents,  delivered  mills,  for  mixed  satinets. 

Paper  Stock — Demand  from  box  board  mills  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  old  paper  market  this 
week,  and  a  fairly  large  movement  of  the  low  grades 
of  stock  has  been  in  view.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has 
led  in  demand  and  sales  to  consumers  at  around  45 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  have  been 
numerous.  Folded  news  also  has  moved  in  good  vol- 
ume at  a  price  basis  of  about  60  cents  New  York, 
while  a  moderate  call  for  books  and  magazines  has 
exi.sted,  with  sales  recorded  at  an  average  figure  of 
1.30  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  packing  of  heavy  book 
stock.  Shavings  are  extremely  quiet  and  prices  are 
iu)miiud.  Current  transactions  rarely  involved  more 
than  a  carload  at  a  time  and  there  are  very  few  buyers 
in  the  nmrket  even  for  lots  of  this  minor  character. 
Kraft  paper  also  is  moving  more  slowly  than  it  has 
been,  while  no  important  demand  prevails  for  manilas. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — Only  a  routine  business  has 
been  done  in  scrap  bagging  and  old  rope.  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  has  sold  in  limited  quantities  at  around  2.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  1  domestic 
ma  nil  a  rope  is  available  at  4.00  cents  New  York. 


TELL  IT  TO  J.  KINDLEBERGER. 

.Mr.  Hoover  said  that  in  some  of  the  war-devastated 
countries  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
was  unable  to  leave  their  homes  becau.se  of  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  while  new-born  babies  in  Serbia  Avere 
wrapped  in  paper  because  cloth  was  not  available. 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  th?  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 

of    all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


J.  FORD  &  CO. 

Manufacture 

Hanging,  News,  Bag,  Wrapping 
and  Po^er  Papers; 

— also — 

Roofing,  Carpet  &  Lining  Felts 


Inquiries  are  solicited 


Address: 


Portneuf  Station,  P.  Q. 
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LINK-BELT  OPENING  MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  ever  increasing  deinaiid  for  Link-Belt  through- 
out the  Donninion  and  the  desire  to  render  customers 
in  the  eastern  section  better  service,  the  manufac- 
turers have  opened  a  branch  at  1195  St.  James  St., 
Montreal. 

A  liberal  stock  of  popular  types  of  Link-Belt  will 
be  carried  in  stock  at  Montreal  in  the  future  from 
which  all  orders  in  that  section  will  be  promptly 
filled.  This  will  not  only  enable  the  Canadian  Link- 
Belt  Company  to  render  its  customers  a  more  prompt 
service  .than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  but  will  also 
effect  for  them  a  considerable  saving  in  freight  and 
express. 

For  the  present,  the  Montreal  branch  will  serve 
largely  as  a  warehouse  all  engineering  assistance  be- 
ing rendered  by  the  Canadian  Link-Belt  Company  at 
Toronto,  where  Link-Belt  is  manufactured  for  the 
Canadian  market. 

Although  shipments  for  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
territory  will  be  shipped  from  the  Montreal  branch, 
all  correspondence  should  continue  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Canadian  Link-Belt  Company,  Toronto. 


MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  supply  all  neces- 
sary steel  work  for  an  eight  story  apartment  hou,se 
being  erected  on  Drummond  Street,  Montreal-  by  R. 
R.  DuTremblay.  The  value  of  the  steel  work  will 
amount  to  approximately  sixty  thousand  dollars. 


LESS  COAL  AND  MORE  EFFICIENCY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Canada  must  import  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  required  for  steam  mak- 
ing purposes  it  is  practically  necessary  that  the  high- 
est efficiency  be  maintained  in  the  use  of  fuel  sup- 
plied. One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  wasting  fuel  is  to 
throw  steam  away  without  extracting  from  it  the  last 
foot-pound  of  its  energy.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
lower  the  pressure  against  which  the  steam  operates 
Ihe  greater  the  amount  of  work  done.  One  of  the  recent 
important  developments  in  the  production  of  high 
vacuum  is  the  steam  jet  air  pump.  This  apparatus  is 
fully  described,  both  as  to  principle  of  operation  and 
construction  in  Bulletin  No.  113  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  from  the  Wheeler  Condenser  and  En- 
gineering Company,  Carteret,  N.J.  The  Bulletin  con- 
tains a  number  of  carefully  drawn  diagrams  shoAving 
details  of  the  pump  and  other  features  in  regard  to 
its  use.  There  are  also  a  few  illustrations  of  other 
types  of  apparatus  used  by  the  pulp  and  paper  mak- 
ers. 

The  majority  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada 
derive  most  of  their  power  from  Avater  powers  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
places  in  the  mill  where  the  maintenance  of  a  vacuum 
is  necessary,  and  where  the  apparatus  maniifactured 
by  the  Wheeler  Company  could  be  used. 


Wherever  there  is  dissatisfaction  in  the  working  of 
a  belt,  the  matter  should  be  taken  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously in  hand,  as  generally  when  the  real  facts  are 
ascertained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  trouble  is  not  with 
the  belt  itself,  but  is  on  account  of  overwork,  or  some 
irregularity  in  the  machinery. 

Pulleys  should  be  a  little  wider  than  the  belt  re- 
quired for  the  work,  and  should  be  slightly  curved 
about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  face. 


NEW  NOBLE  &  WOOD  CATALOG 

Within  a  few  weeks  The  Noble  &  Wood  Machine 
Co.,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  N.Y.,  will  present  to  the  Paper 
Trade  their  new  catalog.  The  catalog  will  contain 
about  150  j)ages,  with  cuts  and  descriptive  matter  of 
their  line  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery,  and  will  be  both 
interesting  and  valuable  to  paper  mill  owners,  super- 
intendents and  purchasing  agents.  A  mailing  list 
is  now  being  made  up  and  those  wishing  to  receive  a 
copy  of  this  book  are  requested  to  write  The  Noble 
&  Wood  Machine  Co.,  in  order  to  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  list. 


The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  has  sent  out  Bulletin  210,  a 
finely  done  96  page  book,  bound  in  cloth.  It  de- 
scribes the  Jeffrey  pivoted  bucket  conveyor,  e.special- 
ly  adapted  to  steam  jiower  ])lants. 


Wilson -Paterson  Co'y- 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  MONTREAL. 

AGENTS  FOR 


Caustic  Soda 
Soda  Ash 
Sal  Soda 

Sulphate  Alumina 
Calcium  Chloride 


Magnesium  Chloride 
Silicate  Soda 
High  Grade  Glues 
Dry  Colors 
ROSIN 


Direct  Shipments  or  From  Stock. 
WAREHOUSES  AT  MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO. 


Rustproof  elactic  paint.  Superior  to 
Graphite  or  Eed  Lead.  Defies  all  cli- 
matic conditions.  Used  by  Admiralty 
and  War  Office.  Made  by  Griffiths 
Bros.  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
SPIELMANN  AGENCIES,  Regd.,  45  St.  Alexander  St 


Montreal 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Electric  or  Hand    <J   Trollie;  Track*,  etc.  I 
NORTHERN  CRANJ,  WORKS  LTD.     -     Wa'.kerrille,  Ont. 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd 


GALT 


ONT. 


Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
*  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 
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aft 


Edward  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secret*ry 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass, 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


^3 


ole  Manufacturert  oi  Machines  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patenls 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Diwters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
liotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


Our  Combination  Emptying  '  ■)*•  ind  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-MaaioD  Hydraulic  D  laler  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  coTered  by  Canadian  Patcnlg  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Bosch  er 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  IS  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
ham  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg' 8 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD  TUB  EATING  ENGINE 


We  Manufacture  three  sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 

drioin,  miings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  lyt>e,  3-part  or  •»  ain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Enf  in* 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 
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EDITORIAL 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  presented  cures  for  in- 
dustrial unemployment  is  a  scheme  for  public  works. 
There  are  many  improvements  which  the  government 
could  undertake  and  which  would  provide  labor  for 
many  workmen  who  are  unemployed  at  the  present 
time  and  the  prosecution  of  which  would  stabilize  the 
demand  for  labor.  There  are  two  phases  of  this  idea, 
however,  which  it  seems,  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  the  large  sums 
that  have  been  spent  on  munitions  during  the  last 
four  years,  have  come  very  easily  into  the  hands  of 
finance  departments,  and  have  induced  habits  of  ex- 
travagance which  have  no  place  in  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  entering.  The  spending  of  public  money 
for  public  works  is  frequently  done  with  a  lavishness 
that  would  cause  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  man- 
agement of  an  industrial  organization.  Public  monies 
come  from  the  public  pocket  and  should  be  used  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  public  certainly  benefits  from 
better  roads,  better  railway  and  canal  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  public,  because  the  public  is  blessed 
Avith  perpetual  life,  will  benefit  from  such  long  dis- 
stance  improvements  as  replanting  burned  over  and 
other  waste  lands  into  productive  forests.  Also  the 
part  of  the  public  represented  in  the  workmen  who  are 
given  employment  in  such  work  will  naturally  bene- 
fit, but  none  of  the  advantages  is  reason  or  excuse 
for  the  waste  or  the  needless  expenditure  of  one  cent 
of  the  money  which  the  people  of  Canada  must  pro- 
vide. It  is  too  difficult  for  our  country  to  raise  funds 
for  carrying  out  such  a  program  as  may  be  necessary 
to  have  any  of  it  mis-spent. 

Another  phase,  and  one  which  is  closely  connected 
with  that  just  mentioned,  is  that  a  program  for  pub- 
lie  works  should  be  made  out  with  the  idea  of  stabiliz- 
ing labor  conditions  by  absorbing  unemployed  labor 
and  should  not  make  such  demands  on  labor  supplies 
as  would  cause  a  competition  of  public  employment 
with  agricultural  or  industrial  needs  for  labor.  Such 
competition  it  seems  would  result  in  an  artificial  de- 
mand that  would  unbalance  wage  schedules.  Such 
public  employment  should  be  at  fair  wages,  however, 
which  should  serve  as  actual  compensation  for  ser- 
vices rendered  and  not  be  in  the  nature  of  charity 
or  unemployment  insurance. 

The  idea  of  assuming  or  undertaking  public  works 
at  this  particular  time  is  especially  commendable  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  the  best  qualified  men  who 


can  be  found  to  take  charge.  If  carried  out  with  the 
intention  of  really  serving  the  people  and  doing  it 
economically  as  a  business  proposition,  there  is  every- 
thing in  favor  if  its  being  undertaken  and  started 
promptly.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  unemployment 
is  that  the  people  affected  are  almost  always  those 
least  able  to  provide  for  enforced  idleness  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  better,  both  morally  and  financially  for  the 
community  to  employ  such  labor  at  fair  wages  and 
receive  services  in  return,  than  to  permit  their  sup- 
port by  either  public  or  private  funds,  because  in  either 
of  these  cases,  the  public  pays  and  it  is  better  both 
for  the  public  and  for  the  workman  that  he  give  some- 
thing in  return,  and  the  more  nearly  even  the  ex- 
change the  better  will  be  the  feeling  on  both  sides.  So 
we  say  again,  we  need  public  works  and  the  under- 
taking of  needed  public  improvements  is  particularly 
to  be  encouraged  at  this  time  so  as  to  absorb  our  sur- 
plus labor,  but  we  insist  that  it  is  not  right  in  organiz- 
ing public  works  that  the  people's  money  be  wasted. 


FORTUNES  IN  RAG-PICKING. 

We  ordinarily  think  of  the  rag-picker  as  a  person 
of  very  humble  estate,  and  frequently  think  that  we 
are  conferring  a  favor  on,  if  not  giving  actual  char- 
ity to,  the  gentlemen  of  the  rags,  bones  and  bottles 
brigade,  when  we  sell  our  rags  and  waste  paper  for 
a  few  cents, 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  states  that 
rag-picking  and  the  collection  of  old  paper,  scrap-iron 
and  other  waste  represent  an  annual  turnover  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,000.  It  is  further  stated  that 
there  are  more  than  400  millionaires  in  the  United 
States  who  have  made  their  fortune  in  the  rag-pick- 
ing business.  Among  men  in  war  work  with  the  Waste 
Reclamation  Service  of  the  United  States  is  a  Harvard 
man  who  gave  up  a  position  worth  $10,000  a  year  to 
serve  the  Grovernment,  and  is  now  going  back  to  his 
rag-bags  and  waste  sorting  business. 

From  the  enormous  number  of  grades  and  vast 
quantities  of  this  material  that  come  into  the  var- 
ious paper  mills  making  many  kinds  of  paper,  one 
can  readily  appreciate  the  size  of  the  business  that 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
of  just  the  paper  mills.  The  paper  mills,  however, 
take  only  a  fraction  of  the  waste  that  must  be  col- 
lected and  sorted.  To  go  into  the  whole  field  would 
take  many  pages,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  a  few 
of  the  more  important  features.    In  the  first  place 
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we  have  the  fine  paper  mills  using  only  new  white 
cuttings  of  linen  and  cotton,  then  we  have  those 
making  the  next  cheaper  grades  of  rag  papers  which 
make  use  of  colored  rags  and  soiled  whites,  then  we 
have  the  mills  that  are  equipped  to  use  the  rags 
which  cannot  be  efficiently  bleached,  and  finally  the 
felt  manufacturer  who  uses  the  cheapest  of  the  rags 
that  go  into  the  paper  mill.  In  another  class  are  the 
mills  which  use  waste  paper,  and  here  again  we  have 
a  gradation  of  the  mills  making  such  papers  as  a  fine 
white  printing,  or  a  good  grade  of  bond  and  ledger, 
which  take  either  soft  white  cuttings  or  hard  en- 
velope cuttings,  and  the  like,  we  have  mills  equipped 
to  take  white  printed  papers  containing  a  high  class 
stock,  and  we  have  cardboard  mills  that  take  the 
lowest  grades  of  wastes. 

Besides  the  paper  mills  we  have  the  textile  indus- 
try, which  uses  enormous  quantities  of  the  woolen 
or  mixed  rags  that  are  of  no  use  in  the  paper  mill, 
and  from  them  make  a  large  part  of  the  woolen 
garments  that  we  wear.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for 
recovered  wool  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  more 
than  one  small  wool  garment  for  each  person.  Then 
there  is  the  enormous  industry  dependent  upon  the 
collection  and  recovery  of  old  iron,  and  there  are 
also  the  fertilizer  and  soap  industries,  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  rely  on  the  greasy  and  boney 
materials  that  are  recovered  from  garbage,  although 
these  hardly  come  into  the  field  of  the  rag-man.  An- 
other phase  of  the  industry  which  has  become  very 
important  of  late  is  the  recovery  of  the  tin  from  waste 
cans. 

And  so  we  see  that  what  looks  to  be  a  very  lowly 
job  turns  out  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  one 
of  our  sources  for  the  supply  of  certain  raw  mater- 
ials. 


POOR  JOHN  BULL. 

England  is  having  a  rather  difficult  time  getting 
.settled.  John  Bull's  family  has  been  through  a  most 
difficult  experience,  and  the  danger  in  some  respects 
is  not  yet  over.  From  what  we  read,  the  paper  indus- 
try is  about  as  completely  unsettled  as  can  be  imag- 
ined. There  is  apparently  no  definite  idea,  collec- 
tively, of  what  is  wanted.  Restrictions  are  removed, 
but  seem  to  be  still  in  effect.  Mills  have  bought  sup- 
plies, not  yet  delivered,  at  prices  that  obligate  them 
to  costs  greater  than  the  present  quotations  on  fin- 
ished paper.  Price-fixing  has  apparently  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  profits  to  meet  this  condition, 
which  all  thinking  persons  knew  was  sure  to  come. 
Paper  mills  want  pulp  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  some  want  all  foreign  papers  excluded  till  the 
industry  is  again  working  to  capacity,  while  others 
want  a  protective  duty  on  imports.  We  can  readily 
see  the  force  of  the  argument  for  re-establishment, 
but  we  feel  that  Canada  has  a  right  to  a  preferential 
call  for  pulp  and  for  such  papers  as  British  mills 
cannot  suppl.y  at  present. 


The  Industrial  and  Educational  Pres.s,  publishers  of 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  have  an  official  seal.  He, 
she  or  it,  was  caught  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and 
given  to  Captain  P.  W.  Wallace,  who  served  on  the 
Canada  Food  Board.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Fisherman,  published  by  the  same  concern.  The 
seal  was  presented  to  the  Press  last  week  by  Cap- 
tain Wallace,  and  was  christened  Admiral  Beatty, 
ye  editor  assisting  in  the  ceremony.  Beatty  has  a 
little  ocean  all  to  himself  in  cool  waters  of  the 
spring-fed  pond  on  the  grounds  of  the  Garden  City 
Press.  He  is  a  gray  seal,  about  four  feet  long.  Some- 
one started  the  story  that  there  was  a  mermaid  in 
the  pond. 


An  English  contemporary  says :  ' '  An  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Canadian  "news"  is  reported.  It  is 
said  to  be  whiter  and  firmer,  and  without  the  grey- 
ish-brown look  which  distinguished  it  during  the  war 
years." 


Winnipeg  still  has  visions  of  a  municipal  paper 
mill.  At  a  meeting  next  Monday  a  committee  will 
be  appointed  to  gather  information.  If  the  necessary 
by-law  is  passed,  it  is  expected  that  work  will  begin 
next  winter.  Some  people  think  the  "City  fathers" 
are  in  their  second  childhood. 


Italian  paper  makers  are  alive  to  the  need  of  tech- 
nical training  for  those  who  will  occupy  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  operation  of  the  industry.  A  one 
year  course  has  been  established  at  the  Institute  of  the 
Royal  Experiment  Station  for  the  Paper  Industry,  at 
Milan.  Special  courses  are  given  on  the  theory  of 
the  industry  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  analysis 
and  other  laboratory  work  in  connection  therewith. 
Work  began  in  November,  according  to  predictions 
in  L 'Industrie  delle  Carta  e  delle  Arti  Graphiche  for 
October. 


It  looks  as  if  Ontario  children  will  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend school  until  16  years  of  age,  and  to  continue  a 
shorter  term  each  year  until  the  age  of  18.  Provision 
is  made  for  proper  instruction  in  the  localities  af- 
fected. It  begins  to  look  as  if  Quebe*!  will  be  im- 
porting brains  for  some  time  to  come  unless  there  is 
more  encouragement  given  to  public  instruction. 


If  possible,  the  machinery  should  be  so  planned  that 
the  directions  of  the  belt  motion  shall  be  from  the 
top  of  the  driving  to  the  top  of  the  driven  pulley. 


The  Navy  League  of  Canada  is  issuing  a  series  of 
educational  leaflets  on  the  British  Navy.  They  will 
serve  to  show  why  and  how  Canada  should  support 
the  sea  force  of  the  Empire.  The  titles  of  the  parts 
received  are — Policy  of  the  Navj^  League  of  Can- 
ada; Heroic  War  Work  of  the  Merchant  Marine; 
British  Navy  and  World  Freedom;  British  Navy  in 
History.    Each  is  written  bv  a  different  anthoritv. 
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How  to  Determine  the  Composition  of  Paper^ 

ByE.  ARNOULD 


We  are  on  the  eve  of  resumption :  in  our  paper  mills 
young  managers  of  inanufacturing  who  hope  to  re- 
sume their  places  with  those  who  having  been  trained 
since  the  war  are  destined -for  the  career  of  paper- 
maker.  I  propose  to  write  now,  for  their  benefit,  a 
page  of  information  that  may  prove  serviceable  to  them 
on  the  interesting  question  of  determining  the  com- 
position of  paper.  The  first  condition  of  success  is  to 
learn  and  to  know  thoroughly  all  the  pulps  employed, 
their  particular  qualities  as  well  as  their  defects  and 
the  properties  which  distinguish  one  from  another. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  the  technical  reviews 
(and  I  still  keep  this  work  complete  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  interested)  the  varieties  which  constitute 
an  indispensable  record  for  those  occupied  in  the  in- 
dustry and  especially  the  superintendents  of  mills. 

Furnishes  are  made  of  all  descriptions,  under  various 
forms,  just  as  the  doctor  does,  who  combines  a  number 
of  substances,  rich  in  a  certain  therapeutic  property, 
in  quantities  of  suitable  proportions  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  relief  or  a  cure  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
afflicted  with  a  duly  verified  disease.  The  operation 
of  papermaking  is  conducted  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner,  determining  the  furnish  by  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  which  combinations  may  be  simple  or 
complex. 

For  ordinary  papers,  the  furnish  is,  of  course,  very 
simple  and  need  practically  consist  of  but  one  kind 
of  pulp,  selected  for  its  satisfactory  quality  and  low 
cost.  Thus  for  the  manufacturer  of  newsprint  and  sim- 
ilar kinds,  the  composition  of  the  most  elementary 
and  simple  character  known :  20  per  cent,  of  unbleach- 
ed sulphite  pulp;  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  mechanical 
woodpulp;  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  old  papers,  a  small 
amount  of  mineral  loading  and  rosin  sizing.  As  in  this 
class  of  paper,  the  weight  is  almost  always  uniform 
and  rather  light,  the  essential  feature  is  to  obtain  a 
sheet  of  such  strength  that  it  will  not  break  on  a  high 
speed  machine.  However,  there  are  newspapers  and 
newspapers,  and  to  quote  an  extreme  I  may  mention 
the  New  York  Herald  for  which  a  higher  degree  of 
whiteness  is  demanded  and  such  strength  in  the  sheet 
as  will  allow  the  reader  to  hold  it  unfolded,  without 
its  giving  way. 

There  exists  in  the  paper  trade,  a  very  national  rule 
to  the  effect  that  the  degree  of  whiteness  shall  always 
be  proportional  to  the  selling  price.  Consequently  the 
tint  of  a  paper,  even  its  coloring,  may  require  in  the 
furnish  the  employment  of  more  or  less  of  bleached 
pulp,  of  finer  pulp  of  a  special  coloring,  care  in  beating 
or  pulping,  more  or  less  suited  to  the  quality  and  the 
price. 

This  means  that  between  these  two  qualities  of  news- 
print there  will  be  a  scale  of  intermediate  kinds  of 
furnish,  a  simple  choice  of  pulps. 

Kut  when  we  have  to  do  with  fine,  semi-fine  or 
special  papers  it  is  quite  another  thing.  The  com- 
position is  complicated  by  more  numerous  elements. 


'Translated  for  Paper  from  Le  Papier,  Vol.  XXI, 
No.  11  (1918),  pp.  181-185. 


in  strictly  regulated  proportions  in  order  to  obtain 
papers  possessing  certain  qualities  and  properties  de- 
manded by  the  customer  or  in  their  use.  o 

All  the  science  of  the  papermaker  must  be  displayed 
in  all  the  different  cases,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  art  and  all  the  resources  which  the  variety  of 
pulps  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  some  fine  papers  only 
rag-pulps  are  used,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
substitutes  treated  chemically,  or  fine  paper  wastes  of 
the  same  kind.  These  may  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  all  the  rag  pulps  commonly  employed,  about  thirty- 
five  different  kinds,  which  can  compose  by  themselves 
almost  all  fine  papers.  Some  kinds  of  rag  pulps  may 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  the  furnishes,  on 
condition  that  the  sorting  or  picking  has  been  care- 
fully done  and  that  care  has  been  taken  in  the  pre- 
paration, in  view  of  the  change. 

The  study  of  the  preparation  of  these  pulps  is  a 
very  tedious  one  and  in  regard  to  their  employment, 
it  in  addition  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
each  kind,  and  a  calculation  of  their  yield  and  net  cost. 

Complete  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  difficult  to 
acquire  because  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  paper  mill  uses 
all  the  kinds  of  rag  pulp,  old  and  new,  and  in  addition 
all  the  stuff  of  flax  and  hemp  and  fibre  wastes. 

When  a  superintendent,  the  best  qualified  in  a  mill 
to  make  useful  researches  by  the  analysis  of  that  which 
the  type  of  paper  to  be  reproduced  contains,  recog- 
nizes, as  is  commonly  said,  a  salad  of  pulps  of  all  kinds 
in  a  paper,  the  properties  of  which  seem,  with  certain 
exceptions,  errors  in  principle,  the  ignorance  of  pre- 
cedent should  be  very  evident. 

There  are  formulas  that  are  quite  normal  or  com- 
prehensible but  suppose  there  is  found,  in  a  single 
furnish,  rag  pulp,  chemical  woodpulp,  mechanical 
woodpulp,  a  little  chemical  poplar  pulp,  straw,  or 
esparto,  well  this  is  certainly  absurd  and  contrary  to 
all  logical  practice. 

Before  any  other  consideration  of  price,  of  supply, 
of  any  difficulties  whatever,  the  choice  of  the  pulps 
which  are  alone  suitable  for  the  composition  of  a  fine 
paper  should  be  fixed,  in  order  that  the  quality,  the 
whiteness,  the  strength,  the  flexibility,  the  weight,  the 
opacity,  the  feel  or  the  inertness  will  be  considered 
by  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  pulps  intro- 
duced. The  price  paid  to  the  mill  should  never  be 
the  cause  of  delaying  this  operation  for  it  is  only  logi- 
cal, it  is  a  result  of  the  conditions  prescribed  and  al- 
most always  demanded  by  the  customer.  In  any  event, 
it  is  unwise  for  a  manufacturer  to  bind  himself  to  a 
stated  price,  before  he  has  completely  informed  himself 
as  to  the  components  that  should  enter  into  the  type 
to  be  reproduced.  Mistakes  are  costly  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful.  I  have  known  a 
skilled  salesman,  of  forty  years  experience,  to  send  me 
an  order  for  very  white  paper,  at  a  price  not  very 
high,  without  noticing  that  the  sample  was  couched 
on  both  sides  with  a  coating  of  8  grams  of  barium  sul- 
phate. However,  if  it  is  agreed  formally,  without 
reservation,  to  reproduce  any  sample  of  paper  at  a  stip- 
ulated price,  there  .should  be  no  hesitation,  it  must  be 
made,  as  nearly  like  as  possible  in  all  its  features,  even 
if  money  be  lost  on  the  order.    If  there  is  quibbling. 
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or  cheating,  if  it  is  made  nearly,  there  is  exposure  to 
a  call  for  aecountiiif?,  for  possible  discount  to  the 
dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  the  customer.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  best  to  inform  the  customer  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  as  to  the  quality  and  first  cost  of  the 
paper  but  that  if  he  will  not  agree  with  the  evidence, 
you  will  honor  your  agreement  all  the  same. 

Do  these  remarks  not  indicate  how  necessary,  how 
indispensable  it  is  to  know  from  the  ground  up,  all 
the  pulps  and  to  be  able  to  properly  analyze  a  paper? 
In  the  case  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  sample 
of  paper  to  be  reproduced,  there  is  room,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  guided  by  the  composition  of  the  sam- 
ple, but  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  follow  it  blindly 
without  consideration  or  misgiving.  The  observer, 
after  the  verification  of  his  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  the  different  raw  materials,  should 
seriously  consider  the  presence  and  the  proportions 
and  not  make  a  final  statement  in  a  definite  way  until 
fully  convinced  and  assured. 

It  often  happens  that  a  shortage  of  pulp  at  the 
mill  compels  you  to  set  aside  the  principles  above 
commended  but  for  once  it  does  not  do  to  act  lightly, 
because  substitution  in  this  material  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  and  demands,  as  in  the  operation  of  counter- 
feiting, rather  more  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 

I  will  take  up  the  actual  work  of  the  superintend- 
ent preparing  the  furnish  of  a  new  paper.  Of  what 
importance  is  the  style?  There  is  always  room  to 
make  contrasts,  to  make  comparisons  between  the  sam- 
ple to  be  followed  and  other,  similar  papers,  already 
made  at  the  mill.  The  comparison  will  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  the  whiteness,  the  shade,  the  firmness 
to  the  touch,  the  sizing,  the  calendering,  the  feel,  the 
thickness,  the  opacity  and  the  flexibility.  These  data 
will  have  no  other  value  than  for  the  eye ;  the  touch, 
the  examination  of  an  observer  will  be  based  on  ex- 
perience and  long  practice  in  this  style  of  examination. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  paper  a  good  superintendent 
may  be  satisfied  with  this  simple  examination,  he  may 
estimate  the  proportion  of  mechanical  pulp,  if  there 
is  any,  and  the  quantity  of  mineral  loading  present. 
But  if  the  paper  departs  from  the  regular  qualities 
there  is  no  means  by  which  he  can  inform  himself 
exactly,  except  by  microscopical  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter and  quantities  of  the  pulps  he  should  employ. 
I  again  insist  on  the  imprudence  of  copying  and  adopt- 
ing as  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  anal.ysis  of  a  previous 
sample,  for  the  good  faith  of  the  manufacturer  may 
be  deceived  and  the  product  supplied  be  in  complete 
contradiction  with  the  principles  and  the  price  of  the 
paper.  It  therefore  seems  evident  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  to  make  a  complete  and  exact  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  paper  and  to  be  keenly  on  the  alert  for 
the  more  or  less  dishonest  practices  made  use  of  under 
the  name  of  competition.  T  would  advise  young  fore- 
men, who  lack  this  knowledge  to  take  the  necessary 
lessons,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  and  acquire, 
by  practice,  the  faculty  of  getting  through  a  matter 
advantageously  under  all  circumstances. 

There  are  still  manufacturers  who,  working  by 
empiricism,  do  not  believe  they  should  accept  this 
advice  and  who,  continuing  on  empirical  estimations, 
to  cut  off  all  these  instructive  questions  of  manufac- 
turing, finish  by  bearing  all  the  consequences.  But 
this  is  a  serious  mistake,  an  error  of  routine  or  of 
foolish  pride,  for  all  this  opposition  and  this  obstinacy 
sooner  or  later  is  pre.iudicial  to  the  progress  of  their 
business  aii  l  the  confidence  of  their  customers. 


After  a  long  experience  in  the  industry,  I  allow  my- 
self to  remark  to  those  who  wrap  themselves  in  routine 
aiul  the  least  effort,  that  they  act  so  only  because  of 
their  lack  of  the  true  science  of  the  business  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  practical  knowledge.  It  is  the 
same  with  those  beginners  who  will  not  assume  the 
sacrifices  of  a  systematic  apprenticeship  of  sufficient 
duration  and  who  believe  themselves  to  be  valuable 
men,  familiar  with  and  con.summate  in  the  manifold 
difficulties  of  the  business  of  paper  manufacturing. 
No,  whatever  the  man  may  be,  whatever  may  be  his 
intelligence,  his  theoretical  instruction,  his  activity, 
his  changing  about  from  mill  to  mill,  he  requires  more 
than  ten  years  of  constant  work  in  the  mills  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  problems  of  industrial  responsibility 
that  rest  on  the  superintendent  of  a  paper  mill  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  the  confidence  of  all  those  who 
surround  and  assist  him. 

Thus  for  instance,  a  very  small  detail  among  the 
visible  and  exterior  exactnesses  in  examining  a  sam- 
ple of  paper  that  is  to  be  reproduced  and  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  determining  on  a  furnish,  is  to 
.iudge  accurately  of  the  whiteness  of  the  original 
pulp,  that  is  to  say  the  actual  state  of  the  paper  in 
question  without  any  coloring.  This  recognition,  this 
starting  point,  is  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  give 
in  the  composition,  the  right  percentage  of  white, 
dull  or  unbleached  pulp ;  but  it  indicates  what  will  he 
the  proportion  of  coloring  to  be  added  to  the  pulp  to 
produce  the  tint  of  the  sample  to  be  copied.  The 
incapables,  the  dubious  papermakers,  depend  only  for 
a  decision  on  a  preliminary  attempt  made  on  the 
paper  machine,  but  then,  what  of  the  delay,  the  time 
and  money  lost?  Still  it  is  sometimes  wise,  even  in- 
dispensable, to  have  recourse  to  the  test  on  a  small 
scale,  but  only  when  dealing  with  important  orders 
with  special  quality  papers,  with  watermarks  of  exact 
dimensions.  This  study  of  the  basic  pulp  of  a  paper, 
is  incited  only  by  intuition  and  a  lengthy  experience 
in  these  investigations  as,  also,  the  acquisition  of  the 
sense  of  touch  of  paper,  which  conveys  information 
as  to  all  its  physical  characteristics. 

Close  to  a  good  superintendent  who  is  open  and  com- 
municative, the  young  foremen  assimilate,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  all  these  means  of  determining  the  basic 
state  of  the  pulps  by  his  methods  of  obser^^ing,  of 
judging  and  utilizing  all  that  is  explanatory,  of  the 
contents  of  the  furnish  and  the  change  it  must  undergo 
during  beating,  coloring  and  working  on  the  machine. 
Those  among  them  who  are  vain,  who  find  ever^-thing 
simple  and  easy  in  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  who  attach  no  importance  to  this  study  of 
detail,  remain,  in  spite  of  age.  managers  with  super- 
ficial and  incomplete  knowledge.  Better  than  that, 
they  teach  you  that  the  love  of  the  trade,  confidence 
in  one's  self  in  practice,  in  theory,  in  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, then  the  personal  feeling  that  results  from  en- 
lightened experience,  without  ceasing  to  be  reserved, 
without  ceasing  to  be  refreshed,  more  and  more  ra- 
tional, never  becoming  in  any  instance  disagreeable, 
or  causing  offence  except  to  the  ambitious  who  believe 
they  know  everything  and  that  in  everything  they  can 
touch  the  hand  of  the  master. 

A  mill  .superintendent,  who  in  all  fairness,  appre- 
ciates as  should  be.  the  goodAvill  and  the  individual 
capacity  of  each  of  his  subordinates  always  finds  him- 
self advantageously  seconded  and  gets  the  best  work 
out  of  them,  to  the  benefit  of  the  mill  he  is  connected 
with, 
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I  will  imagine  a  superintendent  preparing  the  nec- 
essary studies  to  determine  the  composition  and  the 
price  of  an  order  of  paper,  of  which  a  sample  has 
been  sent  him  for  exact  reproduction.  I  will  enum- 
erate the  factors  of  observation  in  the  order  known. 

1.  — Examination  of  the  sample  and  of  all  its  physical 
characteristics,  to  determine  the  class  of  paper  to 
which  it  seems  to  belong. 

2.  — According  to  this  class,  comparison  with  similar 
types  at  the  mill,  to  determine  the  basic  pulp,  its  Avhite- 
ness,  its  weight  and  its  coloring. 

3.  — According  to  its  hardness,  its  strength,  its  stiff- 
ness, or  on  the  other  hand,  its  flexibility,  detertnining 
the  method  of  beating,  short,  long  or  smeary. 

4.  — ^Determining  the  degree  of  sizing. 

5.  — If  dealing  Avith  a  special  paper,  I  submit  the 
sample  to  the  action  of  reagents  for  starch  and  for 
gelatin,  to  determine  their  presence  and  proportion. 

6.  — If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  paper,  of 
mixed  composition,  I  investigate  by  reagents,  the 
character  and  percentage  of  mechanical  pulp  or  its 
entire  absence. 

7.  — If  the  paper  is  coated,  I  examine  the  two  sides 
and  observe  the  grain  and  its  fineness.  If  it  is  calend- 
ered, I  note  the  surface  finish  and  investigate  the 
mathematical  handling  which  is  an  important  indi- 
cation. 

8.  — I  incinerate  2  or  5  grams  of  the  sample,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  exact  residue.  Examination  of 
the  ash  enables  me  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
loading  and  to  decide  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
choice  of  the  substance  or  on  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  changing  this  substance  for  reasons  of 
quality  or  price. 

9.  — I  determine,  by  means  of  comparison  sample  of 
the  same  weight,  same  quality,  same  calender  finish, 
the  degree  of  opacity  or  of  transparency  of  the  type 
to  follow. 

10.  — I  make  microscopical  analysis,  qualitative  and 
quantitative  of  the  fibres,  and  after  consideration 
and  verification,  I  note  the  percentage  of  the  pulps 
to  within  5  per  cent. 

11.  — If  the  paper  should  possess  a  given  tearing 
length  or  absorptive  property,  as  in  blotting  paper, 
or  filter  paper,  or  meet  the  conditions  expressed  in 
the  order,  I  verify  them,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
sample  submitted. 

All  this  work  has  taken  half  an  hour.  Informed, 
or  at  least  very  much  enlightened  on  all  these  points, 
I  reproduce  the  furnish  in  all  its  details.  If  I  control 
the  pulps,  all  is  well;  in  the  contrary  case,  I  make 
substitutions  by  means  of  those  I  possess  and  which 
are  suitable  and  I  determine  the  cost  price  to  the 
100  kilograms  (200  lb.)  gross  yield  of  paper. 

However,  at  the  moment  of  apportioning  the  per- 
»;entage  of  each  pulp,  in  bulk,  according  to  the  data 
of  the  microscopical  analysis  on  the  summary  exam- 
ination, it  is  always  well  to  reflect  whether  we  are 
not  deceived  or  have  not  made  a  mistake  and  only 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  in  conformance  with  th6 
rules  of  approximation  previously  determined  by  ex- 
perience. Thus,  ill  all  papers  there  is  a  certain  per- 
centage of  .strong  pulp  for  the  framework  of  the  sheet 
and  another  which  we  term  filling  pulp  or  loading 
pulp,  from  which  there  should  logically  be  but  little 
deviation  and  which  skilled  practice  brings  within  a 
trifle.  It  is  the  same  with  the  quantity  of  opaque,  flex- 
ible and  other  pulps  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  loading 
to  be  introdvic^d  so  as  fo  retain  10,  20  or  30  per  cent. 


in  the  finished  paper..  In  the  course  of  manufacture, 
the  beaterman  should  never  lose  sight  of  what  method 
of  beating,  what  duration  of  this  process  should  be 
followed  because  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the 
composition  and  the  mode  of  beating,  of  which  the 
particulars  and  the  careful  requirements  should  be 
entered  on  the  beater's  record  sheet. 

These  observations,  for  the  most  part  conventional 
in  form  and  scope,  stipulated  by  the  superintendent 
are  like  transmission  of  his  ideas,  of  his  conception 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  to  be  regulated  and  followed 
as  much  by  the  foreman  as  by  the  beaterman  and 
even  the  machinetender. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  to  be  under- 
taken the  manufacture  of  royal  record  of  20  kilo- 
grams, to  be  of  123  grams  to  the  square  meter: 

BEATING  RECORD 
X     Number  of  order.       •      H.     Number  of  Mill  order. 
Beathig  Engine  No.  i 

3000   kilos,   white,   slightly  blued,  calendered   50x65   of   20  kilos. 
500  sheets  per  ream.     VVeight  per  square  meter:     123  grams. 

Bleached    Sulphite,    K  H.  4  vats  of  20kg.  —  80k.  @  40  fr.  32. 

Bleached  Soda  pulp.K  H.  3  vats  of  20kg.  =  60k.  @  38  fr.  22.80 

Alfa   pulp,    bleached  i  vats  jjf  i8kg.  —  i8k.  @  42  fr.  7.50 

Linen  No.  3,  bleached  i  vats  of  i8kg.  —  i8k.  @'  50  fr.      3  24 

Ledger   broke  i  vats  of  i6kg.  =  i6k.  @  30  fr.  2.56 

^   ■      ■               ,.         ,       }°  y,^'^                            kg.  68.10  fr. 

Kosin  size    300  liters  (strained)  ,  , 

Sulphate  of  alumina     100  liters  (strained)  1  50  fr' 

Kaolin  with  starch      150  liters  (30  kg.)  @  8  percent  2  50  fr' 

Coloring.     Ultramarine  blue  j^o  fr' 
Method  of  beating.    Not'  to  be  beaten  too  "hard  at  the  leginninK  for 
art  hour. 

Duration.     Four  hours  (progressive). 
Smeary   beating   levelling   off.     One  hour. 

Observations.     Strong,  hard  paper,  stiff  not  breaking  on  the  fold. 
Cost  Price. 

Wood   fibers  and   others           174  kg   68  10 

Rag  fibers                                    18  kg   2,50 

Kaolm  30  kg  ,  3. 

Rosin  size. 

Sulphate  of  alumina    j  rg 

Coloring    i!20 

Calculated  on  yield  of  paper  76.30  fr. 

Normal  waste  on  woodpulps  g  percent 

Normal  waste  on  strong  linen  pulps  30  percent 

Normal  waste  on  kaolin  and  starch  45  percent 

Production.    174x8  —  13kg.  920  or  174 — 13,920.  160  kil. 

100 

Production.    18x30  —    5kg.  400  or    18 —  5.400  12,600  kil. 
100 

Production    30x45  —  13kg.  500  or    30 — 13,500.  16,500  kil. 
100 

Yield  of  the  beating  189k.  100 
189  kg.   100  cost  76-30;   1  kg.  costs  76.30 

189.10 

100  kg.  cost  76.  30x100  =  40  fr.  34. 

189.10 

In  accordance  with  this  method  of  calculating  the 
cost  price,  there  is  to  be  added  to  this  figure  of  40 
francs  34  per  100  kilos,  the  cost  of  packing,  of  trans- 
■portation,  the  discount  and  all  other  expenses  of 
manufacture  and  general  expenses  and  there  is  thereby 
obtained  the  net  price  at  the  mill  per  100  kilograms 
of  saleable  paper.  I  have,  of  course,  simplified  all 
the  calculations  of  cost  price  because  our  only  pur- 
pose in  this  article  is  the  manner  of  properly  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  paper. 

In  the  case  of  an  order  including  several  sizes  of 
different  weight  per  square  meter,  that  is  to  say,  the 
smallest  under  100  grams  and  the  heaviest  above 
this  weight,  it  will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  paper  may 
have  the  same  qualities  and  properties  required  to 
make  two  distinct  furnishes.  Obvion.sly  the  furnish 
of  the  lighter  sort  is  more  complete  in  the  beater  the 
duration  of  beating  is  slightly  longer,  the  charge  in- 
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trodueed  slifjhtly  increased,  on  account  of  loss  and 
is  raised  more  as  the  paper  to  be  made  is  lif^hter. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  pre- 
{)aring  different  furnishes  for  the  same  paper  of  var- 
ious sizes  and  weights,  that  the  greater  the  departure 
from  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  the  greater  the  var- 
iation of  the  weight  of  the  pulp  in  the  furnish  by 
beating,  as  well  as  the  mineral  loading  introduced, 
which  normally  decreases  in  weight  in  proportion  as 
the  weight  per  square  meter  of  the  paper  is  increased. 

It  may  be  understood  that  in  a  charge  otherwise 
equal  in  two  papers,  that  which  is  the  thickest  is 
much  more  brittle  than  the  thin,  the  reason  for  which 
is,  that  the  thicker  retains,  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture, more  mineral  substance  than  the  thin  paper. 
This  confirms  what  I  have  said  before  that  for  two 
papers  of  different  weights,  one  thin,  the  other  thick, 
both  before  being  finished  should  contain  the  same 
])ercentage  of  residual  charge,  and  that  which  is  the 
thinnest  should  be  preferably  the  heavier  loaded. 

For  all  special  papers,  fine  and  superfine,  the 
furnish  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  make  up  be- 
cause the  working  orders  are  sometimes  transmitted 
by  administrations  arbitrary  in  demand  or  by  per- 
sons or  department  heads,  who  have  arrived  at  an 
opinion  in  more  or  less  good  faith  by  reading  some 
treatise  on  papermaking  or  through  the  counsel  of 
some  unscrupulous  merchant,  which  they  have  only 
partly  understood.  The  following  are  some  instances 
of  this  character : 

1.  — Very  great  whiteness  is  demanded  at  a  price 
that  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  first  class  pulps. 

2.  — It  is  stipulated  that  the  paper  shall  be  very 
white  and  at  the  same  time  very  opaque  and  without 
loading. 

8. — That  the  paper  should  possess  great  resistance  to 
longitudinal  tearing,  with  the  provision,  that  the  cross- 
wise tearing  resistance  shall  be  equal  to  at  least 
60  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  length,  or  therefore  the 
average  of  two  lengths. 

4.  — Mineral  loading  is  to  be  tolerated  in  paper  re- 
quired to  be  of  great  strength,  at  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  knowingly  introduced. 

5.  — Much  handle  is  required  on  a  paper  which  may 
be  loaded  according  to  desire. 

6.  — You  ai-e  notified  that  the  tint  must  not  be 
transient,  must  not  change  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to 
the  light,  or  to  alkaline  or  acid  baths,  but  no  care 
has  been  taken  to  inform  you  that  this  priced  color- 
ing calls  for  an  additional  expense. 

7.  — It  will  be  impressed  upon  you  that  the  paper 
should  display  the  same  resistance  to  tearing  in  two 
directions  or  should  be  similar  in  one  direction  to 
the  other,  which  is  almost  impossible. 

8.  — It  may  be  demanded  that  a  paper  shall  have 
a  very  pronounced  grain  on  one  side,  but  not  on 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  or  that  the  grain  be  absolutely 
the  same  on  both  sides. 

9.  — An  exactly  similar  finish  for  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  at  least  it  will  not  be 
very  pronounced,  so  that  the  paper  can  pass  through 
the  dry  calender  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
machine. 

10.  — ^For  some  papers  it  is  demaaided  that  they 
shall  be  absolutely  free  from  particles  of  iron  or  of 
copper,  from  free  acid,  from  odor,  from  traces  of 
chlorine,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  all  these  corulitions  call 
for  very  exacting  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pulps  that  are  always  inadequate. 


There  are  thus  innumerable  surprises  insinuated 
into  the  specifications  that  may  accompany  an  order, 
and  which  it  is  very  prudent  to  recognize  thoroughly, 
study  well  and  state  very  exactly  to  avoid  com- 
plaints when  acceptance  of  the  order  is  refused. 

There  is  a  general  rule,  which,  aimed  at  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  in  a  paper  mill  and  which 
for  the  superintendent,  is  positive;  that  is,  that  he 
does  not  assign  to  one  foreman  any  more  than  to  his 
subordinate,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  to  manu- 
facture an  order  of  paper  of  shade  or  quality  infer- 
ior to  that  of  the  sample  supplied  and  which  is  to  be 
followed.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  coxirse  in  such  a 
ease,  that  the  mill  manufacture  this  order  with  little 
or  without  profit  rather  than  expose  itself  to  a  claim 
for  accounting,  the  dissatisfaction  or  loss  of  a  cus- 
tomer. 

It  is  therefore  wise,  in  case  of  an  error  in  the  fur- 
nish, to  resort  to  every  means  of  correction  that  re- 
mains possible,  or  if  this  causes  too  much  loss  of  time, 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage,  the  pulps  concerned 
for  another,  almost  similar  paper.  The  considera- 
tions relative  to  the  fixing  of  a  cost  price  for  all  or- 
ders, whether  before  or  after  manufacture,  have 
much  in  common  with  the  contents  of  the  furnish, 
but  I  should  make  them  the  object  of  another  opera- 
tion. T  should  add  that  the  good  combination  of  the 
pulps  in  the  beating  engine  plays  an  invaluable  part, 
first  for  the  beating  and  afterwards  for  the  work  of 
conversion  on  the  paper  machine. 

There  are  pulps  which  cannot,  by  any  means,  be 
beaten  together;  these  are  for  instance,  very  hard 
linen  pulps  with  the  strong  sulphite  pulp,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible,  with  soda  pulp.  I  do 
not  explain  here  the  reason,  each  may  seek  it  for  him- 
self, the  study  is  very  instructive. 

Does  it  seem  logical  to  beat,  at  the  same  time,  pulps 
having  fibers  of  altogether  different  hardness  and 
strength?  Is  it  not  taking  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
most  tender  kind  reduced  to  dust  while  the  hardest 
Avill  be  barely  shortened?  It  is  therefore  proper, 
either  to  beat  them  separately  or  at  least,  not  to  in- 
troduce the  most  tender  into  the  beater  until  the  oth- 
er has  been  reduced  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  half  or  three  quarters  of  the  beating  per- 
iod. 


At  present  there  is  no  production  of  wood-pulp 
or  paper  within  Siberia;  the  paper  market  of  West- 
ern Siberia  is  supplied  chiefly  from  European  Ru.s- 
sia  and  Finland,  while  Japan  has  recently  developed 
an  export  of  paper  to  Eastern  Siberia.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  small 
paper  and  pulp  mill  at  Tomsk,  but  the  project  wa."* 
abandoned,  presumably  for  lack  of  capital  or  be- 
cau.se  of  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  equipment  from 
abroad.  There  appears  to  be  an  attractive  opportun- 
ity for  the  development  of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Western  or  Central  Siberia  for  the  supply  of  the 
domestic  market,  and  some  progress  in  that  direction 
will  no  doubt  be  made  Avithin  a  few  years.  There  are 
also  possibilities  for  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  the  maritime  district  of  the  Russian  Far  East, 
but  in  view  of  the  increasing  production  of  Japanese 
pull)  ))a]ier  in  Northern  Jai)an  and  Corea  present 
commercial  prospects  of  .such  undertakings  in  East- 
ern Siberia  are  now  uncertain. 
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President  Bothwell  on  the  Pulpwood 
Embargo. 

"Removing  the  restrictions  from  the  exportation  of 
Canadian  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  would  not 
result  in  reducing  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  to 
American  consumers  although  it  would  reduce  greatly 
the  sale  of  Canadian-made  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
States,"  said  J.  A.  Bothwell,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  when  asked  what 
effect  the  proposed  removal  of  the  embargo  on  export 
of  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  would  have 
upon  the  industry  here.  Mr.  Bothwell  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  which  operates  mills  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  an 
impartial  opinion. 

"In  a  statement  issued  by  the  American  interests 
which  are  openly  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  export 
restrictions,  it  is  said  that  prior  to  1910,  when  the 
importation  of  pulpwood  from  Canada  was  unrestrict- 
ed, the  average  cost  of  prepared  wood  at  the  Amer- 
ican company's  several  mills  was  about  $10  a  eord- 
It  has  since  risen  to  as  high  as  $20.20  a  cord.  The  argu  - 
ment  is  advanced  that  if  Americans  had  the  right  to 
come  into  Canada  and  cut  wood  without  restriction 
the  price  would  come  down  and  cheaper  paper  for 
American  consumers  would  result,"  said  Mr.  Both- 
well.  "In  my  opinion  the  high  price  of  pulpwood  in 
the  States  is  not  due  to  restrictions  on  exports  from 
Quebec.  The  cost  of  pulpwood  in  Canada  since  1910 
has  advanced  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  in 
the  States,  the  dominating  factors  being  abnormally 
high  wages,  excessive  cost  of  supplies,  lack  of  efficient 
labor  and  increased  freight  charges.  These  factors 
would  not  be  affected  by  removing  the  restrictions 
on  export.  The  wood  would  still  cost  as  much  as  it 
does  to-day.  The  only  result  would  be  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wood  now  being  manufactured  into 
pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  would  be  exported  to  the 
States  and  used  to  keep  American  mills  in  operation. 
Some  Canadian  mills  would  either  have  to  close  up  or 
reduce  their  output,  capital  invested  in  the  industry 
on  the  strength  of  the  export  restrictions  would  suffer, 
the  demand  for  Canadian  labor  would  be  reduced  and 
Canada's  international  trade  account  get  a  further  set- 
back. 

"The  American  interests  have  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
which  is  meeting  in  New  York  this  week,  in  which  they 
ask  Congress  to  approach  the  Government  of  Quebec 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
complained  of.   In  their  appeal  they  say : 

"  'Unless  the  present  opportunity  is  grasped,  the 
future  of  newsprint  manufacturing  lies  in  Canada  un- 
der foreign  laws  and  with  the  industry  unresponsive 
to  our  regulations  and  free  from  its  share  of  taxes  to 
our  Government. 

"  'Unless  an  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood  is  assured, 
American  production  will  gradually  disappear,  the 
price-regulating  competition  of  American  mills  will 
cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market  and  the  Canadian 
product  will  reach  whatever  price  level  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  may  force  it  to.' 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Bothwell,  "What  effect 
such  an  argument  may  have  upon  the  interests  to 
whom  it  is  addressed;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  con- 


sidered from  Canadian  and  particularly  from  the  Que- 
bec point  of  view  it  affords  the  best  sort  of  reason 
for  allowing  the  present  arrangement  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. Our  authorities  certainly  will  not  Avant  to  do 
anything  that  will  prevent  Canada  from  becoming  the 
dominant  paper-producing  country  of  the  world." 


PAPER  AND  PULP  CONTROL  IN  FRANCE. 

A  French  Ministerial  decision  of  March  1st  estab- 
lishes a  temporary  control  on  all  imports  of  paper 
pulp,  paper  and  cardboard  other  than  that  used  for 
newspapers.  All  such  imports  will  henceforth  be  made 
exclusively  by  the  Comptoir  des  Pates  et  Papier,  154, 
Bid.  Haussmann,  Paris,  or  for  their  account,  by  ,  the 
State.  The  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction,  in 
agreement  with  the  Departments  concerned,  will  fix 
the  prices  at  which  the  goods  in  question  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Comptoir,  as  well  as  the  "quantities  and 
sorts  of  paper  to  be  imported.  All  import  licenses  will 
be  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Comptoir  and  the  basis 
of  calculation  for  their  re-sale  will  be  a  co-efficient 
of  the  foreign  products,  as  compared  with  the  national 
production.  The  Comptoir  will  likewise  enjoy  prefer- 
ential transport  arrangements  and  will  receive  a  com- 
mission on  business  transacted.  The  measures  referred 
to  likewise  apply  to  import  licenses  issued  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  present  decision  except  as  regards 
cost  price. 

The  decision  under  review  states  that  the  measures 
referred  to  cover  a  period  of  three  months,  subject  to 
extensions  for  like  periods  of  three  months,  but  must 
in  any  case  terminate  at  latest  on  December  31st,  1919. 


MAKING  PULP  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

It  is  stated  that  the  work  of  making  paper  pulp  at 
the  Queensland  Pine  Go's  mill  at  Yarraman  appears 
to  be  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  Acting  Director 
of  Forests  (Mr.  Swain)  has  informed  the  Minister  for 
Lands  that  the  company  is  observing  the  terms  of  its 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from 
tops  of  pine  timber.  The  Minister  for  Lands  states  that 
judging  from  reports  made  by  the  Director  and  re- 
ports from  the  South,  the  prospects  for  this  industry 
are  very  promising.  / 


JAMES  BEVERIDGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  James  Beveridge,  who  was  associated  with  sev- 
eral leading  British  paper  mills  as  a  chemical  engineer 
and  pulp  and  paper  expert  before  settling  in  Canada 
in  1901,  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  England,  renewing 
acquaintance  with  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Beveridge 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Northfleet  Paper 
Mills,  Thos.  Owen  and  Co.,  Ltd.  (Hyjerpen  Mills,  Swed- 
en), A.  E.  Reed  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Olive  and  Parting- 
ton, Ltd.,  and  is  widely  known  throughout  paper 
trade  circles.  He  has  been  connected  with  several  im- 
portant Canadian  enterprises. 


Strong  representations  are  being  made  by  many 
sections  of  the  trade  to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
protective  wedge.  Even  the  pulp  dealers  have  now 
joined  in  the  outcry,  though  as  likely  as  not  they 
will  be  the  first  people  to  object  to  it  when  it  comes 
into  general  use,  for  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  will 
suffer  if  a  preference  is  given  to  Canadian- pulp. — 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 
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CUTTING  METHODS  ARE  KEY  TO  FOREST 
WEALTH. 

Il  i-  of  the  f^reatest  iinpoi-tfmrc  that  we  fully  realize 
tliat  our  vir<:i'ii  forest  reJ^ouroes  are  by  Jio  means  in- 
exhaustible, but  that  they  can  be  made  so  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  jiroper  supervhsion  -over  the  methods  of  cut- 
tinjr.  This  means  the  practice  of  scientific  forestry, 
and  this,  in  turn,  involves  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  well-trainfed  and  tlioroughly-experienced 
foresters  iii  the  supervision  of  woods  operations. 
These  men  are  simply  not  to  be  liad  at  present,  but, 
with  the  ek)se  of  the  war.  considerable  numbers  will 
be  available.  Forestry  practice  in  Canada  may  be 
expected  to  receive  a  decided  impetus  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  men  who  are  now  rendering  such  valiant 
service  in  F]urope  in  producing  the  timber  supplies 
essential  to  military  operations. 

British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 
have  provincial  forest  services,  whose  duties  include 
supervision  over  cutting  operations  on  Crown  lands. 
In  the  West,  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  has  the 
same  responsibility,  in  regard  to  Dominion  forest  re- 
.serves.    Thus,  in  each  of  these  provinces  there  is  al- 


ready at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  techin  leal -forest  ad% 
ministration,  in  the  hands  of  men  educated  and 
trained  {)articularly  for  such  work. 

In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Provincial  For- 
estry Branch  is  concerned  primarily  with  forest  pro- 
tection, forest  nursery  work,  etc.,  but  has  no  direct 
administrative  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
cutting  regulations  on  Crown  timber  lands.  On  Do- 
minion lands  in  the  West,  similarly  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch  has  no  administrative  connection 
with  cutting  operations  on  licensed  timber  berths  or 
on  unilcen.sed  lands  outside  the  forest  reserves.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  technical  forest  ser- 
vice at  all,  though  the  Provincial  Government  has  for 
some  time  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Until  technical  forestry  methods,  based  upon  the 
best  business  considerations  from  a  long-time  point 
of  view,  are  put  into  effect  on  all  the  non-agricul- 
tural forest  lands  of  the  Dominion,  we  shall  be  min- 
ing our  forest  resources,  rather  than  treating  them 
as  a  crop,  and  shall  therefore  be  sacrificing  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  a  tem- 
porary advantage. — C.  L. 
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Totals.  .  !)7r).!)74  l.()!)7,r)7T  1,031,334  1,370,012 

This  cliart  seems  a  fairly  good  irulication  of  the  dependence  of  American  mills  on  Canadian  wood. 
■\s  this  is  largely  obtained  from  settlers,  it  means  a  heavy  drain  on  tbeir  future  resources,  especially 
where  cutting  is  greatly  in  ex(U'ss  of  the  need  of  land  for  agriculture,  and  where  it  it  is  not  properly  done. 
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SPANISH  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  River  News  there 
is  an  interesting-  series  of  pictures  showing  some  of 
their  recent  improvements  in  their  plant  at  Espanola, 
Ont.  An  extension  of  brick  and  concrete  contains 
nearly  10,000  feet  of  concrete  floor  and  an  eqtiai 
amount  of  wood  floor  area  for  the  use  of  the  finishing 
department.  The  loading  platform  is  provided  with 
hanging  roofs  so  that  there  are  no  obstructions  to  in- 
terfere with  trucking. 

A  new  i^enstock  is  being  put  in  together  with  the 
accompanying  water  wheel  and  the  generator  which 
it  drives.    This  is  unit  number  4. 

The  Locomotive  and  Crane  House  has  also  been 
built  to  house  this  part  of  their  equipment. 

Between  the  Drum  Barker  Room  and  the  Wood 
Koom  a  new  barked  wood  conveyer  has  been  installed. 
The  conveyer  is  of  the  6  chain  type  for  conveying  the 
barked  Avood  and  a  new  wood  chute  has  been  built  to 
the  Pulp  Mill. 

In  the  Drum  Barker  Room,  drums  numbers  2  and  3 
have  been  raised  and  number  one  will  also  be  placed 
on  a  new  level. 


PUT  HIM  IN  A  BEATER. 

An  Irishman  with  an  extra  large  stomach  Avent  to 
see  a  doctor  to  learn  what  could  be  done  towards 
having  it  reduced.  The  doctor  looked  at  him  with  a 
very  professional  look,  and  then  at  the  large  stomach, 
and  then  said:  "You  will  have  to  diet"  (dye  it).  At 
.this  the  Irishman  jumped  up,  much  offended,  with  the 
remark,  "Pwhat  do  yez  think  me  stomach  is  —  an 
Easter  egg?"— The  Pulp  Press. 


GIFT  OF  WOODLAND  TO  ONTARIO. 

A  most  unique  piece  of  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  Ontario  Government  during  t  he  past  week, 
when  Sir  William  Hearst,  Premier,  presented  a  bill 
to  make  possible  a.  jorivate  forest  reserve  in  Waterloo 
county,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  Mr.  Snider,  of 
St.  Jacobs.  It  is  provided  that  the  trees  may  only  be 
cut  with  the  consent  of  the  government.  It  was  stat- 
ed that  the  doiior  of  the  woodland  to  the  Crown  had 
created  a  precedent  of  private  co-operation  with  the 
policy  of  public  reforestation  and  the  Legislature  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  public  spirited  gift. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  WINDOW 
ENVELOPES. 

The  post  office  department  has  issued  new  regula 
tions  in  regard  to  window  envelo]:)es  about  whieli 
much  complaint  has  been  made  in  the  past  with  re- 
spect to  the  illegibility  of  firms"  names  and  addresses. 
The  regulations  go  into  effect  on  June  1st  next,  and 
among  other  provisions  is  one  that  such  envelopes 
shall  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which 
shall  be  placed  in  the  iipper  left  hand  corner  on  the 
address  side.  The  stationery  used  must  be  wlrite,  and 
it  is  announced  that  window  envelopes  not  conform- 
ing to  these  and  other  regulations  shall  be  unmailable. 


The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Co.,  Toronto,  has  taken 
over  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  the 
American  barking  drum  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Mr.  B.  Branch,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  Avood- 
room  operation  in  a  prominent  Canadian  mill  equi])|)pd 
AA'ith  these  drums,  is  in  charge  of  this  business. 


I'ictLire  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  "Der  Vprein  der  Cellulose  uinl  Papier  Chemiker^  to  Daily  Clironicle 
Paper  Mills,  Sittingbourne,  Eng..  about  ten  years  ago.  (Courtesy  of  Mr.  Fred  Barnes,  Shawinigan  Falls).  A 
number  of  distinguished  persons  are  sho\yn  in  the  group.  Reading,  left  to  right,  one  sees:  Seated  on  ground. 
Dr.  AVrede,  silicate  size  expert.  On  chairs.  Dr.  Klemm,  paper  chemist;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stevens,  author  of  "The  Paper 
Mill  Chemi.^t":  Robert  Donald,  late  editor  London  "Daily  Chronicle";  Herr  Schmidtmann;  Frau  Schmidtmann;  Frank 
Lloyd.  Mgr.'  Dir.  Edward  Lloyd.  Ltd.;  Frau  Ferenczi;  Mr.  Fifoot,  Mgr.  "News  of  the  World";  Herr  Ferenczi.  editor 
"Papier  Zeitung";  the  late  Chas.  S.  P.  Phillips,  editor  "The  Paper  Maker."  London.    Standing  behind  chairs:  E'red 

Barnes,  chemist;   ,  sub-editor  "The  Paper  Maker"r   .   .  two  managing  directors,  "Konigsberger 

Znllstoff  Pabrik"  anrl  "  Norddeutsi'h  Cellulose  Fabrik"  (Tilsit);  the  late  Clayton  Beadle,  author,  "Chapters  on  Paper- 
making,"  etc.,  collaborator  with  Cross  &  Buran  on  "Cellulose":  the  late  R.  G.  Hutchison,  inventor  of  the  Lloyd-^ 
Hutchison  drive  for  paper  machines,  used  on  Walniesley  machines;  R.  W.  Sindall,  author  of  "Technology  of  Paper- 
making,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  gentleman  with  the  beard,  standing  at  right  of  doorway,  coat  buttoned.  Othe;rs  in  the 
picture  are  members  of  the  staff  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd..  and  others  associated  with  the  British  and  German  pulp  and 
paj)ei-  iiidustr.v. 
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HOW  JACK  CANUCK  HELPS  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  New  York  Morning  Sun,  in  a  leading  editorial 
article,  under  the  caption  "Canada  our  trade  jewel," 
says: 

"What  is  this'  marvellous  Canada,  our  next-door 
neighbor  and  good  friend,  that  it  can  come  into  our 
markets,  war  times  or  peace  times,  and  buy  from  us 
as  no  other  nation,  population  unit  for  population 
unit,  begins  to  do?  Where  is  there  another  to  be 
prized  by  us  as  we  should  prize  this  staunch  ally, 
opulent  customer  and  near  kin?  How  high  is  the 
lijnit  Avhich  shall  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  re- 
lations between  that  country  on  the  one  side  and  our 
country  on  the  other  side  of  a  thin  boundary  line 
stretching  nigh  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific? 

While  the  war  waged  we  were  astounded  at  the 
magnitude  of  Canada's  part  in  it,  with  only  some  10,- 
000,000  inhabitants;  at  the  men,  the  money,  the  sup- 
plies Canada  sent  over;  at  the  materials  Canada  took 
from  us  to  help  keep  the  war  machinery,  the  indus- 
trial machinery,  the  business  machinery  of  the  Do- 
minion driving  at  top  speed.  But  here  is  the  war 
ended — ended  four  months  ago;  and  what  is  Canada 
still  doing  in  our  markets?  Only  more  and  better 
than  ever;  that  is  all. 

In  January  last  year  our  exports  to  Canada  went 
beyond  $50,300,000;  but  in  January  this  year  they 
topped  $55,700,000.  How  does  that  measure  in  our 
international  trade? 

Well,  compare :  All  Africa  bought  from  us  in  Janu- 
ary only  nine  millions  of  dollars  against  Canada's 
nearlv  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars.  All  Oceania  took 
from 'us  $27,400,000;  all  South  America  $52,000,000. 
All  Asia,  with  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
bought  from  us  only  six  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  Canada  with  its  few  millions  of  people. 

Consider  our  exports  to  Canada  for  the  seven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  January.  In 
the  corresponding  seven  months  preceding — all  war 
months— we  sold  to  Canada  goods  amounting  to 
$428,700,000.  That  was  huge.  Yet  in  the  corres- 
ponding seven  months  ended  with  last  January  — 
some  four  and  a  third  of  them  war  months,  and 
some  two  and  two-thirds  of  them  peace  months — we 
sold  to  Canada  goods  amounting  to  no  less  than  $542,- 
500,000, 

Compare  again:  To  all  Africa  our  exports  for  the 
seven  months,  $38,000,000;  all  Oceania,  $123,000,000; 
all  South  America,  $337,300,000;  all  Asia,  $475,400,- 
000.  Canada  was  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars  high- 
er than  Asia  and  eighty-two  millions  of  dollars  high- 
er than  all  Oceania  and  all  South  America  put  toge- 
ther. 

Compare  once  more :  In  the  seven  months  Canada 
bought  from  us  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  more 
than  Canada  sold  us.  All  Asia  bought  from  us  $195,- 
000,000  more  than  all  Asia  sold  us.  All  South  Am- 
erica bought  from  us  $121,000,000  more  than  all 
South  America  sold  us.  All  Oceania  bought  from  us 
$10,000,000  more  than  all  Oceania  sold  us.  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  sold  us  $6,000,000  more  than  all  Africa 
bought  from  us. 

In  that  crown  of  our  foreign  trade,  in  truth,  Can- 
ada is  the  bright  particular  jewel.  Not  many  years 
will  pass,  we  may  be  .sure,  before  in  our  whole  firma- 
ment of  international  commerce  Canada  will  be, 
among  all,  the  shining  star." 

Of  course,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  all  that  to  spend, 


but  couldn't  a  little  of  it  be  spent  at  home?  We  owe 
the  genial  uncle  a  tidy  account  now,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  our  best  customer  also. 


MANY  NEW  COMPANIES  GRANTED  CHARTERS. 

There  have  been  an  unusually  large  number  of 
charters  granted  to  new  organizations  during  the 
past  few  days.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  is  enjoying  a  large  mea.sure 
of  prosperity,  while  a  number  of  concerns  are  think- 
ing seriously  of  getting  into  the  pulp  wood  and  pulp 
line. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Thompson  and 
Heyland  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
.$40,000,  and  head  offices  in  Toronto.  Wide  powers 
are  conferred  upon  the  organization  such  as  erecting, 
building  and  dealing  in  building  material,  acquiring 
lands,  mines,  minerals,  etc.,  to  manufacture  pulp  and 
paper;  and  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  logs,  timber,  pulp  wood,  lumber,  shin- 
gles, etc.  The  members  of  the  company  are  James 
Thompson,  M.L.A.,  of  Havelock  and  Toronto ;  and  E. 
R.  Heyland,  of  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  Times,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $500,000  and  head  offices  in  Toronio, 
to  print  and  publish  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  and  to  carry  on  publishing,  engraving, 
lithographing,  bookbinding,  etc. 

Another  organization  in  the  same  line  is  the  Char- 
ters Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000,  and  head  offices  in  Brampton.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  do  a  general  printing  business 
and  to  publish  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the  in- 
corporators are  Samuel  Charters,  M.P. ;  J.  E.  Fuller- 
ton,  and  Clarence  V.  Charters,  all  of  Brampton ;  and 
Samuel  Wilson,  of  Weston. 

The  Peoples  Journal,  Ltd.,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  and  headquarters  in  Toronto,  has  been  grant- 
ed a  charter  to  start,  acquire,  establish  and  print 
newspapers,  journals  and  magazines,  and  to  carry  on 
the  general  business  of  publishing. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  taken  out  by  Mathe- 
son  Products,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
and  head  offices  in  Matheson,  Ont.  The  company  is 
empowered  to  manufacture,  purchase  and  acquire  and 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  also  carry  on  the 
business  of  lumbering  in  all  its  branches,  and  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  logs,  lumber,  timber,  wood 
and  pulp,  and  all  kinds  of  natural  products  and  by- 
products thereof. 

British  Possessions  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  headquarters  in  Toron- 
to, has  been  formed.  Among  the  powers  conferred 
are  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  exploration  work  and 
business,  and  to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  lum- 
ber, logs,  timber,  pulpAvood,  and  all  other  wood  pro- 
ducts. 

Still  another  new  organization  is  the  Canadian  Cork 
Board  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and 
headquarters  in  Toronto.  The  concern  is  authorized 
to  buy,  .sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise. 

Coming  nearer  home  we  find  J.  A.  Daoust,  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.Q.,  incorporated  at  $20,000  and 
with  general  privileges,  including  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  pulp  and  pulpwood.  Propinquity  to  the 
office  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  as  far  as  we  know. 
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URGES  PULP  PRODUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Following  a  report  by  M.  Albert  Crolard,  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  of  Civil  Engineers  (France)  has  passed 
,    a  comprehensive  resolution  embodying  the  ensuing 
'   points : — 

(1)  That  the  production  of  cellulose  pulp  be  develop- 
1  ed  in  France  as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  home  and 
j    colonial  resources,  and  that  in  the  Peace  negotiations 

the  authorities  obtain  from  our  Allies  —  the  English 
(Canada)  and  the  Russians  (Finland)  —  the  establish- 
ment of  an  export  duty  on  their  wood  destined  for 
enemy  countries  (this  duty  not  being  applicable  to  the 
i  Allies). 

(2)  That  more  fir  wood  be  supplied  for  the  manu- 
I  facture  of  paper  through  a  more  rational  exploitation 
1  of  the  forests  under  State  control,  especially  by  regu- 
j  lating  every  year  felling  (as  is  done  in  several  other 
j  countries)  according  to  the  needs  of  various  indus- 
i    tries  (State  services,  timber,  carpentry,  packing,  paper 

pulps,  etc.),  in  order  to  avoid  the  jerks  and  surprises 
of  the  market. 

(3)  That  the  manufacture  of  fir  cellulose  carried  on 
I    some  years  ago  with  firs  of  the  Landes  be  resumed  and 

perfected. 

(4)  That  with  regard  to  the  aspen  and  poplar  (es- 
,    pecially  the  poplar),  great  progress  be  made  in  their 

production,  following  in  this  the  example  of  Italy  in 
j    her  cultivation  of  the  poplar  by  rapid  growth. 
I       (5)  That  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Agrieul- 
I    ture  be  drawn  to  the  great  importance  of  this  cultiva- 
[    tion  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

(6)  That  the  mechanical  wood  industry  profit  from 
the  development  of  electric  power  and  utilize  ration- 
ally the  amount  disposable  at  certain  hours  of  distri- 
bution from  centres  of  hydraulic  power. 

(7)  That  the  production  of  alfa  pulp  be  brought  up, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  high  capacity,  at  a  price  which 
will  permit  of  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
papers  suitable  to  compete  with  those  at  present  im- 
ported into  France  and  having  the  same  properties, 

I  reckoning  on  (a)  the  development  which  has  taken 
j  place  owing  to  the  war  in  factories  making  chemical 
!  products  (hypochlorite  of  soda)  ;  (b)  the  widest  ex- 
ploitation of  alfa  fields,  taking  all  precautions  for  their 
preservation  and  the  organization  of  the  raw  material 
market,  by  the  Governments  of  Algeria,  Morocco  and 
Tunisia;  (c)  the  cheapest  transport  rates  for  N.  Africa 
and  across  the  Mediterranean. 

(8)  That  with  regard  to  chemical  straw,  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  chemical  products  produce  the  same  aus- 
picious development  as  for  alfa. 

(9)  That  the  practical  employ  of  Colonial  fibres 
be  determined  by  industrial  experiments  which  fulfil 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  utilization  (organi- 
zation of  the  market  at  the  loading  place,  transport, 
stocks).  In  this  connection,  all  researches  for  the  Col- 
onies, at  present  divided  among  various  organizations, 
should  be  centralized  and  completed  so  as  to  utilize 
prftVtloally  fibres  coming  alike  from  direct  collection 
and  from  the  indirect  waste  products  of  industry. 

(10)  That  the  industrial  study  of  all  fibres  be  cen- 
tt-alized  in  a  single  institute  at  once  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial in  its  organization;  that  the  Paper  School  of 
Gt'onohle  be  fully  developed  (aided  by  State  subsidies 
and  grants  from  interested  groups)  by  undertaking 
the  'manufacture  of  paper  under  the  scientific  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  (Grenoble 
University),  and  that  the  Paper  School  be  officially 
nominated  to  give  information  to  the  Ministries  of 
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Commerce,  Agriculture  and  the  Colonies. 

(11)  That  in  this  School  every  year  industrial  exper- 
iments be  made  with  fibres  not  yet  utilized  growing 
in  France  or  her  Colonies,  using  adequate  quantities 
and  adopting  varied  methods  of  trituration  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  experimenters  the  special  qualities 
of  these  papers,  which  for  certain  users,  in  spite  of  their 
higher  net  cost,  are  capable  of  useful  application. 


HOW  GOVERNMENT  HELPED  PAPER  MILLS. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  and  Victorian  Governments' 
printer  placed  orders  for  over  £100,000  worth  of  print- 
ing paper  in  about  equal  values  in  each  country  of 
origin. 

Before  leaving  Australia,  the  pi'inter  was  supplied 
by  the  Dept.  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  an  itinerary, 
suggestions  as  to  sources  of  supplies  of  particular 
grades,  and  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
proprietors  of  Canadian  mills. 

The  Depai-tment  received  some  complimentary  let- 
ters from  Canadian  companies  (who  benefited  by  these 
orders)  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Trade 
Commissioners  Service  to  render  practical  assistance 
to  paper  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion. 

If  the  initial  bulk  shipments  are  satisfactory,  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  future  the  Federal  and  State  print- 
ing offices  in  the  Comraonthwealth  will,  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  hitherto,  import  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  requirements  from  Canadian  mills. 


KINDS  OF  PAPER  JAPAN  WANTS. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Yokohama,  reports  that  there  is  a  demand  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  paper  in  Japan.  The  attention  of  those 
firms  wishing  to  find  a  market  in  Japan,  is  drawn  to 
trade  inquiries  Nos.  560-564,  published  in  number  793 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  paper  mills,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  give  the  various  paper  sizes  which  are 
most  acceptable  to  the  trade : 

Book  paper  of  all  kinds,  25  by  37  or  31  by  43. 

Bonds,  18  by  33  (13  pounds  up). 

Greaseproof  vegetable  parchment,  onion  skin,  etc., 
20  by  30. 

Account  book  papers,  32  by  44. 

Kraft  papers,  36  by  48. 

News  comes  in  various  sized  sheets  or  rolls. 


WOODPULP  IN  CUBA. 

Cuba  uses  a  considerable  quantity  of  woodpulp.  This 
was  supplied  before  the  Avar  chiefly  by  Noi'way,  but 
for  the  past  two  years  Canada  has  been  supplying  part 
of  this  demand,  and  with  better  shipping  facilities, 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  large  share  of  this  business. 
There  is  no  duty  collected  on  woodpulp  into  Cuba. 


NEW  VICE-PRESIDENT,  AM.  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

■  Benjamin  LeBree,  Jr.,  until  recently  sales  promo- 
tion director  of  the  Parsons  Trading  Company,  has 
become  vice-president  of  the  American  Paper  Ex- 
ports, Inc.,  a  combination  for  export  trade  of  the 
leading  American  paper  manufacturers. 


The  Salmon  Lake  Drive  and  Boom  Association, 
Ltd.,  will  probably  erect  a  large  wood  and  pulp 
plant  at  Lac  au  Saumon,  Quebec. 
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Technical  Section 


MANY  STUDENTS  INTERESTED. 

It  is  putting  the  matter  conservativjely  to  say  that 
the  Canadian  Universities  have  never  taken  the  inter- 
est in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  that  has  been 
aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Technical  Section.  Last 
week  there  was  published  on  this  page,  a  letter  of 
the  secretary,  announcing  a  number  of  opportunities 
for  sttidents  to  work  in  the  mills  during  the  summer. 
Already  more  than  45  students  have  asked  to  be 
placed.  They  come  from  Queens,  McGill,  Toronto, 
and  Mount  Allison,  with  British  Columbia  and  oth- 
ers still  to  be  heard  from.  They  come  in  swarms.  Mr. 
Dawe  has  had  as  many  as  10  McGill  students  call  on 
him  in  one  day.  Mr.  Crossley,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  is  assisting  at  Toronto.  The 
students  often  wish  to  go  in  pairs.  They  are  really 
in  earnest  about  going  into  the  work,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm is  a  rich  promise  for  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try. The  sttidents  are  mostly  chemical  engineers  or 
foresters.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  for  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineers on  the  part  of  both  the  university  and  the 
mill. 

The  movement  is  by  no  means  one-sided,  in  fact,  it 
can't  be.  The  mills  are  showing  a  very  keen  inter- 
est. Several  mills  find  themselves  only  just  able 
to  keep  up  with  their  agreement  to  take  on  returned 
soldiers  who  want  paper  mill  work.  The  Technical 
Section  wants  to  help  this  good  work  rather  than  hin- 
der in  any  way  by  urging  the  student  proposition,  al- 
though hoping  the  mills  will  consider  the  building 
of  a  scientific  foundation  for  the  future.  One  mill 
wants  to  see  a  scheme  Avorked  otit  whereby  they  can 
make  an  arrangement  to  have  a  student  return  in 
successive  vacations,  feeling  that  he  would  not  be  of 
particular  value  above  the  ordinary  workman  the 
first  period,  but,  having  found  himself,  would  be  of 
special  service  in  subsequent  periods.  The  mill  would 
carefully  watch  the  student  group  the  first  year,  and 
pick  those  Avho  show  promise  and  aptitude.  An  Am- 
erican mill  did  this  with  students  from  the  paper  and 
pulp  department  at  the  University  of  Maine,  and  was 
quite  pleased  with  the  result.  That  was  a  private 
arrangement.  Tt  is  a  Canadian  idea  to  organize  on  an 
association  basis. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  progressiveness'  and  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  several  of  the 
.smaller  mills,  and  a  bit  surprising  to  see  some  of  the 
larger  mills  making  little  apparent  effort  to  accom- 
modate a  few  students  in  the  organization.  Perhaps 
thev  do  not  realize  that  sometimes  it  is  better  to  give 
a  chemist  or  engineer  a  little  experience  in  the  office 
or  yard  than  in  the  laboratory  or  machine  shop.  "We 
have  known  of  young  men  getting  a  very  good  idea 
of  materials  from  a  summer's  work  in  the  store  room. 
Tt  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  mill  and  the  attitude  or' 
the  man  that  counts,  more  than  the  particular  job  ho 
is  put  at. 


al)out  a  year  ago,  aiul  the  shaft  was  very  badly  bent 
up.  The  machine  was  down  two  days  for  repairs  to 
the  drive,  but  due  to  the  coupling  giving  way;  no 
harm  was  done  to  the  engine.  Otherwise  it  might  have 
taken  much  longer,  as  the  engine  is  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  is  also  advised  of  a 
case  at  the  St.  Maurice  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  where  a 
stone  broke  and  jammed,  and  much  valuable  machin- 
ery would  have  been  damaged  and  time  lost,  had  not 
the  flexible  coupling  saved  the  situation. 


ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TECHNICAL 
MEN. 

The  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  to  be  held  in  Btiffalo,  June 
11-14,  1919,  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  details  of 
railroad  transportation  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  planning  for  hotel  accommodations,  ban- 
quets, Ittncheons  and  automobile  transportation. 

The  assembly  point  or  rendezvous  for  members  on 
the  opening  day  of  meeting,  Wednesday,  June  11,  is 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  not  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Every  member  who 
plans  to  attend  the  meeting  should  in  the  first  place 
secure  transportation  to  Erie,  Pa.,  and  arrange  to 
reach  there  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  A  com- 
mittee will  be  at  the  railroad  station  to  receive  visi- 
tors. During  the  stay  of  the  members  in  Erie,  they 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Com- 
pany in  an  inspection  of  the  extensive  Ilammermill 
Bond  plant,  and  at  luncheon  and  dinner  during  the 
day. 

Special  cars  will  be  attached  to  the  regular  train 
leaving  Erie  for  Buffalo  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Buffalo  is  a  two-hours'  ride  from  Erie.  Tt  is  expect- 
ed that  those  who  purpose  attending  the  meeting  will 
arrange  in  advani^e  with  any  of  the  hotels  named  in 
"Paper"  for  April  2,  on  page  22. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  two  business  or  scientific  ses- 
sions in  Buffalo  on  Thursday,  June  12,  and  the  day 
"'ill  close  with  a  complimentary  banquet  for  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  which  will 
be  headquarters  of  the  association  during  the  meet- 
ing. Numerous  details  of  the  program  of  meeting 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out.  There  are  mill  visitations 
being  planned  for  Fridav.  June  13,  but  adequate  and 
timely  announcement  will  be  made  from  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  An  attendance  of  several  hundred  mem- 
bers is  looked  for. 

Paul  Kellogg,  Larkin  Companv.  Buffalo,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements;  C.  C 
Heritage,  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company,  Buf- 
falo, is  secretary  for  the  United  States  program,  and 
E.  R.  Low  of  the  Beaver  Board  Company,  Thorold, 
Out.,  is  secretary  for  the  Canadian  members. 


A  "WORD  FOR  FLEXIBLE  COUPLINGS. 

The  paper  machine  of  the  Beauhariiois  Mill  of  tlr^ 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  is  driven  by  a  two  cylin- 
der vertical  engine,  set  about  midway  of  the  vari- 
;^i->le  speed  shaft.  It  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  flex- 
ible band  couplings.    Sometliing  happened  one  day 


The  engine,  shaftinti:,  and  machines  may  be  able 
to  do  a  full  day's  work;  the  shop  or  mill  is  filled  with 
operatives  who  are  paid  for  doing  a  full  day's  Avork : 
a  fttll  day's  work  is  expected — but  after  all,  it  is  nor 
accomplished.  The  machines  do  not  run  to  speed,  or 
improper  delays  occur,  occasioned  by  too  much  "tak- 
ing up"  and  repairing  of  belts. 

•  CSee  also  Page  404.) 
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Government  efforts  to  stabilize  prices  through  the 
Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
consequently  bring  a  quicker  if  artificial  adjustment 
of  business  and  industry  to  a  peace  basis  have  been 
definitely  set  aside.  There  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  deeper  significance  than  was  generally  believed  in 
a  recent  statement  by  Secretary  Redfield  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  joined  with  the  Industrial  Board  in  a  cable 
to  President  Wilson,  asking  whether  the  Industrial 
Board  should  be  discontinued.  The  sending  of  this 
cable  followed  consideration  of  a  formal  opinion  with 
respect  to  steel  prices  and  the  methods  adopted  in 
reaching  the  steel  price  agreement  from  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer.  This  opinion  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. While  an  official  statement  with  respect  to  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  known  that  the  opinion  was 
adverse  to  the  methods  employed  because  they  run 
counter  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact  to  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  and  the  Clayton  act. 

Permanent  quarters  have  been  opened  at  No.  1  Mad- 
ison avenue,  New  York  City,  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
velope Manufacturers  of  America.  The  bureau  was 
formed  three  years  ago  as  a  branch  of  the  American 
Envelope  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  valuable  service  and  help  to  manufacturers 
of  envelopes.  Until  recently  the  bureau  had  its  head- 
quarters in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  has  a  membership  of 
thirty  manufacturers  of  envelopes  and  is  rapidly 
growing. 

The  T.  S.  Morris  Company,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
recently  merged  with  the  General  Paper  and  Supply 
Company,  also  of  Madison.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
solidation which  ensued  following  the  death  of  Thomas 
S.  Morris,  the  General  Paper  and  Supply  Company  is 
considered  one  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin's  largest 
wholesale  paper  concerns.  The  capital  stock  has  been 
increased  from  $30,000  to  $100,000.  Leo.  T.  Crowley, 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  General  Paper  and 
Supply  Company  since  1910,  becomes  the  consolidated 
firm's  president  and  treasurer.  Milo  C.  Hagan  will  be 
vice-president  and  George  J.  Sturm,  secretary.  The 
business  will  be  continued  at  the  Morris  plant,  714-16 
Williamson  street.   

American  Writing  Paper  Company  preferred  stock 
has  been  strong  on  the  markets  of  late  on  the  belief 
that  the  annual  report,  which  will  be  issued  soon,  will 
make  a  more  favorable  showing  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  report  is  expected  to  show  about  $10  earned 
on  the  preferred  shares,  as  compared  with  $1.20  earned 
in  1917  and  $20.20  earned  in  1916. 

The  Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Company,  having  com- 
pletely outgrown  its  present  quarters  on  Main  street,  - 
in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  because  of  a  shortage  of  satis- 
factory sites  in  that  city,  will  remove  in  the  immediate 
future  to  Williamansett,  just  across  the  river  from 
ITolyoke.  This  concern  supplies  the  paper  trade 
throughout  Connecticut  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  with  rosin,  sizing  and  other  chemicals  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  paper.  It  located  in  Holyoke 
about  three  years  ago. 

Papers  of  incorporation  were  filed  last  week  at 
Albany,  N.  Y..  naming  Max  and  Moses  Bookspan.  and 


Samuel  Goldstein,  all  of  New  York  City,  as  the  in- 
corporators of  the  Uneeda  Paper  Box  Company,  capi- 
talized at  $5,000,  which  is  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  boxes. 

At  its  first  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York  on 
April  2nd,  the  Paper  Traffic  Association  of  New  York, 
elected  as  trustees  for  a  tei'm  of  two  years  Alfred  Kinn, 
of  the  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company;  W.  B.  Murtha,  of 
the  Harper  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Dolge,  of  Henry 
Lindemeyer  &  Sons.  Paul  E.  Vernon,  of  Paul  E.  Ver- 
non &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Marquart,  of  Dill  and  Collins,  were 
elected  for  one  year.  Though  it  has  been  in  existence 
for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  organization  has 
already  been  of  considerable  benefit  and  service  to 
those  of  its  members  who  had  matters  of  traffic  to 
bring  to  its  attention.  The  present  limited  member- 
ship, however,  handicaps  somewhat  the  activity  of  the 
organization.  With  the  accession  of  more  members 
and  increased  revenue  it  is  expected  that  all  of  those 
concerned  in  its  activities  can  be  benefited  in  a  great 
many  more  ways  as  regards  the  traffic  situation.  The 
association  headquarters  are  located  at  150  Nassau 
street. 

George  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  a  pioneer  New  York  house 
started  in  1860  under  the  name  of  Mannahan  &  Millar, 
has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  corporation  formed  last 
week,  who,  under  a  new  plan  whereby  employees  may 
become  stockholders,  are  going  to  continue  the  business 
at  the  old  address,  284  Lafayette  street,  and  under  the 
old  name  of  George  W.  Millar  and  Company.  The 
new  corporation  includes  in  its  directorate  W.  D.  May, 
Leslie  W.  May,  and  W.  D.  May,  jr.,  who  in  1910  bought 
out  the  Millar  interests.  The  new  officers  of  the  firm 
are  as  follows :  W.  D.  May,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors;  J.  C.  Mallalieu,  president  and  general  man- 
ager; F.  W.  Bascom,  1st  vice-president;  J.  F.  Levens, 
2nd  vice-president ;  L.  W.  May,  treasurer ;  W.  D.  May, 
jr.,  assistant  treasurer,  and  0.  D.  Hyde,  secretary.  It 
is  said  that  many  of  the  employees  have  already  availed 
themselves  -of  the  privilege  of  becoming  stockholders. 


A  well-known  paper-maker  writes:  "I  wish  you 
could  prevail  on  the  Paper-makers'  Association  to 
really  get  a  move  on  with  regard  to  some  practical 
scheme  for  improving  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
rising  generation  of  paper-makers.  As  you  said,  sir, 
recently  —  what  is  needed  is  a  strong  hand.  Perhaps 
also  something  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  de- 
termining what  can  be  done  on  commercial  lines  in  the 
direction  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  papers  hither- 
to made  in  enemy  countries  can  be  made  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  If  paper-makers  could  meet  and 
frankly  discuss  the  subject,  something  useful  might 
be  achieved.— W.P.T.R. 


HYDROPLANES  FOR  FOREST  PATROL. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  urged 
the  Government  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  Quebec  for  the  loan  of  two  Hydro-aeroplanes  for 
Forest  Patrol  service.  This  matter  is  noAv  being  taken 
up  by  the  Department  of  Naval  Affairs  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  making  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  .such  a  service. 
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EEVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

F-0.  Soda  pulp  manufacture,  E.  Sutermeister.  Pulp 
&  Paper,  17,  No.  !),  10,  U,  12,  pp.  215,  243,  263,  298 
(1919). — In  eausticizing  with  lime,  the  more  dilute 
the  .soda  ash  solution,  the  more  efficient  the  proce.ss. 
Increased  pressure  or  temperature  do  not  increase 
this  efficiency.  Desirable  limes  should  be  high  in 
available  calcium  oxide,  and  settle  quickly.  The  best 
test  is  a  practical  one  on  a  laboratory  scale.  High 
causticity  results  in  distinct  money  savings.  Instead 
of  sif)lioning  off  the  clear  liquor  after  causticizing, 
filter  presses  may  be  used.  It  is  claimed  that  their 
use  gives  increased  efficiency  in  washing  the  sludge 
and  as  much  as  66%  increase  in  the  amount  of  clear 
liquor  obtained.  A  continuous  process  using  the  Dorr 
thickener  is  giving  satisfaction  in  some  cases. 

Lime  mud  can  be  reburned,  using  kilns  of  the  ce- 
ment burning  type  at  a  cost  of  $2.00  to  $2.25  per 
ton.  Using  gas  fuel  3%  of  impurities  reducing  the 
causticising  power  2%  and  using  powdered^  coal  6% 
of  impurities  reducing  the  causticising  powe-r  as  much 
as  18%  are  introduced  into  the  lime  for  each  passage 
through  the  kiln.  Between  70  pounds  and  130  pounds 
steam  pressure,  an  increase  of  10  pounds  reduces  the 
yield  about  2%.  Between  40  gm.  NaOH  per  liter  and 
80  gm.  NaOH  per  liter  each  increase  of  10  gm.  per 
liter  reduces  the  yield  by  about  1%-.  The  amount  of 
bleach  used  increases  very  rapidly  until  267r  caustic 
is  added,  and  then  the  rate  of  increase  rapidly  dim- 
inishes. The  yield  decreases  as  the  per  cent  caustic 
increases,  but  at  a  steadily  diminishing  rate.  The 
use  of  25%.  soda  ash  in  place  of  25%  caustic  hardly 
softens  the  chips.  The  yield  decreases  and  the  bleach 
consumption  increases  as  the  cooking  time  increases. 
With  a  14%  caustic  consumption,  the  chips  are  mere- 
ly softened,  betAveen  14%  to  19.5%  consumption  there 
is  the  transition  to  commercial  fibre,  while  with  over 
19.5%  cellulose  is  destroyed. 

It  has  1)een  suggested  to  use  black  liquor  in  dilut- 
ing strong  caustic  with  the  object  of  protecting  the 
fibre.  If  9%  of  the  total  volume  is  black  liquor,  the 
bleach  required  increases  from  8.4%  to  10.1%,  and 
the  yield  is  increased  3  to  4%.  A  greater  volume  does 
not  give  increased  yield.  The  use  of  0.1  to  0.2%  of 
sulphur  may  increase  the  yield  as  much  as  2%,  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  wood  used.  From  cooks  of 
resinous  woods,  turpentine  can  be  recovered  from 
the  blow-off  gases,  and  methyl  alcohol,  nitrogen 
bases,  and  acetone  when  poplar  is  used. 

Soda  pulp  digesters  are  unlined  steel  .shells,  the 
seams  being  either  welded  or  riveted,  either  horizon- 
tal rotary  or  stationary  vertical,  having  a  capacity 
of  from  three  to  fifteen  cords.  The  heating  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  circulation  natural, 
forced  by  outside  pumps,  or  induced  by  inside  steam 
.iets.  Steam  consumption  for  about  the  first  half 
hour  is  at  the  rate  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per 
hour  per  cord,  dropping  rapidly  until  at  the  end  of 
about  two  hours  it  is  only  10  per  cent  of  this  value. 
Total  steam  consumption  is  2,000-2,400  lbs.  per  cord,  be- 
ing larger  the  smaller  the  digester.  Rotaries  require 
more  floor  space,  but  less  height  than  vertical  diges- 
ters, about  the  same  power,  more  steam  owing  to  their 
smaller  size,  and  iinidi  more  time  to  blow  and  re- 
charge.— R.  C. 

K-6.  Production  of  paper  pulp  from  papyrus.  H.  H. 
Spicer,  London,  from  J.  Wells,  Cairo,  Egypt.  Eng. 
Pat.  120,086.    J.S.C.I.  38,  No.  1.  —Papyrus  is  thor- 


oughly dried  and  matured,  for  instance,  by  storage 
for  1  year,  and  then  crushed  between  rollers;  the 
crushed  material  is  boiled  for  4-8  hours,  in  open  pang 
with  water  and  25-30%  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and 
treated  mechanically  for  the  separation  of  the  fibres. 
Sudan  papyrus  yields  about  36%  fibre.  Alternative- 
ly, the  inner  fibre  and  pith  alone  may  be  treated  by 
this  process. — D.  E.  S. 

K-12.  Suction  couch  rolls.  L.  M.  Blyth,  Leith.  Eng. 
Pat.  120,147.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  38,  No.  1.— A  suction  couch 
roll  is  composed  of  a  central  solid  roller  and  an  outer 
perforated  cylinder,  which  is  supported  concentric 
with  the  solid  roller  by  means  of  intermediate  roll- 
ers, which  revolve  in  bearings  on  the  end  frames.  The 
central  roller  and  outer  cylinder  are  positively  driv- 
en in  opposite  directions,  and  the  intermediate  roll- 
ers revolve  by  frictional  contact  with  the  driven  1 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  etc. — D.  E.  S.  j 

K-12.  Suction  boxes.  W.  A.  Murrav  and  C.  E.  Put- 
nam, Chisholm,  Me.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,280;524.  J.  S.  C.  I., 
38,  No.  1. — In  a  Fourdrinier  machine,  several  suc- 
tio7i-boxes  are  coupled  together  and  the  whole  set  is 
connected  with  a  mechanism  for  imparting  to  it  a 
unitary  reciprocating  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  travel  of  the  wire.— D.  E.  S. 

K-12.  Method  and  machine  for  making  paper.  C. 
E.  Pope,  Springfield,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Great  North- 
ern Paper  Co.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,279,756.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  37, 
No.  24.— To  remove  the  paper  web  from  the  paper- 
making  wire  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the 
machine  or  after  a  break,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  pa- 
per is  formed  at  one  edge  of  the  wire,  and  two  oppo- 
sitely directed  transverse  jets  of  air  are  directed 
against  the  two  edges  of  the  strip  at  the  point  where 
the  strip  leaves  the  wire,  so  as  to  meet  behind  the 
strip.  The  adhesion  of  the  strip  of  paper  to  the  wire 
is  thus  broken  at  this  point,  and  the  strip  deflected 
from  the  roller  so  as  to  fall  on  to  the  press  roll  felt. — 
D.  E.  S. 

K-12.  The  determination  of  loss  of  steam  from 
driers.  B.  M.  Baxter,  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  Xo.  7,  page 
159  (1919). — The  return  from  the  driers  is  piped  to 
weighing  tanks,  a  cold  Avater  connection  being  made 
between  driers  and  tanks  so  that  all  steam  in  the  re- 
turn may  be  condensed.  The  temperature  of  the 
steam,  of  the  cold  Avater  and  of  the  mixture  is  de- 
termined, together  Avith  the  amount  of  cold  Avater 
used.  From  this  data  the  loss  in  pounds  of  steam  can 
be  computed. — R.  C. 

K-14.  Knives  for  paper  cutting  machines,  Niel 
Gray,  Jr.  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  9,  p.  221  (1919).— 
Simple  tests  to  determine  Avhether  a  knife  is  right  or 
not,  together  Avith  directions  for  sharpening,  are 
given. — R.  C. 

K-14.  Means  for  imparting  surface  finish  to  paper. 
H.  P.  HoAve,  Steep  Prills,  assignor  to  Eastern  Mfg.  Co. 
U.  S.  Pat.  1,278,659.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  37,  Xo.  24.—  The  ma- 
chine comprises  a  pair  of  curved  finishing  plates  cov- 
ered Avith  linen  fabric,  Avhich  is  maintained  under 
tension  on  the  convex  surface  of  each  plate.  The 
curved  plates  are  oscillated  in  tangential  cbnta'ci  '^-ith 
each  other  betAveen  a  pair  of  calendar  rolls'.  Cleans 
are  provided  for  feeding  .sheets  of  paper  betAA'eeti  the 
tAvo  oscillating  plates  and  for  stacking  them  in  a  re- 
ceiving box  after  passing  betAveon  the  rolls. — D.  E.  S. 

K-17.  The  manufacture  of  book  papers  from  wood 
fibres,  A.  O.  Bowness.  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  8.  p.  195. 
(1919). — A  gefieral  discussion  of  the  manufacture  of 
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all-wood  book  papers  is  given,  including  remarks  un- 
der the  headings  of  bleaching,  beating,  sizing,  color- 
!  ing  and  loading,  and  machine  operation. — R.  C. 
;  K-18.  Water  and  fire-resisting  fibre-board.  A.  M. 
i  Cl£ipp,  Marblehead,  assignor  to  The  Metalite  Co., 
;  Amesbury,  Mass.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,280,400.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  38, 
No.  l.  (See  Pulp  &  Paper,  p.  297).— D.  E.  S. 

K-18.  Method  of  filling  and  indurating  porous  ma- 
terial. W.  V.  Lander,  Newton,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Gen- 
eral Indurating  Corp.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,278,943.  J.  S.  C.  I., 
38,  No.  1.  (See  Pulp  &  Paper,  p.  297).— D.  E.  S. 

K-13.  Manufacture  of  acid  and  weatherproof  pa- 
;  per.     Heddernheimer  Kupferwerk   and  Suddeutsche 
Kabelwerke,  A-G.,  Abt.  Sudeutsehe  Kabelwerke  in 
]  Mannheim.    German  Pat.  307,867.    J.  S.  C.  I.,  37,  No. 

24. — An  oxidizing  agent  such  as  red  lead  or  the  like 
!  is  incorporated  with  the  pulp  and  the  dry  finished  pa- 
\  per  is  subsequently  impregnated  with  a  drying  oil, 
j  which  is  oxidized  in  the  paper  to  a  coherent  protec- 
I  tive  layer  capable  of  resisting  acids  and  moistures, 
j  -D.  E.  S. 

i    K-23.  Process  for  waterproofing  fibrous  material. 

B.  F.  Bovard,  Winona,  Minn.  U.  S.  Pat.  1,280,954. 
J.  S.  C.  I.,  38,  No.  1. — The  material  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  saponified  linseed  oil  and  casein  until  the 
fibres  are  thoroughly  saturated;  the  excess  moisture 
is  then  removed  by  squeezing  and  the  material  is  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  an  aluminum  compound,  and 
finally  dried.— D.  E.  S. 

L-4.  Rendering  porous  vessels  impervious  to  fluids. 
6.  H.  Hadfield,  Mitcham,  and  A.  E.  Bowtree,  Sut- 
ton, Surrey,  Eng.  Eng.  Pat.  120,410.  J.  S.  C.  I.,  38, 
No.  1. — In  making  the  joint  between  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  vessel,  one  or  both  of  the  surfaces  to  be 
united  are  previously  coated  with  a  composition  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  to  be  used  for  making  the  porous 
portions  impervious,  and  the  parts  are  joined  before 
the  composition  has  dried.  The  vessel,  consisting  for 
instance,  of  a  paper  or  cardboard  tube  with  metal 
caps  or  rings  at  the  ends,  is  then  mounted  on  a  re- 
volving support,  and  a  little  of  the  melted  composi- 
tion is  poured  in.  The  vessel  is  rotated  on  a  horizon- 
tal axis  at  a  sufficiently  high  speed  to  cause  the  cen- 
trifugal force  to  overcome  the  effect  of  gravity  on 
the  portions  of  the  fluid,  which  for  the  time  being 
are  vertically  above  the  axis  of  rotation.  Corrections 
for  error  in  centering  the  vessel  are  partly  overcome 
by  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  fluid  by  means  of 
_a  brush,  to  the  interior. — D.  E.  S. 

M-4.  The  application  of  power  in  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry. John  Stadler.  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  5,  p. 
Ill  (1919). — Where  direct  connection  is  possible  a 
rigid  coupling  is  the  best,  provision  being  made  to 
take  care  of  trifling  bearing  level  differences  by  the 
flexure  of  the  shaft.  Such  a  connection  is  not  de- 
sirable if  the  machine  driven  causes  severe  vibration, 
(reared  drives  for  electric  motors  are  not  recommend- 
ed owing  to  difficulty  in  caring  for  them  and  to  vi- 
bration set  up.  Chain  drives,  best  run  in  oil,  are  sat- 
isfactory if  sudden  changes  in  load  are  not  made. 
Belts  are  silent,  do  not  transmit  vibration,  and  tend 
to  throw  off  on  sudden  overload.  Eope  drives  are 
not  usually  applicable  to  motor  drives  on  account  of 
excessive  rope  speed.^ — R.  C. 

M-6.  Distribution  of  electrical  power  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  E.  B.  Wardle,  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  10,  p. 
23 (  (1919).— A  very  complete  sketch  of  power  dis- 
tribution as  computed  by  the  Laurentide  Company  is 
given.    Total  power  was  about  21,000  TT.P.  in  1917. 


Grinders  producing  about  twenty  tons  per  day  used 
from  55  to  65  H.P.  per  ton.  The  newsprint  ma- 
chines averaged  7.8  H.P.  per  ton.  The  whole  ground- 
wood  department  averaged  73.12  H.P.,  the  sulphite 
department,  8.69  H.P.,  and  the  newsprint  department 
12.19  H.P.  per  ton  of  product.— R.  C. 

P-2.  Educational  campaign.  Paper  Mill,  42,  No.  9, 
p.  18  (1919).. — A  complete  account  is  given  of  the 
proposed  course  for  paper  and  pulp  makers  recently 
submitted  by  the  committees  on  vocational  education 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. — R.  C.  ' 

P-2.  Progress  of  the  Typothetae's  three-year  pro- 
gram, E.  T.  Miller.  Paper  Mill,  42,  No.  7,  p.  2  (1919). 
— It  is  proposed  to  work  out  a  standard  cost-finding 
system  and  standard  courses  in  salesmanship,  estim- 
ating, accounting,  and  business  administration. — R.C; 

P-2,  R-6.  Intensive  training  and  management.  W. 
0.  Lichtner,  Paper  Mill,  42,  No.  11,  p.  10  (1919).— R.C. 

R-5.  Raw  materials  needed  by  French  paper  mills. 
Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  11,  p.  259  1919).  A.  Janot,  Paper 
Mill,  42,  No.  8,  p.  10  (1919)  .—Data  is  given  on  French 
imports  and  exports  of  paper  making  raw  materials. 
— R.  C. 

R-5.  Report  of  the  National  Paper  Bureau  on  the 
needs  of  the  French  paper  industry  during  the  first 
five  years  after  peace  is  declared.  (Rapport  de  I'Of- 
fice  National  des  Papiers  sur  les  besoins  de  la  Pape- 
terie  francaise  en  matieres  premieres  au  cours  des 
cinq  annees  qui  suivront  la  signature  de  la  paix.)  Le 
Papiex*,  21,  p.  185  (1918). — Prance  will  need  to  im- 
port annually  at  least  850,000  steres  of  wood  (1  stere= 
35.31  cu  ft.  about  i/i  cord),  betAveen  40,000  and  50,- 
000  tons  of  waste  paper,  100,000  to  150,000  tons  of 
alfa,  200,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  250,000  tons  of 
chemical  pulp,  70,000  tons  of  kaolin.  It  can  supply 
its  own  needs  for  cotton  and  woollen  rags  and  straw. 
60,000  to  70,000  H.P.  would  suffice  to  manufacture 
all  the  mechanical  pulp  imported,  and  25,000  H.P.  for 
the  chemical  pulp  imported.  The  industry  can  sup- 
ply all  domestic  requirements,  but  there  will  prob- 
ably be  little  or  no  exportation  for  some  time,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  very  highest  grade  pa- 
pers.—A.  P.  C. 

R-5.  Report  on  the  resources  and  economic  needs 
of  France  in  the  post  bellum  period,  and  on  the 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  tariff  protecting  the  paper 
industry.  (Rapport  sur  les  ressources  at  besoins  eco- 
nomiques  de  la  France  au  lendemain  de  la  guerre  et 
sur  les  modification  a  apporter  au  tarif  douanier  pro- 
tegeant  les  industries  du  papier).  Le  Papier,  21,  p. 
188  (1918). — The  French  paper  industry  demands 
that  a  special  duty  be  placed  on  all  wood  exported 
from  Allied  countries  to  the  Central  States,  and  on 
all  pulp  imported  by  Allied  countries  from  the  Cen- 
tral States,  and  also  that  the  tariff  be  raised  on  chemi- 
cal pulp  imported  into  France,  but  not  on  mechanical 
pulp.— A.  P.  C. 

'R-7.  Making  work  attractive.  R.  B.  Wolf.  Pulp  & 
Paper,  17,  No.  5,  p.  99,  No.  7,  p.  165  (1919)  .—Further 
particulars  are  given  concerning  the  standardization 
of  processes  and  output  in  a  news  mill  and  of  the 
methods  used  to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Avorkers. — R.  C. 

R-0.  The  Russian  paper  industry.  Le  Papier,  21, 
p.  197  (1918). — Notes  on  the  developments  of  paper- 
making  in  Russia  since  the  16th  centui-y.  Report  pre- 
sented in  1916  to  the  Paper  Committee  in  Petrograd, 
by  G.  R.  Saellmann.  —A.  P.  C.   
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The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  for  many  years 
the  veteran  steward  of  the  Methodist  Book  and  Pub- 
lishing House,  Toronto,  and  a  director  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  last  week,  aged  73  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  Clarke,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  and  while  visiting  relatives  in 
Montreal  with  her  mother  over  fifty  years  ago  Mrs. 
Briggs  first  met  her  husband.  The  deceased  was  very 
prominent  in  church  work,  and  besides  her  husband 
leaves  one  son,  A.  W.  Briggs,  of  the  legal  firm  of  Briggs 
and  Frost,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg. 
Co.  Dr.  Briggs  is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year  and 
has  been  Steward  of  the  Methodist  Book  Room  for 
forty  years. 

The  offices  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Employees  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  Halifax  to  Ottawa,  and  the  Canadian  Rail- 
road Employees  Monthly,  which  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Brotherhood,  will,  starting  with  the  is- 
sue in  May,  be  published  from  Ottawa.  The  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  paper  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  increased  printing  facilities  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  publishers. 

Howard  A.  Casey,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  who  repre- 
sents the  Crocker-McElwain  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
writing  papers,  was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  recently, 
calling  upon  the  trade. 

Arthur  Lucas,  representing  Robert  Fletcher  &  Son, 
Limited,  Manchester,  Eng.,  M'ho  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  Kearsley  Paper  Works,  Stoneclough,  was  a  late 
visitor  to  the  trade  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  his 
many  old  friends  were  pleased  to  greet  him.  His  trip 
is  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  trade  and  the  re- 
newal of  pre-war  relations  of  his  firm  with  their  Can- 
adian customers. 

H.  M.  Thome,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  is  spending  a  holiday  in  the  south 
and  visiting  various  points  of  interest. 

Sir  Charles  Gordon,  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  visit 
to  England,  accompanied  by  Lady  Gordon. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Tor- 
onto, and  his  wife,  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

Alex.  Buntin,  of  Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  Toronto,^  and 
family,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 

Joseph  Kilgour,  of  Kilgoiir  Bros.,  Toronto,  who  has 
been  for  several  weeks  in  the  sunny  south,  has  returned 
home. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
is  now  at  Atlantic  City,  where  he  hopes  to  regain  his 
health,  which  has  been  very  poor  for  many  months. 

N.  G.  Czowski,  of  Montreal,  general  manager  of  the 
Canada  Box  Board  Co.,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on 
his  return  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  City. 

The  manv  friends  of  R.  S.  Waldie,  of  Toronto,  Presi- 
dent of  the'^Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  are  congratulating 
him  on  the  recent  advent  of  a  son  and  heir  in  his  family. 

John  Rashkofsky,  who  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 


peditionary  Force  to  Siberia,  has  returned  home  and 
will  resume  his  former  duties  with  the  firm.  Mr. 
Siegal,  who  was  manager  of  the  Hamilton  branch  of 
the  firm  before  he  enlisted,  will  also  be  back  to  Tor- 
onto in  the  near  future. 

W.  E.  Smallfield,  former  President  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  and  proprietor  of  the  Renfrew  Mer- 
cury, which  has  been  in  the  control  of  one  family 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  sold  the  journal  to  W. 
R.  Davies,  late  of  the  Herald,  Thamesville,  Ont.,  who 
in  turn  has  disposed  of  his  publication  to  Ross  Mc- 
Guire,  son  of  William  McGuire,  postmaster  of  Tilson- 
burg  and  publisher  of  the  Tilsonburg  Liberal.  Mr. 
Davies  is  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec division  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  spent  a 
few  days  last  week  in  Hawkesburv^  Ont.,  at  the  plant 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  reports  that 
active  work  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  Safety 
movement  is  receiving  every  encouragement  and  sup- 
port at  the  mill. 

The  plant  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  at  Corn- 
wall, after  being  closed  down  for  the  past  two  weeks 
during  which  repairs  were  being  made  to  the  Corn- 
wall canal,  resumed  operations  on  Monday.  The 
equipment  was  thoroughly  overhauled  during  the 
shut-down. 

J.  E.  Savard,  who  for  several  years  was  on  the  sell- 
ing staff  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  in  Montreal,  but 
for  a  considerable  period  has  been  with  Joseph  For- 
tier.  Limited,  manufacturing  stationers,  Montreal,  died 
very  suddenly  while  at  work  on  Saturday.  He  Avas 
well  known  in  the  paper  trade  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
large  family. 

A  meeting  of  those  who  are  favorable  to  a  manu- 
facturing clause  being  inserted  in  the  copyright  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  was  held  in  Toronto  this  week. 
Dan  A.  Rose  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the  manufacturers'  end  in  hand. 


A  CLEVER  ADVERTISEMENT. 

An  enterprising  and  unique  bit  of  advertising  was 
carried  out  recently  by  a  Toronto  department  store  and 
a  local  journal.  One  page  of  the  daily  had  printed 
on  one  side  of  it  a  large  advertisement  of  seasonable 
wall  paper  of  a  pretty  chintz  pattern  suitable  for  a 
bedroom.  On  the  reverse  side  was  a  sample  in  colors 
of  the  special  range  offered.  Rolls  of  the  hang- 
ing paper  were  run  off  on  the  rotary  press  and  on 
the  pattern  side  were  single  lines  at  top  and  bottom 
giving  the  name  of  the  firm  and  the  price.  The  innova- 
tion aroused  much  interest  among  house-wives  who  are 
naturally  thinking  a  great  deal  these  days  of  spring 
decoration. 


Care  should  "be  taken  to  let  belts  run  free  and  easy, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  tearing  ont  of  the  lace  holes;  it 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  April  21. — Business  Avith  all  the  mills  con- 
tinues very  fair,  and  newsprint  plants  are  exception- 
ally busy.  Advertising  has-  never  been  better  with 
the  big  daily  and  also  the  weekly  papers  than  it  has 
during  the  present  Eastertide,  and  this  has  kept  up 
the  demand.  Newspaper  publishers  are  interested  in 
the  proposed  legislation  which  Hon.  Rodolphe  Le- 
raieux  has  introduced  at  Ottawa,  whereby  public 
journals  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  names  of 
their  owners.  This  law  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  for  some  years,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  arguments  in  its  favor  are  as  valid  in  Canada  as 
they  are  across  the  border.  A  number  of  leading 
journals  have  favorably  commented  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  contend  that  the  readers  of  the 
press  have  a  right  to  know  whether  it  is  an  untram- 
meled  organ  of  opinion  or  the  mouthpiece  of  special 
interests.  One  leading  exponent  of  public  thought 
avers  that  such  a  law  would  blow  away  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  that  has  gathered  around  the  press  through 
attacks  which  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  ground- 
less. During  the  last  parliamentary  election  the 
statement  was  made  by  certain  public  men  that  the 
big  daily  journals  were  bought  up,  or  otherwise  in- 
fluenced financially,  to  take  up  the  Unionist  cause. 
This  is  a  slander  on  the  dignity  and  unimpeachable 
character  of  the  leading  mediums  in  the  Dominion. 
The  allegations  have  been  of  such  a  broad,  general 
character  that  individual  piiblishers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  at  those  making  the  charges.  Had  they 
been  specific  the  caluminators  would  have  had  to 
face  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

Business  with  book  and  writing  mills  is  good,  and 
tissue  and  toilet  plants  are  also  kept  active.  One 
leading  manufacturer  in  the  latter  line  stated  this 
week  that  he  could  get  enough  export  orders  alone  if 
he  wanted  to  accept  them  to  keep  his  mill  going.  The 
producers  are  looking  after  home  interests  first,  the 
same  as  they  did  during  the  war,  and  if  export  facili- 
ties open  up  in  the  way  of  tonnage  they  will  be  able 
to  take  aboard  considerable  in  that  direction.  Prices 
are  holding  firm  and,  with  the  revival  of  business  on 


the  other  side  of  the  border,  there  is  a  better  feeling 
prevailing  throughout  the  trade.  It  is  felt  that  the 
coming  summer  will  be  a  busy  one,  and  from  this  out 
there  is  bound  to  be  more  business  going.  Commer- 
cial houses  and  jobbers  who  have  been  hanging  back, 
have  now  found  that  prices  are  not  going  to  come 
down  and  that  wages  will  not  fall,  and,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  a  decided  drop  in  quotations  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  banished. 

Paper  box  factories  are  getting  busier  and  report 
some  nice  orders,  while  box  board  mills  are  kept  go- 
ing to  capacity,  and  more  orders  have  been  received 
during  the  past  few  weeks  than  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious. 

There  has  been  appearing  in  the  press  a  great  deal 
started  on  the  other  side,  to  have  the  embargo  on 
Crown  lands  pulp  wood  removed,  so  that  the  wood 
from  these  limits  would  not  have  to  be  turned  into 
pulp  or  paper  in  the  Dominion,  but  could  be  shipped 
across  the  border  in  its  raw  state.  Thus  a  blow  would 
be  dealt  at  the  upbuilding  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  Canada.  The  Dominion  is  now  supplying 
American  publishers  Avith  about  33  per  cent  of  the 
newsprint  which  they  use  annually,  whereas  ten  years 
ago  the  export  business  in  that  line  was  practically 
nothing.  The  result  of  the  embargo  placed  on  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands  is  that  there 
are  to-day  fully  a  dozen  big  pulp  and  paper  concerns 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale  which  would  never 
have  been  brought  into  existence,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wise  provision  adopted  by  the  provinces  of  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  The  story  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  amendment  to  the  non-ex- 
port regulation  is  revived  every  nov  and  then,  but 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  take  no  serious 
stock  in  the  rumors.  It  might  be  well  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie,  as  the  opinion  prevails  that,  if  much  more 
is  heard  along  this  line,  the  agitation  may  gain  an  on- 
ward sweep,  and,  the  situation  may  be  reversed. 
Instead  of  removing  the  embargo  it  may  be 
made  to  apply  to  private  lands  as  well.  In  fact,  such 
a  step  would  have  been  taken  long  ago,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  the  rural  representatives 
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ill  the  leg-isuifiircs,  wlio  have  put  up  a  powerful  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  private  owner  or  settler,  contending 
that  he  would  be  at  the  inercy  of  the  home  market, 
and  would  have  to  sell  his  wood  at  a  frreatiy  reduced 
priee. 

A  leading-  iMilp  wood  firm  in  Quebec  stated  this 
week  that  the  quantity  of  wood  cut  by  settlers  in  that 
province  during  the  past  season  would  be  approxim- 
ately 20  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  There  had 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  owing 
to  the  pulp  mills  being  rather  quiet  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Although  this  should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  prices,  it  is  considered  that  such  will 
lie  only  temporary.  The  pulp  business  is  expected 
to  be  revived  at  an  early  date,  and  is  sure  to  come 
to  its  own.  Prices  are  holding  firm,  and  the  outlook 
gets  better  all  the  while.  No  one  has  any  fear  but 
that  the  future  of  the  industry  is  assured,  and  while 
orders  are  coming  a  little  more  freely  than  they  were, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  In  ground 
wood  buying  is  slow,  but  sales  are  being  made  in  lim- 
ited quantities.  Some  shipments  oif  sulphite  pulp 
have  gone  forward  during  the  past  week.  With  the 
opening  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Welland  Canal  there  is  expected  to  be  considerable 
improvement  in  the  shipping  situation  from  this  on 
in  the  matter  of  bottoms  to  carry  cargoes. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  has  been 
a  drop  in  prices  on  most  lines,  and  while  conditions 
are  a  little  brighter  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time,  it  is  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  stock 
that  are  in  active  demand.  The  more  expensive  lines 
are  showing  somewhat  more  life  than  recently,  but 
conditions  might  be  much  improved.  In  rags,  requisi- 
tions are  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  there 
are  some  calls  for  flocks  and  satinettes. 

Toilet  papers  in  Western  Canada  have  been  reduced 
considerably,  and  now  the  discount  is  35  per  cent  in- 
stead of  25,  f.o.b.  mill. 

A  notice  has  been  sent  out  by  tlie  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  that  the  packings  adopted  by  tis- 
sue mills  have  not  been  uniform,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  forty  ream  bale  did  not  coincide  with  the  resale 
price  of  "fifty  reams.  The  tissue  mills  were  consulted, 
and  a  new  system  of  packing  has  been  adopted  that 
will  be  more  convenient  to  the  jobber.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  mills  that  hereafter  tissues  are  to  be 
]:)acked  in  five,  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  ream  bales,  and 
it  is  thought  the  adoption  of  these  packings  will  meet 
the  situation. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 


Nq.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $3.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $3.25 

White  Blanks  $1.00 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.20 

No.  1  magazine  $1.40 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.20 

No.  1  manilas  $2.00 

No.  1  print  manila  90e 

Folded  news  70c 

Over-issue  news  80c 

Kraft  $3.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  paper.i  60c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  8c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  7i/4e 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  G^c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  6c 

lileachcd  shoe  clip  GV^-c 


White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  7c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  6c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  6c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  7e 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)   2%e 

I^'lock  and  satinettes  1.25r- 

Tailor  rags  1.15t 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  19.  —  Demand  for  the  various 
grades  of  paper  has  been  fairly  consistent,  but  of 
limited  proportions  this  week.  Merchants  as  a  rule 
report  doing  a  moderate  business,  but  say  that  con- 
sumers are  still  noticeably  restricting  their  buying, 
confining  orders  to  supplies  directly  needed  and  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  anticipate  their  requirements 
ahead.  Prices  continue  to  sag  on  most  grades,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  drastic  recession.  A  new 
factor  has  entered  into  the  situation,  making  for  easi- 
ness in  value.  Wood-pulp  has  commenced  to  decline,, 
with  the  residt  that  paper  manufacturers  no  longer 
have  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  as  an  argument 
for  the  maintenance  of  prices  on  their  finished  product. 
Then,  too,  there  are  certain  paper  makers  who  are 
cutting  prices  apparently  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  buy- 
ing, feeling  no  doubt  that  the  nearer  normal  prices 
reach  the  greater  freedom  buyers  will  exercise.  Wheth- 
er action  on  the  producers'  part  in  lowering  prices  is 
accomplishing  the  desired  result  is  questionable.  In- 
dications are  that  it  isn't,  that  rather  than  inducing 
consumers  to  increase  the  scope  of  their  buying,  it  is 
causing  them  to  be  more  cautious  in  their  purchasing 
operations. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  such  as  newsprint 
and  the  lower  qualities  of  book  paper,  are  moving  into 
consuming  channels  in  comparatively  good  volume. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  increased  volume  of  ad- 
vertising publishers  are  receiving  and  the  resultant 
larger  consumption  of  paper.  It  is  quite  apparent, 
however,  that  even  consumers  of  these  descriptions  of 
paper  are  pursuing  a  most  conservative  policy  and 
are  absorbing  only  such  supplies  as  they  need  from 
week  to  week.  There  is  nevertheless  a  sufficient 
amount  of  buying  being  done  not  only  to  sustain 
prices,  but  to  give  them  a  strong  tone,  which  condition 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  easiness  existing  in  other 
grades.  Newsprint  is  firm,  with  mills  receiving  the 
full  fixed  prices  on  contract  shipments.  Side  runs 
are  commanding  attractive  prices,  while  transient  buy- 
ers are  finding  it  necessary  to  meet  the  figures  quoted 
to  obtain  supplies.  Book  paper  is  selling  at  between 
8.00  and  8.50  cents  per  pound  for  super  and  around 
8.00  cents  for  machine  finished. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  report  accurate  prices 
on  fine  papers.  Quotations  are  being  changed  so  fre- 
quently that  prices  are  different  every  day  and  manu- 
facturers seem  less  hesitant  to  reduce  prices  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  business.  Tissues  have  eased  off 
slightly.  No.  1  white  is  offered  in  at  least  some  quart- 
ers at  as  low  as  $1.00,  while  No.  2  white  is  available 
at  90  cents.  Wrappings  are  in  restricted  demand  and 
prices  irregular.  Around  7.50  cents  a  pound  on  No.  1 
kraft  wrapping  is  the  basis  generally  quoted,  though 
indications  are  purchases  could  be  made  at  lower  levels. 

The  market  for  boards  is  moderately  firm.  Buying, 
while  not  voluminous,  is  steady,  and  there  is  consider- 
able more  activity  than  was  in  view  a  short  while  ago. 
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Prices  vary  to  a  marked  extent,  but  $40  per  ton  for 
cliip  and  $45  to  $50  for  news  board  are  representative 
quotations  nained  by  mills. 

Ground  Wood. — No  perceptible  expansion  in  the  de- 
numd  for  mechanical  pulp  has  occurred  this  week,  and 
the  market  remains  in  very  much  the  same  position 
previously  reported.  Sales  have  been  scattered  and 
have  involved  limited  tonnages  as  a  rule,  for  con.sum- 
ers  have  confined  their  orders  solely  to  pulp  needed 
for  direct  use.  Prices  are  maintained,  with  about  $26 
per  ton  at  the  grinding  mill  in  the  East  being  the  most 
common  quotation  made.  Reports  that  Canadian  grind- 
ers are  shipping  substantial  amounts  of  groundwood  to 
England  have  a  sustaining  influence  on  the  market 
here,  for  it  is  felt  that  the  export  movement  from  the 
Dominion  will  effect  the  removal  of  much  of  the  sur- 
plus supply  across  the  border,  and  that  when  demand 
increases  buyers  will  not  find  the  accumulation  that 
it  is  believed  they  think  exists. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Reaction  in  foreign  pulp  prices  has 
been  the  leading  feature  of  the  week  in  the  pulp  mar- 
ket. Certain  importing  firms  have  cut  prices  on  spot 
supplies  of  sulphite  and  kraft  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
Scandinavian  pulp  is  now  being  offered  at  lower  prices 
than  for  a  long  time.  Tn  fact,  prices  on  dock  stocks 
have  been  reduced  to  below  the  cost  of  replacement 
on  the  other  side,  which  of  course  makes  for  an  un- 
healthy market  condition.  Foreign  unbleached  sul- 
phite has  sold  at  4.00  cents  per  pound  ex  dock,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of  importers  that  it  costs 
considerably  more  than  this  figure  to  bring  pulp  over 
from  Sweden  under  prevailing  conditions  at  a  profit. 
Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  is  selling  at  $80  a  ton  al- 
though it  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  pulp  of  this 
class  cannot  be  replaced  at  present  for  less  than  $90. 
Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  available  in  limited  par- 
cels at  8.00  to  8.25  cents  per  pound,  and  imported  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  at  4.50  cents.  Domestic  grades  are 
holding  up  fairly  well  in  price,  but  the  decline  in  im- 
ported pulp  naturally  has  a  softening  influence,  and 
sales  have  been  recorded  at  lower  figures.  Domestic 
bleached  is  quoted  all  the  Avay  from  5.00  to  6.00  cents 
])er  pound  at  the  pulp  mill.  One  of  the  chief  producers 
is  still  asking  the  latter  price,  while  sales  have  been 
made  of  No.  1  bleached  of  good  quality  at  5.50  cents, 
and  of  No.  2  grade  at  5.00  cents.  Unbleached  sul- 
phite of  news  grade  is  quoted  at  $65  to  $70  a  ton  and 
easy  bleaching  at  $80  to  $90,  while  domestic  kraft  is 
soiling  at  around  $70. 

Rags. — The  nmrket  for  rags  continues  in  a  more  or 


less  comato.se  state.  Demand  shows  little  or  no  im- 
provement, and  apparently  the  only  thing  holding 
prices  on  prevailing  levels  is  the  high  cost  of  collection 
and  sorting  and  the  resultant  refusal  of  dealers  to 
lower  their  asking  figures.  Representative  members  of 
the  supply  trade  insist  that  they  cannot  produce  ma- 
terial to  sell  at  prices  below  those  they  now  are  quot- 
ing, and  seem  determined  to  get  the  prices  wanted  or 
else  not  to  do  business.  Paper  manufacturers,  o)i  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  in  no  immediate  need  of  fresh 
supplies  and  are  keeping  out  of  the  market  excepting 
for  occasional  purchases  of  small  lots.  Repacked  thirds 
and  blues  are  chiefly  called  for,  and  are  selling  to 
manufacturers  at  between  3.00  and  3.25  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  depending  on  the  quality  of  packing  and 
the  amount  involved.  White  rags  are  noticeably  ne- 
glected, and  offerings  of  No.  1  repacked  whites  at  5..')0 
cents  New  York,  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing  at  4.75 
cents  and  street  soiled  whites  at  3.00  cents  are  report- 
ed. The  situation  in  roofing  material  is  extremely 
dull.  Felt  mills  evince  little  or  no  interest  and  very 
few  rags  are  being  shipped.  Prices  have  worked  down 
to  levels  where  packers  cannot  hope  to  break  even  in 
producing  stock,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  once  consumers  resume  buying  they  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  grant  better  prices  to  bring  out  sup- 
plies. New  rags  are  moving  mainly  elsewhere  than  to 
manufacturers  of  paper,  and  are  nominal  in  price. 
Reports  are  heard  of  sales  of  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings for  export  at  around  10.00  cents  per  pound,  but 
there  is  some  question  that  business  in  this  connection 
is  actually  being  done. 

Paper  Stock. — Low  grades  of  old  paper  continue  to 
move  into  consuming  channels  in  comparatively  large 
quantity,  while  mills  still  evince  a  lack  of  worth  while 
interest  in  the  better  qualities.  No.  1  mixed  paper 
features  the  demand  at  present,  and  board  manufac- 
turers freely  offer  betwee.n,  45  and  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  f.o.b.  New  York.  Folded  newspapers  are 
in  less  call  than  they  have  been  recently  and  prices 
are  off  a  bit,  sales  being  reported  at  50  to  55  cents 
at  the  point  of  shipment.  Manilas  are  quiet,  while 
buying  interest  in  kraft  paper  is  cooled  to  a  marked 
extent.  Shavings  are  almost  unsalable  in  any  siz- 
able quantity  and  qu.otations  are  rapidly  dropping. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings  can  now  be  purchased  at  2.75 
to  3.00  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  1 
liard  whites  are  offered  at  around  4.00  cents. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — A  firm  market  situation  pre- 
\;iils  foi-  old  manila  rope,  and  reports  are  heard  of 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  ths  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hojiis  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


J.  FORD  &  CO. 

Manufacture 

Hanging,  News,  Bag,  Wrapping 
and  Po^er  Papers; 


-also- 


Roofing,  Carpet  &  Lining  Felts 


Inquiries  are  solicited 


Address: 


Portneuf  Station,  P.  Q. 
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sales  to  mills  up  to  4.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
thoup^li  indications  are  most  of  the  business  passing 
is  heiiifr  done  at  sli^^htly  lower  figures.  Scrap  bagging 
is  quotably  steady  and  in  restricted  demand.  Im- 
portant consumers  are  doing  little  buying,  and  current 
orders  seldom  call  for  more  than  a  carload  or  two  at 
a  time.  Prices  are  at  a  basis  of  about  2.25  cents  per 
jiouud  New  York  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  free  from 
tender. 


HANDLING  CUTTERS  IN  CANADA. 

Following  the  recent  aniiouiicenieiit  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Seybold  Machine  Co.  and  the  Oswego  Mach- 
ine Works,  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Toronto  Type  Foundry 
Co.  have  been  appointed  direct  selling  agents  in  Can- 
ada for  Seybold  paper  cutting  machines,  three-knife 
book  trimmers,  die  jiresses,  corner  cutters,  automatic 
knife  grinders,  etc. ;  also  for  Oswego  automatic  rapid 
])roduction  cutters,  Brown  &  Carver  cutters,  and  On- 
tario cutters. 


A  SHAVED  OFF  BUSINESS  CARI>. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  nuuiager  sends  us  a  unique  busi- 
ness card  bearing  the  address  of  Clark  &  Lyford,  Ltd., 
Forest  Engineers,  which  Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford  passed  him 
at  a  recent  visit  to  this  firm's  office.  It  is  a  cross 
section  the  thickness  and  size  of  an  ordinary  visiting 
card,  but  it  is  cut  from  a  piece  of  soft  maple.  These 
are  manufactured  by  a  firm  in  New  York  State.  This 
is  a  use  for  timber  new  to  the  iiu])lishers,  and  is  really 
the  latest  thing  in  "shingles." 


AN  IMPORTANT  OFFICE  FUNCTION. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  office  work  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  manner  of  filing  correspondence,  re- 
cords, and  data  on  manufacturing  operations —  and 
probably  none  gives  more  trouble  when  not  properly 
conducted.  A  monthly  magazine  devoted  entirely  to 
this  sul)ject  was  started  in  New  York  last  year.  It  is 
called  "Filing,"'  and  is  published  at  320  Broadway. 
The  subscription  price  is  $2.00,  but  a  trial  subscrip- 
tion is  offered  for  a  short  time  at  $1.00  for  nine 
months.  A  fine  series  of  articles  is  outlined  as  well 
as  regular  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  Follow-ups, 
Specialized  Filing,  Filing  Equipments,  File-room  Prac- 
tice, Use  of  Index  Cards,  Inspection  of  Papers,  Train- 
ing of  Personnel,  Saving  of  Filing  Space,  Informa- 
tion Bureau  Work,  Filing  Methols  in  General,  Equip 
ment  of  Mailing  Rooms,  Government  Methods  of  Fil- 
ing, Relation  of  File  Room  to  Other  Departments, 
etc.    An  idea  for  a  dollar  is  cheap. 


EVACUATOR  FOR  PAPER  MACHINE  DRYERS. 

U.  S.  patent  No.  1,258,055,  describes  the  invention 
of  the  device  of  Clyde  L.  St.  Clair  and  John  H.  Hoff- 
man. According  to  "Makin'  Paper"  for  February, 
which  shows  several  drawings,  there  are  a  series  of 
special  flanges  on  the  inside  of  the  dryer  and  extend- 
ing, with  one  complete  turn  from  one  end  lo  the 
other.  These  ribbons  convey  the  water,  which  at  high 
speeds  would  otherwise  simply  be  held  l)y  centrifu- 
gal force  against  the  shell,  to  a  spiral  outlet,  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  dryer  head 
ami  out  through  the  truiuiion.  It  is  stated  that  this 
device  will  remove  all  water  of  condensation  from  a 
dryer,  having  a  peri])heral  speed  of  nearly  900  feet 
per  minute. 


ST.  CLAIR  VERTICAL  CENTRE  CRANK 
ENGINE. 

St.  Clair  Bros.,  of  Gait,  Ontario,  have  recently  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  plain  vertical  crank 
engines,  based  on  80  pounds  initial  pressure,  from  .'5 
to  18  horse  power.  There  is  hardly  an  indu.strial 
plant  in  Canada  which  cannot  find  use  for  such  an 
engine  as  is  illustrated  herewith,  and  is  particularly 


adaptable  for  the  operation  of  hoists,  elevators,  etc. 
With  so  much  construction  work  taking  place  among 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  this  season,  the  engine  should 
prove  of  particular  use  to  the  industry.  The  manu- 
facturer will  be  glad  to  send  full  data  in  this  connec- 
tion to  aii.v  firm  interested. 


THE  SCHOOP  METAL  SPRAY  PROCESS. 

T\\  ()  years  ayo  the  Technical  Section  saw  a  demons- 
tration of  this  process  and  some  interest  has  been 
;i roused,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  its  ap- 
|)lication  to  pulp  and  paper  mills.  A  book  of  266 
pajics  Avith  130  illustrations,  covering  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  process  has  been  pub- 
lished by  H.  Guenther  and  M.  U.  Schoop,  Stuttgart: 
price  9  niarks.  It  is  called  "Das  Schoopsche  :\Ietall- 
spritz  Verfahren,  seine  Entwickelung  und  Anweiulung 
neb.st  eineii  Ueberblick  iiber  seine  Stellung  zu  den 
ubrigen  ^letallisierungsmethoden  und  einen  Abriss 
seiner  Patent  P>eschichte. " 


BEARDMORE  BELTING  BOOK. 

We  picked  up  the  new  catalog  of  the  Beardmore 
IJelting  Co.,  Toronto,  with  the  idea  of  glancing  through 
a  lot  of  uninteresting  stuff.  Strange  to  say,  nearly 
every  page  has  been  read  and  much  good  nmterial 
discovered.  Some  of  it  will  appear  as  "fillers''  from 
time  to  tinu^  in  the  Magazine,  giving  our  readers  some 
helpful  pointers  on  belts  and  their  use.  This  company 
makes  all  kinds  and  st.vles  of  belt  and  supjilies  such 
accessories  as  cement,  belt  hooks,  etc. 
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MAHAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  1q 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


t 
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BURRS. 

Catalog  No.  1  of  the  International  Burr  Corporation 
of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  was  handed  the  editor  by  Wm. 
Whyte,  of  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse,  who  handle 
these  burrs.  The  booklet  tells  how  the  burrs  are  made, 
shows  eight  of  the  general  styles  of  cut  and  explains 
the  new  expanding  mandrel  for  holding  these  shell 
burrs  rigid. 


BALL  BEARING  MANUFACTURERS  COMBINE. 

Of  interest  to  all  users  of  bearings  is  the  combina- 
tion just  announced,  effective  May  first,  of  the  Hess- 
Rright  Manufacturing  Company,  the  SKF  Ball  Bear- 
ing Company,  the  Atlas  Ball  Co.,  and  the  Hubbard  Ma- 
chine Company.  The  new  company,  under  the  name 
of  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  will  offer  a  comprehensive 
line  of  ball  bearings,  including  the  Hess-Bright  deep- 
groove  type,  SKF  self-aligning  radial  and  thrust  bear- 
ings and  ball  bearing  pillow-blocks  and  shafting  hang- 
ers. 

Through  the  medium  of  its  engineering  organization, 
backed  up  by  a  well  equipped  laboratory,  the  new 
company  will  be  able  to  place  at  the  service  of  bear- 
ing users  the  knowledge  gained  in  many  years  study 
of  anti-friction  bearings  of  all  kinds.  On  request, 
manufacturers'  problems  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  and 
that  type  of  bearing  recommended  which  (independent 
of  sales  considerations)  is  best  suited  to  the  conditions 
met.  In  addition  the  laboratory  staff  will  carry  on 
research  studies  affecting  anti-friction  bearing  design 
and  application. 

SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  is  the  consummation  by  physi- 
cal consolidation  of  a  merger,  begun  some  time  ago -of 
the  four  companies  mentioned  under  the  direction  of 
B.  G.  Prytz,  President;  W.  L.  Batt,  Vice-President; 
J.  P.  Walsh,  Comptroller  and  S.  B.  Taylor,  Sales  Man- 
ager. The  principal  office  will  be  at  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  with  branches  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco. 


While  this  new  method  departs  widely  from  the  one  ' 
now  in  use,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  change  in  the  ar- 
ranging of  commodities  under  large  headings  rather 
than  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  items  included  under 
the  j)resent  groupings.  It  will  not,  therefore,  destroy 
the  possibility  of  comparing  future  trade  statistics  with 
the  past. 

Paper  and  pulp  come  under  wood  products  which  are 
Class  .3  of  the  decimal  system. 


POWELL,  LANE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  OPEN  LONDON 
OFFICES. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Lane  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  paper  merchants,  etc.,  of  Gloucester,  Eng., 
have  established  London  offices  at  62-63  Queen  St., 
('annon  St.,  B.C.  4.  At  this  address  the  firm's  paper 
department  will  be  conducted,  and  all  inquiries  for 
paper,  boards,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  there.  The 
manufacturing  department  will  be  continued  at  the 
Docks,  Gloucester.  Mr.  H.  Elsworth,  who  has  had  20 
years'  experience  of  the  London  paper  trade,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  new  office. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  correct  an  error  in 
our  issue  of  March  13th,  where  Mr.  Lane's  name  was 
placed  under  Mr.  Elsworth 's  picture,  and  vice  versa. 
Our  readers  may  make  this  correction  so  they  will 
recognize  these  gentlemen,  should  they  happen  to 
meet. 


U.  S.  PAPER  STATISTICS. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says :— A  comprehen- 
sive reclassification  of  our  statistics  of  import  and  ex- 
port commodities  is  being  worked  out  by  the  Bureau^  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  co-operation  with 
the  customs  service,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  other  governmental 
agents  for  submittal  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  objects  in  view  are 
to  give  a  more  logical  arrangement  to  our  trade  statis- 
tics, to  facilitate  both  the  tabulation  and  the  utilization 
of  these  statistics,  to  increase  the  comparability  of  ini- 
port  and  export  figures  by  having  a  common  classifi- 
cation for  both  and  to  give  greater  detail. 

The  new  classification  will  be  on  a  decimal  basis.  All 
commodities  are  divided  into  ten  main  groups.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  in  turn  sub-divided  into  minor  classi- 
fications. For  the  purpose  of  export  statistics  the  sub- 
division will  be  carried  to  four  places.  For  example, 
grains  are  subdivided  into  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.^  Wheat 
is  again  divided  as  grain,  flour,  bran  and  middlings,  etc. 

For  imports  the  classification  will  be  carried  to  five 
figures.  The  more  detailed  classification  of  imports  is 
required  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the  classifi- 
cation for  the  details  required  by  the  Tariff  Act,  and 
further  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  In  both  exports  and  imports  the  new 
scheme  will  give  a  much  greater  detail  than  is  found  in 
tho  pro=;ont  classification. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PACKING  TISSUES. 

The  Wrapping  Paper  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  re- 
cently held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  pointed  oat 
that  the  packings  adopted  by  the  tissue  mills  were 
not  uniform,  and  that  the  use  of  the  forty  ream  bale 
did  not  coincide  with  the  resale  price  of  fifty  reams. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  tissue  paper  manu- 
facturers by  N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  who  request- 
ed that  some  new  scheme  of  packings  be  adopted  that 
would  be  more  convenient  to  the  jobber.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  mills  that  hereafter  tissues  are  to  be 
packed  in  five,  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  ream  bales,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  adoption  of  these  packings 
will  adequately  meet  the  situation.  The  results  ac 
complished  in  this  matter,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  onl.v 
another  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  co-operation 
and  ail  indication  of  what  can  bo  accomplished  by  as- 
sociation effort. 


A  NEW  FREIGHT  LINE  TO  EUROPE. 

The  C.  P.  R.  Ocean  Services  announce  the  first  sail- 
ing of  the  War  Belle,  a  freight  steamer  of  9,000  tons 
dead  Aveight,  about  May  lOtli.  This  event  will  mark 
the  re.sumption  of  direct  service  between  Montreal  and 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  future  of  the  service  depends 
largely  on  the  outcome  of  this  venture.  It  is  felt  that 
manufacturers  of  board,  roofing  and  sheathing  papers 
should  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  this  opportunity 
in  placing  these  important  building  materials  in  the 
hands  of  the  reconstructors  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  There  should  be  a  considerable  demand  for 
them  in  connection  with  the  use  of  wood  for  rebuild- 
ing in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Wm.  McGlashon,  of  the  Beaver  Board  Compan 
ies  is  now^  on  the  other  side  with  interest  of  wallbnard, 
etc.,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  active  campaign 
to  push  the  use  of  rnofinu'  mid  linildino-  nanprs 
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Texas 
GCilf  Sulphur 
Company 


Is  backed  hy  the 
largest  Known  Accessible  Reserve 
oF  High  Grade  Sulphur. 

The  mine  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  at  P.  0.  Gulf  Matagorda  County,  Texas, 
is  a  notable  development  in  the  American  supply  of  High  Grade  Sulphur  (Brim- 
stone). 

The  Sulphur  is  99^  percent  Pure. 


The  absence  of  Arsenic,  Tellurium  and  Selenium  makes  it  adaptable  to  the  most 
exacting  chemical  requirements. 

Over  1,000  tons  are  now  being  mined  daily  and  this  tremendous  supply  is  ready  for 
commercial  use. 

Those  desiring  to  place  contracts 

are  advised  to 
communicate  with  our  Sales  Dept. 


A.  H.  PECK, 
Sales  Manager, 
50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 
81  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 
Sales  Agents  for  New  York 
and  South  Eastern  District. 


TEXAS  GULF  SULPHUR  COMPANY 


WALTER,    H.  AI-I)RIDGE, 
President. 


EXECUTIVE  AND 
SALES  OFFICE: 

50  E.  42nd  St., 
NEW  YORK 


SULPHUR   DEPOSIT  AND  PLANT 
P.  .()  (Julf,  Matagorda  (;o., 
TEXAS. 

Chas.  Biesel     ....  Manager 
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AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE  -  WORKS 

HENRY         -  MONTREAL 
Manufacturers  of  ^^^^ 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


#2 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL  1 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  SAFETY  REPORT. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  publish  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  has  been  laboring  for  sev- 
eral years  with  great  energy  and  considerable  suc- 
cess to  reduce  the  number  of  injuries,  temporary,  per- 
manent and  fatal,  to  the  workmen  in  Ontario  mills. 
The  present  report  in  some  respects  might  seem  to 
contradict  this  statement  in  that  the  total  number  of 
accidents  in  the  past  year  was  greater  by  36  per  cent 
than  the  number  in  1918  of  the  total  number  of  non- 
fatal accidents  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in- 
creased from  7  to  11  or  about  57  per  cent.  The  time 
loss  resulting  from  these  accidents  increased  almost 
31  per  cent.  On  the  face  of  it  this  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  no  progress  had  been  made  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  conditions  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

It  is  necessary,  hoAvever,  to  take  into  consideration 
two  factors  which  do  not  appear  in  the  figures.  In 
the  first  place  the  number  of  employees  has  increased, 
although  not  in  as  large  a  ratio  as  have  the  acci- 
dents. In  the  second  place  it  will  be  found  on  read- 
ing the  report  that  50  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  ac- 
cidents is  the  result  of  happenings  in  three  mills,  and 
that  three  mills  are  responsible  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  time  loss  because  of  accidents,  and  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  time  loss  was  experienced  by  the 
employees  of  two  companies.  We  have  not  been  ad- 
vised as  to  the  names  of  the  mills  or  companies  who 
are  responsible  for  this  serious  laxity  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  but  we  note  that 
the  merit  system  of  rating  the  assessment  for  work- 
men's compensation  will,  in  a  measure,  penalize  them 
for  their  slackness  in  allowing  such  conditions  to 
prevail  as  are  reflected  in  this  statement.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  not 
soothe  the  pain  of  a  crushed  finger  nor  return  to  the 
family  circle  the  bread  winner  whose  death  might 
have  been  prevented  by  better  safeguards  on  his  ma- 
chine or  the  insistance  on  greater  carefulness  in  and 
about  the  mill.  We  believe  that  a  mill  which  does 
not  maintain  a  safety  organization  and  strive  eon- 
timially  to  educate  employees  to  thp  necessity  for 
eternal  vigilance  and  proper  habits  is  as  criminally 
negligent  as  the  mill  which  fails  to  provide  for  guards 
on  elevators  and  lights  on  stairways. 


It  is  only  by  a  continued  campaign  of  education 
and  co-operation  which  is  necessary  to  unite  employer 
and  employee  in  this  important  work  that  progress 
can  be  made.  The  result  of  the  last  year's  work  of 
the  association  is  much  less  discouraging  if  we  leave 
out  the  effect  on  the  figures  of  the  accidents  and 
time  loss  in  the  three  guilty  mills.  This  of  course,  is 
not  intimating  that  other  mills  could  not  have  done 
better,  for  we  know  they  could  have  done  bettei*,  and 
we  believe  that  during  the  current  year  laboring  con- 
ditions will  be  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  next 
year's  report  will  be  much  more  encouraging  than 
the  one  before  was. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  Mr.  Costiganes  re- 
port is  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mills  and 
particularly  his  reference  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
improvements  by  the  majority  of  the  workmen.  We 
believe  that  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  workmen  to  learn 
proper  habits  of  health  and  sanitation  and  safety  in 
an  ill  kept,  unsafe,  unsanitary  mill  as  it  would  be  to 
succeed  in  a  musical  career  with  nothing  to  practice 
upon  but  a  broken-down,  out-of-tune,  piano.  Of 
course,  workmen  will  respond  to  sincere  efforts  to 
make  their  work  and  conditions  of  labor  more 
healthful,  cheerful  and  safe.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  have  been  popularly  called  "rough-necks" 
who  will  not  respond  to  such  efforts,  but  their  num- 
ber is  comparatively  small,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
typical  of  the  Canadian  workman.  The  appeal  for 
Safety  First  co-operation  and  for  improvements  in 
the  habits  of  the  men  themselves  must  be  addressed 
to  the  sound-minded,  steady  Canadian  Avorkman  who 
is,  and  Avill  continue  to  be,  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
country.  He  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  pro- 
gressive manufacturer,  largely  because  it  is  in  his 
interest  to  do  so  and  it  is  in  the  manufacturers'  in- 
terest to  do  a  little  more  than  his  share,  if  necessary. 
In  fact,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  every  effort  to  im- 
prove Avorking  conditions  even  if  there  were  no  fin- 
ancial return  connected  with  it.  The  rebates  which 
the  merit  system  has  made  possible  to  a  number  of 
mills  that  have  exerted  themselves  to  improve  condi- 
tions and  reduce  accidents  shows  that  an  effort  pays 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  it  must  pay  an  even  greater 
return  in  the  feeling  of  security  and  satisfaction  that 
must  come  to  the  workmen  Avho  are  employed  in 
plants  where  these  real  efforts  are  made. 

Our  mills  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  the  possi- 
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iMlities  in  connection  with  the  Safety  First  movement. 
Tiic  i-esults  of  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Association 
shows  llie  need  for,  and  the  value  of,  such  an  organi- 
zation as  this.  Canada  must  begin  to  realize  the  need 
foi-  a  widespread  safety  movement,  and  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  progress  nationally  along  these  lines. 
Many  mills  not  in  the  Ontario  organization  are  do- 
in^'  cxceUent  work,  hut  their  successes  and  their  fail- 
ures are  not  known,  even  anonymously,  to  the  other 
mills  in  the  same  line  of  work  and  so  their  experience 
is  of  no  value  to  anyone  hut  themselves,  and  the  ex- 
pei-ience  of  others  is  not  available  to  them.  There  is  no 
mass  nu)vement  in  this  important  direction,  and  it  is 
K.  !)«"  hoped  that  the  paper  mills  and  perhaps  asso- 
ciated industries  throughout  the  Dominion  can  soon 
he  united  in  some  organization  that  will  do  for  the 
Dominion  what  the  Ontario  Association  is  striving  to 
do  for  the  mills  of  that  province.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  worth  while  if  it  did  nothing  but  suc- 
ceed in  securing  a  higher  standard  of  paper  making 
machinery,  and  succeed  ni  having  the  manufacturer 
provide  his  machinery  with  suitable  safety  devices  be- 
r(,re  its  installation  in  the  mill.  There  seem  to  be 
indications  of  the  possibility  of  some  such  organiza- 
tion and  we  strongly  urge  those  in  a  position  to  pro- 
mote it  to  assist  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  greatly 
needed,  and  it  cannot  be  achieved  too  soon. 

GETTING  BACK  TO  NORMAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Boston  News  Letter  analyses  after  the  war 
conditions  in  trade  following  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  as  affecting 
Great  Britain.  Li  the  first  case  it  was  found  that 
commodity  prices  declined  gradually  for  thirteen 
years  following  1866,  but  that  the  drop  in  any  one 
year  did  not  exceed  9  per  cent;  in  the  other  case  the 
maximum  drop  was  a  little  over  11  per  cent  in  one 
year,  and  the  decline  was  spread  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  paragraph  notes  that  a  very  consider- 
able decrease  has  already  occurred  in  some  basic  ma- 
terials, and  intimates  that  a  continued  rapid  decline 
must  not  be  looked  for. 

Reports  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions,  and  that  trade  is  being  re-established. 
In  England  there  are,  of  course,  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered that  have  not  confronted  the  papermakers  on 
this  side,  and  yet  even  there  we  find  considerable 
paper  being  offered  at  prices  that  indicate  a  return  to 
iu)rmal  and  stable  conditions.  It  will  naturally  be 
some  time  before  all  the  stocks  that  were  bought  at 
high  prices  have  been  disposed  of  with  any  degree  of 
advantage  to  the  holders  as  paper  is  beginning  to 
come  on  the  market,  or  at  least  is  in  sight,  that  will 
have  been  produced  from  much  lower  priced  raw  ma- 
terials. The  situation  in  this  regard  seems  to  be 
quite  different  on  the  other  side  than  it  is  here  and 
in  the  United  States,  where  jobbers  have  apparently 
been  able  to  keep  their  stocks  pretty  close  to  a  mini- 
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inum  and  to  dispose  with  fair  promptness  of  their 
higher  priced  materials.  In  fact  they  are  living 
closer  to  the  mills,  and  the  mills  are  living  closer  to 
their  raw  materials. 

While  the  recent  prices  for  pulp  and  paper  have 
been  primarily  due  to  the  high  costs  of  raw  materials 
it  would  seem  that  the  demand  for  limited  supplies 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  such  material  as  has  been 
available.  This  condition  is  to  some  extent  changed 
at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  apparently  a  closer 
balance  between  supplies  and  requirements.  This  is 
due  both  to  an  increase  in  capacity  for  production  and 
distribution  and  to  a  distinct  curtailment  of  pur- 
chases in  several  lines  of  the  trade.  Indications  seem 
to  point  to  very  little  chance  for  any  lowering  of 
wages,  with  rather  more  than  a  possibility  that  there 
will  be  increases  in  some  lines,  at  least  increases  in 
cost  of  unit  production  as  far  as  the  labor  factor  is 
concerned.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  more 
efficient  organization  and  equipment. 

Large  orders  for  timber  and  textile  products  have 
been  placed  in  Canada  recently  for  export  to  Great 
Britain  and  a  large  credit  has  been  established  in 
Roumania  for  Canadian  products  and  some  materials 
in  Italy  and  France.  A  period  of  increased  activity 
in  the  building  trades  is  imminent,  and  altogether 
there  is  every  evidence  of  increased  and  continued 
employment  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  some 
demands  noted  for  Canadian  papers  in  the  export 
market,  and,  of  course,  we  look  for  greater  activity 
along  this  line.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  indus- 
trial situation  it  seems  that,  even  with  a  number  of  un- 
encouraging  factors,  the  general  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  a  challenge  to  go  firmly  forward  and  make  every 
effort  to  place  business  so  that  there  will  be  more 
opportunity  to  do  business.  Hesitation  will  get  us 
nowhere.  Business  is  built  on  faith,  and  this  is  no 
time  for  doubting.  Canadian  business  has  a  sound 
foundation  and  a  bright  future.  Let  us  go  forward  in 
that  belief. 


FAITH  IN  LABOR. 

"I  hear  people  talking  Bolshevism,  but  such  thoughts 
roll  off  my  back  like  water  off  a  duck's,  because  I, 
personally,  have  known  personally  more  of  the  men 
I  have  been  working  with  than  many  so-called  em- 
ployers, and  I  have  yet  to  meet,  in  any  plant  with 
which  I  have  been  associated,  a  man  with  whom  I  could 
not  sit  down  and  reach  a  fair  decision  as  regards  his 
relation  to  myself.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  I  hope,  to-day." 

"I  have  also  tried  to  see  all  sides  of  labor,  and  I 
never  had  a  plant  with  which  I  was  connected,  down 
for  a  single  hour,  until  last  summer.  I  hope  it  will  be 
my  good  fortune  never  to  go  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  any  concern  with  which  I  have  the  slight- 
est connection. 

"The  operating  policy  of  this  company  is  to  organ- 
ize through  Spirit  and  Enthusiasm  to  the  point  of 
Maximum  Efficiency. — Pres.  G.  H.  Mead,  at  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lills. 
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V 

Ontario's  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accidents 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  in  the  board  room  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
'  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  I.  H.  Weldon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
good  representation  from  Ontario  mills,  both  in  per- 
son and  by  proxy. 

The  report  of  A.  P.  Costigane,  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  work  for  the  past  year, 
was  optimistic  and  comprehensive.  While  ah  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  accidents  was  reported,  it 
was  shown  that  the  aggregate  of  Avorkers  in  the  mills 
j  was  very  much  larger,  and  that  the  added  number  of 
:  accidents  was  not  in  anything  like  as  great  a  propor- 
tion as  the  increase  of  full  year  workers  during  the 
same  period.  Mr.  Costigane  dealt  encouragingly 
Avith  different  phases  of  the  work,  both  from  a  hu- 
manitarian and  business  point  of  view,  and  referred 
appreciatively  to  the  co-operation  and  support  ex- 
tended him  during  the  year  just  closed. 

President  Weldon  also  dealt  in  his  remarks  with 
some  aspects  of  safety  work,  and  the  particular  at- 
traction of  the  merit  rating  system  of  assessment.  The 
reports  of  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  Costigane  follow : 
j  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  wei"^ : 
f  President — I.  H.  Weldon  (Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.),  Toronto;  Vice-Chairman — George  Carruthers 
(Interlake  Tissue  Mills),  Toronto;  Secretary  and 
Safety  Engineer,  A.  P.  Costigane,  Toronto ;  Directors 
— H.  "l.  Thomas  (J.  R.  Booth),  OttaAva;  Col.  C.  H.  L. 
Jones  (Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills),  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont. ;  C.  B.  Thorne  (Riordon  Pulp  &  Pa- 
per Co.),  Hawkesbury;  R.  S.  Waldie  (Toronto  Paper 
Mfg.  Co.),  Toronto,  and  C.  Nelson  Gain  (Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.),  Toronto. 

The  Chairman's  Report. 

The  report  of  I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Avas  as  follows  : — 

RevieAving  in  my  OAvn  mind  the  period  since  our 
last  annual  meeting,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impera- 
tive to  promote  closer  co-operation  between  the  op- 
erative personnel  and  the  executive  of  each  of  the 
mills,  in  reducing  accidents  and  improving  general 
conditions  of  employment,  and  the  instrument  ready 
to  our  hand,  viz.:  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers' 
Safety  Association,  Avhich  is  doing  so  much  to  estab- 
lish confidence  and  mutual  respect  between  employer 
and  employee,  should  receive  our  Avhole-hearted  sup- 
port. 

Anyone  Avho  has  studied  even  superficially  the 
problems  of  the  reduction  of  accidents  will  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  education  of  the  employees  to  take  care 
of  them.selves.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
physical  hazards  to  prove  good  faith,  and  this  must 
always  be  the  first  step  taken,  otherwise  the  employ- 
ees Avould  be  justified  in  questioning  the  sincerity  of 
the  movement.  The  directors  of  this  Association  are 
convinced  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
along  educational  lines,  and  the  report  of  our  Secre- 
tary and  Engineer  shoAA's  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  has  been  devoted  to  efforts  in  this  direction.  We 
liope  that  during  the  current  year  that  even  more 
time  will  be  given  to  this  important  phase  of  the  work. 

Education,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  lines  of  activity  of 
this  Association,  bulks  largely  as  a  means  of  solving 


the  problem  of  industrial  unrest,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  rank  and  file  of  employees  to  so  equip 
themselves  as  to  be  ready  when  opportunity  offers  to 
take  a  higher  place  in  the  industry,  by  rousing  the 
personal  ambition  of  every  employee  and  so  give  the 
death  bloAV  to  the  present  tendency  to  retard  produc- 
tion to  the  speed  of  the  least  efficient  individual,  and 
by  encouraging  good  men  to  become  better.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  no  suitable  text  books  on  the  pulp 
and  paper  industrA^  so  that  up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  very  little  effort  at  self-education,  as  there 
^-"as  no  reliable  source  of  information  accessible  to 
those  engaged  in  the  industry.  This  Avant  has  been 
recognized  by  the  industry  and  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  mills  is  noAV  engaged  in 
Avorkinsr  out  a  plan  Avhereby  a  complete  set  of  text 
books  coverina'  all  departments  of  the  industry  Avill 
bp  nrodueed  and  lirought  Avithin  the  reach  of  every 
emnloyee. 

The  tendencv  of  industrA^  in  everA^  line  is  toAvards 
(vrnifor  standardization,  ereater  efficiencA^  and  the 
plimination  of  waste,  through  the  application  of 
spipntific  methods  to  production  problems.  TTp-to- 
dqtp  machinerA^  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  of 
niuspnlar  effort,  but  not  the  place  of  brains,  AA^hich 
ar"  noAv  morp  than  evpr  being  sought  bA'  far-sightpd 
msnag'prs.  Tbe  pomplicated  modern  mill  calls  for 
brain  Avorkers  rather  than  muscle  workers.  Muscle 
-I'-nrkors  thpre  ahvaA^s  AA'ill  be,  and  this  class  of  Ta- 
ilor Avill  ahvavs  be  Ioaa^  paid  (comparatively  speak- 
inaO  because  it  is  so  inefficient.  The  text-books  re- 
ferred to  above  should  make  it  possible  for  muscle 
Avorkers,  by  night  classes,  or  correspondence  instrxic- 
tions,  to  so  improA^e  themselves  that  theA^  Avill  pass 
from  the  muscle  Avorking  class  to  the  brain  Avorking 
class,  and  enjoy  increased  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

While  reading  over  an  advance  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tarA"  and  Encineer's  report.  T  noticed  that  tAvo  new 
^^patures  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ai*e  uoaa' 
in  force,  viz. :  Medical  Aid,  and  the  Merit  Rate  me- 
thod of  assessment.  The  former  added  $6,639  to  the 
cost  of  compensation  for  the  year  1917,  but  as  the 
Medical  Aid  Amendment  to  the  Act  only  came  into 
operation  on  -TuIa"  1st,  1917,  the  figure  T  have  quoted 
onh^  covers  medical  aid  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  The  figure  for  1918  is  not  yet  available,  but  in 
any  ease  Avill  be  materially  larger  than  1917,  as  it  will 
cover  a  full  12-months  period. 

The  Merit  Rating  system  of  assessment  is  more 
equitable  than  the  pool  system  formerly  in  use.  Un- 
der the  ncAV  system  each,  firm's  assessment  is  regii- 
lated  by  the  cost  of  their  OAA'n  accidents.  If  a  firm's 
accidents  are  Ioav  a  refund  is  made,  if  too  high,  a 
supplementary  assessment  has  to  be  paid.  During 
the  year  Merits  issued  numbered  20,  and  amounted 
to  .$7,517.10;  the  Demerits  issued  numbered  6,  and 
amounted  to  .$4,855.64.  The  former  Avere  issued  to 
those  firms  Avhose  record  of  accidents  entitled  them 
to  a  rebate  and  the  latter  to  those  firms  AA^hose  re- 
cord of  accidents  called  for  a  further  contribution  to 
cover  the  cost.  Twelve  firms  came  out  square,  re- 
ceiving neither  a  merit  or  demerit.  If  the  mills  Avant 
to  kee_p  doAvn  their  asses.sment,  they  can  do  so  by 
taking  every  available  means  of  keeping  doAA'n  their 
accidents. 
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Finance. 

The  audited  statement,  copies  of  which  have  been 
distributed,  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
have  been  carried  on  very  economically.  After  allow- 
ing for  increased  salary,  transportation,  and  hotel 
accommodation,  we  are  still  about  -^oOO  per  year  be- 
low the  figure  which  it  cost  us  as  a  member  of  the 
Federation  of  Safety  Association. 

Secretary  and  Engineer's  Report. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  his  general  review,  said: 

The  year  which  has  recently  closed,  1918,  has  been 
one  of  great  activity,  expansion  and  progress  in  ac- 
cident prevention  and  welfare  work.  There  is  now 
hardly  a  mill  in  Ontario  of  any  size  which  does  not 
appreciate  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  import- 
ance of  this  work  in  promoting  a  more  friendly  feel- 
ing a  more  friendly  feeling  between  employers  and 
employees,  and  at  the  same  time  making  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  mills.  The  re- 
iteration of  the  principles  governing  this  movement 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  employees  who  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  that  by  supporting  the  move- 
ment they  are  helping  to  improve  their  own  conditions 
of  employment,  reducing  the  danger  of  physical  in- 
jury and  pushing  into  the  background  the  anxietj^  of 


wife  and  family  for  the  safety  of  the  bread  winner. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  work  is  the  im- 
provement in  personal  cleanliness  and  habits  of  the 
employees  in  those  mills  where  up-to-date  toilet  ac- 
commodation and  wash  rooms  have  been  provided. 
The  cost  of  such  improvements  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  higher  moral  tone  of  those  benefitted.  Remarks 
made  to  the  writer  by  workmen,  during  his  visits  to 
mills,  has  convinced  him  that  all  .such  improvements 
are  really  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  the  men,  al- 
though sometimes  the  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible  and 
morally  depraved  men  give  the  opposite  impression. 
Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  isolated  acts  of  van- 
dalism, the  management  of  the  mills  .should,  for  the 
protection  of  their  right-minded  emplovees,  endeavor 
to  eliminate  those  who  persistently  delight  to  wallow 
in  dirt  and  filth. 

The  educational  side  of  the  movement  Avas  some- 
what interfered  with  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza, 
which  claimed  victims  all  over  the  province.  The  pro- 
gram of  activities  in  this  direction  had  in  consequenee 
to  be  greatly  curtailed.  Safety  rallies  were  held  at 
Ilawkesbury,  Iroquois  Falls  and  Cornwall.  The  pro- 
gram of  meetings  included  the  presenting  of  special 
safety  films  depicting  in  telling  story  form  the  causes 
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and  effects  of  accidents.  It  is  proposed  during  this 
year  to  further  expand  educational  work,  and  if  the 
loan  of  films  can  be  arranged  your  engineer  proposes 
'1  t'-i'<o  a  tour  round  the  western  mills,  holding  a 
meeting  at  each  stopping  point,  and  stimulating  in- 
terest by  the  exhibition  of  films  and  suitable  ad- 
dresses to  mill  employees. 

A  meeting  of  Safety  Engiileers  and  those  interested 
in  Safety  in  the  mills  was  held  at  Ottawa  last  March, 
bnt  nnfortunately  was  not  so  well  attended  as  it 
should  have  been  considering  the  excellent  program 


provided.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  similar  meeting 
during  this  summer  at  a  western  point,  possibly  Port 
Arthur.  Up  to  the  present  all  meetings  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  held  at  eastern  points,  and  it  is  felt 
the  next  meeting  should  be  in  the  west,  to  give  the 
mills  located  there  an  opportunity  to  be  represented 
in  greater  numbers. 

During  the  year  the  following  meetings  and  con- 
ventions were  attended  by  your  Engineer: 

(1)  Summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section. 
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(2)  Meetings  of  Education  Committee,  Technical 
Section. 

(3)  Annual  Convention,  National  Safety  Council. 
The  National  Safety  Council  convention  held  in  St. 

Louis  was  the  most  successful  yet  convened,  in  spite 
of  war  activities  and  adverse  labor  conditions,  show- 
ing the  enormous  influence  this  movement  is  having 
on  the  industries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  convention.  Full  co-operation  was  given 
by  the  churches,  the  police,  the  fire  department, 
street  railway,  automobile  owners,  and  all  employers 
of  labor.  The  result  was  astonishing.  The  week 
which  ended  with  September  14th,  1918,  saw  10 
deaths  from  accidents  in  St.  Louis.  This  was  a  nor- 
mal week,  for  there  were  510  such  deaths  during  the 
calendar  year  1917.  The  following  week,  that  of  the 
convention,  during  which  everyone  helped  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  there  was  only  one  one  accidental 
death  in  St.  Louis,  that  of  a  drunken  driver,  who 
rolled  off  the  seat  of  his  motor  truck  to  the  pavement, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  The  wonderful  safety 
week  of  St.  Louis  shows  what  may  be  done  to  save 
human  life  by  a  community  that  is  willing  to  take  the 
trouble.  The  same  effort  exerted  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  of  Ontario  would  soon  reduce  accidents 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

During  the  convention  your  Engineer  was  appoint- 
ed Chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section.  This 
appointment  is  a  delicate  compliment  paid  to  the 
Canadian  mills  by  their  American  brethren.  This 
position  carries  with  it  membership  of  the  Executive 
Council,  in  which  position  your  Engineer  will  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  inner  working  of  the  Council,  and 
should  glean  much  valuable  information  for  this  As- 
sociation, which  should  more  than  offset  the  expense 
of  attending  the  meetings  which  are  usually  held  in 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board's  Report,  1917. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board's  report  for 
1917  was  issued  during  1918,  and  contains  much  valu- 
able information.  An  analysis  of  this  report  shows 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  compensatable  ac- 
cidents in  all  industries  from  15,690  and  281  deaths 
in  1916  to  20,765  and  233  deaths  in  1917,  equal  to  an 
increase  of  32.34  per  cent  in  non-fatal  accidents,  and 
a  decrease  of  17.08  per  cent  in  fatal  accidents;  but  a 
comparison  of  estimated  payrolls  shows  that  in  the 
meantime  the  number  of  full  year  workers  had  in- 
creased from  271,700  in  1916  to  277,750  in  1917,  equal 
to  2.22  per  cent;  so  that  the  frequency  of  accidents 
during  these  two  years,  taking  all  industries  toge- 
ther, has  shown  a  large  increase  even  when  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  increase  in  workers  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Taking  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  only,  and  in- 
cluding woods  operations,  the  total  number  of  com- 
pensatable accidents  have  increased  from  593  and  15 


deaths  in  1916  to  753  and  20  deaths  in  1917,  equal  to 
an  increase  of  26.98  per  cent  in  non-fatal  accidents, 
and  an  increase  of  33.3  per  cent  in  fatal,  but  during 
the  same  period  the  total  number  of  full  year  work- 
ers has  increased  from  5,600  in  1916  to  9,650,  equal 
to  72.32  per  cent,  showing  that  as  far  as  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  industry  is  concerned  the  increase  in  the 
total  nutnber  of  accidents  was  not  in  anything  like 
as  great  a  proportion  as  the  increase  of  full  year 
workers  during  the  same  period. 

The  time  loss  increased  from  14,569  days  in  1916 
to  21,094  days  in  1917,  equal  to  44.1  per  cent,  show- 
ing that  the  severity  of  accidents  was  considerably  on 
the  increase. 

The  total  amount  collected  from  class  2  was  $119,- 
367.31,  including  8,170.05  carried  forward  from  1916. 
Of  this  amount  $29,148.79  was  paid  out  in  actual 
compensation,  $25,494.29  was  taken  as  the  capital 
value  of  pensions  awarded,  $200  was  held  for  defer- 
red compensation,  $3,319.50  paid  for  medical  aid, 
$17,177.82  for  continuing  disability,  $18,005.23  for 
outstanding  accidents,  $932.56  for  disaster  reserve 
fund,  $3,933.47  paid  to  Safety  Association,  $888.01 
for  administration  expenses,  $3,319.50  for  estimated 
medical  aid,  making  a  grand  total  of  $102,419.17 
charged  against  the  class,  making  a  credit  balance  of 
$16,948.14,  to  be  parried  forward  to  1918  report. 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  amount  charged  against 
the  cVass  every  $100  contributed  by  the  employers 
woTild  be  divided  as  follows : 

1917.      1916.  1915. 

Compensation  other  than 

pensions  $  28.46    $  24.44    $  32.32 

Deferred  obligations  .  .   .  .      60.35       69.29  59.07 
Paid  to  Safety  Associa- 
tions .  .  .  .  '   3.84  '      3.85  1.63 

(incomplete  year). 
Administration  expenses  .  .         .87        2.42  6.98 

Medical  aid   6.48   

(incomplete  year). 


$100.00    $100.00  $100.00 
Accidents  Reported  During  1918. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  exclusive  of  woods 
operations  reported  by  the  mills  during  the  year  1918 
was  1,124  non-fatal,  and  11  fatal  accidents,  compared 
with  852  non-fatal  and  7  fatal  for  the  year  1917.  This 
means  an  increase  of  36.24  per  cent  in  non  -fatal  and 
an  increase  of  57.14  per  cent  in  fatal  accidents.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  total  number  of  full  year 
workers  increased  from  6,792  in  1917  to  7,064  in  1918. 
or  an  increase  of  4  per  cent. 

The  total  time  lost  increased  from  14,249  days  in 
1917  to  18,650  days  in  1918,  an  increase  of  30.88  per 
cent,  showing  that  the  increased  severity  of  acci- 
dents greatly  exceeded  the  increase  in  full  time 
workers. 


Accidents 
(non-fatal) 


1916,  1917. 
15,690  20,765 
593  753 


Inc. 


Comparison  Table  1916-1917.  All  Industries. 

Accidents.     Inc.       Dec.         Full  Year    .  Inc. 
(Fatal),  Workers. 


Time  Lost. 
(In  Days) 


1916. 


Time  Lost 
per  full  yr. 

worker 
(in  davs). 
1917.    1916.  1917. 


1917.    1916.  1917.    1917.     1917  1^16.       1917.  1917 

%                           %          %  % 

32.34     281     233      ....      17.08    271,700    277,750    2.22    447,183    1.64  .... 

Class  2  (Pulp  &  Paper  Mills)  only  including  Woods  Operations. 

26.93       15       20     33.3    5.600       9.6.50  72.32     14.569    21.094    2.60  2.18 
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Accidents  Inc. 
Non-fatal 


1917.       1918.  1918. 

% 

852       1,124  36.24 

At  first  sight  these  figures  appear  discoui'aging, 
but  analysis  of  the  reports  of  each  mill  reveals  that 
increases  in  accidents  are  confined  to  a  few  mills  and 
decreases  have  been  shown  in  nearly  all  mills  where 
accident  prevention  has  been  vigorously  pushed. 

50  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents is  due  to  3  mills;  50  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
the  time  lost  is  due  to  3  mills;  34  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  time  lost  is  due  to  the  operations  of  2 
new  companies. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  the  problem  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor  to  carry  on  successful- 
ly has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  management  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Ontario,  and  while  the 
scarcity  of  labor  interfered  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  improvement  pro- 
grams, still  the  situation  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  industry  in  that  it  has  caused  the  employers  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  necessity  of  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  employees,  and  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions  generally.  In 
some  of  the  leading  mills  not  only  has  the  safeguard- 
ing of  physical  hazards  received  attention,  but  sani- 
tary conditions  and  welfare  problems  have  been  stud- 
ied, resulting  in  much  needed  improvements  being 
effected.  To  those  firms  who  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  Safety  Campaign,  the  writer 
makes  an  earnest  plea  for  their  active  co-operation, 
not  only  on  the  humanitarian  basis,  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  self-interest.  Under  the  new  system  of  Merit 
Rating  adopted  and  put  in  practice  during  1918  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  each  firm  is 
more  or  less  financially  liable  for  its  own  accidents 
(although  not  removing  the  collective  responsibility 
of  the  group).  At  the  end  of  each  year  an  adjust- 
ment is-  made  whereby  those  firms  whose  year's  ac- 
cidents did  not  cost  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
receive  a  merit  refund;  on  the  other  hand,  firms 
whose  accidents  cost  more  than  the  assessment  would 
warrant  are  called  on  to  pay  a  further  demerit  as- 
sessment. Is  it  not  better  to  spend  more  money  every 
year  in  improving  the  plant,  from  which  expenditure 
some  benefit  will  accrue,  rather  than  spend  the  money 
in  compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  from  which 
no  benefit  can  accrue,  either  to  employer  or  employee, 
and  oftentimes  leaves  the  residue  of  partly  maimed 
workmen,  whose  decrease  of  efficiency  is  a  burden  on 
the  industry? 

Another  aspect  of  the  results  of  accidents  which 
should  carry  weight  from  the  financial  point  of  view 
is  the  cost  of  interruption  and  replacement  due  to 
injuries.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  this  handi- 
cap on  industry  does  exist,  although  it  is  looked  on 
as  a  more  or  less  intangible  factor,  and  not  capable  of 
determination.  In  the  writer's  opinion  this  cost  can 
be  determined.  When  an  employee  is  fatally  or  seri- 
ously injured  in  any  plant  there  is  bound  to  be  almost 
a  complete  cessation  of  work  by  fellow  employees  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  victim.  A  certain  num- 
ber will  drop  their  work  to  give  aid  and  will  remain 
with  the  injured  man  until  he  is  removed  to  the  hos- 
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pital — sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his 
friends.  After  the  removal  of  the  victim  there  will 
be  further  interruption  to  the  work  owing  to  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  accident  discussing  among  themselves, 
and  with  others  the  details  of  the  occurrence.  Fol- 
lowing this,  much  time  and  energy  is  expended  offi- 
cially in  investigation,  interviewing,  witnesses,  exam- 
ining conditions,  etc.,  and  in  the  event  of  an  inquest, 
the  attendance  of  all  officials  directly  or  even  remote- 
ly responsible  for  the  occurrence.  A  value  can  be  put 
on  all  these  interruptions,  and  when  such  figures  are 
compiled  the  total  will  be  astonishingly  high  even 
when  the  reduction  of  output  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration or  the  cost  of  training  a  new  man  to  take 
the  place  of  the  victim.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  humanitarian  or  the  hard-headed  business  man- 
agement it  pays  to  co-operate  actively  in  keeping  ac- 
cidents to  the  minimum. 


TEACHERS  GET  LESS  THAN  SCRUB-WOMEN. 

The  Scientific  Monthly  reviews  the  need  of  action 
as  provided  in  a  bill  before  Congress  for  a  National 
Department  of  Education  concludes  as  follows:  Every 
line  is  a  lesson  to  Canada. 

The  importance  of  the  problem  of  Americanization, 
it  is  held,  has  been  emphasized  repeatedly  during  the 
war  and  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  13,000,000  foreign  born  in  this  country.  Not 
only  many  of  these,  but  many  of  the  native  born,  ap- 
parently are  ignorant  of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  insist  that  it  is  essential  in 
any  form  of  constructive  legislation  to  meet  the  il- 
literacy peril,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  the  states  in  paying  adequate  salaries 
to  teachers,  and  that  more  teachers,  well-trained,  be 
provided.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  there  are  22,- 
000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  a 
brief  laid  before  the  House  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Association 
said : 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that  the  average 
annual  salary  paid  teachers  in  this  country  in  1918 
was  $630.64,  which  is  $243  less  per  annum  than  the 
average  wage  paid  to  scrub-women  in  the  United 
States  navy  yard.  Is  there  any  wonder,  that  results 
are  not  always  satisfactory?  Inefficient  schools  are 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  inadequate  support. 
Low  salaries  are  driving  many  good  teachers  out  of 
the  profession  and  filling  the  ranks  with  the  imma- 
ture, inexperienced  and  untrained. 

Of  the  600,000  teachers  in  America  100,000  are  less 
than  twenty  years  old;  150,000  have  served  two  years 
or  less;  30,000  have  no  education  beyond  the  eighth 
grade ;  200,000  have  had  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Our  government  has  been  accused  of  giving 
more  thought  to  agriculture  and  commerce  than  to 
education ;  more  attention  to  livestock  than  to  chil- 
dren. 


Comparison  Table,  1917-1918.     Class  2. 

Accidents         Inc.  Full  Year  Inc.       Time  Lost 

(Fatal)  Workers  (In  Days) 


1917.       1918.       1918.        1917.       1918.     1918.     1917.  1918. 

%  % 
7  11        57.14       6,792      7,064        4     14,249  18,650 
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Trade  Enquiries 


Caiuidians  interested  may  receive  fiirthor  informa- 
tion by  addressing  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  number  of  item. 

135.  Strawboards  and  leatherboards. — A  Newcastle 
Finn  are  interested  in  importing  the  above  in  carload 
lots  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

187.  Strawboards  and  pulpboards. — A  Hull  firm  are 
pi-epared  to  place  orders  in  ten  to  fifteen-lots  for 
st  favv])oards  and  in  five  to  10-ton  lots  for  pulpboards 
as  soon  as  conditions  pennit. 

18!).  Paper  and  cardboard. — A  Leeds  firm  would 
like  to  receive  offers  on  the  above  with  samples  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 

142.  Strawboard. — A  Bradford  firm  wish  to  receive 
offers  and  sam])lcs  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

259.  Wood-pulp  board. — A  Bristol  concern  who  are 
large  buyers  of  wood-pulp  board,  to  weigh  in  the  size 
-10-inch  by  45-inch  above  180  sheets  to  the  hundred- 
weight, desire  quotations  for  a  contract  of  100  to  150 
tons  per  annum,  delivered  in  lots  of  10  tons  per  month. 

808.  Pulp  board  and  strawboard. — A  Leeds  firm  is 
interested  in  the  above  with  a  view  to  future  business. 

824.  Wall  paper.— A  Durban  commission  house  is 
prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  a  Canadian 
wall  paper  house  for  Durban  and  district. 

851.. Pulp. — An  influential  firm  in  Manchester  wishes 
to  hear  from  a  mill  in  a  position  to  export  large  quan- 
tities of  pulp. 

888.  Pulp  boards. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  a  house  in  Canada  manufacturing  pulp 
l)oards  for  interior  work. 

428.  Paper  and  raw  furs. — French  firm  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  and  traders  in  Lyons  and  eastern  part 
of  France  would  like  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  paper  and  raw  furs. 

446.  Paper. — Experienced  printer  now  wishing  to  go 
into  the  paper  business,  having  a  good  clientele  in 
Normandy,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  printing  paper,  bookbinding  paper,  wrap- 
f)iiig  papei',  carbon  paper  etc. 

455.  Wood-pulp. — A  Genoa  representative  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  prepared  to  export 
wood-pulp. 

456.  Wood-pulp. — An  important  firm  of  commission 
agents  iji  Genoa  would  welcome  correspondence  from 
Canadian  houses  de.sirous  of  opening  trade  with  Italy 
in  wood-pulp. 

457.  Wood-pulp.^ — A  firm  in  Turin  which  imports 
raw  material  for  Italian  paper-makers  Would  like  to 
liear  from  Canadian  houses  exporting  wood-pulp. 

458.  Wood-pulp. — ^Paper-makers  at  Turin  inquire  for 
Canadian  wood-pulp.  •  -  - 

459.  Wood-pulp.— A  Turin  firm  of  paper-makers 
seeks  connections  in  wood-pulp  with  Canada. 

460.  Wood-pulp.— An  important  firm  manufactur- 
ing ,paper  at  Turin  is  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  of 
wood-pulp  from  Canada. 

461.  Wood-pulp. — Paper-makers  at  Verzuolo,  Italy, 
wisli  to  ])ur('lias(>  Canadian  wood-pulp. 

462.  Wood-pulp. — An  important  firm  manxifacturing 
paper  at  Fabriano,  Italy,  would  handle  Canadian  wood- 
pulp. 

463.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  of  important  merchants  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  relations  with 
(Canadian  wood-pulp  firms. 


4G4.  Wood-pulp. — A  Milan,  Italy,  paper-maker  Would 

be  glad  to  licar  from  Canadian  wood-pulp  exporters. 

4(!5.  Wood-pulp  and  paper-making  machinery. — A 
(ienoesc  firm  of  representatives  would  handle  Can- 
adian wood-pulp  and  paper-making  machinery. 

507.  Cardboard. — A  Bristol  box  manufacturer  desires 
to  import  cardboard  from  Canada. 

510.  Paper  and  board.  —  A  London  paper  agent, 
claiming  an  establi-shed  connection  among  wholesale 
stationers  and  paper  merchants,  wishes  to  .secure  the 
agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  of  all 
cla.sses,  and  also  of  manufacturers  of  board,  particu- 
larly folding  box  and  cheap  greyboards.  He  would 
like  to  receive  samples  and  other  information  from 
manufacturers,  and  is  prepared  to  visit  Canada  to 
make  arrangements. 

560.  Coated  book  paper. — Probably  the  largest  im- 
porter of  paper  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  obtain  2,000 
tons  of  coated  book  paper — sizes  25  by  37  and  31  by 
48 ;  weight  about  60  pounds.  In  January,  1918,  this 
paper  sold  at  about  11  cents  c.i.f.  Yokohama;  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  it  sold  at  19  cents  c.i.f.  Yokohama.  Can- 
adian mills  can  therefore  see  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  this  paper,  and  can  also  estimate  whether  they 
can  compete  with  these  prices.  Samples  can  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

561.  Cloth  book-cover  paper. — A  large  firm  of  im- 
porters in  Japan  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from  Can- 
adian mills  manufacturing  book-cover  paper  such  as 
Interlakin  paper.  Samples  of  this  paper  may  be  seen^ 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

562.  Book-cover  paper. — A  Tokyo  firm  desires  to  re- 
ceive samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  mills  man- 
ufacturing plain  book-cover  paper  of  all  colors.  Sam- 
ples of  the  kind  of  paper  required  may  be  seen  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

563.  Grease-proof  paper,  vegetable  parchment  and 
onion-skin  paper. — A  large  paper  importer  in  flapan  is 
anxious  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Can- 
adian mills  manufacturing  the  above.  The  usual  size 
demanded  on  the  Japanese  market  is  20-inch  by  30- 
inch.  Large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  paper  are  sold 
annually.  Samples  of  the  above  paper  can  be  seen 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 

564.  Writing  paper. — A  Tokyo  firm  which  is  a  large 
importer  of  foreign  writing  paper  .  into  Japan  is 
anxious  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  mills 
manufacturing  high-class  bonds.  Samples  showing  the 
bond  which  is  very  popular  amongst  the  Japanese,  can 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
OttaAva. 

567.  Paper.— A  Liverpool  wholesale  paper  distributor 
desires  to  secure  the  sole  agency  for  paper  mills  mak- 
ing book  and  writing  paper,  newsprint,  wrapping 
paper,  etc. 

.596.  Wood-pulp." — A  Leith  firm,  who  are  large  im- 
porters of  raw  materials  for  paper-making,  wish  to 
secure  the  exclusive  Scotch  agency  for  easy  bleaching 
or  soda  or  sulphite  pulp,  and  strong  sulphilte  pulp, 
for  a  good  Canadian  mill  with  a  view  to  business  as 
soon  as  condition!?  permit. 

645.  Paper  and  printing. — Genoa,  Italy,  representa- 
tive handles  on  commission  paper,  office  sundries, 
printing  iTiks  (colored),  paints  and  varnishes. 
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673.  Paper. — A  dealer  in  paper  in  Paris  wishes  to 
get  supplies  of  book  paper,  wrapping  paper  and  fine 
paper.  He  wishes  to  receive  samples  from  Canadian 
manufacturers.  ' 

689.  Wall  paper. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer's agent  at  Antwerp  for  names  of  Canadian 
j    paper  manufacturers  able  to  supply  paper  to  be  print- 
ed as  wall  paper. 

694.  Wood-pulp. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant paper-makers  of  Italy  desires  to  place  orders 
in  Canada  for  wood-pulp. 

720.  Agency. — A  Genoa,  Italy,  representative  would 
handle  on  commission  piece-goods  in  general  and  haber- 
dashery. 

782.  Wood-pulp  paper. — A  British  firm  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wood- 
pulp  paper  suitable  for  a  foundation  for  roofing  felt 
and  paper  suitable  for  underlining  carpets. 

788.  Sulphite  board. — A  London  firm  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply 
sulphite  board  for  containers  and  boxes,  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

824.  Cardboard. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

829.  Boxboard. — An  Edinburgh  firm  wishes  to  get 
into  touch  with  manufacturers  of  boards  suitable  for 
making  folding  boxes  and  cartons. 


WOOD  PULP  STOCKS  LARGE  IN  U.  S. 

Comparing,  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  American 
pulp  mills  at  the  end  of  March,  with  their  production 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports: 

Groundwood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
28  days  output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  13 
days'  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  10  days'  output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  14 
days'  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  10  days'  output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  about  21  days'  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  about  7  days'  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  other  than  wood  pulp  equal  about  5 
days'  output. 

,  Loss  of  production  was  very  large  during  March, 
chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  orders,  repairs,  lack  of 
material  and  lack  of  power. 


William  Dyson,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety- of  Paper  Workers,  England,  states  that  many 
members  of  the  Union  are  idle  because  returned  sol- 
diers are  given  their  jobs.  He  makes  no  complaint 
to  this,  but  strongly  objects  to  letting  down  the  bars 
on  American  and  Canadian  paper  when  English  mills 
are  running  about  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  com- 
pared with  full  time  on  the  other  side,  just  to  furnish 
cheap  paper  to  the  publishers^  who  are  talkinff  very 
loudly  about  using  British  made  goods.  He  says  fair 
competition  is  thus  impossible. 

n.  W.  Applet.on,  formerly  with  Robert  W.  Hunt  & 
Company,  and  recently  Works  Manager,  Toronto 
Plate  Glass  Importing  Co..  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Burns  &  Roberts,  Ltd.,  railway  and  contractors' 
equipment,  Toronto. 


CANADIAN  FORESTS  AS  AN  IMPERIAL  ASSET, 

Robson  Black,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  contributes  an  excellent  article  of  fifteen 
pages  to  the  University  Magazine  for  February.  He 
refers  to  the  activities  of  Canadian  foresters  in  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  suddenly  developed  aeroplane  spruce 
industry  in  British  Columbia.  He  has  considerable 
also  to  say  on  the  wonderful  development  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  whose  exports  have  increased  in 
eighteen  years  from  $122.00  to  about  $100,000,000. 

Lumbering  is  not  only  "Canada's  most  widely  dis- 
tributed industry  but  one  Avhich  is  the  country's  great- 
est employer  and,  with  pulp  and  paper  making,  holds 
more  capital  and  distributes  more  Avages  than  any 
other  Canadian  industry.-  Lumbering  has  opened  up 
large  agricultural  and  grazing  areas  and  has  sup- 
plied winter  employment  for  thousands  of  farmers 
who  were  getting  a  start  with  their  new  endeavors. 

In  spite  of  the  largeness  of  the  lumber  business  and 
its  importance  as  a  nation  industry,  many  lumber  com- 
panies are  finding  themselves  without  sufficient  tim- 
ber supplies,  particularly  white  pine,  and  pulp  com- 
panies also  are  becoming  handicapped  because  of  the 
depletion  of  accessible  timber  areas.  Some  of  our  pro 
vinces  have  allowed  their  timber  siipplies  and  lumber 
business  to  become  almost  a  matter  of  history  and  yet 
the  public  is  not  awake  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
what  forests  are  left  from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  in- 
sects, and  of  providing  for  the  continuation  and  even 
of  the  increase  of  a  supply  of  timber  for  future  gen- 
erations. Our  major  industries,  such  as  mining,  fish- 
ing, agriculture,  construction  and  many  manufactures 
are  large  consumers  of  wood,  to  an.  extent  which  is 
certainly  not  appreciated. 

It  is  stated  that  tvi^o-thirds  of  the  Dominion  is  incap- 
able of  producing  other  than  timber  crops,  and  that 
with  a  start  of  200  years  in  agriculture,  only  nine  out 
of  the  200,000,000  acres  in  Quebec  are  being  farmed 
and  this  ratio  cannot  be  seriously  changed  by  agri- 
cultural expansion.  Near  70  per  cent,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  fitted  only  for  timber  growing.  In  regard  to 
the  political  apathy  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  conserva- 
tion of  forest  resources  in  this  country.  Mr.  Black 
says,  "Dead  timber  lands  tell  no  tales,"  and  so  the 
politician  gets  by.  In  another  place  he  says  that  prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  the  original  inheritance  of  forests 
have  been  uselessly  burned.  The  author  adds  a  few 
comments  showing  how  much  greater  our  forests  re- 
sources were  in  the  various  provinces  in  generations 
gone  by  than  they  are  to-day.  He  says  that  in  Sas- 
katchcM^an,  7,000  square  miles  in  one  piece  of  non- 
agricultural  land  has  been  completely  stripped  by  fires, 
and  that  one  forest  fire  ran  450  miles  across  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba.  It  is  strictly  the  lack  of  fire'  pre- 
vention that  has  made  our  prairie  provinces  the  tree- 
less wastes  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Black  points  out.  the  essential  differences  and 
conditions  between  forestry  pi'oblems  in  Europe  and 
tho.se  in  Canada,  and  shows  that  the  enormous  cost  of 
lumbering  operations  and  distances  from  markets  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  waste  in  Avoods  operations. 
The  article  is  concluded  by  a  summary  of  the  ravages 
of  fire  and  the  enormous  consequent  expense  of  life 
and  property.  He  might  also  have  mentioned  the  land-, 
slides,  floods,  bare  hillsides  and  l)uried  valle.v  lands 
caused  by  ill  considered  stripping  of  forests  where 
trees  should  have  been  left  to  hold  the  soil. 

It  is  to  1)0  hoped  that  Mr.  Black's  review  of  the 
situation  will  be  read  as  widely  as  it  deserves  and 
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that  public  opinion  will  demand  and  support  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Canada's  forests  in 
the  place  they  have  to  hold  in  the  economics  and  re- 
sources of  the  Empire. 

This  article  has  been  reprinted  as  an  attractive 
T6-page  pamphlet  by  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Booth  Bldg.,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 


CONTINUES  WAR  LABOR  BOARD'S  WAGE 
AGREEMENT. 

At  the  second  meeting:  between  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper- 
makers,  held  at  the  Murray  Hill  hotel  in  New  York, 
most  of  the  manufacturers  favored  the  idea  that  the 
question  of  any  increase  in  wages  or  labor  cost  cannot 
be  intelligently  or  fairly  decided  under  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  now  prevailing.    The  con- 
census of  opinion  among  them  was  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  postponement  of  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions raised.    In  a  bulletin  sent  out  under  date  of 
April  21,  the  International  Paper  Company  defines  its 
present  position  and  future  attitude  in  its  relations 
with  its  employees  as  to  working  conditions  and  wage 
rates  which  are  at  present  controlled  and  regulated 
by  the  award  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  dated 
April  27,  1918.    Eeferring  to  the  agreement  by  the 
manufacturers  concerned  and  the  trade  unions  to  abide 
by  all  decisions  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  bul- 
letin says  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
thus  far  observed  and  adhered  to  said  award,  and 
that  it  is  its  purpose  and  intention  to  continue  to  ob- 
serve and  maintain  the  provisions  and  conditions  of 
the  award  until  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  the  company  and  its 
employees  can  be  substituted.    Discussing  the  matter 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  paper-makers,  the  bulletin 
says  in  part:  "The  trade  unions  having  notified  the 
manufacturers  to  meet  them  in  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  agreements  and  bet- 
ter understandings,"  to  be  substituted  for  and  take 
the  place  of  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
having   submitted   in    advance    copies   of  proposed 
changes  in  working  conditions  and  wage  scale,  which 
provides  for  several  changes  in  working  conditions, 
which  of  themselves  would  create  large  increases  in 
existing  labor  or  wage  cost,  the  company  takes  the 
position  that  the  question  of  any  increase  in  wages  or 
labor  cost  cannot  be  intelligently  or  fairly  decided 
under    the    economic    and    industrial  conditions 
existing  now,  and  so  far  as  it  can  judge,  likely  to 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.    In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  War  Labor  Board's  awards  are  still 
in  effect,  and  are  meant  to  be  until  peace  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
company  declares  its  intention  to  observe  and  carry 
out  the  War  Labor  Board's  award  for  the  fi;ll  period 
for  which  it  provides  and  if  no  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  has  been  made  in  the  meantime,  until  May 
1,  1920.    The  company  also  declares  its  intention  and 
willingness  to  enter  into  the  negotiation  of.  and  if  pos- 
sible agree  on,  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
and  wage  rates,  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  award 
o*"  the  War  Labor  Board,  dealing  Avith  such  subjects, 
not  later  than  30  days  after  a  proclamation  of  peace 
bv  th?  President  of  the  United  States." 
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MEIGS  PULPWOOD  COMPANY  OPENS  OFFICE. 

The  Meigs  Pulpwood  Company,  Inc.,  of  Xcw  York, 
have  opened  up  offices  in  the  McGill  Building,  Mont- 
real, forging  another  link  in  their  organization  for 
the  i)roduction  of  pulpwood  throughout  Canada  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  Meigs  people  have  been  in 
the  pulpwood  business  for  many  years  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  Vermont,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  operating  in  Canada 
for  a  number  of  years  in  a  most  successful  way,  us- 
ing all  the  modern  methods  of  production  which  are 
being  evolved  from  time  to  time.  They  have  selected 
only  such  districts  where  a  high  grade  of  wood  is  pro- 
curable, and  are  carrying  on  their  business  under  a 
guarantee  which  has  made  their  product  a  standard 
for  quality  and  weight  in  the  pulp  and  paper  districts 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  northern  New 
York  mills. 

They  have  associated  with  them,  looking  after  their 
Canadian  business  and  their  Canadian  production, 
Major  F.  C.  Shorey,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  business  circles  throughout  Canada. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  business  is  getting 
down  to  a  solid  basis  again,  the  Meigs  Pulpwood 
Company  are  developing  their  policy  energetically, 
and  are  acquiring  large  freehold  timber  limits  for  the 
production  of  high  grade  pulpwood.  ITp  to  the  pres- 
ent time  their  full  output  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
American  pulp  and  paper  mills,  but  they  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  develop  their  Canadian  business  to  a 
corresponding  extent  and  along  the  same  lines  in 
which  they  are  doing  business  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Walter  Meigs,  President  of  the  Company,  has 
been  identified  with  the  pulpwood  and  lumber  busi- 
ness for  the  past  20  years,  his  father  before  him  having 
establi.shed  their  business  many  years  ago,  when  it 
was  in  its  infancy. 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  concern  of  this 
kind  to  conserve  the  pulpwood  resources  as  far  as 
they  control  them,  by  careful  cutting  and  protection 
methods. 


HE  WANTS  THEM  TO  SEE  CANADA. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Becker  &  Company  in 
London,  Mr.  F.  Becker  said  he  wanted  to  see  some  of 
the  boys  in  their  office  have  a  chance  to  come  to  Can- 
ada, and  hoped  to  make  the  necessary  plans. 

Referring  to  his  visit  to  America.  Mr.  Becker  de- 
scribed the  wonderful  pulp  producing  prospects  of 
the  Dominion  and  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Chicou- 
timi  Company,  which  had  increased  its  production 
from  30  tons  to  1.000  tons.  This,  he  said,  could  not 
have  been  done  but  for  Becker  &  Company.  He  de- 
scribed the  position  of  the  Chicoutimi  Mill,  and  also 
referred  to  the  sulphite  mill  at  Ha !  Ha !  Bay. 

One  of  the  startling  statements  of  the  report  was 
that  the  turnover  diiring  the  past  year  had  amounted 
to  £4.000.000.  £3.000,000  of  which  was  for  wood  pulp 
bought  for  the  French,  British  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments, and  it  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  company  that  this  enormous  business  was 
conducted  without  any  profit  whatever  to  Becker  & 
Company. 


Short  belts  reouire  to  be  tighter  than  Ions  ones. 
A  long  belt  Avorking  horizontally  increases  the  grip 
by  its  own  weight. 
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Special  Meanings  of  Trade  Terms 

Last  week  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  of  the  well-known 
i  English  tissue  paper  manufacturers,  R.  Fletcher  &  Son, 
j  called  on  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association.  He 
[  gave  Mr.  Dawe  a  copy  of  the  following  literary  gem 
I  which  he  contributed  to  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view last  summer.    Some  of  these  conditions  can  be 
laughed  at  now,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
no  joke.    Now  we  dare  anyone  to  say  that  one  Eng- 
lishman, at  least,  has  no  sense  of  humor. 

Paper. 

A  substance  made  from,  fibrous  materials  in  sheets 
or  webs ;  used  for  printing  and  writing  on.    When  it 
!  was  discovered  that  the  war  would  last  more  than 
'  twelve  months,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  consider 
j  the  supply  of  paper  and  material,  lest  it  should  be  ex- 
'  hausted  before  the  press    was  able    to  use  up  the 
[  amount  of  copy  provided  by  Armageddon.    In  spite 
i  of  Mr.  Belloe's  decimation  of  the  German  reserves,  a 
policy  of  attrition  pointed  to  exhaustion  of  our  pa- 
per supply  before  the  last  batch  of  Huns  was  disposed 
of  and  the  last  rumor  contradicted.    Economy  be- 
came necessary,  and  Government  control  quickly  fol- 
lowed.   It  was  some  time  before  the  discovery  was 
made  that  paper  was  used  for  other  purposes.  Those 
I  who  in  1913  used  two  sheets  of  brown  casing  to  wrap 
i   their  holiday  luggage  were  reduced  in  1918  to  one 
I   sheet  of  small-hand  cap  or  a  6's  envelope.    As  there 
was  little  difference  in  price,  many  preferred  a  kit- 
bag. 

"News." 

Generally  white ;  leaves  the  mill  in  large  reels ; 
reaches  the  public  in  sheets  (much  reduced),  printed 
on  both  sides.  The  war  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
j  out  the  daily  papers ;  they  are  necessary  for  raising 
j  money,  also  show  how  to  spend  it  (see  advts.)  Give 
the  latest  instructions  from  innumerable  controllers  • 
correct  them ;  repeat  them  in  a  different  form ;  and 
even  advise  their  readers  what  to  do  with  iheir  waste 
paper.  Intelligent  anticipation  in  providing  for  their 
requirements  enabled  the  press  to  place  a  list  of  run- 
ners at  Newmarket  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  time 
to  be  useful  to  bookmakers,  even  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war. 

News-Of  fonts. 

That  part  of  the  web  not  required  by  the  press,  and 
so  sold  for  wrapping  purposes ;  apparently  it  is  run 
on  the  more  expensive  side  of  the  paper  machine. 

Waste  Paper. 

In  1914  hardly  worth  cartage;  in  1918  (see  daily  pa- 
pers) raw  material  fc*  munitions,  for  which  every 
buyer  offers  the  "extreme  top  prices."  Production 
now  almost  a  Government  monopoly.  Food  Control 
Department  has  a  fine  record,  so  have  some  others, 
hence  the  abundance  of  munitions,  and  "customers 
will  please  bring:  their  own  wrapper." 

Railway  or  "Govemment"  Buff. 

A  thin  glazed  paper,  generally  received  by  the  pub- 
lip  through  the  post,  in  printed  form,  and  with  a  re- 
ply paid  envelope.  Most  unpopular:  difficult  to  read, 
and  worse  to  write  on.  Always  the  last  letter  opened ; 
nroflucps  much  thought,  and  spoils  many  breakfasts. 

— Thp  small  numbers  on  the  corners  have  nothing 
to  rln  with  the  Calcutta  Sweep  or  any  other  lottery. 
Bank  Paper. 

A  thin  tub-sized  writing,  made  fi'om  rags;  the  high- 


est grade  is  known  as  John  Bradbury;  recently  the 
term  has  become  so  broad  as  to  cover  anything  from  a 
real  bank  to  a  thin  imitation  news. 

Kraft. 

A  strong  brown  paper,  originating  from  Sweden  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Proved  itself  the 
Jimmy  Wilde  of  the  wrapping  paper  world,  and 
knocked  out  everything  at  its  weight.  Later  it  got 
into  bad  company,  and  had  to  bear  the  prefix  "Genu- 
ine." During  the  Great  War,  like  Kultur,  it  fre- 
quently changed  K  to  C,  and  subtlety  was  required 
in  handling  some  of  the  Craft  that  entered  the  paper 
market. 

Strawboard. 

A  board  made  from  straw;  of  great  general  utility 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Board  of  Trade);  im- 
ported from  the  Continent;  mainly  Holland.  Firm, 
clean,  and  of  golden  hue  before  the  war;  its  price 
was  as  the  price  of  dross.  Lack  of  tonnage  compelled 
the  production  of  substitutes;  gone  was  the  golden 
hue,  but  dross  was  at  the  price  of  ivory  boards. 

Common  Brown. 

Wrapping  paper  of  the  lowest  category;  color  un- 
certain; quality,  common;  price,  largely  a  matter  of 
conscience.  It  may  be  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  tobacco  substitute. 
Although  common,  it  became  scarce  during  the  Great 
War,  and  was  frequently  camouflaged  as  English 
strawboard,  "common  rope,"  etc.,  a  process  which 
enhanced  its  price  but  not  its  reputation. 

Greaseproof. 

Genuine — a  paper  capable  of  containing  butter 
(when  obtainable)  and  enabling  the  butter-retailer 
(pre-Avar)  to  make  a  slight  profit  by  weighing  the 
wrapper,  even  on  margarine.  In  1917-18  a  dead  loss 
was  made  except  in  the  case  of  "pate  de  fois  gras" 
(no  coupon  required.) 

Minimum  Substance. 

The  thinnest  sheet  produced  for  sale  in  any  grade 
of  paper.  A  peculiar  effect  was  produced  by  war 
conditions,  while  shortage  of  materials  and  need  for 
the  most  stringent  economy  prevailed ;  some  mills  in- 
creased their  minimum  substances.  Buyers,  however, 
"carried  on"  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed  "a  bit 
thick." 

Regulations. 

Four  pages  of  printed  matter,  difficult  to  compre- 
hend and  impossible  to  observe.  Usually  revised  be- 
fore anyone  gets  a  thorough  grip  of  them. 

Licence  to  Import. 

Official  testimony  to  the  damnable  efficiency  of 
the  U-boats. 

Reduction  of  Licence. 

Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  a  Government  de- 
partment. 

"Free"  Paper. 

Paper  without  obligations,  moral  or  otherwise ; 
travels  about  "on  the  loose"  until  it  gets  known  to 
the  police,  often  through  consorting  Avith  aliens.  It 
is  always  going  up  in  price  until  it  reaches  the  Lon- 
don limit;  then  someone  has  to  use  or  repulp  it. 
Tonnage. 

Pre-war,  the  weight  in  tons  of  paper  carried  in  a 
ship.  After  two  years  of  control  its  meaning  might 
be  construed  as  the  weight  in  ounces,  grams,  or  divts. 
of  paper,  per  person,  per  period,  per-haps,  that  one 
might  expect  to  receive,  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  require  it,  the  mill  had  materials,  men 
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to  work  it  and  clerks  to  calculate  the  rations;  also 
ic  .Swedisli,  that  the  importer  had  sufficient  patience, 
subtlety,  and  cash  in  hand,  to  conform  with  the  regu- 
lations. Anyone  attempting  to  square  expectations 
with  results,  and  dividing  the  remainder  pro  rata 
among  his  customers,  is  safe  for  a  very  fat  head  and 
a  doubtful  volume  of  thanks.  If  the  war  lasts  another 
two  years,  tonnage  will  probably  be  superseded  by 
parcel  postage. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAPER  IN- 
DUSTRY FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH, 
1919. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  March 
with  the  average  production  for  the  month  it  will  be 
seen,  according  to  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports, 
that : 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  7 
days'  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  13  days'  out- 
put. 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
11  days'  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  38  days'  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  s'lightly  more  than  12 
days'  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  41 
days'  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  20  days'  out- 
put. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than 
10  days  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  14  days  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  23  days  output. 

Stocks  of  all  grades  were  greater  at  the  end  of 
March  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  to- 
tal stocks  of  all  grades  in  the  hands  of  manufactur- 
ers at  the  end  of  March  amounted  to  271,865  tons. 
Adding  to  the  stocks  of  the  mills,  the  newsprint  and 
book  paper  stocks  of  jobbers,  printers  and  publish- 
ers and  the  mill  sotcks  at  terminal  and  delivery  points 
on  March  31,  gives  a  grand  total  of  563,246  tons  in 
stock  of  all  grades  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  principal  reasons  for  lost  time  were  lack  of  or- 
ders and  repairs.  "Other  reasons''  include  lack  of 
labor,  lack  of  material,  lack  of  power,  etc.  One  mill 
operating  two  machines  reported  794  hours'  lost  time 
due  to  lack  of  coal.,  .  ;,  ...  '  • 


PRICE  BROS.  PROFITS. 

Total  profits  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  derived  from  sales 
of  lumber  as  well  as  pulp  and  paper,  amounted  to 
ii^l,493,691  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  as  com- 
]iared  with  $1,374,782  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 
A  number  of  important  improvements  have  been  made. 

In  his  report  to  the  shareholders  the  president.  Sir 
William  Price,  points  out  that  the  lumber  operations 
of  the  company  during  the  year  had  been  very  satis- 
factory, largely  owing  to  the  extra  demand  from  the 
United  States  market.  The  pulp  and  paper  branches 
had  continued  to  suffer  from  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  all  raw  materials  and  supplies;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  transportation  difficulties  previousl.y 
experienced  had  been  considerably  eliminated. 


LAURENTIDE  BUSY. 

In  an  interview  this  week  ia  Montreal  George  H. 
(,'hahoon,  president  and  general  manager  of  Lauren- 
tide,  stated  that  the  mills  at  Grand  "Mere  were  running 
at  full  capacity  in  all  departments.  He  declared  that 
everything  was  in  fine  shape  and  the  company  was 
never  busier  in  its  existence,  looking  forward  to  a 
good  season. 


A  NEW  BRITISH  PAPER  MILL. 

Albert  E.  Reed  and  (jo.,  Ltd.,  have  bought  a  large 
site  on  the  borders  of  Aylesford,  and  intend  to  build 
a  big  paper  mill.  The  site,  which  is  in  Newhythe  par- 
ish, lies  close  to  the  river  Medw^ay,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  its  tidal  waterway,  and  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  North  Kent  Railway.  A  stream  of  fresh 
water  runs  through  the  grounds.  Messrs.  Reed  con- 
template putting  up  their  new  mill  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market  and  facilities  in  the 
building  trade  become  more  settled.  It  is  part  of  their 
plan  to  erect  dwellings  within  a  convenient  distance 
for  their  employees. 

This  groundwood  mill  is  at  Bishop's  Falls,  Xfld. 


TIME  LOST  AND  PAPER  MADE  IN  U.  S.  MILLS. 

Reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  56 
mills  operating  158  machines  running  full  or  partial 
time  on  print  paper  showed  loss  of  time  during  the 
month  of  March  due  to:  Lack  or  orders,  753  hours; 
repairs,  1,373  hours;  other  reasons,  1,232  hours.  One 
mill  operating  two  machines  reported  970  hours  lost 
on  account  of  lack  of  material.  The  total  time  the 
machines  of  56  mills  were  idle  was  approximately 
double  that  of  the  preceding  period  of  correspond- 
ing length. 

The  total  production  of  newsprint  paper  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1919  was  330,060  tons  (of  which 
322,333  were  shipped)  compared  wnth  the  production 
of  293,035  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Total  newsprint-  produced  in  March  was  116,856 
tons,  including  106,002  tons  of  standard  news.  The 
gain  in  production  for  the  first  three  months  of  1919 
compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  1918  amounts 
to  40,025  tons  of  total  print,  and  38,016  tons  of  stand- 
ard news. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  printing  paper  valued 
at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound  (practically  all  news- 
print), and  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month  of  February, 
1919,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  February,  1918. 
in  net  tons,  w^ere  as  follows: 


Feb,  '19.  Feb.  18. 

Imports  of  Newsprint  (total),  all 


from  Canada  .  .   ....   .  .        .  . 

54,339 

38,428 

Exports  of  Newsprint'  (total)  .... 

14,946 

5,075 

Imports  of  Ground    Wood  Pulp 

(total)  :  ..  

8,667 

7,861 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp 

(total)  . .   ....   . .   . .-       . .  .  . 

21.927 

16.911 

Unbleached  sulphite'"..'-.'.  .. 

13,200 

9,171 

Bleached  sulphite'  

644 

1,729 

Unbleached  sulphate  

7.767 

6,011 

Bleached  sulphate  

316 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp.  . 

3,092 

2,434 

There  was  a  decrease  of  5.346  tons  in  publishers" 
stocks  during  the  month  of  March.  Seventy  pub- 
lishing coiu'erns  held  about  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Jobbers'  stocks  de- 
creased slightly. 
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I  New  Type  of  Portable  Conveyor 

To  secure  economiGal  operation  and  greater  eif i- 
1  ciency  in  handling  material,  labor  must  be  supplant- 
j  by  maebines,  and  those  selected  which  are  best 
adapted  for  the  particular  work. .  Men  with  wheel- 
barrows are  too  costly  to  use  in  storing,  moving  or 
loading  material,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  style 
conveyors  required  a  great  deal  of-  labor  in  shovelling 
the  material  up  into  the  receiving  hoppers. 

A  new  type  of  portable  eonvey6r,  which  cuts  the 
,  labor  of  feeding  one-half,  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
j  ing  illustrations.     The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
this  machine,  called  the  Scoop  Conveyor,  is  the  Scoop 
on  the  feeding  end,  which  can  be  pushed  or  complete- 
ly buried  into  the   material   to  be  conveyed.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  simply  scrape  the  material  onto 
the  carrying  belt,  instead  of  lifting  it  up  by  shovel- 
1  fuls  into  the  feeding  hoppers  of  ordinary  conveyors, 
j     Another  exclusive  feature  of  this  machine  is  the 
construction  of  the  sides  or  skirt  plates  as  they  are 
called.    These  form  a  trough  which  enables  a  12-inch 
wide  belt  to  equal  in  carrying  capacity  a  20  inch  or- 
dinary troughed  belt.    This    is  readily  understood 
when  one  remembers  that  on  a  troughed  belt,  the  ma- 
I  terial  is  carried  in  the  centre  or  trough,  that  on  the 
I  sides  falling  into  the  trough  or  rolling  back,  where- 
as, the  side  plates  on  the  Scoop  Conveyor  hold  the 
material  together,  giving  the  whole  width  of  the  belt 
carrying  effectiveness.    It  is  due  to  the  skirt  plates, 
also,  that  a  24  ft.  long  Scoop  Conveyor  will  convey 
material  as  high  as  a  30  ft.  troughed  belt.     The  re- 
sultant saving  in  belt  expense  is  considerable,  as  two 
new  12  inch  x  24  ft.  Scoop  Conveyor  belts  can  be  pur- 
chased for  the  price  of  one  20  inch  x  30  ft.  troughed 
conveyor  belt. 

While  the  Scoop  Conveyor  has  been  on  the  market 
only  a  short  time,  the  manufacturers  state  that  there 
are  now  over  1,000  in  use,  and  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing over  50  per  cent  repeat  orders.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  machines  are  giving  good  satis- 
faction to  their  owners. 

The  money  savings  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  Scoop 
Conveyor  are  due,  first,  to  the  saving  in  labor,  second, 
to  the  speed  at  which  material  is  conveyed. 


Fig.  ]. — Unloading  from  coal  ear  to  storage  pile 
with  a  Scoop  Conveyor. 

Capacity  and  Uses. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  Scoop  Conveyor,  based 
on  handling  coal,  is  one  ton  per  minute,  provided  a 
sufficient  amount  of  coal  is  maintained  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  machine.    If  the  storage  pile  is  of  suf- 
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ficient  height,  one  man  can  easily  feed  one  ton  in  one 
and  a  half  minutes,  or  if  the  pile  is  low,  he  may  re- 
quire from  two  to  four  minutes.  Where  speed  is  re- 
quired two  men  ina.y  be  provided  for  feeding.  In 
unloading  hopper  bottom  ears  the  machine  and  one 
man  can  remove  one  ton  per  minute. 


Fig.  2. — ;Using  three  Scoop  Conveyors  to  unload  from 
hopper  bottom  cars  .to  large  storage  pile.  ^' 

Large  size  coal,  coke,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  fed  by 
one  man  require  from  three  to  six  minutes  for  one 
ton  or  half  that  time  with  two  men. 

The  Scoop  Conveyor  is  used  principally  for  stor- 
ing, reclaiming  and  loading  bulk  material  and  light 
articles.  There  are  an  unlimited  number  of  uses  for 
the  machine,  in  addition,  such  as' elevating  material 
to  tanks  or  platforms  in  chemical  and  industrial 
works,  feeding  from  cars  and  delivering  into  fived 
conveyors  or  stoker  magazines' af  power  plants,  etc. 
Almost  any  kind  of '  material  eaii  be  hahdled,  such  as 
coal  of  all  kinds,  ashes,  sand,  crushed  stone,  sulphur 
chipsj  and  lap  pulp. 

The  Scoop  Conveyor  may  be  used  singly,  in  tandem 
or  in  triplicate  as  may  be  required.  The  employment 
of  sets  of  two  or  more  allows  for  an  increase  in  height 
of  the  storage  pile  or  conveying  distance.  Fig,  2  il- 
lustrates three  hiachines  unloading  coal  from  hopper 
cars  up  a  long  steep  incline. 

The  Scoop  Conveyor  is  made  in  three  different  sizes 
13'8",  19'8"  and  24'.  The  width  of  the  conveying  belt 
on  any  of  these  sizes  may  be  either  12"  or  16"  wide 
as  desired.  Size  13'8"  elevates  to  a  total  height  from 
the  ground  of  5'9",  the  19'8"  size  may  be  adjusted  for 
any  height  from  6  feet  to  9  feet,  and  the  24'  size  may 
be  adjusted  for  any  height  from:  9  feet  to  1-2  feet. 
The  machines  are  furnished  with  either  electric  motor 
or  gasoline  engine,  or  where  customer  prefers  to  fur- 
nish and  install  motor  himself,  motor  support  and 
drive  from  motor  shaft  are  provided. 

The  electric  motor  or  gasoline  engine,  mounted  un- 
der the  frame,  transmits  power  to  the  conveyor  by 
means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket  connection  to  a  shaft 
extending  beneath  the  conveyor.  From  a  sprocket 
on  the  other  end  of  this  shaft  the  power  in  turri  is 
'transmitted  to  the  driving  sprocket,  located  at  the 
npner  end  of  the  conveyor. 

The  carrying  belt  is  a  high  grade  of  heavy  duck 
and  rubber  conveying  belt  and  duck  cross  strips. 
These  transverse  cleats  are  provided  to  prevent  the 
material  from  slipping  back  do^T'n  th'"  ineline. 

For  cataloff  and  othpr  info-Mv^tion  address  the  manu- 
facturers, The  Portable  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  Passaic. 
N..T. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Little  if  any  trouble  with  paper  mill  labor  is  ex- 
pected to  materialize  in  the  Ottawa  district  on  or  about 
May  1st,  when  strikes  and  new  demands  of  labor  are 
usually  presented.  The  reason  for  this  as  given  by 
statements  in  the  press  from  Albany  some  time  ago 
was  that  the  new  demands  as  then  announced  would 
not  be  formally  presented  until  May. 

The  general  view  of  paper  makers  at  Ottawa  up  to 
early  this  week  seemed  to  be  that  nothing  would  be 
done  in  the  situation  until  sometime  between  May  1st 
or  2nd,  up  to  May  11th,  if  organized  labor  adhered 
to  their  announced  policy.  The  award  of  the  National 
War  Labor  in  the  United  States,  decreed  that  the 
schedules  set  for  the  workers  would  extend  to  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter.  Labor 
at  its  convention  at  Albany  claimed  that  the  war  vir- 
tually ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on 
November  11th,  and  thus  that  the  "six  months  there- 
after" Avould  mean  May  11th,  as  the  date  for  new 
or  increased  demands  being  presented.  Though  no 
official  announcement  had  been  made  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  prospect  of  paper  mill  labor  present- 
ing new  demands  on  May  11th  will  be  taken  lap  or 
referred  to  when  the  newsprint  inquiry  resumes  in 
session  on  May  8th. 

Announcement  that  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Inquiry 
had  been  adjourned  from  May  5th  to  8th,  together 
with  the  uncertain  attitude  of  labor  as  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  after  May  11th,  featured  the  Can- 
adian newsprint  situation  as  it  existed  at  Ottawa 
up  to  Tuesday  this  week.  The  reason  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  newsprint  probe  was  due  according 
to  official  announcement  by  the  Paper  Controller  from 
a  "request  from  both  sides." 

The  reason  for  this  as  given  was  on  account  of  it 
being  fouiul  that  there  was  not  sufficient  hotel  ac- 
commodation at  Ottawa,  owing  to  conventions  being 
held  to  accommodate  those  whose  presence  at  the 
probe  would  be  necessary. 

High  water  conditions  prevailing  this  spring  in  the 
Ottawa  river  has  for  the  past  week  or  ten  days  led  to 
a  decline  in  the  development  of  power  for  paper  manu- 
facturing purposes  at  the  John  R.  Booth  and  E.  B. 
Eddy  plants.  The  decline  is  not  as  yet  serious  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  week  it  was  not  thought  by 
paper  manufacturers  that  any  great  inconvenience 
would  be  experienced.  The  chief  hardship  so  far  has 
been  in  the  operation  of  the  grinders  at  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company  at  Hull,  Que. 

According  to  paper  manufacturers  the  height  of  the 
river  below  Chaudiere  falls  this  spring  is  from  three 
to  four  feet  higher  than  during  corresponding  seasons 
in  other  years.  The  increased  height  is  attributed 
largely  to  spring  rains  and  the  quick  going  away  of  the 
snows  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  area  drained  by  the  Ottawa 
River.  The  "northern  waters"  usually  come  down 
around  May  24th  to  June  1st. 

There  is  a  twenty  foot  head  at  the  Chaudiere  at 
present,  but  the  Booth  mill  does  not  anticipate  any 
trouble. 

Workers  in  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  have  been 
placed  on  the  eight  hour  shift  principle  throughout 
the  whole  plant.  The  paper  makers  some  time  ago 
made  the  eight  hour  day  a  part  of  their  demands,  and 
following  on  this  other  organized  labor  presented  a 
similar  request,  which  was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  company. 

Lieut.  Fred  James,  formerly  of  the  Citizen  Editorial 


Staff  and  later  official  war  correspondent  with  the 
Canadian  forces  recently  returned  to  Ottawa. 

Sergt.  R.  n.  Pringle,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pringle, 
K.C.,  the  Paper  Controller,  arrived  back  in  Ottawa  last 
week  after  being  overseas  with  the  first  Canadian 
Tank  Battalion.   

Gunner  Hugh  McLean,  son  of  Angus  McLean  of 
the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  who  was 
with  the  12th  Canadian  Siege  Battery,  and  sailed  for 
England  in  December,  1917,  is  expected  home  in  a  few 
days.  Gunner  McLean  was  with  the  Canadians  in 
the  fighting  in  France  and  went  through  the  severe 
engagements  at  Cambrai.  The  battery  had  just  reach- 
ed Mons  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Messrs.  S.  Cassett  and  0.  Cassett,  formerly  with 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Saulte  St. 
Marie,  have  taken  positions  in  the  paper  mill  at  Iro- 
quois Falls. 

T.  A.  Weldon,  vice-president  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  who  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  has  been 
spending  the  past  winter  in  Toronto,  has  returned  to 
his  home  in  Thorold  for  the  summer  months. 

A  new  industry  which  will  supply  both  local  and 
export  markets  is  now  being  completed  on  Industrial 
I.sland,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Pacific  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd.  The  chief  product  of  the 
plant  will  be  asphalt  ready  roofing,  in  rolls,  the  as- 
phalt compounds  for  which  are  secured  in  British 
Columbia,  the  company  thus  using  a  local  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  output.  The  company  will 
have  representatives  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 

the  Orient.    . 

SOLDIER  SENDS  SAMPLES  OF  PAPER  CLOTHES. 

What  may  be  the  most  complete  set  of  samples  in 
Canada  of  the  paper  clothing  made  in  Germaiiy  is  now 
in  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion. They  were  sent  by  Capt.  John  H.  McLachlin  of 
Aruprior,  Out.,  and  were  bought  in  Bonn,  Germany. 
The  collection  consists  of  underwear,  braces,  cor.sets, 
aprons,  towels,  and  material  apparently  intended  for 
furniture  covering,  but  which  might  possibly  be  used 
for  dress  goods.  At  first  glance  the  garments  seem 
to  be  made  of  very  coarse  linen,  but  a  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  they  are  composed  entirely  of  paper 
that  has  been  cut  into  narrow  ribbons,  tAvisted  into 
threads  and  then  woven  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  said 
that  the  paper  is  heavily  sized  so  that  the  garments 
will  stand  washing  once  or  twice,  but  this  seems 
doubtful. 

The  undyed  goods  are  grey  in  color,  and  the  gar- 
ments are  neatly  made.  The  colors  of  the  dyed  fabrics 
ai'e  bright  and  attractive,  and  the  patterns  are  tasteful 
enough. 

Jiidging  from  the  tickets  attached  to  some  of  the 
pieces  the  price  of  the  articles  is  very  high.  A  pair 
of  braces  is  marked  at  what  is  equal  to  about  85c. 
Canadian  money  and  a  paper  apron,  that  Avould  cost 
here  if  made  of  cotton  about  60e.  to  75c.,  is  valued  at 
$3  in  Germany. 

While  these  fabrics  testify  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
German  they  are  also  an  evidence  of  the  great  straits 
the  country  was  reduced  to  for  textiles. 


ST.  MAURICE  PAPER'S  PROFITS. 

The  operating  profit  of  the  St.  ]\Iaurice  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  for  1918  amounted  to  $1,468,488,  as  compared 
with  $1,060,853  in  1917.  The  surplus  was  $562,300 
and  total  assets  $9,727,425,  an  increase  of  nearly 
.+  1,000.000. 
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The  American  Publishers'  Association,  which  held 
its  thirty-third  annual  meeting  last  week  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  closed  the  ses- 
sions Friday  afternoon  Avith  the  re-election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year :  T.  P.  Glass  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  president;  George  McAneny, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  vice-president ;  John  Stewart 
Bryan  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  secretary,  and 
Edward  P.  Call  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, treasurer.  The  concluding  session  of  the  meet- 
ing was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  neM^sprint 
situation  and  the  report  of  the  association's  paper 
committee  on  the  Publisher's  Paper  Company,  a 
corporation  organized  to  bring  additional  paper  into 
the  American  market  during  the  shortage,  which  be- 
came serious  in  1917. 

The  tour  worker's  bill,  after  having  come  closer  to 
passage  this  year  than  at  any  time  since  it  became  a 
piece  of  legislation,  was  finally  killed  last  week  in  the 
Massachusetts  Senate.  Paper  manufacturers  of  Holyoke 
are  elated  over  the  defeat  of  the  measixre-  Although 
the  proposed  legislation  would  have  proved  super- 
ficial insofar  as  the  large  manufacturer  is  concerned, 
eighty-three  per  cent,  of  whom  have  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed the  three  tour  systems,  it  would,  had  it  been  en- 
acted, have  worked  great  hardships  on  the  small  manu- 
facturer, perhaps  driving  many  of  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  conference  will  be  held  in  the  near  futiire  by 
eommittees  representing  the  Philadelphia  Stationers' 
Association  and  the  Paper  Trade  association  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  adopting  some  plan  of  dis- 
tribution along  the  line  of  what  is  considered  a  logical 
and  legitimate  apportionment  of  business.  One  of  the 
plans  formulated  proposes  to  have  consumers  come 
direct  to  the  paper  warehouses,  make  selections  and 
place  orders  which  will  be  delivered  and  billed  through 
the  stationary  firms  of  which  the  buyers  are  regiilar 
customers.  The  stationers  have  felt  in  need  of  some 
such  plan  so  as  to  end  the  abuse  Avhich  had  grown 
up  due  to  the  direct  sale  of  paper  to  the  consumers, 
ordinarily  patrons  of  the  stationers,  at  a  price  with 
which  the  latter  cannot  compete. 

Ogden  Mills,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  William  D.  Russell, 
Ogden  Reid,  Albert  Wiggin,  and  Herbert  A.  Wilder 
were  elected  directors  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
last  week. 

James  White,  president  of  the  James  White  Paper 
Company,  the  well-known  Chicago  jobbing  house,  died 
April  18,  following  an  operation  to  correct  a  condi- 
tion caused  by  jaundice.  Mr.  White,  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  Chicago  paper  trade,  was  a  leader  in 
organization  work,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Western  Paper  Merchants'  Association  and 
the  National  Paper  Trade  Association.  He  Avas  bom  in 
Bainbridge,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  Chicago  in  1875, 
residing  there  ever  since. 

The  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany's Market  and  Pulton  Branch  Building  in  New 
York  City  has  been  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years 
to  the  Cheniical  Foundation,  Inc.  The  Chemical  Found- 
ation is  a  $600,000  company  organized  at  the  sugges- 


tion of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  by  members  of 
the  American  Dyes  Institute,  the  American  Manu- 
facturing Chemists'  Association,  and  others  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  chemical  industries.  The 
foundation  will  purchase  from  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian and  hold  for  the  chemical  industries  and  for 
the  country  at  large  the  German-owned  United  States 
chemical  and  allied  patents  as  well  as  enemy  trade- 
marks, etc-  These  will  be  licensed  to  American  manu- 
factui'ers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  May  7  and  8. 
A  discussion  of  prices  during  the  after  war  recon- 
sti'uction  period  and  the  bearing  on  them  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  of  labor  Avill  be  participated  in  by  speak- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  results  of 
the  educational  uniform,  cost  accounting  campaign, 
Avhich  the  Federation  has  been  conducting  during  the 
past  year,  will  be  disclosed. 

Director  General  of  Railroads  Hines  has  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Commission  for  a  x*e opening  of  the  Mich- 
igan percentage  cases  in  which  the  commission  held 
that  rates  between  Eastern  trunk  line  territory  and 
certain  Michigan  communities  were  not  unreasonable 
in  themselves,  but  Avere  constructed  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  cities  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  to  Detroit. 

When  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
opens  its  tAventy-f  ourth  annual  convention  in  Ncav  York 
May  19,  many  important  problems  will  be  considered, 
among  them,  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads. 
Government  supervision  and  stabilization  of  trade 
prices.  Federal  revenue  and  tax  legislation,  employment 
relations,  employer's  duty  to  provide  jobs  for  soldiers, 
revision  of  patent  laws,  social  and  industrial  unrest, 
industrial  legislative  outlook,  and  vocational  trainmg. 

The  United  States  has  never  exported  much  paper 
to  Japan,  but  this  export  has  increased  during  the 
Avar  about  580  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  of  the  Japan- 
ese printing  paper  comps  from  the  United  States. 
From  Japan  the  United  States  imports  tissue  paper 
and  etching  paper. — U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 


BOOK  STATISTICS. 

A  chart  of  all  the  books  published  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  1918,  says  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  shows  that  922  books  of  history  head  the  list, 
while  788  books  of  fiction  in  second  place,  and  with 
books  of  sociology  and  economics  following  closely  in 
third  place  to  the  number  of  721. 

The  war,  of  course,  is  responsible  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  historical  works ;  but  the  disparity  of  the 
figures  as  betAveen  fiction  and  non-fiction  is  rather 
surprising.  Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  book  publishing 
from  year  to  year,  contrary  to  the  general  impression 
that  fiction  far  outniimbers  works  of  more  serioixs 
import. 

Less  than  nine  per  cent  of  ncAv  publications  last 
year  Avere  fiction.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  copies  sold  in  each  class  will  not  maintain  that 
average,  as  authors  of  serious  books  know  to  their  sor- 
row, and  Avriters  of  best  sellei's  to  the  contrary. 
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Technical  Section 


FIRST  STUDENT  MEMBER. 

Tho  lioiior  of  being  the  first  student  member  of 
the  Technical  Section  goes  to  Mr.  Henry  H.  Bleakney, 
108  J^roadway  avenue,  Ottawa,  who  is  now  at  Queen's 
University,  in  his  first  year  Science.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  a  position  in  a  paper  mill  for  the  sum- 
mer months  in  which  the  secretary  is  endeavoring 
to  give  him  every  possible  assistance. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Eucalyptus  as  a  source  of  paper.  (L 'eucalyp- 
tus bois  de  papeterie.  Sa  culture  en  France).  J.  Mi- 

col  de  Portemont.  Le  Papier,  22,  No.  J  (Jan.,  1919), 
p  17.— Eucalyptus  yields  about  42  per  cent  of  cellu- 
lose fibres.  The  fibres  are  rather  .short  (about  0.9 
mm.),  but  extremely  fine  (about  16/x  in  diameter), 
and  consecjuently  they  felt  very  well,  and  they  are  al- 
so very  strong.  The  tree  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
remarkably  rapid  growth,  a  growth  of  20  years, 
yielding  about  1,000  steres  per  hectare,  while  it  is  but 
very  rarely  that  500  steres  are  obtained  from  other 
species  of  75  years'  growth.  The  author  suggests  es- 
tablishing eucalyptus  forests  in  the  swampy  regions 
of  Southern  France,  thereby  creating  an  important 
source  of  wealth  for  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
changing  an  unhealthy  swamp  into  a  healthy  and 
habitable  region. — A.  P. — C. 

A-3.  Australian  papermaMng  woods  and  fibres. 
Paper  24  (1919),  Xo.  2,  p.  11-12  and  40.  Research  be- 
ing conducted  for  development  of  independent  in- 
dustrv  in  Australia. — E.  K.  M. 

A-3.  Waste  pulp  fromNev^r  Zealand  hemp.  Anon. 
Bulletin  Imp.  Inst.  16,  134-8  (1918).— A  large  amount 
of  waste  pulp  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  New- 
Zealand  hemp  plant  ((Phormium  tenax).  Two  sam- 
ples of  this  pulp  were  taken;  one  was  sun-dried  be- 
fore placing  in  sacks,  the  second  was  rotted  for  2 
months,  sun-dried,  then  placed  in  sacks.  These  sam- 
ples were  examined  as  to  their  value  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  pulp.  Analysis  gave:  (sun-dried 
moisture  8.3  per  cent,  cellulose  in  dry  piilp  31.8  per 
cent;  (rotted  sample),  moisture  8.9  per  cent,  cellulose 
37.4  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  cellulose  was  of  poor 
((uality,  and  of  no  value  for  paper  making.  The  heat- 
ing value  of  the  sun-dried  pulp  is  about  45  per  cent 
that  of  good  steam  coal. — Chem.  Abs. 

A-14.  The  Webb  paper  tester.  By  J.  I),  ^^lal'  olm- 
son.  Paper  23  (1919).  No.  26,  p  16-18  and  24  (1919), 
No.  1,  p.  13-14. — A  new  instrument  for  testing  cor- 
rugated fiber  boards.  The  component  parts  of  the 
board  may  be  tested  separately.  The  Webb  tester  is 
roughly  the  size  of  a  desk  telephone.  Pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  plunger  by  means  of  a  helical  steel  spring 
surrounding  the  upper  part  or  "barrel  of  the  plung- 
er. This  spring  is  compressed  by  turning  a  hand- 
wheel,  the  force  being  transmitted  by  suitable  gear- 
ing. A  dial,  actuated  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  measures 
the  deflection  of  the  spring,  and  is  calibrated  to 
read  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  addition  to  the 
puncture  test,  the  Webb  machine  may  be  used  for 
tensile,  elongation,  and  compression  tests.  The  ten- 
sile test,  especially  when  "acro.ss  the  grain,"  is  an 
nnnortant  index  ofthe  value  of  a  fiber  box  as  a  ship- 
ping container.  The  pocket-size  model  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  te.st  corrugated  boxes  under  conditions  which 


are  impossible  at  present.  Besides  corrugated  pro- 
ducts, the  Webb  machine  can  be  used  for  testing 
many  other  flat  .substances,  such  as  paper,  cardboard, 
"solid  fiber"  boards,  gummed  tape,  fabrics,  etc.  (A 
criticism  of  this  instrument  by  F.  P.  Cleveland,  of  B. 
F.  Perkins  &  Son  is  found  in  Paper  24,  No.  3,  p.  21. 
lie  draws  attention  to  some  defects  of  plunger  ma- 
chines, and  the  advantages  of  diaphagram  apparatus 
like  the  :\rullen  tester).— E.  K.  M. 

A-14.  Vegetable  fibres  used  in  papermaking  (Test- 
ing).— Report  of  the  Paper  Testing  Committee.  Aiii- 
erican  Technical  Association.  By  Fred  C.  Clark,  Pa- 
per 23  (1919).— No.  25,  p.  12-13.'  Method  of  prepar- 
ing chloriodide  of  zinc,  phloroglueinol  and  aniline  sul- 
phate. Classification  and  characteristics  of  the  more 
common  vegetable  fibers  in  the  textile  and  paper  in- 
dustries under  following  heads: 
FIBER     I  Individual  cells  |  Microscopical  I  Color 


Length  breadth  |  appearance 


reaction 
with 


various 

!  reagents 

B-4.  A  new  use  for  dead  leaves.  (Utilisation  des 
feuilles  mortes  de  tous  les  arbres  feuillus  comme  ma- 
tiere  destinee  a  la  fabrication  d'un  produit  nouveau 
susceptible    de  diverses   applications  industrielles). 

French  patent  488,941,  granted  to  Mrs.  Karen  Bram- 
son,  (nee  Adeler)  Seine,  France.  Le  Papier,  22,  No.  I, 
Jan.,  1919,  p.  28. — The  process  consists  essentially  in 
subjecting  dead  leaves  to  a  very  high  pressure,  there- 
hy  making  blocks  or  plates.  They  may  be  first 
washed,  bleached  with  chlorine,  treated  Avith  an  ag- 
glutinant,  and  colored ;  but  any  or  all  of  these  opera- 
tions may  be  omitted  if  de.sired.  The  fini.shed  "plas- 
tic" can  be  easily  worked  so  as  to  make  articles  such 
as  are  made  from  casein,  celluloid,  and  similar  bodies. 
It  is  a  good  heat  insulator. — A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  Forest  products  statistics..  Paper  23  (191!)). 
No.  26,  p.  11-14  and  24  (1919).  No.  1,  p.  15-17  and  38. 
— A  classified  list  of  U.  S.  Government  information 
adopted  from  compilation,  by  the  U.  S.  Central  Bur- 
eau of  Planning  and  Statistics.  Statistics  Clearing 
House.— E.  K.  M. 

C-7.  The  Whitham  barking  machine.  P>y  George  S. 
Whitham,  Jr.,  Paper  24  (1919),  No.  1,  p.  12,  U.  S. 
patent  No.  1,277,808. — The  machine  is  described  as 
one  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bark  and  color 
from  logs  of  pulp  wood  without  removing  any  of  the 
solid  wood  or  splintering  the  fiber  of  the  outer  sur- 
face. This  is  accomplished  by  bruising  and  thus  loos 
ening  to  some  extent  the  layer  of  bark,  without  sub- 
stantial destruction  of  its  continuity,  and  then  peel- 
ing it  off  by  means  of  a  water  jet  of  high  velocity  and 
directed  at  a  suitable  angle.   Illustration. — E.  K.  M. 

D-4.  Report  of  Groundwood  Committee.  T.  A.  P.  P. 
I.  (Grinding  hardwood).  J.  0.  Mason,  Paper  23  (l!)19i 
No  24.  p.  18-19. — Statement  read  on  the  grinding  of 
hardwoods  at  the  Laureiitide  Co.  Total  hours  run. 
54:  cords  jjroiind  per  hour,  3.284:  lb.  per  24  hours. 
78.736.  Fibers  very  fine,  but  uniform.  For  summer 
-  I'tions  10  to  15  per  cent  might  lie  benefici.il  to 
stock  as  a  whole. — E.  K.  M. 

D  O.  Mechanical  pulpwood  (Les  pates  mecaniques 
be  bois.)  P.  Rochon.  Le  Pa])ier  22,  1,  Jan.,  1919.  pn 
1-15.— This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  3  articles.  In  it 
the  author  describes  the  Voith  magazine  grinder  and 
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shows  its  advantages.  He  takes  up  screening  and  re- 
fining, giving  detailed  descriptions  of  both  flat  and 
centrifugal  screens  and  of  their  action.  He  describes 
also  the  principle  and  the  action  of  the  deckers,  save- 
all,  and  wet-machine,  including  the  wet-machine  with 
several  vats.  After  enumerating  the  uses  and  pro- 
perties of  white  groundwood,  he  concludes  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  making  "brown"  pulp, 
which  consists  essentially  in  steaming  the  wood  be- 
fore grinding. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Fermenting  sulfite  liquors.  R.  H.  McKee. 
Brit.  120,520,  May  15,  1918.— To  produce  alcohol  from 
sulfite  liquors  containing  fermentable  sugars  they 
are  treated  with  yeast  in  the  presence  of  excess  0.  The 
amount  of  free  SO,  in  the  liquor  is  preferably  reduced 
to  0.35  grams  per  liter  by  boiling,  blowing  air  through 
the  solution  while  heated,  or  other  methods.  ,The 
liquor  is  then  brought  to  a  temperature  of  27-8°  and 
yeast  is  added.  Air  is  blown  through  the  liquor  while 
fermentation  is  proceeding.  The  liquid  is  then  distd. 
to  separate  the  alcohol,  alkali  being  added  to  fix  the 
SO,.  The  air  used  in  the  process  is  washed  in  unfer- 
mented  liquor  to  recover  alcohol  carried  off  by  it. 

E-5.  PuIt)  from  vs^aste  wood.  (Fabrication  de  la  Cel- 
lulose: Utilisation  des  dechets  de  bois).  C.  Flaunet. 
Le  Papier,  22,  No.  1,  (Jan.,  1919),  p.  23.— The  follow- 
ing process,  which  is  applicable  to  such  Avaste  as  edg- 
ings and  saw-dust,  is  due  to  Messrs.  Brech  and  Ty- 
lorow.ski.  and  is  being  used  by  the  Rosenblum  Com- 
panv.  The  wood  is  introduced  into  a  vessel,  and  a 
"solution"  of  resin  solvents  in  water  is  added.  The 
amount  of  solvent  should  be  l%-2  per  cent  of  the 
wood,  more  or  less,  and  about  1  per  cent  of  ammonia 
is  also  added.  The  solvents  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  emulsify  with  water.  The  wood  is  cooked 
for  4-5  hours  at  a  temperature  of  110°C.  When  all 
the  resin  has  been  extracted  the  vessel  is  opened  at 
the  bottom,  when  under  a  pressure  of  about  one  at- 
mosphere, thereby  ejecting  the  liquid  and  vapor,  but 
leaving  the  wood.  By  adding  lime  before  extracting 
the  resins,  a  lime  soap  is  formed,  the  recovery  of  the 
ammonia  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  treated  Avood 
is  lig'hter  in  color.  The  wood  is  then  steamed,  Avhieh 
obviates  the  necessity  of  chipping.  It  is  then  made 
into  nuln  by  the  sulphite  process. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6,  Obtaining  loulp.  etc.,  from  sea  tan,ff,  V.  Fry- 
rlensberg.  Brit.  120,761,  Nov.  19,  1917.— In  prepar- 
{"ff  sea  tans",  particularly  Zostera  marina,  for  paper 
nnlp  or  for  strengthening  plaster,  stucco,  and  the 
liVe,  the  whole  mass,  which  may  be  bleached  -with  CI, 
ehloride  of  lime,  or  the  like,  is  dried  in  the  air  or  ar- 
tifif'ially  and  then  comminuted  by  ordinary  crushing, 
rubbing,  or  carding  ■processes  to  the  required  degree 
of  fineness. — Chem.  Abs. 

K-23.  Photographic  paper  technology.  Paper  23 
(191!)'),  No.  17,  p.  11-13.— Clarity  and  purity  of  water 
is  first  in  order  as  is  also  the  cleanliness  and  refining 
of  the  pulp.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  come 
in  contact  with  the  pulp  must  be  so  constructed  that 
their  presence  or  utilization  will  not  be  a  source  of 
contamination  by  iron.  Some  photographic  papers 
receive  the  exposure  directly  on  their  surface,  but 
the  Inrger  proportion  re'^ord  the  image  on  an  emul- 
sio'ied  surface  snp'^rimr)os°d  on  a  baryta  coatin£r.  Th^ 
intnrmediate  gelatin,  jylue,  and  baryta  the  whole  is 
subs"(uipntlv  mor"  or  less  thorou.a'hly  calendered.  The  ^ 
b^irvfa  surface  receives  emulsions  of  chloride,  bro-wi 
Miide  or  iodide  of  silver.    The  sizing  of  the  i^aper 


should  be  of  extraordinary  intensity  by  means  of  a 
size  containing  a  great  deal  of  free  rosin,  which  is 
further  re-enforced  by  gelatin,  casein,  wax  or  starch. 
Tlie  papers  are  usually  heavy,  varying  from  100  to 
200  grams  per  square  meter,  and  composed  of  se- 
lected raw  materials;  sometimes  pure  rags,  sometimes 
a  combination  of  rags  and  chemical  pulp.  It  must 
be  clean,  pure  and  free  from  all  particles  of  iron  or  ' 
of  bronze.  Alum  (double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and 
potassium)  should  be  employed  for  sizing  in  prefer- 
ence to  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  only  too  often  con- 
tains a  percentage  of  iron. — E.  K.  M. 

K-23.  The  absorption  of  water  by  vulcanized  fiber 
and  erinoid  on  exposure  to  moist  air  and  the  conse- 
quent change  of  electrical  resistance.  R.  G.  Allen,  Sei. 
Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  15,  405-14  (1918)  .—Plates  of 
vulcanized  fibre,  red  and  blue  erinoid,  5.5  x  5.95  x  0.5 
cm.  were  exposed  to  air  of  saturated  humidity  for  400 
hours,  when  the  fiber  had  absorbed  3.42  grams,  the 
red  erinoid  1.43  grams,  and  the  blue  erinoid  1.26 
grams.  Comparable  results  Avere  obtained  with  sam- 
ples in  the  form  of  tubes.  Tables  are  given  shoAving 
the  electric  resistance  of  the  samples,  and  the  effect 
of  increased  absorption  of  Avater  at  various  tempera- 
tures.— Chem.  Abs. 

K-0.  Rotogravure  process  of  illustrating.  Paper  24 
(1919).  No.  1,  p.  11-12.— No  screen  is  used  in  the 
half-tone  process  and  plate  reproduces  best  on  poor 
paper.— E.  K.  M. 

L-7.  Paper  textiles.  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Iowa  State 
College.  J.  Home  Econ.  10,  451-6  (1918.)— A  sum- 
mary of  the  development  of  paper  textiles.  A  biblio- 
graphy is  appended. — Chem.  Abs. 

L-C'  Stencil-sheet.  J.  A.  Ambler,  U.  S.  1,288,792, 
Dec.  24. — A  stencil-sheet  is  prepared  by  passing  an 
open-texture  porous  paper  through  a  solution  of  gela- 
tin and  CaClo,  and  then  throuR'h  a  solution  of  glycerol. 
The  sheet  is  tough  and  pliable. — Chem.  Abs. 

L-0.  Paper  pipes.  (Tuyaux  pour  tous  usages  et  em- 
nlois  quelconques  obtenus  par  enroulement  ca  encol- 
lage  continus  de  papier  on  carton.) — French  patent 
489,115  granted  to  P.  M.  Dalery,  France.  Le  Papier, 
22.  1,  Jan.,  1919,  p.  29.— Pipes  Avhich  may  be  put  to 
all  uses  may  be  obtained  by  continuous  winding  of 
paper  on  a  suitable  machine.  To  strengthen  the  pipe, 
Avire  gauze,  or  thin  sheets  of  leather  or  textile  fabrics 
are  Avound  Avith  the  paper.  In  order  to  render  them 
AA'aterproof  and  to  prevent  decay,  they  are  treated 
both  inside  and  out  Avith  a  Avaterproofing  substance, 
and  maA^  after  be  given  a  metal  covering. — A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  Paper  soles.  (Semelles  en  papier).  Le  Papier. 
21,  No.  11,  (Nov.,  1919).  p.  190.— About  30  sheets  of 
paper  are  first  soaked  in  turpentine,  and  then  trea^-ed 
with  a  glue  made  up  of  turpentine,  Spanish  AA^hite, 
resin  lac.  linseed  oil  and  litharge.  The  composi- 
tion is  then  submitted  to  high  pressure.  After  scrap- 
ing and  polishing  it  will  furnish  soles  as  Avaterproof, 
and  as  durable  as  the  best  of  leathers. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  How  to  size  up  men  at  sight.  Bv  Katherine 
H  Blackford.  Paper  23  (1919).  No.  24.  p.  11-16.— 
A  lecture  before  Technical  Association  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  on  character  analysis  for  business 
purposes.  Individuals  are  classified  according  to  the 
fo1loAvin£?  characteristics:  color,  convex  and  concave 
t^•nos  fsiffnificance  of),  size,  structure,  self-expres- 
sion, the  fat  man,  texture,  proportion,  feminine  and 
masculine  characteristic,  expression,  condition  and 
natural  aptitudes  and  education. — E.  K 
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Ml'.  Waiinvri^ht,  ot'  t  lie  (  'anadiaii  Kxport  Pai)er 
(Jompany,  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  past 
week  on  business  and  called  upon  a  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  trade. 

Sergt. -Major  II.  II.  Dunn,  salesman  for  the  Victoria 
Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  Limited,  Toi'onto,  returned  home 
recently  after  being  at  the  front  for  four  years.  Sergt. 
Dunn  was  wounded  twice  and  also  affected  by  gas- 
He  was  waririly  welcomed  back  by  his  old  associates 
into  the  Victoria  fold. 

The  coated  paper  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  which  was  shut  down  for 
several  days,  resumed  operations  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  cylinder  head  of  the  boiler,  weighing  four 
tons,  was  sent  by  express  to  Gait  where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  new  borings  and  have  the  valves 
restored  by  G oldie  &  McCulloch,  who  worked  night 
and  day  on  the  job  and  sent  the  cylinder  head  back 
to  the  mill  by  express. 

There  has  been  quite  an  influx  of  new  cars  among 
the  paper  men  in  Toronto  and  Thorold.  T.  H.  Weldon, 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  is  driving  a  new 
seven  passenger  McLaughlin;  S.  F.  Duncan,  of  the 
same  company,  a  new  Peerless;  George  Carruthers,  of 
the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  a  Studebaker,  while  F.  M. 
H.  Gushing,  of  the  Montrose  mill,  Thorold,  motored 
to  Toronto  last  week,  making  his  debut  as  a  driver 
of  a  Gray-Dort. 

The  Harapel  Paper  P>ox  Co.,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  have 
purchased  the  old  Queen's  hotel  building  in  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  and  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  property.  When 
completed  a  new  paper  box  factory  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  Woodstock  which  will  increase  the  opportunity 
for  employment. 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Bathurst, 
N.B-,  which  has  been  down  for  some  time  started 
up  again  this  week.  Fourteen  additional  dryers  have 
been  installed  on  the  sulphite  machine,  which  will  in- 
crease the  tonnage  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  company 
have  also  put  in  a  new  fuel  economizer,  so  that  the 
l)lant  is  in  good  shape. 

('oiin  La  Fortune,  of  Port  Dover,  Ont.,  who  is  the 
oldest  lumberman  in  Canada,  celebrated  his  hundred 
and  first  birthday  last  week.  He  is  still  quite  vigorous 
and  busies  himself  with  many  little  tasks  each  day. 
For  sixty-five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  felling  and  driving  timber  and  is  the  last  of  five 
l)rothers,  four  of  whom  died  at  the  ages  of  106,  103, 
98  and  94.  Mr.  La-  Fortune  resides  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  F.  L-  Nicolls,  Port  Dover,  and  is  fond  of 
gardening  and  outdoor  work,  such  as  raising  poultry. 

A  new  paper  plant  is  being  started  at  St.  Boniface, 
which  is  a  suburb  of  Winnipeg.  J.  S.  Hughes  is  the 
promoter  and  manager  of  the  concern,  which  has  ac- 
((uired  the  old  Arctic  lee  Company 's  building  on  which 
several  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in  alterations 
and  additions.  The  machinery  is  now  being  installed 
at  a  cost  of  over  it?.")0,000,  and  the  mill  will  employ 
about  twenty-five  hands  at  the  outset.  (Advices  do 
ru)t  state  the  character  of  the  plant  or  kind  of  pro- 
duct.) 


Tlic  X'ictoria  I'a])er  and  Twine  ('o..  Limited,  of  Tor- 
onto have  been  appointed  selling  agents  for  the  Dex- 
trine Co.,  of  Thorold,  Ont-,  manufacturers  of  white 
and  dark  British  gum  and  white  and  yellow  dextrine 
and  pastes  as  well  as  dry  gum  in  powder  form  and 
(}rip-tite  light  and  heavy  gum  in  liquid  form.  The 
company  report  a  large  sale  for  these  prodiicts  and 
have  received  many  repeat  orders.  Since  the  Dextrine 
Co.  at  Thorold  began  making  these  products  in  Can- 
ada, they  have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success, 
being  the  pioneers  in  this  line. 

J.  J.  CarHck,  ex-M.P.  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  who  has 
been  away  from  home  for  several  weeks,  was  in  Toronto 
recently  on  his  return  and  reports  that  Port  Arthur 
is  booming.  Mr.  Carrick  expects  to  go  ahead  with  his 
large  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  that  city  in  the  near 
future. 

All  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  steady  shipment 
of  pnip  and  paper  from  British  Columbia  mills  from 
the  Coast  to  Transpacific  ports  and  cargoes  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  time  passes.  During  the  past 
week  the  Australian  motor.ship  Challamba  loaded  paper 
at  Powell  River  and  the  steamer  Macedon  at  Ocean 
Falls  for  shipment  to  Australia. 

It  is  understood  that  the  work  on  the  new  pulp  and 
paper  mill  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
which  will  be  erected  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont-,  will  start 
shortly.  A  tour  was  recently  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  company  and  its  engineering  staff,  accompanied 
by  S.  A.  Munday  of  Bradf  ord,  Pa.,  president,  and  Elihii 
Stewart,  of  Toronto,  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Both  American  and  Canadian  capital  is  interested  in 
the  venture  and  it  is  expected  that  contracts  for  con- 
struction will  be  awarded  in  the  near  future. 

The  Nominingue  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been 
granted  supplementary  letters  patent  to  change  their 
name  to  Eugene  Patenaude,  Limitee. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  British-Canadian 
Publishing  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a 
(•ai>ital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and 
deal  in  goods  and  Avares  merchaiulise  of  various  kinds. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Mageau  Lumber 
Co.,  Limited,  with  head  offices  at  Field,  Ont.,  in  the 
district  of  Nipissing  and  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  lumbering  and  pulp  manu- 
facturers in  all  its  branches.  Among  the  incorporators 
of  the  new  concern  are  Zotique  Mageau.  INI.L.A  .  of 
Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont.;  Joseph  I^.  Lamarre.  D.  Thibert 
and  Hector  0.  Tremblay,  of  Field  tOAvnship. 

.Tosiah  Hallett,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  high- 
ly respected  residents  of  York  County,  who  died  at 
liis  home  in  ]\lillville,  carried  on  in  the  winter  season 
extensive  luml)cring  operations  on  the  Nashwaak 
and  tributaries.  For  many  years  he  operated  for  the 
late  Alex.  Gibson,  and  since  Gibson 's  death  has  been 
getting  out  logs  for  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  Last  winter  he  got  out  two  million  feet  of 
lumber  for  this  company.  He  had  cut  as  high  as  six 
million  feet  in  other  winters,  but  did  not  operate  as 
extensivelv  last  winter. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  April  28. — There  is  not  much  change  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  situation  except  that  trade  grows  bet- 
ter all  the  while  and  orders  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
The  outlook  is  improving  each  week,  and  while  some 
mills  are  very  busy  others  could  stand  more  business. 
The  pulp  market  is  expected  to  improve  in  the  near 
future  and  some  plants,  which  were  closed  down  have 
resumed  operations.  There  is  little  demand  at  present 
for  pulpwood  and  considering  its  high  cost,  and  the 
quiet  condition  for  the  finished  product,  buying  is 
limited.  More  inquiries  are  coming  in  all  the  while 
from  foreign  countries  for  Canadian  paper,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  with  the  opening  of  navigation,  there  will 
soon  be  some  improvement  in  the  situation  although 
ocean  rates  continue  to  ascend  and  the  government  has 
as  yet  released  only  thirty  per  cent  of  space  for  com- 
mercial shipments.  It  may  take  a  few  months  to  get 
into  the  swing  but  the  export  business  is  bound  to 
come  and  when  it  does  Canada  can  look  for  the  great- 
est year  ever  in  pulp  and  paper  production.  Pulp  and 
paper  securities  have  been  very  active  on  the  stock 
market,  and  this  is  a  very  good  trend  of  affairs.  There 
is  an  excellent  demand  for  newsprint  and  all  mills 
are  busy. 

Box  board  plants  report  an  increase  in  number  of 
orders  and  periodical  publishers  are  taking  larger 
quantities  of  book  paper  owing  to  advertising-  Special 
editions  of  trade  and  technical  papers  show  a  large 
gain  in  advertising  and  jobbers  report  that  trade  is 
coming  stronger  and  those  firms,  which  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  hang  back,  are  now  buying  more  freely. 

The  ground  wood  pulp  market  is  rather  quiet  and 
one  leading  manufacturer  stated  this  week  that,  con- 
sidering the  high  price  he  had  to  pay  for  the  wood 
delivered  at  his  mill  and  the  figure  which  he  could 
obtain  for  his  finished  product  it  allowed  little  or  no 
profit  and  that  it  was  a  difficult  proposition  to  make 
ends  meet.  All  mills  have  plenty  of  water,  owing  to 
heavy  spring  rains,  to  operate  their  grinders  and  the 
absence  of  export  business  places  the  outlet  at  a  mini- 
mum. Some  plants  which  have  made  for  sale  to  out- 
side concerns,  have  so  curtailed  production  that  they 


manufacture  only  what  they  can  use  themselves.  "With 
the  mills  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  getting  busier, 
it  is  expected  that  buying  will  pick  up  in  the  near 
future.  J 

With  respect  to  the  agitation  from  over  the  border 
to  have  the  embargo  on  raw  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown 
lands  removed  so  that  large  shipments  can  be  made 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  recalled  that  the  Ross  Gov- 
ernment in  Ontario  was  the  first  to  place  such  restric- 
tions on  immanufactured  wood.  Up  to  that  time  the 
forests  of  the  north  were  being  rapidly  depleted  by 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  pulp  and  lumber  concerns. 
The  daily  papers  severely  criticized  the  Department 
of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  for  allowing  this  wholesale 
exploitation  to  go  on  and  the  criticism  "bore  fruit. 
What  has  been  the  result?  In  Ontario  alone  there 
have  been  erected  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
plant,  the  Dryden  plant,  the  Abitibi  plant,  the  Fort 
Frances  plant,  the  Spanish  river  plant,  the  Port  Arthur 
plant,  the  Soo  plant  and  others  largely  on  this  account. 
There  are  three  large  pulp  wood  limit  concessions  in 
the  north  upon  which  pulp  mills  each  costing  a  million 
dollars  will  be  built  before  many  months  or  as  soon 
as  capital  is  released  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit 
of  the  erection  of  new  undertakings.  In  all  sales  of 
pulp  wood  or  timber  limits  the  province,  for  many 
years,  has  inserted  a  proviso  that  the  wood  must  be 
manufactured  into  lumber  or  pulp  before  its  export 
from  Ontario  is  sanctioned.  Quebec  followed  suit  in 
this  excellent  piece  of  legislation  and  later  came  New 
Brunswick.  The  outcome  is  that  Canada  is  becoming 
the  greatest  pulp  and  paper  producing  country  of  the 
world  and  intends  to  retain  that  position.  In  Quebec, 
the  advancement  of  the  industry  has  been  more  wond- 
erful than  it  has  in  Ontario,  and  no  industry  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  making  greater  strides  than  the 
pulp  and  paper  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  federal  regu- 
lation and  interference  Avith  prices  has  greatly  hamp- 
ered expansion  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  One 
company  in  Ontario  is  now  offering  680,000  acres  of 
pulp  wood  for  sale  and  were  the  embargo  not  in  force 
all  the  product  of  these  pulp  lands  would  be  shipped 
across  the  border  and  the  province  would  have  in  a  few 
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years  only  tlie  slash  as  a  reminder  of  what  she  once 
possessed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  water  will  be  let  out  of  the 
old  Well  and  canal  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  plants  at 
Thorold,  Merritton  and  St.  Catharines  will  all  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  overhaul  their  equipment 
which  they  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  do  satis- 
factorily for  the  past  two  years  owing  to  rush  of 
orders-  Envelope  factories  are  busy,  paper  box  plants 
arc  getting  jnore  active  and  specialty  mills  all  report 
tluit  orders  are  keeping  up  w'ell. 

Deliveries  of  paper  are  now  good  and  all  whole- 
salers who  lost  many  orders  last  year  due  to  the  great 
rush  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Collections  are  reported  to  be  good  and  things 
{•re  moving  along  with  an  even  steady  swing.  The 
})redieted  decrease  in  prices  has  not  come  and  there 
i-,  now  little,  if  any  talk  heard  of  values  being  too  high. 
What  few  price  reductions  have  taken  place  have  not 
been  in  t  he  least  encouraging.  They  have  not  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  business  in  those  lines  and 
have  only  stimulated  the  desire  for  still  lower  prices. 
Labor  conditions  are  very  favorable,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  wages  coming  down  and  raw  materials  of  all 
kinds  keep  up  to  a  high  figure.  There  are  no  artificial- 
ties  about  the  paper  business  in  the  Dominion  and,  in 
Ihe  meantime,  tlie  watchwords  are  conservation  and  a 
policy  of  judicious  expansion  and  sound  selling. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  26. — General  conditions  surround- 
ing the  paper  market  remain  unchanged.  If  anything, 
business  has  been  of  larger  volume  during  the  past 
week,  though  trade  activity  continues  to  be  of  less 
than  normal  proportions,  and  consumers  show  equal 
cautiousness  in  their  buying  operations  as  they  have 
been  prone  to  do  for  some  time.  Nevertheless  the 
situation  is  improving.  Demand  is  gradually  under- 
going expansion  and  indications  are  that  the  market 
is  well  on  the  way  to  assume  its  normal  position.  Ex- 
port business  is  steadily  increasing,  and  domestic  con- 
sumers apparently  are  being  compelled  by  force  of 
necessity  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  their  orders  al- 
though "still  purchasing  only  as  their  requirements  de- 
velop. 

Prices  continue  to  be  unsettled.  For  a  time,  quota- 
tions appeared  to  have  become  well  stabilized,  but 
since  then  conditions  have  arisen  which  have  caused 
prices  again  to  become  irregular.  Raw  materials  are 
sagging  and  this  is  creative  of  easiness  in  values  on 
the  finished  product,  and  while  there  have  been  no 
drastic  declines,  mills  in  many  instances  have  granted 
concessions  to  secure  orders. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  possibly  the  strongest 
end  of  the  market  at  present.  Manufacturers  are 
shipping  the  great  bulk  of  their  production  about  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available,  and  demand  is  of  suf- 
ficent  breadth  to  absorb  practically  all  the  supply  avail- 
able. Publishers  are  constantly  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket for  additional  amounts  of  paper,  while  demand 
from  export  sources  is  increasing.  Prices  are  firm 
and  mills  are  insistent  for  full  quoted  figures. 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  a  consistent  manner  and 
at  steady  prices.  Demand  is  good  and  reports  from 
manufacturing  centres  indicate  that  it  is  expanding- 
Many  mills  which  have  been  running  on  part  time 
are  now  said  to  be  operating  at  capacity  and  to  be 
finding  a  ready  market  for  all  of  their  output.  Quo- 


tations are  maintained  and  are  tending  upward. 

The  firmness  and  activity  prevailing  in  the  news- 
print and  book  paper  markets  are  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  situation  in  writing  and  wrapping  papers.  De- 
mand for  the  latter  descriptions  is  narrow,  and  mills 
as  a  unit  are  eagerly  .seeking  business.  Fine  grades 
of  writing  are  particularly  quiet.  There  is  relatively 
a  fair  movement  of  the  cheaper  qualities,  but  high 
grade  stock  is  little  sought,  and  manufacturers  are 
having  difficulty  in  disposing  of  stocks  they  have  on 
hand  which  they  have  had  in  store  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Wrappings  are  moving  only  in  limited 
qiiantities ;  consumers  in  general  confining  their  buy- 
ing to  amounts  for  which  they  have  direct  need. 

Tissues  also  are  comparatively  quiet,  and  prices  have 
eased  off  a  bit.  No.  1  white  tissue  is  now  selling  at 
around  -tLlO,  while  manila  tissue  is  available  at  $1.00. 

Boards  are  fairly  lively,  and  the  market  is  in  a 
steady  position.  Demand  is  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
however,  and  mills  running  full  one  week  find  them- 
selves with  few  orders  to  fill  the  following  week.  The 
movement  has  as  yet  failed  to  attain  such  proportions 
as  to  cause  any  further  enhancement  in  values,  and 
prices  are  stationary,  ranging  around  a  basis  of  $40 
per  ton  for  chip  board. 

Ground  Wood. — The  activity  in  the  newsprint  mar- 
ket is  not  reflected  in  any  large  demand  for  ground 
wood,  and  the  market  is  in  almost  as  dull  a  condition 
as  has  prevailed  for  several  months.  Purchases  are 
of  course  being  made  in  the  open  market,  but  con- 
sumers as  a  rule  are  absorbing  merely  minor  tonnages 
of  spot  pulp,  with  the  result  that  prices  are  just  about 
being  maintained  at  previous  levels-  No.  1  spruce 
ground  wood  is  freely  offered  by  eastern  grinders  at 
$26  per  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  and  reports  are  heard  of 
some  supply  being  available  at  a  dollar  a  ton  less. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Considerable  selling  pressure  on 
foreign  pulps  has  again  been  in  evidence  this  week, 
and  the  market  has  been  in  an  unsettled  state.  The 
prices  named  in  some  quarters  on  Scandinavian  pulp 
have  been  below  the  cost  of  importation,  which  would 
indicate  that  holders  are  anxious  to  liquidate  such 
stocks  as  they  have  on  the  docks  on  in  warehouses. 
For  example,  rumors  have  been  heard  of  sales  of  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  pulp  at  as  low  as  3.50  cents  per  pound 
delivered  mills,  while  importers  assert  that  latest  quo- 
tations from  the  other  side  represent  a  cost  of  just 
a  shade  below  5.00  cents  landed  New  York.  Foreign 
unbleached  sulphite  has  been  offered  on  spot  at  as  low 
as  4.00  cents  a  pound,  while  foreign  bleached  has 
sold  at  8.25  cents  ex-dock,  the  latter  grade  being  rela- 
tively steady  oAving  to  the  scarcity  of  spot  holdings. 
Domestic  pulps  rule  fairly  firm,  but  are  in  poor  de- 
mand. Unbleached  sulphite  of  newsprint  quality  is 
offered  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents  at  the  pulp  mill,  domestic 
easy  bleaching  at  4.00  to  4.25  cents  and  kraft  at  3.75 
to  4.00  cents-  Bleached  sulphite  pi-ices  range  any- 
wheres from  5.00  to  6.00  cents  per  pound,  depending 
on  the  quality  and  amount  involved. 

Rags. — Very  little  activity  of  an  import  scope  has 
I)een  apparent  in  the  rag  market  this  week.  Dealers 
have  not  exerted  pressure  on  buyers,  for  the  feeling 
is  common  in  the  trade  that  a  broad  market  and 
strong  prices  will  soon  exist  for  rags.  Traders  ba.se 
their  belief  in  this  regard  on  the  exceptionally  light 
accumidations  of  material  in  the  market  and  at  col- 
lection cejitres,  and  the  difficulty  collectors  are  having 
in  locating  noi'mal  su])])lies  tliroughout  the  country. 
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Prices  therefore  are  well  maintained  despite  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  buying.  No.  1  repacked  whites  are  held 
at  5.25  to  5.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  repacked  thirds 
and  blues  at  3.00  cents  and  black  cotton  stockings  at 
2.75  cents.  Roofing  stock  is  in  little  call,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  sizable  tonnage  could  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  2.70  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No. 
1  stock.  New  cuttings  are  moving  only  in  small  quan- 
tities to  mills  and  prices  are  mainly  nominal,  with 
dealers  asking  10.00  cents  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings and  6.75  cents  for  No.  1  washables. 

Paper  Stock. — Old  papers  have  been  in  decidedly 
less  demand  during  the  past  several  days.  Box  board 
mills  retired  from  the  market  early  in  the  week,  while 
other  consumers  have  displayed  little  interest  of  a 
worth  while  character.  Those  firms  which  have  orders 
for  the  low  grades  and  which  were  buying  freely  from 
packers,  were  notified  to  stop  shipping  temporarily, 
with  the  result  that  demand  fell  off  to  a  marked  degree. 
Shavings  continue  to  be  neglected.  Consumers  show 
practically  no  desire  whatsoever  to  buy  either  soft  or 
hard  shavings,  and  with  stock  piling  up  in  dealers' 
hands,  quotations  are  steadily  sagging  to  lower  levels. 
The  only  reason  accounting  for  the  pronounced  dullness 
in  this  class  of  paper  stock  is  the  situation  in  wood 
pulp-  Apparently  paper  mills  are  using  the  latter  in 
their  present  operations  in  preference  to  old  stock 
owing  to  the  relative  cheapness  of  pulp.  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  are  available  at  3.75  to  4.00  cents  f.o.b. 
New^  York  and  soft  whites  for  No.  1  grade  at  2.75  to 
2.85  cents.  Books  and  magazines  are  offered  in  sizable 
volume  by  dealers  at  1.25  to  1.35  cents  New  York,  while 


kraft  paper  of  No.  1  quality  is  quoted  at  1.90  to  2.00 
cents  and  No.  1  print  raanilas  at  90  cents  to  $1  00  per 
hundred  pounds.  Folded  newspapers  are  selling  to 
mills  at  around  50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  and  No.  1 
mixed  paper  at  45  cents. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — A  firm  undertone  characterizes 
the  situation  in  old  manila  rope.  Demand  from  con- 
suming sources  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  but  avafl- 
able  supplies  appear  to  be  light,  and  those  firms  having 
rope  to  sell  are  insistent  on  full  quoted  prices.  Reporte 
are  heard  of  representatives  of  large  New  England 
consumers  absorbing  the  bulk  of  rope  moving  out  rf 
New  York  at  a  price  of  about  4.50  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  shipping  points  for  No.  1  domestic  rope,  although 
dealers  as  a  rule  tell  of  being  unable  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  pay  quite  this  miich.  Strings  are  moving 
better  than  they  have  in  a  long  time,  but  at  low  prices, 
around  1.50  cents  being  all  the  chief  consumers  offer 
Bagging  is  in  limited  demand  and  quotable  at  a  basis 
of  about  2.00  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No 
1  scrap. 


PAPER  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  general  levelling  up 
in  price,  according  to  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, which  says :  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  paper  reductions,  and 
already  relative  value  is  assuming  shape  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years.  During  the  week  we  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  following  figures:  E.S.  writinff 
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RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Expoit 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  re.quiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Wilson -Paterson  Co'y- 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  MONTREAL. 

AGENTS  FOR 


Caustic  Soda 
So 'a  Ash 
Sal  Soda 

Sulphate  Alumina 
Calcium  Chloride 


Magnesium  Chloride 
Silicate  Soda 
High  Grade  Glues 
Dry  Colors 
ROSIN 


Direct  Shipments  or  From  Stock. 
WAREHOUSES  AT  MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO. 
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papers,  good  quality,  8%d.  per  lb. ;  esparto  writings, 
9d.  per  lb. ;  second  quality  E.S.,  8i/4d.  per  lb. ;  common 
writings,  IVsd.  per  lb.;  S.C.  and  imitation  art  print- 
ing, 7d.  per  lb. ;  fine  M.F.  printing,  GVijd.  to  Ti^d.  per 
lb. ;  common  printing,  5d.  and  5i/^d.  per  lb. ;  news 
printings,  4d.  per  lb.  Antique  printings  are  offered 
at  7d.  per  lb.  Common  English  bank  is  offered  at  8d. 
per  lb. ;  foreign  rag  banks  at  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  good 
English  banks  (named),  lid.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  For- 
eign colored  S.C.  printings  arc  on  sale  at  6d.  per  lb.; 
P]nglish  tinted  writings  at  8d.  and  lOd.  per  lb. 

Very  little  demand  is  being  made  for  wrapping  pa- 
per, despite  a  rapid  tumbling  in  price.  Agents  are 
offering  rope  brown  wrapping  at  £32  per  ton,  good 
quality,  English  imitation  kraft  at  £70  per  ton,  glazed 
casing  at  £56  per  ton ;  Scandinavian  kraft  at  £60  to 
£80  per  ton,  the  former  price  being  the  lowest  we 
have  heard  of.  Foreign  millboards  are  selling  at  £45 
per  ton,  best  English  millboards  at  £55  per  ton,  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  in  quality  the  English  mill- 
board is  infinitely  superior  to  the  imported  prodiict. 
English  boxboards  of  good  quality  can  be  secured  at 
£18  to  £20  per  ton,  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  price  asked  for  direct  fulfilment  of  Dutch  straw- 
board.  For  forward  delivery  (May  or  June)  of  the 
latter,  quotations  are  based  upon  £16  10s.  per  ton 
minimum,  with  extras  for  lining,  or  for  1%  lb.  boards 
and  upwards.     Doubtless   by   the   time  delivery  is 


made  for  orders  booked  at  this  price,  the  English 
board-makers  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  still  bet- 
ter terms  and  value.  Another  factor  influences  the 
situation,  and  that  is  the  probability  of  renewed  re- 
striction and  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy.  Very  few- 
orders  are  being  booked  for  forward  delivery,  which 
do  not  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  revenue  may 
have  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  selling  price  of  im- 
ported goods. 


VULCAN  SOOT  CLEANERS  FOR  RETURN 
TUBULAR  BOILERS. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  liulletiu  just  published  by 
the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Company,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  This 
Bulletin  describes  their  Model  "M, "  front  end  type, 
and  their  Model  "R, "  rear  end  type.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  since  1906  aproximately  two  million  h.p. 
of  return  tubular  and  Scotch  Marine  Boilers  of  many 
different  types  were  equipped  with  these  two  cleaners. 

The  Bulletin  shows  how  the  Cleaner  is  installed  in 
settings  of  typical  construction.  It  gives  the  results 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  by  the  Iowa  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

All  engineers  who  are  anxious  to  save  coal,  who 
operate  tubular  boilers,  and  who  are  troubled  with  soot, 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin. 


CoMPAGNiE  Nation  ALE  desFapiers 


CAPITAL      i.Soo.ooo  FRANCS 


A    7  I5HE5   to    receive    samples    and    prices    from   jM^anufacturers  and 
y  y  Exporters  desirous  of  developing  tlieir  iSale  of  papers  &  toards  in  France. 

THE   "COMPAGNIE    NATIONALE  DES    PAPIER5  " 

is  tlie  first  Firm  especially  estatlislied  in  France  tor  tlie  direct  dealing  witli 
Printers,    Editors,    and    Consumers    of    papers    and    Loards    of    all  kinds. 

THIS    COMPANY    POSSESSES  AN 
ORGANIZATION    OF    AGENTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  ALL  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  FRANCE 

MAIN  OFFICE  :  PARIS.  53,  Rue  de  Chateaudun         ^t^-        Telegraphic-Address  :  NALPAPIER-PARIS 
'^^4  ^^^^ 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 
Belt-and  Motor-Drive 
Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plate« 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  m 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 


!2< 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Pet^boro.  Ont.,  Canada 


Edward  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  p^PER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


ole  Manufacturers  of  Machines  Covered  by 
Wage  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Diwters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Kotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


Our  Combiniliso  Emrtyinf  lUa  and  Dam  and  Ihe 
Wallace-Maiion  Hydraulic  Biater  Roll  R*(ulator,  both 
being  corered  b;  Canadian  Patenia  conlrallad  by  u<,  can 
be  obtained  (ram  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Bogch  er 
Preaa  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tanaley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  tbey  now  being  the  lole  manufacturers  of  the 
abore  articlea  for  the  Canadian  requiremenla.  Write 
hem  or  us  (or  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg'a 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD  TUB  EATING  ENGINE 

We  Manufacture  three  sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 

drioen,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  t»  ain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engine 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BR/vSS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co, 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Muiet:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices. 


Whitehall  BIdg.,  17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m  £.3  m 

*ilA   *SU  lAt0 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

m  m 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


FIRE  BRICK 

In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for 
any  type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you 
may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  establiahed 
brands :  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 


Elk  Steel 


St.  Marys 


Keystone 


Rot 


ex 


Submit  full  partic'jiara  covering  your  require- 
ments and  we  can  supply  the  Fire  Brick  that  is  best 
adapted  for  such  construction. 

ELK  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 


Sun  Life  Building 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiaciuniig  Industry 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 

Induction  Motors 


Sturdy  in  Construction  and  Efficient  in  Operation — no  Joints 
in  the  Rotor — the  end  rings  are  cast  in  place.  We 
recommend  particularly  the  Ball  Bearing  Motors.  They 
save  money.  They  are  efficient  and  clean.  They  require 
only  occasional  lubricating  with  grease.  The  motor  may 
be  mounted  on  wall  or  ceiling  without  changing  the  motor 
frame — the  Ball  Bearings  have  no  distinct  top  and  bottom. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 


ST.  JOHN        QUEBEC  MONTREAL 
WINDSOR  WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR  NEIGHBOUR  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Under  the  title,  "Our  Neighbour  to  the  North," 
our  friend,  the  contributing  editor  of  Paper  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  regard  to  the  embargo  on  pulpwood 
which  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment, although  we  do  not  desire  our  remarks  to  be 
construed  in  the  nature  of  a  dispute. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  referred  to,  with  a  true 
Republican  instinct,  looks  on  the  attempt  at  recipro- 
city as  a  blunder  that  has  resulted  in  a  one-sided 
tariff  arrangement,  particularly  as  regards  the  paper 
industry  in  the  United  States.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  connection  assumed  to  exist  between  the  result 
of  the  Reciprocity  Act  and  the  embargo  that  cer- 
tain Canadian  provinces  have  placed  on  the  export 
of  pulpwood,  but  there  is  something  strangely  coin- 
cident in  the  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  the  reci- 
procity legislation  was  handled  by  Congress  has  re- 
sulted in  free  newsprint  paper  to  the  American  pub- 
lisher as  regards  import  duties  on  Canadian  paper, 
while  the  pulpwood  embargo  has  resulted  in  strongly 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  in  Canada  rather  than  in  the  U.  S. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  implication  our  contem- 
porary that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  not  listened  so 
much  to  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  as  to  the  user 
of  it.  To  our  mind  there  seems  two  ways  in  which 
the  U.  S.  Grovernment  can  come  to  the  support  of  their 
industry  if  they  wish  to  retaliate  against  the  em- 
bargo placed  on  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands.  One 
way  is  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  is  to  require  proper  forestry  methods 
so  as  to  conserve  timber  limits  to  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple, both  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations. 
The  other  is  to  lay  an  import  tax  upon  paper  of 
newsprint  grade  brought  into  the  U.  S.  The  idea  of 
a  retaliatory  duty  is  not  at  all  new,  since  the  Con- 
{rressional  Record  of  May  3rd,  1913,  contains  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  matter  of  the  embargo  was  giv- 
en considerable  attention.  To  quote  from  page  1002 : 
"Most  of  the  forests  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the 
Provinces,  and  are  called  'Crown  Lands.'  The  right 
of  .stumpage  is  leased  or  sold,  and  there  is  a  restric- 
tion in  all  the  leases  or  sales  providing  that  the  wood 
shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  That  is  consider- 
ed a  restriction.  Paper  made  from  that  pulpwood,  or 
from  pulp  that  is  made  from  that  pulpwood,  does  not 
"•ome  in  free.  The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled 
where  paper  is  made  partly  from  pulpwood  that  is 


cut  on  private  lands,  they  will  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  the  pulpwood  that  was  had  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  admit  free  the  proportionate  part 
made  from  the  pulpwood  cut  on  the  private  lands 
and  impose  a  duty  on  the  proportionate  part  made 
from  pulpwood  cut  on  the  Crown  Lands."  Thus  we  see 
that  there  has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  six  years 
the  machinery  intended  to  compensate  the  American 
industry  for  any  inconvenience  to  the  industry  in 
the  U.  S.  that  might  be  caused  by  the  restriction  on 
the  export  of  pulpwood.  It  looks  a  bit  awkward — hin- 
dering, rather  than  helping  the  paper  maker. 

As  to  the  intimation  by  our  contemporary  that  "the 
export  prohibition  comes  dangerously  near  confisca- 
tion" we  may  say  that  the  licenses  on  timber  limits  are 
renewable  annually  and  are  understood  to  be  termin- 
able at  the  wish  of  either  the  holder  or  the  govern- 
ment. Further  than  this  it  is  generally  understood 
that  certain  pulpwood  limits  have  greatly  appreciat- 
ed in  value  even  to  the  extent  of  from  200  to  400 
per  cent,  so  that  the  expense  of  holding  them  is  more 
than  compensated  by  this  condition.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  good  limit  held  by  American  con- 
cerns that  could  not  readily  be  disposed  of  at  a  good, 
if  not  a  handsome,  profit. 

As  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an  argument  to  justify 
the  embargo  we  should  like  to  point  out  the  condition 
in  which  American  mills  now  find  themselves.  Not 
many  years  ago  enormous  quantities  of  timber  were 
cut  on  the  hill-sides  of  Maine  and  floated  down  the 
three  great  rivers  to  the  sea.  Saw-mills  were  the 
basic  industry  of  many  Maine  towns,  and  the  Pine 
Tree  State  got  its  name  from  the  wonderful  store 
of  this  timber  that  nature  had  planted  there.  What 
has  happened  to  it?  The  hill-sides  were  stripped 
bare,  the  slash  was  left  to  breed  rot  and  fungus  and 
insect  pests,  and  to  encourage  fires  that  deprived  the 
soil  of  its  power  to  reproduce  another  forest  crop 
even  if  a  thought  were  given  to  the  need  for  reaffores- 
tation. The  result  is  that  even  Bangor,  the  city  point- 
ed out  in  the  geographies  as  the  lumber  centre  of 
the  TTnited  States,  has  brought  in  cargoes  of  pine 
boards  where  streams  of  vessels  once  carried  them 
out.  Naturally  the  population  that  depended  on  this 
industry  for  their  livelihood  has  had  to  take  up  other 
pursuits  or  move  elsewhere.  There  is  practically  no 
more  pine  in  Maine.  What  has  happened  to  pine  is 
happening  to  spruce.  Lumber  mills  are  sawing  this 
11  ow  that  the  old  king  of  the  forest  is  deposed  and 
this  use  of  spruce  makes  pulpAvood  more  expensive. 
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The  enormous  drain  on  the  coniferouis  forest  is  in- 
creasingly felt,  and  the  pulp  mill  and  the  lumberman 
are  going  further  and  further  into  the  wilds  to  get 
the  material  needed.  Even  to-day,  with  the  shadow 
of  timber  famine  falling  across  the  path  of  the  lum- 
ber and  the  pulp  and  paper  industries,  hardly  any 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  re-establish  the  for- 
est anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  end  of  supplies  in  sight  of  many  mills 
•some  of  them  have  turned  to  Canada.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing measures  to  insure  a  continual  growth  in  their 
own  land  they  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid  their 
golden  eggs,  and  have  come  North  in  the  hope  of 
finding  another  brood.  The  fact  that  the  Canada 
goose  has  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  owl  and  looked  with  some  degree  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  on  the  situation  seems  to  disturb  those 
who  would  have  raided  the  nest.  Canada  has  fore- 
seen the  danger  in  time,  and  intends  to  have  her  for- 
est resources  continue  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
future  generations  of  Canadians. 


^     CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  have  recently  read  in  an  English  paper  a  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  regarding 
the  present  as  Canada's  opportunity  to  place  wood 
pulp  and  paper  in  England.  He,  of  course,  mentions 
the  need  of  shipping  facilities  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  man  who  is  soon  to  occupy  the  principal's 
chair  at  McGill  University  is  so  soon  showing  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  in  Canada's  trade  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  industry.  But  there  is  another  oppor- 
tunity M^hich  Canada  has  so  far  failed  to  grasp  and 
that  is  the  opportunity  of  educating  her  sons  in  a 
manner  which  will  better  fit  them  for  participation  in 
the  great  industries  of  this  country  which  depend  upon 
our  wonderful  natural  resources.  There  is  none  more 
important  than  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry,  although 
we  fully  appreciate  the  position  in  our  national  life 
of  mining,  agriculture  and  fishing.  None  of  these, 
however,  besides  pulp  and  paper  making,  seem  to  touch 
so  closely  the  development  of  all  the  other  natural 
resources  than  the  forests  which  furnish  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  most  of  our  mills. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  will  soon  guide  the  policy  of 
a  great  University  and  one  which  has  a  proud  record 
in  serving  the  country.  He  will  bring  with  him  an 
appreciation  of  Canada's  place  in  the  Empire  that  can 
hardly  have  been  gained  under  other  circumstances 
than  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years.  We  hope 
that  his  vision  will  include  a  conception  of  the  part 
which  McGill  can  play  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
our  great  industries.  We  hope  he  will  study  the  rela- 
tion of  the  University  of  Manchester  and  the  paper 
making  school  there  with  the  mills  of  England,  and 
that  when  he  comes  to  Montreal  we  may  see  steps 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  or  even  better 
school  in  connection  with  McGill  University  where 
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there  are  advantages  not  to  be  had  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land. He  will  find  here  in  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories an  organization  and  equipment  that  have  served 
certain  phases  of  the  industry  for  some  time  by  con- 
ducing researches  in  regard  to  special  problems  of 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  The  full  possibilities  of 
the  laboratories  have  by  no  means  been  reached  as'their 
use  has  been  too  closely  restricted.  There  will  be 
Found  also  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  whose  hundred  and  more  enthusiastic 
members  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  a  Pulp  and 
Paper  School  established  in  Canada,  and  who  would 
lend  every  assistance  to  ensure  its  success.  McGill 
University  with  its  already  excellent  department  of 
chemistry  could  most  appropriately  offer  a  course  in 
chemical  engineering  with  what  might  be  called  a 
pulp  and  paper  bias.  By  associating  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  distinctly  technical  courses  of  in- 
struction in  pulp  and  paper  technology  with  the  work, 
or  at  least  with  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  there  would  be  a  com- 
bination that  ought  to  bring  results  of  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  future  development  of  this  industry  in 
Canada.  So  far  as  we  have  been  advised  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  complete  course  broached  which  would 
make  use  of  the  many  opportunities  available  to  Mc- 
Gill University  through  its  possible  connections  with 
the  Laboratories,  the  Technical  Section  and  the  neigh- 
boring pulp  and  paper  mills. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  effort  of  the 
Technical  Section  to  arrange  for  summer  work  in 
paper  mills  by  students  in  the  Canadian  Universities, 
but  this,  of  course,  is  simply  accepting  the  instruction 
as  it  is  given  and  adding  to  it  a  taste  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mill  so  that  the  student  may  be  better  guided 
in  choosing  his  future  work.  We  need  a  definite,  well- 
planned  course  in  Paper  Technology  in  Canada.  We 
feel  that  McGill  I'^niversity  is  the  logical  place  for 
this  to  be  given  and  we  hope  that  the  new  principal  will 
institute  a  move  in  this  direction.  He  will  find  many 
agencies  inside  and  outside  the  college  walls  ready  to 
render  all  possible  assistance. 


ARE  PAPER  MAKERS  DECEPTIVE? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  held  a  well  attend- 
ed session  at  Washington  last  month,  at  which  the 
subject  of  the  classification  of  paper  was  given  seri- 
ous consideration.  It  seems  that  some  one  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the 
names  commonly  given  to  some  kinds  of  paper  may 
possibly  be  misleading.  There  seems  to  be  no  charge 
that  these  names  are  intended  to  deceive  anybody. 
The  discussion  seemed  to  bring  out  a  general  feeling 
that  there  is  no  possible  harm  in  continuing  the  u.^e 
of  the  names  that  have  become  familiar  to  papennak- 
ers,  dealers  and  users,  while  endless  confusion  would 
result  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  change  these 
names. 
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The  trade  has  become  so  familiar  with  such  terms 
as  bond,  vellum,  ledger,  parchment,  crash,  onion  skin, 
etc.,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to 
change  the  custom  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The 
chiini  was  made  that  such  a  term  as  Japanese  is 
quite  incorrect  as  applied  to  any  paper  not  made 
in  Japan.  It  is  obvious  that  onion  skin  paper  is  not 
made  from  onion  skins,  neither  is  parchment  paper 
made  from  tlie  skin  of  the  goat,  nor  is  vellum  made 
from  the  skins  of  kids,  and  everj^body  knows  it.  The 
statement  is  made  hy  the  manufacturer  and  dealer 
that  any  such  restrictions  as  are  proposed  by  the 
Commission  at  this  critical  time  when  the  industry  is 
just  getting  back  on  its  feet  would  have  a  most  seri- 
ous effect  on  its  recovering  from  the  depressing  sit- 
uation it  is  struggling  through.  It  is  justly  claimed  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer, hampered  in  this  Avay,  to  compete  with 
other  manufacturers  in  markets  where  paper  is  not 
known  by  its  table  of  contents,  but  by  its  accepted 
trade  name.  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia and  Canada  will  continue  to  sell  their  Avares 
under  the  familiar  names,  and  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  do  anything 
so  foolish  as  to  deliberately  tie  the  hands  of  the  Am- 
erican papermaker  by  any  such  crazy  restrictions  as 
have  been  proposed.  The  only  point  where  there 
s'^ems  to  be  a  possibility  of  mis-branding  in  an  in- 
tentionally deceptive  sense  is  in  the  matter  of  hand 
made  papers.  The  possibility  of  imitating  a  deckle 
(vlge  on  the  paper  machine  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  making  certain  machine  moiilded  papers  makes 
it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  anybody  except 
the  very  expert  person  to  distinguish  between  such 
papers  and  the  real  hand-made  sheet.  To  call  such  a 
sheet  hand-made  is  certainly  fraud.  But  even  in  this 
case  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  enlisting  the  regu- 
lar course  of  legal  procedure  to  make  it  very  unpleas- 
ant for  the  person  who  attempts  such  deception. 
Kraft  and  manila  papers  are  also  grades  that  some- 
times do  not  live  up  to  the  reputation  attached  to 
their  names. 

To  our  mind  the  cure  for  such  difficulties  as  may 
'h-  feared,  due  to  the  use  of  the  accepted  trade  names 
.is  the  specification.  If  a  concern  wants  an  all-rag 
hnnd.  a  pure  sulphate  kraft,  a  manila  with  not  over 
20  per  cent  sulphite,  or  a  book  paper  Avith  15  per 
cent  clay,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  say  so  in  the  con- 
tract, and  a  chemist  will  very  soon  tell  whether  the 
conditions  are  met.  Here  is  a  place  to  apply  a  little 
"scientific  common  sense  and  not  muddling  interfer- 
ence. 


All  chemists  and  chemical  eng'ineers  in  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  expected  to  attend  the  Domi- 
nion Chemistry  Conference  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Mont- 
real, Friday  and  Saturday  May  16  and  17. 
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YELLOW  PINE  IS  NOT  ALL  THAT  IS  WASTED. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  article  by  Arthur  D. 
Little'*^  article.  Another  engineer  now  enters  the  dis- 
tic  Monthly  and  to  several  letters  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  using  j^ellow  pine  waste  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
mills  as  well  as  other  subjects  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Little's  article.  Another  engineer  now  enters  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Joseph  Wallace  relates  his  experience  in 
purchasing  slabs,  edgings  and  other  saw-mill  waste  for 
a  paper  company  in  Mississippi  for  which  he  paid 
$.50  a  cord  in  1909.  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  give  an 
account  of  the  results  of  this  purchase  nor  are  we 
advised  as  to  whether  this  is  still  a  source  of  supply 
for  this  mill  nor  what  is  the  present  price  of  the 
material. 

There  seem  to  be  two  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statements  regarding  the  availability  of  this  paper 
making  material  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
place  the  American  mills  have  butchered  their  pulp 
wood  supplies  of  the  species  ordinarily  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  of  waste  of  yellow  pine  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Little  would  more  than  furnish  all  the 
raw  material  used  by  American  mills.  Its  use  would, 
of  course,  necessitate  long  hauls  to  present  mills  or 
Avould  require  moving  of  present  establishments  to 
the  vicinity  of  supply.  As  far  as  we  know  there  is 
lu)  restriction  in  the  United  States  on  either  move.  If 
serious  attempts  are  made  to  convert  this  waste  into 
pulp  and  paper  it  Avould  largely  reduce  the  amount 
of  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada,  most  of  which 
is  obtained  from  settlei's  in  clearing  their  land  for 
a'ii-iculture,  although  in  some  cases  settlers  have  been 
known  to  settle  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up 
what  timber  and  pulpAvood  they  could  log  and  mar- 
ket. The  cutting  off  of  timber  requirements  for  Ms 
wood  might  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  reversion 
of  the  settler  to  his  former  practice,  only  too  largely  in 
vogue,  of  burning  his  timber  to  clear  his  land.  This, 
of  course,  can  be  regulated  by  more  careful  supervision 
aiul  patroling  of  forest  lands  by  a  forest  police  force. 

It  is,  of  course,  newspaper  Avhich  is  the  really  import- 
ant product  of  a  forest  as  far  as  quantity  utilization 
of  pulpwood  is  concerned.  Already  we  find  the  cheap- 
er grades  of  paper  being  made  from  woods  which  are 
too  resinous  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  which 
are  adapted  to  the  production  of  papers  from  pulp 
made  by  the  soda  or  sulphate  process.  The  sulphate 
process  seems  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  for  the  con- 
\'M'sion  of  yellow  pine  Avaste.  As  Ave  have  already 
pointed  out  tlie  economical  utilization  of  this  material 
requires  an  intermediate  extraction  plant  for  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  and  there  is  some  doubt  in  our  mind 
as  to  A\hotlior  there  is  to  be  found  a  market  for  this 
mat(M'ial  tliat  Avould  pay  Tor  the  extraction  of  the  quan- 
tities available  from  the  amount  of  Avood  that  can  be 
converted  into  paper  according  to  the  figures  of  Mr, 
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Little.  It  is  known  that  sulphate  pulp  is  bleached  in 
European  mills,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  pulp 
is  not  made  from  trees  containing  anything  like  the 
quantities  of  rosin  that  are  present  in  the  southern 
pine  species.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  conditions 
oF  pulping  and  bleaching  which  works  successfully 
with  Eui'opean  woods  and  apply  to  their  markets  would 
fit  in  with  American  conditions. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  do  feel  sure  of  and  that 
is  a  necessity  for  both  Americans  and  Canadians  to 
take  more  heed  to  the  way  the  forest  lands  are  handled. 
If  the  American  people  give  the  thought  and  action 
to  Mr.  Little's  appeal  for  conservation  which  the  mat- 
ter deserves  we  shall  find  our  neighbors  replanting 
enormous  areas  of  deforested  timber  lands  and  to  some 
extent  we  will  find  a  migration  of  mills  to  the  com- 
paratively cheap  timber  and  water  power  of  the  Rock- 
ies. The  result  in  a  couple  of  generations  will  be  that 
American  mills  will  be  largely  restored  in  the  matter 
of  pulpwood  supplies  and  their  dependence  on  Can- 
adian wood  will  be  that  much  decreased.  By  that 
time  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  purely  agricultural 
lands  from  which  pulpwood  can  be  readily  exported 
will  have  been  cleared  of  this  timber  and  a  balance  in 
this  regard  will  have  been  reached. 

On  the  other  hand  if  our  Canadian  Governments  do 
not  immediately  uiidertake  a  thorough-going  forest 
policy  which  will  include  the  conservative  and  scien- 
tific utilization  of  our  present  cuttings,  and  compre- 
hensive reafforestation,  our  Canadian  mills  will  become 
worse  and  worse  off  as  regards  their  pulpwood  sup- 
plies. Some  mills  are  already  beginning  to  feel  seri- 
ously the  pinch  of  bringing  their  pulpwood  long  dis- 
tances and  the  burden  of  their  expense  is  increasing. 
The  time  will  surely  come  when  the  limit  will  be  reach- 
ed beyond  which  the  mill  cannot  transport  its  wood 
and  continue  to  live  at  prices  which  will  be  quoted 
by  the  mill  that  has  foreseen  these  difficulties  and 
provided  for  a  convenient  and  continually  productive 
pulpwood  supply. 

If  Mr.  Little's  article  and  the  discussion  of  it  bring 
ibout  a  real  improvement  and  awakening  to  conditions 
as  they  are  and  as  they  ought  to  be  the  end  and  object 
of  his  communication  will  have  been  served.  Let  us 
not  only  keep  the  embargo,  but  put  more  i-estriction 
on  the  Canadian  lumberman  who  would  jeopardize  by 
careless  and  wasteful  methods,  the  whole  future  of 
industries  dependent  on  the  forest. 

BE  CAREFUL  OF  FIRES. 

Summer  is  coining  and  it  may  not  bring  so  many 
rain  clouds  as  last  year,  or  serve  so  efficiently  in 
protecting  our  forests  from  fire.  The  great  stretches 
of  pulpwood  timber  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick  were  almost  immune  from  serious  fires 
last  year.  This  was  due  in  part  to  efficient  protec- 
tive organizations  where  they  existed,  and  to  the 
kindness  of  nature  where  they  did  not.   With  the  ex- 


ception of  the  sea-planes  that  will  soon  be  scouting 
for  fires  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  we  have  been  un- 
able to  note  any  particular  improvement  in  fire  pro- 
tective organizations  in  other  provinces.  New 
Brunswick  is  moving  forward  and  Ontario  has  made 
a  start,  but  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  goal 
of  the  conquered  fire  fiend  is  reached  or  even  the 
success  of  Quebec  is  duplicated.  Farmers  have  learn- 
ed that  the  weather  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  those 
foresters  or  governments  entrusted  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  who  leave  it  to  the  weather  man 
to  prevent  fires  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Past 
experiences  are  soon  forgotten,  especially  by  those  who 
had  nothing  at  stake  and  suffered  no  loss  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  but  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  never 
entirely  recover  from  the  Matheson  fire  nor  will  the 
State  of  Minnesota  from  the  catastrophe  of  last  sum- 
mer. Yet  the  danger  of  just  such  misfortune  hangs 
over  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  to-day,  and  the 
danger  will  increa.se  as  the  warm  days  come,  and  the 
old  slash  becomes  tinder  awaiting  only  the  pipe  ashes 
of  the  hunter,  the  neglected  camp  fire  of  the  pro.spec- 
tor,  the  spark  from  the  passing  locomotive  or  the  neg- 
lected brush  fire  of  the  settler  to  send  the  whole  dis- 
trict up  in  smoke. 

The  Forestry  Branch  of  Ontario  is  striving  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  that  province  to  the  need  for  great- 
er care,  and  in  this  effort  has  prepared  a  couple  of 
calendars  that  will  be  a  eon.stant  reminder  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  and  the  duty  of  the  individual.  One  of 
them  shows  the  camp  fire  being  properly  extinguished. 
The  other  shows,  in  brilliant  colors,  the  neighboring 
forest  consumed  by  the  flames  and  the  settler  hur- 
rying from  the  cabin  with  what  few  possessions  he 
can  carry  on  his  back,  not  even  sure  that  he  him.self, 
can  escape  the  fate  that  will  soon  overtake  his  little 
home. 

Canadians  have  feared  this,  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
settler,  the  lumberman,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Dominion,  ever  since  they  first  settled  in  these 
great  forests.  Fearing  fire  and  repeatedly  fighting 
fire  has  not  yet  taught  the  majority  of  our  people 
the  necessity  for  preventing  fire.  They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  stop  a  fire  from  starting 
even  though  they  may  know  from  experience  that  it 
may  become  impossible  for  human  efforts  to  stop  it 
from  spreading.  The  problem  is  fundamentally  one 
of  education,  and  though  the  lesson  is  an  important 
one  it  has  proved  very  costly,  and  has  not  yet  been 
really  learned.  The  Forestry  Branch  of  Ontario  along 
with  other  organizations  interested  in  the  problem 
is  trying  to  do  its  part  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  there  is  no  effort  that  will  bring  greater  results 
than  a  successful  attempt  to  educate  the  Canadian 
peojilo  to  the  danger  of  fire  and  in  the  means  of 
pioventing  it. 

Let  us  all  follow  the  advice  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
Calendar,  and"  Be  Careful  of  Fires. 
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(Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Dominion  For- 
estry Branch;  The  Department  of  Crown  Lands, 
Nova  Scotia;  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  New  Brunswick;  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  Quebec  and  the  Department  of 
Lands,  British  Columbia.) 

Introduction  and  Summary. 

A  considerable  growth  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry of  Canada  is  shown  by  comparing  the  statistics 
of  1915  as  given  in  the  Census  of  Industry  for  that 
year,  with  the  production  in  1917,  as  presented  in  the 
present  report. 

lu  1915  the  number  of  active  mills  was  80,  and  the 
value  of  production  $40,348,001.  In  1917  there  were 
83  mills  in  operation,  with  a  production  of  $96,340,- 
327,  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  nearly  140  per 
cent. 


Another  important  measure  of  growth  is  found  in 
the  consumption  of  pulpwood,  which  in  1915  was  1,- 
405,836  cords,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  For- 
estry Department,  and  in  1917  was  2,104,334  cords, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period.  The  total  cut  of  pulpwood  was  2,355,550 
cords  in  1915  and  3,122,188  cords  in  1917,  exports  of 
pulpwood  having  risen  from  949,714  cords  in  1915 
to  1,017,854  cords  in  1917. 

The  increase  in  land,  buildings  and  fixtures  was 
$10,078,229  or  a  gain  per  cent,  of  13.53 ;  in  machinery 
and  tools,  the  increase  amounted  to  $27,410,331  or 
86.04  per  cent. ;  in  materials  on  hand,  stocks  in  pro- 
cess, etc.,  the  increase  was  $10,648,149  or  61.1  per  cent. ; 
and  in  cash,  trading  and  operating  accounts,  etc.,  the 
increase  was  $4,913,893  or  48  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  total  capital  investment  was  $53,050,602  or 
39.66  per  cent. 


TABLE  I.— Wood-pulp  Production,  Use  and  Sale  by  Classes  of  Mills,  1917. 


Kinds  of  pulp  by  provinces 


British  Columbia 


Ground  wood   

Soda  fibre  

Sulphite  fibre  

Sulphate  fibre   ,  

Other  fibre   ■ 

Otlier  niisccUaneoua  products. 


Totals . 


New  Brunswick 


Ground  wood  -  

Soda  fibre  ; .  ■•  

Sulphite  fibre.  .  .  ■  

Sulphate  fibre  

Other  fibre  

Other  miscellaneous  products  . 


Totals . 


No¥»  Scotia 


Ground  wood  

Soda  fibre  

Sulphite  fibre  '  

Sulphate  fibre  

Other  fibre  

Other  miacellancous  products. . 


Totals.. 


Ontario 


Ground  wood,.  — 

Soda  fibre....  

Sulphite  fibre —  

Sulphate  fibre  

Other  fibre.  •  

.Other  miscellaneous  products. 


Totals.. 


Quebec 


Ground  wood  

8od»  fibre   

Sulphite  fibre  

Sulphate  fibre —   

Other  fibre   

Other  miecellaneotia  products: . 


Totals 


Canada 


Ground  wood  .-.r:. 

Soda  fibre... .  . :  ..:  

Sulphite  fibre  ^ .' 

Sulphate  fibre  \.,. 

Other  fibre  

Other  mieoell&neous  products.. 

.  Tetals  


Pulp  Mills 

Pulp  and 

paper  mills 

AU  mills  makinK  w 

ood  pulp 

Moulina 

&  puipe 

Moulina  h. 

pulpe  et  k  papier 

Tons  rooulins  fjiisant  Ih.  pulpit  do 

bois 

Total 
production 

Made  for 
own  use 

Made  for  Sale 

Total 
production 

Made  for 
own  use 

Made  for  Sale 

Total 
production 

Made  fr,r 
own  use 

Aiade 

for  .S.ilr 

Production 
totale 

Pour  la  con- 
sommation 

Pour  la  Vente 

Production 
totale 

Pour  la  con- 
Kommation 

Pour  la  vente 

Production 
totale 

Pour  la  ron 
sommnl  inn 

Pour 

n  vcnlo 

Tons  of 

.;,  UUU  IDS 

Tons  of 
2,000  lbs 

Tons  of 
2, 000.1  bs. 

Value 

Tons  of 

.1 ,  UUU  ilJo. 

Tone  of 
2  000  lbs. 

Tons  of 
2,00!)  lbs. 

^'aluo 

Tomi  of 
2,000  llw 

Tons  of 
2.000  llm 

T„ns  of 

■',nnn  ihs. 

V.-ilue 

Tonnes  tie 
2,000  liv. 

Tonnes  de 
2,000  liv. 

Tonnes  de 
2, 000  liv. 

\'aleur 

 ■  

Tonnes  de 
2,000  liv. 

Tonnes  do 
2,000  liv. 

Tonnes  de 
2,000  liv. 

Valeur 

Tonnes  de 
2,000  liv. 

Tonnee  do 
2.non  liv 

Tiknnee  do 
2,(>0fl  liv 

V/dcur 

65,620 

65,438 

182 

3,269 

65,620 

65,438 

IH? 

3,,!6I1 

2.5.539 
■  804 

25,539 
804 

1,866.925 
56,280 

17,853 
2,059 

17,811 
2,059 

42 

3,215 

43,392 
2,863 

17,811 

2,n,59 

2.1,. 581 
804 

1,.H70,140 
.56,2Sn 

643,707 

64:(,707 

26,343 

26,343 

2,566,912 

85,332 

85,308 

224 

6,484 

111,873 

85,308 

26,567 

2,573,396 

7, 245 

7,2'45 

157,263 

7,245 

7, '245 

157,263 

43,009 
8,086 

43,009 

8,086 

3,172,189 
599,667 

43,009 
8,086 

4.1,000 
8,086 

3,172,189 
599,667 

58,. 340 

58,340 

3,929,119 

58,340 

58,340 

3,939,1  le 

20,355 

1  20,3.55 

413,658 

20,355 

20,3.55 

413,658 

- 

20,355 

20,333 

413,568 

20,355 

20,355 

413,658 

24,381 

61,973 
12,981 

3,224 

24,381 

61,973 
9,757 

799,972 

5,545,526 
734,946 

286,239 
560 
103,200 

154 

257,025 
560 
71,132 

154 

29,214 
32,068 

988, 181 
1,822,668 

310,520 
560 

165,173 
12,981 
154 

257,025 
560 
71,132 
3,224 
154 

53,595 

94,041 
9,757 

1,788,153 

7,368,194 
734,946 

99,335 

3,224 

96,111 

7,080,444 

390,153 

328,871 

61,282 

2,810.849 

489,488 

332,095 

137,393 

9,891,293 

221,281 

22,668 
42,294 

221,281 

22,668 
42,294 

6,068,706 

1,508,605 
2,350,609 

298,610 
3,576 
126,191 
69.630 

^  — 

276,762 
3,576 
81,105 
25,026 

21,848 

45,086 
44,004 

674,210 

2,760,754 
3,297,083 

519,891 
3,576 
148,859 
111,924 

276,762 
3.576 
81,105 
25,626 

243,129 

67,754 
86,298 

6,742,916 

4,260,359 
5,048,592 

■578,626 

578,626 

28«,243 

286,243 

10,306,546 

498,007 

387.069 

110,938 

6,732,947 

784,250 

387,060 

397,181 

17,239,493 

273,262 

127,6.50 
89,704 

3,224 

273,262 

127,650 
86,480 

7,439,599 

10,226,320 
5,608,427 

1,222,333 

650,469 
4,130 
247,244 
71,689 
154 

599,225 
4,136 
170,048 
27,685 
154 

51,244 

77,196 
44,004 

1.665,660 

4,586,637 
3,297,983 

923,731 
4,136 
374,894 
161,393 
154 

599,225 
4,136 
170,048 
30,909 
154 

324,500 

204,846 
1.30,484 

9,105,259 

14,812,957 
8,906,410 

1,222,. 133 

4M,«li 

487,  JM 

24,496.679 

973,  »2 

801,248 

172,444 

9,330,280 

1,464,308 

804,472 

639.836 

34,046,939 
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Capital  investment  in  pnlp  and  paper  mills  for  the 


Land,  buildings  and  fixtures  

Machinery  and  tools   

Materials  on  hand,  stocks  in  process,  etc  

Cash,  trading  and  operating  accounts,  etc  

Totals  

Salary  and  wage  payments  rose  from  $10,464,399  in 
1915  to  $20,358,019  in  1917,  an  increase  of  $9,893,620 
or  94.6  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  salaried 
employees  in  1915  was  1,131 ;  this  number  increased 
to  1,563  in  1917  or  by  38.2  per  cent.  The  average 
numbep  of  vi'age-earners  also  show^s  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, being  14,177  in  1915  and  21,400  in  1917,  or  an 
increase  of  50.1  per  cent. 


ars  mentioned  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Increase 


1915 

1917 

Amount 

Per 

$ 

$ 

$ 

cent. 

74,383,608 

84,461,837 

10,078,229 

13.5 

31,856,265 

59,266,596 

27,410,331 

86.0 

17,254,317 

27,902,466 

10,648,149 

61.1 

10,242,613 

15,156,506 

4,913,893 

48.0 

133,736,803 

186.787,405 

53,050,602 

39.6 

Paper  Board  Manufacturers. - 

"In  the  classification 

of  industries  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  an  item  is  in- 
cluded under  the  designation  "Paper  board  manufac- 
tures." The  establishments  listed  under  this  heading, 
four  in  number,  are  not  covered  in  the  present  report, 
as  their  product  is  a  re-manufacture  of  materials  pro- 
duced in  paper  mills.  The  statistics  for  these  estab- 
lishments follow: — 


No.  of  Establishments. 


Paper  Board  Manufactures. 

Salaried            Employees           Cost  of  Value  of 

Capital        employees             on  wages  materials  products 

$           No.    Salaries.     No.       Wages.            $  $ 

2,187,172       20      38,629       385       328,758  1,013,459  2,242,697 


Arrangement  of  Report. — The  statistics  of  the  report 
and  the  present  summary  deal  with  the  various  phases 
of  production,  raw  materials,  capital  and  equipment, 
employees  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  order 
named.  A  brief  review  of  recent  import  and  export 
statistics  is  added. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation,  the  several 
concerns  were  grouped  under  three  headings:  (1)  mills 
making  pulp  only ;  (2)  mills  making  both  pulp  and 
paper;  and  (3)  mills  making  paper  only.  Statistics 
are  presented  in  the  tables  for  each  of  these  groups 
as  well  as  for  "all  mills." 


Production. 

The  opening  tables  of  the  report  (Tables  I  and  II) 
deal  with  the  production  of  wood-pulp  and  paper  re- 
spectively. 

Woodpulp. — The  production  of  wood-pulp  in  the 
Dominion  in  1917  in  all  classes  of  mills  amounted  to 
1,464,308  tons,  compared  with  1,296,084  tons  in  1916 
and  1,074,805  tons  in  1915.  Of  the  1917  product,  804,- 
472  tons  were  used  by  the  producing  mills  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  whilst  659.836  tons  were  made 
for  sale.  The  amount  received  for  pulp  sold  was  $32.- 
824,626,  or  an  average  price  per  ton  for  all  classes  of 


TABLE  II. — Paper  production  in  Canada   and  the  Provinces  by  Classes  of  Mills,  1917. 


Kinds  of  products 
Eepdces  de  proHuit^. 


In  paper  mills 
Dans  les  moulin.s  k  papier 


In  Pulp  and  paper  inilU 
Duns  loB  moulins    pulpo  ct  i  papio 


Newsprint  Paper  

In  rolls   

In  sheets  

Hanging  papers  

i'oatiT  paper  

Book  and  nrliln^  papers   

Book,  wood  (il>ro  chief  ingicdicnt..  . . 

Book,  rags  chief  ingredient  

Cover   V  

Plate,  map  lithograph,  etc  

Cardboard,  bristol  Doard,  etc  

Coated  paper  

Writing  paper  

All  other  fine  paper  

Mrapplnit  Papers   

Manilla  (rope,  jjtc,  tag,  etc)  

Heavy  wrapping  {mill  wrapper)  

Straw  wrapping   . 

Bogus  or  wood  manilla  

Kraft  paper  , , . 

All  other  wrapping  paper  

Boirds   

Wood  pulp  board   . . . 

Straw  board   ►  

News  board  

Binder's  board  

All  other  boards  

Other  Paper  Products   

Tissue  paper  

Toilet  paper  

Blotting  paper  

Building,  roofing  and  sheathing  paper 

Asbestos  

Miscellaneous  

All  other  products  

Totals     


Ontario 

Quebec 

Can.ida 

British  Columbia 
Colombie  Britann. 

Onta-io 

Qu6boc 

Canada 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Qiinnti(6 

Valcur 

Quantit6 

Valcur 

Quantity 

Valcur 

Quantit6 

Valeur 

Quantity 

Valeur 

Qu,'inlit6 

V.ileur 

Qu.onlitf 

V;Uour 

Tons 

I 

'J'on.i 

% 

Tons 

% 

Tons 

t 

Tons 

S  • 

Tons 

S 

Tons 

% 

83 
8.) 

13.000 

4,933 

3,630 
480 

403,8.14 

313,042 
35,810 
54,976 

5.018 

3,630 
480 
823 
85 

416,834 

313,042 
35,816 
54,976 
13.000 

76.077 
72.441 
3,633 

4,154,200 

3,880,370 
273,8.30 

316,062 

310,  UO 
5,952 

■7,739,786 

17,346,099 
393,687 

292.690 

2S1.7S1 
8. 161 
39S 
147 

16.557.264 

16. 06.;,  370 
420, 2<« 
56,810 
16,804 

681.829 

666.3.1.'! 
17.746 
.598 
147 

38,451, U« 

f7,2«),KO 

i,087.;9rj 

S6,8ll^ 
-  lO.SOij 

24. 3U 

2.0J6 

4,431.<49 

540.  (146 

6.333 

2,426.i6> 

32.848 

2,906 

6.857.416 

540,946 

9.1.10 
2.481 

1,632,123 

406,787 

6.163 

3,917 

82»,599 
445.994 

15.293 
6.401 

2,4S2,r 

S53.7S1! 

146 
7.33.1 
7.  CM 
4,730 
I.4.W 
50 

23.000 
1.2!)4,664 
I. 170,463 
1,110,4.,I 
2/3.463 
12,252 

3. 555 
44 

814 
3,973 

147 

Sl».269 
9.205 
195,388 
1,387,075 
16,170 

146 
10,890 
7,739 
5,544 
5,42« 
197 

23,ooa 

2,112,933 
l,li9,728 
1,305,849 
1, MO, 538 
28,423 

6,046 

1.225,330 

349 
106 
1,791 

53.43:l 
I0..12S 
310,818 

0,995 
106 
1,791 

i.:7S.7»-. 

10.;.- 

311V-I  ■ 

i 

3.120 

37 

15 

363 
907 

438,858 
161,000 
2,160 

2.00O 
88.370 
185,328 

1.224 

8.) 
1,139 

167,420 

3,9vj5 
103,4.55 

3,344 

798 
122 

1,154 
363 
907 

5)6,278 

161,001) 
6,125 

105,455 
S8,3r0 
185,328 

2.92; 

1.519 
1,408 

264,718 

53.165 

151,553 

8,443 

596 
3,642 

1,'«47 
557 
2,001 

963,306 

131,120 
172,596 

164,700 
04,690 
400.200 

35.646 

6. 586 
640 

3.464 
21. 3M 
632 

3,9.12,418 

612.033 
57, 999 

2.'i5.205 
2.915,577 
bl,(>34 

47,616 

,5% 
11.747 
6IC 
5.  Ill 

2f..-2x:i 
2,<.M 

s.ita.in 

131.  IJO 
M7.7'.>4 
57, W» 
44!l,9» 
3. 101. .1211 
461.634 

2.290 
506 
146 

1.578 

145,669 

42,121 
7,300 
06,248 

6 

6 

400 

400 

2,296 

572 
146 
1..5TS 

146,969 

42, .521 
?,300 
90,248 

16,938 

16,938 

l.6*5.74« 

1,005,748 

.31,846 

34,073 

773 

2.391.347 

2,129,507 

61,840 

51,781 
51.011 

773 

J.J97.»9;| 

3  :H5.2.'>j, 

OI.MOj 

4.172 

1.021 
944 

794,266 

196,999 
234,887 

6.189 

421.604 

10,361 

1,021 
944 

1,417,1.32 

190,999 
2:)4,S87 

2,9««,*6« 

2«,8«7 

96* 

48 

Mi 

&8;,296 

15, 120 
180.  IW 

966 

41 

601 

).5««.«93| 

15.12" 
1X1.  IK( 

2,207 

117,000 
104,917 
82,306 
58,157 

6,189 

421,004 

8.390 

739.866 
104,017 
82,306 
58. 157 

2.!1U0,000 

•-•0,807 

249 

15. 15T 

•.'1.l.7'> 
15.1,  l.Vt 

241 

i:.,  I.VI 

»4.45^' 
.1..V.1.l-V-j 

n.*n 

S,82S,«(2 

26.885 

3.1.59,425 

53.86; 

9.JS.1,J-!!I  7«,M4 

7.258,918 

356, 573 

21.361,776 

376. 21.; 

21.tW.91H 

799  ITJ 
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pulp  of  $49.75.  The  average  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pulp  made  for  sale  was  $28.06  for  ground- 
wood,  $72.31  for  sulphite  fibre  and  $68.26  for  sulphate 
fibi'e.  The  export  price  of  mechanical  or  ground  wood- 
pulp  in  1917  was  $28.32  and  of  chemical  pulp  $73.01. 
The  value  of  the  entire  output  of  wood-pulp  if  cal- 
culated at  the  average  price  per  ton  realized  for  that 
portion  which  was  sold  would  be  $72,849,323. 

The  item  "Miscellaneous  products,"  amounting  to 
$1,222,333  in  Table  I  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  sawn 
lumber. 

Paper. — Table  II  shows  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  products  by  groups  for 
each  class  of  mills,  the  totals  for  both  classes  being  as 
follows : — 

P.C.  of  P.C. 
ton-  and 

Tons  Value  nage  value 
Newsprint  paper  ...  .689,847  38,868,084  80.8  62.4 
Book     and  writing 

paper  . .  . .    48,141     9,310,138     5.6  14.9 

Wrapping  paper  ....  50,360     5,646,750     5.9  9.1 

Boards   54,080     3,543,164     6.3  5.7 

Other  paper  products.  11,261  1,487,122  1.3  2.4 
All     other  products 

(value  only)   3,438,107      ...  5.5 

The  newsprint  group  accounts  for  80.8  per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage  and  62.4  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  book  and 
writing  paper  for  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  and  14.9 
per  cent,  of  the  value ;  wrapping  paper  for  5.9  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  and  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  value ;  boards 
for  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  and  5.7  per  cent,  of  the 
value ;  and  other  paper  products  for  1.3  per  cent,  of 
the  tonnage  and  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  value.  The  re- 
maining item  for  which  no  tonnage  is  given  represents 
but  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  production. 

The  average  value  per  ton  for  each  group  was  as 
follows:  Newsprint  $56.35,  book  and  writing  papers 
$193.40,  wrapping  paper  $112.12,  boards  $65.50  and 
other  paper  products  $132.06. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DIDN'T  KNOW  THEY  HAD  A  STRIKE. 

Word  comes  from  Watertown,  N.Y.,  that  a  strike 
which  has  been  officially  in  existence  in  five  New 
York  paper  mills,  and  which  also  included  the  Don- 
nacona  Paper  Co.,  has  been  declared  off.  There  is 
now  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  to  members  of  the  Un- 
ion or  their  sympathizers  accepting  employment  in 
these  mills  along  with  non-union  workmen. 

When  this  news  reached  officials  of  the  Donna- 
cona  Paper  Co.,  the  statement  was  that  this  is  the 
first  they  knew  they  had  a  strike,  so  completely  has 
the  mill  adjusted  itself  to  the  absence  of  union  work- 
men and  so  well  has  the  organization  trained  paper 
makers  from  their  own  ranks.  It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  better  relations  now  exist  between 
the  union  and  these  paper  mills. 


Tliere  is  a  natural  law  relating  to  belting  that  is  not 
generally  known,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  value 
in  practice.  The  hug  or  adhesion  of  a  belt  is  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  degrees  which  it  covers  on  the 
pulley.  For  example,  a  belt  that  covers  two-thirds 
of  the  circumference  of  a  pulley  requires  four  times 
the  power  to  make  it  .slip  that  it  does  when  it  covers 
only  (uie-tliird  of  the  same  pulley. 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

To  assist  buyers  of  Bonds  and  Linens,  Flat  Writ- 
ings and  Ledger  Papers,  in  making  our  specifications 
for  their  needs  which  will  conform  to  the  new  plan 
of  manufacturing  to  Standard  Substance  Numbers, 
this  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  Substance  Numbers  mean  pounds  to  17  x  22; 
i.e.,  17  X  22  No.  13  is  13  lb.  Folio  No.  16  is  16  lb. 
Folio  No.  20  is  20  lb.    Folio,  and  so  on. 

The  number  in  any  other  size  is  to  the  Folio  basis; 
i.e.,  17  X  28  No.  28  is  28  lb.  Folio  basis  (actual 
weight  35.5  lbs.)  19  x  24  No.  16  is  16  lb.  Folio  basis 
(actual  weight  19.5). 

Soon  numbers  will  have  become  as  familiar  to  the 
minds  as  weights,  but  until  that  time  it  will  be  well 
for  the  buyer  to  consult  the  list  in  making  out  speci- 
fications. That  is  to  say,  if  you  have  been  buying  17 
X  28 — 36  lbs.,  find  the  nearest  weight  in  the  table, 
which  is  35.5  lb.,  and  order  No.  28;  or  if  you  have 
been  buying  19  x  24—20  lb.,  the  nearest  weight  is 
19.5  lbs.,  order  No.  16. 

In  ordering  odd  sizes  all  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  Folio  basis  desired,  then  specify  this  Folio 
basis,  i.e.,  Substance  Number  together  with  the  size 
of  the  sheet  wanted  and  the  number  of  reams  re- 
quired. 

Copies  on  stiff  cardboard  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. . 

Table  Showing  Actual  Weights  (figured  to 
5^  lb.)  of  Standard  Substance  Numbers 


SIZE 

14  X  17 
14  X  34 


No.  13 

8.5 
16.5 


15  X  19  10. 


16  X  21 
16  X  26 

16  X  42 

17  X  22 
17  X  26 
17  X  28 
17  X  44 

17  X  56 

18  X  23 

18  X  46 

19  X  24 
19  X  26 
19  X  28 
19  X  30 

19  X  48 

20  X  28 
20  X  56 


11.5 
14.5 
23.5 

1.'?. 
15.5 
16.5 
•26. 
33. 

14.5 
29. 

16. 
17. 

18.5 

20. 

31.5 

19.5 
39. 


21  X  32  23.5 

21  X  33  24. 

22  X  25  M  19.5 
22  X  34  26. 


23  X  28 
23  X  31 
23  X  34 

23  X  36 

24  X  38 
24  X  48 

26  X  32 
26  X  33 
26  X  34 
26  X  38 


22.5 
25. 
27. 
29. 

31.5 
40. 

29. 
30. 
30.5 
34.5 


No.  16 

10. 
20.5 

12. 

14.5 

18. 

29. 

16. 

19. 

20.5 

32. 

40.5 

17.5 
35.5 

19.5 
21. 

23. 

24.5 

39. 

24. 
48. 

29. 
29.5 

24. 
32. 

27.5 
30.5 
33.5 
35.5 

39. 
49.5 

35.5 
36.5 
38. 
42.5 


SUBSTANCE 
No.  20    No.  24    No.  28    No.  32  No.  36 

20.5  23. 


27  X  40     37.5  46. 


28  X  34 
28  X  38 
28  X  40 


33. 
37. 
39. 


28  X  42H  41.5 

30  X  38  39.5 

31  X  53  57. 
34  X  44  52. 


40.5 
45.5 
48. 
51. 

49. 

70.5 

C4. 


12.5 
25.5 

15. 

18. 
22. 
36. 

20. 

23.5 

25.5 

40. 

51. 

22. 
44.5 

24.5 
26.5 
28.5 
30.5 
49. 

30. 
60, 

36. 
37. 

30. 
40. 

34.5 
38. 
42. 
44.5 

49. 
61.5 

44.5 
46. 
47.5 
53. 

58. 

51. 
57. 
GO. 
63.5 

61. 

88. 

80. 


15.5 
30.5 


18. 
35.5 


40.5  46. 


25.5 
51. 


No.  4  4 

28. 
56. 


18.5     21.5     24.5     27.5     30.5  33.5 


21.5 
26.5 
43. 

24. 

28.5 

30.5 

48. 

61. 

26.5 
53. 

29.5 

31.5 

34. 

36.5 

58.5 

36. 
72. 

43. 
44.5 

36. 
48. 

41.5 
45.5 
50. 
53. 

58.5 
74. 

53.5 
55. 
56.5 
63.5 


25. 
31. 
50.5 

28. 

33. 

35.5 

56. 

71.5 

31. 
62. 

34. 
37. 
40. 
42.5 


42. 
84. 

50.5 
52. 

42. 
56. 

48. 
53.5 
58.5 
62. 

68.5 


62:5 
64. 
66. 
74. 


28.5 
35.5 
57.5 

32. 

38. 

40.5 

64. 

81.5 

35.5 
71. 

39. 

42.5 

45.5 

49. 

78. 

48. 
96. 

57.5 
59.5 

48. 
64. 

55. 
61. 
67. 
71. 

78. 
98.5 

71. 

73.5 
75.5 
84.5 


32.5 

40. 

64.5 

36. 

42.5 

46. 

72. 

91.5 

40. 
79.5 

44. 

47.5 

51. 

55. 

88. 

54. 
108. 

64.5 
66.5 

54. 
72. 

62. 

68.5 
75.5 
79.5 

88. 
111. 

80. 
82.5 
85. 
95. 


36. 

44.5 

72. 

40. 
47.5 
51. 
80. 
102. 

44.5 
88.5 

49. 
53. 
57. 
61. 

97.5 

60. 
120. 

72. 
74. 

60. 
80. 

69. 
76. 
83.5 
88.5 

97.5 
123. 

89. 
92. 
94.5 
105.5 


39.5 
49. 
79. 

44. 
52. 
56. 
88. 
112. 

48.5 
97.5 

53.5 
58. 
62.5 
67.  • 
107.5 

66. 
132. 

79. 
81.5 

66. 
88. 

76. 
84. 
92. 
97.5 

107.5 
135.5 

98. 
101. 
104. 
110.5 


69.5  81. 


92.5    104.      115.5  127. 


61. 
68.5 
72. 
76.5 

73. 

105.5 

90. 


71.5 
79.5 
84. 
89. 

85.5 

123. 

112. 


81.5 
91. 
96. 
102. 

97.5 

140.5 

128. 


91.5 
102.5 
108. 
114.5 

109.5 

158. 

144. 


102. 
114. 
120. 
127.5 

122. 

175.5 

160. 


112. 
125. 
132. 
140. 

134. 

193.5 
176. 
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Endless  Leather  Belts 

In  their  house  organ,  the  Amphibian,  Sadler  & 
Haworth  make  some  very  good  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  problem  of  belts. 

One  very  important  and  valuable  quality  of  the 
leather  belt,  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  not  given, 
is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  made  endless,  and 
the  great  advantages  which  cliaracterize  an  endless 
belt  in  its  .smooth  operation  over  the  pulleys  and  its 
freedom  from  fastening  troubles.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  make  endless  Rubber,  Balata  and  Stitched  Clanvas 
belts,  but  this  can  be  done  satisfactorily  only  at  the 
factory  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  involving 
a  delay  of  a  week  or  ten  deys,  which  is  in  most  eases 
prohibitory.  Endless  joints  in  these  belts,  too,  are 
without  tlie  special  convenience  of  the  endless  joint  in 
the  leather  belt  because  of  the  fact  that  when  they 
stretch,  and  shortening  becomes  necessary,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  anything  with  the  factory  point.  It 
cannot  be  opened  and  remade  after  a  piece  has  been  cut 
out,  but  the  only  recourse  is  to  cut  the  belt,  and  make 
a  new  joint  with  laces  or  hooks,  after  which  it  is  no 
longer  an  endless  belt,  and  all  the  advantage  of  it  once 
having  been  endless  is  lost.  It  also  is  not  possible 
with  these  belts  to  make  a  satisfactory  joint  over  the 
pulleys,  but  otherwise  must  be  restricted  to  those 
places  where  it  may  be  possible  to  open  the  shafting,  or 
where  the  two  pulleys  are  outside  the  hangers.  There 
restrictions  make  it  possible  to  use  the  fabric  endless 
belts  in  comparatively  few  eases  where  an  endless  belt 
would  be  desirable. 

The  leather  belt,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  success- 
fully made  endless  by  any  good  mechanic  who  is  train- 
ed to  work  to  line.  After  the  possession  of  the  proper 
belt  clamps  and  other  tools,  and  a  good  cement,  all  of 
which  are  readily  obtainable,  the  only  problem,  and 
one  easily  mastered,  is  to  have  the  belt  drawn  up 
straight  and  the  ends  square.  With  very  little  prac- 
tice any  intelligent  mechanic  can  make  a  first  class 
joint  on  a  belt  in  its  proper  position  around  pulleys, 
and  to  the  proper  tension.  Furthermore,  when  this 
belt  has  stretched  a  little  so  that  its  tension  has  been 
decreased,  the  same  intelligent  mechanic  can  open  the 
joint  he  has  made,  cut  out  such  a  number  of  inches  as 
may  be  thought  desirable,  make  a  new  joint  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  all  in  very  little  time,  and  the 
belt  is  soon  ready  for  continuous  duty,  without  the  ob- 
jection of  a  lace  or  hook  joint. 

So  much  of  all  the  belt  trouble  is  due  to  deficient 
connection  of  the  ends,  that  we  think  we  should  give 
some  special  consideration  to  the  subject  and  inform 
the  buyer  how  simple  an  operation  it  is  to  make  a 
leather  belt  endless,  and  the  advantage  of  so  doing. 
Those  methods  of  fastening  the  ends,  which  require 
holes  to  be  cut  or  punched  through  the  material  of  the 
belt,  necessarily  weaken  the  belt  at  that  point,  and 
when  one  of  them  pulls  out,  as  they  are  likely  to  do, 
there  results  a  crooked  belt  which  makes  trouble.  The 
various  forms  of  wire  lacing,  both  those  inserted  by 
machine  and  by  hand,  distribute  the  strain  more 
evenly  over  the  width  of  the  belt,  but  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  perforation  which  they  require  be- 
comes a  point  of  weakness.  No  other  form  of  joining 
the  ends  of  a  belt  can  compare  in  efficiency  and  per- 
manency, and  in  ultimate  economy  with  the  endless 
joint.  Though  this  fact  is  recognized  and  there  are 
many  endless  leather  belts  run,  an  endless  joint  adds 
so  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  belt,;  and  dispose  so 
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completely  of  the  many  annoyances  which  follow  the 
use  of  other  methods,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  leather  belting  to  en- 
courage among  their  customers  the  use  of  belts  made 
endless,  and  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  doing 
this  work  simply  and  cheaply. 

Toward  this  end  we  are  prepared  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary clamps,  rods  and  tools  to  enable  our  custom- 
ers to  do  this  work  themselves,  or  where  this  is  im- 
possible to  send  men  from  our  factory  to  do  same  at 
reasonable  charges. 

After  a  little  practical  experience  the  facility  with 
which  a  leather  belt  may  be  made  endless  will  soon 
prove  an  advantage  over  any  other  type  of  belting. 
That  a  belt  in  which  all  trouble  may  be  so  completely 
banished  by  an  operation  so  simple,  is  worth  several 
times  the  cost  of  a  belt  in  which  trouble  with  the  joints 
is  constant,  will  be  readily  understood  by  anyone  using 
belting  as  a  means  of  power  transmission. 

Should  any  of  our  customers  desire  to  have  their 
belt-man  given  practical  instruction  in  the  making  of 
endless  belts,  we  ask  you  to  send  him  in  to  our  factory 
at  Montreal,  where  we  will  ensure  that  he  is  given  all 
necessary  training. 

\;' 

Corn  Cob  Adhesive 

As  previously  described,  corn  cobs  are  digested  with 
water  under  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  140  to  160 
degrees  C.  for  about  one  hour,  after  which  the  resulting 
product  is  pressed  to  remove  the  absorbed  solution  and 
resulting  liquor  evaporated  to  about  32-33  degrees  Be 
density.  The  yield  thus  obtained  was  30-35  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  cobs  employed. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  subject  the  solid  residue  to  a 
second  digestion  with  water  under  the  same  conditions 
as  described  above  and  to  use  the  resulting  solution 
to  digest  a  fresh  charge  of  cobs.  The  final  solution  is 
then  evaporated  as  before  and  the  residue  redigested 
with  water,  etc. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  total  volume  of  water 
to  be  evaporated  in  concentrating  remains  about  the 
same  as  formerly,  but  an  extra  digesting  and  pressing 
operation  is  introduced. 

The  yield  of  adhesive  material  (32  degrees  Be  solu- 
tion) amounts,  under  the  new  conditions,  to  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  corn  cobs. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  use  the  waste  material  for  fuel 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  operation. 

Extensive  data  are  being  collected,  concerning  the 
most  favorable  locations  regarding  raw  material.  In 
cases  where  a  portion  of  the  supply  must  be  shipped 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  baling  to 
reduce  volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  way  may  soon  be  paved  for  the 
large  scale  manufacture  of  this  product. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  to  use  sulphite 
waste  liquor  for  making  alcohol,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  molasses  as  "miel"  which  is  a  by-pro- 
duct of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  will  produce  64,- 
000,000  gals,  of  high  grade  alcohol.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  would  be  produced  18,800  tons  of  potash  and 
4,800  tons  of  nitrogen  as  by-products.  Most  of  this 
"miel"  has  previously  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  It  seems  likely  that  converting 
it  in  Cuba  would  only  transfer  the  location  off  convert- 
ing plant  and  not  materially  increase  the  supply  of 
alcohol. 
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Need  of  Science  in 

The  following  communication  to  the  World's  Pa- 
per Trade  Review  is  quite  apropos  of  conditions  in 
many  mills  on  this  side.  Some  Canadian  mills  are 
taking  the  right  course  by  "planting"  chemical  stu- 
dents this  summer. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  This  question  can  be 
asked  and  answered  according  as  we  emphasize  vari- 
ous words  in  the  sentence.  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  Something  or  nothing;  make  paper  as  soon  as  we 
get  sufficient  raw  materials  and  coal.  One  mill  may 
say:  "We  are  glad  to  see  the  Avar  over;  we  shall  in 
time  get  our  men  back;  the  mill  will  once  again  be  on 
the  Monday  to  Saturday  stunt;  back  to  the  old  days." 

Yes,  I  fear  too  many  mills  will  go  back  to  the  old 
days  and  the  old  ways.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
Are  we  going  to  get  a  move  on  and  in  what  direc- 
tion? Keep  up  the  prices  and  hang  the  quality?  Is 
that  the  move? 

Am  I  talking  wildly  when  I  say  there  are  paper- 
makers  in  this  country  who  would  be  quite  pleased 
to  see  the  war-time  conditions  still  prevail?  Think 
of  it.  Now  is  the  time  we  should  be  doing  something 
to  improve  the  old.  Stationers  and  printers  will  ask 
for,  and  demand,  something  better. 

Germany — confound  the  word — have  we  not  heard 
it  often  enough  since  1914?  We  are  not  going  to  be 
so  pig-headed  as  not  to  look  for  good  Avork  that  may 
have  been  done  somewhere  in  Germany.  We  as  pa- 
permakers  are  not  going  to  pick  German  brains ;  let 
us  use  our  own,  as  the  German  manufacturer  used  his. 
He  applied  the  principles  of  papermaking  in  a  scien- 
tific way.  He  elaborated  them  scientifically.  Result : 
Improvements  in  quality  co-incident  Avith  economies 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Unscientific  Papermakers. 
We  had  many  ideas,  it  is  true,  but  the  elaborating 
and  application  of  them  were  too  often  left  to  the 
German,  and  the  results  were  lost  to  us.    Why?  Be- 
cause— and  I  say  it  with  full  knowledge — as  paper- 
makers  we  are  not  scientific.  How  many  milk  in  this 
coimtry  have  a  fully  qualified,  expert  chemist?  One 
who  has  specialised  in  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  all  the  departments  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.    I  do  not  refer  to  the  youth  or 
man  Avho  bosses  around  the  soda  recovery  plant,  tak- 
ing periodic  samples  of  ash,  waste  lime  and  caustic 
liquor,  tabulating  his  days  work  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  NaO.    Nor  to  the  person  who  weighs  out  one 
gramme  of  paper,  burns  it  till  the  ash  is  white,  and 
AA'hose  Avork  is  represented  as  percentage  of  clay. 
No,  emphatically  no.    They  are  not  chemists,  but  the 
fault  is  not  theirs;  it  lies  with  the  mill  management. 
The  writer  saAv  him  in  the  machine  house,  and  he  Avas 
told  that  the  "Lab."  Avas  his  place.    "Go  and  stay 
there;  T  Avill  knoAv  Avhere  to  get  you  if  I  want  you." 
Value  of  the  Specialist. 
The  Avord  "chemist"  is  someAA^hat  of  a  misnomer. 
The  individual  is,  or  should  be,  a  specialist  or  expert. 
The  real  active  mill  manager  in  all  but  name,  and  in 
many  eases,  in  name  also.    If,  as  papermakers,  we 
are  going  to  do  something  in  the  future;  that  is,  some- 
thing Tietter  than  Ave  have  done  in  the  past,  then  we 
must  look  to  our  specialists.    They  really  exist,  but 
have  seldom  been  permitted  to  occupy  their  correct 
positions  in  paper  manufacture  and  mill  economy. 

Owners,  think  over  it.    Directors,  think  over  it. 
MaTiapors.  think  OA'er  it.     The   specialist— call  him 
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chemist  if  you  Aviii — is  with  you,  and  not  against  you. 
Give  him  his  real  opportunity  now,  and  he  will  justify 
it.  He  will  pull  you  out  of  many  a  difficulty.  Do 
not  run  aAvay  with  the  idea  that  because  you  started 
in  the  cutter-house,  filling  the  broke-bag  with  deckle 
parings,  or  because  you  have  "let  down"  a  beater, 
or  because  you  have  set  the  stuff-cock,  and  you  are 
noAA'  manager,  you  knoAV  everything.  You  don't,  and 
neither  does  the  specialist.  But  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities you  never  had.  It  is  not  your  fault;  but  it  is 
to  his  advantage. 

The  I'eal  active  chemist,  specialist,  expert,  call  him 
Avhat  you  like,  should  occupy  the  place  of  import- 
ance in  every  progressive  paper  mill  which  is  his 
due.  If  you,  OAvners,  directors,  managers,  would  only 
open  your  eyes  to  the  fact,  then  you  should  and  you 
would  get  a  better  sheet,  a  better  price,  and  a  better 
profit. 

In  this  respect  the  German  manufacturer  beat  us. 
Even  if  we  despise  the  whole  race,  Ave  must  own  up 
to  the  fact  that  Avhile  we  slept,  the  German  was  very 
much  awake.  He  employed  chemical  expei'ts,  and  they 
Avere  the  real  controllers  of  the  mills.  Some  of  my 
readers  have  in  times  of  peace  visited  paper  mills  in 
Germany.  Let  me  ask  them  how  often  they  have  been 
introduced  to  "Herr  Schmidt,  our  chemist."  I  pre- 
dict, never.  They  may  have  been  introduced  to  "Heiv 
Schmidt,"  and  it  ended  there. 

Visit  a  mill  at  home  and  if  a  chemist  is  employed 
the  manager  is  ahvays  particular  to  say,  "Mr.  Smith, 
our  chemist,"  folloAved  by  a  significant  wink,  which, 
being  properly  interpreted,  means:  "Hook  it  to  the 
roaster  house,  and  stay  there."  Not  so  Avith  Herr 
Schmidt.  He  stayed  Avith  you,  and  drew  your  leg  as 
only  a  German  can,  and  all  the  time  you  were  un- 
aAvare  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  mill  chemist  and 
specialist.  You  were  out  for  information,  and  got 
very  little  of  importance ;  he  was  out  for  information, 
and  got  all  he  wanted.  If  those  of  my  readers  Avho 
have  been  there  will  now  tax  their  memories  I  think 
I  can  hear  them  one  and  all  say,  "Exactly,  quite 
right." 

Managing  directors  of  paper  mills  in  this  country 
are  often  men  Avho  have  had  office  training.  So-called 
business  men,  Avith  the  idea  of  saving  pennies,  forget- 
ting that  a  penny  saved  may,  and  often  does,  cause 
the  loss  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pen- 
nies, not  to  mention  pounds.  The  so-called  business 
man  should  never  dictate  regarding  the  details  of 
any  manufacturing  process.  In  this  his  business 
training  is  of  absolutely  no  value.  Let  us  pocket  our 
pride  and  our  old-fashioned  methods,  and  take  cer- 
tain parts  out  of  certain  pages  of  the  German  book. 
NoAv  is  the  time.  It  might  have  been  difficult  five 
years  ago ;  to-day  it  is  easy. 

Look  to  the  Future. 

If  Ave  improve  our  processes  Ave  will  improve  the 
quality  and  turn-out.  If  a  complaint  comes  in,  it 
should  be  investigated  by  a  competent  man,  who 
should  go  to  the  stationer's  warehouse,  or  to  the 
printer's  office,  make  investigations,  find  out  what 
is  really  wanted,  and  locate  the  fault.  If  the  sta- 
tioner or  printer  is  at  fault,  say  so,  tell  him  what  to 
do  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  If  the  fault  is  at  the 
mill,  hurry  back  and  put  it  right.  In  these  respects 
your  "business  man"  is  worse  than  useless — station- 
ers and  printers  knoAv  that,  though  thcA-  don' 
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ways  say  so,  bat  (luietly  go  elsewhere  for  their  sup- 
plies— because  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  details  of 
manufacture  he  is  unable  to  trace  faults,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  find  remedies.  The  competent  man 
is  your  chemical  expert.  A  "business  man"  manag- 
ing director  once  said  to  the  writer,  "I  am  not  a 
chemist,  and  1  am  not  a  paperniakor,  hut  1  am  a  busi- 
ness man  with  some  comtiionsense, "  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  talk  common  and  uncommon  nonsense. 
Put  the  Chemist  in  His  Place. 
Owners,  directors,  managers,  put  your  chemical  ex- 
pert on  his  proper  plane  if  you  have  one;  if  not,  get 
one.  You  will  not  regret  it  in  the  future.  Your  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  justified  before  you  produce  another 
balance-sheet.  Germany  had  a  large  market  for  her 
paper.  British  pa])ermakers,  move  now,  and  secure 
it.    It  is  within  our  grasp.    If  we  let  the  chances  of 


to-day  slij),  we  shall  hear  papermakers  asking  exact- 
ly the  same  question  I  have  already  asked,  but  with 
the  emphasis  on  another  word  in  the  sentence  ex- 
pressing despair,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing— "What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Papermaking  is  probably  the  most  intricate  of  all 
our  national  industries.  Scientific  in  every  detail, 
and  in  every  department.  A  good  .sheet  of  paper  is 
the  result  of  the  application  of  well-defined  princi- 
ples in  chemistry,  physics  and  engineering.  By  fur- 
ther investigation  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  any- 
thing which  the  printer  or  stationer  might  demand, 
but  before  doing  this  we  must  for  ever  banish  the 
old  "rule  of  thumb."  which,  if  it  has  any  claim  to 
the  word  "rule,"  may  be  summed  up  thus: — that  it 
is  the  only  "rule"  which  proves  the  exception. — N. 
N.  N. 


Patronage  and  the  National  Forest  Menace 

By  C.  D.  HOWE,  Ph.D., 
Assist.  Professor  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Toronto. 

(Address  Before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto.) 


After  nearly  thirty  years  of  agitation  and  effort 
Canada  stands  almost  naked  of  any  forestry  practice, 
of  any  definite  carefidly  formulated  plans  for  the  man- 
agement of  forests.  The  primary  object  of  forestry 
practice  is  to  maintain  the  capital  stock  in  a  produc- 
tive condition.  I  take  this  to  be  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  legitimate  business  rests  —  the  security  of 
the  investment.  Business  men  should  make  this  their 
initial  demand  upon  the  state  —  a  demand  in  behalf 
of  the  forests  in  which  they  are  part-owners,  which 
yield  revenues  to  the  public  treasury,  and  so  indirectly 
reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  country's  business, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

One-third  of  the  geographical  area  of  Canada  doubt- 
less is  incapable  of  producing  trees  of  sawlog  size  be- 
cause of  inhospitable  climatic  or  soil  conditions.  The 
actual  sawlog  produeting  areas  probably  do  not  total 
500,000  square  miles,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this  has 
been  burned.  The  capital  values  destroyed  by  fire 
are  incomprehensibly  large.  The  effect  of  this  loss  of 
wealth  upoji  industry  is  already  apparent,  for  it  has 
forced  lundier  concerns  to  seek  materials  each  year 
farther  and  farther  from  the  market,  which  means  that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  more  and  more  each  year  for 
the  products  of  the  forest. 

.      ,      Devastating  Forest  Fires. 

We  as  consumers  are  paying  heavily  to-day  for  our 
neglect  of  this  elementary  business  precaution,  yet 
the  failing  of  timber  supplies  through  the  devastation 
of  forest  fires  is  not  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest  land 
in  the  Dominion  have  been  so  severely  burned  by  re- 
peated fires  that  they  will  lie  barren  of  commercial 
trees  for  liuiulreds  of  years  unless  they  are  planted  by 
man.  Other  thousands  of  square  miles,  less  seriously 
burned,  are  restocking  themselves  naturally  to  valu- 
able species,  but  these  areas  are  being  constantly  re- 
duced and  transferred  into  the  first  class  mentioned 
because  of  inadequate  fire  protection. 

Although  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  om 


forest  protection,  the  safety  of  the  forests  is  still 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  I  mean  it  depends 
upon  weather  conditions.  Things  go  fairly  well  until 
we  have  an  exceptionally  dry  season.  The  technique 
of  fire-fighting  methods  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  cope  with  the  extra  dry  season.  A  very  ef- 
fective preventive  method,  although  successfully  prac- 
tised in  certain  districts  in  the  West,  has  not  yet  been 
employed  other  than  experimentally  in  the  East,  name- 
ly the  disposal  of  the  slash  which  becomes  extremely 
inflammable  in  softwood  forests,  as  in  the  north  coiin- 
try.  Unless  the  slash  in  certain  districts  is  burned  at 
the  time  of  lumbering,  we  may  as  well  become  resign- 
ed to  periodic  forest  holocausts.  The  best  fire-fighting 
organization  in  the  world  could  not  master  a  situation 
in  which  all  the  odds  were  against  it. 

Crime  of  Political  Patronage. 

Another  reason  for  this  insecurity  of  the  forest, 
the  reason  more  time  and  thought  have  not  been  put 
u])oii  the  development  of  fire-fighting  methods  is 
largely  because  they  are  efficient  workmen  or  even 
good  fire-fighters,  but  for  other  reasons. 

I  have  only  words  of  highest  praise  for  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Forestry 
Branches.  There  are  men  at  Ottawa;  there  are  men 
here  in  Queen's  Park,  men  in  nearly  every  provincial 
capital,  hard-working  patriotic  men  who  are  giving  the 
best  efforts  of  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  protect  our 
forest  capital,  but  they  are  far  from  successful  because 
in  the  end  they  find  astride  every  trail  that  hideous 
grinning  monster,  political  patronage.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs?  Now.  I  have  thought 
over  this  matter  a  good  deal  and  have  come  to  the 
conelusion  that  no  politician,  no  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  blame  they  are  simply  the  victims  of 
an  inherited  political  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
methods  of  handling  Government  business.  You  and 
T  are  really  the  responsible  parties.  The  average  citi- 
zen is  to  blame  because  he  does  not  demand  in  Gov- 
ernment business  the  same  standard  that  he  demands 
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in  his  own  private  business.  Political  patronage  is  a 
question  of  public  morals  and  the  problem  Avill  be 
solved  only  on  this  ground. 

As  a  Business  Proposition. 
Our  so-called  forest  revenues  are  not  i-evenues  at  all. 
They  represent  so  much  money  taken  from  the  capital 
stock;  an  average  of  1.5  million  dollars  in  Ontario  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  nearly  the  same  for  the  provnice 
of  Quebec.  It  is  not  revenue  at  all;  it  is  borrowed 
money.  We  are  already  paying  exorbitant  interest  on 
it  in  "the  steadily  rising  pulpAvood  and  lumber  prices, 
and  will  pay  a  higher  rate  each  year  so  long  as  the 
practice  of  ijorrowing  is  continued.  Also,  because  we 
are  each  year  reducing  our  forest  capital  and  so  re- 
stricting its  production  we  contribute  in  the  aggre- 
gate large  sums  of  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  lum- 
bermen in  the  States  instead  of  paying  our  own  lum- 
bermen. We  do  this  every  time  we  buy  Southern 
pine  to  furnish  our  houses  and  practically  every  house 
I  have  entered  in  ten  years  of  residence  in  Toronto  con- 
tains more  or  less  Southern  pine. 

This  borrowed  capital  must  be  restored  to  the  for- 
est either  in  the  form  of  planting  or  in  the  form  of 
regulated  logging  operations  —  probably  both,  if  our 
lumbering  and  pulpwood  industries  are  continuovisly 
to  be  maintained  even  at  their  present  capacities. 
Either  method  of  restoration  will  be  very  costly,  but 
we  or  our  children  because  of  previous  neglect  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  price.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  higher  the  price. 

Let  me  point  out  a  great  anomaly  that  very  largely 
accounts  for  our  present  forest  conditions.  P>usiness 
men  will  appreciate  the  point.  The  Forestry  Branch  at 
Ottawa  is  charged  with  the  care  of  25,000,000  acres  of 
Dominion  Forest  reserves.  It  has  a  staff  of  technically 
trained  foresters.  With  the  exception  of  settlers' 
permits  and  a  few  odd  logging  jobs,  the  activities  of 
The  Branch  are  confined  to  fire  protection.  All  the 
licensed  lands,  all  the  big  logging  operations  within 
the  Forest  Reserves  are  in  charge  of  another  Branch  at 
Ottawa,  which  has  not  a  forester  in  it. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  around  7,000,000  acres 
in  forest  reserves.  It  has  10,000,000  acres  under  tim- 
ber license  and  practically  the  same  area  in  pulpwood 
concessions.  There  is  a  Forest  Branch  with  technically 
trained  foresters.  There  are  no  better  foresters  in  the 
Dominion,  yet  they  have  no  part  in  carrying  out  the 
timber  regulations  for  the  licensed  lands.  That  is  m 
the  hands  of  another  Branch  which  has  no  forester 
in  it. 

Managing  forests  so  that  they  will  remain  con- 
tinuouslv  productive  is  a  big  .job ;  it  calls  for  men  with 
special  ability  and  special  training.  Manufacturers  do 
not  turn  over  their  technical  problems  to  clerks. 


A  PAPER  MILL  IN  FRANCE. 

Though  in  active  service  Avith  the  American  Ex- 
peditionarv  Forces  in  France,  Lieutenant  Winship 
Hodge  was  unable  to  forget  his  duties  back  home  and 
when  an  opportunity  came  visited  a  paper  mill  near  his 
training  camp,  says  a  correspondent  to  the  Paper  Mill. 

A  Hodge  takes  to  paper  just  as  readily  as  a  duck  to 
water  and  his  little  journey  proved  of  interest,  and 
is  well  worth  repetition.  He  is  noAV  holding  doAvn 
his  old  position  of  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  and  was  in  his  office  Avhen 
asked  to  tell  what  he  really  thought  of  French  paper 
mills  as  far  as  able  to  judge  by  the  one  visit  made. 


"They  are  certainly  different  from  the  American 
paper  mill,"  was  his  reply.  "The  single  mill  that  I 
visited  was  in  the  village  of  Blanzet,  near  the  city  of 
Clermont  Ferrand,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Cen- 
tral France.  One  day  I  was  exchanging  confidences 
and  news  with  a  French  officer  and  told  him  that  I 
was  in  the  paper  business  in  America.  He  then  im- 
parted the  information  that  a  mill  was  located  about 
five  miles  away.  My  first  brief  leave  from  camp  I 
used  to  bike  over  to  see  this  mill. 

"My  first  surprise  came  in  looking  for  it.  American 
mills  are  usually  located  adjacent  to  water  poAver 
and  on  the  line  of  a  railroad.  This  particular  mill  at 
Blanzet  was  perched  high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
village  and  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  Every  pound  of  coal  used  by  the  mill  had 
to  be  hauled  that  distance  by  team. 

"Blessed  with  a  sightly  location,  the  mill  boasted 
architecture  suited  to  the  site.  It  Avas  built  of  stone 
and  the  exterior  vicAv  more  resembled  a  public  library 
or  art  gallery  than  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  interior 
was  scrupulously  clean  and  well  finished.  Most  of  the 
wood  Avork  Avas  varnished  and  every  bit  of  equipment 
Avas  kept  in  the  best  of  order.  The  machine,  German 
built,  trimmed  a  finished  sheet  about  30  inches  Avide 
and  Avas  able  to  turn  out  about  four  tons  every  24 
hours. 

The  beaters  Avere  small  copper  tubs,  set  in  wood  frames. 

"Another  surprise  in  store  for  me  was  in  the  in- 
spection of  the  Avater  supply.  I  found  that  it  came 
from  springs  aAvay  up  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  moun- 
tains and  Avas  clear  as  a  crystal  and  ice  cold.  An  arti- 
ficial race  had  been  constructed,  ample  to  handle  all 
the  floAvage  from  the  many  springs.  Thousands  of 
brook  trout  disported  in  this  race.  The  Avaterway  was 
so  constructed  that  it  formed  a  Avater  fall  200  to  250 
feet  high,  furnishing  ample  power  to  operate  a  turbine 
and  drive  the  mill  equipment. 

"The  output  of  this  mill  Avas  photographic  paper 
and  high  grade  blotter.  The  man  Avho  took  me  through 
told  me  that  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire 
output  of  photographic  paper  at  three  francs,  or  about 
60  cents  a  pound.  The  blotting  paper  produced  Avas 
the  highest  grade  I  ever  saw.  It  was  made  of  soft 
Avhite  rags,  washed  absolutely  clean  and  then  spread 
on  the  floor,  first  a  layer  of  rags  and  then  a  layer  of 
chloride  of  lime.  This  Avas  continued  for  several 
thicknesses.  The  lime  destroyed  the  fibre  in  the  rags 
and  left  the  substance  soft  and  fluffy. 


ORIGIN  OF  BOND  PAPER. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Crocker,  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, speaking  at  some  length  on  the  word  "bond," 
explained  its  origin  Avith  the  Crane  mills.  He  said 
that  years  ago  the  Crane  Company  (as  it  does  to-day) 
manufactured  a  bank  note  paper.  Someone  got  hold  of 
some  of  this  bank-note  paper  and  used  it  for  printing 
a  bond  on  it.  This  party  liked  the  paper,  Avanted  to 
print  some  more  bonds  and  Avrote  to  the  mill  for  some 
"bond"  paper.  The  mill  did  not  knoAV  what  was  Avant- 
ed  and  had  to  ask  for  further  details.  That,  explained 
Mr-  Crocker,  Avas  really  the  origination  of  the  Avord 
"bond."  He  said  that  the  Avord  "bond"  did  not  in- 
dicate any  particular  quality  of  paper.  He  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  finish  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  bond  paper  and  another  is  that  it  is  not  usually  a 
highly  finished  paper. 
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Technical  Section 


ANOTHER  GOOD  MAN  GONE. 

\\.  W.  llovey,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Fofcst  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  since  his 
graduation  from  McGill  University,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  at  lro(iuois  Falls,  Ont.  ■  Since  0.  F.  Bryant  left 
the  F.  P.  L.  early  last  year,  Mr.  Hovey  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division.  His  experi- 
ence in  this  department  has  been  a  fine  preparation 
for  his  new  position,  where  it  is  understood  he  will 
conduct  research  work  in  chemical  engineering  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  operation  and  control  of  a 
complete  newsprint  paper  and  pulp  plant.  Good  luck ! 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

FUND. 

Among  the  first  contributions  received  in  the 
month  of  April  by  the  Vocational  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Pa{)er  Industry  for  the  operation  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  pulp  and  paper  mill  practice  were  two 
checks  for  $50  each  from  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  F.  C.  Huyck  & 
Sons,  Albany,  N.Y.  The  Miami  Valley  (Ohio)  paper 
iiiauufacturers  as  a  group,  have  pledged  $2,000  to  the 
fund,  and  Wisconsin  paper  manufacturers  who  are 
iiieiribers  of  the  Wisconsin  Traffic  Association  ex- 
pect to  raise  the  sum  of  $3,500.  (We  understand  this 
is  accomplished). 

A  list  of  the  subscriptions  received  to  Saturday, 
May  3,  follows.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
sums  contributed  are  for  this  year's  fund,  and  simi- 
lar amounts  are  pledged  by  the  same  firms  for  1920. 

Contributions  Acknowledged. 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Company  (Machinery)  $  50 


F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons  (Felts)   50 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Ine   100 

Crocker-McElwain  Company   100 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  &  Paper  Company   100 

B.  F.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Inc.  (Apparatus)    50 

Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Company   50 

Remington  Paper  &  Power  Company   50 

Defiance  Paper  Company   50 

(Jrane  &  Company   100 

B.  I).  Rising  Paper  Company   50 

Fort  Orange  Paper  Company   50 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company   125 

Fletcher  Paper  Company   100 

Skaneatles  Paper  Company   50 

Lee  Paper  Company   50 


Total  $1,125 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-2.  Investigation  of  tree  seeds  in  Japan.  Inter- 
national Rev.  Agr.,  June,  1916,  p.  841.  The  best  tree 
seeds  should  be  taken  from  a  young  seed-tree  gi'own 
in  a  locality  similar  in  climate  to  the  place  where  the 
seeds  are  to  be  sown.  The  persistence  of  the  germinat- 
ing power  of  forest  tree  seeds  varies  according  to 
species,  and  is  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  seeds  are  kept. — C.  L. 

B-2.  Thirty-seven  years  of  spruce  selection,  in  Aus- 
tria. International  Rev.  Agri.,  August,  1917,  p.  1116. 
Experiments  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Im- 


perial Forestry  Experiment  Institute  of  Mariabrunn. 
External  factors  (quality  of  the  soil,  formation  of 
clumps,  etc.),  have  the  greatest  influence  on  growth  in 
ail  tbe  trees  examined. — C.  L. 

B-3.  Suitability  of  wood  for  constructing  mill  build- 
ings. W.  Kynoch  and  R.  J.  Blair,  Forest  Products 
Lal)oratories  of  Canada.  Points  out  the  necessity  of 
preservative  treatment  of  construction  timbers  in 
building  operations  where  there  is  danger  of  decay. 
Mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate)  is  an  efficient 
preservative.  Zinc  chloride  and  sodium  fluoride  are 
others.  Preservative  treatment  in  mill  buildings  is 
necessary  only  where  the  conditions  are  unusually  ex- 
acting. Suggestions  are  given  as  to  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  building  construction,  also  means  for  pre- 
venting infe('tif)n  by  decay  in  lumber  yards. — C.  L. 

B-3.  Forest  protection  in  British  Columbia.  Clyde 
Leavitt.  Western  Lumberman,  October,  1918,  p.  71. 
The  forest  resources  of  British  Columbia  can,  under 
conservative  exportation,  supply  at  least  five  times 
the  present  cut  without  depleting  the  capital  stock. 
The  forest  revenue  of  the  province  is  around  $2,500,000 
annually,  from  provincial  Crown  timber  lands  alone. 
Protection  from  destruction  by  fire  is,  however,  an 
essential  pre-reqiiisite  to  continued  forest  growth  on  an 
adequate  basis.  Only  28,000  square  miles,  or  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  province,  now  bears 
sufficient  timber  to  be  classified  under  provincial  law 
as  statutory  timberland.  This  leaves  the  enormous 
area  of  125,000  square  miles,  upon  which  the  stand 
is  less  than  8  M.  on  the  Coast,  and  less  than  5  M.  in 
the  interior;  200,000  square  miles  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing timber  of  commercial  value,  because  of  alti- 
tude, rock,  wet  soil,  or  complete  denudation  by  past 
fires.  The  argument  is  developed  to  show  the  urgent 
necessity  for  greater  expenditiires  on  forest  fires  pro- 
tection, jiarticularlv  in  areas  of  vming  forest  growth. 
— C.  L. 

B.-4.  The  contribution  of  forestry  to  the  problem  of 
public  nutrition  during  the  war,  in  Germany.  Inter- 
national Rev.  Agri.,  August,  1917,  p.  1127.  A  review 
of  a  German  article,  showing  the  very  considerable 
attention  paid  to  this  subject  in  Germany.  Potato  re- 
placed in  the  production  of  alcohol  by  wood  and  by 
residuary  waters  containing  sulphite  from  the  manu- 
facture of  cellulose ;  the  use  of  wood  residuary  waters 
containing  sulphite  and  tree-leaves  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  etc. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Work  of  department  of  aeronautical  supplies, 
Imperial  Munitions  Board.  IMajor  Austin  C.  Taylor, 
Western  Li;mberman,  January,  1919,  p.  38.  Sitka 
spruce  the  best  adapted  to  aeroplane  construction. 
British  Columbia  the  only  part  of  the  British  Empire 
where  supplies  of  this  timber  exist.  Selective  logging 
used.  Under  ordinary  methods  of  cutting,  only  1V2%  of 
lumber  is  suitable  for  aeroplane  construction.  The  best 
"■rades  of  Douglas  fir  were  also  used  in  aeroplane  work, 
totaling  in  November.  1918,  1.382.000  feet,  as  con- 
trasted with  6.850.000  feet  of  Sitka  spruce.  The  total 
shipments  aiul  production  of  aeroplane  lumber,  spruce 
•Avd  fir,  from  January  to  November.  1918.  were  35.- 
348.000  feet.  When  operations  were  suspended,  in  De- 
cember, it  was  estimated  that  40  million  feet  of  spruce 
timber  remained  in  the  woods,  and  that  all  told  the 
quantity  in  the  water  stood  at  50  million  feet. — C.  L. 
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B-4.  Production  of  fuel  alcohol  and  wood  pulp  in 
connection  with  the  sawmills  in  B.C.  A.  Hollden,  West- 
ern Lumberinau,  October,  1918,  p.  59.  Shows  that  the 
present  output  of  forest  products  in  British  Columbia 
is  far  below  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  present 
stand  of  timber  and  of  the  annual  growth.  Desci'ibes 
the  utilization  of  sawmill  waste  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  urges  similar  de- 
velopments in  British  Columbia,  at  sawmills  and  pulp 
mills ;  alcohol  as  a  future  substitute  for  gasoline.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paper  pulp ;  making  of  mechanical 
pulp ;  manufacture  of  newsprint  described ;  chemical 
Avood  pulp;  sulphite  pulp;  soda  pulp  process;  I'ecovery 
of  chemical  in  sulphate  pulp  mills;  production  figures 
and  particulars ;  market  opportunities. — C.  L. 

B-9.  The  work  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
International  Rev.  Agri.,  January,  1918,  p.  66.  A 
review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  this 
Bureau,  1917.  Education  of  the  public ;  surveying  and 
inspection  ;  investigation  ;  forest  school ;  protection  ; 
reforestation  lumber  trade. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Timber  resources  of  Russia.  Timberman, 
October,  1918,  p.  47.  The  timber  area  of  Russia  is 
approximately  a  billion  and  a  quarter  acres,  of  which 
the  Government  owns  three-quarters  of  a  billion  acres. 
Siberia  contains  half  the  forests  of  Asia.  Russia's 
capacity  to  export  timber  has  been  developed  to  only 
a  fractional  extent. — C.  L. 

B-9.  South  meets  to  adopt  forestry  policy.  Ameri- 
can Lumberman,  January  11,  1919,  p.  46.  Report  of 
forestry  convention  of  the  southern  states,  held  at 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  January  6.  Necessity  for  forest 
research ;  inventories  of  existing  forest  resources ; 
methods  of  fire  protection ;  policy  for  railways  in  this 
work ;  need  for  publicity ;  problem  of  cut-over  land ; 
forest  education;  organization  by  the  several  states 
urged  ;  also  need  for  greater  appropriations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fire  protection  and  for  a  census 
of  the  forest  resources  of  the  country. — C.  L. 

B-9.  British  Columbia's  Special  Timber  Licenses. 
Ralph  A.  Logan,  Western  Lumberman,  October,  1918, 
p.  67.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  valuable  timber 
in  the  province  has  been  acquired  under  some  form  of 
alienation;  this  represents  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  province.  Of  the  11,500,000  acres 
of  privately-owned  timberland,  75  per  cent,  is  held 
under  special  timber  licenses.  Describes  terms  and 
conditions ;  ground  rent,  stumpage  dues,  forest  pro- 
tection tax,  adjustment  of  royalties,  etc.  Shows  that 
the  great  fortunes  in  the  lumber  industry  have  been 
made  from  the  increase  in  stumpage  values,  rather  than 
from  profits  in  operation. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Commercial  development  of  forests  in  British 
India.  International  Rev.  Agri.,  June,  1916,  p.  846. 
Tlie  Indian  forests  comprise  no  less  than  250,000  square 
miles.  An  encouraging  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
commercial  development  of  these  forests.  Paper  pulp 
is  made  from  bamboos,  savannah  grasses  and  firwood. 
In  the  Punjab,  a  concession  for  the  extraction  of  spruce 
aiul  silver  fir  from  the  Kulu  forests  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  pulp  has  been  granted.  Tanning  ma- 
terials, manufacture  of  matches,  tea-box  industry, 
manufacture  of  railway  sleepers  from  sal  and  deodar; 
experiments  in  preservative  treatment  of  less  durable 
species.  The  Forest  Department  recognizes  that  ef- 
forts to  secure  connnereial  success  are  as  much  a  part 
of  their  duties  as  the  scientific  management  of  the  for- 
est property  entrusted  to  their  care. — C.  L. 


B-9.    Dominion  Forest  Reserves,  British  Columbia. 

D.  Roy  Cameron,  Western  Lumberman,  October,  1918, 
p.  73.  Describes  what  these  reserves  are,  and  how 
they  are  protected  and  administered ;  classes  of  timber ; 
settlers'  permits,  timber  sales.  In  connection  with  the 
latter,  the  provision  for  leaving  seed  trees,  brush  dis- 
posal, etc.,  increases  the  logging  costs  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.  Where  the  timber  is  mature  and  ready  for 
cutting  this  is  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  upset  price 
placed  on  the  stumpage.  No  royalty  is  collected  on 
timber  sales,  the  stumpage  price  paid  as  the  cutting 
proceeds  being  the  only  form  in  which  change  is  made. 
Development  of  grazing  resources.  Details  of  admin- 
istration;  forest  supervisors,  forest  yassistants,  and 
rangers;  lookout  stations.  The  Forestry  Branch  does 
not  administer  the  licensed  timber  berths,  which  are 
under  the  Timber  and  Grazing  Lands  Branch.  —  C 
L. 

B-9.  Logging  problems  at  Woodlands  Section,  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  Can.  Lumberman,  October, 
1,  1918,  p.  27.  Report  of  meeting  held  at  Montreal, 
Sept.  20,  1918.  Discussion  by  President  W.  G.  Power 
of  added  cost  involved  in  leaving  woods  in  better 
shape;  uniform  system  of  logging  in  eastern  Canada; 
company  camps  vs.  jobbing  system;  co-operation  log- 
ging ;  available  timber  supplies ;  use  of  portable  mills 
to  increase  utilization  of  birch  and  poplar.  Paper  by 
Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
showing  tendency  of  present  methods  of  cutting  to 
increase  the  preponderance  of  hardwoods ;  susceptibil- 
ity of  balsam  to  disease ;  show  growth  of  spruce  and 
balsam,  particularly  under  shade  of  old  stand,  es- 
pecially hardwoods.  Paper  by  Ellwood  Wilson,  For- 
ester for  the  Laurentide  Company;  necessity  for  for- 
est research ;  experimental  method ;  necessity  for  for 
est  planting,  due  to  depletion  of  virgin  forests  over 
great  areas;  lack  of  progress  in  logging  methods;  ques- 
tion of  mechanical  transport;  increasing  percentage  of 
balsam  used  in  manufacture  of  pulp. — C.  L. 

B-9,  Timber  Sales  in  New  Brunswick.  Canada  Lum- 
bernum,  October  15,  1918,  ]).  34.  Lists  of  properties 
and  purchasers,  with  prices,  of  Crown  lands,  put  un  for 
sale  at  Fredericton,  October  3,  1918.  This  marks  a 
change  of  policy  from  the  former  practice  of  dispos- 
ing of  Crown  timber  only  under  the  licensing  system. 
The  stumpage  prices  bid  average  about  doiible  thos-^ 
received  on  the  former  basis.  The  total  payment  is 
in  the  form  of  stumpage  dues,  no  ground  rent  being 
charged,  and  a  specified  limited  time  being  allowed 
for  exploitation. — C.  L. 

B-10.  Lumbering  activities  in  Nova  Scotia.  B.  H. 

Dunfield.  Canada  Lumberman,  October  15,  1918,  p. 
29.  By  the  time,  in  1917,  when  exports  were  greatly 
restricted,  due  to  shortage  of  shipping,  a  brisk  demand 
for  lumber  developed  from  the  United  States,  ship- 
ment being  largely  by  rail.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
demand  for  hardwood,  as  -well  as  for  spruce.  Not- 
withstanding increased  costs,  the  year's  business  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory. — C.  L. 

B-10.    After-war  conditions  in  British  Columbia. 

Norman  McLean,  Western  Lumberman,  October,  1918, 
p.  65.  Future  prosperity  in  the  lumber  industry  de- 
pends on  labor  conditions,  organization,  transportation, 
and  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire.— C.  L. 
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A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Rutherfords,  Limit- 
ed, with  headquarters  in  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  !|i40,000,  to  carry  on  a  general  adver- 
tising, lithographing  and  printing  business,  etc.  The 
incor|)orators  of  the  company  are  James  H.  Ruther- 
ford, for  many  years  publisher  of  the  Owen  Sound 
Times,  E.  A.  W.  Rutherford,  and  A.  D.  Creasor,  of 
Owen  Sound,  and  Peter  Rutherford,  of  Toronto,  who 
is  a  well  known  advertising  manager. 

A  new  organization,  which  has  just  been  granted  a 
provincial  charter,  is  the  Abrasive  Wheel  and  Pulp 
Stone  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000, 
and  head  office  at  MohaAvk,  in  the  county  of  Brant, 
to  manufacture  and  .sell  pulp  stones  and  all  kinds  of 
abrasive  stones  as  well  as  emery,  and  carborundum 
wheels,  etc.  The  incorporators  are  George  H.  Battye, 
Matthew  F.  Muir,  and  others,  of  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  have 
declared  their  regular  ((uarterly  dividend  of  21/2  per 
cent  on  the  coiiimoii  stock  of  the  company. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  Northern 
Pulp,  Limited,  with  head  office  in  Winnipeg,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  .$200,000,  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and  deal  in  pulp  and  pa]ipr  as  well  as  lumber,  timber 
and  wood  products  of  all  kinds,  including  timber  lim- 
its. 

W.  R.  Davies,  late  of  the  Thamesville  Herald,  who 
has  ])urchased  the  Renfrew  Mercury,  was  presented 
by  the  citizens  of  Thamesville,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, with  a  handsome  little  booklet,  the  majority 
()''  the  pages  of  which  were  made  up  of  ten  dollar 
bills. 

Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  have  removed  their 
offices  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
building  to  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Webster  building,  53  Yonge  St. 

N.  L.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association,  has  removed  his  offices  from  64 
Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto,  to  73  King  Street 
West,  near  the  corner  of  Bay  Street,  where  he  has 
splendidly  fitted  up  quarters  in  a  most  central  loea- 
tion.  Mr.  Martin  states  it  as  probable  that  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be  held 
ne^  t  month,  will  take  place  either  in  Toronto  or  Mont- 
real, instead  of  Wiimipeg,  as  at  first  intended. 

John  T.  Berhalter,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Tnter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  Toronto,  who  has  been  ill,  is  able  to 
resume  his  duties. 

W.  H.  Cannard,  representing  the  Hudson-Sharp 
Machine  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  in  Toronto  last 
week  calling  upon  the  paper  trade. 

W.  B.  Fredericks,  of  Rochester,  representin,"'  tlip 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers of  vegetable  parchmetit.  glassine  and  fibre 
board,  was  in  Toronto  lately  callina:  nnon  the  trade. 

The  accounting  department  of  the  Mattagami  Puln 
p.,n-)-r  Co..  Toronto,  will  shortly  be  removed  to 
Smooth  Rock  Falls,  the  site  of  the  plant. 


J.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chi- 
cago, and  other  points  west,  in  the  interest  of  the 
firm. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
who  recently  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  partici- 
pated as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  Edi- 
torial Night  at  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Tor- 
()nto,  on  June  6.  His  subject  will  be  "Canada  and  the 
Peace  Conference." 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands,  Forest  and 
Mines  has  decided  that  the  use  of  the  hydroplanes 
in  patrolling  the  extensive  limits  of  Northern  Ontario 
is  too  costly  and  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to 
be  given  a  trial,  and  that  further  developments  will 
be  awaited  in  the  use  of  these  machines  before  they 
can  be  put  in  operation  in  the  province.  The  ranger 
system  will  be  employed  this  season,  at  any  rate, 
along  with  watch  towers  and  telephones. 

Good  progress  is  reported  on  the  newsprint  paper 
mill  enterprise  in  Winnipeg,  which  will  cost  three 
million  dollars.  A  committee  of  the  city  council  has 
been  appointed  to  .secure  all  data  regarding  costs, 
maufacture  and  operation.  When  this  special  com- 
mittee reports  back  to  the  council,  if  the  verdict  is 
favorable,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  bylaw  to  the  ratepayers  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  mea.sure  being  carried,  construction  on 
the  large  undertaking  will  commence  next  winter. 

T.  F.  Battle,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Dominion  Government,  has  entered  suit 
against  the  Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  of  Thorold.  Ont..  to  re- 
cover $16,600.  The  claim  represents  extra  water 
power  from  the  old  Welland  Canal,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  used  by  the  pulp  company  in  excess  of 
its  contract  with  the  govern"ment. 

W.  E.  Jephcott,  of  the  Dominion  Paper  Box  Co., 
Toronto,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  will 
shortly  leave  on  a  trip  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

Fire  broke  out  last  week  in  the  five  storey  build- 
ing on  Temperance  street,  Toronto,  the  first  floor  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Canada  Linotype  Co.,  and 
the  basement  by  the  United  Paper  Mills,  paper  job- 
bers. The  cause  of  the  blaze  is  unknown.  The  United 
Paper  Mills  report  that  the  damage  to  their  stock  in 
one  corner  of  the  building  was  about  $500,  caused 
by  water. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Mor- 
rell  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  with  chief  place  of 
business  in  Montreal,  and  a  capital  stock  of  .$20,000. 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper,  pulp,  pulpwood, 
timber  and  manufactured  paper  products,  as  well  as 
to  purchase  timber  limits.  The  incorporators  of 
•^'i"  organization  are  John  IMorrell.  W.  G.  Rohrer.  Wm. 
f'ouper,  John  D.  Tennant,  Henry  S.  Couper,  all  of 
Montreal. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  May  5. — Business  in  tlie  paper  line  im- 
proves steadily.  With  the  demand  at  home  and  the 
prospects  for  export  growing  brighter  all  the  while 
there  should  be  a  good  year's  business  in  hand. 
Plants  which  never  before  cultivated  an  export  con- 
nection are  now  making  preparations  to  do  so,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  it  is  expected  there  will  be  con- 
siderably more  space  available  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, whereas  there  is  now  only  30  per  cent.  When 
the  bo.ys  are  all  home  from  abroad  it  is  felt  that  rates 
Avill  fall  and  cargo  space  be  adequate  to  take  care  of 
some  of  the  big  consignments  looming  up  for  overseas. 

The  ncAvsprint  investigation  will  be  resumed  at  Ot- 
tawa this  week,  but  how  publishers  expect  there  will 
be  any  fall  in  price  is  more  than  any  surface  indica- 
tion reveals.  In  another  week  increased  wages  will 
go  into  effect,  averaging  from  eight  to  ten  cents  an 
hour  additional,  Avhile  the  eight  hour  shifts  are  being 
introduced  in  the  majority  of  the  leading  mills,  which 
also  tends  to  pile  up  costs. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  all  along  that  as  soon  as 
the  peace  terms  were  signed  that  the  control  of  the 
newsprint  and  book  paper  industry  in  Canada  would 
automatically  cease.  The  regulation  was  undertaken 
as  a  war  measure,  and,  with  the  signing  of  peace  the 
strife  will  be  at  an  end.  The  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  it  was  believed,  would  then  be  reverted  to. 
But  there  has  been  introduced  in  to  the  Federal  Par- 
liament a  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of  all  war  meas- 
ures acts  until  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and 
this  may  mean  many  months  yet  if,  as  is  predicted, 
parliament  soon  adjourns,  and  a  fall  session  is  held. 
Control,  therefore,  may  go  on  for  some  months  yet. 

It  appears  as  if  the  book  paper  investigation  is  to 
be  resumed,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  government 
auditor  has  been  ordered  to  Cornwall  to  investigate 
the  books  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  one  company's  books  Avere  in- 
vestigated, and  that  was  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.  The  auditor  reported  that  he  considered,  in  view 
of  his  findings,  the  company  were  not  asking  any 
undue  price  for  their  finished  product,  and  there  the 
matter  rested.    The  users  of  book  paper  have  since 


got  busy,  and  urged  upon  the  government  that  the 
books  of  another  company  be  audited  in  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  charging  too 
high  a  figure.  What  it  is  hoped  to  gain  by  this  latest 
move  can  not  be  comprehended.  The  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  according  to  the  statement  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting,  showed  less  earnings  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  now  the  report  of  the  To- 
ronto Paper  Mfg.  reveals  a  falling  off  in  earnings. 
Two  .years  ago  the  profits  of  this  concern  were  $212,- 
749;  last  year  they  were  $198,030,  and  the  year  just 
closed  disclose  a  drop  to  $162,373.  Even  one  of  the 
mediums  using  book  papers  in  commenting  on  the 
showing  states  that  the  decline  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  steadily  mounting  costs,  which  have  not  been  com- 
pensated for  by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  product.  It  would  thus  seem  that  there 
is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  going  ahead  with  the  in- 
vestigation and  declaring  that  the  companies  are 
making  exorbitant  profits  by  asking  too  much  for 
their  paper  when  the  annual  statements  tell  a  differ- 
ent tale. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the  outlook  for  sul- 
phite pulp  and  more  inquiries  are  coming  in,  while 
more  sales  have  been  made.  Plants  which  have  either 
been  shut  down  or  have  greatly  decreased  production 
are  beginning  to  operate  more  fully.  Owing  to  the 
book  mills  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  reporting  a 
gratifying  gain  in  business  during  the  past  few  days 
orders  are  commencing  to  come  in  with  something 
like  the  old  time  demand.  The  improvement  will,  of 
course,  be  slow,  and  buying  will  be  on  a  conservative 
basis,  but  the  manufacturers  all  believe  that  things 
are  on  the  mend,  and  from  this  out  there  should  be 
more  doing.  Book  sulphite  holds  firm  at  $87.50  to 
$90  per  ton  at  mill,  while  bleached  sells  at  $100  to 
$105. 

The  ground  wood  pulp  market  continues  dull,  but 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  betterment  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  getting  busier,  and 
during  the  past  week  there  was  a  reduction  of  10  to 
12  per  cent  in  tissue  papers.  Drug  papers  are  half  a 
cent  easier,  and  vegetable  parchment  has  gone  down 
a  cent.    Otherwise  there  are  no  reductions  to  record. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

50  E.  42ncl  STREET     telephones  ^J^Jmurray  hill,  NEW  YORK 


We  are  always  in  the  market    O  ¥  T¥    ¥^¥  ¥¥T^¥^  O  Unbleached  of 

and  read,  ,„  pay  good  pHces   SIJLPH|  [  ^X'tdTt'r;  yo„ 

what  we  can  do. 
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and  prices  in  all  other  lines  hold  tight.  There  is  a 
rumor  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  near  fu- 
ture in  some  lines  of  the  cheaper  book  and  writing 
papers  which  are  being  turned  out  at  too  low  a  cost 
in  view  of  constantly  mounting  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. The  board  mills  are  busy  and  buying  is  active, 
while  paper  box  plants  continue  to  receive  additional 
orders.  Some  concerns  report  a  scarcity  of  girl  labor, 
and  state  if  help  was  available  they  could  employ 
many  more  hands. 

Coated  paper  plants  are  very  active,  and  all  other 
lines  are  quite  busy.  It  is  believed  that  England  will 
shortly  place  with  the  Dominion  an  order  for  a  quar- 
ter million  tons  of  pulp.  This  would  relieve  all  con- 
cerns of  their  surplus  stocks,  and  cause  the  industry 
to  become  as  active  as  it  was  before  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  England  is  looking  for  a  big  supply 
of  Canadian  groundwood  pulp,  and  when  this  stock 
begins  to  move  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  local 
conditions.  Prices  will  become  firmer  and  things 
l)righten  generally. 

In  sending  out  a  price  list  of  their  papers  to  Cana- 
dian customers  a  well  known  English  firm  state  that 
(|uotations  are  merely  temporary,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  show  any  definite  or  firm  prices  until  the  signing 
of  peace.  All  orders  are  taken  at  the  figure  ruling 
on  the  date  of  shipment,  so  that  customers  will  se- 
cure the  benefit  if  quotations  should  fall  and  prompt- 
er deliveries  are  assured  than  have  been  the  case  for 


some  time  past. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  i1^27.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $6,5.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  ea.sy  bleaching  .$87.50  to  .$90.00 

Sulphite  bleached  $100.00  to  $105.00 

Sulphate  $85.00  to  $90.00 

Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ..  ..$3.52% 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.80 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3,921/2 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  2  $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3  $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3  $8.75 

Ledgers  18e  up 

Sulphite  bonds  I31/2C 

Light  tinted  bonds  14i/^c 

Dark  tinted  bonds  16c 

White  Wrappings  $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)  ....I21/2C  nv 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1  $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  2  $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3  $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  ..   ..$12.50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns  $5.25 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)  13c  up 

Fibre  $7.35 

Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila  $6.50 

Unglazed  kraft  $9.00 

Glazed  kraft  $9.00 

Tissues,  bleached  $1.20  to  $1.60 

Tissue  (unbleached  sulphite)  $1.10  to  $1.50 

Tissues,  cap  90c  to  $1.20 


Tissues,  manila  80c  to  1.10c 

Natural  greaseproof  15c 

Bleached  grease  proof  19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  21c 

Bleached  white  glassine  .  .   .  22c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  8  to  8i/^c 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)  35  per  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft  271/2  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent 

Gusset  bags  (manila)   35  and  15  per  cent 

Straw  board  $75.00 

Chip  board  $75.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $80.00 

Filled  wood  board  $83.00 

News  board  $90.00 

Double  manila  lined  board  $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back   ..  ..$87.50 

Pulp  folding  board  $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  $75.00 

Tag  board  $155.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board  $115.00 

Pasted  board  $95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

X  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  3.— Moderate  activity  has  charac- 
terized the  paper  market  this  week  and,  viewing  the 
situation  in  its  entirety,  a  fair  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted.  Consumers  are  reported  to  be  stiil 
confining  their  orders  to  paper  immediately  needed, 
but  iiidications  are  that  the  requirements  of  many  have 
increased  in  a  way  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
enlarge  their  buying  operations.  Prices  are  maintained 
in  most  instances.  There  have  been  slight  recessions 
on  some  grades,  principally  the  high  quality  descrip- 
tions of  paper,  but  no  important  change  has  developed 
in  quotations. 

Newsprint  and  book  papers  continue  to  be  sought 
in  good  volume.  The  former  especially  is  active,  and 
mills  almost  without  exception  are  running  at  capac- 
ity production  to  keep  their  customers  supplied.  A 
glance  at  the  size  of  the  local  newspapers  gives  one 
an  indication  of  the  heavy  consumption  of  newsprint 
the  country  over.  Local  dailies  which  ordinarily  run 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  pages  frequently  are  put- 
ting out  editions  at  present  of  thirty-four  to  thirty- 
six  pages.  And  a  significant  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  they  are  so  crowded  with  advertisements  that 
there  is  nowhere  near  the  customary  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  in  them,  which  would  infer  that  publishers 
are  keeping  the  size  of  their  editions  down  to  as  low 
a  point  as  their  volume  of  business  will  permit.  Prices 
on  newsprint  are  firm,  and  there  is  an  active  demand 
from  the  transient  trade.  Contract  consumers  are  ab- 
sorbing not  oidy  all  the  supply  due  them  from  mills, 
but  are  also  purchasing  numerous  spot  lots. 

A  very  good  business  has  recently  been  done  by 
hanging  paper  mills.  Demand  for  this  class  of  paper 
has  eased  off  somewhat  during  the  past  few  days,  but 
manufacturers  are  reported  to  still  have  quite  a  vol- 
ume of  unfilled  business  booked  which  necessitates 
their  operating  at  close  to  maximum  capacity.  This 
season  has  been  a  lively  one  in  the  wall  paper  trade, 
and  the  probabilities  are  demand  will  continue  good  for 
some  time  in  view  of -the  extensive  building  operations 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of     42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil. 
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in  all  sections  ol'  the  country  now  fj^etting  under  way. 

Majrazine  and  other  periodical  publishers  are  absorb- 
iiifi'  larfje  quantities  of  ])aper,  with  the  result  that  the 
movemejit  ol'  l)ook  papers  is  steady  and  undergoing 
expansion.  Quotations  are  maintained,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  manufacturers* shading  prices.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  them  to  do  so,  for  the 
great  majority  of  mills  are  securing  enough  business 
to  keep  them  well  engaged. 

Fine  papers  rule  quiet.  Some  buying  of  course  is 
better  done,  but  consumers  are  placing  orders  only  for 
hand-to-mouth  quantities,  and  the  demand  continues  to 
run  toward  the  low-priced  lines.  Consumers  of  writ- 
ings, bonds,  and  ledgers  seem  obsessed  with  the  belief 
that  prices  are  to  go  lower,  and  consequently  are  ab- 
sorbing .supplies  only  as  their  requirements  develop. 
Proof  is  not  wanting  that  some  mills  are  granting  con- 
cessions on  many  of  their  lines  to  get  business,  with 
the  result  that  quotations  are  irregular.  Tissues  are 
moving  in  camparatively  good  volume  and  at  un- 
changed prices.  No.  1  white  tissue  is  quotable  at  be- 
tween $1.00  and  $1.10,  while  No.  2  white  and  manila 
are  priced  at  90  cents  to  $1.00,  depending  on  the 
quality  and  the  amount  of  paper  involved. 

Coarse  papers  are  sought  in  a  restricted  way.  Job- 
bers report  a  quiet  demand  from  the  consuming  trade, 
and  dealers  themselves  seem  determined  to  keep  their 
stocks  down  to  as  low  a  level  as  they  can.  Mills  are 
anxiously  seeking  business,  under  which  conditions 
prices  naturally  are  easy. 

Boards  are  in  rather  a  novel  position.  Demand  in 
the  aggregate  is  light,  and  mills  are  running  alternately 
for  a  few  days  and  then  shutting  down  until  they  have 
accumulated  sufficient  orders  to  warrant  them  .start- 
ing up  again.    One  week  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 


board  irianufacturers  are  busily  engaged;  the  next  it 
is  learned  most  plants  are  not  operating.  Price.s  are 
fairly  steady  at  a  l)asis  of  between  $40  and  $45  per 
ton  for  No.  1  cliij)  l)oard. 

Ground  Wood.— There  has  been  little  stirring  in  the 
mechanical  pulp  market.  Most  grinding  establish- 
ments are  kept  moderately  bu.sy  attending  to  the  wants 
of  their  contract  customers,  but  demand  for  spot  lots 
of  pulp  is  decidedly  quiet.  The  monthly  review  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  markets  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comrai.ssion  shows  that  mill  stocks  of  ground  wood  in- 
crea.sed  by  about  11,000  tons  during  March,  and  that 
on  March  31  approximately  a  month's  supply  was 
held  by  manufacturers.  Grinders  are  offering  with 
freedom,  yet  there  is  no  marked  selling  pressure  in 
evidence.  About  $26  per  ton  at  the  producing  mill 
is  the  quotation  most  commonly  named  on  No.  1  spnice 
pulp,  with  limited  tonnages  available  in  certain  di- 
rections at  $25. 

Chemical  Pulp.— A  distinctly  better  demand  has  pre- 
vailed this  week  for  chemical  pulp.  Consumers  have 
been  in  the  market  in  larger  number  and  have  absorbed 
heavier  amounts  of  pulp  than  for  some  time.  Indica- 
tions are  that  many  mills  have  succeeded  in  moving 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  surplus  stock,  and  the 
probabilities  ai'c  once  excess  supplies  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  market,  prices  will  undergo  advancement. 
There  has  been  less  selling  pres.sure  exerted  on  foreign 
pulps  and  the  tone  of  this  end  of  the  market  is  firmer. 
Importers  seem  less  willing  to  dispose  of  their  dock 
stocks  at  the  low  figures  which  have  been  recently 
quoted,  and  many  of  them  have  marked  up  their  ask- 
ing price,  prol)ably  figuring  that  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  their  selling  available  supplies  at  prices  way 
below  the  cost  of  replacement.    Domestic  bleached  sul- 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


CARTER'S  ---  THE  PERFECT  LITHARGE 

— just  a  little  bit  better  in  every  way  thar.  any  other  Litharge,  it  \  o  j  liave  not  yet  u-sed  it,  you  wiU  eventuaUy. 
Carter's  Litharge  possesses  every  quality  of  the  perfect  Litharge.  I-'ree  from  grit,  peroxide  and  metaUic  lead.  Very 
finely-powedered  and  absolutely  uniform.     It  is  the  best  you  can  obtain.    Use  it  for  re-lining  your  digesters. 

The  same  high  standard  characterizes  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Red  Lead  —  Carter's  Genuine 
Oraiuic  Lead  and  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  White  Lead.    Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

THE  CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  91  Delorimier  Ave.  Montreal 
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We  Make 


Sealing  Wrapp  ers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Expresb  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


^  Montreal 


0\N/\DA  Paper  Co.  umited 

Toronto  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  B. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPER 

THE  LEVI'S,        -         -  TORONTO 


TOflONIO  MILL  STOCK  &  ITllL  CO. 

Paper  MilU: — Communicate  with  us  before  disposing  of 
discarded  Woolen  Felts  and  Dryer  Canvas. 

TORONTO,  Can. 
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pliito  is  quotable  all  the  way  from  5  to  6  cents  per 
pound.  Several  mills  produeinfj  an  extra  strong  pulp 
are  asking  6  cents,  while  sales  of  No.  1  bleached  have 
been  recorded  in  other  quarters  at  5.50  cents  and  of 
No.  2  sulphite  at  5  cents  f.o.b.  pulp  plant.  Newsprint 
sulphite  is  selling  at  around  ^65  per  ton  at  the  pulp 
mill  and  domestic  easy  bleaching  at  $85  to  $90.  Kraft 
of  standard  No.  1  quality  is  held  at  $80  to  $85,  al- 
though southern  kraft  is  available  at  lower  prices. 

Rags. — The  principal  feature  oi  the  rag  market 
this  week  has  been  the  improved  inquiry  for  roofing 
material.  Felt  manufacturers  have  evinced  more  in- 
terest, and  the  firmer  position  of  low-grade  stock  has 
caused  the  better  qualities  of  rags  to  strengthen  in 
sympathy.  No  appreciable  change  in  prices  has  oc- 
curred, but  the  situation  is  marked  by  a  steadier  under- 
tone, and  holders  of  stock  have  been  far  more  in- 
sistent on  the  prices  asked.  The  market  in  the  Middle 
West  is  very  much  firmer  than  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  fewer  dealers  and  packers  in  the  West,  and  with 
less  competition  to  combat,  owners  of  rags  there  are 
better  able  to  hold  for  the  prices  Avanted.  White  rags 
are  selling  locally  at  a  basis  of  between  5.25  and  5.50 
cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  repacked  stock.  Paper  mills 
are  absorbing  only  slight  amounts  of  these  rags,  for 
most  grades  of  whites  go  into  high  quality  paper,  and 
manufacturers  are  not  producing  normal  tonnages  of 
fine  papers.  Thirds  and  blues  are  sought  in  compara- 
tively good  volume,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  bulk 
of  buying  is  being  done  by  consumers  other  than  paper- 
makers.  Prices  range  around  3  cents  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  repacked  blues.    Stockings  are  in  little  demand 


and  are  available  at  2.75  cents  at  the  shipping  point, 
while  cotton  quilts,  batting  and  ganzies  are  quiet. 
Roofing  rags  in  New  York  are  quotable  at  about  1.70 
cents  f.o.b.  for  No.  1  packing,  and  1.50  cents  for  No.  2 
material.  There  is  a  wider  difference  in  prices  on  the 
two  grades  than  usually  exists  owing  to  the  relative 
scarcity  of  No.  1  rags. 

Old  Papers. — Little  business  of  an  important  scope 
is  current  in  the  paper  stock  market.  Low  grades, 
which  have  recently  moved  in  fairly  large  volume,  are 
now  almost  equally  as  dull  as  the  high  qualities,  and 
dealers  and  packers  openly  complain  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  orders  from  mills.  Prices  have  shown 
steady  decline  throughout  the  week.  The  truth  of  the- 
matter  is  that  production,  despite  most  concerns  re- 
ducing their  output,  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
waste  paper  is  a  commodity  which  rapidly  drops  in 
price  once  the  movement  into  consuming  channels  is 
interrupted.  Shavings  of  all  kinds  are  practically 
unsalable  for  the  moment.  Mills  evince  little  or  no 
interest  in  either  hard  or  soft  whites,  while  colored 
shavings  are  virtually  a  drug  on  the  market.  Prices 
are  nominally  around  4  cents  per  pound  on  No.  1  hard 
white,  2.75  cents  on  No.  1  soft  white  and  $1  per  hun- 
dred on  colored  shavings. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — Occasional  sales  of  a  carload 
or  two  of  No.  1  scrap  bagging  are  being  made  at 
prices  I'anging  from  2.00  to  2.121/20  per  pound,  delivered 
mills,  with  the  market  as  a  whole  exhibiting  very  little 
life.  Old  manila  rope  is  firmly  quoted  at  4.25  to  4.50 
cents  f.o.b.  New  York.  Mixed  strings  are  moving  with 
greater  freedom  at  an  average  price  of  about  1.65  cents 
a  pound. 


CoMPAGNiE  Nation  ALE  desPafiers 


CAPITAL      i.Soo.ooo  FRANCS 


I5HES   to   receive    samples   and    prices   from   Ai.anufacturers  and 
Exporters  desirous  of  developing  tlieir  Sale  of  papers  &  toards  in  France. 

THE   "COMPAGNIE   NATIONALE  DE5    PAPIER5  " 

IS  tlie  first  Firm  especially  estatlislied  in  France  for  tlie  direct  dealing  witli 
Printers,    Editors,    and    Consumers    of    papers    and    toards    of    all  kinds. 


THIS    COMPANY    POSSESSES  AN 
ORGANIZATION    OF    AGENTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  ALL  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  FRANCE 


MAIN  OFFICE  :  PARIS.  53,  Rue  de  Chateaudun  Telegraphic-Address  :  NALPAPIER-PARIS 
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The  Terra  Haute  Paper  Company  are 
Proud  of  Their  Jeffrey  Straw  Carriers 

From  the  wagons  the  straw  is  dumped  on  the  straw  car- 
rier which  extends  out  of  doors,  as  illustrated.  The  load  is 
carried  on  bottom  strand  so  it  can  be  dropped  through  into 
digesters  over  which  the  carrier  passes  inside  the  building. 
From  the  digesters  the  wet  straw  is  dumped  on  another  con- 
veyer, which  carries  it  up  and  over  the  beaters. 

Both  the  wet  and  dry  straw  conveyers  are  made  of  Jeffrey 
No.  516  Round  and  Flat  Link  Chain  with  pipe  attachments 
spaced  at  intervals  of  every  6  feet. 

Let  us  figure  on  your  conveying  requirements. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  &  Warerooms,  MONTREAL 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

•     AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


i 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co, 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market   ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

if  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Muc* :  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Officv  s ,     ^Vhitehall  Bldg.,    17  Battery  Place 
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Fairbanks-Morse 

Induction  Motors 


Sturdy  in  Construction  and  Efficient  in  Operation — no  Joints 
in  the  Rotor — the  end  rings  are  cast  in  place.  We 
recommend  particularly  the  Ball  Bearing  Motors.  They 
save  money.  They  are  efficient  and  clean.  They  require 
only  occasional  lubricating  with  grease.  The  motor  may 
be  mounted  on  wall  or  ceiling  without  changing  the  motor 
frame — the  Ball  Bearings  have  no  distinct  top  and  bottom. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks  -  Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods*' 

ST.  JOHN        QUEBEC         MONTREAL  OTTAWA         TORONTO  HAMILTON 

WINDSOR  WINNIPEG  [  V  )  SASKATOON  CALGARY 

VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 


EDITORIAL 


^    THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE'S  ADVICE. 

In  1916,  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  realizing  the  intimate  relations 
that  must  exist  between  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories in  Montreal  and  the  industry  appointed  a  spec- 
ial advisory  committee  whose  duties  would  be  to  co- 
operate with  and  assist  the  laboratories.  The  work 
of  the  committee  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  little 
has  been  heard  of  its  activities.  Nevertheless  this 
work  has  gone  quietly  on  and  the  services  of  the  com- 
mittee have  already  been  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  staff. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  have  now  reached 
a  critical  point  in  their  existance  and  it  seems  that  the 
opportunity  for  maximum  service  has  come  to  the 
advisory  committee,  provided  the  Forestry  Branch  is 
prepared  and  willing  to  accept  and  make  use  of  its 
good  offices.  The  institution  on  LTniversity  street  has 
for  some  time  past  served  as  a  training  school  for  re- 
searchers for  the  paper  industry  of  Canada  instead 
of  being  the  goal  of  their  ambitions.  A  position  at  the 
laboratories  should  be  a  coveted  one  to  which  men 
should  aspire  and  not  simply  a  stepping-stone  from 
which  to  enter  what  are  now  the  more  attractive  and 
lucrative  positions  in  industrial  work. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  infancy  of  the  research  idea 
in  Canada  when  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of- 
fered about  the  only  opportunity  for  men  desiring  to 
take  up  a  life  of  investigation  work  in  the  problems 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  forest  products.  Indus- 
trial leaders,  however,  have  been  gradually  awakened 
to  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  researches  on  their 
own  problems  and  by  competent  staff  in  their  own 
organization.  This  has  put  a  considerable  strain  on 
the  available  supply  of  properly  trained  men  and 
those  who  have  given  satisfaction  and  produced  re- 
sults have  been  naturally  the  first  to  be  absorbed  as 
positions  have  become  available  in  the  mills  of  the 
Dominion.  The  industrial  concern  is  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  standard  for  measui'ing  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction  and  managers  do  not  hesitate 
to  pay  a  man  what  he  is  worth  measured  in  terms  of 
the  service  that  he  is  expected  to  render.  It  is  logical , 
then  to  suppose  that  a  man  is  worth  as  much  to  the 
T')oiuinion  of  Canada  as  he  is  to  auy  individual  con- 
ceni  and  it  can  therefore  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
a  man  shf)ul(l  he  paid  wluit  his  services  are  worth. 

Government  institutions  do  not  seem  to  proceed 
on  this  basis  and  the  Forestry  Branch  is  not  an  ex- 


ception in  this  regard,  for  we  find  a  communi- 
cation in  the  Journal  of  the  Enginering  In- 
stitute of  Canada  protesting  against  the  fact 
that  clerks  and  stenographers  who  are  ready  to 
take  their  positions  on  leaving  high  school  or  per- 
haps without  even  that  much  education  received  a 
salar.y  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  what  is  offered 
a  graduate  from  an  engineering  institute.  The  work 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  is  important  work 
and  to  carry  it  on  effectively  requires  a  well  paid 
staff.  In  order  to  make  the  work  efficient  the  staff 
should  be  as  permanent  as  possible,  which  cannot  be 
the  case  when  a  man  knows  he  is  able  almost  at  any 
time  to  find  a  position  in  industrial  life  that  will  add 
from  25%  to  50%  of  his  salary.  We  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  pensions  and  other  features  of  the  Gov- 
ernment position  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  there  should  be  some  provision  for  putting  such 
work  as  we  are  discussing  on  a  basis  equivalent  to 
similar  work  in  the  industrial  world  and  to  pay  what 
it  is  worth.  A  research  man  cannot  do  satisfactory 
work  unless  he  is  satisfied  and  is  relieved  of  giving 
much  attention  to  matters  other  than  the  problems  in 
hand  and  unless  a  man  has  a  comfortable  salary 
and  one  that  he  knows  is  appropriate  to  his  position 
one  can  hardly  expect  him  to  be  really  contented. 

Superintendents  of  the  Laboratories  have  not  re- 
mained more  than  three  or  four  years,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  other  positions  in  this  institution.  Fif- 
teen months  ago  the  present  exodus  started  when  0. 
F.  Bryant  resigned  as  chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Division  to  become  superintendent  for  Bennett,  Ltd. 
The  beginning  of  this  year  W.  B.  Campbell,  then  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  laboratories  left  to  be- 
come vice-president  of  Process  Engineers.  H.  N.  Lee 
for  four  years  chief  of  the  division  of  timber  physics 
resigned  last  year  to  take  up  war  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  E.  K.  Mansfield  accepted  a  position  with 
a  large  paper  concern  in  Brooklyn.  The  next  to 
leave  was  Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Laboratories  since  1914  and  who  is 
now  with  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  The  last  departure  that 
we  have  heard  of  is  R.  W.  Hovey,  who  leaves  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division 
to  take  up  research  work  for  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
I'aper  Co.  The  primary  reason  for  these  changes  can 
ill  each  case  safely  be  said  to  be  the  question  of  sal- 
ary. Xo  intelligent  man  expects  to  be  paid  more  than 
he  is  worth,  but  when  an  intelligent  man  is  fully  aware 
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that  hix  service*  are  worth  cousiderably  more  to  some- 
one else  than  hiss  present  employer  has  even  the  in- 
clination to  pay  he  is  quite  likely  to  change  employers. 
One  trouble  with  many  government  positions  is  that 
the  public  does  not  put  a  sufficiently  high  value  on 
the  service  that  is  expected  and  that  should  be  given. 
There  is  an  old  adage  which  says,  "  What  we  get  for 
nothing  is  generally  worth  it,"  antl  it  is  quite  as  true 
to  say  that  if  we  want  satisfactory  service  we  must 
ourselves  set  a  sufficiently  high  value  on  what  we 
want.  Canada  needs  a  $5,000.00  service  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  There  is  no 
more  important  natural  resource  than  the  trees  of  the 
Dominion  and  Ave  venture  to  say  there  is  none  that  will 
pay  more  handsomely  for  investigations  into  the  prop- 
er exploitation  and  use  of  the  forest  and  its  products. 
it;5,000.00  may  not  be  the  full  value  and  probably  is 
not  the  full  value  of  the  services  of  a  first  class  man 
as  superintendent  of  this  important  work,  but  such  a 
salary  would  at  least  indicate  the  importance  that  is 
attached  to  the  position  and  give  assurance  of  reason- 
able permanence  in  the  appointment  of  a  first  class 
man. 

The  advisory  committee  for  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
matter  and  has  recommended  the  names  of  four  men 
who  have  shown  marked  ability  and  who  have  had 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  the  work 
of  the  laboratories  and  who  have  had  the  experience 
that  should  give  them  a  broad  vision  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  service  as  superintendent  of  the  laboratories. 
It  is  earnestly  and  confidently  hoped  that  the  officials 
having  in  hand  the  appointment  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent will  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  select  the  best  man  available. 

REGARDING  COMBINATIONS. 

A  clergyman  in  Winnipeg  has  made  the  assertion 
that  the  Canadian  Press  Association  is  a  combine, 
and  we  find  the  editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press 
taking  issue  with  Rev.  Ivens  in  the  matter.  The 
Free  Press  states  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  a  combine,  but  that  the  Press  Association 
is  the  most  democratic  body  imaginable,  where  any 
newspaper  that  can  pay  its  dues  may  be  a  member  and 
where  each  member  has  one  vote. 

A  different  kind  of  combination  is  touched  upon  by 
the  Financial  Post  of  Toronto  in  an  editorial  note 
Avhich  states:  "The  book  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
Fnited  States  and  Canada,  who  last  year  strengthened 
their  position  very  materially  by  coming  to  a  closer 
understanding  and  adopting  similar  terms  and  prices, 
are  now  considering  similar  relations  with  the  paper 
manufacturers  of  Great  Rritaiu.  The  ultimate  object 
is  the  division  of  territory,  standard  terms,  and  finally 
the  elimination  of  competition,  which  was  quite  keen 
at  times  during  the  war  and  for  many  years  before. 


Should  the  scheme  be  carried  out,  as  it  is  likely  to  be, 
it  will  cjisure  not  only  sure  but  very  generous  divi- 
dends. " ' 

it  woidd  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  Post  got 
any  su(!h  ideas  as  this  as  we  are  reliably  informed  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  it.  In  some  industries 
in  Englaiul  there  have  been  certain  atiialgamations  in- 
tended to  insure  the  operators  against  the  suicidal 
competition  whieh  existed  before  the  war  and  which 
apparently  was  instigated  by  certain  European  pro- 
ducers. This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  clay 
industry,  where  the  prodm-ers  were  cutting  each  others 
tliroats  instead  of  competing  intelligently  with  their 
(lerman  rivals.  Similar  action  might  be  conceived  as 
l)ossible  among  the  paper  makers  of  Great  Britain.  It 
eannot,  however,  be  conceived  even  remotely  possible 
as  between  the  paper-makers  of  Canada  and  those  of 
any  other  country.  If  the  writer  of  the  Post  editorial 
were  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  Canadian  producers 
of  book  and  higher  grade  papers  toward  the  manufac- 
turers of  similar  grades  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land his  remarks  would  have  had  a  very  different  tone. 

AS  IT  LOOKS  TO  US. 

Another  hearing  has  come  and  gone  and  yet  the 
newsprint  question  is  unsettled.  ]^jast  week  Mr. 
I'ringle,  the  Canadian  Paper  Controller,  heard  further 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  cost  of  manufacturing 
newsprint  paper.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  publish- 
ers were  not  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  court 
aiul  obtained  a  reopening  of  the  case  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  which  they  hoped  would  support  their 
contention  that  the  cost  of  paper  should  be  based  on 
the  actual  cost  of  the  materials  that  were  actually 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  particular  bone  of  con- 
tention was  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and  it  was  even 
advocated  that  a  mill  should  take  pains  to  pick  out 
the  cheapest  sticks  in  its  wood  pile  and  convert  them 
first  into  paper  so  that  the  publishers  could  imme- 
diately have  the  advantage  of  any  reduction  in  price 
tluat  might  be  so  effected. 

The  evidence  presented  at  Ottawa  last  week  seemed 
to  have  disturbed  if  not  actually  upset  the  theories 
of  the  publishers  in  regard  to  these  price  reductions, 
especially  relating  to  the  use  of  wood.  A  number  of 
eminent  men  in  the  accounting  profession  were  called 
as  witnes.ses,  and  their  testimony,  which  was  even 
a^ireed  to  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  was  not  at  all  in  line  with 
what  tlie  publishers  had  apparently  hoped  would  be 
brought  forward.  The  evidence  seems  to  support  the 
time  honored  business  custom  which  every  cross-roads 
storekeeper  has  the  intelligence  to  apply,  namely,  to 
increase  his  retail  price  when  the  wholesale  cost  ad- 
vances. He  knows  from  experience  that  when  whole- 
sale costs  decline,  public  opinion  will  force  him  to 
lower  liis  i-etail  prices  and  that  if  he  does  not  advance 
liis  price  to  the  consunu^r  when  the  wholesale  price 
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goes  up,  the  psychological  moment  is  passed  and  he 
is  likely  to  be  left  with  high  priced  goods  on  which  he 
will  not  be  able  to  realize  a  necessary  profit. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Pringle  will  make  a  state- 
ment by  the  time  this  magazine  is  mailed,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  make  any  change  in  the  price. 
Tt  seems  that  the  evidence  received  is  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  Judicial  Tribunal,  and  will  be  delivered 
to  them.  Whether  or  not  they  will  require  a  further 
oral  argument  remains  for  them  to  decide,  but  it  is 
liardly  likely  that  a  decision  can  be  arrived  at  before 
the  first  of  June. 

A  phase  of  the  hearing  which  may  be  misunder- 
stood by.  the  public  has  to  do  with  the  price  that  the 
Fort  Frances  Co.,  will  hereafter  charge  for  its  product. 
According  to  newspaper  reports  the  readers  might 
get  the  impression  that  a  change  in  basic  price  of 
newsprint  has  been  made  by  Controller  Pringle.  Such 
is  not  the  ease.  At  the  time  the  basic  price  of  $69.00 
was  made  consideration  was  had  for  the  fact  that  the 
Fort  Frances  Co.,  had  to  pay  a  duty  on  sulphite  pulp 
used  in  its  paper  mill.  This  pulp  is  brought  over  the 
line  from  the  sulphite  mill  located  across  the  river  on 


the  American  side.  A  customs  duty  amounting  to 
$3.15  per  ton  of  newsprint  has  been  paid  by  the  paper 
mill  and  with  other  costs,  apparently  not  sustained 
by  other  mills,  brought  the  cost  of  manufacturing  for 
this  plant  $4.00  higher  than  was  considered  fair  to 
other  mills,  and  the  Fort  Frances  Co.,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  charge  $73.00  per  ton  for  its  product.  Now 
since  the  company  has  been  refunded  99%  of  the 
duty  it  paid  to  the  Canadian  Government,  its  costs 
have  been  reduced  by  $3.12,  and  the  company  has  been 
ordered  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate 
at  which  it  has  billed  paper  to  Canadian  newspapers 
since  July  1,  1918,  from  which  date  the  rebate  of  duty 
has  been  effective.  Naturally  such  extra  payments 
as  newspapers  have  made  are  to  be  refunded.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  found  by  certain  publishers  over 
the  delay  of  the  company  in  making  rebates,  but  the 
company  could  hardly  be  expected  to  hand  back  such 
moneys  until  similarly  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 
It  can  be  hoped  that  this  matter  is  now  satisfactorily 
adjusted  and  we  can  also  hope  for  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  newsprint  difficulty  that  has  kept  a  large 
portion  of  the  Canadian  public  stirred  up  for  the  past 
few  years. 


Discolored  Pulp 

W.  A.  McCUBBIN,  Field  Laboratory  of  Plant  Patho- 
logy, St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Through  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
has  the  pleasure  .  of  introducing  a  new  contributor, 
whose  article  will,  be  found  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  those  who  make  wood  pulp.  Although  the 
word  done  is  limited,  the  indications  are  important. 

During  the  spring  of  1918  attention  Avas  called  by 
n  local  pulp  mill  to  a  difficiilty  they  were  meeting 
in  prodiicing  sulphite  pulp  of  the  requisite  grade  of 
whiteness  from  spruce  stock  AA^hich  appeared  to  be 
of  good  quality.  Since  no  improvement  resulted  af- 
ter changing  the  process  in  various  AA^ays,  the  man- 
agement concluded  that  the  real  trouble  lay  in  the 
stock  itself.  "When  the  logs  Avere  examined  it  Avas 
foimd  that  though  apparently  sound,  the  sap-Avood 
Avas  somcAvhat  discolored,  and  this  discoloration  Avas 
f'ithor  o'piioral  or  in  patches,  or  in  streaks  running  in- 
ward from  the  surface.  All  sorts  of  conditions  AA^ere 
met  AA'ith,  but  in  general  the  dark  colored  portions 
were  present  in  the  sap-Avood  from  a  half  inch  to  an 
inch  in  depth.  Tender  the  microscope  it  AA'^as .  readily 
seen  that  in  all  cases  the  tissue  discoloration  AA'as  as- 
sociated Avith  very  dark  funirus  filaments.  These  in 
themselves  AA^ere  responsible  for  some  of  the  discolora-  ■ 
finn.  but  there  Avas  also  apparent  an  additional  and 
very  marked  broAAOiing  of  the  AA'Ood  tissue  in  their 
iiunindiato  neighborhood.  Here,  then,  Avas  the  source 
of  the  trouble. 

Tt  might' b(>  oNpectcd  t)ia1  the  effect  of  the  ,sulphife 
process  Avould  be  to  bloarh  nut  the  color  from  thesf 
parts,  but  an  examination  of  the  finished  pulp  from 
these  logs  shoAved  that  it  had  not  done  so.  Appar- 
ently the  invading  fungus  has  somcAvhat  the  effect 


that  is  produced  Avhen  Avood  is  turned  into  peat, 
AAdiere  the  color  developed  in  the  woody  tissue  is,  so 
stable  that  it  is  unaffected  by  years  of  ex;posure  to 
AA'ater,  soil  minerals  or  sunlight. 

At  first  glance  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  only  partially  discolor- 
ed sap-Avood  should  have  such  a  profound  effect  on 
the  finished  product,  since  the  centre  of  the  log  Avas 
in  all  cases  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  the  broAA'^n- 
ing.  But  a  little  closer  consideration  shows  that  this 
effect  is  perfectly  natural.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
the  respective  amounts  of  sound  and  discolored  pulp 
Avill  be  proportional  to  the  cross-sectional  areas  in- 
volved. In  a  log  7"  in  diameter  (Avhich  Avas  about 
the  average  size  iised)  the  total  cross-sectional  area 
Avould  be  38.5  square  inches.  If  the  discolored  area 
forms  a  ring  1"  deep  around  the  outside,  the  sound 
Avood  AA-ithin  AA'ould  then  have  a  diameter  of  5".  or  a 
cross-sectional  area  of  19.6  square  inches,  leaving  a 
cross-sectional  area  of  18.9  square  inches  for  the  dis- 
colored area.  In  other  Avords  the  amount  of  pulp 
from  the  outer  discolored  portion  of  such  a  log  is 
almost  equal  to  that  from  the  inner  sound  portion. 

Tt  may  be  of  further  interest  to  note  that  the  pro- 
cess employed  gave  a  much  less  complete  separation 
of  the  fibres  in  the  tissues  AAdiere  the  fungus  -Avas 
Ordinarily  by  this  process  the  fibres  are  Avell  separ- 
ated and  distinct  in  the  resTilting  pulp,  but  in  the 
pulp  made  from  the  affected  Avood  there  are  to  be 
seen  numerous  masses  of  undigested  fibres.  As  these 
masses  in  all  cases  contain  fiingus  filaments,  and  arp> 
more  or  less  broAAmed  it  seeiiis  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  fungus  brings  about  ii;:  the  tjssues  certain  changes 
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which  render  them  someAvhat  resistant  to  the  diges- 
tive process.  The  microscope  further  revealed  in 
the  pulp  from  fungus-infested  tissue  immense  num- 
bers of  fragments  of  the  brown  fungus  filaments. 
These  are  individually  very  small,  but  they  are  num- 
erous enough  to  have  a  quite  appreciable  effect  on 
the  general  color  oF  the  pulp. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  above  that  log  stock 
in  which  the  sap-wood  is  noticeably  invaded  by  fungi 
and  is  streaked,  flecked  or  generally  discolored  in 
conseciuence,  may  be  found  unsatisfactory  for  making 
a  pulp  of  a  fine  degree  of  whiteness;  that  the  fungus 
and  the  wood  browned  by  it  are  likely  to  withstand 
the  sulphite  process,  and  that  the  fibre  separation  in 
such  wood  is  likely  to  be  incomplete. 


The  Forests  of  British  Columbia 

The  recently  published  re])ort  of  the  ( lomiiiission 
on  (Conservation  on  the  forests  of  British  Columbia, 
by  Roland  D.  Craig,  F.E.,  and  H.  N.  Whitford,  Ph.D., 
is  a  comprehensive  work,  well  illustrated  with  maps 
and  photographs.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments,  the  timber 
owners,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  other  in- 
terests, the  authors  secured  very  complete  data  on 
which  to  base  the  estimates.  The  province  was  di- 
vided into  66  districts,  for  which  separate  estimates 
of  the  stand  were  compiled. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  province  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  350  billion  feet  saw-material, 
with  an  additional  16  billion  feet  suitable  only  for  . 
pulp.  In  addition  to  the  estimate  of  the  stand,  the 
report  describes  the  effects  of  the  climate,  soil  and 
topography  on  the  forests,  and  outlines  the  various 
systems  of  tenure  under  which  the  forest  resources 
have  been  alienated.  Interesting  chapters  are  devot- 
ed to  the  description  and  distribution  of  the  various 
species  of  trees  and  to  the  injuries  done  by  insects. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  province  is  355,855  sq. 
miles,  of  which  approximately  200,000  sq.  miles  is 

Coast 

Million 

Species.  ft. 

bd.  measure. 

West,  red  cedar   59,000 

Douglas  fir  ..   64,000 

Spruce  (1)  .  .   14,000 

West,  hemlock   52,000 

Balsam  (2)   19,000 

Lodgepole  pine   20 

West,  yellow  pine  

Yellow  cypress   3,700 

Western  larch  

White  pine   1,100 

Black  Cottonwood   400 


incapable  of  producing  forests  of  commercial  value. 
About  ] 45,000  sq.  miles  lie  above  the  merchantable 
timber-line,  and  on  55,000  sq.  miles  below  the  timber- 
line  the  soil  is  either  so  rocky  or  wet,  or  the  forests 
have  been  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  natural  re-establishment  of  forest  con- 
ditions for  centuries. 

Of  the  remaining  155,855  sq.  miles,  which  is  cap- 
able of  producing  forests,  only  about  28,000  sq.  miles 
— less  than  one-fifth — carries  sufficient  timber  to  be 
classified  as  statutory  timberland.  In  the  interior  of 
the  province,  there  are  areas  of  forest  land,  aggregat- 
ing 23,800  sq.  miles,  which,  though  not  reaching  this 
standard,  carry  between  1,000  b.f.  and  5,000  b.f.  per 
acre,  part  of  which  may  be  utilized.  Only  very  mea- 
gre data  have  been  obtained,  as  yet,  as  to  the  area  of 
land  which  can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
forest  larul  classification  indicates  that  somewhat  over 
5,000  sq.  miles  is  grass  land,  or  very  open  forest, 
some  of  which  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  the 
greater  proportion  is  of  value  only  for  grazing.  In 
addition,  there  is,  perhaps,  from  12,000  to  15,000  sq. 
miles,  cleared  or  under  forest,  which  is  more  valuable 
for  agriculture  than  for  forest  production.  Deduct- 
ing this  potential  agricultural  land,  say  20.000  sq. 
miles,  from  the  total  capable  of  producing  commer- 
cial timber,  there  is  135,855  sq.  miles  of  absolute  for- 
est land  which  should  be  devoted  permanently  to 
forest  production. 

The  timber  on  about  100,000  sq.  miles,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  forest  land,  has  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  over  half  of  the  remaining 
55,855  sq.  miles  the  timber  has  been  seriously  damag- 
ed. It  is  estimated  that  the  province  has  lo.st,  through 
forest  fires,  at  least  665  billion  feet  board  measure.  As 
the  present  total  stand  of  saw  material  in  the  whole 
Dominion  probably  does  not  greatly  exceed  this 
amount,  the  seriousness  of  this  loss,  due  very  largely 
to  public  eareles-sness,  is  apparent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  composition  of 
the  present  stand  of  saw  material : 


Per 
cent. 
27.4 
29.4 

6.7 
24.6 

9.2 
.1 

1.9 

.5 
.2 


Interior. 
Million 
ft. 

bd.  measure. 
18,019 
12,573 
58,375 
12,164 
13,838 
12,130 
4,208 


Total 


3,152 
1,617 
272 


Per 
Cent. 
13.2 
9.2 
42.8 
8.9 
10.2 
8.9 
3.1 

2.3 
1.2 
.2 


bd 


Million 
ft. 

measure. 
77,019 
76,573 
72,375 
64,164 
32,838 
12,150 
4,208 
3,700 
3,152 
2,717 
672 


213,220 

(1)  Includes  Sitka  spruce,  Engelmann  spruce,  w 

(2)  Includes  alpine  fir,  lowland  fir  and  amabilis 

Of  the  species  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  (hemlock,  balsam,  spruce  and  Cottonwood) 
there  is  170  billion  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  243 
million  cords  of  pulpwood.  This  may  be  increased 
to  250  million  cords  by  utilizing  smaller  timber.  As 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
matter  in  eastern  North  America,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  so  considerable  a  supply  may  be  obtained 
in  British  Columbia. 

During  the  Inst  fiv(>  \(';irs  flic  fotiil  cut  in  the  pro- 


349,568 


Per 
cent. 
22.1 
21.8 
20.6 
18.3 
9.5 
3.5 
1.2 
1.1 
.9 
.8 
.2 

100.0 


100.0         136,348  100.0 
hite  si)ruce  and  black  spruce, 
fir. 

vince  has  averaged  only  1,250  million  board  feet.  With 
a  stand  of  350,000  million  board  ft.  of  timber  of  com- 
mercial size,  and  with  other  100,000  sq.  miles  of  land 
on  which  young  forests  are  established  and  Avhich.  if 
protected,  should  produce  from  5,000  million  to  7,000 
million  board  ft.  per  annum,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the 
forest  resources  of  British  Columbia  can,  under  con- 
servative exploitation,  supply  at  least  five  times  the 
present  cut  without  seriously  depleting  the  capital 
stock. 
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Probe  Evidence  Goes  to  Judges 

Up  to  Monday  this  week  at  Ottawa  the  opinion  was 
that  the  Controller  would  give  a  judgment  on  the 
whole  matter  at  Ottawa  either  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  this  week.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
"ruling"  given  by  the  Controller  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  the  Port  Frances  Company 
should  reimburse  western  Canadian  newspapers  to 
the  extent  of  $3.12  per  ton  retroactive  to  July  1  were 
the  most  important  items  of  interest.  The  whole  in- 
vestigation, which  began  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
lasted  day  and  night  until  Saturday  afternoon  was 
largely  based  on  the  technical  inquiry  into  detailed 
costs. 

After  the  Controller  has  given  his  judgment,  the 
whole  newsprint  case  will  then  be  before  the  Judges 
of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  in  appeal. 

The  two  day  and  night  sessions  fairly  reeked  with 
bewildering  sets  of  figures.  Several  witnesses  from 
Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company  gave  evidence  as 
well  as  Col.  Montgomery,  formerly  connected  with 
the  "War  Mission  at  Washington.  In  addition  there 
was  much  expert  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  raAv 
material,  and  its  relation  as  to  the  cost  of  the  finish- 
ed product. 

When  the  inquiry  opened  at  the  Court  House  last 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2  p.m.,  the  usual  roll  call  of 
counsel  was  taken  as  representing  the  various  inter- 
est involved.  It  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  w^hich 
appeared  before  the  Controller  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion. News  interest  in  the  afternoon  session  began 
when  the  costs  of  the  Fort  Frances  mill  came  under 
consideration.  The  Controller,  after  some  time  had 
been  spent,  quoted  costs  for  Fort  Frances  back  to 
early  in  1917  on  the  "average"  principle.  Mr.  W. 
N.  Tilley  immediately  protested  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  before  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time 
had  nothing  to  do  with  1917.  He  went  on  to  refer  to 
what  Mr.  Pringle's  order  setting  the  $69  price  in 
September  last  had  been  based  on  the  costs  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1918,  plus  eight  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Controller  came  right  back  with  an  explana- 
tion, ^ling  Mr.  Tilley  that  when  he  made  the  order 
last  September  he  had  taken  into  consideration  every 
thing  that  had  preceded.  All  of  his  orders,  he  said, 
had  been  interim  orders,  and  as  such  were  subject  to 
revision.  One  of  these  orders  fixed  a  price  of  fifty 
dollars  per  ton. 

The  Controller  drew  Mr.  Tilley 's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  price  fixing  was  a  war  measure,  and  that  it 
could  be  looked  at  as  such  in  a  "broad  way."  Mr. 
Tilley,  in  reply,  said  "We  (publishers)  do  not  want 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  through  throwing  in  costs 
which  have  never  been  checked  up." 

The  Controller  went  on  to  explain  that  all  the 
costs  and  all  the  information  about  the  inquiry  had 
heen  furnished  to  the  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Controller  repeated  that  both  sides  had  had 
all  the  evidence.  Mr.  Tilley  maintained  that  there 
was  no  evidence  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been 
no  investigation  into  the  early  figures.  Mr.  Mont- 
frnmery  said  this  Avas  because  Mr.  Tilley  and  the 
nowsnapers  had  absented  themselves  from  the  inves- 
tiL'ation. 

Later  on  durinu-  the  Thursday  hearing  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery placed  Mr.  F.  G.  Daniels,  general  manager 


of  the  Dominion  Textile  Company,  on  the  stand,  for 
purpose  of  showing  the  entering  into  cost  of  raw 
materials,  as  in  their  relation  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. The  reflex  was  the  principle  or  practice 
used,  in  the  use  of  cotton  as  compared  with  "wood" 
costs.  Mr.  Montgomery  inquired  as  to  the  relation 
or  fixation  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Daniels  said :  The  value  placed  upon  raw  ma- 
terials was  (as  in  reference  to  his  experience)  their 
current  market  or  replacement  value.  As  an  in- 
stance he  told  of  yarn  prices  which  he  said  "rose 
and  fell  practically  in  unison  with  those  of  raw  cot- 
ton." 

Mr.  Tilley  further,  in  his  examination,  went  into 
the  rise  and  fall  of  price,  wanting  to  know  if  he 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  always  came  down 
as  soon  as  the  market  for  raw  cotton.  Mr.  Daniels 
said  it  might  not  necessarily  happen  immediately,  but 
that  there  might  be  minor  fluctuations. 

Fort  Frances  again  to  the  Fore, 

Further  on  Mr.  Phillips  made  the  statement  that 
the  Fort  Frances  Company  had  since  the  beginning  of 
1919  beeili  selling  its  paper  in  the  United  States  at  a 
price  of  $78  per  ton,  and  has  contracts  lasting  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  question  of  the  diversion  of  power  was  gone 
into,  and  Mr.  Phillips  put  Mr.  0.  Zoellner,  engineer 
for  the  Fort  Frances  company  on  the  stand,  to  show 
that  last  year  an  average  of  slightly  more  than 
4,000  H.P.  was  retained  for  use  in  Canada.  An  agree- 
ment betwen  Fort  Frances  and  the  Crown  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Phillips,  providing  that  4,000  H.P. 
should  be  retained  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Counsel  for  the  newspapers  contended  that  there 
were  other  statutes  that  provided  that  there  should 
be  an  equal  or  fifty-fifty  division,  with  a  surplus  of 
1,000  H.P.  being  kept  on  the  Canadian  side.  Mr. 
Phillips  admitted  that  there  was  more  than  half  of 
the  power  being  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Further  on  the  Controller  remarked  that  according 
to  the  figures  of  Mr.  Clarkson  that  Fort  Frances  had 
made  a  profit  of  $15.61  per  ton  during  the  July-No- 
vember period,  without  allowing  for  cost  deductions 
which  the  publishers  claim  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
average  profit  for  Fort  Frances  from  March,  1917, 
to  November,  1918,  Avas  given  to  be  $8.72  per  ton. 

A  night  session  was  held  Thursday  night. 

On  resuming  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Dahlb&rg,  con- 
tinuing on  the  question  of  the  diversion  of  power, 
said  that  in  1917  the  Canadian  Government,  fearing 
a  repetition  of  the  flood  of  1916,  had  ordered  the 
flood  gates  opened.  Instead  of  1917  being  a  flood 
season,  it  had  been  a  dry  season,  and  consequently 
a  diminishing  of  Avater  poAver. 

Not  An  Ally. 

Mr.  EdAvard  Beck,  a  Avell  knoAvn  newspaperman, 
and  noAv  publicity  agent  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, Avas  called  to  the  Avitness  stand  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  to  tell  of  his  going  to  Fort  Frances  in  April, 
1917,  to  see  the  wastage  of  water  owing  to  the  flood 
gates  being  kept  open  by  the  Government's  order.  He 
testified  that  he  had  seen  the  gates  open  and  water 
o-oing  to  Avaste.  When  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tilley, 
he  said  that  he  Avas  not  at  present  connected  Avith  the 
Fort  Frances  Company.  "Or  Avith  allied  interests?" 
asked  Mr.  Tilley.    "Not  so  far  as  I  knoAv  with,  allied 
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interests,"  replied  Mr.  Beck,  who  further  went  on  to 
explain  that  Fort  Frances  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Association  which  employed  him. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Taylor,  Mr.  ('lark.son's  assistant  auditor, 
followed,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson, 
assisting  Mr.  Tilley.  During  the  course  of  his  evi- 
dence he  said  that  if  the  power  developed  on  the 
Canadian  side  had  been  divided  on  an  equal  or  "fifty- 
fifty'  basis  it  would  have  manufactured  one  thous- 
and more  tons  of  groundwood  than  that  required  by 
Fort  Frances  from  July  to  November  inclusive  in 
1918.  The  purpose  of  this  evidence^  was  to  show  that 
if  the  groundwood  had  been  manufactured  through 
the  power  which  was  diverted  it  would  not  have  add- 
ed to  or  swelled  the  high  cost  of  purchased  ground- 
wood. 

The  Principle  of  Price  Fixing. 

The  principles  of  price  fixation  were  taken  up.  Mr. 
George  H.  Montgomery,  K.C.,  placed  Col.  H.  H. 
Montgomery  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness. 
George  H.  Montgomery  wanted  to  know  of  Col. 
Montgomery  what  general  principles  had  been  adopt- 
ed as  regarding  the  cost  of  raw  material  that  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  given  commodity.  Mr. 
Tilley  immediatedly  objected,  claiming  that  the  news- 
print inquiry  was  not  concerned  with  what  had  been 
done  in  price  fixing  by  anybody  else.  After  some  ar- 
gument, Mr.  Pringle  said,  "T  think  I  ought  to  hear 
the  principles  on  which  the  United  States  fixed 
prices." 

Col.  Montgomery  said  that  as  far  as  possible  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  take  in  the  raw  material 
going  into  the  products  at  current  market  prices,  un- 
less in  the  opinion  of  the  price  fixers  there  had  been 
a  manipulation  or  stimulation  of  the  market,  which 
did  not  justify  such  a  course.  Col.  Montgomery  was 
later  asked  if  there  were  manufacturers  who  had  an 
accTimulation  of  stocks  purchased  or  produced  at 
less  than  current  rates.  "Some  at  less;  some  at 
more,"  replied  witness. 

To  establish  a  possible  equitable  basis  they  had  to 
disregard  old  costs  and  apply  current  costs.  In  the 
case  of  the  largest  steel  producer  in  the  United  States, 
their  actual  costs  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  ruling 
market.  This  steel  producer  owned  practically  all 
the  sources  of  raw  material,  and  his  book  costs  were 
only  a  fraction  of  the  market  price.  Some  other  steel 
producers  had  to  buy  their  raw  material  and  the 
price  fixers  had  to  fix  a  fair  price  for  all. 

"Witness  was  asked  if  he  had  dealt  with  price  fixa- 
tion where  wood  was  concerned.  Newsprint  was  not 
among  the  products  under  his  control,  but  in  the  case 
of  acetate  of  lime  he  had  allowed  current  costs  for 
Avood.  "We  were  not  guaranteeing  that  we  would 
take  their  (manufacturers')  products  for  a  specified 
time,  and  as  we  were  not  going  to  reimburse  them  in 
the  future  for  the  present  high  costs,  we  felt  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  take  in  the  wood  at  current  market 
prices,"  said  Col.  Montgomery. 

In  copper,  for  instance,  when  fixing  a  price  of  26 
cents  per  pound  the  method  was  to  get  a  report  on 
each  mine  found  to  be  above  24  cents  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  most  of  these  turned  out  to  be  produc- 
ing at  a  loss  even  before  the  war,  and  as  26  cents  gave 
h  profit  to  the  majority  of  the  mines,  that  figure  was 
fixed. 

The  rule  was  to  give  the  companies  as  much  profit 
as  they  had  made  in  pr.ifitable  periods  before  the 


war,  but  at  the  end  of  1918  costs  had  increased  so 
that  original  profits  under  price  fixation  were  of 
course  reduced. 

"Quibbling  figures,"  was  the  term  applied  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Sabbaton,  assistant  manager  of  the  Laurentide 
mills,  to  the  deductions  asked  by  the  newspapers, 
when  he  was  later  called  to  the  stand.  The  charge 
of  $106,000  charged  into  a  period  of  twelve  months 
for  river  and  stream  improvements  was  gone  into  by 
Mr.  Tilley.  Mr.  Sabbaton  explained  the  yearly  in- 
creasing charges,  and  attributed  them  to  bigger 
drives,  and  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  food.  He 
asserted  that  newsprint  costs  got  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  production  when  such  materials  as  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  are  maTuifactured  in  larsrer  quan- 
tities than  are  required  for  newsprint,  and  the  sur- 
plus sold  or  otherwise  u.sed.  Mr.  K.  S.  Coleman,  of 
the  St.  Maurice  mill,  later  gave  evidence  corroborat- 
ing Mr.  Sabbaton  on  this  point. 

During  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sabbaton  considerable 
amusement  was  caused  in  court  when  he  told  of  the 
days  when  "wasteful  methods"  u.sed  to  prevail  at 
the  mills  before  "screenings"  etc.,  was  utilized.  He 
cited  one  instance  where  so  many  knots  had  been 
dumped  into  a  river  that  they  were  now  being  re- 
covered, and  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
This  caused  Mr.  Tilley  to  remark,  "and  sold  to  us 
at  $69  a  ton." 

The  Fort  Frances  Tariff  Drawback. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  chief  matter  of  interest 
was  that  of  the  "ruling"  of  the  Controller  regarding 
the  distribution  of  the  "drawback"  on  the  Fort  Fran- 
ces mill,  whereby  the  price  for  Fort  Frances  was  re- 
duced from  $73  per  ton  to  $60.88.  a  reduction  of  $3.12 
per  ton,  as  provided  for  when  the  extra  margin  was 
allowed  over  the  $69  set  for  other  Canadian  mills. 

The  first  ruling  of  the  Controller  was  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3.1.5  per  ton,  but  through  Mr.  Phillips' 
pleading  for  the  three  cents  involved  on  the  one  per 
cent  of  the  duty  not  rebated,  the  figure  was  brought 
down  to  $3.12.  ' 


GOOD  TIMES  AT  IROQUOIS  FALLS. 

One  of  the  important  social  events  on  the  calendar 
for  the  Abitibi  people  is  the  Paper  Makers'  Ball  on 
Easter  Monday  night.  The  event  this  year  was  es- 
pecially delightful,  and  the  attendance  was  so  large 
that  the  stage  had  to  be  removed  from  the  hall.  A 
pleasing  feature  of  the  ball  Avas  the  prize  waltz,  which 
was  won  by  Miss  Maud  Scherman  and  Mr.  Harry 
Buncke,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  service 
with  the  American  military  forces. 

To  .show  the  ingenuity  of  the  paper  makers  in  get- 
ting up  something  interesting  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
gram we  give  the  names  of  the  waltzes,  one-steps 
and  fox-trots  which  were  applied  to  these  dances 
by  the  paper  makers.  When  the  pulp  makers  have 
their  chance  we  expect  to  see  an  equally  interestuig 
set  of  musical  selections.  These  are  the  names  the 
paper  makers  picked  out : 

Dance  Program. 

Felt  Mark:  Put  on  Wire:  Wash  Felts;  Lumps 
Running:  Water  Drops:  Around  the  Dryers;  Nothing 
"to  Itf:  Another  Skip:  Scav  Wire:  Dandy  Mfari. 

Throwing  Hay — Refreshments.  \ 

Spot  on  Wire;  Belt  Breaking:  1  Would  Have  Got  it 
Over  If;  Soft  Edge;  Slitters  Jumped;  Too.'.'j^fuch 
Moisture;  Last  One  Stuff  Gate;  Change'  flitters; 
The  12  to  8;  Shut  Her  Down. 
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Census  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1917 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
RAW  MATERIALS. 
Raw  Materials  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood-Pulp. 

Tables  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  deal  exclusively  with  the 
wood  used  in  pulp  manufacture,  forming  the  principal 
or  primary  raw  material.  Table  VIII  treats  of  those 
of  a  secondary  nature  which  are  used  with  wood  in  the 
luauufacture  of  chemical  pulp. 

Table  III. — Pulpwood  by  provinces — 1916  and  1917 
(omitted). 


The  consumption  of  pulp-wood  in  all  mills  making 
pulp,  whether  purchased  or  cut  from  own  limits,  was 
2,104,334  cords  of  the  value  of  $18,817,483  in  1917 
as  compared  with  1,764,912  cords  valued  at  $13,104,458 
in  1916  and  1,405,836  cords  valued  at  $9,426,217  in 
1915,  or  an  increase  of  688,498  cords,  or  nearly  49.7 
per  cent.,  in  the  two  year  period.  The  average  price 
per  cord  was  $6.71  in  1915,  $7.42  in  1916,  and  $8.94  in 
1917,  an  increase  of  $2.23  per  cord  or  nearly  33.2  per 
cent,  in  the  two  years. 

The  order  of  importance  of  the  five  provinces  re- 


Table  IV.— Pulpwood  by  Kinds  of  wood— 1916  and  1917. 


Kinds  of  wood 


No.  of 
firms 
reporting 
1917. 
No. 


Qu  antity. 


1916. 

Cords. 


1917 
Cords. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 
1917 
PC. 


Total 
value. 
1917 


Aver,  value 
per  cord. 


1916 
$  et. 


1917 
$  ct. 


Total  

  73 

1,764,912 

2,104,334 

100 

0 

18,817,483 

7 

42 

8 

94 

  41 

1,203,557 

1,678,656 

79 

7 

14,711,131 

7 

66 

8 

76 

Balsam  Fir   . 

  18 

433,154 

309,515 

14 

7 

3,040,396 

7 

31 

9 

82 

Hemlock  

  ..  7 

82,307 

101,321 

4 

8 

950,175 

5 

88 

9 

73 

  1 

5,786 

0 

3 

39,132 

6 

76 

Poplar  

  4 

6,177 

5,168 

0 

2 

43,647 

6 

76 

8 

54 

Pine  

  1 

39,717 

2,850 

0 

1 

25,650 

4 

84 

9 

00 

Cedar   

  1 

1,038 

* 

7,352 

7 

08 

*Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Table  VI. — Materials  used — Pulpwood  Consumption  by  Kinds  of  Wood  and  Classes  of  Mills,  whether  pur- 
chased or  cut  from  own  limits. 


Kinds  of  wood  by  provinces 

Pulp  Mill.1 
Moulins  &  pulpc 

Pulp  and  Paper 
Moulins  ^  pulpe 

Mills 

et  ^  papier 

All  mills  making  wood-pulp 
Tous  moulins  faisant  la  pulpe  de  hois 

Purchased 
Achet6 

From  own  limits 

Coup6  sur  "limites" 
appartenantes 

Purchased 
Achet6 

From  own  limits 

Coup6  Bur  "limites" 
appartenantes 

Purchased 
Acliet6 

Fiom  own  limits 

Coup6  sur  "limites" 
appartenantes 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Value 

cords 

Value 

cords 

Value 

cords 

cords 

Value 

cords 

Value 

cords 

Quantite 

Valour 

Quantity 

Valeur 

Quantity 

Valeur 

Quantity , 

Valeur 

Quantitt, 

Valeur 

Quantity 

Valeur 

cordes 

cordes 

cordes 

cordes 

cordes 

cordes 

$ 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

11,98S 

76,801 

33,590 

230,940 

31, SSI 

176,048 

57,688 

484,974 

43,536 

252,849 

91,278 

715,914 

11. Ho 

71,761 

19,354 

130,819 

7,179 

48,215 

29,247 

245,581 

18,324 

119,976 

48,601 

376,400 

840 

5,040 

14,236 

100,121 

21,223 

109,308 

24,403 

209,732 

22,063 

114,348 

38,639 

309,853 

363 

1,702 

363 

1,702 

1,748 

9,471 

4,038 

29,661 

1,748 

9,471 

4,038 

29,661 

Cedar  

1,038 

7,352 

1,038 

7,352 

32,188 

232,428 

73,398 

501,054 

32, 188 

232,428 

•73,398 

501,054 

27,664 

199,414 

58,277 

399,411 

27,604 

199,404 

58,277 

399,411 

2,48S 

18,162 

15,051 

'  101,132 

2,488 

18,102 

15,051 

101,132 

2,036 

14,862 

70 

511 

2,030 

14,862 

70 

5)1 

17,121 

122, 451 

1.250 

11,000 

17,124 

122,451 

1,250 

11,000 

16,260 

117,813 

1,250 

11,000 

16.260 

117,183 

;,250 

11,000 

354 

1,578 

354 

1,578 

500 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

10 

60 

10 

60 

56,218 

734, «»6 

149,850 

1,170,720 

120,955 

1,621,927 

402,668 

3,903,012 

183,173 

2,356,623 

5.52,618 

5,073,732 

52,112 

695,036 

132,840 

1,017,630 

119,690 

1,505,649 

3.54,634 

3,232,362 

171,802 

2,200.685 

487, 474 

4,249,992 

1,167 

12,730 

3,253 

53, 100 

31,507 

377,947 

4,420 

65,836 

31,507 

377,947 

17,010 

1.53,090 

2,895 

51,271 

16,527 

292,703 

2,895 

51,271 

33,537 

445.^93 

89 

1,274 

1,117 

11,907 

1,206 

13,181 

2,850 

25,650 

2,850 

25,650 

Quebec    

4«,245 

370,084 

417.314 

2^578,378 

217,037 

2,214,900 

429,243 

4,388,079 

263,282 

2,584,984 

816,587 

6,966,448 

36,676 

319.036 

389,471 

2,379,944 

133,157 

1,3.50,067 

289,800 

2,987,403 

169,. 33 

1,669,103 

6,9,271 

5,307,347 

9,669 

51,048 

27,873 

•  198,434 

79,679 

832,482 

138,474 

1,393,777 

89,348 

883,530 

166,347 

1,592,211 

.1,281 

8,437 

300 

2,100 

1,281 

8,437 

300 

2,100 

2,920 

23,914 

669 

4,790 

2,920 

23,914 

669 

4,790 

«3,760 

1,536,460 

£75,432 

4,492,092 

375,543 

4,012,875 

889  599 

8,776,056 

539,303 

5,549,335 

1,565,031 

13,268,148 

143,757 

1,403,050 

601,192 

3,938,804 

260,026 

2,903,931 

673,681 

6,465,346 

403,783 

4,306,981 

1,274,873 

10,404,150 

13,678 

■  83,524 

42,924 

299,586 

82,932 

885,682 

169,981 

1,771,724 

96,610 

969,106 

212,905 

2,071,290 

3,376 

22,902 

31,316 

253,722 

25,399 

169,016 

41,230 

504,535 

28,775 

191,918 

72,546 

758,257 

99 

1,334 

4,400 

37,623 

669 

4,700 

4,499 

38,857 

669 

4,790 

2,850 

25,650 

2,8.50 

25,650 

1,748 

9,471 

4,038 

29,661 

1,748 

9,471 

4,038 

29,661 

1,038 

7,352 

— >  

1,038 

7,352 
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Table  V.— Pulpwood  by  processes    1916  and  1917. 


No.  of  i'crceut  Aver,  value 

firms  distri-  Total  per  cord. 

Processes.                              reporting.  Quantitv.  hiitioii.  value. 

1917  VJU)  '    lid  7  ]!)17  l!il7  1916  1917 

Cords.  Cords.  P.C.  $  $  ct.  $  et. 

Total                                           78  1,764,912  2,104,334  100.0  18,817,483  7.42  8.94 

MeehauicaJ                                         42  827,258  964,479  45.8  7,787,455  7.63  8.07 

Sulphite                                             25  727,945  855,489  40.7  8,708,317  7.-57  10. 1» 

Sulphate                                              8  201,954  274,646  13.0  2,223,802  6.05  8.10 

«oda                                                    3  7,755  9,720  0.5  97,909  7.32  10.07 


1.100 
1,116 

1,902 


1,100 
1,116 
1,902 


Table  VII. — Average  number  of  pounds  of  Pulp  prod  aced  per  cord 

British  New 
Kinds  of  pulp  by  processes.  Columbia.  Brunswick. 

Pulp  mills — 

Soda  process    

Sulphate  process   1,198 

Sulphite  process   1,000 

Mechanical  process  

Pulp  and  Paper  mills — 

Soda  process  

Suli^hate  process   968 

Sulphite  process   1,273 

Mechanical  process   2,305 

All  mills  making  pulp — 

Soda  process   

Sulphate  process   1,083 

Sulphite  process   1,137 

Mechanical  process   2,305 

mained  the  same  as  in  1916,  Quebec  leading  with  1,- 
109,869  cords  or  over  half  the  total.  Ontario  was  sec- 
ond with  735,691  cords  or  over  a  third  of  the  total. 
British  Columbia  was  third  with  134,814  cords,  New 
Brunswick  fourth  with  105,586  cords,  and  Nova  Scotia 
last  with  18,374  cords.  The  quantity  of  pulp-wood 
consumed  in  each  province  is  an  increase  in  every 
case  as  is  the  average  value  per  cord  of  wood. 

Spruce  continues  to  lead  all  classes  of  wood,  being 
79.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1917,  balsam  fir  and  hem- 
lock being  next  in  order  of  importance.  These  three 
woods  all  show  increases  from  1916.  Poplar  and  pine 
show  decreases  from  the  preceding  year  and  tamarack 
and  cedar  are  reported  from  British  Columbia  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  wood  used  still  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood-pulp  although  the 
three  chemical  processes  are  making  heavier  demands 
on  the  wood  supply  each  year.  In  1915,  52.9  per  cent, 
of  the  wood  was  used  in  making  ground  wood-pulp. 
In  1916  this  proportion  decreased  to  46.9  per  cent,  and 
a  further  decrease  to  45.8  per  cent,  is  recorded  for 
1917.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  wood  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  does  not  represent 
an  equal  increase  in  the  production  of  pulp  by  these 
methods.  Table  VII,  which  gives  the  average  number 
of  pounds  of  pulp  produced  per  cord  of  wood  by  each 
process,  shows  the  relatively  large  quantity  of  wood 
used  by  the  chemical  processes.  Where  over  a  ton  of 
pulp  per  cord  of  wood  is  produced  on  the  average  by 
the  mechanical  process,  only  1,105  pounds  are  pro- 
duced by  the  sulphate  process,  1,063  by  the  sulphite 
process,  and  only  930  pounds  by  the  soda  process. 

The  mechanical  process  does  not  demand  the  use  of 
the  most  expensive  grades  of  wood,  and  the  average 
value,  $8.07  per  cord,  is  therefore  the  lowest  on  the 


of  Wood,  by  Classes  of  Mills,  1917. 

Nova 

Scotia.     Ontario.    Quebec.  Canada. 


1,818 


1,818 


1.176 

1.1.5S 

772 

1,025 

978 

2.137 

2,023 

2,970 

9.30 

930 

930 

1,101 

1.035 

1,1.51 

1,0.53 

1,1.59 

2,214 

2,008 

2,176 

930 

930 

930 

1,176 

1,063 

1.105 

961 

1,039 

1,063 

2,176 

2,016 

2.043 

list.  Certain  species  such  as  jack  pine  which  cannot 
be  used  to  advantage  in  other  processes  are  useful  in 
making  kraft  pulp  and  the  average  value  of  wood  used 
in  the  sulphate  process,  $8.10  per  cord,  is  also  low.  The 
liest  quality  of  pulp-wood  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  at  $10.18,  and  soda  pulp  at  $10.07  per  cord. 

Table  VII  shows  the  average  number  of  pounds  of 
pulp  produced  per  cord  of  wood  by  each  of  the  pro- 
cesses. For  the  mechanical  process  the  highest  average 
was  2,305  in  British  Columbia  and  the  lowest  1,818 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  average  for  the  Dominion  being 
2,043  pounds  per  cord.  By  the  sulphite  process  the 
highest  average  1,137  pounds  is  again  found  in  British 
Columbia,  and  lowest  961  pounds  in  Ontario,  the  aver- 
age for  the  Dominion  being  1,063  pounds.  The  sul- 
phate process  shows  highest  in  Ontario  with  1,176 
pounds  and  lowest  in  Quebec  with  1,063  pounds,  the 
average  for  the  Dominion  being  1,105  pounds.  The 
soda  process  shows  the  lowest  production,  viz..  930 
pounds  per  cord. 

Other  materials  iised  in  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
pulp  are  given  in  Table  VIII,  and  the  value  represents 
the  cost  of  the  different  classes  as  laid  down  at  the  mill. 
Nova  Scotia,  producing  groundwood  or  mechanical  piilp 
only,  does  not  appear  in  this  table. 

Materials  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper. — The 

materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  shoAvn 
in  Table  IX.  The  quantity  and  value  of  pulp  used, 
whether  produced  or  purchased,  includes  groundwood, 
617,029  tons  with  a  cost  valuation  of  $9,984,597:  sul- 
phite fibre,  239,129  tons  valued  at  $10,613,617:  sul- 
phate fibre  28,822  tons  valued  at  $1,773,029 :  and  soda 
fibre,  6,001  tons  of  a  value  of  $448,746.  The  value  of 
other  matei'ials  used,  such  as  rags,  old  or  waste  paper, 
alum,  etc.,  was  $5,797,445.  The  total  cost  of  all  ma- 
terials used  was  ..$28,617,434. 
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Fuel  Consumption. — Table  X  sIioavs  the  quantities 
and  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  used  in  each 
class  of  mills.  Bituminous  coal  accounts  for  nearly 
94  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  fuel  used.  There 
Avere  988,624  tons  used,  of  which  865,145  were  of  for- 
eign and  123,479  of  domestic  origin.  Of  fuel  oil,  7,- 
287,546  gallons  of  foreign  and  1,393,500  gallons  of 
domestic  origin  Avere  used,  the  total  value  being 
.^^235,211. 

Table  VIII.— Other  Materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Wood  Pulp,  by  Kinds  and  Classes  of 
Mills  for  Provinces,  1917  (abbreviated.) 

All  Mills  Manuf  aetur- 
Kiiids  of  materials  by  provinces    ing  Wood  pulp. 
British  Columbia — 


Ontario — 

Sulphur  .  .  .  

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .  . 

Soda  ash   

Limestone  and  lime  .  . 
Other  misc.  materials  . 

Totals  


Sulphate  of  Soda  .  .  .  . 

Soda  ash   

Limestone  and  lime  .  . 
Other  misc.  materials 

Totals  

New  Brunswick — 

Sulphur  , 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .   .  . 

Soda  ash   

Limestone  and  lime  . 
Other  misc.  materials 

Totals  .  

Nova  Scotia — 

Sulphur   

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .  . 

Soda  ash   . . 

Limestone  and  lime  . 
Other  misc.  materials 


5,869 

139,983 

245 

5,656 

104 

7,476 

10,078 

40,435 

500 

194,050 

5,585 

139,502 

1,565 

38,815 

936 

33,136 

5,634 

72,939 

200,923 

485,315 

Quebec — 

Sulphur  

Sulphate  of  soda  .  . 

Soda  ash   

Limestone  and  lime  .  . 
Other  misc.  materials 

Totals  


Caiiada — 

Sulphur  

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .  . 

Soda  ash  

Limestone  and  lime  . 
Other  misc.  materials 

Totals  


17,261 

439,743 

3,955 

91,304 

1,034 

32,630 

18,430 

204,014 

834,521 

19,389 

475,942 

25,431 

300,856 

3,643 

139,880 

57,193 

195,218 

863,392 

1  975  288 

48,103 

1,195,170 

31,196 

436,631 

5,717 

213,122 

91,335 

512,606 

1,899,336 

4,256,865 

Totals    

Table  X. — Fuel  Consumption  for  Classes  of  Mills  by  Provinces,  1917 


Table  IX. — Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Pa- 
per by  Kinds  and  Classes  of  Mills  for  Canada, 
1917  (abbreviated.) 

All  classes  of  mills 

Kinds  of  materials. 

Total  for  Canada  

Ground  wood  pulp  .  .  . 

Soda  fibre  

Sulphite  fibre  

Sulphate  fibre  

All  other  materials  .  . . 


making  Paper. 
92,973  28,617,434 


29,837 
1,680 

59,893 
1,563 


9,984,597 
448,746 
10,613,617 
1,773,029 
5,797,445 


Totals  for  Canada — 


Canadian. 


(Abbreviated.) 

Foreign. 


Quantity. 
15,560 
17,350 
90,569 


Bituminous  coal,  slack,  ton   . .    .  . 
Bituminous  coal,  lump,  ton   .  .    .  . 
Bituminous  coal,  run  of  mine,  ton 

Anthracite  coal,  lump,  ton    

Anthracite  coal,  dust,  ton    

Coke,  ton    

Gasoline,  gal   1,700 

Oil  (fuel)  gal   1,393,500 

Wood,  cord   47,906 

Gas,  m.e.ft    

Other  fuel    


Value. 

98,685 
158,968 
625,088 


570 

29,517 
120,527 

12,727 


Quantity. 
292,492 
194,906 
377,747 
964 
6,826 
30 
63,400 
7,287,546 


Value. 
1,999,267 
792,739 
3,032,458 
12,010 
36,230 
601 
18,220 
205,594 


(To  lie  Continued.) 


MR.  BECKER  IS  OPTIMISTIC. 

The  Paper  Maker  and  British  Trade  Journal 
prints  a  recent  interview  with  Becker  and  Co.  Mr. 
Becker  believes  tlie  Swedish  manufacturers  are  mis- 
representing the  wood  pulp  situations  by  making 
statements  that  would  lead  papermakers  to  think 
there  is  a  shortage  of  wood-pulp,  but  says  that  under 
normal  conditions,  with  sufficient  coal  and  tonnage 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland  could  deliver  pre-Avar 
production,  if  not  more.  He  also  intimates  that  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  been  deliberately  in- 
flating the  price  of  pulp,  and  that  costs  mentioned 
arc  alisnni.  ^Iv.  Becker  also  believes  that  there  is 
no   fouiuhition   for  the   recent  statoments  of  invest- 


ment of  German  capital  in  Swedish  mills,  because  the 
rate  of  exchange  would  make  it  particularly  impos- 
sible for  the  German  to  buy  up  interests  in  SAveden, 
Avhereas  Swedish  financiers  can  buy  in  German  in- 
vestments at  about  half  price. 

Mr.  Becker  is  most  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the 
pulp  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  states  that  Eng- 
lish and  French  paper  makei'S  can  rest  quite  easy 
Avhile  the  Scandinavian  waterfalls  and  ti-ees  con- 
tinue to  charge  so  much  extra  for  performing  their 
natural  functions,  and  take  such  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  fall  of 
freights  as  to  raise  their  cost  of  production  30  kr. 
per  Avet  ton  of  mechanical  and  60  or  70  kr.  per  ton 
nf  snlpbite  pnlp. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp,  paper  and  pulpwood  for 
February,  3919,  amounted  in  value  to  $8,777,227,  as 
a*?ain.st  $4,402,456  for  February,  1918,  an  increase  of 
almost  100  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  by  printing  paper,  of  which 
797,708  cwt.,  valued  at  $2,278,166,  weve  exported  in 
February,  1918,  as  against  1,242,674  cwt.,  valued  at 
$4,305,099  in  February,  1919.  February,  1918,  was 
one  of  the  months  to  which  the  $60-a-ton  price  for 
newsprint  paper,  fixed  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  agreement,  applied,  while  the  February, 
1919,  fixed  price  was  $75.05  a  ton,  which  accounts 
for  some  of  the  increased  value. 

Exports  of  chemical  pulp  were  366,371  cwt.,  valued 
at  $1,260,024,  in  February,  3918,  and  491,016  cwt., 
valued  at  $1,916,828  in  Fel)ruary,  ]919.  Groundwood 
exports  fell  off  $3,824  in  value  for  the  month,  147,030 
cwt.,  valued  at  $222,245,  being  exported  in  February, 

1918,  against  164,673  cwt.,  valued  at  $217,421  in  Feb 
ruary,  1919. 

Exports  of  unmauufaetured  pulpwood  in  February, 

1919,  totalled  145,747  cords,  valued  at  $1,411,100  as 
against  36,515  cords  in  February,  1918,  valued  at 
$359,486,  an  increase  for  1919  of  nearly  300  per  cent, 
a  significant  showing  in  view  of  the  agitation  for  a 
removal  df  the  restrictions  against  the  export  of 
pulpwood  cut  from  Crown  lands.  The  145,745  cords 
of'  pulpwood  exported  in  February,  1919,  were  cap- 
able of  producing  97,163  tons  of  newsprint  paper, 
which,  at  the  export  price  of  $75  a  ton,  would  have 
l)rought  into  Canada  $7,287,025,  instead  of  the  $1,411,- 
100  received,  had  the  wood  been  manufactured  into 
paper  here  and  exported  in  that  form. 

The  detailed  figures  follow : 

Month  of  February.  1918.  1919. 

Papers  and  mfrs.  of  $2,560,701  $5,231,878 

Chemical  pulp   1,260,024  1,916,828 

Mechanical  pulp   222,245  217,421 

$4,042,970  $7,366,127 
Pulpwood   359,486  1,411,100 


1917. 


$4,402,456  $8,777,227 


1918. 


1919. 


Eleven  months. 
Paper  and  mfrs. 

of  $22,381,067  $32,985,106  $43,195,197 

Chemical  pulp  .    12,266,447  17,223,731  28,184,972 

Mech.  pulp  .   .      5,794,326  5,886,394  4,253,361 


Pulpwood 


$40,441,842 
6,025,886 


$56,095,231 
7,778,758 


$75,633,530 
13,978,457 


$46,467,728    $63,873,989  $89,611,987 


INTERNATIONAL  MILLS  CLOSED  BY  STRIKE. 

Glen  Falls,  N.Y.,  May  12. — The  situation  in  the 
strike  of  the  pidp,  sulphite  and  paper  mill  workers 
union  and  mechanics  in  the  32  plants  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  is  unchanged  to-night.  Presi- 
dent Burke,  of  the  union,  to-day  notified  General 
Manager  Allen  Curtis,  of  the  company,  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  men,  but  no  reply  has  been  received. 
The  locals  to-day  agreed  to  permit  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  return  to  work  to  assist  the  paper 
makers  in  running  off  stock  in  the  vats  so  that  it 
would  not  spoil.  This  required  only  a  few  hours, 
mid  the  members  of  the  mechanics'  organization,  em- 


makers  as  well  then  left  the  plants.  To-night  vir- 
lually  all  of  the  mills  had  suspended  07)crations  com- 
pletely. In  Palmer  Falls,  Fort  Edward  and  other 
places  the  paper  makers  have  voted  not  to  return  to 
work  until  the  demands  of  the  strikers  are  met. 

Five  thousand  members  of  the  International  Bro- 
therhood of  Pulp  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
and  the  members  of  the  mechanics'  organibation,  em- 
ployees of  the  International  Paper  Company,  went 
on  strike  Monday. 

The  company  had  offered  an  increase  of  approxim- 
ately 10  per  cent  in  wages  to  take  effect  today,  but 
this  was  refused. 

The  men  demanded  increases  of  from  eight  to  ten 
cents  an  hour.  The  company's  offer  was  from  four 
to  six  cents  and  an  eight  hour  day.  The  mechanics 
demanded  60  cents,  and  were  offered  55  cents. 

The  strike  situation  so  far  as  the  union  is  concerned 
is  to  be  handled  by  H.  W.  Sullivan,  of  Orono,  Maine, 
first  vice-president,  who  took  charge  of  the  interna- 
tional headquarters  in  Fort  Edward  to-day,  when 
President  Burke  left  with  President  J.  T.  Carey,  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  confer  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

Patience  Has  Ended. 

Before  starting  for  Canada,  Mr.  Burke  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  this  strike  is  largely  physcho- 
logical  in  its  nature.  The  men  have  gotten  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  the  last  year  over  repeated  delays 
in  receiving  decisions  from  the  War  Labor  Board 
until  the  breaking  point  has  been  reached,  and  they 
are  simply  determined  to  cease  work  until  some  kind 
of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  wage  question 
has  been  effected.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  at 
the  conference  with  the  company  in  New  York  we 
did  not  have  time  to  have  delegates  from  the  local 
unions  in  attendance." 

President  Burke  was  opposed  to  a  strike  until  fur- 
ther conferences  could  be  had  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  company. 


LATEST  STRIKE  NEWS. 

A  threatened  strike  was  averted  Tuesday  by  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  at  Glens  Falls,  by  granting  mechanics 
60  cents  an  hour,  and  other  workers  a  flat  increase 
of  five  cents  an  hour.  Independent  negotiations  were 
conducted  between  the  company  and  representatives 
of  the  men. 

The  "War  Labor  Board  has  informed  John  P.  Burke. 
President  of  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Work- 
ers, that  the  war  will  not  be  over  till  the  peace  treaty 
is  ratified,  and  that  if  the  fact  that  the  wage  agree- 
ments made  for  the  period  of  war  were  not  honored 
by  organized  labor  generally,  such  reasoning  as  that 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  Avorkers  would  have  brought 
industrial  chaos. 


NORWAY'S  PAPER  MILLS  CLOSE. 

Christiania,  May  13. — Norwegian  paper  mills  have 
stopped  working  wholly  or  partially,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  new  restrictions  on  paper  imports  to  Eng- 
land. Hardly  any  mills  have  orders  in  hand.  It  is 
said  that  the  British  restrictions  will  be  Avithdrawn. 
in  six  or  eight  months,  but  long  before  then  all  Nor- 
wegian paper  industries  will  have  to  close  down. 
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The  price  stabilization  plan  through  which  the  In- 
dustrial Board  of  the  Commerce  Department  was  to 
bring  a  lower  level  of  prices  and  to  stabilize  them  at 
a  point  Avhich  would  encourage  buying  and  bring 
c|uiek  industrial  and  economic  adjustment  to  peace 
conditions  is  at  an  end.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Red- 
fiel  dannounced  last  Friday  that  the  resignation  of 
"Chairman  George  N.  Peek  and  the  full  membership 
of  the  Industrial  Board  had  been  accepted.  They 
had  all  turned  in  their  resignations  on  April  22,  due 
to  the  attitudV  6f  Director-General  of  Railroads 
Hines,  whose  determined  opposition  to  the  price 
schedule  fixed  for  steel  caused  a  controversy  that  di- 
vided the  President 's  Cab iiiet.  The  President  was 
appealed  to  in  Paris,  and  at  his  suggestion  another 
effort  to  obtain  an  agreement  was  made.  This  was 
attended  with  failure,  the  result  being  that  prices  in 
general  have  not  at  all  been  loAvered,  but  have  even 
shown  a  decided  upward  trend.     ,  >-  . 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  this  week  at  the  Traymore  Ho- 
tel, Atlantic  City,  N.J.  It  is  expected  that  every  firm 
in  the  association  will  be  represented. 

The  newly  organized  Fort  Howard  Paper  Company 
has  planned  the  construction  of  a  paper  mill  at  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  expendi- 
tm-e  of  $200,000  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  plant, 
the  machinery  and ;  other  necessary  equipment  alone 
requiring  an  outlay  of  $150,000.  Operations  will  he 
started  with  one  paper  machine.  Officers  of  the  Fort 
Howard  Paper  Company  are :  Samuel  H.  Cady,  presi- 
dent; Ludolf  M.  Hansen,  vice-president;  Austin  E. 
Cofrin,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Union  Alliance  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
has  just  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  at  $100,000. 
L.  F.  Mentz,  J.  S.  Regan,  and  R.  T.  Woodruff,  of  257 
West  92nd  street,  New  York  City,  are  the  incorpora- 
tors.   The  concern  will  deal  in  pulp  and  paper! 

According  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  officers  of 
the;  United  States  Playing  Card  Company,  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  concern  for  1918  were  '|l,089,921.83. 
The  net  earnings  were  given  as  $944,415.24,  after  de- 
ducting reserves  for  depreciation  on  buildings  and 
plant  equipment  of  $145,506.59.  This  net  is  before 
deducting  the  1918  -  federal  taxres.  The  surplus  is 
given  as  $2,226,026.01.  Assets  are. -in  excess  of  .$6,- 
474,000,  consisting  of  cash,  Liberty  Bonds,_  accounts 
receivable,  finished  merchandise,  real  estate,  build- 
ings, equipment  and  the  usual  items,  less  reserves 
totalling  $2,324,670.  .  " 

The  dye  and  chemical  census  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  will  be  made  public 
soon.  The  census  this  year,  it  is  understood,  will  con- 
tain many  names  and  other  data  which  were-omitted 
in  the  past.  , 

The  Paper  Pulp  Underwriters,  Manhattah,  New 
York,  capital,  $10,000,  was  among  the  reeenfincor- 
porations  at  Albany,  Ncav  York.  E.  C.  Hull,  J.  Culp 
and  M.  T.  Harrington  are  the  incorporators. 


Papers  in  'a  damage  suit  have  been  issued  against 
the  Monarete  Paper  Company  of  Michigan,  by  the 
Bryant  Paper  '  Company  and  the  Illinois  Envelope 
Company.  $300,000  is  asked  by  the  former  and  $50,- 
000  by  the  latter,  because  of  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  when  the  Monarch  mill  dam  broke  on 
the  night  of  June  ■  23  last,  wrecking  buildings  and 
machinery.  It  is  charged  that  the  dams  of  the  defen- 
dant were  old,  weak  and  decayed,  and  that  the  gates, 
sluices,  spillways,  flumes  and  flash  work  were  inade- 
quate and  stopped  up.  Due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  in  so  maint^inrng-- th^  dam,  the  Bryant 
company  and  the  ^eiive(lop"e  'eone6rii  allege  that'  dam- 
ages approximating  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the 
action  papers  resulted  to  thfeir  respective  plants  when 
the  Avaters  of  the  Monarch  mill  pond  inundated  them. 
This  suit 'is 'said  to  call  for  the  largest  amount  of 
damages  sued  for  in  the  history  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Valley  paper  industry. 

The  Aniline  Dyes  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  havis  opened 
a  western  branch  office  at  227-233  West  Huron  St., 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  J.  B.  Jones.  The  Aniline  Dyes 
and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  will  carry  a  stock  of  dyestiiffs 
and  chemicals  for  the  paper,  tanning,  textile  and  pa.int 
industries  at  the  ne-vv  branch.  '  ■  ■ 


A.  Vf.  P.  Took  Labor  Into  Confidence. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  has  issued 
its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1918,  showing  a  surplus  after  charges  and  war  taxes 
of  $1,252,629,  equal  to  $10.02 -a  share  earned  on  the 
'$12,500,000  preferred  stock  as  compared  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $150,287,  or  $1.30  a  share  earned  on  the  pre- 
ferred in  1917.  According  to  the  report  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Company  led  the  paper  industry 
in  advancing  prices.  The  concern  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1917,  it  says,  "striving  to  bring  prices 
consistently  into  line  Avith  increasing  manufacturing 
costs.  The  labor  leaders  were  taken  into  our  con- 
fidence, and  the  situation  placed  squarely  before 
them.  It  must  in  justice  be  said  of  them  that  they 
shoAved  a  rare  sagacity  and  breadth  of  view  in  advis- 
ing their  constituents  to  aAvait  a  more  favorable  sit- 
uation in  the  industry  before  pressing  their  demands. 
When  the.  advanced  prices  put  into  effect  July  1  ma- 
terialized into  operating  profits  a  general  advance  in 
Avages  of  approximately  20  per  cent  Avas  granted  as  of 
that  date.  This  relieved  the  tension  in  the  labor  sit- 
uation." 


PAPERMAKERS  STRIKE  AT  RUMFORD,  ME. 

About  200  papermakers  employed  by  the  Continen- 
tal Paper  Bag  Company,  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  Avent  out  on  stirke  at  tAvo 
0  'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  The  me:n  demand  an 
eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  '  wages,  w^hich 
amounts  to  15  per  cent.  They  have  been  Avorking  nine 
hours  a  dav. 


P.  L.  Colbert,  manager  of  the  National  Paper  Co., 
Valleyfield,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last 
Aveek  on  business. 
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Technica 

GOING  TO  KENOGAMI. 

Phuis  for  a  wonderful  trip  up  the  Saguenay  and  a 
fine  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  in  July  are 
rounding  into  shape.  As  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
program,  it  has  been  proposed  to  hold  a  round  table 
discussion  of  the  "Requirements  and  Development 
of  the  Laboratory  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Operation." 
This  is  a  very  timely  subject,  and  should  answer  the 
(piostion  of  many  mills  as  to  whether  and  why  they 
should  have  a  laboratory  or  make  use  of  the  consult- 
ing chemical  engineer. 

The  joint  meeting  at  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
district  will  be  niQst  interesting  and  enjoyable. — 
Watch  for  further  details. 


A  new  member  has  been  added  to  the  Technical 
Section,  Mr.  II.  R.  Dorken,  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
B-10.    Market  for  B.  C.  Douglas  Fir  in  Australia, 

Western  Lumberman,,  1919,  p.  42.  The  forests  of 
Australia,  reduced  by  fire,  logging  and  clearing,  are 
not  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  population ; 
they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  hardwoods  of  the 
eucalyptus  and  acacia  families.  Douglas  fir  is  pre- 
ferred for  building,  owing  to  its  light  weight  and  ex- 
cellent working  qualities;  this  lumber  sells  for  less 
than  the  native  species.  The  annual  consumption  of 
lumber  is  around  one  billion  feet,  of  which  one-half  is 
imported.  Of  the  importations  in  1914,  50  per  cent, 
came  from  the  United  States  and  only  3  per  cent,  from 
Canada.  To  secure  their  fair  share  of  the  business, 
Canadian  mills  must  be  equipped  and  maintained  to 
give  a  dispatch  equal  to  competitive  United  States 
mills;  there  must  be  adequate  organization  and  co- 
operation between  British  Columbia  mills,  and,  in  turn, 
with  United  States  mills,  to  control  the  export  mar- 
ket, with  the  object  of  maintaining  a  profitable  price 
level,  adjusting  the  grades  so  that  the  consumer  can 
get  what  he  can  use,  and  yet  will  take  more  of  the 
log.— C.  L. 

L-0.  Where  some  of  the  (waste)  wood  goes.  Paper 
23  (1919),  No.  25,  p.  15.— (1)  Wood  flour  mad.?  by 
grinding  spruce  or  hemlock  on  the  end  grain,  against 
a  revolving  grindstone,  the  wood  being  kept  in  a  wet 
condition  while  grinding.  Used  with  other  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  linoleum,  and  phono- 
graph records.  (2)  Spent  tan  bark  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shingles  and  roofing  felts.  (3)  Sulphate  or 
kraft  paper  used  in  the  production  of  twine,  rope, 
webbing,  furniture,  reed,  basket  braid  and  rugging. 
(4)  Viscose,  a  wood  product  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fibers  for  wood  silk,  in  greaseproof  sausage  casings 
and  in  protective  covering  for  the  contents  of  candy 
boxes.  In  general  the  wood  is  first  treated  by  the  sul- 
phite process,  the  pulp  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  re- 
sulting in  solutions  on  treatment  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide. The  resultant  substance  is  run  through  dies 
if  strands  are  desired,  or  spread  into  sheets.  A  hard- 
ening solution  is  applied,  after  which  the  viscose  is 
read.y  for  commercial  use  as  silk  fiber  or  protective 
covering. — E.  K.  M. 

M-4.  Paper  Driving  belts.  Anon.  Machinery,  Vol. 
Nxv..  No.  H,  February,  P»l!),  p.  497.— It  is  said  that 
paper  driving  belts  have  been  introduced  into  Gcr- 
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man  workshops.  The  paper  is  cut  into  narrow  bands, 
which  are  then  spun,  and  the  belts  are  made  by  weav- 
ing or  braiding.  Woven  belts  are  of  two  kinds — pa- 
per fabric  and  paper  thread — the  fabric  being  more 
often  used.  The  fabric  is  first  cut  into  bands  about 
12  feet  long,  which  are  subsequently  made  into  the 
desired  width  and  thickness.  A  strengthening  core 
is  interposed,  made  of  either  cotton  or  sheet  metal, 
though  more  recently  the  cores  have  been  made  of 
interwoven  paper  thread  and  metal  wires.  The  core 
is  encased  in  paper  strips  and  the  whole  is  then  sewn 
with  strong  thread.  The.se  belts  are  said  to  be  very 
flexible,  and  to  wear  satisfactorily.  The  tensile 
strength  is  from  560  to  700  pounds  per  inch  of  width. 
— J.  Franklin  Inst. 

R-1.  New  French  pulp  company.  Le  Papier,  22,  No. 
1,  (Jan.,  191!)),  j).  21. — The  Societe  des  Cellulo.ses  dc 
I'Afriipic  Francaise  du  Nord  has  recently  been  incor- 
porated at  Alger,  Algeria,  Avith  a  capital  of  3  million 
francs,  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  paper,  and  al- 
lied products. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  Theory  and  practice  in  papermaking.  By 
James  Strachan.  Paper  23  (1919),  No.  25,  p.  11-12.— 
What  the  practical  papermaker  has  to  learn  from  the 
chemist  and  vice  versa. — E.  K.  M. 


SODA  ASH  IN  CANADA. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  soda  ash  in  Canada 
is  now  50,000  tons.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
lack  of  soda  ash  has  been  felt  by  a  great  many  Cana- 
dian industries  which  were  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies.  Most  of  the  soda  ash  used  came 
from  England,  and,  with  the  war,  Canada  was  prac- 
ticall.v  shut  off  from  supplies.  Now,  however.  Messrs. 
lirunner,  Mond  (Canada),  Ltd.,  have  their  new  plant 
at  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  practically  completed.  The 
town  of  Amherstburg  is  well  situated,  and  the  raw 
products — salt,  limestone  and  ammonia — are  easily 
available.  The  plant  has  one  of  the  large.st  lime  kilns 
known,  being  80  ft.  high.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  soda  ash  plants  in  the  world,  and 
is  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  capacity  may  be 
readily  increased  with  the  demand.  The  company 
produce  their  own  power,  and  obtain  their  salt  from 
wells  practically  at  the  plant.  The  limestone  used  is 
also  taken  from  quarries  on  the  property. — Can.  Chem. 
Jour. 


ONTARIO'S  FOREST  RESOURCES. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  that 
Mr.  Roland  D.  Craig,  of  the  forestry  staff  of  the  com- 
mission, will  commence  at  once  a  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  Ontario,  especially  pulpwoods.  Mr.  Craig 
has  just  returned  from  British  Columbia,  where,  as 
chief  inspector  of  the  Aeronautical  Branch,  Imperial 
Munitions  Board,  he  has  had  under  his  .supers'ision  the 
production  of  spruce  for  aeroplane  construction.  Mr. 
Craig  is  the  author  of  a  report  on  the  forest  resonrMs 
of  British  Columbia,  to  be  published  shortly  by  thf 
Commission  of  Conservation. 


Horizontal,  inclined  and  long  belts  give  much  bet- 
ter effect  than  vertical  and  short  belts. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Consumers 
Casein  Co.,  Limited,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  re- 
cently, a  good  year's  business  was  reported  for  1918. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  "W.  C.  Copping,  St.  Johns,  Que.,  President  and 
Managing  Director;  Vice-President,  C.  N.  Ramsay, 
Toronto;  Secretary,  F.  H.  Gage,  Toronto;  Treasurer, 
I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto.  The  company,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  all  the  coated  paper  plants  in  the  Dominion, 
has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  three  years,  and  in 
that  time  has  worked  up  a  splendid  business  with 
Canadian  dairies.  Before  the  inception  of  the  Cana- 
dian Consumers  Casein  Co.,  most  of  the  purchases 
of  this  commodity  had  to  be  made  through  U.S.  brok- 
ers and  others,  while  a  great  deal  of  casein  was  be- 
ing shipped  out  of  the  country.  By  the  formation  of 
the  organization  a  flourishing  Canadian  industry  has 
been  established  and  the  price  paid  to  producers  for 
casein  at  the  present  time  is  double  to  what  it  was 
three  years  ago. 

G.  G.  Rooker,  has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and  has  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  He  was 
for  two  years  advertising  manager  for  the  Times- 
Journal  of  Fort  William,  and  previous  to  that  was  the 
western  business  representative  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
with  headquarters  in  Winnipeg.  Lieut.  Rooker  re- 
cently returned  from  service  overseas,  with  the  5th 
Battalion.  He  was  wounded  a  couple  of  times  in  the 
leg,  and  saw  severe  fighting  at  Cambrai,  Hill  70  and 
Passchendaele.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
hospitals. 

The  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  along  the  Old 
Welland  Canal  have  been  notified  that  the  water  will 
be  let  out  on  May  23.  This  will  mean  that  while  the 
waterway  is  being  cleaned  out  and  repaired,  the  mills 
in  Thorold,  Merritton  and  St.  Catharines  will  also 
take  advantage  of  the  shut-down  to  overhaul  their 
plants  and  put  them  in  good  shape  for  the  coming 
season. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Health  held  last  week  a  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly carried  that  all  bakers  be  requested  to  wrap  their 
bread  and  other  products  of  the  bakery.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings, Medical  Officer  of  Health,  recommended  this 
cour.se  some  time  ago.  A  conference  will  be  held  with 
the  bakers  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Shanghai,  China,  was  in  Toronto  recently,  and  con- 
ferred with  a  number  of  paper  manufacturers  who 
were  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  trade  possibili- 
ties in  China. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  is  getting  to  be 
very  economical.  It  Avas  stated  that  the  printing 
plant  at  the  Technical  School  would  have  to  be  en- 
larged in  order  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  printing  of 
the  Board.  The  matter  was  discussed,  but  when  it 
was  learned  that  $8,000  would  have  to  be  expended 
for  equipment,  no  action  Avas  taken. 


Sergt.  E.  G.  R.  Clark,  who  has  been  with  the  Cana- 
dian Siberian  Expeditionary  Force,  is  expected  back 
to  Toronto  in  a  few  days.  He  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed home  by  his  many  old  friends  in  the  paper 
trade,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  many  years. 

Richard  Brown,  head  of  the  firm  of  Brown  Bros., 
Limited,  Toronto,  is  not  enjoying  good  health  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  unable  to  come  down  to  business. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  passed  his  85th  milestone  this  week, 
has  resided  in  Toronto  ever  since  184i6,  and  with  two 
of  his  brothers,  established  ten  years  later  the  house 
of  BroAvn  Bros.,  Avhich  is  the  largest  stationery,  ac- 
count book  manufacturing  and  book  binding  firm  in 
the  Dominion.  For  over  sixty  years  Mr.  Brown  has 
Veen  a  leading  and  respected  member  of  the  business 
community  in  Toronto,  and  no  man  has  been  more 
highly  esteemed.  Until  the  last  few  months  he  has 
been  coming  down  to  his  office  regularly  at  least  for 
a  portion  of  the  day,  but  lately  has  not  been  feeling 
well  enough  to  leave  his  home.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  and  in 
recent  years  his  place  on  the  board  has  been  taken  by 
his  son,  T.  Albert  Brown. 

J.  J.  O'Connor,  of  the  Beauharnois  Division  of  the 
HoAvard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  and  for  some  years  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto, 
was  in  Toronto  recently,  and  called  upon  a  number 
of  friends  in  the  trade. 

W.  S.  Hodge,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  To- 
ronto, has  gone  to  England,  where  he  takes  charge 
of  the  London  office  of  the  company,  Avhich  is  locat- 
ed at  Cravenhouse,  Kingsway,  London.  For  nearly 
three  years  this  office  was  managed  by  W.  H.  Sher- 
riff,  AA^ho  recently  returned  to  Canada,  and  Avill  make 
his  headquarters  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Sherriff  lately  re- 
turned after  a  hurried  trip  to  various  centres  in  the 
Avest,  and  is  once  more  on  a  business  visit  to  the  Coast. 
The  firm,  Avho  are  Canadian  selling  agents  for  the 
Wa^'agamack  Co.,  report  that  the  demand  for  kraft 
paper  is  a:etive,  and  that  the  outlook  good. 

The  Camden  Paper  Mills.  AA'hich  are  located  at  Cam- 
den East,  Ont.,  and  have  been  making  manila  Avrap- 
ning  for  some  time,  have  closed  doAvn,  temporarily.  It 
is  stated  that  as  soon  as  certain  reorganizations  in 
the  staff  are  effected  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  in- 
dustiy  resuming  operations. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  have  delayed  sending  the 
fire  rangers  north,  and  they  Avill  not  begin  patrol 
Avork  in  Ontario  until  May  15 — tAvo  Aveeks  later  than 
usual.  The  Avet  season  has  saved  the  province  about 
^1^40,000  in  forest  protective  Avork,  although  it  has 
been  hard  on  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Hon.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests 
and  Mines  for  Ontario,  is  on  an  extended  business 
trip  to  the  North,  and  is  helping  to  initiate  the  great- 
est chain  of  public  Avorks  yet  undertaken  in  a  single 
year  in  Ncav  Ontario.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  visiting  the 
jjifsitp  of  the  Kapu.skasing  paper  plant  and  other  indus- 
ipl  trial  sites. 
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I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  spending  the  past  few 
weeks  at  Ashville,  N.C.,  has  returned  home  much  im- 
proved in  health. 

The  Canadian  P>arking  Drum  Co.,  Limited,  have 
opened  executive  offices  in  the  Royal  Bank  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  B. 
Branch.  Heretofore  all  Canadian  business  was  taken 
care  of  from  the  parent  company's  offices,  The  Fibre 
Making  Processes,  Inc.,  Chicago,  but  the  growth  of 
the  Canadian  business  necessitated^  the  Canadian 
company.  The  new  company  is  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  will  have  at  their  disposal 
the  facilities  and  experience  of  the  large  number  of 
installations  of  barking  drums,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Con- 
tinent by  the  Fibre  Making  Processes  Inc.  Mr. 
Branch  lias  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  manufacture 
and  operation  of  barking  drums,  and  is  already  well 
known  to  the  Canadian  industry. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Lim- 
ited, coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  which 
was  held  recently,  an  encouraging  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  operations  of  the  past  year.  F.  A. 
Ritchie  Avas  re-elected  President  and  Managing  Di- 
rector. C.  N.  Ramsay,  Vice-President,  and  J.  M.  Fin- 
lay,  Secretary-Treasurer.  George  W.  Pauline,  who 
has  been  a  director  of  the  company  for  some  time. 
Avas  appointed  assistant  general  manager,  and  his 
many  friends  in  the  trade  Avill  congratulate  him  (ui 
his  Avell  deserved  promotion.  The  plant  of  the  com- 
nanv  in  New  Toronto  is  busy  at  present,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  coming  season  is  good. 

.Tohn  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winni- 
neg,  who  has  been  several  weeks  in  the  south  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  is  expected  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  Toronto  this  week  on  his  way  home.  Mr.  Martin 
is  much  improved,  and  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  re- 
gain his  old  time  vigor.  His  many  friends  v/i11  be 
pleased  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  ranks.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

The  Beaver  Cove  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.  at  Vancou- 
ver, will  have  their  new  pulp  mill  and  saw  mill  at 
Beaver  Cove,  P.C..  in  operation  the  latter  part  of 
June.  The  saAv  mill  Avill  cut  125M  feet  in  10  hours, 
Avhile  the  pulp  mill  will  turn  out  40  tons  of  heavy 
or  kraft  pulp.  The  company  expect  that  their  mar- 
ket for  pulp  will  be  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient,  and  thev  Avill  also  ship  some 
of  their  output  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Beaver  Cove  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.  have  over  500.- 
000.000  feet  of  timber,  consisting  mostly  of  hemlock 
and  larch.  Avhich  Avill  be  used  entireh'  for  pulp,  the 
larch  making  ])ractically  as  good  pulp  as  the  hem- 
lock or  spruce. 


New  Construction  at  Laurentide  and  Chicoutimi. 

Construction  has  started  on  an  addition  to  the  fin- 
ishing room  of  the  Laurentide  Co.  at  Grand  Mere, 
Que.  The  building  Avill  be  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick, 
three  storeys  high,  and  in  dimensions,  70  x  250  feet. 
An  extension  is  also  being  built  to  the  groundAvood 
plant  of.ithe  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.  at  Chicoutimi,  which 
will  cost  about  $350,000. 


MEETING  OF  N.  A.  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.'S. 

The  North  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Companies 
Trust  give  notice  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders to  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  on  May 
22,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  -considering  the  ex- 
change of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company's  common 
shares  for  a  like  amount,  par  value,  of  common 
shares  of  the  Saguenay  PoAver  Company;  to  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  number  of  preferred  shares 
from  25,000  to  30,000,  and  to  reduce  the  dividend 
thereon  from  7  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  cumulative  from 
April  1st,  1919;  to  change  the  preferred  shares,  if 
increased,  into  Saguenay  PoAver  shares,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  directors  of  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Company  to  nine. 

The  Saguenay  PoAver  Company  Avill  become  the 
Saguenay  Pulp  and  PoAver  Company,  and  proposes 
to  acquire  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Co.,  the  St.  LaAvrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Corp., 
the  Chicoutimi  Freehold  Estates,  Ltd.,  the  Roberval- 
Saguenay  Raihvay  Co.,  the  Saguenay  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  and  the  Chicoutimi  Port  Co. 


CORNWALL  STRIKE  ENDED. 

Cornwall,  May  12. — The  strike  in  the  finishing  room 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Co.  mill  here  came  to  an  end 
to-day,  Avhen  all  the  female  employees  of  the  room, 
and  most  of  the  men  returned  to  work. 

The  company  has  taken  on  a  full  staff  and  the  four 
paper  machines  and  the  pulp  mill  has  started  up  full 
blast  again. 

The  employees  of  the  finishing  department  hand- 
ed a  petition  to  the  office  demanding  an  advance  of 
pay  amounting  to  nearly  30  per  cent.  Later  they 
Avere  informed  that  the  demand  could  not  be  com- 
plied with,  and  they  Avalked  out.  The  employees  of 
the  other  departments  continued  to  work,  but  with 
the  finishing  department  closed  it  Avas  impossible  to 
keep  the  plant  in  full  operation,  and  three  out  of 
the  four  paper  making  machines  and  the  pulp  mill 
Avere  .shut  down. 

The  company's  labor  cost  has  doubled  in  the  last 
four  years. 


IT  MADE  NO  DIFFERENCE  TO  "THE  STAR." 

A  short  time  ago  the  Montreal  Star,  which  has 
maintained  its  price  of  Ic.  per  copy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saturdays,  when  the  price  is  2c.,  in  spite  of 
increases  in  many  items  of  cost,  and  while  practically 
every  paper  in  Canada  increased  its  rates,  has  final- 
ly succumbed  to  the  pressure  and  is  now  selling  at  2c. 
per  copy  every  day.  An  inquiry  from  the  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine  as  to  the  effect  of  this  adA'ance  in 
])rice  on  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  ansAvered  by 
the  statement  that  practically  no  difference  in  this 
regard  is  noticed.  This  has  been  the  result,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  result,  that  is  observed  in  practically  ev- 
ery other  case  AA^here  the  sale  price  of  a  paper  has 
been  increased,  providing  the  paper  had  been  filling  a 
real  place  in  the  community. 


FIVE  MILLION  SEEDLINGS  A  YEAR. 

The  ProA^ncial  Forester  of  Quebec,  IMr.  G.  C.  Pichc. 
announces  that  the  capacity  of  the  tree  nursery  at 
BerthierA'ille.  is  to  be  increased  to  an  annual  production 
of  5,000,000  young  trees,  partly  in  contemplation  of 
the  Provincial  Government  adopting  a  programme  of 
forest  planting  on  denuded  Crown  timber  lands. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  May  12. — There  is  not  much  change  in  the 
general  market  situation  except  that  things  are  veer- 
ing around  to  good  steady  business.  There  is  consid- 
erable unrest  in  labor  circles,  but  most  of  the  mills 
appear  to  be  getting  on  very  well  with  their  help, 
although  one  strike  last  week  came  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  when  the  men  demanded  an  increase  amounting 
to  33  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  two  advances  have  been  given  them  during 
the  past  year,  and  an  eight  hour  tour  instituted. 
While  the  newsprint  companies  have  shown  greater 
profits  during  the  past  year  than  before,  the  book 
and  writing  mills  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  such 
showing,  and  with  decreased  earnings  and  added  de- 
mands upon  their  exchequer  on  the  part  of  labor,  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  there  will  be  a  radical  increase 
in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  book,  bonds,  ledger  and 
writing  papers. 

Jobbers  report  that  business  is  improving,  and  that 
those  whose  stocks  were  low  are  beginning  to  pur- 
chase more  freely.  During  the  past  week  there  was  a 
reduction  of  about  7  per  cent  on  toilet  papers,  and 
only  the  week  before  there  was  a  decrease  of  some  10 
to  12  per  cent  on  tissue  papers.  There  has  also  been 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  jute  twines  from  4  to  5 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  discount  on  paper  bags  in 
carload  lots  has  been  increased  from  2%  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent. 

There  is  good  demand  for  kraft  paper  of  all  kinds, 
and  business  in  sulphate  pulp  is  picking  up.  The 
improvement  which  was  reported  last  week  in  sul- 
phite pulp  continues  to  grow,  and  with  the  increasing 
activity  of  the  book  mills  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
more  purchasers  are  entering  the  market.  The  worst 
has  now  passed  in  the  pulp  business,  and  from  this 
out  there  should  be  something  like  the  old  time  activ- 
ity, paper  box  factories  are  buying  more  freely  and 
getting  busier  with  the  approach  of  the  summer  sea- 
son. More  mills  are  turning  their  attention  to  ex- 
port and  will  do  a  large  business  in  this  direction  as 
soon  as  transportation  facilities  open  up. 

Tt  is  pleasing  to  learn,  according  to  the  returns 
submitted  each  month,  that  shipments  of  paper  show 


big  gains  and  the  only  falling  off  is  in  mechanical 
pulp.  There  have  been  plenty  of  rains  on  the  other 
side  as  well  as  in  Caiiada,  so  that  all  the  grinders  can 
operate,  while  most  of  the  mills  have  big  stocks  of 
wood  on  hand,  and  are  not  entering  the  market  for 
fresh  supplies  at  present.  When  the  new  tariff  is 
brought  doAvn  and  the  income  tax  for  the  coming 
year  fixed  and  labor  becomes  more  settled,  and  the 
soldiers  are  all  home,  there  will  be  a  much  more  set- 
tled feeling  about  the  trade.  There  is  no  concern 
buying  now  any  more  than  it  feels  justified  in  un- 
dertaking, and  while  the  normal  quantity  of  busi- 
ness is  good  there  is  naturally  some  restlessness  ow- 
ing to  the  manufacturers  not  knowing  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  However,  so  far  through  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  the  trade  has  come  through  very  well, 
and  before  many  more  months  are  over,  it  is  felt  that 
the  greatest  business  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
will  be  done.  Coated  paper  plants  are  busy,  and 
so  are  envelope  factories,  while  wrapping  and  build- 
ing paper  mills  are  rushed  with  business  and  on  the 
whole  the  outlook  is  good. 

The  public  have  faith  in  pulp  and  paper  enterprises, 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  all  securi- 
ties are  taken  up  and  the  constant  rise  in  the  price  of 
stocks  which  are  listed.  Another  indication  of  the 
stability  of  the  future  is  the  large  number  of  new 
companies  which  are  being  formed.  All  industrial 
concerns,  which  have  anything  to  do  with  wood,  now 
take  every  precaution  to  see  that  their  charters  con- 
fer on  them  the  right  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and 
deal  in  pulp  and  paper.  This  shows  that  they  are 
looking  to  the  future  with  much  interest.  There  has 
been  a  brisk  demand,  so  dealers  declare,  for  all  kinds 
of  Avail  papers,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  think 
that  the  requisitions  will  continue  good  in  view  of 
the  extensive  building  operations.  Some  of  the  de- 
partmental stores  have  been  putting  on  demonstra- 
tions of  how  wall  papers  are  made,  and  others  in 
their  advertising  have  published  illustrations  show- 
ing the  progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hanging  paper.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
interest  of  the  people  has  been  aroused  as  never  be- 
fore. 


Scandin  avian  American  Trading  Co. 


so  E.  42nd  STREET    telephones  IJ^Jmurray  hill.  NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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There  is  likely  to  be  a  general  wrapping  of  bread, 
and  this  will  cause  wax  paper  concerns  to  have  more 
business  than  ever.  All  waxing  plants  areb  usy  at 
the  present  time,  and  some  of  them  report  that  the 
bread  wrapping  trade  is  coming  back  with  a  ven- 
geance. The  newsprint  business  is  good,  and  leading 
dailies  in  the  big  cities  of  Canada  never  contained  as 
much  business  in  the  advertising  line  at  this  period  of 
the  year  as  they  do  now.  With  big  stores  taking  as 
high  as  four  full  pages  some  days,  it  looks  as  if  the 
future  of  the  newsprint  business  is  bright. 

There  is  a  peculiar  situation  about  the  whole  pub- 
lishing business  just  ]iow,  and  that  is  the  big  papers 
are  making  more  money  than  ever  before,  while  the 
smaller  ones  have  as  difficult  a  struggle  in  numerous 
instances  to  get  along  as  a  man  out  of  work.  The 
result  is  further  amalgamations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances reduction  in  size.  There  are  more  incjuiries 
l)eing  received  each  week  from  foreig)i  countries  for 
paper,  but  no  definite  decision  can  be  arrived  at  for 
some  months  yet,  until  it  is  known  what  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  afforded  and  just  what  freight 
rates,  which  are  now  very  high,  will  be.  There  is  an 
expression  that  more  accommodation  and  lower 
charges  will  be  the  order  within  the  next  two  months. 

According  to  reports  received  from  certain  cen- 
tres of  New  Brunswick,  the  pulp  wood  prospects  do 
not  look  very  bright  for  the  coming  season.  The 
supply  of  cars  during  the  past  season  was  very  good, 
and  practically  all  the  wood  was  shipped.  This  has 
filled  the  mills  up  with  a  good  supply,  practically 
lessening  the  demand.  The  price  has  dropped  from 
$12  per  cord  to  as  low  as  $10,  f.o.b.  loading  place. 
The  output  during  the  coming  season  will  be  about 
half  of  what  it  was  last  season.  These  figures  apply 
more  particularly  to  new  territory,  whereas  in  the 
older  settled  districts  the  production  will  be  about 
the  same.  The  prevailing  quotations  for  four  ft. 
peeled  spruce  and  balsam  pulpwood  is  from  $10.50  to 
$11.50  per  cord.  There  is  very  little  stock  on  hand 
at  present  of  last  year's  wood,  and  the  situation  is 
not  the  most  promising.  Unless  the  mills  come  out 
with  a  fair  figure  to  comport  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  of  pulpwood 
got  out  this  year.  The  pulpwood  dealers  are  afraid 
of  the  market,  and  will  not  encourage  the  farmers  to 
cut. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Ground  wood  pulp  $26.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $65.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $87.50  to  $90.00 

Sulphite  bleached  $100.00  to  $105.00 

Sulphate  .$80.0  Oto  .$82.50 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  10. — The  market  for  paper  has  un- 
dergone appreciable  improvement  this  week.  De- 
mand from  various  sources  has  broadened,  and  more 
business  has  been  transacted  than  during  any  simi- 
lar length  of  time  in  some  months.  Jobbers  in  com- 
mon report  a  marked  expansion  in  demand  from  not 
only  their  regular  customers,  but  also  from  outside 
quarters,  Avhile  activity  in  the  export  trade  has  quick- 
ened to  a  material  extent. 

In  fact,  judging  from  appearance,  the  market  is 
rapidly  getting  into  a  jiosition  predicted  for  it  for 
some  time.    Consumers  are  placing  orders  with  great- 


er freedom,  and  while  most  of  them  seem  still  inclined 
to  restrict  their  buying  to  supplies  immediately  need- 
ed, indications  are  that  they  are  being  compelled  by 
necessity  in  keeping  the  wants  of  their  customers  fill- 
ed to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  purchases.  Export- 
ers tell  of  a  growing  demand  from  foreign  buyers  for 
various  kinds  of  paper.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  South  American  trade,  and  the  movement  of  pa- 
per in  this  direction  is  assuming  proportions  where 
it  seems  that  this  end  of  the  business  is  going  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  future  market. 

The  increased  activity  in  the  jobibng  trade  is  re- 
flected by  enlarged  operations  of  mills.  Advices  state 
that  those  mills  that  have  been  closed  down  are  now 
running  in  a  regular  way,  while  those  plants  which 
have  managed  to  keep  going  in  some  manner  or  other 
during  the  quiet  spell  are  now  reported  to  be  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  or  very  close  to  it.  Manufactur- 
ers are  gradually  cutting  down  surplus  stocks  of  their 
product,  and  are  shipping  out  the  bulk  of  their  cur- 
rent output.  Truly,  the  market  is  in  a  more  favor- 
able condition  from  every  viewpoint. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  are  having  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  practically  all  the 
paper  they  are  producing  and  at  firm  prices.  Con- 
sumers are  absorbing  not  only  their  full  contract  com- 
mitments, but  are  constantly  coming  into  the  market 
for  additional  supplies.  The  reason  for  this  is  self- 
evident.  The  volume  of  advertising  the  average 
newspaper  is  now  carrying  necessitates  the  printing 
of  extra  large  editions,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
sumption of  news  is  large.  Side  runs  are  in  good 
demand,  and  prices  are  fully  maintained.  Hanging 
paper  is  moving  actively,  and  mills  are  busily  engaged. 

The  book  paper  situation  continues  to  show  im- 
provement. Publishers  are  buying  in  a  consistent 
manner,  and  are  repeatedly  increasing  the  .size  of  their 
orders  for  spot  lots  of  paper  to  augment  their  eon- 
tract  supplies.  Prices  are  firm,  and  there  is  a  strong 
upward  tendency  to  those  quoted  on  most  grades  of 
books.  Tissues  are  quotably  steady,  and  are  moving 
in  god  volume.  Jobbers  are  buying,  and  the  demand  is 
of  a  very  healthy  character  owing  to  the  fact  that 
such  supplies  as  merchants  are  absorbing  are  going 
almost  directly  into  consumption. 

Writings  continue  to  be  relatively  the  slowest  mov- 
ing cla.ss  of  papers,  yet  there  has  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  demand  during  the  past  few  days.  Deal- 
ers have  not  been  as  hesitant  to  place  orders,  and 
mills  as  a  rule  are  securing  .sufficient  business  to 
keep  them  running  at  a  fair  ratio  of  normal  capac- 
ity. Wrappings  and  other  coarse  papers  are  sought 
in  better  volume  and  prices  are  maintained. 

The  board  market  has  shared  in  the  activity  gen- 
erally prevailing,  and  most  manufacturers  are  mod- 
erately well  engaged.  Reports  have  been  heard  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  board,  but  this  has  not  been 
verified.  Quotations  are  firm,  however,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  unmistakably  upward. 

GROUND  WOOD.— IMechanically  ground  wood  is 
moving  in  a  consistent  way  on  contract,  but  demand 
for  spot  pulp  remains  rather  quiet.  Consumers  are 
purcliasing  extra  lots  occasionally,  but.  on  the  whole, 
there  is  little  call  of  an  important  scope  from  tran- 
sient buyers.  Quotations  are  maintained  at  from  $25 
to  $27  per  ton  f.o.b.,  eastern  grinding  mills  for  No.  1 
ground  wood,  and  producers  evince  no  dispositioii 
to  lower  their  asking  prices  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulty some  are  experiencing  in  moving  all  of  their 
output. 
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PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of     42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


RR  iNCH  OFFICES.- 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentine, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil. 
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CHEMICAL  PULP.— A  decidedly  better  demand 
exists  for  the  various  grades  of  chemical  pulp,  and 
more  business  has  been  transacted  within  the  past 
few  days  than  for  a  long  time.  Local  dealers  and 
mill  agents  report  consumers  to  be  buying  with  con- 
siderably more  freedom,  and  importers  say  they  are 
gradually  reducing  their  limited  holdings  of  spot 
pulp.  Prices  are  more  or  less  irregular.  Offerings 
of  foreign  pulp  continue  to  be  made  at  rather  low 
figures,  and  this  has  necessitated  domestic  manufac- 
turers lowering  their  quotations  to  a  certain  extent  on 
some  grades.  Holders  of  imported  pulp  are  dispos- 
ing of  dock  and  warehouse  stocks  at  prices  substan- 
tially below  the  cost  of  replacement,  and  the  only 
explanation  offered  for  this  is  that  owners  of  such  lots 
of  Scandinavian  pulp  as  are  available  in  this  market 
are  anxious  to  liquidate  supplies.  At  the  same  time, 
very  little  pulp  is  being  bought  on  the  other  side  for 
sliipraent  to  this  market.  Importers  are  unwilling 
to  buy  on  their  own  account  owing  to  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  while  manufac- 
turers in  those  countries  are  sending  little  pulp  here 
on  consignment.  Kraft  is  the  weakest  item  in  the 
trade  at  present,  and  offerings  of  Scandinavian  kraft 
at  $80  per  ton  ex  dock  and  domestic  kraft  at  $70  at 
the  pulp  mill  are  noted.  Domestic  unbleached  sul- 
phite of  newsprint  quality  is  quoted  at  $65  to  $70, 
easy  bleaching  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents  per  pound,  and 
bleached  sulphite  at  around  5.50  cents.  Soda  pulp  is 
firmly  quoted  at  between  4.25  and  4.50  cents  at  the 
pulp  mill. 

'RA(iS.— *-The  rag  market  is  in- a  mu,eh  'liveiier  posi-  . 
tion,  aiid  prices  in.soi|«  c|ses  h&vf'^^ym^edl  Mapu-V. 
faetiirirs  ^^how^more  .mteijest  sinS  e^e-  at)Sorljjng-ln-./ 
crease'd  qiiantittes'  of '  practically  "all  grades.  Roofing' 
stock  in  particular  is  sought.    Felt  makers  are  ac- 
cepting virtually  all  the  rags  offered  within  reason- 
able price  bounds  and  purchases  have  been  recorded 
establishing  values  on  higher  levels.    No.  1  '  roofing' 
is  selling  locally  at  about  $36  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York, 
while  reports  from  the  Middle  West  tell  of  sales  at- 
$38  to  $40.    White  rags  are  quotably  higher,  with 
dealers  now  demanding  5.75  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1 
repacked  old  whites,  and  5.25  cents  for  miscellaneous 
packing  of  No.  1  grade.    Thirds  and  blues  are  mov- 
ing in  larger  quantity  at  a  price  range  of  from  3.00 
to  3.50  cents  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  depending  on  the 
packing  and  the  amount  of  material  involved. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Old  papers  fail  to  show  the  ac- 
tivity that  exists  in  the  markets  for  other  kinds  of  pa- 
per mill  supplies.  The  reason  for  tliis  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Some  traders  attribute  it  to  the  present 
situation  in  woodpulp;  others  are  inclined  to  believe 
mills  have  bought  ahead  and  are  now  purposely 
keeping  out  of  the  market  in  an  effort  to  bring  prices 
down.  At  any  rate,  demand  is  narrow,  particularly 
for  the  better  class  of  stock,  and  prices  are  unmis- 
takably on  the  downtrend.  Shavings  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  firm  offers  from  consumers  can  secure 
them  at  almost  any  price  within  reason.  No.  1  hard 
whites  are  available  at  around  3.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  soft  whites  of  No.  1  quality  are 
offered  at  2.65  to  2.75  cents.  Books  are  fairly 
steady  and  in  comparatively  good  demand.  Sales  of 
heavy  books  and  magazines  are  reported  at  1.30  to 
1.35  cents  New  York  and  of  over-issue  magazines  at 
L55  to  1.60  cents.  Mi:jr^d  paper  and  folded  news  are 
sought  only  in  a  limited  way,  with  quotations  rang- 
ing between  40  and  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 


the  former,  and  from  50  to  55  cents  on  the  latter. 

BA(UjlNO  AND  ROPE.— The  market  for  old  Ma»- 
ila  rope  is  firm  and  demand  is  good.  Indications  are 
that  dealers  as  a  rule  are  sold  ahead,  and  there  is 
consequently  an  active  inquiry  for  rope  with  which 
to  cover  commitments.  Quotations  run  from  4.25  to 
4.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  pack- 
ing. Scrap  bagging  is  moving  in  scattered  directions 
and  in  restricted  quantity  at  a  price  basis  of  from 
1.75  to  2.00  cents  New  York. 


A  LITTLE  FUN  AT  GOTTESMAN'S  EXPENSE. 

At  Christmas  time,  when  remembrances  were  sent 
out  by  many  firms  in  the  paper  trade,  M.  Gottes- 
man  &  Co.,  addressed  to  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine 
one  of  their  combination  telephone  and  calendar 
pads.  The  editor  happened  to  open  the  package,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  article, 
which  was  gotten  up  in  aluminum  with  celluloid  cal- 
endar disks,  that  he  proceeded  to  attach  it  to  his  own 
telephone.  The  advertising  manager  claimed  that  the 
calendar  was  intended  for  his  department,  so  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  Gottesman  &  Co.  were  appealed  to. 
with  the  result  that  a  second  pad  was  sent.  The  joke 
is  still  on  the  advertising  department,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  &  Educational  Press  made  off 
with  this  pad  also.  Fortunately  our  advertising  man- 
ager has  a  good  disposition. 


TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO.  EARNED  LESS. 

,T|ie  annual  financial  statement  of  the-  Toronto  Pa- 
perjCompapy^  Lipiited'^  ^or  the  year  ^ndecV  M^rel^  31. 
1919,  is  less  iehedrful  for  ihe  sharaholde^s  than  tthat 
for  the  previous  yeai",  altliough  the  general  tone  of 
the  report  indicates  that  continued  strengthening  of 
the  cash  position  has  been  one  point  kept  in  view  by 
the  management. 

Earnings  for  the  year,  after  taxes,  but  before  any 
other  deductions,  amounted  to  $162,374,  as  compared 
with  $198,590  in  the  previous  fiscal  period.  Bond  in- 
terest and  dividend  and  bom;s  distributions  were  low- 
er, while  $18,000  was  written  off  to  depreciation  re- 
serve as  compared  with  $32,000  the  previous  year. 
Surplus  for  the  vear  amounted  to  $48,896  as  against 
$63,050. 

In  their  report  to  shareholders,  directors  state 
that  owing  to  war  taxes  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
prudent  to  reduce  last  year's  bonus  on  the  stock. 
There  will  be  no  change  at  present  in  their  policy, 
which  is  to  pay  3  per  cent  half-yearly,  together  with 
any  bonus  they  can  pay  with  confidence. 

The  properties  are  in  good  fiscal  condition,  and  no 
important  capital  expenditures  are  contemplated. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  they  see  no  reason 
why  the  company  should  not  enjoy  a  good  year's 
business.  A  modest  export  connection  has  been  form- 
ed during  the  year. 

The  annual  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on 
May  16;  at  2.30  p.m. 


LA  TUQUE  WANTS  BETTER  SERVICE. 

A  delegation  of  citizens  from  La  Tuque  appeared 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Montreal  last 
week  to  present  a  petition  for  better  railway  connec- 
tions between  that  town  and  IMontreal.  At  present 
a  journey  from  La  Tuque  to  Montreal  entails  two 
changes  at  Harvey  and  Garneau  junctions  respec- 
tively. 
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We  Make 


Sealing  Wrappers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


LIMITED 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


GLUES 

of    all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 

Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Fronrenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


16  Uelllngton  St.  E. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Wood  pulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Expo.t 

\Vr  our  own  ori'iLcs  iu  the  Uniled  Kiiii: 

(Imii  and  111  ilic  l-'ar  i'lasl.  ami  woulil  lie  plcascil 

1(>  Ilea:-  ri-(iiii  Canadian  mills  fiM|iMnii^'  an 
I'l  l  !i-ient  Iv  port  '■(■micctioii. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY' 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPE 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


0.  &  S.  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
  LOCOMOTIVES   


Flat  Cars,  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rail.s,  Motors  and  Machine  Shop  Equipment. 
 WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS   


T.    J.    McGOVERN,    505    Iiumsden    Bldg-.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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BlilTISH  PULP  ASSOCIATION  CONSIDERS 
CANADIAN  PREFERENCE. 

At  tlie  22iul  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Woodpulp 
Assoeiation,  which  was  held  at  tlie  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  13th  of  March,  it  was  moved, 
"That  in  thi  opinion  of  this  assoeiation  Canada  should 
lie  preferably  treated  as  to  its  output  of  pulp."  There 
was  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  passin<»' 
such  a  motion  and  one  member  remarked  that  he  did 
Jiot  think  ('anada  was  treating  England  very  well  by 
placing  paper  in  that  country  at  Id.  per  pound  less  than 
it  could  be  made  there.  Another  member  considered 
that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in 
delivering  Canadian  pulp  that  such  a  motion  i-ather 
lacked  i)oint,  it  was  a  sort  oP  blank  cheque.  Mr.  Beck- 
er explained  that  the  motion  implied  preferential  treat- 
ment in  every  shape  and  form  and  others  supported 
his  proposition  so  that  the  motion  was  carried  and  it 
was  therefore  voted  that  the  resolution  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

An  interesting  discussion  look  |)lace  in  regai'd  to 
the  paper  trade  V(>st rictions.  It  was  stated  that  the 
paper  trade  was  in  a  perilous  state  and  that  many 
paper  mills  had  closed  down  because  of  various  re- 
strictions and  that  more  mills  might  have  to  suspend 
operations.  Paper-makers  were  loaded  Avith  high  priced 
material  which  had  been  l)ought  at  enormous  profit 
to  the  Government.  Although  one  member  suggested 
that  any  action  of  the  pulp  association  protesting  the 
free  importation  of  paper  from  foreign  countries  dur 
ing  the  period  of  reconstruction  would  seem  a  selfis'i 
move,  yet  such  a  resolution  was  passed.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  pro- 
tect the  paper  industry  of  England. 


WAR  TRADE  BOARD  NOT  TO  ESTABLISH 
CREDIT  RATINGS 

The  attention  of  the  War  Trade  P>()ard  having  been 
called  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the  "Weekly  Bul- 
letin" of  the  American  Maniifacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion of  March  29,  1919,  to  the  effect  that  "with  cer- 
tain records  which  have  been  secured  by  the  Bnreau 
of  War  Trade  Intelligence  (of  the  War  Trade  Board) 
as  the  nucleus  for  the  service,  it  is  proposed  to  build 
up  a  new  and  distinct  bureau  of  the  Government  whose 
sole  duty  it  will  be  to  furnish  American  exporters  with 
credit  ratings  on  firms  in  foreign  countries  who  pur- 
chase American  goods,"  they  have  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"The  War  Trade  Board  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, nor  have  they  ever  considered  a  proposal  to 
make  available  for  such  purpose  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Trade  Intelligence." 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  AVAILABLE. 

The  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  has  just  issued 
a  concise  tabulation  of  blocks  of  electrical  pow'er 
available  for  sale  in  Canada  on  January  1,  1919.  The 
data  ineli;de:  name  and  address  of  company  or  muni- 
cipality, primary  power  (water  or  fuel),  amount  of 
power  for  sale,  rate  for  K.  W.  or  H.  P.,  and  acces- 
sibility to  transportation.  The  table  is  arranged  by 
provinces.  The  primary  power  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
is  all  water,  in  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Nova 
S!"otin  it  is  nil  fuel  and  in  the  other  provinces  a  mix- 
ture. The  Water  Power  I'r  u'ch  is  thus  endeavoring 
to  assist  Canadian  industry  to  have  comparative  power 
figures  on  which  to  base  plans  for  location. 


SOME  FINE  CANADIAN  POWER  PLANTS. 

The  art  of  catalogue  making  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  development  and  an  example  of  the  attractive 
productions  po.ssible  in  the  commercial  field  is  found 
in  the  bulletins  recently  issued  by  Viele,  Blackwell 
&  Buck — Exporters,  Importers,  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors— 49  Wall  Street,  New  York.  A  number  of 
the  illustrations  shown  are  taken  from  construction 
work  on  Canadian  power  plants,  both  hydro-electric 
and  steam.  One  of  these  pictures  shows  a  method  of 
transporting  steel  pipe  in  Northern  Canada,  in  which 
eight  large  sections  are  seen  on  board  a  scow.  Bulle- 
tins 1,  2  and  3  give  much  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  specifications  for  materials  and  the  properties 
of  the  various  steel  pieces  that  enter  into  construc- 
tion. In  a  special  bulletin  on  power  plants  we  find 
the  introduction  printed  in  English,  French.  Italian. 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  and  among  the  pictures  there 
are  a  number  of  interest  to  Canadians  as  they  show 
(Icvelopiiients  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. ;  the  Northern 
Canada  Power  Co.,  Porcupine,  Ont.;  the  Northern  On- 
tario Light  &  Power  Co.,  Cobalt,  Ont.;  and  many  other 
interesting  pictures  of  modern  steam  and  electric  pow- 
er plant  installations.  The  stages  of  construction  aru 
shown  in  a  number  oF  cases  and  show  the  methods  of 
procedure  very  clearly. 


"BABY"  CYLINDER  MACHINE. 

The  ilhistration  shows  the  miniature  cylinilcr  nri- 
chine  made  by  Joe  Kaster  in  1904  at  the  old  Camas, 
Wash.,  mill.  This  machine  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon,  ixy 
1905  and  regardless  of  size,  actually  made  paper. 

When  you  note  that  the  length  of  truck  used  for 
foundation,  is  but  thirteen  feet,  you  will  realize  what 
a  painstaking  task  it  must  have  been  to  manufacture 
and  assemble  the  hundreds  of  parts  required  to  build 
this  "Tom  Thumb"  paper  machine-  Each  and  every 
l)ai-t  is  perfect  in  detail;  as  much  so,  as  will  be  found 


Joe  Raster's  Baby  Cylinder  Machine 


in  the  regulation  paper-making  machine.  The  ma- 
chine was  driven  by  standard  Marshall  drive  and  felts 
made  from  same  material  as  used  in  present-day  woolen 
felts.  To  enable  .vou  to  judge  width  of  inachine.  paper 
nmde  measured  ten  inches  in  width.  Dryer  rolls  are 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  calender  rolls  are  two  and 
three  inches  diameter,  and  all  other  parts  of  machine 
in  proportion.  One-fo\irth  and  one-eighth  inch  pipe 
was  used  in  steam  connections  on  dryers. 

The  machine  was  named  in  honor  of  H.  L.  Pittock, 
as  shown  by  arch  that  surmounts  the  calender  stack. 
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WlitRt 

YOU 

YOU 

WILL 

SEtE- 

P-IND  t 

THE- 

THE 

ONE- 

OTME-R 

John  W.  Bolton  and  Sons,  Inc. 

EAGLE  KNIFE  and  BAR  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH   GRADE   KNIVES,   BARS,   PLATES  and  JORDAN  FILLINGS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  USED  IN  PAPER  MILLS 

LAWRENCE,  MASS, 


Edward  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer.  WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 

E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

MANUFAcruRERs  pARER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machines  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Kotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


WOOD  TUB  EATING  ENGINE 

We  Manufacture  three  sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  pain 


JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engine 


The  Advantages  of  Basalt  Stone  Beater  Rolls 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  BY  R.  J.  MARX  (Late  J.  Marx  and  Company) 
133-139  Finsbury  Pavamant   -  Londe*  E.C.2. 

The  Marx  Basalt  Stone  Beater  Rolls  are  supplied  complete  with  ateel 
shaft,  allowingr  immediate  exchange.  They  increaae  the  beating  capacity 
of  the  mills,  and  give  a  better  felted  ahbot  and  stronger  paper.  Cheaper  raw 
material  may  be  used  whilst  giving  bot<:er  printing  surfaces. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY— 

PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 

B'.«,?'R"lf  McGILL  BUILDING        -  MONTREAL 
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GEARS 


CUT  GEARS 

All  Types  -  Any  Size 

Large  Capacity 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Van  Home  St.  -  TORONTO. 


PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  Information  and  eitimates,  address 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washingfton  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


Manufacturer »  of 


Wax  Paper,  Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper  and 
Light  Weight  Specialties. 

GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  -  -  ONTARIO 


WOOD  TANKS 


For  all 
Purposes 

GOOLD,  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO., 
LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  -  ONT. 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEERS 


Process  Engineers  Limited 

McGill  BIdg.  Montreal 


Sole  Canadian  Selling  Agents  for 


Ernest  Scott  &  Company, 

Evaporators  and  Recovery 
Svstems  forChemical  Pulp  Mills 

R.  J.  Marx  (late  J.  Marx  «&  Co.) 

Basalt  Lava  Stone  Beaier  Rolls 
Marx  Patented  Beaters 
Crystalline  Stone  Press  Roll 
Margalt  Suction  Rolls 
Lehmann  Rotary  Strainers 

(For  Paper  Machines) 

Lannoye  Pulpers 

Bleach  Process  Company, 

Electrolytic  Bleach  Systems 
Decew-Erfurt  Sizing  Process. 


T.  Linsey  Crossley 

A.  M.  Can    Soc.  C.  E. 
Consulting  Chemist  Chemical  Engineer 

Pulp  &  Paper  Technology  &  Analysis 
taOVTMMAJt.  TOBOITTO 
•  18  I.a«aaeli*tl«x«  St.  W«at,  43  Soott  St., 


.Do  You  Know  That 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Do  better  Beating  and  Brusiiing  than  Tub- 
beaters,  and  that  you  can  save  j  of  the  cost, 
\  the  power,  and  }.  of  your  floor  space  by  using 
them  ? 

They  Work  Successfully  on  all  KIuJn  of  '  tocJi 

Write  for  full  information 

THE  CLAFLSN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 

Agents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


H.  B.  PRATHER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITtCTS 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Buildings  and  Equipments  Complete. 
ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Paper,  Board,  Pulp  and  Coating  Mills. 


A.  F.  BYERS  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
340       University  Street, 
Montreal 

SEND  ENQUIRIES  ESTIMATES  FBEE 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  ^&  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wal!  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Power  Plants  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Systems,  Industrial  Plants, 
—Reports.  Appraisals. 


ENaiNEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bids.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Enginetr 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M._  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

U.  S.  A. 


79  MILK  ST., 


Boston,  Mais., 


160  B^^tif^Tororito . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 
SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers. 
Digester  Linings,  &nd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
and  nevi  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


Processes. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Water  Storage     -     Power  development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 

FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TOWNSEND    ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 

2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licensee  Granted, 

Ginstic  S«cU  aa^  Bleach.  CkUrine  for  Ores.  ^ 

Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  t 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  } 

40  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK  Z 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E, 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Exambation  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developmenta. 

LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,     ....     New  York  City. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.JE. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAPEK,  PTTI^P  Ain>  FIBBE  MHI^S 

WATEB   FOWEB  DZSVUIiOFMBWT 


HTTDBAITI^IC  STBTTCTITBES 


STEAM  PLANTS 
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The  Initial  Expense  is  the  Only  Expense  When  You  Install 

EDDY'S  INDURATED   FIBREWARE   FIRE  PAILS 


There's  no  further  upkeep.  They 
Avon't  cost  you  a  cent  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  simply  because  they 
dont'  get  out  of  order. 


ONLV 


They're  moulded,  and  pressed  and 
baked  until  they  are  as  hard  as 
stone,  yet  they're  not  brittle  and 
will  not  crack  or  split. 


EDDY'S    INDURATED    FIBREWARE    FIRE  PAILS 

are  far  superior  to  the  old  style  tin  or  wooden  types.    Chemicals  and  acids  won't  corrode  them. 

Water  wont'  rust  them,  and  their  rounded  bottoms  assures  their  being  where  they  should  be,  in  case  oi 
Fire  (they  won't  stand  unless  in  their  rack  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  [)urpose  than 
that  for  which  they  are  intended.) 


MADE      IN  HULL. 


KNOWN     ALL     OVER  CANADA 


THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  LIMITED 

HULL,  ::  CANADA 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 


Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACl  LRED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 


iC. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiaciuniig  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited.  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie.  Eastern  Manager. 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  'j  rade  Building,  Montreal. 
•Phone  Main  2662. 

H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
Changes  In  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  ("ays  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Soction  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON.  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  Invites  readers  to  submit  artlules  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Postage 
Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 

Induction  Motors 


Sturdy  in  Construction  and  Efficient  in  Operation — no  Joints 
in  the  Rotor — the  end  rings  are  cast  in  place.  We 
recommend  particularly  the  Ball  Bearing  Motors.  They 
save  money.  They  are  efficient  and  clean.  They  require 
only  occasional  lubricating  with  grease.  The  motor  may 
be  mounted  on  wall  or  ceiling  without  changing  the  motor 
frame — the  Ball  Bearings  have  no  distinct  top  and  bottom. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse  Co.^  Limited 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods*' 


ST.  JOHN        QUEBEC  MONTREAL 
WINDSOR  WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


OTTAWA         TORONTO  HAMILTON 
SASKATOON  CALGARY 
VICTORIA 
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V   WHO  IS  A  CHEMIST? 

The  public  has  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  and 
perhaps,  even  engineer,  but  by  many  minds  the  word 
"chemist"  is  entirely  misunderstood.  Not  only  is 
the  pharmacist  often  mistaken  for  a  chemist,  but  even 
among  those  who  have  had  some  chemical  experi- 
ence the  word  does  not  carry  the  weight  that  it  should 
as  indicating  the  attainment  of  what  might  be  called 
at  least  a  standard  degree  of  ability  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  Many  people  who  are  associated  in 
some  way  with  chemical  matters  realize  that  there 
is  a  chemistry  which  deals  with  almost  purely  theo- 
retical considerations  and  another  branch  which 
comes  in  more  intimate  touch  with  daily  life  and  the 
problems  of  engineering  and  manufacturing,  and 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  Industrial  or  Ap- 
plied Chemistry.  But  whether  a  chemist  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  field  of  Applied  or  the  field  of  Pure 
Chemistry  the  name  chemist  has  not  carried  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  that  its  intimate  association  with 
daily  life  really  warrants. 

The  young  lawyer  looks  forward  to  passing  the 
examination  to  the  Bar  and  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  legal  profession.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  doctor,  but  the  chemist  and  the  chemical 
engineer  have  no  standard  to  qualify  by,  and  in  the 
attainment  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  claim  the  recog- 
nition of  the  community  which  he  deserves.  The 
work  of  the  chemist  during  the  war  has  shown  not 
only  the  wonderful  ability  of  this  type  of  mind  to 
concentrate  on  and  solve  problems  of  pressing  mili- 
tary importance,  but  has  also  called  attention  to  the 
many  other  ways  in  which  the  chemist  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

At  the  convention  of  Canadian  chemists,  including 
members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
which  met  in  Montreal  last  week,  there  was  organiz- 
ed the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry,  which  has 
for  its  primary  object  the  elevation  of  the  status  of 
the  real  chemist  i^  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  organization  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  convention  a  year  ago  has  labored 
with  great  energy  during  the  past  twelve  months  to 
bring  about  such  an  organization  and  presented  to 
the  convention  a  well  thought  out  and  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  of  what  such  an  institution  should 
be,  and  what  it  might  accomplish.  The  importance  of 


the  step  is  well  shown  by  the  length  and  earnestness 
of  the  debate  upon  almost  every  one  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  plan  as  presented  by  the  committee. 
And  while  the  debate  waxed  quite  warm  at  times  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  no  personal  animosities 
were  aroused  over  the  points  of  conflict. 

We  are  unfortunately  unable  to  present  at  this 
time  the  revised  plan  of  organization,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  a  motion  was  passed  with  the 
result  that  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry  was 
duly  organized  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  May,  1919, 
and  that  a  council  was  elected  to  select  the  names 
of  the  charter  members  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  this  profession  in  Canada.  A  num- 
ber of  minor  items  were  left  for  the  council  to  decide, 
and  it  is  expected  that  details  of  organization  which 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  moment  will  soon  be 
worked  out  by  the  council,  and  that  before  another 
convention  is  called  there  will  be  a  truly  Canadian 
organization  which  will  represent  the  many  really 
qualified  chemists  who  are  now  laboring  under  the 
handicap  which  lack  of  public  recognition  has  so  long 
placed  upon  them. 

There  is  a  growing  number  of  pulp  and  paper 
chemists  in  Canada,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  con- 
spicuously absent  from  meetings  of  Canadian  chem- 
ists. Some  few  may  be  affiliated  with  foreign  socie- 
ties. Such  membership  does  not  exclude  them  from 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (or  the  new  form  of  local  affilia- 
tion with  individual  branches)  nor  from  membership 
in  the  newly  organized  Institute.  They  should  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  obligation  to  belong 
to  these  organizations,  and  their  employers  should 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  What  strengthens  the  sta- 
tus of  the  chemist  lengthens  and  broadens  his  service, 
and  the  service  of  the  chemists  is  a  growing  factor  in 
the  development  of  our  industries. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Roast,  393  Guy  St.,  Montreal,  is  secretary 
of  the  council,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  every  chemist  in  Canada,  whether  he 
wishes  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Institute  or 
not,  as  will  Mr.  Alfred  Burton,  Toronto,  secretary  for 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 


We  would  remind  Mr.  Becker  that  a  newspaper 
press  in  England  could  not  be  very  far  from  a  paper 
mill  anywhere  on  the  busy  island. 
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TEN  MILLIONS  FOR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  public 
schools  of  Canada  can  be  improved.  This  conviction 
has  been  expressed  recently  in  two  suggestions  for 
financing  improvements  in  the  system.  The  finan- 
cial aspect  is  most  important,  and  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  provided  for. 

Major  G.  W.  Stephens  suggests  using  for  this  pur- 
pose any  indemnity  that  Canada  might  happily  re- 
ceive from  Germany.  He  said:  "As  that  indemnity 
will  go  to  the  federal  Government  and  as  the  prov- 
inces have  control  of  education,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  federal  Government  give  a  share  of  it  to  the  prov- 
inces only  on  condition  that  every  mother's  son  and 
daughter  be  taught  the  duties  of  citizenship  from  the 
ages  of  seven  to  twelve,  in  every  school  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Let  the  press  teach  it,  and  let 
the  churches  preach  it  to  their  congregations."  If  no 
indemnity  is  received  the  Major  would  discourage 
subsidies  to  railroads  and  use  the  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Calder,  Minister  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization,  has  introduced  in  Parliament  a  meas- 
ure for  the  promotion  of  technical  education  in  Can- 
ada. He  proposes  to  pay  to  the  provinces,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  ten  million  dollars  from  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund.  The  payments  would  ex- 
tend over  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  31st  of  last 
March,  and  would  gradually  increase  from  $700,000 
to  $1,100,000  per  year.  The  bill  provides  that  no 
province  shall  receive  a  grant  of  more  than  the  pro- 
vincial expenditure  for  technical  education.  Not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  such  grant  is  to  be  used 
for  land,  buildings  or  equipment.  Other  provisions 
are  also  made. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  fund  would  go  to 
teachers'  salaries.  The  need  for  increases  here  is  pain- 
fully evident.  There  is,  however,  some  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  sufficient  teachers  available  of 
such  attainments  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  sum  and  there  is  more  doubt  as  to  the  capacity 
of  schools  to  handle  the  classes  who  should  be  in  at- 
tendance. Perhaps  Mr.  Calder  has  overlooked  the 
present  inadequacy  of  school  accommodation  in  plac- 
ing such  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  fund,  and  also 
overlooked  the  possible  desirability  of  allowing  this 
temporary  financial  support  to  be  put  into  perman- 
ent form  by  using  more  of  it  to  erect  and  equip 
buildings,  leaving  the  maintenance  and  salary  bur- 
den more  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces,  who  must 
later  take  it  on.  If  suddenly  shouldered  with  the 
extra  burden  of  $773,000  (distributed,  of  course), 
the  provincial  authorities  might  find  it  a  difficult 
task. 

The  idea  of  the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  some  such 
legislation  should  be  passed  immediately.  We  believe 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  restrict  educational  develop- 
ment to  technical  education  alone.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  the  training  in  Canadian  citizenship  and  so- 


cial and  industrial  ol>J igation.s,  such  as  Major  Ste- 
phens referred  to.  This  deeper  foundation  of  true  cul- 
ture and  character  building  is  really  more  necessary 
than  the  increase  in  the  means  for  merely  material  ad- 
vancement. 

If  Great  Britain  settles  on  a  policy  of  keeping  the 
lid  off  in  regard  to  all  pulp  and  paper  from  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Empire,  we  may  expect  to  .see  capi- 
tal flowing  into  Canada  in  an  increasing  stream  from 
America,  England  and  Scandinavia.  Norwegian  in- 
terests are  already  busy  with  pulp  mill  preparations, 
and  as  their  expen.ses  increase  for  wood,  coal,  sul- 
phur and  other  materials,  to  say  nothing  of  labor, 
one  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  are  turning  to  con- 
sider manufacturing  and  marketing  conditions  on  this 
side. 

Laurentide  stock  seems  to  be  like  a  ditch — the 
more  you  cut  off  it,  the  bigger  it  gets.  There  is  talk 
of  again  dividing  the  shares,  which  now  have  a  mar- 
ket value  of  more  than  $220.  For  an  honest,  fair- 
dealing,  law-abiding  industry,  Laurentide  seems  to 
get  on  pretty  well. 


WHO  ARE  NOT  "CAPITALISTS"? 

When  people  talk  of  "Labor"  and  "Capital"  they 
usually  mean  by  "Labor"  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  by  the  day.  By  "Capital"  they  mean  the 
corporation  or  big  employer  who  grinds  down  his 
W'Orkers  for  selfish  reasons.  No  wonder  labor  and 
capital,  thus  represented,  are  oppo.sed  to  each  other. 
This  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terms.  Ev- 
eryone who  helps  to  produce  anything  useful  to  man- 
kind is  a  laborer.  The  man  who  sits  at  a  desk  and 
plans  is  as  much  a  laborer  as  the  man  who  drives  riv- 
ets or  watches  a  loom.  He  is  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  his  effort.  Nor  could  the  mechanic  exist  with- 
out the  planners  forethought  any  more  than  the 
planner's  plans  could  take  shape  without  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  manual  worker.  Capital  is  an  "ac- 
cumulation of  the  products  of  past  labor  capable  of 
being  used  in  the  support  of  present  or  future  labor." 
That  is  to  say,  every  man  who,  by  work  and  thrift, 
has  been  able  to  save  money  or  buy  furniture  or  a 
hou.se  or  a  liberty  bond  is  a  capitalist.  Does  the  man, 
who  by  hard  work  and  careful  expenditure  has  been 
able  to  buy  a  little  home  for  his  family,  want  this  re- 
ward of  his  labor  swept  aAvay? — Brockton  Times. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  indiistry  without 
capital.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  an  eminent  authority,  writ- 
ing of  Russia,  says : 

"Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  factories  of  Russia  are 
working  at  the  present  time.  Industry  is  practically 
at  a  standstill,  because  under  the  system  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  the  factories  have  been  seized  by  workmen 
who  have  no  capital  to  carry  on  the  industries.  Of 
coiirse,  many  workmen  got  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  what  happened  was  simply  that  they  took  money 
and  used  it  up  on  themselves  and  the  things  the^' 
were  interested  in  or  wanted  to  spend  it  for,  and 
then  there  was  none  left.  There  is  nothing  left  now. 
Economically,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  and  the  Bolshevist  system  of 
running  things  to  last." 
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Analysis  of  Coal 


The  Committee  on  Standards  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  has  approved  the  method  of 
analysis  compiled  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Chemical  Society  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  text  and  illustrations  are 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  Vol.  9,  p.  100  (1917),  by  permission. 

When  the  method  has  been  before  the  Technical 
Section  for  a  period  of  probation  (six  months),  it 
becomes  the  adopted  standard  unless  revised. 
Preparation  of  Laboratory  Samples. 
Apparatus. 

Air-Drying  Oven. — The  oven  is  to  be  used  for  air- 
drying  wet  samples,  and  may  be  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig'.  1.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  is 
economical  where  many  wet  samples  are  received.^ 

Galvanized-Iron  Pans  18  by  18  by  lYzin.  Deep  for 
air-drying  wet  samples. 

Balance  or  Solution  Scale  for  weighing  the  galvan- 
ized-iron  pans  with  samples.  It  should  have  a  capac- 
ity of  5  kg.  and  be  sensitive  to  0.5  g. 

Jaw  Crusher  for  crushing  coarse  samples  to  pass 
a  4-mesh  sieve. 

Roll  Crusher  or  Coffee-Mill  Type  of  Grinder  for  re- 
ducing the  4-mesh  product  to  20-mesh.  The  coffee- 
mill  type  of  grinder  should  be  entirely  enclosed  and 
have  an  enclosed  hopper  and  a  receptacle  capable  of 
holding  10  lbs.  of  coal.  This  is  to  reduce  the  moisture 
losses  while  crushing. 


Fig.  1. — Drier  for  Coarse  Samples. 
The  outlet  for  air  at  the  top  may  be  connected  with 
a  chimney  or  any  other  device  which  will  furnish 
a  suitable  draft.    (Bulletin  No.  9,  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Ohio,  p.  312). 


'For  details  of  air-drying  oven  see  Bownocker, 
Lord  and  Somermeier,  "Coal,"  Bull.  9,  4th  Series, 
Ohio  Geological  Survey,  p.  312  (1908)  ;  or  F.  M.  Stan- 
ton, and  A.  C.  Fieldner,  "Methods  of  Analyzing  Coal 
and  Coke,"  Technical  Paper  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
p.  4  (1912)  ;  or  E.  E.  Somermeier,  "Coal,  Its  Composi- 
tion, Analysis,  Utilization  and  Valuation,"  p.  71,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.  (1912). 


Abbe  Ball  Mill,  Planetary  Disk  Crusher,  Chrome- 
Steel  Bucking  Board,  or  any  Satisfactory  Form  of 
Pulverizer  for  reducing  the  20-mesh  product  to  60- 
mesh.  The  porcelain  jars  for  t  he  ball  mill  should 
be  approximately  9  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in.  high. 
The  flint  pebbles  should  be  smooth,  hard  and  well 
rounded. 

A  Large  Riffle  Sampler,  with  1/2      %  Divisions 

for  reducing  the  4-mesh  sample  to  10  lbs.  (Fig.  11.).^ 

A  Small  Riffle  Sampler,  with  l^  or  %  Divisions 

for  dividing  down  the  20  and  60-mesh  material  to  a 
laboratory  sample  (Fig.  II). 


FlO.  II — RlFFUB  S*MPI,BR 
{Bulletin  No.  9,  Geological  Survey  of, Ohio.  p.  313) 

An  8-inch  60-mesh  Sieve  with  Cover  and  Receiver. 

Containers  for  Shipment  to  Laboratory — Samples 
in  which  the  moisture  content  is  important  should  al- 
ways be  shipped  in  moisture-tight  containers.  A  gal- 
vanized-iron  or  tin  can  with  a  screw  top  which  is 
sealed  with  a  rubber  gasket  and  adhesive  tape  is  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Glass  fruit  jars  sealed  with 
rubber  gaskets  may  be  used,  but  require  very  care- 
ful packing  to  avoid  breakage  in  transit.  Samples  in 
which  the  moisture  content  is  of  no  importance  need 
no  special  protection  from  loss  of  moisture. 

Method  of  Sampling. 

(A)  When  Coal  Appears  Dry. — If  the  sample  is 
coarser  than  4-mesh  (0.20)  and  larger  in  amount  than 
10  lbs.,  quickly  crush  it  with  the  jaw  crusher  to  pass 
a  4-mesh  sieve  and  reduce  it  on  the  larger  riffle  sam- 
pler to  10  lbs. then  crush  at  once  to  20-mesh  by 
passing  through  rolls  or  an  enclosed  grinder,  and  take, 
without  sieving,  a  60-g.  total  moisture  sample,  im- 
mediately after  the  material  has  passed  through  the 
crushing  apparatus.  This  sample  should  be  taken 
with  a  spoon  from  various  parts  of  the  20-mesh  pro- 
duct, and  should  be  placed  directly  in  a  rubber-stop- 
pered bottle. 

Thoroughly  mix  the  main  portion  of  the  sample, 


^E.  E.  Somermeier,  "Coal,  Its  Composition,  Etc.," 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (1912). 


'If  the  sample  is  crushed  to  pass  a  6-mesh  screen  it 
may  be  reduced  to  5  lbs. 
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reduce  on  the  small  riffle  sampler  to  about  120  g., 
and  pulverize  to  60-mesh  by  any  suitable  apparatus 
without  refi:ard  to  loss  of  moisture.  After  all  the  ma- 
terial has  been  passed  through  the  GO-mesh  sieve,  mix 
and  divide  it  on  the  small  riffle  sampler  to  60  g. 
Transfer  the  final  sample  to  a  4-oz.  rubber-stoppered 


Fig.  Ill — ToLUENi;  or  Glycerin  and  Water  Oven  for  Determining 

MoiSTtIRE 

{Tedtnical  Pap'-r  iVo  76,  Bureau  of  Mines,  p.  16) 

bottle.  Determine  moisture  in  both  the  60-  and  the 
20-mesh  samples  by  the  method  given  under  moisture. 

Computation — Compute  the  analysis  of  the  60-mesh 
coal,  which  has  become  partly  air-dried  during  samp- 
ling, to  the  dry-coal  basis,  by  dividing  each  result  by 
1  minus  its  content  of  moisture.  Compute  the  analy- 
sis of  the  coal  "as  received"  from  the  dry-coal  analy- 
sis by  multiplying  by  1  minus  the  total  moisture  found 
in  the  20-mesh  sample. 

(B)  When  Coal  Appears  Wet — Spread  the  sample 
on  tared  pans,  weigh  and  air-dry  at  room  temperature, 
or  in  the  special  drying  oven,  shown  in  Fig.  I,  at  10 
to  15°  C,  above  room  temperature,  and  weigh  again. 
The  drying  should  be  continued  until  the  loss  in 
weight  is  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent  per  hour.  Com- 
plete the  sampling  as  under  dry  coal. 

Computation — Correct  the  moisture  found  in  the 
20-me.sh,  air-dried  sample  to  total  moisture  "as  re- 
ceived," as  follows: 

(100  —  %  Air-drying  Loss)  X  (%  Moisture  in  20-mesh  Coal) 


100 

+  %  Air-drying  Loss  =  Total  Moisture  "as  received" 

Compute  the  analysis  to  "dry-coal"  and  "as-re- 
ceived" bases  as  under  dry  coal,  using  for  the  "as- 
received"  computation  the  total  moisture  as  found 
by  the  formula  in  place  of  the  moisture  found  in  the 
20-mesh  coal. 

NOTES. — Freshly  mined  or  wet  coal  loses  moisture 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  laboratory, 
hence  the  sampling  operations  between  opening  the 
container  and  taking  the  20-mesh  total-moisture  sam- 
ple must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and 
with  minimum  exposure  to  air. 

The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  preparing  labora- 
tory samples  .should  be  checked  frequently  by  re- 
sampling the  rejected  portions  and  preparing  a  du- 
plicate sample.  The  ash  in  the  two  samples  should 
not  differ  more  than  the  following  percentages. 

Per  cent 

No  carbonates  present   0.4 

Considerable  carbonate  and  pyrite  present..  0.7 
Conls  with  more  than  12  per  cent  ash,  eon 

taining  considerable  carbonate  and  pyrite.  1.0 


Determination  of  Moisture. 

Apparatus. 

Moisture  Oven — This  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
have  a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  and  a  mini- 
mum of  air  space.  It  may  be  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  III.  Provision  must  be  made  for  renewing  the 
air  in  the  oven  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  times  a  min- 
ute, with  the  air  dried  by  passing  it  through  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid. 

Capsules  with  Covers — A  convenient  form,  which 


V  


-  'i 


•>ii 


suLE  WITH  Flat  ALU- 
Nu«  Cover 


allows  the  ash  determination  to 
be  made  on  the  same  sample,  is 
the  Royal  Meissen  porcelain 
capsule  No.  2,  yg  in.  deep  and 
1%  in.  diameter;  or  a  fused 
silica  capsule  of  similar  shape. 
This  is  to  be  used  with  a  well- 
fitting  flat  aluminum  cover,  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  rV. 

Gla.'5s  capsules   with  ground- 

arlass  caps  may   also   be  used.  _v  .\; 

They  should  be   as  .shall  OW  as  I  Fic.  IV — Porcelain  C/ 
possible,    consistent   with  con-^ 
venient  handling. 

Method. 

(A)  Sixty-Mesh  Sample. — Heat  the  empty  cap.sules 
under  the  conditions  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  dried, 
stopper  or  cover,  cool  over  concentrated  sulfuric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.84)  for  30  minutes,  and  weigh.  Dip  out 
Avith  a  spoon  or  spatula  from  the  sample  bottle  ap- 
proximately 1  g.  of  coal,  put  this  quickly  into  the 
capsule,  close,  and  weigh  at  once. 

An  alternative  procedure  (more  open  to  error),  af- 
ter transferring  an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  1 
is  to  bring  to  exactly  1  g.  in  weisrht  (±  0..5  mg.)  by 
quickly  removing  the  excess  weight  of  coal  with  a 
snatula.  The  utmost  dispatch  must  be  used  in  order 
to  minimize  the  exposure  of  the  coal  until  the  weight 
is  found. 

After  removing  the  covers,  quickly  place  the  cap- 
sules in  a  pre-heated  oven  fat  104  to  110°  C.)  throueh 
which  passes  a  current  of  air  dried  by  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid.  Close  the  oven  at  once  and  heat  for  1 
hour.  Then  open  the  oven,  cover  the  capsules  quick- 
ly and  place  them  in  a  desiccator  over  concentrated 
sulfuric  acid.    When  cool,  weigh. 

('B')  Twenty-Mesh  Sample  —  Use  5-g.  samples 
weisrhed  with  an  accuracy  of  2  mg.  and  heat  for  l^A 
hours:  the  procedure  is  otherwise  the  same  as  with 
the  60-mpsh  sample.  Methods  of  greater  accuracv 
for  thp  determination  of  moisture  are  given  in  the 
pvpliminary  report. 

The  nermissible  differences  in  dunlicate  determina- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Same  Different 
Analvst.  Analrsts. 
P.O.  PC. 
Moisture  under  5  per  cent    0.2  0.3 
Moi.sture  over  5  per  cent    0.3  0.5 

Determination  of  Ash. 

.■\pparatus. 

Gas  or  Electric  Muffle  Furnace. — The  muffle  should 
have  ffood  air  circulation  and  be  capable  of  haviner 
if"--  t^mneratnre  reorulatpd  bpt-iv^p^  700  and  750°  C. 

Por'«ola,in  Cansules. — Roval  Meissen  porcelain  cap- 
sules Xo  2.  74  in,  deep  and  1%  in.  in  diameter  or  simi- 
lar shallow  dishes. 
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Method. 

Plaoe  the  porcelain  capsules  containing  the  dried 
coal  from  the  moisture  determination  in  a  cold  muffle 
furnace  or  on  the  hearth  at  a  low  temperature  and 
gradually  heat  to  redness  at  such  a  rate  as  to  avoid 
mechanical  loss  from  too  rapid  expulsion  of  volatile 
matter.  Finish  the  ignition  to  constant  weight 
(dzO.OOl  g.)  at  a  temperature  between  700  and  750° 
C.    Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cold. 

The  permissible  differences  in  duplicate  determina- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Same  Different 
Analyst.  Analysts. 
P.C.  P.O. 
No  carbonates  present  .  .    .  .    0.2  0.3 

Carbonates  present   0.3  0.5 

Coal  with  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  ash,  containing  car- 
bonates and  pyrite   0.5  1.0 

NOTES. — Before  replacing  the  capsules  in  the  muf- 
fle for  ignition  to  constant  weight,  the  ash  should 
be  stirred  with  a  platinum  or  nichrome  wire.  Stirring 
once  or  twice  before  the  first  weighing  hastens  com- 
plete ignition. 

The  result  obtained  by  this  method  is  "uncorrect- 
ed" ash.  For  "corrected"  ash  see  the  preliminary 
report.  The  actual  mineral  matters  in  the  original 
coal  are  usually  very  different  in  weight  and  compo- 
sition from  the  weight  of  the  "uncorrected"  ash. 


Ptatinum  rhodium- 


Fijr.  \'.- 


-Electric  Tube  Furnace  for  Determmuig 
Volatile  Matter. 

or  nO-volt  alternating  current.  60  ft.  of  nichrome 
w  ire.  No.  17  B.  &  S.  gauge,  will  give  the  required 
temperature.     The    temperature    must    be  con- 
trolled by  an  external  resistance. 
(Technical  Paper  No.  76,  Bureau  of  Mines,  p.  21). 


Determination  of  Volatile  Matter. 

Apparatiis. 

Platinum  Crucible  with  Tightly  Fitting  Cover. — 

The  crucible  should  be  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  20  cc.  capacity ;  of  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than 
35  mm.  diameter ;  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
35  mm.  height. 

Vertical  Electric  Tube  Furnace;  or  a  Gas  or  Elec- 
trically Heated  Muffle  Furnace. — The  furnace  may  be 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  V.  It  is  to  be  regulated  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  950°  C.  (±20°  C.)  in  the 
crucible  as  shown  by  a  thermo-couple  kept  in  the  fur- 
nace. If  the  determination  of  volatile  matter  is  not 
an  essential  feature  of  the  specifications  under 
which  the  coal  is  bought  a  Meker  burner  may  be 
used. 

Method. 

Weigh  1  g.  of  the  coal  in  a  weighed  10  to  20  cc. 
platinum  crucible,  close  with  a  cap.sule  cover  and 
place  on  platinum  or  nichrome-wire  supports  in  the 
furnace  chamber,  which  must  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  950  °  C.  (±20°  C).  After  the  more  rapid 
discharge  of  volatile  matter  has  subsided,  as  shown 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  luminous  flame,  tap  the 
cover  lightly  to  seal  the  crucible  more  perfectly  and 
thus  guard  against  the  admission  of  air.  After  heat- 
ing exactly  7  minutes  remove  the  crucible  from  the 
furnace  and  without  disturbing  the  cover  allow  it 
to  cool.  "Weigh  as  soon  as  cold.  The  loss  of  weight 
minus  moisture  equals  the  volatile  matter. 

Modification  for  Sub-Bituminous  Coal,  Lig-nite  and 

Peat — Mechanical  losses  are  incurred  on  .suddenly 
heating  peat,  sub-bituminous  coal,  and  lignite;  there- 
fore they  must  be  subjected  to  a  preliminary  .gradual 
heating  for  5  minutes;  this  is  best  done  by  playing 
the  flame  of  a  burner  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble, in  such  manner  as  to  bring  about  the  discharge 
of  volatile  matter,  at  a  rate  not  sufficient  to  cause 
snarking.  After  the  preliminary  heating,  transfer  the 
i^rucible  to  the  volatile-matter  furnace  and  heat  for 
6  minutes  at  950°  C.  as  in  tho  regular  method. 

The  permissible  differences  in  duplicate  determina- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Same  Different 
Analvst.  Analysts. 
P.C.  P.C. 

Bituminous  coals   0.5  1.0 

Lignites   1.0  2.0 

NOTES. — The  cover  .should  fit  closely  enough  so 
that  the  carbo-n  deposit  from  bituminous  and  lignite 
coals  does  not  burn  away  from  the  under  side. 

Pesrulations  of  temperature  to  within  the  prescrib- 
ed limits  is  important. 

Determination  of  Fixed  Carbon. 
Compute  fixed  carbon  as  follows : 
100  —  (%  Moisture  4-  %  ash  -f  %  Volatile  Matter) 
=  Fixed  Carbon. 

Determination  of  Sulfur  bv  the  Escbka  Method. 

Apparatus. 

^as  or  Electric  Muffle  Furnace,  or  Burners  for  ig- 
nitinj?  coal  with  the  Bscbka  mixture  and  for  igniting 
thp  barium  sulfate. 

Porcelain,  Silica,  or  Platinum  Crucibles  or  Capsules 
for  igniting  coal  ^^■'\\\^  the  Es  'ika  mixture. 

No.  1  Royal  Me'ssen  porcelain  capsule,  1  in.  deep 
and  2  in.  in  diameter.  This  capsule,  because  of  its 
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shallow  form,  presents  more  surface  for  oxidation 
and  is  more  convenient  to  handle  than  the  ordinary 
form  of  crucible. 

No.  1  Royal  Berlin  porcelain  crucibles,  shallow 
form,  and  platinum  crucible  of  similar  size  may  be 
used.  Somewhat  more  time  is  required  to  burn  out 
the  coal,  owing  to  the  deeper  form,  than  with  the 
shallow  capsules  described  above. 

No.  0  or  00  porcelain  crucibles,  or  platinum,  alun- 
dum  or  silica  crucibles  of  similar  size  are  to  be  used 
for  igniting  the  ])ai-ium  sulfate. 

Solutions  and  Reagents. 

Barium  Chloride.— Dissolve  100  g.  of  barium  chlor- 
ide in  1000  cc.  of  distilled  Avater. 

Saturated  Bromine  Water.— Add  an  excess  of  bro- 
mine to  1000  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

Eschka  Mixture  —  Thoroughly  mix  2  parts  (by 
weight)  of  light  calcined  magnesium  oxide  and  1  part 
of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  Both  materials 
should  "be  as  free  as  possible  from  sulfur. 

Methyl  Orange.— Dissolve  0.02  g.  in  100  cc.  of  hot 
distilled  water  and  filter. 

Hydrochloric  Acid— Mix  500  cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.20)  and  500  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid— Dilute  80  cc.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  (sp.  gr.  1.20)  to  liter  with  distilled 
water. 

Sodium  Carbonate  —  A  saturated  solution :  ap- 
proximately 60  g.  of  crystallized  or  22  g.  of  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

Sodium-Hydroxide  Solution  —  Dissolve  100  g.  of 
sodium  hydroxide  in  1  liter  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  sodium- 
carbonate  solution. 

Method. 

Preparation  of  Sample  and  Mixture.— Thoroughly 
mix  on  glazed  paper  1  g.  of  coal  and  3  g.  of  Eschka 
mixture.  Transfer  to  a  No.  1  Royal  Meissen  porce- 
lain capsule,  1  in.  deep  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  or  a  No. 
1  Royal  Berlin  crucible  or  a  platinum  crucible  of 
similar  size,  and  cover  with  about  1  g.  of  Eschka 
mixture. 

Ignition. — On  account  of  the  amount  of  sulfur  con- 
tained in  artificial  gas,  the  crucible  shall  be  heated 
over  an  alcohol,  gasoline  or  natural  gas  flame  as  in 
procedure  (a)  below  or  in  a  gas  or  electrically  heat- 
ed muffle  as  in  procedure  (b)  below.  The  use  of  ar- 
tificial gas  for  heating  the  coal  and  Eschka  mixture 
is  permissible  only  when  the  crucible  is  heated  in  a 
muffle. 

(a)  Heat  the  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion on  a  triangle,  over  a  very  low  flame  to  avoid 
rapid  expulsion  of  the  volatile  matter,  which  tends 
to  prevent  complete  absorption  of  the  products  of 
combustion  of  the  sulfur.  Heat  the  crucible  .slowly 
for  30  minutes,  gradually  increasing  the  temperature 
and  stirring  after  all  black  particles  have  disappear- 
ed, which  is  an  indication  of  the  completeness  of 
the  procedure. 

(b)  Place  the  crucible  in  a  cold  muffle  and  grad- 
ually raise  the  temperature  to  870-925°  C.  (cherry- 
red  heat)  in  about  1  hour.  Maintain  the  maximum 
temperature  for  about  1^/2  hours  and  then  allow  the 
crucible  to  cool  in  the  muffle. 

Subsequent  Treatment  —  Remove  and  empty  the 
contents  into  a  200  cc.  beaker  and  digest  with  100 
cc.  of  hot  water  for  1/2  to  %  hour,  with  occasional 
stirring.    Filter  and  wash  the  insoluble  matter  by 


dccantation.    After  several  wa.shings  in  this  manner, 
transfer  the  insoluble  matter  to  the  filter  and  wash 
5  times,  keeping  the  mixture  well  agitated.  Treat 
the  filtrate,  amounting  to  about  250  cc,  with  10  to 
20  cc.  of  saturated  bromine    water,    make  slightly 
acid  and  boil  to  expel  the  liberated  bromine.  Make 
just  neutral  to  methyl  orange  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide or  sodium  carbonate  solution,  then  add  1  cc.  of 
normal  IICl.    Boil  again  and  add  slowly  from  a  pi- 
pette, with  constant  stirring,  10  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  barium  chloride  (BaCl2.  2  H.^0).  Continue 
boiling  for  15  minutes  and  allow  to  .stand  for  at  least 
2  hours,  or  preferably  over  night,  at  a  temperature 
just  below  boiling.    Filter  through  an  a.shless  filter 
paper  and  wash  with  hot  distilled  water  until  a  sil- 
ver nitrate  solution  shows  no  precipitate  with  a  drop 
of  the  filtrate.    Place  the  wet  filter  containing  the 
precipitate  of  barium  sulfate  in  a  weighed  platinum, 
porcelain,  silica  or  alundum  crucible,  allowing  a  free 
access  of  air  by  folding  the  paper  over  the  precipi- 
tate loosely  to  prevent  spattering.    Smoke  the  pa- 
per off  gradually  and  at  no  time  allow  it  to  burn 
with  flame.    After  the  paper  is  practically  con.sum- 
ed,  raise  the  temperature  to  approximately  925°  C. 
and  heat  to  constant  weight. 

The  residue  of  magnesia,  etc.,  after  leaching, 
should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested 
with  great  care  for  sulfur.  When  an  appreciable 
amount  is  fo\md  this  should  be  determined  quanti- 
tatively. The  amount  of  sulfur  retained  is  by  no 
means  a  negligible  quantity.^ 


1  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  21  (1899),  1125. 
of  a  coal  is  almost  completely  oxidized  to  sulfuric  acid 
and  the  wa.shings  of  the  calorimeter  may  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  sulfur. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"TRADING  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST." 

"Trading  with  the  Far  East,"  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  "Trading  with  Latin  America,"  is  a  new  title 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  series  issued  by  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York.  It  mar- 
shalls  facts  and  information  for  the  man  who  is  too 
busy  to  gather  them  firsthand,  and  outlines  effec- 
tive ways  of  meeting  the  problems  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  routine  of  trade  activity  in  the 
Orient.  In  acquainting  the  manufacturer  or  export- 
er with  outstanding  factors  in  trade  beyond  the  Pa- 
cific, it  provides  an  interpretation  for  commercial 
purposes  of  conditions  in  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
our  most  exceptional  markets  for  years  to  come. 


MATTAGAMI  ISSUE  UNDERWRITTEN. 

It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  practically 
completed  with  a  group  of  Canadian  and  American 
bankers,  headed  by  a  Montreal  financial  house,  for 
the  underAvriting  of  approximately  .$1,500,000  of 
bonds  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  ea.sy  bleaching  sul- 
phite pulp  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  company's  plant  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont., 
has  been  in  active  operation  for  a  little  over  a  year, 
and  has  established  an  excellent  record  of  earning 
power. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  financing  is  the  comple- 
tion of  extensions  now  under  way  to  increase  the 
companv's  annual  pulp  output  from  30.000  tons  to 
45,000  tons. 
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Census  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry^  1917 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

AGENCIES  OF  PRODUCTION— (1)  CAPITAL  — 
MILL  EQUIPMENT  — POWER  EMPLOYED. 

Five  tables  of  the  report  (Tables  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  and  XV)  deal  with  capital  and  mill  equipment. 

The  first  of  these  gives  a  general  view  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  investment  by  provinces  under  the 
headings  (a)  land,  buildings  and  fixtures,  (b)  machin- 
ery and  tools,  (c)  materials  on  hand,  stocks  in  process 
and  (d)  "working"  capital — cash,  trading  and  operat- 
ing accounts,  bills  receivable,  etc.  A  total  capital  in- 
vestment of  $186,787,405  is  thus  accounted  for,  of  which 
$84,609,584  was  in  Quebec,  $72,006,972  in  Ontario  and 
$22,584,652  in  British  Columbia.  Land  and  buildings 
represent  an  investment  of  $84,461,837,  machinery  of 
$59,266,596,  Avhilst  working  capital  was  $15,156,506. 

Over  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  investment  is  in  the 
class  of  combined  mills,  19  per  cent,  in  mills  producing 
pulp  only  and  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  mills  making  paper 
only. 

Each  province  shows  an  increase  in  capital  over  1915 
except  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  decrease  amounted  to 
$199,030.  British  Columbia's  capital  investment  rose 
from  $8,344,416  in  1915  to  $22,584,652  in  1917;  New 
Brunswick  from  $3,927,858  to  $7,136,277 ;  Ontario  from 
$57,173,623  to  $72,006,972,  and  Quebec  from  $63,641,956 
to  $84,609,584. 

The  average  total  capital  invested  in  pulp  mills  was 
$1,057,610 ;  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  $6,192,365 ;  and  in 
paper  mills  $323,241. 

Pulp  Mill  Machinery. — Table  XII  shows  the  equip- 
ment of  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ground 
Avood  or  mechanical  pulp  by  provinces  for  all  classes 
of  mills  operating  in  1917.  The  total  yearly  capacity' 
of  mills  making  ground  wood-pulp  in  the  Dominion 
was  1,088,431  tons,  dry  weight,  of  which  Quebec's 
equipment  represented  601,436  tons  or  55.2  per  cent. 
Ontario  represented  357,250  tons,  or  32.8  per  cent.,  fol- 
lowed by  British  Columbia  with  100,600  tons,  or  9.2  per 
cent..  New  BrunsAvick  with  21,145  tons  or  1.9  per  cent., 
and  Nova  Scotia  with  8,000  tons  or  less  than  one  per 
cent.  The  actual  output  of  ground  wood-pulp  in  1917 
was  923,731  tons. 

Table  XIII  presents  statistics  of  the  equipment  in 
mills  making  chemical  pulp  by  the  various  processes. 
The  sulphite  process  leads  with  a  yearly  capacity  of 
540,718  tons  and  an  actual  output  of  400,433  tons.  The 
sulphate  process  has  a  yearly  capacity  of  176,496  tons 
with  an  actual  output  of  135,854  tons,  and  the  soda 
process,  a  capacity  of  5,800  tons  and  an  actual  output 
of  4,136  tons. 


Table  XI. — Capital  invested  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry,  by  Provinces  and  Classes  of  Mills, 
1917  (omitted). 

Table  XIII. — Pulp  mill  machinery  by  Processes  for 
the  Provinces  and  Canada,  1917. 

No.  of  Digesters. 
Sulphate.  Sulphite. 

All  mills  making  pulp : — 

British  Columbia   6  10 

New  Brunswick   5  lo 

Ontario   6  '30 

Quebec   19  391 


Canada  (total)   34 


821 


8 

40 

42 

90 

460 

1,249 

1,044 

2,753 

6 

7 

13 

359 

198 

557 

138,000 

407,240 

417,575 

962,815 

Table  XIV. — Paper  mill  machinery  (abbreviated.) 

In  all  mills  making  paper — 

Paper  mill  British    Ontario    Quebec  Canada 

machinery.  Columbia 

Fourdrinier  ma- 
chines .   .  . 

Capacity  per  24 
hours  .... 

Cylinder  ma- 
chines .   .  . 

Capacity,  per  24 
hours  .... 

Yearly  capacity 
in  paper,  tns. 

Paper  Mill  Machinery.— In  Table  XIV  is  given  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  different  classes  of  mills  are 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  total 
yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  in  the  Dominion  is  962,815 
tons  of  paper,  of  which  Quebec  has  a  capacity  of  417,- 
575  tons,  Ontario  a  yearly  capacity  of  407,240  tons, 
and  British  Columbia  a  yearly  capacity  of  138,000  tons. 
The  actual  output  by  provinces  in  1917  was — Quebec 
391,600  tons;  Ontario  383,555  tons;  and  British  Colum- 
bia 79,004  tons,  or  a  total  for  the  Dominion  of  853,689 
tons.  From  the  figures  above  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  Quebec  and  Ontario  are  nearing  their  full  capac- 
ity, being  within  25,975  and  23,685  tons  respectively. 

Power  Employed. — Power  employed  whether  owned 
or  rented,  is  given  in  Table  XV,  which  shows  that  the 
principal  sources  of  power  were  (a)  electric  motors 
run  by  ciirrent  generated  by  the  establishment,  namely, 
1,620  units  of  87,563  rated  h.p.  and  59,676  h.p.  actually 
employed;  (b)  electric  motors  operated  by  rented  pow- 
er number  971  with  a  rated  h.p.  of  101.498,  of  which 


^Includes  soda  pulp  machinery 


Table  XII.— Equipment  in  mills  making  Ground  Wo  od  Pulp  by  Classes  of  Mills,  and  by  Provinces,  1917, 

(abbrev  iated.) 


Schedule — 

British 

New 

Nova 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Canada 

Columbia 

Brunswick 

Scotia 

All  mills  making  ground  wood  pulp — 

,50 

6 

26 

160 

325 

576 

f^apacitv  per  24  hours  

330 

27 

105 

1,154 

1,995 

3,611 

Horse-power  used  on  grinders  

24,000 

2,000 

4,400 

80,300 

134,727 

245,427 

Yearly  capacity  of  mill,  dry  weight,  tons 

100.600 

8,000 

21,145 

357,250 

601,436 

1,088,431 
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F7,061  were  actually  employed;  (c)  water  wheels  num- 
bering 352  with  a  rated  h.p.  of  287,800,  of  which  250,- 
030  were  actually  employed;  and  (d)  steam  engines  of 
which  there  were  304  units  with  a  rated  h.p.  of  43,646 
and  34,493  actually  employed.  0  fthe  total  power 
actually  employed,  75  per  cent  was  in  ptilp  and  paper 
mills,  22  per  cent,  in  pulp  mills  and  3  per  cent,  in  paper 
mills.  The  province  of  Quebec  used  51  per  cent,  of 
the  total  power  actually  employed,  Ontario  31.3  per 
cent.,  British  Columbia  13  per  cent..  New  Brunswick  2.5 
per  cent.,  and  Nova  Scotia  2.2  per  cent. 


Table  XV.- 


-Power  employed  by  Classes  of  Mills  and 
Provinces,  1917  (omitted.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pumping  Sulphur 


(From  Dupont  Magazine  and  The  Little  Journal.) 
Large  deposits  of  sulphur  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States;  in  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  deposits  in  the 
western  states  are  not  so  large  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  have  not  been  so  readily  available  for  produc- 
tion in  large  amounts  at  low  cost. 

Although  the  failure  to  solve  the  waste  liquor 
problem  of  the  "sulphite"  industry  stands  as  an  in- 
dictment against  the  chemical  engineer,  his  achieve- 
ment ill  making  available  the  inexhaustible  sulphur 
deposits  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  Louisiana,  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  picturesque  among  the  many  tri- 
umphs of  American  industrial  research.  A  great  de- 
posit of  sulphur  lies  1000  feet  below  the  surface  un- 
der a  layer  of  quicksand  500  feet  in  thickness.  An 
Austrian  company,  a  French  company  and  numerous 
American  companies  had  tried  in  many  ingenious 
ways  to  work  this  deposit,  but  had  invariably  failed. 
Misfortune  and  disaster  to  all  connected  with  it  had 
been  the  record  of  the  deposit  to  the  time  when  Her- 
man P^raseh,  an  enterprising  American  chemist,  ap- 
proached its  problem  in  1890.  Frasch  had  the  back- 
ing of  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  one  time  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  one  of  the  big  mistakes  of  that  fin- 
ancier that  he  withdrew  his  support  and  forced  Frasch 
to  interest  other  capital.  If  Rockefeller  had  not  been 
afraid  of  losing  a  few  dollars  he  would  to-day  have 
been  the  sulphur  king  as  well  as  the  oil  dictator. 
Frasch  conceived  the  idea  of  melting  the  sulphur  in 
place,  by  superheated  water,  forced  down  a  boring, 
and  pumping  the  sulphur  up  through  an  inner  tube. 
In  his  first  trial  he  made  use  of  twenty  150  H.P.  boil- 
ers grouped  around  the  well,  and  the  titanic  experi- 
ment was  successful.  The  pumps  are  now  discarded, 
and  the  sulphur  brought  to  the  surface  by  compressed 
air.  A  single  well  produces  about  450  tons  a  day, 
and  their  combined  capacity  exceeds  the  sulphur  eon- 
sumption  of  the  world. 

Holes  are  drilled  through  the  overlying  deposits  of 
sand  or  other  material  to  the  bottom  of  the  sulphur 
bed.  The  beds  often  have  a  thickness  of  as  much  as 
200  feet  and  cover  an  area  of  many  square  miles. 
The  holes  are  cased  or  lined  with  ten-inch  pipes  which 
contain  three  other  pipes  one  within  the  other,  as  is 
shown  in  diagram. 

Water  heated  to  167°  C.  (322.6°  F.)  under  a  pres- 
sure of  100  pounds  is  forced  down  the  Avell  through 
the  six-inch  pipe  in  order  to  melt  the  sulphur.  Heated 
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Frasch  Apparatus  for  Extraction  of  Sulphur. 

compressed  air  is  forced  down  the  one-inch  tube,  and 
mixes  with  the  melted  sulphur,  reducing  the  specific 
gravity  thereby — affecting  it  as  yeast  does  bread — 
making  it  lighter.  The  sulphur  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face through  the  three-inch  pipe  by  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  hot  water  combined  with  that  of  the 
compressed  air.  A  series  of  strainers  at  the  bottom 
prevent  earthy  material  from  beinf  forced  upward. 

The  melted  sulphur  is  run  into  huge  bins,  50  feet 
high,  built  of  rough  planks,  Avhere  it  cools  and  solidi- 
fies to  form  a  block  of  practically  pure  sulphur,  some- 
times containing  100,000  tons.  The  block  is  broken 
by  blasting,  loaded  on  cars  by  means  of  steam  shovels 
and  shipped. 

Sulphur  has  many  important  uses.  Pasteur  found 
that  finely  divided  sulphur  was  effective  in  destroy- 
ing parasites  on  trees,  and  vines  and  it  is  used  as  a 
constituent  of  sprays.  It  is  used  in  wool  bleaching 
processes  and  as  a  disinfectant,  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  black  powder  and  fircAvorks.  A  mo.st  exten- 
sive use  is  made  of  sidphur  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardened  or  "vulcanized"  rubber,  and  of  course,  in 
the  paper  industry  it  is  used  in  making  the  enormous 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "sulphite"  or  chemical  pulp. 


PAPER  MAKERS  WAGES  UP. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has  agreed 
to  the  men's  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
amounting  to  15  per  cent  above  the  scale  set  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  about  a  year  ago  for  the  paper 
makers,  and  the  pulp  makers  have  made  a  similar 
demand. 


The  strongest  part  of  belt  leather  is  near  the  flesh 
side,  about  one-third  the  waj*  through  from  that  side. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  run  the  grain  side  on 
the  pulley,  in  order  that  the  strongest  part  of  the  belt 
may  be  subject  to  the  least  wear. 
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RECLAIMING  WASTE  LAND  WITH  FOREST. 

Believing  that  many  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  would  be  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
planting  on  the  shifting  sands  of  Quebec,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Piche,  chief  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Service,  was  asked 
for  a  statement  on  the  subject.  Immediately  on  his  re- 
turn from  Europe  he  wrote  the  following  concise  re- 
view of  what  has  been  done.  It  is  understood  that  the 
invitation  to  visit  the  plantations  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  editor.  Mr.  Piche  adds  some  figures  on  the 
number  of  trees  in  the  provincial  nurseries  which  will 
be  interesting  to  those  contemplating  reforestation. 
The  letter  reads : 

"We  have  set  there  about  80,000  transplants  of 
Scotch  and  white  pine,  also  Norway  spruce  with  a 
small  amount  of  green  ash  and  elms.  The  Scotch  pine 
seems  to  have  made  the  best  show.  Spruce  appears  to 
do  well  in  some  special  corners.  The  hardwoods  were 
only  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  where  there  was  a  tuft 
of  grass  on  the  edges  of  the  land  to  be  reforested. 
They  have  not  proved  to  be  very  good  though  we  met 
a  few  specimens  apparently  flourishing.  The  white 
pine  has  a  delicate  foliage  and  it  will  only  make  a  good 
showing  when  its  top  is  about  two  feet  from  the  soil. 
We  have  covered  nearly  45  acres  which  we  consider 
as  reclaimed.  On  the  remainder  of  the  area  (250 
acres)  we  have  sown  beach  grass  with  great  success. 
As  you  know  this  herb  will  grow  vigorously  in  shift- 
ing sands,  and  it  has  been  used  extensively  in  Europe 
for  the  holding  of  the  frontal  dunes  along  the  sea 
shores.  It  is  our  intention  to  resume  the  plantations 
this  spring  as  we  have  about  75,000  trees  which  have 
been  transplanted  during  two  years  on  the  grounds 
and  which  we  intend  to  distribute  through  the  beach 
grass  zone. 

I  Avould  ask  you  to  take  a  trip  to  Lachute  when  our 
men  will  be  at  work,  that  is  during  the  month  of 
May. 

We  havo  done  similar  work  at  Berthier  Junction 
but  we  have  used  there  a  different  and  perhaps  a 
more  efficient  method,  that  is,  we  have  employed  only 
Scotch  pines  and  planted  them  a  little  closer  than  at 
Lachute.  Then,  we  have  protected  the  surface  against 
the  carrying  power  of  the  wind  by  covering  it  par- 
tially with  brush  and  debris  of  birch  trees.  The  re- 
sult has  been  very  encouraging.  We  have  set  there 
about  40,000  trees  covering  25  acres,  forming  little 
patches  here  and  there  throughout  the  sand.  The 
beach  grass  was  also  used  but  found  not  to  give  prompt 
results  as  it  takes  about  three  years  before  it  makes 
any  shoAv. 

i  firmly  believe  that  the  method  employed  at  Berthier 
will  give  quick  results  and  the  loss  of  individual  trees 
is  very  small.  Naturally  if  there  are  any  dangers  of 
fire  the  brush  will  increase  the  chances  of  same. 

The  average  number  of  trees  shipped  from  the 
nursery  during  the  last  five  years  is  about  500,000 
and  the  present  stock  of  the  nursery  is  evaluated  at 
4,750,000,  of  which  31/2  millions  are  spruces,  half  a 
million  Scotch  pines  and  the  remainder  consisting  of 
various  soft  and  hardwoods." 
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JAS.  WHALEN  ACTIVE  IN  PULP  CIRCLES. 

The  many  friends  of  James  Whalen,  of  Port  Ar-  ■ 
thur.  President  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Vancouver,  and  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co., 
are  congratulating  him  on  attaining  the  half  century 
mark  in  life.  A  few  days  ago  he  celebrated  his  fif- 
tieth birthday.  Mr.  Whalen  was  born  in  Collinwood 
in  1869,  and  went  with  his  parents  to  Port  Arthur  in 
1873.  There  he  was  educated  and  first  engaged  in 
the  logging  business,  and  later  became  a  railroad 
contractor.  To-day,  by  his  energy  and  business  ag- 
gressiveness, he  is  connected  with  a  large  number  of  ■ 
progressive  industrial  concerns,  a  number  of  which 
he  has  been  the  sole  organizer  of.  He  is  President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Western  Dry  Dock  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Canadian  Towing  and  Wreck- 
ing Co.,  President  of  the  General  Realty  Corporation, 
Vice-President  of  the  Canada  West  Coast  Navigation 
Co.,  as  well  as  President  of  the  Port  Arthur  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Vancouver. 

It  is  just  two  years  ago  that  the  Whalen  Co.  en- 
tered the  pulp  manufacturing  field  on  a  large  scale 
by  amalgamating  the  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Co., 
Mill  Creek,  Howe  Sound,  the  Empire  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Mills,  Swanson  Bay,  and  the  Colonial  Lumber 
and  Paper  Mills,  Quatsino  Sound,  Vancouver  Island. 

The  mills  give  direct  employment  to  1,200  men,  as 
well  as  several  hundred  more  in  logging  operations. 

The  plant  at  Mill  Creek  is  now  producing  90  tons 
of  sulphite  fibre  daily.  The  Swanson  Bay  plant  is 
turning  out  about  30  tons  of  pulp  daily.  In  August 
last  the  Whalen  Co.  opened  their  Port  Alice  unit, 
the  first  sulphite  fibre  plant  on  Vancouver  Island. 
This  has  a  capacity  of  60  tons  daily,  but  the  mill  and 
buildings  are  laid  out  to  produce,  when  the  market 
demands,  double  this  quantity.  George  F.  Whalen 
is  general  manager  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  a  rapidly 
expanding  one  in  British  Columbia.  The  Powell  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Powell  River,  have  an  output 
of  225  tons  of  newsprint  daily,  as  well  as  about  the 
same  quantity  of  groundwood  and  50  tons  of  sul- 
phite fibre.  The  Pacific  Mills  Co.,  with  plant  at 
Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  have  a  daily  capacity  of  185  tons 
of  newsprint,  and  35  tons  of  kraft  wrapping  paper, 
Avhile  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Howe 
Sound  have  been  turning  out  kraft  pulp  only. 


Belts  of  coarse,  loose  leather  will  do  better  service 
in  dry  warm  places  than  in  wet  or  moist.  For  use  in 
these  last-mentioned  places  try  our  Waterproof  Cement 
Leather  Belting;  they  are  made  of  the  finest  and 
firmest  of  leather. 


ALBERTA  HAS  FIRST  HONORS. 

One  experiment  in  aeroplane  work,  and  only  one, 
has  been  authorized  thus  far  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. Some  time  during  the  sunnner  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch  will  test  a  machine  in  Alberta.  It  is 
understood  that  the  ordinary  military  plane  as  it 
stands  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  for  forest  guard- 
ing, and  that  a  stock  machine  of  slow  speed  will  be 
considerably  altered  under  the  direction  of  Canadian 
aviators  who  understand  fire  protection  work.  This  is 
an  interesting  and  commendable  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  and  will  be  eagerly 
Avatched. 
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CANADA'S  CHEMISTS  FORM  INSTITUTE. 

Tlie  raiiadiaii  Institute  of  Chemistry  eanie  into  l)e- 
ing  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Canadian  chemists' 
convention  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  Saturday.  The 
new  In.stitute  will  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
will  have  a  body  of  fellows  and  associates  who  will 
use  after  their  names  the  letters  F.C.I.C.  and  A.C.I.C., 
respectively.  The  body  will  seek  incorporation  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  will  in 
time  become  a  closed  body. 

Definite  requirements  for  admission  were  laid 
down,  the  object  being  to  raise  the  profession  of 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  to  a  strong  posi- 
tion among  the  other  learned  professions. 

A  nucleus  of  twenty-eight  charter  members  was 
elected,  and  in  their  hands  was  left  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  Institute.  Dr. 
J.  Watson  Bain,  of  Toronto,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
body  of  twenty-eight  until  other  officers  are  chosen. 
The  original  members  are : 

Prof.  M.  A.  Parker,  Winnipeg ;  Harold  J.  Roast, 
F.C.S.,  Montreal;  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh,  B.A.Sc,  Toronto; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Kenogami,  P.Q.  Dr.  George  Baril, 
M.D.,  Montreal;  Dr.  Harold  E.  Bigelow,  Sackville, 
N.B.;  Dr.  A.  T.  Charron,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.;  J.  A. 
Macdonald  Dawson,  B.A.,  Vancouver:  Dr.  L.  F. 
Goodwin,  F.I.C,  Kingston,  Ont. ;  I.  Grageroff,  Esq., 
Montreal;  Dr.  D.  M.  Mcintosh,  Vancouver;  Dr.  A. 
McGill,  Ottawa;  J.  Rice,  F.I.C,  Ottawa;  MacKay  and 
C.  C.  Forward,  Nova  Scotia;  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  Mc- 
Gill University;  Dr.  F.  F.  Shutt,  Ottawa;  S.  J.  Cook, 
Ottawa;  Dr.  Lash  Miller  and  Alfred  Burton,  Toron- 
to; F.  J.  Birchard,  Winnipeg;  Prof.  McLaurin,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan;  T.  Thorvaldson,  Saskatoon, 
and  Messrs.  Lehman  and  Kelso  representing  Alberta. 

The  fervent  hope  that  the  future  destiny  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  Canada  would  be  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  peaceful  arts  of  reconstruction,  in- 
stead of  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  destruc- 
tive agencies,  as  has  been  necessary  during  the  past 
four  years,  was  the  keynote  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed at  the  closing  banquet  of  the  Convention  held 
on  Saturday  night. 

A  resolution,  moved  by  J.  N.  Stephenson,  second- 
ed by  Dr.  Milton  Hersey,  was  passed  embodying  re- 
commendations for  compulsory  education  up  to  the 
age  of  14  years,  with  a  possibility  of  continued  educa- 
tion for  two  or  more  years.  The  resolution  also  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  education  along  the  lines 
of  community  interests,  training  in  citizenship,  and 
higher  salaries  and  requirements  for  teachers.  The 
resolution  will  be  sent  to  the  Ministers  of  Education 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

S.  J.  Cook,  Ottawa,  moved  a  resolution,  and  was 
seconded  by  A.  H.  C.  Heitman,  Toronto,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  strongly  recommended  to 
enact  immediately  .such  legislation  as  will  pre.serve  to 
Canadians  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  utilize  en- 
emy owned  dye  and  chemical  patents  in  Canada,  un- 
der a  system  of  licenses  as  at  present.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously. 

Professor  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh,  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, extended  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  chem- 
ists of  Toronto  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  that 
city. 


Technical  Association,  June  11-14. 
Technical  Section.  Konngami,  July. 


U.  S.  APPROACHES  END  OF  TIMBER. 

People  talk  of  a  coming  coal  t'ainine.  But  at  thf 
lowest  computation  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the 
world  to  carry  us  on  for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 
The  famine  that  is  coming  soon — that  is  almost  on  us 
now — is  in  timber. 

Barring  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  no  European 
country  has  had  timber  enough  for  her  own  needs  for 
a  long  time  past.  As  for  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
have  been  spending  over  twenty-five  millions  a  year 
for  years  past  on  imported  timber,  most  of  it  from 
Norway  and  the  United  States. 

But  the  States  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  own  resources.  During  the  past  30  years  they 
have  cut  over  seven  hundred  thousand  million  feet. 
Figures  like  these  mean  little  to  anyone,  so  let  us 
mention  that  the  weight  of  this  timber  was  1,400 
millions  of  tons  or  enough  to  load  250,000  large 
steamers. 

Canada  is  as  badly  off.  There  is  said  to  be  now 
no  merchantable  pine  within  300  miles  of  Ottawa.  Pine 
has  doubled  in  cost  between  1900  and  1914.  Its  pres- 
ent price  is  four  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Burma  teak  has  seen  a  ri.se  in  price  almost  equal  to 
that  of  pine. 

Oak  is  getting  scarcer  every  day,  and  railway  com- 
panies are  having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  American  oak  which  has  been  considered  indis- 
pensable for  wagon  scantlings. 

Honduras,  once  considered  a  veritable  treasure 
houf?e  of  tropical  timbers,  is  cut  almost  clear,  while 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo  are  in  a  similar  plight.  Am- 
erica is  now  importing  largely  from  Africa. 

The  one  great  forest  remaining  is  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, and  much  of  that  wonderful  timber  is  quite  in- 
accessible. It  looks  as  though  we  must  either  replant 
or  go  without. — Pearson's  Weekly. 


TREES  FOR  SALE  FOR  REFORESTRATION. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  has  received  from  the 
Berthierville  Nursery  a  list  of  various  trees  which 
they  have  for  sale  this  year.  It  includes  18  varieties, 
ranging  in  age  from  two  to  nine  years,  and  in 
height  from  2  to  36".  Of  some  species  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  trees  available,  and  for  others 
only  a  few  thousand.  The  prices  range  from  .$2.50 
per  thousand  for  Norway  and  White  Spruce  up  to 
$75.00  per  thousand  for  the  blue  or  Colorado  Spruce. 
A  second  list  gives  trees  more  suitable  to  decorative 
planting,  with  prices  ranging  from  5c.  and  10c.  up  to 
50c.  apiece.  These  trees  are  older  and  higher,  and 
there  are  fewer  of  them  available.  Of  the  forest  trees 
we  might  note  particularlv :  281,000  Norway  Spruce, 
808,000  White  Spruce,  44,000  Blue  Spruce,  20.000, 
Engelmann  Spruce,  160,000  White  Pine,  400,000 
Scotch  Pine,  67,000  Blue  Spruce,  99,000  Douglas  Fir, 
36,000  European  Larch. 

  -  >(3- 

NASHWAAK  MAY  HAVE  TWO  MILLS. 

The  Nashwaak  Company  of  Fairville,  have  been 
shipping  tlieir  output  of-  pulp  to  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  some  talk  that  it  plans  on  utilizing  a  new 
mill  at  Marysville  for  its  American  trade  and  manu- 
facturing at  its  plant  at  St.  John  for  overseas  export. 
The  market  for  pulp  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
strong,  as  newspapers  are  resuming  their  normal 
size  as  fast  as  thoy  can  arraiic'P  for  supplies  of  paper. 
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UJVITED  STATES  AOTES 
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Commissioners  of  conciliation  were  detailed  late 
last  week  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  request  of  Vice-President  R.  G.  Dahlberg,  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  to  several  of  its 
plants  in  an  effort  to  end  strikes  that  were  called  ear- 
lier in  the  week  by  paper  mill  workers,  who  argue 
that  the  armistice  terminated  wage  and  working 
agreements  made  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The  "War 
Labor  Board  maintains  that  the  war  will  not  be  over 
until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified.  Mr.  Dahlberg 
told  Labor  Department  officials  that  the  industry 
could  ill  afford  to  stand  an  interruption  at  this  time, 
and  hoped  the  men  would  be  induced  to  return  to 
work,  leaving  adjustment  of  differences  to  a  board 
of  arbitration.  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Buchanan 
has  been  assigned  to  offer  mediation  at  the  plants 
of  the  company  at  Fort  Edward,  and  Commissioner 
F.  J.  Rohde  has  been  detailed  to  International  Falls. 
One  of  the  principal  grievances,  all  of  which  have  to 
do  with  the  question  of  increased  pay,  is  that  the 
papermakers  have  been  granted  the  full  increase  de- 
manded, while  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  other  unions. 

Active  support  is  being  given  to  the  plan  of  secur- 
ing employment  for  all  returning  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  by  the  Employers'  Council  of  the  re-employ- 
ment committee  of  New  York  for  service  men.  The 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Employing  Printer^  and  the  Master  Printers' 
Association  are  three  paper  and  allied  trade  organi- 
zations who  are  members. 

The  recently  organized  Peerless  Paper  Products 
Company  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  is  ready  to  start  construc- 
tion work  on  its  projected  plant  at  Menasha.  A  site 
has  been  acquired  and  the  contract  for  the  building 
work  will  be  awarded  in  the  near  future.  Paper  spe- 
cialties will  be  the  principal  product  of  the  new  con- 
cern. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  War  Trade  Board  at 
45  Broadway,  Avas  permanently  closed  last  Thursday. 
Matters  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  or- 
ganization until  the  signing  of  peace  will  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  Custom  House  by  C.  J.  Brooks,  acting 
for  the  Bureau  of  Imports ;  James  F.  Kane,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Transportation ;  and  M.  B.  Wilcox,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Exports. 

It  is  expected  that  an  agreement  to  take  the  place 
of  the  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board  last  year  will 
soon  be  reached  by  union  representatives,  and  the 
five  newsprint  manufacturers  who  have  been  meet- 
ing recently  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  basis  for  a  definite  agreement.  The 
employees,  pending  further  discussions,  have  agreed 
not  to  declare  strikes  in  the  mills  of  the  companies 
involved  until  the  final  agreement  is  submitted  for 
a|)proval  to  the  employers. 

The  recently  formed  Folding  Box  Manufacturers, 
National  Association  meets  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  this  week  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.J.  The  meeting,  which  is  for  the  general 
membership  and  open  also  to  all  folding  box  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  whether  identified  with  the 
association  or  not.  will  be  devoted  to  subjects  pertain- 


ing exclusively  to  the  folding  box  industry,  such  as 
industrial  conditions,  group  management,  assembling 
of  statistics,  trade  practice  and  competitive  condi- 
tions and  anything  relevant  to  the  industry  that  may 
be  considered  for  the  consideration  of  the  members. 

An  undeleted  chemical  and  dyestuff  census  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  been  completed.  It  Avill  be  made  public 
next  week.  The  census  gives  import  of  dyes  and 
chemicals  by  trade  name. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission  has  issued 
an  order  that  prohibits  the  discharge  of  waste  into 
the  rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water  in  that  state. 
This  means  that  all  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  must 
immediately  install  machinery  for  the  disposal  of 
industrial  waste,  which,  it  is  declared,  has  heretofore 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  pollution  of  the 
State's. streams  and  lakes. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  May  7  and  8, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  brought  together  all  the  trade 
interested  in  box  board,  fancy  papers  and  allied  sup- 
plies. In  all,  over  300  delegates  attended  the  sessions. 
W.  C.  Carlson,  of  the  Milwaukee  Paper  Box  Company, 
was  elected  president ;  E.  F.  Wentworth,  of  the  Hayes 
Box  Corporation,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Avas  chosen  vice- 
president.  Other  officers  elected  were :  Henry  Stortz, 
of  Henry  Schmidt,  Philadelphia,  treasurer,"  and  J. 
L.  Kalleen,  Philadelphia,  secretary.  After  war  condi- 
tions and  the  labor  question  were  among  the  more 
important  topics  discussed.  There  was  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that,  OAving  to  lack  of  proper  labor,  pro- 
duction Avould  be  much  restricted  for  a  long  time  and, 
as  a  consequence,  prices  must  remain  high. 

The  possible  merger  of  several  of  the  biggest  chemi- 
cal concerns  of  the  country  is  being  discussed  in  the 
financial  district  of  'New  York.  No  announcement 
has  been  made,  nor  is  any  expected  in  the  immediate 
future  on  such  a  combination,  but  it  is  knoAvn  that 
stockholders  of  some  of  the  concerns  reported  to  be 
interested  in  the  merger  have  been  approached  by 
directors  in  a  roundabout  way  to  find  out  their  at- 
titude toAvard  the  proposition.  The  concerns  reported 
to  be  considering  the  huge  combination  are  the  Na- 
tional Chemical  and  Aniline  Company,  the  General 
Che  mical  Company,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  and 
the  Barrett  Company.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  com- 
bination Avould  produce  the  largest  firm  of  its  kind  in 
the  Avorld,  and  probably  it  would  rival  in  size  and 
importance  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  idea  behind 
such  a  merger,  of  course,  is  a  determined  plan  to 
present  a  strong  front  against  invasion  of  German- 
made  chemicals  or  dyes. 

With  the  idea  of  aiding  its  employees  to  bring  doAvn 
Hie  cost  of  living,  The  Lakeside  Paper  Company  of 
NVenah,  Wisconsin,  recently  purchased  a  carload  of 
high  grade  Java  coffee,  selling  it  at  cost  to  the  em- 
n'oA^ees.  The  latter  Avere  enabled  to  get  at  33  cents 
f  pound  coffee  that  otherAvise  would  have  retailed  at 
'to  cents.  The  company  is  noAV  arranging  to  lay  out 
foi-  u.se  of  its  employees  a  large  community  garden 
in  Avhich  they  can  raise  their  Avinter  supply  of  veget- 
ables. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

D-4.  Automatic  grindstone  dresser.  Pulp  &  Paper, 
17,  No.  14,  p.  331  (1919).— Riley's  patent  dresser  con- 
sists of  a  main  carriage,  containing  water  passages 
and  providing  a  cover  for  the  ways  on  which  it  moves, 
on  which  is  mounted,  at  right  angles,  a  cross  carriage 
carrying  the  burr.  By  hydraulic  power,  the  burr  is 
caused  to  press  against  the  stone,  move  across  its 
face,  withdraw  from  the  stone,  and  repeat  the  cycle. 
The  depth  of  cut  is  regulated  by  a  hand  wheel. — R.C. 

F-0.  Soda  pulp  manufacture.  E.  Sutermeister,  Pulp 
&  Paper,  17,  No.  14,  p.  327,  No.  15,  p.  351,  No.  16,  p 
375  (1919). — Black  liquor  should  reach  the  evapora 
tors  at  about  8°  Be.  '  These  may  be  of  the  type  in 
which  the  liquor  is  beaten  into  a  spray  through  which 
hot  gases  pass,  of  the  type  in  which  a  thin  film  of  li- 
(|uor  is  raised  on  iron  di.?ks  into  a  current  of  hot  gases, 
or  of  the  multiple  effect  type. 

The  concentrated  liquor  is  burned  in  a  cylindrical 
furnace  about  twenty  feet  long  by  nine  feet  outside 
diameter,  which  is  lined  with  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches  of  brick,  and  is  provided  with  a  firebox  at 
the  discharge  end.  Properly  burned  ash  glows  but 
does  not  flame.  The  capacity  of  the  above  furnace  is 
about  thirty  tons  of  ash  per  twenty-four  hours,  with  a 
possibility  of  as  much  as  forty-three  tons  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Tf  salt  is  present  due  to 
the  use  of  electrolytic  caustic  soda,  the  amount  should 
be  about  six  per  cent.  By  using  a  boiler  to  recover 
heat  from  the  furnace  gases  150  to  160  H.P.  per  21 
tons  of  ash  can  be  developed.  Soda  losses  in  the 
stock  may  be  8  per  cent,  but  may  be  reduced  by  wash- 
ing the  gases  with  dilute  liquor.  Well  burned  ash 
('ontains  65  to  80%  sodium  carbonate.  Leaching  of 
llie  burned  ash  is  done  either  in  open  or  in  pressure 
tanks,  both  utilizing  the  counter  current  principle. 

Screens  may  be  of  the  flat  diaphragm  type,  with 
plates  having  slots  .010 — .012  inches  wide  or  of  the 
centrifugal  type.  The  latter  is  preferable  and  re- 
quires about  one-half  horse  power  per  ton  of  pulp 
per  24  hours.  For  one  pound  of  fibre  there  is  in  the 
wash  pits  3.53  lbs.  of  water,  at  the  knotter,  87.7  lbs., 
and  at  the  screens,  135.2  lbs.  Loss  of  fibre  in  the  con- 
contrators  may  be  about  1.2%. — R.C. 

K-6.  Removing-  impregnating  material  from  paper. 
W.  0.  Gavnor,  Assignor  to  M.  Goodman.  Chicago,  111. 
V.  S.  Pat.  1,284,647,  J.S.C.L,  38,  No.  3.— The  impreg- 
nated paper  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  with  which  the 
impregnating  material  is  freely  miscible,  only  when 
fused,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  directly  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  fuse  the  impregnating  material  and 
to  cause  the  convection  currents  to  agitate  the  paper 
and  diffuse  the  impregnating  material  throughout 
the  liquid.  The  liquid  containing  the  dissolved  im- 
pregnating material  is  then  withdrawn. — D.E.S. 

K-23.  Manufacture  of  waterproof  paper.  J.  T. 
Croll.  Glasgow.  Eng.  Pat.  121.318.  J.S.C.l..  38,  No. 
3. — The  web  of  paper  is  passed  direct  from  the  de- 
livery end  of  the  paper-makinsr  machine  through  a 
bath  of  water-proofing  material,  such  as  a  solution 
of  wax.  The  paper  is  led  into,  through,  and  out  of 
the  bath  by  guide  rolls,  and  passes  into  a  drying 
chamber,  in  which  it  travels  round  a  series  of  rolls, 
while  subjected  to  the  action  of  currents  of  air  pro- 
duced by  fans  or  by  forced  draught. — D.E.S. 

M-9.  A  new  type  of  portable  conveyor.  Pulp  &  Pa- 


per, 17,  -No.  18,  p.  427,  (1919j. — A  scoop  conveyor,  us- 
ing a  flat  belt  and  side  retaining  plates,  handles  as 
much  material  as  one  of  the  troughed  belt  type  two- 
thirds  again  as  wide  and  raises  it  25  per  cent  higher. 
— R.  C. 

P-2.  Pulp  and  paper  courses  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  No.  15,  p.  349,  (1919).— A 
short  course  in  paper  and  pulp,  dry  kiln  engineering, 
and  timber  grading  is  to  be  given  from  April  15th  to 
June  1st.  Lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations 
will  be  combined  with  semi-comereial  work  and  mill 
visits.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  mill  men. 
— R.  C. 

P-5.  Ontario's  pulp  and  paper  mill  accidents.  Pulp 

&  Paper,  17,  No.  18,  p.  417  (1919).— The  report  sub- 
mitted at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  & 
Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  is  given.  The  re- 
port of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  for  1917 
is  included.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  in.iured 
caused  70.91%  of  injuries,  unavoidable  causes  18,68%, 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  second  party  9.43%,  and 
not  classified  causes  0.98%.  Fingers  were  injured  in 
27.58%  of  the  cases,  hands  in  12.46%,  back,  ribs  or 
legs  in  19.48%,  eyes  in  4.62%,  head  or  scalp,  7.65%, 
arms  9.34%,  feet  or  toes,  12.56%,  and  miscellaneous 
6.31%.— R.  C. 

R-2.  Revised  classification  system  for  pulp  and  pa- 
per literature.  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  No.  16.  p.  382 
(1919).— R.  C. 

R-5.  Imports  of  pulpwood  into  the  United  States. 
Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  No.  17,  p.  398  (1919V— Data  by 
months  from  1915  to  1918  inclusive,  is  given. — R.  C. 


DRYING  PAPER  AND  PAPER  BOARD. 

A  British  patent  has  been  granted  to  the  Thames 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  J.  Privett,  engineer, 
covering  improvements  in  drying  paper,  paper  boarcl, 
etc. 

The  steam  employed  is  led  to  the  drying  cylinder 
by  a  pipe  and,  after  having  given  up  its  heat  in  the 
drying  cylinders,  is  withdrawn  therefrom  to  a  con- 
denser by  means  of  a  syphon-pipe  and  header  which 
may  communicate  with  several  drying  cylinders  or 
several  sections  each  consisting  of  a  group  of  drying 
cylinders.  The  mouth  of  the  syphon-pipe  dips  be- 
low the  surface-level  of  the  condensed  water  accu- 
mulated in  the  cylinder.  The  interior  of  the  condenser 
is  in  communication  with  an  air-pump  adapted  to  keep 
the  pressure  within  conden.ser  approximately  at  or 
below  atmospheric  pressure,  and  to  pass  the  con- 
densed water  to  a  hot  well,  whence  the  water  is  re- 
turned to  the  boilers  by  a  force  pump  or  injector. 

An  additional  advantage  is  gained  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  usual  non- 
conductive  film  of  air  from  between  the  wall  of  each 
drying  cylinder  and  the  body  of  steam  within  the 
cylinder. 

The  device  whereby  exhaust  steam,  when  used  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  drying  cylinder,  is  reheated  to 
the  temperature  required  in  the  drying  cylinders, 
m.iy  be  heated  by  electric  resistance  coils,  gas  jets, 
or  other  means  as  may  be  found  mo.st  convenient. 

The  cooling  water  for  the  ?ondenser  as  .supplied 
from  a  water  tank,  the  water,  after  passing  through 
the  condenser.  i«  employed  in  a  suitable  part  of  the 
mnermaking  or  other  apparatus,  as  by  the  shower 
pipes. 
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J.  F.  MaeKay,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  business 
manager  and.  treasurer  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  in 
August  last  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Russell 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Toronto,  has  become  secretary-trea- 
surer of  the  Willys-Overland,  Limited,  "West  Toron- 
to, and  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Mr.  MaeKay  is 
a  former  President  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association. 

An  exhibit  of  a  real  paper  coat  from  Wahrt,  Ger- 
many, is  attracting  much  attention  and  comment  in 
the  window  of  a  large  Yonge  street  clothing  dealer 
in  Toronto. 

At  the  seventh  soldiers'  banquet  tendered  return- 
ed men  in  the  Armouries,  Toronto,  this  week,  there 
was  a  set  of  tables  known  as  Newspaper  Row.  Each 
of  the  Toronto  dailies  acted  as  host,  and  the  event 
was  one  of  the  biggest  yet  organized  in  the  line  of 
military  feasts. 

Plans  are  now  well  under  way  for  starting  work 
on  the  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  of  200  tons  capacity, 
which  will  be  erected  at  Kapuskasing,  Ontario,  by 
the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  It  is 
likely  that  construction  will  get  under  Avay  next 
month., 

James  Patterson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Mir- 
ror, Meaford,  Ont.,  passed  away  recently,  in  his  37th 
year.  He  had  conducted  the  Mirror  since  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1912. 

John  L.  Forsythe,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  representing 
the  American  "Writing  Paper  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Toronto  recently  on  business. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Ontario  Safe- 
ty League,  held  in  Toronto,  of  which  A.  P.  Costigane 
is  a  member,  the  committee  authorized  the  purchase 
of  one  million  gummed  stickers  for  distribution,  ap- 
proved the  rules  for  a  cartoon  contest  open  to  all 
artists  in  Canada,  endorsed  the  rules  for  a  safety  es- 
say competition  for  pupils  in  Ontario  schools,  and 
attended  to  various  other  important  matters.  Twen- 
ty industrial  members  were  admitted  to  the  League. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg. 
Co.  held  in  Toronto  on  May  16th,  R.  S.  Waldie  was 
re-elected  president,  W.  J.  Sheppard,  Vice-President, 
and  A.  W.  Briggs,  Secretary.  Rev.  William  Briggs, 
T.  Albert  Brown,  R.  A.  Lyon  and  T.  H.  Watson  were 
re-appointed  directors.  The  annual  statement,  as 
nublished  some  time  ago,  was  adopted  and  other  rou- 
tine matters  attended  to. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  which  Avere 
closed  down  for  a  week  owing  to  repairs  to  the  Leon- 
ard engine,  have  resumed  operations,  and  have  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  their  books.  The  mills  have  just 
adopted  the  three  tour  system  among  the  employees, 
and  the  plan  is  working  out  well. 

Robert  T.  Houck,  of  George  H.  Mead  &  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  formerly  Toronto  representative  of  the 
Lauroitide  Co.,  was  in  Toronto  last  week,  calling  up- 
on a  number  of  old  friends  in  the  trade, 

G.  W.  Saunders,  of  Toronto,  chief  of  the  account 
ing  department  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 


has  gone  to  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  where  he  is  now 
permanently  located.  The  head  offices  of  the  com- 
pany have  been  removed  from  the  tenth  floor  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto,  to  the  thirteenth 
floor. 

The  rossing  plant  of  the  Eastern  Lands  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  located  at 
Foleyet  in  Northwestern  Ontario,  has  begun  opera- 
tions for  the  season,  and  will  ross  about  12,000  cords 
of  pulp  wood,  the  capacity  being  about  sixty  cords  a 
day.  Contracts  have  been  closed  for  the  supply  of 
this  amount.  Charles  Jacques  is  superintendent  of 
the  rossing  plant  this  year,  and  also  the  saw  mill, 
which  will  cut  about  five  million  feet,  as  well  as  250,- 
000  ties  for  the  Ontario  division  of  the  C.  N.  R. 

Several  members  of  the  Ontario  Safety  League,  as 
well  as  pulp  and  paper  men,  on  the  invitation  of  A. 
P.  Costigane,  safety  engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  a  private  exhibit  of  the  film,  entitled, 
' '  The  House  That  Jack  Built, ' '  at  the  Universal  Film 
Co.,  106  Richmond  street  West,  Toronto.  This  film 
has  been  loaned  to  Mr.  Costigane  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  and  was  shown  at  Georgetown  on 
Tuesday  night  of  this  week  at  a  local  picture  house. 
There  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of 
employees  of  the  two  coating  mills,  and  the  Barber 
mill  in  that  town,  and  a  short  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Costigane  on  Safety  Work.  Another  film  en- 
titled "Careless  America,"  is  expected  to  arrive  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  two  will  be  shown  at  Safety  Ral- 
lies to  be  held  in  Toronto,  Frankford,  and  other  towns 
after  which  they  will  be  taken  to  Northern  Ontario 
and  the  West,  by  Mr.  Costigane,  who  is  arranging 
for  several  Safety  gatherings  among  paper  and  pulp 
mill  employees. 

J.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  other  eastern  points. 

There  have  been  several  meetings  of  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  bakers  of  Toronto,  owing  to  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  calling  for  the  wrapping  of 
all  kinds  of  bread.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  staff  of 
life  is  high  enough  in  price  at  the  present  time,  with- 
out having  an  extra  two  cents  tacked  on  to  cover  ad- 
ditional expense  for  paper  and  labor  if  all  loaves  have 
to  be  sealed.  In  the  larger  plants,  where  bread  wrap- 
ping machines  are  used,  the  cost  would  be  about  one 
and  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  loaf,  and  in  the  smaller 
bakeries  where  the  work  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  hand,  the  outlay  would  be  fully  two  cents  a  loaf. 
It  is  probable,  owing  to  the  strong  opposition  against 
the  order  of  the  Board  of  Plealth,  it  will  be  modified. 
There  is  now  talk  of  having  only  a  paper  band  around 
each  loaf,  which  would  avoid  contact  of  fingers  in 
handling. 

Owing  to  the  letting  of  the  Avater  out  of  the  old 
Welland  canal,  practically  all  tlio  mills  in  the  Niag- 
ara Peninsula  will  close  down  for  a  few  days.  The 
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Interlake  Tissue  Mills  announce  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  run,  as  the  electric  power  for  the  operation 
of  the  plant  is  secured  from  Niagara,  and  the  water 
used  for  filtering,  which  usually  is  drawn  from  the 
canal,  will  be  obtained  from  the  town  of  Merrittoii, 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  that  effect.  The 
l)lant  is  very  busy  at  the  present  time,  doing  a  large 
export  business  in  tissue  papers  with  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  an  ae- 
live  domestic  demand. 

S.  J.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  who  is  President  of  the 
K.  N.  Burt  Co.,  and  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.,  has  been 
elected  Honorary  President  of  the  West  End  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Toronto,  in  which  institution  he  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest. 

Among  the  Toronto  firms  who  are  affected  by  the 
big  tie-up  in  Winnipeg,  are  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  W. 
J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Brigdens,  Limited,  British  &  Colonial 
Press,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Hugh  C.  Maclean, 
Limited,  and  others. 

Sydney  W.  Swing,  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  spent 
the  past  week  at  the  Toronto  office. 

J.  Holt,  representing  the  Nashua  Gummed  &  Coat- 
ed Paper  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H.,  called  upon  the  trade  in 
Toronto  and  other  cities  during  the  past  week. 

The  Dickson  Co.,  Ltd..  Peterboro,  has  been  granted 
a  federal  charter,  and  incorporated  with  a  capital 
s^n"k  of  $1,000,000,  and  headquarters  in  Peterboro. 
Wide  powders  are  conferred  upon  the  company,  who 
are  authorized  to  take  over  as  a  growing  concern,  the 
business,  lands,  leases,  franchises,  assets,  etc.,  of  the 
Dickson  Co.  of  Peterboro,  Ltd.,  which  concern  was 
i"cornorated  under  the  provincial  laws  of  Ontario. 
Thf  company  is  empowered  to  OAvn  and  operate  saw 
mills  and  mills  for  the  production  of  boxes,  sash  doors, 
furniture,  etc.;  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  himber  of 
mH  kinds,  and  to  own  and  operate  around  Avood  and 
chemical  pulp  plants,  paper,  cardboard  and  other 
mills.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Dickson  David- 
sn-v  and  S.  Dickson  Hall,  of  Peterboro,  and  others. 

The  plant  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Co.,  Merritton, 
is  rushed  with  orders  at  present,  and  may  have  to 
withdraw  shortly  from  the  market  until  production 
f'atch^s  np  with  the  business  in  hand.  The  w^ax  pa- 
per- division  is  also  very  busy. 

The  new  machine  of  the  Brorapton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  at  East  Angus,  is  rapidly  being  erected,  and  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  This  is  the  first  new  machine 
to  be  put  in  service  in  Canada  since  fighting  ceased 
in  Europe. 

B.  C.  Root,  of  the  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  is  on 
his  way  to  B.  C.  (meaning  British  Columbia  this 
time),  where  he  will  doubtless  sell  enough  "Hymac" 
pumps,  presses  and  wet  machines  at  least  to  pay  for 
the  excursion.  He  is  stopping  off  at  several  points  en 
route,  and  on  return.  If  he  has  as  good  a  time  as 
the  editor  did  last  summer,  he  will  want  to  stay  at 
about  every  place  he  stops. 

R.  W.  Hovey  and  J.  N.  Stephenson  visited  the 
]ila)it  of  Bennett,  Ltd.,  Chambly  Canton,  P.Q.,  last 
week.  They  were  entertained  by  O.  F.  Bryant,  who 
exf)lained  the  manufacture  of  leather  board,  which 
was  invented  by  F.  C.  Norton,  President  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Bryant  has  installed  an  experimental 
l)lant,  consisting  of  a  Dilts  beater  and  Noble  &  Wood 
wet  machine,  with  necessary  chests,  pumps,  and  mo- 


tor. A  chemical  laboratory  is  also  being  equipped. 
W.  F.  Norton,  who  has  been  with  the  American  army 
in  France  is  back  on  the  job. 

f^hicoutimi  Pulp  Co.  plans  erection  of  a  .$375,000 
tnill.  ('emcnt,  lumber,  belting,  shafts,  pulleys,  hy- 
draulic presses,  grinders,  wet  machines,  centrifugal 
pumps  and  heating  apparatus  will  be  required.  Plans 
are  in  progress  for  repairs  to  the* mill,  says  the  Con- 
tract Kecord. 


SEAPLANES  TO  SCOUT  ST.  MAURICE  FORESTS. 

The  province  of  Quebec  is  not  to  Ix;  behind  in  its 
measures  for  forestry  protection.  The  St.  ^lauricp 
River  Forestry  Protection  Association  has  completed 
arrangements  for  guarding  the  forests  of  the  members 
of  this  association  by  means  of  aeroplanes. 

Through  the  medium  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  St.  Maurice  Forestry 
Protective  Association,  which  has  been  working  in  close 
harmony  with  the  Provincial  Government  for  forest 
protection  for  many  years  past,  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  there  will  be  two  seaplanes  start  on 
the  task  of  patrol  work  of  their  forests  by  June  1st. 

The  two  machines  will  be  turned  over  by  the  minis- 
ter next  week,  and  will  fly  from  Halifax  to  Three 
Rivers  at  that  time-  By  June  1st  they  will  be  ready 
for  their  patrol  work.  Stewart  Grant,  who  has  been 
with  the  British  Navy  for  two  or  three  years  and  has 
the  Navy  Cross  for  sinking  a  submarine,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  operations  of  the  seaplanes.  He  is  a 
Montreal  boy.  The  general  technical  direction  of  the 
aeroplanes  will  be  under  Major  MacLaurin,  Royal  Can- 
adian Air  Force. 

The  St.  Maurice  River  Forest  Protective  Associa- 
tion has  the  second  largest  forest  area  to  protect,  that 
of  the  Upper  Ottawa  being  the  largest  in  the  province. 
The  St.  Maurice  reserves  total  15,000  square  miles  of 
forest  area. 


CUT  LOGS  LOOSE— FINED  $50. 

Quebec,  May  8. — A  trapper,  canoeist,  settler  who 
opens  up  a  river  blocked  by  rafts,  booms  or  logs  is 
liable  to  severe  penalties  in  Quebec  province,  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  delivered  here  to-day  by  Judge  Lan- 
gelier,  in  the  Quebec  police  court. 

Eddy  Boisvert,  a  settler  in  the  Abitibi  region,  was 
charged  with  having  smashed  a  boom  holding  logs 
on  the  River  Harrieana,  above  Amos.  Boisvert  ad- 
mitted having  cut  the  boom  loose  with  an  axe.  but 
he  claimed  that  a  river  was  a  public  thoroughfare, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  block  it.  This  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  court,  but  the  latter  added  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  cause  the  loss  of  logs  or  rafts  even  to 
clear  the  way  of  a  river,  but  that  any  one  find- 
ing a  river  or  stream  obstructed  by  logs,  rafts, 
booms,  etc.,  may  sue  the  owner  of  such  obstruction 
for  damages. 

The  court  fined  Boisvert  $50  and  costs  or  15  days' 
jail,  and  Judge  Langelier  said  that  the  next  settler 
or  whoever  comes  for  trial  on  a  similar  charge  will 
get  the  full  y)onalty  of  the  law. 


If  there  is  too  great  a  distance  between  the  pulleys, 
the  weight  of  the  belt  will  produce  a  sag,  drawing  so 
hard  on  the  shaft  as  to  cause  great  friction  at  the 
bearings;  while  at  the  same  time  the  belt  will  have 
an  unsteady,  flapping  motion  injurious  to  itself  and 
to  the  machinery. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  May  19.— Mills  generally  report  that  busi- 
ness is  getting  better  all  the  while,  and  a  good,  steady, 
even  trade  prevails.  There  are  signs  multiplying  on 
all  sides  that  the  cost  of  paper  v^^ill  go  up  instead  of 
descending.  Some  of  the  big  newsprint  plants  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  the  paper  makers  by  15  per 
cent,  and  pulp  makers  will  also  get  an  increase.  Then 
other  mills  have  adopted  the  three  system  production 
costs  are  going  up  all  the  while,  and  the  consumer 
will,  of  course,  have  to  meet  the  demand  eventually, 
since  all  costs  are  passed  on  to  him.  As  stated  last 
week  there  was  a  reduction  on  toilet  papers,  this 
amounting  to  five  per  cent.  The  discount  off  list 
prices  is  now  30  per  cent,  instead  of  25  as  formerly, 
and  on  car  load  lots  the  following  is  in  effect — 30, 
20  and  10,  instead  of  25,  20  and  10.  It  is  stated  that 
where  any  reductions  were  made  this  side  of  the  line, 
it  has  been  to  meet  American  competition.  Some  of 
the  plants  across  the  border  have  been  very  slack, 
and  have  been  looking  to  Canada  for  business  and 
cutting  the  figure  to  secure  orders.  This  applies  more 
to  Avrapping  raper,  toilet  and  tissue,  and  specialty 
plants  than  r_Ay  others. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  the  board  mills  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  straw- 
board,  chipboard  and  vat  lined  board  of  10  per  cent, 
amounting  to  reductions  of  $7  per  ton  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two,  and  $7.50  in  the  third.  One  company 
in  a  letter  to  the  trade,  state  that  owing  to  the  un- 
certainly prevailing,  especially  in  conection  with 
labor,  they  are  unable  to  state  definitely  the  period 
during  which  the  new  prices  will  prevail,  and  they 
reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  them  at  any  time. 

Paper  box  factories  are  getting  very  busy,  and  re- 
port a  good  outlook. 

Business  with  all  other  plants  is  moving  along  nice- 
ly, and  the  demand  for  pulp  of  all  kinds,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ground  wood,  is  improving.  Prices  are 
holding  firm.  Jobbers  report  that  during  the  present 
month  trade  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  buyers 
are  entering  the  field  for  larger  supplies.  They  real- 
ize owing  to  the  general  industrial  restlessness  that 


prices  are  liable  to  be  advanced  at  any  moment,  and 
are  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  labor  some  mills  are  considering  giv- 
ing their  employees  who  have  been  with  them  over 
five  years,  two  weeks'  holidays,  and  those  who  have 
been  under  five  years  and  over  one  in  the  service,  one 
week.  Owing  to  the  excessive  exaction  made  by  rail- 
way employees  it  is  felt  that  higher  freight  rates  may 
soon  be  ushered  in,  and  this  will  add  to  the  cost  of 
paper. 

The  export  business  is  looming  up  better  and  ship- 
ments have  been  made  by  a  number  of  concerns  to 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  to  England.  As  cargo 
space  is  released,  there  will  be  more  and  more  Cana- 
dian paper  sent  abroad.  Some  mills,  which  never  did 
any  foreign  business,  are  contemplating  working  up 
a  connection  that  will  take  about  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  their  normal  output.  More  and  more  inquir- 
ies are  being  received  every  week  from  foreign 
sources,  making  diligent  inquiry  relating  to  supplies, 
prices,  etc. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  it  was 
charged  by  a  leading  publisher  that  there  was  a  com- 
bine among  the  book  mills.  A  resolution  was  carried 
protesting  against  any  interference  with  the  tariff  of 
Canada,  until  a  commission  is  appointed  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  devise  a  tariff  which  shall  be  equit- 
able and  just  to  all  classes,  and  that  will  best  serve 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  tariff  was  a  national  question,  and 
should  not  be  decided  in  the  interest  of  any  one  sec- 
tion, but  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people. 
Assertion  of  Combine  is  Absurd, 

In  regard  to  the  assertion  that  a  combine  exists 
among  the  makers  of  book  papers,  several  manufac- 
turers regard  the  charge  as  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  a  denial  for,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  allega- 
tion is  absurd.  Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
dustry a  leading  manufacturer  said,  "It  is  true  Ave 
have  an  association,  but  prices  are  never  mentioned 
or  though^'of.  In  the  interest  of  greater  production, 
to  prevent  waste,  eliminate  unnecessary  lines,  con- 
serve supplies,  and  furnish  good  material  and  service 
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to  our  customers,  we  have  formulated  certain  trade 
customs  to  which  the  jobbers  have  agreed.  We  have 
adopted  the  substance  basis  and  certain  standards 
now  prevail,  but  to  talk  of  a  combine  among  book 
paper  manufacturers,  where  each  mill  turns  out  a 
different  variety,  and  with  a  product  so  diversified 
in  character  as  book  and  writing  paper  is  nothing 
short  of  ridiculous.  If  book  paper  were  like  bricks, 
steel  billets,  ingots,  shingles  or  some  other  commod- 
ity of  a  regulation  basis,  size  and  weight,  where  there 
is  practically  no  deviation  from  certain  regulations 
there  might  be  something  worth  while  paying  atten- 
tion to,  but  not  in  a  variable  commodity  like  paper, 
where  no  two  mills  produce  exactly  the  same  qual- 
ity, texture  or  ingredients. 

The  Government  auditor,  who  was  put  to  work  in- 
vestigating the  books,  reported  that  no  excessive 
price  was  obtained,  and  what  has  the  investigation 
amounted  to?  "The  book  mills  are  making  less 
money  to-day  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  much  less, 
and  this  shows  that  we  have  not  advanced  prices  to 
keep  pace  with  rising  costs.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
affairs  of  some  publishers  investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  believe  the  boot  might  be  on  the  other 
foot,"  said  a  book  paper  manufacturer. 

Wax  paper  plants  are  well  engaged  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  large  orders  from  confectioners,  who 
are  very  busy.  On  the  whole  the  paper  trade  is  mov- 
ing along  steadily,  and  considering  the  unrest  which 
prevails  on  all  sides  and  the  many  strikes  which  are 
in  progress  in  other  trades,  there  has  been  a  minimum 
of  labor  troubles.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  practically  all  mills  have  adopted  the  eight  hour 
plan,  whereas  many  other  trades  have  not.  The  man- 
ner in  which  certain  bond  issues  of  large  companies 
are  being  taken  up  by  investors  .shows  that  the  shrewd 
ones  have  full  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  newsprint,  and  the  big 
dailies  continue  to  carry  more  advertising  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  they  have  at  any  period  since 
the  war.  It  was  announced  from  Ottawa  that  no 
longer  are  certain  dailies  in  the  Dominion,  which  hap- 
pen to  be  of  the  right  political  stripe,  on  the  patron- 
age list.  It  was  admitted  that  formerly  such  a  list 
was  in  existence,  but  it  does  not  prevail  to-day.  News- 
print manufacturers  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
Appeal  Tribunal,  which  is  expected  any  time  now, 
will  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  will  get  justice  in 
view  of  advancing  costs  and  higher  rates  of  wages 
which  prevail. 

In  twines  there  has  been  a  considerable  drop  in 
price.  Government  control  of  the  jute  industry  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  off,  and  there  has  been  a  decided 
drop  in  jute  twines,  the  mills  quoting  much  lower 
figures,  while  Canadian  quotations  are  from  three  to 


four  cents  less  per  pound. 

Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ..  ..$3.52% 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.80 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3.92V^ 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  2  $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3  $8.25 


.\Book  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3  $8.75 

Jjedgers  18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds  •  13V^e 

Light  tinted  bonds  14V^c 

Dark  tinted  bonds  16c 

White  Wrappings  $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)   12y2C  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1  $12.25 

('oated  book  and  litho,  No.  2  $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3  $10..50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  ..   ..$12.-50  to  $14.00 

Grey  Browns  $5.25 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)  13c  up 

Fibre  $7.35 

Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila  $6.00 

Unglazed  kraft  $9.00 

Glazed  kraft  .$9.00 

Tissues,  bleached,  20  x  30,  per  ream  $1.20 

Tis.sues   (unbleached  sulphite)  per  ream  .  .    .  .$1.10 

Tissues,  cap,  per  ream  90c. 

Tissues,  manila,  per  ream  80c. 

Natural  greaseproof  15c 

Bleached  grease  proof  19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  22e. 

Bleached  white  glassine  22c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  8c. 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)  35  per  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft  271/2  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent 

Gusset  bags  (manila)   35  and  15  per  cent 

Straw  board  $63.00 

Chip  board  .$63.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $67. .50 

Filled  wood  board  $83.00 

News  board  $80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board  $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  .  .    .  .$87.50 

Pulp  folding  board  $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  :  $63.00 

Tag  board  .$120.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board  $115.00 

Pasted  board  $95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

X  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $26.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  .$65.00  to  .$70.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $85.00  to  $90.00 

Sulphite  bleached  $100.00  to  $105.00 

Sulphate  $80.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  May  18. — Firmness  and  activity  have 
been  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  paper 
mai'ket  this  week.  Demand  has  steadily  undergone 
expansion,  and  it  can  be  accurately  said  that  the 
market  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time.  Not  since  the  pre-armistice 
days  have  bxiyers  operated  with  the  freedom  that  has 
attended  their  actions  during  the  current  week,  and 
representative  members  of  the  trade  say  that  every 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of     42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentinb, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil. 
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indication  points  to  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  activ- 
ity that  has  so  long  been  anticipated. 

"Exporters  and  domestic  .consumers  alike  are  plac- 
ing orders  for  sizable  quantities  of  paper.  Evident- 
ly," buyers  have  finally  regained  confidence  in  the 
market  and  are  purchasing  accordingly,  or  else  their 
requirements  have  expanded  to  the  point  where  they 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  larger  amounts  of  pa- 
per. Reports  from  mill  centres  are  highly  favorable. 
Practically  all  plants,  with  the  exception  of  box  board 
mills,  are  running  at  much  greater  capacity,  with  some 
operjiting  full.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  situation  has  been  the  increased  demand  for 
fine  papers.  Buyers  have  come  into  the  market  for 
substantially  heavier  quantities  of  bond  and  ledger 
papers,  and  while  demand  has  run  more  toward  the 
cheaper  qualities  than  ordinarily,  the  aggregate  move- 
ment of  these  descriptions  of  paper  has  assumed  siz- 
able proportions.  Under  the  broader  demaiul,  prices 
tend  strongly  upward.  Kag  bonds  in  particular  in- 
cline upward  in  value,  and  manufacturers  are  report- 
ed to  be  frequently  refusing  to  book  orders  ahead  at 
the  prices  accepted  for  small  lots  of  paper  for  im- 
mediate delivery. 

Another  strong  item  in  the  trade  is  book  paper. 
Mills  in  general  are  operating  at  close  to  capacity,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  having  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  ready  outlet  for  practically  all  of  their  pro- 
duction. Prices  are  hardening  and  advances  seem 
inevitable  if  the  present  demand  continues.  Book 
mills  in  the  West  are  especially  busy.  Those  in  the 
Kalamazoo  district  are  reported  turning  down  orders 
in  some  instances,  while  manufacturers  further  West 
are  experiencing  a  lively  demand  for  their  product. 

The  newsprint  situation  has  been  strengthened  by 
tlie  strike  of  operatives  in  the  International  Paper 
Company's  mills,  necessitating  the  shutting  down  of 
some  of  the  largest  print  paper  plants  in  the  States. 
Considerable  concern  is  felt  by  trade  factors  over 
the  strike.  Present  reserve  stocks  of  newsprint  are 
far  from  large,  and  it  is  appreciated  that  available 
supplies  will  soon  be  entirely  eliminated  if  the  mills 
should  remain  down  for  any  length  of  time.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  settle  the  strike,  and  it  is 
lioped  that  Government  agents  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment will  effect  a  compromise  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  mill  workers  so  that  production  will  be  re- 
sumed. Prices  on  news  are  very  firm,  as  would  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  holders  are 
guarding  their  unsold  stocks  with,  all  possible  care  so 
as  to  keep  their  regular  customers  supplied. 

Tissues  are  firm  and  moving  in  decidedly  better 
volume.  Wrappings  also  are  sought  in  larger  quan- 
tities and  prices  are  firming.  The  one  weak  spot  in 
the  nuirket  lies  in  box  boards.  For  some  reason  or 
another,  consumers  of  boards  are  doing  remarkably 
little  buying,  and  mills  are  seriously  in  need  of  or 
ders.  Prices  are  being  quotably  maintained,  but  in 
dications  are  that  some  manufacturers  are  reducing 
their  quotations  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  demand. 
Chip  board  is  obtainable  at  around  $37.50  to  $40  per 
ton  at  the  mill,  and  the  probabilities  are  some  sup- 
1)1  ies  could  be  purchased  down  to  $35. 

GROUND  WOOD. — The  strike  among  newsprint 
mill  workers,  compelling  some  plants  to  close  down, 
has  had  no  material  effect  on  the  mechanical  pulp 
market,  other  than  being  creative  of  a  slightly  easier 
demand.  Shipments  are  still  going  forward  to  con- 
tract buyers,  and  occasional  sales  of  fairly  sized  ton- 


nages are  l)eing  made  to  transient  purchasers.  Prices 
are  at  about  the  same  levels,  grinders  quoting  from 
$26  to  $27  per  ton  for  No.  1  prime  pulp  at  the  pro- 
ducing point,  with  some  offerings  of  small  parcels  at 
$25  noted. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— There  is  little  or  no  change 
to  report  in  the  chemical  pulp  market.  Demand  has 
ruled  fairly  active  this  week,  and  prices  are  main- 
tained at  generally  unaltered  levels.  Consumers  are 
absorbing  larger  amounts  of  sulphite  than  for  some 
time,  and  there  is  not  the  hesitancy  shown  in  paying 
the  prices  asked  by  manufacturers  that  there  was  a 
short  while  ago.  Consuming  mills  apparently  are  us- 
ing more  pulp  and  consequently  are  placing  orders 
for  what  they  need  without  reluctance.  No  new  de- 
velopments are  recorded  in  the  foreign  situation. 
Very  little  pulp  is  arriving  from  the  other  side  and 
importers  are  firm  in  their  conviction  that  it  would 
be  poor  business  judgment  to  purchase  supplies  on 
their  own  account  in  Scandinavia  with  the  future 
filled  with  so  much  uncertainty.  Such  pulp  as  is  be- 
ing bought  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  therefore,  is  on 
contract  for  consumers  here,  with  the  result  that  spot 
stocks  are  being  reduced  rather  than  increased. 
Domestic  unbleached  sulphite  of  newsprint  grade  is 
quotable  at  $65  to  $70  per  ton  at  the  pulp  plant,  while 
domestic  easy  bleaching  is  offered  at  $85  to  $90  and 
bleached  sulphite  at  5.25  to  5.75  cents  a  pound.  Kraft 
of  domestic  origin  is  available  at  $70  a  ton,  while 
Scandinavian  kraft  is  quoted  at  the  relatively  low 
price  of  around  $80.  Foreign  unbleached  sulphite  is 
selling  at  4.00  to  4.25  cents  ex  dock,  while  such  lots 
of  bleached  sulphite  as  are  available  are  priced  at 
8.00  to  8.50  cents  per  pound. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  is  in  a  stronger  position 
than  has  been  evident  in  a  long  time.  The  entrance 
of  roofing  felt  manufacturers  into  the  market  several 
weeks  ago  has  prompted  consumers  of  other  kinds  of 
material  to  resume  buying,  and  the  movement  of  rags 
during  the  current  week  has  reached  broader  propor- 
tions than  at  any  time  since  pre-armistic  days.  Prices 
have  advanced  in  quite  a  few  instances.  Repacked 
thirds  and  blues  are  now  quoted  at  around  3.50  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.,  New  York,  as  against  3.00  to  3.25  cents, 
the  prices  ruling  up  to  a  short  while  ago.  White 
rags  are  selling  at  a  basis  of  5.75  cents  for  No.  1  re- 
packed whites,  and  are  sought  in  increasing  volume. 
Roofing  rags  have  risen  sharply  in  price.  No.  1  stock 
is  now  held  at  an  average  figure  of  1.90  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  while  No.  2  packing  is  moving  freely  to- 
ward mills  at  1.75  to  1.80  cents.  Offerings  at  the 
higher  prices  are  far  from  plentiful.  Dealers  are 
very  bullishly  inclined  regarding  roofing  rags,  and 
are  holding  a  portion  of  their  stocks  for  higher  prices. 
New  cuttings  are  firm  and  moving  in  a  steady  man- 
ner. White  shirt  cuttings  of  No.  1  quality,  which  not 
so  long  ago  were  being  bought  by  manufacturers  at 
around  10  cents  a  pound,  are  now  practically  unob- 
tainable for  less  than  11  cents,  while  numerous  deal- 
ers are  demanding  more. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  has  thus  far  failed 
to  share  in  the  increased  activity  prevailing  in  other 
papermaking  materials.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is 
tluit  board  mills  haven't  the  necessary  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  bring  them  into  the  market  for  sizable  ton- 
nages of  old  paper,  and  dealers  and  packers  are  ex- 
periencing no  little  difficulty  in  locating  outlets  for 
their  product  even  at  the  low  level  of  prices  now  rul- 
ing.   Prices  are  characterized  by  an  easy  undertone, 
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SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liqi'ors  ^ive  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


Complete  installations  made  by  '  'The  Firm  With  The  Experience  ' 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.,  "^^^JSs"^  Fall  River,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERS 

Canadian  Representatives :  —  i*rocess  Engineers.  Ltd.,  McGill  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  in 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 


!2< 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 
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LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

LAWRENCE  ■  ■  -  MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 

LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
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AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE  -  WORKS 
HENRY         -  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of  ^^^^ 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Whitehall  BWg.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

S2  &2  S-2 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 

LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  GAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXIGO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

m  £*s  §^ 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


FIRE  BRICK 

In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for 
any  type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you 
may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  established 
brands:  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 


Elk  Steel 


St.  Marys 


Keystone 


Rotex 


Submit  full  partic'jlar*  covering  your  require- 
ments and  we  can  supply  the  Fire  Brick  that  Is  best 
adapted  for  such  construction. 

ELK  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 


Sun  Life  BuiliUng 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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We  Make 


Sealing  Wrappers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 

The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


Montreal 


0\N^D/^  P/^PER  Co.  LIMITED 

Toronto  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


^^^^^ 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  B. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPER 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


S.  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVES  


Flat  Cars,  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rails,    Motors    and    Machine    Shop  Equipment. 

  WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS   

T.    J.    McGOVEBlT,    505    LumBd«n    Bldgf.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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and  there  is  no  question  that  many  grades  of  old  pa- 
per are  selling  at  figures  below  the  present  cost  of 
production.  Mixed  paper  of  No.  1  grade  is  available 
at  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
folded  news  at  50  cents.  Shavings  are  moving  in  such 
light  volume  that  it  is  a  dififcult  matter  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  market  values  are.  Offerings  of  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings  at  3.85  to  4.00  cents  per  pound 
New  York,  however,  are  noted,  while  No.  1  soft  whites 
are  available  at  2.75  cents.  Books  are  about  the  firm- 
est grade  of  stock  and  heavy  flat  books  and  maga- 
zines are  freely  bringing  1.35  cents  New  York  in  sales 
to  mills. 

RAGGING  AND  ROPE.— A  strong  tone  is  displayed 
by  old  Manila  rope  and  sales  at  4.50  to  4.75  cents  a 
pound  have  established  higher  prices  this  week.  Scrap 
bagging  is  sought  only  in  a  limited  way,  with  the 
bulk  realizing  no  more  than  2  cents  New  York. 


CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  A-  Geddes,  of  the  Government's  decision  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  paper  opens 
the  way  for  a  greater  utilisation  of  Canadian  sup- 
plies, which  .should  be  available  shortly,  says  the 
Yorkshire  Post.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
Dominion  was  compelled,  owing  to  war-time  exigen- 
cies, to  do  little  more  than  mark  time  Avhile  the  world- 
conflict  raged,  and  the  production  possible  under  the 
hampering  restrictions  hardly  sufficed  to  meet  the 
home  demands.  The  leaders  of  the  industry,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  their  view  to  be  obscured  by  pre- 
vailing conditions,  and  the  anticipated  post-war  de- 
velopment is  now  in  progress.  With  new  capital 
available  for  an  extension  of  manufacturing  plant, 
Canada,  in  addition  to  satisfying  her  home  require- 
tnents,  M'ill  be  able  to  meet  in  larger  measure  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  from  abroad.  The  shipping  short- 
age may  have  temporarily  a  restraining  influence  on 
the  broadening  of  the  trade  with  our  other  Colonies 
and  with  South  America,  but  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  securing  greater 
cargo  space,  and  their  official  representatives  in  Lon- 
don and  the  Canadian  trade  mi.ssion  are  doing  all  that 
is  possible  in  this  direction. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN 
PRODUCTS. 

Major  Barlow,  whose  firm  of  Paper  Mill  Agents  is 
located  at  36-40  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  4,  has 
communicated  the  following  encouraging  note  on 
trade  prospects  with  England 

All  the  business  world — and  lastly  but  not  least — 
the  Paper  World — is  anxiously  waiting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Peace — a  just  Peace,  in  order  that  it  may  set 
its  house  in  order  and  .settle  down  once  more  to  some- 
thing like  normal  trade.  One  thing  only  will  then  be 
likely  to  upset  our  calculations — namely.  Govern- 
ment fetters  in  the  form  of  regulations  and  restric- 
tions— which,  however,  are  likely  to  be  released  when 
we  have  approached  the  day  of  Peace.  All  enter- 
prising manufacturers  who  have  prepared  for  the 
'after  war'  possibilities,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
great  opportunities  for  fields  of  expansion.  All  mar- 
kets must  be  in  a  depleted  state  of  .supply  and,  as  the 
demands  of  labor  and  this  cause  of  disturbance  to 
trade,  have  been  satisfied,  and  our  demobilized  men 
settled  down  to  pre-war  occupations,  as  a  natural 
corollary,  demand  must  increa.se  and  trade  expand. 


This  will  be  the  case  in  all  markets,  and  none  the  less 
so  in  the  British  market,  where  all  anticipate  a  great 
revival  in  trade  and  increase  of  production  and  con- 
sequent decrease  in  cost,  by  which  means  alone,  can 
an  individual  firm  and  a  country  hold  its  own  and 
pay  the  accumulation  of  debts. 

Most  eyes  in  the  Paper  World  on  this  side  arc 
turned  to  our  great  Dominion — Canada— to  whom  wo 
look  to  satisfy  a  good  portion  of  our  requirements  in 
pulp,  boards  and  paper,  and  judging  from  the  great 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  there  during  the  last 
ten  year.s,  we  venture  to  think  we  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. No  country  is  in  a  better  position  and  has 
better  natural  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
branches  of  trade,  and  as  markets  reopen  to  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  trade,  we  are  confident  Canada  will  not 
be  found  lacking  in  enterprise  to  satisfy  all  demands 
for  pulp  and  paper  and  their  accessories,  made  upon 
her. 


A  NEW  DIRECTORY  OF  PAPER  MAKERS. 

A  publication  whose  annual  appearance  is  looked 
for  as  regularly  as  the  coming  of  the  new  calendar  is 
the  Directory  of  Paper  Makers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  is  published  by  Marchant  Singer  &  Co.. 
47  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.  C.  3.  When  these  pub- 
lications arrive  they  are  sometimes  laid  away  for 
some  time  before  even  being  looked  at,  but  it  hap- 
pened with  the  current  issue  that  a  day  had  not 
passed  before  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  twice,  and 
by  means  of  the  excellent  cross  indexing  of  the  paper 
mills  Ave  were  immediately  able  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation that  was  sought. 

The  directory  for  1919  is  the  43rd  annual  publica- 
tion. It  sells  for  2  .shillings,  or  2s.  9d.,  including  post- 
age, to  countries  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
262  pages  of  the  publication  contain  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  paper  mills,  paper  dealers, 
trade  customs  and  raaiiufaeturers  and  dealers  in  pulp 
mill  machinery  and  supplies.  The  following  list  of 
contents  will  give  the  reader  a  conception  of  the  scope 
of  this  excellent  directory: 

Alphabetical  List — 
England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland. 

List  of  Paper  Enamellers,  etc. 

Paper  Makers'  Representatives  &  Paper  Agents. 

London, 

Provinces. 
London  Wholesale  Stationers. 
List  of  Mills — Numerical. 

List  of  Mills — Alphabetical,  with  the  Names  of  the 
Occupiers. 

List  of  Mills — in  Counties  Alphabetically. 

Classification  of  Makes  with  Makers'  Names. 

Trades  Designations  used  by  Paper  Makers.  Whole- 
sale Stationers,  etc. 

Section  1 — Actual  Watermarks. 

Section  2 — Trade  Names  (not  being  Actual  Water- 
marks). 

Addresses  of  Firms — referred  to  under  Trade  De- 
signations. 

Paper  Trade  Customs. 

Sizes  of  Papers. 

Paper  Trade  Publications. 

Index  to  Advertisers  (Alphabetically) . 

Scale  of  Advertisements. 

Classification  of  Advertisers. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialise  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 

New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established 


502  (54) 
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COMING  TO  BUY  PAPER. 

Davies  &  Koylc,  7  OUl  Swan  Ijune,  London,  E.C. 
4,  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  from  T<i^ 
strictions  on  import  of  Canadian  paper  in  England 
by  developing  sources  of  supply  in  the  Dominion.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Devvsivip,  a  member  of  the  firm,  is  on  his  way 
to  Canada  with  the  intention  of  buying,  and  readers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  who  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  him  may  address  communications  in 
care  of  the  magazine. 

Davies  &  Royle  are  about  the  largest  importers 
of  wrapping  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Canadian  mills  may  find  in  Mr.  Dewsnap's 
visit  an  opportunity  to  get  a  large  share  in  the  trade 
that  has  formerly  gone  to  Scandinavia. 


PARSONS  AND  WHITTEMORE  MOVE. 

Many  pulp  and  |)aper  men  have  known  well  the 
road  to  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  in  New  York.  They 
have  moved  to  299  Broadway,  which  should  be  more 
convenient  to  the  trade  than  the  former  location  on 
Fulton  Street.  The  new  location  will  be  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  where  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Company, 
paper  merchants  and  manufacturers,  were  located 
fifty  years  ago,  and  where  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany entered  that  firm  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  firm  of  Parsons  &  Whittemore  was  establisheed 
on  the  first  of  July,  1908,  and  later  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  com- 
pany has  its  own  branch  offices  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  Bombay,  India;  Santiago,  Chili; 
Buenos  Aires;  Cape  Town;  Havana,  and  has  agents 
in  all  the  important  markets  of  the  world ;  at  the  pre- 
sent time  three  members  of  its  staff  are  travelling 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  South  America;  the 
two  latter  visiting  the  branch  offices  and  agents  of 
the  company.  The  business  of  the  company  has  in- 
creased very  largely,  which  has  necessitated  occupy- 
ing space  on  four  floors  of  174  Fulton  Street,  and  this 
became  very  inconvenient  and  impracticable.  That 
building  having  been  acquired  by  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany, who  need  practically  the  entire  space  for  their 
own  offices,  necessitated  the  removal  and  the  new  of- 
fices at  299  Broadway  will  be  very  much  more  con- 
veniently arranged  with  better  light  and  air,  having 
unobstructed  light  on  three  sides.  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  men  are  invited  to  call. 


When  a  belt  breaks  from  a  fair  strain,  it  bursts 
nearly  straight  across  at  the  weakest  part.  When  n 
belt  is  broken  diagonally  across  the  solid  leather,  then 
be  sure  it  is  torn  by  something  else  than  fair  strain. 


"TYLER" 

Fourdrinier  Wires 

In  all  widths  up  to  250  inches 

CYLINDER  FACES 
WASHER  WIRES 

In  Brass,  Bronze  and  Phosphor  Bronze 

THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,       -       -  OHIO. 


Churchill  &  Sim 


29   CLEMENTS  LANE, 


LONDON,  E.C 


and  at  ManchMtf 


WOOD  PULP 


AGENTS 


i        Telegraphic  Address 
I  "CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A.B.C.  CODE 
5th  Edition. 


Cable  Ad<iT«M:  "KaoliD,  Mancfaetter,"  A.B.C.  Co<le*  4tli  &  5th  Edili«n 
MANCHESTER 

CHINA  CLAY  CO. 

LTD. 

JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager  4  St.  Anne't  Square 

MANCHESTER,         -  ENGLAND 

MINES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,    South  Ninettonet 
Tronance,    St.  Autten  Cornwall. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 
Canadian  Representatives — C.  A.  MeincJce  &  Co.,  222  Coriatine  BUs 
MONTREAL 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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THE  BLIZZARD  OF  KLIM 

A  Modern  Miracle 

The  process  of  making  Klim  is  simple,  and  knowing  the 
process  anyone  can  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
water  from  liquid  milk  and  make  a  fine  dry  powder. 

If  you  were  to  see  the  drying  process  in  one  of  our  four 
plants,  you  would  immediately  think  of  whirling,  drifting  fine 
snow  piling  up  in  drifts.  You  would  look  through  a  little  win- 
dow and  see  the  Klim  changing  from  liquid  to  powder  before 
your  eyes. 

Liquid  separated  milk  is  placed  in  cylinders  and  forced  out 
through  a  tiny  pinhole  by  great  pressure,  so  that  it  comes  out  in 
the  form  of  a  cloud  or  mist,  just  as  from  a  huge  atomizer.  This 
fine  spray  enters  a  chamber  or  room  through  which  are  blowing 
strong  currents  of  filtered  warm  air.  The  spray  is  whirled 
about  the  room  just  as  you  have  seen  the  wind  blow  snow  or 
fog.  :        1  ■^:\ 

This  warm  air  immediately  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the 
spray  and  the  solids  settle  to  the  floor  in  white  drifts  of  Klim. 
The  moisture-laden  air  passes  out  through  screens  which  pre- 
vent any  of  the  Klim  from  escaping. 

The  drying  rooms  are  then  opened  and  the  Klim  packed 
into  the  handy  blue  and  white  striped  tin  which  you  find  in  Can- 
adian grocery  stores. 

Include  a  one  pound  tin  of  Klim  in  tomorrow's  grocery  or- 
der.   You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  TORONTO,  Ontario. 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  ST.  JOHN 
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The  Original 
Red  Belt" 


.  DUNLDP 

GibraltarRedSppcial 

BELTING 


"The  Long-Grain 
Friction  Belt" 


Frictioned-Surface  Transmission  Belting 


A  WORTHY  PRODUCT. 


Years  of  careful  study  of  the  high-power  belt  problem 
have  enabled  Dunlop  Laboratory  experts  to  create  "Gib- 


raltar RedSpecial"  Belting,  the  original  Red  Face  Rubber 

"GIBRALTAR   REDSPECIAL"  VIRTUES  ARE  REAL 


Belting  of  Canada — a  product  worthy  of  the  Dunlop  Fac- 
tories and  of  the  quarter-century  record  of  success  back 
of  them. 


Dunlop   "Gibraltar   RedSpecial"    Belting   is   to-day  widely 


used  in  a  multitude  of  ways  in  the  many  varied  industries 
in  this  country.  It  owes  its  success,  not  to  any  illogical 
deductions  or  fantastic  analyses,  but  to  the  simplest  causes 

PERMANENT  ELASTICITY  MEANS  "LIFE 


— causes  so  simple  tliat  they  are  now,  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be.  in  our  opinion,  the  bedrock  of  success 
in  belt-making — Power,  Speed,  Service — in  actual  use  as 
well  as  in  the  test-room. 


IN  BELTING 


In  producing  this  new,  this  original,  tliis  master,  red  belt,  .ind  to  have  a  quality  of  rubber  with  long  "fingers,"  and 
our  object  has  been  to  have  the  friction  coat  of  rubber  not  a  quality  of  rubber  the  elasticity  of  which  has  been 
between  the  plies  such  as  will  retain  its  life  indefinitely,      sacrificed  to  obtain  the  so-called  high-pulling  test. 

THAT  "FRICTION  PULL" 

When  you  are  informed  that  such-and-such  a  belt  has  to  secure  in  a  belt  is  a  friction  full  of  elasticity.  There 
a  "friction-pull"  of  abnormal  poundage,  do  not  imagine  must  be  between  the  plies  of  duck  only  a  certain  class  of 
that  you  are  getting  a  quality  friction.     What  you  have      rubber  to  give  uniform  strength  and  pliability. 

RESILIENT  QUALITY  MUST  NOT  BE  SACRIFICED  TO  EXCESS  OF  FRICTION  STRENGTH. 


To  obtain  high  figures,  such  as  referred  to  above,  in  belt 
frictions  you  have  to  take  away  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
friction;  hence,  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and  this  medium 
we  have  obtained  through  our  laborator  experts.    It  en- 


sures for  you  a  belt,  the  friction  of  which  will  hold  the 
plies  together  and  will  be  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  proper- 
ties to  allow  for  the  give  and  take  necessary  in  rounding 
the  pulleys. 


DUCK    FINEST    OBTAINABLE,    MADE    TO    HIGHEST  SPECIFICATIONS 

A  highly  important  feature  of  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  is  tensile  strength  in  the  right  direction,  is  used.  And  this,  in 
the  duck  which  enters  into  its  construction.  Only  the  fin-  combination  with  a  superior  rubber  friction  between  the 
est  quality  of  specially-selected  duck,  having  the  proper      I'lies,  ensures  absolute  uniformUy  of  service. 

UNIVERSAL  RECOGNITION  OF  "GIBRALTAR  REDSPECIAL" 

To  cite  the  names  of  users  of  this  famous,  red  frictioned-  industry  requiring  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  Belting  in 
surface  belt  would  necessitate  the  use  of  much  space.  We  widths  varying  from  l%in.  to  48in.  These  testimonials 
have  on  file  recommendations  from  Almost  every  type  of  available  for  your  perusal  at  any  time. 

FILLS  THE  BILL 

"Gibraltar  RedSpecial"  Belting  is  to  be  found  in  practically  Service  that  you  want,  then  it  is  "Gibraltar  RedSpecial" 
every  industry  in  Canada,  and  if  it  is  Power,  Speed  and      Frictioned-Surface  Belting  that  you  require  for  your  work. 

THE  ORIGINAL  "REDS" 
"Gibraltar  RedSpecial,"  as  noted  previously,  is  the  Original      its  success  is  of  the  kind  that  endures. 


Red  Rubber  Belt — and  like  most  things  that  are  original, 


Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited 


HEAD   OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES:  TORONTO 

Branches  :    Victoria,      Vancouver,      Edmonton.  Calgary, 
Saskatoon,  Reglna.  Winnipeg.  London,  Hamilton.  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  St  John  and  Halifax. 


MAKERS  OF 

High-grade  Tires  for  Automobiles.  Motor  Trucks.  Bicycle  Motor- 
cycle. Carriages;  Hign-grade  Ruober  Belting.  Packing.  Fire  Hose 
and  General  Hose,  Dredge  Sleeves,  Military  Equipment,  Mats. 
Tiling,  Heels  and  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Cement.  Agricultural. 
Plumbers'  and  Railroad  Supplies,  and  General  Rubber  Specialties. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  ^&  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Power  Plants  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Syftems,  Induftrial  Plants, 
-Reports.  Appraisals. 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.     Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  So.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Ellectrolytle  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Maas.,         U.  S.  A. 


160  B^^tTT'TOTOTltO . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  &nd  Bricks. 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thome  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Water  Storage  -  Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 

FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.  R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadw»y,     ....     New  York  Olty. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  Olj 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.E. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAP£B,  FXTXiP  Ain>  FIBBE  UIXI^S 

WATEB  POWEB  SETXt^OPMBSTT 


HTBBAUI^IC  STBVCTUBBS 


STEAM  FXiAITTS 
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a  HUBER  &  CO. 

Proprietors:- 

Arthur  Wardill  William  G.  Gilbert 

12  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  England. 

Owned   &  Managed    Entirely    by  Englishmen 


Specialists  in  Paper  and  Pulp 


Direct   Correspondence   Solicited  with 

Mills  in  Canada 


We  are  open  to  undertake  the  Sole  Agency  of  Mills  for  the  Sale 

of 

PULP  AND  PAPER 
GRE  A  T  'BRITAIN 
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rpOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS  S 

We  manufacture  Horizontal  Return  Tubulars,  Vertical  Tubular  and  Locomotive  Type  Bailers  also  Smoke  Stacks, 
Breechings,  Steel  Tanks  and  Steel  Plate  Work  of  every  description.      Send  us  your  inquiries. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
Eastern  Sales  Office, —  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


ACID    BRONZE    PULP  MILL  SPECIALTIES. 


"WORLD" 
BRONZE 

produces 
Sound 
Castings 


St,  John,  H.  B4 


Always 
look  for 
Trade 

Mark 
"WORLD" 
or 

"McAvity" 


Estb.  1834  T.  McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N,B.   inc.  1907 

LONDON  (England) 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 

Harvard  TurnbuU  &  Co. 
207  Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments 


ha'.:,-' 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  causticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  and  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,.  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

MONTREALIOFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKS  BLDG. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 


AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


ST. 


WIRE 
HENRY 


WORKS 

MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m  ^'i  s-'i 

«S 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  GAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXIGO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 


S-2  £-2 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Whitehall  Bldg.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


6UILD  FOR  TUE  FUTURE !  U/t  /JEEL  CON/JROON 

ELEVATED  >4TEELTANt^ 


RAIL-ROAD,  MUNICIPAL 
FIRE- PROTECTION  /LRVICt 


IHQlM?E/  )Nyfrfr»ONALLOTMfK  ^.lAvIl/      MiAV^  PLATE  V 
CANADIAN  CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO.,  LIMITED 

i-i  103  JancI  St..  BRIDGEBURG.  ONT. 

Chicaso,  111.  :  2121  Old  Colony  Bldg.       New  York  :  3115  Hudson  Termin.l  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiactunng  Industry 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 
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EDITORIAL 


^    TECHNICAL  TRAINING  BASIS  OF  QUALITY. 

In  the  Montreal  papers  last  week  reference  was 
made  to  a  certain  statement  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  of 
McGill  University,  and  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  regarding  the 
quality  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products,  Dr. 
Ruttan 's  remarks  will  naturally  receive  wide  atten- 
tion and  be  given  the  important  consideration  that 
they  deserve.  In  the  quotations  made  last  week, 
however,  an  unfortunate  situation  arises,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  mention  more  than  an  extract,  and 
the  extract  quoted  completely  misrepresents  the  im- 
pression that  the  whole  statement  was  intended  to 
convey.  The  printing  of  the  quotation  referred  to  is 
likely  to  cause  some  misunderstanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  convey  his  ideas  correctly  to  those 
engaged  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  a  complete 
quotation  of  Dr.  Ruttan 's  remarks  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  this  industry  is  given. 

"In  Canada  there  is  a  market  for  a  large  number  of 
well  trained  men.  I  will  give  you  one  example, 
though  I  could  give  you  others.  One  of  the  biggest 
industries  in  this  country  is  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per and  pulp.  We  have  an  enormous  capital  invest- 
ed in  that  industry.  There  are  mills  all  the  way 
from  Labrador  to  British  Columbia.  Do  you  know 
how  many  Canadians  there  are  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pert work  in  connection  with  these  mills?  There  are 
only  two;  in  fact,  there  was  only  one  until  quite  re- 
cently, when  another  one  was  appointed.  We  have 
not  trained  the  men,  with  the  result  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  technical  work,  especially  the  chemists 
in  the  larger  mills  throughout  Canada,  come  from 
Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
only  one,  or  perhaps  two,  who  are  Canadian  gradu- 
ates. The  question  of  how  research  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  larger  industries  is  comparatively  easily 
settled,  because  the  manufacturers  are  all  alive  to 
it,  and  the  paper  and  pulp  and  other  large  industries 
are  asking  for  help.  They  want  the  men.  The 
Shawinigan  Falls  Company  have  recently  established 
a  research  laboratory  to  deal  with  four  or  five  of  their 
large  industries  there." 

Someone  remarked,  "It  might  be  possible,  through 
the  Central  Institute,  to  obtain  men  who  would  be 
capable  of  doing  research  work  in  these  industries," 
and  Dr.  Ruttan  continued,  "Yes;  you  might  get  spe- 
cial research  men  in  connection  with  paper  and  pulp, 
but  better  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  if 
that  is  once  more  put  on  its  feet  by  being  properly 
staffed.  The  training  there  should  begin  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  university;  after  having  received  a 
general  scientific  training,  specializing  on  the  paper 
and  pulp  industry  and  applying  their  fundamental 


knowledge  to  this  industry.  You  could  thus  expect  to 
get  valuable  men.  The  great  trouble  with  pulp  and 
paper  in  Canada  is,  not  the  quantity  we  are  turning 
out — because  we  are  turning  out  a  tremendous  lot  at 
a  big  profit  for  the  country — but  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  export  trade  with  the  highest  grade  of  pulp 
made  in  England  and  Sweden  until  our  pulp  is  many 
degrees  better  than  it  is  to-day.  That  is  thoroughly 
well  recognized.  While  our  mills  are  turning  out  a 
good  commercial  grade  of  pulp,  authorities  on  this 
question  of  paper'  and  pulp,  agree  that  the  quality 
of  paper  and  pulp  they  are  turning  out  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  more  valuable  high  grade  paper  and 
pulp  which  they  produce  in  England,  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States ;  and  the  reason  is  that  they 
cannot  obtain  university  men  of  sufficient  skill  and 
scientific  training  in  pulp  and  paper  technology.  It 
is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  them  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." 

The  question  was  asked:  "Why  should  not  the  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturers  establish  their  own  indus- 
trial research  laboratories  as  they  do  in  the  States? 
There  are  small  concerns  in  the  States  conducting  in- 
dustrial research  for  the  sake  of  their  own  business." 
Dr.  Ruttan  replied,  "The  paper  and  pulp  industry 
was  prepared  some  time  ago  to  unite  and  contribute 
a  liberal  amount  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  re- 
search in  connection  with  that  industry.  They  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  to  use  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Mont- 
real. They  considered  employing  two  or  three  ex- 
perts for  research  in  pulp  making  and  paying  them 
proper  salaries  not  two  or  three  thousand,  but  five 
or  six  thousand,  and  to  high  class  men  to  carry  on 
the  research  work.  It  seemed  impossible  at  the  time 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  use  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory." 

The  paragraph  in  the  daily  press  reads: 
"Canadian  Paper  Inferior." 

"Dr.  Ruttan  remarked  incidentally  that  the  great 
trouble  with  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  is  the  quality 
being  turned  out — because  they  were  turning  out  a 
tremendous  lot  at  a  big  profit — Canada,  he  said,  could 
never  compete  in  the  export  trade  until  our  pulp  and 
paper  are  many  degrees  better  than  they  are  to-day. 
Authorities  admitted,  he  said,  that  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  turned  out  in 
England,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  The 
reason  was  because  of  the  insufficient  skill  and  scien- 
tific training  of  the  men  who  were  making  the  pulp 
and  paper." 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratories  are  to  go  in  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  industry,  and  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Laboratories 
should  be  a  training  post  from  which  men  should  en- 
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ter  the  industry  or  vice-versa,  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment as  to  the  immediate  need  of  greater  technical 
control  in  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper. 

It  is  possible  to  bend  all  efforts  to  increase  the  al- 
ready great  quantity  production  of  our  Canadian 
mills,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  concentrate  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  in  raising  the  quality 
standard  for  our  goods.  No  doubt  both  of  these  me- 
thods must  be  followed  by  our  industry.  The  first 
is  neccssarj^  in  order  to  reduce  overhead  charges  and 
by  mechanical  efficiency  produce  the?  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  This  line  of  action  is  already 
l)eing  pursued  by  some  of  our  mills  with  consider- 
able success.  The  need  of  quality  standards  has  not 
been  so  apparent,  but  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
future  of  Canadian  goods  in  the  world's  markets  real- 
ize that  we  are  falling  far  short  of  our  possibilities, 
and  that  we  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  build  up  a  repu- 
tation for  quality.  Only  last  week  we  had  occasion 
to  compare  samples  of  paper  from  a  number  of  Can- 
adian mills,  with  samples  of  the  same  grade  of  paper 
from  typical  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  most  cases  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  character  of  the  product. 
Even  in  taking  pains  to  match  up  widths  and  speeds 
of  machines,  the  cleanness,  formation  and  finish  of 
the  sheet  was  in  most  instances  distinctly  in  favor  of 
the  American  paper.  Probably  no  complaint  had  ever 
reached  any  of  these  Canadian  mills  from  the  pub- 
lishers regarding  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  be- 
cause for  the  last  few  years  most  publishers  have  been 
glad  to  get  anything  that  would  run  through  the 
presses  and  hold  together  till  sold  on  the  news- 
stands. One  of  two  things  is  bound  to  happen,  how- 
ever, in  the  future  of  newsprint  quality.  Either  the 
publisher  and  the  public  will  accept  paper  of  com- 
paratively poor  quality,  or  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion, of  which  we  are  beginning  to  see  preliminary 
signs,  will  introduce  a  period  of  competition  in  which 
quality  will  play  an  important  part.  Some  news- 
papers will  no  doubt  continue  to  print  the  "latest"  on 
almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  paper,  but  there  are 
others  more  discriminating  who  will  demand  an  ar- 
ticle of  attractive  appearance.  For  mills  who  eater 
to  this  market  it  will  pay  to  take  pains. 

Newsprint,  of  course,  is  the  major  product  of  our 
Canadian  mills,  but  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  as 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  in  the  year 
1917  we  exported  more  than  500,000  tons  of  pulp 
valued  at  $26,000,000,  of  which  $19,000,000  represent- 
ed chemical  pulp  and  the  balance  groundwood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  consumer  of  pulp  is  even  more  par- 
ticular as  to  quality  than  the  consumer  of  paper  would 
be,  especially  the  consumer  of  chemical  pulp.  It  is 
only  within  the  past  few  years  that  Canadian  mills 
have  considered  the  possibilities  in  the  production  of 
high  grade  ])ulps,  aiid  there  are  not  many  companies 
who  can  be  said  to  produce  w^hat  even  pretends  to  be 


a  really  first  class  article.  Even  with  the  effort  that 
has  bee7i  made  by  these  concerns  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  product,  the  standard  by  which  Can- 
adian pulp  is  judged  cannot  truthfully  be  said  to 
compare  with  the  best  that  is  made  elsewhere.  It  is 
in  this  high  grade  product  that  Canada's  future 
largely  lies,  and  it  is  toward  excellence  that  .she  must 
strive.  The  fault  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to  the  lack 
of  technical  men  either  in  the  pulp  or  paper  mills, 
since  there  are  occasional  instances  of  the  blocking 
of  progress  by  the  "just  get  by"  policy  of  the  man- 
agement. There  can  hardly  be  anything  more  discour- 
aging to  an  enthusiastic  conscientious  technical  man 
than  to  have  his  recommendations  .set  aside  or  delib- 
erately disregarded. 

We  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Ruttan  that  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  technical  men  capable  of  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  and  we 
also  agree  with  hitn  that  the  .standard  of  quality  for 
Dominion  products  is  not  what  it  .should  be,  and 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  technical  advice 
and  scientific  control.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
progress  cannot  be  made  until  the  management  of 
our  mills  wake  up  to  the  realization  of  the  need  for 
technical  advice,  and  the  universities  take  more  de- 
liberate action  toward  training  men  for  industrial 
work  and  the  Government  undertakes  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  institutions  as  can  properly  carrj'  out 
the  investigation  of  problems  too  large  for  the  plant 
laboratory.  The  training  of  the  researchers  is  one  of 
the  very  important  steps  in  such  a  program,  and  one 
in  which  the  Government  can  well  serve  the  country 
by  setting  the  example  of  making  research  positions 
of  greater  value  and  so  of  greater  service. 

We  .should  not  interpret  Dr.  Ruttan 's  remarks  as 
meaning  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
is  barred  from  competition  in  the  world's  markets. 
Let  us  rather  study  the  matter  honestly  and  see 
whether  we  are  not  laboring  under  the  severe  handi- 
cap of  lower  manufacturing  standards  of  quality  than 
other  countries,  and  make  an  earnest  effort  to  make 
better  pulp  and  jiaper  than  anybody  else.  If  Canada 
is  going  into  the  race  for  world  trade,  let's  get  on  a 
quality  basis.  Caulked  boots  are  just  the  thing  on  a 
log  drive,  but  we  shall  need  regular  running  shoes  on 
the  cinder  track.  The  world  knows  that  Canada  can 
produce  the  quantity.  The  best  quality  can  be  made, 
too,  if  the  right  effort  is  made  to  do  it.  The  brains 
of  technical  men  must  be  used. 


How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  paper 
mill  strike  had  been  settled  before  it  began.  A  real 
understanding  can  almost  always  be  more  easily 
reached  over  a  cigar  than  under  a  club. 


Many  paper  men  M'ill  learn  with  d»fp  regret  of 
the  death  of  Hugh  Pomeroy  Blackinton,  treasurer  of 
the  Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Co.,  on  April  28th. 
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The  Importance  of  Testing  Building  Materials 

By  EMMANUEL  MAVAUT,  Concrete  Expert,  of 
Milton  Hersey  Company,  Limited,  Engineers 
and  Chemists,  Montreal. 


One  often  wonders  why  it  is  that  so  many  engineers 
and  architects  seem  adverse  to  having  their  building 
and  structural  materials  inspected  and  tested  before 
accepting  them  for  use  in  their  work.  Too  often  this 
is  omitted  during  the  construction  of  high  priced 
dams,  bridges,  breakwaters,  office  buildings,  thea- 
tres, etc.,  where  the  professional  reputation  of  the 
engineer  or  architect,  the  capital  of  the  inventer,  and, 
quite  frequently,  the  lives  of  many  people  are  at 
stake. 

Is  it  through  ignorance?  Is  it  through  jealousy  and 
selfishness;  not  wanting  any  other  engineer  or  chem- 
ist to  share  the  credit  for  the  appearance  or  assured 
safety  of  the  structure  1  Or  is  it  through  a  mistakenly 
economical  point  of  view?  We  will  review  these 
points  one  by  one. 

Is  it  through  ignorance  ?  I  may  answer  that  in  quite 
a  few  cases  it  is.  Engineers  of  high  standing  have 
deliberately  claimed  to  me  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  test  anything ;  using  as  an  argument  that  cement 
was  standard,  that  any  experienced  man  could  tell 
good  sand  at  sight,  and  that,  as  far  as  stone  was  con- 
cerned, limestone  was  limestone,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

These  men  start  the  work  without  knowing  the 
quality  of  the  materials  they  are  using;  and,  too  fre- 
quently, their  structures  fail.  If  it  is  concrete,  the 
mass  crumbles,  disintegrates,  cracks,  or  otherwise 
goes  to  pieces,  and  the  average  person  who  sees  it 
concludes  that,  after  all,  concrete  is  a  poor  invest- 
ment. 

Let  us  review  the  arguments  of  these  engineers. 
They  claim  that  cement  is  standard.  I  say  it  is  not; 
though  I  know  the  cement  manufacturers,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  ce- 
ment not  only  up  to  specifications,  but  as  near  per- 
fect as  practically  possible.  But  the  chemist  and 
superintendent  can  not  be  all  over  the  works  at  once; 
and,  for  that  reason,  there  is  always  a  possibility, 
though  it  may  be  remote,  of  the  cement  coming  out 
too  fresh,  too  high  in  sulphuric  anhydride,  or  in  mag- 
nesia, or  too  low  in  specific  gravity. 

These  defects,  which  can  not  be  found  without  hav- 
ing the  cement  tested,  will  cause  many  different 
troubles  in  concrete  work.  For  instance,  one  defect 
will  cause  the  cement  to  set  too  quickly;  that  is,  it 
will  take  its  initial  and  sometimes  its  full  set  before 
being  placed  on  the  job,  or,  in  other  words,  while  the 
men  are  mixing  it.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  no  ce- 
mentitious  qualities  between  the  different  lumps  of 
concrete  as  it  breaks  up  when  being  deposited,  and 
so  many  stones  covered  with  mud  might  just  as  well 
be  thrown  into  the  forms;  the  result  would  be  as 
good. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  defect  might  cause  the 
concrete  to  set  too  slowly.  This  naturally  retards  the 
work,  because  the  forms  can  not  be  taken  off-  as 
quickly  as  planned.  If  the  risk  is  taken  and  the 
forms  removed,  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  the 
structure  failing.    If  slow  setting  cement  is  used  in 


the  winter  time,  and  freezes  before  it  sets,  the  con- 
crete will  soon  disintegrate.  Even  if  it  should  not 
totally  collapse,  it  will  be  a  constant  cause  of  expense 
for  repairs  and  an  ever-present  eyesore. 

I  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  condemn  eighteen 
cars  of  cement  containing  over  16,000  bags,  and 
amounting  to  over  $11,000  in  value.  These  eighteen 
cars,  which  had  been  purchased  by  two  of  our  larg- 
est Canadian  .  manufacturing  firms,  were  condemned 
for  the  reason  that  the  setting  took  place  in  from  eight 
to  twenty  minutes.  It  should  take  at  least  one  hour, 
as  determined  by  the  Gilmore  needle.  Had  not  that 
cement  been  tested,  it  would  naturally  have  been 
used,  and,  without  a  doubt,  the  work  would  have 
failed  because  of  the  concrete  setting  before  being 
placed. 

Outside  of  this  particular  case,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  condemn  cement  quite  a  few  times  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
cement  manufacturer  was  not  to  blame  for  these  fail- 
ures in  cement,  but  either  the  railway  company  or 
the  contractor  was  responsible.  Cement  is  often 
stored  in  unsuitable  sheds  where  dampness  and  rain 
injure  it.  How  many  of  us  have  not  seen  bags  that 
were  set  as  hard  as  rocks  taken  out  of  temporary 
storage  sheds?  In  such  an  instance,  while  only  cer- 
tain bags  may  be  usable,  many  others,  and  frequent- 
ly a  very  large  quantity,  have  been  affected  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  should  not  be  used. 

Another  instance  came  to  my  personal  attention 
last  summer.  An  electric  power  development  com- 
pany situated  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  were  about 
to  raise  their  dam.  The  cement  was  purchased  and 
stored  beside  the  falls  in  an  enclosure  with  no  front. 
After  this  was  filled  with  cement,  a  few  boards  were 
put  up  to  protect  the  cement  from  the  spray  of  the 
falls;  but  cracks  ranging  from  one  to  ten  inches  were 
in  evidence.  The  result  was  that  the  spray  reached 
many  of  these  bags  of  cement,  making  some  of  them 
so  hard  they  had  to  be  broken  up  with  shovels  be- 
fore using.  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  superinten- 
dent to  this  fact,  but  his  answer  was  that  the  cement 
was  first  class. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  had  this  cement  been  test- 
ed before  using  it  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
demned, as  chemical  action  had  already  taken  place, 
rendering  it  of  little  value.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  cases  where  the  cement  company  was  not  to 
blame,  and  similar  instances  occur  almost  daily;  but, 
whether  the  manufacturer  or  the  contractor  is  re- 
sponsible, if  the  cement  is  not  tested,  and  the  work 
supervised  by  an  experienced  concrete  inspector,  the 
investor  is  likely  to  suffer. 

Now  let  us  go  into  the  sand  question.  It  is  claimed 
that  any  engineer  or  experienced  man  can  tell  good 
sand  at  a  glance.  That  is  impossible.  He  may  be 
able  to  tell  that  it  is  too  fine,  if  it  is  very  much  too 
fine,  or  too  dirty,  if  it  is  very  much  too  dirty;  but, 
beyond  that,  there  are  no  engineers  or  experienced 
men  who  can  tell  at  sight  whether  this  sand  or  that  is 
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good  and  reliable  for  strong  and  dense  concrete  work. 

All  sand  contains  more  or  less  silt  or  dirt.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  it  is  composed  of  small  particles 
of  broken  rock,  of  different  sizes  and  compositions, 
coming  from  different  parts.  These  particles  have 
been  washed  away  or  transported  from  their  differ- 
ent sites  at  different  times  and  settled  in  layers  of 
different  thicknesses  in  what  is  now  a  workable  sand 
bank  or  deposit.  Therefore,  there  is  no  guarantee  or 
even  likelihood  of  uniformity,  and  one  carload  of 
sand  may  be  first  class  and  the  next  of  very  poor 
grade  for  concrete  work..  Also  the  dirt  and  silt, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  sand  for  concrete  purposes, 
are  bound  to  be  present  in  some  parts  of  the  sand 
bank ;  because  the  small  particles  of  rock  that  are 
washed  towards  the  bank  will  naturally  carry  with 
them  more  or  less  of  this  fine  material. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  good  results,  the  sand  should  be  tested;  not 
only  once,  but  continually  while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

Besides  the  avoidance  of  injurious  silt,  there  is  the 
size  or  grading  of  the  sand  to  be  considered.  It  should 
be  well  graded,  having  a  certain  proportion  retained 
on  each  sieve  from,  say,  the  eighty  me.sh  to  the  one- 
quarter  inch  sieve.  If  all  of  the  sand  grains  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  the  voids  will  be  too  great,  and, 
unless  an  additional  amount  of  cement  is  used,  the 
voids  will  not  be  filled.  If  too  fine,  the  concrete  will 
not  be  of  the  required  strength.  The  reason  for  hav- 
ing sand  well  graded  is  so  that  the  fine  T5articles  will 
fill  the  voids  of  the  coarser  particles,  thus  reducing 
them  to  a  minimum. 

In  order  properly  to  proportion  a  concrete  mix- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  voids;  for,  with- 
out this  information,  the  engineers  are  working 
blindly  and  probably  wastefully.  Where  they  are 
figuring  on  having  a  good  dense  concrete  for  a  reser- 
voir, or  oil  tank,  or  foundation,  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
different;  and,  if  the  water  goes  through  the  wall, 
concrete  once  more  gets  a  black  eye. 

Another  very  bad  faiilt  in  some  sands,  which  can 
not  be  determined  without  testing,  is  that  they  con- 
tain injurious  chemicals.  Sometimes  the  drainaere 
from  some  industrial  plant  such  as  a  chemical  -works, 
soap  factory  or  tannery,  though  located  several  miles 
away,  Avill  contaminate  a  sand  supplv,  rendering  it 
unfit  for  use  in  making  concrete.  As  a  rule,  such 
contamination  is  discovered  bv  makin?  three-to-one 
briquettes  with  the  sand  under  consideration,  and 
also  with  standard  sand.  A  comnarison  of  the  re- 
sults will  soon  tell  whether  or  not  there  are  unjurious 
plipmifals  present. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  deal  with  a  very 
interesting  case  of  the  above  type.  A  company  de- 
cided to  build  a  concrete  laundry  building  in  East- 
ern Ontario  on  the  site  where  an  old  stable  had  been 
standing  for  years.  They  tore  down  the  old  build- 
ing; and,  in  excavating  for  the  cellar  of  the  new, 
ran  across  such  nice  looking  sand  that  they  decided 
to  use  it  in  the  concrete  mixture  for  the  new  struc- 
ture. They  had  no  end  of  trouble.  The  concrete  would 
not  set,  and  the  walls  fell  in. 

In  carrying  out  an  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
briquettes  made  of  this  sand  would  crumble  in  the 
hand  after  seven  days'  setting.  These  briquettes  were 
so  disintegrated  that  they  could  not  even  be  put  in 
the  machine  to  test.    An  analysis  was  made,  and  Ave 


found  that  the  sand  was  saturated  with  ammonia 
which  had  percolated  through  from  the  horse  man- 
ure. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  sand  had  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  site  of  the  work,  the  old  con- 
crete thrown  out,  forms  rebuilt,  new  sand  purchased, 
and  the  work  reconstructed.  All  this  delayed  the 
work,  cost  money  for  material  and  labor  to  replace 
that  wasted,  and  inconvenienced  the  owners.  A  sen- 
sible program  of  testing  would  have  prevented  any 
of  this  trouble. 

T  would  venture  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the 
failures  in  concrete  are  due  to  poor  sand;  and  then 
some  engineers  will  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  have  sand  tested. 

As  far  as  stone  is  concerned,  the  same  argument 
holds  as  in  the  case  of  sand.  In  order  to  regulate  the 
mixing  of  concrete,  the  voids  must  be  determined: 
and,  in  order  to  get  good  results,  the  stone  must  be 
clean,  strong,  well  shaped  and  well  graded. 

It  might  well  be  stated  that  the  best  argument  for 
the  creneral  inspection  and  testing  of  all  building  and 
structural  materials  is  that  every  large  corporation 
such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Canadian  National  Railwys,  the  Montreal  Tramways, 
the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Ham- 
ilton. London,  Peterborough,  the  Departments  of  the 
Govprnment,  provinces,  states,  the  counties  and  muni- 
oinalities  that  are  at  all  progressive,  and  large  pri- 
vate concerns  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  have  their 
materials  thoroughlv  tested  before  using.  The  sooner 
othor  engineers  and  architects  make  up  their  minds 
to  have  testing  and  construction  supervised  bv  ex- 
perienced men,  the  sooner  evesores,  failures  and  con- 
sffint  r^n^iirs  to  concrete  work  will  stop. 

Is  it  through  selfishness?  I  happened  to  inter- 
view the  City  Engineer  of  one  of  the  larger  cities 
Canada  on  the  subject  of  supervising  concrete  con- 
struction, and  the  testinsr  of  materials  for  same.  Af- 
t^r  a  long  conversation,  he  asrreed  that  the  construc- 
tion materials  should  be  tested,  but  turned  around 
-■■•1  'jiirl:  "Where  do  we  come  in?    You  will  be  the 

-T>fv  doing  the  work,  and  getting  the  credit.  The 
Municipal  Council  will  sav.  'These  engineers  of  ours 
are  us^"  if  thpv  must  sret  their  materials  tested  and 
work  supervised.'  If  we  Avere  to  do  that,  we  might 
find  ourselves  ont  of  a  job."  Whether  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  above  policv  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say:  but  this 
particular  citv  has  had  constant  troiible  and  very 
hf>avv  expenditures  for  replacing  defective  work; 
which  p^-npnditure  has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  the  tax 
paver.  Thev  erected  a  Fat  Stock  Show  building,  and 
tlip  wholp  thinsr  collapsed.  Their  Avater  main  cracked, 
and.  as  it  was  a  suction  system,  sewage,  polluted 
water,  and  so  forth,  was  sucked  into  the  mains  and 
f oTitaminated  the  drinkin?  Avater.  This  caused  a  tA-- 
iihnid  fpvpr  epidemic  that  carried  off  in  the  neicrh- 
borhood  of  a  thousand  people,  and  forced  the  city  to 
open  emercrencv  hospitals  that  it  had  to  furnish  and 
nroA'idp  i^-ith  doctors,  nurses  and  orderlies.  The  boiler 
in  one  of  their  municipal  buildings  pvploded.  killine 
one  man  .injurinjr  others,  and  Avr"pkinor  the  buildinsr. 
A  pavement  about  tAv^ntA'-fiA-p  pitA'  blocks  iu  length 
took  on  the  form  of  a  porru<?atpd  road  and  had  to  be 
'•olaid  a  fcAv  A'cars  after  it  -^^as  first  put  down. 

Tt  goes  Avithout  savin."'  that  all  this  trouble  cost  the 
f'i+v  mauA'  thousands  of  dollars:  AA-hich  exrtense 
might,  and  very  likely  Avould  have  ben  avoided  had 
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all  the  materials  used  in  these  constructions  been 
tested  and  the  Av^ork  supervised  by  some  one  particu- 
larly familiar  with  each  type  of  construction.  Any 
possible  loss  of  prestige  to  an  engineer  or  architect 
,  through  the  employment  of  outside  specialized  inspec- 
(  tion  and  testing  could  not  conceivably  injure  him  as 
much  as  one  such  failure  as  we  have  mentioned.  In 
fact,  after  the  failure,  some  one  will  ask  why  he  did 
not  have  knowledge  enough  to  understand  that  he 
needed  such  specialized  service.  The  family  physi- 
j  cian  does  not  try  to  operate  on  his  patient's  heart; 
the  Plant  Engineer  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pretend  that  he  knows  it  all,  either;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  outside  engineer  or  architect.  Special- 
ists usually  pretend  to  know  but'  one  thing,  but  to 
know  that  one  thing  uncommonly  well. 

Is  it  through  an  economical  point  of  view?  With 
some  engineers  and  architects  it  is.  A  good  many  of 
them  Avill  say  that  this  or  that  work  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  or  will  not  be  seen,  so  spending 
money  on  tests  for  it  is  wasting.  This  is  very  unwise 
economy;  in  fact,  not  economy  at  all.  It  is  a  ease 
of  saving  the  pennies  to  throw  away  the  dollars ;  for, 
when  the  construction  materials  are  tested  and  ae- 
^nted  by  specialists,  and  the  work  supervised  by 
them,  the  engineer  or  architect  is  practically  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  except  that  of  having  selected 
comnetent  specialists  to  do  the  work.  He  can  not  do 
all  this  himself.  He  must  hire  some  one;  so  why  not 
those  particularly  competent  to  take  care  of  the  par- 
ticular matter  for  him? 

Besides,  if  his  plans  and  specifications  are  correct, 
he  is  sure  there  will  be  no  unwarranted  expense  for 
repairs,  and  the  structure  will  be  there  to  stay  as  a 
monument  to  his  name  and  a  foundation  for  his  fu- 
ture reputation  in  the  engineering  profession. 

The  engineers  and  architects  who  are  foremost  in 
their  professions  would  not  consider  for  a  moment 
the  proposition  to  have  their  plans  and  specifica- 
tions executed  without  full  inspection  and  testing  as 
the  work  progressed;  therefore,  why  should  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  pinnacle  of  professional 
success  risk  failures  that  might  forever  preclude  their 
arrival  ? 


A  TOW  BOAT  BXnLT  TO  LAST. 

The  Powell  River  Company  are  having  a  tow  boat 
built  by  the  W.  R.  Menchions,  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
that  is  constructed  especially  for  their  Avants.  The 
idea  has  been  to  have  a  boat  that  will  stand  up  un- 
der all  conditions. 

The  boat  is  50  feet  over-all;  13  feet  beam;  6  feet 
draucrht.  and  is  poAvered  with  a  75  H.P.  Type  C.  0. 
Fairbanks-Morse  semi-Diesel  oil  burning  engine. 

The  boat  Avill  be  reinforced  to  stand  a  lot  of  hard 
knocks.  It  is  kneed  Avith  hanging  knees,  and  has 
tAvo  sets  of  pointers  in  the  box.  All  clamps,  guards, 
and  .shelf  are  of  one  piece  from  end  to  end.  This 
means  that  some  of  the  pieces  are  56  feet  long.  All 
.ioints  are  ereosoted,  and  she  is  salted  from  the  bilge 
up. 

It  is  expected  that  the  boat  Avill  be  finished  by  the 
first  of  Jnh'.  The  idea  has  been  not  to  spare  expenso, 
bnt  to  build  a  boat  that  Avill  .stand. up  to  the  Avork  re- 
quired of  it,  and  last.  r  -Ah:^  ■ 


LITTLE  THINGS  CAUSE  SERIOUS  DAMAGE. 

By  ROBERT  HACKETT. 
Superintendent  of  Sulphite  Mill,  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
A  great  deal  of  damage  and  a  great  many  accidents 
may  oeeiir  because  workmen  do  not  think.  On  Oct- 
ober 20th  the  construction  crew  at  the  Soo  began  the 
erection  of  Blowpit  stack  directly  above  the  cooler  in 
the  Sulphite  Mill.  Evidently  the  men  who  went  to 
work  in  this  tower  did  not  use  their  thinking  power, 
as  they  let  the  timber  drop  a  distance  of  70  or  80  feet 
on  the  new  and  expensive  cooler  that  had  just  been 
completed.  The  cooler  was  damaged  so  that  it  took 
considerable  time  to  repair  but  this  was  small  compar- 
ed with  the  after  effects.  Some  of  the  workmen  start- 
ed to  think  Avhen  it  was  too  late  and  covered  the  cool- 
ed Avith  dryer  felt,  covering  the  lead  pipes  so  the  acid 
maker  could  not  'see  the  damage  done.  The  result  was 
pitch  in  the  Sulphite  pulp.  The  acid  dropped  way  be- 
loAv  what  is  generally  used  for  cooking.  Among  the 
many  causes  of  pitch  may  be  mentioned  air  leaks  in 
the  pipes  leading  to  the  coolers,  and  the  precipitation 
of  calcium  monosulphite  in  the  pulp.  "When  the  tim- 
ber was  dropped  on  the  cooler  the  lead  pipe  broke 
allowing  air  and  water  to  mix  with  the  gas.  The  air 
changed  some  of  the  S0„  gas  into  SO3  Avhich  caused 
calcium  sulphate  to  be  formed  when  it  came  in  contact 
Avith  the  limestone  and  Avater  in  the  towers.  This  cal- 
sium  sulphate  carried  in  suspension  in  the  acid,  unites 
Avith  the  resins  of  the  wood  forming  a  sticky  mass  call- 
ed pitch.  On  the  other  hand  the  air  leak  dilutes  the  gas 
and  a  Aveaker  acid  is  made  which  causes  some  calcium 
monosulphite  to  be  precipitated  in  the  pulp  and  this 
also  unites  with  the  resins  of  the  wood  causing  pitch. 
The  pitch  makes  the  screens  in  the  paper  mill  work 
hard,  causes  numerous  breaks  on  the  machine  and  is 
the  cause  of  a  great  many  delays  to  the  paper  machine. 
The  pitch  is  also  very  hard  on  the  wires  and  clothing 
of  the  machine,  all  of  Avhich  are  very  expensive  at  the 
present  time.  The  damage  that  follows  runs  into 
thousands  of  dollars  to  say  nothing  about  the  discour- 
aging hard  Avork  done  by  the  machine  help,  all  caused 
by  the  careslesness  of  a  few  mechanics.  They  did  not  do 
it  intentionally  but  before  starting  a  neAv  task  Stop, 
Look  and  Think.  Try  to  avoid  accidents  and  damage 
to  machinery  as  well  as  men. — Spanish  River  News. 


WILLOW  WOOD  USED  TO  MAKE  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  PULP. 

Wood  pulp  is  being  made  in  Argentina  from  a  mix- 
ture of  poplar  and  AvilloAV,  according  to  B.  S.  Webb, 
Canadian  trade  commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires.  At 
first  attempts  Avere  made  to  manufactiire  sulphite  pulp 
locally  from  the  Araucaria  pine,  but  these  attempts 
did  not  give  commercially  siiccessful  results.  Then 
the  Fabrica  de  Pape  El  Fenix  installed  a  plant  for 
making  pulp  from  the  Avillow  and  poplar  trees  which 
groAV  abundantly  on  the  island,  AA^hich  form  the  delta 
of  the  River  Platte. 

Under  present  conditions  the  price  of  this  mixture 
enables  ncAvsprint  to  be  manufactured  locally  at  a  cost 
AA'hich  is  nearly  as  Ioav  as  the  landed  cost  of  imported 
roll  ncAvsprint,  and  considerable  quantities  have  been 
turned  out  during  the  year,  but  the  business  has  not 
been  found  to  be  profitable  and  the  output  of  the  pul]) 
]ilant  is  noAV  being  used  for  the  making  of  flat  ncAvs- 
print,  wrapping,  paper  bags,  etc. 
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Analysis  of  Coal 


(Concluded  from  last  issue.) 

Blanks  and  Corrections.  -In  all  cases  a  correction 
iiiiifst  be  ai)i)lied  eitlier  (1)  by  running  a  blank  exact- 
ly as  described  above,  using  the  same  amount  of  all 
reagents  that  were  employed  in  the  regular  deter- 
mination, or  more  surely  (2)  by  determining  a  known 
ajnount  of  sulfate  added  to  a  solution  of  the  re- 
agents after  these  have  been  put  through  the  pre- 
scribed series  of  operations.  If  this  latter  procedure 
is  adopted  and  carried  out,  say,  once  a  week  or 
whenever  a  new  supply  of  a  reagent  must  be  used, 
and  for  a  series  of  solutions  covering  the  range  of 
sulfur  content  likely  to  be  met  with  in  coals,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  weight 
of  barium  sulfate  obtained  from  a  coal,  whatever  de- 
ficiency or  excess  may  have  been  found  in  the  ap- 
propriate "check"  in  order  to  obtain  a  result  that  is 
more  certain  to  be  correct  than  if  a  "blank"  correc- 
tion as  determined  by  the  former  procedure  is  ap- 
plied. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solubility  er- 
ror for  barium  sulfate,  for  the  amounts  of  sulfur  in 
question  and  the  conditions  of  precipitation  pre- 
scribed, is  probably  the  largest  one  to  be  considered. 
Barium  sidfate  is  soluble^  in  acids  and  even  in  pure 
water,  and  the  solubility  limit  is  reached  almost  im- 
mediately on  contact  with  the  solvent.  Hence,  in  the 
event  of  using  reagents  of  very  superior  quality  or  of 
exercising  more  than  ordinary  precautions,  inhere 
may  be  no  apparent  "blank."  beeaiise  the  solubility 
limit  of  the  solution  for  barium  sulfate  has  not  been 
reached  or  at  any  rate  not  exceeded. 

As  shown  in  the  preliminary  report,^  the  Atkinson 
and  sodium  peroxide  methods  give  results  in  close 
agreement  with  the  Eschka  method.  Regester  3''  has 
shown  that  if  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  present  in  the 
gases  contained  in  the  bomb  calorimeter  the  sulfur 

The  permissible  differences  in  duplicate  determina- 
tions are  as  follows : 


Sulfur  over  2  per  cent  .  . 
Sulfur  under  2  per  cent 


Same 
Analyst 
P.O. 
0.10 
0.05 


Different 
Analysts 
P.C. 
0.20 
0.10 


'  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  32  (1910),  588;  33  (1911),  829. 
2  This  Journal,  5  (1913),  524. 

Ibid.,  6  (1914),  S12. 
Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Ash  (Omitted); 

Calorimetric  Determination. 

Apparatus. 

Combustion  Bombs. — Thp  Atwater,  Davis,  Emer- 
son, Mahler,  Parr,  Peters,  Williams,  or  similar  bombs 
may  be  used.  The  bomb  shall  have  an  inner  surface 
of  platinum,  gold,  porcelain  enamel,  or  other  mater- 
ial which  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids, 
or  other  products  of  combustion. 

Calorimeter  Jacket. — The  calorimeter  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  wator-iacket  having  a  cover  to  protect 
the  calorimeter  from  air  currents.  The  iacket  must 
bo  kept  filled  with  water  within  2°  or  3°  C.  of  the  +oin- 
peratilre  of  the  room  (except  in  calorimeters  which 
are  totally  submerged,  Avhere  the  iacket  temperature 
is  controlled  by  a  thermostat)  and  should  be  stirred 
continuously  by  some  mechanical  stirring  device. 


Stirring  of  the  Calorimeter  Water — The  water  in  the 

calorimeter  must  be  stirred  sufficiently  well  to  give 
consistent  thermometer  readings  while  the  tempera- 
ture is  rising  rapidly.  The  speed  of  stirring  should 
be  kept  constant.  A  motor-driven  screw  or  turbine 
stirrer  is  recommended  and  the  speed  should  not  be 
excessive.  This  may  be  determined  by  adjusting  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  to  equality  with  that 
of  the  jacket  and  allowing  the  stirrer  to  run  continu- 
ou.sly  for  ten  minutes.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  rises  more  than  about  0.01°  C.  in  this 
length  of  time,  the  rate  of  .stirring  is  excessive.  Ac- 
curate results  cannot  be  obtained  when  too  much  en- 
ergy is  supplied  by  the  stirring  device  or  when  the 
rate  of  stirring  is  irregular.  The  portion  of  the  stir- 
ring device  immersed  in  the  calorimeter  should  be 
separated  from  that  outside  by  nonconducting  ma- 
terial, such  as  hard  rubber,  to  prevent  conduction  of 
heat  from  the  motor  or  outside  air. 

Thermometers  —  Thermometers  used  shall  have 
been  certified  by  a  government  testing  bureau  and 
shall  be  used  with  the  corrections  given  on  the  cer- 
tificate. This  shall  also  apply  to  electrical  resistanct 
or  thermo-electric  thermometers.  Corrections  shall 
also  be  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  emergent 
stem  of  all  mercurcial  thermometers,  and  for  the 
"setting"  of  Beckmann  thermometers.  For  accur- 
ate work,  either  Beckmann  or  special  calorimetric 
thermometers  graduated  to  0.01  or  0.02°  C.  are  re- 
quired. Such  thermometers  should  be  tapped  lightly 
just  before  each  reading  to  avoid  errors  caused  by 
the  sticking  of  the  mercury  meniscus,  particularly 
when  the  temperature  is  falling.  A  convenient  me- 
thod is  to  mount  a  small  electric  buzzer  directly  on 
the  top  of  the  thermometer  and  connect  it  up  with 
a  dry  cell  and  a  push  button.  The  button  should  be 
pressed  for  a  few  seconds  immediately  before  each 
reading. 

Oxygen. — The  oxygen  used  for  combustion  shall 
be  free  from  combustible  material.  The  bomb  when 
filled  should  contain  at  least  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
to  insure  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulfur.'  The  total 
amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  bomb  for  a  com- 
bustion shall  not  be  less  than  5  g.  per  gram  of  coal. 
But  the  combustion  must  be  complete,  as  shown  by 
the  absence  of  any  sooty  deposit  on  opening  the 
bomb  after  firing. 

Firing  Wire — ^The  coal  in  the  bomb  may  be  ignited 
by  means  of  either  iron  or  platinum  wire.  If  iron 
wire  is  used,  it  should  be  of  about  No.  34  B.  &  S. 
gauge  and  not  more  than  10  cm.  (preferably  5  cm.) 
should  be  used  at  a  time.  A  correction  of  1600  calor- 
ies per  gram  weight  of  iron  wire  burned  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  observed  number  of  calories. 

Standardization. — The  water  equivalent  of  a  calori- 
meter can  best  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  stan- 
dard combustion  samples  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  required  water  equivalent  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  sample  multiplied  by  its  heat  of 
combustion  per  gram  and  divided  by  the  corrected 
rise  in  temperature. 

The  calorimeter  shall  be  standardized  by  the  com- 
bustion of  standard  samples  supplied  by  the  Bureau 


1  Regester,  This  Journal,  6  (1914),  812. 
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of  Standards  and  used  according  to  the  directions 
o'iven  in  the  certificates  which  accompany  them.  A 
standardization  shall  consist  of  a  series  of  not  less 
than  five  combustions  of  either  the  same  or  differ- 
ent standard  materials.  The  conditions  as  to  the 
the  amount  of  water,  oxygen,  firing  wire,  method  of 
correcting  for  radiation,  etc.,  under  which  these  com- 
bustions are  made  shall  be  the  same  as  for  coal  com- 
bustions. In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  between 
contracting  parties  a  check  standardization  may  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  combustions  of  standardizing 
samples. 

Manipulation. 

(1)  Preparation  of  Sample. — The  ground  sample  is 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  bottle  and  an  amount, 
approximately  1  g.,  is  to  be  taken  out  and  weighed  in 
the  crucible  in  Avhieh  it  is  to  be  burned.  Coals  which 
are  likely  to  be  blown  out  of  the  crucible  should  be 
l)ri(iuetted.  After  Aveighing,  the  sample  should  pre- 
ferably be  immediately  placed  in  the  bomb  and  this 
closed.  This  procedure  is  necessary  to  avoid  sublima- 
ation  in  the  use  of  naphthalene  for  standardization. 

(2)  Preparation  of  the  Bomb. — The  firing  wire,  if 
iron,  should  be  measured  and  coiled  in  a  small  spiral 
and  connected  between  the  platinum  terminals,  us- 
ing, if  necessary,  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  iron  wire,  to  make  the  connection. 
The  platinum  and  the  iron  must  both  be  clean.  About 
0.5  cc.  of  Avater  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bomb  to  saturate  with  moisture  the  oxygen  used  for 
combustion.  When  the  crucible  is  put  in  place  in  the 
bomb,  the  firing  wire  should  touch  the  coal  or  bri- 
(piette  of  standard  material.  For  the  combustion  of 
standardizing  samples  iron  Avire  is  preferable  to 
platinum. 

(3)  Filling  the  Bomb  with  Oxygen. — Oxygen  from 
the  suptily  tank  is  to  be  admitted  sloAvlj^  to  avoid  bloAv- 
iijg  tl-''  .'1  11  from  the  crucible,  and  pressure  alloAved 
to  reach  20  atmospheres  for  the  larger  bombs  or 
about  30  atmospheres  for  the  smaller  bombs,  so  that 
the  bomb  shall  contain  an  amount  of  oxygen  suffi- 
cient for  complete  combustion,  namely,  at  least  5  g. 
per  gram  of  coal,  or  other  combustible.  This  me- 
thod of  filling  Avill  insure  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in 
tlie  larger  bombs,  irrespective  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  oxygen. 

(4)  Calorimeter  Water. — The  calorimeter  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  requiredamount  of  distilled  water, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  calorimeter.  The  amount 
may  be  determined  either  by  measurement  in  a  stan- 
(lai'dized  flask  or  by  Aveighing.  The  amount  must 
be  kept  the  same  as  that  used  in  standardization  of 
the  apparatus. 

(i))  Tem-iceratL-re  Adjvstments.  —  The  initial  tem- 
perature in  the  calorimeter  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  final  temperature,  after  the  combustion,  Avill  not 
be  more  than  1°  C,  preferably  about  0.5°  C,  above 
that  of  the  jacket,  under  Avhich  conditions  the  total 
correction  for  heat  gained  from  or  lost  to  the  sur- 
roundings will  be  small  Avhen  the  rise  of  temperature 
;s  2°  or  C,  and  the  effect  of  evaporation  aamII  also 
be  small. 

(6)  Firing  Current — The  electric  current  used  for 
firing  tlie  charge  should  be  obtained  from  storage  or 
dry  cells  having  an  electromotive  force  of  not  mor& 
tlian  12  volts,  since  a  higher  voltage  is  liable  to  cause 
an  arc  between  the  firing  terminals,  introducing  ad- 
ditional heat,  AA'hich  cannot  be  measured  Avith  cer- 
tainty.   The  circuit  should  be  closed  by  means  of 


a  switch,  which  should  remain  closed  for  not  more 
than  2  seconds.  When  possible,  it  is  recommended 
that  an  ammeter  be  used  in  the  firing  circuit  to  in- 
dicate Avhen  the  firing  Avire  has  burned  out. 

(7)  Method  of  Making  an  Observation. — The  bomb, 
Avhen  ready  for  firing,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  calori- 
meter, the  firing  Avires  connected,  the  cover  put  in 
place  and  the  stirrer  and  thermometer  so  placed  as 
not  to  be  in  contact  Avith  the  bomb  or  container.  The 
stirrer  is  then  started,  and  after  the  thermometer 
reading  has  become  steady,  not  less  than  2  minutes 
after  the  stirrer  is  started,  temperatures  are  read  at 
1-minute  intervals  for  5  minutes,  and  the  charge  is 
then  fired,  the  exact  time  of  firing  being  noted.  Ob- 
servations of  temperature  are  then  made  at  intervals, 
depending  upon  the  method  to  be  used  for  comput- 
ing the  cooling  correction.  When  the  temperature 
has  reached  its  maximum  and  is  falling  uniformly,  a 
series  of  thermometer  readings  is  taken  at  1-minute 
intervals  for  5  minutes  to  determine  the  final  cooling 
rate. 

(8)  Titration. — After  a  combustion  the  bomb  is  to 
be  opened,  after  allowing  the  gas  to  escape,  and  the 
inside  examined  for  traces  of  unburned  material  or 
sooty  deposit.  If  these  are  found,  the  observations 
shall  be  discarded.  If  the  combustion  appears  com- 
plete, the  bomb  is  to  be  rinsed  out  thoroughly  and 
the  Avashings  titrated  with  a  standard  alkali  solution 
(1  cc.  =  0.02173  g.  HNO3  =  5  calories),  using  me- 
thyl orange  or  methyl  indicator,  to  determine  amound 
of  acid  formed.  A  correction  of  230  calories  per  gram 
of  nitric  acid  should  be  subtracted  from  total  heat 
observed.  An  additional  correction  of  1300  calories 
per  gram  of  sulfur  in  the  coal  should  be  made  for  the 
excess  of  difference  iii  heats  of  formation  of  SO,  and 
aqueous  H2SO4  over  the  heat  of  formation  of  aque- 
ous HNO3. 

The  following  method  of  computation  is  recom- 
mended to  take  the  place  of  the  Pfaundler  or  other 
similar  formulas  for  computing  the  cooling  correction 
(radiation  correction). 

Observe  (1)  the  rate  of  rise,  r^,  of  the  calorimeter 
temperature  in  degrees  per  minute  for  5  minutes  be- 
fore firing;  (2)  the  time,  a,  at  Avhich  the  last  tem- 
perature reading  is  made  immediately  before  firing ; 
(3)  the  time,  b,  when  the  rise  of  temperature  has 
reached  six-tenths  of  its  total  amount  (this  point  can 
generally  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  tempera- 
ture observed  before  firing,  60  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pected^ temperature  rise,  and  noting  the  time  Av^hen 


^  When  the  temperature  rise  is  not  approximately 
knoAA'n  beforehand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  ther- 
mometer readings  at  40,  50,  60  seconds  (and  possibly 
70  seconds  Avith  some  calorimeters)  after  firing,  and 
from  these  observations  to  find  when  the  tempera- 
ture rise  had  reached  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  Thus, 
if  the  temperature  at  firing  Avas  2.135°,  at  40  seconds 
3.05°,  at  50  seconds  3.92°,  at  60  seconds  4.16°,  and 
the  final  temperature  Avas  4.200°,  the  total  rise  AA^as 
2.07°;  60  per  cent  of  it  Avas  1.24°.  The  temperature 
to  be  observed  Avas  then  2.14°  -f  1.24°  =  3.38°.  Re- 
ferring to  the  observations  at  40  and  50  seconds,  the 
temperatures  Avere  respectively  3.05  and  3.92°.  The 
time  corresponding  To  the  temperature  of  3.38°  Avas 
therefore 

3.38  —  3.05 

40H  X  10  =  44  seconds. 

3.92  —  3.05 
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this  point  is  reached;  (4)  the  time,  v.,  of  a  thermome- 
ter reading  taken  when  the  temperature  changre  has 
become  uniform  some  T)  minutes  after  firing;  (5) 
the  final  rate  of  cooling,  r^,  in  degrees  per  minutes 
for  T)  minutes. 

The  rate  r,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  time  b — a  in 
minutes  and  tenths  of  a  minute,  and  this  product 
added  (subtracted  if  the  temperature  was  falling  at 
the  time  a)  to  the  thermometer  reading  taken  at  the 
time  a.  The  rate  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  time 
c— b,  and  this  product  added  (subtracted  if  the  tem- 
perature was  rising  at  the  time  c  and  later)  to  the 
thermometer  reading  taken  at  the  time  e.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  two  thermometer  readings  thus  corrected, 
provided  the  corrections  from  the  certificate  have 
already  been  applied,  gives  the  total  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  the  combustion.  This  multiplied  by  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  gives  the  total 
amount  of  heat  liberated.  This  result,  corrected  for 
the  heats  of  formation  of  HNO,  and  H,,SOj  observed 
and  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  firing  wire, 
Avhen  that  is  included,  is  to  be  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  charge  to  find  the  heat  of  combustion  in  cal- 
ories per  gram.  Calories  per  gram  multiplied  by  1.8 
give  the  British  thermal  units  per  pound.  (See  ex- 
ample.) 

The  Permissible  differences  in  duplicate  determina- 
tions are  as  follows: — 

Same  Analyst.  Different  Analy.sts. 

0.3  Percent.  0.5  Percent 

In  practice,  the  time  b — a  will  be  found  so  nearly 
constant  for  a  given  calorimeter  with  the  usual 
amounts  of  fuel  that  b  need  be  determined  only  oc- 
casionally. 

The  results  should  be  reduced  to  calories  per  gram 
or  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  dry  coal,  the 
moisture  being  determined  upon  a  sample  taken  from 
the  bottle  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  combustion 
sample  is  taken. 

Example. 

Water  equivalent  =  2550  g. 
Weight  of  charge  =  1.0535  g. 
Approximate  rise  of  temperature  expected  =  3.2°. 
60  per  cent  of  approximate  rise  =  1.9°. 
Ther- 

Observations     mometer        Corrected  Temperature 
Time        Readings        (or  corrected  Beckmann 

thermometer  readings.) 
10 — 21  15.244°    Thermometer  corrections 

taken  from  the  certificate 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26a 
Charge  fired 
27.2b 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


0.250 
0.255 
0.261 
0.266 
0.272 

17.2* 

18.500° 
0.498 
0.497 
0.498 
0.494 
0.493 


15.276° 


18.497' 


(*)  The  initial  temperature  is  15.27°;  60  per  cent  of 
the  expected  rise  is  1.9°.  The  reading  to  observe  is 
then  17.2°. 


Computation, 
r,  —  0.028^      5  =  0.005G  ^ 

per  min..  b — a.  .  —1:2.  min. 
The  corrected  initial  temperature  is 

15.276°  +  0.0056"  X  1-2   =  15.283° 

=  0.007'^       5  ^  0.0014" 

per  min.;  c — b  ....  =  3.8  min. 
The  corrected  final  temperature  is 

18.497°  +  0.0014°  X  3.8   =  18.502° 

Total  rise  is  18.-502°  —  15.283°  ....  =  3.219° 

Total  calories  25.50  X  3.219   =  820!< 

Titration,  etc   —  7 

Calories  from  1.0535  g.  coal   820'J 

Calories  per  Gram   7785 

or,  British  Thermal  Units  per  lb...  14013 

The  result  obtained  by  the  above  method  of  compu- 
tation and  determination  is  the  total  heat  of  combus- 
tion at  constant  volume,  -with  the  water  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  conden.sed  to  liquid  at  the  teni 
perature  of  the  calorimeter,  that  is,  about  20  to  35" 
C. 

Net  heat  of  combustion  at  20^"  shall  refer  to  result> 
corrected  for  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  as  follows: 

Total  Heat  of  .Combustion  in  B.  t.  u.  —  1040  ( 9f  Hy- 
drogen X  9)  =  Net  Heat  of  Combustion  in  B.  t.  u. 
per  Pound. 

Also 

Total  Heat  of  Combustion  in  Calories  —  580  (%  Hy- 
drogen X  9)  =  Net  Heat  of  Combustion  in  Calories 
per  (Jram. 

NOTES — For  anthracite,  coke  and  coal  of  high  ash 
content,  which  do  not  readily  burn  completely,  tho 
following  procedure  is  recommended :  The  inside  of 
the  crucible  is  lined  completely  with  ignited  asbes- 
tos in  a  thin  layer  pressed  well  down  into  the  angles. 
The  coal  is  then  sprinkled  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  asbestos.  Otherwise  the  procedure  is  as  previous- 
ly described. 

The  method  of  computing  the  'cooling  correction" 
described  in  Technical  Paper  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
pages  28  to  32,  may  also  be  u.sed. 

NEW  PLANT  OF  THE  BEAVER  COVE  LUMBER 
&  PULP  COMPANY  NEARING  COM- 
PLETION. 

Situated  175  miles  from  Vancouver,  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  near  Alert  Bay,  the  Bea- 
ver Cove  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company,  Ltd..  are  now 
erecting  a  million  dollar  plant  that  will  be  right  up 
to  the  minute  when  completed,  which  will  be  some 
time  during  July. 

There  will  be  three  departments  to  the  plant,  the 
pulp  mill,  lumber  mill  and  shingle  mill.  The  pulp 
mill  is  so  laid  out  that  a  total  of  five  units  may  be 
erected  as  required. 

When  completed  these  mills  will  be  capable  of 
turning  out:  40  tons  of  pulp  per  day;  125,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  day;  180.000  shingles  per  day. 

Por  the  present  the  company  are  purchasing  logs, 
but  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  completed  the  company  will 
build  a  railroad  into  their  own  timber  holdings,  of 
which  there  are  fiA'^e  billion  feet  right  behind  them. 

The  direct  management  of  the  plant  will  be  iinder 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  President  and  General  Manager, 
assisted  b.v  Mr.  W.  O.  King,  1st  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Pratt,  Secretarv. 

From  all  indications  this  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  th*^ 
most  representative  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  Britisli 
Columbia. 
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Census  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1917 

(vontimied  from  last  issue.) 


AGE.VCIES  OF  PRODUCTION— (2)  EMPLOYEES, 
SALARIES,  WAGES,  AND  WORKING  TIME. 
Tables  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX,  present  the  data 
of  the  report  under  the  above  headings.  In  Table  XVI 
a  general  review  is  given  of  the  numbers  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  employed  on  salaries  and  on  wages 
by  classes  of  emi^loyment,  together  with  total  wages 
and  salaries.  A  comparison  by  classes  of  employment 
between  the  returns  of  1917  and  1915  is  as  follows: — 

Total 
salaries  and 
Female  wages 


Officers,  superintend- 
ents and  managers. . 

Glerks,  stenographers, 
salesmen,  etc  

Employees  on  wages  .  . 


1917 
1915 
1917 
1915 
1917 
1915 


Male 
No. 
384 
346 
961 
626 
20,730 
13,512 


No. 
5 
17 
213 
142 
672 
665 


$ 

1,280,191 
1,042,563 
1,288.821 
728,475 
17,789,007 
8,693,361 


The  average  salary  of  officers,  superintendents  and 
managers  advanced  from  $2,872  in  1915  to  $3,291  in 
1917,  or  an  increase  of  14.6  per  cent.;  that  of  clei-ks, 
iitenographers  and  salesmen  from  $948  in  1915  to  $1,098 
in  1917,  or  a  per  cent,  increase  of  15.8.  The  average 
Avages  of  employees  in  all  mills  increased  from  $613 
in  1915  to  $831  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  35.5  per  cent. 
The  greatest  amount  of  employment  is  found  in  the 
combined  mills,  being  66.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  em- 
ployed in  the  industry. 

Table  XA^II  shows  the  number  of  employees  by 
months  of  the  year.  The  months  of  highest  and  lowest 
employment  vary  according  to  province.  The  highest 
number  employed  in  pulp  mills  is  in  the  months  April- 
August,  and  the  lowest  in  the  month  of  January  and 
Februaiy.  In  pulp  and  paper  mills  the  range  is  from 
July-November  for  the  highest  and  from  January 
April  for  the  lowest.  The  variation  in  paper  mills  is 
not  so  marked  as  in  the  ease  of  the  other  classes  of 
mills,  as  is  shown  by  the  slight  deviation  of  the  monthly 
returns  from  the  averages  for  the  whole  year. 

Table  XVIII  affords  an  opportunity  to  note  the  rise 
in  wages  incidental  to  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
compared  Avith  the  statistics  of  classified  weekly  wages 
taken  in  1915.  A  comparative  statement  for  the  years 
1915  and  1917  is  given  below;  it  shoAvs  that  of  the 


13,287  employees  on  Avages  in  1915,  the  number  re- 
ceiving less  than  $10  per  week  Avas  4,888  or  36.8  per 
cent.,  Avhile  in  1917  there  AA^ere  only  1,546  Avho  received 
less  than  $10  per  AA^eek,  or  7.1  per  cent.    Those  receiA'- 

Table  XVI. — Employees,  Salaries  and  Wages  by 
Classes  of  Mills  for  the  Provinces,  1917, 
(Abbreviated.) 

Canada.  All  mills. 

Males.  Females.  $ 

Officers,  Superintendents  & 

managers   384  5  1,280,191 

Clerks,  Stenographers  and 

other' salaried  employees  961  213  1,288.821 
Employees  on  wages  ....    20,730       672  17,789,007 


Total  salaries  and  Avages   22,075       890  20,358,019 

Table  XVII. — Employees  by  Months  for  Classes  of 
Mills  by  Provinces,  1917  (Omitted.) 

Table  XVIII. — Classified  Weekly  Wages  by  Prov- 
inces and  Classes  of  Mills,  1917,  (Abbreviated). 


All  mills. 

16  yrs.  of 

age 

Under  16yrs. 

and  over 

of  age. 

Canada : 

Under  $3  

$3  but  under  $4  .  .  .  . 

38 

8 

*2 

$4  but  under  $5  .  .  .  . 

24 

17 

3  6 

$5  but  xmder  $6  .  . 

44 

84 

3  10 

$6  but  under  $7  .  .   .  . 

72 

141 

14  13 

$7  but  under  $8  .  .  .  . 

114 

112 

17  2 

$8  but  under  $9  .  .  .  . 

122 

95 

3 

$9  but  under  $10  .  .  . 

477 

108 

17 

$10  but  under  $12  .  . 

.  .  1,331 

50 

8  1 

$12  but  under  $15  .  . 

.  .  5,595 

14 

$1 5  but  under  $20  .  . 

.  .  8.117 

6 

7 

*20  but  under  $25  .  . 

.  .  3,119 

$25  and  over  .  .    .  . 

1,904 

1 

mg^more  than  $10,  but  less  than  $15  per  week  number 
5,877  in  1915  or  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  AA^hole,  as  against 
6,999  in  1917,  or  32.2  per  cent.  Those  receiving  $15 
per  Aveek,  but  less  than  $20  numbered  1,564  in  1915 


Comparative  Table  of  C'-^gi 
1917 


Male  Female 

Under  $4   38  8 

$4  but  under  $5   24  17 

$5  l)ut  under  $6  •   44  84 

$6  but  under  $7   72  141 

$7  but  under  $8  .•   114  112 

$8  but  under  $9    122  95 

$9  but  under  $10    477  108 

$10  but  under  $12   1,331  50 

$12  but  under  $15    5,595  -  14 

$15  but  under  $20   8,117  6 

$20  but  under  $25   3.119 

$25  and  over   1,904  1 

Tr^^h   20  9^7  eZ'^ 


1  ed  V/eekly  Wages. 

1915 


Under 

Under 

16 

16 

years 

Total 

Male 

Female 

years 

Total 

2 

48 

36 

■88 

109 

233 

9 

50 

29 

98 

13 

140 

13 

141 

48 

195 

16 

250 

27 

240 

258 

136 

34 

428 

19 

245 

567 

113 

7 

687 

3 

220 

1,205 

16 

2 

1.223 

17 

602 

1,915 

3 

1.918 

9 

1,390 

3,343 

3 

2 

3.34S 

5,609 

2,539 

2.539 

7 

8,130 

1,563 

1 

1,564 

3,119 

546 

546 

1,905 

402 

402 

106 

21,699 

12,451 

652 

184 

13.287 

1'  r  L  1'  A  x  I)  I'  A  I'  K  n  .\i  A  (;  a  z  i  \  e 
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or  ll.S  pjr  cciil.,  as  a-iiiiiist  iS,|;jO  in  1917  or  ;j7.5  jx-r 
cent.  Those  receiving  $20  per  week  but  less  than  $2.") 
numbered  546  in  1915  or  4.1  per  cent.,  as  against  3,119 
in  1917  or  14.4  per  cent.  Those  receiving  more  than 
$25  per  week  were  402  in  number  in  1915  or  3  per  cent., 
as  against  1,905  in  1917  or  8.8  per  cent. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  all  employees  irre- 
spective of  age  or  sex  was  approximately  $15.76  in 
1917,  and  $13.42  in  1915;  an  increase  of  $2.34  per  week 
or  17.4  per  cent. 

Tal)le  XIX  shows  the  averages  of  working  tiiiio  per 
year,  per  week  and  per  shift  For  each  class  of  mills. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  Canada  combined  mills  oper- 
ated the  greatest  number  of  days  in  the  year,  namely 
295.9,  followed  by  paper  mills  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
(V'der  named.  The  hours  per  shift  and  per  week  were 
greatest  in  pulp  mills,  followed  by  combined  mills  and 
paper  mills  res[)actively.  Table  XTX  (omitted  here), 
presents  these  statistics  by  provinces  and  for  the 
nominion.  , 


Transportation  Topics 

NEW  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  FRE  PAYMENT  OF 
FREIGHT. 

The  Transportation  Department  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  sent  out  last  week  Cir- 
cular No.  189,  Avhich  reads  as  follows: 

"We  have  just  received  from  the  Canadian  Railway 
War  Board  Circular  No.  107,  dated  Montreal,  May  6th, 
embodying  new  regulations  for  the  extension  of  credit 
for  payment  of  freight  charges. 

The  Bond  requirement,  as  contained  in  Circular  No. 
97,  does  not  appear  in  the  new  circular.  Credit  will 
be  extended  to  financially  responsible  firms  who  fill 
rut  the  application  for  credit  and  agree  to  pay  ac- 
counts within  the  prescribed  time.  All  bills  or  ac- 
counts rendered  within  the  periods  mentioned  below 
must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  dates  shown  opposite : 

From  1st  to  7th  of  each  month — on  or  before  14th  of 
that  month. 

From  8th  to  14th  of  each  month — on  or  before  21st 
01  that  month. 

From  15th  to  21st  of  each  month — on  or  before  last 
day  of  month. 

From  22nd  to  last  day  of  each  month — on  or  before 
7tli  of  month  following. 

All  bills  are  payable  at  the  designated  office  of  the 
carrier,  and  unless  otherwise  arranged  the  designated 
office  shall  be  that  of  the  carrier's  agent  from  whom 
I'otiee  of  charges  due  is  received. 

Where  application  for  weekly  credit  has  not  been 
filed,  agent  may  be  authorized  to  grant  forty-eight 
hours  credit  to  responsible  parties,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered cash  payment.  At  points  where  there  are  no 
banking  facilities,  or  where  firms  have  no  account- 
ing office,  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby  rep- 
resentative of  shipper  or  consignee  may  make  settle- 
ment by  giving  carrier's  agent  sight  draft  on  shipper 
or  consignee.  The  regulations  also  ay^ply  to  cartage 
companies. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  circular. 
Tt  will  be  noted  that  the  credit  period  is  practically 
I'he  same  as  that  in  effect  to-day. 

The  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  are  having  cop- 
ies of  this  circular  printed  and  distributed  through 
agents  of  the  carriers.  We  are  also  securing  a  supply 
to  be  sent  to  each  one  of  our  Branch  Secretaries,  and 
those  interested  may  secure  copies  from  them. 


DEMURRAGE  RATES  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED. 

The  present  high  car  demurrage  rates  applicable 
in  Canada,  which  the  P>oard  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers stated  should  be  maintained  during  the  war.  might 
well  be  reduced  now  that  the  abnormal  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  they  were  established  have 
•changed,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  empty 
••ars.  Applications  have  already  been  made  to  the 
Railway  (Commission  for  restoration  of  the  old  de 
murrage  rates  of  one  dollar  per  car  per  day  and  re- 
I)orts  from  Washington  indicate  that  new  rules  will 
be  made  effective  shortly  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Admini.stration  providing  for  reduction  in  the 
present  rates  on  their  lines  to  the  basis  of  two  dol- 
lars per  car  per  day  for  the  first  four  days  delay  be- 
yond the  free  time  limit  and  five  dollars  per  car  ff)r 
each  succeeding  day's  delay. 

Another  matter  at  present  before  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Commission  is  the  "Average  Demurrage  Plan." 
A  request  was  made  for  this  arrangement  by  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association  as  far  back  as  1913. 
but  the  Commission  withheld  their  deci.sion  and  an- 
nounced when  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  them 
again  in  1917  that  it  would  be  held  over  i;ntil  "'after 
the  war."  They  have  not  intimated  that  it  will  re- 
ceive attention.  This  arrangement,  if  put  in  force  on 
(Canadian  Railways,  should  prove  beneficial  to  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  The  new  demurrage  rules  proposed 
by  United  States  Railroads  provide  that  where  the 
average  agreement  is  entered  into  between  a  shipper 
and  the  railway,  the  shipper  will  receive  a  credit  for 
each  day  a  car  is  released  in  less  than  the  free  time 
limit,  such  credits  being  applied  against  demurrage 
which  may  accrue  on  other  ears  delayed  beyond  the 
free  time  limit  by  teh  same  shipped  or  consignee  dur- 
ing the  same  month.  Under  this  arrangement  if  a 
mill  released  a  car  of  pulpwood  within  one  day.  but 
delayed  a  day  over  the  free  time  limit  in  releasing 
another  car,  or  a  car  of  coal,  for  instance,  the  credit 
created  by  the  quick  release  of  the  pulpwood  ear 
would  cancel  the  demurrage  accrued  on  the  coal  car. 
Only  four  credits  are  recoverable  against  demurrage 
on  any  one  car  under  the  United  States  regulations, 
and  if  a  car  is  delayed  more  than  four  days  beyond 
the  free  time  limit  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  day 
would  be  charged  demurrage  at  five  dollars  per  car 
the  same  as  though  no  agreement  for  average  demur- 
rage had  been  entered  into.  Accounts  are  to  be  bal- 
anced and  settlement  made  at  the  end  of  each  month 
and  if  credits  exceed  debits  accounts  will  be  cancelled. 
The  United  States  regulations  do  not  permit  credits 
on  inward  cars  being  applied  against  debits  on  out- 
ward cars  or  vice  versa,  and  considerable  dissatis- 
faction with  the  new  rules  on  this  account  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  shippers. 

The  Average  Demurrage  Plan  if  i>ut  in  force  on 
Canadian  railways  would  ajiply  only  Avhere  the  ship- 
pers entered  into  the  necessary  agreement  to  adopt  it 
with  their  local  railway  representatives. 


If  it  pays  the  big  pulp  and  paper  companies  to  re- 
forest their  waste  lands,  planting  thi'ee-year-old  .seed- 
lings as  a  cost  of  from  $9  to  $10  an  acre,  why  should 
it  not  pay  the  provinces  Avhich  have  large  areas  of 
waste  land  to  pursue  the  same  policy?  asks  the  St. 
•liilin.  X.B..  Telegraph. 
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Technical  Section 


REPRESENTATIVES  TO  BUFFALO  MEETING. 

Annoimcenient  is  made  that  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  be 
officially  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pnlp  and  Paper  Industry,  June  11- 
14,  by  the  following  delegates :  Mr.  Dan  Daverin, 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Thorold ;  Mr.  George  Carruth- 
ers,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Toronto ;  Mr.  Nelson  Gain, 
Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto ;  Mr.  T.  Linsey 
Crossley,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Costigane,  Toronto. 
Mr.  John  Stadler,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Section, 
will  also  be  present. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  program  of  papers  and 
mill  visits  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  at- 
tendance, including  many  members  of  the  Technical 
Section.  Mr.  C.  C.  Heritage,  of  the  National  Aniline 
&  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  is  secretary  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  arrangements  and  should  be  advised  im- 
mediately by  those  who  will  attend.  He  will  be  glad 
to  secure  rooms,  if  it  is  not  left  till  too  late,  where 
desired.  Prices  are  very  moderate.  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Obermanns,  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the 
man  to  write  to  if  you  are  going  to  Erie. 

General  Program' 

Those  who  can  do  so  are  requested  to  assemble  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  11,  at  the  Hotel 
Lawrence,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  registration,  badges,  etc.  At 
10  o'clock  automobiles  or  special  trolley  cars  will  be 
taken  for  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  plant  of  the  Gen 
era!  Electric  Company  in  Erie,  returning  to  Hotel 
Lawrence  in  time  for  luncheon.  At  2  o'clock  the  mills 
of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  will  be  visited, 
and  in  the  evening  the  members  will  be  guests  of  the 
company  at  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Lawrence.  This  will 
conchide  the  program  for  the  first  day  of  meeting  and 
the  party  will  leave  for  Buffalo  on  train  leaving  Erie 
at  8.39  p.m.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  2-hour  run 
from  Erie  to  Buffalo  and  members  may  expect  to 
reach  headquarters  shortly  after  half-past  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

In  Buffalo  the  headquarters  is  Hotel  Statler.  Paul 
Kellogg,  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo,  is  chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  with  C.  C.  Heri- 
tage, National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company,  and 
Emile  R.  Low,  The  Beaver  Company,  associates. 

At  business  sittings  to.  be  held  at  Larkin  Company 
Auditorium,  Buffalo,  on  Thursday,  June  12.  papers 
and  addresses  of  the  greatest  importance  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  it  is  honed  that  a  worthy  renresentation  of 
the  membership  will  attend.  A  complimentary  ban- 
quet will  be  given  at  Hotel  Statler  in  the  eveninsr  to 
which  all  members  are  invited.  Members  are  asked 
to  signify  their  intention  as  to  attendance. 

Invitations  have  been  received  from  paner  and  puln 
manufacturers  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  IT.  S.  A.,  and 
Niagara  peninsula.  Canada,  for  visits  of  inspection  to 
their  mills,  and  a  few  industrial  plants  in  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  have  likewise  courteously  offered  to 
open  their  plants  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  T. 
A.  P.  P.  T.  and  their  guests.  Details  of  these  visits 
will  be  announced  later.  The  visits  to  American  plants 
will  occupy  the  entire  day  on  Friday.  AA^hile  Saturdar, 
June  14.  will  be  taken  up  Avith  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls, 
and  visits  to  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Thorold,  Mer- 


ritton  and  St.  Catharines  in  Ontario,  where  members 
will  be  guests  of  the  Canadian  paper  manufacturers. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  MEMBER. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  election  to  member- 
ship in  the  Technical  Section  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  head 
of  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Clark  has  had  much  experience  in 
paper  mill  work  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  has 
had  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper  work  of  the  IT.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  He  is  now  engaged  on  what 
will  result  in  the  first  attempt  to  sell  high  grade 
papers  to  the  public  on  a  specification  basis. 

Dr.  Christian  Bay  of  the  Riordan  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Hawkesbury,  has  also  been  elected  a  full 
member  in  the  Technical  Section.  He  was  ten  years 
a  chemist  in  the  Greaker  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill,  Nor- 
way and  for  three  years  was  Technical  Manager  of 
the  Enso  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill  in  Finland.  He  was  born 
in  Odalen,  Norway,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Norwegian 
Engineering  Institute  and  the  Association  of  Nor- 
wegian Pulp  and  Paper  Engineers.  ■ 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1.  Pulp  from  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  bao- 
bab of  South  Africa.  (Le  bois  et  I'ecorce  de  baobab 
de  I'Afrique  du  Sud.)  Bull.  Imper.  Inst.,  15,  p.  326, 
(1917),  through  Chimie  &  Industrie,  1,  p.  433,  (1918). 
(See  Pulp  &  Paper,  16,  p.  938  (Oct.  17,  1918).— A. 
P.-C. 

A-12.  Casein  waterproof  glue.  H.  A.  Gardner, 
(Aircraft  Technical  Note  No.  46,  Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  May  23,  1918.) 
— The  Forest  Service  has  recently  completed  some 
very  extensive  tests  with  casein  glue.  These  tests 
have  demonstrated  that  there  are  now  available,  com- 
mercially at  least,  three  brands  which  are  all  fur- 
nished by  the  makers  in  the  form  of  dry  compounds 
to  be  mixed  with  .water.  These  glues  are  to  be  con- 
sidered waterproof  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
dissolved  out  or  injured  by  water.  Permanently  pro- 
longed soaking  causes  such  glues  to  soften  and  become 
weak,  but  upon  subsequent  redrying  they  regain  their 
former  strength.  The  principal  difficulty  Avith  these 
glues  is  in  their  rapidity  of  setting  after  being  mixed 
with  Avater;  from  two  to  five  hours  is  the  longest  per- 
iod of  fluidity.  Experimental  batches  of  casein  glue, 
to  which  certain  materials  have  been  added  to  delay 
the  set,  have,  hoAvever,  remained  fluid  and  workable 
for  periods  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  what  percentage  of  bad 
joints  would  occur  in  using  casein  glue.  Every  one 
of  about  200  specimens  made  by  ordinary  mechanics 
AA'a'^-.  found  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  in- 
structions of  the  manufacturers  are  followed  casein 
glue  is  a  safer  material  for  aircraft  construction  than 
hidf  glue. — J.  Franklin  Inst. 

A-15.  The  distillation  of  cellulose  and  of  starch  in 
vacuo.  (Sur  la  distillation  de  la  cellulose  et  de  I'ami- 
don  dans  le  vide.)  C.  R.  Acad.  Sc.,  166,  pp.  3-9,  1918, 
thi(nigh  Chimie  &  Industrie,  1,  p.  279,  1918.— Pure 
cellulose  (cotton)  Avhen  gradually  heated  in  a  distill- 
ing apparatus  under  a  pressure  of  12-15  mm;  gives  off, 
first  Avater,  then,  betAveen  200-300°  C,  a  heavy  yelloAv 
oil,    which  turns    to  a  pasty,  semi-crystalline  mass. 
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fonniiif?  45  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  taken.  10  per 
cont  of  the  cotton  romains  as  a  carbonaceous  resi- 
due. A  white  compound  (formula  CgllioO,.,)  can  be 
extracted  from  the  distillate  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  acetone.  This  is  identical  with  the  levoglucosan 
which  Tanrct  extracted  from  glucosides.  The  au- 
thors suggest  the  polymerization  of  levoglucosan  to 
cellulose,  starch  or  dextrin. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquors  and  from 
wood.  (Production  d 'alcohol  des  lessives  sulfitees  et 
du  bois.)  Brenncrei  Ztg.,  May  21,  1!)18,  through 
Chiinie  &  Industrie,  1,  p.  781,  1918.  According  to  re- 
sults obtained  in  Sweden,  the  cost  of  a  plant  for  the 
recovery  of  alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquors  is 
quite  low.  Twelve  of  these  plants  have  been  erected 
in  Germany,  sufficient  to  handle  the  liquors  produced, 
which  were  about  half  those  on  a  peace  basis.  The 
yield  is  reckoned  at  40.51  per  ton  of  dry  pulp,  or  9.1 
per  eu.  m.  of  liquor,  and  the  estimated  production  is 
116,000  hectolitres  (about  2,600,000  gals.)  The  liquor 
is  treated  with  powdered  limestone  with  a  little 
slaked  lime,  and  small  quantities  of  ammonium  .sul- 
phate, superphosphate  and  yeast  extract  (obtained 
from  previous  fermentations)  is  added.  The  steam  con- 
sumption is  high  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fermented 
liquors  contain  only  0.9-0.95  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The 
first  experiments  on  alcohol  from  wood,  carried  out 
at  a  plant  near  Cologne,  resulted  in  an  average  yield 
of  60  litres  per  ton  (metric)  of  dry  wood,  and  this 
may  yet  be  improved. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Improved  method  of  precipitating  lignone  in 
waste  sulphite  liquor.  (Perfectionnements  dans  les 
precedes  de  precipitation  du  lignone  des  eaux  resi- 
duelles  des  precedes  dans  lesquelles  sont  produits  des 
sulphites  de  cellulose).  Chimie  &  Industrie,  1,  p.  775 
(1018). — The  operation  takes  place  in  two  stages.  The 
apparatus  described  consists  of:  (1)  2  digesters  of 
about  100-150  cu.  m.  with  external  heaters  in  which 
the  liquor  is  heated  to  140-150°  under  4-5  atmos- 
pheres pressure,  by  means  of  the  gases  and  vapors 
escaping  from  autoclaves  in  which  is  carried  out  the 
second  stage  of  the  process.  (2)  A  .series  of  auto- 
claves heated  to  200-210°  by  means  of  live  steam, 
and  in  which  is  effected  the  precipitation  of  the  lig- 
nones.  The  autoclaves  are  fed  at  regular  intervals 
from  the  digesters.  Under  these  conditions  the 
treatment  in  the  autoclave  requires  but  20-30  min- 
utes—A. P.-C. 

E-2.  Synthetic  alcohol  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
(Production  de  I'alcool  synthetique  en  AUemagne  et 
en  Suisse.)  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  p.  236,  (1919).— 
This  industry  has  greatly  expanded  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  war  to  supply  alcohol  for  fuel,  and  has  large- 
ly supplanted  alcohol  obtained  from  potatoes.  11.5,- 
000  tons  of  alcohol  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  celluloid  (287,000  tons),  and 
178,000  tons  are  obtained  from  saw-dust.  But  the 
largest  amount  of  synthetic  alcohol  is  obtained  from 
calcium  carbide.  This  process  is  also  largely  used 
in  Switzerland,  where,  jnoreover,  the  acetaldehyde 
is  also  oxidised  to  acetic  acid. — A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Process  for  making  pulp  from  bamboo.  (Pro- 
eede  pour  la  production  de  pate  a  papier  ou  de  cellu- 
lose, au  moyen  de  bambou,  et  autres  vegetaux  simi- 
laires.  et  produits  en  resultants).  French  patent  No. 
475,981,  granted  to  J.  L.  Jardine  and  Thos.  A.  Nelson, 
England,  June  29,  1915.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  88,  1919.— 
The  usual  processes  employed  for  making  sulphite. 


when  applied  to  bamboo  and  similar  woods,  yield  a 
pulp  which  cannot  be  .successfully  bleached  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.    This  is  due  to  the  exce.ssive  acidity 
of  the  cooking  liquor  caused  by  the  liberation  and 
retention  in  the  digester  of  ga.seous  8O2.    In  the 
usual  sulphite  process  this  gas  is  kept  in  contact  with 
the  wood  as  long  as  possible,  and  is  relieved  merely 
in  order  to  permit  sufficient  steam  to  enter  the  di- 
gester.   When  bamboo  is  treated  in  this  manner,  a 
secondary  reaction  sets  in  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  cooking,  and  a  brown  aldehydic  compound  is  de- 
posited on  the  fibres,  rendering  them  unfit  to  be 
bleached.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hydrolysis  is 
checked  to  prevent  this  deposit  on  the  fibres,  tho 
lignin  is  incompletely  broken  down,  which  also  pre- 
vents the  pulp  from  bleaching.    The  present  patent 
covers  a  proee.ss  whereby  the  lignin,  and  the  pectose 
and  coloring  matters  are  removed  sufficiently  to  al- 
low of  successful  bleaching  of  the  resultant  pulp  with- 
out any  excessive  consumption  of  bleach.    To  ensure 
the  complete  removal     of  the  ligno-constituents.  a 
sufficient  amount  of  available  SO2  must  be  supplied 
for  their  sulphonation.    A  base  yielding  a  soluble  .sul- 
phite  (preferably  sodium  or  magnesium)  must  be 
supplied  to  remove  the  pectose  matters.    As  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  of  the  wood  vary,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  an  excess  of  both  the  active  sub- 
stances in  the  liquor.     A  satisfactory  liquor  (Mg. 
base),  is  as  follows:  Total  SO,.  3.25  per  cent;  free 
SOo,  1.80  per  cent.;  combined  SO,.  1.45  per  cent.  The 
wood  is  crushed,  cut  into  pieces  of  a  suitable  length, 
and  charged  into  a  digester.    About  4I/2  litres  of  the 
above-mentioned  liquor  are  required  per  kilo  of  bam- 
boo.   When  the  digester  has  been  filled  it  is  steamed 
by  introducing  the  steam  directly  into  the  liquor,  but 
provision  must  be  made  to  allow  any  SO,  liberated 
to  escape  freely  at  the  top.    In  the  later  stages  of 
the  cooking,  when  mo.st  of  the  SOo  has  been  driven 
off,  the  relief  valve  may  be  partially  clo.sed  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  steam.  Cooking  is  .stopped  when  the 
total  S0„  in  the  digester  is  about  1.0  per  cent.  It  takes 
about  5  hours  to  bring  the  pressure  up  to  75  pounds, 
and  the  cooking  is  continued     about  10-12  hours 
longer.    The  yield  is  at  least  50  per  cent.    About  12 
per  cent  bleach  (calculated  as  35  per  cent  bleaching- 
powder),  is  required  to  bleach  the  pulp  completely. — 
A.  P.-C. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Paper  Controller  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  which  has  been 
daily  expected  did  not  up  to  Tuesday  mornintr  mater- 
ialize. Mr.  Pringle  stated  that  he  expected  his  order 
to  be  out  in  a  coiiple  of  days. 

At  the  E.  B.  Eddy  sulphite  plant  the  high  water 
partially  submerged  some  of  the  buildings  and  the 
view  was  expressed  that  if  the  river  rose  another  fif- 
teen inches  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  and  J.  R.  Booth 
plants  would  cease.  The  Booth  saw-mill  and  board 
mill  closed  owincr  to  the  high  water.  Six  hundred  men 
were  put  out  of  work.  The  water  in  the  OttaAva  river 
is  eight  feet  higher  than  it  has  been  since  the  flood 
season  in  1909.  The  depth  at  the  foot  of  the  Rideau 
Canal  locks  resristering  24  feet  6  inches. 

Mr.  George  H.  Millen.  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  week,  reporteda 
good  demand  for  the  various  grades  of  paper  manu- 
factured by  this  company. 


M.  S.  Kilby,  wholesale  paper  dealer,  Montreal,  was 
ill  Toronto  last  week  on  a  visit  to  C.  H.  Tanner,  man- 
ager of  his  Toronto  branch,  42  Adelaide  street  west. 

Roland  D.  Craig,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  for- 
estry staff  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ot- 
tawa, and  recently  completed  a  report  on  the  forest 
resources  of  British  Columbia,  is  spending  some  time 
in  Toronto  interviewing  the  members  of  the  timber 
and  pulp  wood  trade.  He  is  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  Avood  resources  of  Ontario,  on  which  he  will 
be  engaged  for  some  time.  His  work  will  deal  especi- 
ally with  available  quantities,  conditions,  operating 
costs,  production,  etc. 

For  some  time  the  industries  of  Thorold  have  been 
suffering  from  power  shortage,  and  one  of  the  con- 
cerns which  recently  had  a  large  portion  of  its  power 
cut  out  was  the  Beaver  Board  plant.  Sir  Adam  Beck 
was  lately  interviewed  by  a  deputation  from  Thorold 
and  the  request  placed  before  him  for  a  block  of 
power,  which,  he  stated,  the  town  could  have  at  any 
time.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  Town  Council  of 
Thorold  are  looking  for  definite  assurance  of  suffi- 
cient hydro  power  in  order  to  deal  with  prospective 
industries. 

Georee  Carruthers,  President  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills.  Toronto,  spent  several  days  in  New  York  on 
business  last  week. 
I  The  water  has  been  let  out  of  the  old  Well  and 
I  Canal,  and  all  the  paper  plants  along  the  route  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  shut  down  of  two  weeks  to 
overhaul  their  equipment  and  make  necessary  re- 
I  pairs.  The  Montrose  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.  is  laying  a  new  concrete  floor  in  the  beater 
room  of  their  No.  1  machine  mill,  and  also  putting  a 
new  firenroof  roof  on  the  building  as  well  as  enlarg- 
ing the  facilities  of  their  coal  yard  for  the  more  ex- 
neditious  handling  of  fuel.  A  new  concrete  bridge 
is  beinff  erected  over  the  canal  at  Thorold  between 
locks  22  and  23,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Keefer 
bridge,  while  the  old  wooden  gates  on  the  waterway 
as  fast  as  they  become  useless,  are  being  replaced  by 
concrete  ones.  The  old  Welland  Canal  will  not  be 
used  any  longer  for  shipping  purposes,  but  the  water 
will  be  employed  entirely  for  power.  Up  to  this  sea- 
son barges  bearing  pulpwood  and  other  supplies  have 
been  brousrht  in  by  this  route,  but  henceforth  only 
the  new  Welland  Canal  Avill  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, spent  the  past  week  in  Toronto  (calling  upon  his 
many  friends  in  the  trade.  He  has  been  passing  the 
past  few  weeks  in  the  south  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  which  is  much  improved.  Mr.  Martin  hopes 
in  the  near  future  fully  to  recover  his  former  vigor. 
During  his  stay  in  Toronto,  a  meeting  of  the  book  and 
writing  section  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Martin  is  Vice-President,  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  N.  L.  Martin,  and 
a  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  him.  It  is  likely 
that  the  annual  gathering  of    the  Canadian  Paper 


Trade  Association  will  be  held  in  Montreal  on  June 
24th  next.  Definite  announcement  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

E.  H.  Judge,  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Quebec,  and 
H.  D.  Dean,  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  of  Montreal  and 
district. 

J.  W.  Hennessy,  wood  superintendent  for  J.  R. 
Booth,  at  Fort  Coulonge,  Que.,  died  in  Boston  recent- 
ly, and  the  remains  were  interred  at  Fort  Coulonge. 

C.  De  Wolf  Reid,  of  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  this 
week,  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  paper  trade. 

In  Toronto  recently  Judge  Morson  dismissed  the 
suit  brought  by  Newsome  and  Gilbert,  manufactur- 
ing stationers,  122  Richmond  street  west,  against  A.  J. 
Victor  and  Co.,  Toronto,  for  $351  for  paper  destroyed 
when  the  water  overflowed  in  the  flat  rented  by  them. 

Driver  W.  George  H.  Logie,  son  of  James  Logic,  the 
well  known  paper  mills  representative  of  Toronto, 
has  returned  from  overseas.  He  enlisted  with  the 
54th  Battery  in  February,  1916,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  England  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Divisional  Am- 
munition column.  Driver  Logie  spent  twenty-six 
months  in  France,  and  was  in  all  the  leading  engage- 
ments from  Vimy  Ridge  up  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
and,  beyond  being  gassed  once  or  twice,  escaped  un- 
scathed. Previous  to  joining  the  colors  he  was  with 
his  father  in  the  paper  business,  and  will  resume  his 
former  connection. 

Acer  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have  been  appointed  sell- 
ing agents  for  the  kraft  pulp  of  the  Dryden  Timber 
and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont.  The  demand  for  kraft 
pulp  has  been  improving  considerably  of  late. 

W.  J.  Taylor,  of  the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review, 
and  President  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  sixty-first  annual  meeting  in  To- 
ronto on  June  5  and  6,  has  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed business  trip  as  far  as  Victoria  and  Prince  Rupert. 
In  an  interview  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  is  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  eastern  manufacturer 
and  the  western  farmer  should  get  together  and  set- 
tle the  tariff  issue  on  a  basis  mutually  agreeable. 

Charters  have  been  recently  granted  to  Belanger 
&  Bolduc,  Limited,  with  head  offices  in  Quebec  City 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  carry  on  a  general 
lumber  and  pulpwood  business,  and  to  deal  in  char- 
coal, etc.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Philippe 
Bechard,  of  Montmagny,  and  Wilfrid  Bolduc,  J.  A. 
LaRue,  Eugene  Trudel  and  George  Cantin,  of  Que- 
bec. Another  concern  which  has  been  incorporated 
is  La  Compagnie  des  Bois  du  Nord,  to  manufacture 
wood,  pulp  and  the  products  thereof.  The  head  of- 
fice is  in  Amos,  Quebec,  and  the  capital  stock  $;)!), 000. 
Those  back  of  the  new  organization  are  David  Gourd, 
,  C.  E.  Marchand,  Philippe  Massicotte  and  Eugene  La- 
fleur,  of  Amos,  and  J.  0.  Morin,  of  Villemontel,  Que. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  have  installed 
a  new  North  save-all  in  the  beater  room,  and  made 
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other  impi'ovements  in  equipment.  The  plant  is  very 
busy  at  presojit  with  orders  for  several  weeks  ahead, 
and  the  three  tour  system,  wliieli  was  instituted  vol- 
untarily on  the  part  of  the  management,  is  working 
out  satisfaetorily  to  all  concerned. 

0.  E.  Nicely,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Toron- 
td  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  this 
week  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  P.  P:  Nicely,  manager 
of  the  La  Salle  Paper  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

E.  Maguire,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Safety  "Work 
of  the  Abitihi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ont.,  was  in  Toronto  recently  on  business. 

W.  McLaughlin,  who  was  overseas  for  two  years, 
has  taken  a  position  as  chief  accountant  with  the 
Eraser  Companies,  Ltd.,  Edmundston,  N.B.  Previous 
to  his  present  connection  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  for 
five  years  with  the  Laurentide  Co.,  of  Grand  Mere, 
P.Q.,  as  chief  accountant  and  office  manager. 

The  New  Ontario  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose  saw 
and  rossing  mills  are  at  Jacksonboro,  Ont.,  report 
that  they  started  operations  early  in  the  month.  They 
further  state  that  the  labor  situation  is  not  bad,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  men,  but  all  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  work.  The  demand  for  both  rough  and  worked 
lumber,  as  well  as  pulpwood,  is  good,  and  the  com- 
pany are  shipping  out  both.  "W.  K.  Jackson,  of  Buf- 
falo, president  of  the  organization,  states  that  prices 
are  satisfactory,  although  none  too  high  considering 
the  high  cost  of  .production. 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

The  imports  of  wood  pulp  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  week  ended  April  26th,  1919,  were: 

Tons.  £ 

Bleached  Chemical,  Dry   416  14,999 

Unbleached  Chemical,  Dry   4,457  116,679 

Mechanical,  Dry   351  8  275 

Mechanical,  Wet   4,556  49',287 


9,780  189,240 

The  receipts  for  the  week  ended  April  27th,  1918, 
were : 

Tons.  £ 

Unbleached  Chemical,  Dry                  3,600  160,782 

Mechanical,  Dry                                   635  23,143 

Mechanical,  Wet                                 808  10,335 


5,043  194,260 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  MILLS  RESUMED 
WORK. 

New  York,  May  26.— Mills  of  the  International 
Paper  (Company  in  several  states  which  had  been 
closed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
through  a  strike  of  the  emplo.yees  for  increased  wages, 
resumed  operation  to-day,  it  was  stated  at  the  com- 
pany's offices  here.  The  men  returned  to  work  under 
orders  of  their  union  officials  pending  a  conference 
between  the  latter  and  heads  of  the  company  over  the 
wage  demands  which  the  company  had  claimed  were 
in  violation  of  a  decree  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Officials  of  the  company  have  agreed  to  meet 
delegates  from  the  locals  Wednesday  in  New  York 
for  a  conference  on  the  wage  question. 

The  union  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company  of  Watertown. 


DEATH  OF  W.  P.  GUNDY  A  SHOCK  TO  TRADE 

Many  friends  were  shocked  last  week  at  the  sud-j 
den  death  of  W.  P.  Gundy,  president  of  W.  J.  Gaire  &j 
Co.,  manufacturing  stationers  of  Toronto;  and  pre  si  j 
dent  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines,  Ont  j 
Mr.  Gundy  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Tor-j 
onto  business  life,  and  took  a  very  active  part  not  only 
in  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  paper  trade 
in  general,  but  also  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the  National  Club,  the, 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  the  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper] 
Makers'  Safety  Assn.,  a  tnistee  of  the  National  Sani-| 
tarium  Assn.,  and  the  Toronto  Free  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives. He  joined  the  staff  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  41 
Co.,  38  years  ago  and  grarlually  worked  his  way  t*| 
the  highest  position  in  the  company.  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  Sir  William  Gage  resigned  the 
presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr. 
Gundy  was  appointed  president. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  War  Purchasing  Commission,  Ottawa,  and  his 
services  were  given  freely,  and  devotedly  and  with- 
out any  personal  recompense,  other  than  the  faithful 
discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty. 

Mr.  Gundy  was  born  in  St.  Catharines,  60  years  ago, 
and  as  a  boy  entered  the  civil  service  in  the  Ontarif. 
Government  Printing  Bureau.  Besides  his  wife,  he 
leaves  his  mother,  three  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Mr.  Gundy  regarded  public  service  as  a  duty  which 
every  progressive  business  man  owes  to  the  commun- 
ity. He  was  kind,  thoughtful  and  earnest,  possessing 
splendid  judgment  and  soimd  common  sense.  He 
brought  to  bear  upon  every  question  in  the  commercial 
world  a  broad  view  and  a  clear  mind,  and  had  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Assn.,  and  kindred  organizations.  Heart  failure  wa> 
the  cause  of  his  death,  the  end  coming  suddenly  in 
his  apartments  in  Ottawa  on  May  23.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Toronto,  and  the  funeral  took  place 
on  Monday  afternoon,  May  26th,  from  his  late  resi- 
dence, 4  Hawthorne  Gardens,  Rosedale,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  lead- 
ing member.  The  last  sad  rites  were  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  the  paper  trade  and  employe?; 
of  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  among  whom  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  respect  and  greatest  esteem. 


McINTYRE  HEADS  NEW  COMPANY. 

The  securities  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  concern  will 
shortly  be  offered  the  Canadian  public.  Clarke  Broth- 
ers of  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  who  have  been  operating  a 
lumber  mill  for  some  years,  are  now  planning  to  build 
a  sulphate  mill.  To  finance  the  undertaking  they  are 
selling  bonds  which  carry  with  them  a  bonus  of  com- 
mon stock,  says  the  "Editor  and  Publisher." 

A.  G.  Mclntyre  of  New  York,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of 
W.  G.  Clarke,  is  to  be  president  and  managing  director 
of  the  new  company.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  until  recently 
special  representative  of  the  Committee  on  Paper  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Publishers' 
Paper  Company. 


$12,000  IN  WASTE  PAPER. 

In  a  bale  of  waste  paper  received  at  a  paper  mill 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  found  a  certified  cheek 
for  $12,500,  which  had  dropped  on  the  office  floor  of 
a  Baltimore  business  house  and  been  swept  up  by  the 
janitor. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  May  26. — Business  during  the  past  week 
was  about  normal,  although  the  holiday,  the  general 
labor  unrest  and  acute  industrial  situation  in  some 
of  the  cities  had  its  effect  in  cutting  down  business 
in  the  West.  In  spite  of  the  many  untoward  condi- 
tions jobbers  report  that  May  has  shown  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  previous  months;  in  fact,  one 
wholesaler  declared  that  the  volume  done  was  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  for  several  years  past.  There  is  no 
idoubt  that  the  future  of  the  paper  industry  is  bright, 
'and  one  thing  stimulating  buying  is  that  the  idea 
prevailing  for  some  time,  that  paper  was  going  to 
come  down  in  price,  has  been  exploded.  Buyers  are 
jbeginning  to  forget  about  past  conditions,  and  to 
(look  to  the  future.  They  realize  that  the  mills,  with 
Itheir  three  tour  systems,  which  are  now  general, 
higher  wages  and  increased  cost  of  transportation  and 
operation,  will  have  to  elevate  quotations  in  the  near 
future.  The  trend  of  everything  is  in  that  direction. 
A  leading  paper  dealer,  who  has  always  given  con- 
jsiderable  thought  to  prevailing  conditions,  has  shown 
that,  except  in  a  few  lines,  paper  products  cannot  be 
reduced. 

Business  is  good  on  the  whole,  and  toilet  and  tissue 
mills  are  weeks  behind  in  their  deliveries,  and  mar 
liave  to  refuse  some  orders  if  trade  keeps  up.  Spe- 
cialty plants  are  also  active,  and  the  Avhole  tone  of 
conditions  is  improving.  The  pulp  situation  is  grow- 
ing stronger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  improve- 
ments and  extensions  to  plants  are  going  ahead  and 
definite  announcement  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
days  regarding  the  project  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont., 
where  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  a  two  hundred  ton  news 
plant,  as  well  as  the  building  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
sulphite  plants  capable  of  supplying  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  newsprint  division.  Another  trend  of 
the  times  is  evidenced  in  the  installation  of  an  addi- 
tional newsprint  machine  by  the  Brorapton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  at  East  Angus,  which  will  more  than  dou- 
ble the  output  of  this  organization,  while  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
have  their  second  unit  at  work  at  Beauharnois.  This 


all  demonstrates  that  manufacturers  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Dominion  as  a  great  pulp  and  paper 
producing  country,  and  one  wonders  how  much  more 
rapid  and  strong  would  have  been  the  development  if 
the  government  had  not  taken  a  hand  in  the  control 
and  regulation  of  news  and  book  papers  and  arbi- 
trarily fixed  prices. 

The  trade  is  looking  more  and  more  to  export,  and 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  foreign  business  which  is  being  offered  to 
Canadian  mills  on  all  sides.  Good  news  has  been  re- 
ceived by  some  of  the  larger  paper  manufacturing 
companies,  which  is  to  the  effect  that,  on  June  1st, 
the  British  Government  will  reserve  only  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  instead  of  seventy  per  cent,  as 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Cunard  Line  has  recently  dou- 
bled its  shares  without  increasing  its  capital,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  company  proposes  to  capitalize  its 
reserve  fund  to  the  extent  of  issuing  to  shareholders 
one  new,  fully  paid  up,  ordinary  share  for  each  ordin- 
ary share  now  held. 

One  matter  in  which  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion is^ vitally  interested  is  in  the  work  and  research 
efforts'of  the  Canadian  Forest  Products  Laboratories, 
Montreal.  The  Laboratories  have  been  losing  some 
of  their  best  men,  who  have  gone  into  industrial  and 
commercial  spheres  owing  to  the  large  remuneration 
offered.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Cana- 
dian Lumbermens'  Association  held  during  the  past 
week,  this  question  was  discussed  and  the  President, 
W.  Gerard  Power,  manager  of  the  River  Quelle  Pulp, 
and  Lumber  Co.,  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  keep  technical  men 
and  experts  at  the  Laboratories,  and  the  Government 
will  be  communicated  with  respecting  the  matter. 

W.  M.  Stokes,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories, 
waited  upon  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Lumber- 
men's Association  to  support  the  request  for  speci- 
mens of  Canadian  woods  to  be  shown  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  timber  grown  within  the  British  Empire,  to 
be  held  in  London,  Eng.,  in  October,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  species, 
grades  and  sizes  of  Canadian  forest  products,  it  is 
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pointed  out,  should  be  as  representative  and  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  It  is  desired  that  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  timber  and  pulpwood  industry  should  be 
fully  represented,  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the 
Dominion  to  export,  so  that  all  ports  from  which  a 
given  species  can  be  shipped  should  be  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue.  The  specimens  will  consist  of  spruce, 
hemlock,  paper  birch  and  other  woods,  and  will  be 
first  shipped  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  in 
Montreal. 

Paper  box  factories  are  busy,  and  board  mills  report 
fair  business.  Envelope  coated  paper  and  other 
plants  are  enjoying  good  business,  and  the  demand 
for  sulphite  pulp  is  getting  stronger  each  week,  and 
buying  is  more  free.    Prices  are  well  maintained. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  rag  and  paper 
stock  market.  A  very  light  demand  exists  for  white 
envelopes  and  soft  white  shavings,  but  book  stock 
is  moving  as  usual.  There  are  some  calls  for  No. 
2  manilas,  but  on  the  whole  the  general  situation  is 
unaltered.  Cotton  rags  for  paper  making  are  not 
moving  very  fast,  while  a  better  requisition  for  roof- 


ing stock  is  noticeable. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $3.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $3.00 

White  Blanks  ,  $1.00 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.20 

No.  1  magazine  $1.30 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.20 

No.  1  manilas  $1.65 

No.  1  print  manila  70c 

Folded  news  70e 

Over  issue,  news  ..  80c 

Kraft  $2.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  60c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  10c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  8c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  7c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  6i/^c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  6i/^c 

"White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  8c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  6c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  6c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  7c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  3i/4c 

Flock  and  satinettes  $1.50 

Tailor  Rags  $1.50 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  24. — Activity  in  the  paper  market 
has  continued  to  increase  this  week,  and  the  market 
has  been  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  strength. 
Consumers  have  operated  as  buyers  with  consider- 
ably more  freedom  than  for  some  months  past,  job- 
bers have  found  it  necessary  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
their  purchases,  and  mills  are  now  running  on  a  nearer 
to  normal  scale  than  at  any  time  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  Prices  on  all  grades  of  paper  are  firm, 
and  there  is  a  decidedly  upward  tendency  in  view  in 
quotations  on  certain  descriptions. 

The  newsprint  market  has  been  particularly 
strong  this  week.  Because  of  the  strike  of  operatives 
in  the  plants  of  the  largest  producing  company,  con- 
sumers have  been  compelled  to  seek  supplies  from 
other  manufacturers,  while  it  is  reported  that  the 
company  itself  has  made  large  purchases  from  other 


mills,  so  as  to  maintain  deliveries  to  contract  custom- 
ers. The  result  has  been  a  very  active  demand  for 
newsprint,  with  the  entire  production  absorbed  by 
anxious  buyers  immediately  it  has  become  available 
Present  indications  are  that  the  strike  will  soon  be 
settled.  (See  notice  elsewhere  of  adjustment.)  It  in 
understood  that  the  employees  of  one  of  the  principal 
mills  affected  have  offered  to  return  to  work  and  to 
discuss  their  demands  with  officials  of  the  company 
provided  the  operatives  in  other  plants  will  agree  to 
do  the  same,  and  officials  of  the  company  and  Labor 
Department  representatives  are  now  endeavorinj?  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  strikers  to  resume  work  on 
Monday. 

Prices  on  newsprint  have  not  undergone  any 
change,  but  they  have  hardened  to  a  perceptible  de- 
gree, and  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  limited 
production  continues  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time,  values  will  advance.  Most  of  the  independent 
news  mills  have  disposed  of  such  surplus  stocks  a.s 
they  had  on  hand,  and  buyers  are  now  having  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  placing  further  orders. 

Book  paper  mills  are  experiencing  a  very  good  de- 
mand for  their  product.  Publi.shers  of  magazines 
and  other  periodicals  are  steadily  increasing  their 
purchase's,  owing  to  the  growing  volume  of  advertis- 
ing business  they  are  being  favored  with,  and  scarce- 
ly a  month  passes  that  the  average  consumer  of  book 
paper  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lots  of  paper  to  augment  his  contract  supplies. 
Most  mills  are  running  at  very  near  to  capacity,  and 
are  shipping  the  great  bulk  of  their  output  almost  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available.  Prices  are  firm,  an 
while  no  advancement  has  been  recorded,  indications 
are  that  prices  will  rise  before  they  decline. 

Demand  for  fine  papers  is  on  the  increase,  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Consumers  of  bond, 
linen  and  ledger  stock  evidently  have  regained  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  the  market,  and  are  plac- 
ing orders  with  less  reluctance  than  for  some  time. 
Manufacturers  are  getting  more  business  and  in  eon- 
sequence  do  not  show  the  disposition  to  grant  eon- 
cessions  in  price  that  they  have  recently. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  moderate  call  and  steady  in 
price.  Kraft  wrappings  are  moving  in  increasino; 
volume,  while  buying  interest  in  manilas  is  good. 
Fibre  papers  are  quotably  firm  and  moving  with  reini- 
larity.  Tissues  are  holding  firm  after  the  decline  of 
.several  weeks  ago,  with  No.  1  white  quoted  at  around 
.$1.00,  No.  2  white  at  80  to  90  cents,  and  No.  1  manila 
at  around  80  cents. 

The  market  for  boards  is  in  much  contrast  to  that 
existing  for  the  various  grades  of  paper.  Demand  is 
light,  and  mills  are  seriously  in  want  of  orders. 
Prices  are  easy,  and  indications  are  some  manufac- 
turers are  granting  concessions  as  an  added  induce- 
ment to  buyers  to  operate.  Chip  board  is  quoted  at 
around  $37.50  a  ton  at  the  mill,  and  news  board  at 
the  usual  price  of  about  $5  more. 

GROTTND  WOOD.— More  activity  has  prevailed  in 
the  mechanical  pulp  market  this  week.  The  strike 
of  operatives  at  certain  newsprint  mills  has  affected 
the  pulp  plants  of  this  concern  as  well,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  loss  of  production  of  ground  wood  is  be- 
ing more  generally  felt  than  the  loss  of  consumption 
by  those  news  mills  shut  down,  for  other  paper  mills 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  pulp  in  the  open  market 
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to  augment  their  reprular  supplies  owing  to  the  in- 
creased operations  of  their  plants.  Independent 
grinders,  tlierel'ore,  liave  succeeded  in  ]i(iuidating  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  reserve  stocks,  and  are 
now  less  inclined  to  entertain  bids  for  pulp  at  the 
low  prices  that  have  been  mentioned  in  some  quar- 
ters lately.  Between  $26  and  if;27  a  ton  at  the  East- 
ern grinding  mill  is  the  current  range  of  quotations, 
and  most  manufacturers  are  insistent  on  the  higher 
figure. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— No  change  of  an  important 
scope  has  come  over  the  chemical  pulp  market.  Busi- 
ness of  moderate  proportions  has  been  done  this 
week,  and  prices  have  been  maintained.  Consumers 
are  still  confining  their  orders  to  tonnages  immediate- 
ly needed,  but  with  activity  in  the  paper  market  on 
the  increase,  most  users  of  pulp  have  found  it  neces- 
snrv  to  absorb  larger  amounts  of  raw  material.  Un- 
bleached sulphite  of  newsprint  quality  is  selling  free- 
ly at  $65  to  $70  per  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  while  do- 
mestic bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  5.25  to  5.75  cents, 
with  some  producers  asking  up  to  6.00  cents  for  ex- 
tra strong  bleached.  Easy  bleaching  is  .selling  at 
$85  to  $90  a  ton,  and  domestic  kraft  at  $70  upward, 
depending  on  the  grade  and  the  amount  involved. 
Foreign  pulps  are  quotably  steady,  with  the  bulk  of 
business  at  present  consisting  of  limited  lots  of  a  hun- 
dred tons  or  thereabouts  which  holders  of  stock  on 
the  docks  and  in  warehouses  release  from  time  to 
time.  Several  local  importing  firms  now  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  definite  information  eOncerning  con- 
ditions there  will  soon  be  available. 

RAGS. — Cotton  rags  are  moving  in  increasing  vol- 
ume and  at  higher  prices.  Ever  since  felt  manufac- 
turers came  into  the  market  about  a  month  ago,  val- 
ues have  consistently  climbed,  and  high  grades  have 
advanced  in  equal  proportion  to  the  low-prices  de- 
scriptions. No.  1  roofing  stock  has  sold  this  week  at 
2  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  mixed  satinets  have 


commanded  around  1.80  cents.  Prices  on  the  former 
are  relatively  higher  than  on  the  latter  owing  to  the 
greater  scarcity  of  cloth  strippings  as  a  result  of  the 
slow  operations  of  woollen  rags  graders  whence  the 
supply  of  strippings  comes.  Thirds  and  blues  of  re- 
packed quality  are  selling  at  between  3.50  and  3.75 
cents,  with  good  country  packing  firmly  held  at  the 
higher  level.  White  rags  are  sought  in  increasing 
quantity  at  a  basis  of  around  5.75  cents  New  York  for 
No.  1  repacked  whites.  New  cuttings  are  moving 
with  more  freedom  and  at  firm  prices.  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  around  11  cents  New 
York,  and  the  bulk  of  available  supply  is  held  at 
stronger  values. 

PAPER  STOCK— The  market  for  waste  paper  rules 
generally  quiet.  Demand  is  slight,  and  current  ship- 
ments seldom  involve  more  than  four  or  five  carloads 
at  a  time,  with  mills  exhibiting  pointed  reluctance  to 
buy  in  wholesome  volume.  This  reason  for  the  dull- 
ness apparently  is  the  slight  operations  on  board 
mills.  Most  of  these  plants  have  stocked  up  at  the 
low  prices  recently  ruling,  and  are  now  unable  to  ab- 
sorblurther  lots  because  of  the  lack  of  storage  room. 
No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  in  the  local  market  at  35 
to  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
the  offered  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Flat 
folded  news  is  worth  no  more  than  50  cents  New 
York,  and  many  manufacturers  are  securing  stock  at 
lower  figures.  Shavings  are  nominally  quoted  at  3.75 
to  4.00  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  whites, 
and  around  2.75  cents  for  soft  white  shavings  of  No. 
1  grade.  Kraft  is  steady  and  moving  at  between  2.00 
and  2-15  cents,  while  book  stock  is  freely  sought  and 
is  rising  in  value,  sales  being  noted  at  1.40  to  1.50 
cents  New  York,  or  at  an  advance  of  about  $2  a  ton. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE— The  rope  market  is  steady 
of  tone  and  a  fair  trade  is  passing  at  between  4.50 
to  4.75c  a  pound  for  No.  1  Manila  rope.  Scrap  bag- 
ging is  moving  chiefly  toward  one  source  at  prices 
ranging  around  1.90  to  2.00  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York. 


WOOD  PULP  REVIEW  FOR  APRIL. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
current  statistics  on  the  paper  industry,  a  summary 
of  the  monthly  reports  required  from  manufacturers 
of  wood  pulp  and  other  kinds  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
making,  is  submitted  herewith  for  the  month  of  April, 
1919.    The  table  shows  the  kind  of  pulp,  the  stocks, 
production,  pulp  used  and  shipments  for  the  month. 
The  pulp  shipped  during  each  month  represents  only 
pidp  shipped  to  a  concern  different  from  the  one  pro- 
Finished  Pulp 
No.        On  hand 
Kind  of  Pulp.  of  1st  of 

Mills.  month. 

Ground  wood  pulp   162  150,678 

Sulphite,  News  grade   62  27,128 

Sulphite,  Bleached   33  13,971 

Sulphite,  Easy  Bleaching   7  3,037 

Sulphite,  Mitscherlich   7  2,470 

Sulphate  pulp  shredtacm 

Soda  pulp   28  7,380 

Other  than  wood  pulp   7  127 

Total  of  all  grades   211,320 


ducing  it.  Loss  of  production  is  shown  by  giving  the 
idle  machine  time  reported  by  each  company  for  each 
kind  of  pulp. 

Pulp  Production. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  production, 
pulp  used  by  the  company  producing  it,  shipments  to 
outside  concerns,  and  stocks  of  finished  pulp,  in  tons 
of  2,000,000  pounds  on  an  air  dry  basis,  for  April, 
1919,  for  the  operating  mills. 

Net  tons  —  Air  Dry  Basis. 


Produc- 

LTsed dur- 

Shipped 

On  hand 

tion  for 

ing  month 

during 

end  of 

month. 

month. 

month. 

146,896 

114,657 

8,139 

174,778 

50,059 

41,144 

7,436 

28,607 

37,610 

19,860 

15.350 

16,371 

4,296 

3,167 

1,491 

2,675 

6,322 

3,902 

2,484 

2,406 

10,651 

6,874 

3,215 

7,091 

28,225 

17,574 

8.411 

9,620 

925 

824 

163 

65 

284,984 

208,002 

46,689 

241,613 
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We  Make 


Sealing   Wrapp  ers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INVICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


Cw^o^  Paper  Co.  limited 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


GLUES 

of    all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton'  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPER 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


0.  &  S,  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
 LOCOMOTIVES  


Flat  Cars,  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rails,     Motors    and    Machine    Shop  Equipment. 

  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS   

T.   J.   SIcGOVEBIT,    505    Iiuiu6a«u   Bids'.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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May  29,  ]U]<.) 


Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
April  30  amounted  to  241,613  tons.  Stocks  of  all 
grades  increased  during  the  month,  except  Easy 
I>loaching  Sulphite,  Mitscherlich  Sulj)hite  and  Other 
than  Wood  Pulp. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  24-months'  period  of  1917 
and  1918,  the  figures  show  that: 

Groundwood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
39  days'  average  output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  12  days'  average  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  10  days'  average  output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  about  10 
days'  average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  10  days'  average  output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  16 
days'  average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  o(pial  slightly  more  than  8 
days'  average  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  other  than  wood  pulp  e(pial  slightly 
less  than  2  days'  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  equal  slight- 
ly more  than  22  days'  average  output. 

Loss  of  Production. 

The  number  of  grinders  aiul  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  April  in  operating  mills 
was  1,152.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  machines 
in  4  mills  that  were  not  in  operation  during  April, 
cliiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  orders,  repairs,  lack  of 
material  and  lack  of  power.  The  total  time  lost  in 
March  was  193,363  hours,  and  168,741  in  April. 

Among  the  reasons  for  lost  time  is  the  interesting 
item  of  2,705  hours  for  news  grade  sulphite  digesters, 
due  to  dirty  water.  Groundwood  pulp  mills  lost  25,- 
026  hours  because  of  low  water,  etc.,  and  sulphate  and 
soda  mills  lost  7,704  hours  on  account  of  labor  condi- 
tions. 



SUMMARY  OF  THE  U.  S.  PAPER  INDUSTRY 
FOR  APRIL. 

Tlie  total  time  the  machines  were  idle,  reported  by 
domestic  mills  was  240,057  hours,  as  compared  with 
243,386  for  March.  This  includes  the  machines  in 
mills  which  were  closed  down  completely.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  lost  time  were  lack  of  orders  and 
repairs.  "Othe  rreasons"  include  lack  of  labor,  lack 
of  material,  lack  of  power,  etc.  Five  mills  reported 
3,226  hours  lost  on  account  of  labor  trouble.  Paper 
board  mills  lost  a  total  of  86,900  hours,  five  mills 
41,153,  and  wrapping  and  tissue  each  about  32,000. 
Comparison  of  Stocks  and  Production. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  April, 
1919,  with  the  production  for  the  month,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  states  that: 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  e(}ual  slightly  more  than  8 
days'  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  ecjual  slightly  less  than  14 
days'  output. 

Paper  board  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  12 
days'  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  .stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  41  days'  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  15 
days  outi)ut. 


HAROLD  J.  GROSS,  JAMES  H.  HURLEY  and 
E.  TUDOR  GROSS,  Auctioneers. 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 
by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

By  Order  of  W.  W.  CLARK,  Treasurer  of  the 
Standard   Textile  Company 

409  LOTS-409 

Real  Estate,  Machinery  and 
Equipment 

of  the 

Standard  Textile  Company 

Haskell    Avenue,    Rogers   Street,   and    Glens    Falls   and  Lake 
George  Branch  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK, 
Tuesday,  June  10th  1919 

Commencing  with  the  Real  Estate  at  10.30  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the 
premises,  and  continuing  in  the  order  numbered  in 
catalogue  until  all  the  lots  are  sold. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE 

Mill  No.  1 — Brick,  heavy  mill  construction,  dimensions 
120  X  88  ft.,  two  stories;  concrete  floor  in  lower  story;  erected 
in  1907. 

Mill  No.  2 — Brick,  heavy  mill  construction,  dimensions 
80  X  96  ft.,  two  stories;  concrete  floor  in  lower  story;  erected 
in  1913. 

Brick  stack.    Storage  sheds. 

The  buildings  are  equipped  with  steam  heating  system: 
electric  lights;  plumbing;  2,000  lb.  freight  elevator;  telephone 
system;  sprinkler  system. 

Two  125  H.P.  Ames  Iron  Works  boilers;  turbine  blowers. 

Artesian  well. 

THE  LAND  fronts  225  feet  on  Haskell  Avenue,  measures 
194  feet  on  Rogers  street.  301.4  feet  on  railroad,  area  about 
56,000  sq.  ft.    SPUR  TRACK  456  feet  long. 

THE  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT '  consists  of: 
Motors,  Jordan  Cone  Grinders,  Tanks,  Trucks.  Rogers  Wet 
Press,  Standard  Textile  Co.  Pulp  Felting  Machine,  Cone 
Willows.  Perkins-Coburn-Taylor  Rag  Cutting  Machines.  Port- 
able Gpal  Conveyor,  Power  and  Hand  Balers,  Blowers,  Lathes, 
Planer,  Saw,  Grinders,  Drill  Press.  Pipe  Threading  Machine, 
Pumps,  Shafting,  Piping,  Belting.  Lumber,  Chain  Hoists. 
Electric  Power  Wiring.  Supplies,  Office  Furniture,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine,  Typewriters. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  to 

G.  L.  &  H.  J.  GROSS 

Established  1888. 
Real    Estate   and    Insurance.  170  Westminster  St 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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MAnAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

SpeeiallEe  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  18S6 
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Fine  paper  mill  .stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  44 
days '  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
22  days'  output. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
14  days'  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  11  days'  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  26  days'  output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  c(inal  slightly 
less  than  17  days'  output. 

Stocks  of  all  grades  except  felt  and  building  were 
greater  at  the  end  of  April  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  total  stocks  of  all  grades  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  at  the  erid  of  April  amounted 
to  2S7, 1)1)4  tons.  Adding  to  the  stocks  of  the  mills, 
the  newsprint  stocks  of  jobbers  and  publishers,  the 
hanging  paper  stock  of  wall  paper  concerns,  the  mill 
stocks  at  terminal  and  delivery  points  on  April  30, 
and  the  transit  tonnage  of  publishers  and  wall  paper 
concerns  gives  a  grand  total  of  522,955  tons  of  all 
grades  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Production  of  paper,  by  grades  for  the  month  of 
April,  1919,  compared  with  April,  1918,  in  net  tons, 
was : 

Newsprint  (Standard  and  Special  Grades  of  News), 
116,278  and  111,480. 

Book  (M.  F.,  S.  S.  C,  and  Coated),  67,623  and  76,- 
702. 

Paperboard  (Straw,  Chip,  Fibre,  Leather,  etc.), 
138,802  and  162,836. 

Wrapping  (Kraft,  Manila,  Fibre,  etc.),  48,158  and 
76,859. 


liag  (all  kinds),  9,435  and  13,197. 
Fine  (Writings,  Bonds,  Ledger-s,  etc.),  22,470  and 
29,823. 

Tissue  (Toilet,  Crepe,  Fruit  Wrappers,  etc.),  10,900 
anfl  9,830. 

Hanging  fNo.  2  Blank,  Oatmeal,  File,  etc.),  7,32G 
and  4,858. 

Felt  &  Building  (Roofing,  Sheathing,  etc.),  17,841 
and  24,807. 

Other  grades  (Specialties  not  otherwi.se  classified  . 
13.048  and  14,648. 

Total  of  all  grades,  451,889  and  525,040. 

Total  shipments  were  435,760  tons,  and  505,59^ 
tons  for  1919  and  1918,  respectively. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Newsprint  is  the  only  grade  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer.  Practically  all  of  this 
tonnage  is  imported  from  Canada.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  ncAvsprint  in  March,  1919,  amounted  to 
almost  one  million  dollars. 

Book  paper  and  fine  paper  are  the  principal  grades 
exported,  the  combined  value  of  the  two  amounting 
to  almost  four  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  March, 
1919. 

The  total  imports  of  all  grades  were  worth  $3,690,- 
129,  practically  the  same  for  March,  1919,  as  for 
March,  1918.  The  value  of  the  total  exports,  how- 
ever, for  March,  1919,  was  almost  three  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  March,  1918.  The  amount 
for  the  month  was  $8,085,981. 


Mr.  F.  I.  Spielman,  of  Spielman  Agencies,  Regd., 
Montreal,  agents  for  Griffiths  Bros.  &  Co.,  London, 
l^ritish  Aluminium  Co.,  British  Ever  Ready  Co..  etc., 
is  about  to  undertake  a  business  visit  to  England. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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.BOLTONC 

^quality; 

WMERE- 

YOU 

YOU 

WILL 

St-E- 

F-IND 

TMt 

THE- 

ONt 

OTHE-R 

John  W.  Bolton  and  Sons,  Inc. 

EAGLE  KNIFE  and  BAR  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH   GRADE   KNIVES,    BARS,    PLATES  and  JORDAN  FILLINGS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  USED  IN  PAPER  MILLS 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Edward  A.  JONES,  President  andTrea  surer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

«.NUFAcrcR£Rs  p^PER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


OF 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machines  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Diwtera 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Kotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg' 8 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD   TUB  EATING  ENGINE 

We  Manufacture  three  sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  pain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engine 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  causticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  ana  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

a     MONTREALZOFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKS  BLDG. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 
|M     Manufacturers  of  MMMM 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 


DANDY  ROLLS 

i 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :; 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Whitehall  BIdg.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

£3  &S  §-3 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


FIRE  BRICK 

In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for 
any  type  of  boiler  or  furnace  you 
may  have. 

We  manufacture  the  following  well  eatabliahed 
brands:  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 


Elk  Steel 


St.  Marys 


Keystone 


Rot 


ex 


Submit  full  partlc'jiars  covering  your  require- 
ments and  wa  can  au^^ply  the  Fire  Brick  that  is  beat 
adapted  for  such  conatruction. 

ELK  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OF  CANADA.  LIMITED. 


Sun  Life  Building 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiacuunng  Industry 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited.  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell.  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie.  Eastern  Manager. 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  '^  rade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 

H  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office.  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
Changes  In  advertisements  should  be  In  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  c'.ays  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON.  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  Interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Postage 
Extra.    Single  copies,  16  cents. 
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Lead  Lined 
Valves  and 


Fittings 


Protect  your  plant  to  the  fullest  extent  against 
the  damage  caused  by  corrosive  chemicals  and 
acids. 

Proper  protection  means  money  saved  on  your 
equipment  and  possibly  costly  shutdowns  for 
repairs. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  stock  includes  the  fullest 
line  of  valves  and  fittings  proof  against  cor- 
rosion —  designed  for  every  manufacturing 
purpose. 

Check  up  your  plant  to-day.  Note  the  weak 
spots  and  write  us  for  full  information  regarding 
lead  lined  valves  and  fittings. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  of  Mechanical  Goods" 

HALIFAX,  ST,JOHN,  QUEBEC,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 

TORONTO,  HAMILTON,  WINDSOR,  WINNIPEG, 

SASKATOON,  CALGARY,  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 


June  5,  1919. 
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EDITORIAL 


V 


THE  STRIKE  AND  STRIKES. 

Practically  everybody  in  Canada  is  affected  in  some 
degree  by  the  strike  which  has  been  in  progress  in 
Winnipeg  and  other  Canadian  cities.  Nearly  every 
paper  and  magazine  as  well  as  many  of  the  prominent 
leaders  in  industrial  and  political  circles  have  express- 
ed their  views  and  labor  men  have  also  had  consider- 
able to  say  in  regard  to  this  important  event.  While 
the  strike  was  ostensibly  called  in  the  interest  of 
obtaining  wider  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  Winnipeg  affair  soon  developed 
into  an  open  movement  of  a  distinctively  revolutionary 
character  whereby  the  Strike  Committee  endeavored 
to  substitute  Soviet  rule  in  place  of  the  duly  elected 
municipal  authorities.  Although  a  large  number  of 
Winnipeg  workmen  answered  the  call  and  many  trades 
unionists  were  induced  to  join  in  a  general  sympathetic 
strike  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Winnipeg  were  not  to  be  so  easily  robbed 
of  their  political  and  personal  rights  so  that  the  force 
and  success  of  the  strike  movement  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinctly subsided. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  trade  unions  in  other  parts  of  Canada  who 
have  been  mislead  by  what  appears  to  be  misrepresen- 
tation of  reasons  for  the  Winnipeg  trouble  and  in 
other  cities  a  number  of  so-called  sympathetic  strikes 
have  broken  out.  In  but  few  if  afiy  cases  were  there 
local  reasons  for  precipitating  a  strike  of  any  charac- 
ter. In  some  cities  there  evidently  was  some  slight 
disaffection  which  might  easily  have  been  settled  in 
a  peacable  manner  had  there  been  a  serious  attempt 
to  do  so.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  these  slight 
differences  of  opinion  which  might  easily  have  been 
adjusted  were  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  a  general 
walkout.  The  result  has  been  in  many  cases  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  work  and  wages,  and  a  loss  of  production 
in  lines  where  continuance  work  was  sorely  needed 
and  by  workmen  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by 
such  demonstrations.  The  building  trades  in  Toronto 
is  an  instance.  One  of  the  causes  for  the  present  in- 
dustrial unrest  has  frequently  been  stated  to  be  the 
lack  of  housing  and  the  increases  in  rents.  Just  when 
an  opportunity  has  come  along  for  workmen  connected 
with  the  building  trades  to  assist  in  alleviating  this 
condition  and  when  a  chance  for  remuneration  work 
has  come  along  many  of  them  have  joined  the  strikers 
in  Toronto  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  under  these 
conditions  that  they  will  have  either  the  sympathy  of 


the  public  or  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplised 
something  worth  while.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  factors  in  every  sympathetic  strike.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable in  this  day  that  workmen  in  any  line  should 
desire  involving  the  whole  community  in  a  general 
disturbance  and  to  ask  their  fellow  workmen  in  other 
lines  to  sacrifice  their  wages  and  in  some  cases  even 
their  jobs  when  a  board  of  arbitration  can  bring  about 
a  settlement  fair  to  both  sides  and  without  the  loss 
of  the  wages  needed  by  the  workmen  and  their  famil- 
ies or  the  loss  of  production  of  goods  needed  by  the 
country.  It  must  be  realized  that  without  production 
no  wages  at  all  are  possible  and  that  disturbances 
such  as  we  are  now  witnessing,  which  not  only  curtail 
profits  to  both  worker  and  employer,  but  also  indicate 
a  condition  of  instability  in  industry  discourage  the 
investment  of  the  savings  of  the  public  in  industrial 
enterprise.  Without  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public  in  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises it  would  be  impossible  to  command  the  capital 
which  is  necessary  for  supplying  the  buildings  and 
equipment  that  must  be  furnished  before  workers  can 
be  provided  work  whether  they  be  trade  unionists  or 
not. 

Paper  mills  and  pulp  mills  have  so  far  been  in  no 
wise  affected  directly  by  the  strikes  in  various  parts 
of  Canada.  But  they  have  been  affected  indirectly  be- 
cause these  strikes  have  made  difficult  or  impossible  the 
distribution  of  the  product  of  the  paper  mill  upon 
whose  sale  depends  the  employment  and  the  living  of 
the  paper  maker.  To  go  out  on  sympathetic  strike 
would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  it  seems 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  union  men  realize  this.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  more  or  less  at  a  distance  from  centres 
affected  by  strikes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pulp 
and  paper  makers  even  in  the  infected  areas  can  be 
induced  to  lend  their  support  to  a  movement  which 
is  obviously  none  of  their  concern  and  in  fact  one 
which  offers  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  stability  of 
Canadian  industry  by  attempting  to  undermine  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  have  his  share  in  both  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  sound  common-sense  of  these  men  will 
check  any  tendency  completely  to  disrupt  Canadian  in- 
dustrial life  just  when  events  are  beginning  to  take  a 
turn  which  indicates  a  large  and  speedy  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  the  workman  and  his  employer, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  former  to  share  in  tlie 
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policy  and  affairs  of  the  plant  where  he  works,  at 
loast  so  far  as  his  conditions  of  la])or  and  living  are 
involved. 

'riio  industrial  world  has  quite  generally  come  to  ac- 
cept in  some  degree  at  least  the  idea  of  having  workers 
organized  into  trade  unions  and  some  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  collective  hargaining.  The  organization  of  the 
workmen  has  many  distinct  advantages,  particularly 
where 'an  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  character  and 
capacity  of  tlie  woi'ker,  capacity  not  only  for  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  of  work,  hut  also  capacity  for  as- 
suming a  share  in  the  responsihility  of  management. 
To  our  minds  tlie  principal  disadvantage  of  collective 
hargaining  is  that  it  discourages  the  old-time  intimacy 
of  the  workman  with  his  employer  such  as  most  of  the 
older  paper  makers  enjoyed. 

A  cartoon  significant  of  the  situation  appeared  last 
week  in  a  Montreal  paper.  The  picture  showed  Capital 
studying  the  l)0()k  of  Tjabor  and  its  problems,  and 
Labor  was  shown  studying  the  book  of  Capital  and 
the  problems  of  management.  It  is  this  mutual  study- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  other  which  must  eventually 
be  more  generally  practised  if  we  are  to  hope  for  a 
happy  solution  of  what  is  called  the  labor  problem  and 
a  more  satisfactory  relation  between  the  two  great 
elements  of  industrial  life. 


A  PAPER  MILL  IN  A  PRESS  ROOM. 

Some  little  stir  was  made  the  other  day,  when  Mr. 
F.  Becker,  of  Becker  &  Co.,  London,  told  a  news- 
paper coi'respondeut  in  Montreal  that  a  newsprint 
mill  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  press  room  of 
the  consumer,  and  further  suggested  that  Canada's 
long  suit  is  pulp,  of  which  British  paper  mills  de- 
numd  enormous  quantities,  and  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  buy  from  Canada. 

Mr.  George  F.  Steele,  of  Canada  Export  Paper  Co., 
who  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  on  this  side 
of  the  water  regarding  export  conditions  and  for 
eign  requirements,  particularly  for  new^sprint,  dif- 
fers with  Mr.  Becker.  In  an  interview  published  in 
the  Financial  Times  he  points  out  that  Mr.  Beckev 
is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  the  largest  im- 
porter of  pulp  and  the  third  largest  manufacturer  of 
paper  in  England.  It  may  readily  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Becker  is  slightly  biased  in  favor  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  this,  of  course,  can  not  be  imputed  as  evil 
in  him.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Becker  had  shipping  in- 
terests before  the  war,  and  Avas  thus  in  an  advan- 
tageous po.sition  to  secure  ships  for  carrying  pulp 
from  Canadian  pulp  mills  to  his  paper  mills  and  cus- 
tomers in  England. 

Mr.  Steele  cites  several  instances  where  newsprint 
mills  have  been  located  almost  at  the  back  door  of 
press  rooms,  and  have  had  not  anything  like  the  mea- 
sure of  success  that  one  would  expect  from  Mr. 
Becker's  arguments.    In  fact,  one  of  these  sold  its 


equipment  practically  as  junk.  It  3eems  that  the 
trend  of  modern  manufacturing  is  rather  to  concin- 
trate  than  to  disperse  operations,  carrying  the  pro- 
ducts as  near  to  completion  as  possible  at  points  cloae 
to  production  of  principal  raw  materials.  This  ten- 
dency is  particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  fertiliz- 
ers, cotton  goods,  metallurgical  work  and  even  the 
production  of  power  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mine. 
The  success  of  the  paper  mill  in  the  woods  lies  in 
keeping  the  forest  reasonably  acce.ssible  by  conger- 
vation  and  reforestation. 

Ships  are  the  solution  to  Canada's  export  trade  in 
pulp  and  paper,  according  to  Mr.  Steele,  who  says 
that  only  30  per  cent  of  outgoing  tonnage  is  relea.sed 
for  commercial  business,  and  paper  men  find  their 
proportion  of  this  quite  hard  to  get.  The  production 
and  export  of  pulp  only  would  scarcely  relieve  the 
situation,  as  very  few,  if  any,  individual  companies 
could  own  their  own  ships.  The  shipping  situation  in 
regard  to  pulp,  paper  and  other  manufactures  here 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  Scandinavia.  With  Can- 
ada it  is  "all  going  out  and  nothing  (comparatively) 
coming  in."  Norway  and  Sweden  import  so  much 
stuff  that  there  is  plenty  of  outbound  cargo  space. 
The  matter  of  a  subsidy  to  equalize  freight  rates  is 
touched  on  by  Mr.  Steele.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  would  not  work  out  well.  The  debate 
over  the  railroads  shows  the  doubtfulness  of  wis- 
dom in  passing  carrying  charges  on  to  people  who 
have  but  a  very  remote,  if  any,  participation  in  the 
benefits.  This  argument  would  be  as  pertinent  in 
this  case,  only  more  so.  It  is  true,  hoAvever,  that  by 
shipping  England  a  higher  class  freight,  more  money 
would  come  to  Canadians  to  spend  in  England  for 
return  cargoes,  and  this  extra  business  should  have 
an  effect  on  freights. 

The  factor  likely  to  give  greatest  benefit  to  our 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  England's  preferential 
treatment  of  the  Dominions.  In  making  the  best  of 
this,  let  us  not  fail  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  in  the  Old  Land,  and  do  nothing  that 
will  retard  its  recuperation  from  effects  of  the  war, 
which  we  have  not  felt  at  all  in  comparison. 


PURELY  PERSONAL. 

It  has  been  discovered  why  the  editor  is  not  becom- 
ing gray  headed.  The  gray  hairs  fall  out — and  great 
i ;  the  fall  thereof  ! 


Our  congratulations  to  the  new  Canadian  Institute 
of  Chemistry  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  subscription 
to  the  Foundation  Fund,  a  check  for  $500.  Our  com- 
pliments to  the  Jas.  Robertson  Co.  for  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  and  aims  of  the  Institute  as  well 
as  their  generosity  and  ability  to  make  this  substan- 
tial contribution.  The  office  of  the  Institute  is  the 
Kingdon  Building,  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 
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The  Balsam  Injury  in  Quebec  and  its  Control 

By  J.  M.  SWAINE,  Division  of  Forest  Insects. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Can- 
ada, Vol.  6,  No.  3,  March,  1919.) 

Few  problems  are  more  important  in  the  future  of 
pulpwood  supplies  for  Canadian  mills  than  the  dis- 
eases and  insects  affecting  spruce  and  balsam. — Ed. 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize  at  last  that  our  Cana- 
dian forests  are  disappearing  very  rapidly,  but  very 
few,  even  among  those  of  us  familiar  with  our  woods 
appreciate  how  fast  this  process  has  actually  become. 
Fires,  insects  and  fungi  are  the  greatest  eneijiies  we 
have  to  deal  with.  The  fire  problem  is  rapidly  being- 
solved.  The  Forest  Protection  Associations  of  this 
province  are  demonstrating  how  successfully  co-oper- 
ative measures  can  deal  with  such  problems.  The  in- 
juries by  insects  and  fungi,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
until  recently,  been  practically  unrecognized.  The 
actual  conditions,  however,  indicate  that  these  injur- 
ies are  annually  much  greater  in  our  forests  than 
that  caused  by  fires.  We  have  a  most  disheartening 
example  of  combined  insect  and  fungous  destruction 
sweeping  through  the  balsam  forests  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada at  the  present  time.  Upon  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  forest  the  balsam  has  been  very  seriously  in- 
jured or  killed  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  on 
large  areas  of  this  practically  all  the  balsam  is  al- 
ready dead.  The  injury  appears  to  be  spreading  rap- 
idly in  the  balsam  and  a  similar  trouble  is  affectin<? 
the  spruce  in  a  much  smaller  degree.  How  far  this  is 
to  spread  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  all  balsam 
in  infested  forests  is  threatened  Avith  destruction. 
This  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  lum- 
bermen and  provincial  authorities  of  Eastern  Canada, 
and  should  receive  immediate  and  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  describe  very  briefly  the  causes, 
present  status  and  probable  future  progress  of  this 
balsam  injury  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  only  methods  we  have  been  able  to  devise 
for  checking  its  further  development.  The  conditions 
in  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  somewhat 
different,  but  the  suggestions  with  regard  to  slash 
disposal  apply  there  with  equal  force. 

About  ten  years  ago  an  outbreak  of  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  developed  in  the  spruce  and  balsam  forests  in 
this  province,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  a  large 
part  of  it.  The  injury  was  caused  by  a  small  brown- 
ish caterpillar,  which  occurred  in  myriads  and  fed 
upon  the  foliage  of  spruce,  balsam  and  Tiemloek.  The 
adult  stage  of  the  insect  is  a  small  yellowish  brown 
moth.  The  moths  fly  readily  and  can  thus  distribute 
the  injury  rapidly.  This  outbreak  lasted  only  three 
or  four  years  in  most  parts  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, and  then  died  away,  so  that  the  spruce  budworm 
is  not  now  an  active  agent  in  the  present  destruction 
of  the  timber. 

Injury  to  the  Spruce. 

The  budworm  affected  spruce,  balsam  and  hemlock. 
The  injury  to  the  hemlock  we  shall  disregard.  The 
spruce  was  .severely  affected,  but  usually  survived  the 
attack.  The  caterpillars  feed  chiefly  upon  the  buds 
and  outer  foliage  on  the  spruce,  particularly  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  crown.    And  while  the  outer 


foliage  is  reddened  and  the  trees  may  appear  as 
though  scorched,  there  is  usually  enough  foliage  left 
to  carry  the  trees  over  the  outbreak  in  fair  condition. 
The  injury  to  the  spx^uce  is,  however,  evidenced  in  two 
ways.  If  trees  which  have  passed  through  an  out- 
break are  cut,  and  the  annual  rings  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  for  the  three  or  four  years  of  the  out- 
break there  was  practically  no  growth  at  all.  And, 
also,  the  many  dead  tops  found  on  spruce  during  the 
last  few  years  were  caused  as  a  direct  result  of  inten- 
sive defoliation  of  the  apex  of  the  crown  by  the  bud- 
worms.  Isolated  spruces  in  a  heavy  Dalsam  stand 
are  frequently  very  seriously  injured  or  killed  out- 
right. It  may  also  be  stated  that  during  the  past 
season  we  have  received  reports  of  injury  to  spruce 
in  Quebec  province  that  indicate  either  important 
bark-beetle  attacks  or  the  incipient  stages  of  trou- 
bles similar  to  those  we  now  have  in  the  balsam.  The 
matter  Avill  be  cai-efiilly  investigated  next  summer. 
Injury  to  the  Balsam. 
The  injury  to  the  balsam  was  very  much  more  se- 
vere. The  caterpillars  prefer  the  balsam  foliage  and 
occurred  upon  it  in  much  greater  numbers,  so  that 
the  balsams  were  very  badly  defoliated  over  large 
areas.  Thousands  of  trees  were  killed  outright  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  budworm  defoliation,  and  an  in- 
finitely larger  number  Avere  so  badly  weakened  that 
after  the  btidAvorms  disappeared  it  meant  a  desperate 
struggle  for  them  to  regain  normal  health  even 
though  no  other  destructive  agents  attacked  them  in 
the  meantime.  A  tree  is  like  a  human  in  this,  that 
when  it  is  Aveakened  by  any  one  disease  it  is  thereby 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  attack  by  any  other 
distemper  that  may  chance  along.  And  it  happened, 
unfortunately,  that  these  Aveakened  balsams  were  at- 
tacked by  four  other  destructive  enemies,  tAvo  para- 
sitic fungi  and  two  species  of  bark-boring  beetles. 
The  spruce  budAvorm  itself  has  caused  its  injury  and 
disappeared.  It  was  the  primary  cause  of  this  Avhole 
trouble,  and  Avhile  much  of  the  timber  Aveakened  by 
its  defoliation  has  died  through  lack  of  vitality,  much 
of  the  remainder  has  since  been  killed  and  is  noAv 
being  attacked  by  these  four  other  enemies. 

The  Present  Enemies  of  the  Balsam  in  Quebec. 

The  more  destructive  of  the  two  fungi  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Ground  Rot  or  Heart  Rot,  common  in  east- 
ern balsam  since  the  history  of  lumbering  began.  Al- 
though it  has  always  been  more  or  less  common 
Avith  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  simply  run  riot  in 
our  Quebec  woods  in  these  budAvorm  injured  balsams. 
The  species  is  apparently  Polyporus  sehweinitzii.  It 
spreads  through  the  root  systems,  and  also  through 
the  air  by  spores  borne  on  fruiting  bodies  formed 
above  the  ground.  Injured  trees  die  gradually  from 
the  bottom  of  the  croAvn  upAvards,  shoAving  here  and 
there  dead  branches,  the  foliage  generally  thin,  .-.nd 
the  trunk  and  branches  bearing  an  abundant  groAA^th 
of  pale  green  lichens  or  "moss."  Trees  shoAAdng  these 
characters  are  almost  invariably  affected  by  the  heart 
rot. 

The  second  fungus  aa^c  Iiave  called  the  Sao  Rot.  It 
appears  as  a  Avhite  s'lcct  of  mycelium  groAving  up- 
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wards  over  the  roots  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
By  the  time  it  reaehes  and  completely  surrounds  the 
base  of  the  trunk  the  sap  flow  is  entirely  checked ; 
the  tree  then  dies  rapidly  and  appears  as  a  "red  top." 
This  disease  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  heart 
rot,  but  it  is  an  enemy  well  worth  watching. 

The  more  destructive  of  the  beetles  is  the  Eastern 
P>alsam  Bark-beetle.  This  tiny,  black,  hard-shelled 
beetle,  2mm.  long,  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
bark  of  balsam  slash  and  in  all  dying  balsams.  Both 
Ijeetles  and  their  larvae  cut  their  tunnels  between  the 
bark  and  sapwood,  and  when  they  occur  in  immense 
numbers  in  living  trees  the  sap  flow  is  readily  check- 
ed and  the  trees  soon  appear  as  red-tops.  This  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  red-top  balsams  so  com- 
mon in  this  Province  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
usually  attacks  dying  bark  and  weakened  trees,  but 
when  abundant  will  kill  green  timber.  Slash  and 
fire-killed  trees  form  its  great  breeding  ground. 

The  second  beetle  is  a  snout-beetle  or  weevil,  which 
may  be  called  the  Eastern  Balsam  Weevil,  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  greyish  in  color.  Its  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  green  or  dying  bark  individually  in 
groups  of  punctures.  The  punctures  bleed  and  the 
balsam  drying  on  the  bark  in  w^hitish  glistening 
patches  betroys  the  disease.  This  injury  is  new  to 
this  Province.  It  w^as  found  to  be  spreading  rapidly 
in  green  timber  in  some  localities  this  summer,  and 
will  prove  Avithout  doubt  a  serious  enemy  to  the  bal- 
sam. I 

Present  Status  of  the  Balsam  Disease. 

The  present  cojulition  of  the  balsain  in  relation  to| 
this  injury  appears  to  be  serious  enough.  The  dis- 
ease is  widely  distributed  east  of  the  Raguenay  river, 
but  in  some  districts  it  has  been  particularly  destruc 
tive,  corresponding  to  the  sections  most  heavily  af-| 
fected  by  the  original  spruce  budworm  outbreak.  On 
some  of  these  areas,  extending  over  many  square 
miles,  from  20  to  50  or  even  00  per  cent  of  the  balsam 
are  already  dead  or  badly  diseased,  and  on  parts  of| 
these  areas  the  balsam  has  been  almost  entirely  killed 
The  most  extensive  area  of  which  we  have  knoM'ledge 
covers  the  upper  waters  of  the  Coulonge  and  Black 
rivers,  and  the  country  to  the  northward.  On  largf^ 
sections  of  this  country  the  balsam  has  been  almost' 
entirely  destroyed  and  the  reports  indicate  that  thf^ 
spruce  is  also  becoming  affected.  The  quantitv  of, 
balsam  alreadv  killed  by  this  disease  in  Quebec  Prov- 
ince is  ^iinnlv  enormous. 

What  is  the  Outlook  for  the  Future? 

Doubtless  manv  of  the  trees  that  have  died  durinP"| 
the  last  two  or  three  years  were  too  badly  weakened 
bv  the  l)ndworm  to  recover  in  anv  case,  and  had  sim 
ply  survived  for  a  few  years  and  finally  died.  It  is| 
therefore  possible  that  the  mortality  in  the  balsam 
will  not  be  so  heavv  in  the  future  as  it  has  recentlvj 
been  :  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  immense  quan 


present  stand  is  that  species,  and  is  likely  to  meet 
most  uidiappy  conditions.  With  the  ground,  contain- 
ing the  roots  and  stumps,  and  also  the  standing  tim- 
ber rotten  with  fungi,  and  with  the  surrounding 
country  infested  by  the  destructive  beetles,  what 
chance  will  the  young  trees  have  to  make  good  tim- 
ber? The  future  of  the  balsam  in  the  infested  parts 
of  this  Province  is  certainly  far  from  bright;  and  if 
there  are  any  practical  measures  available  for  avoid- 
ing loss,  checking  the  spread  in  new  areas,  and  im- 
proving the  conditions  on  the  badly  injured  sections, 
they  should  certainly  be  employed  without  any  fur- 
ther loss  of  time. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Situation. 

There  is  no  panacea,  no  cure-all,  for  such  a  condi- 
tion as  this.  The  injury  already  covers  such  large 
areas  and  the  mortality  has  been  so  high  thai  only  a 
great  fire  could  properly  clear  this  ground  for  the 
next  crop.  The  balsam  timber  is  so  low  in  value  that 
measures  available  when  dealing  with  pine,  spruce 
and  Douglas  fir  are  out  of  the  question  here.  I  have 
only  three  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  control 
measures. 

(1)  Utilize  the  Threatened  Balsam.  It  is  evident 
from  what  has  just  been  said  that  the  balsam  upon 

^the  injured  areas  and  also  that  near  it  should  be 
utilized  as  rapidly  as  is  commercially  feasible  in  or- 
^der  to  avoid  total  loss.  It  is  possible  that  the  diseased 
areas  might  be  dealt  with  as  bums  are  now  treated  as 
regards  stump'age  dues  and  diameter  limit.  The  dy- 
'^ing  trees,  like  the  fire-killed  timber,  are  attacked  by 
jthe  large  boring  grubs,  and  the  timber  entirely  ridd- 
i.led,  at  latest  by  the  end  of  the  second  .season  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  trees;  so  that  prompt  utilization 
f|is  necessary,  if  the  dying  timber  is  to  be  s.aved. 

(2)  Burn  the  Slash. — There  appears  to  be  only  one 
Inraetical  method  by  which  we  can  hope  to  accom- 
Inlish  anything  definite  towards  checking  the  .spread 

liof  the  disease,  and  that  is  by  burning  the  balsam 
Ihslash.  Slash-burning  will  not  only  check  the  injury 
i-'n  and  near  the  diseased  areas,  but  it  will  greatly 
Ijimprove  the  conditions  for  the  next  crop.  Suppose, 
llfor  example,  that  we  have  a  limit  of  mixed  balsam 
[md  spruce  in  fair  condition,  but  that  a  few  acres  of 
|jjl|*^lie  disease  has  developed  on  one  side  of  it.  where 
ithe  bud-Avorm  injury  happened  to  be  particularly  se- 
ivere.  If  the  injury  is  neglected  it  is  likely  to  spread 
|in  the  surrounding  timber.  Suppose  we  log  that  part 
|of  the  limit,  cutting  out  all  the  diseased  balsam,  and 
y^iho  remain  in  cr  balsam  and  spruce  down  to  the  diame- 
l^ter  limit,  and  then  hum  the  slash  on  the  snow.  The 
f,result  will  be  that  we  destroy  practically  all  the  de- 
istructive  beetles  on  that  area,  since  they  are  in  the 
diseased  and  dying  balsam  bark,  and  also  we  get  rid 
Tof  the  greater  part  of  the  fungus  in  the  wood  above 
jthe  ground.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  destroyed 
jthe  slash  which  would  have  been  a  prolific  breeding 


tity  of  balsam  barelv  strusrglinsr  for  life  at  the  pres-|i^<Ti-()und  for  manv  beetles  and  fungi  for  several  years. 

jThere  Avould  still  be  the  fungus  left  in  the  roots  and 
jstumps.  but  that  is  apparently  beyond  our  reach  by 


ent  tiin'^.  and  the  four  destructive  agents  T  have  al 
ready  described  eortainlv  constitute  a  very  serious 
menace.    A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem indicate';  that  the  balsam  upon  or  near  these  dis- 
eased areas  is  throatpued  with  destruction  Avithin  the 

next  few  v^ars:  but  how  far  the  trouble  Avill  spreadf'^'nearlv  all  of  the  ininrf^d  ti 
into  districts;  not  vet  nffpptod  Ave  do  not  knoAv.    And     .trees  Avere  left,  or  if  there 


|iiany  practical  means.     This  method  would  certainlv 
<,be  effectiA^e  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  if 
PVthe  cutting  Avere  extensive  enough  to  include  all  or 

mber.    Tf  mauA-  diseased 
w,   ..  were  many  others  any- 

in  addition,  the  i-eproduction  that  will  appear  on,i  ,  Avh^re  in  th"  noifyhborhood.  the  result  Avould  be  le.ss 
these  areas  Avill  be  lar'rely  balsam,  since  most  of  the** marked;  although  it  Avould    certainly    he  beneficial. 
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and  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the  diseased 
timber  removed  and  burned. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  the  standing  timber, 
the  destruction  of  the  beetles  and  the  fungi  in  the 
shxsh  and  the  removal  of  the  slash  as  a  future  breed- 
ing ground  would  materially  improve  conditions  for 
the  young  growth  which  Avould  follow  the  cutting. 
Now  suppose  that  this  method  were  carried  out  ev- 
erywhere throughout  the  Province,  consistently,  as  a 
definite  policy,  to  the  degree  at  least  that  all  balsam 
slash  were  burned  the  winter  it  was  cut.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  practice  must  have  a  marked 
f^ffect  in  checking  the  balsam  injury  in  the  sections 
wliere  the  cuttings  Avere  made,  and  Avhat  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  preventing  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  areas  not  now  affected?  It  would 
do  more  than  that.  It  would  do  a"\vay  with  a  most 
dangerous  breeding  ground  for  destructive  insects 
and  fungi,  reducing  thereby  the  number  of  dying 
trees  about  old  cuttings,  and  would  help  to  give  us 
a  healthier  reproduction.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  any  considerable  quantity  of  balsam  slash  will 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  neighboring  balsam 
timber,  even  though  the  latter  is  still  healthy,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  for  the  next  few  years,  which 
will  determine  how  far  this  injury  is  to  spread. 

(3)  Increase  the  Percentage  of  Spruce  in  the 
Stand. — A  still  better  method  in  the  example  I  used  a 
few  minutes  ago  would  have  been  to  cut  out  abso- 
lutely all  the  balsam  of  pole  size  and  over,  leaving 
on  the  ground  only  young  balsam  and  the  SDruce  be- 
low the  diameter  limit,  and  then  to  burn  all  the  slash. 
T  have  read  Mr.  Hoffman's  paper  on  the  effect  of 
seed  trees  on  reproduction,  and  probably  Ave  have  all 
folt  that  his  deductions  are  true  for  the  eastern  woods 
also.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reproduction 
that  springs  up  must  come  mainlv  from  the  seed 
stored  in  the  soil.  But  I  still  feel  that  if  all  balsam 
.seed-trees  were  removed  and  srtruce  seed  were  falling 
each  year,  well  scattered  over  the  area,  that  the  spruce 
seed  would  surely  modify  thp  followirifT  reproduction 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  give  a  higher  percent- 
acre  of  spruce  by  the  time  the  crop  reached  timber 
size.  This  question  is  of  great  importance  and  leads 
to  the  last  point  I  wish  to  make.  We  have  discovered 
in  our  studies  of  the  budworm  outbreak,  particularly 
in  the  work  in  New  Brunswick,  where  Mr.  J.  D.  Tot- 
liill.  of  the  Entomological  Branch,  has  also  been 
studvinff  the  balsam  problem,  that  the  sections  earry- 
inir  a  high  percentage  of  balsam  were  most  V^avily 
iniured.  In  other  Avords.  the  hicher  the  percentage 
of  balsam  in  the  stand,  the  heavier  the  budworm  in- 
inrv  has  been  to  both  balsam  and  spruce.  If,  then, 
wo  fan  affect  the  reproduction  b^^  any.  method  of 
loivijrinfr  so  as  to  give  a  his'her  percenta£re  of  spruce  in 
the  stand,  by  just  so  much  we  shall  be  insurin<r 
•i";ii)ist  serious  injury  from  the  next  budAvorm  out- 
'>reak:  for  other  outbrpaks  Avill  surely  develop,  at 
least  in  the  lifetime  of  the  next  crop  of  balsam  and 
snrnco.  If  our  foresters  can  devise  anv  method  of 
luniberincr  bv  Avhich  tb*^  nprcentafTp  snrucp  in  the 
comi'iT  reproduction  cnn  be  increased  thev  Avill  be 
oi>fniniiifr  tv  n  most  imDortant  results,  giving  us  more 
vnlmble  Avnnd  as  well  as  more  healthy  timber. 

Tlio  arfTutnont  in  fa-^'or  of  burninfr  pine  and  spruce 
sbish  is  verv  ncnrlA-  ns  ^troncr.  throuirh  similar  rea- 
sons: but  the  practir-fd  difficulties  in  the  Avay  are,  in 
this  case,  apparently  somewhat     greater,  altliough 


probably  not  impossible  of  solution.  If  we  could  have 
an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  by  Avhich  balsam  and 
spruce  slash  from  pulpAvood  cuttings  should  be  burned 
each  year  everywhere  throughout  those  provinces,  I 
do  not  believe  the  lumberman's  expense  would  be  in- 
creased at  all  by  the  slash  burning ;  the  cost  would 
be  carried  over  to  the  consumer,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. Pine  cuttings  and  spruce  cuttings  made  chief- 
ly for  lumber  require  separate  consideration,  since 
the  lumber  must  meet  competition  from  southern  and 
western  forests.  Even  for  this  condition  there  are 
several  solutions,  one  of  which  would  be  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  to  estimate  the  cost  of  burning 
the  slash  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  stumpage 
dues  so  as  to  reimburse  the  lumbermen  for  the  part, 
or  all,  of  the  extra  cost  incurred  by  slash  burning. 

These  are  merely  suggestions.  The  real  problem  is 
infinitely  greater  than  costs.  It  is  simply  this :  that 
our  balsam  forests  are  dying  wholesale ;  that  if  the 
mortality  continues  to  spread  as  rapidly  in  the  next 
ten  years  as  it  has  in  the  last  ten  we  shall  by  that 
time  have  very  little  more  balsam  slash  to  burn,  in 
Quebec  Province  at  least.  That  is  the  great  problem. 
If  slash  burning  will  help  materially  to  check  the  trou- 
ble, and  I  have  set  forth  here  the  reasons  AA^hy  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  by  all  means  let  us  burn  the  slash.  As  I 
see  it  now  the  question  has  come  to  be,  not,  "Shall 
Ave  burn  slash?"  but,  "Hoav  can  be  burn  the  slash  to 
best  advantage?" 

Finally,  slash  is  the  garbage  of  the  woods;  and 
just  as  the  city  garbage  must  be  destroyed  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  citizens,  so  should  the  forest  garbage 
be  burned  for  the  protection  of  the  trees.  Hoav  can 
Ave  expect  the  remaining  timber  to  be  healthy  when 
each  year  we  distribute  throughout  the  Province 
many  square  miles  of  this  rubbish,  the  finest  breed- 
ing ground  for  insects  and  fungi  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived? 

As  a  preventive  and  insurance  against  insect  and 
fungus  troubles  the  slash  should  ahvays  be  burned; 
but  at  this  time,  when  slash  biirning  will  Avithout  any 
doubt  go  far  toAvards  checking  the  balsam  disease  in 
regfions  where  it  has  only  started,  and  in  preventing 
its  development  in  areas  that  have  thus  far  remained 
healthA^  particularly  at  this  time,  AA^hen  it  is  so  essen- 
tial that  Ave  find  some  method  for  fighting  this  dis- 
ease, let  us  develop  a  wav  to  utilize  the  onh^  means 
that  appears  to  be  available,  and  Burn  the  Garbage. 

^y   

REPRODUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  rate  of  reproduction  and 
GrroAvth  of  Canadian  forest  trees  of  the  commercial 
species  has  been  undertaken  bv  the  Advisory  Coun- 
r^il  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  by  the 
Council  for  S.  &  I.  Research,  through  scientific  sur- 
veA^s  of  some  eighty  square  miles  of  an  old  cut-over 
lumber  district  on  the  PetaAvawa  Military  Reserve. 
TTio  flatfi  beinar  secured  Avill  in  the  course  of  a  few 
A^ears  jrive,  for  the  first  time,  the  essential  definite 
information  enabling  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  to  inaugurate  on  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical basis  a  scheme  of  re-forestration  naralleling  the 
best  results  obtained  in  the  past  in  Europe.  Our 
forest  wealth,  now  in  danger  of  exhau.stion  through 
reckless  waste  and  disregard  of  adequate  conserva- 
tion systems,  can  only  thus  be  preserved  as  a  great 
and  permanent  national  resource. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  taken  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Decennial  Census  of  1901  are  given  in  Table 
XX.  The  principal  items  are  unclassified  sundry  ex- 
penses amounting  to  $3,667,765  or  nearly  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery airiounting  to  $3,391,960  or  31.4  per  cent.  Rent 
of  power  constituted  9.5  per  cent-;  taxes  (internal  rev- 
emue,  war,  etc.)  7.4  per  cent.;  insurance  7.37  per  cent.; 
taxes  (provincial  and  municipal)  6.6  per  cent.;  all  oth- 

Table  XX.— Miscellaneous  Expenses  by  Classes  of 

Mills  for  Provinces,  1917. 

Pulp  Pulp  &  Paper 

Items  of  Expense             Mills.  Paper  Mills. 

Mills. 

Rent  of  Offices,  Works, 

and  machinery  ..    ..      14,734  166,713  9,899 

Rent  of  Power                  112,300  867,833  47,548 

Insurance                          164,271  609,418  23,630 

Taxes : 

Internal  Revenue,  War, 

etc                               158,967  585,008  54,455 

Provincial,  Municipal, 

etc                               141,533  560,233  18,155 

Royalties  Use  of  Pat- 
ents, etc                            666  1,878  12,283 

Advertising  Expenses  .       9,873  22,307  6,753 

Travelling  Expenses.    .      44,147  100,621  20,423 

Ordinary  repairs  to 

buildings  &  machinery  799,225  2,378,938  213,767 

All  other  sundry  ex- 
penses                        1,042,568  2,282,314  342,883 

Total                         2,488,314  7,575,263  749,796 

er  expenses,  including  rent  of  offices,  works,  etc., 
royalties  and  use  of  patents,  advertising  and  travelling 
expenses,  3.7  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  Tables  presented  in  the  Report  (tables  XXI, 
XXTT,  XXTII,  XXTV,  XXV,  and  XXVI)  are  designed 
primarily  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  home  manufac- 
tures to  exports  of  this  most  important  raw  material. 

The  value  and  per  cent,  distribution  of  the  wood- 
pulp  imported  into  Canada  is  shown  in  Table  XXI,  by 
countries  for  the  calendar  years,  1915,  1916  and  1917. 
It  will  be  seen  that  importation  from  European  coun- 
tries has  ceased  by  reason  of  the  war,  and  is  confined 

Table  XXI.— Imports  of  Wood-pulp  for  the  Calen- 
dar years  1915,  1916  and  1917  by  Countries. 

Countries  from  which         1915.         1916.  1917. 
imported  Value.       Value.  Value. 

Total  value  of  imports  $423,331  $552,002  $587,369 
United  States  .  .  .  .  316,843  552,002  587,369 
Great  Britain   .  .    .  .  745   

to  the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917.  The  increase 
in  value  during  1917  over  the  previous  year  amounted 
to  $35,367  or  a  little  less  than  6.5  per  cent-  Quantities 
are  not  available  for  the  years  mentioned. 

Table  XXII  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
exports  of  wood-pulp  for  the  calendar  years  1915,  1916 
and  1917  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Japan  and  all  other  countries,  classified  under  the 


heads  of  mechanical  and  chemical.  The  total  quan- 
tity exported  in  1917  was  511,803  tons  of  the  value 
of  $26,192,906,  of  which  250,403  tons  valued  at  $7,082,- 
206  was  mechanical,  and  261,760  tons  valued  at  $19,- 
110,700  was  chemical  pulp.  There  was  a  decided  fall- 
Table  XXII.  Exports  of  Wood-pulp  by  Countries 
for  the  Calendar  years  1915,  1916  and  1917.  (Ab- 
breviated. Given  to  show  distribution.) 

Average 

Kinds  of  pulp  &  coun-      Quantity     Value.  value 
tries  to  which  exported.  per  ton. 

ton.  $  $ 

Total  wood-pulp  ex- 
ported   511,803    26,192,906  51.17 

Mechanical  pulp  .  .  ..  250,043  7,082,206  28.32 
Chemical  pulp   261,760    19,110,700  73.01 

Total  to  United  States  .    473,849    23,049,292  48.64 

Mechanical  pulp    248,375     7,048,306  28.38 

Chemical  pulp   ..    ..    225,474    16.000,985  70.96 

Total  to  Great  Britain     20,875     2,037,017  97.58 

Mechanical  pulp  

Chemical  pulp   ..    ..      20,875     2,037,017  97.58 

Total  to  France   1,668         33,900  20.32 

Mechanical  pulp    1,668         33,900  20.32 

Chemical  pulp     

Total  to  Japan   13,762        933,350  67.82 

Mechanical  pulp  ....   

Chemical  pulp   ..    ..      13,762        933,350  67.82 

Total  to  all  other  Coun- 
tries   1,649       139,347  84.. 50 

Mechanical  pulp  

Chemical  pulp   ..    ..       1,649        139,347  84.50 

ing  off  in  the  exports  of  mechanical  pulp,  amounting 
to  79,709  tons,  though  the  value  .shows  an  increase 
of  $1,432^841.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  export  of  chemical  pulp,  amounting 
to  32,613  tons  and  a  correspondingly  marked  increase 
in  the  value  amounting  to  $7,415,823.  IMore  than  92.5 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  all  pulp  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  value  per  ton  for  all  kinds  of  pulp  exported 
was  $51.17  in  1917  as  compared  with  $31.03  in  1916 
and  $25-48  in  1015.    Mechanical  pulp  ro.se  from  $15.67 

Table  XXIII.— Exports  of  Pulp-wood  from  Canada 
in  the  calendar  years  1915,  1916  and  1917  for 
each  Province  by  Quantities  and  Values. 
(Abbreviated). 

Quantity.  Value. 
Provinces.  1917. 

British  Columbia   329  747 

New  Brunswick   156.255  1,145.967 

Nova  Scotia   770  5,498 

Ontario   161,652  1,166,316 

Quebec   698,839  5,603.894 

Canada   1,017,845  7,922,422 

per  ton  in  1915  to  $17.13  in  1916.  and  $28.32  in  1917. 
Chemical  pulp  which  was  $38.36  per  ton  in  1915  rose 
to  $51.04  in  1916  and  $73.01  in  1917. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  pulpwood  exported  b.v 
nrovinces  for  the  calendar  years  1915,  1916  and  1916 
is  given  in  Table  XXIII.  Though  the  quantity  dropped 
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by  50,362  cords'in  1917,  the  value  increased  by  $1,055,- 
753,  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices. 

No  pulpwood  is  imported  into  Canada. 

In  Table  XXIV  which  shows  the  production,  manu- 
facture and  export  of  pulpwood,  the  statistics  for 
production  are  obtained  by  adding  the  quantities  used 
in  manufacture  to  those  of  exports  for  the  calendar 
year  1915,  1916  and  1917.  The  table  shows  also  the 
value  per  cord  and  the  per  cent,  distribution  of  the 
pulpwood  produced  between  manufacture  and  export. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  has  increased  from 
year  to  year  in  quantity  and  value,  and  in  average 
price  per  cord.  The  quantity  used  in  home  manufac- 
ture is  gradually  increasing;  in  1915  the  percentage 
manufactured  was  59.7,  in  1916  it  was  62.3,  and  in  1917 
it  was  70.4. 

Tables  XXV  and  XXVI  deal  with  the  exports  and 
imports  of  paper  as  such.  They  do  not  deal  with  articles 
manufactured  from  paper.  The  total  vahie  of  paper 
imported  increased  from  $2,402,557  in  1915  to  $4,204,- 
968  in  1917.  The  total  value  of  paper  exported  in 
1915  was  $18,430,013,  while  the  total  value  exported  in 

Table  XXIV.— Production,  Manufacture  and  Exports 
of  Pulpwood  compared  for  the  calendar  years 
1915,  1916  and  1917  by  Provinces. 


1917 

Per  cent  distribution  of  pulp'wood 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

per  Cord 

Pourcent  de  r^partitioQ 

Schedule 

:to\B  &  peulpe 

Quaatit^ 

Valeur 

Valeur  par 

corde 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Cord 

i 

i 

PC. 

PC. 

p.c. 

Cantd* 

3,122,188 

26,739.905 

8'56 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

Uuuttctim 

2,104,334 

18,817,483 

8  94 

59-7 

62  3 

70-4 

1,017.854 

7,922,422 

7-7S 

40  3 

37-7 

29  6 

QutbK 

1,808,708 

15,155,326 

8-38 

1000 

100  0 

100-0 

Uasofactuie 

1.109,869 

9,551,432 

8-60 

52-8 

64  0 

630 

698,639 

5,603.894 

8  05 

472 

46  0 

37  0 

Onttrlo 

897,343 

8.696,671 

9' 58 

100  0 

1000 

100  0 

Manolacture 

735,691 

7,430.355 

10  10 

70  4 

810 

86-4 

181,652 

1,166.316 

7  21 

29  6 

19  0 

13'6 

New  Brnaswtck 

261,841 

1.879,449 

7  li 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

MuiufactuTe 

105,686 

733.482 

6  95 

49  1 

38-4 

390 

Eiport.    , , 

156,255 

1.145,967 

7-33 

50-9 

61-6 

610 

Britlah  C«lnmbU 

135,143 

969,510 

717 

100  0 

100-0 

1  000 
99-9 

llaoulaotore 

134,814 

968,763 

719 

100  0 

99-9 

329 

747 

2-30 

•1 

•1 

Non  Sc«tli 

Production.. 

19,094 

138.949 

728 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

UuulActure 

18,324 

133,451 

7-28 

86-3 

79-4 

960 

Boort. 

770 

5,498 

714 

13  7 

206 

4  0 

1917  was  $35,774,636.  That  is  our  imports  of  paper 
in  1917  increased  in  value  over  those  of  1915  by  $1,- 
802,411  or  by  75  per  cent-,  while  our  exports  of  paper 
in  the  same  period  increased  by  $17,344,623  or  by  94.1 
per  cent. 


CANADIAN  VISITS  GERMAN  PAPER  MILL. 

Joe  G.ill,  an  employee  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
who  has  been  over.seas,  had  the  interesting  experience 
of  visiting  a  large  German  paper  mill  at  Bergisch- 
Gladbach,  Rhineland.  The  general  manager  escorted 
him  through  the  whole  plant  and  pointed  out  all  items 
of  interest.  This  plant  is  known  as  J.  W.  Zanders,  was 
established  in  1822,  and  in  addition  to  straw,  esparto 
and  wood  pulps,  manufactures  a  large  line  of  special 
papers.  There  are  seven  machines  and  about  1,700  em- 
ployees. The  daily  production  is  80  tons.  The  ground- 
wood  mill  is  equipped  with  Voith  magazine  grinders. 
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CANADIAN  PAPER  AGENT  FOR  LONDON. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  in  Ottawa  last  Thursday 
between  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  and  Lloyd  Har- 
ris, the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  who 
is  visiting  Ottawa  at  present,  a  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  June  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
representative  to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  market  there  as  well  as 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  in  that  city. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Harris  strongly 
recommended  svich  action  as  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  trade  deriving  the 
benefits  which  might  be  obtainable  through  closer  con- 
tact with  and  understanding  of  the  conditions  there. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  step  will  be  taken. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  Canadian  export 
business  in  that  trade  has  been  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing steamship  accommodation.  Opportunities  to  secure 
space  have  been  lost,  it  was  pointed  out,  through  lack 
of  machinery  to  grasp  them  when  they  arose  and  thus 
chances  of  making  shipments  to  advantage  have  been 
lost.  The  matter  of  high  rates  is  also  an  obstacle,  but 
it  is  believed  by  the  trade  that  these  will  come  doAvn 
eventually. 

Should  a  representative  be  appointed  to  go  to  Lon- 
don one  object  would  be  to  watch  the  freight  situation 
and  immediately  communicate  the  facts  to  Ottawa. 
These  could  then  be  at  once  laid  before  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  and  prompt  action  secured. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  trade  was  that  the  ship- 
ments of  pulp  and  paper  to  England  could  be  largely 
increased  with  the  provision  of  the  machinery  sug- 
gested. 

-J   ^  

VETERAN  REPRESENTS  WATEROUS  COMPANY. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company  of  Brantford, 
Ont.,  has  appointed  Sergt.  Chax-les  Kendall  to  repre- 
sent it  in  British  Columbia.  Sergt.  Kendall  enlisted  in 
the  67th  Battalion  "Western  Scots,"  Sept.  1,  1915, 
and  went  overseas  in  March,  1916.  His  battalion  land- 
ed in  France  on  August  13,  1916,  as  pioneer  battalion 
to  the  4th  Canadian  Division,  and  went  at  once  into 
the  Ypres  salient  and  six  weeks  later  was  transferred 
to  the  Somme. 

Sergt.  Kendall  was  with  the  battalion  until  the  later 
part  of  October,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  di- 
visional headquarters  as  draughtsman  in  the  intelli- 
gence department.  He  assisted  in  preparing  the  plans 
for  capturing  Regina  Trench  and  later  on  the  plans  for 
Vimy  Ridge.  One  month  after  the  famous  ridge  was 
taken  he  was  transferred  to  the  Forestry  Corps  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  McDougall  and  did  duty  with  the  dif- 
ferent forestry  companies,  placed  in  the  areas  next 
the  front-line  trenches,  until  October  28,  1918,  when 
he  was  seriously  injured  in  a  collision  between  his 
motorcycle  and  a  fast  moving  railway  engine  between 
Arras  and  Doullens. 

After  six  months  in  various  hospitals  in  France  and 
England,  Sergt.  Kendall  arrived  in  Vancouver  at  10.30 
p.m.  Thursday,  on  the  military  hospital  train,  and  be- 
fore noon  next  day  Mr.  C.  H.  Watei-ous  had  placed 
him  in  charge  of  their  interests  in  Bintish  Cohimbia, 
the  position  held  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gilmour  for  so  many 
years.  Sergt.  Kendall  has  had  many  years'  experience 
in  sawmill  construction  and  operation,  as  well  as  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  TRADE  MARK. 

The  (  iiiiiul iaii  I'lilp  &  I'aper  Asstxtiatioii  rt'coiitly 
started  on  a  quest  for  a  trade-mark  such  as  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  labeling  and  identifying  all 
the  pulp  and  paper  products  made  by  its  members. 
The  Association  invited  suggestions  from  everybody 
interested  and  offered  to  pay  $100  for  the  suggestion 
adjudged  best  adopted  to  the  purpose  in  view,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  price  placed  upon  it  by  the  person  sub- 
mitting it. 

The  result  Avas  that  over  150  designs,  some  of  them 
very  artistic  in  conception  and  showing  the  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  their  development,  were  sub- 
mitted. Prof.  Ramsay  Traquair,  of  McGill  University, 
president  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Montreal  Publicity  Associa- 
tion, were  invited,  together  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe, 
secretary  of  the  Association,  to  pass  upon  the  entrie.'^. 
After  spending  considerable  time  in  judging  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  many  designs  submitted,  the 
judges  unanimously  agreed  that  a  design  submitted  by 
Mr.  Harold  McEvers,  a  student  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  ot  McGill  University,  Montreal,  came 
nearest  to  meeting  all  the  requirements. 

The  winning  design  shows  an  idealized  spruce  tree 
(the  basis  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  papei-  industry) 


enclosed  in  a  triangle,  around  which  the  words,  "Can- 
adian Pulp  &  Paper  Association"  are  disposed.  At  the 
back  of  the  tree  appears  a  rising  sun  whose  radiating 
rays  spread  out  to  the  inner  lines  of  the  triangle.  In 
the  right  and  left  corners  appear  maple  leaves,  a  Can- 
adian national  emblem,  made  universally  familiar  by 
its  appearance  on  the  shoulder-straps  of  the  Canadian 
soldiers. 

Used  as  a  label  and  in  other  forms  where  the  use 
of  colors  is  practicable,  the  trade-mark  will  appear  in 
three  colors,  the'tree  and  the  maple  leaves  in  green, 
the  orb  and  its  radiating  rays  in  red  or  orange  and  the 
rest  of  the  design  in  black.  When  reproduced  in  this 
form  the  design  appears  very  effective,  while  even  in 
subdued  black  and  white  it  has  a  distinction  and  char- 
acter quite  impressive. 

The  design  is  to  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark.  It 
will  be  used  on  all  packages  and  boxes,  etc.,  contain- 
ing Canadian-made  good  paper  and  pulp  products.  In 
order  to  familiarize  the  Canadian  public  with  its  ap- 
pearance, the  Association  is  planning  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising compaign  in  which  the  merits  of  Canadian- 
made  paper  Avill  be  extolled. 


SIR  GEORGE  BURY  HEADS  WHALEN  CO. 

Sir  George  Jiury,  until  recently  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  and  chief  executive  of  the  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  Vancouver,  where 
he  was  due  to  arrive  last  Friday.  James  Wlialen,  the 
former  president,  who  has  other  large  financial  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  relinquishing  his  position 
retains  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  the  company. 
George  Whalen,  who  has  been  managing  director  will 
probable  devote  his  time  entirely  to  the  organization 
of  export  business  connections.  The  entrance  of  so 
prominent  an  executive  as  Sir  George  Bury  will  be 
welcomed  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  as  another  indica- 
tion of  the  outstanding  imj)ortance  of  the  indu.stry. 
It  is  understood  that  further  interesting  and  favorable 
announcements  will  be  made  shortly  in  regard  to  the 
Whalen  Co.  financing,  in  which  Montreal  and  Chicago 
interests  are  said  to  have  taken  a  very  large  interest. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  British  Columbia  to  have  men 
like  Sir  George  identified  with  Pacific  industries.  One 
of  the  principal  difficulties  is  ocean  .service  and  efforts 
must  be  made  to  bring  in  return  cargoes  from  the 
Orient  and  elsewhere  by  the  vessels  that  take  out  Can- 
adian goods.  For  a  territory  with  a  population  less 
than  that  of  Montreal,  the  Pacific  Province  does  a  lot 
of  business.  The  Whalen  company  is  among  the  con- 
cessions contributing  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
province  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
McMaster,  who  was  James  Whalen 's  right  hand  man  at 
Port  Arthur,  has  done  good  work  in  solving  problems 
of  labor,  production  and  transportation.  The  compan.v 
is  now  making  200  tons  of  sulphite  daily  and  before 
long  will  be  doing  business  all  over  the  globe  making 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Port  Alice  mill  is  one  of  the  few  pulp  plants  to 
produce  to  capacity  from  the  start.  It  was  designed 
by  V.  D.  Simonds  for  60  tons  daily  and  has  regularly 
made  72  tons,  a  part  of  which  is  bleached. 


NEW  MATTAGAMI  STOCK  OFFERED  PUBLIC. 

In  connection  with  the  $2,000,000  issue  of  Mattagami 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  7  per  cent.  Convert- 
ible Sinking  Fund  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  which 
they  are  offering  the  public,  Greenshields  &  Co..  make 
a  few  comments,  both  in  general  and  in  particular. 

Pulp  and  paper  is  Canada's  greatest  industry— an 
industry  in  which  our  wealth  of  raw  material  and 
water  power  gives  us  the  advantage  over  the  world. 
Investors  who  have  bought  Canadian  pulp  ami  paper 
securities  when  the  companies  they  represent  were  in 
their  early  stages  have  secured  high  yields  and  have 
eventually  made  large  profits. 

The  Matta  gami  Company  hold  965  square  miles  of  re- 
markable timber  limits  so  laid  out  in  the  Mattagami 
River  Water  Shed  as  to  enable  the  company  to  bring 
its  wood  to  the  mill  at  the  lowest  cost  that  we  have 
found  in  our  experience  with  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
companies.  The  economical  water  power  development 
at  the  company's  mill  site  provides  the  other  chief 
factor  in  the  low  cost  of  operation.  Canadian  compan- 
ies as  a  class  can  manufacture  pulp  and  paper  to-day 
at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  country,  but  we  have 
not  found  any  company  better  situated  for  this  than 
the  ]\Iattagami. 
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Recent  Development  in  the 

(By  our  Cornish 

The  mariner  who  has  passed  through  the  gale  ap- 
preciates the  calm  which  follows;  indeed,  he  who 
best  knows  how  to  value  and  appreciate  the  calm  is 
he  who  has  for  a  long  period  known  no  other  but 
storm,  cloud,  rain  and  cold.  The  war  automatically 
closed  several  of  the  best  markets ;  money  due  could 
not  be  recovered  from  enemy  countries,  and  Russia 
was  economically  a  closed  chapter.  There  were  com- 
paratively speaking,  few  sales,  and  markets  were 
more  or  less  restricted.  Buyers  were  swamped  with 
offers,  and  these  naturally  forced  down  prices,  as  al- 
ways happens  when  supply  exceeds  demand ;  and  the 
prices  realized  for  clays  were  too  often  than  not  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  of  production.  Each  prodiicer 
hoped  that  the  war  would  be  over  sooner,  and  went 
on  selling  his  clay  for  less  than  he  produced  it  for, 
and  was  piling  up  losses  in  such  a  way  that  many 
firms  were  faced  with  imminent  ruin.  "Workmen  re- 
ceived inadequate  wages.  They  knew  that  their  em- 
ployers were  losing  money  and  realized  that  in  many 
cases  an  increased  wage  bill  would  mean  the  closing 
down  of  many  works. 

Soon  these  clouds  broke,  and  the  sun  began  to 
shine  once  more  on  the  China  clay  industry.  The  pro- 
ducers threw  aside  their  old  prejudices  and  jealous- 
ies, and  determined  to  pull  together.  The  Avorld  re- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  China  clay,  and  no  more 
for  the  time.  "We  will  produce  all  that  is  required, 
and  we  will  sell  all  that  is  required,  but  we  will  see 
to  it  that  each  producer  shall  have  his  own  share  of 
the  business  and  no  more,  so  that  all  in  the  trade  can 
live."  they  said.  The  paper  makers  and  all  other 
manufacturers  using  China  clay  are  prospering,  and 
accumulating  profits,  and  therefore  it  became  im- 
perative for  the  China  clay  merchants  to  charge  fair 
prices  with  the  costs  of  production,  so  that  masters 
and  men  mav  pull  through  until  brighter  times  come 
ao'ain.  So  the  company  called  the  Associated  China 
Clavs,  Ltd.,  was  formed  to  distributed  business  even- 
ly among  all  producers  on  a  common  basis  of  normal 
capacity,  and  to  regulate  prices.  There  had  been, 
minor  difficulties  and  slight  differences  of  opinion 
a  mono-  a  few  producers  on  the  question  of  policy, 
bnt  the  Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  has  passed 
fbroneh  its  first  year  of  working — the  most  trying 
vofir  in  tbe  history  of  the  industry — very  satisfaetor- 
ilv.  indeed,  and  all  the  members  have  remained  loyal 
to  their  new  institution.  The  result  is  that  with 
pconomv,  all  producers  can  just  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  the  various  industries  requiring  China  clay  re- 
ceive snnplies  they  need  at  prices  that  are  not  un- 
dnlv  hisj-h  compared  with  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  cost  of  other  raw  materials. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  they  passed  throusrh 
Kofprp  t|,p  formation  of  the  Associated  China  Clays, 
T.+d..  the  China  clay  producers  know  how  to  assess 
the  value  of  that  companv  to  the  industry,  and  they 
are  pleased  with  their  united  action.  The  unanimity 
e-s-isting  among  the  producers  has  rendered  many 
thinors  practicable  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
diffieult.  if  not  altogether  impossible.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  small  firms  representing  less 
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Correspondent.) 

than  three  per  cent-,  of  -  the  trade,  all  are  united  in 
this  organization.  All  the  employees  are  united  in 
their  "  Workers' Union,"  consequently  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's Whitley  Commission  scheme  was  called  in- 
to existence  the  China  clay  industry  was  one  of  the 
very  first  of  all  the  industrial  concerns  in  the  king- 
dom to  set  up  its  National  Joint  Industrial  Council. 
This  Council,  consisting  of  ten  employers  and  ten  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees,  has  done  excellent 
work.  It  has  established  a  bond  of  good  feeling  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  and  has  been  able  to  wipe 
out  many  of  the  anomalies  which  had  hitherto  exist- 
ed. On  more  than  one  occasion  this  Council  has  made 
its  existence  felt  at  the  very  centre  of  Government 
administration.  Such  is  the-  report  of  the  first  year's 
existence  of  the  Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  forthcoming  period  of  reconstruction, 
this  combination  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
resuscitating  the  Cornish  China  clay  industry  to  its 
former  world-wide  standard  of  activity. 

Since  my  last  notes  the  spirit  of  combination  has 
made  a  tremendous  advance,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  three  of  the  very  largest  firms  of  China  clay  and 
China  stone  producers  have  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  three  firms  concerned  must  be  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  and  it 
will  mark  yet  another  important  era  in  the  Cornish 
China  clay  industry.  They  are  The  West  of  England 
and  Great  Beam  China  Clay  Company,  Ltd.,  of  St. 
Austell,  Messrs.  Martin  Brothers,  of  Plymouth,  and 
The  North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Beward, 
Cornwall,  and  the  business  of  these  three  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  style  of  English  China  Clays,  Limit- 
ed. The  operations  of  the  premier  company,  The 
West  of  England  and  Great  Beam  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  the 
most  formidable  in  the  whole  district,  and  include 
clay  mines  producing,  such  well  known  clays  as  "Dub- 
bers"  and  "Dorothv"  and  other  equally  well  known 
works  which  are  situated  at  Trethosa,  Little  Johns, 
North  Carlos'gas,  Kernick,  Hallew,  Hendra,  New  Hen- 
di'.a.  Great  Beam,  Carrancarrow,  all  near  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  and  also  at  Plympton,  Devon ;  China  stone 
quarries  at  Hendra,  near  Nanpean.  They  also  op- 
erate cooperages  for  the  manufacture  of  casks  for 
nackinq-  clay  for  the  continental  and  colonial  mar- 
kets, if  renuired,  brick  and  tile  Avorks  at  Carloggas, 
and  j?round  China  stone  at  Ponts  Mill,  St.  Blazey.  The 
yearlv  production  of  this  firm  in  1900  was.  consider- 
ablv  over  100.000  tons,  which  is  sufficient  to  shoAV 
the  o'reat  strides  made  even  in  those  days,  but  it  was 
not  accomplished  without  much  spade-work.  With 
incroas'nsr  railway  facilities  the  output  of  the  "West 
of  England"  soon  grew  to  over  200,000  tons  per  an- 
num, which  was  the  high  water  level  achieved  just 
i^pfore  the  war.  Whilst  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  get 
the  railwav  to  each  of  the  works  already  mentioned, 
the  firm  did  the  next  best  thing  by  erecting  their 
drving  kilns  alongside  the  railway,  and  the  clay 
conveyed  thereto  from  the  works  in  its  liquid  form  in 
earthenware  pipes. 

At  Drinniek  Mill  Station  Nanpean,  the  company 
have  a  very  large  drying  depot  for  several  of  their 
best  works,  Avhich  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
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cartage  of  coal  as  well  as  the  cartage  of  clay.  Con- 
sequently the  cost  of  production  is  reduced  very  ap- 
preciably. With  modern  labor  saving  appliances 
such  as  the  steam  navvy  for  removing  the  over-bur- 
den around  the  pits,  and  various  other  electrical  con- 
trivances as  well  as  an  improved  system  of  drying, 
the  company  have  already  effected  considerable  eco- 
nomy. Even  since  the  war  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gineers of  the  firm  has  informed  me  that  their  new- 
est principles  for  drying  have  reduced  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  by  more  than  30  per  cent,  a  saving  that 
cannot  but  be  "appreciated  particularly  during  the  coal 
crisis.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  connected  with  the 
head  office  at  St.  Austell  by  a  private  telephone. 

Messrs.  Martin  P.rothers,  of  Plymouth,  although 
far  distant  from  the  activities  of  mid-Cornwall,  are 
nevertheless  (piite  in  touch  with  the  industry  by  wire, 
and  th^re  has  always  been  an  ever  increasing  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  Cornish  clayopolis. 
This  firm  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  West  of  England 
Co.  in  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  family  institution. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  was  the  managing  di- 
rector for  a  great  many  years,  and  under  his  wise  su- 
pervision their  works  at  Leemoor,  Devon,  Goonbar- 
row,  (St.  Austell),  Burgotha,  Virginia,  Little  Trevis- 
coe,  in  St.  Stephens  in  Branwell,  Cornwall,  were  very 
largely  developed.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  Martin, 
the  mantle  of  responsibility  fell  on  Mr.  Reginald  Mar- 
tin, who  has  maintained  the  best  tradition  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  has  succeeded  in  enhancing  the  repu- 
tation of  the  firm  throughout  the  world.  The  most 
important  operations  of  the  firm  are  at  Lee  Moor, 
Devon,  where  they  have  also  brick  and  tile  works  of 
large  dimensions,  and  China  stone  quarries  at  St. 
Stephens,  in  Cornw^all. 

The  North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  although 
the  youngest  of  the  three  amalgamating  firms,  are  not 
by  any  means  the  least  known.  This  company  hn 
only  one  pit,  which  is  known  to  be  the  very  largest 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  it  is  situated  noa  '  Corn- 
wall's very  highest  altitude  "Rough  Tor,"  hut  the 
vast  and  undeveloped  clay  bed  here  concealed  is  suf- 
ficient to  afford  every  possibility  of  becoming  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  other  firms  together  in  course  of  time. 
The  clav  from  Stamnon  Moor  is  conveyed  to  the  near- 
est railway  junction  at  Wenford,  about  9  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  company  have  erected  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  best  equipped  range  of  drying  kilns  to  be 
.seen  in  the  industry.  The  normal  yearly  outputs  of 
the  three  firms  combined,  as  at  present  fixed  by  the 
Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  is  430.000  tons.  "  The 
normal  China  stone  output  amounts  to  another  25,000 
tons,  and  the  ground  China  stone  an  additional  5,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  Rearinald  Martin  has  been  appointed  the  chair- 
man of  the  new  company,  The  English  China  Clays, 
Titd.,  and  he  is  one  of  the  three  managing  directors, 
lie  became  actively  associated  with  Martin  Brothers 
in  the  year  1889.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
had  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Claude  Martin, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  the  latter  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
was  killed  in  action  at  Cambrai  in  1017,  and  since 
his  lamented  death  Mr.  Reginald  Martin  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  firm's 
great  business.  The  prominent  position  that  has  been 
achieved  by  this  firm  fully  demonstrates  his  enterpris- 
ing activities,  and  business  capacity,    which  should 


serve  him  well  in  his  new  sphere.  Mr.  Reginald  Mar- 
tin is  a  vice-chairman  of  the  A.ssociated  China  Clays, 
Ltd. 

Mr.  T.  Medland  Stocker,  J. P.,  another  of  the  new- 
ly appointed  managing  directors,  is  also  well  known 
not  oidy  in  the  St.  Austell  district,  but  also  in  the 
many  home,  continental  and  colonial  markets.  He  i.s 
a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stocker,  (one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  China  clay  industry).  He  entered  the 
service  of  his  family's  firm.  The  West  of  England 
ChiTia  Clay  Co.,  in  1893,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  became  chairman  and  managing  director. 

Mr.  Walter  Sessions,  is  the  third  managing  director 
of  the  new  combination,  and  will,  we  understand,  be 
principally  engaged  in  the  sales  department,  a  posi- 
tion which  very  few  men  are  better  adapted  for,  or 
are  more  successful  m.  Following  a  meritorious  busi- 
ness career,  Mr.  Sessions  applied  his  acumen  to  the 
North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  eminent 
success,  with  the  result  that  the  firm  soon  became 
reconstructed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  made  commend- 
able progress. 

The  intentions  and  policy  of  this  new  company  are 
naturally  much  commented  upon  locally,  and  no  small 
amount  of  curiosity  is  created  even  among  the  other 
China  clay  producers  as  to  their  future  relationship 
with  the  producers'  association.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  object  of  the  new  company  is  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  other  clay  producing  firms,  and 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry and  that  the  newly  formed  English  China 
Clays,  Ltd.,  intends  heartily  to  .support  the  policy  o^ 
the  Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.  The  advantages  of 
co-operation  amongst  China  clay  producers  have  been 
exemplified  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
past  few  years.  Through  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vance of  living  there  would  have  been  a  labor  crisis 
but  for  the  formation  of  the  producers'  association, 
and  the  inception  of  the  National  Council  of  the  China 
Clay  and  China  Stone  industry.  The  former  secure 
better  prices,  and  the  latter  a  more  amicable  relation- 
ship between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Wages 
have  been  increased  from  7d.  per  hour  to  Is.  Id.  an 
hour  for  the  ordinary  day  laborer.  It  is  observed  in 
the  memorandum  of  association  that  the  fullest  pow- 
ers have  been  obtained  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  firm  of  this  magnitude  should  be  enabled 
to  conduct  research  work  on  a  large  scale  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  the  firm  and  the  trade  and  dis- 
trict generally. 

Following  close  upon  this  combination  I  am  au- 
thoritatively informed  that  the  well  known  firm  of 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  have  just  ac(piired  the 
China  clay  properties  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Higman  & 
Co.  The  latter  firm  have  been  in  the  clay  trade  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  the  founders  of  this  firm  be- 
ing among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  industrv.  Mr.  J. 
W.  H  igman,  J. P.,  the  head  of  IMessrs.  J.  W.  Higman 
&  Co.,  has  been  very  prominently  a.ssociated  with  the 
China  clay  industry  as  the  chairman  of  the  Assoeiar- 
ed  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Employers  and  Employees.  The 
principal  mine  of  this  firm  is  at  Gunheatii.  near  St. 
Austell.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  the  purchasing 
firm,  which  are  well  known  to  North  American  pa- 
per makers,  are  not  only  large  China  clay  mine  pro- 
prietors, but  have  been  established  as  a  big  chemical 
manufacturing  firm  for  over  100  years.  Me.ssrs. 
Pochin 's  best  mine  is  at  Gothers,  St.  Dennis,  where 
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I  very  large  extensions  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  At  'Halviggan,  St.  Mewan,  adjoining  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Austell,  very  important  developments  have 
taken  place,  including  the  erection  of  a  very  large 
drying  kiln  and  settling  pits  at  Burngullov^'  Station, 
on  the  main  Great  Western  Railway  line.  In  recent 
years  the  firm  have  been  directing  considerable  at- 
tention to  their  West  Cornwall  properties  in  the  Pen- 
zance district.  Their  "Leswidden"  and  "Balles- 
widden"  mines  are  producing  some  of  the  whitest 
clays  on  the  market,  and  noM^  the  war  is  over  greater 
extensions  are  contemplated.  Better  shipping  facili- 
ties have  been  constructed  by  the  firm  in  the  Pen- 
zance Harbor,  and  similar  progress  has  been  noted 
with  the  firm's  other  works,  near  Liskeard.  This 
firm's  normal  yearly  output  as  fixed  by  the  produc- 
ers' association,  of  which  they  are  members,  is  109,671 
tons,  making  them  the  fourth  largest  producing  firm. 
Their  latest  acquisition  will  increase  their  capacity  to 
184,568  tons  per  annum.  Thus,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  will  become  the  third  on 
the  list.  The  three  leading  producing  firms  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  English  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  430,000;  Messrs. 
John  Lovering  &  Co.,  151,000  and  Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin 
&  Co.,  134,568  tons  per  annum. 

Observing  the  value  of  China  clay  as  an  important 
raw  material  in  many  articles  that  issue  from  chemi- 
cal factories  and  laboratories,  the  importance  of 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin 's  large  holdings  in  various  clay- 
M'orks  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  H.  Stanley 
Pochin  is  the  managing  director  and  as  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator he  is  second  to  none. 


PROPORTIONATE  RATES  ON  MIXED  CARLOAD 
FREIGHT. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  G.  P.  Ruickbie,  their  transportation  ex- 
pert, that  supplements  have  just  been  received  to 
freight  tariffs  and  providing  for  the  application  (pro- 
portionately) of  respective  carload  rates  on  mixed  cars 
containing  articles  in  Groups  A  and  B  to  points  in 
Canada  east  of  Port  Arthur  with  a  minimum  weight 
of  40,000  lbs.  per  car.  Under  this  arrangement  a  mixed 
car  of  newsprint,  wrapping  and  writing  paper,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  charged  Group  A  rate  on  newsprint 
and  wrapping,  and  Group  B  rate  on  writing.  Hereto- 
fore such  a  mixture  was  charged  the  highest,  or  Group 
B  rate  on  the  entire  ear. 

So  far  Mr.  Ruickbie  has  only  received  the  C.  P.  R. 
and  the  G.  T.  R.  tariffs  giving  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  C.  P.  R.  issue  being  supplement  17  to  Tai'iff 
E-3081  and  the  G.  T.  R.  supplement  24  to  Tariff  CP- 
128.  No  doubt  similar  tariffs  have  been  issued  by  pth- 
er  railways  publishing  rates  from  Eastern  Canadian 
mills,  and  if  not  already  received,  copies  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  railways. 

A  mixed  car  containing  different  articles,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  Group  A  of  the  tariffs,  will  con- 
tinue to  take  Group  A  rates  subject  to  the  highest 
minimum  weight  applicable  in  the  tariff  on  any  one 
article  in  the  car.  Similarly  mixed  cars  containing 
articles,  all  of  which  are  included  in  Group  B  v/ill 
take  Group  B  rates,  but  on  mixed  cars  of  articles  in 
Groups  A  and  B  the  respective  carload  rates  will  be 
protected,  and  as  pointed  out  above  this  is  a  privilege 
which  has  heretofore  been  denied  by  the  railways. 


CARGO  SPACE  RELEASED  BUT  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

The  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  is  shown  afresh  in  the  following  communi. 
cation  from  the  Associations  transportation  specialist. 
It  illustrates  the  value  of  having  a  man  right  on  the 
job.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  similar  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

"In  this  week's  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  the  larger  paper  manufacturing 
companies  have  been  notified  that  commencing  June 
1st,  the  British  Government  will  reserve  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  instead  of  70  per  cent,  as  at  pres- 
ent. This,  I  understand,  is  correct,  but  as  far  as  we 
can  find  out  here,  the  additional  space  released  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Shipping  for  the  month  of  June 
is  practically  all  booked  up  with  meat  and  other  food 
stuffs  so  that  the  additional  space  referred  to  as  being 
released  for  commercial  traffic  is  not  likely  to  benefit 
this  industry.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  by  the  end  of 
June  the  bulk  of  last  year's  grain  crop  moving  over- 
seas will  be  out  of  the  country  and  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed that  commencing  the  1st  of  July  the  amount 
of  space  requisitioned  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping will  be  still  further  reduced,  so  that  chances  for 
securing  space  for  commercial  freight  should  then  be 
somewhat  better." 

"Ocean  rates  are  still  being  maintained  on  a  high 
basis  and  it  has  been  stated  that  lower  rates  are  obtain- 
able from  United  States  Seaboard  ports.  This,  I  iinder- 
stand,  is  coi'rect,  but  only  in  so  far  as  bottoms  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation are  concerned.  These  boats  represent  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  number  sailing  from 
U.  S.  ports,  and  I  understand  that  their  space  is  prac- 
tically all  taken  up  with  U.  S.  freight.  So  far  as  British 
bottoms  sailing  from  U.  S.  ports  are  concerned,  the  Bri- 
tish Ministry  of  Shipping  requisition  the  same  amount  of 
space  as  they  do  on  traffic  from  Canadian  ports,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  vessels  owned  independently  of  the 
U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  are  not  feeling 
the  competition  of  the  lower  rates,  being  protected  by 
the  latter,  and  are  maintaining  their  rates  on  the  same 
level  as  is  being  charged  from  Canadian  ports,  and  are 
being  offered  more  traffic  at  these  rates  than  they  can 
accommodate." 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 

The  almost  certain  adjournment  of  the  previously 
announced  session  of  the  Judges  of  the  Paper  Control 
Tribunal  which  heretofore  had  been  taken  as  granted 
would  be  held  on  June  4th  or  5th,  was  the  chief  item 
of  interest  to  both  the  manufacturers  and  publishers 
up  to  early  this  week.  According  to  the  best  infor- 
mation which  could  be  obtahied  from  most  reliable 
sources  at  Ottawa  up  to  early  this  week  there  is  prob- 
ably not  going  to  be  a  sitting  of  the  judges  until 
around  June  16th. 

Outside  of  the  labor  situation,  Avhich  did  not  show 
any  great  amount  of  unrest  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  at  Ottawa,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  com- 
ment upon.  The  water  in  the  Ottawa  river  is  now  re- 
ceding, and  the  danger  of  a  general  tie-up  o"  the 
John  R.  Booth  and  E.  B.  Eddy  pulp,  sulphite  and  pa- 
per mills,  was  to  all  appearances  past. 


Do  not  allow  oil  to  drip  upon  the  belts.  It  destroys 
the  life  of  the  leather. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Jacob  Dc  .Iiiliii,  president  of  the  P''innish  Cellulose 
liiiioii,  Helsiiigt'ors,  Finland,  visited  New  Yoi'k  last 
week  in  connection  with  an  important  mission  con- 
cerning the  food  supply  for  his  Government.  Inci- 
dentally Mr.  De  Julin  interested  himself  in  matters 
lookiiifi:  to  the  development  of  a  market  in  America 
of  the  pulj)  manufactured  in  his  country.  All  the 
])ulp  mills  in  Finland,  fifteen  in  number,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  200,000  tons,  are  included  in  the  Finnish  Cel- 
lulose Union.  This  organization  is  now  planning  to 
increase  its  existing  facilities  with  a  view  to  reaching 
,  an  annual  output  of  300,000  tons,  100,000  of  which  will 
fill  domestic  needs  in  Finland,  leaving  the  remainder 
available  for  export  purposes.  Much  of  the  surplus 
Finnish  pulp  was  exported  to  Ru.ssia  before  the  war, 
but  owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try, an  outlet  for  it  is  being  sought  elsewhere,  and 
according  to  Mr.  De  Julin,  the  Finnish  Cellulose  Un 
ion  will  make  a  special  effort  to  develop  a  market  in 
America. 

The  first  full  cargo  of  wood  pulp  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States  from  Finland  since  1915,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  May  8th  on  the  American  steamer 
"Garfield."  It  was  consigned  to  the  Lagerlof  Trad- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  before  the 
war  handled  most  of  the  chemical  pulps  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Finland.  The  consign- 
ment consisted  of  somewhat  over  2,000  tons,  and  was 
carried  to  America  by  the  "Garfield"  on  her  return 
trip  from  Finland,  where  she  had  gone  with  a  cargo 
of  food-stuffs  for  the  starving  Finns. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  "Washington, 
there  is  need  of  paper  in  Bordeaux,  France,  little  hav- 
ing been  imported  or  manufactured,  during  the  war, 
and  a  requisition  being  also  placed  by  the  French 
Government  upon  paper  during  that  time.  Before 
the  war  a  consideral)le  amount  of  paper  was  import- 
ed bv  France  from  Germanv  and  some  from  Italy. 

The  ITamrnermill  Paper  Company,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  re- 
cently held  celebrations  in  observance  of  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its  plant 
there.  Two  ceremonies  were  combined  in  the  cele- 
bration, the  first  of  which  was  the  Tinveiling  o^  a 
bron/e  tal)let  presented  by  the  employees  as  n  testi- 
monial to  Ernest  R.  Behrend  and  Dr.  Otto  F.  Beh- 
rend,  resi)ectively  the  company's  president  and  trea- 
surer, and  the  second  consisted  of  the  presentation 
of  dipl'>m:is  and  gold  watches  by  the  company  to  all 
those  of  the  employees  who  have  been  with  it  for  \\io 
entire  twenty  years.  There  are  ten  who  hold  this  r" 
cord. 

Export  of  dves  and  dyestuffs  from  the  United 
States  during  April  were  valued  at  $1,451,442,  as  is 
shown  bi'  the  figures  just  made  public  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Exports  dur- 
ing April  of  last  year  were  valued  at  $1,070,380.  Dur- 
ing the  10-month  period  endins*  with  April  the  value 
of  such  exports  was  $15,518,076.  as  compared  with 
*1 3.966,193  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and  $8.- 
683,239  during  the  same  period  the  year  before.  Dur- 


ing April  total  exports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  had 
t  value  of  $10,745,585,  as  compared  with  $12,758,496 
during  April  of  last  year.  During  the  ten  month 
period,  ending  with  April,  the  value  was  $126,083,053, 
as  compared  with  $152,279,359  during  the  same  per- 
iod last  year,  and  $152,396,786  during  the  same  period 
tjie  year  before. 

The  thirty-two  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  have  been  .shut  down  since  May  11, 
a.«  the  result  of  the  walk-out  of  paper  workers,  re- 
sumed operations  Monday  of  last  week.  A  confer- 
ence between  union  leaders  and  the  company  offi- 
cials held  later  in  the  week  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel 
in  New  York,  is  believed  to  have  resulted  in  an  un- 
derstanding that  will  continue  the  mills  in  opera- 
tion. 

A  case  of  interest  to  paper  manufacturers  and  news- 
paper owners  relative  to  contracts  for  paper  has  just 
been  decided  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Boston.  Two  papers,  the  Lowell  Sun,  and  the  Wor- 
cester Post,  had  decided  against  them  two  suits 
whereby  they  sought  to  recover  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  contract  on  non-delivery  of  paper.  "W.  H.  Parsons 
and  Company,  -with  whom  both  newspapers  had  con- 
tracts for  paper,  was  the  defendant  in  the  action.  At- 
torneys for  the  newspapers  contended  that  by  not 
making  any  objection  to  the  curtailment  of  the  de- 
liveries each  month,  the  paper  company  waived  the 
contract  terms,  and  that  its  silence  was  equivalent  to 
being  willing  to  continue  delivering  paper.  But  the 
lawyers  for  the  Parsons  firm  argued  that  the  silence 
meant  that  both  parties  .agreed  to  the  breaking  of  the 
contract.  Judge  Morton,  in  deciding  the  case  against 
the  two  newspapers,  said  he  could  not  find  when 
they  had  made  any  claims  or  given  any  orders  ba.sed 
upon  amounts  that  were  not  used  up. 

The  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  Chemical  Al- 
liance, Inc.,  has  .submitted  a  report  recommending 
the  organization  of  a  $15,000,000  chemical  corpora- 
tion under  the  Webb-Pomerene  law.  The  capital  will 
be  divided  into  $10,000,000  of  eaminon,  and  $5,000,000 
of  preferred.  The  former  is  to  be  subscribed  by  manu- 
facturers participating  fully  in  the  plan  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock  Avill  be  offered  to  manufacturers  who 
desire  to  co-operate,  but  wish  to  maintain  their  in- 
dividual organizations.  Participation  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  average  annual  sales  of  each  chemical  handled 
by  each  manufacturer,  and  profits  will  be  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  dividends  on  the  common 
stock. 

The  old  idea  of  establishing  pulp  and  paper  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  Government 
lias  again  been  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  in- 
ti'oduced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Raker,  of 
California.  The  measure  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Printing,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  die,  a  fate  that  has 
been  met  by  similar  smaller  bills  in  the  past. 

Messds.  James  A.  Conners  and  Joseph  D.  Latno.  of 
Jamos  "W.  Sewall  office,  timber  cniisers.  Old  Town, 
^Tqine.  have  returned  from  a  short  exploration  trip  in 
western  Quebec. 
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T.  S.  MAN  IN  FRANCE. 

Second  Lieut.  Allan  A.  Lowe,  59th  Pioneer  Lifantry, 
U.S.A.,  is  now  stationed  at  Maugiennes,  France,  a 
town  which  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  for  nearly 
four  years.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Section,  and  lias  been  with  the  Laurentide  Company 
seven  years. 

Several  new  men  have  been  added  to  Laurentide 
Technical  staff.  We  hope  to  see  them  enrolled  in  the 
Technical  section. 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Blandy,  of  Greenwich,  N.Y.,  has 
recently  joined  the  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Paper  Mill 
Department.  At  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  Blandy  was  a  student  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  N.Y.  He  entered  the  army 
and  has  seen  service  overseas.  Coming  from  a  family 
of  papermakers,  Mr.  Blandy  will  doubtless  make  good 
in  Grand 'Mere. 

Among  the  newest  arrivals  at  the  Inn  is  George 
Anthony  Balko,  who  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Lauren- 
tide Company  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Banter.  Mr.  Balko 
is  a  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  _Ho- 
l)oken,  N.J.,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  recently  received  his  dis- 
ehai'ge  in  the  United  States  Navy,  having  been  over- 
seas. He  served  as  an  Engineer  Officer  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Hickman.  Mrs.  Balko  is 
expecting  to  join  Mr.  Balko  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  newest  member  of  the  Section  is  Mr.  J. 
O'Donoghue,  Laurentide  Company,  Grand 'Mere. 


.In  connection  with  the  visits  to  plants  and  points  of 
interest  in  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  has  prepared  and  distributed  a  map  of  the  city, 
showing  the  route  of  the  tour  and  giving  a  brief  note 
of  explanation  of  things  to  be  seen. 


PRESIDENT  HATCH,  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  LEAVES 
HOLYOKE. 

Raymond  S.  Hatch,  manager  of  the  research  de- 
partment for  the  Crocker-McElwain  and  Chemical 
Paper  Companies,  has  resigned  his  position  to  become 
general  manager  for  the  Hamersley  Manufacturing 
Company's  mill  in  Garfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  Hatch  came  to 
Holyoke  as  chemist  for  the  Croeker-McElwain  Com- 
pany and  was  later  made  superintendent  and  head  of 
the  research  department.  He  is  president  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BUFFALO  HOTELS  FILLING  UP. 

It  is  now  impossible  to.  get  accommodations  either 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  the  Iroquois  Hotel  or  the  Lafayette 
Hotel.  Members  can  still  secure  rooms  at  the  outlying 
hotels,  if  applications  are  made  promptly. 

A  large  attendance  is  looked  for  at  the  meeting 
which  opens  on  Wednesday,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  continues 
on  Thursday  with  business  and  scientific  sessions  at 
Larkin  Auditorium,  Buffalo.  An  extensive  program 
of  excursions  and  mill  visitations  has  been  arranged 
.for  Friday  and  Saturday,  details  of  which  are  given 
in  the  official  program  Avhich  was  mailed  to  members 
last  week. 

Among  the  features  of  the  technical  sittings  will  be 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  Kress  and  Sidney  D.  Wells,  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,-  Wis.,  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Cellulose  for  Book  Paper  from 
Cotton  Linters ;  A  Description  of  a  New  Testing  Oven 
for  Woodpulp,  by  F.  M.  Williams  and  A.  Description 
of  a  Process  for  Recovering  Alcohol  from  Sulphit? 
Waste  Liquor,  by  Prof.  Ralph  H.  McKee. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  announcement  of  a 
paper  and  discussion  on  The  Use  of  Colors  in  Paper 
from  the  Manufacturers'  Standpoint.  The  discussion 
will  be  opened  Avith  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Watkins, 
of  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company.  Wel- 
fare Work  in  Factories  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  R. 
Hourigan,  of  Larkin  Company,  who  wnll  illustrate  his 
remarks  with  appropriate  lantern  slides. 


MEETING  OF  THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  Avill 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Quebec  Government  Nurseries 
at  Berthierville  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Piche,  the  Chief  Forester.  A  special  sleeper  will 
be  attached  to  the  trains  leaving  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, respectively,  at  11.30  p.m.,  and  will  be  left  off  at 
Berthier  Junction.  Breakfast  will  be  served  here, 
and  the  plantations  and  nursery  visited.  There  will 
be  a  general  discussion  on  reforestation,  its  commer- 
cial practicability,  methods  and  costs;  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  logging  improvements,  slash  disposal 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  cars  will  then  be 
taken  to  Grand 'Mere,  Avhere  the  members  and  guests 
will  pass  the  night.  The  following  day  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Laurentide  at  Grand 'Mere,  and  the  nurs- 
eries and  plantations  at  Proulx  will  be  visited,  and 
the  cars  will  then  proceed  to  Three  Rivers  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  afternoon  trains  for  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  this  meeting, 
and  good  results  are  expected  from  it. 


AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TEXTBOOK 
FUND. 

During  the  week  of  May  24,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary 
of  the  ( 'Ommittee  on  Vocational  Education  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  has  deposited  Avith  the  treasurer 
of  the  Technical  Association  the  following  sums  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Vocational  Education  Fund : 

Previously  acknowledged  .$1,875.00 

Stratlimore  Paper  Company   125.00 

Hammermill  Paper  Company  .  .    .  .  100.00 
NcAV  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Com- 
pany  50.00 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company  26.38 

Total  $2,176.38 


The  flesh  side  is  not  liable  to  crack,  as  the  grain 
sometimes  Avill  do  Avhen  the  belt  is  old,  hence  it  is 
better  to  crimp  the  grain  than  to  stretch  it. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
R-0  German  industry  and  the  War.  (L'industne 
allemande  et  la  Guerre),  (^hiniie  &  Industrie,  1,  pp. 
15')-2:iH  (1!)18).— The  authors  show  in  detail  what 
means  were  employed  for  supplyin*,'  these  needs  in 
each  of  the  principal  German  industries.  It  is  evident 
from  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  methods  used,  that  the 
German  chemists  have  not  made  any  important  new- 
discoveries;  they  have  made  the  very  most,  industrial- 
ly, of  many  reactions  which  had  barely  passed  the  ex- 
perimental" stafjes  when  war  was  declared.  To  sup- 
ply the  enormously  increased  demand  for  alcohol, 
recourse  was  had  to  molasses  (which  was  used  to  a 
relatively  small  extent  before  the  war),  beets,  sugar. 
A  large  number  of  sulphite  plants  produced  it  from 
their  waste  liquors,  and  though  certain  difficulties 
were  experienced  the  process  was,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessful. A  certain  amount  was  obtained  from  saw- 
dust by  hydrolysing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
pressure  of  about  7  atmospheres;  but  this  process  was 
not  very  extensively  used.  Alcohol  was  also  obtained 
from  calcium  carbide,  but  this  process  was  not  greatly 
used  both  because  hydro-electric  power  is  not 
over  plentiful  in  Germany,  and  also  because  that 
country  requires  very  large  quantities  of  car- 
bide for  the  manufacture  of  acetylene.  In  August, 
1914,  Germany  was  cut  off  from  one  of  its  important 
sources  of  wood,  Russia;  but  by  the  invasion  of  Po- 
land, Lithuania  and  Courland,  she  soon  more  than 
made  up  for  early  losses.  The  pulp  industry  was 
strained  to  its  utmost  capacity,  for  it  had  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  army  for  nitro-cellulose  and  of  the 
civil  population  for  textiles,  besides  furnishing  a  cat- 
tle-feed and  supplying  the  country  with  paper.  This 
was  accomplished  only  by  considerable  importations 
of  Scandinavian  pulp.  Substances  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  cellulose,  such  as  straw,  sawdust  or 
woodpulp,  have  for  the  most  part  little  or  no  nutritive 
value.  By  suitable  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  they 
are  rendered  much  more  highly  digestible,  and  have 
been  largely  used  in  Germany  as  fodder.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  the  same  results  by  substi- 
tuting hydrochloric  or  organic  acids  for  caustic  soda; 
but  so  far  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  authors  discuss  the  problems  facing  both  the 
French  and  the  German  industries  after  the  war,  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  by  the  former  if  they 
hope  to  compete  successfully  on  the  world  markets. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-8.  Improvements  to  the  production  of  aniline 
black  on  vegetable  fibres.  (Perfectionnements  ap- 
portes  a  la  production  de  noir  d 'aniline  sur  les  fibres 
textiles  vegetables).  French  patent  No.  489,601,  grant- 
ed to  the  Calico  Printers'  Association  and  E.  A.  Four- 
neaux,  England,  Feb.  25,  1919.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  91, 
(1919), — This  patent  covers  a  process  for  producing 
aniline  black  on  vegetable  fibres,  which  is  char- 
terised  by  the  use  of  special  mixtures  of  aniline  or 
its  homoiogues,  acid,  oxidizer,  thickener  and  eataly- 
ser.— A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Safety  Paper.  E.  E.  Schmidt,  U.  S.  A.  P. 
1,269,863.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  p.  324,  1919.— Pa- 
per coated  with  a  composition  containing  sodium  or 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  sodium  or  potassium  iodide, 
glycerine,  ox-gall,  tapioca  flour,  and  caustic  soda. — 
A.'  P.-C. 

M-4.  Cast  iron  pulleys  versus  steel  pulleys.  (Poul- 
ies  en  fonte  et  poulies  en  acier.)  La  Papier,  22,  p. 
51,  (1919).^ — Cast  iron  resists   »\'ell  against  compres- 


sion, but  not  so  well  against  tention;  steel  resists 
equally  well  in  both  cases,  its  co-efficient  of  resist- 
ance being  higher  in  both  cases.  Cast  iron  is  much 
more  brittle  than  steel.  A  deformed  steel  pulley  can 
be  repaired,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  repair  a 
broken  cast  iron  pulley.  When  working  at  high 
speeds  the  cast  iron  pulley  is  much  more  likely  to 
break  from  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force  than  steel 
pulleys.  Moreover  steel  puUej's  are  from  40-60  per 
cent  lighter  than  cast  iron  pulleys  of  same  diameter, 
and  consequently  absorb  less  power.  Steel  pulleys 
are  generally  made  in  two  pieces,  cast  iron  pulleys 
in  one ;  hence  the  former  are  much  more  easily  set 
up  or  replaced.  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  iron  on 
cooling,  cast  iron  is  nearly  always  subjected  to  inter- 
nal stresses,  especially  at  the  junction  of  the  arras 
and  rim,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  expansion  due  to 
the  heat  of  faction.  After  a  cast  iron  pulley  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time,  the  belts  slip  more  than  on  a 
steel  pulley.  When  pulleys  move  at  very  high  speeds 
the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  appreciable,  and  it 
is  smaller  in  the  case  of  steel  pulleys.  Cast  iron  pul- 
leys can  be  very  easily  and  quickly  turned  out.  Pul- 
leys with  very  wide  rims  or  very  small  diameters  are 
much  more  easilv  made  of  ca.st  iron  than  of  .steel. — 
A.  P.-C. 

N-4.  Oil  separator  for  boiler  feed  water.  (L'eau 
d'alimentation  des  chaudieres.)  Le  Papier  22,  p.  53, 
(1919). —  ('ondensed  steam  from  an  engine  always 
contains  small  quantities  of  oil  from  the  cylinder. 
This  oil  had  defied  all  efforts  at  filtration,  for  it  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  minute  globules  less  than  0.001  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  consequently  it  passed  through  the 
closest  filters.  By  subjecting  the  condensed  steam  to 
an  electric  current  at  110  volts,  the  emulsified  oil 
globules  are  agglomerated,  and  can  then  be  filtered 
out.— A.  P.-C. 

N-7.  Hydro-electric  resources  of  France.  (Les 
forces  hydro-electriques  de  la  France).  Le  Papier.  22, 
p.  84,  (1919). — The  total  hydraulic  power  in  France 
is  estimated  at  9  million  H.P.,  of  which  800,000  were 
being  used  in  1914;  in  1918  this  had  increased  to  1.- 
500,000  ;^while  in  the  same  period  the  invested  capital 
had  increased  from  400  to  1,500  million  francs.  The 
energy  is  utilised  for  the  production  of  electric  steel, 
elestrolytic  iron,  ferro-alloys,  aluminum,  copper,  zinc, 
rare  metals,  chromium,  tungsten,  manganese,  silico- 
manganese,  nitrogen  products,  chlorine,  caustic  soda, 
phosphorus,  carborundum,  etc.  The  pulp  and  paper 
industries  absorb  about  30,000  H.P.,  and  the  textile 
industries  20,000.— A.  P.-C. 

N-0.  Sources  of  mechanical  energy.  (Electricity, 
Steam,  Gas  or  Oil).  (Choix  du  mode  de  production 
de  I'energie  mecanique — energie  electrique,  machine 
a  vapeur,  morteur  a  gaz,  ou  moteur  Diesel  a  essence.) 
L'Usine,  through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  52  (1919).— Ow- 
ing to  the  low  efficiency  of  small  steam  engines,  small 
mills  which  do  not  require  steam  for  other  purposes 
than  generating  mechanical  energy,  should  use  elec 
trical  energy,  even  at  a  relatively  high  cost  per  unit. 
Should  electrical  energy  not  be  available,  gas  or  fuel 
oil  should  be  used.  Promising  results  have  been  ob- 
tained in  attempts  to  utili.se  the  heat  of  flue  gases, 
but  so  far  these  are  applicable  only  to  large  plants 
A  gas  engine  is  a  more  delicate  piece  of  machinery 
than  a  steam  engine,  but  the  maintenance  charges  are 
much  lower.  Teh  Diesel  engine  requires  but  little 
room  ,and  can  easily  be  run  bv  anv  good  engineer. — 
A.  P.-C. 
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P.  B.  Wilson,  of  Sault  Ste.  Mai'ie,  who  is  vice-px'esi- 
dent  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  aud  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, spent  the  past  few  days  in  Toronto.  He  attended 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  nurses  of  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  which  his  daughter,  Miss  Doreen  Wil- 
son, received  her  diploma. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  advertising  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  berths  in  the  districts  of  Al- 
goma,  Sudbury  and  Nipissing,  cosisting  of  ten  town- 
ships in  all,  the  right  to  cut  red  and  white  pine  timber, 
the  tenders  to  be  received  by  Hon.  G.  Howard  Fergu- 
son, Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  up  to  July 
16th  next. 

There  have  lately  been  printed  and  distributed  to 
members  of  the  trade,  the  trade  customs  of  the  Tissue 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
and  also  the  Canadian  Box  Board  Trade  Customs  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

The  many  friends  of  R.  S.  Waldie,  president  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  are  congratulating 
him  on  his  appointment  as  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Cawthra  Mulock  of  Toronto.  Frank  A.  Rolph, 
of  Rolph,  Clark,  Stone,  Limited,  lithographers  and  en- 
gravers, Toronto,  has  also  been  added  to  the  Board 
of  the  Imperial  Bank  taking  the  place  of  the  late  Hon. 
W.  J.  Hanna.  Mr.  Rolph  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Board  at  Washington  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Tor- 
onto Housing  Committee. 

W.  J.  Sheppard,  of  Waubashene,  Ont.,  vice-president 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Eastern  Theatres,  Limited,  Tor- 
onto, capitalized  at  $1,800,000,  Avho  will  erect  a  new 
moving  picture  and  vaudeville  house  on  Yonge  street, 
Toronto,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,500,  which  Avill  be 
the  largest  theatre  in  the  city. 

George  R.  Gray,  woods  superintendent  of  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  spent  a  fcAV  days  in 
Toronto  last  week  on  business.  He  reports  that,  owing 
to  the  high  water  caused  by  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
the  company's  supply  of  pulpwood  has  been  coming 
down  the  streams  in  splendid  shape  and  driving  con- 
ditions were  never  better. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Canfield  Paper 
Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Avas  in  Montreal  last 
Aveek,  calling  upon  the  trade. 

Alfred  Phillips,  noAv  of  the  Phillips  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, formerly  of  firm  of  Barkwell-Phillips  Co.,  of  that 
city,  Avas  in  Toronto  recently  calling  upon  the  trade. 
The  name  of  the  latter  house  is  noAv  the  BarkAvell 
Paper  Co. 

George  Crosier,  of  the  firm  of  Henry  &  Leigh  Slater, 
Limited,  paper  makers,  Manchester,  Eng.,  was  in  Tor- 
onto last  Aveek  on  business  and  called  upon  many  Can- 
adian customers. 

John  ]\Tartin,  of  Winnipeg,  after  spending  several 
days  in  Toronto,  left  recently  for  the  Avest  and  Avill 
spend  some  time  camping  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg until  his  health  is  completely  restored. 


Lieut.-Col.  W.  W.  Burland,  of  Montreal,  who  is 
Avidely  knoAvn  in  Canadian  paper  circles  from  his  long 
association  with  the  trade,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  Canadian  Bisley  team  in  England. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  selected  marksmen  from  Can- 
adian areas  are  noAV  attending  the  Bisley  eliminating 
trials. 

There  Avas  unveiled  in  the  Necropolis  cemetery,  Tor- 
onto, last  Aveek,  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  William  B.  Prescott,  President  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  of  North  America  from  1891  to 
1898.  The  splendid  monument  Avas  purchased  by  sub- 
scription of  the  international  members.  The  late  Mr. 
Prescott  Avas  born  near  Toronto  and  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printing  trade  in  the  old  Canada  Presbyterian 
office,  Toronto,  and  later  Avorked  on  the  city  dailies. 
To  him  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion of  apprentices  in  the  printing  trade,  he  being  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  in  technical  education  for  the 
craft.  Another  of  his  great  achievements  was  in  carry- 
ing over  the  printing  trades  through  the  crisis  that 
occurred  when  the  typesetting  machines  began  to  be 
introduced  in  the  offices.  Mr.  Prescott  died  in  Chi- 
cago in  1916  where  he  was  manager  of  the  Sheppard 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Instructional 
Course  of  the  International  Union.  He  initiated  the 
Toronto  Union  in  1883. 

The  Hydro  Electric  PoAver  Commission  has  taken 
over  the  electric  plant  and  transformer  station  from 
James  Battle,  of  Thorold,  Ont.,  and  the  price  paid  Avas 
$100,000  in  four  per  cent  bonds.  It  is  understood  that 
the  town  will  take  over  the  plant.  This  will  be  good 
ncAvs  to  the  industries  in  Thorold,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  complaining  of  late  of  shortage  in  poAver. 
Mr.  Battle  had  a  twenty-six  year  contract  Avith  the 
Ontario  Power  Co.,  and  supplied  a  number  of  indus- 
tries and  private  consumers.  He  has  always  been  a 
great  booster  for  Thorold  and  Avas  instrumental  as 
industrial  commissioner  for  a  number  of  years  in  in- 
ducing a  number  of  pulp  and  paper  plants  to  locate 
in  that  busy  toAvn. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  manager  of  operation  for 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  Avas  in  Toronto  recently  on  business. 

The  job  and  book  printers  of  Toronto  have  entered 
into  a  ncAV  arrangement  with  their  employees  for  an 
increase  in  wages  of  $8  a  Aveek,  making  the  regular 
wage  $32.  The  number  of  Avorking  hours  remain  the 
same  as  formerly — forty-eight  a  AA'eek.  The  .iob  print- 
ters  Avill,  hoAvever,  get  a  forty-four  hour  Aveek  in  May, 
3921,  through  an  agreement  made  by  the  Master  Print- 
ers of  America  AA'ith  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Lloyd  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Mission  in 
London,  Eng.,  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  busi- 
ness men  this  Aveek  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Tor- 
onto Board  of  Trade.  He  spoke  on  "Canada's  Trade 
Development"  and  particularly  pointed  out  the  ex- 
cclleiit  openings  and  A-ide  demand  for  Canadian  lum- 
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Ih'I',  jijhI  pnper  ])rodiU!ts  in  wliich  he  felt  a  ;rreat 

overseas  trade  would  be  developed  in  the  neai-  future. 

Rrifradier-Oeiieral  J.  P>.  White,  of  Montreal,  who  is 
liead  of  the  woods  and  saw  mill  department  of  the 
Kiordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  in  France, 
spent  a  fcAv  days  in  Toronto  receiitly  on  business  and 
reports  that  business  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  Chabot,  of  the  Ilaniinerniill  Paper  Co.,  Eric, 
i'a..  Avas  iji  Toronto  lately  calling?  upon  the  trade. 

Owing  to  the  general  industrial  situation,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  a  large  number  of  the  officers 
ami  members  to  attend,  the  sixty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  Toronto  this  week,  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely.  It  is  probable  the  gathering  will  take 
place  in  Toronto  during  September. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Smith,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Sher- 
brooke  Record,  is  back  from  France.  He  went  over 
with  the  117th  Battalion  early  in  1916,  and  was  later 
with  the  R.  A.  F.,  and  then  with  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation. 

One  machine  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  at  Cap. 
Madeleine,  P.Q.,  has  been  shut  down  recently,  due  to 
the  breaking  of  a  shaft. 

At  the  annvuil  meeting  of  Price  P>ros.  &  Co.,  J. 
Leonard  Apedaile  was  appointed  managing  director. 
From  the  "Tickler"  it  is  learned  that  No.  5  digester 
has  practically  all  been  delivered  at  the  mill  and  erec- 
tion is  going  forw^ard  rapidly.  R.  P.  Greig  has  begun 
his  duties  as  night  superintendent  of  the  paper  mills. 

The  woodroom  of  Price  P>ros  <^  Co..  started  operating 
in  fidl  for  the  season  on  April  29th.  Although  the 
weather  was  cold  and  wet,  quite  satisfactorv  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  opening  days.  "When  full 
production  is  reached,  which  should  be  very  shortly,  it 
is  expected  that  1,200  cords  will  be  prepared  daily  from 
the  employment  of  about  45  men. 

IT.  E.  Ball,  manager  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  is  spending  his  holidays  at  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City.  He  is  expected  back  in  harness  this 
week. 

The  Eraser  Companies'  Sulphite  pulp  mill  at  Ed- 
muuston,  N.B.,  is  down  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
change  over  the  bleach  system  and  to  provide  addition- 
al sewage  facilities.  The  power  development  is  nearly 
finished,  giving  about* 3,000  H.P. 

Almy,  Van  Gordon  and  Evans  arc  conducting  com- 
plaints of  interest  to  paper  makers  against  the  Direc- 
tor of  Railroads,  Walter  D.  Hines,  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  One  is  in  behalf  of  the 
Waste  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  who  have 
had  to  load  freight  in  New  York  that  should  have  been 
inspected,  checked,  and  placed  in  cars  by  the  carrier, 
asking  that  the  several  railroads  involved  be  command- 
ed to  perform  such  service  and  to  pay  the  complain- 
ants a  reasonable  reparation  for  handling  and  lighter- 
age. The  other  case  is  the  complaint  of  John  Richard- 
son &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  others  for  excess  freight 
rates  charged  in  China  clay,  etc.,  because  of  unreason- 
able allowances  for  lighterage.  In  each  case  it  is  claim- 
ed that  defendant  has  violated  the  Federal  Control 
Act.  Complainants  expect  to  win  in  each  case,  both 
of  which  -were  ably  handled  by  counsel  for  each  con- 
testant. 

It  is  stated  that  all  deferred  dividends  will  be  paid 
off  by  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


GOING  ON  AT  GRAND  MERE. 

Le  Digesteur  says :— Mr.  Crooker  has  returned  from 
England  and  it  is  our  opinion  from  what  we  have  seen 
that  he  just  simply  walked  in  and  selected  any  of  the 
real  board  orders  that  John  Bull  happened  to  have 
on  his  books.  That  heavy  rumbling  noise  that  you 
hear  occasionally  is  the  cardboard  machine  making  up 
these  oi'ders  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  tons  daily. 

With  the  installation  of  the  new  moisture  testing 
system  on  the  news  machines,  the  moisture  content  in 
paper  has  been  increased  1  per  cent.  This,  in  addition 
to  effecting  an  appreciable  saving  in  stock,  improves 
the  running  qualities  and  surface  of  the  paper.  Please 
do  not  confuse  this  with  the  proverbial  system  of 
"watering  the  stock"  as  it  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  this  universal  pastime. 

Mr.  H.  Morrow  has  gone  to  Grand  Falls.  New 
foundland,  where  he  has  accepted  a  position. 

New  Pulp  Washing  System. 

Digester  Number  1  has  been  tempoi-arily  shut  down 
to  allow  the  placing  of  a  new  tile  bottom  in  the  blow- 
pit.  This  will  make  three  blowpits  with  tile  bottoms, 
and  it  is  planned  to  eventually  have  tile  in  all  six, 
instead  of  the  wooden  bottom,  as  it  present.  The  tile 
have  the  advantage  of  losing  less  stock  while  draininir 
because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  perforations.  It  is 
found  that  the  upkeep  cost  of  tile  and  wood  bottoms 
is  practically  the  same. 

We  believe  that  the  high  pressure  system  of  wash- 
ing the  stock  in  the  blowpits  deserves  mention.  For- 
merly the  washing  Avas  done  by  four  men  Avorking  from 
the  top  with  streams  of  Avater.  and  1%  hours  Avere 
required  to  wash  each  pit.  With  the  neAv  method  the 
time  is  reduced  to  1  hour,  and  can  be  done  in  less  if 
necessary.  Only  two  men  are  needed  to  do  the  work 
of  the  former  four.  As  this  Avas  shift  work  it  is  a 
saving  of  six  men  for  the  24  hours. 

The  mechanism  of  the  system  is  as  follows:  A  short 
distance  above  the  false  bottom  of  the  pits  are  placed 
13  nozzles  spaced  equally  around  the  outside  and  di- 
rected toward  the  centre  of  the  pit.  The  nozzles  on  the 
side  of  the  pit  farther  away  from  the  outlets  are  made 
larger,  Avhich  drives  the  stock  out.  These  nozzles  are 
supplied  Avith  Avater  from  a  special  pump  which  giA-es 
about  58  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch.  The  outlets 
from  the  pits  were  made  large  and  now  Avhen  the 
stock  in  the  pit  is  well  Avashed  the  Avater  is  turned  on 
and  the  stock  is  moving  on  its  way  to  the  screen  room 
and  finally  the  paper  mill  in  short  order. 

The  money  saAniisr  of  this  system  is  no  mean  item 
either.  The  cost  of  installation  Avas  $0,500.  The  saving 
effected  amounts  to  s|54.000  a  year,  or  61  p.c.  on  the 
investment.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  innova- 
tion made  in  the  department  for  some  time. 


Clarence  Hillsmith.  of  Boston,  Mass..  has  been  ap- 
pointed managing  director  of  the  ^lattagami  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co. 

It  is  possible  to  effect  quite  a  saving  by  using  easket.s 
cut  from  sulphite  laps  instead  of  rubber  on  the  dieester 
cover  unions. 

Larcre  scale  trials  made  at  the  Titacrhur  Paper  ^lills  j 
('Ben<TalV  haAn*n<T  shOAvn  that  bamboo  pulp  is  snitabl" 
fnr  pTiVinor  hicrh  oualitA-  paner.  the  goA^ernment  of 
Bunnah  has   granted  concessions  for  the  cutting  of 
bnmboos  for  this  purpose.  | 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  June  2. — Business  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
liuL  continues  good  and  in  spite  of  the  industrial  un- 
rest and  general  strike  situations  which  prevail  in  a 
large  number  of  trades,  the  paper  mill  and  piilp  plants 
are  moving  along  steadily.  General  agitation  has  been 
in  progress  for  an  eight  hour  day.  The  workers  in  the 
paper  industry  have  enjoyed  this  boon  in  some  plants 
for  several  years  owing  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
three  tour  system.  Nearly  all  mills  have  recently  put 
the  plan  in  operation.  Some  book  niills  are  rushed  to 
the  limit  with  orders.  They  report  that  jobbers,  who 
were  hanging  back,  have  started  in  to  place  large  con- 
tracts realizing  there  will  be  no  drop  in  price  and  are 
getting  eager  regarding  deliveries.  There  appears  to 
be  an  undercurrent  of  opinion  in  the  trade  that  book 
and  writing  papers  will  advance.  Owing  to  everything 
else  going  up  in  price  it  is  not  expected,  in  view  of  the 
general  situation,  that  quotations  for  paper  can  stand 
still.  One  cause  that  is  destined  to  contribute  to  higher 
values  in  paper  is  that  not  as  much  peeled  pulpwood 
is  being  taken  out  by  settlers  as  last  year.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  three  reasons,  one  being  that  the 
companies  are  not  anxious  to  make  any  fixed  prices 
owing  to  uncertainty  of  conditions ;  another  is  that  set- 
tlers in  the  absence  of  a  fixed  price  for  their  product 
are  hanging  back  and  the  third  and  last  reason  is 
that  the  rains  have  filled  up  the  swamps  and  low  lying 
ground  and  made  cutting  in  many  cases  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  One  leading  pulpwood  operator  in 
iinrthAvestern  Ontario,  who  has  taken  out  a  great  deal 
of  pulpwood  in  the  past,  states  that  he  did  not  cut  any 
last  season  and  he  thinks  the  cost  of  taking  out  the 
wood  has  reached  the  highest  point  ever  attained.  The 
price  paid  by  one  Ontario  firm  for  peeled  pulpAvood, 
on  board  cars,  run  from  .'}?10  to  $13  a  cord  depending 
on  freight  rates  to  point  of  destination.  More  and 
more  buyers  are  anxious  to  purchase  peeled  wood  due 
to  the  saving  in  freight  as  the  latter  is  a  big  item  at 
the  present  time  and  may  go  still  higher. 

On  the  newsprint  question.  Controller  Pringle  sticks 
by  his  figure  of  .$69  per  ton  having  consideration  for 
the  heavy  costs  of  productiou  and  the  making  of  rea- 
sonable profits  by  the  firms.    The  final  argument  in 


the  appeal  entered  by  the  publishers  before  the  tribunal 
of  judges  will  be  heard  in  -Ottawa  this  week,  but  it  is 
felt  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  price.  One  of  the 
larger  Toronto  dailies  has  increased  its  advertising 
rates  materially  in  order  to  take  care  of  advancing 
costs  for  materials,  wages,  etc.  There  was  a  reduction 
in  tissue  and  toilet  papers  some  time  ago  owing  to  var- 
ious contributing  factors,  but  during  the  past  week 
there  went  into  effect  an  increase.  The  discount  on 
toilet  papers,  in  car  load  lots,  has  been  restored  to  25, 
20  and  19,  whereas  it  was  30,  20  and  10.  There  has 
been  an  advance  of  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  on  tissues 
and  the  mills  are  far  behind  in  their  orders. 

The  pulp  market  is  gradually  improving  and  manu- 
facturers are  looking  forward  to  export  trade  reports 
from  across  the  border  indicate  increased  requisitioms 
and  from  now  on  there  should  be  a  perceptible  im- 
provement in  conditions.  The  worst  has  passed  and  fu- 
ture buying  will  soon  take  care  of  all  surplus  stocks 
on  hand.  That  there  is  firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  indiistries  is  evidenced  by  the 
strength  of  the  stock  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto 
exchanges  and  the  underwriting  of  various  securities. 
One  leading  firm  which  has  underwritten  the  bonds 
of  leading  companies,  is  advertising  in  large  newspaper 
space  its  reasons  for  backing  pulp  and  paper  enter- 
prises and  points  out  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  exports  in  pulp  and  paper  were  nearly  double  of 
what  they  were  two  years  ago.  It  adds  that  such  ij] 
vestments  are  safe,  profitable  and  patriotic  and  to- 
day of  all  Canada's  manufactui'ing  export  industries, 
pulp  and  paper  is  the  largest. 

As  a  result  of  an  important  conference  held  with 
Lloyd  Harris,  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  in 
Ottawa  by  piilp  and  paper  manufacturers,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  hold  a  special  general  meeting  this  Aveek  to  consider 
the  apDointment  of  an  overseas  representative  Avho 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  offers 
of  tonnage  and  keep  Canadian  firms  posted  on  just 
what  is  going  on.  In  this  respect  the  paper  industry 
will  be  following  the  example  set  by  white  pine  lumber 
manufacturers  of  Ontario  who  have  had  a  duly  quali- 
fied commissioner  in  London  for  several  Aveeks  doing 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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propaganda  work.  He  reports  th.it  his  reception  1ms 
been  most  cordial  and  he  finds  everywhere  a  great 
interest  in  all  things  Canadian.  His  preliminary  re- 
port, made  a  few  days  ago,  is  full  of  encouragement 
and  bears  out  just  what  the  pulp  and  paper  men  are 
up  against — the  need  of  increased  ocean  transportation 
facilities  and  lower  freight  rates.  However,  he  docs 
not  despair  on  this  point  and  fully  expects  that  during 
the  present  month  and  succeeding  ones,  conditions  will 
appreciably  improve  as  nearly  all  the  soldiers  from 
overseas  are  now  home,  and  large  cargo  spaces  are 
likely  to  be  released. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  building  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try this  year  by  reason  of  the  uucertain  labor  element 
and  the  hope  that  steel  and  other  structural  uiaterial 
may  come  down  in  price.  It  is  felt  that  equipment 
may  also  take  a  drop.  At  least,  several  firms  which 
have  been  considering  extensions  are  of  the  opinion 
that  waiting  another  year  will  do  no  harm  at  any  rate. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Kipawa  plant  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  ('o.,  and  over  a  thousand  men  are  on  the  pay 
roll.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  several  workmen's 
houses  by  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  at  Cap  de  Made- 
leine, Que.  The  dwellings  Avill  be  of  frame  construc- 
tion, the  foundations  being  of  concrete.  All  the  houses 
have  basements,  bath  rooms,  electric  light  and  are 
heated  by  a  hot  water  system.  There  are  four  stand- 
ard units  being  used,  four  rooms,  five  rooms  and  six 
rooms.  A  school  house  will  also  be  erected.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  workers,  built  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  them  to 
be  rented  at  a  figure  within  the  means  of  the  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  company  some  return  on 
their  investment. 

Several  meetings  in  the  interest  of  safety  work, 
which  were  to  have  been  held  during  the  present  week 
among  employees  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been 
postponed  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  prevailing  hot 
weather  and  other  causes.  However,  preparations  are 
going  ahead  to  resume  these  educative  and  interesting 
gatherings  in  the  near  future. 

There  has  gone  into  effect  an  advance  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  coated  boards  and  blanks,  and  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  another  increase  in  the  near  future. 


Curi-ent  quotations  are  : — 
Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  .  .   .  .$3.52V2 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.80 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ....$3,921/2 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1   ..$9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2  $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2  $9  75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No    8   $S.2-' 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3  $8.75 

Ledgers  18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds  IdV^c 

Light  tinted  bonds  I4V2C 

Dark  tinted  bonds  16e 

White  "Wrappings  $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (M.F.)  12y2C  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1  $12.25 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2    $11.25 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3  $10.50 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  ..  ..$12.50  to  $14.00 
Grey  Browns  $5.25 
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Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)  13c  up 

F'ibre  .$7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila  $6.00 

Unglazed  kraft  $9,00 

Glazed  kraft  $9.00 

Ti.ssues,  bleached  $1.35  to  $1.90 

Tissues  (unbleached  sulphite)  $1.25  to  $1.75 

Tissues,  cap,  per  ream  $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila,  per  ream  90c  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof  15c 

Bleached  grea.se  proof  19c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  22c. 

Bleached  white  glassine  22c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  8c. 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)  35  per  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft  271/2  and  10  per  cent. 

Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent 

Gusset  bags  (manila)   35  and  15  per  cent 

Straw  board  $63.00 

Chip  board  $63.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $67. .50 

Filled  wood  board  $83.00 

News  board  $80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board  .$90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  .  .    .  .$87.50 

Pulp  folding  board  $95.00 

Jute  board.  No.  3  .$63.00 

Tag  board  $120.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $115.00  to  $130.00 

Grey  folding  board   $115.00 

Pasted  board  $95.00 


*For  Canada  only. 

X  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  .$26.00  to  $29.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $65.00  to  $70.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $85.00  to  .$90.00 

Sulphite  bleached  $100.00  to  $105.00 

Sulphate  $80.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  31. — While  no  important  change.' 
have  developed,  the  market  for  paper  has  ruled  firm 
this  week  and  from  all  quarters  have  come  reports  of 
increasing  activity.  Consumers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  freely  in  the  market  for  fresh  sup- 
plies and  have  absorbed  comparatively  large  quantities 
of  paper  at  firm  prices.  Indications  are  that  mills 
are  running  at  greater  capacity  than  at  any  time  since 
last  fall,  and,  judging  from  the  reports  received,  most 
r)f  them  arc  booking  orders  which  will  soon  necessitate 
increasing  their  output  to  an  even  larger  extent.  ^ 

While  Ihe  export  market  is  still  far  from  brisk,  I 
members  of  the  trade  say  that  substantially  more  busi- 
ness is  being  secured,  and  it  can  be  accurately  said 
that  there  is  a  larger  movement  of  various  kinds  of 
paper  abroad  at  present  then  possibly  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  Foreign 
buyers  apparently  have  come  to  realize  that  further 
drops  in  prices  are  unlikely,  and  are  purchasing  in 
heavier  volume  though  still  pursuing  a  cautious  pol- 
icy, generally  confining  their  orders  to  amounts  ac- 
tually needed. 
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Newsprint  is  iiioviii<,'  in  a  consistent  way  and  in  larf?o 
vohinie.  The  resninption  of  operations  at  the  mills  of 
the  leadinp:  producer  this  week  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  demand;  if  anything?,  buyers  have  been  more 
anxious  for  fresh  supplies.  This  probably  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  while  production  was  curtained,  stocks 
of  many  consumers  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  point, 
so  that  buyers  have  come  actively  in  the  market  this 
week  for  pai)er  with  which  to  replenish  their  depleted 
lu)ldinp:s.  Prices  are  stronf?,  anTi  manufacturers  arc 
hesitant  about  acceptin*?  orders  for  large  tonnages  for 
future  delivery.  One  leading  producer  is  known  to 
have  refused  to  quote  a  month  ahead  on  GOO  tons 
wanted  for  export,  owing  to  labor  conditions  and  the 
uncei-taiiity  suiTounding  the  future. 

P>ook  papers  are  actively  sought  and  prices  arc 
strongly  maintained.  The  majority  of  mills  are  run- 
ning full,  aiul  authoritative  factors  in  the  trade  assert 
that  about  all  that  is  required  to  advance  prices  is  a 
sliglitly  larger  demand.  There  is  at  present  a  suf- 
ficient demand  to  absorb  virtually  the  entire  output, 
and  should  buyers  increase  the  volume  of  their  orders, 
there  seems  little  question  that  the  competition  for 
supplies  would  soon  run  prices  up.  Tissues  are  steady 
and  in  fair  demand.  No.  1  white  tissue  is  quoted  at 
90  cents  to  ^1^1. 00,  while  No.  2  white  and  manila  tissue 
are  selling  at  between  80  and  90  cents.  Wrai)|)ing 
yjapers  are  souglit  in  better  volume  and  at  firm  prices. 
Fine  papers  are  moving  in  steadily  increasing  quan- 
tity and  prices  tend  sharply  upward.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  boiul  and  ledger  papers  is  mounting,  raw 
material  being  costlier  than  heretofore,  and  manu- 
facturers say  they  are  com])elled  to  get  higher  prices 
for  their  product  in  order  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

The  board  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are  rather 
easy.  Demand  has  improved  to  a  slight  extent  this 
week,  but  box  makers  and  other  consumers  are  still 
buying  in  hand  to  mouth  fashion,  and  most  mills  are 
badly  in  need  of  business.  Quotations  are  nominally 
maintained  at  a  basis  of  around  $40  per  ton  for  chip 
board,  hut  indications  are  purchases  can  be  effected 
in  some  directions  at  lower  prices. 

Groundwood. — The  market  for  mechanically  ground- 
wood  is  holding  its  OAvn,  although  the  situation  on  the 
whole  is  mai-ked  by  quietness.  Sales  are  being  accom- 
f)lished,  of  eour.se,  but  consumers  are  absorbing  only 
limited  tonnages  of  pulp,  and  aggregate  offerings  are 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  grinders  usually  have  large  surplus  supplies  on 
haiul,  and  uiuler  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  prices  tend  to  show  weakness.   Around  $25  to  $26 


per  ton  at  the  pro<l iicing  mill  is  the  price  generally 
named  on  Xo.  1  groundwood  in  the  east. 

Chemical  Pulp.— A  fairly  good  business  has  been 
done  this  week  in  chemical  pulps.  Consumers  have 
been  in  the  market  for  moderate  amounts  of  domestic 
fibre,  and  occasional  sales  of  limited  quantities  of  spot 
foreign  pulp  have  been  reported.  Prices  on  the  latter 
seem  inclined  to  advance.  During  the  past  few  month.s 
importers  have  been  gradually  liquidating  their  dock 
and  warehouse  stocks  until  now  there  is  a  very  small 
supply  to  be  had  on  this  .side,  and  with  replacement 
costs  considerably  beyond  the  prices  ruling  on  spot 
pulp,  .sellers  are  becoming  more  insistent  in  their  de- 
mands for  liigher  prices.  Domestic  unbleached  sul- 
I)liite  of  newsprint  quality  is  selling  at  $65  to  $70  per 
ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  while  domestic  easy  bleaching  sul- 
phite is  quoted  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents  a  pound  and 
bleached  sulphite  at  around  5.50  cents.  Soda  pulp 
is  freely  sought  and  is  firmly  priced  at  $85  to  $90  a  ton, 
with  very  few  manufacturers  offering.  Kraft,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  weak  and  in  little  call. 

Rags. — The  rag  market  displays  a  decidedly  more 
active  complexion.  Con.sumers  are  in  evidence  as  buy- 
ers in  larger  numbers  than  for  a  long  time,  and  sup- 
plies are  being  absorbed  with  freedom  and  at  higher 
prices.  Substantial  advances  have  been  recorded  on 
several  clas.ses  of  stock,  and  sellers  are  now  pursuing 
a  cautions  policy  in  accepting  further  orders,  claim- 
ing that  the  scarcity  is  becoming  more  acute  and  that 
it  costs  them  more  to  replace  the  stock  moved.  No.  1 
repacked  white  rags  are  said  to  have  sold  in  the  local 
market  this  week  at  as  high  as  8  cents  a  pound.  If 
transactions  Avere  actually  made  at  this  price,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  rags  involved  were  of  choice 
grade,  for  other  dealers  are  offering  good  quality  pack- 
ing of  white  rags  at  around  6.50  cents  delivered  mills. 
Repa'cked  thirds  and  blues  are  bringing  4  cents  a  pound 
in  sales  to  mills,  while  roofing  stock  is  moving  briskly 
at  a  price  basis  of  about  2  cents  f.o.b.  New  York.  Felt 
manufacturers  are  among  the  most  active  buyers  oi 
rags  at  present,  and  few  lots  of  satinets  placed  in  thi^ 
market  within  reasonable  price  bounds  remain  Ion? 
uiudisorbed. 

Paper  Stock. — A  slightly  better  demand  has  pre- 
vailed for  waste  paper  this  week,  and  the  market  has 
been  characterized  by  a  livelier  tone.  Consumers, 
however,  have  continued  to  restrict  their  purchases  to  j 
an  apparent  degree,  and  demand  at  best  has  failed  to  ' 
assume  large  enough  proportions  to  take  care  of  all  the 
supply  available.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  low 
grades,  which  continue  rather  weak  in  price.    No.  1 
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mixod  paper  ooinnnands  no  more  than  40  eents  per 
liimdred  pounds  I'.o.l).  New  York,  while  numerous  sales 
have  been  uiade  at,  lower  rif-furcs.  J^'olded  news  is  sell- 
iM<r  at,  ail  average  priee  of  50  ceiits  New  York;  over- 
issue news  is  worth  in  the  Jieighborhood  of  85c.  New 
York,  aiid  white  blank  jiews  about  $1.00.  Tfic  most 
generally  sought  grade  i'or  the  moment  is  i'lat  stoek. 
Hook  mills  are  freely  inquiring  for  supplies  and  ship- 
pers are  disposi)ig  of  all  the  books  and  magazine  com- 
ing their  way  at  prices  ranging  around  1.50  cents  New 
^'ork  for  lieavy  flat  stock,  and  from  1.20  to  1.25  cents 
for  mi.xed  books.  Sliavings  are  in  (piiet  demand  and 
quotations  run  from  4  cents  a  pound  upward  on  No.  1 
hard  whites,  depending  on  the  packing  and  the  amount 
concerned,  and  from  2.75  to  3.00  cents  on  soft  white 
shavings  of  No.  1  (piality. 

Bagging  and  Rope.— The  market  for  old  Manila  rope 
is  in  a  stationary  position,  with  sales  reported  at  4.50 
cents  per  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  domestic  rope. 
Strings  are  sought  at  a  price  basis  of  about  2  cents 
f.o.b.  shipping  point.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is- moving 
in  limited  qVuintity  at  2  cents  New  York. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICES  PAID  BY  PUBLISHERS. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  paid  by  Amer- 
ican publishers  during  April,  1919,  f.o.b.  mill  in  car- 
load lots  for  standard  news  in  i*olls  was  $3,375  per 
100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is  based  upon 
more  than  500  contracts  involving  more  than  one  mil- 
lOn  tons.  These  contracts,  most  of  which  extend  until 
December  31,  1919,  include  a  few  long-term  contracts 
made  prior  to  the  war  at  very  low  prices.  The  major- 
ity of  the  contracts  which  cover  the  bulk  of  the  ton- 
i;r..ge  are  prices  between  $3.50  and  the  price  of  $3.7525 
])er  100  pounds  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Current  pux'chases  of  standard  roll  news  in  carload 
lots  f.o.b.  mill  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $3.95  per  100 
]>onnds.  The  weighted  average  market  price  based 
upon  purchases  totaling  more  than  4,000  tons  Avas 
$3,716  per  300  pounds. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  Marcli,  1!)19,  which 
were  all  from  Canada  were  5044  tons  less  than  for 
March,  1918.  The  Exports  for  March,  1919,  were  721 
tons  greater  than  for  Mai'ch,  1918. 

The  imports  of  mechanically  groundwood  pulp  for 
March,  1919,  were  90  tons  greater  than  for  March, 
1918.  The  Exports  of  Domestic  woodpulp  were  1315 
ions  greater  than  for  March,  1918. 

The  imports  of  chemical  woodpulp  for  March,  1919, 
V.  ore  4100  tons  less  than  the  imports  for  March,  1918. 
'I'he  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  unbleached  sulphite  and 
sidphate  from  (Canada. 


PULP  HISTORY  IN  SWEDEN. 

Sweden's  first  wood  pulp  grinding  mill  was  erected 
in  Ohnan,  Trollhattan,  m  1857,  says  Consul  Oeorge 
D.  Hopper.  It  was  followed  in  18G6  l)y  another  wood 
pulp  mill,  after  which  a  number  of  new  mills  in  suc- 
cession grew  up  in  diffei'ent  parls  of  south  and  cen- 
tral Sweden,  but  as  far  as  regards  Noorbuid  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

In  1870  the  number  was  not  less  than  ten.  Twenty 
years  later  the  number  liad  grown  to  about  seventy. 

As  early  as  1870  the  cellulose  manufacture  gained  a 
footing  in  Sweden,  due  mainly  to  the  energetic  aiul 
conscientious  labor  of  Count  Sten  Lewenhaupt,  who 
was  the  initiative  spirit  in  and  director  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  cellulose  mills  in  the  new  in- 
dustry. 


AUSTRALIAN  INSPECTING  TIMBER 
UTILIZATION. 

Mr.  L.  II.  Boas,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Products  La- 
boratory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  was  in 
Vancouver  on  May  12.  lie  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
world  investigating  the  forestry  problems  .of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  is  now  on  his  way  East  to  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.  From  there  he  will  go  to  Washing- 
toji,  New  York  and  Montreal,  spending  some  time  at 
McCill  before  sailing  for  England. 

Mr.  Boas  stated  that  some  time  ago  experiments 
were  made  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  a  good  paper 
pulp  from  hardwood  growths,  but  with  no  success, 
Since  then  Australian  scientists  have  been  experi- 
menting with  second  growth  saplings,  and  although 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  obtained,  there  are 
good  hopes  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  is  in  connection  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Science  and  Industry,  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  research 
in  any  developments  associated  with  Australian  in- 
dustries. The  laboratory  will  be  established  at  Perth, 
in  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Boas  will  particularly  investigate  those  cen- 
tres where  forest  research  has  been  carried  on,  and 
will  make  special  enquiry  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Montreal,  concerning  the  elimination  of  fungi,  the 
utilization  of  wood  waste  and  the  diseases  of  hard- 
wood, the  Australian  forests  being  mostly  comprised 
of  this  class  of  wood.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  and  utilize  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

In  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Boas  stated,  the  water 
transportation  is  so  plentiful  that  logs  may  be 
brought  to  the  mills  and  the  waste  used  for  fuel.  In 
Australia  this  is  not  so  and  the  mills  very  frequently 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  logs,  consequently  shipping 
the  waste  for  fuel  is  not  so  commercially  possible  as 
in  B.  C. 

Another  problem  that  will  be  looked  into  by  Mr. 
P.oas  is  the  seasoning  of  hardwood.  This  has  never 
been  done  successfully,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  visiting  Madison  where,  it  is  recently  reported, 
they  have  made  progress  in  a  kiln-drying  process. 

Jarrah,  an  extremely  hard  wood  and  one  of  the 
most  important  timbers  of  Australia,  is  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  expensive  furniture,  in  railroad 
ties  and  other  outdoor  construction.  It  is  impervious 
to  weather,  in.seets  and  dry  rot,  but  no  means  of  dry- 
ujg  it  has  been  found  excepting  to  leave  it  to  time. 
Piles  that  have  been  in  use  for  ninety  years  have  been 
found  to  be  properly  cured,  but  tliis  is  too  long  to 
msure  any  possibility  of  commercial  exchange."  If 
the  process  of  curing  this  wood  can  be  found  a  great 
timber  industry  will  be  created  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Boas  came  to  Vancouver  from  California 
From  England  he  will  go  to  France,  then  to  India 
and  then  home.  The  whole  trip  will  probably  take  at 
l(>ast  nine  months. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COAL. 

Because  of  lack  of  export  oi)portunities  and  other 
markets  for  the  abundant  corn  crop,  the  Central  Ar- 
gentine Railway  has  been  using  corn  for  fuel  in  their 
stationery  powder  plants,  among  others  in  the  one  at 
Canale  San  Fernando,  which  is  producing  power  for 
the  local  trains. — Fnrninnd,  Dee.  21.  T^IQ 
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We  Make 


Sealing  Wrappers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


Montreal 


OwADA  Paper  Co.  umfted 

Toronto  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada'^Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Welliaeton  St.  E. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  Bast,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPER 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


0.  &  S.  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
 LOCOMOTIVES  


Flat  Cars,  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rails,    Motors    and    Machine    Shop  Equipment. 

  WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS  

J.   McGOVEBlT,    505    Xiumsdeu   Bldff.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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Hydraulic  Trueing  Device 

Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada,  and  Manu- 
factured by  The  Waterous  Engine 
Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

Until  rc(!entl.v  the  stone  trueing  device  has  been  given 
very  little  attention,  any  attachment  that  would  sharp- 
en the  stone  being  considered  good  enough. 

Experiment  and  observation,  however,  proved  so 
conclusively  that  the  condition  of  the  stone  not  only 
affects  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  pulp  produced, 
but  is  also  a  large  factor  in  the  amount  of  power  con- 
sumed, that  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  true- 
ing device  that  would  keep  the  stone  ground  sharp 
and  true  and  in  the  best  condition  for  work. 

It  was  recognized,  that  the  stone,  to  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  good  pulp  per  hour,  must  have 
a  uniform  cutting  power,  possible  only  when  the  speed 
of  the  stone  is  maintained  and  its  surface  is  true  and 
uniform. 

The  hydraulic  trueing  device  has  been  designed  to 
overcome  the  defects  of  the  existing  hand  trueing  de- 
vices. 

The  nmin  defect  of  the  hand  trueing  devices  was 


mits  of  the  stone  being  ground  to  any  desired  surface. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  this  trueing  de- 
vice is  that  it  moves  the  burr  acro.ss  the  face  of  thf; 
stone  without  labor  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and 
at  a  speed  that  is  absolutely  uniform. 

This  device  is  very  heavy,  being  thoroughly  braced 
and  having  the  metal  distributed  to  best  ;ldv^lnta"p. 


BARKING  DRUM  HEAD  A  NORWEGIAN. 

Mr.  n.  W.  (Jucttlcr,  President  of  Filirc  .Making  Pro- 
cesses, Inc.,  which  controls  the  American  Bfirkimr 
Drum  Co.,  visited  Toronto  recently  in  connection  with 
the  iiu'orporation  of  the  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Co., 
handling  American  barking  drums.  He  is  a  Norwegian 
by  birth  and  came  to  this  country  five  years  ago,  and 
has  made  a  remarkable  success  in  developing  the 
American  barking  drum.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  drums  are  at  present  in  operation  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Guettler  stated  that  he  has  demonstrated  that 
clean  pulp  can  be  made  by  using  American  barkinj 
drums  if  properly  operated,  and  thereby  the  last  ob- 
jection against  the  use  of  barking  drums  is  removed. 
The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company  are  looking 


the  inability  of  the  operator,  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tious, to  maintain  the  burr  at  an  even  speed  across 
the  face  of  the  stone. 

The  trueing  device  illustrated  has  been  developed 
by  men  of  experience  in  pulp  mill  work,  and  is  now 
well  past  the  experimental  stage,  being  in  success- 
ful operation  in  a  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a  sturdy,  well  built  machine  through- 
out, having  the  weight  distributed  so  as  to  best  resist 
the  pressiire  exerted  on  it  by  the  stone. 

It  is  made  for  27"  and  35"  stones  and  can  be  read- 
ily attached  to  any  make  of  grinder. 

The  movement  of  the  tool  across  the  face  of  the 
stone  is  obtained  by  an  hydraulic  cylinder  cast  within 
the  frame.  The  piston  rod  is  of  bronze,  extending 
through  the  end  of  the  frame,  and  attached  by  a 
heavy  yoke  to  two  polished  steel  rods,  which,  in  turn, 
are  attached  to  the  sliding  block  carrying  the  tool, 
making  the  movement  of  the  sliding  block  correspoiul 
absolutely  with  the  movement  of  the  cylinder. 

A  simple  four-way  valve  controls  the  movenuMit  of 
the  piston,  permitting  the  motion  to  be  started,  stopped 
or  reversed  at  will.  This  assures  absolutely  uniform 
grinding,  and  the  wide  range  of  speeds  obtained  per- 


forward  to  a  good  biisiness  and  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  installing  two  10'  x  30'  drums  for  the  ilatta- 
gami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  one  10'  x  30'  drum  for  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  and  two  8'  x  20'  drums  are  being 
installed  by  the  Lake  Superior  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  drums 
being  operated  by  this  company.  A  number  of  instal- 
lations are  now  under  way  in  American  plants. 


NEWSPRINT  PROSPECTS  BRIGHT. 

"Paper  men  think  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
newsprint  industry  returning  to  the  old  price-cutting 
methods,  and  keen  competitive  markets  witnessed 
before  the  war.  Newsprint  is  scarce  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  a  .shortage  of  1,000  tons  daily  in  the 
United  States.  Little  competition  is  expected  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavian  countries.  The  Ameri- 
can product  has  secured  a  good  foothold  on  the 
South  American  markets,  where  normally  the  for- 
eign product  held  firm  sway.  With  these  conditions 
prevailing,  it  is  believed  that  International  Paper 
Company  will  have  a  big  market  for  all  the  paper  it 
can  turn  out  for  some  years  to  come." — Exchange. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Power  Plants  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Sy^ems,  Industrial  Plants, 
—Reports.  Appraisals. 


ENaiNEERING 

Pulp,  Papsr  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Powar  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


I 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach'  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

U.  S.  A. 


79  MILK  ST., 


Boston,  Mass., 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.B..  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BXnLDINO, 
a09  Broadway  New  York  City. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,     NEW  YORK 
Manufaoturars  of 

SULPHITE  MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid  Systems,  Sulphur  Burners,  Reclaimers, 
Digester  Linings,  end  Bricks, 
SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
„    ,  and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systoma  Cookin* 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  SySten?^.^ 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.E. 
m  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  S 

Water  Storage  -  Power  Development 
Expertise  -  Reports  -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  .  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Timber  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 

Timber  and  Pulp  Wood  Estimates 

R.  R.  BRADLEY, 

Consulting  Forester 
Globe-Atlantic  Bldg.  St.  John,  N.B. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC  C.B. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAPEB.  PTTIliF  AND  FIBBE  UIl^I^B 

WATEB  POWEB  DETKI^OPUBITT 


HTDBAtri^IC  STBTTCTTTBES 


STEAM  FIiANTS 
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Ready  now,  in  handy  form,  complete 

information  on  American 
Barking  Drums 

We  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  our  barking  equipment.  It  is 
full  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  barking  of  wood  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
practical  mill  man.     A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Send  for   this   book   of  photos   and  facts 

Regardless  of  your  present  opinion  or  knowledge  of  mechanical 
barking,  no  matter  what  method  of  removing  bark  you  now  employ 
— or  your  reasons  for  employing  it — get  this  book.  Write  for  your 
copy. 


.1 


CANADIAN  BARKING  DRUM  CO.,  Limited 


ROYAL  BANK  BLDG., 


TORONTO 


DISSTON'S 
FOUR 
INVINCIBLES 


IICfi.U.»PAI.OrF. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS, 

INCORPORATED 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works. 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
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FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 


We  manufacture  Horizontal  Return  Tubulars,  Vertical  Tubular  and  Locomotive  Type  Bailers  also  Smoke  Stacks, 
Breechings,  Steel  Tanks  and  Steel  Plate  Work  of  every  description.      Send  us  your  inquiries. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
Eastern  Sales  Office, —  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


ACID    BRONZE    PULP  MILL  SPECIALTIES 


"WORLD" 
BRONZE 

produces 
Sound 
Castings 


Always 
look  for 
Trade 

Mark 
"WORLD" 
or 

"McAvity" 


Estb.  1834    T.  McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.  inc. 


1907 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


LONDON  (England) 


TORONTO 

Harvard  Turnbull  &  Co. 
207  Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  causticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  and  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

MONTREAL  OFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKS  BLDG. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 


AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 
13^     Manufacturers  of  ^^^3^ 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 


3i 


3i 


BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co< 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Whitehall  Bldg.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


m  f4 

fiS  isS 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

1^  §3 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


BUILD  FOR  TIJ[  FUTURE!  Wl  /.TEFL  CON/ITRUCTION 

ELEVATED  ^TEEL  TANI^. 


RAIL-ROAD,  MUNICIPAL 

rtiirl 

FIRt-PROTtCTION  /LRVICt 


'■ 
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,  CANADIAN  CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO.,  LIMITED 

I  103  Janet  St..  BRIDGEBURG.  ONT 

i     Chicago,  III.:  2I2I  Old  Colony  Bldg.       New  York  :  3115  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 
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Lead  Lined 
Valves  and 
Fittings 

Protect  your  plant  to  the  fullest  extent  against 
the  damage  caused  by  corrosive  chemicals  and 
acids. 

Proper  protection  means  money  saved  on  your 
equipment  and  possibly  costly  shutdowns  for 
repairs. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  stock  includes  the  fullest 
line  of  valves  and  fittings— proof  against  cor- 
rosion —  designed  for  every  manufacturing 
purpose. 

Check  up  your  plant  to-day.  Note  the  weak 
spots  and  write  us  for  full  information  regarding 
lead  lined  valves  and  fittings. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  of  Mechanical  Goods" 

HALIFAX,  ST,JOHN,  QUEBEC,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 

TORONTO,  HAMILTON,  WINDSOR,  WINNIPEG, 

SASKATOON,  CALGARY,  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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"  'NUFF  SED." 

A.  L.  Dawe,  who  for  more  than  two  years  has  served 
most  acceptably  as  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  is  going  to  London  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Lloyd  Harris  Com- 
mission. The  advisability  of  having  such  a  repre- 
sentative was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Harris  and  imme- 
diate action  was  taken  by  the  Association.  It  is  a  big 
proposition  and  one  that  will  require  skill  and  tact 
as  well  as  a  wide  acquaintance  with  production  and 
capacities  of  the  various  mills.  Some  knowledge  of 
market  conditions,  trade  customs  and  transportation 
problems  is  also  essential.  Mr.  Dawe  has  these  quali- 
fications, and  in  addition  he  is  an  Englishman,  so  will 
be  right  at  home.  In  the  words  of  a  popular  adver- 
tisement, "  'Nuff  Sed." 


DESTROYERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has  a  man's  size, 
life  long  job  on  its  hands  in  its  work  of  protecting  the 
future  of  Canadian  industries  that  are  dependent  upon 
the  forest  and  which  are  seriously  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  carelessness  with  regard  to  fires.  They 
have  recently  put  out  a  booklet  in  which  the  story  of 
a  camp  fire  is  given  as  a  dialogue  between  the  spirit 
of  the  flames  and  a  boy  who  went  out  in  the  woods  for 
an  adventure.  This  certainly  should  bring  home  to 
the  careless  camper  not  only  the  danger  of  leaving  a 
fire  that  is  not  completely  extinguished  or  allowing  a 
camp  fire  to  get  too  large,  but  it  also  contains  some 
of  the  most  pointed  directions  for  extinguishing  a  fire 
that  we  have  seen.  The  whole  thing  is  presented  in 
an  interesting  way  that  makes  very  good  reading  and 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  lively  evening's  meet- 
ing for  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls  or 
even  for  a  reading  lesson  in  a  school  class  room. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  past  week  has  brought  shud- 
ders of  anticipation  to  nearly  everyone  in  Canada  who 
gives  a  thought  to  the  serious  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion in  which  most  of  the  Dominion  is  found  as  regards 
protection  from  forest  fires.  The  long  wet  spring 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  safe  woods  conditions  for  a 
considerable  time  and  the  high  water  has  no  doubt 
kept  marshes  in  a  very  wet  condition,  but  the  rapidly 
falling  water  level  and  the  very  hot  days  will  very  soon 
change  the  whole  state  of  affairs  from  a  condition  of 
safety  to  one  of  extreme  liability  to  a  serious  fire.  In 
fact,  a  fire  in  Quebec  has  already  destroyed  12,000,000 
feet  of  timber. 


With  the  destruction  of  forests  in  Europe  both  by 
shell  fire  and  excessive  cutting  there  has  come  in  a  call 
for  Canadian  timber  that  will  make  heavy  inroads  on 
our  supplies  and  the  destruction  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  Canada  indicates  that  much  greater  care  must 
be  taken  for  the  future  if  we  are  to  have  any  assurance 
of  the  continued  operation  of  industries  depending 
upon  this  kind  of  raw  material. 

Efficient  forest  protective  organizations  are  neces- 
sary, but  the  most  important  of  all  considerations  is 
to  have  an  intelligent  public  whose  conscience  will 
not  permit  them  to  throw  lighted  matches  or  hot  pipe 
ashes  or  cigarette  butts  promiscuously  about  the 
woods,  nor  to  leave  camp  fires  with  a  single  live  coal, 
nor  permit  settlers  to  burn  brush  except  under  per- 
fectly safe  conditions.  Eailroads  are  pretty  well  regu- 
lated and  the  fires  from  locomotives  are  becoming 
quite  infrequent  while  section  hands  are  also  taking 
more  care  in  regard  to  the  danger  from  fire.  It  is  the 
general  public  and  the  individual  conscience  that  must 
be  appealed  to  in  order  to  prevent  fires  from  starting. 
It  is  only  by  keeping  fires  from  getting  a  start  that 
we  can  hope  to  make  our  forests  completely  safe  from 
this  danger. 

Other  Destroyers. 

While  a  spectacular  element  of  the  forest  fire  easily 
arouses  the  attention  and  impresses  the  public  with 
the  seriousness  of  this  menace  we  are  told  that  the 
more  unobtrusive  and  less  noticeable  dangers  of  fun- 
gus and  insect  are  really  responsible  for  a  greater  de- 
struction of  forest  timber  than  is  the  forest  fire.  The 
importance  of  this  matter  and  the  extent  of  the  injury 
was  ably  presented  in  an  article  by  J.  M.  Swaine,  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  last  week.  Mr.  Swaine  not 
only  shows  the  enormous  damage  done  by  insects  and 
fungi  but  has  also  indicated  means  of  preventing  or  at 
least  minimizing  the  amount  of  destruction.  The  burn- 
ing of  slash  which  Mr.  Swaine  advocates  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  forestry  meetings  for  several  years  and  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cost  and  value 
of  this  woi'k.  It  is  here  shown,  however,  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  protect  certain  areas  from 
complete  destruction  of  present  growth  and  the  almost 
certain  prevention  of  future  reproduction.  As  stated 
in  the  article  referred  to  it  is  not  a  question  of  cost 
but  a  question  of  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  any  future 
growth  of  timber  in  these  infected  areas.  The  matter 
of  slash  disposal  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the 
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cominfr  rueeting  of  the  Woodlands  Sectioji  the  25th  o£ 
this  month,  and  it  is  sinoerely  to  be  hoped  that  some 
working  agreement  can  be  reached  whereby  this  im- 
portant work  will  be  immediately  undertaken,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  intelligence  and  vigor  that  the 
situation  demands. 


SAVE  THE  KIDDIES. 

It  is  sickening  to  think  of  the  number  of  children 
who  lose  lives,  limbs  or  health  each  year  because  of 
accidents  or  other  effects  of  carelessness.  Some  people 
think  children  are  naturally  careless  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  It  is  true  that  children  find  it  difficult 
to  concentrate  their  minds  on  a  single  topic,  but  they 
can  be  taught  to  think.  If  they  are  not  taught  to  think 
they  usually  must  learn  and  the  lesson  is  then  a  more 
difficult  one. 

The  Ontario  Safety  League  has  issued  a  leaflet  to 
fathers  and  mothers  asking  them  to  teach  children  to 
be  careful,  to  form  the  safety  habit.  This  simply 
means  teaching  them  to  think  and  to  stop  taking 
cliances. 

Don't  wait  till  your  boy  or  girl  is  run  over.  Point 
out  the  danger  of  trolley,  motor,  train  or  wagon. 

Don't  wait  till  a  match  sets  tlu^  child's  dress  afire. 
Explain  why  fire  is  not  to  be  played  with. 
.  Don't  wait  till  your  boy  cuts  his  finger  with  a  knife 
Of  Ills  foot  witli  an  axe.  Teach  hirri  to  leave  them  alone 
till  big  enough  to  use  them,  then  slunv  him  how  to 
handle  tools  safely. 

It  should  give  everyone  of  us  real  pleasure  to  cheat 
the  hospital  and  poor  house  of  victims  of  carelessness 
by  giving  more  attention  to  the  jiabits  of  children. 

PAPER  MILL  DENTISTRY. 

Interest  in  gi-inders  is  not  confined  to  meclianical 
])ulp  mills.  Among  American  firms  that  appreciate 
the  relation  between  the  condition  of  a  man's  "grind- 
ers" and  his  working  efficiency  is  the  Eastern  Mfg, 
do.  In  about  four  months  the  company  dentist  made 
465  examinations  and  264  extractions  were  necessary. 
There  were  18  acute  abscesses,  282  fillings,  and  255 
])rophylactic-  treatments.  Fifteen  X-rays  were  made. 
One  patient  gained  5  pounds  in  a  mouth,  due  to  dental 
treatment  that  put  him  in  good  condition  all  round. 
Another  man  who  had  been  totally  incapacitated  for 
three  weeks  was  completely  restored  to  health  by  the 
proper  treatment  of  an  abscess.  This  is  an  important 
phase  of  Safety  First  work  that  intelligent  manage- 
ment is  attending  to.  Workmen  are  a  bigger  asset 
than  machinery,  but  their  depreciation  and  upkeep 
have  not  been  included  in  mill  policy  till  recently. 

In  their  commendable  plan  to  give  to  boys  who  en- 
listed in  the  army  such  technical  or  vocational  train- 
ing as  will  largely  overcome  their  handicap  in  indus- 
trial work,  we  would  remind  the  Soldiers'  Re-estab- 
lishment Commission  of  the  danger  of  over-crowding 
the  trades  it  is  easiest  to  provide  training  for. 


WHOSE  FAULT  IS  IT? 

A  soldier  was  on  the  train,  going  from  Montreal  te 
his  home  in  Ontario.  He  was  drunk  and  made  a 
nuisance  of  himself,  behaving  with  impudence  —  even 
vulgar  discourtesy  —  toward  an  officer.  At  the  first 
stop  he  was  taken  from  the  train,  put  in  irons  and 
conducted  to  the  "cooler."  It  is  possible  that  rela- 
tives or  friends  were  expecting  him  on  that  train  and 
gathered  to  meet  - him  about  midnight.  We  are  not 
advised  as  to  that.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  he 
was  a  regular  drinker. 

What  does  stick  in  our  crop  is  the  fact  that  this  man, 
who  had  .seen  service  overseas  got  no  better  treatment 
on  his  return  than  would  put  him  in  disgrace  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Whose  fault  is  it?  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  you 
will  see  those  who  think  they  are  doing  the  soldier 
a  favor  by  slipping  him  a  bottle  of  booze.  Sometimes 
this  is  gratis,  but  more  often  it  is  at  an  exhorbitant 
price  for  a  deadly  draught.  The  person  who  sells  in- 
toxicating liquor  —  especially  to  a  soldier  —  is  a  law- 
breaker and  a  rascal.  The  person  who  gives  it  Is  a  fool. 
Some  say  the  trouble  is  because  the  whiskey  now-a- 
days  is  bad.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  whiskey, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  good  Devil. 

We  feel  strongly  on  this  sub.iect  and  think  it  is  high 
time  that  persons  in  positions  of  influence  as  well  as 
the  common  people  realized  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
liquor  and  cut  it  out. 


WE  ARE  CLAD  TO  HEAR  IT. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  Paper  for  May  21sf,  ex- 
ception is  taken  to  a  statement  recently  made  on  this 
page  that  "Hardly  any  serious  attempt  is  being  made 
to  re-establish  the  forest  in  the  United  States."  We 
read  that  while  there  are  some  who  cut  timber  with 
entire  disregard  to  the  future,  the  greater  part  of 
American  timber  is  owned  by  responsible  people,  and 
that  these  private  owners  as  well  as  the  Governments 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  way  of  saving  and  re- 
growing  the  forests.  That  is  good  news,  and  it 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  Canadians  who  realize 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  the  present  pol- 
icy is  bound  to  bankrupt  the  future,  and  who  are 
urging,  and  in  some  cases  practicing,  more  enlight- 
ened methods  of  handling  forest  operations.  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  taken  several  steps  toward 
i)isuring  the  future  of  the  forest,  and  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  Canadians  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  forest  into  marketable  commodi- 
ties, but  there  yet  remains  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
in  finding  out  just  w'hat  our  forest  resources  are,  and 
in  imposing  the  proper  regulations  for  handling  them 
so  that  reproduction  will  be  assured,  and  so  that  the 
ever-great  function  of  the  forest,  the  regulation  of 
stream  floAv,  shall  be  forever  maintained. 
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War  Uses  of  Pulp  and  Paper 

By  A.  G.  DURGIN, 
Chief  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 


In  beginning-  his  address,  Mr.  Durgin  said:  "I  have 
an  exhibit,  representing  some  four  or  five  hundred 
samples,  gathered  from  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  from  the  Canadian  Government,  from  mills 
about  the  country,  and  from  other  sources,  which,  un- 
fortunately, I  Avas  unable  to  get  into  New  York  on 
account  of  the  express  embargo,  and  because  of  that, 
I  will  have  to  submit  the  exhibit  to  your  Secretary  at 
some  other  time,  for  subsequent  examination  by  as 
many  of  your  members  as  may  desire  it." 

The  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  which  the  following  ad- 
dress was  read,  has  given  permission  for  its  publica- 
tion. He  wishes  to  invite  anyone  connected  with  the 
industry  who  comes  to  New  York  to  drop  in  at  Room 
1102,  18  East  41st  Street,  and  inspect  the  interesting 
exhibit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Durgin.  If  possible  to  do 
so,  there  will  be  published  at  a  later  date,  pictures  of 
some  of  these  interesting  articles.  In  the  meantime, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  imagination. — Ed. 
Wallboards. 

The  exigencies  of  war  brought  into  use  in  all  of  the 
countries,  both  enemy  and  allies,  many  new  and  novel 
uses  of  paper  which  prior  to  that  time  had  never  been 
considered,  because  no  deniand  had  been  created  for 
them.  The  history  of  war-time  uses  of  paper  and  paper 
products  in  our  own  country  commenced  with  the  con- 
struction of  cantonments.  When  it  became  evident 
that  these  enormous  cantonments  were  to  be  construct- 
ed as  temporary  shelters  and  over  one  and  one-half 
million  square  feet  of  wallboard  was  necessary  for 
each  of  them,  it  was  found  advisable  to  devote  con- 
siderable effort  to  determining  the  best  board  for  the 
purpose.  The  War  Department  issued  their  first  series 
of  contracts  prior  to  the  completion  of  investigation 
by  the  Paper  Section,  but  submitted  samples  from 
the  entire  lot  to  note  confirmity  with  delivery.  No 
one  could  assume  that  fibre  wallboard  at  this  stage  was 
a  war  product,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  this  report  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  changes  which  the  in- 
dustry itself  has  undergone  as  a  result  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war.  It  developed  that  at  the 
outset  there  was  no  relationship  between  quality  and 
price  and  this  was  entirely  aside  from  any  attempt 
at  sophistication  by  the  manufacturers,  but  entirely 
due  to  the  lack  of  critical  and  discriminating  study  of 
the  industrial  products.  Definite  methods  for  testing 
this  material  wei'e  developed  by  the  Paper  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
work  definite  specifications  were  developed,  which 
produced  a  Wallboard  far  superior  in  every  particular 
to  any  produced  prior  to  the  entrance  of  our  country 
into  war.  Sample  curves  submitted  shoAv  the  relative 
increase  in  resistance  to  absorb  moisture  between 
boards  submitted  at  the  start  and  at  the  close  of  the 
construction  period.  A  great  deal  of  work  Avas  done 
on  Avaterproofing  and  to  an  extent  on  fireproof ing 
these  boards.  In  general,  wallboards  may  be  consid- 
ered under  tAvo  classes:  these  which  are  laminaterl, 
and  those  which  are  built  in  a  single  sheet.  Samples  of 
both  of  these  types  of  boards  Avith  the  curves  repro- 
ducing the  best  development  from  each  type  are  here 


shown,  together  with  many  samples  of  the  earlier  pro- 
duct shoAving  how  much  improvement  had  been  made 
in  the  product.  The  total  amount  of  wallboards  of  all 
kinds  used  exceeded  tAvo  hundred  million  square  feet, 
Avhieh  a  tonnage  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  that  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  lumber.  In  other  Avords,  had  lum- 
ber been  used,  over  two  hundred  thousand  additional 
tons  of  freight  would  have  been  transported.  In  addi- 
tion to  cantonment  construction,  fibre  wallboards  were 
used  in  camouflage  Avork  and  the  homogeneous  type 
farmed  a  part  of  ambulance  body,  as  a  substitute  for 
wood,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  casualties  caused  by  fly- 
ing Avood  splinters  when  ambulances  Avere  struck  by 
shells.  Because  of  its  strength,  moisture  resistance, 
light  weight  and  durability,  this  produce  gave  most 
satisfactory  results  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose. 
This  Avallboard  was  also  used  in  the  construction  of 
special  portable  dressing  stations.  Sheets  four  feet  by 
eight  feet  by  three-eighths  inch  thickness  Avere  fitted 
Avith  metal  tongue  and  grooved  edges,  so  that  they 
Avould  form  a  light,  compact  and  portable  structures 
Avhich  Avere  easily  transported,  and  could  be  erected 
Avithin  a  fcAV  hours.  The  inside  of  these  structures 
AA'as  enameled  to  seciire  cleanliness  and  ease  of  dis- 
infection. During  the  latter  periods  the  subject  of 
plaster  boards  Avas  investigated.  This  material  con- 
sists of  a  centre  of  gypsum  plaster  AAnth  outer  paper 
lavers.  Its  strength,  moisture,  resistance  and  dur- 
ability, together  Avith  its  fire-resisting  properties,  re- 
commend it  as  an  excellent  product  for  construction 
Avhen  durability  is  a  factor.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
a  AAader  peace  outlet  will  be  assured  this  product,  and 
that  it  AA'ill  be  a  distinct  factor  in  competition  with 
lath  and  plaster. 

Gas  Masks. 

Immediately  folloAA'ing  the  auestion  of  providing 
Avallboards  for  housing  our  soldiers," came  the  demand 
from  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  provide  some  ma- 
terial AAdiich  could  be  used  in  a  gas  mask  as  protection 
against  phenol-dichlorarsene,  blue  cross  shell,  or  G-76, 
or  sneeze  gas,  as  it  was  variously  named.  Together 
Avith  the  request  for  this  product  Avas  siibmitted  a 
sample  of  crepe  paper  tised  by  the  English  in  their  gas 
masks  as  defence  against  their  method  of  attack.  Ac- 
tual sample  submitted  for  duplication  consisted  of 
sheets  of  paper  similar  to  exhibit  No.  4,  1  inch  square. 
Being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  paper  similar  to  this 
product  Avas  commercially  manufactured  by  two  mills 
in  the  United  States  for  iise  as  a  substitute  for  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  representatives  of  the  Paper  Section 
Avere  detailed  'o  these  mills  to  co-operate  Avith  the  Gas 
Defense  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  of  the  United  States  ArmA-.  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  war.  the  Medical  Corps,  in 
altering  this  American  product  so  that  it  might  be 
more  exactly  a  replica  of  the  English  paper.  Both  of 
the  American  manufacturers  co-operated  Avith  the 
Government  in  the  most  whole-hearted  manner,  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Government  the  use  of  their  machines, 
and  the  services  of  their  entire  staff.  Avith  the  sole 
idea  of  developing  in  the  minimum  of  time  a  product 
which  coidd  be  considered  satisfactory.   Production  on 
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the  American  pa])er,  Exhil)it  No.  7,  was  started  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  1918,  and  the  first  American 
Gas  Mask  Cannister  was,  what  is  known  as  the  Cover 
type,  wrapped  with  this  American-made  duplicate  of 
the  pjM<rIish  paper.  ^Modifications  in  warfare,  liowever, 
made  new  chaii^'es  imperative.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  special  investigation  on  effect  of  slight 
alterations  in  the  beating,  machine  treatment,  etc.,  of 
this  product  was  carried  on  in  one  of  our  American 
plants.  The  necessity  for  this  .second  investigation 
was  due  to  alterations  in  methods  of  gas  warfare, 
whereby  high  concentrations  of  poisonous  gases  were 
localized  by  explosive  shell  bombardment.  The  sec- 
ond factor  which  made  imperative  a  change  in  the 
type  of  paper  used  for  protection  was  the  necessity 
of  reducing  pressure  drop  in  the  gas  mask  to  a  mini- 
mum, so  that  men  wearing  them  could  go  through  the 
severe  physical  exertion  contingent  on  defense  without 
suffering  exhaustion.  Following  this  new  develop- 
ment alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  canister,  and 
the  final  canister  provided  was  that  shown  in  Exhibit 
No.  — .  In  its  special  development  from  the  metal 
core,  which  was  filled  with  chemicals,  the  core  wrap- 
ped with  paper  to  the  ultimate  can  with  outside  metal 
protection  from  the  elements.  Between  the  time  in 
which  the  English  paper  was  developed  and  the  final 
paper  product  was  produced  by  the  Paper  Section, 
numerous  other  developments  took  place.  For  a  time 
the  use  of  paper  in  construction  of  these  canisters  was 
supplanted  by  the  use  of  wool.  One  of  the  wool  jack- 
ets which  cover  canisters  is  shoAvn.  The  shortage  of 
wool  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  its  production  led 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Accordion  type  of  canister, 
represented  in  Exhibit  No.  — .  A  paper  felt  and  every 
other  conceivable,  thought  of,  filtering  method  was 
investigated  in  attempting  to  provide  a  suitable  canis- 
ter of  this  type.  The  paper  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose was  a  heavy  sheet,  weighing  500  pounds  to  the 
ream,  25x40,  made  from  raw  rags  which  were  beaten 
only  sufficiently  long  to  insure  their  passing  throuech 
the  gates  into  the  machine.  Just  before  the  signin? 
of  the  Armistice,  there  was  a  project  on  hand  to  mold 
out  of  paper  a  type  of  box  which  could  then  be  slinned 
on  over  the  metal  canister  and  avoid  the  difficulties 
Avhich  had  been  encountered  in  hand-winding.  The 
wooden  model  exhibited  is  the  type  which  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  National  Federation  of  Box  Board  Manufac- 
turers, together  with  samples  of  paper,  in  requesting 
their  co-operation  in  the  problem. 

A  roll  of  paper  which  was  nearest  perfect  protection 
is  show;?  in  Exhibit  No.  — .  This  paper  was  made 
-from  lOO  per  cent,  rag,  beaten  an  exceedingly  short 
time,  but  under  conditions  of  control  which  were 
elaborate.  Examination  of  the  sheet  will  show  that 
it  is  absolutely  the  antithesis  of  anything  which  a 
paper  manufacturer  would  normally  produce.  Tested 
on  the  tobacco  smoke  machine,  its  protection  was  99.8.') 
per^cent.  perfect.  It  also  received  a  high  rating  when 
tested  with  .sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  in  the 
form  of  smoke,  and  in  actual  service  tests  in  the  sras 
hoTise.  Shown  herewith  is  the  experimental  gas  labor- 
atory of  the  Paper  Section,  equipped  so  that  actual 
man  tests  could  be  taken.  The  flanges  shown  in  this 
picture  were  used  for  introducing  the  paper  to  be 
tested.  The  actual  poison  gas  was  to  be  generated  in 
the  roll  shown  in  the  picture  No.  — by  means  of 
detonating  bombs.  The  Gas  Defense  Service  had  nianv 
laboratories  of  this  type,  but  very  much  more  elabor- 
ate,   scattered  over  the  entire  country,  where  men 


were  hourly  subjected  to  physical  tests  to  measure  the 
protection  of  gas  masks  against  various  noxious  and 
poison  gases  developed  by  the  enemy.  Exhibit  No.  — 
is  the  German  canister  which  was  worn  like  a  muzzle, 
a  separate  section  of  the  same  showing  the  sheet  of 
paper  used  for  protection  and  the  paper  screen  which 
formed  a  backing  for  it.  This  German  paper  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Paper  Section  by  the  Offense  for  exam- 
ination into  its  reproductibilty.  Analysis  showed  its 
composition  to  be  100  per  cent,  rag,  and  a  slightly 
beaten  stock.  The  exact  method  of  its  manufacture 
was  developed  by  the  Paper  Section  and  several  hun- 
dred samples  were  submitted  to  the  Gas  Offense  and 
used  by  them  in  their  research  tests. 

A  great  deal  of  special  development  work  along  the 
line  of  preparing  satisfactory  j)aper  for  gas  masks  was 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  by  many  other  commercial  com- 
panies in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  folder  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  samples  of  paper  prepared 
in  working  on  this  problem,  each  single  .sheet  in  the 
book  represents  one  mnchine  furnished. 

Hospital  Supplies. 

The  .shortage  of  cotton  lead  the  Sergeant-General's 
Office  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  adopt  the  use  of 
paper  as  substitute  for  cotton  and  for  use  in  surgical 
dressings.  There  also  had  developed  a  permanent  use 
for  this  product  in  hospitals  throughout  the  Ignited 
States  and  Canada.  Comparison  between  the  paper 
absorbent  and  high-grade  surgical  cotton  shows  the 
following  relationship.  Moisture  content  of  paper  6.27 
per  cent.,  moisture  content  perfect  absorbent  cotton 
4.34  per  cent.  Initial  rate  of  paper  six  times  the  initial 
rate  of  cotton.  Retention  by  drop  test,  paper  17.4 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  per  gram :  cotton,  4.6  cubic 
centimeters  per  gram.  Total  absorption  18.5  per  cent, 
paper,  and  total  absorption  cotton  20.7  per  cent.  That 
this  product  was  not  confined  to  this  country  alone 
is  evident  by  the  sample  of  German  wood  cotton  ten 
years  old,  indicating  that  this  product  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  Germanv  in  part  at  least  during  that 
period ;  also  a  sample  of  Cellulosavadd,  made  in  Swed- 
en, quantity  of  which  was  shipped  into  Germany  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  war.  The  British  substitute 
is  the  same  product  as  that  used  in  construction  of 
gas  masks. 

Another  product  which  had  direct  hospital  use,  was 
the  crepe  paper  bandage,  a  distinct  American  product. 
This  bandage  was  largely  used  by  the  Medical  Service 
of  both  Army  and  Navy  as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
bandages  in  cases  of  where  dry  dressings  were  made. 
It  had  certain  advantages  in  flexibility  in  Avrappinu' 
Avounded  joints.  This  flexibility  resulted  directly 
from  the  crepe.  In  personal  conversation  with  one 
of  the  surgeons  who  had  over  two  years'  experience  in 
the  large  American  hospital  at  Nuilley.  and  at  the 
front,  stated  that  he  had  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results  in  using  this  material  in  large  quantities. 
Containers. 

For  transportation  purposes  certain  special  papers 
were  prepared.  Sample  No.  —  shoAvs  the  TNT  Liner 
made  by  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  of  Hull.  P.  Q.,  for 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  of  Canada.  The  qualifv 
and  form  of  liner  proA'ed  successful  after  scA'cral  fail- 
ures Avith  other  types  earlier  in  the  Avar.  Stock  is 
roughly  50  per  cent,  cordage  fibre,  and  50  per  cent, 
sulphite.  The  features  of  the  paper  are  strength, 
coupled  Avith  the  crepe  effect  to  prevent  bursting  or 
damage,  and  the  absence  of  alkalinity.    The  features 
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of  container  manufacture  are  shaping  a  large  slieet 
into  a  rectangular  bag,  sewed  up  one  side,  folded  at 
the  bottom,  and  pasted  so  that  no  paste  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  TNT  crystals.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  cer- 
tain warehouse  the  floor  gave  Avay  and  the  TNT  boxes 
dropped  several  feet  with  considerable  breakage  of  the 
boxes  themselves,  but  -without  any  loss  of  TNT  by  rea- 
son of  the  weight  of  liners.  Analysis  shows  the  sheet 
to  weigh  77  pounds  per  ream,  25x40  inches,  to  have  a 
bursting  strength  18  points,  ash  1.02  per  cent,  and 
.07  of  an  inch  creped  for  each  inch  of  original  paper. 

One  of  the  important  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Kesearch  Division  was  that  of  producing 
a  suitable  waterproof  interlining  for  baling.  Domestic 
and  overseas  cargo  space  Avas  very  effectively  con- 
served by  shipping  goods  in  bales  in  preference  to 
boxes  and  crates.  Clothing,  blankets,  and  leather  goods 
were  so  packed  and  shipped.  Much  special  develop- 
ment work  along  this  line  was  conducted  b.y  the  TTnited 
State  Paper  Laboratory  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Their  experiments  show  that  papers  made  expansive  in 
both  directions  by  creping  and  corrugating  are  noAv 
available,  and  that  these  papers  successfully  withstand 
tests,  although  the  tensile  strength  of  the  paper  is 
very  materially  reduced  by  the  creping.  They,  there- 
fore, advise  re-enforcing  the  paper  in  some  manner. 

In  connection  Avith  the  question  of  shipment,  the 
Forest  Service  developed  a  satisfactory  type  of  water- 
])roof  label,  which  consists  of  heavy  kraft  pasted  by 
hide  glue  directly  to  the  box  and  painted  with  for- 
maldehyde. They  state  that  the  only  serious  ob.jec- 
tion  to  this  method  is  the  alteration  in  color  which  re- 
sults after  several  months'  exposure. 

The  development  of  bags  of  paper  has  received  con- 
siderabl  progress  in  this  country  during  the  war. 
There  are  submitted  Exhibit  No.  —  and  No.  — ,  show- 
ing actual  American  developments  in  the  line  of  bag 
production  from  paper.  Exhibit  No.  —  is  used  for 
shipment  of  onions  and  similar  materials  which  are 
destroyed  if  they  are  not  given  free  access  to  the  air. 
Sample  No.  —  is  bagging  made  directly  as  a  substitute 
for  burlap.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following 
O-erman  samples  are  submitted.  Sacks  to  replace  jute 
and  liemp  bags  : 

1.  Grain  9.  Sugar 

2.  Potatoes  10.  Borax 
8.  Flour  11.  Salt 

4.  Malt  12.  Cement 

5.  Meal  13.  Coal 

6.  Seed  14.  Soda 

7.  Fertilizer  15.  Wool 
S.  Coffee 

Under  date  of  January  2nd,  Trade  Commissioner  H, 
G.  Brock  reports  that  the  utilization  of  paper  sacks 
and  containers  has  very  largely  increased  dnrinc  the 
"•ar,  in  part  due  to  the  greatly  augmented  harvest,  and 
in  nart  to  shortage  of  raAv  materials.  These  bR<rs  Avere 
used  for  transportation  of  grains,  pot^to'^s.  ptc.  in 
"■i-pMt  number,  and  in  lesser  quantities  for  transporta- 
timi  of  flour,  malt,  seed,  etc.  The  advantages  of  tiT^«'^ 
iiMper  products  are  that  they  arp  of  uniform  tpsilp 
strength  all  over,  that  they  are  free  from  odor,  and 
<lo  not  have  loose  fibres  Avhich  miv  Avith  the  contents. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  are  that  hooks  cannot  be 
used  as  extensively  as  with  the  roo"  bairs  on  account 
of  dancer  of  tearing.  To  substitute  this  arms  or  lu<rs 
Avere  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  bag,  Avhich  render- 
ed the  usp  of  hooks  unnecessary. 

Submission  No.  —  consists  of  numerous  sa.mples  of 
foreign  twisted  yarns  and  threads,  part  of  which  were 


used  in  producing  the  German  products  previously 
referred  to,  others  were  used  as  substitutes  for 
twine  in  Avrapping.  For  comparison,  several  samples 
of  American  twines  are  also  submitted. 

Continuing  in  logical  order  toward  the  actual  war 
materials,  we  find  that  the  American  manufacturers 
of  explosives  had  sufficiently  developed  the  technic 
of  producing  smokeless  poAvder  from  either  sulphite 
or  sulphate  pulp  to  be  inaugurated  just  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  a  program  which  would  have 
used  enormous  quantities  of  both  of  these  pulps  for 
conversion  into  smokeless  powder.  This  development 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  new  one.  Smokeless  powder 
from  Avood  pulps  had  long  been  an  established  product 
in  Germany.  The  projected  output  for  America  was 
somewhat  in  excess  of  five  hundred  tons  per  day  from 
the  Du  Pont  plant  alone. 

The  Ordnance  Department  report  that  paper  con- 
tainers Avere  used  extensively  for  storage  and  shipment 
of  poAvder  charges  for  separate  loading  ammunition, 
and  the  accurately  weighed  smokeless  powder  charges 
loaded  in  silk  bags  or  placed  in  fibre  containers  and 
the  containers  themselves  shippd  in  Avooden  boxes. 
The  first  type  of  containers  for  cannon  charges,  5  inch, 
6  inch  and  8-inch  guns  was  metal-lined  and  the  box 
rendered  air-tight  by  soldered  seams.  These  were  not 
satisfactory  for  ocean  shipment.  The  containers  which 
have  been  adopted  for  paper  charges  are  of  two 
classes :  first,  fibre,  consisting  of  cylindrical  tubes 
built  up  of  waterproof  paper  with  metal  ends  crimped 
on ;  second,  of  steel.  Because  of  lack  of  production 
facilities  for  steel  containers,  the  paper  tube  was 
adopted  for  the  paper  charges.  The  acceptable  design 
Avas  five  plies,  straight  wound  paper  cemented  with 
asphaltum.  These  tubes  were  tested  under  two  pounds' 
air  pressure,  Mullent  test  of  the  entire  wall,  twenty- 
four  hours'  submersion,  and  when  these  tests  were 
successfully  Avithstood  they  were  specified  for  the  con- 
tainei's.  Designs  in  detail  are  shown  in  accompanying 
prints.  The  alternate  construction  made  by  hydraulic 
pressure  from  siilphite  or  sulphate  piilp,  perfected  bA^ 
the  BroAvn  Company,  is  shown  in  the  third  print.  This 
container  Avas  satisfactory  for  155  millimeter  gun  and 
met  all  tests  without  difficulty.  The  general  con- 
clusions on  these  fibre  containers,  sample  Exhibit  No. 
—  and  No.  — ,  Avas  that  they  Avere  satisfactory  for 
shipment  or  storage  of  explosives  for  a  short  time, 
but  that  they  Avere  absolutely  unsatisfactory  for  long 
storage  during  peace  conditions.  The  recommendation, 
therefore,  was  that  further  storage  of  explosives  in 
these  cases  be  eliminated  and  that  all  poAvder, stored 
in  fibre  containers  be  repacked  in  steel. 

Another  war  product  involving  the  use  of  paper  as 
one  of  the  principal  products  in  construction  was  the 
paper  hand  grenade,  completed  sample  Exhibit  No. 
— ,  sectional  sample  Exhibit  No.  — ,  accompanied  by 
mioffipial  sketph  This  grenade  was  officially  knoAvn 
as  Offensive  Hand  Grenade  marked  8.  In  operation 
it  Avas  held  in  the  right  hand,  lever  firmly  against 
srrenade  body,  cotter  pin  withdraAAm  and  grenade 
thi'OAvn.  As  the  grenade  leaves  the  hand,  lever  is 
throAvn  off  and  hits  the  primer.  The  primer  isrnites 
the  fuse  Avhich  in  turn  ignites  the  detonator  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  seconds,  detonator  detonates  the  high 
'"^■nlosive  Avith  Avhich'the  grenade  is  loaded.  This  type 
of  grenade  had  very  limited  effective  radius  and  Avas 
used  more  for  moral  effect  against  the  enemy  than 
for  any  other  ^^urpose.  Its  explosive  charge  was  four 
oiMiccs  of  TNT, 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  PLEA  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

With  the  present  apitation  for  putting  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  products  in  a  favorable  position  in 
foreign  markets  the  following  letter  from  New  Zealand 
comes  like  a  pin-prick.  In  the  days  just  past,  when 
paper  consumers  in  the  Island  Continent  could  obtain 
supplies  only  by  sending  a  Government  vessel  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  find  ship- 
ping for  all  the  paper  wanted,  even  if  there  was 
enough  available.  The  shipping  situation  is  not  easy, 
even  yet,  but  it  certainly  behooves  our  paper  makers 
to  exert  themselves  in  an  effort  to  put  Canadian  paper 
on  a  better  footing  in  New  Zealand.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  The  shipping  situation  cannot  be  the  only 
reason  for  the  small  percentage  of  Canadian  paper 
used  there  in  the  past. 

The  letter  referred  to  reads: — 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  January  23rd,  which  has  just 
reached  us  (April  23rd),  I  notice  you  are  asking  the 
question,  "Are  we  neglecting  New  Zealand?"  The 
reason  for  the  inquiry  is  that  the  imports  of  printing 
paper  into  New  Zealand  during  the  last  few  years 
have  doubled  while  Canada's  share  of  the  increase  only 
amounts  to  £136 :0 :0.  New  Zealand  publishers  will 
agree  with  you  that  they  have  been  seriously  neglected, 
and  they  would  like  to  feel  that  more  consideration 
will  be  displayed  towards  them  in  the  future,  but  they 
rather  doubtful  regarding  the  outlook. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  publishers  in  any  part  of 
the  world  have  been  so  badly  catered  for  during  the 
war.  as  the  newspaper  proprietors  and  printers  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Having  no  pulp  and  paper 
industry  of  our  own,  through  neglect  to  developing 
our  own  resources,  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
supplies  from  foreign  countries  and  one  after  another 
they  dried  up,  till,  so  far  as  newsprint  was  concerned 
we  were  solely  dependent  on  British  Columbia.  While 
you  in  Canada  were  fighting  over  whether  you  would 
pay  2.75  or  3  cents  a  pound  for  newsprint,  it  was  cost- 
ing us  as  high  as  10  cents  to  land  it  in  New  Zealand. 
To-day,  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  it 
is  costing  from  seven  to  eight  cents.  I  have  paper 
landing  at  present  that  cost  4.20  cents,  f.o.b.  port  of 
shipment,  while  the  freight  and  other  charges  come  to 
about  3.50  cents.  I  have  known  5  cents  per  pound 
to  be  paid  for  freight  alone  from  America  to  New 
Zealand,  and  some  unfortunate  publishers  have  been 
glad  to  get  it  at  that.  The  freights  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing are  still  $25.00  per  ton  measurement,  and  we  don't 
know  whether  to  commiserate  ourselves  on  having 
to  pay  it  or  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  no  worsi) 
As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  I  think  most  New  Zealand 
publishers  would  prefer  to  deal  with  Canada  for  the 
future,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  are  going  to 
reach  out  for  relief,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes 
and  if  Canada  wants  to  maintain  its  connection  with 
New  Zealand,  it  is  up  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  study  our  requirements  and  give  us  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment. 

A  New  Zealand  Publisher. 


N.  B.  SAW  MILL  BURNED. 

A  fire,  which  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  $140,000 
destroyed  the  Sayre  and  Holly  Lumber  Company's 
plant  at  Chipman,  last  Monday  afternoon,  and  be- 
tween two  and  two  and  one-half  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber, valued  at  $80,000  went  up  in  smoke  with  the  mill. 


"Leather  belting  cannot  safely  stand  above  110 
deg.  of  heat." 


TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 

Increased  Costs  Suggest  Increased  Rates. 

The  48th  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  A.ssociation  is  being  held  in  Toronto 
on  June  10th,  11th  and  12th.  The  report  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  to  be  .submitted  at  this 
meeting  shows  that  the  net  operating  income  for  the 
year  1918  of  all  railways  comprising  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  was  approximately  $750,- 
000,000.  As  the  Government,  under  the  Railway  Con- 
trol Bill,  guaranteed  a  return  of  approximately 
$950,000,000,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  net  operating 
income  fell  short  of  the  guaranteed  return  by  some 
$200,000,000.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt 
but  that  the  railways  will  be  restored  to  private  own- 
ership or  at  least  to  private  operation,  possibly  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  before  this 
can  take  place  some  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
to  enable  the  railways  to  operate  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  that  a  further  general  increase  in  freight  rates 
IS  inevitable.  If  .such  an  increase  occurs  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  know,  from  past  ex- 
periences, that  they  must  look  for  a  corresponding 
advance  in  their  rates  to  United  States  points,  a.s 
these  rates,  particularly  to  Western  points,  are  gen- 
erally speaking,  predicated  on  the  rates  applicabk 
from  New  England  and  New  York  mills. 

Apart  from  the  United  States  railway  situation, 
the  Canadian  roads  have  their  own  problems  as,  from 
the  report  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
C.  M.  A.  above  referred  to,  the  increase  in  wages  paid 
to  Canadian  railwaj'  employees,  owing  to  the  adop- 
tion by  Canadian  lines  of  the  McAdoo  Award, 
amounted  to  $67,000,000.  An  application  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Locomotive  and  Car  Departments  of  the 
railways  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  add  approxim- 
ately $19,000,000  per  annum  to  the  present  payroll. 
Increased  operating  expenses  due  to  high  co.st  of 
railway  materials  is  said  to  represent  $14,000,000  for 
the  present  year.  This  makes  a  total  of  $100,000,000. 
which  it  is  estimated  represents  increased  cost  of  op- 
erating Canadian  railways.  As  against  this  it  was 
figured  that  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
made  effective  in  August  last  would  increase  the 
earnings  $43,000,000,  and  this  was  figured  on  the 
volume  of  traffic  handled  in  1917,  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  w^ar  material  were  moving. 

The  removal  of  the  7 —  per  cent  war  tax  on  bitu- 
minous coal,  as  announced  in  the  Finance  Minister's 
Budget  will  no  doubt  mean  a  reduction  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  Canadian  Rail- 
ways' costs  of  operation. 


Re  Through  Ocean  Bills  of  Lading. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that,  effective 
July  1st,  the  Canadian  Railways  will  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  furnishing  through  rail  and  ocean  bills  of 
lading  for  transatlantic  freight. 

For  the  last  few  years,  due  to  the  uncertain  ship- 
ping conditions,  the  railways  have  discontinued  fur- 
nishing through  ocean  bills,  and  have  only  been  is- 
suing bills  of  lading  to  the  .sea^board.  which  then  had 
to  be  exchanged  for  ocean  bills  as  soon  as  the  freig/it 
cleared.  This  meant  considerable  inconvenience 
to  the  exporter  and  delay  in  having  his  documents 
reach  consignee. 
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FIRST  AERO  FOREST  PATROL. 

Three  Rivers,  June  8.  —  From  Halifax  to  Three 
Rivers  by  air  is  the  feat  terminated  to-day  by  Lieut. 
Graham,  his  wife  and  their  mechanic.  They  arrived  at 
Three  Rivers  at  3.10  this  afternoon  and  greeted  by  a 
tlirong  of  people. 

This  flig-ht  from  Halifax  to  Three  Rivers  was  inade 
in  one  of  the  hydroplanes  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Pro- 
tective Association  has  procured  to  patrol  timber  limits 
in  Quebec  province.  Lieut.  Graham  has  been  engaged 
for  this  aerial  patrol. 

The  aviators  left  Halifax  on  Friday  last  and  went 
to  St.  John,  N.B.,  the  next  day.  They  left  on  Friday 
afternoon  for  Lake  Temiscouata,  but  were  forced  to 
land  in  Maine  owing  to  a  severe  electrical  storm  they 
encountered. 

From  there  they  flew  Saturday  to  Lake  Temis- 
couata, landing  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and 
thence  they  started  for  Riviere  du  Loup  at  6.15  p.m. 
Saturday,  arriving  there  fifteen  minutes  later,  having 
covered  over  thirty  miles  in  fifteen  minutes. 

At  Fraserville  the  flying  machine  softly  slid  down- 
ward, dropping  gently  in  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  Riviere  du  Loup  point.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  persons  at  the  point  and  when  the  aviatoi'S 
landed  after  circling  above  the  city,  a  regular  proces- 
sion of  automobiles,  motorcycles  and  rigs  of  all  sorts 
started  for  the  point. 

The  three  aviators  anchored  their  hydroplane,  were 
rowed  ashore  and  were  interviewed  by  The  Gazette. 
The}'  stated  that  their  trip,  generally  spaking,  had 
been  .splendid.  They  saw  a  number  of  forest  fires  on 
their  way  west  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  but  none  very 
grave. 

Their  progress  from  the  Maine  border  to  Fraserville 
was  somcAvhat  hampered  by  poor  gas  they  bought 
there,  and  at  Fraserville  they  looked  for  a  neAV  suppl.y 
of  gasoline.  Finally  the  St.  Lawrence  Furniture  Com- 
pany, to  help  the  aviators,  sent  three  drums  of  its 
supply  of  gasoline  down  to  the  water  gront  and  into 
the  tanks  of  the  hydroplane. 

Early  Satiirday  evening  the  aviators  attempted  to 
fly  from  Fraserville  to  Quebec,  but  the  heavy  sea  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  to  the  air.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  flight  from  Fraserville  to  Thi-ee  Riv- 
ers would  be  postponed  until  Sunday. 

At  one  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  hydroplane  left 
Fraserville.  She  did  a  splendid  flight  passing  Quebec 
city  shortly  after  two  and  landed  at  Three  Rivers  at 
3.10.  At  Three  Rivers  they  were  officially  received 
by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Tessier,  provincial  Minister  of  High- 
ways and  also  mayor  of  Three  Rivers ;  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Grant,  president  of  the  St.  Maurice  Protective  Associa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Sorgius,  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association,  and  Ellwood  Wilson,  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  roses 
l)y  Mrs.  Tessier  and  the  aviators  were  then  taken  in 
automobiles  to  their  hotel.  They  had  dinner  and  then 
departed  again  in  their  hydroplane  at  6.30  to-night  for 
Lac  a  la  Tortue,  seventy  miles  north  of  Three  Rivers. 

Ending  the  first  commercial  flight  in  Canada,  and 
wearing  lightly  the  honor  of  being  the  aerial  pioneer 
of  the  uncharted  sky  between  Halifav  and  the  St. 
Maurice  river  Lieut.  Stuart  Graham,  with  his  Avife  as 
navigator  and  a  mechanic,  brought  his  seaplane  to  a 
stop  on  the  placid  waters  of  Lac  La  Tortue,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Grand 'Mere  at  7.10  o'clock  Monday  even- 
ing, coming  from  Three  Rivers  in  twenty  minutes. 
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Lieut.  Graham  speakino/  of  the  report  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  land  in  Erigle  Lake,  when  Lake  Temis- 
couata had  been  his  objective,  because  of  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  said  that  he  had  dodged  the  storm  and 
had  landed  in  Eagle  Lake  in  error.  The  maps  he  car- 
ried were  not  too  good,  and  the  two  lakes  looked  much 
the  same.  The  only  other  experience  the  party  had 
was  at  Riviere  du  Loup  when  attempting  to  get  up  for 
the  flight  to  Quebec.  The  water  in  the  river  was  rough 
and  his  navigator  received  a  good  drenching,  Avhen 
the  nose  of  the  ci'aft  dipped.  Generally  speaking  the 
trip  had  been  xmeventful  and  the  seaplane  had  stood 
the  journey  well.  Lieut.  Graham  was  met  by  Mr.  Ell- 
wood Wilson,  a  director  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association,  Mr.  Wilson  explained  that  the 
plane,  with  another  to  be  flown  from  Halifax  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  by  Hon. 
C.  C.  Ballantyne. 

Lieut.  Graham  on  Tuesday  left  for  Halifax  to  bring 
the  second  plane  to  Grand 'Mere.  Both  will  be  used 
for  spotting  and  reporting  fires  and  for  survey  work. 

This  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  most  radical  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  forest  fighting.  Further  de- 
velopments will  be  watched  with  great  inte-rest. 


A  GOOD  SHOWING  FOR  B.  C.  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  consumjttion  of  pul]i  is  approximately 
180,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  80,000  is  produced  in 
Japan,  and  100,000  tons  are  imported.  The  Whalen 
Co.  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  it  is  estimated,  furnished  at 
least  one-third  of  the  amount  of  pulp  that  Avas  im- 
ported by  Japan  last  year.  Under  proper  management 
this  company  will  be  able  to  compete  Avith  the  SAved- 
ish  pulp. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McMasters,  Avho  has  been  secretary  tre.i- 
.surer  of  this  company  since  January-,  1919,  states 
that  the  daily  output  of  the  company  at  present  is 
180  tons,  divided  up  about  evenly  between  the  three 
plants  located  at  Port  Alice,  SAvanson  Bay  and  Mill 
Creek. 


BIG  FOREST  BURNING. 

With  the  loss  by  fire  of  twelve  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber, valued  at  about  $500,000,  one  of  the  Avorst  forest 
fires  ever  knoAvn  in  Quebec  province,  has  ravaged  the 
Avood  of  the  Chaleur  Bay  Mills  Company,  near  Resti- 
gouche,  in  Bonaventure  county,  for  several  days.  The 
blaze  started  on  Saturday  and  has  continued  uncheck- 
ed, threatening  the  mill  and  the  little  surrounding  vil- 
lage, only  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  seven  hundred 
souls  employed  in  the  mill  saving  their  homes. 

The  company's  head  office  is  in  Sherbrooke,  and  the 
firm  conducts  an  extensive  lumber  business,  shipping 
large  quantities  to  France  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Dorais  Panneton,  a  director  of  the  firm,  says  the 
loss  is  entirely  covered  by  insurance. 

BOOTH'S  TAXES. 

In  contending  that  the  occupation  of  valuable  land 
in  OttaAva  and  not  paying  municipal  taxes  is  working 
a  hardship  on  industries.   The  mayor  of  that  city  said : 

"Mr.  Booth's  industries  and  employees  do  not  de- 
mand from  the  city  anything  like  the  same  costly  civic 
standard  of  living  required  by  the  Government  and 
-itf  employees.  Mr.  Booth,  Avith  2,000  employees,  pays 
$75,000  in  taxes  and  Avater  rates.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion the  Government  Avith  12,000  employees  should  in 
fairness  pay  $600,000,  and  then  a  great  deal  more.'  ' 
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SENDING  PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
LONDON. 

Pulp  and  paper  iiiMmilacturers  to  the  muriber  of 
two  score,  met  in  the  Ritz-Carleton  recently  and  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  of  improving  their  export 
business  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  voted  to  send  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  to  London,  to 
act  as  pulp  and  paper  advisor  to  the  Lloyd  Harris 
Canadian  Trade  Mission,  the  suggestion  that  an  ex- 
pert familiar  with  the  industry  be  sent,  coming  from 
Mr.  Harris  himself. 

Mr.  Dawe  has  been  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation for  some  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  engaged 
in  the  paper  trade  both  here  and  in  England. 

A  long  discussion  took  place,  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  shipping  and  the  excessive 
freight  rates  now  in  force  between  Canada  and  Great 
P>ritain,  the  prevailing  sentiment  being  that  Canada 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  look  after  her  own  shipping 
interests  at  the  present  time  without  depending  so 
much  upon  the  Old  Country.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  some  ships  now  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Government  are  being  employed  in  bringing  foreign 
products  to  this  country  from  Cuba  and  elsewhere, 
which  might  better  be  employed  in  carrying  Canadian 
products,  such  as  pulp  and  paper  for  which  there  is 
a  steady  demand,  to  England,  under  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  make  it  possible  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers to  meet  foreign  competition.  It  was  also  stat- 
ed that  the  American  shipping  board  has  diverted 
several  ships  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  some  of  which 
were  reported  as  being  now  engaged  on  cargoes  in 
Montreal.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  space  on 
these  boats  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  exports.  The 
statement  was  also  made  that  this  diversion  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  regular  service 
between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  by  ships  owned  hy 
the  American  Government. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association,  presided  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  o])e]i  to  anyone  interested  in  the  industrJ^ 


EXPLORING  THE  RAG  MARKET. 

Mr.  E.  Pullan,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  Canada 
in  waste  paper  and  rags,  has  returned  to  Toronto  from 
an  extended  business  trip  to  England,  where  he  has 
lieen  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  export,  particii- 
larly  in  the  rag  line.  He  reports  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  at  the  present  time  is  the  very  high 
freight  rates,  which  run  as  high  as  .3I/2  cents  a  pound. 
He  has  shipped  a  few  ears,  but  the  prospects  of  big 
business  at  the  present  time  with  the  excessive  car- 
riage charges  and  the  scarcity  of  bottoms  are  not  very 
bright.  The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  dull  at 
present,  and  the  mills  are  buying  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Board  plants  are  fairly  active  and  prices  are 
well  maintained,  but  the  proprietors  hesitate  about 
stocking  up  and  are  simply  marking  time  in  the  mat- 
ter of  purchases. — World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 


MR.  MEAD  ON  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN 
EUROPE. 

"We  found  business  conditions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land better  than  we  had  expected."  said  George  H. 
Mead,  president  of  the  George  H.  Mead  Company 
and  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Thursday, 
when  commenting  upon  this  trip  to  Europe,  where  he 
spent  about  four  weeks,  accompanied  by  H.  E.  Talbott. 
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jr.,  investigating  indu.strial  conditions  and  attending  j  5 
to  some  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  paper  \  ] 
industry.  | 

"The  pulp  and  paper  situation,  especially,  we  found 
in  much  better  shape  than  we  had  expected  to  find     j  { 
it,"  continued  Mr.  Mead.    "Of  course,  I  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  branch  of  industrial  activity    ^  j 
and  am  consequently  in  better  position  to  discu.ss  it  I 
than  r  am  to  talking  about  other  lines.   However,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  sentiment  that  business  conditions  Hfj 
both  in  France  and  England  are  much  more  encourag-  H^' 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  those  nations,  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  them.  ■ 

"There  is  but  little  complaint  heard  as  to  the  bur-  H^, 
dens  resulting  from  the  war  and  everybody  seems  to 
be  working  together  to  the  end  that  its  effects  may  be 
overcome  as  quickly  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Mead. 
"There  exists  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  both  England  and  France  are  proceeding  rapidly 
on  the  highway  to  business  success  and  consequent 
industrial  development. 

"A  great  many  of  the  plants  are  operating  only  on 
half  time,"  he  declared,  "but  there  is  bright  promise 
that  ere  long  they  will  not  only  be  running  at  full 
capacity  but  expanding  and  conducting  their  various 
lines  of  trade  upon  an  almost  unprecedentedly  pros- 
perous basis.  The  people  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  believing  that  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  that  instrument  will  tend  to  steady 
matters  and  establish  a  more  substantial  foundation, 
upon  which  to  build.  It  is  f^^.  consensus  that  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  would  become  a  strengthening  factor  of 
the  peace  treaty.  In  fact,  the  belief  exists  that  without 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  treaty  con.summation  would 
be  found  almost  impossible." 

Mr.  Mead  said  that  according  to  all  indications,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  money  in  circulation  in  France  and 
England  and  that  the  situation  there  generally  is  far 
from  being  hopeless.  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Talbott  spent 
one  week  in  Paris  and  two  weeks  in  London. 


CROSSLEY  HANGS  OUT  HIS  SHINGLE— OR  IS  IT 
A  CHIP? 

Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley,  A.M.E.I.C.,  who  has  been 
associated  for  a  number  of  years  with  Dr.  J.  T.  Don- 
old,  of  Montreal,  and  who  established  the  Toronto 
laboratory  of  J.  T.  Donald  &  Company,  consulting 
chemists,  has  taken  over  the  Toronto  office  and  la- 
boratory of  that  firm  at  43  Scott  street,  and  will  there 
carry  on  the  business  of  consulting  chemist  and  chemi- 
cal engineer.  Mr.  Crossley  acted  as  chemist  and 
draughtsman  for  several  years  with  well-known  firms 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  During  the  war,  his 
time  has  been  largely  taken  up  with  work  for  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  Canada,  not  direct- 
ly in  the  employ  of  a  pulp  or  paper  mill,  has  worked 
harder  for  the  success  of  the  industry  than  has  Mr. 
Crossley.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  in  other  ways  has  contributed 
to  the  work  of  the  Section.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  wishes  Mr.  Crossley  the  success  he  deserves 
in  his  chosen  field. 


The  word  "newspaper"  does  not  come  from  some- 
thing "new,"  but  is  derived  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  four  quarters:  north,  east,  west,  south. 
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The  George  W.  Diamond  Company,  recently  or- 
ganized in  Wisconsin  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000, 
at  a  meeting  of  its  stockholders  held  in  Milwaukee 
last  week,  increased  its  total  stock  to  $2,000,000,  and 
decided  to  erect  its  plant  at  Depere,  Wisconsin,  upon 
which  construction  work  will  begin  at  once.  A  pat- 
ent paper  box  machine  invented  by  George  W.  Dia- 
mond, organizer  of  the  company,  will  be  the  main 
product  of  the  machine  shop,  and  it  is  planned  to  use 
the  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  a  'patent  coated 
chip  board,  which  will  be  converted  into  boxes.  Three 
shifts  of  150  men  each  will  be  employed  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Diamond,  the  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of 
80  tons  every  24  hours. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion show  that  during  1918  wood  pulp  consumption 
by  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  approximated 
5,258,305  cords,  and  the  production  recorded  by  the 
same  mills  amounted  to  3,313,032  tons  of  pulp.  A  de- 
crease of  four  per  cent  from  the  1917  figures  is  shown 
in  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the  wood  pulp 
production  Avas  51/2  per  cent  under  thafigures  for  1917. 
The  1918  production  of  mechanical  or  ground  wood 
pulp  fell  off  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917,  and 
that  of  soda  pulp  20  per  cent.  The  production  of  sul- 
phur pulp,  however,  Avas  80  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  reported  for  1917. 

The  Forest  Products  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  is  continuing  its  wartime 
experiments  with  wood  pulp  as  a  source  of  explosives. 
The  investigation  was  first  taken  up  during  the  war 
due  to  a  threatened  cotton  shortage.  The  produc- 
tion of  acid  and  sulphate  pulp  suitable  for  nitrating 
have  other  peace  time  applications  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lacquers,  pyroxylin  or  gun  cotton,  products 
such  as  collodion,  celluloid  and  certain  varnishes. 
Various  methods  were  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
experiments  for  the  production  of  acid  and  sulphate 
pulp  suitable  for  nitration  purposes.  This  suitability 
was  proved  conclusively  by  tests  made  at  a  govern- 
ment arsenal. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men's  Association 
opened  its  convention  last  Sunday  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, with  a  display  of  the  printer's  art  which  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  to  assemble  as  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  exhibits.  Prominent  publishers,  advertis- 
ing experts,  educators  and  public  officials  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  composed  the  galaxy  of  speakers  during 
the  four-day  session. 

A  general  improvement  in  conditions  during  the 
month  of  May  in  the  folding  paper  box  industry  was 
reported  by  members  at  the  thirteenth  membership 
meeting  of  the  Folding  Box  Manufacturers'  National 
Association  held  May  29,  30  and  31  at  the  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  After  the  signing  of 
tlie  armistice  last  fall  the  volume  of  business  had 
fallen  off  on  an  average  of  25  to  35  per  cent,  but 
early  in  April  an  improvement  in  conditions  set  in 
which  has  brought  up  the  volume  in  a  number  of  es- 
tablishments to  a  nearly  normal  standard.  The  out- 
look for  the  future  is  regarded  as  verv  favorable. 


Captain  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  responded  to 
the  toast  "Our  Guests"  at  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Banquet 
has  just  finished  an  interesting  case.  He  defended 
Skipper  Pederson  and  his  son  Adolph,  who  were  on 
trial  in  New  York  for  the  murder  at  sea  of  z\xel 
Hanson.  It  was  charged  that  Adolph  chased  Hanson 
overboard  and  the  Skipper  countermanded  an  order 
to  come  about  for  his  rescue.  Both  Pedersons  were 
acquitted. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Easley,  head  of  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Maine,  which  includes  the 
courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  has  accepted 
a  position  at  Syracuse  University.  Dr.  McKee,  who 
started  the  courses  at  Maine,  is  to  i*ead  a  paper  on 
Alcohol  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  at  the  'Technical 
Association  meeting  at  Buffalo. 


ANOTHER  SUIT  AGAINST  THE  PUBLISHERS 
PAPER  CO. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  has  brought  suit 
against  the  Publishers  Paper  Company  for  $3,558.25 
for  non-delivery  of  paper  on  contract.  The  Standard 
Union  alleges  that  this  sum  in  question  represents 
paper  paid  for,  but  not  included  in  the  company's  de- 
liveries. 


GORDIAS  GOULD  DEAD. 

Gordias  H.  P.  Gould,  president  of  the  Gould  Paper 
Company  of  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  president  of  the 
Donnaconna  Paper  Company  of  Donnaconna,  Quebec, 
died  Monday  night  at  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  where  he  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  the  last  five  weeks  for  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. Had  he  lived  until  Tuesday  Mr.  Gould  would 
have  been  71  years  of  age.  For  many  years  Mr.  Gould 
had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturing business,  and  he  was  widely  known  among 
the  manufacturers  and  publishers.  He  had  just  been 
elected  President  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  BONDS. 

A  public  offering  was  made  recently  by  A.  E.  Ames 
&  Co.,  and  Nesbitt,  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  an  issue  of 
$800,000  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage,  fifteen-year  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.  The  bonds  are  offered  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  at  93  and  interest,  to  yield  6%  per 
cent. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.  point  out  that  the  assets  securing 
the  bonds  are  over  2%  times  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue ;  that  the  current  earnings  exceed  those  for  1918 
which  were  over  four  times  the  bond  interest  require- 
ment and  that  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  is  a  desirable 
one. 

The  company  has  two  mills,  the  Beauharnois  and 
the  Crabtree,  both  located  near  Montreal,  and  at  the 
present  time  turns  out  about  79,000  pounds  of  high- 
grade  bond  and  ledger  paper  per  day. 
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CANADIAN  MILLS  TO  ENTERTAIN. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  excellent  ijrograin  for  the 
Technical  Association  meeting  arrived  too  late  for 
publieatioii  last  week,  (lilame  it  on  Burleson).  In 
addition  to  the  visits  at  Erie  and  the  fine  program  of 
papers  on  Thursday,  there  is  an  interesting  schedule 
of  mill  visits  for  Friday  and  Saturday.  One  of  tvi^o 
trips  may  be  chosen  Friday  morning,  either  Niagara 
Falls  or  Buffalo.  The  former  includes  several  paper 
mills.  In  the  afternoon  the  members  and  friends 
will  visit  the  National  Aniline  and  Color  Co.,  a  print- 
ing plant,  and  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
CANADIAN  DAY. 

Saturday,  June  14,  will  be  Canadian  Day.  Many 
are  the  happy  recollections  of  when  the  Technical 
Section  met  on  the  Peninsula  in  June,  1916. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers  of  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula for  the  day.  Special  trolleys  will  leave  Hotel 
Statler  promptly  at  8.30  a.m.,  travelling  over  the 
High  Speed  lin^.'  The  trolleys  will  be  met  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  by  the  Canadian  Committee  and  the  party 
will  proceed  by  automobile. 

Around  Goat  Island,  viewing  both  Falls,  thence  to 
Victoria  Park,  and  through  Lundy's  Lane,  famous  as 
a  battle  ground  of  the  War  of  1812,  past  Blackhorse 
Tavern,  at  one  time  well  i)atronized,  but  now  dry. 
The  following  Canadian  mills  will  then  be  visited: 

Beaver  Wood  Fiber  Company,  Ltd. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Foley-Kieger  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  Grenville  Ilall,  Thor- 
old.  Out.  The  following  mills  will  be  visited  during 
the  afternoon :  ^ 

Provincial  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Thorokl  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Company,  Ltd. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Then  return  from  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  to  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.  The  return  ticket  to  Buffalo  entitles  the 
holder  to  come  on  any  trolley,  so  that  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  view  the  Falls  after  the  close  of  the 
excursion  to  Canadian  mills  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
do  so. 

The  following  firms  have  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  convention  : 

Beaver  Board  Company. 
Birge  and  Sons  Company. 
Buffalo  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 
Cliff  Paper  Company. 
Hammermill  Paper  Co. 
Larkin  Company. 
Lockport  Felt  Company. 
National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 
Niagara  Wall  Paper  Company. 
Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company. 
Spaulding  &  Sons  Company. 
Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Company. 
ITpson  Company, 
and 

Canadian  Mills,  Hosts  on  June  14. 

The  Canadian  Reception  Committees  are  as  follows: 


■,/>>>OCIATI0M/  ' 


Manufactvirers. 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.:  T.  11.  Neville,  Mgr.,  and 
F.  G.  (Jallahan,  Supt. 

Ontario  Paper  (.'o. :  Warren  Curtis,  jr.,  Mgr.,  John 
F.  Ryan,  Supt. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.:  Ed.  P.  Foley,  Mgr., 
Joseph  Foley,  Supt. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills:  T.  A.  Weldon,  Mgr.,  Dan. 
Daverin. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills:  Geo.  Carruthers,  Mgr..  J. 
J .  Herb,  Supt. 

Thorold  Pulp  (^o. :  E.  H.  Morris,  Mgr.,  James  Wil- 
son, Supt. 

Riordon  Paper  ]\Iills:  P.  Byrne,  Mgr.,  V.  Salmon- 
son,  Supt. 

Lincoln  &  Lybster  Mills:  W.  D.  Woodruff.  Mgr.. 
E.  L.  Kiusey,  Supt. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills :  L.  H.  Gardner,  Mgr.,  E. 
Burgess,  Supt. 

Kinleith  Paper  Mills:  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  Mgr.,  W.  A. 
Anderson,  Supt. 

Thorold  Board  of  Trade:  A.  B.  Begg,  A.  Martin,  sr., 
J.  E.  Carpenter,  L.  H.  Needham,  J.  A.  Batten,  L.  B. 
McCleary,  A.  F.  Robertson,  D.  R.  Crombie,  Robt.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Dr.  C.  B.  Macartney. 

The  committee  plans  to  have  fifty  automobiles  to 
convey  the  guests  about  St.  Catherines,  Merritton 
and  Thorold. 


ANOTHER  NEW  MEMBER. 

Albert  Tilton,  superintendent  of  the  groundwood 
pulp  mill  of  the  Quebec  and  Saguenay  Pulp  Co.,  at 
St.  Amedee  de  Periboiika,  Que.,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Technical  Section.  Mr.  Telton  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine,  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  Pulp  &  Paper  Technology,  and  has  had 
several  years'  practical  mill  experience. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-2.  Studies  on  nitrification  in  natural  soils  and 
its  importance  from  an  ecological  point  of  view  in 
Sweden.  H.  Hesslemauu.  International  Rev.  Agri., 
June,  1918,  p.  662.— C.  L. 

B-2.  The  red  spruce;  its  growth  and  management 
in  the  United  States.  L.  S.  ^lurphy.  Bulletin  No.  .'i44. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. — This 
bulletin  discu.sses  the  methods  of  management  best 
suited  to  various  conditions  It  is  estimated  that,  un- 
der average  natural  and  uniform  conditions,  50  to 
60  years  are  necessary  for  the  maximum  production 
of  wood  used  for  paper  pulp.  If  judicious  thinning 
is  carried  out  this  period  may  be  .shortened  by  5  to  10 
years.  For  timber  production  100  to  120  years  either 
in  virgin  or  .selection  forests  are  re(iuired.  The  bul- 
letin contains  manv  volume  and  measurement  tables. 
— C.  L. 

B-2.  The  second  crop  of  pulpwood.  H.  C.  Belyea. 
Can.  For.  J.,  Aug.,  1918,  p.  18.36.— Discusses  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  virgin  for- 
est and  on  cut-over  pulpwood  lands.  Growth  under 
a  heavy  crown  cover  in  Virginia  forest  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  productive  forest,  and  can 
not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  future  possibilities.  The 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  over-topping  trees  is  an 
increase  in  the  growth  of  surviving  suppressed  ma- 
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terial.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  utiliz-a- 
tion  of  the  hardwoods  in  our  mixed  forests  operated 
primarily  for  pulpwood. — €.  L. 

B-2.  Grow  trees  for  aeroplane  building.  E.  Wilson, 
Can.  For.  Journal,  Aug.,  1918,  p.  1813. — Recommenda- 
tions for  future  supplies  of  suitable  eastern  spruce. — 
C.  L. 

B-2.  Vegetation  as  an  indicator  of  the  fertility  of 
sandy  pine  plains  soils  in  northern  Wisconsin.  T.  J. 

i    Dunnewald,  International  Rev.  Agri.,  April,  1918,  p. 

'  416. — The  soils  of  sandy  plains  vary  considerably  in 
their  ability  to  produce  a  second  grov^'th  after  the 
removal  of  the  pines,  and  after  the  many  severe  fires 
which  succeeded  logging  operations.  The  under- 
growth of  cleared  woodland  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  cropping  capacity  of  the  soil.  Heavier  growth 
shows  a  higher  content  of  plant  food,  the  presence  of 
more  fine  material  in  the  soil,  and  especially  a  greater 
moisture-retaining  capacity,  enabling  the  vegetation 
to  resist  drought. — C.  L. 

B-3.  Forest  fires  in  the  United  States  in  1915.  J. 
Gr.  Peters,  Circular  No.  69,  office  of  the  Secretary, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. — 
The  statistics  contained  in  this  circular  represent  the 
first  attempt  at  an  annual  estimate  of  forest  fires  in 
the  United  States.  In  general,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive reports  were  those  obtained  from  States  with 
recognized  fire  protective  systems,  and  from  the  Na- 
tional forests.  The  statistics  represent  about  56  per 
cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States.  The  to- 
tal area  burned  is  estimated  at  3,306,650  acres,  and 

I     the  total  loss  as  slightly  over  .$4,000,000."  The  estim- 

'  ate  for  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  would  be 
around  6,000,000  acres  burned,  with  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000.    The  returns  obtained  in  the 

I  United  States  show  that  where  there  is  a  protective 
system  most  of  the  fires  can  be  controlled  before 
making  headway,  and  that  extensive  and  destructive 
fires  are  few  as  compared  with  states  having  no  sucli 
protective  system. — C.  L. 

B-3.  The  holocaust  in  Minnesota.  E.  G.  Cheney, 
American  Forestry,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  643. — A  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  fire  of  Oct.  12,  1918,  which  devastat- 
ed large  areas  in  Northern  Minnesota.  See  also 
"The  Great  Minnesota  Fire,"  by  J.  F.  Hayden,  at  p. 
648  of  the  same  issue.  The  loss  of  life  in  these  fires 
was  estimated  at  1,000,000,  and  the  property  loss  at 
well  up  toward  $100,000,000.  Editorial  discussion  on 
p.  652.  Press  comments  pages  654  and  655.  See  also 
editorial  comment  in  December  issue,  p.  755.- — C.  L. 

B-4.  Mill  scale  study  of  red  and  white  oak.  David 
G.  White.  Amer.  Lbrman.,  Oct.  12,  1918,  p.  47.— The 
basis  for  accurate  accounting  can  best  be  secured 
through  a  mill  scale  study,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
get  information  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  lum- 
ber that  can  be  produced,  the  rate  of  production  per 
hour,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  from  different 
clas.ses  of  logs ;  also  the  relative  cost  of  sawing  per 
1,000  feet  net  lumber  tally,  and  the  waste  in  manu- 
facturing lumber.  The  pos.session  of  information  of 
this  kind  should  enable  mill  operators  to  improve 
their  methods  of  manufacturing  and  accounting.  This 
article  reports  the  results  of  separate  studies  of  red 
and  white  oak  in  Arkansas,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory. — C.  L. 

B-4.  The  motor  truck  in  logging.  Can.  For.  Journal. 
July,  1918,  ]i.  17!)8.  Advantages  and  disadvantages; 
comparison  with  team  haul,  raiKvays,  etc. ;  import- 
ance of  good  roads. — C.  L. 


B-4.  Martime  pine  operation  in  France.  Capt.  John 
D.  Guthrie,  A.E.F.,  American  Forestry,  Nov.,  1918,  p. 
657.— C.  L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  woods  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  handles.  Hu.  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Nov., 
1918,  p.  679. — Discusses  the  many  different  species  of 
wood  used  for  handles,  and  their  relative  merits.  Tha 
annual  demand  for  wood  by  handle  makers  in  the 
United  States  approximates  280,000,000  feet,  con- 
sisting of  33  kinds,  of  Avhich  four  are  softwoods,  23 
native  hardwoods,  and  8  hardwoods  of  foreign  origin. 
Hardwoods  contribute  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Twenty  billion  feet  of  standing  hickory  re- 
main in  the  United  States. — ^^C.  L. 

B-4.  Where  and  how  to  use  thin  saw.  Lee  Prior. 
Amer.  Lbrman.,  October  12,  1918,  p.  53.—  Sugges- 
tions looking  toward  the  avoidance  of  waste  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber. — C.  L. 

B-4.  Effect  of  the  war  on  forests  of  France.  Col. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  Amer.  For.  Dec.,-  1918,  p.  709. — 
France  has  given  much  of  her  forests  to  the  needs  of 
the  war.  The  burden  is  already  felt  by  the  people 
through  local  scarcity  of  forestry  materials,  and 
through  high  prices.  It  is  predicted  that  France 
Avill  have  to  import  much  of  the  timber  needed  for 
reconstruction.  In  the  portion  of  France  occupied 
by  Germany  the  forest  capital  was  largely  destroyed 
and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  through  long  years  of 
patient  effort.  The  forests  in  the  rear  also  suffered 
seriously,  through  the  necessary  cutting  of  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  Allies. — C.  L. 

E-0.  Wood-pulp  in  Argentina.  (La  pate  de  bois  en 
Argentine).  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  56  (1919).— Until  late- 
ly Argentina  was  dependent  on  Scandinavia  and  Can- 
ada for  most  of  its  pulp.  Attempts  were  made  to 
make  sulphite  from  Araucaria  pine,  but  did  not  meet 
with  success.  Two  years  ago  the  Phoenix  paper  mill 
began  erecting  a  pulp  mill  for  using  poplar  and  wil- 
low, which  mixture  has  given  excellent  results.  When 
mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  imported  sulphite, 
a  satisfactory  paper  is  obtained  at  about  the  same 
price  as  that  paid  for  imported  newsprint  rolls.  The 
mill  is  modern  in  every  detail,  and  turns  out  news- 
print, wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Paper  from  bagasse.  (Le  papier  de  bagasse.) 
Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  p.  2.37,  (1919).— A  paper  mill 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  165  tons  is  being  erected  at 
Olaa  (Hawai)  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
paper.  This  production  will  utilise  only  one-tenth 
of  the  available  supplies  of  bagasse  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  Olaa.  The  mill  has  been  planned  with  a 
view  to  being  gradually  expanded  so  as  to  ultimately 
utilise  all  the  available  supplies  of  bagasse,  should 
the  venture  be  successful,  in  which  case  the  output 
could  reach  165  tons  a  day,  and  even  more  should  the 
factories  in  the  other  islands  follow  this  good  exam- 
ple. The  mill  cannot  start  for  another  year,  as  the 
required  machinery  could  not  be  obtained  during 
the  war.— A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  The  paper  industry  in  India.  (L'industrie  pa- 
petiere  dans  I'lnde).  La  Papier,  22,  p.  59  (1919). — In 
spite  of  its  vast  forest  areas,  India  produces  only  50,- 
000  of  the  75,000  tons  of  paper  annually  consumed, 
and  even  this  production  is  at  times  maintained  only 
by  the  importation  of  European  pulp,  and  the  produc- 
tion has  been  practically  stationary  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Tlie  erection  of  several  new  pulp  and  paper 
mills  is  projected  to  put  an  end  to  this  abnormal  sit- 
uation.— A.  P.-C. 
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C.  N.  Ramsaj^  of  Kitchie  and  Ramsay,  Litnited, 
coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daujjliter,  left  recently  for  England, 
where  they  will  spend  the  next  few  months. 

Sir  George  Bury,  the  newly  appointed  President 
and  chief  executive  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
(^o.,  Vancouver,  has  arrived  in  tliat  city  to  begin  his 
new  duties.  Sir  George,  who  will  take  up  his  per- 
ituiiicnt  residence  in  Vancouver,  expressed  every  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  British  Columbia,  and  believed  there  will  be  a 
rapid  advancement  in  the  expansion  of  tlie  markets 
and  output. 

S.  J.  Frame,  of  Toronto,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Box  Association,  which  convention 
Avill  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday,  June  24,  to  be  followed  by  a 
trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Saguenay 
river,  arriving  back  in  Montreal  on  Friday,  June  27, 
reports  that  the  prospects  are  bright  for  a  record 
breaking  attendance.  The  gathering  is  expected  to 
he  one  of  the  most  successful  and  profitable  from 
every  standpoint  held  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

J.  L.  McNicol,  of  Ottawa,  assistant  paper  controller, 
was  in  Toronto  this  week  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Gilberf 
McNicol,  who  is  employed  in  the  Don  Valley  papei 
mills. 

A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  who  is  the  Canadian 
representative  of  the  Kalbfleisch  Corporation  of  New 
York,  spent  the  past  week  in  Montreal  and  New  York 
on  a  business  trip. 

Win.  O.  Cameron,  representing  the  Richmond  Pa- 
per Co.  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  was  in  IMontreal  rrcf-rtly 
cnlling  upon  the  trade. 

A.  B.  Rilance,  manager  of  the  Nati6n:d  Maiuifac- 
tnrin<r  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  in  Toronto  lately 
c'lllii'g  upon  the  paper  trade. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  W.  P.  Gundy.  President  of 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers.  Toron- 
to, there  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the  officers  of'" 
tlie  company.    H.  H.  Love,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  company  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has 
Filled  the  position  of  Vice-President,  has  been  elected 
])resident,  and  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  who  has  been  assistant 
general  manager,  has  been  appointed  Vice-Presideu'" 
nnd  Man'-urer     Mr.  Love  is  a  son-in-laAv  of  Sir  Wil 
liam  Ga<re.  who  will  continue    as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.    The  reorganization  of  the  Kin 
i'Mth  Pai)°r  Mills  of  St.  Catharines,  of  which  the  late 
Gnndv  "^vms  also  President,  has  not  yet  been  car- 
'■ipd  ont.    The  plant,  after  being  shut  down  for  two 
weeks  owing  to  the  repairs  to  the  old  Welland  Canal 
rpsumed  las+  Fridav.  and  durinir  the  cessation  of  op 
'M'ations  was  fomnlotplv     ovnrhanled.     so  that  the 
'"'•ninment  is  in  cvcollonf  shan".    The  mill  has  ;i  good 
^'of'k  of  orders  on  ha"d. 

\  charter  h;>s  br«pn  cvrmtofl  fo  Wendell  TTolmes. 
L')nited,  with  headquarters  in  London.  Out.,  and  a 


capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
booksellers,  publishers  and  printers,  and  to  deal  in 
paper,  books,  stationery  and  office  supplies. 

E.  N.  Hareourt,  of  the  E.  H.  Harcourt  Co.,  Limited, 
lithographers,  Toronto,  was  married  recently  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Charlotte  Kingsley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Kingsley,  Toronto.  Mr.  Harcourt  and  bride 
left  on  a  motor  trip  through  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  on  their  return  to  Toronto  will  take  up 
residence  at  74  Hepbourne  .street. 

F.  C.  Sutton,  representing  James  Lumsden,  Son  & 
Co.,  Limited,  wholesale  stationers,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
was  in  Toronto  and  other  cities  recently  seeking  to 
place  orders  for  large  quantities  of  paper  for  over- 
seas. 

Sergt  E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  who  has  been 
with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  to  Siberia, 
has  sailed  from  Vladivostock  for  Canada,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  home  in  a  few  days.  His  many 
friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
him  back. 

The  Tnterlake  Tis.sue  Mills,  of  Merritton,  are  sink- 
ing a  six  inch  well,  which  has  already  been  drilled  to 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  well  will  be  sunk 
probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  pure  fresh  water  for  the  filter- 
ing plant  of  the  company. 

Miss  Cecil  M.  Davis,  of  the  head  office  staff  of  th*' 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  .spendinir  her 
holidays  in  the  Muskoka  district. 

Norman  E.  Wainwright,  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Co.,  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Weston,  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  appointed  South  American  representa- 
tive for  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  ]Mr.  We.s- 
ton  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  industry  in 
the  Dominion,  being  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of 
Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Hal  Choate,  for  the  past  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Times,  and  more  recently  managing  editor, 
has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  West, 
late  of  the  Border  Cities  Star.  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  original  drawing  of  the  trade-mark,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  and  will  appear  on  the  wrapper  of  ev 
ery  package,  has  been  purchased  from  the  Associa- 
tion by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  of  Toronto, 
who  paid  $100  for  the  work,  which  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Harold  McEvers,  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  Mr.  L  H. 
Weldon.  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  ]\Iills  Co.. 
will  have  the  device  framed  and  hung  in  his  office. 
Tn  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  sou- 
v'-pir.  of  which  IMr.  Weldon  has  a  number  c«nnected 
w  ith  the  industry. 

C.  Nelson  Gain  and  Harry  L.  .Muir,  of  the  Don  Val- 
ley Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  spent  the  past  week  in  Mont 
real  on  business.    Mr.  'Mxuv  is  to  take  care  of  the  cus- 
tomers in  this  district,  where  the  trade  has  increased 
very  much. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

'  Toronto,  June  9. — If  there  is  one  industry  in  Can- 
ada that  is  alive  and  aggressive,  it  is  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry.  Instead  of  sitting  doAvn  and  M^aitinj;- 
for  trade  to  come  its  way,  the  organization  is  getting 
right  after  foreign  business.  The  members  will  not 
be  content  until  they  secure  all  the  orders  they  can 
comfortably  take  care  of  in  addition  to  catering  to 
domestic  demand.s.  The  Association  has  not  only 
adopted  a  representative  trade-mark,  but  has  decid- 
ed to  send  a  representative  to  Great  Britain  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Mis.sion.  In  the 
selection  of  A.  L.  Dawe,  the  energetic  secretary  of 
the  Association,  it  is  unanimously  admitted  that  a  bet- 
ter appointment  could  not  be  made,  for  Mr.  Dawe  is 
familiar  with  the  trade  from  all  ang'les.  H^^  ha.^  had 
the  requisite  ex-perience  in  the  Old  Count^v  and  t"~'an- 
ada  to  give  weight,  service  and  resnonsib^'lity  co  the 
post,  and  possesses  the  necessary  technical  knowledg-' 
of  paper,  manufacture,  orsranization.  shipm^'Tit.  etc. 
I  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Papf^r 
I  Association  is  entering  upon  an  extensive  cnmpaifrn 
of  advertisins".  Avhich  will  tend  to  familiari7f>  the  con- 
snmer  Avith  the  tradp  mark  of  the  lndustr-\'-  a"d  asks 
customers  to  look  for  the  triangle  on  the  wrapper  of 
everv  package  that  thev  buv.  The  Asso'?iation  is 
pointing'  out  that  Canadian  printers  and  others  should 
emplov  Canadian-made  paper,  and  points  out  the  in- 
cone'ruitv  of  certain  firms  usins-  foreio'n-madp  papprs 
for  booklets  that  tell  ppopIp  to  use  Made  in-Cnnada 
coods.  It  is  further  emphasized  that  the  best  paper  for 
ivhatever  purpose  renuired  is  rnade  ricrht  in  this 
eonntrv.  and  this  far^t  should  upver  iie  forsrotten. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thp  wide  pnbhVitAr  fam- 
nqifru  will  havp  n  benefipial  pffect  and  bv  means  of 
the  propasranda  thpre  will  bp  sounded  forth  a  notp 
that,  while  dnrins'  thp  war  there  mav  have  been  some 
''■^cusp.  on  the  ground  of  economv  and  convenience, 
in  usinf?  poor  paper  and  poor  printed  matt'^r.  that 
flav  is  now  nast  and  thp  "better  the  paper  the  better 
tlio  Kooklp*-  "  Hoincidput  with  this  r»iiblicitv  work  of 
th"  Tanarlian  Pnln  and  Pappr  Association  is  thp  ad- 
vprticiiKv  Kni'nrr  finnp  bv  thp  Toronto  Mastpr  Printprs 
anil  "Pr>r,VT-iiri^prs'  Ass'n.  who  noint  out  that  everv- 
fhnio-  tlidt  (TOPS  into  thp  makin<r  of  orintpd  matter 
7)0"-  r-o<:t<^  iiiorp  than  it  did  a  year  ago,  and  that  on 


top  of  this,  a  heavy  advance  of  union  wages  became 
effective  at  the  first  of  the  month,  the  increase  be- 
ing 33  1-3  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  Toronto  printei-s 
had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  advance  prices, 
but  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  printers  to  see 
that  work  justifies  fully  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  newsprint  mills  are  making  a  fine  showing, 
and  working  under  good  conditions.  Production  has 
been  increased  during  the  past  four  months  by  some 
10  per  cent  owing  to  favorable  running  conditions, 
while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  stocks  on  hand. 
The  number  of  inquiries  coming  in  from  abroad  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  shows  that  many  countries  are 
looking  upon  Canada  as  the  great  pulp  and  paper 
producing  land  of  the  world.  The  one  barrier  is 
shipping  .facilities,  but  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
overcome  this  handicap  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is 
expected  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  decided  im- 
provement. The  fact  that  one  large  book  and  writ- 
ing paper  concern  is  adding  another  machine,  that  a 
large  sulphite  plant  is  installing  another  digester 
which  will  increase  its  capacity  by  one-third,  that  an- 
other plant  is  being  erected  with  an  output  of  125 
tons  a  day  of  bleached  sidphite,  and  other  organiza- 
tions will  early  next  year  go  ahead  with  extensions 
both  to  buildings  and  eqiiipment,  shoAvs  that  the  trade 
intend.s  to  keep  pace  with  the  Avorld-Avide  augmented 
demand. 

There  may  be  an  increase  in  book  and  Avriting  pa- 
per prices  in  the  near  future  OAving  to  Avages  being 
constantly  in  the  ascendancy.  There  have  been  no 
changes  in  prices  on  any  papers  during  the  past  Aveek, 
and  jobbers  report  a  good  business  Avith  an  active 
requisition  in  all  lines.  Deliveries  are  reported  pretty 
fair,  and  those  who  have  been  expecting  cheaper  rates 
in  the  pulp  and'  paper  line  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  is  semi-officially  announced  that  another  increase 
in  freight  rates  is  likely  to  be  expected  on  all  Cana- 
dian roads  in  the  near  future,  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  charges  are  insufficient  for  carrying 
companies  to  meet  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
and  also  because  of  the  high  and  groAving  outlay  for 
materials  and  labor.  The  increase,  AA^hich  Avill  be 
asked  Avill,  it  is  rumored,  be  20  per  cent.  During  the 
past  year  two  increases  Avere  granted,  one  of  1.5  per 
cent  and  another  of  25. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  ^^Jmurray  hill,  NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when  you  1      ^  T[  T"  1   Bleached  or  Un- 
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It  is  I'uiiiored  tJiat  tlip  Ontario  I'ajXT  Co.  of  Thor- 
old,  Out.,  intend  iii  the  near  rutui-e  to  double  its 
newsprint  capacity,  while  tiie  Jirompton  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per (Jo.  has  just  put  in  operation  a  second  machine, 
adding  lUU  per  cent  to  its  output  of  newsprint.  En- 
velope niHuufacturers  and  nuinufacturing  stationers 
are  busy  at  the  present  time,  and  some  ot  the  former 
are  going'  after  export  business.  Paper  coating  plants 
are  active,  and  expect  to  be  busy  all  the  summer.  The 
water  conditions  at  all  pulp  mills  have  been  good,  and 
the  market  for  sulphite  is  improving  steadily,  while 
prices  are  holding  firm.  Outside  of  the  unrest  in 
labor  circles  and  lack  of  ocean  carriage  facilities 
there  are  not  many  distributing  elements  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  circles  at  the  present  time. 

The  output  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rSudbury  district 
will  this  season  be  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  last 
season,  and  the  wood  has  been  practically  all  cut 
from  the  concessions  of  the  pulp  and  paper  compan- 
ies, according  to  reports  received  from  the  (Jrowii 
Timber  Agent  of  Sudbury,  who  also  states  that  lum- 
bermen will  have  their  output  of  logs  to  the  ii;i!ls 
much  earlier  this  season  owing  to  drivers  being  more 
plentiful  and  the  water  for  floating  the  logs  good. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  all  grades  of  nev  cot- 
ton rags  in  Canada  and  the  United  Htates,  and  Am- 
erican packers  are  anxious  for  stock.  There  is  a 
slight  demand  for  news  and  mixed  papers,  but  not 
many  calls  for  the  more  expensive  lines.  The  marker 
is  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 


No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  ^'.].V)() 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  .$3.00 

White  Blanks  .^I.IU 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock    .$2.00 

No.  1  magazine  $1.30 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.20 

No.  1  manilas  $1 .65 

No.  1  print  manila  70c 

Folded  news  70c 

Over  is.sue,  news  80c 

Kraft  $2.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  60c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  lOy^— lie 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  9 — 91/20 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  7 — 71/2C 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  71/,^ — 7%c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  8  8I/4.C 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  10c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  ..  'iV2^ 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  7i/^c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  71/oc 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1  "^i/oc 

Flock  and  satinettes  $1.80 

Tailor  Rags  .$1.85 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Owing  to  delay  in  receipt  of  our  regular  market  re- 
port from  New  York.  th«  following  notes  are  quoted 
from  "The  Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter"  for  Tuesday, 
June  10. 

A  fairly  good  demand  existed  for  chemical  puln 
yesterday  and  prices  were  maintained.  Importers  and 
dealers  reported  no  pointed  call  from  any  source  for 
any  specific  grade  of  pulp,  but  w^ere  a  unit  in  asserting 
that  the  market  was  substantially  more  active  than  for 
several  months  and  that  the  demand  was  gradually 
assuming  normal  proportions. 


Quotatic)ns  f.o.l).  |)ulp  mill  or  riock: 


Imported  bleached  sulphite  . $7 . .50— .$8 . 00 

Domestic  bleached  sulphite  5.25 — ■  5.75 

Imported  unbleatthed  sul  4.00 —  4.50 

Foreign  ea.sy  bleaching  4.75 —  5.00 

Domestic  ea.sy  bleaching  4.2.5 —  4. .50 

Sulphite,  news  grade  3.2.5 —  3.50 

Domestic  soda  bleached   4.2.5 —  4. .50 

Mitscherlich  unbleached  5.00—  5.25 

Scandinavian  kraft  3.7.5 —  4.00 

Domestic  kraft  3.. 50—  3.75 

Screenings,  refinerl  ..   1.2.5 —  l.,50 

Screenings,  unrefined  75 —  1.00 


Mechanical  pulp  was  quotably  steady  yesterday  and 
a  moderate  transient  demand  was  reported,  while  mills 
continued  to  be  kept  well  engaged  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  their  contract  customers.  Eastern  grinders 
quoted  around  $26  per  ton  for  spruce  of  prime  quality 
at  the  point  of  shipment,  with  quotations  to  western 
users  a  shade  lower  owing  to  the  higher  freiirhts  in- 
volved. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REORGANIZATION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Noi-th  American  Pulp 
&  Paper  Companies  in  Montreal  last  Friday,  the  share- 
holders approved  of  the  organization  of  a  Avorking  com- 
pany, to  be  called  the  Saguenay  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  authorized  it  to  make  an  issue  of  $5, .500,000 
6  per  cent,  serial  gold  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing from  the  N.  A.  Pulp  &  Paper  Companies  and 
the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  $1  ,.500,000  first  mortgage 
l)onds  of  the  latter  company,  and  $300,000  similar 
bonds  of  the  Saguenay  Power  &  Light  Company;  to 
purchase  from  the  Saguenay  Securities  Company,  $1.- 
170,000  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Co.  ,an(l  $1,200,00  Oof  the  Saguenay  Power  Company, 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  and 
its  subsidiaries,  and  the  cost  of  completing  the  Pont 
Arnaud  (Port  Alfred)  plant. 

The  shareholders  also  approved  the  transferring 
of  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Chicoutimi  Co.  into 
a  like  number  of  shares  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  Com- 
pany; the  reduction  of  the  dividend  from  7  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  preferred 
shares  to  even  the  disbursement. 

The  new  company  elected  directors  for  the  next  two 
Vears  as  follows :  E.  C.  Pratt,  general  manager  of  M0I- 
sons  Bank ;  R.  F.  Hammond,  Craig,  Becker  &  Co.. 
N.Y. ;  Louis  Chable,  vice-president  American  Paper 
Exports  Co.,  N.Y.:  J.  T.  Steele.  Buffalo;  Hon.  F.  L. 
Beioue,  vice-president  Banque  d'Hochelaga;  Hon.  J. 
M.  Wilson,  Hon.  N.  Gameau,  Joseph  Quintal,  president 
(^Immbre  de  Commerce;  and  J.  E.  A.  D\abuc. 

The  new  company  will  possess  water  powers  of  200.- 
000  li  p..  of  which  its  subsidiaries  are  now  using  about 
30.000. 


MATTAGAMI  ISSUE  SUBSCRIBED. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  The  Royal  Securities 
Corporation  that  the  issue  of  $2,000,000  Mattatrami 
Pulp  &  Paper  7  p.c.  convertible  debenture  stock,  of- 
fered publicly  some  ten  days  ago,  has  been  completely 
iubseribed.  The  relative  ease  with  which  recent  pulp 
sind  paper  offerings  have  been  absorbed  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  investment  public  are  quite  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  industry,  wliich  ranks  as  the 
Dominion's  greatest  in  an  export  trade  way. 

T'ae  number  of  issues  recently  placed,  also,  indicates 
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Uiat  the  industry  itself  is  preparing  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  its  possibilities  for  remunerative  busi- 
ness outside  of  Canada.  The  appointment  of  a  special 
representative  of  pulp  and  paper  interests  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  London  is 
Further  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Canadian 
producers.  / 


STRUCK  AND  UNSTRUCK  AT  FORT  FRANCES. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  at  4  o'clock  the  pulp  and 
.sulphite  workers  at  the  paper  mill  again  went  on  a 
strike.  The  men  were  called  out  by  the  Fort  Frances 
Local  Union  No.  92  because  they  claim  that  James 
Tonge  had  been  discharged  without  good  cause.  No 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  company  of  this  con- 
templated action  so  that  it  came  as  a  great  surprise  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Fort  Frances  as  well  as  the  officials 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Tonge  had  been  engaged  as  a 
machinist  and  he  had  been  laid  off.  Upon  inquiry  from 
the  company's  superintendent,  it  was  learned  that  the 
company's  contention  was  that  there  was  work  for 
only  one  machinist  since  construction  had  ceased  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  in  their  opinion  to  lay  off 
one  machinist.  They  retained  the  services  of  a  mar- 
ried man  and  laid  off  the  single  man  who  happend  to 
be  Mr.  Tonge.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Tonge  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  union  and  a  meeting  was  convened 
and  the  men  decided  to  go  out  on  a  strike  as  their  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Tonge  was  being  discriminated  against. 

By  dint  of  continual  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor  and  town  council  and  several  conferences  and 
meetings  of  the  workers,  the  company  agreed  to  allow 
Mr.  Tonge  to  continue  at  work  in  some  capacity  until 
the  president  of  the  union  could  arrive  and  arrange 
for  proper  arbitration  of  the  case.  The  strikers  re- 
sumed work  Wednesday  evening.  Paper  makers  were 
of  course  deprived  of  work  because  of  the  strike. 

Article  10  of  the  agreement  recently  made  between 
the  company  and  the  union  provide  there  shall  be 
no  strike  or  lockout,  but  that  grievances  shall  be  arbi- 
trated if  not  adjusted  by  proper  complaint  and  com- 
promise. Mr.  Tonge  admitted  that  this  clause  had  not 
been  followed  and  President  Coward  of  the  local  ad- 
mitted that  the  company  had  not  been  notified  of  the 
strike.  The  men  claim  that  the  company  broke  the 
agreement  made  last  month  by  changing  the  working 
conditions,  and  refusing  to  take  back  certain  men  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  fighting  for  the  men's 
rights. 


THE  NEW  SULPHATE  PLANT  OF  CLARKE  BROS. 

ill  the  new  sulphate  pulp  plant,  which  will  be  erected 
by  Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  of  Bear  River,  N.S.,  the 
capacity  will  be  thirty  tons  a  day,  and  it  is  also  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  new  saw  mill  of  a  cutting'  capacity  of 
31,000  feet  daily,  as  well  as  enlarge  the  ship  repair 
yard  and  dry  dock  of  the  company  and  double  the 
output  of  the  clothes-pin  factory.  Clarke  Bros.,  Lim- 
ited, have  an  offer  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  their 
entire  product  of  sulphate  pulp  to  the  Ironside!  Board 
Corporation  manufacture  test  jute  board  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  corrugated  and  fibre  shipping  cartons. 

Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  own  in  fee  simple  some  40,- 
000  acres  of  land  containing  approximately  400,000 
cords  of  pulpwood  and  beside  these  holdings  have 
available  an  unlimited  supply  of  not  less  than  10,- 
00,000  cords  of  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture at  their  saw  mills,  woodworking  plants  and 


.sulphate  mill.  The  latter  will  be  erected  at  Bear  River 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  aud 
the  river.  The  company  own  their  own  water  power 
on  the  Bear  River,  three  miles  from  the  village,  cap- 
able of  developing  about  4,000  h.p. 

As  already  announced  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine," A.  G.  Mclntyre  will  be  the  president  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  new  sulphate  pulp  plant  and  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  construction,  building  and 
operation  of  the  mill,  will  be  Joseph  G.  Mayo  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ironside  Board  Corporation,  and  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Toronto  j  A.  A.  MacDiarmid,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Ironsides  Board  Corporation,  who  is  former 
manager  of  manufacturing  of  the  Northcliffe  Mills, 
Newfoundland,  and  U.  S.  Government  expert  for  the 
U.  S.  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  paper  price  fixa- 
tion; F.  W.  Frazer,  secretary  of  the  Publishers'  Paper 
Co.,  and  formerly  secretary  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Montreal ;  Andrew- 
Block,  who  is  the  builder,  designer  and  manager  of 
several  of  the  largest  Swedish  pulp  mills,  and  Howard 
Cunningham,  recently  engineer  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  who  will  be  resident  manager  for 
Clarke  Bros.  The  latter,  who  have  for  thirty-five  years 
been  well  known  and  successful  lumbermen  and  wood- 
working manufacturers,  recently  obtained  a  federal 
charter.  The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  company 
is  $1,000,000  seven  per  cent,  serial  bonds,  and  $1,500,- 
000  common  stock.  There  is  now  being  offered  to  the 
public  $875,000  seven  per  cent,  first  mortgage  (closed) 
two  to  ten  year  serial  gold  bonds,  at  par  with  accrued 
interest,  carrying  a  bonus  of  twenty  per  cent,  common 
stock  of  the  company. 


EARNINGS  SHOW  SOME  FALLING  OFF. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.,  Limited, 
of  which  S.  J.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  is  president,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  has  been  printed  and  shows 
that  the  profits  were  somewhat  lower  during  the  past 
twelve  months  than  for  the  previous  corresponding 
period.  The  profits  last  year  were  $83,743  compared 
with  $101,551  the  year  before.  The  balance  brought 
forward  a  year  ago  was  $38,026  compared  with  $65,174 
the  previous  year  and  the  amount  carried  fox-ward  this 
year  is  $29,654.  Of  the  total  sum  at  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account,  $16,025  was  transferred  to  real 
estate  and  plant  reserve,  $5,037  reserve  for  taxes  and 
the  usual  sum  of  $58,500  went  in  dividends,  7  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  and  2  per  cent  on  the  common.  The 
sum  of  $12,552  was  written  off  for  patents.  The  re- 
serve for  real  estate  and  plant  now  amounts  to  $70,000 
and  the  amount  written  off  against  patents  reduces 
that  account  to  $210,000.  The  changes  in  assets  and 
liabilities  are  not  large  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  regarded  as  good  while,  considering  that  oper- 
ations during  the  past  twelve  months  were  conducted 
under  war  conditions,  the  showing  is  i-egarded  as  a 
very  favorable  one. 


NO  NEWS  FOR  SIX  DAYS. 

Buenos  Aires,  Tuesday,  June  3 — (By  the  Associated 
Press.) — Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  more  than  1,500,000 
inhabitants  and  with  more  than  thirty  daily  news- 
papers, has  now  been  without  newspapers  or  even 
noAvs  bulletins  for  six  days. 
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The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merriton,  Ont.,  showing  the 
exclusive  use  of  Dominion  Friction  Surface  Belting 
in  Paper  Mill  (above)  and  on  Motor  Drive  in  Sul- 
phite Plant  (right). 


iPerfectly  Satisfactory  Service" 


This  is  the  way  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  of 
Merriton,  Ontario,  sums  up 

Dominion  Friction 
Surface  Belting 

The  conviction  expressed  in  this  statement  is  clearly 
established  by  the  fact  that  our  belting  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  both  the  paper  mill  and  sulphite  plant  of 
the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills. 

The  reason  is  obvious — Dominion  Friction  Surface 
Belting  is  not  merely  rubberized  fabric  —  it  is  satur- 
ated with  our  special  friction  rubber  surfacing  which 
makes  it  take  a  non-slip  grip  on  pulleys  that  transmits 
the  total  force,  of  each  power  unit,  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  belting. 

It  is  absolutely  uniform  and  dependable — conserves 
power  and  labor — "speeds  up"  production  and  is  the 
most  economical  belt  for  every  transmission  purpose. 

It  is  the  result  of  over  fifty  years  of  belt-making  ex- 
perience by  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  organization 
in  Canada. 


Makers  of 

Rubber  Conveyor  Belting 
Rubber  Covered  Belting 
Rubber  Covered  Rolls 
Deckle  Straps 
Steam  and  Fire  Hose 
Water  a.nd  Air  Hose 
Packings 

Screen  Diaphragms 

Dominion  Tires,  the  GOOD  Tires 
and  Industrial  Rubber  Goods  for 
Every  Purpose 


Service  Branches: 


Halifax, 

St.  John, 

Quebec, 

Montreal, 

Ottawa, 

Toronto 


Hamilton, 
Iiondon, 
Kitchener, 
North  Bay, 


Brandon 
Reg-ina, 
Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, 


Ft.  William,  Calgary, 
Winnipeg',  Leth'bridg'e, 


Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  FACTORY  ROOF  TIMBERS  LAST 
LONGER. 

Although  there  is  scant  information  on  the  service 
and  cost  of  treated  roof  timbers  in  cotton  mills,  paper 
mills,  and  other  buildings  where  high  humidity  causes 
rapid  decay,  a  number  of  preservative  treatments  which 
it  will  undoubtedly  pay  to  use  may  be  suggested.  The 
following  are  given  in  Technictal  Notes  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Preserving  Timbers  by  Steeping  Process. 

The  steeping  process  consists  merely  in  soaking  the 
timber  in  a  water  solution  of  a  preservative  such  as 
zinc  chloride,  sodium  fluoride,  or  mercuric  chloride. 
The  wood  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  It  is  left  in 
the  solution  one  day  for  each  inch  in  thickness  and 
one  additional  day.  After  treatment,  the  timber  should 
be  air  dried  before  using.  Specific  directions  for  the 
use  of  this  process  (and  they  are  especially  necessary 
for  handling  mercuric  chloride)  may  be  secured  from 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Zinc  chloride  attacks  lead  paints,  b\it  is  very  desirable 
otherwise.  Mercuric  chloride  is  very  effective,  but  is 
poisonous  and  has  a  decided  corrosive  action  on  steel, 
so  that  steel  tanks  cannot  be  used  with  it.  Sodium 
fluoride  does  not  attack  paint,  is  not  corrosive,  and  in 
most  other  respects  is  very  desirable. 

Non-Pressure  Creosote  Treatments. 

Timbers  may  be  coated  with  coal  tar  creosote  by  a 
brush  treatment,  by  dipping  in  hot  oil  for  5  to  15 
minutes,  or  the  hot  and  cold  bath  method.  This  last 
method  consists  of  submerging  the  lumber  in  hot  oil 
for  several  hours,  and  then  either  allowing  the  oil  to 
cool  down  slowly  with  the  wood  in  it,  or  plunging 
the  wood  into  cool  oil  and  leaving  it  for  several  hours. 

Coal  tar  creosote  is  objected  to  by  some  insurance 
companies  as  a  fire  hazard,  but  whether  or  not  it  really 
does  add  greatly  to  the  inflammability  of  wood  is  a 
debatable  question.  The  odor  of  creosote  may  be  objec- 
tionable in  food  storage  rooms,  b\it  is  not  usually  dis- 
])leasing  to  workmen.  Creosoted  wood  cannot  be  paint- 
ed oyer  successfully  because  the  oil  quickly  comes 
through  the  paint  ami  discolors  it. 

Pressure  Treatment. 

Although  pressure  treatments  are  the  most  expensive, 
they  are  the  most  effective  because  they  result  in  the 
gi'eatest  absorption  and  penetration  of  preservative. 
Roof  planking  should  receive  8  to  12  pounds  of  creo- 
sote per  cubic  foot,  or  1/2  pound  of  the  salt  if  zinc 
chloride  is  used.  Such  treatment  should  add  at  least 
twenty  years  to  the  life  of  roof  plank. 

Effectiveness  of  Treatment. 

The  effectiveness  of  treating  tiiidier  depeiuls  ui)on 
maintaining  a  complete  envelope  of  treated  wood 
around  the  untreated  interior  of  the  piece.  If  this 
treated  layer  is  broken  through  decay  can  enter  and 
destroy  the  untreated  interior  in  spite  of  the  treated 
outer  layer.  For  this  reason  lumber  should  be  cut  to 
final  dimensions  before  treatment.  Whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cut  into  treated  timber  the  un- 
treated wood  exposed  by  cutting  should  be  given  two 
l)rush  coats  of  creosote  or  some  other  preservative. 

The  addresses  of  wood  treating  companies  adjacent 
to  any  given  locality  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary "of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association, 
Mt.  Royal  Station,  Baltimore,  Md.,  or  from  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory. 


BELGIAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  report  on  the  present  position  of  the  Belgian 
paper  manufacture,  the  Norwegian  Consul-General  at 
Antwerp  states  that  the  industry  has  suffered  from 
the  war  relatively  much  less  than  other  trades. 

Several  factories  were  certainly  robbed  of  their 
machinery,  driving  belting,  copper,  etc.,  but  new  ma- 
terial will  presumably  soon  be  obtained  with  the  help 
of  the  United  States.  The  large  paper  factory  near 
Duffel  was  destroyed  in  the  early  months  of  the  war, 
but  it  has  meanwhile  been  rebuilt.  Several  factories 
have  been  able  to  work  during  the  war,  though  only 
irregularly,  and  have  for  the  most  part  produced 
f'aper  for  general  use. 

The  Belgian  government  has  lately  instituted  a  com- 
mission which  is  now  engaged  in  regulating  every- 
thing required  for  putting  all  the  factories  in  work- 
ing order  and  obtaining  the  necessary  raw  materials. 
The  manufacturers  may  make  their  purchases  inde- 
pendently, but  the  bulk  of  the  goods  bought  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  comtnission,  which  will  act 
in  co-operation  with  the  other  allied  countries.  It  is 
thought  that  these  transitional  provisions  will  last  only 
a  few  months. — Standard  Daily  Trade  Service. 


EFFECT  OF  MOISTURE  ON  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  PAPER. 

When  paper  is  bought  and  sold  under  strength 
specifications  uniform  and  accurate  results  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  atmospheric  humidity  under  which 
the  tests  are  to  be  made  is  specified. 

Many  experiments  were  performed  at  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on 
various  weights  of  13  different  papers  made  on  ground 
wood-sulphite,  all  sulphite  and  kraft  furnishes.  The 
tests  were  conducted  in  a  constant  humidity  room 
after  proper  seasoning  of  the  paper,  for  which  21/0 
hours  are  usually  .sufficient.  Tests  were  made  at  41, 
53,  64,  65,  77  and  82  per  cent,  humidity,  at  approxi- 
mately 70°  F.  The  Laboratory's  standard  test  condi- 
tion is  65  per  cent,  humidity  at  70°  F. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  bursting  strength  increases  with  decrease  in 
humidity.  Total  variations  in  strength  of  from  21.5 
to  30.0  per  cent,  were  obtained  at  varying  humidities 
compared  with  the  standard  strength. 

2.  The  breaking  length,  as  tested  by  the  Schopper 
machine,  both  across  and  with  the  machine  direction 
decreases  with  increase  in  humidity.  The  papers 
tested  showed  a  variation  in  breaking  length  of  from 
25.7  to  37  per  cent,  from  the  standard  strength. 

3.  The  stretch  of  the  papers  both  with  and  across 
the  machine  direction  increases  with  increase  in  hum- 
idity. 

4.  The  folding  property  of  the  paper  is  affected  to 
greater  degree  by  variations  in  moisture  content  than 
any  of  the  other  properties.  For  example,  a  com- 
mercial 60  lb.  kraft  paper  at  44  per  cent,  humidity 
withstood  968  double  folds  and  at  82  per  cent,  hum- 
idity showed  a  folding  test  of  6660  double  folds.  Some 
papers  reached  their  maximum  folding  strength  below 
82  per  cent,  humidity,  showing  that  too  high  a  mois- 
ture content  may  make  paper  too  limber  for  maximum 
folding  resistance. — U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
"Technical  Notes." 
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We  Make 


Sealing  Wrapp  ers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


Montreal 


CwADA  Paper  Co.  limited 

Toronto  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 


GLUES 

of   all    Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Branch  Stores: 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


16  Wellington  St.  E. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


»..»..»..»..^.a..t..>.ia.  ». 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


W 


E  PAPER 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


0.  .&  S.  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
 LOCOMOTIVES  


Flat  Cars.  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rails,     Motors    and    Machine    Shop  Equipment. 

  WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS   

T.   J.   McG-OVEBIT,    505    Xiumsden    Bldgr.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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SEVERAL  NEW  CONCERNS  ORGANIZED. 

Miiny  new  coiMi.aiiics  in  the  paper,  publishing  and 
printing  line  luive  been  organized  during  the  past 
lew  days. 

The  World  of  IJooks,  Limited,  is  the  name  ot  a  new 
organization,  which  has  been  granted  a  provincial 
charter  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000.  The  purpo.se  and  object  of  the  en- 
terprise is  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printers,  book- 
sellers, bookbinders,  stationers,  lithogrM|)hers,  en- 
gravers, paper  and  ink  manufacturers,  designers,  pub- 
lishers, etc.,  and  to  conduct  business  as  proprietors 
and  publishers  of  magazines,  journals,  newspapers, 
books  and  other  literary  works  and  undertakings, 
and  especially  to  take  over  the  publication  known  as 
"The  World  of  Books."  The  gentlemen  behind  the 
concern  are  all  well  known  book  publishers  of  To- 
ronto in  the  persons  of  Thomas  Allen,  Frederick  D. 
Goodchild,  Samuel  P..  Gundy,  John  McClelland, 
George  J.  McLeod,  Frank  Wise,  Henry  Brophy  and 
Ernest  W.  Walker. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Sudbury  News, 
Limited,  with  head  offices  in  Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
publishing,  printing,  bookselling  and  to  issue  news- 
j)apers,  etc. 

Smith  &  Stone,  Limited,  with  a  .share  capital  ot 
$100,000,  and  chief  place  of  business  in  Toronto,  is  a 
new 'company,  with  wide  powers,  including  the  right 
to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  paper,  pulp, 
lumber,  etc. 

London  Shipping  Containers,  Limited,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000,  and  head  offices  in  London,  Out., 
have  been  granted  a  charter  to  make,  sell  and  deal 
in  paper,  cardboard,  wooden  and  metal  containers, 
boxes,  barrels,  pails  and  bags  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  paper,  cardboard  and  other 
material.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Thomas  H. 
Lacey,  George  W.  Stephenson,  and  William  J.  Reid, 
manufacturers,  of  London. 

Crane,  Newton  and  Selby,  Limited,  Toronto,  with  a 
share  capital  of  $40,000,  have  been  granted  letters 
patent  to  carry  on  a  printing,  engraving,  lithograph- 
ing, paper  making,  and  advertising  business.  The 
men  behind  the  new  enterprise  are  William  A.  Newall', 
.lohn  P.  Selby,  Walter  T.  Crane  and  Jacob  Bolander; 
all  of  Toronto. 

The  Snyderfiba  Barrel  &  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock'  of  $200,000,  and  chief  offices  in  Montreal, 
have  been  incorporated.  Wide  powers  are  conferred, 
and  among  them  are  to  maintain  and  operate  pulp 
and  paper  mills  or  any  by-products  thereof;  and  to 
purchase  and  operate  lumber  and  saw  mills;  and  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  timber,  lumber,  wood,  etc. 
Among  the  incorporators  are  William  Taylor,  Fred 
W.  Tofield,  and  Bruce  S.  Crombie,  Montreal.  An- 
other concern  granted  a  ebarter  is  the  Canadian 
Snyderfiba  Container  Co.,  wnth  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  Headquarters  are  in  Montreal,  and  the 
I)owers  of  the  company  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Snyderfiba  Barrel  &  Box  Co.  The  personnel  of  the 
incorporators  is  also  largely  the  same. 


A  workman  in  the  groundwood  mill  of  a  Canadian 
plant  who  punched  his  card  for  three  days  without 
going  to  work  was  brought  up  before  the  J.  P.  and 
fined  $32.25  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 


LATE  PULP  AND  PAPER  NEWS. 

1'..  II.  Mc(>reath,  for  many  years  on  the  businew 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Star,  has  bought  the  Goderich 
Star  from  Van  Atter  and  Naftel,  and  will  add  coiv 
siderably  to  the  plant,  which  will  be  removed  to  new 
quarters.  Mr.  McOeath  has  also  been  promoting  a 
fifteen  million  dollar  steel  plant  for  Goderich. 

All  the  paper  mills  along  the  route  of  the  old  Wel- 
land  Canal,  which  have  been  closed  down  for  the  pa.«rt 
two  weeks  while  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  canal, 
have  resumed  o{)erations.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  occasion  of  non-operation  to  give  the  equipmeqi 
of  each  plant  a  thorough  in.spection  and  carry  out 
.several  necessary  repairs  and  improvements. 

Sir  Charles  B.  Gordon,  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto, 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Moni- 
real. 

Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper  manufacturers, 
Toronto,  have  inaugurated  a  plan  by  which  all  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  who  have  been  in  the  service 
five  years  or  over,  will  be  given  a  two  weeks'  an- 
nual holiday  wdth  pay,  and  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged over  one  year  and  up  to  five  will  receive  a 
week's  holiday  with  pay.  The  company  are  operat- 
ing their  plant  during  the  summer  months  of  June, 
July  and  August  for  five  days  a  week,  the  employeftt 
being  allowed  each  Saturday  off,  and  receiving  the 
same  rate  of  wages  for  a  five  day  week  as  thoy  for- 
merly did  for  six.  This  generous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  firm  was  voluntary,  and  is  one  that  is  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  staff  at  the  mill. 


J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD  MILLS, 

ROCHDALE,      -       -  ENGLAND 

Telegraphic  Address:  — 

TINFOIL,    ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 
SPECIALTIES:— 


TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS.  COFFEE. 
I  CAKE  WRAPPING. 

TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN    PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS-.  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS.  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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TAXATION  OF  TIMBER  IS  UNWISE. 

()ttinv;i,  May  '-iO.  —  Kecciit  pi'ojrraiiis  od  new  taxes 
issued  by  powerful  Canadian  organizations,  particular- 
ly the  Western  farmers,  contain  clauses  urging  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  all  natural  resources  including  of 
taxes  on  all  natural  resources  including  tiMd)er.  Tlie 
various  governments  of  Canada  now  collect  about  $8,- 
OOO.OOO  a  year  on  the  timber  lands  under  lease  to  opera- 
tors, and  a  sum  vastly  in  excess  of  the  foregoing  is  col- 
lected from  wood-using  industries.  Quebec's  plan  is  to 
auction  off  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  public  lands 
and  this  has  recently  brought  the  public  treasury  as 
high  as  $1,000  a  square  mile  of  forest.  Tn  addition  the 
holder  must  pay  a  ground  rent  of  $5  a  squre  mile,  and 
fire  taxes.  Should  fire  devastate  his  lands,  he  loses, 
of  course,  the  heavy  original  investment  aiul  all  annual 
payments.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  campaign 
to  load  new  taxation  on  timber  limits  is  rightly  meet- 
ing with  organized  opposition.  "World-wide  experience 
in  the  handling  of  fore.sts  has  shown  that  every  incen- 
tive must  be  provided  to  enconrage  the  holding  of 
timber  lands  over  long  periods  of  time.  Heavy  taxa- 
tion, as  the  United  States  has  learned,  forces  the  owner 
to  cut  his  lands  bare  in  order  to  extract  the  maximum 
value  and  then  throw  the  lands  back  upon  the  govern- 
ment as  barrens.  The  public  interest,  as  Dominioji 
forestry  officials  have  repeatedly  urged,  lies  in  a  con- 
tinuous production  of  timber  rather  than  the  stripping 
of  mature  and  immature  growth.  A  plan  now  being 
worked  out  for  reasonable  timber  taxation  on  lands 
privately  owned  allows  the  Tnunicipality  a  small  annual 
tax  and  provides  for  a  division  of  profits  when  the 
timber  crop  is  mature  enough  to  cut.  This  refers  to 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  Canadian  timber  hold- 


ings which  are  nearly  all  on  so-called  'Crown  Lands,' 
owned  by  the  governments.  The  government  fore.sts 
are  noAv  bringing  in  public  revenues  as  liigli  as  -tl,- 
800,000  a  year  in  the  case  of  Quebec  and  ^2.(m.m)  for 
liritish  Columbia. 
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EDITORIAL 


SHOULD  RESEARCH  BE  CENTRALIZED? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  at  present  facing  the 
scientific  men  of  Canada  is  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  central  national  Bureau  of  Research. 
It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  a  bureau  of  stand- 
ards and  testing  can  very  well  be  a  central  institution 
but  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  research  there  appear 
to  be  wide  differences  of  opinion.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  regard  to  provisions  for  industrial  re- 
search. On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  are  for 
the  centralized  bureau  because  of  the  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  equipment  and  trained  specialists  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  work  and  in  the  handling  of  some 
of  the  more  intricate  instruments  and  processes  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  and  concentration  of  knowledge 
which  would  be  available  through  conference  and  dis- 
cussion at  practically  any  time,  as  well  as  very  con- 
siderable saving  by  the  elimination  of  duplicate  equip- 
ment and  a  multiplication  of  buildings.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  many  who  have  given  deep  thought  to 
the  subject  and  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cen- 
tralized bureau  idea.  These  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Government  subsidize  the  university  and  private  labor- 
atory, to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  equipment 
and  other  assistance  and  argvie  particularly  that  in- 
dustrial and  research  work  should  be  carried  out  in 
close  proximity  to  the  important  centres  of  the  indus- 
try involved.  They  also  argue  for  the  advantage  to 
the  coming  generation  of  researchers  in  having  an 
opportunity  at  their  doors  for  undertaking  scientific 
studies  of  direct  interest  to  local  activities. 

There  is  much  to  commend  this  line  of  reasoning 
and  as  far  as  purely  industrial  research  is  concerned 
there  is  comparatively  little  to  be  said  against  it,  es- 
pecially as  the  debators  on  that  side  of  the  question 
.seem  to  have  in  mind  the  pursuit  of  investigations  on 
particular  phases  of  industrial  problems  which  affect 
individual  communities  or  concerns.  In  the  latter  case 
the  plan  of  the  Mellon  Institute  at  Pittsburg  is 
strongly  favored,  whereby  the  firm  interested  contri- 
butes to  the  conduct  of  an  appropriate  research  in  a 
convenient  university  laboratory.  It  is  further  argued 
that  by  such  government  or  private  subsidies  to  uni- 
versities the  ablest  professors  will  be  able  to  remain  as 
teachers  of  the  coming  generations  of  investigators, 
which  is  their  right  and  proper  place  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  In  support  of  their  views  our  friends 
remark  on  the  necessity  for  having  research  carried 
on  at  the  point  of  production  of  raw  materials  be- 
cause of  tlip  difficulty  of  transporting  them  in  their 
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original  state  to  a  central  institute.  The  matter  of 
the  utilization  of  fish  waste  is  an  instance  in  point  and 
there  are  doubtless  others  where  even  a  day  in  transit 
would  cause,  or  might  cause,  a  considerable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  material.  This  would  doubtless 
apply  to  numerous  other  products  while  there  are  many 
that  woiald  not  be  affected  at  all. 

As  far  as  the  inspiration  to  the  student  is  concerned 
we  feel  that  the  presence  of  a  central  bureau  need  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  a  man  in  the  university  of 
British  Columbia  studying  the  percentage  of  cellulose 
in  Douglas  Fir  or  the  bleaching  properties  of  pulp 
made  from  Western  Cedar,  neither  would  it  interfere 
with  the  student  at  Halifax  from  investigating  a 
method  for  extracting  oil  from  cod-fish  livers.  To  our 
mind  these  people  who  ai'gue  against  a  central  bureau 
of  research  are  both  right  and  wrong.  They  are  right 
ni  asking  for  better  support  of  our  universities  and 
for  greater  opportunities  for  students  to  investigate 
problems  of  local  interest  and  importance,  but  we  feel 
that  they  overlook  the  necessity  for  research  in.  regard 
to  certain  fundamental  properties  of  our  raw  materials 
or  intermediate  products  that  would  not  naturally  be 
undertaken  by  either  the  private  laboratory  or  the 
university  staff.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  work  of  a  private  laboratory  or  a  privately  endow- 
ed University  is  private  pi'operty  and  fundamental  re- 
search for  the  benefit  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  public  is  not  so  undertaken,  while  it  would  be  in 
either  a  central  federal  bureau  or  a  government  sup- 
ported university  research.  It  seems  as  though  either 
of  these  offers  about  an  equal  chance  for  political 
patronage  unless  better  guarded  than  most  public 
affairs.  We  have  already  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
that  the  university  professor  for  the  most  part  is  so 
overloaded  with  teaching  duties  that  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  consecutive  line  of  in- 
vestigation, notwithstanding  the  many  brilliant  ones 
that  have  been  performed  by  university  men,  who  have 
been  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  progress  that 
has  so  far  been  made.  It  remains,  hoAvever,  that  there 
is  still  much  work  of  a  fundamental  nature  to  be  done 
and  we  believe  that  a  central  bureau  could  and  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  investigation  that  would  be  of  prim- 
ary importance  to  our  Canadian  industries.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  such  a  bureau  should  undertake  the 
work  that  would  really  form  a  basis  for  the  further 
investigation  and  industrial  application  that  can  be 
undertaken  by  the  universities  or  the  private  labor- 
atorv.   Results  of  Government  work,  whether  done  in  a 
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central  bureau,  in  departmental  laboratories  or  in 
subsidized  universities,  can  be  taken  as  starting  points 
or  leads  to  be  followed  by  those  industries  which  can 
best  follow  them  up  into  cominercial  developments, 
but  we  feel,  if  all  our  effort  were  concentrated  on  the 
purely  industrial  problems,  as  some  seem  to  favor,  that 
many  important  phases  of  fundamental  research  would 
be  entirely  neglected  and  that  the  purely  industrial 
man  would  soon  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
farmer  down  in  Maine  who  was  shingling  his  barn 
during  such  a  dense  fog  that  when  the  sun  came  out 
he  found  he  had  shingled  several  feet  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  roof. 

The  editor  would  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of 
others  on  this  problem,  which  is  really  one  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  industries.  It  might  well 
form  the  basis  of  a  discussion  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Section. 


A  BRITISH  TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  last  few  months 
is  the  revival  in  England  of  a  movement  for  a  British 
Technical  Association.  The  pulp  and  paper  men  in  the 
Old  Country,  and  when  we  speak  of  pidp  and  paper 
men  it  is  limited  practically  to  the  manufacturers  of 
paper,  have  looked  with  more  or  less  wonder  on  the 
rapid  development  of  the  industry  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Those  who  have  looked  carefully  into  the 
matter  conclude  that  one  of  the  factors  which  is  rapidly 
making  itself  felt  in  the  growth  and  standing  of  the 
industry  is  the  work  of  the  technical  men.  In  England 
the  idea  seems  to  be  rather  prevalent  that  the  technical 
man  in  the  paper  industry  is  the  chemist  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  technical  association  have 
for  the  most  part  involved  the  consideration  of  a  so- 
ciety of  paper  mill  chemists.  At  least  this  is  the  con- 
clusion that  one  arrives  at  in  reading  1he  British  trade 
journals. 

A  few  months  ago  Sindall  &  Bacon,  one  of  the  best 
known  firms  of  industrial  chemists  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try, proposed  that  a  meeting  be  arranged  for  this  fall 
at  which  such  an  association  could  be  actually  organ- 
ized. In  the  meantime  they  very  generously  offer  to 
undertake  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  making  neces- 
sary arrangements.  Sindall  &  Bacon  propose  to  in- 
clude chemists,  engineers  and  mill  managers  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  industry  and  persons  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  occupation  or  business  interests  de- 
pendent upon  paper,  etc.,  as  eligible  to  membership. 
In  a  letter  to  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review  they 
outline  the  scope  of  the  association's  work.  This  is 
largely  along  the  lines  already  being  followed  success- 
fully by  our  American  and  Canadian  technical  orgaxi- 
izations. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  suggestions  made  by 
Sindall  &  Bacon,  and  one  which  there  may  be  some 
chance  of  adopting  on  this  continent  a  little  later,  is 
that  the  proposed  association  issue  a  certificate  on 


satisfactory  examination  by  way  of  encouraging  the 
scientific  education  of  junior  chemists  and  engineern. 
This  is  going  a  little  farther  than  the  American  and 
Canadian  technical  men  have  as  yet  considered  flesir- 
able,  but  it  is  a  step  which  may  eventually  he  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  status  of  young  men  in  the  indus- 
try who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  i)ulp  and 
paper  manufacture.  We  believe  that  in  time  such  a 
suggestion  might  develop  into  the  revival  of  a  modern- 
ized and  improved  system  that  would  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  apprenticeship  system  which  at  pre- 
.sent  has  no  counterpart  in  the  training  of  pulp  and 
paper  makers. 

We  feel  that  the  organization  of  such  an  association 
in  Great  Britain  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
Canadian  industry  as  well  as  that  of  Flngland.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  experience  tied  up  in  the  lives  of  men 
on  the  other  side  for  which  there  has  been  no  outlet 
in  the  form  of  an  open  discu.ssion  of  questions  of  inter- 
est such  as  invariably  follows  the  presentation  of  a 
l)aper  at  one  of  our  Technical  Section  meetings.  In 
addition  to  this  discussion  of  matters  of  technical,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  only  local  interest,  there  would 
be  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  mouth-piece  to  the 
be.st  technical  practice  and  knowledge  in  England 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  our  industry.  Such  matters  as  methods 
of  determining  moisture  in  pulp  would  naturally  come 
up  for  consideration  and  committees  of  the  British, 
American  and  Canadian  societies  working  on  the  same 
problem  could  without  doubt  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  practically  any  question  that  might  arise. 

It  is  not  known  to  us  and  may  not  be  known  to 
the  promoters  of  the  idea  how  many  technical  men 
there  are  available  in  Great  Britain  for  such  a  society, 
but  there  must  certainly  be  enough  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  an  organization  of  this  kind.  A  degree  of  success 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  will  depend  not 
only  on  the  initiative  of  a  few  enthusiastic  men  like 
Sindall  &  Bacon,  but  will  rest  very  largely  on  the 
attitude  of  the  concerns  by  whom  the  members  are 
employed.  If  they  take  a  generous  view  of  the  matter 
and  not  only  encourage  their  chemists  and  engineer.^* 
to  join  and  attend  meetings  of  the  association,  but 
also  permit  the  publication  of  data  and  the  discussion 
of  mill  problems  at  the  meetings  the  whole  industry 
will  obtain  a  very  great  benefit  from  such  a  society. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion to  have  some  of  our  Old  Country  friends  attend 
the  summer  meeting  and  see  how  the  work  is  carried 
on  over  here.  They  might  get  some  first  hand  ideas 
that  would  be  of  assistance. 


Owing  to  the  industrial  unrest  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Mont- 
real on  June  24  and  25,  will  not  take  place  until  Sep- 
tember next. 
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Importance  of  Quality — and  How  to  Get  It 

By  L.  H.  SHIPMAN, 
Spanish  River  Pulp  aud  Paper  Mills, 


The  editor  had  something  to  say  about  the  quality 
of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in  a  recent  issue.  Mr. 
Shipman's  article  was  written  before  that  hut  not  read 
until  after.  The  Spanish  River  Ncavs  has  given  per- 
mission to  reprint  it.  Nothing  better  could  happen  the 
industry  in  Canada  than  to  have  every  mill  go  at  this 
problem  of  quality  in  some  such  manner  as  is  men- 
tioned here.  Every  boost  in  quality  adds  to  Canada's 
reputation.  Every  defective  shipment,  except  when 
so  understood  and  expected,  hurts  the  whole  industry. 

Considerable  space  is  being  given  in  the  newspapers, 
trade  journals,  etc.,  these  days  regarding  the  keen  Eu- 
ropean competition  Avhich  manufacturers  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  in  all  lines  of  trade  are  going  to  be 
compelled  to  meet  very  soon,  noAv  that  the  war  seems 
to  be  about  over  and  peace  is  soon  to  be  declared. 
Manv  and  varied  are  the  suggestions  which  are  being 
offered  from  all  quarters  as  cure-alls  for  our  present 
difficulties  and  to  help  our  industries  get  on  such  a 
running  basis  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with 
our  European  brothers  as  regards  financial  return  to 
the  capital  invested;  and  satisfactory  Avorking  condi- 
tions and  monev  return  to  the  men  engaged  m  actually 
doing  the  Avork  of  operation  of  these  industries. 

This  Avhole  question  is  a  pretty  broad  and  complex 
affair,  some  of  its  phases  being  of  peculiar  interest  to 
our  company,  Avhile  others  are  more  remote  as  far 
as  our  company  family  is  concerned. 

There  is  one  phase  of  it,  however,  which  is  of  close 
personal  interest  to  everyone  of  us  Avho  is  engaged  in 
making  his  livelihood  from  his  efforts  in  newsprint 
manufacture.  This  phase  can  be  Avell  summed  up  m  the 
term  Quality  of  Product. 

We  will  not  have  to  Avait  for  the  Peace  Conference 
to  decide  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Leao-ue  of  Nations  before  M^e  bump  against  a  real 
competition  in  the  newsprint  business.  Nor  will  we, 
as  members  of  the  Spanish  River  organization,  have 
to  Avait  for  that  European  competition  to  get  passage 
on  the  limited  ocean  cargo  space  from  Europe  t^Amer- 
iea.  And  when  I  say  America  I  mean  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

We  are  going  to  knoAv  the  competition  of  our  own 
land  with  a  big  C  and  know  it  because  it  will  have 
bruised  us  if  Ave  are  not  careful.  We  have  seen  the 
sulphite  shipments  of  Canadian  mills  cut  m  two  since 
the  si-^ning  of  the  armistice.  This  means  that  only 
mills  making  the  very  best  quality  can  keep  all  their 
di'^esters  running  to-day  and  each  unit  of  digester  space 
"  turning'  over  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  during  the 
six  months  previous  to  the  armistice.  Many  sulphite 
mills  during  the  last  eight  weeks  have  looked  upon 
cold  empty  digesters  and  accumulations  of  dust  on  the 
stilled  press  rolls  of  AA'-et  machines. 

Furthermore,  ask  the  Sales  Department  of  anv  news- 
print companv  on  our  continent  to-day  to  show  you 
Ws  complaint  file.  Compare  the  number  of  letters  ot 
this  nature  received  during  the  past  three  months. 
Then  sit  down  and  ponder.  Get  out  behind  the  barn 
in  the  bright  spring  sun  and  Avhittle  a  stick  and  thmk. 


Think  over  Avhat  this  hesitancy  on  the  part,  of  sulphite 
buyers,  these  ever  increasing  complaints  from  news- 
print buyers,  mean. 

You  Avon't  be  long  in  reaching  a  conclusion  and  that 
conclusion  will  be  about  as  follows :  We  have  got 
to  get  out  and  hustle  and  make  our  sulphite  right, 
make  our  ground-wood  right,  make  our  newsprint 
right,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  hold  our  jobs  and 
have  plenty  of  work  six  days  a  Aveek. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  sit  back  and  say  that  we've  heard 
this  all  before ;  that  this  is  nothing  new ;  that  it's  an  old 
story ;  that  ever  since  the  days  of  old  Mitscherlich  there 
have  been  complaints  and-  that  in  all  probability,  as 
long  as  there  is  sulphite  and  paper  made  they  will 
continue. 

These  objections  to  waking  up  and  getting  on  the 
band  Avagon  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
don't  go  far.    They're  short  sighted. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  complaints  for  years 
in  the  ncAvsprint  business  and  that  more  or  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  manufacturers  and 
Ave,  or  some  of  us,  are  still  running  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully. A  close  study  of  the  development  of  the 
business  in  past  years  aa'III  shoAv,  too,  that  a  great  many 
of  the  improvements  in  our  manufacturing  processes 
haA-'e  been  due  to  the  intelligent  attention  given  to  these 
eolP plaints  and  to  efforts  made  to  eradicate  their 
causes. 

But  the  thing  Avhich  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  just 
noAv  by  those  AA'ho  counsel  the  belittling  of  the  menace 
of  the  gathering  cloud  of  competition  is  the  fact  that 
the  situation  is  not  like  past  ones,  of  passing  moment 
only.  We  have  listened  to  complaints  before,  we  have 
made  bland  promises,  we  have  done  much  or  little  as  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand,  and  we  have  got  by.  CAN 
WE  DO  THAT  NOW? 

These  things,  market  conditions,  competition,  etc., 
run  in  Avaves  or  periods.  Complaints  are  many  and 
then  few.  The  product  has  to  be  good  or  we  can  slack 
off  a  bit  and  get  by.  This  is  happening  right  along 
every  few  months.  Ask  any  man  though,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  study  price  of  stock  movements  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  stocks  never  move  readily  up  nor  steadily 
doAvn.  If  a  stock  is  on  the  rise,  it  moves  up  a  bit,  then 
recedes  a  lesser  bit;  then  it  moves  up  some  more,  then 
recedes  a  little.  But  each  upAvard  movement  Avill  be 
greater  than  the  folloAving  receding  one. 

The  Years  Just  Past. 
Thus,  Avhile  over  a  period  of  time  there  are  many 
minor  fluctuations,  the  general  effect  is  one  of  a  large 
Avave,  or  period.  And  to-day  Ave  are  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  biggest  waves  in  the  newsprint  competition 
game  that  any  of  us  alive  have  knoAvn.  Our  com- 
plaints, Avhich  Ave  have  paid  more  or  less  attention  to 
as  they  appeared  as  little  notches  in  the  downward 
trend  of  the  curve,  gradually  grcAv  less  and  less  as  the 
Avar  Avore  on  \mtil  last  fall  before  the  armistic  Avas 
signed  it  became  a  ouestion  only  of  getting  the  paper 
to  the  publishers.  Anything  went.  The  cry  was  paper, 
more  paper,  never  mind  the  quality  only  get  us  the 
paper.  And  Ave  got  it  to  them.  That's  all  history.  We 
got  it  and  Avhile  Ave  did  not  forget  entirely  the  quality, 
still  that  Avas  subordinate. 
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It  had  to  be  so;  otherwise  the  public  would  have 
had  no  newspapers  to  read.  No  newsprint  man  should 
be  severely  criticized  because  he  made  poor  newsprint 
during  1917  and  1918.  It  is  a  wonder  he  was  able  to 
turn  out  paper  which  was  printable  during  that  per- 
iod. Because  of  freight  embargoes,  influenza,  unskilled 
and  insufficient  help,  the  newspriiit  man  has  experi- 
ened  in  his  mills  a  taste,  yes,  a  stomach  full,  of  a  certain 
section  of  hell  let  loose.  It  can  be  described  adequately 
in  no  other  way.  And  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
quality  deteriorated. 

The  Present  is  Different. 

We  have  got  to  the  botloni  of  the  hill,  we  have  had 
our  big  rest  on  competition  and  are  now  starting  an 
another  big  hill  ;  the  biggest  one  in  our  newsprint  lives. 
To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 

This  should  be  sufficient  answer  to  the  man  who 
says,  "We've  heard  complaints  before  and  have  kept 
running  and  we'll  probably  hear  them  again,  and  very 
likely  keep  running."  But  just  remember,  we've  never 
yet  in  our  newsprint  history'  climbed  such  a  hill  of 
competition  as  we  are  starting  up  now. 

How  to  Meet  the  Situation. 

Very  well  then,  what  al)oiit  it?  What  shall  we  do? 
How  shall  we  emphasize  Quality  of  Product  if  that  is 
the  solution  to  our  problem?  The  answer  in  general 
terms  is : 

1st.  By  intelligently  studying  and  finding  out  just 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing  it. 

2nd.  By  applying  intelligence  to  the  bettering  of  con- 
ditions which  we  find  wrong  through  our  studving. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  most  pulp  and 
paper  mills  to  keep  track  of  the  quality  of  product 
manufactured  is  to  keep  no  regular  systematic  record 
of  quality  factors  at  all.  When  a  particularly  emphatic 
kick  arrives,  immediately  there  is  a  great  hurrying 
and  scurrying  to  and  fro  of  Manager,  Superintendent, 
Department  Heads,  Chemist,  Engineer,  and  any  one 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  trouble.  As  a  rule,  if  there  are  six  men  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation,  there  are  six  different 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  great 
stir-up  and  hullaballo  ensues,  and  when  the  smoke 
clears  away  the  manager  makes  a  guess  as  to 
which  opinion  is  the  right  one.  writes  his 
sales  force  that  the  trouble  is  discovered  and  remedied, 
tells  his  superintendent  and  department  heads  to  do 
thus  and  so,  and  immediately  forgets  the  matter.  No 
reword  is  kept  of  the  happening,  the  real  trouble  may 
or  may  not  have  been  found,  in  fact  it  may  really  have 
been  only  a  bluff  on  the  part  of  the  newsprint  buyer 
or  it  may  have  been  in  his  own  printing  plant  and 
blamed  on  the  manufacturer.  The  deplorable  part  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  there  is  no  real  record  kept, 
and  the  terms  used  are  vague  and  indefinite.  No- 
body really  knows  just  what  is  happening,  consequenlty 
no  really  intelligent  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  product 
UP  to  a  certain  definitely  understood  standard.  (Per- 
haps T  am  over-drawing  this  picture,  but  T  want  to 
drive  the  point  home.) 

The  main  essentials  of  the  above  outlined  situation 
are  happening  in  paper  plants  right  along  on  matters 
pertaininor  to  inter-departmental  affairs.  And  a  great 
deal  of  the  hullabaloos  at  trouble  times  could  be  avoid- 
if  only  definite  standards  were  set  and  accurate  re- 
cords kept  of  how  close  the  plant  comes  to  reaching 
those  standards. 

All  this  is  not  because  of  any  inherent  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  newsprint  rnanufacturer.   He  is  merely 


the  victims  of  circumstances.  He  wants  to  deliver  a 
good  product,  one  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  hi.s 
customer  but  custom  has  been  not  to  talk  about  quality 
of  product  in  any  terms  of  measurable  dimensions. 
8)  long  as  he  can't  describe  to  people  and  have  each 
of  those  three  understand  the  same  thing,  what  incen- 
tive is  there  to  effect  and  maintain  definite  inter- 
departmental quality  records?  There  has  been  no  suoh 
incentive.  But  one  is  on  the  way.  We  have  already 
sensed  it  and  have  begun  to  act  accordingly. 

We  have  already  started  along  these  lines  but  can 
go  a  long  way  yet  before  we  should  begin  to  do  any 
prophesying  about  it.  Incidentally  we  have  just  l)een 
through  the  throes  of  a  general  mill  "clean-up."  We 
have  tried  to  eliminate  the  accumulations  of  dirt  and 
scrap  material  which  were  the  products  of  workins 
under  war  conditions.  While  we  are  priding  ourselves 
on  the  good  tidy  appearance  of  our  plants  we  mu.st  not 
forget  that  they  won't  stay  so  unless  everA-  last  one  of 
us  keeps  his  subject  in  niirul.  We  must  remember  that 
Qality  of  Product  and  Cleanliness  of  Plant  go  hand 
in  hand. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  open  for  dirt  and  consider 
every  bit  of  it  or  every  condition  which  we  find  in  the 
plant  which  could  in  any  way  cause  dirt  to  collect — 
T  say  we  mvist  consider  it  in  the  same  category  as  we 
would  Bill  Hohenzollern  or  the  devil  himself  and  treat 
it  accordingly. 

If  our  present  effort  is  going  to  have  permanent  re- 
sults looking  towards  meeting  the  coming  competition 
then  we  have  got  to  keep  our  quality  of  product  righi 
and  in  order  to  do  this  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  define 
that  quality  in  understandable  terms  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  it  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  know,  when 
trouble  arises,  just  what  has  happened  and  not  have 
to  guess  about  it. 

A  Couple  of  Examples. 

Perhaps  a  couple  of  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
still  more  clearly  what  is  meant. 

The  paper,  say,  goes  off  in  quality.  Anybody  at  all 
conversant  with  new.sprint  can  take  a  sheet  and  in  a 
moment  declare  it  to  be  a  good  or  poor  one.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  glance 
through  it  and  declare  its  fornuition  not  close  enough. 
Then  one  feels  of  it  and  says  its  finish  is  poor.  Per- 
haps a  Mullen  test  is  made  and  the  strength  found  tn 
be  low.  The  machine  tender  says  the  blankety  ground- 
wood  man  is  sending  him  too  free  groundwood. 

All  right.  "How  free  do  you  want  it?"  says  the 
groundwood  man.  "The  same  as  you  had  it  last 
week,"  says  the  machine  tender. 

The  all  wise  providence  which  directs  this  vale  of 
tears  is  the  only  one  in  possession  of  this  information. 
All  the  groundwood  man  knows  is  that  last  Aveek  he 
was  not  getting  any  complaints  from  the  machine 
room  and  so  he  tries  to  remember  how  the  stock  looked 
to  him  in  his  colored  glass  lavst  week  and  adjusts 
irrinding  conditions  until  the  stock  looks  in  the  glass 
like  he  remembers  it  did  last  week.  Perhaps  he  hits 
it  and  perhaps  not.  In  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from 
the  free  side  he  will  probably  get  it  too  slow. 

Now  in  any  mill  which  wants  to  cut  its  troubles 
down  as  low  as  is  possible,  in  a  business  like  ours,  whose 
middle  name  is  trouble,  the  paper  man  should  hnve 
been  able  to  say  to  the  groundwood  man.  "Here.  I'ln 
getting  a  bum  sheet  because  your  groundwood  is  to(. 
free.  To-day's  test  shows  it  to  be  running  around  ISO 
while  last  week  everything  was  fine  when  the  groimd- 
wood  was  140."'    Then  the  man  in  the  groundwood 
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has  something  definite  to  go  on.  And  having  that 
definite  figure  in  mind  he  is  much  inox'e  apt  to  keep 
the  groundwood  at  that  definite  quality. 

We  have  already  done  this.  We  have  been  keeping 
for  some  time  past  a  definite  record,  in  understandable 
terms,  in  actual  figures,  of  just  what  our  groundwood 
quality  is  from  day  to  day.  To  be  sure,  this  record 
does  not  inform  anybody  how  to  Hiake  good  ground- 
wood.  That  is  the  province  of  the  groundwood  man. 
The  record  allows  the  papermaker  and  the  ground- 
j  wood  man  to  get  together  and  to  understand  each 
I  other;  it  allows  the  groundwood  man  to  know  what 
the  papermaker  wants  and  so  the  groundwood  man 
doesn't  have  to  guess  any  longer  as  to  what  kind  of 
stuff  he  is  supposed  to  furnish.  Incidentally  when  he 
gets  blankety  blanked  by  the  machine  room  for  poor 
groundwood  which  he  has  not  furnished,  the  record 
backs  up  his  statement  that  his  product  has  been  0.  K. 

This  illustrates  the  general  principle  for  Avhieh  I  am 
contending  and  everybody  seems  to  be  agreed  that  this 
irroundwood  freeness  test  and  record  is  a  thing  of  real 
value. 

Another  example  in  the  paper  end.  Our  sales  force 
goes  out  to  get  a  contract  from  a  publisher  and  they 
tell  him  we  are  going  to  furnish  him  with  No.  1  news- 
print. And  they  shoot  off  a  lot  of  heated  atmosphere 
about  its  going  to  be  a  well  formed  sheet,  of  good  fin- 
ish, better  than  any  we  have  ever  furnished,  etc.  They 
get  the  contract  and  all  goes  well  for  a  time.  Six 
months  later  the  publisher  gets  hold  of  a  sample  of 
paper  from  some  competitor  which  he  thinks  is  better 
than  Ave  are  furnishing.  Perhaps  it  is,  perhaps  not. 
Anyhow,  he  complains  aboiit  our  sheet.  Its  finish  is 
rotten,  he  says,  just  like  a  piece  of  Avrapper ;  it  is  not 
well  formed,  is  very  wild,  just  like  a  snow  storm,  and 
consequently  breaks  in  his  presses,  and  so  on  until  the 
sales  force  begins  to  see  red  and  send  telegrams. 

Then  Ave  at  the  mill  get  the  Avise  bunch  together  and 
hold  one  of  our  periodic  consultations.  The  natural 
thing  in  most  any  business  but  papermaking  would  be 
to  look  over  the  records  of  the  previous  six  months 
and  see  AA'hether  our  finish  had  deteriorated  and  if  so, 
how  much.  Also  to  see  hoAV  the  formation  had  been 
running  lately.  But  no,  Ave  are  paper  manufacturers. 
We  don't  keep  quality  records  in  this  business.  Our 
graiid-daddy  didn't  and  Avhat  Avas  good  enough  for 
him  is  good  enough  for  ns. 

We  just  scurry  round  like  an  old  hen  Avitli  chickens 
when  a  haAvk  is  in  the  sky,  bump  into  each  other,  swear, 
and  when  we  are  tired  of  doing  this,  Ave  attempt  to 
look  wise  and  decide  that  the  sheet  is  as  Avell  formed 
as  it  ever  Avas  or  else  Ave  instruct  the  superintendent 
to  go  out  and  giA'c  the  machine  tender  hell  and  let  it 
<s<)  at  that.  "Yeah,  that's  us  all  over,  Mable!" 
But  We  Can't  Continue  on  so  Any  Longer. 

There's  a  seat  waiting  on  the  wagon  for  us  and  if 
Ave 're  Avise  Ave '11  occupy  it.  Otherwise  some  of  us  Avill 
wish  before  the  year  is  up  that  Ave  could  Avork  six  days 
n  week  instead  of  foiir. 

And  it's  all  very  simple  after  all.  While  it's  a  neAV 
tale  in  the  neAvspvint  Inisiness  it's  an  old  story  in  other 
lines. 

Our  sales  force  shouldn't  be  alloAved  to  sell  No.  1 
newsprint  Avithout  knoAving  Avhat  No.  1  ncAvsprint  is. 
We  looked  over  sixteen  samples  of  competitor's  paper 
the  other  day.  all  of  Avhich  Avere  supposed  to  be  No.  1 
neAVsprint,  and  found  fourteen  different  kinds  of 
cleanliness.  ei<iht  different  formations,  four  different 
finishes,  six  Avith  basic  Aveight  over  thirty  three  pounds, 
seven  Avith  basic  weight  under  thirty  one  poiinds,  and 


sixteen  different  Mullen  tests.  Yet  they  were  all  No. 
1  ncAvsprint.  Noav,  it's  farcical  to  sell  a  graded  product 
and  be  unable  to  specify  the  details  of  the  grade,  yet 
we  have  attempted  to  do  so. 

If  a  customer  complains  to  us  that  our  paper  is 
dirty,  we  want  to  be  prepared  to  knoAv  whether  he  is 
right  or  Avrong  and  to  knoAv,  if  it  should  prove  he  were 
right,  hoAv  long  our  paper  has  been  running  dirty  and 
how  dirty  it  is. 

When  Ave  ai'e  making  colored  paper  again,  that  is 
AAdiite  neAvsprint,  Ave  want  to  be  able  to  knoAv  each 
day  Avhether  the  color  is  right  and  if  not,  how  much 
it  is  off  color,,  and  to  have  on  tap  at  any  time  records 
of  last  week's  color,  the  week  before,  and  so  on. 

And  similarly  in  all  our  departments.  We  must  knoAv 
Avhat  Ave  are  doing  and  hoAv  Ave  are  doing  it. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  keep  our  quality 
such  that  Spanish  River  newsprint  Avill  be  considered 
as  a  standard  in  the  trade  and  further  it  will  only  be 
by  each  of  us  holding  this  ideal  constantly  in  mind 
that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  vigorous  competition 
which  is  soon  due. 


SPLENDID  FOREST  RESERVE  OF  ALBERTA, 

By  HON.  CHARLES  STEWART, 
Premier  of  Alberta. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  has  16,711,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber lands  under  Forest  Reserve.  This  comprises  about 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  province.  With 
reasonable  protection  from  fii*es,  the  supply  of  timber 
products  is  assured  for  all  time.  Most  of  the  land 
under  Forest  Reserve  is  not  Avell  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  the  existing  species  and  propagate  new  types 
in  order  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  home  consumption,  and  export  for  the  future. 
Moreover,  the  Reserves  are  generally  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Province, 
and  thereby  ensure  the  natural  regulation  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  supply  and  water  power. 

The  estimated  stand  of  the  timber  as  far  as  sur- 
veyed in  the  existing  Reserves,  reaches  the  enormous 
estimate  of  21,000,000,000  board  feet.  For  the  last 
year  in  which  figures  are  available  (namely  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31st,  1918),  the  annual  production 
was  as  f  olloAvs  : 

Ft.  B.M. 

Lumber   67,024,000 

Lath   3,488,400 

RailAvay  ties   50,955 

Shingles   1,276,250 

Piling  props   2,197,000 

Besides  these  products,  great  numbers  of  fence  post;S, 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  and  fence  rails  are  cut 
each  year.  The  cutting  of  timber  of  Forest  Reserves 
is  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government  under  license. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  2,030  square  miles  of 
timber  lands  under  license,  for  Avhich  the  licensees  pay 
a  revenue  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing timber. 

A  systent  of  permits  to  settler-s  and  homesteaders 
is  in  vogue,  Avhereby  they  may  secure  timber  supplies 
for  fencing  and  building,  and  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  over  11,613,000  feet  B.M.  of  logs  and  lumber, 
have  been  cut  by  the  homesteaders  for  improvements 
'  on  their  homesteads.  This  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration to  the  ncAV  settler  in  Alberta.  Timber  for 
building  and  fencing  is  generally  close  at  hand  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  province,  at  very  little  cost  fQT: 
these  necessary  improvements.  ...i 
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T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Meeting  a  Great  Success 


The  T.  A.  P.  P.  1.  (attention  was  unkindly  drawn 
by  the  speakers  to  the  first  three  letters),  enjoyed 
itself  from  June  11th  to  the  14th,  with  the  buoyant 
exhilaration  characteristic  of  that  body. 

On  the  11th,  the  meetings  opened  at  Erie,  with  the 
Ilammermill  people  as  hosts;  these  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Visits  were 
made  in  the  morning  to  the  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  who  later  entertained  the  dele- 
gates at  lunch  in  the  Company's  well-equipped  res- 
taurant. The  Hammermill  plant  was  given  a  pretty 
thorough  look-through  by  as  interested  a  lot  of 
guests  as  may  be  given  the  run  of  a  plant.  The  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Lawrence  was  char- 
acterized by  good  fellowship.  Chairman  Hatch  ac- 
knowledged in  a  graceful  way  the  hospitality  of  the 
entertaining  companies,  and  introduced  Mr.  N.  "W. 
Wilson,  of  the  Hammermill  Company,  who  replied  on 
behalf  of  the  company. 

The  party  proceeded  thence  to  Buffalo,  which  city 
seems  very  popular  just  now.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  the  Waterworks  Association  was  con- 
vened there.  Rooms  were  at  a  premium,  and  we 
know  of  a  Canadian  delegate  who  slept  in  grandeur 
in  the  colonial  banquet  room  in  one  hotel.  (Note  the 
member). 

On  the  12th,  at  nine  a.m.,  well  on  time,  special 
tralleys  carried  the  party  to  the  plant  of  the  Larkin 
Company,  hosts  for  the  day.  The  morning  sessions 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Company,  Avith 
Raymond  S.  Hatch  in  the  chair.  Reports  of  commit 
tees  were  largely  reports  of  progress,  as  this  was  not 
the  annual  meeting.  In  connection  with  ihe  educa- 
tional work,  Mr.  George  Carruthers  addressed  the 
meeting,  outlining  a  practical  method  of  giving  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  the  paper  industry,  based  on 
the  text-books  to  be  published.  Doctor  Otto  Kress, 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, gave  an  interesting  paper  on  ■"The  Utiliza- 
tion of  Cotton  Linters  for  Paper  Making."  Large 
quantities  are  available  annually,  and  require  Ics:- 
soda  and  bleach  than  Avoods.  After  a  jolly  buffet 
lunch  and  movies  provided  by  the  Company,  a  trip 
through  their  extensive  plant  was  enjoyed. 

The  afternoon  session  was  interesting  and  --aned. 
A  record  was  made  in  procedure  in  that  all  the  pa- 
pers on  the  program  were  read,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed four  minutes  ahead  of  the  schedule,  with  all 
business  completed.    These  included: 

"A  New  Testing  Oven  for  Wood  Pulp,"  by  F.  M. 
Williams. 

"Alcohol  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,"  by  Profes- 
sor Ralph  H.  McKee. 

"The  Destruction  of  Wood  and  Pulp  hi  Storage 
by  Fungi  and  Bacteria,"  by  Professor  S.  F.  Acree. 

"Paper  Colors  from  the  Manufactarer.s'  Stand- 
point," by  Doctor  W.  H.  Watkins. 

The  complimentary  banquet  in  the  evening  will 
be  long  remembered.  Mr.  Hatch  called  upon  Mr. 
Stadler  to  speak  as  representing  the  Canadian  Tech- 
nical Section.  He  voiced  appreciation  of  our  gener- 
ous entertainment  by  the  local  committee,  and  going 
into  more  serious  matters,  ad\ised  all  in  the  industry 
to  study  the  wishes  of  customers  in  the  newer  for- 
eign markets  for  paper  mills  of  T'^nitcd  '^tnies  and 


Canada.  Mr.  Weirs,  of  the  Larkin  Company,  acting 
as  Toastmaster,  called  on  Mr.  Botsf  )rd,  of  I  lie  Buf- 
falo Board  of  Trade,  "Lawyer-Poet  Speaker,"  who 
made  a  most  interesting,  witty  and  timely  api)eal  for 
every  one  to  be  governed  by  commonsense  in  their  ac- 
tions and  statements  with  relation  to  present  condi- 
tions of  unrest.  Music  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sis- 
sons,  of  Watertown.  Some  thought  it  was  too  much 
in  his  hands  at  times,  but  that  was  pure  jealousy. 
Miss  Ruth  Cummings,  a  young  lady  of  Biiffa'o,  added 
very  largely  to  the  evening's  enjoyment  by  lier  art 
and  personal  charm  in  several  solos.  Popular  re- 
frains were  participated  in  under  the  graceful  lead 
given  by  Miss  Cummings,  supported  by  the  Water- 
town  Romeo. 

Friday  two  excursions  were  organized;  one  to  visit 
Buffalo  industries,  and  the  other  to  visit  Niagara 
Falls,  and  industries  there.  We  took  in  the  former, 
and  enjoyed  visits  to  Niagara  Lithographing  Cotii 
pany,  Pratt  and  Lambert  Varnish  Company,  and  the 
Pieree-Arrow  Automobile  plant. 

The  Niagara  Falls  trip  included  visits  to  the  Achi- 
son  Graphite  Co.,  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  Defiance  Paper  Co., 
and  Niagara  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Pettebone-Cataract  Pa- 
per Co.,  Hydraulic  Power  Co. 

Sattirday  morning,  at  8.30,  two  special  trolleys  took 
the  party  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  we  were  met  by  T. 
N.  and  St.  C.  cars,  and  the  Canadian  entertainment 
committee.  At  Thorold  the  streets  and  shop  fronts 
were  decked  with  flags,  and  banners  were  strung, 
reading,  "Canada  Welcomes  You,"  "Thorold  an 
Ocean  Port,"  etc.  There  the  visitors  were  placed  in 
forty  automobiles,  each  bearing  a  large  banner,  "Can- 
ada Welcomes  T.  A.  P.  P.  I."  After  visiting  the  plants 
of  the  Beaver  Board  Company,  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  Foley-Rieger  Company  and  Provincial  Pa- 
per Mills,  lunch  was  served  in  Grenville  Hall.  About 
300  sat  down  to  an  abundant  meal,  with  flowers,  flags, 
music  and  "two-and-a-half." 

The  menu  was  attractively  prepared  on  mottled 
paper  and  contained,  besides  the  list  of  "eats,"  in- 
teresting data  on  the  new  Welland  Ship  Canal— Can- 
ada's Panama, — a  list  of  the  peninsula  mills,  with 
their  products,  and  the  committee.  According  to  the 
menu,  as  we  recollect  it,  the  guests  ate  "Welland" 
soup,  "Beaver  Board"  biscuit.  '''Foley"  fritters, 
"Thorold"  turkey,  "Interlake"  ice  cream,  "Provin- 
cial" pie,  etc. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  guests  were  given 
"A  Message  from  Thorold,"  a  booklet  showing  the 
schools,  churches,  factories  and  attractive  views  of 
the  city.  A  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  illus- 
trated. There  are  interesting  views  of  the  canal  and 
some  pertinent  data  and  other  information. 

After  singing  "God  Save  the  King,"  and  "My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  Mr.  George  Carruthers,  as 
toast  master,  welcomed  the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the 
local  committee.  He  then  introduced  ^Ir.  Stadler.  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Technical  Section,  and  re- 
ferred to  him  as  havinsr  removed  the  line  between 
the  TTnited  States  and  Canada.  IMr.  Stadler,  bearin? 
the  greetings  of  the  Canadian  Section,  modesily  de- 
precated any  idea  of  annexing  the  United  States 
even  if  his  Buffalo  speech  suggested  it. 

Short  addresses  were  made  bv  Mavors  F.  G.  Gris 
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dale,  Thorold;  T.  F.  Hastings,  Merrltton,  and  Al- 
derman Riffer,  for  the  Mayor  of  St.  Catharine's.  For- 
mer Mayor  Burgoyne,  of  the  "Standard,"  St.  Cath- 
arines, spoke  for  the  Press.  Mr.  Miller,  United_  States 
Consul  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, rising  to  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  Mr.  T. 
J.  Keenan  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Thorold 
committee,  and  asked  Doctor  Otto  Kress,  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  to  second  him.  The 
last  speaker  was  Mr.  Battle,  former  Mayor  of  Thor- 
old. Every  speaker  had  something  definite  to  say, 
and  sat  down  when  he  had  said  it. 

After  lunch,  we  were  all  "Movied"  for  the  third 
time  in  Thorold.  Los  Angeles  had  nothing  on  Thor- 
old for  movie  stars  that  day.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Riordon  Paper  Company, 
Lincoln  Paper  Company  (both  mills),  Garden  City 
Mills  and  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  at  St.  Catharines. 

The  local  committee  and  the  Thorold  Board  of 
Trade  deserve  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  foresight. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  will  be  in 
Chicago  in  September,  during  the  week  of  the  22nd, 
to  coincide  with  the  Exhibition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries, which  this  fall  will  be  held  there  instead  of  New 
York. 

P  S. — T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  mean-s  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  courtesy 
and  efficiency  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I  committees. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  $99,259,166. 

Official  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1919,  just  made  available,  show  the  value 
of  Canadian  exports  of  pulp,  paper  and  pulpwood  for 
the  twelve  months  as  $99,259,166,  as  compared  with 
$71,825,500  for  1918,  and  $52,975,457  for  1917,  or  a 
gain  of  $27,433,666  over  1918  and  of  $46,283,709 
over  1917.    In  detail  the  figures  show: 

1917.  1918.  1918. 

Paper  &  Mfrs.  of  $26,123,215  $37,865,330  $45,165,795 
Woodpulp,  ehem.  14,032,920  19,133,813  30,226,856 
Woodpulp,  mech..  .    6,371,133     6,487,079  4,479,915 

$46,527,268  $63,486,222  $83,872,566 
Pulpwood,  unmanufac- 
tured   6,448,189     8,339,278  15,386,600 


cance  of  this  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  quantity  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  ex- 
ported last  year  was  sufficient  to  have  made  1,064,694 
tons  of  paper,  or  about  one-half  the  total  quantity  of 
newsprint  used  in  the  United  States  where  the  wood 
was  sent.  Sold  at  $75  a  ton,  the  present  market  price 
in  the  States,  this  quantity  of  paper  would  have 
brought  into  Canada  $79,852,050,  instead  of  the  $15,- 
386,600  received  for  it  in  the  form  of  wood. 

Exports  of  printing  paper  led  all  other  grades  in 
quantity  and  value.  In  1918-19  Canada  exported  13,- 
248,542  cwt.  (approximately  662,427  tons)  valued  at 
$40,718,021.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,146,677  cwt.  (ap- 
proximately 57,334  tons),  in  quantity  and  $6,739,674 
in  value,  over  last  year.  Other  grades  of  paper  ex- 
ported were:  Paper  board,  $3,037,279;  wrapping,  $2,- 
452,296;  photographers'  paper,  $1,302,886;  wall  pa- 
per, $360,567;  felt  and  roofing,  $310,778,  and  miscel- 
laneous, $983,968.  All  showed  a  substantial  increase 
over  last  year. 

Exports  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  in  1918-19 
amounted  to  8,382,730  cwt.,  valued  at  $30,226,856,  as 
against  5,385,010  cwt.,  valued  at  $19,133,813  in  1917- 
18,  an  increase  of  2,947,920  cwt.,  in  quantity  ,and  $11,- 
093,043  in  value.  Exports  of  mechanically  ground 
woodpulp  showed  a  falling  off  for  the  year  of  802,- 
968  cwt.  in  quantity,  and  $2,007,164  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  The  figures  being,  1917- 
18,  4,311,694  cwt.,  valued  at  $6,487,079;  1918-19,  3,- 
508,726  cwt.,  valued  at  $4,479,915. 

The  United  States  led  as  our  best  customer  for  pulp 
and  paper,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  following  in  the  order  named.  Cana- 
dian printing  paper  exported  in  1918-19  was  distri- 
buted as  follows: 

Cwt.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   9,310     $  38,484 

United  States   11,880,069  36,031,358 

Australia   643,101  2,081,911 

New  Zealand   242,336  862,402 

Other  countries   473,726  1,703,866 


Total   $52,975,457  $71,825,500  $99,259,166 

For  March,  the  concluding  month  of  the  year,  ex- 
ports jumped  $1,694,668  over  those  of  March,  1918, 
the  figures  showing: 
Month  of  March. 


Woodpulp,  mech. 


Pulpwood  unmanufactured 


1918. 

1919. 

$4,880,224 

$5,970,598 

1,190,082 

2,041,884 

600,685 

226,554 

$7,390,991 

$8,239,036 

560,520 

1,408,143 

$7,951,511 

$9,646,179 

the  returns. 

apart  from 

1.  lit     r>l^  Jl  l-L  IV,  Clii  u     X     ct- u  lA  A  v.^     yj-t-      i-n-y^     ^  ^  ^  ^  I   

the  general  increase  in  quantity  and  value,  is  the  large 
amount  of  pulpwood  exported.  This  has  grown  from 
982,671  cords,  valued  at  $6,448,189  in  1917,  and  1,002,- 
127  cords,  valued  at  $8,339,278,  in  1918,  to  1,597,042 
cords,  valued  at  .$15,386,600,  in  1919,  an  increase 
in  one  year  of  practically  100  per  cent.    The  signifi- 


13,248,542  $40,718,021 

The  chief  foreign  markets  for  Canadian  pulp  dur- 
ing the  year  were : 

Chemical  Pulp.  Cwt.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   140,364     $  611,399 

United  States   7,414,825  26,256,265 

Japan   639,997  2,775,486 

Other  Countries   137,744  583,706 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

United  Kingdom   2,528  3,033 

United  States   3,453,149  4,418,555 

Other  countries  . .   53,049  58,327 

France,  which  imported  from  Canada  626,285  cwt. 
of  mechanical  pulp,  valued  at  $471,040  in  1917,  took 
none  at  all  in  1918  or  1919,  while  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  both  chemical  and  mechanical 
pulp  fell  off  from  a  total  of  1,163,224  cwt.,  valued  at 
$3,057,422  in  1916-17  to  142,892  cwt.,  valued  at  $614,- 
432  in  1918-19.  This  was  due  entirely  to  lack  of 
shipping  facilities.  Shipments  of  both  paper  and  pulp 
from  Canada  to  England  should  show  a  constant  in- 
crease from  now  on. 


No  newspapers  in  Berlin  because  of  a  strike,  accord- 
ing to  a  despatch.  Maybe  the  Germans  will  get  the 
truth  now. 
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War  Uses  of  Pulp  and  Paper 

By  A.  G.  DURGIN, 
Chief  o£  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

Cartridge  Belts. 

Exhibits  No.  — ,  No.  —  and  No.  — ,  three  samples 
of  expendable  cartridge  belt  for  use  with  machine 
guns.  This  cartridge  belt  was  prepared  as  a  substitute 
for  metal  previously  used  for  that  purpose.  The  sam- 
ples submitted  are  of  the  types  No.  1  and  2,  80  pound 
kraft  Avith  a  40-mesh  muslin  cover;  sample  No.  3,  60 
pound  kraft  with  13  threads  of  cotton  string  longi- 
tudinally interspaced  between  the  papers.  These  sam- 
ples show  method  of  placing  clips  which  was  done  by 
machinery,  giving  an  accurate  and  efficient  method  of 
producing  this  material.  A  great  deal  of  special  work 
along  this  line  was  done  by  the  Paper  Laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  These  belts  were  exposed  to 
various  conditions  of  heat  and  cold,  of  the  extreme 
limits,  and  were  found  satisfactory  throughout  the 
complete  range.  The  asphalt  did  not  melt  and  soften 
Under  the  elevated  temperatures  and  the  belt  remained 
flexible  in  the  cold.  The  Ordnance  Department  reports 
large  quantities  of  this  material  had  been  purchased  and 
that  it  would  have  been  standard  equipment  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  These  belts  were  made  in  continuous 
rolls- in  five  thousand  pocket  lengths,  loaded  and  cut 
in.  proper  length  for  packing  into  expendible  ammuni- 
tion boxes. 

Exhibit  No.  — ,  expendible  cartridge  box  for  machine 
gun  ammunition.  In  the  interests  of  conservation  of 
metal,  a  second  type  of  cartridge  box  was  designed  by 
Captain  Ladoo,  blue  print  of  the  original  design,  photo- 
graph of  the  finished  box  and  one  of  the  specimens 
here  exhibited.  This  box  with  an  ingenious  mechanism 
for  introducing  the  shells  into  the  breach  was  to 
be  used  for  the  strip  type  of  expendible  ammunition 
belt.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  work  was  done  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the 
Paper  Section  by  various  manufacturers  of  cardboard 
boxes  throughout  the  United  States.  Several  samples 
satisfactorily  duplicating  the  original  submission  were 
obtained  with  promise  of  quantitative  production  on 
demand.  The  signing  of  the  Armistice  together  with 
other  developments  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
problem. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  de- 
veloped a  waterproof  plug  for  shrapnel  shells,  which 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  asphalt  and  wood  pulp,  having 
many  advantages  over  the  paraffined  wood.  Much 
work  has  already  been  done  on  this  product  and  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  this  mixture  would  find  in- 
dustrial application  where  waterproof  and  heat  resist- 
ing articles  are  needed. 

Pulp  for  Power. 

The  restrictions  on  sulphite  pulp  for  nitration  pur- 
poses were  exceedingly  strict.  The  best  sulphite  pulp 
for  this  purpose  was  spruce  pulp,  digested  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  at  65  pounds  steam  pressure,  using 
not  more  than  5.5  per  cent  total  sulphur  dioxide.  Hem- 
lock can  be  substituted  for  spruce  to  an  extent  of  20 
per  cent.  Sulphite  pulp  is  not  to  be  bleached.  Under 
clearly  defined  chemical  methods  for  analysis,  it  must 
conform  to  the  following  specifications :  Not  more  than 
.8  per  cent,  ash,  not  more  than  .8  per  cent,  ether 


extraction,  not  more  than  25  per  cent.  KOH  soluble. 
For  soda  pulp,  pulp  from  jack-pine  was  successful,  8 
to  10  hours  at  90  to  110  pounds,  using  10  per  cent, 
caustic  soda.  It  must  conform  to  strict  specifications, 
among  which  are:  a.sh  limitation,  not  more  than  .8  per 
cent.,  ether  extraction  not  more  than  .4  per  cent.,  KOII 
soluble  not  more  than  8  per  cent. 

Airplane  Fabric. 

The  Paper  Section  of  the  15urcau  of  Standards  under- 
took the  development  of  a  paper  which  should  have 
sufficient  tensile  strength  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  linen  and  cotton  in  airplane  fabrics.  This  pro- 
position was  undertaken  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  supply  of  linen  was  entirely  inadequate  to  produce 
wing  coverings  and  before  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics 
had  been  developed  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  fabric 
preferable  to  linen.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  en- 
deavor to  produce  a  paper  of  satisfactory  strength  to 
increase  the  amount  of  raw  material  capable  of  being 
converted  into  products  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
Exhibit  No.  — ,  is  a  roll  of  paper  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  from  which  this  paper  was 
made  is  a  mixture  of  jute  and  manila  rope.  Examina- 
tions of  strips  of  this  paper  will  show  its  remarkable 
tensile  strength.  A  great  many  various  types  of  ex- 
periments were  performed  on  this  paper  with  the  idea 
of  rendering  it  waterproof  and  fireproof  and  several 
runs  of  this  paper  were  actually  submitted  to  and  used 
by  the  Aircraft  Production  Service  in  covering  the 
wings  in  an  experimental  and  special  type  of  airplane 
which  had  specific  war  functions. 

Another  form  of  material  that  was  used  extensively 
at  the  front  was  a  woven  textile  fabric  colored  green 
for  camouflage  use.  The  sample  here  shown  is  in  itself 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  resistance  of  paper  fabrics 
to  varying  atmospheric  conditions,  because  this  sample 
has  been  in  actual  service  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
months.  The  shortage  of  jute  and  hemp  in  the  enemy 
countries  forced  the  development  of  many  products 
which  were  direct  substitutes  for  products  made  from 
jute,  hemp  and  manila,  ancl  sisal. 

The  complete  German  bed  sack  taken  from  prisoners 
showing  evidence  of  actual  field  service  is  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  central  powers  were  forced 
to  go  in  the  field  of  substitution.  The  photograph 
here  shown  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  method  in 
which  these  fibres  were  woven.  The  scale  photo- 
graphed in  the  paper  gives  a  method  of  direct  com- 
parison. 

Paper  Textiles. 

The  previously  mentioned  shortage  in  the  central 
powers  forced  still  greater  changes  or  substitutions 
which  affected  the  personal  equipment  of  the  soldier-; 
themselves.  There  are  exhibited  samples  of  wrapped 
leggings  from  German  prisoners.  The  first  sample  in 
loose  Aveave  consists  of  strands  of  all  sulphite  paper, 
reinforced  with  a  few  cotton  threads.  The  second  sani 
pie  consists  of  a  warp  of  all  sulphite,  the  fill  being 
for  the  most  part  ramie,  but  containing  traces  of  cot- 
ton. This  second  sample  is  a  much  closer  weave  than 
the  first.  Sample  No.  3,  obtained  fromt  he  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence  shows  a  larger,  authentic  sam- 
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pie  of  puttees,  obtained  from  German  prisoners  and 
essentiall.y  the  same  as  the  smaller  pieces  discussed 
previously.  Other  parts  of  the  equipment  were  the 
haversack,  the  grenade  carrier,  in  which  the  warp  was 
all  sulphite  paper  and  the  fill  a  mixture  of  ramie  with 
some  sulphite.  The  last  exhibit  of  paper  for  military 
equipment  is  a  section  cut  from  a  haversack  and  woven 
entirely  from  sulphite  stock. 

An  actual  project  was  under  investigation  to  equip 
part  of  our  army  with  paper  underclothing,  made 
from  the  Japanese  fibres  and  cleverly  constructed  so 
that  no  buttons  were  necessary.  It  was  assumed  by 
the  promoters  of  this  project  that  the  clothing  coixld  be 
made  sufficiently  cheap  to  compete  with  the  wool  and 
cotton  provided  and  that  a  suit  could  be  worn  until 
it  became  unserviceable  and  then  discarded.  Ten  com- 
plete suits  including  socks  were  taken  across  during 
the  month  of  September  by  one  of  the  Army  officers, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  making  a  comparative  test. ,  Prior 
to  departing  with  these  samples,  samples  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  comparison  as 
to  protecting  qualities,  that  is,  heat  conductivity,  with 
the  standard  clothing  furnished  by  the  army,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  paper  garments  had  about  10 
per  cent,  greater  protection  against  cold  than  did 
standard  equipment.  Along  the  same  line  were  pa- 
per vests,  Exhibits  No.  —  and  No.  — ,  which  were 
used  quite  largely  by  the  aviators  because  of  their 
light  weight  and  great  protection. 

Great  as  were  the  developments  forced  by  shortage 
of  material  on  the  military  forces  of  the  central  powers, 
they  did  not  approach  the  changes  effected  on  the  civil 
population,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  civil  population 
was  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  wherever  possible 
to  the  military.  The  first  two  samples  submitted  are 
axithentie  samples  of  paper  clothing,  the  first  worn 
by  prisoners  and  by  soldiers  on  garrison  duty,  and 
the  second  by  the,  civil  population.  This  clothing 
made  from  paper,  or  at  least  containing  a  high  percent- 
age of  paper,  was  quite  largely  used.  The  principal 
comment  on  this  product  was  that  it  showed  distinct 
tendency  to  crease  in  the  folds  and  to  sag  and  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  individual  wearing  it.  It  is  also 
stated  that  its  resistance  to  moisture  was  less  than  that 
of  pre-war  textiles.  That  the  shortage  was  not  confined 
to  the  central  powers  alone  is  demonstrated  by  the 
series  of  samples  obtained  from  Sweden  and  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  These  samples  wei*e  made  of  40 
per  cent,  twisted  paper,  40  per  cent,  cotton,  and  20 
per  cent,  wool  waste,  or  shoddy.  In  technic  of  pro 
duction  much  better  products  were  developed  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  than  in  Germany,  as  will  be 
readily  shown  by  examination  of  the  samples  here 
submitted  for  comparison. 

The  critical  shortage  of  leather  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  lead  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  a 
paper  woven  driving  belt.  A  small  sample  cut  from 
one  of  the  Swedish  driving  belts  is  here  shown,  and 
demonstrates  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  in 
developing  a  practical  substitute  for  leather  and  for 
rope  drive. 

Before  the  war  the  textile  industry  with  paper  as 
raw  material  had  not  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  either  Germany  or  Austria  or  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  At  that  time  there  were  about  two  factories 
in  Germany  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  textiles.  By  ithe  middle  of  the  year  1917,  when' 
the  effect  of  the  English  blockade  became  noticeable, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  firms  engaged  in 


the  production  of  paper  textiles  in  Germany  alone,  and 
additional  in  Austria,  giving  a  total  of  three  hundred 
firms  in  the  central  empires  engaged  in  the  production 
of  these  various  substitutes.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  war  there  was  one  firm  operating  in  Norway,  one 
in  Denmark,  and  four  in  Sweden.  Throughout  the 
entire  period  the  development  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  was  slow,  first  because  the  paper  textile  in- 
dustry did  not  have  the  impulse  that  it  had  in  the 
central  empires,  and  second,  because  the  Scandinavian 
countries  had  been  entirely  dependent  upon  German 
manufacture  for  machinery.  Between  1906  and  1908 
there  was  perfected  in  England,  a  scheme  of  textile 
paper  manufacture  based  on  plans  developed  by  an 
American,  whom  the  Consular  Service  reports  to  "have 
had  wide  experience  in  America,  in  England,  and  in 
India,  in  the  production  and  development  of  textile 
fabrics.  The  impulse  provided  to  the  textile  industry 
in  Germany  which  was  entirely  lacking  in  allied  or  neu- 
tral countries  was  that  provided  by  the  general  impres- 
sion prevalent  in  Germany  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
after  the  suspension  of  hostilities  before  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  countries  was  estab- 
lished and  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  her 
industrial  development  were  afforded. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  from  all  of  these  countries 
IS  that  the  best  type  of  product  for  all  these  textiles 
is  kraft.  It  should,  hoAvever,  be  noted  there  are  cer- 
tain well-defined  restrictions  which  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  kraft  to  all  papers.  A  compilation  of  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  textile  substitutes  were  put 
and  samples  showing  some  of  the  actual  products  is 
now  given:  shoe-laces,  braiding,  a  small  sample  of 
which  was  obtained  from  Sweden  and  shown  in  Exhibit 
No.  — ;  webbing,  four  samples  of  which  are  shown; 
tailor's  and  milliner's  sundry,  carpets  and  mattings; 
numerous  samples  of  Avhieh  are  shown  in  Exhibits  No. 
—  and  No.  — .  Together  with  these  samples  is  shown 
an  American  product  woven  from  paper  which  has 
seen  actual  service  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  months.  Wall  coverings 
and  tapestries  are  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  — .  The  pos- 
sibilities of  using  many  colors  in  paper  and  the  varia- 
tions of  patterns  by  skill  of  the  weaver  open  a  broad 
field  for  the  use  of  these  paper  textiles  for  wall  cov- 
erings and  tapestries.  A  small  sample  of  insulating 
material  for  covering  electric  Avires  is  shown.  Roof- 
ing felts  which  previously  were  composed  of  wool 
waste  for  the  most  part  were  prepared  in  Geimiany, 
using  paper  as  a  basic  substance.  Exhibit  No.  — 
shows  a  sample  of  the  class  of  products  known  as  school 
knapsacks,  market  bags  and  shopping  bags.  In  Ger- 
many, skirts  and  petticoats  were  made  from  papei*,  as 
also  were  children's  clothing.  Recent  communication 
from  the  Consular  Service  states  the  stream  of  com- 
munications to  the  German  press  telling  of  new  inven- 
tions in  the  field  of  textile  substitutes  has  largely 
siibsided  and  the  enthusiasm  has  likewise  waned,  of 
which  announcements  have  repeatedly  been  made  that 
siiccess  had  at  last  ci'OAvned  their  efforts  to  manu- 
facture a  suitable  substitute  for  cotton  from  domestic 
plants.  The  promise  that  new  materials  as  substitutes 
for  clothing  for  the  entire  civilian  population  of  Ger- 
many has  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  scanty  reports 
appearing  hardly  hide  the  fact  that  the  textile  sub- 
stitute movement  has  approached  failure.  Pa;per  sub- 
stitutes were  not  suitable  for  clothing,  but  were  largely 
employed  for  manufacture  of  other  products  as  ex- 
hibited. These  have  f.ound  a  ready  sale,  not  because  the 
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public  are  convinced  of  the  serviceability  or  superior 
value  of  the  paper  products,  but  because  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  marketable  product  to  be  obtained. 
Collars  and  shirt  fronts  were  prepared  from  paper 
and  one  of  these  collars  is  exhibited  as  item  No.  — . 
The  actual  production  of  this  product  has  been  seri- 
ously considered  in  America,  the  idea  being  to 
produce  a  paper  collar,  salable,  at  a  price  of  less  than 
five  cents,  which  can  be  worn  for  a  day  and  discarded, 
eliminating  dependence  on  laundry. 

Small  Exhibit  No.  —  shows  the  leather  substitutes 
which  were  very  common  in  Germany  and  which  are 
100  per  cent,  paper,  painted  in  imitation  of  leather. 
It  Avill  be  noted  that  at  best  they  are  a  very  exceed- 
ingly poor  imitation  of  the  leather  or  artificial  leather 
commercially  sold  in  this  country. 

Consular  reports  state  that  a  satisfactory  sail  cloth 
has  been  prepared  and  that  corsets  and  brassieries 
were  commercially  manufactured  and  sold  from  paper. 

Having  reviewed  in  a  general  way  the  class  in 
which  substitution  took  place,  I  wish  to  mention  in 
brief  the  definite  methods  commercially  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  textile  fabrics. 

Quoting  in  abstract  from  Consular  Reports  of  De- 
cember 7,  1918 :  The  proposition  consists  in  converting 
lengths  of  paper  into  textile  yarn,  with  the  associated 
question  of  actual  xitility  of  the  finished  product.  The 
elements  of  the  problem  are  there:  first,  sub-division 
of  the  web  of  paper  into  strips  of  suitable  dimension; 
second,  twisting  and  rolling  of  these  strips  continuously 
into  cylindrical  form;  third,  subjecting  the  cylindrical 
length  of  paper  to  a  twisting  operation  to  increase  its 
tensile  strength  to  the  maximum. 
Process  of  Emil  Claviez  et  Cie : 
System  No.  1.  The  rolls  of  paper  are  taken,  and  cot- 
ton, jute,  hemp  waste  pasted  thereon.  The  roll  is  then 
cut  into  small  strips  and  spun.  The  waste  does  not 
add  any  strength  to  the  final  yarn,  but  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  fibrous  yarn.  System  No.  2  is  that  of 
taking  a  roll  of  paper  in  the  humidified  state,  cutting 
into  numerous  strips  and  spinning.  It  must  be  spun 
moist.  The  speed  of  these  machines  "has  militated 
against  their  success  in  ordinary  peace  times.  Exhibit 
No.  —  shows  finished  product  made  from  this  process. 

The  Kellner-Turk  system  is  a  modification  or  con- 
solidation of  the  early  plans  of  Carl  Kellner,  pioneer 
in  the  wood  piilp  industry,  and  of  G.  Turk.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  scheme  for  twisting  the  fibres  and 
rolling  the  strip  into  a  hard  circular  aggregate.  The 
Kellner  system  is  designed  to  succeed  the  press  rolls 
of  the  paper  machine.  The  stock  is  introduced  over 
endless  bands  or  rollers,  the  spinning  and  twisting  car- 
ried out  on  the  still  moist  thread.  Most  of  the  twisting 
is  carried  out  on  the  wing  ^spindle  machine.  As  oper- 
ated the  process  has  limitations  due  to  the  relatively 
slow  speed  at  which  twisting  of  the  thread  can  be 
effected. 

The  Crone  system  covered  by  eight  basic  patents  has 
the  following  advantages :  Formation  of  web  on  the 
machine  wire  and  its  sub-division  into  strips  by  the 
impact  of  jets  of  water,  strips  are  subjected  to  action 
of  press  rolls  for  removal  of  water,  dried  over  dryers, 
and  wound  in  magazine  roll  which  holds  a  series  of 
discs  in  close  contact,  from  which  they  are  detached 
for  further  operation  of  twisting.  The  winding  off 
and  twisting  is  done  on  a  slitter  machine,  comparable 
Avith  those  used  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry.  The 
English  have  adopted  in  their  textile  work  a  type  of 
slitter  and  rewinder.    It  is  cheaper  to  construct  and 


more  rapid  in  output  than  any  of  the  other  continental 
machines.  They  have  also  modified  and  rendered  more 
highly  efficient  the  machinery  for  spinning  the  strips 
into  finished  thread. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  artificial  textiles 
which  have  been  prepared  by  converting  pulp  or  paper 
into  secondary  products  like  cellulose  nitrate  or  cel- 
lulose acetate,  and  from  that  producing  artificial  silk. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  while  this  is  not  a 
new  process,  war  conditions  very  materially  stimulated 
the  production  of  this  product.  There  also  has  been 
recently  brought  to  America  the  scheme  for  making 
non-inflammable  moving-picture  films,  using  paper 
basic  stock  of  any  type  as  raw  material. 

Even  in  the  reconstruction  period,  paper  is  having 
its  new  or  novel  uses  in  commercial  work.  From  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Canada,  we  learn  that 
paper  and  pulp  are  being  used  in  the  production  of 
artificial  limbs.  Definite  information  has  not  been 
obtainable  as  to  whether  the  limbs  so  made  are  the  pre- 
liminary or  practice  limb,  or  whether  paper  will  enter 
into  the  final  product  or  finished  limb.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  the  Japanese  have  perfected  a 
paper  vessel  for  cooking  purposes. 

FORMED  PAPER  MILL  SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  superintendents  of  twenty-five 
"Wisconsin  pulp  and  paper  mills  la.st  week,  a  new  na- 
tional organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents,  was  formed.  The  association 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  closer 
bond  between  the  superintendents  of  the  various  mills 
and  to  afford  them  a  means  of  interchanging  views 
regarding  the  problems  confronting  paper  mill  sup- 
erintendents. National  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: William  C.  Nash,  Lakeside  Paper  Co.,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  president;  J.  P.  O'Connell,  Northern  Paper 
Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  vice-president ;  Peter  J.  Mas- 
sey,  Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Export  Journal  of  Canada,  which  is  issued  by 
the  Export  Publishing  Co.,  171  St.  James  St.,  Mont- 
real, has  made  its  appearance.  The  mis.sion  of  the  new 
publication  is  to  get  the  foreign  importers  and  the 
Canadian  exporters  together.  The  Export  Journal 
claims  to  be  the  first  and  only  exclusive  export  maga- 
zine in  the  Dominion,  and  will  be  issued  monthly.  H. 
R.  Pickens  is  the  publisher  and  Frank  Wall  the  editor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  last  wek,  Clar- 
ence Hillsmith,  of  Hillsmith  &  Co.,  who  are  widely 
known  paper  mill  engineers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  and  appointed  to  the 
position  of  managing  director  of  the  company.  The 
latter  are  enlarging  their  output  of  sulphite  pulp  at 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  to  150  tons  a  day. 

The  new  162  inch  paper  machine,  which  has  been 
installed  by  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of 
East  Angus,  Que.,  was  put  in  operation  this  week, 
and  will  result  in  the  output  of  the  newsprint  by  the 
firm  being  increased  to  120  tons  a  day.  The  company 
state  that  they  have  sufficient  pulp  wood  on  hand 
to  run  their  industries  for  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Henry  Charles  Webb  who  died  in  Toronto  this  week, 
was  one  of  the  best  known  master  printers  in  the  city, 
having  been  in  the  printing  business  for  forty  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  Avas  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
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air  run  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  fermentation  tank.  This 
air  is  simply  to  keep  the  solution  saturated  with  air 
during  the "  fermentation  process,  and  is  continued 
through  the  entire  fermentation  period  of  60  to  70 
hours. 

The  beer  resulting  from  the  fermentation  is  then 
distilled  in  a  copper  still  or  in  a  cast  iron  still  with 
an  enamelled  lining.  This  first  distillation  will  give 
a  high  wine  alcohol  containing  some  sulphur  diox- 
ide. This  high'  wine  is  then  redistilled  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  caustic  soda,  and  gives  95  per  cent  alcohol 
of  commercial  grade  ready  for  denaturing  or  ship- 
ment. My  preference  is  for  a  continuous  beer  still, 
and  a  batch  high  wine  still,  both  of  copper. 

It  is  the  common  belief  of  those  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  industry  that  the  alcohol,  obtained 
when  sulphite  waste  liquor  is  neutralized  with  lime 
and  fermented,  does  not  carry  sulphur  dioxide  into  the 
still  column.  This  is  not  correct.  It  is  necessary  in 
the  neutralization  processes  as  well  as  in  the  new  pro- 
cess to  remove  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  alcohol  by 
the  use  of  caustic  soda  or  other  alkali. 

The  advantage  of  the  new  process  over  the  neu- 
tralization processes  that  have  been  usecf  are :  the  sav- 
ing in  equipment  installation;  the  saving  in  lime  for 
neutralization ;  the  saving  of  the  labor  and  expense 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  in  Buffalo,  June  12,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  and  discussed.  Mention  is 
made  of  freedom  from  tax.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  United  States.  Present  internal  revenue  con- 
ditions in  Canada  are  by  no  means  so  encouraging  to 
this  use  of  waste  liquor  because  of  tax  restrictions. 

As  several  of  you  know,  there  were  worked  out  at 
Columbia  University,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
certain  laboratory  experiments  which  made  it  appear 
as  if  the  fermentation  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  could 
be  carried  out  Avith  better  yields,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  cheaply,  than  in  the  processes  hitherto  used 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  obtaining  alcohol 
from  this  source.  SAveden  and  Germany  have  some 
thirty  plants,  and  this  country  two  plants  making 
alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquor.  The  new  method^ 
is  unlike  the  methods  which  have  been  commercially 
used  hitherto,  in  that  it  does  not  require  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acid  waste  liquor. 

Yeast  will  not  grow  in  the  raw  sulphite  liquor,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  was  due  to  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  sulphites  being  yeast  poisons.  Yeast  or- 
ganisms require  the  presence  of  oxygen  for  their 
growth,  and  from  my  experiments  it  would  seem  that 

sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphites  are  not  yeast  poisons  involved  in  neutralization  and  filtration ;  and,  most 
in  the  amount  that  they  are  present  in  sulphite  waste  important,  the  apparently  more  uniform  and  better 
liquor,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  absorb  the    yields  of  alcohol. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  carry  out  this  spring  a 
series  of  large  experiments  at  the  plant  of  the  Ham- 
mermill  Paper  Co.,  where  charges  of  somewhat  more 
than  three  thousand  gallons  each  were  treated  and 
fermented.  I  wish  at  this  point  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  courtesies  and  unfailing  help- 
fulness of  the  Hammermill  organization  to  my  asso- 
ciates and  myself  in  the  weeks  we  have  been  at  the 
mill. 

These  experiments  have  given  results  so  interest- 
ing and  promising  that  we  are  installing  a  semi-com- 
mercial still  and  plant,  and  accordingly  there  is  now 
being  erected  a  28-foot  Badger  still  which,  with  sev- 
eral 13,000  gallon  tanks  adjacent  to  it,  will  permit 
our  obtaining  accurate  data  on  cost  of  operation. 

You  will  be  interested  in  having  the  cost  data  as 
calculated  from  the  last  three  runs  of  3,200  to  3,600 
gallons  liquor  each.  The  data  given  are  calculated 
to  a  basis  of  a  100  ton  sulphite  mill,  1,500  gallons  sul- 
phite waste  liquor  from  each  ton  pulp  made. 
A — Boiler  House  Power  (steam)  per  hour — 

Basic  Run  No. 

5  6  7 

Removing  excess  sulphur  dioxide    442  510  173 

Distilling  alcohol                             25  25  25 

Pumps                                            50  50  50 

Air  compressor                              15  15  15 


oxygen  present  in  the  solution,  and  in  that  way  bring 
about  oxygen  starvation  of  the  yeast.  The  simplest 
method  of  meeting  this  oxygen  requirement  of  the 
yeast  is  to  cause  air  to  bubble  through  the  solution 
during  the  fermenting  period.  In  the  old  neutraliza- 
tion process  air  is  sometimes  blown  through  the  liquor 
during  the  neutralization  process,  but  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  yeast  requirements  for  oxygen  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  period. 

I  have  carried  out  fermentaions  using  sulphite  li- 
quor from  more  than  a  dozen  mills.  The  yields  of  al- 
cohol vary  Avith  the  character  of  the  cook,  an  eleven 
hour  cook  at  not  too  high  a  temperature  ordinarily 
gives  the  highest  percentage  of  alcohol.  The  yields 
of  95  per  cent  alcohol  vary  between  0.55  per  cent  and 
1.35  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  0.95  per  cent,  calcu- 
lated from  the  volume  of  sulphite  waste  liquor. 

The  fermentation  is  facilitated  if  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  present  in  the  liquor  is  removed  by 
blowing  it  with  steam  or  air.  Commercially  this  pre- 
fermentation  treatment  would  be  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: The  hot  sulphite  waste  liquor  would  be  intro- 
duced at  the  top  of  a  tower  and  steam  and  air  at  the 
bottom.  The  resulting  liquor  would  then  be  cooled 
by  running  through  a  second  tower  against  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  or  by  use  of  cooling  coils.  The  sulphur  di- 
oxide recovery  for  use  in  the  acid  system  is  equiva- 
lent to  i/>c  to  l^Ac  a  gallon  reduction  of  cost  of  alco- 
hol. 

After  being  cooled  to  the  fermentation  temperature 
yeast  and  yeast  foods  are  added  and  a  slow  current  of 


'  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,273,392.   Also  foreign  patents. 


Calculated  total  boiler  H.  P.  per 

hour   532     600  263 

Allow  boiler  II.  P.  per  hour  ....  600  700  350 
Assuming  boiler  H.P.  at  $50 

per  year  $30,000  $35,000  $17,500 
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B. — Labor. 

Superintcndont,  $200  per 

moiitli   $2,400  $2,400  $2,400 

1  foreman,  $150  per  month.  1,800  1,800  1,800 

2  still  men,  60c  per  hour  .  .  4,320  4,320  4,320 
6  helpers,  45c  per  hour  ....  9,810  9,810  9,810 

$18,330  $18,330  $18,330 

G.— Plant : 

Building  21,000  sq.  ft.  at 

$2.75,  call  it  .  .    .  .  $60,000  $60,000  $60,000 

16  tanks,  225'  x  18'  ..  16,000  16,000  16,000 
Still,  denaturing  outfit, 

cisterns,  etc               60,000  60,000  60,000 

Piping                           15,000  15,000  15,000 

Pumps,  air  compressor, 

motors,  etc                 5,000  5,000  5,000 

$156,000   $156,000  $156,000 

Call  it  $160,000    $160,000  $160,000 

Cost  of  95  per  cent  Sulphite  Alcohol. 

Run  5  Run  6  Run  7 

Boiler  H.P.  at  $50  per  H.P. 

year  ..   $30,000  $35,000  $17,500 

Labor                                  18,330  18,330  18,330 

Yeast  food                            1,500  1,500  1,500 

Caustic  soda                             500  500  500 

Interest  on  plant  (6  p.c.  on 

$160,000)                              9,600  9,600  9,600 

Depreciation  and  repairs  (10 

per  cent,  on  $160,000)  .  16,000  16,000  16,000 
Insurance,  taxes,  3  p.c.  (no 

U.  S.  Govt,  tax)                   5,000  5,000  5,000 

$80,930    $85,930  $68,430 

Percentage  95  p.c.  alcohol 

obtained 
Calculated  to  original  liquor 

taken,  p.c   1.02      1.07  1.00 

Gallons  alcohol  per  year  .  .  459,000  481,500  450,000 
Apparent  cost  of  alcohol  per 

gallon   17.6c     17.9c  15.2c 

Allowing  unforseen  items, 

$15,000  a  year   3.         3.  3. 

Calculated  cost  of  alcohol 

per  gallon   20.6c     20.9c     18. 2e 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  further  work  will  simplify 
and  cheapen  the  process,  and  it  is  my  expectation 
that  with  sulphite  liquors  yielding  1  per  cent  or  bet- 
ter of  alcohol,  the  cost  of  making  95  per  cent  alco- 
hol will  approximate  closely  to  15e  a  gallon. 

B.  C.  ROOT  BACK  FROM  B.  C. 

P,.  C.  Root,  of  the  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Mont- 
real, is  back  from  his  trip  to  British  Columbia.  Un- 
fortunately for  B.  C.  (Root)  much  of  the  coastwise 
shii)ping  was  tied  up  by  strikes  and  he  had  to  go  by 
yaclit  from  Ocean  Palls  to  Hardy  Bay.  From  here  he 
had  a  nice  tramp  of  11  miles  and  a  motor  boat  trip  to 
Port  Alice,  where  he  saw  the  new  sulphite  plant  of 
Whalen  Pulp.  &  Paper  mills.  Mr.  Root  says  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  trouble  about  ocean  shipping 
and  most  of  the  mills  were  bu.sy. 

The  men  have  gone  back  to  work  at  Powell  River, 
;pending  a  definite  settlement  of  their  grievances.  The 
sulphate  mill  of  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
will  soon  be  in  operation  again,  following  the  i-eorgan- 
zation. 


According  to  the  Pulp-Press,  the  Hydraulic  Ma- 
chinery Co.  is  building  the  Record  Automatic  Grind- 
stone Dresser  recently  described  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  In  order  to  take  care  of  increased  business 
and  to  provide  special  facilities  for  making  their  pulp 
and  paper  mill  specialties,  the  company  is  putting  up  a 
new  building. 


PAPER  CONTROL  TRIBUNAL  ON  LAST  LAP. 

Alt houirli  the  treaty  of  fx-ace  may  be  signed  before 
their  judgment  has  any  important  effect  on  the  future 
of  Commissioner  Pringle's  newsprint  order,  the  judges 
of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  are  at  work  on  the  case. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  publishers'  counsel,  Mr. 
Tilley,  who  sailed  Monday  night  for  England,  the 
liearing  was  suddenly  advanced  from  the  18th  to  the 
16th,  in  Montreal.  The  judges  accepted  printed  briefs 
from  Mr.  Tilley  for  the  publishers,  from  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Ross  for  the  Fort  Frances  Pidp  and  Paper  Co., 
and  from  Me.ssrs.  Montgomery,  Orde  and  Henderson 
for  the  other  manufacturers.  *  The  manufacturers' 
l)rief  is  similar  to  arguments  previously  made,  ex- 
cept that  it  makes  and  supports  the  claim  that  the 
retroactive  feature  of  the  $69  price  should  be  effective 
as  from  January  1,  1918.  In  addition  to  the  lawyers' 
briefs,  the  Tribunal  will  have  other  documents  that 
have  been  sent  from  Ottawa. 

A  slight  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  rebate  of 
duty  on  slush  sulphite  by  the  Government  and  the  re- 
turn of  such  moneys  to  con.sumers  by  the  Fort  Fran- 
ces Co.  is  being  straightened  out.  Some  of  the  sul- 
phite used  on  the  Canadian  side  is  in  the  lap  form,  and 
on  this  there  is  no  rebate.  It  is  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping and  calculation  to  determine  the  amount  of 
repayment  on  the  basis  of  slush  pulp  used  in  the 
newsprint  sold. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  looked  for  in  the  near 
future. 


ST.  MAURICE  HAS  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

An  event  that  promises  interesting  developments 
occurred  when  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  celebrated 
the  opening  of  their  new  athletic  grounds  at  Cap  Made- 
leine by  defeating  their  worthy  opponents,  the  Three 
Rivers  Ship  Builders,  in  a  close  game  of  baseball  by  a 
score  of  3  to  2. 

The  spectators,  some  five  hundred  in  number,  were 
very  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  visible  results  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  in  pro- 
viding such  a  spacious  playing  field  and  grand  stand 
for  the  promotion  of  sport  and  friendly  spirit  amongst 
their  employees. 

A  four  club  league  has  been  formed  at  Three  Rivere. 
consisting  of  the  following  teams :  St.  Maurice  Paper 
Company,  Cap  Madeleine,  North  Shore  Power  Com- 
pany, Three  Rivers  Shipyards,  Limited,  and  Laviolette 
Club.  An  interesting  schedule  of  games  has  been 
worked  out. 

There  is  a  baseball  club  at  Grand 'Mere,  and  should 
the  other  paper  mills  and  chemical  plants  organize 
teams,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  very  lively  summer  in 
this  line  of  sport.  A  successful  baseball  .season  would 
doubtless  encourage  the  building  of  rinks  and  hockey 
would  be  assured  for  next  winter.  There  is  nothing 
like  clean  sport  for  clean  men  and  boys. 


Mr.  James  W..  Sewall  and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Latno,  of 
the  Sewall  Co.,  Old  Town,  ]\Iaine,  have  returned  from 
a  short  cruising  trip  in  the  Adirondacks. 
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The  Paper  Trade  and  the  reconstruction  was  the 
topic  discussed  by  several  representatives  of  the  paper 
industry  at  the  group  conferences,  made  up  accord- 
ing to  allied  trades,  at  the  convention  last  week  in 

!  Detroit  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

!  W.  F.  Eoemler,  of  the  Diem  Wing  Paper  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  speaking  at  the  table  of  the  group  confer- 
ence representing  wholesale  paper  and  kindred  lines, 
told  something  of  the  history  of  "Trade  Acceptances." 
He  outlined  some  of  his  experiences  in  connection 
therewith,  and  urged  the  delegates  to  consider  care- 
fully the  merits  of  the  proposition  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption.  "How  the  Paper  Trade  Can  Aid  Pros- 
perity" was  the  subject  of  A.  Lawrence  Smith's  ad- 
dress. He  spoke  of  the  opportunity  of  the  papermen 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  and  voiced  his  opin- 

'  ion  that  better  co-operation  is  needed  just  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  representative  of  the  Union 
Paper  and  Twine  Company  of  Detroit.  The  confer- 
ence was  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  a  re- 

j  quest  of  the  National  Reserve  Board  for  statistics  on 
the  production  of  paper  by  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  C.  P. 
Lesh  Paper  Co. 

All  future  investments  apart  from  those  in  the  ex- 
1  plosives  and  chemically  allied  industries  are  to  be 
I  made  through  the  Du  Pont  Securities  Company,  and 
the  B.  I.  Du  Pont  Nemours  Co.  will  confine  its  fu- 
ture expansion  to  the  explosives  and  chemically  al- 
I  lied  industries.    This  announcement    has  just  been 
I  made  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  stockholders  of  the  E.  I. 
I  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  Co.  by  Pierre  S.  Du  Pont,  chair- 
!  man  of  the  board,  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  new 
Du  Pont  Securities  Company. 

The  American  Paper  Mills  Corporation  was  given 
a  charter  last  week  at  Albany  to  do  business  in  New 
York  City,  manufacturing  paper.  The  new  concern 
is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  its  incorporators  are: 
M.  H.  Freimark,  540  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  I.  Slote, 
1145  President  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  W.  C.  Ridgway, 
Englewood,  N.J. 

A  report  recently  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  one  of  its  agents  in  Germany  dis- 
counts the  likelihood  that  German  paper  textiles  can 
compete  permanently  with  cotton.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  investigator,  they  are  likely  to  endure  only  as  a 
war  substitute.  Except  for  a  few  experimental  sorts 
they  are  unwashable.  Prices  of  the  paper  textih>  sub- 
stitutes, past  and  present,  are  prohibitively  high.  One 
shirt  has  come  as  high  as  32  marks,  which  is  higher 
than  what  a  silk  shirt  can  be  obtained  for  at  present 
in  the  United  States. 

In  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Ad- 
vertising Club  last  week  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wil- 
•liam  C.  Redfield  declared  that  in  a  quiet  way  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  moving  on.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, he  said,  they  are  taking  up  the  slack  and  the 
oountry  is  settling  down  to  the  assurance  that  mat- 
ters are  becoming  stabilized  with  the  wages  of  labor 
standing  where  they  are. 

Xavier  Sehyrlin  and  Jacques  Languequin,  recent 
arrivals  in  New  York  City,  are  visiting  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  tour 


of  the  paper  mills  and  plants  of  the  country  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  general  survey  of  the  paper  trade. 
They  are  interested  particularly  in  the  newsprint  and 
paper  machinery  features.  The  French  experts,  both 
of  whom  are  connected  with  the  paper  industry  in 
France,  expect  to  carry  back  with  them  data  and  fig- 
ures bearing  on  all  phases  of  the  trade  in  America. 
Figures  of  what  it  costs  to  obtain  the  machinery  and 
materials  to  manufacture  paper  will  be  taken  by  them 
and  compared  with  similar  figures  pertaining  to 
French  mills.  The  two  men  visited  mills  at  Oswego 
and  Fulton,  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company,  mill  at 
Gouverneur,  and  the  Bagiey  and  Sewall  plant  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.  Following  their  inspection  of  oth- 
er mills  in  the  northern  New  York  section,  they  in- 
tend to  tour  the  Canadian  paper  centres. 

Among  the  new  incorporations  in  Delaware  last 
week  was  the  National  Folding  Box  Association,  capi- 
talized at  $1,500,000.  M.  L.  Horty,  S.  L.  Mackey,  and 
M.  G.  Kelly,  all  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

Completion  of  a  unique  laboratory,  where  experi- 
ments in  dyes  and  chemicals  will  be  conducted  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  thirty  days,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  Washington  announces.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  testing  of  dyes  and  chemicals  and 
their  intermediates  will  be  given  to  manufacturers,  as 
Avell  as  assistance  and  advice  in  the  building  up  of  the 
dye  industry.  Whenever  colors  or  certain  dyes  are 
obtained  which  are  not  being  manufactured  they  will 
be  sold  until  such  time  as  they  are  produced  by  pri- 
vate concerns. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  paper  mill  plant 
for  the  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  costing 
about  $1,000,000,  have  just  been  completed  by 
Charles  Eaton,  an  engineer  of  Watertown,  N.Y.  Con- 
struction work  will  be  begun  immediately  at  Salem, 
on  the  Willamette  River.  When  this  plant  has  been 
completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  the  third  big  paper  mill 
built  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  coast  section  to 
be  designed  by  Mr.  Eaton.  The  paper  mill  will  be 
equipped  with  two  large  machines  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  specialties.  Two  big  paper  machines  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  from  the  Bagiey  and  Sewall  Com- 
pany, and  are  now  under  construction.  A  40-ton  sul- 
phite plant  will  also  be  built  in  connection  with  the 
plant. 


A.  G.  DURGIN  WITH  THE  SPANISH  RIVER 
MILLS. 

_  A.  G.  Durgin,  who  has  been  chief  of  the  Paper  Sec- 
tion at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington  since 
the  resignation  of  Fred.  C.  Clark,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  mills.  Mr. 
Durgin  has  lived  most  of  his  life  within  smelling  dis- 
tance of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Orono,  Old  Town 
and  Bangor,  Me.  He  gave  the  first  course  in  pulp 
manufacture  in  any  American  college  and  had  charge 
of  the  pulp  Avork  at  the  University  of  Maine,  from 
which  he  is  the  recipient  of  two  degrees.  Durgin 
and  Shipman  will  make  a  great  technical  team  at  Span- 
ish River  and  the  results  of  their  Avork  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest. 
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Technical  Section 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  PLANS. 

Plans  are  progressing  rapidly  tor  the  summer  meet- 
ing.   A  brief  outline  is: 

Leave  Montreal  Monday,  July  28,  by  Str.  "Mont- 
real." „ 

Leave  Quebec  Tuesday,  July  29,  by  Str.  Murray 

(Meeting  of  the  Section,  with  papers  and  discus- 
sions on  board  the  boat.) 

Arrive  Chicoutimi,  Wednesday,  July  30. 

Take  train  to  Kenogami  for  visit  to  Price  Bros.  & 
Co.  Return  to  St.  Alphonse,  and  go  aboard  Str. 
"Saguenay,"  Wednesday,  11.30  p.m.,  bound  for 
Montreal. 

Details  will  soon  be  ready.  The  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  are  co-operating  in  providing  an  interesting 
and  enjoyable  meeting. 

WOODLANDS  SECTION  WILL  SEE  HYDRO- 
PLANE. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
jfram  for  the  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  next  week  is 
the  announcement  that  the  hydroplanes  which  are  to 
be  used  this  summer  in  scouting  for  fires  by  the  St. 
Maurice  Forest  Products  Association  will  give  a  de- 
monstration. The  program  as  announced  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  section,  is  as  follows,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  The  meeting 
.will  give  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views 
and  information  on  a  number  of  important  topics 
relating  to  the  protection  and  utilization  of  Cana- 
dian forests. 

Wednesday,  25th  June. 

Leave  Montreal,  C.P.K.  train,  8.50  a.m.,  arriving 
at  Berthier  11.10  a.m.  (changing  at  Berthier  Junc- 
tion), or  • 

Leave  Quebec,  C.P.R.  train  8.30  a.m.,  arriving  at 
Berthier  12.50  p.m.  (changing  at  Berthier  Junction). 

From  Berthier  Station  by  cars  to  Nurseries,  where 
luncheon  will  be  served  at  one  o'clock. 

Inspection  of  Nurseries — return  by  cars  to  Ber- 
thier to  connect  with  6.53  p.m.  train  to  Three  Rivers. 

Dinner  served  on  train  in  diner. 

From  Three  Rivers  by  train  8.05  p.m.  to  Grand 
Mere,  9.20  p.m.    Stay  on  sleeper. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests, Hon.  Jules  Allard,  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  give  the  official  welcome  to  the  Forestry 
Service  hydroplanes  which  will  give  coraJ)lete  demon- 
stration as  to  the  work  that  is  planned  for  the  com- 
ing summer. 

Thursday,  26th  June. 

Inspection  of  Proulx  Nurseries.  Demonstration  of 
tractors,  fire  pumps  and  slash  burning. 

Luncheon  at  Grand  Mere,  leaving  Grand  Mere  2.15 
p.m.  to  connect  with  3.40  p.m.  train  to  Montreal  or 
4.50  p.m.  train  to  Quebec. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-4.  Experience  of  a  forestry  engineer  officer  in 
France.  Major  Frank  R.  P>arns.    Amor.  Forestry,  Oc- 


-.A^tOCIATJON 


tober,  1918,  p.  586. — Describes  forestry  conditions  in 
France,  as  observed  by  the  20th  Engineers  (forest) 
U.S.A.;  illustrated.— C.  L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  the  employment  of  wood 
as  house  finish.  IIu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Oct.,  1918, 
p.  583.  The  sixth  article  of  a  series. — Describes  the 
evolution  of  methods  of  wood-working,  from  the  slow 
handwork  to  the  rapid  machinery  at  present  in  use. 
Comparative  uses  of  hardwoods  and  softwood.s.  Com- 
parisons of  woods  from  the  various  forest  regions  of 
the  United  States.    Use  of  foreign  woods. — C.  L. 

B-9.  An  Empire  partnership  in  forestry.  M.  C.  Du- 
chesne. Canadian  For.  Journal,  August,  1918,  p.  1831, 
— "We  .should  make  amends  for  our  past  indiffer- 
ence and  start  a  national  campaign  to  encourage  for- 
estry not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  throughout  the 
British  Empire."— C.  L. 

B-9.  Bringing  back  the  white  pine  forests.  R.  H. 
Campbell,  Can.  F.  Journal,  July,  1918,  p.  1765.— 
Clear-cutting  vs.  diameter  limit  system.  The  problem 
of  how  to  secure  natural  regeneration.  "Until  the 
forester  gets  into  active  touch  with  the  limber  opera- 
tions and  has  some  authority  in  directing  them,  so 
that  observations  will  be  made  accurately  and  sys- 
tematically, and  with  due  regard  to  all  factors,  we 
will  be  working  largely  in  the  dark.  It  is  by  this 
method  and  by  this  method  only  that  the  forests  of 
Europe  have  been  brought  to  the  perfection  thej-  have 
reached.  It  has  taken  time,  and  it  will  take  time  in 
Canada,'  but  a  beginning  on  right  linos  as  indicated, 
can  not  be  made  too  soon." — C.  L. 

B-9.  Why  forest  reserves  are  created.  H.  C.  Wallin. 
Can.  F.  Journal,  July,  1918,  p.  1780.— The  policy  of 
the  Dominion  Government  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  forest  reserves  on  western  Crown  lands. 
Methods  of  preliminary  examination.  Reforestation 
of  denuded  lands. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Canada's  pulpwood  resources.  Can.  For.  Jour- 
nal, July,  1918,  p.  1785.— An  estimate  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  of  the  approximate  amount 
of  material  suitable  for  pulpwood  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  Canada.  The  total  of  spruce  and  balsam 
for  eastern  Canada  is  given  as  563  million  cords; 
prairie  provinces  spruce  and  balsam,  85  million  cords, 
and  poplar  100  million  cords.  Brtish  Columbia  2Sj,- 
370,000  cords  of  Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock,  bal- 
sam and  Cottonwood.  Total  for  all  Canada,  1.033.- 
370,000  cords.— C.  L. 

B-9.  Forest  legislation  in  Canada,  1917-18.  Can. 
For.  Journal,  July,  1918,  p.  1791.^ — A  resume  of  pub- 
lic measures  in  the  Provincial  and  Federal  fields.  N. 
B.  Forest  Act  and  Forest  Fires  Act ;  Dominion  legis- 
lation ;  legislation  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Albert  and 
British  Columbia. — C.  L. 

K-7.  The  art  of  determining  the  composition  of  pa- 
pers— deails  of  furnishes.  (L'art  d'etablir  la  compo- 
sition des  papiers)  E.  Arnould,  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  97 
1918,  ef.  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  17,  p.  336.— In  thi- 
article  Arnould  goes  more  fuly  into  the  details  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  article, 
treating  of  the  various  kinds  of  stock  which  must  be 
used  to  obtain  the  desired  properties,  and  the  ways 
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of  doctoring  up  improperly  prepared  beater  charges 
He  lays  down  as  a  general  prmcip'e  that  the  iirst 
charges  should  be  rather  light  and  the  co'onng  ana 
loading  added  be  less  rather  than  more,  than  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  proper  color,  as  it  is  always  rela- 
tively easy  to  add  more  of  these,  even  when  the  chart;e 
has  started  running  on  the  machine.  As  regarxLs  ..iz- 
in<'  the  soap  should  contain  about  iO  per  ee.-it  tree 
resin,  and  the  solution  about  28-30  g.  of  resiii  per  1. 
About  4  per  cent  resin  and  6-8  per  cent  aluminum 
sulphate,  on  the  weight  of  the  paper,  shoa.d  !ie  used. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  for  paper.  E.  Fues.  U.  S.,  1,276,206. 
A^^g  20— In  making  sizing  composition  containing  pre- 
eipftable  substances  such  as  solutions  of  fatry  acids 
01  rosin  acids,  shellac,  albumin  or  casern  mixed  vvit  i 
alum,  Al.  sulphate  or  other  acid  salts  or  acids  which 
would  normally  effect  precipitation  of  the  .brst- 
named  substances,  a  protective  colloid  such  as  annual 
size  or  gum  arable  is  added  to  prevent  such  precipi- 
tation. If  unsized  paper  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  such 
a  sizing  mixture,  squeezed  and  dried  on  drying  cylin- 
ders, it  is  evenly  sized  with  less  sizing  than  required 
when  a  rosin  size  is  mixed  with  pulp  while  in  the  beat- 
er Satisfactory  results  are  obtained  even  when  La 
or  Mg  salts  are  present  in  the  H.O  used.  Basic  and 
acid  dyes  may  also  be  used  separately  or  together  m 
the  sizing. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-18.  Composition  for  filling  paper  board,  leather 
board  or  similar  materials.  W.  V.  Lander.  U.  S.  1,- 
277,322,  Aug.  27.— A  composition  for  filling  the  pores 
of  pulp-board  or  other  porous  materials  is  formed  of 
petroleum  residue  and  rosin  dissolved  in  gasoline.— 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Fibrin  paper  as  a  hemostatic  agent.  S.  C.  Har- 
vey. Ann.  of  Surgery  68,  66  (1918)  ;  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc 
71 773__Fibrin  of  beef  blood  was  passed  through  a 
fine  meat  chopper  and  washed  in  running  water  for  24 
hours.   It  was  then  shredded  by  prolonged  trituration 
in  a  mortar  and  shaken  up  with  about  twice  ils  vol- 
ume of  water.  This  was  thrown  while  in  suspension, 
intc  a  tray  wtih  a  screen  bottom  over  which  was  a  sin- 
gle layer  of  surgical  gauze  which  received  the  fibrin 
in  an  even  layer.    The  fibrin  was  then  covered  with 
another  sheet  of  surgical  gauze  and  turned  out  on  a 
towel  with  care  not  to  tear  the  fibrin  film.   Tho  whole 
was  placed  between  towels  of  double  thickness  and 
subjected  to  high  pressure  betAveen  pressure  plates 
drawn  together  by  bolts.    The  apparatus  was  then 
autoclaved  at  15  to  20  pounds'  pressure  for  30  min- 
utes.   A  fibrin  paper  resulted  from  ,vhicn  th.->  g'cinze 
could  be  stripped  off,  leaving  a  rough  surface.  The 
thickness  of  the  sheet  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
the  fibrin  throAvn  on  the  screen.    The  product  Avas 
elastic,  strong,  pliable  when  damp,  and  brittle  when 
dry.    It  softens  in  water,  but  may  be  sterilized  re- 
peatedly with  boiling  water  or  steam.    It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  acetone.  Concentrat- 
ed acids  or  alkalies  cause  it  to  swell  and  disintegrate, 
1)111  if  diluted  these  agents  have  no  effect.    Its  surgi- 
cal applications  are  discussed,  an  important  point  of 
wliich  is  that  it  can  safely  be  closed  within  the  wound. 
—  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Carbon  copying  paper.  C.  Masuda.  Jap.  32,- 
21S,  Fell.  1!J18. — Paper  is  treated  with  petroleum 
and  copying  ink  consisting  of  gelatin  10,  formalin  5, 
glacial  acetic  acid  5,  printing  ink  35,  and  a  little 
petroleum. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 


K-23.  Paraffin  paper.  Tayo-kakoshi-kabushikik- 
waisha.  Jap.  32,498,  Apr.  9,  1918.— Stearin  is  saponi- 
fied with  Na„00,  and  MgSO,  is  added  to  produce  a 
Mg  soap.  This  soap  is  mixed  with  paraffin  and  dilut- 
ed' with  liquid  paraffin.  The  resulting  solution  is 
pointed  on  paper. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Filter  paper.  Y.  Sato.  Jap.  32,362.  Mar.  13, 
19]  8. — Fibres  of  waste  white  cotton  cloth  are  beaten 
and  bleached  in  the  usual  menner,  and  the  H.O  is  ex- 
pelled. The  fibre  is  then  treated  with  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  HCl  and  ZnCL.— (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-23.  Ashless  filter  paper.  Y.  Sato.  Jap.,  32,311, 
Mar.'  5,  1918. — The  filter  paper  is  treated,  in  piles, 
with  a  mixture  of  aqua  regia  with  excess  HNO^  and 
HF.  Practically  all  mineral  matter  is  dissolved  out. — 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

L-0.  Paper  packing.  G.  Hakoishi  and  S.  Satake. 
Jap.,  32,760,  May  29,  1918.— Paper  made  from  paper 
mulberry  is  treated  with  konnyaku  paste,  Na  pheno- 
late,  glycerol,  gelatin  solution,  graphite  powder  and 
formalin. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

K-0.  The  paper  industry  of  Japan.  Tlie  Paper  Mill, 
42,  No.  16,  p.  20  (1919). — Data  on  the  composition 
and  manufacture  of  various  Japanese  papers  is  giv- 
en.—R.  C. 

L-0.  Process  for  converting  cellulose  into  glucose. 
(Precede  poiir   convertir  la   cellulose  en  glucose). 

French  patent  No.  489,692,  granted  to  R.  A.  Kocher, 
U.S.A.    Le  Papier,  22,  p.  121,  1919). ^The  distinctive 
features  of  this  process  lie  in  the  use  of  gaseous  HCl, 
excess  of  which  is  always  present  during  the  reaction, 
and  in  the  small  water  content  of  the  treated  mass, 
resulting  in  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  HCl,  most 
of  which  can  be  easily  recovered.    Cellulose  is  con- 
verted into    glucose    according    to  the    equation : 
(C.,HioO,)„  +  nH,0  =  nCeHi.Oo.   The  wood,  or  other 
cellulose  containing  substance,  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  e.g.,  saw-dust,  must  contain  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cellulose, 
preferably  somewhat  more.     If  water  is  added  it 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  in.    The  paste  is  introduced 
into  a  suitable  container,  and  HCl  gas  is  passed  in  un- 
til the  water  is  saturated  at  atmospheric,  or  prefer- 
ably slightly  higher,  pressure,  giving  a  solution  of  at 
least  40  per  cent  HCl.    There  is  at  first  a  slight  in- 
crease in  temperature,  but  this  is  not  harmful.  The 
mass  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  conversion  is  com- 
plete.    At  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  this 
takes  from  24-72  hours ;  at  higher  temperatures  and 
pressures,  a  few  minutes.    The  excess  of  HCl  is  re- 
moved by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  mass 
or  b}^  creating  a  vacuum.    The  small  amount  of  acid 
remaining  can  be  removed  by  distillation  in  vacuo  or 
by    neutralisation.     Cellulose,    hydrocellulose,  oxy- 
cellulose,   cellulose   hydrate   and   co:nbined  cellulose 
can  be  treated  by  this  process,  the  yield  being  95-100 
per  cent  of  the  theoretical.    For  the  production  of  al- 
cohol, the  mass  may  be  treated  with  water  and  fer- 
mented without  separating  the  insoluble  residue.  If 
the  amount  of  water  is  insufficient  for  complete  con- 
vei'sion,  products  intermediate  betwen  cellulose  and 
^  dextrin  are  obtained.    Similarly,  if  the  HCl  is  elim- 
inated by  a  current  of  air,  part  of  the  glucose  loses 
one  molecule  of  water,  giving  this  same  intermediate 
product,  Avhich  is  retransforraed  into  glucQse  by  boil- 
ing in  water. — A.  P.-C.  '^yZ/^/ ?" 
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The  Toruiito  I'aper  Mi'g.  Co.,  Toronto,  has  just  de- 
clared its  half  yearly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  to- 
gether with  a  bonus  of  one.  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  The  plant  at  Cornwall  is  very 
busy  at  the  present  time  and  the  new  sub-station,  which 
the  Hydro  Electric  Commission  has  erected  for  supply- 
ing additional  electric  power  to  some  of  the  depart- 
ments, is  completed. 

The  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  of  the 
Ontario  Government  is  advertising  for  tenders  to  cut 
timber  of  various  kinds  in  the  townships  of  Groves 
and  St.  Louis  in  the  district  of  Sudbury,  the  time  for 
receiving  bids  expiring  on  July  IGth. 

E.  P.  Foley,  of  the  Foley-Rieger  Co.,  Toronto,  who 
is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  town,  speiit 
several  days  in  Toronto  last  week  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

J.  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  has  been  re-elected  TreasTirer 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  an- 
other term.  He  has  occupied  the  position  of  Treasurer 
for  a  great  many  years  and  has  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was 
President  for  two  years,  1898-1900. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  Ed- 
ward J.  How,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  He  was  for  over 
thirty  years  treasurer  of  the  local  Typographical  Union 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 

William  J.  Bulman,  President  of  Bulman  Bros.,  litlio- 
graphers  and  printers  of  Winnipeg,  Avho  ably  presided 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  CJaiuulian  Manufac 
turers'  Association  in  Toronto  diiring  the  past  week,  of 
which  body  he  is  the  retiring  President,  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  splendid,-  faithful  ser- 
vices. Tender  his  direction  the  membership  has  nmde 
great  strides.  While  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Bulman  found 
time  to  call  upon  a  large  niimber  of  friends  in  the  paper 
trade. 

G.  L.  Sills,  a  well  known  stationer  and  paper  dealer 
of  Belleville,  Out.,  died  last  week  after  a  long  illness 
He  was  aged  fifty  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council  for  some  years. 

It  is  the  intention  of  New  Brunswick  to  have  an 
aircraft  patrol  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  of  the 
province  in  the  near  future.  The  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.. 
of  Bathurst,  N.B.,  one  of  the  leading  lumber  and  i)ul]i 
enterprises  in  the  East,  are  said  to  be  considei-iiig  the 
addition  of  aircraft  to  the  means  of  patrolling  their 
valuable  timber  limits.  Captain  Dan  Owen,  late  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  a  large  firm  in  the  TTnited  States  and  will 
command  an  expedition  to  Labrador  in  the  interest  of 
his  employers  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  th(>  vast 
timber  and  pulpwood  lands  owned  by  the  coinpanv  in 
that  country.  Two  aeroplanes  will  be  used,  one  a  sea- 
plane and  the  other  a  landplane,  and  flying  at  a  high 
altitude,  photographs  will  be  taken  and  nuips  made  of 
the  various  forests. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  have  de- 


clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 
three-qiiarter  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  .stock  of  th*- 
company. 

Among  the  new  concerns  which  have  just  been  grant- 
ed a  provincial  charter  are  the  Progressive  Rag  and 
Metal  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  with  a  share  capital  of 
$40,000;  the  Regal  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  with  a 
share  capital  of  $40,000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto 
and  the  Moose  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Cobalt, 
with  a  capital  of  .$40,000. 

George  B.  Nicholson,  M.P.  for  East  Algoma,  who  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Austin  and  Nicholson,  dealers  in  pulpwood.  Chap- 
lean,  Out.,  delivered  a  frank  and  straightforward  ad- 
dress at  the  anrnial  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  Toronto  last  week.  He  told 
his  hearers  some  plain  truths  as  he  saw  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  unrest  in  Canada.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son spoke  as  a  member  of  fifteen  years  standing  of  the 
large  Labor  organizations  and  as  an  employer  of  labor 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.  He  bluntly  told  the  manu- 
facturers that  they  woidd  do  much  to  solve  the  present 
situation  if  they  would  recognize  Labor,  the  good  they 
could  get  from  it  being  organized  and  urged  that  they 
should  help  to  build  up  its  organization  along  proper 
lines. 

Prof.  1>.  E.  Fernow,  who  has  been  dean  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Forestry,  Toronto  University,  for  many  years, 
has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  work  owing  to  poor 
health  and  that  his  resignation  should  take  effect  this 
sniiimer.  It  is  rumored  that  his  successor  may  be  Dr. 
C.  D.  Howe,  a  noted  Forester,  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  F'orestry  Department  for  several  years,  and  is 
widel.v  known  all  over  the  Dominion. 

The  cardboard  maiuifacturers  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  A.ssociation  have  adopted  trade  customs 
regarding  standard  thicknesses,  variations  in  thick- 
nesses, standard  stock  sizes,  standard  stock  colors,  over- 
runs and  under-runs,  etc.  Copies  of  the  new  trade  cus- 
toms have  been  received  by  a  number  of  leading  paper 
dealers  in  the  Dominion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  made  his  last  report  on  the  finances 
of  the  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  Room  at  the 
Toronto  Methodist  Conference.  He  said  that  while 
the  department  was  valued  at  $83,000  forty  years  ago. 
it  was  now  valued  at  $807,000.  Book  sales  were  in- 
creased during  the  ]iast  vear  by  $48,000,  and  the  manu- 
factory sales  by  $140,000.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  whole  matter  of  church  publicity  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  and  report  at  the  next  conference. 

A.  W.  Wright,  Viee-Chairman  of  the  Workjuen's 
(Compensation  Board,  Toronto,  aiul  (Uie  of  the  best 
kiiowu  i)ul)lic  men  in  Ontario,  especially  in  labor,  poli- 
tical and  journalistic  circles  died  last  week  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  .seventy-one  years.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Guelph 
and  other  cities. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  June  16. — The  paper  business  continues 
good  in  all  lines,  and  demand  keeps  up  well.  There 
are  no  price  changes  to  record,  and  as  a  whole  there 
have  been  few  labor  disturbances,  considering  the 
large  number  of  plants  in  operation.  It  is  true  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation, which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Montreal 
next  week,  has  been  called  off  until  a  later  date.  This 
is  owing  to  the  tie-up  that  threatens  transportation, 
and  also  owing  to  the  industrial  strike  in  Winnipeg, 
as  a  number  of  western  members  would  be  unable  to 
attend.  It  is  likely  that  the  session  will  take  place 
early  in  the  fall. 

There  are  several  significant  events  pointing  out 
the  faith  which  the  public  has  in  pulp  and  paper  en- 
terprises, and  the  manner  in  which  capitalists  are 
looking  to  Canada  in  expanding  into  the  greatest 
pulp  and  paper  country  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
leading  financial  concerns,  which  has  underwritten 
the  securities  of  outstanding  organizations,  is  adver- 
tising th-at  the  Avorld  must  have  paper,  and  that  Can- 
ada is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  can  supply  the 
demand;  and  that  big  industries  drawing  on  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Dominion  in  timber  and  Avater  power 
have  been  built  up  because  of  that  demand. 

Another  favorable  omen  is  that  one  large  firm 
manufacturing  high  class  papers,  offering  $800,000  in 
six  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  a  prominent 
pulp  producing  concern  offering  a  two  million  dollar 
issue  of  seven  per  cent,  convertible,  mortgage  deben- 
ture stock,  have  had  these  issues  oversubscribed, 
much  before  the  allotted  time  expired.  In  fact,  a 
large  number  of  applications  had  to  be  refused. 

Then  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is 
very  much  awake,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  adopting 
a  registered  trade  mark  to  designate  products  made 
in  the  line  of  pulp,  newsprint,  book,  writing  and 
wrapping  papers,  but  also  in  furnishing  electrotype 
cuts.  Several  members  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  make  use  of  the  trade-mark,  which  is  not 
intended  to  displace  or  do  away  Avith  any  private 


trade  marks,  .or  water  marks,  now  in  use,  but  rather 
to  supplement  them  and  give  individuality  and  na- 
tionality to  the  paper  and  pulp  products  of  the  Do- 
minion. Then  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  is 
about  to  be  entered  upon. 

The  Association  has  also  been  making  representa- 
tions to  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  effect  that 
the  necessary  tonnage  should  be  provided  at  once 
on  conditions  and  under  arrangements  that  wdl  per- 
mit the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  meet 
foreign  competition  and  establish  a  permanent  mar- 
ket abroad.  It  is  understood  that  several  compan- 
ies have  large  export  orders  to  fill  as  soon  as  ton- 
nage is  available.  It  is  learned  that  word  has  been 
received  from  Ottawa  to  the  effect  that  every  reason- 
able effort  is  being  put  forth  to  the  end  desired, 
that  vessels  now  owned  by  the  government  are  to  be 
operated  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  that 
every  practical  assistance  will  be  lent  to  the  object 
in  view. 

The  Canadian  Members  of  the  Waxed  Paper  Manti- 
facturers'  Association  have  entered  upon  an  adver- 
tising campaign,  presenting  some  timely  and  cogent 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Avrapping  of  bread.  They  state 
that,  tinder  present  conditions  of  handling,  bread  is 
the  "filthiest  food  consumed  by  the  public,"  and  the 
association  believes  that  the  citizens  generally  will 
heartily  endorse  and  support  any  movement  to  pro- 
tect the  staff  of  life  from  contamination.  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  immediately  prior  to  the  war,  regulations 
had  been  framed  in  Toronto  to  enforce  the  wrapping 
of  all  bread,  btit  that  enforcement  had  been  preclud- 
ed by  the  paper  shortage  which  followed.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  cost  of  wrapping  a  loaf  of  bread  to- 
day, even  with  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
labor,  should  be  considerably  below  two  cents  or  even 
one  cent  per  single  loaf.  A  wrapper  can  be  bought 
for  a  twenty-four  ounce  loaf  at  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  a  cent  each,  and  the  labor  charges  for  seal- 
ing the  loaf  with  an  automatic  machine  are  three 
dollars  per  thotisand  loaves,  making  the  total  cost  of 
labor  and  Avrapper  seven-tenths  of  a  pent.  It  is  al'^o 
urged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  waxed  paper  in 
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the  United  States,  as  there  are  a  number  of  Canadian 
firms,  who  have  been  making  waxed  paper  in  the  Do- 
jninion  for  the  past  ten  years. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  nuxvd  rags  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Dominion  at  present,  due  to  various  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  average  householder  is  ;!xer- 
cising  every  economy  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fab- 
rics and  cloths  of  all  kinds,  and  many  costumes, 
gowns  and  suits  are  being  made  over  in  order  to  last 
as  long  as  possible.  Rag  collectors  report  that  the} 
are  able  to  pick  up  only  limited  quantities.  Packers 
are  very  anxious  for  stock,  as  there  is  >•  good  demand, 
but  the  supply  is  far  short  of  irieeting  the  require- 
ments. Then,  again,  tailor  rags,  shoe  clips,  shirt  cut- 
tings, overall  cuttings,  hosiery  cuttings,  etc.,  arc 
showing  a  decline  in  quantity.  The  ascending  price 
of  these  materials  makes  cutters  use  up  every  scrap 
o£  material  wherever  possible.  Every  bit  of  stuff  is 
employed  to  the  most  economical  advantage,  and  the 
effect  is  seen  in  the  lessened  quantities  which  are  of- 
fered dealers. 

The  market  for  sulphite  pulp  is  all  the  time  becom- 
ing more  active,  and  the  demand  is  gradually  assum- 
ing normal  proportions.  Prices  are  holding  firm,  and 
each  week  sees  some  improvement  in  the  situation.  If 
export  facilities  were  provided,  there  would  be  no 
stocks  on  hand  at  any  of  the  mills.  There  is  a  mod- 
erate movement  of  ground  wood,  with  prices  un- 
changed. 

In  regard  to  the  future  prices  on  book  and  writing 
papers,  there  is  every  tendency  in  the  direatiou  of 
stronger  quotations.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
jump  will  take  place  until  the  fall,  but  it  ii  bound 
to  come.  Labor  costs  are  ascending  all  th'  while, 
hours  of  work  are  being  shortened  in  accordance  w  ith 
the  popular,  not  to  say  insistent  demand,  and  with 
liigher  carriage  charges  and  increasing  overhe:id  ex 
penses,  the  mills  must  naturally,  in  the  soai'.se  )i; 
time,  get  more  for  their  product. 

While  the  market  for  pulpwood  is  rather  dull  at 
present,  and  most  of  the  mills  are  pretty  well  sup- 
plied, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wood 
this  fall  owing  to  the  diminished  quantities  which  are 
being  taken  out.  Several  firms  in  Northern  Ontario, 
as  well  as  many  settlers,  who  have  in  the  pas!  been 
cutting  extensively,  have  greatly  curtailed  operations 
by  reason  of  the  mills  not  fixing  a  price  for  the  wood, 
and  the  companies  not  caring  to  get  loaded  up. 

Men  are  still  scarce  in  many  sections,  and  whether 
the  cut  this  fall  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  last, 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  industrial  atmosphere, 
and  whether  labor  becomes  more  contented,  and  the 
cost  of  living  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  or  de- 
crea.se.  All  plants  in  practically  every  line  of  paper 
production  are  well  employed,  and  there  will  be  busi- 
ness enough  on  hand  to  keep  them  actively  in  opera- 
tion during  the  summer  months.  Jobbers  report  busi- 
ness as  good,  and  all  orders  placed  are  on  a  sane, 
steady  basis,  there  being  an  absence  of  the  specula- 
tive or  plunging,  w^hich  charactex'ized  the  trade  a  year 
ago  last  spring.  Printers  are  Avell  employed,  and 
business  on  the  whole  is  firm  and  the  outlook  good. 

The  only  change  recorded  in  quotations  on  i>ulp  and 
piiper  is: 

Sulphate  pulp  $75.00  to  $bU.OO 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  June  14.  iiusincss  in  the  various  grades 
of  paper  continues  to  gain  momentum,  and  the  mar- 
ket this  week  has  been  equally  as  active  as  previous- 
ly reported.  Reports  from  inill  .sections  are  a  unit 
in  describing  conditions  as  becoming  increasingly  fa- 
vorable, and  the  average  papermaking  plant  is  iu)u 
operating  at  greater  capacity  than  at  any  time  sincf 
the  pre-armistice  period.  Consumers  are  actively  ii 
the  market  as  purcha.sers,  and  are  absorbing  large 
amounts  of  paper,  presumably  having  at  last  come 
to  the  realization  that  prices  are  fundamentally 
strong  and  that  they  will  not  profit  by  holding  off  in 
covering  their  wants.  Jobbers  in  turn,  experiencing 
a  better  demand  from  their  customers,  are  acquiring 
confidence  and  are  stocking  up  with  more  freedom 
than  hitherto.  Indications  are  that  the  improvement 
of  the  market  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Manufacturers 
and  dealers  anticipate  an  active  and  consistent  de- 
mand throughout  the  summer  months,  and  predic- 
tions are  made  that  the  forthcoming  hot-weather  sea- 
son will  be  the  most  active  experienced  by  the  paper 
trade  in  many  years.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  light 
holdings  of  users  and  jobbers,  which  in  itself  should 
greatl.y  stimulate  the  demand,  because  of  the  fact  that 
any  increased  consumption  of  paper  must  necessarily 
be  almost  immediately  felt  by  dealers  and  producers. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  substantially  larger  vol- 
ume. Consumers  evidently  are  replenishing  their  de- 
pleted stocks,  and  are  placing  orders  with  freedom. 
Prices  are  strong,  and,  in  many  instances,  tend  firm 
ly  upward.  Some  mills,  it  is  said,  are  so  crowded 
with  business  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw quotations,  being  unwilling  to  book  additional 
orders  in  view  of  conditions  ruling  in  the  raw  ma 
terial  market. 

The  newsprint  market  is  firm.  Manufacturers  are 
shipping  their  output  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available, 
and  in  a  number  of  eases,  orders  are  being  refused.  A 
strengthening  factor  in  the  newsprint  market  is  the 
return  of  quite  a  number  of  publishers  to  the  practice 
of  accepting  return  copies  of  their  papers.  This  re- 
sults in  larger  editions  and  a  greater  consumption  of 
paper.  Prices  on  new-s  are  very  firm,  and  indications 
are  that  some  manufacturers  are  just  on  the  point  of 
advancing  quotations.  This  applies  especially  to  side 
runs,  which  are  in  light  supply  and  very  actively 
sought. 

Wrapping  papers  are  in  better  demand,  although 
relatively  there  is  possibly  a  lighter  movement  of 
coarse  papers  than  of  any  other  class.  Consumers, 
however,  are  gradually  increasing  the  volume  of  their 
orders,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  improved  retail 
business  the  country  over  must  soon  be  creati/e  of 
more  demand  for  wrappings.  The  situation  in  book 
papers  is  extremely  firm.  The  majority  of  mills  :ire 
sold  far  ahead,  and  are  reluctant  to  accept  more  busi- 
ness even  in  cases  where  buyers  are  wlllinsr  to  leave 
the  question  of  price  open.  The  activity  in  book  pa- 
pers is  of  course  due  to  the  boom  in  advertising, 
which  necessitates  publishers  of  mag-'zines  and  other 
periodicals  to  print  large  editions  and  to  .seek  extra 
supplies  of  paper  to  augment  their  contract  ship 
ments. 

Demand  for  boards  has  increased  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent this  week.  Most  mills  are  still  in  search  of  i,u>i- 
ness  however,  and  the  board  market  is  not  as  active 
as  that  for  the  various  grades  of  paper.  Boxmakers 
are  apparenth'  holding  off  in  buying  unless  being  in 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Cor.     of      42ncl  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentlnb, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil 
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iimmediate  need  of  supplies,  and  there  is  coTisequeTitly 
not  enouprh  trade  to  be  creative  of  a  very  strong?  price 
situation.  (Quotations  are  nevertheless  in-iintaincd, 
and,  in  view  of  present  labor  and  raw  material  con- 
ditions, any  fluctuation  is  likely  to  be  in  an  upward 
direetio)). 

fJHOlLXI)  WOOD.— Moderate  activity  character- 
izes the  market  for  mechanical  pulp,  and  quotations 
reuiaiu  at  uualtered  levels.  Probably  the  strongest 
factor  iu  the  market  at  present  are  reports  that 
Canadian  grinders  are  shipping  large  quantities  of 
ground  wood  to  England.  This,  of  course,  means  the 
elimination  of  just  so  much  of  the  supply  to  consum- 
ers here,  and  while  demand  for  the  moment  is  such 
that  this  condition  is  not  seriously  felt,  consumers 
seem  to  appreciate  that  later  on  it  may  prove  a  dis- 
tressing factor.  Eastern  grinders  quote  from  ^^20  to 
•'|i27  per  ton  for  spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality,  willi 
quotations  to  western  consumers  ranging  a  dollar  or 
two  lower,  owing  to  the  larger  freight?  involved. 

CHEI\nCAL  PULP.  —  The  market  for  chemical 
pulp  is  steadily  growing  more  active.  Paper  manu- 
facturers, experiencing  a  better  demand  for  their  own 
jiroduet,  and  repeatedly  coming  into  the  marlfe^  for 
larger  amounts  of  pulp,  and  leaders  nnd  importers  re- 
port receiving  inquiries  for  tonnages  which  indic^ate 
that  a  good  many  consumers  are  commencing  to  buy 
ahead.  Prices  are  firm,  and  the  tendency  in  most 
cases  is  toward  higher  levels.  Kraft  palp  is  compara- 
tively slow  of  movement,  and  easy  in  price,  but  soda 
pulp  and  the  several  descriptions  of  sulphite  ai-e 
very  firmly  quoted.  Newsprint  sulphite  of  No.  1  qual- 


ity is  .selling  at  .$6;")  to  $70  per  ton  at  the  producing 
mill;  domestic  easy  bleaching  at  $85  to  $00.  and 
bleached  sulphite  at  around  $110.  Foreign  grades 
are  quotably  firmer.  Spot  stocks  are  very  nearly  at 
the  depletion  stage,  and  importers  declare  they  can- 
not bring  pulp  in  from  Scandinavia  a*  anywhere  near 
the  prices  at  which  pulp  on  the  docks  has  recently 
been  sold.  Ocea.sional  transactions  in  spot  sap})Iics 
are  reported,  with  the  prices  paid  r;iijging  between 
7. .50  and  8.00  cents  on  bleached  sulphite,  1.00  to  4..")0 
cents  on  unbleached  sulphite  of  Xo.  1  grade  and  .3.75 
to  4.00  cents  on  kraft. 

RAGS. — A  veritable  boom  exists  in  the  rag  market. 
Consumers  are  buying  in  good  volume,  and  prices  ar- 
advancing  with  marked  rapidity.  Viewing  the  sit- 
uation from  all  angles,  it  would  appear  that  the  sharp 
rise  in  values  has  been  cau.sed  more  by  the  shortage 
of  material  than  by  any  unus-ual  demand  fron.  mills. 
Manufacturers  are  absorbing  much  larger  lor.-;  than 
in  a  long  time,  yet  they  are  buying  conser-atively  and 
certainly  the  demand  is  not  of  sufficient  proportion.^ 
to  warrant  the  excitement  that  prevails  among  dealers 
and  packers.  The  latter,  however,  say  they  are  hav- 
ing exceptional  difficulty  in  replenishing  stocks',  with 
the  result  that  they  are  demanding  higher  prices  in 
every  selling  transaction,  and  are  frequer.tly  refu.s- 
ing  to  do  business  at  the  figures  bid  by  consumer.?.  Re- 
packed thirds  and  blues  are  now  selling  at  around 
4.50  cents  a  pound  delivered  mills,  and  judging  from 
the  inquiry  for  these  rags,  mills  are  i»ot  securing  all 
the  supply  wanted.  No.  1  repacked  whites  of  choice 
grade  are  fetching  as  high  as  8  to  9  cents  from  mills. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liquors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  PRINCIPLE,  The  DESIGN, 

The  CONSTRUCTION,  The  OPERATION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 

Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  ^^'ith  The  Experience  ' 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.,   ""IZ^iS^^r  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Canadian  Representatives:  —  i*rocess  Engineers,  Ltd.,  McGill  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 
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A  TELL-TALE 

Without  some  kind  of  a  tell-tale 
leaks  on  a  cylinder  machine  may 
go  on  unchecked,  with  enormous 
loss  of  stock. 


Th. 


BIRD  SAVE-ALL 


will  indicate  immediately  when  such 
leaks  exist.  It  will  save  stock  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  until  the  leak 
is  stopped. 

The  Bird  Save- All  saves  the  stock  in 
waste  water  at  a  cost  so  absurdly  low 
that  a  small  waste  becomes  a  large 
saving. 

Catalog  No.  2D.  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


BIRD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

T.  H.  SAVERY  Jr.,  Western  Representative, 
1630  Republic  Bldg,  Chicago,  111. 
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although  average  quality  jiacking  is  available  at  low- 
er prices.  Roofing  rags  are  very  firm  and  are  gradu- 
ally moving  up  in  price.  No.  1  packing  has  sold  at 
2.10  to  2.15  cents  New  York,  while  reports  from  the 
Middle  West  tell  of  sales  to  feltmakcrs  there  at  as 
much  as  2.30  cents  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  New  cut- 
tings arc  actively  sought  and  strongly  quoted.  White 
shirt  cuttings  of  No.  1  grade  have  sold  at  13  cents  a 
pound  at  the  mill,  while  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  blue 
overall  cuttings,  canton  flannels,  muslins  and  other 
grades  are  moving  freely  and  at  high  prices. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  high  grades  of  old  paper  are 
in  fairly  good  demand,  and  all  kinds  of  book  stock 
are  actively  sought,  but  those  descriptions  used  by 
board  mills  continue  rather  quiet.  Prices  are  firm, 
practically  without  exception,  however,  and  advances 
have  been  noted  in  several  instances.  Books  and 
magazines  arc  selling  freely  at  1.70  to  1.75  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  with  sales  of  special  packing  at  higher 
figures  reported.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are  quot- 
able at  3  cents  New  York,  and  No.  1  hard  whites  at  4 
cents.  Fiat  folded  newspapers  are  selling  at  50  to  55 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  No.  1  mixed  pai)t;r 
is  moving  to  mills  at  40  to  45  cents. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— A  slightly  firmer  mar- 
ket prevails  for  scrap  bagging,  and  sales  to  manu- 
facturers are  reported  at  2.15  to  2.25  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing.  Roofing  bagging 
is  moving  freely  at  around  1.75  cents  New  York.  Old 
rope  is  quotably  firm,  and  in  fairly  good  demand.  No. 
1  Manila  rope  is  quoted  at  4.50  to  4.75  cents  a  pound 
at  the  point  of  shipment,  with  most  sellers  insistent 
for  the  higher  figure. 


ANOTHER  ENGLISH  PAPER  BUYER  VISITS 
CANADA. 

W.  A.  Dewsnap,  London,  England,  who  represents 
Davies  &  ,Royle,  prominent  paper  agents  of  the  Old 
Country,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  this  week  call- 
ing upon  representative  members  of  the  trade.  He 
was  making  diligent  inquiry  for  paper  for  export,  and 
was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  a  considerable 
amount  of  kraft. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Dewsnap  reports  that  wrap- 
ping-paper was  exceptionally  scarce,  and  many  .shop- 
pers in  London  had  to  carry  their  goods  home  un- 
sealed, or  else  provide  their  own  paper.  Some  re- 
sorted to  baskets,  and  others  to  boxes,  and  thus  man- 
aged to  carry  a  wide  range  of  purchases  all  at  one 
time. 

The  paper  industry  was  then  controlled  by  the 
Government,  and  prices  in  some  lines  rose  very  high. 
There  is  a  splendid  demand  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Old  Country  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  products, 
according  to  Mr.  Dewsnap,  who  believes  that  Can- 
ada is  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  if  the 
price  and  quality  are  right,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  get  the  business.  All 
things  considered  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Old  Country  importers  to  favor  the  Overseas  Do 
minions  in  view  of  the  heroic  part  played  by  them 
during  the  war  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  freedom 
and  civilization.  After  visiting  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  Toronto,  Mr.  Dewsnap  left  for  Ncav  York 


A.  L.  DaAve  expects  to  leave  for  England  about 
June  28. 


HALL,  WARD  &  WALKER,  INC 

WE  GUARANTEE 

Standard  nevv^s  w^ith  less  than  1 0  p.c.  Sulphite,  a 
yield  of  more  than  2200  lbs.  per  cord  peeled  or  prepared 
w^ood  and  at  less  than  65  H.P.  per  ton. 

Installations  made  without  interruption  of  manufac- 
ture and  for  time  of  men  and  expenses  only.  No  charge 
w^hatever  unless  guaranty  fulfilled.  License  fee  1  0  p.c. 
of  savmg-  made  or  20  cents  per  cord  at  licensee's  option. 


HALL,  WARD  &  WALKER,  INC. 

SHERMAN  BLDG.,       .       .       -       .      WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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We  Make 


Sealins   Wrapp  ers 


and  Make  Them  Well 


INV ICTUS  FIBRE 
FIBREKRAFT 


DUPLEX  WRAPPERS 
WATERPROOF  WRAPPERS 


The  latter  especially  useful  for  Export  and  Express  Parcels 

Also  Paper  for  Case  Lining  Plain  and  Waterproof 

Samples  and  Prices  Gladly  Sent 


Montreal 


CwADA  Paper  Co.  umited 

Toronto  Windsor  Mills, 


P.O. 


GLUES 

of   all   Grades  for 

Cores,  Wrappers,  Sizing,  or 
Other  Paper  Makers'  Purposes 
Samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

Canada  Glue  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Branch  Stores: 


iH1 


Head  of  Frontenac  St. 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


16  Welllntiton  St.  B. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc. 

Park  Row  Building, 
New  York 


Importers  and  Exporters 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Woodpulp 


SULPHITE  PULP 

Packed  for  Export 

We  have  our  own  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Far  East,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  requiring  an 
efficient  Export  connection. 

A.  G.  De  Sherbinin  &  Co. 

60  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


WASTE  PAPER 


THE  LEVI'S, 


TORONTO 


&  S.  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 
—  LOCOMOTIVES  


Flat  Cars,  Log  Loaders  Cable,  Chain,  Boilers,  etc. 
Rails,     Motors    and    Machine    Shop  Equipment. 

  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS   

T.    J.    McGOVEBU',    505    Xiumsaen   Bldjr.,    Toronto,  Ont. 
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KRON  AUTOMATIC  DIAL  SCALES  IN  CANADA. 

"We  have  received  the  hirgesl  order  evei-  jriveii  in 
Canada  for  automatic  direct  reading?  dial  scales  from 
the  Laurentidc  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand 'Mere,"  Mr.  G.  H. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Kron  Scale  Co., 
Montreal,  infortnod  our  representative  a  day  or  two 
afro.  "With  tlie  immense  development  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  now  goinf;:  oTi  in  Canada,"  Mr.  Smith 
said,  "come  more  scientific  and  economical  methods 
of  weighing  and  the  pulp  and  paper  firms  with  huge 
output  can  no  more  neglect  the  modern  scientific  scale 
than  they  can  neglect  keeping  an  accurate  account  of 
their  overhead." 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  the  evolution  of  tin- 
beam  scale  into  the  springless  direct  reading  dial  scale, 
and  while  90'/<   of  business  concerns  weighing  heavv 


weights  still  cling  to  the  beam  scale  of  a  century  ago, 
modern  business  men  begin  to  realize  the  value  of  direct 
reading  automatic  scales,  capable  of  handling  loads 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  thereby  eliminating  the  factor 
of  human  error,  and  making  weighing  departments 
100%  efficient. 

Another  feature,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  is 
the  export  trade,  and  the  immediate  necessity  of  kilo- 
gram graduation,  on  foreign  shipments.  The  Kron 
scale  carries  on  all  dials,  when  required,  both  pounds 
and  kilogram  graduations.  Seven  scales  of  the  tyi)e 
illustrated  make  up  the  order  for  the  Laurentide  Co., 
Ltd. 

Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Kron  scale  is  the 
work  of  the  brain  of  a  Canadian  inventor,  E.  H.  Bar- 
rett, of  Belleville,  Ont. 


NEW  FELT  FACTORY  FOR  THE  DOMINION. 

Porrits  &  Spencer,  of  Bury,  England,  intend  estab- 
lishing a  branch  factory  in  Canada,  and  will  spend 
$600,000  in  connection  with  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  the  plant.  The  industry  will  be  located  in  Hamil- 
ton where  the  production  of  felt  for  paper  machine 
clothing  will  be  entered  upon.  It  is  believed  that  the 
expansion  of  the  entci-prise  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
the  Dominion.  Up  to  the  present  production  along 
the  felt  line  has  been  carried  on  only  on  a  small  scale 
industry  will  be  another  strong  factor  in  the  progress 
of  Hamilton.  -lohn  K.  Spencer  is  the  representative 
for  the  Company  in  the  Dominion  and  the  Canadian 
organization  will  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Porrits  & 
Spencer  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  -4=1.- 
000,000.  The  English  company  has  a  wide  export  con^ 
nection  and  the  point  was  reached  recently  where  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  launch  a  branch  plant  in  the 
Dominion  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  here  so 


far  as  paper  machine  felts  are  concerned  and  also 
those  of  Argentine,  Japan  and  other  paper  makinp; 
companie.s. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  factory  will  be  begun 
next  month.  The  main  building  will  be  1,000  feet  in 
length  and  100  feet  wide  and  in  addition  there  will 
be  built  a  four  story  administration  structure.  He- 
sides  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  paper  making  ma- 
chines, the  company  will  turn  out  woollen  blankets 
and  other  heavy  woollen  goods.  Wm.  Spencer,  man- 
aging director  of  Porrits  &  Spencer,  will  probably  have 
charge  of  the  Canadian  plant  which  will  eventually 
emi)loy  500  hands.  A  site  of  71/2  acres  has  been  select- 
ed in  Hamilton  on  property  formerly  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Machinery  Corporation. 


"TYLER" 
Fourdrinier  Wires 

In  all  widths  up  to  250  inches 

CYLINDER  FACES 
WASHER  WIRES 
In  Brass,  Bronze  and  Phosphor  Bronze 

THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,       -       -  OHIO. 


J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD  MILLS, 

ROCHDALE,      -       -  ENGLAND 

Telegraphic  Address: — 

TINFOIL,    ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 

SPECIALTIES:-' 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  AVRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC..  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN    PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS.  Etc 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE.  ENGLAND. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Speeiallce  In 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 

New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

=========================== 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  l&SS 
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THE  GRILEY-UNKLE  PULP  EXTRACTOR. 

A  new  piece  of  apparatus  has  been  installed  in  the 
basement  of  Nos.  3  and  4  machines  at  the  Laurentide 
plant,  and  attached  to  the  broke-beater  there.  It  is 
expected  that  this  attachment  will  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  beater  about  200  per  cent. 

This  apparatus  is  known  as  the  Griley  &  IJnkle  Pulp 
Extractor,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  improved  de- 
sign of  hood  which  extracts  the  finished  beaten  stock 
from  the  broke.  The  construction  of  this  machine  is 
very  simple,  indeed.  It  consists  of  rows  of  VA  inch 
holes  bored  into  the  front  of  the  beater  hood,  and 
extend  across  the  entire  front  of  the  hood.  They  are 
kept  from  becoming  plugged  up  by  the  action  of  a 
series  of  wipers  on  the  discharge  side  which  continually 
pass  over  these  holes  from  one  side  of  the  hood  to  the 
other.  The  wipers  are  operated  by  means  of  a  crank 
driven  by  a  pulley  attached  to  the  main  shaft  of  the 
broke  beater. 

The  action  of  this  extractor  is  that  the  beaten  broke 
is  thrown  against  the  hood  at  the  top  by  the  revolving 
roll  with  a  force  great  enough  to  cause  it  to  pass  over 
the  rows  of  l^/i  inch  holes.  These  rows  of  holes  miist 
be  bored  in  the  hood  far  enough  down  so  that  the 
movement  over  the  holes  is  tangential  rather  than 
radial  or  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  hood ;  otherwise 
the  broke  would  be  thrown  through  the  holes  and  the 
desired  effect  would  not  be  obtained.  By  this  move- 
ment the  contents  of  the  beater  in  passing  over  the 
holes  is  subjected  to  a  sort  of  skimming  action  causing 
the  finer  stock  to  be  discharged  and  the  coarse  and 
flaky  broke  to  be  passed  again  through  the  beater. 
The  discharge  of  finished  stock  is  caught  in  a  trough 
and  passes  on  its  way  by  gravity. 


The  skimming  action  is  continuous,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  white  water  and  broke  to  be  fed  to  the  beater 
constantly  and  thereby  converting  the  beater  into  a 
type  of  continuous  beater.  It  is  expected  that  thi.s 
extractor  will  increase  the  output  of  the  beater  from 
about  10  to  30  tons  per  day,  thereby  more  than  off- 
setting the  operation  of  the  attached  Jordan  which 
was  installed  to  ensure  correctly  refined  stock  and  ac- 
curacy of  operation. 

The  Extractor  and  Jordan  were  installed  by  Mr. 
Riche,  of  the  Griley-Unkle  Eng.  Co.  He  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Dan  Gaudet. 


FAILURE  OF  GERMAN  COMPULSORY  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  —  A  WAR  REVELATION. 

An  address  delivered  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Presidents,  in  New  York  City,  December  6,  1918. 
After  presenting  his  evidence,  the  author  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  conclusions,  in  which  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "Instead  of  .substantially  improving 
the  economic  condition  of  German  wage-earners,  the 
benefits  provided  through  social  insurance  were  never 
adequate  to  meet  more  than  the  reqiiirements  of  a 
minimum  standard  of  life,  the  sickness  rate  among 
German  Avage-eamers  has  not  been  reduced,  but  re- 
mains at  a  figure  far  above  any  corresponding  condi- 
tions of  ill  health  disclosed  by  impartial  investigations 
in  this  country;  the  most  lamentable  consequence  of 
social  insurance  in  Germany  has  been  the  measurable 
lowering  of  the  social  and  individual  morality  of  the 
German  people.  The  system  in  every  direction  has 
fostered  dishonesty,  deception,  and  dissimulation."  Re- 
quests for  copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  addressed  to 
the  National  Safety  Council. 
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Ready  now,  in  handy  form,  complete 

information  on  American 
Barking  Drums 

We  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  our  barking  equipment.  It  is 
full  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  barking  of  wood  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
practical  mill  man.     A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Send  for   this   book   of  photos   and  facts 

Regardless  of  your  present  opinion  or  knowledge  of  mechanical 
barking,  no  matter  what  method  of  removing  bark  you  now  employ 
— or  your  reasons  for  employing  it — get  this  book.  Write  for  your 
copy. 


CANADIAN  BARKING  DRUM  CO.,  Limited 

ROYAL  BANK  BLDG.,         :  :  TORONTO 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  COAL  BILL 

Is  a  Necessity — and  a  Patriotic  Duty 

THIS  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  A 

Jones  Underfeed 
Stoker 

It  will  not  only  take  care  of  ail  the  refute  in 
your  mill  and  save  in  disposing  of  your  waste,  but 
with  it  you  may  at  once  change  over  without  dropping 
the  steam  pressure  and  burn  coal  alone  MORE 
EFFICIENTLY  THAN  COAL  CAN  BE  BURNED 
BY  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OF  FIRING. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CANADIAN  USERS: 

K.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  P.Q. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Ont. 

Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Iroquois  ?"all«, 
Ont. 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Fort  Frances,  Oni 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quatslno,  B.C. 

JONES  UNDERFEED  STOKER  CO.,  LIMITED 

37-14  BRITAIN  STREET         -         -         TORONTO,  ONT. 
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We  manufacture  Horizontal  Return  Tubulars,  Vertical  Tubular  and  Locomotive  Type  Bailers  also  Smoke  Stacks, 
Breechings,  Steel  Tanks  and  Steel  Plate  Work  of  every  description.      Send  us  your  inquiries. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
Eastern  Sales  Office.--  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sberbrooke,  Que. 
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produces 
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look  for 
Trade 
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"WORLD" 
or 

"McAvity" 


Estb.  1834  T.  McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.   inc.  1907 
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VANCOUVER 


LONDON  (England) 


TORONTO 

Harvard  Turnbull  &  Co. 
207  Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  cansticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  ana  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

MONTREAL  OFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKS  BLDG. 
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Avoid  Delays  in  Getting 
Your  Electrical  Equipment 

Anything  in  your  electrical  specifications — anything  in  equip- 
ment from  a  dynamo  or  generator  down  to  the  smallest  lamp — 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply.  Save  the  time  and  worry  that 
ordinarily  comes  in  ordering  these  goods  by  laying  your  needs 
before  us. 

Glance  at  the  list  below  and  let  us  help  you  in  your  require- 
ments. 

GROUSE  HINDS  COMPANY— 

Condulets,  Safety  Panels, 
Cabinets,  Locomotive  Condulets, 
Imperial  Projectors  and  Reflectors. 

CONDUITS  CO.,  LIMITED— 

Galvaduct  and  Loricated 
Conduit,  Couplings  and  Elbows. 

CAN.  LACO  PHILLIPS  COMPANY— 
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DUNCAN  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  LIMITED— 

Electrical  Light  Wiring  Devices. 

DEVOE  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  COMPANY— 
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Formed  Steel  Boxes,  Switch  Boards. 

HARVEY  HUBBELL  COMPANY— 

Electric  Wiring  Devices. 

METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.— 

New  Code  Enclosed  Fuses  and  Cut-outs. 

TIDEMAN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  COMPANY— 

Bells  and  Buzzers. 

R.  E.  T.  PRINGLE— 

Knife  Fuse. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse  Co.^  Limited 
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EDITORIAL 


WHY  NOT  BE  FAIR? 

Until  within  the  last  few  months  it  may  be  safely- 
said  that  there  is  hardly  an  industry  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  which  experienced  less  trouble  in 
regard  to  labor  conditions  than  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
industry.  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  who  gave 
up  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility  to  serve 
in  the  allied  armies  those  who  remained  carried  on 
with  a  spirit  that  enabled  the  industry  to  furnish  a 
product  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  war  and  in  quantities  larger  than 
had  ever  been  produced  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  serious  dispute  because 
all  were  working  in  harmony  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  end.  The  success  of  the  cause  for  which 
the  British  Empire  went  to  war  was  practically  assured 
with  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  the  11th  of 
November.  The  continuation  of  important  events  and 
the  beginning  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment  con- 
tinued to  call  for  large  quantities  of  pulp  and  paper 
products  and  the  industry  has  been  able  to  furnish 
them. 

"With  the  end  of  hostilities  the  men  who  have  served 
with  the  colors  have  been  coming  back  in  increasing 
numbers  and  no  paper  mill  or  pulp  mill  has  refused 
to  give  a  former  employee  returning  from  the  front 
as  good,  if  not  a  better  job,  than  the  one  he  left.  The 
returned  men  are  going  back  to  work  with  a  most 
commendable  spirit  and  will  continue  to  make  good 
in  industrial  life  in  the  same  conscientious  way  that 
they  made  good  on  the  other  side. 

There  seem  to  be,  however,  a  certain  number  of 
dissatisfied  ones  who  are  bringing  the  fair  reputation  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  into 
disrepute.  In  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
more  strikes  than  in  twice  the  number  of  years  pre- 
ceding. The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  always  at- 
tracted an  intelligent  class  of  men  and  requires  a  large 
percentage  of  skilled  labor.  The  pulp  and  paper  makers 
have  unions  as  well  managed  as  the  organization  of  any 
other  trade.  Their  officers  are  broad-minded  men  who 
seem  to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  all  parties  of 
raaintaining  our  industries  at  such  a  capacity  for  pro-; 
duction  as  will  not  only  furnish  employment  for  the 
men  in  the  industry  but  will  also  bring  in  a  revenue 
which  will  permit  the  payment  of  satisfactory  wages. 
But  there  seems  to  have  crept  into  a  number  of  locali-' 
ties  either  a  chronically  dissatisfied  element  of  labor 
or  else  there  has  been  an  advent  in  these  communities 
of  professional  trouble  makers. 


The  editor  would  like  to  have  a  personal  word  with 
the  men  who  have  been  influenced  by  such  agitation 
and  been  led  to  action  which  is  not  at  all  compli- 
mentary to  the  reputation  of  those  engaged  in  our 
industry.  In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
visited  practically  every  pulp  and  paper  centre  in 
Canada  and  many  in  the  United  States  and  have  found 
few,  if  any,  localities  where  I  could  not  settle  down 
and  be  contented.  A  number  of  years  of  service  in 
various  departments  of  paper  mills  has  impressed  me 
with  the  interesting  character  of  the  work  and  with 
the  feeling  that  any  man  might  well  decide  to  be  a 
paper  maker  and  expect  to  find  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction in  the  work.  All  of  my  mill  experience  has 
been  in  the  manufacturing  end  and  the  wages  I  was 
satisfied  to  get,  for  the  positions  occupied,  never  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day,  except  for  the  short 
time  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  substitute  for  a  sick 
machine  tender.  Of  course,  the  wages  are  much  higher 
now.  There  were  conditions  in  that  mill  that  might 
have  been  improved,  and  which  have  been  improved 
since,  such  as  the  old  toilet  over  the  tail  race,  reached 
by  a  tortuous  journey  around  size  tanks  and  neces- 
sitating a  careful  dodging  of  belts  and  shafting. 

There  was,  however,  except  for  an  occasional  bit  of 
' '  grousing, ' '  no  dissatisfaction  among  us  workmen  and 
in  all  the  nineteen  years  that  I  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  men  and  management  of  that 
mill.  I  know  of  but  one  attempt  at  a  strike  and  that 
was  when  a  new  employee  started  up  the  fuss  among 
the  rag  room  girls,  and  this  was  quickly  settled.  The 
management  was  always  glad  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving conditions. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  many  mills,  probably  in  most 
mills,  conditions  that  can  and  should  be  improved. 
Such  as  sanitary  arrangements,  housing,  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  etc.  In  some  cases  no  doubt,  the  management 
is  not  paying  the  highest  wages  that  can  be  afforded. 
In  other  cases  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  manage- 
ment is  paying  wages  in  excess  of  what  is  economically 
a  sound  policy,  as  dictated  by  present  industrial  con- 
ditions and  the  revenue  of  the  business.  A  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  either  class  of  problem  cannot  be  ex- 
pected when  a  portion  of  the  workmen  in  a  mill  sec- 
retly organize  and  then  descend  as  from  an  ambush  on 
the  management  of  the  mill  and  make  certain  demands 
of  whose  nature  the  management  is  not  made  previ- 
ously aware  and  consequently  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  investigate  or  adjust.  Where  there  is  a  real  griev- 
ance a  representative  comimittee  of  employees,  selected 
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lor  their  common-sense  and  fair  dealing  rather  than 
for  the  decree  of  bitterness  or  their  ability  to  hurl 
invectives,  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  management  of  the  mill 
and  by  an  open  discussion  and  investigation  work  out 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prol)lem.  An 
instance  of  such  action  as  mentioned  in  the  Paper 
Makers'  Journal  for  May.  In  this  case  the  employees 
of  a  paper  company,  which  owned  the  houses  occupied 
l)y  the  workmen,  and  announced  an  increase  of  rents, 
complained.  According  to  the  organ  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  there  was  no  rash 
throwing  down  of  tools,  but  an  orderly  investigation 
was  made  by  three  arbitrators,  one  selected  by  tl^? 
workmen  tenants,  another  by  the  company  and  a  third 
S3lected  by  these  two  and  a  satisfactory  arrangemeni 
with  benefits  to  botli  the  company  and  the  men  was 
sjieedily  arrived  at. 

In  two  recent  instances  this  orderly  procedure, 
vvhic'li  has  always  characterized  the  P>ritish  fair-minded 
way  of  doing  things  has  not  been  followed.  Tn  one 
case  employees  deliberately  disregarded  tlieii-  agree- 
ment with  the  company  and  went  on  strike  without 
notice  and  without  an  effort  by  friendly  means  to 
reach  an  adjustment.  In  the  other  case  the  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  and  the  immediate  compliance  with 
demands  suddenly  made  was  quite  impossible.  With- 
out any  apparent  effort  to  solve  the  problem  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  employers  and  emijloyees  the 
latter  walked  out.  Such  action  in  each  case  not  only 
left  the  employer  in  the  lurch,  but  also  made  it  im- 
l)ossible  for  those  not  in  the  disaffected  clique  to  con- 
tinue remunerative  labor,  and  enforced  idleness  is  not 
a  welcome  condition  in  these  days.  It  had  a  further 
effect  of  making  impossible  the  production  of  ma- 
terial by  the  plant  whose  sale  is,  of  course,  the  back- 
bone of  the  pay  envelope  of  the  plant.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  men  in  these  cases  had  no  grievance.  Per- 
haps they  did.  Undotibtedly  there  was  some  ground 
somewhere  for  its  affection,  but  to  strike  without 
notice  and  especially  when  an  agreement  had  been 
made  that  no  strike  should  occur  until  every  means 
of  adjusting  the  difficulty  had  been  exhausted  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  inviting  the  disgust  of  the  gen- 
eral public  with  methods  of  a  certain  class  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  brings  into  disrepute  the  good  work 
and  honest  endeavor  of  the  great  majority  of  the  high 
minded,  honest  men  who  are  striving  to  make  labor 
union  a  factor  for  good  in  the  industrial  life  of  our 
country. 

We  all  know  that  many  employers  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly lax  in  di.scharging  their  duties  to  their 
workmen  and  have  not  lived  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties, but  this  is  no  reason  why  workmen  should  organ- 
ize in  the  dark  and  attack  from  behind,  the  men 
whose  courage,  thrift  and  ability,  have  provided  for 
th(>m  a  place  to  work.    It  is  the  duty,  both  of  the 


employer  and  of  the  employee,  to  work  together  in  a 
conscientious  effort  to  make  working  condiitons  bet- 
ter and  to  furnish  the  highest  return  that  is  economi- 
cally possible  and  proper  to  the  manufacturer  for  his 
investiment  of  money,  risk  and  ability,  and  to  the 
workman  for  his  investment  of  conscientious  effort. 


BON  VOYAGE. 

A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the  (Janadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  leaves  Saturday,  June  28,  for 
England  on  the  "Canada."  Mr.  Dawe  is  more  than 
a  trade  digger.  He  is  the  ambassador  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Back  him  up  with  good 
goods,  better  goods,  the  best  goods,  you  can  turn  out. 
Then  our  "Bon  Voyage"  will  mean  something  more 
than  Good  Luck. 


Why  not  leave  the  "i"  out  of  Fiume? 


Unnecessarily  high  freight  rates  to  foreign  ports 
may  be  preventing  Canadian  companies  from  mak- 
ing connections  that  would  result  in  a  much  greater 
and  more  uniform  volume  of  future  business  when 
shipping  will  be  in  need  of  revenue. 


THE  SECOND  MILE. 

There  is  a  strange  fact  about  business  that  I  have 
noticed  many  times. 

It  may  be  expressed  in  this  apparently  senseless 
phase : 

A  little  too  much  is  just  enough. 

A  young  man  came  to  me  yesterday  to  tell  me  his 
boss  had  been  fired 

I  was  sorry  for  the  boss ;  glad  for  the  young  man ; 
and  glad  for  myself.  It  proved  me,  for  once,  a  good 
prophet. 

For  the  same  young  man  had  met  me  three  months 
ago  and  complained  of  his  lot.  His  boss  was  loafing  on 
the  job,  he  said,  leaving  all  the  work  of  the  department 
to  him.  "He  gets  the  money,  and  I  do  the  work," 
the  young  man  exclaimed.    "What  shall  I  do?" 

I  told  him  to  do  more  work. 

"But  I'm  doing  so  much  already ! "  he  cried. 

"I  know  it,"  I  said.  "Do  more.  Do  so  much  more 
that  everybody  in  the  office  will  notice  it.  Then  see 
Avhat  happens." 

Well,  it  happened.  The  boss  is  fired;  and  he  has  the 
boss's  job. 

I  read  a  great  deal  of  biography ;  it  is  my  favorite 
kind  of  reading.  And  nothing  impresses  me  so  much 
as  to  see  how  hard  the  great  men  of  the  world  have 
worked. 

Almost  without  exception,  they  have  done  more 
work  than  they  needed  to  do :  more  work  than  the  aver- 
age man  Avould  have  been  willing  to  do:  more  than 
enough. — Bruce  Barton. 


A  Wisconsin  paper  company  is  said  to  be  seriously 
considering  the  use  of  an  airplane  for  pas.senger  com- 
munication between  its  office  and  mill,  13o  miles  apart. 
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The  Boss  and  His  Men 

By  E.  SIMONSON, 
Practical  Sulphite  Expert. 


In  these  days  of  unrest,  it  is  interesting  to  read  a 
few  words  from  one  who  has  had  many  years  success- 
ful experience  in  operating  pulp  mills. — Ed. 

The  results  obtained  in  a  mill  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pends on  the  relations  between  the  boss  and  his  men, 
especially  since  the  boss  has  to  lead  and  guide  his 
men  not  only  in  regard  to  quality  and  quantity,  but 
also  in  the  saving  of  materials. 

Everybody  who  has  had  charge  of  men  surely  realizes 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  change  has  come  on  such  a  big 
scale  and  so  i*apidly,  that  a  boss  in  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  especially,  has  almost  lost  his  breath  in  wonder 
at  what  has  taken  place.  We  have  had  all  we  could  do 
in  order  to  follow  events  and  concentrate  our  minds, 
during  the  present  time  of  unrest  among  our  men. 
It  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  for  a  boss  to  be 
qualified  with  good  judgment  in  handling  his  men,  to 
satisfy  them,  himself,  and  the  company  he  represents. 

As  times  have  changed,  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  spirit  all  around  the  world  that  has  made 
our  men  more  independent  now  than  ever  before.  It 
is  a  fact,  and  the  sooner  we  comprehend  it  the  better. 
It  is  up  to  the  boss  to  lead  and  guide  this  spirit  among 
his  men  and  if  this  changed  spirit  is  led  wisely,  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  men,  the  boss,  and 
the  company.  Unwise  leading  will  result  in  discord, 
and  Avhen  discord  comes  in,  neglect  around  the  mill 
will  follow. 

If  any  boss,  from  the  manager  down  to  the  tour 
boss,  wants  to  have  success  in  his  work,  the  first  thing 
he  must  do  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  among  his  men  in  the  mill,  and  in  doing  so,  he 
must  forget  the  old  days.  The  idea  of  forgetting  the 
old  days  may  not  be  very  favorably  met  but  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  done. 

Every  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  to-day  is,  oper- 
ating his  mill  on  a  very  close  margin.  Raw  materials 
and  labor  expenses  are  very  high  and  the  only  salvation 
for  a  manufacturer  is  a  wise  and  economical  leader- 
ship. The  boss  must  be  qualified  to  teach  his  men 
economy  and  if  we  expect  economy  and  good  results 
in  our  mills,  we  must  first  of  all  introduce  co-opera- 
tion. We  must  teach  our  men  in  such  ways  as  to  make 
them  interested  in  their  work.  Force  is  not  the  right 
way,  you  get  more  out  of  a  man  if  you  are  handling 
the  men  the  same  way  as  you  yourself  would  like  to 
be  handled.  It  is  ignorance  in  a  boss  if  he  believes 
that  he  is  supporting  his  company  by  showing  up  his 
dignity  to  his  men  always. 

If  a  boss  wants  success  in  his  mill,  to  his  company's 
interest  and  also  to  his  own  interest,  he  must  get  ac- 
quainted with  his  men.  He  must  learn  to  knov/  a  man's 
ways  of  doing  things,  his  temperament,  his  knowl- 
edge about  the  work  he  is  assigned  to,  and  two  very 
important  things  which  should  be  studied  more  than 
anything  else,  namely,  earnestness  and  interest  in  his 
work. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  a  boss  to  decide  on  a 
man's  qualifications.  Where  knowledge  about  his 
work  is  concerned,  this  will  soon  show  up,  but  to  note 


earnestness  and  interest  in  the  work  the  men  is  assign- 
ed to  may  take  a  long  while  and  should  therefore  be 
studied  more  than  anything  else. 

If  a  boss  should  find  a  man  dishonest  and  not  in- 
tei-ested  in  his  work,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a 
change.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  company 
and  a  great  relief  to  such  a  man's  surroundings.  A 
boss  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  bad  example 
is  contagious.  We  are  all  human  beings  and  more  or 
less  inclined  to  influence. 

If  a  man  is  careless  in  his  work,  it  may  be  without 
his  own  knowledge  and  in  such  a  ease  the  boss  should 
be  fair  and  straight  to  him,  and  tell  him  about  it  in  a 
straightforward  way.  Do  not  use  hints,  none  of  us 
like  that,  but  just  tell  him  the  real  truth  about  the 
wrong  and  the  right  ways  of  doing  his  work.  If  the 
man  is  not  too  strong  headed  the  boss  will  find  that 
not  only  he  but  everybody  will  have  a  loving  (not 
fearing)  respect  for  him,  because  that  man  and  all  the 
other  men  will  know  that  the  boss  himself  is  honest 
and  square,  and  if  he  treats  his  men  openly  and  in  an 
earnest  way  he  will  find  harmony  and  loyalty  to  him- 
self and  the  company  he  represents. 

A  boss  must  be  able  to  give  his  men  practical  as- 
sistance, and  if  a  boss  is  not  in  possession  of  this  quali- 
fication he  will  be  met  with  many  difficulties,  and 
it  would  be  advisable  for  such  a  boss  to  take  a  course 
of  training  before  he  takes  up  a  position  as  a  leader  of 
men.  With  more  than  thirty  years  experience  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  espejcially  sulphite  mills,  I  have  had 
a  good  chance  to  study  the  different  ways  of  men, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  I  have  noticed  when  enter- 
ing a  mill  was  the  test  the  men  would  like  to  put  me 
to,  namely,  if  I  could  give  them  practical  assistance. 
I  know  of  cases  where  I  have  been  asked  questions 
about  things  absolutely  contrary  to  the  subject,  and 
that  to  the  men's  knowledge.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  boss  to  be  able  to  give  prac- 
tical answers,  because  if  a  boss  does  not  know  at  least 
as  much  as  his  men,  he  is  lost. 

In  closing  up  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  point  which 
should  be  banished  from  the  mind  of  a  boss,  that  is, 
favoritism  or  what  is  called  "Pets"  in  the  mill.  There 
is  nothing  that  creates  more  trouble  amongst  our  men 
in  the  mill  than  this.  Jealousy  and  discord  are  the 
consequences,  not  to  mention  loss  of  activity  and  loss 
of  faith  to  the  boss  and  the  man  on  which  the  special 
favoritism  is  bestowed.  Therefore,  let  every  man  be 
the  same  to  the  boss,  let  them  know  what  he  wants,  how 
he  wants  it.  As  long  as  he  does  not  ask  anything  un- 
reasonable, sees  to  it  that  it  is  done,  and  when  the 
men  get  used  to  his  ways  they  will  look  up  to  the  boss 
with  respect.  Remember  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  men 
are  anxious  to  please  and  if  the  other  10  per  cent,  are 
handled  right  they  will  come  the  same  way. 


HOW  TO  LIVE, 

Worry  less,  and  woi-k  more. 
Ride  less,  and  walk  more. 
Drink  less,  and  breathe  more. 
Waste  less,  and  save  more. 
Preach  less,  ancl  do  more, 
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AN  IDEAL  LOCAL  COUNCIL  PROGRAM. 

Atlapted  li-oiii  address  by  Fred  M.  Kosseland,  Presi- 
dent, Chicago  Safety  Council,  at  Seventh  Annual  Safety 
Congress. 

The  territory  of  the  Local  Council  should  be  care- 
fully divided  into  districts  with  a  chairman  and  com- 
mittee for  each.  The  work  in  all  districts  should  be 
the  same,  except  as  local  conditions  may  indicate  a 
definite  change  and  should  be  divided  in  three  parts, 
(1)  Industrial  Safety;  (2)  Public  Safety;  (3)  Home 
Safety.  Industrial  Safety  will  receive  first  considera- 
tion, of  course,  and  efforts  should  be  directed  in  five 
different  channels:  (1)  Safety  rallies  for  workers;  (2) 
instruction  classes  for  safety  supervisors;  (3)  inspira- 
tional meetings  for  foremen  and  superintendents;  (4) 
monthly  safety  dinners  for  executives;  (5)  the  inves- 
tigation of  unusual  industrial  accidents.  The  safety 
rallies  should  be  held  at  least  once  every  four  or  five 
Aveeks,  should  be  opened  at  scheduled  time  and,  if 
held  in  the  evening,  should  close  at  9.30  or  not  later 
than  9.45.  They  may  be  held  indoors  or  out-of-doors ; 
may  consist  entirely  of  moving  pictures  or  include 
moving  pictures  as  part  of  a  program.  These  meetings 
are  principally  inspirational  and  are  of  definite  value 
to  the  plant  safety  supervisors.  The  meetings  should 
not  be  held  too  frequently,  nor  should  they  ever  be 
given  without  an  attractive  program. 

Instruction  for  safety  supervisors  should  be  given, 
using  the  course  of  fifteen  lessons  prepared  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  In  this  course  a  definite 
plan  is  followed  and  certain  subjects  are  covered  thor- 
oughly. The  classes  will  be  interesting  to  safety  in- 
spectors, safety  engineers,  managers  of  safety  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  some  superintendents  and  plant  man- 
agers. This  course  is  a  direct  service  to  the  students 
and  to  their  employers,  and  w.ill  result  in  definitely 
raising  the  standards  of  the  safety  work  in  the  com- 
munities. The  class  meetings  should  be  held  once  a 
week  at  a  central  location. 

Inspirational  meetings  should  be  held  once  a  month 
for  foremen  and  superintendents.  Admission  should 
be  by  ticket  and  the  program  should  be  followed  in  a 
businesslike  manner.  It  should  consist  of  two  (or  not 
more  than  three)  addresses  by  leaders  in  Accident 
Prevention  on  subjects  relating  directly  to  the  work  of 
those  in  the  audience.  It  is  desirable  to  conclude 
these  meetings  with  a  safety  movie,  if  one  is  available. 
At  intervals  a  Round  Table  meeting  should  be  held, 
planned  in  advance  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  dull  mo- 
ment. 

The  monthly  safety  dinners  for  executives  are  really 
semi-banquets  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  higher  executives  of  the  plants  in  the  community 
attend.  The  speakers  should  in  every  case  be  promi- 
nent men  and  a  formal  program  should  be  followed. 
These  meetings  form  the  one  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  Local  Council  and  the  executives  of  the  mem- 
ber companies,  and  will  result  in  constant  support  for 
the  plant  safety  departments. 

The  investigation  of  unusual  industrial  accidents  is 
a  very  important  phase  of  the  work,  one  which  must 
be  handled  with  diplomacy  and  expedition.  The  sole 
object  is  to  develop  any  lesson  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  accident  so  that  the  members  may  take  steps 
to  prevent  a  similar  accident  in  their  own  plants.  The 
Information  Bureau  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
will  be  helpful  in  developing  sueh  plans.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  conflicting  with  States  and 
Insurance  Companies'  Inspection  Departments. 


Public  Safety  Work  should  be  handled  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  prominent  men,  headed  by  the 
strongest  business  man  it  is  po.ssible  to  interest.  The 
work  will  be  largely  through  the  municipal  authorities 
and  the  influence  of  these  men  on  the  committee  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  get  results  without  loss  of 
too  much  tiuie.  The  work  of  the  committee  will  in- 
clude the  securing  of  proper  legislation,  the  proper 
instruction  of  the  traffic  police,  the  erection  of  the  best 
known  traffic  signal  stands,  lessons  in  safety  in  the 
public  schools,  and  safety  meetings  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  in  the  various  clubs,  societies,  and 
churches.  This  committee  will  also  plan  the  observance 
of  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention  Day  each  year. 

Home  Safety  is  probably  the  most  difficult  problem 
the  Local  Council  will  have  to  handle,  and  it  will  se- 
cure the  quickest  results  through  the  newspapers  and 
public  schools.  The  local  fire  inspection  agencies 
(municipal  or  state)  and  the  Coroner's  office  will  co- 
operate if  the  work  of  the  Local  Council  is  tactfully 
called  to  their  attention.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  the 
.subject  will  be  presented  to  the  improvement  clubs, 
women's  club,  and  social  centres. 

In  general  the  Local  Council  should  care  for  the 
safety  (both  industrial  and  public)  of  every  individual 
in  the  community  or  communities  in  its  territory.  To 
do  this  work  properly  with  due  regard  for  economy 
of  time  and  money  the  services  of  a  permanent  safety 
engineer  secretary  are  required.  The  activities  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing  as  well  as  others*  are  entirely 
practicable  and  the  need  for  the  work  is  great.  Busi- 
ness men  recognize  the  need  for  the  work  and  once  it  is 
demonstrated  to  them  that  "you  will  deliver  the  goods" 
the  necessarj'  financial  support  will  be  forthcoming. — 
Bulletin,  National  Safety  Council. 


*Including  the  perfecting  of  plenty  safety  organiza- 
tions, expert  advice  concerning  the  guarding  of  ma- 
chines and  dangerous  plant  conditions  and  similar  con- 
sultive  privileges  for  members.  Secretaries  also  eon- 
duct  plant  safety  meetings,  providing  entii'e  program 
and  moving  pictures — all  without  extra  charge  or  at 
absolute  cost,  if  extras  are  necessary.  Members  have 
an  expert  consulting  safety  engineer  at  their  service 
for  the  price  of  a  membership  in  the  Local  Council. 


NEW  TITLE  OF  METHODIST  BOOK  ROOM. 

Rev;  S.  W.  Fallis,  late  of  Calgary,  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  as  Book  Steward  of  the  Methodist 
Book  and  Publishing  House,  Toronto,  succeeding  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Briggs,  who. filled  the  position  most  accept- 
ably for  forty  years.  No  longer  will  the  name  ""Wil- 
liam Briggs"  be  used  for  copyright  purposes  by  the 
Methodist  Book  Room.  "Ryerson  Press"  will  he 
the  style  used  instead.  The  name  "Methodist  Book 
Room"  will  be  adhered  to  as  a  business  title,  but  for 
other  purposes  "Ryerson  Press"  will  prevail.  The 
Methodist  Church  has  invested  some  $800,000  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Methodist  Book  Room,  and  the  new- 
Book  Steward  told  the  Toronto  Conference  last  week 
that  the  investors  must  be  protected.  He  Avould  not 
stand  for  wages  to  be  kept  down  in  order  to  produce 
profits  for  church  funds.  It  is  understood  that  the 
subscription  prices  of  the  publications  of  the  church 
Avill  be  increased  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  paper, 
labor  and  other  expenditures. 
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New  Finishing,  Storage  and  Shipping  Facilities 


The  Laurentide  Company  is  building  this  summer 
a  new  finishing  and  storage  building  and  elevators 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  present  buildings 
on  the  lower  level.  The  ground  floor  will  be  used 
for  "finishing,"  and  the  collection  of  outgoing  ma- 
terial in  carlots  to  facilitate  proper  loading  of  cars. 
The  second  and  third  stories  will  be  for  storage  only, 
able  to  hold  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  paper  in 
various  forms.  This  brief  description  of  the  rout- 
ing of  a  roll  of  newspaper  from  the  machines  to  the 
cars  will  be  more  easily  understood  if  its  various 
movements  are  followed,  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing sketch. 

Transportation. 

Newsprint  rolls,  after  inspection,  Avill  be  collected 
from  the  platforms  at  the  rear  of  the  winders  by  a 
storage  battery  truck,  and  delivered  to  a  rollway  in 


figures.)  The  rolls  are  weighed  and  finished  in  lots 
of  six  of  the  same  size.  After  the  scaleman  com- 
pletes the  weighing  of  a  lot  a  finisher  and  helper 
select  the  proper  width  wrapper  from  a  rack  supported 
over  the  rolls  just  on  front  of  production  scales  and 
pui  on  the  inside  bands  and  body  wrapper.  Then  the 
outside  bands  are  placed  around  the  ends  of  rolls.  By 
this  time  the  first  roll  has  reached  a  floor  stop  in 
front  of  second  dial  scale.  The  weigher  and  helper 
now  weigh  each  roll  again  and  paste  on  the  labels 
carrying  the  necessary  information  regarding  order 
number,_  size,  weight,  etc.  The  rolls  are  noAV  ready 
to  be  distributed  by  an  electric  car  which  runs  on  a 
track  length-wise  of  the  finishing  building  just  in- 
side the  wall.  The  pitch  of  the  floors  of  the  bridge 
and  finishing  buildings  is  such  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  start  a  roll  for  it  to  continue  rolling  until 
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front  of  each  of  the  two  new  elevators,  each  capable 
of  takin/^  6-90",  or  12-45"  rolls  on  their  sides  per 
trip.  These  rollways  and  the  elevator  floors  being  on 
an  incline  the  elevator  operator  will  release  the  pro- 
per number  of  rolls  for  a  load.  The  elevator  now  be- 
ing loaded  by  gravity  the  operator  Avill  take  the  car 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

Wrapping  Aisles  and  Bridge  to  Finishing  and 
Storage  Building. 

From  the  top  of  the  elevator  shaft  a  steel  bridge 
inclosed  by  hollow  tile  connects  with  the  ground  floor 
of  tlie  finishing  building,  which  is  called  the  finishing 
floor.  This  bridge  is  about  31  feet  wide  and  170  feet 
long,  the  last  90  feet  of  Avhich  is  utilized  as  wrap- 
ping aisles.  The  rolls  of  paper  come  off  each  eleva- 
tor and  roll  down  the  inclined  floor  of  the  bridge 
t.-.  a  floor  stop  in  front  of  the  firsr  dial  scale  Here 
the  .'calonian  and  assistant  weighs  and  marks  the 
number.s  on  the  rolls,  and  the  weight  and  other  in- 
formation on  a  card  representing  a  roll.  (This  card 
follows  the  roll  on  its  successive  stages  to  the  car 
and  is  used  for  the  computation  of  the  production 
stopped.    The  operator  merely  stops  the  electric  car 


opposite  the  aisle  where  a  car-lot  is  being  accumu- 
lated of  which  the  particular  load  forms  a  part  and 
gives  them  a  gentle  shove. 

Before  the  rolls  have  come  to  a  stop  at  the  other 
side  of  the  building  he  is  well  on  his  way  back  for  an- 
other load.  The  work  up  to  this  point  is  continuous, 
that  is,  three  tours  of  eight  hours  each. 

Finishing  and  Shipping. 
In  the  daytime  the  finishing  and  shipping  crew 
come  in,  finding  rows  of  neM^sprint  rolls  collected  in 
car-lots,  weighed  and  labelled  ready  to  stand  on  end 
and  put  on  the  finishing  heads  to  seal  the  end  wrap- 
per.   This  up-ending  is  to  be  done  by  a  special  elec- 
trically operated  machine  built  by  the  International 
Equipment  Company,  along  lines  suggested  by  Laur- 
entide engineers.    The  inclosed  train  shed  is  designed 
to  house  six  cars  which  will  be  so  placed  that  they 
appear    opposite   the   nearest  door  to  the  aisle  in 
which  their  intended  load  is  collected.    On  account 
of  the  short  haul  necessary  by  this  arrangement,  or- 
dinary two-wheeled  paper  trucks  will  be  used  to  trans- 
fer the  rolls  to  the  cars.    The  average  trucking  dis- 
tance Avill  be  not  over  60  feet  from  the  car  door,  the 
building  being  92  feet  wide  by  280  feet  long.   An  elec- 
tric hoist  running  on  an  I  beam  lengthwise  of  the 
shipping  platform  will  be  used  to  lift  small  rolls  on 
to  a  gangway  for  the  second  tier  of  rolls  in  the  car. 
A  valuable  innovation  is  to  have  a  water  pipe  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  roofs  of  the  cars  may  be  tested  for 
leaks.    The  building  will  be  equipped  with  one,  and 
possibly  two,  elevators  communicating  with  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories  so  that  paper  may  be  handled 
to  and  from  storage  by  the  regular  shipping  crew. 
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Newsprint  Review  for  May 

Tlie  I'ol lowing  is  a  review  of  the  reports  received 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint  paper,  from  jobbers  buying 
and  selling  newsprint  paper  and  from  leading  publish- 
ers using  newsprint  paper.  Import  and  exjiort  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  also  included  in 
the  review.  Whenever  possible  the  figures  for  ]!)19  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1918. 

The  figures  which  follow  give  the  tonnage  of  the 
first  five  months  of  1919  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1918 : 

Stock  Stock 
on  hand  on  hand 

1st  of  Produc-  Ship-    end  of 
month,    tion.    ments.  month. 
Total  1919  (5  months) .  .  .19,408  556,245  548,569  27,084 
Total  1918  (5  months) .  .  .31,713  527,626  533,217  26,122 

On  account  of  strikes  in  the  mills  production  for 
May  fell  off  several  thousand  tons.  The  average  pro- 
duction based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports 
for  the  12  months'  period  ended  March  31,  1919, 
amounted  to  109,876  tons  of  total  print  and  99,632 
tons  of  standard  news,  whereas  the  actual  production 
was  only  105,819  tons  of  total  print  and  96,192  tons  of 
standard  news. 

Mil  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total  print 
decreased  several  thousand  tons  during  May,  1919. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  given  above  1,538  tons  were 
reported  on  hand  at  terminal  and  delivery  points  on 
May  31,  1919. 

The  total  time  the  machines  (179  in  May)  were  idle 
increased  from  5,781  hours  in  April  to  16,577  hours  in 
May.  This  extraordinary  increase  in  lost  time  was  due 
to  strikes  in  the  mills,  which  account  for  14,693  hours ; 
lack  of  orders  account  for  94  hours;  repairs  for  1,306 
hours;  lack  of  material  381  hours. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  net  tons  of  printing 
paper  valued  at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound  (prac- 
tically all  newsprint)  and  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month 
of  April,  1919  as  compared  with  the  month  of  April, 
1918,  were  as  follows : 

April,  April, 
1919.  1918. 
Net  Net 
tons.  tons. 

Imports  of  new.sprint  (total)  all 


Canadian   44,427  58,865 

Exports  of  newsprint  (total)  .  .  .  .  8,356  6,835 

Imports  of  groundwood  pulp  (total)  9,714  12,841 
Imports    of    chemical    wood  pulp 

(total)   15,029  39,081 

Unbleached  sulphite   6,942  24,736 

Bleached  sulphite   556  1,039 

Unbleached  sulphate   7,310  13,306 

Bleached  sulphate   221  0 

Exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  ....  3,044  329 


The  imports  of  newsprint  for  April,  1919,  which 
were  all  from  Canada  were  14,438  tons  less  than  for 
April,  1918.  The  exports  for  April,  1919,  were  1,521 
tons  greater  than  for  April,  1918. 

Exports  of  newsprint  for  April,  1919,  includes  2,258 
tons  to  France,  311  tons  to  United  Kingdom,  230  tons 
to  Chile,  229  tons  to  Canada,  147  tons  to  Mexico,  134 
tons  to  Uruguay,  1,822  tons  to  Brazil,  1,136  tons  to 
Argentina,  861  tons  to  Cuba  and  398  tons  to  Australia. 


The  imports  of  mechanically  groundwood  pulp  for 
April,  1919,  were  3,127  tons  less  than  for  April,  1918. 
The  exports  of  domestic  woodpulp  were  2,715  tons 
greater  than  for  April,  1918. 

The  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  for  April,  1919, 
were  24,052  tons  less  than  the  imports  for  April,  1918. 
The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  unbleached  sulphite  and 
.sulphate  from  Canada.  An  interesting  item  is  the 
import  of  221  tons  of  bleached  sulphate  pulp. 

Stocks  of  rolls  in  jobbers'  hands  increased  slightly 
during  the  month  of  May,  1919.  Stocks  of  sheets  de- 
creased. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  May,  1919,  to 
sell  roll  news  were  8,939  tons  greater  than  commit- 
ments to  buy. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  May,  191?». 
to  sell  sheet  news  were  912  tons  less  than  commitments 
to  buy. 

Monthly  tonnage  roptr  sfrom  715  of  the  most  im- 
portant newspaper  publishing  concerns  and  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  12,824 
tons  in  publishers'  stocks  during  the  period.  Seventy 
publishing  concerns  held  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Prices  Paid  by  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  paid  by  pub- 
lishers during  May,  1919,  f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for 
standard  news  in  rolls  from  domestic  mills  was  $3.49 
per  100  pounds.  This  w-eighted  average  is  based  upon 
the  total  tonnage  of  450  contracts  involving  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  paper  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  These  contracts,  most  of  which  extend  until 
December  31,  1919,  include  a  few  long-term  contracts 
made  prior  to  the  war  at  verj'  low  prices.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  contracts  which  cover  the  bulk  of  the  ton- 
nage are  priced  betw^een  $3.50  and  the  price  of  $3.7.525 
per  100  pounds  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  of  more  than 
69,000  tons  of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b. 
mill  delivered  to  publishers  in  May,  1919,  was  $3.69 
per  100  pounds. 

The  Aveighted  average  contract  price  paid  by  domes- 
tic publishers  during  May,  1919,  f.o.b.  mill  in  carload 
lots  for  standard  news  in  rolls  from  Canadian  mills  was 
$3,598  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is  based 
upon  the  total  tonnacre  of  more  than  25  contracts  in- 
volving almost  200,000  tons  of  Canadian  paper.  The 
greater  number  are  short-term  contracts  covering  the 
year  1919. 

The  weighted  averaged  market  price  of  standard 
roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based  upon  pur- 
chases totalling  more  than  4,000  tons  was  $3,689  per 
100  pounds. 


WISCONSIN'S   OFFICIAL   PULPWOOD  SCALER 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  "Wisconsin  legislature  which 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State  officer  at  a  salarv 
of  $2,500  annually  to  measure  pulp  wood  at  the  mills. 
The  bill  is  in  respon.se  to  the  demands  of  sellers  of  pulp 
wood  who  assert  that  some  mills  scale  the  wood  down 
to  an  amount  equalling  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
what  was  loaded.  The  bill  provides  that  the  State 
inspector  shall  have  the  nower  to  appoint  deputy  scal- 
ers at  all  the  mills,  and  that  the  mills  shall  pay  10 
cents  a  car  to  defray  the  cost  of  scaling. 
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Secret  Methods  of  Paper  Making 

At  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Paper  Makers' 
Cost  Association,  Mr.  J.  R.  Long,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Tarentum  Paper  Mills,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  who 
addressed  the  gathering  on  the  "Value  of  Local  Di- 
visions "Within  the  Cost  Associations,"  introduced  some 
humor  within  sound  advices. 

Mr.  Long  is  an  old-time  papermaker  and  he  pre- 
faced an  account  of  what  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish 
through  the  organization  of  local  associations  with 
some  humorous  reminiscences  of  early  experiences  in 
mills  where  the  secrets  of  manufacture  were  carfully 
guarded.   He  said,  in  part : 

I  suppose  I  am  what  would  be  termed  an  old-school 
papermaker,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  classed  as  one  who 
is  unwilling  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  modern  methods 
which  have  merit. 

When  I  was  a  lad  employed  in  a  paper  mill,  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  secrecy  seemed  to  dominate  paper 
manufacturers,  and  I  fear  some  of  their  descendants 
must  be  living  to-day.  Every  mill  guarded  its  pro- 
cesses sacredly,  and  visitors  of  the  craft  were  perhaps 
as  welcome  as  "William  Hohenzollern  would  be  at  this 
meeting. 

In  the  old  Elkhorn  Mill,  where  it  has  been  asserted 
rope  paper  bags  were  first  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, I  was  employed  as  a  helper,  working  near  the  rot- 
ary. Trade  secrets  were  carefully  guarded  in  our 
mill.  The  scales  were  placed  in  a  locked  case  with  an 
extended  platform,  and  the  steam  gauge  and  pres- 
sure regulator  were  also  in  locked  cases.  A  trusted 
employee  who  was  supposed  to  possess  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  who  received  the  munificient 
sum  of  $1.25  a  day,  carried  the  secrets  in  his  brain 
and  the  kej^s  in  his  pocket.  It  was  his  duty  when  the 
rotary  was  filled  to  turn  orr  the  steam  and  when  the 
"batch"  was  sufficiently  cooked  to  turn  off  the  steam, 
no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  this  cook- 
ing was  completed.  His  hand  was  the  only  one  trusted 
to  accomplish  the  wonderful  feat.  It  was  also  his  duty 
to  set  the  scales  to  weigh  the  correct  amount,  so  in- 
ferior workmen  might  weigh  sufficient  lime,  etc., 
without  knowing  the  exact  quantity. 

One  day  this  trusted  and  intelligent  employee  was 
seized  with  a  violent  toothache.  He  had  a  "batch" 
on  cooking,  and  could  not  possibly  leave  it  to  go  two 
miles  to  the  nearest  doctor  (the  doctors  were  the  dent- 
ists of  those  days)  to  have  the  tooth  extracted.  The 
pain  grew  unbearable,  and  he  determined  to  render 
first  aid  to  himself.  He  took  a  strong  cord  from  a 
new  dryer  felt,  tied  one  end  round  the  aching  tooth, 
stopped  the  rotary  and  fastened  the  other  end  to  one 
of  the  arches  on  the  rotary-head.  The  cord  was  long 
enough  to  permit  him  to  reach  the  shifter  and  start 
the  rotary  in  motion.  The  tooth  was  well-rooted  and 
the  cord  was  stout,  and  with  the  start  of  the  rotary 
the  cord  began  to  tighten,  lifting  our  man,  brains,  keys 
and  all,  off  his  feet.  He  began  to  make  sounds  which 
we  thought  were  calls  for  help,  and  when  we  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  we  saw  him  just  ready  to  be  drawn 
through  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  rotary. 
In  this  emergency,  his  great  mind  acted  quickly.  He 
braced  himself  with  his  hands  against  the  ceiling,  the 
tooth  let  go,  and  fell  sixteen  feet  to  the  brick  floor. 
We  gathered  him  up  with  a  broken  leg  and  arm  and 
carried  him  to  his  home.  Next  day,  when  he  was  just 
able  to  talk,  he  imparted  to  me,  at  the  order  of  the 
superintendent,  the  secrets  of  paper-making,  which 
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I  am  using  to-day,  and,  gentlemen,  I  defy  any  of  you 
to  come  to  our  mill  and  detect  that  we  use  eight  pounds 
ot  lime  to  the  hundred,  and  cook  ten  hours  with  twenty 
pounds  steam  pressure.  And  this  is  how  I  was  initiated 
into  the  order  of  paper  makers,  but  the  other  fellow 
received  the  brands. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  Buffalo  convention 
and  there  saw  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company's 
cost  system  exihibit  can  realize  how  conditions  have 
changed.  I  distinctly  remember  some  years  ago  that 
manufacturers  declined  to  make  public  any  informa- 
tion concerning  their  business,  but  to-day  the  reverse 
is  true  with  the  majority.  Statistics  are  now  compiled 
tor  exchange,  and  competitors  are  reaping  equal  ad- 
vantages. 

Our  cost  system  was  not  elaborate.  The  simple  rule 
was,J'Double  the  price  of  raw  materials  equals  t-^ 
cost.  I  learned  that  many  of  the  old  mills  using 
rags  employed  this  method:  "To  double  the  cost  of  the 
rags  per  pound  add  two  cents  per  pound,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  sum  and  the  selling  price  is  pro- 
fit." These  methods  took  no  account  whatever  of  the 
fluctuation  of  prices  of  supplies  and  labor. 

Those  were  certainly  primitive  cost  systems,  but 
they  were  as  trustworthy  as  those  employed  by  some 
mills  at  the  present  time.  One  large  paper  manufac- 
turing concern  says  they  make  their  paper  as  cheaply 
as  they  can  and  sell  it  for  all  they  can  get,  and  by  their 
books  then  determine  the  cost  and  profit.  As  they 
make  many  grades  of  paper,  and  as  it  Avould  be  impos- 
sible by  this  crude  method  to  determine  the  grade 
upon  which  they  were  making  an  excessive  profit  or 
that  upon  which  they  were  perhaps  losing  money,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  system  is  unfair  to  the  consumer, 
and  to  the  mill  dependent  for  profit  upon  a  particular 
grade  which  is  being  sold  by  this  large  concern  below 
actual  cost. 

Again,  there  are  mills  manufacturing  certain  grades 
of  paper  which  have  what  is  called  "throw-outs." 
These  are  stored  until  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  run  up  in  some  special  grade  of  paper — a  by-pro- 
duct— which  is  sold  regardless  of  the  market  price 
and  thus  the  market  is  disturbed,  and  the  manufac- 
turer relying  upon  a  similar  product  for  his  profit  is 
injured. 

As  employees  share  to  an  extent  in  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  may  be  said  that  selling  below  cost  is 
unfair  alike  to  employee,  consumer  and  competitor. 


SERIOUS  FOREST  FIRES. 

Quebec,  June  19. — Serious  forest  fires  are  reported 
from  the  lower  part  of  Matane  Country.  A  saw  mill 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Boulay,  former  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Rimouski,  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  A  number  of  box  and  flat  cars  and  huge 
quantities  of  lumber  were  also  destroyed.  Reports 
this  evening  say  the  fires  are  still  raging. 


An  easing  up  of  the  ocean  shipipng  situation  is  ex- 
pected about  July  1.  The  inauguration  of  a  ten-day 
schedule  of  sailings  between  Montreal  and  Havre  will 
permit  a  mox'e  extensive  movement  of  commodities  to 
France,  and  the  rates  announced  are  somewhat  lower 
than  those  to  Great  Britain. 


The  latest  project  to  utilize  wood  waste  the,  the  idea 
of  using  sawdust  for  soap. 
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EXPECTS  PERIOD  OF  EXPANSION. 

The  Canadian  industry,  which  is  above  all  others  in 
an  unqualifiedly  strong  position  is  the  pulp  and  paper 
one,  says  the  April  Review  issued  by  McCuaig  Bros. 
&  Co.  Our  favorable  export  position  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  is  of  course,  the  important  feature  at 
the  present  time  in  this  business,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  shipments  abroad  should  not  become 
more  general  once  the  shipping  situation  begins  to  get 
back  to  a  pre-war  basis. 

The  American  market  in  itself  is  an  enormous  one 
and  must  continue  to  grow  as  that  country  increases 
in  population.  It  must  face  the  necessity  of  looking 
more  and  more  to  Canada  for  its  supplies,  as  its  own 
productive  capacity  decreases.  With  this  big  market 
right  at  our  own  door,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
question  but  of  further  development  and  increased 
output. 

Conditions  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme 
for  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  war  conditions  and 
the  price  restrictions  forced  on  the  trade  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  countries.  Fresh  enterprise  has  been 
kept  at  a  low  level  but  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, steps  are  now  on  foot  in  several  directions  to 
increase  production  and  once  financial  conditions  are 
suitable  for  the  incorporation  of  new  companies,  there 
should  be  a  period  of  great  expansion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  year's  exports  of 
pulp  and  paper  as  well  as  of  unmanufactured  wood 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  over  1917 
of  any  of  the  leading  groups  of  commodities,  which 
figure  prominently  in  the  country's  export  trade.  Pulp 
and  paper  rose  24.09  per  cent.,  and  manufactured  wood 
25.1  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  latter  it  may  be 
observed  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  about  the 
manufacture  of  more  of  our  raw  materials  before 
their  exportation. 


The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  electric  power  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  as  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industrial  enterprises  is  indicated  by  the 
announcement  that  further  large  water  power  under- 
takings will  soon  be  established  on  the  St.  Maurice 
Eiver. 

The  increased  power  made  possible  at  the  various 
sites  on  this  river  by  the  La  Loutre  reservoir,  the 
largest  but  one,  in  the  world,  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
prospective  power  users.  It  is  estimated  that  the  con- 
served water  thus  made  available  represents  a  total 
increase  of  over  500,000  h.p. 

The  new  development  is  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  which  has 
two  sites  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  known  as 
Les  Forges  and  La  Gabelle.  The  intention  is  to  com- 
bine these  two  sites,  giving  a  total  effective  head  of 
33  feet,  while  the  regulated  flow  from  the  La  Loutre 
reservoir  increases  the  power  now  available  at  this  site 
by  20,000  h.p.,  making  a  total  production  of  42,000  h.p. 

Another  proposition  reported  in  this  connection  is 
the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant,  using  the 
combined  sites  of  La  Gabelle  and  Les  Gres,  the  latter 
site  being  controlled  by  the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power 
Company.  The  Shawinigan  Co.  will  carry  out  the 
development,  and  supply  hydro-electric  power  to  the 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Company  under  a  special  contract. 


VANCOUVER  SYMPATHETIC  STRIKE. 

Vancouver,  June  13.  —  Owing  to  the  persigtent 
rumors  which  liad  been  circulating  for  some  time  past 
regarding  a  sympathetic  strike  to  take  place  the  first 
of  June,  practically  all  the  pulp  manufacturing  plant* 
on  the  British  Columbia  Coast  laid  in  supplies  of  all 
kinds  sufficient  to  last  them  for  several  weeks.  The 
result  has  been  that,  although  there  has  been  more 
or  less  inconvenience,  real  suffering  has  not  been  oc- 
casioned from  the  strike  which  is  now  taking  place  in 
Vancouver. 

Thursday  night,  J\me  12,  two  passenger  boats  sailed 

for  northern  B.  C.  ports  carrying  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  and  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  differ- 
ent plants  along  the  Coast. 

The  finished  product  from  Ocean  Falls  is  being 
shipped  as  usual  as  the  most  of  this  stuff  is  handled 
by  U.  S.  steamers  which  touch  at  that  point.  This  also 
applies  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  product  from  Powell 
River.  Taking  it  all  in  all  there  is  only  a  nominal 
amount  of  inconvenience  caused  by  the  strike  of  the 
steamship  companies. 


THE  WHALEN  GO'S  NEW  OFFICIALS. 

Since  Sir  George  Bury  arrived  in  Vancouver  to  take 
active  management  of  the  Whalen  Co.,  he  has  made 
the  following  appointments :  Mr.  Henning  Helin  to  the 
position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  company  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver.  Mr.  Helin  assumed  his 
duties  on  Monday,  June  9th. 

Mr.  Helin  is  considered  one  of  the  best  technical 
men  in  the  pulp  industry.  Besides  having  served  as 
technical  director  for  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Helin  is  connected  with  Fibre  Processes. 
Inc.,  and  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Davis  is  superintendent  of  logging  opera- 
tions with  headquarters  at  Vancouver.  Mr.  Davis  as- 
sumed his  position  on  Monday,  June  16th.  The  Davis 
raft  is  largely  used  by  the  company. 

Sir  George  Bury  is  now  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  company's  properties  along  the  Coast.  He  will 
return  to  Vancouver  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  WAR  USES  OF  PULP 
AND  PAPER. 

There  is  npw  in  the  rooms  of  the  News  Print  Serv-ice 
Bureau,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City,  a  collection 
of  over  160  articles  illustrating  the  war  uses  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  is 
the  exhibit  referred  to  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Durgin  at 
the  meeting  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  on  May 
13,  1919,  and  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, June  12  and  19. 

The  exhibit  includes  paper  made  for  use  in  gas 
masks,  TNT  and  powder  containers,  airplane  wings, 
cartridge  boxes,  machine  gun  belts,  hospital  supplies 
and  a  very  large  number  of  paper  textiles  and  fabrics 
of  both  Scandinavian  and  German  manufacture. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  and  will  be  available  at  this 
address  in  New  York  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

All  who  are  interested  in  it  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  the  exhibit  at  their  earliest  convenience. 


PHILIPPINE  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

Eecent  statistics  concerning  the  imports  of  paper 
and  manufactures  of  paper  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  year  1918  show  that  they  were  valued  at 
$3,688,982. 
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PAPER  MEN  VISIT  HOME  OF  "BUFLOVAK." 

Opportunity  for  technical  and  scientific  observa- 
tion was  never  more  happily  combined  with  delight- 
ful hospitality  than  on  the  afternoon  of  June  13th, 
when  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  open- 
ed its  large  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  drying, 
evaporating  and  chemical  machinery  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
The  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry;  with  guests  from  Can- 
ada assembled  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Members  of  the  Association,  though  generally  fam- 
iliar with  the  application  of  the  company's  products 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  field,  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  great  variety  of  chemical  machinery  shown  in 
all  processes  of  manufacture,  and  displayed  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  design,  construction  and  adaptability.  The  com- 
pany has  not  rested  its  policy  on  the  mere  production 
of  machinery;  it  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in 
the  industrial  world  by  equipping  and  developing  de- 
partments for  scientifically  adapting  its  machinery  to 
the  needs  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  country,  and 
this  feature  of  the  organization  aroused  an  unusual 
interest  among  the  delegates. 

To  assist  the  visitors  in  going  through  the  plant,  a 
souvenir  booklet  has  been  prepared,  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  the  plant  and  some  of  the  apparatus 
under  construction.  Dryers,  condensers,  evaporators, 
hammers  and  crystallizers  awaiting  shipment  were  in- 
spected, delegates  entered  the  machine  shop,  which 
is  so  completely  equipped  for  the  machining  and  as- 
sembling of  the  heaviest  chemical  and  drying  machin- 
ery. 

A  large  vacuum  drum  dryer  having  a  drum  5'  in  dia. 
and  12'  long  being  assembled  on  the  floor  of"  the 
shop  was  an  immediate  and  carefully  studied  attrac- 
tion. These  dryers  are  used  for  drying  sulphite  li- 
quors, securing  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  a 
by-product  that  can  be  converted  to  many  useful  and 
profitable  purposes.  These  dryers  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuous operation,  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  lbs. 
of  dry  sulphite  waste  per  hour.  They  are  built  in 
various  sizes,  of  which  the  dryer  nearing  completion 
was  the  largest  type.    This  type  of  dryer  has  render- 
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Cutting  off  Riser  from  a  large  drum  casting. 


ed  the  unique  service  of  enabling  pulp  mills  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  prohibiting  the  pollution  of  streams 
at  an  actual  profit,  for  the  cost  of  drying  is  extreme- 
ly low,  and  the  marketable  uses  of  the  dry  waste  in- 
creasingly numerous. 

The  members  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  in  the 
shop  the  machining  and  assembly  of  evaporators,  re- 
torts, shelf  dryers,  flaking  machines,  condensers, 
vacuum  pumps,  receivers,  crystallizers,  etc.  In  the 
foundry  the  visitors  witnessed  the  pouring  of  many 
large  castings. 

Connected  with  the  Research  Department,  are  the 
mechanical  testing  laboratories  in  which  are  set  up 
working  units  of  various  apparatus  for  making  prac- 
tical tests  and  demonstrations  on  customers'  ma- 
terials to  determine  the  apparatus  best  adapted  to 
their  products.  Of  particular  moment  to  the  dele- 
gates was  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  evapora- 
tion and  drying  of  sulphite  waste,  the  first  operation 
by  the  Rapid  Circulation  Type  Evaporator,  and  the 
latter  by  a  small  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer. 


Typical  Foundry  Scene.  This  shows  how  castings  Vacuum  Drum  Dryer.  The  size  used  in  the  Re- 
are  poured  on  end  with  larger  risers  so  as  to  produce  search  Laboratories  for  demonstrating  the  drying 
a  dense  homogenous  metal  in  the  easting.  of  sulphite  waste  and  other  products. 


OOli  I'll.  I'    A  N  I)    1'  A  1' 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

GEOIiGE  FKEDERICK  WHALEN. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry  in  British  Columbia  readers  of  the  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  more  intimately  one  of  the  men  who  has 
been  active  in  the  growth  of  one  of  the  largest  pulp 
and  paper  organizations  in  Canada. 

George  Whalen  is  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
which  is  incorporated  at  $13,500,000  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  timber  products.  Their  office  is 
in  the  Merchants'  Bank  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

George  Whalen,  as  he  is  more  usually  called,  was 
born  at  Fort  William,  Ontario,  November  13th,  1880, 
being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Alice  Whalen,  and  the 
brother  of  James  Whalen,  who  is  President  of  the 
concern.  Mr.  Whalen  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Port  Arthur,  and  on  graduation  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Ontario  Bank  of  that  place.  For 


two  years  he  served  as  clerk  in  the  timber  camps  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  in  1902  undertook  the  business  of 
contractor  for  taking  out  timber.  After  seven  years' 
experience  in  this  very  essential  department  of  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Manager  in  charge  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the  sulphite  mill  at  Mill  Creek,  B.C.  Mr.  Whalen 
filled  this  position  from  1909  to  1917,  when  the 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  was  organized,  and 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Besides  having  the  oversight  of  the  mills  at  Mill 
Creek,  Port  Alice  and  Swanson  Bay,  Mr.  Whalen  has 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  to  occupy  his  attention. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Geraldine  Doran,  of  Kingston, 
Ont.  lie  is  a  member  of  several  clubs  in  Vancouver, 
and  especially  enjoys  out-door  sports. 


Spanish  River  issues  are  in  process  of  being  co- 
ordinated so  as  to  eliminate  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 
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FOREST  FIRES  RAVAGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

St.  John,  N.l;.,  June  21. — (Joritiriucd  fine  weather 
throughout  the  province  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  month  or  two  has  made  the  outdoor  world  attrac- 
tive, but  it  also  has  made  the  country  dangerously 
dry,  with  the  inevitable  toll  of  forest  fires  as  a  result. 
Just  as  new  fires  were  springing  up  in  all  directions 
a  short  time  ago,  a  providentially  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  averted  the  danger,  but  everything  was  so  dry 
that  the  destruction  of  a  big  lumber  mill  and  its  sup- 
plies of  lumber  occurred  during  the  rainstorm.  Since 
then  dry  weather  has  given  the  fires  another  oppor- 
tunity. The  most  serious  was  at  Kedgewick,  where 
an  entire  village  was  wiped  out,  leaving  many  home- 
less people  and  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  .$2.')0,000. 
14  Mills  Wiped  Out. 

In  recent  weeks  no  less  than  fourteen  lumber  mills 
have  been  destroj-ed  by  fire,  mostly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province.  The  annual  occurrence  of  these 
fires,  with  the  great  loss  not  only  in  buildings  and 
goods,  but  in  the  srtanding  timber  swept  by  the  forest 
fires,  shows  how  necessary  is  the  policy  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Mines  and  Lands  which  has  been 
devoting  more  time  and  money  to  safeguarding  the 
greatest  provincial  asset  by  the  developiment  of  the  for- 
est protection  service. 

The  recent  decision  that  the  government  railways 
should  be  required  to  observe  the  same  safeguards 
against  the  spreading  of  fire  that  have  been  required 
of  privately  owned  roads,  was  a  notable  victory  for 
the  province  and  will  play  an  important  part  in  les- 
•sening  the  fire  risk. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FOREST  FIRES. 

St.  John's  Nfld.,  June  17. — Forest  fires  in  various 
sections  of  Newfoundland  have  destroyed  valuable 
tracts  and  threatened  isolated  settlements  during  the 
past  week.  Eeports  received  to-day  indicate  that  rain- 
storms have  probably  extinguished  most  of  the  fires, 
but  it  will  be  several  days  before  the  extent  of  dam- 
age to  settlements  can  be  learned. 


FRASER  VALLEY  WANTS  PULP  MILL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Greater  Vancouver 
and  Lower  Mainland  Bureau,  which  was  held  at  the 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  recently,  the  erection  of  a 
pulp  mill  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  in  which  will  be  used 
a  large  amount  of  small  standing  timber,  was  proposed 
as  well  as  the  seeding  down  of  the  logged-off  lands 
in  the  valley.  A  number  of  enterprising  citizens  have 
been  making  inquiries  about  pulp  manufacture,  and 
the  information  which  they  have  received,  has  been 
most  promising.  They  have  found  that  pulp  wood 
sells  in  the  east  from  $8  to  $14  a  cord.  and.  after  mak- 
ing all  necessary  allowances,  the  corresponding  price 
in  British  Columbia  would  be  a  profitable  one.  By 
different  processes  it  is  now  possible  to  convert  any  of 
the  varieties  of  wood  growing  in  the  valley  into  pulp. 
The  sulphite  and  mechanical  process  is  useful  for 
spruce  and  hemlock,  the  soda  process  for  alder  and 
other  hardwoods,  while  the  sulphate  process  will  han- 
dle practically  everything.  Power  and  transportation 
are  both  plentiful  and  cheap,  which  would  mean  that 
a  company  could  be  started  on  low  capitalization.  The 
Forestry  Department  at  Ottawa  will  be  urged  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  Fraser  Valley  and  report  de- 
finitely on  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition  in  all  its 
phases. 
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A  deterinined  fight  is  being  made  by  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  against  the  Arnold  bill,  recently  passed 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate,  which  imposes  increases 
in  the  income  taxes  to  be  paid  by  corporations  by 
several  hundred  per  cent.  Paper  manufacturers  are 
actively  engaging  in  the  fight  against  the  measure 
which  representatives  of  manufacturers'  organizations 
say  provides  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  that  is  almost 

confiscatory.  .  ,     n  ^i,  -d 

Through  a  statement  from  the  officials  of  the  i^ryaiit 
Paper  Company  announcing  that  a  ten  per  cent,  pay 
increase  had  been  authorized  to  its  employees,  it  be- 
came known  that  wage  readjustments  affecting  prac- 
tically all  of  the  paper  workers  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich- 
io'an  will  soon  be  in  force.  No  such  sweeping  advance 
in  pay  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  indus- 
trial Kalamazoo.  Employees  in  the  mill  of  the  Bryant 
Company  say  that  the  raise  came  voluntarily  and 
without' anv  solicitation  on  their  part.  In  all  over 
4  000  paper  workers  in  Kalamazoo  will  be  attectecL 
The  concerns  who  are  expected  to  follow  the  lead  ot 
the  Bryant  Company  in  making  wage  readjustments 
are  •  The  King  Paper  Company,  the  Kalamazoo  Paper 
Company,  the  Rex  Paper  Company,  the  Kalamazoo 
Yeoetable  Parchment  Company,  the  Monarch  Paper 
Company,  the  Hawthorne  Paper  Company,  the  Stand- 
ard Paper  Company  and  the  Western  Board  and  Paper 
Companv  The  increase  ajinounced  by  the  Bryant 
CompanV  is  40  cents  a  day  for  male  employees  and  25 
cents  a*^day  for  female  employees. 

A  discoverv  that  is  likely  to  help  reduce  the  price 
of  paper  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  experiments  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  demonstrating  that  second  cut  cotton  Im- 
ters  may  be  made  into  high  grade  book,  writing  and 
blotting  papers.    It  is  said  to  have  been  practical  y 
shown  that  paper  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply 
from  the  raw  material  than  from  wood.  The  laboratory 
is  now  endeavoring  to  bring  the  discovery  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  and  of  the  producing 
cotton  seed  oil  mills.    Commercial  pulp  m  trials  and 
paper  runs  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
indicate  that  the  second  cut  linters  and  hull  shav- 
ings can  be  pulped  with  decidedly  less  chemical  and 
bleach  consumption  than  wood,  and  that  they  are  well 
suited  for  the  production  of  high  grade  papers.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  statement  says  that  there 
is  available  for  peace  time  requirements  of  the  coun- 
tr\'  a  supply  of  over  700,000  bales  for  other  uses  than 
for  which  cotton  liners  were  used  in  the  past.  This 
corresponds  to  a  production  of  175.000  tons  per  year, 
equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  600  tons  of  raw  ma- 
terials per  day.   That  the  paper  industry  could  absorb 
such  a  large  tonnage  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1918 
there  were  produced  849,000  tons  of  bok  paper  and 
268,000  tons  of  fine  paper. 

Appearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress"  last  week.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Harty,  former 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  declared 
in  testimonv  at  the  dye  hearing  that  it  is  his  belief 
that  German  dyes  are  about  to  be  poured  into  the 
United  States  under  guise  of  being  the  product  of 


neutral  countries.  "A  movement  to  get  German  dyes 
into  this  country  is  now  under  way,"  Dr.  Harty  told 
the  committee.  "The  flood  is  about  on  us.  When 
the  president  issues  the  proclamation  of  peace,  if  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  the  licensing  plan  into  law,  there 
will  be  nothing  between  us  and  the  flood  of  German 
and  other  dyes.  The  only  thing  standing  between  us 
and  this  flood  is  this  committee,  and  unless  you  enact 
protecting  legislation  quickly  Ave  will  have  no  pro- 
tection. A  licensing  system  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  development  of  an  American  dye  and  coal  tar  chem- 
ical industry."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  among  dye  manu- 
facturers that  they  had  won  their  case  and  that  the 
proposed  import  licensing  plan  would  be  put  into  law. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  the  present  average  wage  of  550,000 
workers  in  1648  New  York  State  factories  is  $22.23 
a  week,  or  12  cents  more  than  in  April  of  this  year. 
Wages  are  shown  to  have  increased  75  per  cent,  since 
May,  1915. 


WELL  KNOWN  PAPER  MACHINE  MAKER  DEAD. 

Richard  Carlisle  Tefft,  President  of  The  Sandy  Hill 
Iron  &  Brass  Works,  died  June  17th,  at  his  summer 
home  at  Cleverdale,  on  Lake  George,  N.Y.  Mr.  Tefft 
was  58  years  old,  and  had  been  president  of  the 
above  corporation  for  the  past  12  years. 


ORDER?  ONE  RATE  ON  PAPER. 

Freight  rates  on  paper  throughout  trunk-line  terri- 
tory must  be  revised  to  make  them  conform  to  a  defin- 
ite and  uniform  basis,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission declared  in  deeidins:  the  case  brought  by  the 
Michigan  Paner  Mills  Traffic  Association  against  the 
New  York  Central  and  other  railroads  seeking  re- 
moval of  alleged  discrimination. 

Defendants  are  allowed  forty-five  days  to  propose 
a  revised  schedule  that  will  eliminate  the  inequalities 
disclosed  by  the  evidence. 

"It  is  definitely  esitablished, "  the  commission  said, 
"that  many  of  the  rates  on  paper  in  the  East  have  been 
made  by  the  carriers  largely  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mittins'  mills  on  their  lines  to  eoimpete  in  certain  mar- 
kets with  other  mills  more  favorably  located." 


REDUCE  OCEAN  FREIGHTS. 

New  York,  June  19. — The  announcement  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  of  a  further  reduction 
in  ocean  freight  rates,  was  received  in  the  quarters 
■^vhere  the  new  rates  Avill  apply  with  considerable  satis- 
faction. In  other  shipping  quarters  there  was  some 
criticism  of  the  announcement  as  there  has  been  a 
"•rowing  feeling  that  the  board  should  not  touch  the 
rate  question. 

This  has  been  suggested  by  many  shipowner.^;  as 
one  of  the  conditions  Avhich  the  Government  ought  to 
'eliminate  in  framing  its  future  shipping  policy.  Some 
of  the  shipowners  have  alreadv  sugsested  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  allowed  to  rule  in 
this  instance. 
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Technical  Section 


DISCUSS  MILL  LABORATORY. 

The  conii)lctc  prin1(Ml  program  for  the  suniiiier 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  will  be  sent  out  by 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  entire  expense,  by  boat 
from  Montreal  to  Chicoutimi  and  return,  will  be 
$26.75,  and  from  Quebec  .$15.75.    This  includes  berth 

and  meals.  i       ^  x 

Payment  should  be  by  money  order,  made  out  to 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary's  office  as  early  as  possible,  to  insure  sat- 
isfactory accommodation. 

The  pro<>;ram  of  business  which  will  be  carried  out 
durinfi  the"  trip  up  the  Saguenay,  will  include  a  pa- 
per on  the  Mill  Laboratory— cost  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  another  on  Export  Packing.  The  papers 
will  serve  primarily  as  targets  to  shoot  at  m  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr  Dawe  sails  on  Saturday  on  the  "Canada."  The 
office  will  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Beck  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Detection  of  soda  and  sulphite  wood  pulps  in 
paper.  R.  Wasieky  (Papierfabrikant,  1918,  16,  212- 
213)  J.S.C.I.,  Vol.  38,  No.  5.— Pieces  of  the  paper  to 
be  examined  are  boiled  up  once  with  a  0.2  per  cent 
aqueous  solution  of  gentian  violet,  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  liquid  for  2  minutes,  rinsed  with  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  steeped  for  two  minutes  in  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  containing  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  are  subsequently  washed  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
95  per  cent  alcohol,  which  is  renewed  once,  and  fin- 
ally wa.shed  in  water.  Papers  made  of  pure  soda  wood 
pulp  lose  the  color  entirely,  whereas  sulphite  papers 
are  stained  a  deep  violet.  Papers  of  mixed  composi- 
tion may  be  analyzed  with  an  accuracy  of  about  o 
per  cent,  by  comparing  them  with  known  standards. 
— D  E  S 

B-4  The  uses  of  wood.  Wooden  furniture  and  the 
place  it  fills.  Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Dec,  1918,  p. 
731  —-Review  of  furniture's  place  in  human  progress. 
Furniture  represents  the  fourth  largest  wood-using 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  total  annual  de- 
mand for  wood  in  this  line  approximating  950,000,000 
feet.  Comparative  use  of  hardwoods  and  softwoods, 
and  of  native  and  foreign  timbers.  Use  of  veneers.— 
C  L. 

B-4  England's  forests  sacrificed  to  war.  Can.  For. 
Journal,  Aug.,  1918,  p.  1827.— Describes  forestry  op- 
erations in  England. — ^^C.  L. 

B-4.  Some  uses  and  abuses  of  our  forests.  Chas  E. 
Chidsey,  Amer.  Lbrman.,  Oct.  12,  1918,  p.  .52.— Dis- 
cusses some  aspects  of  the  utilization  of  waste  ma- 
terial from  logging  operations;  early  attempts  at  pa- 
per making;  manufacture  of  charcoal,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine; wood  preservatives. — C.  L. 

B-9.  Great  timber  wealth  of  South  America.  H.  N. 
Whitford,  Can.  For.  J.,  Aug.,  1919,  p.  1833.— Forest 
resources  of  Brazil.  The  Amazon  forest  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  reserve  forest  of  the  world. 
There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 
many  more  thousands  that  are  driveable. — C.  L. 


B-0.  French  requirements  of  common  woods  and 
her  colonial  resources.  (Les  besoins  de  la  France  en 
bois  communs  et  les  ressources  de  nos  forets  colon- 
iales.)  K.  Ij.  Le  fienio  Civil,  tliroufrh  Lo  Papier.  22, 
p.  100,  1919. — (The  French  forest  areas  have  been 
very  seriously  damaged  by  the  war:  600,000  hectares 
(1  hectare  =  about  2i/^  acres),  have  been  practically 
wiped  out,  and  the  remainder  worked  in  a  destruc- 
tive manner  owing  to  the  stress  of  circumstances, 
which  demanded  speed  at  all  costs.  The  French  col- 
onies can  supply  woods  of  every  description,  suit- 
able for  all  purposes,  and  the  forest  areas  Cincluding 
those  of  Kamerun)  are  nearly  100  million  hectares.  A 
survey  and  classification  of  these  resources  has  been 
started,  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  completion.  Means 
are  being  taken  to  begin  working  these  forests  ac- 
cording to  the  most  modern  methods,  using  narrow 
gauge  railways  and  tanks  (which  originated  in  South 
America  for  this  kind  of  work). — A.  P.-C. 

C-8.   Apparatus   for  the  preparation   of  bamboo 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  paper  pulp.  (Appareil 
pour  la  preparation  du  bambou  et  autres  matieres  du 
meme  genre,  en  vne  d'en  extraire  de  la  pate  a  pa- 
pier.)   French  patent  No.  489,701,  granted  to  J.  L. 
Jardine,  England,  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  123,  1919.  The 
patent  covers  an  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
bamboo  and  other  substances  of  a  like  nature  which 
are  to  be  converted  into  paper  pulp,  which  comprises 
the  following  parts:  means  for  carrying  the  stems 
through  one  or  several  pairs  of  crushers;  a  plow- 
shaped  device  which  splits  the  crushed  stems  into  two 
parts ;  a  series  of  pairs  of  cru.shing  and  disintegrating 
rolls  through  which  the  split  stems  are  passed :  means 
for  cutting  the  stems  into  pieces  of  suitable  length 
when  they  have   passed   through    the    last  crusher: 
and  means  for  operating  the  various  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus.   One  or  more  of  the  following  parts  may  be 
added:  (a)  a  brushing  device  composed  of  one  or  more 
brushing  cylinders  having  the  brushes    inside ;  (b) 
pairs  of  grooved  rolls,  the  width  of  the  rolls  being 
such  as  to  admit  the  stems  and  the  depth  such  that 
the  latter  are  crushed  longitudinally:   (c)   a  plow- 
shaped  device  comprising  on  the  one  hand  a  knife 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  crusher  rolls  and  half-way 
between  the  grooves,  on  the  other  several  pieces  of 
an  inverted  U-shape :  (d)  pairs  of  crushing  and  di.s- 
integrating  rolls,  each  pair  containing  a  smooth  and 
a  grooved  roll,  the  position  of  the  rolls  being  reversed 
in  each  successive  pair. — A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  High-grade  (sulphite)  paper  pulp.  T.  ]\raru- 
zawa.  Jap.,  31,941,  Dec.  24,  1917.— The  sulphite  liquor 
used  consists  of  1.5-3  grams  molecule  of  NH.HSO,. 
and  1  gram  molecule  of  H.SO^.  It  is  prepared  by  in- 
trodiK'in<r  SO.,  gas  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  NIL. 
fNn,)2C0,.  The  finely  cru.shed  initial  material  with 
2-5  times  its  weight  of  the  specified  solution,  is  charg- 
ed into  a  digester  and  heated  by  .steam,  directly  or 
indirectly  applied.  Tlie  solution  contains  2.5-6  .'sul- 
fite as  SO.,.  It  is  heated  at  about  100°  for  2-3  hours, 
then  at  130°  for  8-10  hours,  or  at  140°  for  4-5  hours, 
or  at  150°  for  2-3  hours,  or  for  160°  for  1-1.5  hours.— 
(Chem.  Abs.) 

E-4.  Pulp  for  use  in  manufacturing  a  stout  paper. 
T.  Maruzawa.    Jap.  addition,  31,941,  Dec.  24,  1917. 
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Geo.  Carrutliers,  "Charlie"  Rhodes  (alias  Dusty), 
and  Joe  Brennan,  looking  into  a  Pieree-Arrow  engine. 


—A  bisulfite  liquor  is  prepared  consisting  of  1  gram 
of  NH^HSOg,  and  0.3  grams-molecule  of  soluble  sul- 
fite such  as  normal  NH^,  K,  Na,  or  Mg  sulfite.  The 
liquors  are  made  by  passing  SO.,  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  NH3,  (NHJ  2OO3,  or  basic  NH„  K,  Na, 
or  Mg  sulfite  or  carbonate  may  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  NH^HSOg.  Wood  chips,  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel,  are  heated  to  110°  for  2-3  hours,  and  the  liquor 
is  passed  through  them  2  to  5  times.  The  tempera- 
ture is  then  raised  to  180°.  The  specified  liquor  con- 
tained 2.5-5  per  cent  SO,. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

E-0.  Discolored  pulp.  W.  A.  MeCubbin.  Pulp  & 
Paper,  17,  No.  20,  p.  461  (1919.)— The  cause  of  poor 
color  in  sulphite  pulp  was  traced  in  one  instance  to 
a  fungus  growth  in  the  sap-wood. — R.  C. 

F-0.  Soda  pulp  manufacture.  E.  Sutermeister.  Pulp 
&  Paper,  17,  No.  13,  p.  309  (1919).— From  vertical  di- 
gesters the  charge  is  blown  under  full  working  pres- 
sure into  steam  separators,  which  act  on  the  centri- 
fuge principle.  Attempts  to  use  the  steam  so  wasted 
have  not  been  successful.  From  the  separators  the 
stock  goes  to  washing  pits  where  it  is  continuously 
washed,  using  first  weak  black  liquor,  then  pure 
water.  Washings  above  about  5°  Be  are  sent  to  the 
recovery  plant,  while  those  Aveaker  are  used  to  wash 
other  cooks.  Delays  in  washing  greatly  increase 
bleach  consumption.  Sometimes  the  color  of  the  wash 
liquor  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  the 
washing.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  materials 
contained,  by-product  utilization  of  black  liquor  is 
not  yet  successful. — R.  C. 


r 


At  Beaver  Board  mill.  Dan  Daverin  and  T.  A.  Wel- 
don  in  foreground — and  shirt  sleeves. 


Arrival  at  Thorold.  H.  P.  Carruth,  past  president 
T.  A.  P.  P.  I.,  passing  corner.  J.  Stadler,  chairman 
Technical  Section,  the  man  with  the  altitude. 

M-0.  A  combined  CO.,  and  flue-gas  temperature  re- 
corder. (Pertes  de  chaleur  dans  les  cheminees).  La 

Metallurgie,  through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  117,  1919.— In 
this  new  apparatus,  due  to  Mr.  Chopin,  the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  air  going  in  and  coming 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  percentage  of  COo  in  the 
flue-gases  are  measured  by  electric  currents  whose 
strength  depends  on  these  2  variables.  The  currents 
are  produced  by  thermo-electric  couples.  Use  is  made 
of  the  difference  in  resistance  of  equivalent  solutions 
of  NaOH  and  NaoCOg.  The  accuracy  is  sufficient  for 
industrial  purposes. — A.  P.-C. 

P-0.  Safety  for  the  household.  VI.  Hazards  arising 
from  the  use  of  chemicals.  Bur.  Standards,  circ.  75, 
p.  109-17  (1918). — This  circular  discusses,  first,  the 
dangers  from  materials  in  common  use  without 
thought  of  risk,  since  they  in  themselves  are  harm- 
less, and  in  some  cases  are  necessary  for  existence. 
The  contamination  of  the  water  supply  by  means  of 
Pb  or  bacteria  or  the  formation  of  ptomaines  in  food 
are  examples.  It  then  considers  the  dangers  from 
materials  of  unknown  or  not  generally  known  pro- 
perties, and  composition  in  more  or  less  restricted 
use,  such  as  the  use  of  rodent  poisons,  disinfecting 
and  fumigating  materials,  or  the  careless  storage  or 
use  of  dangerous  chemicals  such  as  caustic  soda  or 
corrosive  sublimate. —  (Chem.  Abs.) 

R-5.  Paper  and  paper  stock  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States.  —The  Paper  Mill.  42,  No.  16,  p.  23, 
(1919).— R.  C. 


Nu,  this  Ls  nut  Mutt  and  Jeff.  It  is  T.  J.  Keenan 
and  P.  Byrne. 
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Fire  broke  out  in  a  pile  of  papers  on  tlie  roof  of  the 
l)uildiiif,'  of  the  Gibson  Printing?  ("o.,  Richmond  St., 
Toronto,  recently,  but  was  extinfjuished  before  any 
large  amount  of  damage  was  done. 

Buntin,  Reid  Co.,  wholesale  paper  dealers,  Toronto, 
have  adopted  the  most  modern  means  of  delivery, 
and  have  purchased  a  ton  and  a  half  motor  truck. 

The  many  friends  of  Fred  Maughan,  of  P>arber-El- 
lis.  Limited,  Toronto,  will  symi)atliize  with  him  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  W.  Maughan,  which  occur- 
red recently  at  Port  Carling,  Muskoka,  in  his  71st 
year.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  To- 
ronto Assessment  Department,  and  was  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  wife  of  J.  F.  Ellis,  of  Barber-Ellis,  and 
President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Book  Publishers  Sec- 
tion of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  held  recently, 
Henry  Brophy  was  elected  Chairman;  George  J.  Mc- 
Leod,  Vice-Chairman,  and  F.  G.  Morley,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  is  composed 
of  Thomas  Allen,  S.  B.  Gundy,  I).  T.  McAinsh,  J.  Mc- 
Clelland and  Frank  Wise. 

R.  D.  Warren,  who  for  twelve  years  was  business 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Baptist,  Toronto,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been  editor  of  the  Pioneer,  the 
organ  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  has  been  appointed 
denomi)iational  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
will  still  retain  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  publi- 
cation committee  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  Domin- 
ion Alliance. 

William  L.  Argue,  circulation  manager  of  the  To- 
ronto Star,  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  Managers  Association,  which 
held  its  21st  annual  meeting  in  liuffalo  last  week.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  will 
be  begun  at  the  large  plant  of  the  Brunuer-Mond  Co. 
at  Amherstburg,  Ont.  The  plant  has  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  million  dollars,  and  when  in 
full  blast  will  employ  some  five  hundred  men.  The 
protection  guaranteed  to  soda  ash  manufacturers  by 
the  Federal  Parliament  is  declared  to  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  production  on  a  capacity  scale. 

George  R.  Gray,  who  for  many  years  has  been  man- 
ager of  Avoods  operations  of  the  Spanish  River  Pi;lp 
and  Paper  Mills,  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste. 
^larie,  has  been  elected  a  directer  of  the  company  in 
succession  of  the  late  Benj.  Tooke,  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
Gray  is  well  known  in  pulp  and  paper  circles. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Credit 
Men's  Association,  which  was  held  in  Toronto  last 
week,  A.  G.  Parker,  secretary-treasurer  of  W.  J.  Gage 
&  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturing  stationers  and  pub- 
lishers, Toronto,  was  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

London  Shipping  Containers,  Limited,  of  London. 
Ont.,  who  recently  obtained  a  provincial  charter, 
have  suc!ceeded  the  London  Shipjiing  Container  Co.. 
who  manufacture  corrugated  ancl  fibre  containers,  as 
well  as  paper  barrels  and  pails.   Their  plant  is  located 


at  the  corner  of  Rectory  St.  and  Grand  Trunk  tracks 
in  London,  and  Thomas  H.  Lacey,  is  the  President  of 
the  company,  the  other  members  of  which  are  G.  W. 
Stephenson  and  R.  L.  Stephenson. 

W.  II.  Sherriff,  of  the  Ilodge-Sheriff  Paper  (,'o., 
Toronto,  recently  returned  from  an  extended  busines.s 
trip  throughout  the  (Canadian  Western  provinces,  in 
the  interest  of  the  firm. 

A.  P.  Co.stigane,  secretary  and  safety  engineer  of 
tlie  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Associa- 
tion, Toronto,  left  this  week  on  an  extended  tour  of 
the  paper  mills  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  On- 
tario, where  Safety  rallies  will  be  held.  Mr.  Costi- 
gane  will  visit  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Port  Arthur,  Dryden  and  Fort  Frances.  Two 
safety  film  pictures  entitled  "The  House  that  Jack 
Built,"  and  "Careless  America,"  which  have  kindly 
been  loaned  by  the  National  Safety  Council  of  Am- 
erica, will  be  shown. 

E.  A.  Crippen,  of  Toronto,  who  represents  several 
leading  American  paper  mills,  has  purcha.sed  a  fine 
bungalow  at  4  Wellwood  Ave.,  Toronto,  and  has 
moved  into  his  new  home. 

Another  trade  pid)lication  has  been  lauiu-hed  in 
Toronto  in  the  Phonograph  Journal  of  Canada,  which 
is  published  by  the  Fullerton  Publishing  Co.,  66-68 
West  Dundas  St.  The  Journal  will  be  issued  month- 
ly, and  the  initial  edition  is  a  very  creditable  produc- 
tion. 

(ieorge  E.  Challes,  sales  inanager  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  .sold  his  home  at  249  Rus- 
holme  Road,  Toronto,  where  he  has  resided  for  many 
years,  and,  along  with  Mrs.  Challes  and  family,  has 
taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Elliott,  Toronto,  for 
the  summer. 

It  is  announced  that  there  will  not  likely  be  any 
reorganization  of  the  officers  of  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Mills,  of  which  the  late  W.  P.  Gundy,  of  Toronto,  was 
President,  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  other 
officers  of  the  company  Avill  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  mills.  The  company  is  very  busy  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  orders  ahead  for  several  weeks. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co..  Lim- 
ited, which  was  held  in  Toronto  last  wek,  S.  J.  Moore 
was  re-elected  president  and  the  old  board  of  direc- 
tors was  reappointed  for  the  coming  year. 


William  Cairuie,  who  has  been  boss  finisher  at  the 
Jonquiere  Mill  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  a 
small  dance  was  held  in  his  honor  and  John  Ball,  on 
behalf  of  his  friends,  presented  Mr.  Cairnie  with  a 
handsome  travelling  bag. 

The  Labor  Gazette  says  the  one  pulp  and  paper 
mill  strike  in  April  resulted  in  a  loss  of  1.980  days' 
work  by  180  employees  at  Fairville  (St.  John),  X.B. 
We  wonder  if  anybody  got  anv  good  out  of  it. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  June  23. — Business  with  the  paper  mills 
continues  good  and  the  jobbers  have  the  same  reports 
to  make  for  the  past  month.  Some  declare  they  have 
never  done  as  large  a  turnover  as  in  June  during  the 
past  three  or  four  w^eeks.  Deliveries  have  been  par- 
ticularly good  and  things  are  moving  along  satisfac- 
torily. The  strength  of  paper  stocks  on  the  stock 
markets  is  a  good  indication  of  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustrj"  and  the  lead  of  the  Laurentide  has  been  fol- 
lowed- by  other  companies.  There  is  every  indication 
that  shipping  facilities  will  improve  from  this  out  and 
the  feeling  is  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  export  business. 
Wliile  carriage  rates  are  still  very  high  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  reduction.  With  each  succeeding 
week  it  is  reported  that  more  and  more  steamship  space 
will  become  available  and  thus  large  amounts  of  pulp 
stocks  which  have  been  awaiting  transportation  for 
months,  will  be  moved. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  recent 
report  from  A.  E.  Ryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
to  Japan,  who  says  that  of  the  64,443,405  pounds  of 
,  pulp  imported  into  the  Flowery  Kingdom  during  1918, 
I  Canada  sent  direct  some  40,422,800  pounds,  while  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  a  good  quantity  of  that  coming 
from  the  United  States  exporters  was  of  Canadian 
j  origin.  Mr.  Ryan  states  that  he  was  lately  down  at 
the  Yokohama  Customs  quays  where  he  noticed  half  a 
large  warehouse  full  of  Canadian  pulp,  but  which  had 
been  exported  by  an  American  firm  in  New  York. 
He  thinks  that  it  would  help  considerably  to  build  up 
Canadian  trade  and  also  to  establish  Canadian  prestige 
ill  tiiv  .Japanese  markets,  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  ship  their  goods  direct  through  a  Canadian 
organization  entirely.  Incidentally  it  might  be  men- 
tiuiiea  li^re  is  a  good  chance  for  exporters  to  make 
use  of  the  new  registered  trade-mark  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  help  by  every  means 
possible  to  place  Canada  on  the  pulp  and  paper  map. 

There  have  been  no  advances  in  Canadian  paper 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  the  tendency  is  for 
prices  to  stiffen  and  there  is  no  telling  when  an  in- 
crease in  quotations  will  occur.    On  the  other  side  of 


tlie  line  prices  are  going  up  all  the  time  and  Canadian 
representatives  of  American  firms  are  constantly  being 
advised  of  the  jump  in  figures.  Chip  board  and  vat- 
lined  board  have  been  raised  five  dollars  a  ton  by  the 
American  mills,  and  four  ounce  semi-crepe  toilet  paper 
has  jumped  from  two-fifteen  to  two-forty  and  all  other 
lines  in  proportion.  Many  mills  have  withdrawn  lists 
on  fine  paper  Glassine  is  very  strong  and  no  orders 
are  being  accepted  for  shipment  at  present  quota- 
tions beyond  thirty  days.  All  jute  papers,  tissues  and 
machine  finish  lines  are  on  the  increase.  The  advances 
on  some  grades  have  been  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent. 
Other  mills  have  sent  out  advices  that  they  can  accept 
orders  at  present  prices  within  a  few  days  and,  after 
that  period,  customers  will  have  to  pay  whatever  the 
prevailing  values  are. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
bleached  sulphite  pulp  and  the  Canadian  mills  have 
advanced  their  prices  from  five  to  ten  dollars  at  the 
mill,  the  figure  now  being  from  $110  to  $115.  Business 
is  coming  very  fast  and  the  book  mills  across  the 
border  report  that  there  are  many  requisitions  for  the 
better  grade  of  paper  and  wherever  possible  bleached 
sulphite  is  being  used.  In  January  last  Canadian  pulp 
sales  with  the  mills  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain  fell  off 
sharply  since  many  machine  were  closed  down.  There 
were  very  limited  buying  and  the  industries  did  not 
care  to  stock  up.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until 
the  middle  of  April  Avhen  wholesale  concerns  and 
large  consumers  began  to  enter  the  market  owing  to 
depleted  stocks  and  the  shattering  of  the  conviction, 
hitherto  prevailing,  that  prices  on  many  lines  of  paper 
would  come  down.  The  predictions  so  freely  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  did  not  come  true  and  pulp 
producers  held  their  stock  rather  than  accept  a  less 
figure.  Now  conditions  are  active  and  growing  more 
so  all  the  time  and  Canadian  sulphite  mills  report 
business  as  brisk.  One  concern  is  turning  out  over  a 
hundred  tons  a  day  at  one  of  its  plants  and  will  still 
increase  its  production  of  bleached  sulphite  while  its 
selling  force  has  been  strengthened  in  order  to  cover 
adequately  the  field. 

Easy  bleaching  is  still  selling  at  eighty-five  to  ninety 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

50  E.  42nd  STREET    telephone.     hurray  hill,  new  YORK 
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dollars  at  mill  with  a  fair  demand  and  groundwood 
is  moving  moderately.  There  is  plenty  of  water  still 
in  the  streams  and  until  some  of  the  grinders  across  the 
border  cannot  operate,  there  may  be  no  change  in  the 
demand  which  is  then  expected  to  pick  up.  Sales  are 
being  made  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  dollars  at 
mill.  As  soon  as  export  is  able  to  take  care  of  the 
stocks  on  hand,  all  the  Quebec  plants  making  ground- 
wood  pulp  will  be  running  to  capacity. 

There  is  a  great  rush  for  toilet  and  tissue  papers 
of  all  kinds  and  Canadian  units  have  all  the  business 
they  can  attend  to  for  weeks  to  come.  A  good  deal  of 
the  product  is  being  sent  abroad.  It  is  expected  that 
the  newsprint  tribunal  will  give  judgment  in  a  few 
days  on  the  price  of  newsprint.  This  matter  has  been 
hanging  fire  so  long  that  it  will  be  a  welcome  relief 
when  final  determination  of  the  rate  is  fixed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  week  passes  now  but  some  new 
trade  or  other  publication  does  not  appear  in  the 
Dominion.  During  the  past  year  fifty-five  new  week- 
lies were  started,  but  the  number  of  dailies  is  nine  less 
than  it  was  the  year  before.  There  are  now  issued  in 
the  Dominion  126  daily  papers,  and  the  total  number 
of  Canadian  publications  of  all  kinds  increased  from 
1,490  to  1,552.  A  recent  directory  issued  by  a  leading 
firm  indicates  great  activity  in  the  publishing  field 
during  1918,  and  says  that  the  present  situation  war- 
rants optimism  of  the  soundest  nature.  There  is  a 
healthy  condition  prevailing  generally  from  the  east 
to  the  west  and,  in  spite  of  the  labor  disturbances  and 
the  general  industrial  unrest,  most  publications  are 
carrying  considerably  more  advertising  matter  than  a 
year  ago. 

Manufacturing  stationers,  envelope  manutacturers 
and  makers  of  special  lines  of  paper  are  all  busy  and 
orders  keep  coming  in.  In  some  instances  the  mills 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  the  business  and  it  looks 
as  if  some  purchasers  are  trying  to  stock  up  before 
there  are  any  advances  in  prices,  which  will  surely 
come  by  the  fall.  Paper  box  plants  are  doing  a  nice 
trade  and  board  mills  are  busy.  The  outlook  on  the 
whole  is  good  and  there  will  be  no  midsummer  quiet- 
ness. A  number  of  paper  box  makers  are  this  week 
attending  the  annual  convention  which  is  being  held 
in  Montreal  and  are  enjoying  a  trip  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  the  Saguenay.  It  is  expected  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association, 
which  was  postponed  this  month  owing  to  the  indus- 
trial unrest,  will  take  place  in  Toronto  probably  during 
the  proo'ress  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  dur- 
ing the'last  week  in  August  or  the  first  wek  m  Sep- 
tember. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  June  21.— Demand  for  paper  of  vir- 
tually all  kinds  from  various  sources  continues  to 
show  improvement,  and  the  market  is  steadily  acquir- 
ing a  livelier  complexion.  A  feature  of  the  existing 
situation  is  that  the  demand  is  of  a  very  healthy  char- 
acter. Consumers  are  still  buying  in  a  reserved  man- 
ner generally  confining  their  orders  to  quantities  tor 
which  they  have  direct  need,  and  it  can  safely  be 
stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  great 
bulk  of  supply  now  being  absorbed  is  going  almost 
immediately  into  consumption.  In  view  of  this  and 
the  rapid  improvement  in  all  lines  of  trade,  present 
indications  are  for  a  continuance  of  the  increasing 
demand  and  a  strong  market.    In  this  connection  the 


American  Writing  Paper  Company,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  fine  papers  in  the  United  States,  says  in  an 
analysis  of  the  paper  market  i.ssued  this  week  that 
"conditions  in  the  paper  industry,  and  particularly 
in  the  writing  paper  field,  are  more  promising  than 
they  have  been  in  many  years."  The  statement  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  general  expansion  in  business,  the 
increase  in  advertising  by  big  enterprises  through  cir- 
cular letters,  and  the  demand  from  foreign  countries 
from  firms  that  are  adopting  modern  business  methods 
have  broadened  out  the  market  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  statement  also  says  that  the  company  an- 
ticipates higher  prices  for  its  product  and  will  accept 
orders  only  for  immediate  delivery,  it  being  its  belief 
that  the  paper  business  cannot  help  but  benefit  from 
the  general  expansion  in  other  industries,  and  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  making  paper  can 
be  reduced.  Furthermore,  it  states,  foreign  inquiries 
are  being  received  which  indicate  interesting  possi- 
bilities. 

The  market  for  newsprint  is  firm,  and  although  de- 
mand from  transient  buyers  has  dropped  off  somewhat, 
mills  are  having  little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  outlet  for  virtually  all  of  their  output,  with  the 
result  that  stocks  are  not  accumulating  and  prices  are 
strongly  maintained.  Judging  from  the  editions  be- 
ing printed  by  the  local  newspapers,  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  has  not  decreased  at  all.  The  boom  in 
advertising  continues  and  as  long  as  it  does  the  prob- 
abilities are  publishers  will  use  equally  as  large  ton- 
nages of  newsprint  as  they  have  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months. 

Another  strong  grade  of  paper  is  book.  Magazines 
and  other  periodicals  are  repeatedly  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  their  number  of  pages,  while  editions 
are  running  larger  than  ever  before.  Manufacturers 
of  book  papers  consequently  are  being  pushed  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  their  customers,  and  most  mills  are  ship- 
ping out  the  bulk  of  their  product  almost  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  available.  Prices  on  book  papers,  as  would 
be  expected  under  prevailing  circumstances,  are  firm, 
and  the  tendency  is  strongly  upward.  Super-calen- 
dered book  is  quoted  at  from  8  cents  a  pound  upward, 
while  machine  finished  book  is  priced  at  7.50  to  8 
cents  and  coated  and  enamelled  at  9.50  to  10  cents. 

Fine  papers  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  are 
hardening.  Manufacturers  who  have  recently  been 
producing  a  low  grade  bond  to  sell  at  around  9  cents 
per  pound  have  withdrawn  lines  at  this  price,  and 
about  the  cheapest  figures  now  quoted  on  bond  paper 
are  10  or  11  cents.  Tissues  are  moving  in  better  vol- 
ume and  prices  have  been  advanced  a  shade,  No.  1 
white  now  being  quoted  at  around  $1,  No.  2  white  at 
90  cents  and  No.  1  manila  at  95  cents.  Wrappings  and 
other  coarse  papers  are  in  a  firmer  market  position 
and  are  sought  in  increasing  quantity. 

The  situation  in  box  boards  continues  compara- 
tively quiet.  Mills  are  generally  in  want  of  business 
and  are  operating  only  on  part  time,  yet  prices  are 
maintained  and  indications  point  to  an  expansion  of 
demand  in  the  near  future  when  box  makers  commence 
to  cover  their  fall  requirements. 

Groundwood. — Mechanical  pulp  is  moving  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  on  contract,  but  grinders  report  demand 
from  transient  buyers  to  be  rather  narrow.  There  is 
little  or  no  selling  pressure  in  evidence,  however,  and 
prices  are  well  sustained  at  a  basis  of  about  $26  per  ton 
at  the  pulp  mill  for  groundwood  of  prime  quality. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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June  26,  1919 


Expectations  of  most  members  of  the  trade  are  for  a 
sliortage  of  groimdwood  before  the  summer  is  over, 
and  tills  prompts  manufacturers  to  hold  surplus  stocks 
with  much  firmness. 

Chemical  Pulp. — With  paper  manufacturers  experi- 
encing' a  better  demand  for  their  own  product,  they  are 
naturally  coming  into  the  market  for  larger  amounts 
of  raw  material  and  the  result  is  that  chemical  pulps 
of  both  domestic  and  foreign  description  are  moving 
in  increasing  volume.  Prices  are  firm  and  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  toward  higher  levels  apparent  in 
quotations.  Business  in  foreign  pulp  has  been  of 
greater  volume  this  week  than  for  some  time.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  granted 
concessions  in  prices  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  iii- 
ducive  of  an  increased  number  of  orders  from  Ameri- 
can consumers,  and  quite  a  lot  of  sales  have  been 
effected  in  unbleached  sulphite  for  shipment  at  4.50 


to  4.75  cents  a  pound,  of  bleached  sulphite  at  around 
7.50  cents,  of  easy  bleaching  at  5.(X)  to  5.25  cents  and 
of  kraft  at  4.00  to  4.25  cents.  Domestic  grades  are 
quotably  steady  at  ranges  of  5.25  to  6.00  cents  for 
bleached  sulphite,  3.25  to  3.50  cents  for  newsprint  sul- 
phite, 4.25  to  4.50  cents  for  easy  bleaching  and  3.50  to 
3.75  cents  for  kraft. 

Rags. — Increasing  activity  and  further  advancement 

in  [>rices  have  been  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  rag  market  this  week.  Mills  have  been  freely  seek- 
ing fresh  supplies,  and  dealers,  claiming  that  they  are 
unable  to  replace  the  stock  disposed  of  at  the  same 
prices,  are  demanding  higher  figures  in  almost  every 
selling  transaction.  Roofing  rags  in  particular  are 
strongly  quoted.  New-  York  dealers  are  holding  No.  1 
roofing  stock  at  between  $44  and  $45  per  ton  f.o.b.  this 
city,  while  reports  from  the  Middle  West  tell  of  pack- 


THE  PERFECT  LITHARGE 

— ju.st  a  little  bit  better  in  every  way  than  any  other  Litharge.  If  you  have  not  yet  used  it,  you  will  even- 
tually. Carter's  Litharge  pos.sesses  every  quality  of  the  perfect  Litharge.  Free  from  grit,  peroxide,  anil 
metallic  lead.  Very  finely-powdered  and  absolutely  uniform.  It  is  the  best  you  can  obtain.  Use  it  for  re- 
lining  your  digesters. 

The  samehigh  standard  characterizes  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Red  Lead — Carter's  Genuine  Orange 
Lead  and  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Whitm  Lead.    Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  91  Delorimier  Ave.,  Montreal 


HALL,  WARD  &  WALKER,  INC. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

Standard  news  with  less  than  1 0  p.c.  Sulphite,  a 
yield  of  more  than  2200  lbs.  per  cord  peeled  or  prepared 
wood  and  at  less  than  65  H.P.  per  ton. 

Installations  made  without  interrup  ion  of  manufac- 
ture and  for  time  of  men  and  expenses  only.  No  charge 
whatever  unless  guaranty  fulfilled.  License  fee  1  0  p.c. 
of  saving  made  or  20  cents  per  cord  at  licensee's  option. 


HALL,  WARD  &  WALKER,  INC. 

SHERMAN  BLDG.,       ....      WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  servicB  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal- 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  are  prepared   to  deliver 

promptly  in  any  desired 

quantity  the  following: 

Auramine 

Basic  Green 

Chrysoidine  R 

Chrysoidine  Y 

Methyl  Violet 
Orange 

Basic  News  Blue 
Caustic  Soda 

Stearate  of  Calcium 
Stearate  of  Alumina. 
Bismarck  Brown 
Pulp  Colors 

Vegetable  Tallow 
Casein 

Soda  Ash 

Bleaching  Powder 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company,  Ltd. 

12  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Selling?  Agents  for 
A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


/  ^WYESTMENT- SERVICE 


Doj  You  Require  More  Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Seeiiritie.s  Corporation 
has  been  associated  witli  tlie  development  and 
financing  of  Canada's  most  snceessfiil  pnlp 
and  iia])er  enterprises. 
Among  them  are : 

Ahitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 
P>rompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Compa)iy. 
Muttagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Price  Bros.  c&  Company. 
Eiordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
■  Fraser  Companies,  Limited. 

Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
ness; increase  yonr  plant  capacity;  or  acquire 
additional  properties? 

If  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  financ- 
ing your  requirements?  Our  Engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
jiosal. 

Royal  Securities 

^  '^CORPORATION 
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ers  there  insisting  on  a  minimum  prices  of  $50  for  roof  -  ■ 
ing  rags.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  of  best  quality 
are  easily  fetching  4.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
in  sales  to  mills,  while  in  .some  cases,  sales  have  been 
effected  at  higher  levels.  White  rags  of  all  grades 
are  sought  by  consumers  and  are  firmly  held  by  pack- 
ers, who  quote  between  7.00  and  7.50  cents  New  York 
on  No.  1  repacked  whites,  around  5.25  cents  for  No.  2 
repacked,  and  from  6.00  to  6.50  cents  for  No.  1  mis- 
cellaneous packing.  Net  cuttings  of  all  kinds  are  mov- 
ing at  attractive  prices.  A  strike  among  the  sorters  of 
new  rags  restricts  the  present  production  and  enhances 
the  value  of  such  supplies  as  dealers  have  to  offer. 

Paper  Stock. — A  good  demand  exists  for  several  de- 
scriptions of  old  paper,  .such  as  soft  white  shavings 
and  book  stock,  but  the  aggregate  movement  of  sup- 
plies into  consuming  channels  continues  to  be  dissatis- 
fying to  dealers  while  prices  on  most  grades  prevail 
on  rather  low  levels.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  have 
sold  quite  freely  during  the  current  weeks  at  around 
3.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  choice  pack- 
ing has  commanded  better  prices.  Heavy  flat  stock 
is  moving  in  consistent  volume  toward  book  paper  mills 
at  an  average  figure  of  1.75  cents  New  York,  and  al- 
though several  of  the  large  consumei's  in  the  West 
who  have  been  recently  buying  in  the  Eastern  market 
have  retired,  dealers  say  they  are  finding  a  ready  out- 
let for  all  the  books  and  magazines  they  can  scrape 
together.  Kraft  paper  is  quotably  firm  and  in  fair  de- 
mand, while  occasional  sales  involving  sizable  tonnages 
of  manilas  are  reported.  Folded  newspapers  are  sell- 
ing at  about  55c  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  40  cents. 

Bagging  and  Rope.— Scrap  bagging  is  priced  at  rela- 


tively lower  levels  than  possibly  any  other  de-scrip 
lion  of  paper  making  material  at  present,  due,  as  wouUj 
be  expected,  to  the  restricted  demand  from  consuming 
sources.  No.  1  scrap  is  selling  at  2.25  cents  a  pouno 
New  York,  and  sales  are  reported  in  some  cases  at  a 
dollar  or  two  per  ton  below  this  figure.  The  market 
for  old  rope  is  firm,  with  current  quotations  on  Xo.  1 
Manila  rope  ranging  from  4.50  to  4.75  cents  a  poiinn 
New  York,  and  on  strings  at  1.90  to  2.00  cents. 


UNITED  WIRE  WORKS,  LTD.,  RESUMING  CANA- 
DIAN CONNECTIONS. 

Among  the  many  business  relations  between  Cana- 
dian paper  makers  and  e(}uipment  houses  in  the  Old 
Country  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  war  was  the 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Birmingham.  This  concern 
is  now  resuming  shipments  actively.  They  have  re- 
cently made  considerable  additions  to  their  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

In  one  department  a  large  fini.shing  machine  haN 
been  erected,  which  is  capable  of  treating  in  the  lat- 
est and  most  approved  method,  paper  machine  wires 
up  to  240  inches  in  width  and  98  feet  in  length.  Thi> 
capacity  .seems  to  be  looking  a  good  way  into  the  fu- 
ture, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large,  num- 
ber of  orders  have  already  been  executed  for  wire.N 
ranging  from  156  to  201  inches  in  width.  While  there 
is  still  considerable  margin  to  work  upon  before  the 
maximum  capacity  is  reached,  yet  it  is  significant  of 
the  tendency  of  the  times  that  paper  machine  wires; 
more  than  205"  in  width  have  already  been  supplied. 
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MATTAGAMI 
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Strong  Easy 
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J 11  aiiotlier  dopartineiit  ot  the  United  Wire  Works 
considerable  alterations  have  been  made  which  have 
rendered  possible  great  improvements  In  the  surface 
and  finishing:  of  the  wires.  This  is  a  very  important 
advance,  and  one  which  will  obviate  the  trouble  so 
often  experienced  in  paper  mills  of  what  is  cominonly 
known  as  "filling  up."  The  well  known  firm  of  A. 
P.  Tippett  &  Co.,  8  Place  Royale,  Montreal,  are  the 
sole  agents  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  the 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd. 


MEET  MR.  LAING,  OF  JONES  &  GLASSCO. 

-Jones  &  Glassco,  Reg'd.,  announce  the  appoint- 
ment, as  their  Toronto  Representative  of  Mr.  P.  M. 
Laing,  recently  Toronto  branch  manager  of  Herbert 
Morris  Crane  and  Hoist  Co.  Mr.  Laing  has  had  broad 
experience  in  the  engineering  field,  particularly  as 
applied  to  transmission  appliances  and  equipment, 
having  been  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Positive  Clutch  and  Pulley  Works,  and  also  the  El- 
mi  ra  Machinery  and  Transmission  Co.  This  experi- 
ence, combined  with  several  years'  architectural,  en- 
gineering and  industrial  study  of  applications  serving 
a  wide  clientele,  has  earned  for  him  a  highly  respect- 
ed connection  both  in  Toronto  and  throughout  On- 
tario. A  call  at  the  Toronto  Office,  located  at  1203 
Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  will  find  Mr.  Laing  ready 
to  respond  to  all  enquiries  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Jones  &  Glassco,  Reg'd.,  in  the  power  transmission 
field. 


Recently  Toronto  Uraiicii  Manager  of  Herbert 
Morris  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  now  appointed  Toronto 
Representative  of  Jones  &  Glassco  (Reg'd.).  Power 
Transmission  Specialists. 


INTRODUCING  MR.  MINCH. 

An  increa.sing  number  of  British  paper  dealers  are 
looking  to  Canada  for  supplies  of  material,  and  the 
accompanying  picture  shows  Mr.  H.  Mineh,  who  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Canada.  It  is  his  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  inanufaeturers  who  will  be  able  to 
turn  a  part  of  their  product  to  the  British  market.  In 
Ills  letter  to  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Mr.  Minch 


states  that  on  account  of  the  recent  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  paper  imports  it  will 
be  particularly  necessary  for  consumers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  news,  packing  and  wrapping  papers  to 
buy  about  4-5ths  of  their  requirements  within  the 
British  Empire.  This,  of  course,  will  give  Canadian 
mills  considerable  preference,  and  result  in  increased 
demands  for  their  products.  Some  English  concern.s 
which  have  previously  represented  Scandinavian 
mills  will  now  be  prepared  to  act  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Minch  is  particularly  interested  in  container 
board,  and  container  manufacturing,  while  he  will 
be  glad  to  give  any  information  that  he  may  have 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  British  market  for 
other  materials  such  as  wrappings. 

Communications  for  Mr.  Minch  may  be  addressed. 
Care  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 


KENOGAMI  MILL  NOTES. 

The  production  of  the  four  paper  machines  for  the 
month  of  May  was  as  follows: — 


No.  1  2.77fi.850  Lbs. 

"    2  2.890.550  " 

"   3   2.910.060  " 

"   4   2.744,140  " 


Total  11.321, 600 


The  new  Sulphite  Digester  is  practically  completed, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  will  be  in  ro-adiness  for  the 
ministrations  of  the  F^oiler  Inspector. 


Rapid  progress  is  beine  in  the  ])reparations  fn>- 
housing  the  new  Paper  ^lachine.  If  shipments  froiii 
England  are  made  as  expected,  it  will  not  be  a  sur- 
prise if  the  date  of  operation  is  earlier  than  antici- 
pated. 
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The  action  of  any  acid  is  severe  on  gasket  material.  The  service 
which  DURABLA  material  has  given  on  sulphuric  acid  lines,  which 
is  particularly  severe,  has  proved  to  others  that 

Durabla  Packing 

is  a  standard  for  all  acid  work. 

Use  Durabla  on  the  next  acid  joint  you  make  and  it  will  prove  its 
worth  to  you.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  tight  joint  at  all  tem- 
peratures and  pressures. 
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ammonia  and  gasoline. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  PEACE. 

The  joy  of  the  Allied  Peoples  over  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  has  doubtless  been  somewhat  dimmed  by 
the  many  delays  and  lengthy  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  conference  has  been  working  on 
this  important  document.  The  business  world  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  consider  the  possible  and 
probable  effects  of  the  treaty  and  the  lack  of  any 
marked  reaction  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  seems  to  indicate  that  the  business 
world  had  pretty  well  made  up  its  mind  some  time  ago. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  simply  puts  the  seal  of 
completion  on  the  enormous  task  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  warring  nations  have  had  in  hand  for  the 
past  six  months.  The  completion  of  this  work  just  be- 
fore Canada's  Dominion  Day  suggests  a  new  siginifi- 
eance  to  Canadians  in  the  sacrifice  they  have  made 
with  the  result  of  insuring  the  future  of  the  Dominion 
against  such  designs  as  the  German  people  would  cer- 
tainly have  executed  had  they  not  been  stopped  on 
the  Mame. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  into  many  minds  is, 
of  course,  to  wonder  what  effect  the  actual  assurance 
of  peace  will  have  on  one's  particular  business.  There 
are  many  angles  from  which  to  view  this  matter.  As 
far  as  domestic  conditions  are  concerned  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  brings  our  attention  once  more  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  home  market  with  supplies  that  have 
been  side-tracked  for  nearly  five  years  or  whose  pro- 
duction has  given  way  to  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. The  rearrangement  of  manufacturing  conditions 
involves  also  the  re-establishment  of  the  returning 
military  forces  in  civil  occupations.  Happily  this  work 
is  going  forward  rapidly  and  both  the  returning  sol- 
dier and  the  ex-munition  maker  is  for  the  most  part 
re-established  in  peaceable  oec^ipations.  The  agricul- 
tural season  will  absorb  many  more  than  are  now  em- 
ployed in  it  if  they  have  an  inclination  to  engage  in 
this  line  of  work.  The  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  much  of  our  manufactured  product  calls  for  con- 
tinued effort.  The  production  of  such  commodities 
and  additional  equipment  for  the  production  of  some 
of  them  means  still  greater  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  machinery.  The 
reconstruction  of  Europe  and  the  feeding  of  many 
people  whose  agriculture  has  been  sadly  deranged  calls 
for  enormous  quantities  of  exports  so  that  there  is  a 
very  urgent  demand  on  our  sources  of  supply  and  a 
particularly  heavy  burden  is  laid  on  shipping  facilities. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  portion  of  the  treaty 


which  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
world's  commercial  future  is  the  part  which  provides 
for  a  fairer  treatment  of  the  laboring  man  than  he 
has  been  accorded  in  the  past.  International  wage 
standards  will  do  more  for  establishing  fair  and  uni- 
form prices  than  any  tariff  could  possibly  do  and  will 
tend  to  put  the  costs  of  production  on  a  more  uniform 
basis.  With  Canada's  enormous  grain  fields  and  with 
the  capacity  for  producing  more  than  enough  meat  for 
home  consumptio^  it  would  seem  that  efforts  to  main- 
tain maximum  food  production  should  -be  the  basis 
for  putting  our  workmen  in  a  position  to  compete  on 
most  favorable  terms  with  those  of  any  other  country. 
This,  of  course,  will  also  necessitate  maximum  produc- 
tion per  individual  in  manufactured  goods  as  well  and 
continual  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  product.  It 
is  certainly  a  hopeful  sign  when  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  exploitation  of  labor  for  excessive 
profits  in  one  country  and  the  excuse  for  high  tariffs 
and  exorbitant  prices  in  another. 

The  reduction  of  armaments,  both  as  regards  ma- 
terial and  men  will  not  only  relieve  populations  from 
taxation  that  serves  no  useful  purpose  but  will  also 
release  many  producers  from  being  a  public  burden 
and  permit  them  to  be  helpful  prodticers,  thus  reduc- 
ing still  more  the  individual  share  of  maintaining  for- 
mer military  establishments. 

After  December  25th,  Jime  28th  is  certainly  THE 
DAY  in  the  history  pf  this  good  old  world. 


A  PECULIAR  SITUATION. 

The  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  brings  about  a 
peculiar  situation  in  the  paper  industry  of  Canada. 
This  event  automatically  ends  the  life  of  the  War 
Measures  Act,  under  which  the  Order-in-Council  was 
issued  which  established  the  office  of  the  paper  con- 
troller and  resulted  in  the  present  price  of  $69  per 
ton  for  ncAvsprint  sold  by  Canadian  mills  to  Can- 
adian consumers.  The  war  situation  also  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  price  of  $75  per  ton  for 
newsprint  in  the  United  States  as  the  figure 
recognized  hy  the  Government  and  agreed  to  by.  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Now  that  the  banns  are  lifted 
we  find  the  strange  condition  of  affairs  where  a  paper 
mill  in  Canada  may  be  selling  paper  on  one  side  of  an 
imaginary  line  for  $69  a  ton,  when  it  might,  sell  the 
very  same  product  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  for 
$75.  This,  of  course,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to, the 
user  of  the  paper  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  bu,t 
the  consumer  on  the  American  side  no, doubt  continuf>s 
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to  look  with  envy  on  his  Canadian  confrere.  If  the; 
(.'anadian  producer  raises  his  price  it  is  quite  easy  to 
predict  the  effect  ou  the  Canadian  publisher,  and  if  he 
does  not  raise  his  price  he  is  quite  likely  to  be  labeled 
either  a  philanthropist  or  an  idiot.  There  may  be  siome 
who  will  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  sound  business 
sense  to  let  w^ell  enough  alone  and  allow  present  prices 
to  run  on  cEor  a  time  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
figure  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  return  to  insure 
adequate  interest  on  investment  and  satisfactory  wages 
to  work^nen.  The  situation  is  as  delicate  as  it  is 
peculiar  and  a  solution  of  it  that  will  make  for  har- 
mony and  mutual  understanding  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  newsprint  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  future  of  our  industry.  We  are  just  on  the 
turning  point  of  relations  between  the  manufacturer 
of  newsprint  and  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
These  relations  have  been  sadly  strained  during  the 
past  two  years  and  at  one  time  there  was  even  the 
beginning  of  a  break.  Fortunately  that  time  is  passed 
and  now  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  neither  side 
will  attempt  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  other 
but  that  both,  realizing  that  the  life  of  each  depends 
on  the  profitable  existence  of  the  other,  will  so  rule 
their  actions  as  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an 
understanding  and  good  feeling  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  continued  success  of  both. 


THE  EIGHT  HOUR  DAY  IN  FFRANCE. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  a  law  Vas  enacted  in  France 
for  the  establishment  in  manufacturing  and  other 
business  of  a  working  day  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours  for  workers  of  either  sex  and  all  ages.  Not  only 
is  the  work  day  limited  to  eight  hours,  but  there  is  also 
a  limit  of  48  hours  per  week  or  an  equivalent.  The 
law  further  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction 
in  wages  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  hours. 

"La  Papeterie"  predicts  a  very  considerable  de- 
rangement in  the  organization  of  the  paper  mills  in 
France,  and  in  other  industries  which  require  continu- 
ous operation.  At  the  present  time  the  mills  are  oper- 
ated on  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each  and  it  is  stated 
a  change  of  hours  will  be  difficidt  both  because  of 
the  economic  results  due  to  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  element  of  wages,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  skilled  labor  for  the 
operation  of  the  mills. 

After  mentioning  the  division  of  the  day  into  three 
eight  hour  periods  and  referring  to  the  inconvenience 
of  changing  shifts  at  night,  particularly  in  winter,  our 
contemporary  outlines  another  scheme.  There  would 
be  three  shifts  each  working  12  hours.  The  first 
would  begin  Monday  morning  at  6  and  M'ork  till  6  p.m., 
when  the  second  would  begin  and  continue  for  12 
hours,  being  relieved  by  the  3rd,  which  would  work 
until  six  on  Tuesday  evening.  Then  the  first  would 
lake  up  the  work  and  the  cycle  would  be  repeated. 
Tn  this  way  each  shift  would  work  a  total  of  48  hour:^. 
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half  of  which  would  be  in  the  day  time  and  half  at 
night.  A  possible  difficulty  here  is  pointed  out  in  the 
opportunity  for  workmen  to  do  other  work  in  their 
free  time  instead  of  resting,  so  that  the  object  of  the 
law  would  be  partly  defeated,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  labor  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  by  substituting  a  short  period  of  concen- 
trated effort  rather  than  an  extended  period  of  lower 
efficiency.  There  is  also  some  question  raised  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  law  in  making  it  more  difficult  for 
France  to  compete  with  foreign  paper  makers. 

France  seems  to  be  in  difficulties,  also  in  the  matter 
of  transportation  facilities.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  9th  that  there  were 
1,100  empty  cars  at  Grenoble  and  that  .shipments  were 
suspended,  while  trains  of  empty  cars  went  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Minister  of  Transportation  said  the  num- 
ber of  loaded  cars  handled  daily  was  31,000  in  Febru- 
ary, and  37,000  the  first  of  May,  as  compared  with 
60,000  in  July,  1914.  Transport  by  water  is  equally 
disrupted  and  quite  insufficient. 

The  mountains  of  pulp  at  Rouen  have  for  the  most 
part  been  shipped  out  by  rail  or  water,  but  in  the 
long  months  of  storage,  much  has  been  lost,  either 
actually  or  in  value  because  of  damage. 


WELCOME  LA  PAPETERlE. 

"La  Papeterie,"  which  is  now  41  years  old,  went  to 
war  in  1914  and  consequently  has  not  been  seen  in 
our  offices  and  libraries  for  nearly  five  years.  Lhomme 
&  Argy,  publishers  of  this  excellent  journal,  have  re- 
sumed publication  after  an  interruption  of  58  months. 
We  read  that  the  war  has  dealt  very  severely  with 
them  since  all  of  their  plates,  stocks  of  paper,  etc., 
that  were  at  Chauny  were  stolen  by  the  Germans  and 
the  establishment  sacked. 

We  congratulate  our  contemporary  for  its  part  in 
the  war  and  for  its  ability  to  recover  so  rapidly  and 
we  wish  our  friends  every  success  in  the  continuance 
of  their  publication. 

An  article  on  the  Paper  Industry  in  the  devastated 
parts  of  France  and  Belgium  contains  an  estimate  of 
damage  to  paper,  board  and  printing  establishments 
amounting  to  500,000,000  francs  for  material  (equip- 
ment), 50,000,000  for  raw  material  and  supplies  and 
150,000,000  loss  of  production  (six  years),  a  total  of 
700,000,000  francs.  The  damage  is  given  in  consider- 
able detail  in  the  article,  and  a  perusal  of  it  does  not 
foster  any  thought  that  the  peace  terms  have  been 
too  severe  on  the  Germans. 

A  Western  educator  proposes  making  the  study 
of  French  compulsory,  in  high  schools,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  Latin  to  the  position  of  an  op- 
tional course.  He  should  apply  his  idea  to  elemen- 
tary schools  and  make  the  study  of  French  compul- 
sory for  every  child  in  Canada.  The  cour.se  is  equally 
desirable  in  French  speaking  communities. 
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Decay  in  Wooden  Mill  Roofs 

By  R.  J.  BLAIR,  Pathologist,  Forest  Product 
Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal. 


Mr.  Blair  spoke  to  the  editor  some  time  ago  of  his 
intention  to  prepare  an  article  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  which  follows,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  publication  of  this  in  both  the  CANADIAN 

j   TEXTILE  JOURNAL  and     the  PULP  &  PAPER 

'  MAGAZINE  OF  CANADA.  It  has  already  appeared 
in  the  former.  While  Mr.  Blair's  work  and  inves- 
tigation has  been  particularly  in  regard  to  the  roofs 
in  the  textile  establishments  he  has  paid  some  at- 
tention as  well  to  similar  conditions  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills.    In  many  cases  the  conditions  are  almost 

j  exactly  parallel  in  the  two  industries,  although  for 
different  reasons.  In  the  textile  industry  a  certain 
amount  of  humidity  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  certain  operations.  In  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry  large  quantities  of  water  are  used  in  the 
process,  and  in  the  primary  manufacturing  opera- 
tions large  amounts  of  moisture  are  evaporated  from 
the  paper.  This  moist  air,  contrary  to  popular  concep- 
tion, is  lighter  than  dry  air,  and  consequently  col- 
lects at  the  highest  parts  of  the  room  or  building. 
As  in  many  cases  the  roof  forms  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  which  the  paper  machines  are  located,  and 
particularly  in  Canada,  where  the  average  tempera- 
ture either  of  the  air  or  by  reason  of  accumulated 
snow,  produces  a  temperature  in  the  region  of  the 
roof  below  the  dew-point,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  a  large  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  cold 

j    surface.    The  very  serious  effect  of  such  condensa- 

'  tion  because  of  the  fungus  growth  which  it  encour- 
ages, is  well  brought  out  by  the  author  of  this  article, 

j  and  he  has  also  pointed  out  the  natural  remedy  and 
explained  how  and  why  improvement  in  conditions 

I    is  to  be  obtained. 

I  In  mentioning  the  subject  of  this  article  to  a  num- 
I  ber  of  paper  mill  men  the  editor  was  surprised  to 
'  note  the  extent  to  which  this  verj^  trouble  is  met  with 
in  our  industry.  In  spite  of  increasing  use  of  con- 
crete for  roofing  and  flooring,  an  industry  which  is 
so  closely  associated  with  the  forest  and  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber  will  continue  to  use  a  large  amount  o? 
timber  in  roof  construction  and  the  importance  of 
]Mr.  Blair's  observations  and  suggestions  will  find 
many  applications. 

*  *  * 
THE  LOSS  IS  PREVENTABLE. 
Ill  mill  buildings  of  a  type  where  the  air  is  held  at 
a  high  relative  humidity,  the  question  of  decay  of 
planks  in  the  roofs  has  assumed  considerable  import- 
ance. During  the  past  few  years  an  acute  stage  of  the 
problem  hais  been  reached  in  the  cotton  mills  through- 
out New  England,  and  it  seems  that  a  thoroughly  sound 
plank  roof  of  a  weave  shed  which  has  seen  eight  years 
service  is  a  rare  exception.  Of  24  such  roofs  recently 
examined  by  the  writer,  only  two  exceptions  were 
found,  and  these  were  very  small  roofs  forming  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  more  than  47 
acres  examined. 

A  combination  of  several  conditions  is  responsible  for 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  The  trouble  from  de- 
cay has  become  prevalent  since  the  sawtooth  roof  has 
been  generally  adopted  for  weaving  .sheds,  but  it  is  not 
the  result  of  this  construction.    LTnder  the  same  mill 


conditions  decay  is  just  as  liable  to  take  place  in  a 
monitor  or  flat  roof.  Some  of  the  fault  is  due  to  an 
inferior  grade  of  lumber  which  has  been  on  the  market 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  manufacture,  resulting  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
higher  relative  humidity  in  the  weave  shed,  have  also 
played  a  part. 

In  some  of  the  mills  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
place all  of  the  roof -planks  after  no  more  than  8  or  9 
years'  service.  In  others  only  parts  such  as  flat  places, 
or  the  valleys  at  the  bases  of  the  sawteeth,  have  need- 
ed renewal.  In  one  of  the  mills  visited,  planks,  which 
had  been  on  a  flat  part  only  four  years,  were  being  re- 
placed. When  a  renewal  of  decayed  planks  is  made 
and  no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  trouble,  the  chances  are  that  the  new  roof  will 
rot  out  in  less  time  than  the  old  one  on  account  of  in- 
fection remaining  in  the  rafters  or  beams. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  this  loss  may 
be  materially  reduced,  or  avoided,  if  certain  precautions 
are  taken  when  building  the  roof  and  in  caring  for  it 
afterwards. 

What  Makes  Wood  Decay? 

Wood  is  a  complex  organic  substance  closely  related 
chemically  to  the  carbo-hydrates :  cellulose,  starch  and 
sugar.  On  this  account  it  is  spoiled  or  rotted  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  latter  materials  where  spoilage  is 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  lowly  organized  living 
plants  such  as  bacteria,  yeasts  or  moulds.  As  long  as 
these  substances  are  kept  really  dry  they  remain  in  good 
condition,  but,  with  certain  amounts  of  moisture  in 
them,  deterioration  at  once  sets  in.  In  just  the  same 
way  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  wood-destroying 
fungi  which  can  bring  about  the  decay  of  wood.  For- 
tunately only  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  attack  the  planks 
in  a  paper  mill  roof.  These  fungi  are  plants  which 
are  organized  in  much  the  same  way  as  yeasts  or  moulds. 
They  are  able  to  take  the  complex  organic  compounds 
of  which  wood  is  formed  and  break  them  down  into  the 
simpler  substances,  thus  bringing  about  its  destruction. 

The  active  part  of  a  fungus  plant  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  fine,  branching  filaments  which  are  smaller 
than  single  cotton  fibres. 

These  filaments  penetrate  the  wood  in  all  directions, 
pierce  its  fibres  and  dissolve  away  parts  of  them.  In 
this  way  the  wood-  is  weakened  and  what  remains  is 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  brittle,  cracking  up  into  small  blocks.-  A 
plank  which  has  reached  this  stage  is  of  little  use  in  a 
roof. 

Moisture  Permits  Decay. 
Before  one  of  these  fungus  plants  can  begin  to  grow 
within  a  roof-plank,  a  certain  amount  of  water  mupt 
be  present  in  the  wood.  A  fungus  plant  is  no  mor'^ 
able  to  grow  without  moisture  than  a  potato  plant  is 
able  to  grow  in  dust-dry  soil  which  remains  in  that 
condition.  In  these  roofs  the  moisture  necessary  to 
decay  the  wood  is  absorbed  from  the  air  of  the  room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  amount  required  by  the  fungus  has 
been  taken  up,  the  planks  are  certain  to  begin  to  rot. 
Wood  is  such  a  substance  that  it  absorbs  different 
amounts  of  moisture  according  to  the  varying  degrees 
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of  Ininiidity  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  exact  liumidity 
at  which  wood  absorbs  enough  moisture  to  commence 
to  decay  is  not  known,  but  it  lies  at  some  point  above 
70  per  cent.  This  fip:ure  varies  for  the  different  fungi, 
as  well  as  for  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  timber 
which  may  be  used,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  so  closely  de- 
fined that  a  difference  of  one  or  two  degrees  in  tem- 
perature may  prove  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether 
a  fungus  will  grow  or  not.  Any  cooling  of  the  air 
about  the  roof  should  be  avoided,  for,  when  the  air  is 
cooled,  the  relative  humidity  rises  and  the  wood  can 
then  take  more  moisture.  The  winter  season  is  thus  an 
important  condition  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  fungi 
in  roofs,  but  its  influence  can  be  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  correct  arrangement  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem as  will  be  explained  later. 

Dangerous  Fungi. 

It  seems  that  there  are  four  principal  varieties  of 
fungi  which  are  responsible  for  the  decay  of  roofs. 
These  are  Lentodium  tigrinum,  Lenzites  traheum, 
Fomes  officinalis  and  Porta  xantha.  One  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  variety  by  an  examination  of  the  fruit- 
ing-body.  When  the  fungus  plant  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  maturity  a  fruiting-body  is  formed.  This 
is  a  growth  which  corresponds  to  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  tlie  green  plants.  These  gruiting-bodies,  often  known 
as  toad-stools,  are  found  near  cracks  in  the  planks,  or 
may  even  appear  between  different  planks. 

Tlic  Lr)iiod>}rm  plants  (Fig.  1)  are  pale  yellowish  in 


Fig.  1. — Fruiting-bodifs  of  Lentodium  tujvnutm  found 
growing  from  cracks  between  roof-planks  at  val- 
ley of  a  sawtootli  roof,  actual  size.) 


color  and  umljrella  sliaped,  consi.sting  of  a  central  stem 
and  a  circular  cap  at  the  top.  A  series  of  plates  called 
gills  are  found  on  the  under  side  radiating  from  the 
central  .stem  to  the  edges  of  the  cap  as  in  the  edible 
mushroom.  The  Levzitrs  plants  (Fig.  2)  are  without 
any  stem.  They  are  of  varying  shades  of  brown  and 
occur  in  the  form  of  shelves,  discs  or  extended  flat 
growths  closely  attached  to  the  planks.  The  under 
side  is  often  found  to  be  divided  into  narrow  folds 
much  like  the  gills  in  Lentodivm,  except  that  they  are  ( 
less  regular.  The  fruiting-body  of  the  Porin  (Fig.  3) 
is  a  flat  growth,  white  in  color  throughout.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  underside  shows  the  presence  of 
numerous  small  round  pores.  The  fruiting-bodies  of 
the  Fomes  (Fig.  4)  are  irregular  lumps  with  pore  areas 
here  and  there  on  the  .surface. 

Roofs  Which  Decay. 
When  it  was  fouiul  that  a  roof  made  of  a  single  thick-  j  j 
ness  of  planks  rotted  out  in  a  short  time,  it  was  thought  I  I 
it  would  he  more  durable  if  made  with  an  air  space  for 
heat-insulating  purposes.  Double  roofs  were  therefore 
devised  with  air  spaces  either  underneath  the  planks  or 
outside  of  them,  the  extra  layer  being  as  a  rule  %  or  1 
inch  tongued-and-grooved  sheathing.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  sort  of  an  air  space  which  has  been  used 
was  of  no  value  in  a  roof  for  the  purpose  intended. 
In  most  cases  it  was  a  positive  disadvantage,  because 
moisture  entered  this  space  and  encouraged  the  growth 
of  fungi.  The  planks  have  been  .ioined  togetlier  in  va- 
rious ways, — with  splines,  with  dowel  pins  or  simply 
tongued-and-grooved.  The  result  has  been  the  same  in 
every  case;  there  was  decay  sooner  or  latei-.  Different 
directions  in  wdiich  the  planks  were  laid  have  been 
tried,  but  it  did  not  matter  whether  they  ran  up  snd 
down  the  slant  or  parallel  with  it.  Decay  took  ]>lace 
in  any  case. 

Southern  Pine  has  been  used  in  a  great  many  of 
these  roofs,  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  rotted  some 
tliought  that  perhaps  the  fault  lay  with  the  pine,  so 
they  used  spruce  in.stead.    However,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  spruce  roof  is  no  less  liable  to  decav  than  one 
of  pine.    It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  j 
any  one  species  of  wood  there  are  different  grades.  ' 
;Mid  that  under  usual  paper  mill  conditions  anv  prade 
is  apt  to  srive  out  in  time.    Excellent  all-heart  three-  i 
inch  South  Pine  roofs  have  lasted   from   fifteen  to  | 
twenty  years  in  ^lassachusetts  with  relative  humiditios 
maintained  at  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  while  light  sappy 
pine  is  hardly  worth  putting  on  at  all.  unless  given  h 
preservative  treatment. 

(rood  spruce  lasts  much  longer  than  the  yellow  pine 
usually  obtainable. 

Explanation  of  ihr  Trouhle. 
The  decay  in  a  roof  where  moisture  condenses  in  cold 
weather  is  easily  explained.  The  colder  the  weather 
the  more  the  moisture  is  condensed.  The  cold  roof  ' 
planks  act  in  the  same  way  as  any  cold  ob.iect  placed 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosjihere ;  a  thin  layer  of  air  next  to 
it  is  chilled  below  the  dew-point  so  that  some  of  the 
moisture  is  condensed  on  its  surface.  When  water 
fovms  on  the  under-surfaee  of  a  roof  some  of  it  is  tak- 
en up  by  the  wood  while  the  rest  drains  away  and  fin- 
ally drips  to  the  floor.  The  moist  wood  is  then  an  ideal 
place  for  fungus  growth.  Such  a  condition  is  bad  from 
two  points  of  view.  Decay  is  certain  to  take  place  in 
the  wood,  and  moisture  dropping  from  the  roof  may  in- 
jure any  goods  \ipon  which  it  falls. 
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Fig.  2. — Fruiting-bodies  of  Lenzites  traheum  from  roof- 
planks  in  a  sawtooth  roof.    (Vs  actual  size.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  moisture  to  be  con- 
densed on  the  roof -planks  in  order  for  them  to  decay. 
Even  when  the  layer  of  air  next  the  roof  is  at  a  tem- 
l)erature  above  its  deAV-point,  sufficient  moisture  may 
l)e  taken  in  by  the  wood  when  near  the  dew-point  for 
fungus  to  develop.  In  such  cases  the  decay  is  found  to 
be  at  the  iipper  surface  where  the  wood  is  next  the  cold 
tarred  paper,  or  w^here  it  lies  on  a  beam  and  remains 
cold.  The  wood  is  porous  and  the  interior  spaces  are 
filled  with  moist  air.  At  some  depth  in  the  plank  this 
enclosed  air  is  therefore  chilled  to  its  dew-point.  Iden- 
tical conditions  are  then  set  up  as  in  the  roof  where 
moisture  is  condensed  on  the  iinder  side,  except  that 
the  action  is  confined  to  a  certain  layer  of  the  plank. 
Decay  will  be  found  only  in  that  inner  layer  of  tlie 
wood,  because  the  warm  side  of  the  plank  is-  a  little  too 
dry  to  rot. 

Requirements  for  a  Good  Bonf. 

To  <rive  satisfaction  it  is  necessary  that  a  paper  mill 
roof  fulfil  two  conditions.  It  must  not  decay  and  mois- 
ture must  not  condense  on  its  under  side.  A  roof  may  be 
rendered  immune  to  decay  by  giving  the  planks  a  pre- 
servative treatment.  A  p.reservative  is  a  poison  with 
which  the  wood  is  imnregnated,  thus  rendering  fungu-; 
growth  irapos.sible.  However,  we  have  seen  that  very 
often  the  inner  side  of  the  planks  does  not  decay  and 
any  preservative  used  in  this  layer  is  an  outlay  which 
yields  no  return.  There  is  also  the  objection  that  creo- 
sote oil,  the  preservative  most  often  used,  leaves  the 


wood  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  xor  painting.  As 
the  lumber  market  is  to-day,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  mills  to  buy  the  treated  timber  for  roofs,  and  if  they 
desire  to  use  preserved  planks  they  are  forced  to  treat 
the  timber  themselves. 

A  Safe  Roof. 

A  roof  which  will  not  decay  and  will  also  avoid  con- 
densation troubles  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank, 
separated  by  three  layers  of  mopped  tarred  paper.  The 
regular  tar  and  gravel  finish  is  applied  over  all. 

The  paper  separating  the  layers  of  plank  prevents 
the  moist  air  of  the  room  from  reaching  the  cold  upper 
layer  of  the  roof  so  that  no  condensation  takes  place. 
Select  high-grade  material  is  used  for  the  inner  layer. 
This  is  the  warm  side  of  the  roof  and  is  safe  from  de- 
cay. The  upper  thickness  of  plank  is  used  for  heat  in- 
sulating purposes  only,  so  that  strength  is  of  no  im- 
portance and  planks  of  a  very  inferior  quality  may  be 
chosen.  This  layer  comes  within  the  cold  part  of  the 
roof  and  to  prevent  its  decay  it  should  be  given  a  pre- 
servative treatment.  As  the  mill  owner  probably  has 
to  do  the  preserving  himself  he  gets  planks  containing 
as  much  sapwood  as  possible  because  sapwood  is  more 
easily  penetrated  by  the  preservatice.  For  a  preser- 
vative, creosote  oil  is  most  commonly  used.  A  tank  is 
fitted  up  so  that  the  oil  in  it  may  be  heated  to  boil- 
uig.  The  planks  are  then  placed  in  the  tank,  immersed 
in  the  oil  and  are  boiled  in  it  for  a  day.  After  the 
boiling  the  planks  are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  oil.  Green 
and  unseasoned  wood  should  be  allowed  to  air-season 
thoroughly  before  treating  since  the  drier  the  wood 
the  better  the  penetration  secured. 


Fig.  3.  —  Encrusting  fruiting-body  of  Poria  xantha 
found  on  under-side  of  plank  in  flat  roof  in  a 
weaveshed.     (1/2  actual  size.) 
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A  Safe  Roof  Conserves  Ifeat. 

The  double  i)lank  roof  has  the  additional  advantage 
over  the  thinner  roof  in  that  the  heat  loss  is  not  so  great 
and  less  heating  is  required  to  maintain  the  interior 
at  the  proper  temperature. 

Various  insulating  materials,  such  as  hair-felt  or 
corkboard,  are  sometimes  used  beneath  the  tarred  pa- 
per of  a  roof.  Their  insulating  power  may  be  destroy- 
ed entirely  if  moisture  is  allowed  to  reach  them.  To 
prevent  this,  at  least  three  layers  of  mopped  tarred 
paper  should  be  laid  before  adding  the  insulating  cov- 
ering. This  will  eliminate  all  possibility  of  the  felt 
or  cork-board  becoming  wet  and  it  will  thereby  retain 
its  insulating  properties. 

The  extra  plank  layer  for  insulation  has  the  advan- 
tage over  these  other  insulators  in  that  it  gives  a  firmer 
upper  surface  to  the  roof.  For  the  amount  of  insula- 
tion obtained  the  cost  is  also  less. 

Keep  the  Roof  Planks  Warm. 

The  arrangement  of  the  heating  system  in  the  paper 
mill  appears  to  have  a  much  more  important  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  decay  in  the  roof  than  has  hitherto 
been  realized.  In  a  roof  which  is  well  heated  in  some 
places  and  allowed  to  remain  cold  in  others,  the  cold 
parts  rot  out  in  a  short  time.  The  warm  roof  has  a 
much  longer  life  than  the  roof  without  such  protection. 
To  get  the  most  efficient  heating  effect  on  the  roof  with 
any  given  supply  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the 
.system  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  is  usual.  In 


Fig.  4.— White  , irregular,  lump-like  fruiting-bodies  of 
Fomcs  officinalis  found  growing  in  beams  in  a 
weaveshed  roof.    (V^  actual  size.) 


many  mills  the  banks  of  heating  pipes  have  been  placed 
directly  beneath  the  windows  in  the  sawtooth  roofs. 
This  is  a  bad  practice,  because  a  large  amount  of  heat 
leaving  the  pipes  is  immediately  lost  through  the  glass. 

Another  plan,  better  because  it  secures  a  more  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  heat,  is  to  place  more  than  half 
of  the  heating  pipes  beneath  the  valley  in  the  sawtooth. 
With  this  arrangement  the  heated  air  warms  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof  before  reaching  the  window  at  the 
peak.  The  value  of  a  more  even  distribution  of  heat 
was  shown  very  clearly  in  one  of  the  roofs  examined. 
A  single  sawtooth  in  a  weave  room  was  still  in  good 
condition  after  fifteen  years'  service.  The  other  saw- 
teeth had  all  been  renewed.  The  good  sawtooth  had 
as  many  heating  pipes  under  the  low  part  of  the  valley 
as  it  had  beneath  the  windows,  while  all  of  the  other 
sawteeth  were  heated  only  under  the  windows.  Be- 
neath a  flat  part  along  one  side  of  the  same  weaveshed 
a  bank  of  heating  pipes  had  been  placed  for  only  half 
its  length.  Where  the  roof  was  heated  it  was  in  good 
condition,  but  where  it  had  not  been  heated  the  planks 
had  fallen  in. 

Flat  places  at  the  end  of  the  sawteeth  or  along  the 
sides  of  a  mill  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
These  strips  are  often  narrow  and  unheated  or  have 
insufficient  heating  pipes.  Invariably  they  decay  more 
rapidly  than  the  slanting  part  of  the  roof.  In  two 
mills  where  this  had  happened  matters  have  been  im- 
proved by  extending  the  sawteeth  to  the  side  of  the 
mill. 

Recommendations  for  Roofs. 

1.  During  cold  weather  a  roof  needs  to  be  kept 
warm;  if  it  gets  cold  there  is  danger  of  rotting  taking 
place. 

2.  The  heating  system  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  heat  is  evenly  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  roof. 
In  a  sawtooth  roof  the  greater  part  of  the  heating  is 
best  placed  under  the  lower  part  of  the  slant. 

3.  Flat  parts  of  roofs  decay  more  quickly  than 
slanted  parts,  because  snow  lodges  there  and  keeps  them 
cold.  Very  often  the  flats  have  less  heating  applied 
than  the  slants,  whereas  they  actually  require  more. 

4.  Less  heating  will  be  required  to  keep  the  roof 
warm  if  it  is  made  thicker  at  the  start.  A.  safe  roof 
consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank  separated  by  mop- 
ped, tarred  paper,  the  upper  plank  being  treated  with 
a  preservative. 

5.  Roof  ventilators  in  a  weaveshed  are  best  omitted 
altogether.  Decay  usually  starts  in  the  planks  around 
them  before  other  parts  of  the  roof  ar  attacked. 

6.  If  drain  pipes  from  the  roof  have  to  pass  throu^ 
a  room  where  the  air  is  very  moist  they  should  be  in- 
sulated as  if  they  were  steam  pipes.  Otherwise,  they 
cool  an  area  of  wood  in  the  roof  and  cause  it  to  rot. 


An  interesting  paper  on  Forest  Engineering  was  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  branch 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  by  W.  F.  V. 
Atkinson,  forester  for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  He  spoke  of  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  in  extending  the  uses  of 
woods  and  explained  how  the  forester  has  many  duties 
that  affect  both  his  principals  and  the  public,  as  in  the 
matters  of  stream  flow  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest. 
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Canadian  Paper  Box  Makers  Hold  Splendid  Convention 


Representatives  in  attendance,  gratifying  in  results 
and  enthusiastic  in  character,  was  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Makers'  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Mont- 
real, on  Tuesday,  June  24,  and  was  followed  by  a 
most  enjoyable  and  successful  trip  on  board  the 
steamer  Saguenay,  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the 
river  voyage  there  was  a  session  of  the  active  mem- 
bers during  which  a  number  of  live  topics  of  inter- 
est to  the  industry  were  discussed.  There  was  also 
another  business  gathering  on  the  boat,  on  June  26, 
to  consider  costs  and  trade  practices. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  convention  and 
the  outing  passed  off  admirably,  and  the  educational 
and  social  features  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
objects  of  the  Association  are  to  create  better  feel- 
ing and  acquaintanceship  among  the  members  of  the 
trade  by  social  intercourse,  and  also  to  deal  with 
matter  of  mutual  interest  relating  to  the  trade.  Art 
Harries,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, made  an  able  presiding  officer,  and  under  his 
direction  everything  was  carried  out  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  There  was  something  doing 
every  minute,  and  a  note  of  optimism  and  encourage- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings,  which 
aiigurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  organization  and 
the  advancement  of  the  industry. 

It  was  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  "Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers"  As- 
sociation," and  among  other  important  matters  was 
the  carrying  of  a  resolution  that  a  permanent  tariff 
board  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  authorities  at  Ot- 
tawa, in  investigating  the  nature  and  probable  na- 
tional effects  of  all  tariff  changes  and  endeavor  to 
frame  a  tariff,  which  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  and  thus  ensure  the  harmonious  and 
all  round  development  of  the  country. 

The  Newly  Elected  Officers. 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  convention  will  be  held 
in  Quebec  City  in  June,  1920,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers Avere  elected  for  the  coming  year. 

President — W.  P.  Bennett,  Rudd  Paper  Box  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 

Vice-President— C.  T.  Reid,  Charles  Reid  &  Co., 
Hamilton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — S.  J.  Frame,  24  King  St. 
West,  Toronto  (re-elected). 

Advisory  Committee — C.  Winter  Brown,  of  D.  F. 
I>rown  Box  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  St.  John,  N.B. ; 
C.  N.  Moisan,  of  Standard  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal ;  F.  B.  Smith,  of  A.  D.  Shoup  Co.  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  Art  Harries,  of  Canada  Paper  Box  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  session  the  President, 
Art  Harries,  Montreal,  referred  to  the  good  work 
that  the  Association  had  accomplished  since  its  in- 
ception, and  reviewed  a  number  of  trade  que.stions 
and  problems  that  had  arisen  during  the  past  year. 
He  spoke  of  matters  affecting  the  industry  arising 
out  of  reconstruction,  and  readjustment,  and  in  cast- 
ing a  glance  over  the  future  took  a  most  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation. 

S.  J.  Frame,  secretary-treasurer,  in  his  annual  re- 
l)ort,  showed  th;it  there  was  a  substantial  balance  on 


the  right  side  of  the  books,  and  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  Association  was  encouraging.  He  stated 
that  the  Toronto  Carton  Club,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Toronto  members  of  the  Association,  had  held 
regular  luncheons  semi-monthly,  and  that  these  gath- 
erings were  profitable  to  those  attending  them,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  feeling  among  the  trade 
and  the  interchange  of  opinions  on  current  topics.  In 
May  last  a  very  successful  luncheon  of  the  Toronto 
Carton  Club  had  been  held  at  the  Royal  Connaught 
Hotel  in  Hamilton,  the  Club  being  the  guest  of  the 
Hamilton  members  of  the  Association.  There  were 
also  members  present  from  the  trade  in  Guelph,  Gait, 
Brantford  and  Kitchener.  It  was  decided  at  this 
luncheon  that,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  Ontario 
members  in  close  touch  with  one  another,  a  luncheon 
should  be  held  every  three  months  outside  of  To- 
ronto at  a  central  point  Avhere  a  box  making  plant 
is  situated,  each  one  present  to  pay  his  own  share 
of  the  expense  of  the  luncheon.  The  faithful  work 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  referred  to  appreciatively,  and  it  was 
also  stated  that  the  work  -of  the  Cost  Committee 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Canadian  paper 
box  making  trade. 

Several  communications  were  read  from  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  and  American  firms  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present,  among  them  being  Frank  E. 
Vincent,  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  John  H.  Perry, 
President  of  the  same  Association. 

Several  Valued  Papers  Read. 
There  were  a  number  of  timely,  instructive  and 
helpful  papers  read.  That  of  D.  H.  McDermid,  of 
the  Somerville  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  of  London, 
Out.,  was  on  "Industrial  Democracy,"  while  H.  J. 
Skinner,  Vice-President  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  contributed  a  thoughtful  and  edu- 
cative paper  on  "The  Uses  of  Cardboard."  This  was 
followed  by  an  encouraging  address  on  "The  Present 
Business  Outlook,"  from  T.  P.  Howard,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

John  T.  Robinson,  of  the  John  T.  Robinson  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "Machin- 
ery's Possibilities  for  the  Paper  Box  Business."  J.  L. 
Constantineau,  of  the  King  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  spoke  ably  and  entertainingly  on  "The 
Present  Conditions  of  the  Paper  Box  Business  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec."  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were 
tendered  all  the  speakers  for  their  valuable  and  use- 
ful papers. 

During  the  afternoon  of  June  24,  the  visiting  ladies 
were  taken  for  a  drive  to  Mount  Royal,  and  on  the 
same  evening  a  complimentary  dinner  was  tendered 
the  visitors  on  board  the  steamer  Saguenay,  by  the 
Associate  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manu- 
factiirers'  Association.  The  function  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  'marked  by  hearty  good  will  and 
fraternity. 

On  the  way  down  the  river  on  the  folloAving  day 
there  Avas  a  meeting  of  the  active  members  at  which 
'  the  report  of  the  sub-cost  committee  of  the  Toronto 
Carton  Club  was  read.  It  Avas  resolved  that  the  secre- 
tary AA^rite  Mr.  Bragg,  of  the  Dominion  Paper  Box 
Co.,  Limited,  who  had  prepared  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
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for  the  exhiinstive  and  very  valuable  document,  whieli 
was  adopted,  and  it,  was  decided  that  the  committee 
should  be  coiitinued  in  office. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  AssociatioTi  mem- 
bers pledfj'e  themselves  to  use  the  report  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  their  own  estimate  during' 
the  year  1919,  and  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  any  sugfyestions  for  the  revision  of  the 
report;  and  also  that  the  ("ost  (Committee  be  empow- 
ered to  use  their  judgment  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  report  among  paper  box  manufacturers,  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  furtlier  re- 
solved that  tlu^  Trade  (histoms  as  proposed  by  the 
Cost  Committee  be  recoinmended  to  members  for 
adoption. 

Another  resolution  carried  was  that  the  estimating 
forms  for  solid  boxes  and  folding  boxes  as  proposed 
by  the  Cost  Committee  be  adopted  and  supplies  there- 
of be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  members.  For 
their  able  and  untiring  efforts  in  preparing  the  re- 
port the  members  of  the  Cost  Committee  were  cor- 
dially thanked. 

William  C  Jeplicott,  late  of  the  Dominion  Paper 
Box  ('o.,  Limited,  Toronto,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  gentleman  elected  to  Honorary  Mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  and  a  letter  was  read  from 
him  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  honor.  A  letter  was 
also  read  from  H.  A.  Dickie,  Secretary  of  the  Folding 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
expressing  his  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
convention  and  regretting  his  iiuil)i!ity  to  he  present. 
Permanent  Tariff  Board  Favored. 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  passed  at  the 
convention  was  the  following  in  regard  to  the  (Cana- 
dian Customs  Tariff. 

Whereas  demands  are  made  at  fre(|uent  intervals 
by  various  sections  of  the  Canadian  people  for  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff,  and 

Whereas  such  demands  prevent  the  determination 
of  the  settled  policy  that  is  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  trades,  and  cause  depression 
in  business,  unemployment  and  imperil  invested  capi- 
tal, and 

Whereas  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  industry 
should  have  reasonable  assurance  of  stable  conditions 
which  will  not  be  adversely  and  suddenly  disturbed 
by  unexpected  and  imperfectly  considered  tariff  leg- 
islation. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Annual  Meeting 
assembled  at  Montreal,  on  June  24th,  1919,  respect- 
fully urge  the  Dominion  Government  to  appoint  a 
permanent  tariff  board,  acting  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  Government,  which  will  make  a  scienti- 
fic study  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff,  and  the 
tariffs  of  other  countries  with  whose  products  Cana- 
dian producers  are  forced  to  compete,  familiarize 
itself  with  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
investigate  the  nature  and  probably  national  effect 
of  all  requests  for  tariff  changes,  and  endeavor  to 
frame  a  tariff  that  will  serve  the  best  interest  of 
Canada,  and  thus  assure  the  harmonious  and  all- 
round  development  of  the  country. 

Those  Who  Were  in  Attendance. 

The  following  members  of  the  Association  were  in 
attendance  at  the  fourth  annual  convention : — 

W.  P.  Bennett,  representing  Rudd  Paper  Box  (lo.. 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Art.  Harries — Canada  Paper  P.ox  Co.,  Ltd..  Mont- 
real. 


P.  F.  Kowell— I.  C.  Wilson,  Limited,  Montreal. 

S.  J.  P'rame — Sec.-Treas.,  Can.  Paper  P.ox  Mak^ri^ 
Association,  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Moisan — The  Standarrl  pH|)f>r  P.ox  Co.,  Lt»i 
Montreal. 

•John  H.  Forsman — C.  II.  Forsman  Co.,  N.Y. 
•L  H.  Lefebvre — The  King  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 
J.  H.  Gledhill— National  Gum  &  Mico  Co.,  N  Y 
I)u  ncan  H.  McDerraid — Somerville  Paper  Box  ('•., 
London. 

E.  G.  Cook — Samuel  R.  Parry.  Rochester. 
Marshall  Hayward — "The  Shears,"  Lafayette,  Ind. 
N.  G.  Gzowski — Canada  Boxboard  (.'o..  Ltd..  .Mont- 
real. 

Thomas  J.  Allen— Paper  Sales,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Thos.  H.  Lacey — London,  Paper  Box  Co.,  London. 
Jas.  Logic — Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Toronto. 
J.  R.  Sangster— Page  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Sher- 
brooke. 

Geo.  Turnbull— Gait  Paper  Box  Co., 

C.  T.  Keid— Charles  Reid  &  Co.,  Hamilton. 

W.  J.  Hood — Gummed  Papers,  Ltd.,  Brampton. 

B.  Sproule— Collett-Sproule,  Toronto. 

F.  B.  Smith—  A.  D.  Shoup  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
W.  T.  Miller— The  Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd. 

John  T.  Robinson — John  T.  Robinson  Co.,  llrde 
Park,  Mass. 

J.  L.  Constantineau — The  King  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  Winter  Brown— The  B.  F.  Brown  Paper  Box  Co 
St.  John. 

W.  J.  Hampel— Hampel  Paper  Box  Co.,  Brantfard. 
Ont. 

C.  B.  Pearsall — M.  D.  KnoM-lton  Co.,  Rochester 
A.  M.  Claffee— M.  D.  KnoAvlton  Co.,  Boston. 

li.  Tresidder— National  Paper  Goods  Co..  llaail- 
ton. 

T.  H.  Sear— Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Montreal. 
David  BroM-n— The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toront*. 

D.  F.  Robertson — Northumberland  Paper  and  Elee- 
tric  Co., 

W.  E.  Frankish— The  Empire  Paper  Box  Co  Ltd 
C.  De  Wolf  Reid— Montreal. 

H.  M.  Niven— Rudd  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Alfred  Jephcott — Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Toronto. 

J.  S.  Czow.ski— Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd.,  M»it- 
real. 

James  T.  Venable.s— Montreal. 
K.  H.  P.ryon— Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 
.1.  X.  Hutchison — Dominion  Envelope  &  Cartoi  Go. 
Toronto. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  BULLETINS. 

Members  occasionally  suggest  that  the  National 
Safety  Council  print  bulletins  in  foreign  languages  to 
reach  the  non-English-speaking  Avorker.  The  "^large 
number  of  dialects  that  would  have  to  be  included,  to 
give  equal  .service  to  all  the  membership,  makes  this 
impracticable.  One  member  has  solved  this  problem  in 
the  following  simple  manner: 

"I  have  had  the  National  Safety  Council  bulletins 
tran.slated  into  Polish,  as  we  have  a  number  of  Polish 
employees  in  our  plant,"  he  Avrites.  "I  get  one  of  the 
men  in  the  plant  to  give  me  a  translation  of  it.  Then 
I  have  the  translation  copied  on  the  typewriter.  I 
put  the  diacritical  marks  on  with  a  pen  and  paste  the 
translation  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulletin.  It  has  pro- 
duced good  results  with  us." 

Of  course,  the  most  satisfactory  solution  is  to  induce 
all  employees  to  learn  English. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  B.  C.  Root,  of-  Hydraulic 
Machinery  Co.,  Frank  Powell,  of  the  News  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  and  John  Ford,  of  Portneuf,  we  are  able 
to  present  a  few  items  that  will  be  of  considerable 
historic  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  of  Can- 
ada. This  has  to  do  with  the  old  gxoundwood  mill 
at  St.  Raymond,  Que.,  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  although  it  is 
not  at  the  present  time  in  use. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1878  or  thereabouts,  when 
the  first  hydi'aulic  grinder  was  built  by  Moise  Briere 
at  Portneuf.  According  to  Mr.  Ford,  Louis  DuPont 
was  using  a  grinder  in  which  the  prossiire  was  exert- 


chine  will  weigh  about  7,000  lbs.  If  you  wish  to  have 
it  much  lighter  we  can  make  it  like  the  one  at  Port- 
neuf at  a  lower  price." 

The  drawing  which  accompanied  this  tender  is  the 
one  shown  on  this  page,  and  bears  the  date  1887.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ford's  notebook  work  was  begun  on 
July  18th,  1888,  and  the  mill  started  the  following 
May.  The  grinders  were  not  of  the  model  shown 
because  the  firm  that  undertook  to  build  this  type 
were  unable  to  carry  out  their  contract,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Ford  to  get  grinders  of  the  Du  Pont 
model  from  Carrier  &  Laine,  of  Levis,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  manufacture.  A  picture  of  this 
old  installation  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
stones  were  48"  in  diameter  and  about  18"  across 
the  face.    There  were  three  pockets  and  a  pressure 


Old  Pulp  Mill  at  St.  Raymond. 


ed  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  weight,  but  this  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Ford's  father,  Joseph  Ford, 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  hydraulic  pressure.  Du 
Pont  and  Briere  tried  it  at  once  and  managed  to 
grind  wood  after  a  fashion.  In  1880  John  Ford  built 
the  first  hydraulic  grinder  that  was  a  success.  It 
was  a  two  pocket  grinder  like  that  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, which  is  taken  from  an  old  drawing.  This 
was  started  up  in  a  mill  at  Glenford  on  the  St.  Anne 
River,  below  St.  Raymond,  in  October,  1880.  At- 
tached to  the  drawing  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
which,  translated,  reads  as  follows:  "A  machine  as 
described  with  three  boxes  and  one  stone  48"  x  16", 
the  price  will  be  $700.00  on  board  boat  or  the  cars 
at  Quebec.    With  two  boxes  only  $545.00.    The  ma- 


of  about  40  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  wood  M^as  used. 
The  power  for  each  grinder  was  about  200  H.P.,  and 
the  output  about  two  tons  per  da}^  for  each  stone. 
The  stones  ran  on  vertical  shafts,  and  the  wood  was 
dropped  vertically  into  the  pockets.  The  mill  was 
started  with  three  grinders,  which  were  installed  by 
John  Ford  in  what  was  an  old  grist  mill  on  the  Que- 
bec and  Lake  St.  John  Rly.,  for  Thomas  L.  Jackson. 
Thomas  Logan,  of  Sherbrooke,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, financed  the  transaction.  Mr.  Ford  has  in  his 
possession  the  contract  under  which  he  equipped  and 
operated  the  mill  and  has  also  a  certificate  of  ful- 
filment given  him  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  old  Du  Pont  mill  re- 
ferred to  was  the  first  groundwood  mill  in  Canada. 
It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Ford  kept  accurate  notes  of 
his  work,  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  in- 
dustry if  we  could  have  a  few  other  personal  recol- 
lections of  this  kind  regarding  the  early  mills-  of 
Canada. 


^lill  a!  Poi-tneuf,  where  Du  I'ont  made  his  first 
groundwood  l)y  hydraulic  grinder. . 


The  First  (Jrindcr  Using  Ilvdraulii-  Pressure. 
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Fifty  Years  Making  Paper 

The  man  Avho  lias  been  the  loiifrest  in  the  business 
as  a  paper  Tuanufacturer  in  Canada  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Ford,  of  Portneuf,  Que.  Fifty-six  years  ago  Mr.  Ford 
came  to  Canada  from  England  in  a  sailing  ship.  His 
home  Avas  near  Manchester,  and  his  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  paper  business  before  him.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country  Mr.  Ford  entered  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Angus  McDonald,  w^hose  paper  mills  were  at 
Portneuf,  and  ten  years  later  he  started  business  for 
liimself  in  the  same  line.  He  has  kept  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  has  prospered  in  his  enterprises.  Six 
years  ago  he  purchased  the  mills  and  interests  of  the 
firm  he  first  worked  for  in  Canada,  and  to-day,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Joseph  Ford  &  Co.,  he  operates 
five  paper  mills.  He  manufactures  all  hts  paper  from 
pulpwood,  and  does  an  exclusively  wholesale  busi- 
ness, including  some  export  trade. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  speaking  to  a  "Witness"  reporter  re- 
cently, remarked  that  while  there  was  so  much  more 
paper  used  now  than  formerly,  competition  liad  forced 
the  price  down,  and  the  quality  as  well.  Paper  used 
to  be  about  twelve  cents  a  pound;  to-day  it  is  above 
three  cents,  but  the  newsprint  manufactured  now,  for 
instance,  was  proportionately  inferior.  He  had  in 
his  possession  samples  of  paper  bearing  accounts  and 
correspondence  dated  1852,  which  appeared  to  be  as 


J()sei)h  Ford,  Hale  and  Hearty  at  86. 


good  in  every  way  as  the  day  on  wliich  they  were 
written.  Mr.  Ford'  ventured  the  opinion  that  paper 
used  by  the  daily  press  all  over  the  country  at  the 
present  time  would,  within  a  few  years — ten  or  fif- 
teen at  the  outside— be  so  faded  and  discolored  that 
the  records  woidd  not  be  readable ;  files  that  now 
were  .jealously  guarded  and  treasured  as  invaluable 
references  would  be  useless  for  anything  but  light- 
ing fires. 

Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  McDonald  before  him,  once 
supplied  the  Montreal  "Witness  with  paper  for  news- 
print and  other  purposes.  As  the  "Witness"  is  now 
celebrating  its  sixtieth  anniversary,  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Dougall. 


July  3,  ]91'J 

the  founder  of  this  paper,  under  date  of  Aug.  5,  1852, 
in  ordering  j)aper  from  Mr.  ^IcDonald,  will  prove  in- 
teresting, especially  to  newspaper  men.  The  letter 
says : 

"I  received  your  letter,  and  am  now-  in  receipt  of 
Mr.  Smith's  letter  about  wrapping  paper.  1  am  very 
nearly  out  of  'Witness'  paper,  and  Mr.  Millar,  here, 
can  only  .supply  me  with  a  thirty-pound  paper,  which 
is  too  light  and  one  inch  smaller.  This  T  must  take  if 
I  cannot  do  better,  but  I  hope  to  suit  myself  better 


Louis  Dupont. 


at  Boston  unless  "Sir.  Smith  or  you  could  manage  it 
for  me. 

"I  want  100  reams  'Witness'  paper,  not  less  than 
thirty-six  pounds  to  the  ream ;  forty  pounds  would 
be  better,  of  the  same  size  and  shade  as  at  present 
employed  in  'Witness.'  I  also  want  an  assortment 
of  Mr.  Smith's  wrapping  papers,  say,  200  reams,  di- 
rect from  the  mill,  to  begin  with.  I  suppose  he  could 
procure  the  'Witness'  paper  for  me,  and  include  all 
in  the  same  invoice,  or,  if  not,  you  can  arrange  it 
some  way,  perhaps,  with  Mr.  Hood,  who  is  a  very 
kind  friend  of  the  'Witness.'  " 


SAFE  SPEED  FOR  SAWS. 

The  following  table  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
gives  recommended  speeds  for  circular  saws,  eorre- 
si)onding  to  rim  velocity  of  9.425  feet  per  minute: 
Circular  Saw  Speeds. 


Diam.  of  Saw  R.  P.  M. 

12  inch  3,000 

14  inch  2,570 

16  inch  2,245 

18  inch  2,000 

20  inch  1.800 

22  inch  1,635 

24  inch  1,500 

26  inch  1,385 

28  inch  1,285 

30  inch  1,200 

32  inch  1,120 

34  inch  1,055 

36  inch  1,000 

60  inch   600 

72  inch   500 


Some  manufacturers  recommend  somewhat  higher 
speeds  than  here  given;  however,  more  than  a  20  per 
cent,  increase  is  inadvisable. 

Band  saws  are  operated  at  speeds  of  from  3,500  to 
8,000  feet  per  minute,  the  heavier  saws  running  at  the 
higher  speeds. 
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Woodlands  Section  Saw  Hydroplane  Demonstration 


The  summer  meeting  of  tlie  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  which  took 
place  at  the  provincial  nursery  at  Berthier  and 
Grand 'Mere  last  week  was  marked  by  an  incident 
unique  in  the  history  of  .such  gatherings  in  Canada. 
For  the  first  time  a  convention  was  privileged  to  Avit- 
uess  a  demonstration  of  the  handling  of  a  hydroplane 
j'  in  action,  and  all  who  saw  it  were  impressed  with 
'  its  possibilities  as  an  additional  link  in  the  means  of 
protecting  our  forests  against  fire. 

The  summer  meeting  was  unique  in  another  way, 
that  is,  it  was  distinctly  an  open  air  demonstration 
meeting.  Members  of  the  Woodlands  Section  from 
Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  Ontario,  from  all 
parts  of  Quebec  as  well  as  from  New  Brunswick,  met 
at  the  provincial  nurseries  at  Berthier  in  time  for 
hmeheon  last  Wednesday,  June  25th.  The  Dept.  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  Sec- 
tion, furnished  an  elaborate  and  abundant  luncheon 
of  delicious  things,  which  were  heartily  enjoyed  by 
the  hungry  visitors.  A  fine  bright  day  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  the  nurseries.  These  were  es- 
tablished in  1908  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Turgeon,  who  was 
then  Minister  of  Lands  &  Forests.  From  a  very  mod- 
est beginning,  consisting  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year 
of  some  200,000  plants  of  white  pine,  Scotch  pine, 
Norway  spruce,  European  larch,  etc.,  the  nursery 
has  grown  until  now  there  are  more  than  4,000,000 
trees  growing,  and  it  is  soon  expected  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  ship  from  two  to  three  million  plants  a 
year.  Shipments  of  continually  growing  size  have 
been  made  since  the  nursery  started,  and  as  a  result 
of  its  work  trees  have  been  planted  by  individuals, 
colleges  and  municipalities,  besides  quite  large  at- 
tempts at  reforestation  by  the  department  and  by 
timber  using  concerns. 

The  visitor  to  the  nursery  is  struck  with  the  great 
variety  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  trees  that  are 
being  grown,  both  hard  and  soft  woods  and  at  all 
ages  from  one  year  to  ten  years.  In  addition  to  the 
young  growth  and  artificial  plantings  there  is  a  sec- 
tion of  some  25  acres  of  the  original  wood  that  was 
on  the  property  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  De- 
partment, and  experiments  and  demonstrations  are 
conducted  on  this  section  so-  as  to  get  data  on  ac- 
tual woods  conditions.  So  fa.  nothing  has  been  pub- 
,  lished  on  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
I  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  a  report  in  print  of 
the  information  derived  from  this  bit  of  investigation. 

In  conducting  the  party  about  the  premises  Mr. 
Piche,  the  chief  forester  for  Quebec,  gave  much  valu- 
able information  in  regard  to  species  and  conditions 
of  growth  and  the  impromptu  discussions  among  the 
members  of  the  party  furnished  an  interesting  and 
helpful  part  of  the  program.  . 

After  a  tour  of  the  nurseries  a  short  meeting  was 
held  in  the  dining  room  of  the  pavilion,  and  an  inter- 
e.sting  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Jules 
Allard,_  Minister  of  Lands  &  Forests  for  Quebec,  and 
Mr.  Piche  followed  with  a  paper  on  Reforestation 
Problems,  which  will  be  published  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.  Mr.  Kernan. 
chairman  of  the  Section,  presided  and  kept  the  at- 
tpiitinn  of  the  delegates  focused  on  the  prnblpms  in 


hand.  Mr.  Piche 's  paper  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion  to  which  EUwood  Wilson,  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.,  and  F.  W.  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
were  the  principal  contributors. 

The  principal  point  discussed  was  the  matter  of 
disposing  of  slash,  and  it  seemed  from  the  remarks 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  plan 
of  administering  forest  affairs  than  the  present 
diameter  limit  for  control  of  cutting.  It  seems  that 
so  far  this  plan  has  been  a  failure,  as  it  was  founded 
on  a  misunderstanding  *  of  conditions.  When  the 
diameter  limit  was  established  it  was  believed  that 
a  second  cut  could  be  made,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  trees  left  from  the  first  cutting  would  in- 
crease rapidly  in  growth.  The  trees  that  are  left 
are  not  young  trees  that  will  grow  up,  but  old  stunt- 
ed growth  that  remain  small.  As  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
"We  cannot  afford,  after  50  years,  to  establish  camps 
to  cut  only  II/2  cords  per  acre."  By  cutting  clean 
under  proper  regulation  we  would  get  good  natural 
reforestation.    Although  this  might  not  be  as  uni- 


Hydroplane  loaned  by  Government  to  St.  Maurice 
Forest  Protective  Association  for  demonstration 
work  in  locating  forest  fires. 


form  or  of  as  good  selection  as  artificial  reforestation 
would  produce,  yet  the  extra  cost  of  the  latter  might 
amount  to  more  than  the  extra  benefit. 

It  was  further  shown  that  clean  cutting  is  the  pre- 
requisite to  satisfactory  disposal  of  slash,  and  it  was 
further  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  emphasized 
by  others  that  slash  must  be  disposed  of  if  we  are  to 
make  headway  in  forest  protection,  both  from  fire 
and  other  enemies.  With  three  or  four  feet  of  debris 
on  the  ground  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  when 
a  fire  gets  started.  These  slash  beds  were  not  so  dan- 
gerous when  small  areas  were  logged  over,  but  now 
large  areas  are  being  cut,  and  these  are  becoming 
contiguous.  This  means  that  when  a  fire  starts  it  is 
a  bigger  fire  and  kills  timber,  seed  and  soil  and  makes 
fire  fighting  continually  more  costly.  There  is  no 
other  way  that  fires  can  be  stopped.  It  will  cost 
more  to  produce  lumber  and  pulpwood  if  the  slash  is 
burned,  but  by  requiring  it  of  everybody  makes  it 
fair  to  all. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Power  emphasized  the  advantage  of 
'(3lean  cutting  in  connection  Avith  slash  disposal,  and 
drew  further  attention  to  the  losses  from  blown  down 
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liinhci-,  whore  scattered  trees  are  left  rather  uiipro- 
U'ctcd.  Mr.  Power  added  that  he  had  been  experi- 
menting on,  reproduction  of  burned  over  land  at  a 
cost  of  $23  per  acre,  and  lioped  to  get  some  experi- 
mental results  and  useful  data. 

iMr.  Keed  outlined  methods  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment in  selling  stumpage  which  is  disposed  of  on  con- 
ditions determined  by  a  careful  survey,  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  timber  limit  in  ({ueslion.  He  showed  that 
in  a  North  Carolina  limit  of  hard  wood  the  cost  of 
lopping  was  25e.  per  1,000  on  25,000,000  feet,  lie 
raised  the  question  whether  this  $6,000  which  was 
allowed  the  licensee  for  lopping  would  not  have  pro- 
duced better  results  if  put  into  extra  forest  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Heed  said  that  in  cutting  spruce  timber  he 
l)rcferred  to  have  it  cut  clean. 

Some  of  t  he  delegates  departed  in  automobiles 
and  others  took  the  train  for  Three  Rivers,  eating 
dinner  on  tiie  way.  At  Three  Rivers  two  special 
sleepers  were  attached  to  the  train  for  Grand 'Mere, 
which  was  reached  about  9.30,  and  the  party  spent 
the  night  in  the  cars.  Thursday  morning  was  wet 
and  dreary,  but  in  spite  of  a  sprinkle  nearly  every- 
one tramped  over  the  plantation  at  Grand 'Mere  and 
across  the  golf  links,  after  a  very  satisfactory  break- 
fast at  Laurent ide  Inn. 

Toward  noon  the  party  returned  to  the  cars,  which 
were  taken  to  the  Laurentide  nurseries,  and  refor- 
ested area  at  Proulx,  where  an  excellent  layout  was 
inspected.  The  Laurentide  Company  planted  912,000 
seedlings  this  year,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  plant 
over  a  million  annually  from  their  seed  beds.  A 
considerable  variety  of  pulpwood  trees  were  seen  in 
excellent  condition.  The  plantings  of  Scotch  pine 
that  were  made  several  years  ago  are  showing  ex- 
cellent growth,  and  even  show  quite  a  difference 
over  their  appearance  last  year. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  the  hydroplane  de- 
monstration at  Lac  Tortue,  where  Mr.  Graham  and 
his  mechanic,  Mr.  Kehre,  favored  the  delegates  with 
an  exhibition  of  liow  a  hydroplane  behaves  on  a  rainy 
day.  The  party  had  nearly  finished  a  bountiful  lunch 
served  from  the  company's  lumber  camp  table  equip- 
ment, and  consisting  of  a  most  varied  menu,  from 
pea-soup  to  Frontenae,  and  just  as  chairman  Kernan 
was  trying. to  call  the  meeting  to  order  for  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  resolutions  a  whirr  was 
heard  on  the  lake,  and  there  was  an  immediate  scram- 
ble to  find  points  from  which  the  hydroplane  could 
i)e  watched.  Mr.  Graham  took  the  flying  boat  down 
the  l^k"  Avith  the  wind  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  slow- 
ly, then  coming  quickly  about  the  propeller  whizzed 
more  rapidly  and  presently  someone  cried,  "She's 
clear."  Mr.  Graham  then  brought  his  craft  grace- 
fully with  the  mind  and  sailed  round  in  huge  circles 
so  as  to  pass  twice  over  the  heads  of  the  delegates 
at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet.  He  then  brought 
the  boat  to  the  surface  of  the  water  with  scarcely  a 
splash,  and  finally  brought  her  up  to  the  buoy  as 
cleverly  and  easily  as  one  would  manipulate  a  motor 
boat.  The  meeting  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
cars,  for  there  was  barely  time  to  make  connections 
for  the  homeward  bound  train  at  Grand 'Mere,  and 
the  growing  storm  was  not  conducive  to  loitering. 

Mr.  Kernan 's  persistence  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  meeting  under  way  on  the  train,  and  the  re- 
l)ort  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  which  follows 
was  adopted  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Hon.  Jules  Al- 
lard  replied  in  a  few  appropriate  sentences  to  the  ref- 


erence made  to  his  department  and  the  2.L'^  train  was 
held  at  (Jratid  Ahire  until  the  special  Pullmans  could 
be  attached,  and  thus  ended  what  was  declared  the 
mo.^t  successful  meeting  of  foresters  and  wood.smen 
ever  held  in  Canada.  The  opportunities  for  discu.sa- 
ing  actual  cases  on  the  spot  were  fully  appreciated 
and  taken  advantage  of. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  regulations  of  lands  and  forest.s 
governing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  Crown  Lands  are 
es.sential  to  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
forests,  and  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
a[)i)oint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  existing 
committee  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Limit  Holders' 
Association  in  waiting  upon  the  Government  with  a 
view  to  urging  upon  it  the  necessity  of  an  early  re- 
vision of  these  regulations  to  meet  present  day  con- 
ditions. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  takes  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec,  and  The  Hon.  Jules  Allard, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  for  the  invaluable 
work  in  organizing  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  forests  in  this  province,  and  in  view  of 
the  vital  nature  of  this  organization  in  the  interests 
of  the  future  welfare  of  this  Proviiice  that  it  is  urged 
by  this  meeting  on  the  Government,  to  preserve  its 
I)resent  status  in  order  to  insure  the  various  prob- 
lems being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Resolved,  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  The 
Honorable  Jules  Allard,  Minister  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests, for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  this  meeting 
has  been  received  at  the  Government  tree  nurseries 
at  Berthier,  and  this  meeting  begs  to  record  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
presence  of  Hon.  Jules  Allard. 

Resolved,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  of  the  For- 
estry Service,  and  his  assistants  for  their  courtesy 
and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  those  attending  this 
meeting. 

Resolved,  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  hereby  tendered  the  Laurentide  Company  for  the 
hospitable  manner  with  which  they  have  received 
the  delegates  to  this  meeting,  and  we  wish  to  enregis- 
ter  our  deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson's 
successful  efforts  to  provide  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment for  us. 

Committee  on  Resolutions, 

J.  P.  MaeLAT'RTN, 

JAS.  M.  WALKER. 

W.  G.  POWER. 

J.  M.  DALTON. 


BATES  IS  BACK. 

E.  S.  Bates,  of  Mates  i)i  Hates,  .Montreal,  is  back 
from  a  trip  to  England.  He  was  prevented  from  get- 
tinug  to  France  because  of  finding  so  much  business 
in  England.  Mr.  Bates  has  already  resumed  his  visits 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  gathering  in  orders  for 
the  well-known  Bates.  &  Innes  felts. 

The  Canadian  Barkipg  Drum.  Company  has  just  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  another  American  barking  drum 
for  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co..  making  the  16th 
drum  for  this  concern. 
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British  Regulations  as  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  Paper 

For  those  interested  in  Britisli  trade  and  possibly 
not  familiar  with  the  latest  regulations,  the  followiug 
is  given  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Paper  Import 
Restrictions  Department,  23  Buckingham  Gate,  Lon- 
don, S.W.I. 

From  May  1st  the  importation  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures thereof  is  prohibited  except  under  license, 
save  that  no  licenses  are  required  for  the  importation 
from  the  British  Empire  of  Paper  and  manufactures 
thereof  produced  in  the  British  Empire.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  licenses  Avill  be  issued  are  as  follows : 

1.  Writing  or  Printing  Paper  and  other  papers  not 
included  in  Clauses  2  to  6.  Import  licenses  will  only 
be  issued  for  qualities  or  descriptions  falling  within 
this  category,  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
satisfied  that  such  qualities  or  descriptions  of  Imperial 
manufacture  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties within  the  British  Empire  and,  or  that  the  prices 
demanded  for  such  qualities  or  descriptions  are  un- 
reasonable. 

2.  Newsprint,  Glazed  or  Unglazed.  In  reels  or  sheets 
(not  coijtaining  more  than  30  per  cent.  Chemical  Pulp.") 

Import  Licenses  will  be  issu3d  in  this  category  t  > 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchases  after  this 
(late  oc  paper  of  the  same  descriptions  produced  in 
the  I-^ritish  Empire. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  that  such 
qualities  or  descriptions  of  Imperial  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
within  the  British  Empire  and,  or  that  the  prices 
demanded  for  such  qualities  or  descriptions  are 
unreasonable,  it  may  issue  licenses  in  excess  of 
25  per  cent. 

3.  Paper  or  Cardboard,  Printed  or  Coated.  By  print- 
ed paper  is  meant  paper  printed  only  with  designs  or 
background  and  suitable  for  further  printing.  Coated 
paper  includes  carbon  but  excludes  sensitized  photo- 
graphic paper. 

Import  licenses  will  be  issued  in  this  category  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  purchases  after  this  date 
of  paper  of  the  same  descriptions  produced  in  the 
Britisli  Empire. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  that  such 
qualities-  or-  descriptions"  of  Imp&rial  Tnanuiacture 
cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  within 
the  British  Empire  and,  or  that  the  prices  de 
inanded  for  such  qualities  or  descriptions  are  un- 
reasonable it  may  issue  licenses  in  excess  of  the 
20  per  cent. 

4.  Printed  matter.  Printed  forms.  Writing  Paper 
with  Printed  Headings,  Calendars,  Showcards,  Picture 
postcards,  Christmas  and  Greeting  cards,  and  other 
color  and  lithographic  printing  (except  ,  as  described 
in  Clause  3)  including  Children's  Toy  Books  (consist"* 
ing  in  regard  to  cover  and  contents  of  one-third  or 
more  of  lithographic  or  other  color  printing)  Avill  be 
totally  prohibited.  Licenses  may,  however,  be  granted 
for  small  quantities  of  stationery,  etc.,  for  use  in 
branch  offices  of  foreign  firms  not  intended  for  re- 
sale, and  may  also  be  granted  in  special  cases  for  small 
quantities  of  other  articles  in  this  clause. 

Other  Printed  Matter  such  as  books,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  music,  publish- 
ed in  foreign  countries,  authors'  typewritten  and  print- 
be  imported  without  license  from  all  sources, 
ed  proofs,  and  legal  and  commercial  documents  may 


5.  Wrapping  and  Packing  Paper.  Important  licenses 
vrill  be  issued  in  this  category  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  purchases  after  this  date  of  paper  of 
the  same  description  produced  in  the  British  Empire. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  that  such 
.  qualities  or  descriptions  of  Imperial  manufacture 
cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  within 
the  British  Empire,  and,  or  that  the  prices  demand- 
ed for  such  qualities  or  descriptions  are  unreason- 
able, it  may  issue  additional  licenses  in  excess  of 
the  25  per  cent 

6.  Cardboard.  Including  Strawboard,  Millboard, 
Leather-board,  Wood  Pulp  Boai'd,  and  other  Board,  ex- 
cepting other  Pulp  Board,  Ivory  Board  and  Paste 
Board.  Minimum  substance  of  Strawboards,  25  by  30 
inches — 4  ounces  per  sheet,  other  grades  20  by  25 
inches — 4  ounces  per  sheet. 

Import  licenses  will  be  issued  in  this.  cate"::'v  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchases  alter  Jiis 
date  of  Cardboard  of  the  same  descriptions  produced 
within  the  British  Empire. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  that  such 
qualities  or  descriptions  of  Imperial  manufacture 
cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  within 
ih;  Tritish  Etepire  and,  or  that  the  prices  de- 
niaiiied  for  such  qualities  or  descriptions  are  un- 
reasonable, it  may  issue  licenses  in  excess  of  the 
25  per  cent. 

7.  Applicants  for  licenses  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign paper  must  produce  invoices  proving,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  their  purchases 
within  the  British  Empire,  together  with  copies  of 
their  orders  showing  the  date  of  such  purchases. 

8.  Where  the  applicants  have  not  piirehased  their 
supplies  obtained  within  the  Empire  direct  from  a  mill 
and  desire  to  obtain  their  foreign  supplies  through  an- 
other supplier,  or  to  import  direct,  they  must  also 
submit  a  certificate  from  their  suppliers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  supplies  in  question  have  been  purchased  by 
such  suppliers  direct  from  a  mill  within  the  British 
Empire. 

9.  Where  a  purchaser  from  a  merchant  desires  to 
P"i3hase  any  foreign  supplies  to  which  he  is  entitled 
ij'-  ler  these  regulations,  he  must  claim  such  supplies 
0.-  the.  corresponding  certificate  at  the  time  of  his 
original  or  qualifying  purchase. 

10.  The  Board  of  Trade  will  also  grant  licenses  to 
import  supplies  already  purchased  from  sources  with- 
out the  British  Empire  provided  that  the  orders  were 
given  and  accepted  prior  to  the  16tli  April,  1919.  It' 
ordered  after  that  date  and  before  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  notice  the  tonnags  will  be  licensed, 
but  is  deductable  from  any  other  import  license  to 
which  the  applicant  may  eventually  be  entitled. 

11.  During  the  existence  of  these  import  restrictions, 
':i  i.s.a  condition  that  all  paper  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  importers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
must,  if  prices  be  not  mutually  agreed,  supply  cus- 
tomers at  prices  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  default  thereof,  and  provided  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  be  satisfied  that  supplies  cannot,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  obtained  from  other  Imperial 
sources,  the  Board  of  Trade  will  issue  an  import 
license  to  the  customer. 

12.  The  term  "Paper"  used  in  these  regulations 
includes  all  kinds  of  writing  and  printing  paper, 
p^rinted  paper  hanging?,,  other  printed  or  coated 
papers  (except  sensitized  photographic  paper)  wrap- 
ping or  packing  paper,  insulating    paper,  abrasive 
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paper,  filter  paper  aud  filter  pulp,  strawboard,  mill- 
board, wood  pulp  board,  or  unperforated  wood  pulp; 
and  wl.elher  printed  or  otherwise,  paper  bags,  en- 
velopes, and  manufactured  stationery,  boxes  and  car- 
tons of  paper,  or  cardl)oard ;  and  manufactures  of 
paper  and  cardboard  in  which  paper  or  cardboard 
is  the  predominant  material;  all  printed  m,atter  in- 
cluded in  Clause  4  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper  not 
specified  herein,  but  excluding  pictures  and  drawings 
executed  by  hand,  prints,  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  i)lans,  diagrams,  and  charts. 

13.  Licenses  will  be  granted  subject  to  the  condition 
that  licensees  comply  with  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Licenses  cannot 
be  transferred  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  they  cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  and  are 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

No  importation  from  Countries  without  the  British 
Empire  must  be  made  without  first  procuring  a  license. 

instructions  are  given  at  the  end  hereof  covering 
eases  where  the  licensee  purchases  through  another 
importer  foreign  supplies  to  be  cleared  upon  the  license 
of  the  licensee. 

14.  Licenses  issued  by  the  Controller  of  Paper  are 
hereby  cancelled. 

Applications  for  licenses  should  be  made  to  The 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Paper  Import  Restrictions 
Department,  23  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.I. 
Instructicns  as  to  the  Clearance  Through  H.  M.  Cus- 
toms of  Paper,  Etc.,  by  Perscns  Other 
Than  the  License  Holder. 

WHiere  bills  of  lading  are  in  tlie  name  of  the  license 
holder  a  representative  or  agent  of  the  license  holder 
may  effect  clearance  as  heretofore. 

If  the  bills  of  lading  are  not  in  the  name  of  the 
license  holder,  he  must  request  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
writing,  to  authorize  the  use  of  this  license  by  his 
agent  or  supplier.  The  application  must  contain  : — 

1.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  authority  is 
to  be  issued  which  must  correspond  with  that  on  the 
bill  of  lading. 

2.  Weight  and  description  of  the  goods;  i.e.,  news- 
print, paper  or  cardboard,  printed  or  coated,  -wrapping 
and  packing  paper,  cardboard. 

3.  A  declaration  that  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  to 
be  cleared  is  for  the  account  of  the  license  holder. 

4.  The  date  on  which  the  goods  were  purchased.  If 
not  purchased  before  the  date  of  shipment  a  permit 
will  be  refused. 

The  application  should  be  .sent  through  the  person 
for  whom  the  authority  is  desired,  and  must  be  en- 
dorsed by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
he  has  contracted  to  supply  the  license  holder  with 
the  goods  stated. 


ANOTHER  ACCIDENT  REDUCTION  RECORD. 

As  a  result  of  energetic,  well  organized  safety  work, 
the  accident  frequency  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
California,  has  steadilj^  decreased.  The  rate  for  last 
December  was  75  per  cent,  below  that  of  September, 
1917.  This  remarkable  reduction  was  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  neai'ly  100  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  employees. 


It  is  desirable  to  locate  the  shafting  and  machinery 
so  that  belts  shall  run  off  from  each  other  in  opposite 
directions,  as  this  arrangement  will  relieve  the  bear- 
ings from  the  friction  that  Avould  result  \vhere  the 
bolts  all  pull  one  way  on  the  shaft. 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  FELL  OFF. 

The  prin(',i[)al  reasons  for  lost  time  were  lack  of 
labor,  lack  of  orders  and  repairs.    Other  reasons  in- 
clude lack  of  material,  lack  of  power,  etc.    The  total 
time  lost  in  April  was  250,057  machine  hour.s,  as  com 
pared  with  197,550  for  May. 

Stocks  of  newsprint,  paperboard,  wrapping  and  bag 
paper  decreased  during  the  month  of  May.  Stocks  of 
all  other  grades  increased.  Stocks  of  all  grades  re- 
ported by  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  May  amounted 
to  291,247  tons  including  the  stocks  at  terminal  and 
delivery  points.  In  addition  to  these  stocks,  jobbers 
and  publishers  reported  newsprint  stocks  aggregating 
174,591  tons. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  haiul  at  the  domestic  mills 
on  May  31st  with  their  average  daily  production  based 
upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  the  12 
months'  period  ended  March'  31,  1919,  the  figures 
show  that : 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  6 
days'  average  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  13 
days'  average  output. 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  10 
days'  average  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
31  days'  average  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  10 
days'  average  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  32 
days'  average  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  22 
days'  average  output. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
20  days'  average  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
less  than  11  days'  average  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  slightly  more  than 
28  days'  average  output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly 
less  than  15  days'  average  output. 

Relation  of  the  various  grades  of  paper  to  total  pro- 
duction for  May,  1919,  shows  the  distribution  to  be 
as  follows:  Newsprint,  22  per  cent.;  book  paper,  16 
per  cent.;  paperboard,  32  per  cent.;  wrapping,  12  per 
cent. ;  bag,  2  per  cent. ;  fine,  5  per  cent. ;  tissue,  2  per 
cent. ;  hanging,  1  per  cent. ;  felts  and  building,  5  per 
cent.;  specialties  (n.e.s.),  3  per  cent.  Total  produc- 
tion, 100  per  cent. 

Newsprint  is  the  only  grade  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer.  Practicallv  all  of  this  ton- 
nage is  imported  from  Canada.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  newsprint  in  April,  1919,  amounted  to  slightly 
more  than  $750,000  as  compared  with  imports  of  more 
than  $3,000,000. 

Book  paper  and  fine  paper  are  the  principal  grades 
exported,  the  combined  value  of  the  two  amounting  to 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  April, 
1919. 

Book  paper  to  the  amount  of  $6,393  was  imported 
in  April,  1919,  as  against  none  for  April,  1918. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  all  grades  was 
practically  the  same  for  April,  1919,  as  for  April.  1918. 
The  value  of  the  total  exports,  however,  for  April,  1919, 
was  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports  for  April, 
1918,  and  exceeded  the  imports  by  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars. — Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


In  1914  1,070,460  persons  in  the  United  States  were 
einploj^ed  in  the  lines  directly  dependent  on  the  dye- 
I  stuffs  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  these 
I  industries  was  $2,631,390,000.  There  were  11,037  such 
establishments.  The  paper  industry,  in  so  far  as  the 
direct  production  of  paper  is  concerned,  is  listed  among- 
the  industries  directly  dependent  upon  dyestuffs.  The 
statistics  show  that  in  1914  this  industry  employed 
42,481  persons  in  495  establishments,  and  put  the  in- 
vested capital  at  $177,413,000  and  value  the  products 
of  that  year  at  $158,427,000.  (These  figures  are  for 
paper  only  and  for  1914.  Tlie  capital  mentioned  is 
about  5  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  all  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  Canada  in  1917.) 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  hearings  held  recently  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  at 
which  the  passage  of  protective  legislation  was  urged 
to  prevent  a  probable  flood  of  German  dyestuffs  into 
the  United  States  following  the  President's  proclama- 
tion declaring  peace,  a  bill  doubling  the  tariff  on 
dyestiiffs  and  providing  for  a  licensing  commission 
was  introduced  last  week  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Longworth  of  Ohio.  The  com- 
mission would  have  power  to  issue  licenses  for  the  im- 
portation of  coal  tar  products  only  when  it  is  found 

!  the  kind  needed  could  not  be  obtained  promptly  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  made  up  of  five  representatives  of  producers,  five 
of  consumers  and  one  representative  of  the  govern- 

j  ment. 

I  The  report  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  for 
May,  based  on  figures  returned  by  39  companies,  shows 
that  these  concerns  produced  during  that  month  a 
total  of  155,807  tons  of  newsprint  paper  and  .shipped  in 
all  144,621  tons.  Shipments  exceeded  production  by 
11,186  tons  or  7  per  cent.  Production  figures  include 
1,106  tons  of  hanging,  of  which  281  tons  were  made  in 
Canada.  The  average  daily  production  of  newsprint 
paper  by  the  mills  reporting  for  May  amounted  to  88.3 
per  cent,  of  the  average  daily  output  during  the  three 
months  of  greatest  production  in  1918.  Comparisons 
which,  the  report  says,  are  based  upon  the  identical 
mills,  show  a  production  by  the  United  States  mills 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1919  -was  28,522  tons, 
or  seven  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1918.  Canadian  production  during  this  period  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  same  five  months  in  1918  by  17,779 
tons,  or  6  per  cent.,  making  the  combined  production 
of  the  39  reporting  companies  46,301  tons,  or  6  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  first  five  months  of  1918. 
1.480  tons  less  newsprint  by  the  United  States  mills 
and  12,195  tons  more  by  the  Canadian  mills  were 
shipped  in  the  first  five  months  of  1919  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1918.  Stocks  during  May 
decreased  9,293  tons  at  United  States  mill  points  and 
1.720  tons  at  Canadian  mills,  making  total  stocks  11,013 
tons  less  on  May  30,  1919,  than  on  April  30.  The 
total  of  34,900  tons  on  hand  at  all  mills  May  31, 
amounted  to  61/0  days  production. 

Congress  has  the  paper  mill  bug  again. 


PAPERMAKERS  ASK  INVESTIGATION  OF  PULP 
WOOD  FUNGI. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  held  at  Buffalo,  June 
12,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  Whereas,  the  annual  loss  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  through  decay  of  wood  and  pulp 
is  a  serious  economic  problem  affecting  the  use  of 
pulp  and  paper  pi^oducts  by  every  citizens  of  the  United 
States, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  that  its  individual 
members  use  their  influence  with  the  companies  with 
Avhich  they  are  connected  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
following  legislation  by  Congress. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  investigations  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  fungi  and  bacteria  causing  the  decay  of 
pulp  wood  and  woodpulp  and  to  devise  and  put  into 
application  methods  of  control,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  twenty-thousand  dollars  ($20,000) 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  such 
expenses  and  employ  such  persons  and  means,  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  as  he  may  deem 
necessarj^  to  accomplish  such  purpose." 


NATIONAL  PULP  CORPORATION  TO  ERECT 
DE-INKING  PLANT. 

The  National  Pulp  Corporation' with  executive  of- 
fices at  505  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  will  establish  a 
plant  for  the  reclamation  of  pulp  from  old  paper  stock 
at  Westfield,  Mass.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  four- 
unit  mill,  but  only  one  will  be  erected  at  present 
costing  approximately  $250,000. 

Charles  C.  Lean  of  New  York  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Staffox'd  D.  Noble  of 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  is  financial  manager  and  Judson  Culp, 
the  inventor,  will  act  as  general  manager  when  opera- 
tions are  started,  which  officials  of  the  company  now 
hope  will  be  October  1. 


SHIP  SPACE  TO  FRANCE  AVAILABLE. 

In  New  York  shipping  circles  last  Aveek  it  was  stated 
that  all  the  space  required  by  expoi'ters  was  obtainable 
to  French  North  Atlantic  ports  at  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board's  rates  of  65c  a  cubic  foot  or  $1.25  a 
100  pounds  ship's  option  weight  or  measurement.  A 
few  small  deals  have  even  been  closed  under  the  Ship- 
ping Board  rates.  This  represents  the  lowest  market  in 
rates  to  French  Atlantic  ports  since  the  beginning  of 
the  w^ar. 


Some  American  publishers  will  not  be  so  hopeful 
of  stretching  the  terms  of  a  contract  since  the  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Morton  in  the  case  of  the  Lowell 
"Sun"  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  "Post." 
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Technical  Section 


BRING  THE  T.  S.  LADIES. 

P,(-i-ause  of  the  especially  pleasant  eireiimstances  of 
the  trip  phinned  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers will  wish  to  bring  their  wives  with  them.  1  he 
Secretary  quotes  in  the  program  a  verse  from  Gay: 
"Aiid  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
Of  course  all  other  things  give  place." 

This  is  not  entirely  true,  as  a  very  interesting  busi- 
ness session  will  be  held  on  the  boat,  and  the  mam 
object  of  the  meeting,  an  inspection  of  the  excellent 
pulp,  paper  and  board  mills  of  Price  Bros.,  &  Co.,  at 
Kenogami,  is  an  event  not  lo  l)t'  easily  i)iiss('(l  up  by 
any  one.  Every  member  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  attend. 

Send   in  your  reply  and   casli   iiuniediately   to  be 
sure  of  a  berth. 

The  program  reads: — 

Leave  Montreal,  Monday,  -luly  2<Sth,  stefinuM- 
"Montreal,  from   Canada  Steamships  Co.   wharf,  7 

^  Leave  Quebec,  Tuesday,  July  2!)tli,  steamer  "Mur- 
ray Bay,"  8  a.m. 

Arrive  Chicoutimi,  Wednesday,  July  30th,  accord- 
ing to  tide  fWednesday  morning),  5  to  8  a.m. 

By  rail  from  Chicoutimi  to  mills  at  Kenogami. 
Visit  to  plant  as  guests  of  Messrs.  Price  Bros,  and 
Company,  Limited. 

By  rail  (Wednesday  night)  from  Kenogami  to  St. 
Alphonse.    Sleep  on  board  steamer. 

Leave  St.  Alphonse,  Thursday,  July  31st,  7  a.m. 

Arrive  Quebec,  Thursday,  July  31st,  !)  p.m. 

Arrive  Montreal  on  steamer,  Friday,  August  1st, 
9.30  a.m. 

Kate  from  Montreal — Chicoutimi  iiiid  n'tuni,  in- 
cluding meals  and  berth,  .1;26.75. 

Rate  from  Quebec— Chicoutimi  and  return,  includ- 
ing meals  and  berth,  $15.75. 

Please  return  enclosed  card  to  the  Association  with 
money  order  for  the  amount  of  the  ticket  re((uired, 
made  payable  to  Canada  Steamships  Company. 

To  enable  proper  accommodation  to  be  provided, 
replies  must  be  received  on  or  liefore  lOtli  July. 
1919. 

Program  of  Business  Session  to  be  held  on  the  boat 
between  Quebec  and  Chicoutimi: 
Reports  of  Committees. 

Paper  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant:  The  Requirements  and 
Development  of  the  Laboratory  in  conne'ctioai  witli 
Paper-Mill  Operation. 

Paper  by  Mr.  G.  Meerbergen  on  Export  Packing. 

Liformal  Discussion. 

Chicoutimi  is  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Saguc- 
nay.  The  Chicoutimi  River  here  joins  the  Sagueuay. 
From  Lake  Kenogami,  seventeen  miles  from  Chicou- 
timi, this  river  falls  486  feet. 

Charmingly  situated  on  a  hill,  Chicoutimi  seems  to 
form  a  little  world  of  its  own.  Its  name  seems  to 
be  appropriate,  meaning  in  Montagnais  dialect,  "Tn 
to  here  it  is  deep."  Chicoutimi  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Jesuit  missions,  and  a  great  fur-trading  centre. 

Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity,  about  midway  between 
Chicoutimi  and  Tadousac.    They  are  on  the  .south 


side,  and  1,800  feet  in  height,  and  face  one  another 
with  a  small  bay  intervening.  Trinity  is  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two,  and^  while  one  mountain,  it  ha.s 
three  elevations,  as  seen  from  the  Saguenay,  hence 
its  name,  and  as  you  gaze  up  its  unbroken  steep,  it 
appears  as  if  it  might  fall  over  and  crush  the  steamer. 
Prom  the  capes  to  Tadousac  the  scenery  is  of  the 
grandest  po.ssible  description. 

The  entrance  to  the  Saguenay  is  guarded  on  the 
west  by  Point  aux  Bouleau  and  on  the  eastern  side 
by  Point  aux  Vaches.  We  land  at  Tadousac.  and  the 
trip  through  this  mighty  cataclysm  of  nature  is  over. 
Its  stupendous  depths  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  places 
indicates  no  ordinary  channel — rather  a  trreat  rift, 
tlie  result  of  glacial  action,  which  the  waters  wer" 
compelled  to  fill  before  they  could  find  further  vent. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  election  tf)  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  following  as  student  mem- 
bers : 

C.  G.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kenogami. 
Que.;  G.  11.  Lafontaine,  Esq.,  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Mont 
Rolland,  Que.:  R.  I.  Wynne  Roberts,  Esq.,  Don  Val- 
ley Paper  Mills,  Don  Mills  Road,  Toronto,  Ont.:  W. 
C.  Munro,  Esq.,  Price  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Kenogami,  Que.; 
John  Buss,  Es((.,  Wayagainack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
fi4  St.  Julie  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
R-5.   Census  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1917. — 

Pulp  and  Paper.  17,  \o.  20.  p.  4(i.i.  1919.— R.  C. 

R-7.  Making  men  like  their  jobs.  R.  B  Wolf.— Pulp 
&  Paiier  :\ra''azinc.  17.  Xo,  3.  p.  .").-)  ,  1919V— R.C. 

R-9.  Tariffs  demanded  by  the  French  paper  in'lus- 
try.  (Les  tarifs  douaniers  reclames  par  I'mdustrie 
francaise  du  papier).  J.  ^licol  de  Portemont.  La  Pa- 
pier, 22,  p.  104,  1919. — A  discussion  of  the  situation  of 
the  French  paper  industry  and  an  explanation  of  why 
a  high  protective  tariff  is  required  to  enable  it  to  tide 
over  the  crisis  ])rought  about  by  the  war. — A  P.-C. 

R-12..Cost  of  Swedish  newsprint  in  France.  (Le 
Papier-journal  en  France.)  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  111.  1919 
— A  discus.sion  of  the  causes  which  have  enormously 
increased  the  price  of  Swedish  newsprint  in  France: 
increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  scarcity  of 
raw  materials,  high  freight  and  insurance  rates,  fre- 
quent fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange:  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  price. — A,  P.-C. 


A  Turn  for  the  Worse. — W.  M.  Aiken  thought  he 
would  relieve  his  "Buddy"  on  the  night  shift  a  few 
minutes  early,  so  he  started  to  work  without  chang- 
ing his  clothes,  intending  to  put  on  his  overalls  a 
little  later.  In  three  minutes  his  coat  tail  had  caught 
on  the  winder  shaft  and  Aiken  was  whirled  around. 
Fortunately,  he  was  not  killed.  You  may  not  be  so 
lucky.  You  can  buy  a  neAV  .suit,  but  not  an  arm  or  a 
life.  Never  wear  loose  or  flowing  garments  when 
working  near  moving  machinery,  and  don't  have  pro- 
jecting set  screws  and  such  danger  traps  on  your  ma- 
chine. 
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Notices  have  been  sent  to  the  Canadian  paper 
trade  by  the  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association, 
which  has  been  urging  the  development  of  the  home 
market  and  making  appeals  for  the  purchase  of  Made 
in  Canada.  This  summer  the  Association  will  coiiduct 
a  special  poster  campaign  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out .the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  To  supplement  this 
there  has'been  issued  a  series  of  twelve  colored,  pic- 
torial cards,  which  are  designed  for  direct  circula- 
tion to  purchasers  and  employees.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  being  urged  to  give  adequate  circulation  to 
these  cards  in  business  letters,  pay  envelopes,  paA' 
cheques  and  general  distribution.  There  is  room  on 
the  cards  for  the  printing  of  the  firm's  name  or  trade 
mark.  The  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Recon- 
struction Association  are  at  1204  Royal  Rank  Build- 
ing, Toronto. ' 

A  new  paper  jobbing  firm  Avill  start  business  in 
Toronto  pext  week  at  104  Front  street  east,  handling 
all  lines  of  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  and  twines. 
The  firm's  name  will  be  Cameron  and  Fraser,  being 
composed  of  W.  A.  Cameron,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  travelling  staff  of  Walter  Woods 
and  Co.,  Hamilton,  and  Alex  Fraser,  who  has  been 
with  Kilgour  Bros.,  Toronto.  Both  men  are  Avell  and 
favorably  known  to  the  trade,  and  will  carry  a  com- 
plete and  representative  stock. 

E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  Avho  has  been  with  the  C*anadian 
Expeditionary  Corps  to  Siberia,  has  returned  to  To- 
ronto, and  his  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  are 
pleased  to  welcome  him  back.  For  some  years  he 
M-as  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  National 
Paper  Co.,  and  later  Avas  with  the  Specialty  Bag  Pa- 
per Co.,  representing  that  organization  on  the  road. 

Supplementary  letters  patent  have  been  granted 
l)y  the  Province  of  Quebec  changing  the  name  of 
The  Saguenay  Power  Company  to  that  of  the  Sague- 
luiy  Pulp  &  Power  Co.,  and  granting  additional  poAv- 
ers  of  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper,  and  all  ar- 
ticles in  the  making  of  which  wood,  pulp  and  pa- 
per may  be  utilized;  to  manufacture  lime,  bricks  and 
to  work  quarries  and  to  lease  houses  for  and  to  em- 
ployees, etc.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
from  $3,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  The  chief  place  of 
business  of  the  Corporation  will  be  in  Montreal  in- 
stead of  Chieoutimi,  Que. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  St.  Maurice  Val- 
ley Chronicle  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $49,500, 
to  carry  on  a  general  printing,  publishing,  lithograph- 
ing and  other  business.  The  incorporators  are  C.  K. 
Stewart  and  Arthur  Gelinas,  oi  Three  Rivers. 

In  the  recent  Quebec  Provincial  Election  H.  Bier- 
mans,  general  inanager  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  contested  the 
riding  as  an  Independant  candidate  in  St.  Maurice, 
against  Geo.  Delisle,  Liberal,  and  Dr.  Dufresne,  Con- 
servative. Mr.  Delisle  was  the  successful  candidate. 
It  was  a  close  decision. 

Miss  Beatrice  Maud  Tobin,  youngest  daughter  of 


Edmund  W.  Tobin,  M.P.,  vice-president  of  The 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  and  a  well-known 
lumberman,  was  married  recently  to  Joseph  Omer 
Asselin  of  Quebec,  formerly  of  Sherbrooke.  The 
ceremony  was  quietly  celebrated  at  Bromptonville. 
Mr.  Asselin  and  bride  will  reside  in  Quebec  City. 

The  big  plant  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 
Co.  at  Mill  Creek,  B.C.,  has  closed  down  because  of 
conditions  caused  by  the  Vancouver  strike.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  the  large  product  out 
on  account  of  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  and  thus 
300  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  al- 
though it  is  not  expected  the  shut  down  Avill  last 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  Whalen  Company  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  going  owing  to  the 
congested  condition  of  their  warehouses,  and  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Britannia  Mining  Company, 
whose  mines  are  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Mill 
Creek,  to  take  as  many  of  the  men  as  desired  to  go. 
Quite  a  number  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  and 
those  who  did  were  told  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  remain  in  their  houses  rent  free  during  the  period 
of  the  shut  down. 

R.  W.  McLellan,  of  Fredericton,  N..B,  secretary 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  business  trip 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  states  that  conferences 
which  were  held  in  New  York  on  his  return,  have 
convinced  him  that  the  pulp  and  paper  business  is 
now  in  that  condition  which  means  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  advancing  prices  or  even  a  return  to  last 
year's  figures.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  must 
await  a  return  to  something  nearer  normal  condi- 
tions before  its  future  can  be  accurately  forecasted. 

"The  Sanitary  and  Heating  Journal,"  which  was 
launched  in  Toronto  a  few  months  ago,  has  been  tak- 
en over  by  the  manager,  Edwin  Newsome,  who  has 
opened  an  office  at  100  King  St.  West,  and  will  issue 
the  publication  twice  a  month  under  the  direction 
of  the  Newsome  Publishing  Co. 

Burnside  Robinson,  financial  editor  of  the  Mail 
and  Empire,  Toronto,  a  former  well  known  Ottawa 
and  Montreal  ncAvspaper  man,  and  a  son  of  C. 
Blackett  Robinson,  the  veteran  publisher  of  Ottawa, 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts,  being  married 
on  June  28  in  the  Church  of  the  Reedem,  to  Miss 
Ethel  Sara  Louise,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  L. 
Piper,  Farnham  Ave.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Robinson  and 
bride  left  on  an  extended  trip  to  the  Coast,  and  on 
their  return  will  reside  in  Farnham  Ave.,  Toronto. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Frontier  Col- 
lege, which  has  been  established  since  1900  The 
principal  is  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  head  office  67 
Yonge  street,  Toronto.  The  Frontier  College  under- 
takes reading  and  other  instructional  work  among 
the  employees  of  lumbering,  pulp  wood,  mining  and 
other  camps.  Further  extension  plans  are  under  way. 

A.  D.  Huff,  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  the  Riordon  Sales  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 
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Forest  I'ircs  have  lieen  doing  some  damage  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ontario.  A  lot  of  peeled  pulp  wood 
to  the  southeast  of  Lamarche  was  l)umed,  while  sev- 
eral settlers'  shacks  were  destroyed  around  Hearst, 
Moonbeam  and  LauTfirche.  The  fire  also  raged  over 
the  boundary  line  in  Quebec,  doing  much  damage 
around  La  Reine  and  La  Sarre.  The  loss  of  pulp 
wood  alone  in  these  districts  is  placed  at  seven  thous- 
and cords. 

Toronto  has  now  three  Labor  papers,  a  new  jour- 
nal known  as  the  "Labor  Leader''  having  been 
launched  by  W.  J.  Hevey,  Secretary  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  and  his  partner,  R.  J.  Stevenson. 
There  are  two  other  papers  in  the  field,  known  as 
the  "Labor  Banner"  and  the  "Ontario  Labor  News." 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  sulphate  pulp 
plant  of  Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  at  Bear  River,  N.S. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  30  tons  a  day.  The 
company,  which  was  recently  capitalized  at  $2,500,000, 
will  also  erect  a  new  saw  mill,  machine  shop  and 
other  buildings. 

During  the  war  the  "Health  P>ulletin,"  which  was 
issued  monthly  by  the  Health  Department  of  Toron- 
to, was  discontinued  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper,  printing,  etc.  The 
"Health  Bulletin"  has  once  more  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  will  be  published  every  month. 

During  the  past  week  the  various  paper  box  plants, 
envelope  factories  and  even  the  paper  jobbing  houses 
in  Toronto  have  been  rather  seriously  interfered 
with,  in  some  instances,  owing  to  the  street  cars  not 
running  due  to  the  general  strike  of  the  men.  Not 
a  few  of  the  employes  lived  far  from  their  work,  and, 
while  the  employers  have  done  everything  possible  in 
providing  transportation,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
accommodate  all.  Delivery  vans,  motor  truck  and 
all  other  conveyances  available  have  been  pressed 
into  service  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls,  but 
the  plants  have  had  to  cease  operations  earlier  than 
usual,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  off  to  as  prompt 
a  start  in  the  mornings.  It  is  expected  the  strike  will 
be  settled  this  week. 


PULPWOOD  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 

Englehart,  Ont.,  July  L — In  the  continued  absence 
of  rain,  a  serious  situation  is  fast  developing  from  bush 
fires  throughout  the  territory  north  from  this  place 
to  Cochrane  and  along  the  Transcontinental  Railway. 
The  bush  is  burning  vigorously  in  many  places  and  a 
heavy  pall  of  smoke  hangs  in  the  sky. 

The  most  serious  damage,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived here,  has  been  done  in  the  district  from  Por- 
quis  Junction  north  and  west,  and  at  Hotter,  some  17 
miles  out  of  Cochrane,  the  section  house,  other  build- 
ings and  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood  have  been  destroy- 
ed. Settlers  are  being  urged  to  leave  their  homes  in 
some  parts  and  there  are  conflicting  reports  of  serious 
damage  done  along  the  T.  C.  R.  west  from  Cochrane. 
No  lives  have  been  lost  far  as  is  known  here.  To-day 
has  been  exceedingly  hot  all  over  Temiskaming,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  rain  visible. 


ABITIBI  FORESTRY. 

Mr.  Herman  G.  Sehanche  has  arrived  at  Iroquois 
Falls  where  he  is  establishing  his  headquarters  as  chief 
forester  of  the  company.  Immediately  he  will  have 
completed  his  organization,  he  will  leave  for  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  the  limits,  planning  ways  and 
means  to  be  adopted  to  efficiently  carry  the  reforesta- 
tion program  of  the  company. 


ORGANIZING  SERVICE  DIVISION  AT  ABITIBI. 

R.  W.  Hovey,  whf)  has  recently  been  in  fhargp  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  Foresit  Products 
Laboratories  is  now  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  and  deep 
in  his  work  of  organizing  a  Service  Division,  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  the  new  laboratory. 
The  department  will  be  made  up  of  four  main  sub- 
divisions  known  as  Efficiency,  Operating,  Testing  of 
Raw  Materials  and  Research  Work. 

The  Efficiency  Department,  under  J.  E.  Patterson, 
will  keep  all  production  records,  and  by  analysis  in- 
dicate where  improvements  shall  be  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  will  compile  production  chart.s  showing 
the  net  relation  of  operating  conditions.  The  cause 
may  therefore  be  found  for  the  effect  and  future 
trouble  of  the  same  kind  avoided. 

What  in  the  past  has  been  known  as  our  Research 
Department,  will  be  included  in  the  Operating  Division. 

The  Testing  of  Raw  Materials  Division  will  have 
charge  of  all  inspection  and  tests  of  incoming  and  out- 
going materials  in  order  that  its  quality  may  be  known 
to  be  as  called  for  in  specifications.  This  department 
will  be  in  direct  charge  of  R.  W.  McKenzie. 

The  Research  Division  will  take  up  the  real  pro- 
blems in  the  mill,  whether  they  be  in  operation  or  de- 
velopment, and  with  the  interested  departments,  try 
to  work  out  their  solution. 


THE  CANADIAN  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT 
CO.,  LIMITED. 

The  above  company,  which  was  originally  organizeii 
in  1916,  but  did  not  commence  manufactiiring  at  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  machinery, 
raw  materials,  etc.,  has  now  commenced  building  oper- 
ations on  a  site  very  favorably  situated  and  with  a 
good  artesian  water  supply  at  hand. 

The  mill  building  proper  will  be  80  x  150  feet  and 
will  have  every  facility,  including  two  railroad  sid- 
ings, etc. 

The  share  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000  fully 
paid  up. 

The  equipment  of  the  mill  will  comprise  the  very 
latest  in  machinery  and  will  have  an  output  of  16.000 
pounds  per  day. 

The  incorporators  of  the  company  are  men  experi- 
enced in  the  paper  trade  and  include  a  superintendent 
of  wide  experience  in  making  this  product,  having 
installed  and  operated  many  of  the  successful  plants 
in  the  United  States  making  genuine  vegetable  parch- 
ment paper. 

The  machinery  is  now  on  the  way  and  the  company 
anticipates  putting  this  new  Canadian  product  on 
the  market  in  the  very  near  future. 


Slippery  floors  —  oil  soaked,  greasy,  wet,  improperly 
waxed,  icy  or  worn  metallic  floors — are  always  dang- 
erous. A  fall  may  mean  a  sprained  ankle  or  wrist, 
broken  bones,  serious  internal  injuries  or  death.  If  the 
floor  is  slipperj%  tell  the  boss  —  he  may  not  know 
about  it. 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

The  following  note  was  struck  in  the  organ  of 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.    Can  you  beat  it? 

The  percentage  of  sawdust  in  cutting  logs  is  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  The  usual  percentage  in  other 
mills  is  one  per  cent.  The  sawdust  percentage  of  our 
chips  is  1.98.  whereas  in  most  mills  it  runs  from  2.5  to 
3  per  cent.  Considerable  satisfaction  is  felt  in  this 
showing. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  June  30.— So  far  as  the  general  market 
conditions  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much  change, 
and  there  are  no  alterations  in  prices  to  report.  The 
general  trade  situation  so  far  as  Toronto  itself  is  af- 
fected, has  been  badly  hit  by  the  street  car  men's 
strike,  and  the  usual  amount  of  buying  has  fallen 
off.  It  is  not  expected  that  business  will  resume  its 
normal  activity  for  another  week  or  so,  owing  to 
Tuesday,  which  is  Dominion  Day,  being  a  holiday, 
while  the  labor  trouble  will  not  be  adjusted  for  a  few 
days  yet,  according  to  present  indications.  In  the 
province,  however,  there  has  been  a  good  demand, 
and  travellers  report  the  past  was  a  satisfactory  one. 
Buying  in  all  lines  is  going  on  freely,  and  a  god  sum- 
mer turnover  is  expected.  June  has  been  a  satisfac- 
tory month,  and  wholesalers  and  mills  have  little  to 
complain  of.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  newsprint, 
and  stocks  have  been  reduced  considerably.  In  all 
lines  of  paper  the  period  of  hesitation  which  prevailed 
for  many  weeks,  is  now  pretty  well  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  since  the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  signed  and 
the  budget  brought  down  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  tariff  changes  announced,  a  feeling  of  steadi- 
ness and  confidence  is  prevailing. 

It  is  thought  that  the  worst  of  labor  troubles  in 
most  cities  are  now  over,  and  that,  within  a  few 
weeks,  at  the  most,  the  general  spirit  of  restlessness, 
which  has  characterized  industrial  workers,  will  be 
numbered  among  past  events.  Business  is  growing 
more  stable  each  week,  and  mills  continue  to  report 
business  good.  American  travellers  for  paper  manu- 
facturers have  ceased  coming  to  Canada  to  look  for 
orders  at  cut  prices,  their  plants  getting  busy  at 
home,  where  the  domestic  demand  has  been  increas- 
ing all  the  while. 

Another  evidence  of  the  faith  in  the  future  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  launching  of  a  number  of  new  trade 
journals,  no  less  than  five  appearing  in  various  fields 
in  the  Dominion  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Shipping 
is  improving  all  the  time,  and  now  that  the  majority 
of  the  soldiers  are  home  from  Europe,  more  vessels 
should  be  available  for  transport.  The  number  of 
foreign  inquiries  increases  all  the  while,  and  Canada 


is  being  looked  to  for  paper  stocks  of  all  kinds.  The 
sulphite  market  is  strengthening  and  orders  are  much 
more  plentiful  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Cheaper  pa- 
per cannot  be  looked  for  in  Canada,  as  most  of  the 
mills  have  made  substantial  advances  recently  to 
their  employees.  This,  along  with  added  expense  of 
production,  means  that  present  values  will  hold.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  would  lend  inducement  to  a 
lowering  of  quotations,  and  that  is  if  a  slump  comes 
and  just  now  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  in 
this  direction.  Export  business  will  in  all  probability 
take  care  of  any  surplus  production. 

All  the  paper  and  pulp  companies  continue  to  pay 
their  regular  dividends,  and  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  any  stocks  that  are  offering.  Canada  is  doing 
its  share  in  getting  after  foreign  business,  and  the 
fact  that  trade  commissioners  of  the  Dominion,  who 
are  located  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Australia,  England  and  other  countries  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Ottawa  to  confer  with  manufacturers,  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
cater  to  the  markets  of  these  countries,  as  the  "mis- 
sionaries" will  have  a  vast  amount  of  information  to 
place  before  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and 
others. 

There  is  a  lively  demand  for  kraft  paper,  and  a 
number  of  the  mills  have  booked  satisfactory  orders 
for  overseas  business.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are 
rushed  to  the  limit,  and  are  weeks  behind  in  their  de- 
liveries. Wrapping  paper  plants  are  also  active,  and 
so  are  paper  box  factories.  The  market  for  ground- 
wood  pulp  remains  the  same,  and  water  conditions 
are  still  good,  the  recent  rains  having  caused  the 
streams,  which  had  begun  to  dry  up  owing  to  the 
hot  weather,  to  have  a  normal  flow.  The  announce- 
ment that  genuine  vegetable  parchment  papers  will 
soon  be  made  in  Canada  is  another  evidence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
pulpwood  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  an  abund- 
ance of  labor  this  fall  to  undertake  cutting  opera- 
tions. 

Surveying  the  field  generally,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  world  never  had  such  need  of  great  quantities 
of  paper  as  it  has  to-day,  and  new  school  books  will 
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l)e  issued,  new  histories  vvi-ittcii.  mid  new  geographies 
printed,  while  the  use  of  paper  eontainers  for  all 
lines  of  goods  is  extending  all  the  while.  Bread  wrap- 
ping is  likely  to  come  into  general  use,  and  then  two 
of  the  largest  religious  denominations  in  Canada 
have  issued  new  hymn  books.  Opportunities  are  larg- 
er and  broader  than  ever.  Export  business  is  increas- 
ing all  the  while,  and  in  every  direction  there  is 
scope  for  enlargement  and  expansion. 

Mills  are  preparing  1o  make  extensions  and  plans, 
Avhich  were  laid  aside  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
are  once  more  coming  out.  Attention  is  being  direct- 
ed to  the  future  as  never  before,  and  in  the  advertis- 
ing field  there  have  been  very  encouraging  returns. 
All  special  editions  of  trade  and  class  journals  have 
shown  a  gratifying  gain  over  previous  efforts,  and 
publicity  agencies  report  a  large  number  of  new  ac- 
counts. Every  issue  of  each  magazine,  whether  Am- 
erican or  Canadian,  shows  an  increased  number  of 
pages.  This  all  means  larger  tonnage  in  consumption, 
and  the  usual  editions  of  papers  show  gains  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  nundjer  of  reading 
pages  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  Anothei-  evidence 
of  the  trend  of  the  times  is  that  American  supply  and 
equipment  houses  are  oi)ening  offices  in  Canada,  and 
want  to  be  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  big  busi- 
ness that  is  coming.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  is 
most  encouraging. 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  active,  and  in 
most  lines  of  cuttings  there  has  been  an  advance  in 
price.  Soft  white  shavings  and  magazine  stock  are 
in  steady  requisition,  and  in  the  former  there  has 
been  an  advance  of  fifteen  cents,  and  in  the  latter 
thirty-five  cents.  All  other  grades  are  quiet,  al- 
though expected  to  pick  up  at  any  time  because  all 
classes  of  mills  are  gradually  becoming  busier.  Box 
board,  writing  and  book  plants  for  the  most  part,  and 
specialty  mills  are  favored  with  plenty  of  orders. 
There  is  a  better  demand  for  all  grades  of  new  cot- 
ton rags,  and  American  consumers  are  looking  for 
stock.  There  has  been  a  considerable  .jump  in  roof- 
ing stock,  and  it  seems  that  the  top  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 


No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings   $8.35 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings   $3.15 

White  Blanks  $1.10 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.00 

No.  1  magazine  $1.65 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.25 

No.  1  manilas  $1.65 

No.  1  print  manila  70c 

Folded  news  70c 

Over  issue,  news  80c 

Kraft  $2.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  55c. 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  11—111/2 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  10 — 101/2 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  8V2C 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  8c. 

Bleached  shoe  clip  9c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  12c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  9c. 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  ^Voc. 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  fii/gC- 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  4e. 

Flock  and  satinettes  $2.30 

Tailor  Rags  $2.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  -lune  2«. — Business  of  consistently  good 
volume  has  been  transacted  in  the  various  grades  of 
paper  this  week,  and  the  market  has  continued  to 
work  into  a  stronger  position  from  every  point  of 
view,  technically  and  otherwise.  Demand  from  con- 
suming sources  has  been  well  maintained,  and,  in 
some  instances,  has  undergone  further  expansion. 
Prices  on  the  whole  have  been  little  altered  but  they 
are  characterized  by  a  distinctly  firmer  tone  and  in- 
dications are  that  advancement  is  brewing  in  quota- 
tions on  tnany  lines  of  paper.  Emphasis  continues  to 
be  placed  by  manufacturers  on  the  increasing  cost  of 
production,  and  developments  are  such  as  to  bear  out 
the  contentions  of  mill  men  that  it  is  costing  them 
more  day  by  day  to  manufacture  their  product.  In 
this  connection  can  be  mentioned  the  increase  in  wages 
granted  its  employees  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  which  will  increase  the  payroll  of  the  com- 
pany by  upwards  of  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and  also 
the  sharp  rise  in  prices  on  rags  and  other  kinds  of 
raw  material.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  manufacturers  are  so  intent  on  receiving 
full  quoted  prices  when  entering  into  commitments 
at  present. 

Probably  the  strongest  end  of  the  market  still  lies 
in  book  papers.  Most  mills  making  this  class  of  paper 
are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  refusing  to  accept 
further  orders,  aiid  buyers  are  experiencing  no  little 
difficulty  in  filling  their  wants.  Coated  book  papers 
especially  are  in  demand,  and  leading  producers  re- 
fuse to  quote.  It  can  safely  be  .stated  that  the  current 
production  of  book  paper  of  practically  all  grades  is 
well  above  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in- 
dications are  that  mills  will  be  kept  humming  through- 
out the  summer  months. 

Activity  in  fine  papers  also  is  steadily  expanding, 
and  prices  are  looking  upward.  Writing  mills  with 
few  exceptions  are  running  at  greater  capacity  than 
for  many  months  and  are  shipping  out  the  bulk  of 
their  product  almost  as  quickly  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. Tissues  are  firm  and  moving  in  a  consistent  man- 
ner, while  business  Avitli  the  coarse  paper  mills  is  on 
the  increase. 

Newsprint  is  firmly  quoted  and  is  still  being  ab- 
sorbed in  large  tonnage  by  consumer.s.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  heavy  consumption  of  newsprint  at 
present  in  the  States  may  be  cited  a  record  edition 
of  40  pages  printed  by  one  of  the  New  York  morning 
newspapers  one  day  this  week.  The  paper  was  so  thick 
that  it  greatly  resembled  a  Sunday  issue.  Very  little 
newsprint  is  being  offered  in  the  open  market,  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  mills  have  their  hands  full  in  keep- 
ing contract  customers  supplied. 

The  board  market  is  gradually  improving  but  busi- 
ness continues  to  be  below  a  par  Avith  that  passing  in 
the  various  grades  of  paper.  ^lills  as  a  rule  are  oper- 
ating on  a  restricted  scale,  beinir  unable  to  secure  suf- 
ficient orders  to  warrant  full  time  operation,  yet  dr 
niand  is  expending  and  the  probabilities  are  the  mar- 
ket will  become  much  more  active  within  the  next  few 
Aveeks  when  box  makers  commence  laying  in  fall 
stocks. 

Groundwood.  -The  market  for  groundwood  pulp 
has  strengthened  to  a  perceptible  degree  during  the 
past  few  days,  and  quotations  have  been  advanced. 
Grinders  in  common  are  now  refusing  to  enter  into 
eno-acrements  for  sizable  ouantities  of  pulp  at  less  than 
$27  per  ton  at  the  producing  mill,  while  numerous 
manufacturers  are  quoting  $28   for  pulp  of  prime 
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(|iiality  I'oi'  prompt  delivery.  Considerable  l;ilk  is  heard 
ill  the  trade  ajjropos  of  the  probabilities  o£  a  serious 
drought  later  in  the  summer,  and  grinders  appear  to 
be  conserving  their  supplies  with  greater  care  than 
they  have  been  recently  wont  to  exercise. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Business  in  chemical  wood  pulp  has 
quieted  down  a  bit  during  the  current  week.  Demand 
From  consuming  quarters  has  not  been  quite  so  pro- 
nounced as  was  in  evidence  in  the  several  preceding 
weeks,  yet  the  tone  of  the  market  has  ruled  firm  and 
prices  have  been  maintained.  Dealers  and  importers 
view  the  lighter  call  for  supplies  as  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  sequence  to  the  increased  buying  by  paper 
mills  recently,  and  anticipate  a  resumption  of  demand 
of  similar  proportions  to  that  lately  prevailing  in  the 
near  fiiture.  Hoda  pulp  has  been  readily  sought  and 
prices  have  moved  up  a  peg.  Sales  have  been  recorded 
at  $90.  to  $95  per  ton  at  the  pulp  mill  and  most  sellers 
have  been  insistent  on  the  higher  figure  for  spot  lots. 
Newsprint  sulphite  continues  in  good  demand  and 
prices  are  strongly  maintained  at  a  range  of  $65  to 
$70  at  the  producing  point.  Domestic  bleached  sid- 
l)liite  is  selling  at  5.00  to  6.00  cents  a  yjound,  depending 
on  the  (lualit.y  of  the  pvdp  and  the  amount  involved, 
while  domestic  easy  bleaching  is  moving  in  a  steady 
manner  at  an  average  price  of  4.50  cents  at  the  mill. 

Importers  of  Scandinavian  pulps  are  effecting  a 
comparatively  good  trade.  Consumers  here  are  re- 
luctant to  meet  the  prices  asked  by  shippers  on  the 
other  side,  but  through  a  process  of  making  counter 
offers,  import  houses  are  managing  to  arrange  quite 
a  number  of  transactions,  as  Scandinavian  manufac- 
turers display  a  willingness  to  meet  buyers  luilf  way 
in  the  matter  of  price. 

Rags. — A  strong  market  exists  for  paper-making 
rags  and  trade  activity  has  shown  no  let  up  this  week. 
Mills  have  continued  to  place  orders  for  large  amounts 
of  material  with  regularity  and  the  chief  complaint 
heard  among  dealers  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
locating  all  the  stock  needed  to  cover  their  commit- 
ments to  consumers.  Eepacked  thirds  and  blues  are 
selling  freely  at  4.75  to  5.00  cents  a  pound  delivered 
mills,  while  rough  packing  of  the  same  grade  of  rag:-, 
conimaiuls  about  half  a  cent  less.  White  rags  are  be- 
ing readily  absorbed  by  writing  paper  maiuifacturers, 
and  sales  are  reported  at  varying  prices,  quotation; 
being  dependent  in  a  large  measure  at  present  on  the 
qiuility  of  the  packing  concerned.  No.  1  repacked 
white  rags  have  sold  at  as  high  as  9.50  cents  at  the 
mill,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  lots  of  rags  of 


this  classification,  but  of  poorer  quality  have  been  ob- 
tained by  consumers  at  around  7.00  to  7.50  cents. 
Roofing  stock  is  firm  and  actively  in  demand.  Local 
dealers  quote  at  a  basis  of  about  $45  per  ton  for  No.  1 
packing,  although  in  the  West,  producers  in  numerous 
in.stances  are  demanding  $50  and  are  declining  to  sell 
for  less.  New  cuttings  of  practically  all  kinds  are 
moving  freely  and  at  high  prices.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  have  sold  at  1^150  cents  per  pound  at  the 
mill. 

Old  Paper. — Most  descriptions  of  old  paper  are  mov- 
ing into  consuming  channels  in  fairly  large  volume, 
and  such  changes  as  have  occurred  in  prices  this  week 
have  been  in  an  upward  direction.  Demand  has  cen- 
tered largely  on  book  stock,  soft  white  shavings  and 
folded  newspapers,  and  packers  of  the.se  grades  have 
had  little  trouble  in  finding  a  ready  outlet  for  all  the 
supply  they  have  had  to  offer.  No.  1  heavy  books  and 
magazines  have  sold  freely  at  around  1.80  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  the  movement  of  this  grade  out  of 
New  York  has  been  of  such  large  proportions  re- 
cently that  the  market  hereabouts  is  very  nearly 
cleaned  up  of  unsold  accumulations,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  dealers  are  insisting  on  higher  prices  when 
accepting  new  orders.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are 
fetching  3.25  to  3.50  cents  New  York  in  sales  to  mills 
and  very  little  supply  is  now  to  be  had  at  the  lower 
level.  Hard  white  shavings,  on  the  other  hand,  ar^ 
noticeably  neglected  by  manufacturers  and  only  oc- 
casional sales  are  recorded,  at  a  price  basis  of  between 
4.25  and  4.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York.  Flat  folded  news, 
packed  according  to  specification,  is  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  $12  a  ton  New  York,  while  No.  1 
mixed  paper  is  quoted  at  around  $10.  Kraft  paper 
is  sought  in  moderate  volume,  with  quotations  rang- 
ing from  2.10  to  2.25  cents  a  pound. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — Further  advancement  in  prices 
on  old  rope  has  occurred  and  mills  are  now  grantincr 
beyond  5.00  cents  per  pound  at  the  point  of  .ship 
ment  for  No.  1  Manila  rope.  Demand  continues  brisk 
in  spite  of  comparatively  heavy  arrivals  of  foreign 
rope,  and  dealers  are  disposing  of  stocks  as  soon  as 
they  are  accumulated.  Strings  also  are  in  demand  and 
quotably  firm  at  between  2.25  and  2.50  cents  f.o.b 
New  York.  Scrap  bagging  is  moving  in  a  consistent 
nuinuer  though  in  restricted  quantities,  with  mills  pay- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  2.50  cents  New  York  for 
No.  1  packing.  Roofing  bagging  is  in  relatively  bet- 
ter call  than  No.  1  scrap  and  com.mands  proportion 
ately  higher  prices,  sales  being  recorded  at  2.00  cents 
f.o.b.  New  York. 
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Flexible 
Armoured  Cable  &  Conduit 


Steel-Armoured  Flexible  Cord  Flexible  Steel-Armoured  Conductors 


A  Coil  ot  Double  Stiip  Type  of 
Greenfield  Flexible  Steel  Conduit 


Write  our  nearest  sales  branch  for  full  particulars  on  Flexible 
Steel- Armoured  Hose,  Cable  and  Conduit. 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office,       ■  TORONTO 
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THE  NEW  FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Ill  June,  1918,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  of  September, 
1916,  to  be  unconstitutional,  iinniediately  following 
this  decision  steps  were  taken  towards  the  framing  of 
a  new  law  that  would  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by 
the  law  now  invalid,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
conflict  with  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. A  plan  was  eventually  adopted  which  provided 
for  levying  taxes  on  the  products  of  child  labor  offer- 
ed for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  This  provision 
was  incorporated  in  the  act  to  provide  revenue,  and 
approved  on  Febuary  24,  1919.  The  main  features  of 
the  new  law  have  been  sunuiuifized  officially  as 
follows : 

"This  ameiidnient  imposes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  net  profits  from  the  operation  of  (a)  any  mine 
or  quarry  situated  in  the  United  States  in  which  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  16  years  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  during  any  portion  of  the  taxable 
year;  or  (b)  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or 
manufacturing  establishment  situated  in  the  United 
States  in  which  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  have 
been  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  have  been  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after  the 
hour  of  7  o'clock  p.m.  or  before  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
a.m.,  during  any  portion  of  the  taxable  ,year.  Such 
tax  is  not  to  apply  in  the  case  of  an  employer  relying 
in  good  faith  upon  an  employment  certificate  issued 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  a  board  composed  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ;  nor  in 
the  case  of  an  employer  who  satisfies  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  his  employment  of  a  child  under 
the  prescribed  ages  was  due  to  an  honest  mistake  of 
fact  as  to  the  age  of  such  child." 

Plans  for  the  enforcement  of- the  law  are  now  prac- 
tically completed.  Being  a  tax'  measure  its  a/lminis- 
tration  must  rest  with  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury, 
and  there  is  being  formed  accordingly  in  the  P.urean 
of  Internal  Revenue  a  division  to  be  known  as  the 
Child  Labor  Tax  Division.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
however,  is  represented  on  a  board  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  certificates,  etc.,  and  has  authority  to  make 
inspections  of  mines,  factories,  etc.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  a  link  between  the  new  division  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  new  law  became  effective  on  April  25  and  after 
that  date,  employment  of  one  child  for  one  day  in 
conflict  with  its  provisions  will,  according  to  an  offioial 
announcement,  subject  the  employer's  business  to  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  for  the  taxable 
year. 


The  Brown  Company,  of  Portland.  Me.,  who  have 
pulp  mills  at  Berlin,  N.B.,  and  La  Tuque,  P.Q.,  are  a 
partv  to  a  dispute  with  Procter  &  Gamble  fivory  soap) 
over  the  validity  of  a  patent  for  hydrogenating  oils, 
a  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  sub.stitutes 
making  use  of  waste  hydrogen  from  electrolytic  bleach 
manufacture. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialise  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 
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of  every  description 
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J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD  MILLS, 
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Telegraphic  Address: — 

TINFOIL,    ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 
SPECIALTIES:— 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN    PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS,  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


FORM  SODA  PULP  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION. 

Papers  have  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  the  American  Soda  Pulp  Export  As- 
sociation, of  New  York  City,  under  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Export  Law. 

The  papers  filed  give  A.  G.  Paine,  Jr.,  as  chairman 
of  the  association,  with  A.  G.  Payne,  3rd,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer.  It  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  export  "soda  pulp." 

The  following  "members"  are  given:  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Company,  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Com- 
pany, Kingsport  Paper  Corporation,  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  Ticonderoga  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Col- 
umbian Paper  Company,  Champion  Coated  Paper 
Company  ,and  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Company. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  UNFATHOMABLE  MIND  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

The  interference  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
of  Canada  by  the  Government,  a  step  taken  under  the 
War  Measures  Act,  has  apparently  passed  from  the 
realm  of  Orders-in-Council,  made  in  an  emergency,  to 
the  field  of  parliamentary  polities.  Concisely  stated, 
government  control  of  newsprint  is  extended  until 
peace  is  declared.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  has  no 
effect  on  the  case.  Instead  of  making  every 
effort  to  get  this  industry  back  on  a  normal  basis,  as 
is  being  done  with  other  lines  of  business,  the  people 
on  Parliament  Hill  are  exerting  themselves  to  stretch 
the  period  of  control  and  restraint  of  this  industry 
to  the  very  last  limit.  Up  to  this  time  the  plea  of 
the  publishers  to  have  the  paper  makers  prevented 
from  doing  business  along  lines  followed  by  all  other 
businesses  has  been  satisfied  by  the  orders  of  the 
Paper  Controller,  appointed  under  the  War  Measures 
Act.  Now  that  the  war  is  really  over  and  business  is 
supposed  to  revert  to  a  normal  state  we  find  Parlia- 
ment taking  a  hand  and  passing  an  Act  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
of  work  begun  and  the  final  determination  of  matters 
pending  before  the  Commissioner  and  Controller  of 
Paper  and  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal,  or  either  of 
them,  at  the  date  of  such  declaration." 

A  legal  opinion  is  that  "the  effect  of  this  Act  will 
be  to  relieve  the  paper  manufacturers  of  government 
control  of  prices  and  distribution  of  newsprint  froiu 
and  after  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  Peace,  when- 
ever that  may  be." 

Nobody  knows  how  long  it  will  take  before  all  the 
nations  involved  in  the  war  get  around  to  ratifying  the 
Peace  Treaty.  It  may  be  months  before  some  popular 
governments  get  through  discussing  and  finally  adopt- 
ing it.  In  the  meantime  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
is  not  justified  in  proceeding  in  a  broad  way  with 
developments  in  capacity  and  improvements  in  plant 
that  are  urgently  needed.  Many  fine  trade  oppor- 
timities  have  been  passed  up  because  mills  have  bean 
discouraged  from  making  extensions  that  would  now 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  splendid  openings 
n  the  export  field.  Other  lines  of  business  are  ex- 
panding and  publishers  are  deriving  an  increasing 
revenue  from  the  constantly  growing  amount  of  ad- 
vertising. Newspapers  are  certainly  no  smaller  tha:i 
they  have  been  and  some  are  distinctly  larger.  Yet 
it  brings  no  advantage  to  the  paper  manufacturer, 
who  is  still  saddled,  not  merely  with  the  burdens  of 

war  times  but  also  the  ability  of  the  press  to  ge 


|)olitical  action  that  is  becoming  a  very  important 
business  asset.  We  mean  that  a  direct  gift  of  the 
difference  between  what  paper  is  worth  and  the  gov- 
ernment regulated  price  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

The  fixed  selling  price  was  set  entirely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  newspapers  of  Canada  would  have 
gone  to  the  wall  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  follow 
business  principles  in  their  relations  with  paper- 
makers  as  they  did  with  metal  and  ink  men.  The  truth 
of  their  statement  was  never  investigated.  A  price 
was  set  without  any  reference  to  cost  of  production 
or  provision  for  profit — to  the  manufacturer.  An  im- 
mediate dispute  arose,  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  is 
now  to  be  continued.  Some  people  think  Canada  has 
had  war  enough,  yet  here  is  a  definite  effort  to  pro- 
long its  effects. 

Playing  Both  Ends. 

Other  lines  of  business  have  been  investigated  by 
committees  and  commissions.  The  "H.  C.  of  L."  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  Satur- 
day night.  Press  dispatches  from  Ottawa  read:  "The 
committee  considered  the  possibility  of  effecting  some 
relief  either  by  fixing  a  price  or  by  placing  an  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  foodstuffs.  After  careful  con- 
sideration the  committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  to  do  either  of  these  things  would  result  in  most 
disastrous  effects,  because  'any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  or  Parliament  at  price  fixing  here  or 
at  attempting  reductions  in  sale  prices  which  the 
farmers  are  receiving,  would  onl}^  intensify  the  pre- 
sent difficult  situation  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
tend  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  supply  by  directing  the 
productive  energy  of  those  now  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry into  other  channels ;  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  Government  to  place  an  embargo  upon  exports  of 
any  class  of  foodstuffs  it  would  not  only  have  the  same 
effect,  but  the  policy  would  be  unsound  on  economic 
lines.'  " 

Let  us  compare  the  case  of  the  farmer  with  that  of 
the  manufacturer.  In  regard  to  foodstuffs  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  neither  a  fixed  price  nor  an  embargo 
is  advisable — for  farmers.  Yet  in  the  paper  industry, 
the  same  government  that  received  this  report  and 
advice  has  placed  an  arbitx'ary  price  on  newsprint,  and 
has  placed  an  embar-go  on  a  percentage  of  the  produc- 
tion of  our  paper  mills  and  holds  over  the  head  of  the 
paper  maker  the  threat  of  a  complete  embargo  if  there 
is  any  failure  to  comply  with  all  the  hampering  regu- 
lations of  control  which  should  have  ended  with  the 
King's  Proclamation  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
t  .he  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


■I 
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A  daily  paper  Leads  the  paragraph  just  quoted 
"Fixed  Prices  Disastrous."  There  in  no  doubt  about 
it,  fixed  prices  have  had  exactly  the  effect  on  the  paper 
industry  that  the  committee  predicts  for  the  farmers. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  fixed,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
fixed  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  producer  a  pro- 
fit, without  any  consideration  of  who  was  to  pay  it, 
or  how.  And  the  sale  of  the  product  was  guaranteed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fixing  of  the  paper  price  con- 
sidered only  the  consumer.  The  matter  of  profit  to  the 
producer  was  of  no  moment.  The  manufacturer  had 
to  fight  for  a  right  to  live.  Any  farmer  in  Canada 
can  sell  every  pig  and  grain  of  wheat  he  owns  any- 
where in  the  world  he  pleases.  The  paper  maker  is 
told  just  what  he  may  export  and  he  is  obliged  to  sell 
in  Canada  for  six  dollars  less  per  ton  than  his  product 
will  bring  across  the  line. 

Naturally,  the  paper  industry  did  not  expand  and  In 
the  words  of  the  committee  this  price  fixing  has  com- 
paratively dried  up  the  source  of  supply,  because  pro- 
duction has  not  developed  in  proportion  to  demands. 
A  beginning  is  being  made  now  in  construction  that 
should  already  be  producing  paper,  and  in  some  cas3S 
would  have' been  doing  so,  except  for  interference 
England  and  other  countries  want  newsprint  and  we 
can't  supply  the  demand.  If  a  level  headed  committee 
had  reported  on  the  situation  two  years  ago  there 
would  be  a  different  state  of  affairs  to-day. 

Is  the  committee's  report  actuated  entirely  by  a  de- 
sire to  aid  the  common  consumer  of  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  or  is  there  an  inclination  to  put  a  thumb  in 
the  farmer's  pie  and  complacently  repeat  Jack  Horn- 
er's eulogy  of  himself?  Certainly  the  producer  of 
foodstuffs  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  and  lack  of  action.  Neither  has  the 
publisher  any  fault  to  find  with  the  contribution  of  $6 
a  ton  on  his  newsprint — ad  infinitem — by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  a  favor  of  the  Government.  Labor  legis- 
lation, too,  has  been  entirely  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployee; not  that  he  does  not  deserve  all  he  gets,  but 
that  such  acts  should  bear  the  stamp  "for  value  re- 
ceived." There  are  some  obligations  on  the  other 
side,  and  should  be  recognized  and  made  enforceable. 
It  is  one  thing  to  drive  nails  in  a  wooden  Hindenburg, 
but  quite  another  to  stick  pins  in  a  vital  member  of 
a  business  structure,  with  his  hands  tied,  and  expect 
him  to  be  enthusiastic  about  trying  to  enlarge  and 
improve  his  part  of  public  service. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  two  such  diametrically  op- 
posite results  have  come  from  the  same  sitting  of  a 
governing  body  as  the  act  to  continue  the  restriction 
of  the  newsprint  industry  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  that  such 
restriction — fixed  price  and  embargo,  is  unsound  on 
economic  lines.  Sui'ely  we  have  found  the  fountain 
that  giveth  both  salt  water  and  sweet.  (See  also 
page  554.) 


EVERYBODY  SUFFERS. 

Forest  fires  are  raging  in  Alberta  and  have  again 

broken  out  in  Ontario.  Large  amounts  of  timber  have 
already  been  destroyed  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick, 
So  far  British  Columbia  has  not  figured  in  fire  news. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  for  the  man  in  Montreal  to 
say  that  the  Alberta  fire  does  not  affect  him,  or  for 
the  man  in  Winnipeg  to  think  the  destruction  of  pulp- 
wood  in  Quebec  is  none  of  his  concern.  That  is  fals3 
reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  be.  Every  fire  affects  every 
person  in  Canada — and  elsewhere,  for  that  matter.  It 
means  a  higher  cost  of  lumber,  houses,  rent,  furniture, 
paper,  cardboard  and  the  articles  in  or  about  which 
they  are  used.  The  destruction  of  the  raw  material 
means  less  work  for  Canadians  now  and  in  the  future, 
;md  it  means  industries  permanently  crippled. 

The  cost  of  the  care  of  the  forest  and  its  protection 
is  insiginificant  in  comparison  with  the  burden  on  the 
nation  which  is  the  result  of  forest  fires.  If  the 
public  can  only  be  impressed  with  the  effect  on  each 
individual  of  the  destruction  of  timber,  there  would 
be  more  care  taken  in  regard  to  conduct  in  the  woods 
and  more  attention  by  parliaments  to  the  problem  of 
preserving  the  forest. 


COBWEBS. 

No  intimation  has  yet  been  received  as  to  when  tke 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  will  hand  down  a  judgment 
in  the  matters  now  before  them  on  appeal. 


Last  week  we  printed  a  review  of  the  recently 
adopted  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  taken  from  "The  Labor  Gazette." 


It  was  observed  that  the  baggage  men  at  Grand 'Mere 
handled  trunks  and  suitcases  with  exceptional  cars. 
Some  one  was  mean  enough  to  remark  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  receiving  breakables. 


R.  A.  Mclnnis,  manager  of  the  Abitibi  mill  and 
"Little  Father"  of  Iroquois  Falls,  is  also  father  of  a 
baby  girl.  Congratulations! 


A  medical  inspection  of  insane  asylums  in  one  of 
our  provinces  stated  that  the  principal  causes  of  insan- 
ity are  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  heredity.  And  they  are 
all  preventable;  by  prohibition,  health  education  and 
the  suppression  of  vice,  segregation  of  mentally  de- 
ficient and  prohibiting  marriage  among  defectives. 


"Welcome  to  the  Brown  Bulletin,  the  attractive  com- 
pany paper  of  the  Brown  Corporation,  Berlin  Mills, 
N.H.,  and  La  Tuque,  Que.  The  first  issue  is  full  of  in- 
structive matter  as  well  as  interesting  notes  of  the 
three  mills.  Our  congratulations  to  the  editor  and  his 
staff  and  best  wishes  for  increasing  service  and 
success. 
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Notes  on  Reforestation  in  Quebec 

By  G.  C.  PICHE,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Quebec. 


As  an  introduction  to  his  remarks  on  Reforestation, 
Mr.  Piche  outlined  briefly  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nurseries  at  Berthierville,  P.Q.,  which 
had  been  carefully  inspected  by  the  visitors  immedi- 
ately after  lunch.  In  fact,  one  party  kept  Mr.  Piche 
so  long  in  the  woodlot,  explaining  interesting  things,- 
that  the  meeting  was  a  little  delayed.  His  introduc- 
tion described  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Nur- 
series, and  the  variety  and  number  of  seedings  avail- 
able now,  and  indicated  that  the  probable  capacity 
would,  before  many  years,  be  10  million  or  more  an- 
nually, instead  of  2  or  3  million  at  present. 


There  was  no  doubt  of  our  welcome  at  the  Provincial 
Nurseries,  even  without  these  signs. 


Mr.  Piche  continued: — Having  briefly  described  the 
work  done  at  the  Nursery,  we  must  now  consider  the 
question  of  a  progressive  policy  of  reforestation  for 
this  Province.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  in  a  coun- 
try as  rich  in  forests  as  ours,  it  should  be  necessary 
to  discuss  this  point,  but  those  who  have  travelled 
somewhat  through  the  country  have  been  surprised 
to  see  how  quickly  the  forest  has  disappeared  from 
the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  hoAv  the  cost 
of  lumber  and  pulpwood  has  steadily  increased.  First 
of  all  we  must  admit  tliat  the  plantations  require  so 
many  decades  to  produce  results  that  it  will  prevent 
many  persons  from  investigating  part  of  their  money 
in  this  operation.  Yet  in  Europe  many  of  the  old 
families  have  retained  their  rank  through  the  rev- 
enues that  they  derive  in  the  management  of  forests 
planted  by  their  ancestors. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farmers,  large  corporations, 
the  towns  and  the  Government  should  not  consider 
this  matter  in  a  broad  way.  There  is  no  use  in  hiding 
the  truth :  there  are  in  this  province  millions  of  acres 
of  land  that  have  been  empoverished  either  by  impro- 
per cultivation  or  by  wasteful  lumbering,  whilst  oth- 
ers have  been  ruined  by  repeated  fires.  According  to 
the  Census  Reports  there  would  be  about  three  mil- 
lion acres  of  such  lands  owned  by  private  people 
here  that  would  require  immediate  reforestation.  It 
is  certain  that  upon  the  timber  limits  there  is  also  a 
certain  quantity,  but  as  we  have  no  definite  survey 
of  same  we  can  only  say  that  its  area  is  very  large, 
perhaps  equivalent  to  that  of  the  private  lands. 


Why  Should  We  Plant  the  Waste  Lands? 

The  reasons  that  would  induce  us  to  plant  the 
lands  not  fit  for  cultivation  would  be  the  following : 

1 —  To  establish  a  forest  cover  on  these  lands  so  that 
they  may  be  again  put  into  value  and  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  revenue ; 

2 —  To  prevent,  as  in  the  case  of  shifting  sands,  the 
devastation  of  the  adjoining  lands; 

3 —  To  increase  the  amount  of  timber  per  acre  in 
the  woodlots  or  timber  limits.  The  studies  made  of 
cut-over  lands  show  that  in  numerous  sections  the 
stock  left  is  very  low,  and  if  we  consider  the  forest 
as  capital  it  will  naturally  take  many  years  before 
the  compound  interest  accruing  each  year  by  the  an- 
nual growth  of  the  tree  will  form  a  sufficient  amount 
of  timber  to  pay  the  expenses  of  lumbering  the  tract 
another  time. 

4 —  It  will  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  introduce^ 
new  species  in  the  forest,  especially  in  the  glades, 
which  will  increase  its  wealth; 

5. — To  protect  the  headwaters  of  streams.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  forest  has  a  great  power  to 
retain  the  moisture  and  regulate  thereby  the  seepage 
and  run-off ; 

6 —  To  shelter  the  basins  of  water  works.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  insist  upon  the  good  qualities  of 
the  water  that  is  found  in  the  gentle  streams  shadow- 
ed by  trees  in  comparison  to  the  poor  waier  found 
in  the  ugly  brooks  running  in  the  open ; 

7 —  To  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  timber  for 
the  farmers,  and  also  for  the  lumbermen,  pulp  mak- 
ers and  others  dependent  on  this  material.  The  in- 
creased development  of  the  lumbering  industries,  es- 
pecially that  of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  has  produced 


A  few  ol'  tlie  ti'ansplant.s  at  I!crthii_  r\  ilk'.  Thv  large 
pine  is  10  years  old.  There  is  a  beautiful  view  across 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

such  a  big  demand  upon  the  forest  that  we  can  see, 
within  a  relatively  short  time,  some  of  the  companies 
having  either  to  reduce  their  production  or  to  pur- 
chase new  timber  holdings.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  invested,  the  industry  must  neces- 
sarily seek  for  a  continuous  supply  of  their  raAv  ma- 
terial. 

8. — The  ownership  of  waste  lands  by  a  private  own- 
er is  such  a  burden  that,  too  often,  they  are  aban- 
doned and  fall  to  the  charge  of  the  rural  municipal- 
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ity,  whereas  if  they  were  stocked  with  trees  they 
■would  have  a  sufficient  future  value  to  induce  the 
owner  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Replant? 

There  has  been  yet  no  complete  survey  made  of 
the  plantations  made  in  Canada,  as  many  of  these 
plantations  are  either  too  young  or  of  too  small  a 
size,  or  made  exclusively  for  experimental  purposes. 

Therefore  we  are  compelled  to  seek  our  information 
from  other  sources.  For  example,  according?  to  a  book- 
let on  "The  Older  Plantations  in  Massachusetts,"  a 
plantation   made  by  John   Tingwick,  of  white  and 


Mr.  Piche  is  proud  of  his  trees.  Note  this  year's  growth 
of  15"  on  this  spruce.  A  typical  demonstration  and  dis- 
cussion group. 

Scotch  pines,  has  produced  in  thirty-eight  years  from 
10,000  to  17,000  feet  per  acre.  Those  made  fifty-five 
years  ago,  on  the  property  now  held  by  the  Misses 
Daws  and  Hobert,  have  produced  trees  running  from 
6  to  17  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  yield  was  estim- 
ated at  43,000  feet  per  acre.  As  you  see,  these  results 
'are  very  good;  the  tabulation  of  all  these  various  in- 
ventories has  enabled  the  Forest  Service  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  publish  an  estimate  of  the  future  produc- 
tion of  white  pine,  and  we  find  that  this,  on  an  aver- 
age quality  of  soil,  will  be  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  25  years  .  .  82,800  feet  board  measure 
At  the  end  of  50  years  .  .  46,500  feet  board  measure 
At  the  end  of  60  years  .  .  53,200  feet  boai'd  mea.sure 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  will  be  the  fin- 
ancial return  of  this  investment,  and  a  good  forester 
could  not  induce  anyone  to  plant  without  saying  what 
will  be  the  idtiraate  results  of  the  work.  Tn  the  above 
cases  the  forester  has  first  taken  into  account  the 
value  of  the  land,  calculated  at  four  dollars  per  acre, 
and  which  naturally  must  pay  a  rental ;  then  comes 
the  expenses  of  planting,  which  were  estimated  at 
seven  dollars  per  acre;  the  taxes  must  be  paid  as  well 
as  the  annual  charges  of  maintenance  and  protection 
against  fires.  Then,  all  the  money  spent  at  the  start 
and  afterwards  must  necessarily  pay  h  rate  of  inter- 
est, which  was  calculated  at  five  per: cent.  We  find 
that,  after  deducting  all  these  expenses  from  the  gross 
returns  of  the  sale  of  the  timber  produced,  the  plan- 
tations would  give  the  following  net  profits: 

At  the  end  of  30  years  $24.85  per  acre 

At  the  end  of  40  years  $102.57  per  acre 

At  the  end  of  50  years  $248.50  per  acre 

At  the  end  of  60  years  $90.17  per  acre 

But  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  6  per  cent  instead 
of  five,  the  financial  returns  would  be, as  follows: 


After  30  years,  a  loss  of  $    4.44  per  acre 

After  40  years  a  profit  of  $115.76  per  acre 

After  50  years  a  profit  of  $151 .97  per  acre 

After  60  years  a  loss  of  $114.30  per  acre 

It  will  be  seen  by  all  these  examples  that  the  best 
time  to  cut  a  white  pine  plantation  would  be  when 
it  has  reached  the  age  of  about  fifty  years,  that  is, 
when  the  annual  increment  in  volume  will  begin-  to 
diminish. 

Of  course  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  spruce  plantations.  Here 
I  must  say  that  we  have  no  positive  American  nor 
Canadian  data  on  this  subject,  and  we  mu.st  use  the 
European  figures:  they  are  also  very  satisfactory. 
We  find  that,  on  an  average  quality  of  soil  and  local- 
ity, a  spruce  plantation  may  produce  the  following 
quantities  of  timber.  Taking  all  the  material  over 
three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end: 
At  the  end  of  30  years  6,700  feet  b.m.  or  11  cords 
per  acre. 

At  the  end  of  40  years  21,600  feet  b.m.  or  35  cords 
l)er  acre. 

At  tlie  end  of  50  years  36,700  feet  b.m.  or  61  cords 
per  acre. 

At  the  end  of  60  years  50,600  feet  b.m.  or  85  cords 
per  acre. 

Ill  admitting  that  these  figures  could  not  yet  be  ob- 
tained in  this  Province,  we  can,  by  reducing  them,  .say 
by  one-third,  arrive  at  good  conclusions : 
as  after  20  years  the  stand  would  furni.sh  7  cords 
per  acre. 


This  European  larch  is  lu  years  old.  3"  diameter,  and 
12'high — the  tall  man  is  6'  2".  This  tree  is  quite  immune 
to  ordinary  insect  enemies.  ^ 

as  after  40  years  the  stand  would  furnish  20  cords 
per  acre. 

as  after  50  years  the  stand  would  furnish  36  cords 
per  acre. 

as  after  60  years  the  stand  would  furnish  50  cords 
per  acre, 
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Those  who  have  had  the  chance  to  see  the  national 
brests  of  France  and  Germany  will  admit  with  me 
^at  these  figures  are  not  exaggerated,  because  every 
spot  of  these  forests  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  pro- 
Jiuetion  of  trees,  and  of  good  trees,  whereas  in  this 
country  the  good  trees  will  only  form,  too  often,  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  stand,  the  remainder 
heing  occupied  by  swamps,  inferior  species  or  blanks. 

It  would  be  therefore  of  capital  importance  for  the 
.future  operators  to  be  assured  that  instead  of  culling 
as  we  do  now  from  four  to  ten  cords  per  acre,  they 
could  find  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cords  after  an 

titerval  of  thirty  to  fifty  years.  I  need  not  empha- 
ze  the  effect  that  such  a  yield  per  acre  would  have 
pn  the  cost  price  of  lulnber;  and  also  on  the  value  of 
the  forest  property. 

Who  Must  Do  the  Reforestation? 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  practical  returns  can  be 
expected  before  at  least  thirty  years  after  the  plan- 
tation, it  requires  therefore  continuity  or  almost  per- 
Jmanency  in  the  possession  of  the  property  to  be  re- 
forested.   The  problem  is  easily  solved  as  regards  the 


A  group  of  notables  waiting  at  Berthier  Junction — read- 
ing from  the  left — P.  G.  Owen,  secretary  of  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  forest  protection  line  in  Quebec;  W.  G. 
Power,  past  chairman  of  the  Woodlands  Section;  "Bob" 
Kernan,  present  chairman;  J.  M.  Swaine,  Dominion  Ento- 
mologist.   

private  lands;  it  will  be  a  sound  and  profitable  m- 
vestment  for  the  farmer,  the  towns  and  the  corpora- 
tions owing  some  private  lands  not  fit  for  cultivation 
to  go  into  this  business,  as  they  Avill  do  a  national 
work  and  also -create  an  excellent  and  steady  source 
of  revenue  for  themselves. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  reforesting 
the  timberlands  leased  from  the  Government  the  prob- 
lem is  more  complex.  Though  I  have  studied  it  for  a 
long  while.  I  have  not  yet  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
fliision.  Will  it  be  better  for  the  Government  to  do 
this  work  exclusively  or  should  they  rather,  allow  or 
"omnel  thp  limit  holder  to  do  it  for  and  by  himself, 
ir  should  both  co-operate  in  the  nlantation  ?  The  lat- 
ter alternative  may  be  the  more  logical  since  the  Gov- 
pmiiiPiit  owns  the  soil  and  kppps  the  title  of  the  pro- 
perty ;uh1  ini<i'ht  therefore  furnish  all  the  planting 
material  required,  and  also  fhp  technical  direction  to 
do  the  work,  wberpfis  ihe  limit  holder  Avould  defray 
the  expenses  of  repbmting. 

Someone  has  raised  the  important  question  :  "Would 
tlie  limit  holder  r-nntinnc  to  pay  the  <rronnd  rent  on 
the  parts  of  his  linii+s  that  have  been  reforested?"  T 
JhinV  he  should  co'-i+inne  to  do  so.  if  he  wants  to  re- 
tain his  lease,  but  T  believe  thnt  his  share  of  expense, 
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that  is  the  cost  of  planting,  should  be  kept  separate, 
and  returned  to  him  as  a  deduction  on  the  stumpage 
charges  either  a;t  the  moment  of  the  plantation  pr 
with  the  accrued  interest  of  say  three  or  four  per 
cent,  when  the  trees  planted  will  have  reached  ma- 
turity. This  plan  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  , ine, 
and  I  just  present  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion  rather 
than  as  a  remedy  to  the  difficulty.  (There  was,  not 
time  for  a  discussion  of  this  point  at  the  meeting,  hut 
the  columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  are  op^n 
to  those  who  have  opinions  to  express.  An  airing  -lOf 
ideas  would  help  solve  the  problem. — Ed.) 
Measures  to  Encourage  and  Promote  Reforestation.: 

The  first  measure  to  adopt  for  the  welfare  of  the 
plantations  is  unquestionably  to  give  them  a  satisfac;- 
tory  protection  against  fires.  It  would  be  ridiculoiis 
to  make  a  plantation  on  a  tract  that  would  .not  bjC 
easily  reached  and  defended  against  forest  fires.  We 
must  carry  on  further  the  policy  of  protection  against 
forest  fires:  we  have  already  done  a  good  deal  in  that 
direction,  but  we  find  that  much  of  our  forests  is 
still  running  away  in  smoke,  and  this  spring  we  have 
had  several  big  fires  in  the  Lake  St.  John  and  the 
St.  Maurice  districts ;  most  of  them  being,  caused  di- 
rectly- by  the  railways.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  fact; 
as  we  have  secured  complete  evidence  in.  each  case 
establishing  that  the  railway  engines  have  been  the 
cause  of  two  large  fires,  one  at  Vandry  arid  the  other 
at  Timbrell,  on  th'e  Transcontinental  Railway.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  we  cannot  allow  our  forest  wealth  to 
be  depleted  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  see  that  each  engine  travelling  through  a  forested 
district  will  burn  something  else  than  coal  or  wood. 
We  have  Avater  powers  in  abundance,  and  we  should 
study  the  electrification  of  the  railways  in  the  for- 
ested regions.  Someone  Avill  say  that  this  may  be  too 
expensive,  but  it  will  be  less  expensive  than  the  burn- 
ing of  fifty  square  miles  of  timber  limits  per  year, 
and,  besides,  we  will  be  thereby  developing  our  nat- 
^^ral  resources  and  diminishing  at  the  same  time  our 
dependency  upon  our  neighbors  for  coal.  If  we  can- 
not electrify  the  locomotives,  we  could  have  them 
burn  oil,  as  is  done  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  as  it  was 
done  Avith  success  by  the  contractors  who  built  the  La 
Loutre  Dam.  Anyhow,  the  railw^ays  Avill  have  to  burn 
something  else  than  coal  or  wood,  and  I  hope  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  Avill  support  any  move- 
ment in  this  direction.  .'  ' 

Many  fires  may  be  attributed  to  the  poachers,  the 
fishermen  and  hunters.  Nobody  should  be  alloAved 
to  roam  at  Avill  in  the  forest.  We  should  make  it  a 
close  property  and  oblige  everyone  to  have  a  permit 
before  entering  in  same.  ,. 

More  organization  should  be  made.  It  is  much  eas- 
ier to  prevent  an  ill  than  to  cure  it,  and  this  is^  espe- 
cially true  of  forest  fires.  We  should  have  more  pa- 
trols, telephone  lines  connecting  all  depots  and  obser- 
vatory towers,  etc.  • 

To  facilitate  the  Avork  of  the  hydroplane  service 
Avhich  is  beins'  inaugurated,  Ave  should  establish  in 
connection  Avi'th  the  Geodetic  Survey  more  lookout 
stations.  :..r 

IMuf'h  has  been  done  bv  the  different  Protecti've 
Associations  Avhich  are  doing  splendidly,'  but  ■  •  we 
must  complete  onr  protective  service  so  that  the  'fSre 
'danger  Avill  be  eliminated  totally;  and' then  "Ave  can 
safely  plant,  but  not  before.  •    ■   ,   •  ;  ; 

In  regard  to  private  lands,  an  import ti it  point 'is 
that  of  the  ta  xes.    The  valuation  of  the  properties 
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reforested  should  not  be  modified  just  after  trees 
have  been  set,  A  law  should  be  enacted,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  protect  the  citizens  \vlu:i  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  reforestation  against  the  unjust  raising  of 
the  land  valuation,  and  thereby  of  their  taxes.  I  hold 
that,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  the  first  valuation  of 
the  land  planted  should  not  be  modified ;  the  ap- 
praisal could  take  place  to  determine  then  the  actual 
value  of  the  forest  crop  separately  from  that  of  the 
soil,  and  this  valuation  shoud  stand  for  one  decade 
at  east.  The  ideal  would  be  to  repeat  these  apprais- 
als at  each  interval  of  ten  years  after  the  first  per- 
iod has  elapsed. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
exercise  a  full  control  over  the  wood  working  estab- 
lishments in  this  Province,  as  we  find  too  often  saw- 
mills being  located  in  a  locality  where  there  is  not 
enough  wood  to  justify  their  appearance.  Naturally 


Smiling,  in  .spite  of  the  rain,  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  shows  how 
apruce  grows  on  forest  land  at  Grand'Mere.  A  neighbor- 
ing tree  made  a  growth  of  30"  this  year — John  Stadler 
measured  it. 

the  mill  owner,  to  obtain  his  raw  material,  must  get 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining  limits,  and  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  timber  speculation  of  which  we 
have  suffered  so  much.  All  the  wood  working  es- 
tablishments in  the  province  should  be  licensed  and 
compelled  each  year  to  obtain  a  permit  to  operate. 
The  Government  will  then  be  in  position  to  deter- 
mine if  they  have  enough  timber  lands  to  justify  their 
operating,  and  to  prevent  enlargements  when  there 
is  no  supply  of  materials  in  sight. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  found  the  lumbermen 
of  this  Province  ready  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  Government  in  all  the  reforms  made  hv  tbo  ad- 
ministration. Our  Province  can  boast  with  justice 
of  havincr  tnade  groat  progress  througn  this  co-opera- 
tion. Now  that  the  lui»iber  industry  in  this  Province 
is  in  a  rather  stable  state  of  equilibrium  Ave  can  look 
ahead  and  adopt  a  definite  policy  of  rpforestation  and 
of   management   of   our  forests.      We  should  cause 


those  who  waste  their  forest  through  bad  lumbering 
to  replant  their  holdings  at  their  own  expen.se,  while 
those  who  have  done  all  what  they  could  should  be 
helped  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  should  endeavor 
to  mnke  every  acre  of  waste  land  and  of  timber  land 
to  produce  the  fullest  quantity  of  timber  possible. 
We  can  make  this  Province  the  largest  timber  pro- 
ducer in  the  world,  not  only  in  lumber,  but  also  and 
especially  in  pulp  and  paper  products,  and  T  am  sure 
that  with  the  spirit,  the  energy  and  the  co-operation 
of  all  we  will  undoubtedly  realize  our  ambition. 

(Except  for  the  picture  of  Mr.  Sabbaton,  the  illus- 
trations were  taken  at  the  Nurseries.  The  Briti.sh  & 
Colonial  Press,  Montreal,  also  have  a  group  picture 
taken  at  Laurentide  Inn,  the  measurement  of  a  30" 
growth  of  white  spruce,  Hon.  Jules  Allard,  and 
others).  / 


FINANCIAL  INTERESTS  BEHIND  WHALEN  CO. 

As  was  expected  at  the  time  of  his  election,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  George  Bury  as  President  and  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, Vancouver,  has  been  followed  by  other  changes 
in  the  Company's  Board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  recently 
held  in  Montreal,  there  were  newly  elected  to  the 
Board,  Mr.  I.  W.  Killam,  President  of  Royal  Securi- 
ties Corporation,  Ltd.,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  of  the  Geo. 
H.  Mead  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  President  of  Peabody,  Houteling  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

M.  N.  Hurlbut  was  associated  for  n>any  years  with 
the  Backus  paper  interests,  and  more  lately  with  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  The  Mead 
organization,  of  which  Mr.  Hurlbut  is  an  executive 
head,  has  established  an  excellent  reputation  in  Can- 
ada by  its  very  able  management  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Alexander  Smith  has  won  an  excellent  reputation 
in  Canadian  industrial  circles  through  the  successful 
handling  of  the  financing  and  organization  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.  Limited. 

I.  W.  Killam,  as  President  of  Royal  Securities 
Corporation,  is  chief  executive  of  an  organization 
which  has  to  its  credit  in  former  years  the  financing 
of  such  companies  as  Canada  Cement  Company  and 
Steel  Company  of  Canada,  and  which  has  been  of 
late  prominently  identified  with  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  financing  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  initial  fin- 
ancing of  such  companies  as  Price  Bros.  &  Co..  Abiti- 
bi Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Praser  Companies,  Limited,  and  many  others. 

It  is  felt  that  the  new  appointments  to  the  Whalen 
Board  will  give  the  Company  the  benefit  of  the  suc- 
cessful experience  and  financial  backing  of  the 
strongest  interests  in  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
field. 

Ita  connection  with  the  changes  in  the  Whalen 
Board,  it  is  believed  that  negotiations  are  practically 
completed  for  financing  to  put  the  Wlialen  Company 
ill  a  position  to  develop  most  extensively  the  success- 
ful export  business  which  the  companv  has  carried  on 
for  many  years  to  the  Orient,  and  will  further  place 
the  company  in  a  position  of  having  over  a  million 
dollars  of  net  liquid  assets  (working  capitaD  estab- 
lishing it  in  a  very  strong  position  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  its  already  established  business  and 
the  development  of  other  fields. 
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Errors  in  Testing  Pulp 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  on  March  11,  James  Strachan, 
analytical  and  advising  chemist  to  the  Donside  Paper 
Company,  Aberdeen,  read  a  paper  on  the  origin  of 
errors  in  the  testing  of  woodpulps  for  air-dry  content, 
of  which  the  following  abstract  is  quoted  from  World 's 
Paper  Trade  Review: 

The  introductory  portion  of  this  paper  dealt  with 
previous  contributions  to  the  subject  of  woodpulp  test- 
ing, including  the  important  papers  by  Lester  in  Eng- 
land, and  Little  in  America.  Sindall  has  dealt  with 
the  measurement  of  probable  errors  in  a  mathematical 
interpretation  of  results,  but  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  indicate  the  probable  origin  of  such  errors. 

The  adoption  of  official  methods  of  sampling, 
recognized  by  both  pulpmakers  and  pulp  users,  has  not 
led  to  the  uniformity  of  results  expected  and  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  attained  in  pulp  tests  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  skill  on  the  part  of  the  chemist. 

Errors  may  be  attributed  to  two  main  causes.  First, 
variations  in  distribution  of  moisture,  and  second, 
variations  in  conditions  of  testing. 

Shortages  of  pulp  involve  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
testing  department  in  pulp  mills,  and  their  chief  cause, 
in  the  author's  experience,  is  inefficient  methods  of 
drying  the  samples.  This  frequently  arises  from  a 
desire  for  efficiency,  in  the  testing  of  too  many  sam- 
ples, with  the  result  that  the  time  of  drying  allocated 
to  each  sample  is  limited  by  production.  When  the 
pulp  comes  along  damp  production  is  increased,  and 
when  under  these  conditions,  longer  time  is  necessary 
to  dry  the  samples,  the  time  available  is  really  shorter. 
Remedies  for  overcoming  such  occurrences  are  sug- 
gested. 

Specific  errors  in  carrying  out  pulp  tests  are  divided 
into  three  sections. 

(1)  Errors  in  Selection  of  Bales — Shortages  chiefly 
occur  in  irregular  pulp  and  the  accuracy  of  tests  de- 
pends on  proper  selection  of  the  bales.  Examples  are 
given  of  mistakes  made  in  methods  of  selection,  and 
the  errors  arising  in  consequence.  Serious  errors  fre- 
quently arise  in  selecting  bales  from  pulp  which  has 
been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  This  is  shown 
by  references  to  tests  made  on  such  parcels  before  and 
after  exposure,  and  the  source  of  error  is  indicated. 

(2)  Errors  in  Drawing  Samples. — The  author  gives 
his  opinion  based  on  experience  of  various  methods 
of  sampling.  Errors  in  this  department  arise  more 
from  lack  of  judgment  than  transgression  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  sampling. 

Samples  are  cut  to  equal  size  in  all  official  methods, 
but  in  irregular  pulps,  which  are  the  chief  cause  of 
shortages,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  vary  the  size 
of  samples  in  individual  bales. 

The  theory  of  pulp  sampling  as  laid  down  by  Lester, 
Griffin  and  Sindall  is  discussed  from  this  point  of 
viek  and  the  mathematical  basis  for  varying  the  size 
of  sample  shown  by  examples  from  actual  practice. 

(3)  Errors  in  Moisture  Estimation. — The  chief  errors 
occurring  here  are  rather  surprising  and  are  due  chief- 
ly to  bad  design  of  drying  ovens.  A  standard  oven  is-^ 
almost  as  great  a  necessity  as  a  standard  method  of 
sampling. 

Examples  are  given  of  errors  arising  from  under- 
drying  in  various  types  of  ovens  and  the  origin  of  these 
errors. 

The  question  of  temperature  of  drying  is  very  fully 


gone  into  and  a  resume  given  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  chemists  in  Europe  and  America  on  this  subject. 
The  error  arising  from  drying  at  100°  Cent,  until 
weight  is  constant  may  be  quite  appreciable  and  some- 
times very  large  in  badly  designed  ovens.  Working 
with  commercial  test-ovens  on  samples  weighing  1  to 
2  kilos,  it  is  essential  to  dry  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  100°  Cent,  to  get  accurate  results.  Reasons  for 
this  are  fully  indicated. 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  BUYER  OF  SAFEGUARDS. 

Many  employers  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
when  machine  guards,  goggles,  or  other  protective  de- 
vices, purchased  at  considerable  expense,  have  failed 
to  yield  the  expected  results.  Such  an  experience  is 
always  discouraging,  and  sometimes  prevents  further 
progress  in  safety  work. 

If  a  safeguard  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  the  reason 
may  be : 

(1)  Because  the  device  is  improperly  designed  or  con- 
structed, or 

(2)  Because  the  device  is  not  suitable  for  the  par- 
ticular use  to  which  it  is  put,  although  suitable 
for  other  uses,  or 

(3)  Because  the  foreman  or  workman  is  either  un- 
willing or  does  not  understand  how  to  use 
the  device. 

The  third  of  these  can  be  overcome  by  explanation 
and  discipline.  Here  the  experience  of  other  employ- 
ers is  often  helpful. 

The  second  of  these  causes  means  that  a  mistake  was 
made  in  buying  a  safeguard  not  suited  to  the  work. 
Guards  for  saws,  power  presses  and  other  machines 
are  often  satisfactory  for  one  type  of  operation  but 
not  for  others.  The  experience  of  other  Council  mem- 
bers will  often  be  helpful  on  this  point  also. 

The  first  point  mentioned  above  is  often  difficult 
for  the  average  employer  to  detect.  Machine  guards, 
goggles,  shoes,  or  other  safeguards  may  be  made  of 
improper  material  or  may  be  so  designed  that  they  will 
not  furnish  the  needed  protection — and  such  defects 
may  be  quite  invisible  to  the  purchaser,  who  can  make 
only  a  superficial  examination.  To  test  safety  devices 
properly  requires  special  apparatus  and  men  experi- 
enced in  this  work. 

Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Chicago,  whose  label  on 
fire  protective  and  fire  fighting  equipment  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  has  since  1916  been  giving  a 
similar  inspection  and  label  service  for  accident  pre- 
vention equipment.  The  Laboratories  are  organized 
and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  standard 
specifications  for  inspecting,  testing  and  labeling  pro- 
tective devices,  and  the  fair  and  impartial  character 
of  their  decisions  is  guaranteed  by  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  label  of  Under- 
writers' Laboratories  means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Laboratories,  backed  up  by  a  board  of  consulting  ex- 
perts, the  device  is  properly  designated  and  constructed 
to  perform  the  service  for  which  it  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  purchaser  must  still,  of  course,  determine  wheth- 
er such  device  is  suitable  for  the  particular  work  which 
he  desires  to  protect  —  and  must  then  see  that  the 
device  is  properly  used. — National  Safety  Council. 


Sadler  &  Haworth,  belting  manufacturers  have  is- 
sued an  attractive  leaflet  with  appropriate  sentiments 
in  verse  and  prose,  commemorating  the  coming  of 
Peace. 
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WOOD  PULP  REVIEW  FOR  MAY. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
current  statistics  on  the  paper  industry,  a  summary 
of  the  monthly  reports  required  from  manufacturers 
of  Avood  pulp  and  other  kinds  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
making  is  issued.  The  table  shows  the  kind  of  pulp, 
the  stocks  and  production  for  the  month.  Loss  of 
production  is  shown  by  giving  the  idle  machine  time 
reported  hy  each  company  for  each  kind  of  pulp. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  production, 
pulp  used  by  the  companj^  producing  it,  shipments 
to  outside  concerns,  and  stocks  of  finished  pnlp,  in 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  on  an  air  dry  basis,  for  May, 
1919,  for  the  operating  mills. 

Finished  Pulp — Tons — Air  Dry  Basis. 


in  three  mills  that  were  not  in  operation  during  May 
on  account  of  lack  of  labor,  lack  of  orders,  repair.'- 
anfl  other  reasons,  chiefly  lack  of  material  and  water 
conditions.  The  total  number  of  hours  lost  for  these 
reasons  was,  respectively,  45,130;  24,244;  63,375  and 
96,108,  a  total  of  22,857,  as  compared  with  168,741 
in  April. 

Total  hours  lost  in  May,  by  classes  of  product: — 
Uroundwood  pulp,  163,574;  sulphite,  news  grade,  31,- 
170;  sulphite,  bleached,  6,443;  sulphite,  easy  bleach- 
ing, 917;  sulphite,  Mitscherlich,  3,220:  sulphate  pulp, 
6,744;  soda  pulp,  14,741,  and  other  than  wood  pulp 
2,048. 

Groundwood  mills  lost  37,4.34  hours  for  lack  of  la- 
bor, 3,024  for  lack  of  orders,  50,204  for  repairs,  and 
72,913,  which  includes  40,867  hours,  due  to  low  water 
and  other  water  conditions,  for  other  reasons. 
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Sulphite,  bleached  . 

31 

16,320 

39,994 

16,452 

Sulphite,  each  bleach- 

in?   

8 

2,930 

6.421 

2,919 

Sulphite,  Mitscher- 

lich   

7 

2,4.50 

6,363 

2,278 

Sulphate  pulp  .  .   .  . 

22 

7,091 

12,848 

8,487 

Soda  pulp  

28 

9,620 

30,539 

9,033 

Other  than  wood 

pnlp  

7 

65 

1,016 

98 

Total  for  all  grades    .  . 

241,848 

294,067 

258,051 

Average  

269,412 

173,868 

Total  stocks  of  all 

grades  of  puln 

in  the 

mills  on 

May  31  amounted  to 

258,051  tons.' 

Stocks 

of  news 

grade  sulphite,  easy  bleaching  snlphite,  Mitscherlich 
sulphite  and  soda  pulp  decreased  durhig  the  month. 
There  was  an  increase  during  the  month  in  the  stocks 
of  groundwood,  bleached  .sulphite,  sulphate  and 
"other  than  wood  pulp." 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  9-months'  period  ended  April 
30,  1919,  the  figures  show  that : 

Groundwood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  44 
days'  average  output. 

NcAvs  grade  .sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  12  days'  average  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 
than  11  days'  average  output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  sotcks  equal  slightly 
more  than  11  days'  average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  9  days'  average  oiitput. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  18 
days'  average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  8 
days'  average  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp"  equal 
slightly  less  than  3  days'  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly  less 
than  25  days'  average  output. 

Loss  of  Production. 

The  number  of  grinders  and  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  May  in  operating  mills  wgs 
1,106.     These    fiQ'ures   do   not    !nclnrl(>   tho  nKiphnir'^ 


CONSTRUCTION  NEWS. 

Ila!  Ha!  Bay  will  present  a  greatly  improved  ap- 
pearance with  the  new  .$400,000  concrete  wharf  for 
which  the  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  J.  T. 
White  Engineering  Co.  It  is  also  understood  that  50 
new  residences  are  to  be  built  for  La  Societe  de  Con- 
struction Ouvriere,  Chicoutimi. 

Announcement  was  made  in  this  magazine  some 
time  ago  that  a  sulphate  pulp  mill  would  be  built  at 
Bear  River,  N.S.,  by  Clarke  Bros.  A  block  of  the  new 
securities  of  this  company  was  recently  offered  the 
public  aiul  it  is  reported  that  work  has  already  begun 
on  the  pulp  mill,  sawmill,  machine  shop,  etc.  The 
company  is  already  a  large  manufacturer  of  lumber 
products. 

The  lieaver  Wood  Fibre  announces  that  their  En- 
gineering Department  has  plans  under  way  for  thi^ 
expenditure  of  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollar> 
between  now  and  February  1st,  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Thorold  plant  and  in  building  a  duplicate  of  the  Ot- 
tawa plant  to  take  care  of  increased  Canadian  and 
export  business. 

Considerable  interest  is  aroused  by  the  advertise- 
ment which  appears  on  another  page,  stating  that 
sealed  tenders  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
July  20  for  the  building  of  a  150-ton  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Donnacona,  Que.,  and  also  for  a  fully  equipped 
power  plant,  to  develop  5,000  horsepower,  on  Jacques 
('artier  River.  Plans  are  on  view  in  Toronto.  (See 
page  568.) 


A  NEAR-FATAL  FALL. 

An  accident  occurred  Saturday,  June  28,  at  thr 
Ontario  paper-mill,  which  might  well  have  terminated 
a  most  promising  yoimg  life.  It  seems  that  George 
Sinnett,  jr.,  employed  in  the  office  of  the  company, 
climbed  up  to  see  a  man  who  was  working  on  repair- 
to  the  roof,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned  on  an  errand 
of  his  own.  Just  how  it  happened  no  one  knows,  for 
he  was  unobserved  until  found  below  unconscious, 
liaving  fallen  about  forty  feet.  His  head  was  injured, 
and  one  arm  broken.  He  Avas  rushed  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  is  receiving  every  care.  An  X-ray  examina- 
tion is  being  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
injury. 


TRAINS  TO  MURRAY  BAY. 

The  first  regular  daily  train  service  over  the  new 
line  of  the  Quebec  and  Saguenay  will  be  inaugurated 
on  July  14  next.    The  trains  will  run  daily  as  far  as 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  June  30,  1919. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years  in  France 
and  Belgium  I  have  returned  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance, through  the  "Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,"  with 
the  paper  and  pulp  men  of  Canada.  As  a  preliminary 
set-off  I  would  advise  all  business  men  in  the  Do- 
minion to  study  the  few  words  which  Edward  Lloyd, 
one  of  the  keenest  and  most  level-headed  men  in  Lon- 
don to-day,  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  his  company. 
His  words  sum  up  the  facts  that  the  British  mill- 
owner  will  have  to  face  in  the  near  future.  Before 
the  war  paper  mill  owners  in  Canada  contended  that 
they  received  a  better  price  for  their  mill  products 
across  the  border  in  the  States  than  they  could  ever 
realize  in  the  English  market.  Some  of  them  told  me 
that  the  cost  of  freightage  was  against  them  and  there 
was  less  trouble  in  shipping  to  their  neighbors.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  a  low  price  was  offered  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  was  the  enormous  importation  of  Oerman 
paper  and  Norwegian  newsprint.  What  is  the  position 
to-day?  Germany  is  out  of  the  market,  and  will  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Norwegian  mills  are  running 
to  keep  up  stocks  and  half  are  closed  down  of  the 
total  in  the  country  and  paper  buyers  are  looking  to 
Canada,  in  fact,  some  of  them  have  crossed  to  see  if 
they  cannot  make  regular  connections.  That  is  how 
matters  stand  to-day!  Throughout  the  United  King- 
dom newspapers  have  been  and  are  increasing  in  size 
— in  other  words  they  are  going  back  to  their  pre- 
war days.  Censorship  is  abolished  and  curtailment  of 
paper  is  at  an  end,  so  that  in  the  big  printing  houses 
and  in  all  the  newspaper  offices  the  cry  is  "more 
paper"  and  it  must  be  found. 

Canada's  Fine  Chance. 

There  is  also  a  stronger  desire  noAv  to  deal  with 
Canada  in  paper  and  pulp  than  in  1914.  Up  to  1914 
Canadian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  pulp  and 
newsprint  was  gradually  going  up  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  out  of  the  great  demand  that  is  sure  to  spring 
up  here  in  the  near  future  Canadians  will  lose  no  time 
in  booking  contracts.  Paper  mills  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  in  a  poor  way  of  working  at  present  owing  to 
the  coal  trouble  and  the  labor  questions  and  the  out- 
look is  not  promising,  particularly  when  one  studies 
the  cost  of  production  and  raw  materials.  But  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  awakening  in  the  indiistry  and  then 
the  Canadian  pulp  manufacturer  will  have  to  be  ready 
to  show  his  hand  in  chemical  pulps.  The  market  is 
in  a  position  now  for  pulp  makers  in  Canada  to  give 
it  some  attention.  If  there  are  government  barriers 
to  impede  the  importation  of  pulps  into  England — 
and  there  are  a  few  I  knoAv  of— they  must  be  tackled 
ai  once  because  of  the  leniency  of  the  Government 
to-day  in  anything  that  is  Canadian.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  must  not  be  lost  and  pulp  and  paper  men 
must  assert  themselves  Avith  the  same  vigor  as  the 
labor  party  has  exercised  in  Canada  and  England  in 
calling  for  their  improved  conditions.  Germany  is 
nut  of  the  market,  Norway  is  dormant  and  there  is  a 
demand  creeping  along  gradually  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  war  also  killed  several  papers  in 
the  I'uited  Kingdom.  Every  week  one  sees  a  new 
one  springing  up  since  February'' and  the  outlook  is 
very  rosy  from  a  paper  mill  arid  pulp  mill  point  of 
view. 


Position  of  British  Paper  Mills. 

The  market  for  pulp  is  not  so  very  satisfactory  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  considering  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  paper  industry.  Importations  are,  how- 
every,  slightly  increasing  and  everything  augurs  well 
for  the  near  future.  Wet  mechanical  pulp  received 
greater  attention  during  the  past  two  months  than 
chemical  and  there  were  considerable  enquiries  and 
buying  in  a  small  way.  The  Norwegians  who  have 
always  largely  shared  with  Sweden  the  English  trade 
with  Scandinavia,  are  experiencing  difficulty  with 
freightage  and  of  course  shipping  is  scarce  with 
them.  Prices  consequently  in  Scandinavia  depend  on 
the  freight  question. 

With  every  prospect  of  the  British  paper  industry 
showing  activity  within  the  next  couple  of  months, 
the  British  pulp  market  requires  careful  studying. 
Paper  mills  are  being  licked  into  their  pre-war  shape 
and  with  the  demobilization  of  the  army  labor  is  slowly 
finding  its  way  back  to  them,  so  that  buyers  of  pulp 
will  shortly  begin  to  look  round  for  new  contracts. 

Norway  is  at  present  doing  most  of  the  trade  with 
England  and  Scotland.  Good  quality  sulphite  is 
£36  10s  to  £37  15s ;  news  grade  sulphite  £23  to  £24  10s 
f.o.b.,  and  wet  pulp  £8  to  £8  5s. 

I  am  told  that  during  the  recent  military  operations 
in  Russia  many  of  the  large  forests  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  If  this  is  so  the  pulp  market  in  the  future  will 
not  receive  much  assistance  from  Russians. 

Chemical  Trade  Distressed. 

Turning  to  the  chemical  industry,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  mince  matters  about  it,  as  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country  is  doing  badly.  One  sees  on  every  side 
a  want  of  confidence  and  stocks  are  accumulating 
and  manufacturers  are  lying  low  to  see  what  policy  the 
Government  will  take  up  when  the  Peace  Conference 
finishes  up  with  the  Germans.  There  is,  however, 
.  a  good  time  in  store  for  the  chemical  industry  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  demand  will  considerably  exceed  the 
supply  on  the  export  side.  As  regards  dyestuffs,  the 
Government  are  now  undertaking  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign dyestuffs  on  behalf  of  consumers,  but  this  course 
has  not  given  satisfaction  to  legitimate  traders,  who 
experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  on  dxir- 
ing  the  past  5  years. 

Ammonia  Alkali  is  exchanging  hands  at  £6  5s  to 
£6  7s  6d  per  ton,  free  on  rail  at  works,  and  Bleaching 
Powder  is  quoted  lower  than  it  was  two  weeks  asro, 
export  standing  at  £16  5s  to  £18  per  ton.  Caustic 
Soda  has  been  in  demand  lately  and  prices  have  be- 
come firm,  70  to  72  ner  cent,  ranees  un  to  £22  per  ton. 
76  per  cent,  about  £24  5s  and  60  to  62  -oer  cent.  £19 
to  £20  per  ton.  Alum  for  export  is  £19  to  £19  10s 
per  ton.  From  an  interview  I  have  had  Avith  one  or 
tAvo  fairly  large  chemical  manufacturers,  I  gathered 
that  as  soon  as  things  got  on  the  turn  there  Avould  be 
a  rush  for  chemicals  and  prices  may  rise  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Edward  Lloyd's  Advice. 

I  Avas  present  at  the  29th  annual  meetin<?  of  EdAvarJ 
LloA'd.  Limited,  and  the  President  of  the  Com-pany 
CMr.  EdAA-ard  Lloyd)  stated  that  the  dividend  to  be 
naid  was  at  the  rate  of  llVt  ner  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares — the  same  as  in  1918 — and  they  proposed  to 
carry  forward  £52,690.  The  profits  for  the  years 
shoAv  an  increase  of  £26,404  over  1917  and  £25,578 
more  than  those  of  1913.    The  increased  profit  on 
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prr-war  results  represented  6V4  per  cent,  on  addi- 
tional capital  employed  in  the  business,  which  amount- 
ed to  £400,000. 

Dealing  with  the  company's  interests  in  Norway, 
Mr.  Lloyd  mentioned  that  owing  to  the  growing  value 
of  water  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  and 
to  the  low  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  with  Norway 
in  1918,  the  company  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty at  Honefos  on  very  favorable  terms  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  had  been  invested  in  British  War 
Bonds,  which  would  leave  the  money  available  for 
further  developments  in  other  directions  when  a  fav- 
orable opportunity  occurred.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  the  Vittingfos  property  in  1916,  they  had  retained 
a  14  years  lease  of  the  Honefos  pulp  mill  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  rely  on  a  continued  supply  of  high- 
class  pulp  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  always  been  a  great  advocate  of  the 
3-shift  system  in  mills  and  he  had  something  to  say 
on  the  subject.  Meetings  have  taken  place  between 
the  employers  and  employees  of  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry, he  remarked,  and  the  3-shift  system  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  means  whereby  the  higher  re- 
muneration of  labor  in  paper  mills  could  be  perma- 
nently maintained  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  consumers.  He  gladly  welcomed  the  new  order 
and  trusted  it  would  bring  to  the  workers  a  high 
standard  of  living.  This,  of  course,  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  and  it  was  obvious  that 
unless  a  large  part  of  the  increased  cost  could  be 
counter-balanced  by  a  larger  production  and  great 
efficiency,  nobody  would  be  any  better  off  than  be- 
fore. It  was.  therefore,  up  to  the  captains  of  industry, 
no  less  than  to  their  lieutenants,  to  re-examine  even' 
item  in  their  cost  of  production  and  transport,  with 
a  view  to  the  introduction  of  still  more  scientific 
methods  into  every  department  of  manufacture  and 
into  the  handlinj?  of  raw  materials  and  of  the  finished 
product.  To  make  such  measures  fully  effective  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  employees  to  co-operate 
with  the  employers  in  attaining  the  utmost  economy 
and  efficiency. 

From  Cannon  to  Calenders. 

The  war  havinsr  helped  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  Krupn,  of  Essen,  it  is  now  reported  in 
London  that  the  old  firm  of  gun  makers  have  decided 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  producing  any  more  artillerv 
pieces  and  will  devote  attention  to  the  production  of 
papermaking  machinery.  The  news  comes  from  neutral 
sources  and  it  is  stated  that  Krupn's  for  their  purpos*^ 
have  acquired  from  the  firm  of  Karl  Schuermann. 
of  Dusseldorf.  all  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  machines  required  in  the  paper  industry.  The 
new  move  on  Krupp's  part  will,  of  course,  take  up 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  works.  They  arc  com- 
pelled to  do  something  in  this  way  with  the  British 
troops  at  their  door,  and  the  next  great  nuestion  to 
be  considered  is  the  market.  So  far  as  France  and 
England  are  concerned  the  Germans  will  not  hav'>  a 
look  in  for  some  years  to  come  and  T  would  advise 
Canadian  makers  of  machinery  to  keen  a  clos*'  eve  on 
the  British  market  as  things  will  beerin  to  move  now 
that  peace  has  become  a  matter  of  history. 

Some  British  Dividends. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  who  are  extensive  print- 
ers in  London  and  big  consumers  of  papers  of  all 
kinds,  are  paying  an  interim  dividend  of  2V'>  per  cent, 
on  the  deferred  ordinary  shares,  as  compared  with 
per  cent  last  year.    The  Sun  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Tjtd.,  of 
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Feniscowles,  are  paying  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  and  are  adding  2s  6d  per  share 
bonus  for  the  half  year  ended  May  last.  Brunner, 
Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  chemical  producers, 
in  their  report  for  the  year  ending  March  last,  state 
that  the  balance  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  on  the 
year's  working  is  £1,012,081.  The  total  amount  now 
carried  forward  is  £1,129,151.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  nominal  capital  of  the  company  from  £10,- 
000,000  to  £15,000,000.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  is  .still  giving 
his  services  to  the  government  in  the  public  works  de- 
})artment,  which  controls  government  buildings  and  the 
housing  of  staffs,  etc. 


THEY  SELL  MORE  THAN  THEY  BUY. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  at  Manila,  indicates  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  in  the  fortunate  condition  of 
exporting  more  than  they  import.  The  letter  .states 
that  the  population  of  these  islands  is  approximatel.v 
eleven  million,  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  the 
population  of  Canada,  and  that  total  exports,  which 
is  an  index  of  the  buying  power,  is  more  than  270 
million  pesos,  while  the  importations  amount  to  197 
million  pesos  (a  peso  equals  50c.  American  money.) 

The  mo.st  important  of  the  imports  as  far  as  Can- 
ada is  concerned  with  the  value  in  pesos  for  1918  were 


as  follows : 

Cotton  and  its  manufacture   58.016.844 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufacture  .  .  .  24,507.970  - 

Wheat  flour   6.033.528 

Fish  and  fish  products   5.212.3.50 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile   4.724.325 

Paper  and  its  manufactures   4.171.064 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines  .  .  3.341.434 

Wood  and  manufactures  of   1,772,346 

Books  and  other  printed  matter   1,211,292 


None  of  the  exports  are  immediately  of  interest  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  but  they  contribute  to 
other  industries,  which  furnish  the  paper  mill  with 
some  of  its  raw  materials.  The  following  will  be  of 
interest : 

Hemp   116.383.100 

Cordage   1.733.968 

Knotted  hemp   1.578.S69 


NO  AEROPLANES  YET  FOR  PRIVATE  CONTROL 

The  Batluirst  Lumber  Co..  Limited,  nf  Bathurst. 
N.B..  say  that  the.v  have  not.  as  reported,  madp  anv 
arrangements  for  patrollinsr  their  forests  b.v  aeroplane^! 
They  do  not  consider  this  subiect  has  been  pronerl^' 
worked  out  as  yet.  The.v  believe  that  during  th" 
experimental  stages  the  matter  will  have  to  be  handled 
in  some  way  under  Government  patronage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  demand  for  sulphite  and  sidphate  puln 
the  company  declare  that  it  is  improvinsr  rapidly  and 
prospects  are  that  the  trade  will  soon  be  back  agai'i 
good  and  strong,  as  at  present  nearly  all  the  paner 
mills  in  Canada  and  Fnited  States  are  quite  active 
and  are  in  the  market  for  raw  material. 


The  K.vro  Eivers  Improvement  Co.  of  Port  Arthur. 
Ont..  is  making  eood  progress  with  their  contract  for 
8  000  cords  of  pulpwood  for  the  Detroit  Sulp^iitp  Fihro 
Co.  The  first  shipment  Avas  made  May  20  and  tVio  last 
one.  consistingr  of  1.900  cords  taken  bv  the  steam'T 
Green  and  two  barges,  brings  the  total  shipped  to  the 
present  to  5.000  cords. 
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Hydrated  Fibre  for  Papermaking 

In  practice  the  mercerising  process  consists  in  ap- 
plying an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  15  to 
17  5  per  cent.  NaHO  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
effect  is  rapid,  and  it  may  be  said  that  at  strengths 
caustic  soda  is  diminished  below  15  per  cent;  with 
lyes  of  12.5  per  cent,  to  10.5  per  cent,  the  diminution 
effect  is  rapid,  and  it  may  be  said  that  at  strengths 
below  12.5  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution  has  no  sub- 
stantial mercerising  effect.  Thus  cotton  or  cotton 
fabric  treated  with  an  alkali  lye  of  9  per  cent  caustic 
soda  is  not  sensibly  affected  in  the  direction  of  mer- 
cerisation. 

For  the  production  of  alkali-cellulose  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  water  soluble  cellulose  derivatives  (by  subse- 
quent action  of  carbon  disulphide)  as  described  in  the 
Cross  and  Bevan  Specification  No.  8700  of  1892,  it  is 
known  that  the  cellulose  must  be  taken  to  the  stage 
of  full  mercerisation  and  therefore  the  fibrous  cel- 
lulose must  be  treated  with  a  lye  containing  the 
equivalent  of  upwards  of  15.0  per  cent.  Alkali-cel- 
lulose for  industrial  production  of  viscose,  which  im- 
plies complete  conversion  to  water  soluble  derivatives 
in  the  subsequent  reaction,  is  prepared  by  treating 
air-dry  celulose  Avith  caustic  soda  lye  of  17  per  cent, 
and  pressing  the  product  so  that  the  fibrous  mass  re- 
tains lye  amounting  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
cellulose,  inclusive  of  absorbed  alkali.  On  the  other 
hand,  Avhen  a  less  concentrated  lye  is  used  the  for- 
mation of  soluble  derivatives  on  subsequent  or  simul- 
taneous treatment  with  carbon  disulphide  is  increas- 
ingly imperfect.  Thus  when  cotton  or  other  cellu- 
lose is  uniformly  impregnated  with  lye  of  9  per  cent, 
in  the  proportion  of  tAvice  the  weight  of  the  fibre,  and 
then  exposed  to  carbon  disulphide,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  material  is  converted  into  water  soluble 
derivatives. 

The  attendant  formation  of  Avater  insoluble  xan- 
thates  is  also  fractional  in  amount.  But,  as  Cross  and 
Bevan  have  now  discovered  and  patented  (126,174) 
fundamental  reaction  occurs,  and  the  cellulose  is  pro- 
foundly modified.  The  new  charactertistics  are  evi- 
denced in  further  reaction  with  Avater;  structural 
changes  in  the  fibre  are  developed,  Avith  large  in- 
crease of  diameter,  and  thickening  of  the  cell  wall, 
and  in  the  mass  there  are  visible  effects  of  hydration. 
The  fibrous  mass  swells  considerably,  and  retains  a 
very  much  increased  percentage  of  Avater,  after  hav- 
ing been  pressed  or  centrifuged.  The  fibres,  hoAv- 
ever,  though  much  distended,  remain  free,  and  may 
he  readily  and  quickly  washed  free  from  excess  of 
alkali,  and  the  small  proportion  of  soluble  cellulose 
eompoujids.  For  subsequent  removal  of  residual  al- 
kali and  decomposition  of  fractional  residues  of  AA'ater 
insoluble  xanthates,  a  treatment  Avith  dilute  acid  may 
be  desirable. 

It  is  this  fully  hydrated  condition  of  the  cellulose 
and  the  implied  corresponding  plasticity  of  the  sub- 
stance, Avhich  gives  rise  to  the  novel  technical  re- 
sults of  the  present  invention,  Avhich  consists  in  modi- 
fying the  cellulose  for  subsequent  full  hydration  by 
treatment  of  the  cellulose  with  alkali  lye  of  a 
strength  between  6  and  11  per  cent,  and  simultaneous- 
ly or  .subsequently,  Avith  carbon  disulphide. 

As  an  example  of  the  treatment,  raw  cotton  fibre 
may  be  impregnated  Avith  twice  its  weight  of  caustic 
soda,  or  9  per  cent,  strength  and  introduced  a  closed 
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chamber  together  with  carbon  disulphide  amOiuiting 
to  say  15  per  cent,  of  the  Aveight  of  the  original  fibre. 
After  a  period  of  six  to  ten  hours,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  mass  is  transferred  to  a  convenient 
apparatus,  in  Avhich  the  product  is  now  Avashed  Avith 
Avater  at  ordinary  temperature  for  removal  and  re- 
covery of  alkali  and  to  determine  or  develop  the  ef- 
fects of  hj^dration. 

The  structural  modifications  produced  in  the  cot- 
ton fibre  and  the  changes  accompanying  the  sAvelling 
of  the  fibre  generally  resemble  those  produced  by  sal- 
ine soWents  of  cellulose  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ac- 
tion, that  is  mainly  in  the  thickening  by  SAvelling  of 
the  cell  wall.  A  more  special  effect  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  central  canal  defined  by  symmetrical  sinu- 
ous outlines.  In  extreme  treatment  a  definite  con- 
tinuous spiral  appears  in  the  mass  of  swollen  fibre 
substance.  This  development  of  the  ultimate  spiral 
differentiations  of  the  external  tissues  of  the  cotton 
is  more  marked  if  the  preparatory  treatment  Avith  al- 
kali is  carried  out  at  a  higher  temperature,  say  80° 
to  90°  C. 

The  hydration  effects  are  enhanced  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  alkali  to  fibre  in  the  first  stage  of 
treatment,  for  instance  by  using  an  amount  of  caustic 
soda  solution  equal  to  2.5  or  3:0  times  the  weight  of 
the  fibre.  The  effects  may  also  be  controlled  by  vary- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  alkali  solution,  the  action 
of  the  latter  in  determining  hydration  effects  being 
greater  the  loAver  the  temperature ;  on  the  other  hand, 
raising  the  temperature  alters  the  structural  charac- 
teristics of  the  hydrated  product,  and  particularly  in 
the  sense  that  when  formed  into  a  mass  or  in  sheets 
and  subjected  to  pressure  it  yields  a  parchment-like 
material. 

The  finally  reverted  air  dry  product  generally  re- 
tains 10  to  11  per  cent,  of  moisture  as  compared  Avith 
the  6  to  7  per  cent,  normal  to  the  raAV  cotton  fibre 
Avhich  is  correlative  Avith  a  general  increased  dyeing 
capacity. 

Instead  of  Avashing  Avitli  Avater  the  material  A^'hich 
has  been  attacked  by  carbon  disulphide,  it  may  be 
Avashed  Avith  a  strong  solution  of  a  neutral  alkali  salt, 
for  instance  brine,  to  remove  excess  of  alkali;  the  h.y- 
dration  effect  is  thus  suspended  and  can  be  subse- 
quently produced  by  treatment  Avith  Avater.  This 
brine  treatment  is  useful  in  connection  Avith  the  re- 
covery of  the  alkali,  AAdiich  is  thereby  obtained  in  more 
concentrated  state,  as  it  is  in  furnishing  a  product 
Avhich  can  be  subsequently  hydrated  by  washing  aAvay 
the  brine. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  invention  the  term  "fib- 
rous cellulose"  includes  the  AA^ell-knoAvn  industrial 
forms  of  cellulose — cotton,  flax,  hemp,  esparto,  Avood- 
cellulose,  etc.  Also,  raw  cottons  Avhich  contain  only 
small  proportions  of  alkali  soluble  constituents ;  6th- 
erAvise,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  it  is  advantageous  to 
operate  on  the  alkali-scoured  material;  also  papermak- 
ers'  half  stuff,  or  pulps  in  the  bleached  or  unbleached 
state,  in  Avhich  they  retain  residues  of  non-cellulose 
components. 

The  invention  may  also  be  applied  to  compound 
celluloses  of  the  type  of  jute  fibre,  in  treating  which 
the  upper  limit  of  concentration  of  the  alkali  used 
in  the  preliminary  treatment  is  required. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  uses  of  the  product  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  hydration  effects  gives  the  ne- 
cessary paper  making  quality,  and  are  independent, 
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tlicrd'ore,  of  any  Jiydratioii  effects  such  as  produced 
ill  the  ordinary  lloUandor  or  beater.  Therefore,  also 
filirou.s  cellulose  of  any  length  of  fibre  may  be 
brought  into  the  state  necessary  for  wet  manipula- 
tion with  eonservatioji  of  length.  Hence,  fine  felted 
sheets  say  of  15  grammes  per  square  metre  of  area  can 
be  produced,  showing  considerable  adhesion  in  the 
final  reverted  state. 

The  hydrated  fibre  in  admixture  with  ordinary 
pa])er  making  cellulose,  that  is,  as  is  mixed  fibre,  pro- 
duces its  proportionate  effect,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  reversion  that  in  the  final  form  the  fibre  re- 
tains elasticity  and  bulk. — Paper  Making. 

 v 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEWSPRINT  ACT. 

The  clauses  of  the  Act<  which  is  referred  to  on  the  • 
editorial  page  of  this  issue  (after  tlie  enacting  clause) 
are  as  follows : 

1 — -The  powers,  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Controller  of  Paper  are  hereby  eon- 
firmed  and  extended  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  said  Commissioner  and  Controller 
to  fully  complete  all  work  and  investigations  begun 
bv  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council 
of  April  16tli,  1917,  (P.S.  1059),  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil of  April  16th,  1917  (P.C.  1060),  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil of  April  21st,  1917  (P.C.  1109),  and  the  Order  in 
Council  of  November  3rd,  1917  (P.C.  3122)  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  peace,  and  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions and  to  make  all  necessary  orders  with  respect 
to  matters  begun  by  or  coming  befoie  nim  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  peace. 

2. — The  powers,  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  under  the  Order  in  Council 
of  September  16th,  1918  (P.C.  2270),  are  hereby  con- 
firmed and  extended  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  Paper  Control  Tribunal  to  finally 
determine  after  the  declaration  of  peace  all  matters 
pending  before  and  not  finally  determined  by  it  up- 
on the  date  of  such  declaration;  and  the  powers,  jur- 
isdiction and  authority  of  said  Tribunal  are  further 
extended  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  hear  and  finally  determine  all  matters  and 
questions  brought  before  it  subsequent  to  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  on  appeal  from  any  act  done  by  or  or- 
der or  decision  of  the  Commissioner  and  Controller 
under  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act. 

3 — Except  for  the  purpose  of  finally  completing 
all  matters  undertaken  and  determining  all  questions 
arising  prior  to  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  powers, 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  said  Commissioner  and 
Controller  of  Paper  and  of  said  Paper  Control  Tri- 
bunal shall  cea.se  upon  the  declaration  of  Peace. 


LARGE  SULPHITE  AND  GROUNDWOOD  MILL 
PROPOSED. 

The  Pulp  &.Pa])pr  Magazine  is  advised  that  a  tem- 
porary office  has  been  opened  at  Room  4,  IGSi/o  Church 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  by  Arthur  Sande,  an  engineer 
who  is  interested  in  the  location  and  erection  of  a  pulp 
mill  for  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp,  which  would 
produce  500  tons  daily. 

Mr.  Sande  is  said  to  be  representing  Chicago  in- 
terests with  unlimited  funds,  and  that  he  is  at  pres- 
ent in  touch  with  the  owners  of  large  timber  limits 
in  Quebec.  Tt  is  understood  that,  if  arrangements  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily,  construction  will  be  started  at 
once. 


JAPANESE  PAPER  ON  A  YANKEE  MACHINE. 

Referring  to  conditions  in  Japan  from  which  inter- 
esting country  he  has  just  returned,  Mr.  F.  N.  Huyck 
writes:  (Japt.  James  L.  Braman,  secretary  of  our  com- 
pany, and  I  went  to  Japan  to  meet  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, with  whom  we  have  been  doing  business  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  visited  a  good  many  of  the 
large  plants  and  met  officers  and  directors  of  most 
of  the  important  paper  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  Japanese  paper  industry  has  grown  very  rapid- 
ly and  several  new  paper  machines  were  being  installed 
while  we  were  there.  Business  was  dull  just  then  be- 
cause of  large  amounts  of  paper  imported  during  the 
war  and  a  temporary  falling  off  in  paper  buying.  I 
was  told  at  that  time  immediate  orders  were  consum- 
ing about  60  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  mills. 
Since  our  return  I  have  received  word  that  business 
is  improving  quite  rapidly. 

We  were  much  interested  in  a  paper  which  is  called 
Japanese  paper,  manufactured  in  large  quantities  on 
Yankee  machines  and  used  as  cheap  writing  paper  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  It  could  not  be  used  with 
a  pen  or  pencil  but  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Japan- 
ese brush,  with  which  most  of  the  writing  is  done. 

We  saw  many  kinds  of  paper  being  manufactured 
and  believe  at  the  present  time  Japanese  paper  mills 
are  equipped  to  make  all  qualities  —  from  the  lightes; 
tissues  to  the  heaviest  boards.  The  consumption  of 
paper  in  Japan  is  increasing  very  steadily  and  while 
the  present  installation  of  machines  may  make  ,i 
temporary  over-production,  the  paper  manufacturers 
do  not  feel  that  this  Avill  be  more  than  temporary  as 
they  believe  the  increased  consumption  will  rapidly 
take  the  Avhole  production  of  all  qualities. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  are  developing  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way  for  F.  C.  Huyck  factory  at  Arnprior. 
Ont.,  where  paper  makers'  felts  and  jackets  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  Canadian  business  in  this 
line  is  growing. 


SAFETY  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  When  approaching  tracks  look  to  the  right  and 
left  before  crossing. 

2.  When  entering  a  dark  place  to  repair,  inspect, 
or  oil  machinery,  turn  on  a  light  or  take  a  lantern 
with  you. 

3.  Don't  thrown  boards  on  the  ground  with  the  nails 
pointing  upward.  Such  boards  should  always  be 
promptly  removed  and  safely  disposed  of. 

4.  Never  work  on  a  log,  raft  or  boat  in  front  of  the 
dam  when  any  gate  is  opened.  Only  those  who  have 
been  drawn  into  the  SAvift  and  powerful  current  know 
how  dangerous  this  is  and  how  easily  and  quickly  a 
serious  accident  can  occur. 

5.  Be  careful  about  piling  pulp  for  storage  and 
especially  when  loading  it  on  trucks.  A  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  this  summer  when  a  truckload  of  pulp 
fell  on  a  workman,  breaking  one  of  his  legs  in  two 
places,  because  the  pulp  did  not  contain  the  right  kind 
of  "binders"  and  not  enough  of  them. 

6.  When  opening  high  pressure  steam  valves,  do  it 
slowly  to  prevent  a  sudden  strain  or  hammer  on  fit- 
tings. 

7.  When  starting  machinerj'  always  give  a  loud 
alarm  if  the  entire  machine  is  not  plainly  visible  to 
you. 

8.  Don't  fail  to  Avear  your  goggles  where  needed. 
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Australian  Paper  Making 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Australia  as  a  market 
for  Canadian  paper,  the  progress  of  attempts  to  make 
pulp  from  their  own  forests  is  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian producers.  The  following  article  from  "The 
Times  Trade  Supplement'"  is  a  good  review  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
lines  of  future  progress. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  paper  used  in  Austra- 
lia at  present  is  imported,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  investigations  and  inquiries  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  finding  some  suitable  raw  material  in 
Australia  from  which  paper  can  be  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  The  importance  of  this  matter  and 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  the  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  im- 
ports of  paper  into  Australia  are  valued  at  no  less 
than  £1,800,000. 

The  whole  question  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  Commonwealth  Institute  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try, which  has  issued  a  bulletin  written  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Lightfoot,  summarising  all  the  available  information 
on  the  suitability  of  Australian  raM^  materials  for 
pulping  purposes,  and  giving  the  results  of  some  in- 
vestigations of  much  interest  and  importance  Avhich 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Institute. 

The  question  is  of  special  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  serious  shortage  throughout  the 
world  in  the  supplies  of  raAv  material  for  paper  mak- 
ing. The  devastation  of  forest  areas  for  Avood-pulp 
has  become  so  serious  that  in  various  countries  sys- 
tematic planting  of  suitable  trees  has  been  undertak- 
en. Relief  from  this  source,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  40  or  50  years,  when  wood-pulp  species 
planted  now  will  be  ready  for  harvesting.  When  Aus- 
tralia looks  ahead  it  will  see  a  large  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  a  shortage  of  paper-making  materials  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  from  which  it  now  draws  its 
supplies. 

The  only  thorough  investigation  into  the  suitabil- 
ity of  Australian  timbers  for  pulping  purposes  of 
which  the  results  have  so  far  been  completed  and 
published  is  that  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Surface,  eonsult- 
mix  engineer  at  the  U.  S.  America  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  for  the  Government  of  Tasmania,  in  1915. 
The  investigation  was  limited  to  four  species,  viz., 
myrtle  (or  beech),  swamp  gum,  blue-gum,  and  stringy- 
bark.  Mr.  Surface  concluded  that  the  utilisation  of 
these  trees  for  pulping  purposes  in  Tasmania  is  not 
a  feasible  business  proposition.  He  has,  however,  in- 
formed the  Institute  of  Science  and  Industr}^  that  he 
considers  that  there  is  quite  a  possibility  of  building 
up  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  Australia  through  the 
use  of  native  woods  other  than  those  reported  on 
by  him,  and  he  urges  that  a  thorough  survey  be  made 
of  Australia's  paper-making  resources.  If  suitable 
native  woods  are  not  forthcoming,  he  considers  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  planting 
suital)le  trees. 

Hoth  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  Govern- 
ments have  sent  samples  of  native  trees  to  paper 
mills  abroad  foi*  tests  as  to  their  pulping  qualities. 
Mountain  gum  was  sent  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Canada,  but  the  results  of  the  test  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. Samples  of  both  mountain  ash  and  silver-top 
were  .sent  from  Victoria  to  Norway,  but  they  were 


tested  only  for  mechanical-pulp,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  found  unsuitable. 

Results  are  given  in  the  "Bulletin"  of  some  very 
interesting  experiments  carried  out  in  Prance  on  the 
pulping  qualities  of  young  Australian  eucalyptus, 
some  of  which  give  excellent  results  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-pulp. 

If  the  reports  received  are  confirmed',  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pure  forests  of  certain  species  of  eucalyptus 
for  ijulping  purposes  may  prove  to  be  practicable 
commercially,  while  there  may  already  be  in  exist- 
ence forests  of  immature  trees  which  could  be  used 
commercially  for  paper-pulp. 

Pulping  of  Karri  Trees. 

Results  of  much  interest  and  value  have  been  ob- 
tained from  experiments  which  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Boas,  Technical  School,  Perth,  W.A.,  on 
the  pulping  qualities  of  karri  trees.  The  experiments 
show  that  the  yield  of  pulp  is  satisfactory,  the  best- 
I'esults  being  obtained  from  trees  about  eight  years 
old.  It  is  not  improbable  that  even  mature  karri  can 
be  used  to  make  a  satisfactory  paper,  and  this  may 
offer  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  utilising 
the  enormous  quantities  of  waste  karri  at  the  saw- 
mills in  Western  Australia. 

Reports  received  from  experts  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  cultivating  spruce  as  a  crop  in  Australia 
indicate  that  that  tree  does  not  grow  rapidly  under 
Australian  conditions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
spruce  might  be  profitably  grown  for  pulping  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  The 
Victoria  Forests  Department  intends  to  plant  experi- 
mental trees  on  the  high  plains. 

Tests  on  the  pulping  qualities  of  a  number  of  Aus- 
tralian grasses,  rushes,  sedges,  and  other  plants  have 
been  carried  out  for  the  Institute  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry through  the  kindness  of  the  Australian  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  by  the  company's  chemist, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Clarke.  The  following  were  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  paper-making:  Button  bog  rush,  awned 
saw  sedge,  Queensland  hemp,  saltbush,  spinifex  grass, 
and  the  inner  parts  of  the  stems  of  the  zamia  palm. 

Blady  grass,  or  lalang,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest grasses  in  Northern  Australia,  and  which  also 
occurs  in  Papua,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is 
favorably  reported  on,  and  is  being  used  for  pulping 
purposes  on  a  small  scale  at  Cairns,  Qiieensland. 

Marram  grass,  which  has  been  planted  on  about 
5,700  acres  of  coastal  land  in  Australia,  chiefly  at 
Fort  Fairy,  Victoria,  has  also  been  reported  on  fa- 
vorably by  British  authorities.  The  Australian  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.  has,  however,  found  that  the  grass 
suffers  from  various  disadvantages.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  un(Jer  Australian  conditions,  the  harvesting 
of  the  grass  could  be  effected  sufficiently  cheaply  to 
enable  it  to  be  used  profitably  for  pulping  purposes. 

Prickly  pear  has  been  investigated  for  its  pulping 
qualities  by  authorities  both  in  England  and  Austra- 
lia. The  results  show  clearly  that  this  material  can- 
not be  profitabl,y  converted  into  paper-pulp. 

The  information  given  in  the  Bulletin  is  of  much 
interest  and  value,  and  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
valuable  work  which  the  Institute  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry will  be  able  to  carry  out  for  the  development 
of  Australian  indiistries,  when  it  is  prot^ided  with  la- 
boratories of  its  own  and  thus  enabled  to  carry  out 
the  systematic  and  comprehensive  experiments  which 
are  necessary  before  many  of  these  importan.t  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Among  the  interesting  papers  read  during  the  busi- 
ness sessions  of  the  Technical  Association  at  Buffalo, 
that  of  Dr.  Acree  on  "The  Destruction  of  Wood  a^d 
Pulp  in  Storage  by  Fungi  and  Bacteria,"  was  m<  le 
the  subject  for  a  discussion  that  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  adoption  of  a  resolution  urging  upon  Congress 
the  need  for  passing  legislation  that  will  devise  and 
put  into  application  methods  of  control.  According 
to  Dr.  Acree  who  bases  his  estimates  upon  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  a  list  of  pulp  manufacturers, 
between  5  and  10  per  cent,  of  wood  is  destroyed  in 
storage  as  a  result  of  fungi  a^d  bacteria,  and  between 
10  and  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  50  per  cent,  loss  in  strength  of  the  pulp  results 
from  this  growth.  Paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  lose  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  an- 
nually from  this  source,  said  Dr.  Acree.  If  this  con- 
dition could  be  done  away  with,  and  95  per  cent,  of  it 
might  be  avoided,  paper  manufacturers  would  then  be 
able  to  make  pulp  with  less  wood,  less  bleach  and  in  ad- 
dition store  pulp  indefinitely  and  sell  the  excess  power 
they  would  have,  thus  adding  further  and  materially 
to  their  profits.  Prof.  Ralph  H.  McKee  told  of  the 
results  of  experiments  carried  on  at  the  plant  of  the 
Ilammennill  Paper  Company  at  Erie,  Pa.,  which  led 
him  to  discover  a  means  whereby  a  gallon  of  alcohol 
may  be  recovered  from  every  100  gallons  of  sulphite 
waste.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded 
after  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  association  in  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  same  week 
in  September  in  which  the  American  Chemical  Society 
will  hold  its  semi-annual  gathering. 

In  deciding  the  case  brought  by  the  Michigan  Paper 
Mills  Traffic  Association  against  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  other  railroads  seeking  removal  of  alleged 
discrimination,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  declared  that  rates  on  paper  throughout  the  trunk 
line  territory  must  be  reversed  to  make  them  conform 
to  a  definite  and  uniform  basis.  Defendants  were  al- 
lowed forty-five  days  to  propose  a  revised  schedule 
that  will  eliminate  the  inequalities  disclosed  by  the 
evidence.  "It  is  definitely  established,"  the  commis- 
sion said,  "that  many  of  the  rates  on  paper  in  the 
East  have  been  made  by  the  carriers  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  mills  on  their  lines  to  compete 
in  certain  markets  with  other  mills  more  favorably 
located. 


U.  S.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKERS  PROMISE 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The  American  Pnl])  and  Pai)ei-  Association  has  noti- 
fied the  War  Department  that  it  pledges  itself,  for  all 
its  members,  to  take  back  every  employee  who  left 
the  industry  to  enter  the  Military  or  Naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Association  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
of  five,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  this  pledge 
is  carried  out.  Pressure  will  be  brought  by  other 
members  of  the  Association  on  any  of  their  number 
who  prove  recalcitrant.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  requested  the  War  Department  to  give  it  the 


names  and  addresses  of  any  soldiers  and  sailors  why 
entered  the  .service  from  the  paper  industry  and  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  employment. 

Commenting  on  this  action.  Colonel  Arthur  Woo<l 
assistant  to  the  Secretary'  of  War,  and  charged  with 
dealing  with  the  employment  siti;ation.  has  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"Many  big  business  organizations  have  taken  tli- 
same  action  as  that  taken  by  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  If  everj'  industry  in  the  couiitrv 
would  do  the  same,  our  work  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. If  every  employer  in  the  country  will  just 
pledge  himself  to  take  back  all  of  his  employees  who 
went  into  the  service  there  will  be  very  little  unem- 
ployment among  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors." 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  STOCK. 

Imports  of  paper  making  rags  during  April.  1919. 
amounted  to  760,204  pounds  valued  at  $18.0of;.  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  144  per  cent,  compared  with 
311,096  pounds  valued  at  $10,893  for  the  same  month 
in  1918.  The  arrivals  for  the  ten  months  ending  April. 
1919,  equaled  3,029,553  pounds  valued  at  $158,858.  a 
decrease  in  bulk  of  85  per  cent,  compared  with  19.- 
709,478  pounds  valued  at  $471,926  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  ending  April,  1917,  and  a  decrease  of  93 
l)er  cent,  compared  with  40,871,795  pounds  valued  at 
$1,019,292  for  the  corresponding  period  ending  April, 
1916. 


FOREST  SURVEY  BY  AEROPLANE. 

New  York,  July  7. — An  airplane  expedition  to  as- 
certain the  value  of  the  woodpulp  resources  of  Labra- 
dor sailed  from  New  York  to-night  for  Nova  Scotia. 
The  party  of  40  is  headed  by  Captain  Daniel  Owens, 
who  served  two  years  with  the  British  Air  Forces.  It 
is  planned  to  take  aerial  photographs  of  all  the  large 
forests,  and  from  these  calculate  the  value  of  the 
woodpulp.  Four  airplanes  ai-e  to  be  used  in  the  under- 
taking. By  this  method  it  Avill  take  about  six  weeks 
what  would  oi'dinarily  require  5  or  6  years. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MARKET. 

One  of  the  large  wholesale  paper  dealers  in  ^  aii- 
couver  states  that  just  as  soon  as  strike  conditions  in 
the  west  get  down  to  a  settled  condition  that  there 
will  be  a  very  fine  business  in  all  lines  of  paper  in 
British  Columbia.  This  does  not  apply  to  any  one 
line,  but  to  all  lines. 

Kraft  paper  will  be  in  demand  now  for  fall  deliv- 
ery to  the  large  frozen  fish  packing  firms. 

Vancouver  should  be  a  large  shipper  for  trans-Pa- 
cific trade.  This  port  is  the  logical  port  for  Cana- 
dian shippers  to  the  Antipodes,  and  the  Oriental  mar- 
ket. 

Remember,  however,  before  going  after  this  line 
of  business  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
find  out  just  what  the  requirements  of  this  trade 
are,  and  also  how  these  shipments  should  be  packed. 
This  last  is  most  important  to  all  shippers  to  the  for- 
eign market,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
those  going  after  this  class  of  trade. 
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PROGRESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WORK. 

At  the  meeting'  of  tlie  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  held  in  Buffalo  last  month, 
the  joint  effort  of  that  Association  and  the  Techni- 
cal Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion to  produce  a  suitable  textbook  on  pulp  and  pa- 
per manufacture  received  considerable  attention. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Joint  Executive  Com- 
mittee, revieAved  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
collecting  from  the  American  mills.  He  explained 
that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  had  voted  $5,000  this  year,_  and 
would  do  the  same  next  year,  assessing  each  mill  on 
a  pro-rata  basis.  The  American  mills  are  not  so 
closely  organized,  and  must  be  canvassed  individual- 
ly. Local  mill  associations  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  and  half  of  the  $20,000  expected 
of  the  American  mills  has  been  raised  already,  on 
the  two  years  spread  basis.  There  seems  no  doubt 
about  easily  raising  the  $30,000  estimated  as  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  preparing  the  manuscript  for  the  work. 
What  the  Books  Will  Contain. 

J.  N.  Stephenson,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Committee  to  act  as  editor  of  the  work,  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  scope  of  the  textbooks.    He  said: 

The  first  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  on 
vocational  education,  representing  Canada  and  .the 
Ignited  States,  met  in  this  city  last  September.  The 
joint  executive  committee  was  formed  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  textbooks  which  would 
represent  modern  practice  on  the  American  continent 
j  and  to  further  proceed  with  arrangements  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  these  books.  It  was 
I  decided  that  the  books  should  include  instruction  in 
what  we  might  call  the  prerequisites  of  arithmetic, 
elementary  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  hydraulics 
j  and  electricity.  I  may  say  that  the  authorship  of  all 
of  those  preliminary  papers  is  provided  for;  some  of 
them — two  of  them — are  practically  finished,  and  an- 
other is  one-third  completed.  That  will  form  the  first 
volume.  I  may  say  that  the  total  will  be  four  vol- 
umes, including  altogether  about  2,000  pages. 

The  second  volume  will  take  up  the  manufacture 
of  pulps  and  be  divided  into  eight  sections.  The  au- 
thorship for  most  of  those  is  also  provided  for  and 
work  is  going  forward  on  a  number  of  them.  The 
third  volume  Avill  begin  with  the  preparation  of  fibers 
in  the  paper  mill,  other  than  woodpulp,  and  carry  that 
through  the  operation  of  the  paper  machine.,  A  num- 
ber of  those  sections  are  also  provided  for  and  work 
on  some  of  them  has  also  been  carried  forward  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  fourth  volume  will  carry  the  manufacture  from 
the  paper  machine.  Tlie  finishing  portions  will  in- 
clude tub-sized  papers  and  any  particular  kinks  in 
our  most  important  specialties.  It  will  also  include 
the  testing  of  paper,  laboratory  equipment  and  a  sec- 
tion of  general  mill  equipment,  such  as  pumps,  steam 
apparatus,  recording  and  other  instruments,  regula- 
tors, mill  repairs  and  things  of  that  kind,  power  trans- 
mission and  so  on ;  and  a  chapter  oji  trade  customs, 


including  a  sub-chapter  on  mill  organizations,  show- 
ing the  functions  of  the  different  departments ;  so 
that  a  man  in  one  branch  of  the  work  would  realize 
the  dependence  on  his  good  work  of  the  results  in 
some  other  department ;  and  finally  there  will  be  an 
appendix,  including  a  dictionary  of  papers,  with  their 
peculiarities  and  uses,  and  some  general  information 
and  some  usual- — and  perhaps  unusual — tables. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  for  at  least 
half  of  this  work  by  October  1,  and  the  rest  of  it  will 
come  along  as  the  convenience  of  some  of  our  very 
busy  men,  who  have  consented  to  give  tneir  time  to 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  permits  them  to  do  so. 

The  matter  of  issuing  the  textbook  is  another  pro- 
position and  depends  not  only  on  ourselves,  as  far  as 
our  ability  to  provide  the  manuscript  goes,  but  also 
on  the  desires  and  practice  of  the  publishers,  in  re- 
gard to  what  they  consider  and  know  to  be  the  best 
practice ;  and  that,  I  believe,  will  be  treated  carefully 
by  the  chairman  of  your  committee. 

I  may  say  that  our  plan  in  connection  with  this 
Avork  is  to  have  the  manuscript  prepared  and  submit- 
ted in  duplicate  form,  a  number  of  copies  of  each 
paper  being  submitted  and  distributed  among  a  few 
of  the  men  "who  are  easy  to  get  at  and  Avho  have  a 
reputation  for  promptness,  to  look  them  over  and 
make  corrections  where  they  see  errors  have  crept  in, 
to  make  suggestions  where  omissions  have  been  made, 
and  to  bring  the  work,  in  that  way,  up  to  the  present 
day;  and  to  include  any  little  kinks  that  a  particular 
individual  may  be  aware  of,  that  the  author  may 
never  have  heard  of.  We  trust  that  whenever  any  of 
you  are  called  upon  to  review  any  of  this  work,  that 
you  will  do  so  with  goodwill.  We  also  trust  that  any 
of  you  who  are  familiar  Avith  any  particular  phase  of 
work  that  may  be  carried  on  in  your  mills,  or  any 
particular  procedure  that  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  may  be  beneficial,  will  submit  informa- 
tion on  that  to  the  editor,  who  will  be  glad  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  author  of  the  section  to  Avhich  it 
applies. 

PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  FUTURE  PROGRESS. 

If  the  textbooks  are  to  be  of  real  value  they  must 
be  studied  by  the  men  and  boys  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  oiffices  and  warehouses.  George  Car- 
ruthers,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Vocational  Educational  Cummittees  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  given  a  lot  of  deep 
thought  to  this  matter  of  distributing  the  books,  and 
inspiring  a  desire  to  study.  He  was  called  on  by 
President  Hatch  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  of  committee  Avork.  He  said  that  the 
prospect  of  soon  having  a  thoroughly  practical  set  of 
textbooks  Avas  good.  He  outlined  a  plan  Avhich  had 
been  proposed  of  getting  young  papermakers  inter- 
ested in  the  course,  saying : 

We  all  know  that  once  these  books  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  papermaker,  the  tendency  is  for  him  to 
look  at  the  books  in  a  superficial  sort  of  wgy,  put 
them  up  on  the  shelf  and  say:  "That  is  a  mighty  good 
course  and  T  am  going  to  read  it  sometime." 
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Now,  it  lias  been  proposed  that  we  appoint  an  (mIu 
cational  director.  Tiiis  educational  director  will  have 
a  stenographer  assistant,  preferably  a  woman  who 
has  had  a  college  training,  that  would  make  her  com- 
petent to  correct  preliminary  papers.  The  pai)ers  from 
the  various  students  will  be  sent  to  this  clearing  sta- 
tion. They  will  be  corrected  and  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent, when  a  certificate  of  progress  would  he  given 
to  him. 

After  we  come  to  lectures  on  beating,  the  papers 
will  be  sent  to  the  educational  director  on  beating 
and  be  marked  by  him  and  returned  to  the  student. 

Now,  the  advantage  of  that  system  is,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  carry  an  expensive  staff.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  may  be  about  forty  pa- 
pers in  this  course,  and  the  selling  and  instruction 
would  cost  about  $1  a  paper;  that  is,  to  give  the  pro- 
per kind  of  instruction,  the  correction  and  instruction 
which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  collection 
it  is  proposed  to  have  the  student  sign  an  order  on 
his  firm.  The  firm  would  deduct  so  much  a  month 
— it  is  thought  desirable  to  divide  it  up — and  for 
ward  it  to  the  educational  director,  who,  in  turn, 
would  pass  out  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  man 
who  corrects  the  papers.  There  are  men  in  tlie  indus- 
try who  would  be  glad  to  correct  those  papers  for, 
say,  twenty-five  cents  a  paper — a  nominal  mnount — 
but  I  mention  this  to  show  that  in  getting  out  thes'^ 
textbooks  we  must  have  a  follow-up  system  :  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  educational  director  to  send 
out  inspirational  letters  to  the  men.  who  are  not  mak- 
ing good  progress.  If  a  man  grows  indiffer'Mit.  w 
shall  perhaps  send  him  a  letter  and  tell  him  that  we 
expect  to  have  another  paper  for  him  in  ten  days; 
that  we  are  greatly  interested  in  his  progress  and  will 
be  glad  to  assist  him  if  he  desires  us  to  do  so. 

The  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  problem 
brings  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Technical 
Section  back  to  tlieir  first  line  of  work,  the  encour- 
agement of  facilities  for  mill  men  to  study  their  own 
business.  This  matter  may  be  broug-it  up  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Section  the  last  of  this  month. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

Prospects  for  a  future  supplv  of  ('anadian  Iccli- 
nical  men  are  improving  since  the  Technical  Section 
established  a  connecting  link  between  the  school  and 
the  mill.  Another  group  of  young  men  who  are  u'et- 
ting  practical  experience  this  .summer  have  been  elect- 
ed to  student  membership  in  the  Technical  Section. 
May  they  all  increase  in  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  and 
in  satisfaction  at  having  chosen  to  link  un  witli  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry — if  they  are  of  the  stuff 
that  sticsk  and  makes  good.  Th*^  following  are  the 
newest  members:  W.  G.  Mosher.  I)  (}.  Macken-^i"  and 
C.  IT.  O.  Crowe,  all  at  Dryden  Pul])  and  Paper  Co.. 
Drvden,  Out. 

George  William  Charters,  of  the  Laurent ide  Co., 
Grand 'Mere.  P.Q.,  is  the  latest  addition  to  member- 
ship in  the  Technical  Section.  A  heai'ty  welcome  to 
him.   

TECHNICAL  SECTION  TRIP  9.26  75  NOT  $28  75 

An  unfortunate  error  occurred  in  printing  the  rei)]\" 
cards  regarding  the  intention  of  members  to  take  in 
the  summer  meetincr  at  Kfnno'ami.  The  price  of  the 
round  trip  from  Montreal  is  .1*26.75  as  announced  last 
week  in  this  magazine  and  not  $28.75  as  printed  on 
the  cards. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Bagasse  for  papermaking.  .).  11.  Wallace,  Pa 
per  Mill,  42,  .\o.  24,  page  54  ( f  1919).— Satisfactor  i 
printing  })apers  can  be  made,  but  the  difficultiei. 
the  way  of  successful  commercial  operation  are 
bagasse  is  produced  during  only  part  of  the  y 
and  deteriorates  rapidly  on  storage,  and  that  it  ;  , 
nishes  an  important  part  of  the  fuel  used  in  suga'' 
mills.-  i{.  C.  I 

A-6.   Analysis  of  coal.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine] 
17,  No.  21,  p.  4«:i,  (1919;,  No.  22,  p.  508  (1919j.— Th-' 
standard  methods  of  the  technical  section  of  the  (' 
J'.  &  P.  A.  arc  given.— F{.  C. 

K-7.  The  Griley-Unkle  Pulp  Extractor.  Pulp  &  Pa 
per  Magazine,  17,  No.  25,  p.  596  (1919).  A  series  of 
1V4  inch  holes  is  bored  in  front  of  the  hood  of  thf 
roll  of  the  broke  beater  in  such  a  position  that  thf 
finished  stock  is  forced  through  and  the  rest  held  back 
— R.C. 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  AT  SHAWINIGAN  | 
FALLS.  I 

A  well-equipped  scientific  workshop,  where  thel 
chief  chemist  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper| 


Co.  and  his  assistants  keep  proper  track  of  the  qual- 
ity of  raw  materials  and  control  of  manufacturing 
processes.  It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  will  keep 
('anadian  products  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


PULPING  EXTRACTED  YELLOW  PINE  CHIPS. 

At  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  extracted 
yellow  pine  chips  are  produced  in  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  and  the  solvent  extraction  of  pine  oil  and 
rosin.  These  chips  are  utilized  for  fuel  at  the  extrac- 
tion plant  and  any  excess  over  fuel  requirements  is  a 
complete  waste. 

That  such  chips  can  be  made  into  a  fair  grade  of 
pulp  which  is  suitable  for  making  kraft  paper  or  con- 
tainer board  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  experi- 
ments at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
"Wisconsin. 

Only  the  largest  size  of  chips  should  be  iised  in  order 
to  avoid  dust,  shives.  and  small  chips  which  consume 
chemicals  and  yield  only  a  small  percentage  of  pulp. 
The  wood  should  be  chipped  at  the  extraction  plant 
into  the  largest  sized  pieces  compatible  with  proper 
extraction.  Proper  screening  of  the  extracted  chips 
before  pulping  will  be  a  decided  help.  It  is  also  im- 
nortant  not  to  tender  or  burn  the  chips  in  the  pre- 
liminary steam  distillation  process. — V.  S.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  "Technical  Notes." 
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\  Elihu  Stewart,  of  Toronto,  vice-president  of  the 
'  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  intend  erecting 
ii  hundred  and  fifty  ton  newsprint  mill  at  Kapuskas- 
iug,  Ont.,  left  last  week  for  British  Columbia  on  a 
business  trip  in  connection  with  the  Canada  Timber 
and  Lands  Co.,  of  which  he  is  managing-  director.  He 
will  visit  a  number  of  pulp  and  paper  plants  on  the 
coast. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  Toronto,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  spent  the  past  week  on  a 
business  trip  to  Port  Arthur,  and  reports  that  the 
Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  are  very  busy  at  the 
present  time  and  everything  in  connection  with  the 
plant  is  running  smoothly. 

F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper 
manufacturers,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Kennebunk  Beach, 
Maine,  has  returned  home. 

S.  A.  Mundy,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  President  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in 
Toronto  last  week  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  It  is  understood  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  George  F.  Hardy,  of  NeAV  York,  who  has  the 
plans  in  hand  for  the  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  at 
Kapuskasing,  are  making  a  survey  of  the  Kapuskasing 
river  from  Spruce  Falls  to  Chapleau,  Ont.,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  the  view  to  erecting 
a  larger  concrete  dam  at  the  mill  site  than  was  origin- 
ally intended.  The  dam  will  be  big  enough  to  furnish 
the  necessary  power  for  a  plant  of  250  tons  capacity 
instead  of  150  tons  as  at  first  contemplated,  and  thus 
the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  future 
additions. 

Henry  A.  Donahue,  sales  manager  of  the  gummed 
paper  department  of  the  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co., 
I^rookfield,  Mass.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last 
week  on  business. 

W.  H.  Sheriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  Tor- 
onto, spent  the  past  week  in  Montreal,  where  he  met 
Mrs.  Sherriff,  who  has  come  over  from  England  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  Toronto. 

George  E.  Challes,  of  Toronto,  sales  manager  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  who  some  time  ago  sold 
his  house  on  Rusholme  Road,  Toronto,  has  purchased 
an  attractive  new  residence  at  14  Wellwood  Ave., 
Cherry  Gardens,  Toronto,  and  has  moved  into  his  new 
abode. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  managing  director  of  the  Victoria 
Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Syrett,  sailed  this  week  from  Montreal,  on  the  "Minne- 
dosa"  and  will  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  the  Old 
Coimtry  on  business  and  pleasure.  During  his  absence 
his  duties  will  be  looked  after  by  L.  E.  Charles,  sales 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  TAvine  Co. 

Ma.ior  J.  T.  Stirrett,  former  editor  of  "Industrial 
Canada,"  Toronto,  Avho  Avent  overseas  in  January, 
1916,  and  was  on  active  service,  has  since  his  return 
a  few  months  ago,  been  appointed  general  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  At  the  re- 
pent annual  meeting  of  the  C.  M.  A.  in  Toronto,  W.  A. 


Ci'aick,  who  was  acting  editor  of  "Industrial  Can- 
ada" during  the  absence  of  Major  Stirrett,  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  that  publication  and  will  shortly 
assume  full  charge.  Mr.  Craick  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  connected  with  the  "Financial  Post,"  of 
Toronto. 

W.  P.  Bennett,  President  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Co.,  Toronto,  Avho  Avas  elected  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Montreal,  has  returned  to 
Toronto  after  spending  a  pleasant  holiday  in  the 
NeAV  England  states.  He  is  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  many  friends  in  the  trade  on  his  elevation  to 
the  position  of  presiding  officer. 

The  many  friends  of  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  formerly  of  Tor- 
onto and  now  assistant  to  George  H.  Mead,  President 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  congrattilate  him  on  his  election  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  of  Vancouver. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  "s  advancement  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
Avorld  has  been  rapid  and  Avell  deserved. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
Toronto  UniA^ersity,  Avho  has  just  retired  from  that 
position,  has  been  connected  Avith  Toronto  University 
for  the  past  tAvelve  years  and  was  relieved  of  duty  at 
his  OAvn  request,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
his  health  has  not  been  of  the  best.  Dr.  Fernow  will 
return  to  the  United  States  and  as  soon  as  his  health 
improves  will  continue  his  work  in  authorship.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  notable  productions  deal- 
ing with  forestry  and  kindred  subjects.  So  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned  he  prides  himself  on  the  work 
AA'hich  he  has  promoted  in  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation and  on  the  success  of  the  graduates  in  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Lieut. -Col.  John  A.  Cooper,  commanding  officer  of 
the  198th  (Buffs)  Battalion,  Avho  has  spent  several 
years  overseas,  has  returned  to  Toronto.  Previous  to 
entering  the  army.  Col.  Cooper  was  editor  of  the  Can- 
adian Courier,  Toronto,  and  for  some  years  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  of  which 
organization  he  is  also  a  past  president. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Niagara  Wall 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Avith  headquarters  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Out.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  pro- 
visional directors  are  T.  M.  Updegraff,  B.  D.  Fuller, 
and  A.  "W.  Gray. 

Among  those,  whose  names  are  prominently  men- 
tioned as  Chairman  of  the  ncAv  Court  of  Commerce,  to 
be  created  by  legislation  for  the  curbing  of  rapacious 
tx-aders,  is  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C.,  paper  controller  and  at 
the  present  time  government  counsel  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  Committee  of  House  of  Commons. 

The  "Rideau  Record"  and  the  "News,"  of  Smith's 
Falls,  Ont.,  have  been  amalgamated  and  will  be  issued 
semi-monthly  as  the  "Record  News. "  G.  F.  McKim, 
editor  of  the  "Rideau  Record,"  and  Harry  Sutton, 
Avho  has  been  connected  with  the  paper  for  over  thirty 
years,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  neAv  merger. 

H.  S.  Laughlin,  Avho  has  entered  upon  his  ncAV  duties 
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as  chief  forester  for  the  .).  I>.  Snowball  Co.,  ('Iiathani, 
N.B.,  has  been  acquainting  himself  with  the  different 
regions  of  the  company's  limits  and  will  earry  out  a 
five  per  cent  cruise  of  ^he  ninety  square  miles  of  the 
holdings  of  the  company  on  the  Tabusintac  river.  Two 
cruising  parties  will  be  employed. 

B.  H.  McCreath,  assistant  business  nuuiager  of  th.' 
Toronto  Star,  with  which  paper  he  has  been  identified 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  retired  and  will  be 
identified  with  a  large  steel  company,  which  he  has 
induced  to  locate  in  (Joderich. 

The  Rolland  Paper  (^o..  Limited,  of  Montreal,  have 
issued  a  neat  leaflet,  entitled  "Facts  concerning  Can- 
ada's Production  of  Paper."  The  company  state  the 
first  mill  to  make  finished  high  grade  bond  and  writ- 
ing papers  was  built  by  them  in  1882  at  St.  Jerome, 
Que.,  on  the  North  river  and  that  the  mill  was 
equipped  to  produce  a  loft-dried  and  tub-si/ed  paper 
of  the  liighest  order  and  immediately  specialized  in  all 
rag  paper  which  was  water-marked.  In  188r)  this  paper 
captured  the  gold  medal  at  Antwerp,  in  189:5  the  gold 
medal  at  Chicago,  and  in  1900  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris. 
In  1912  the  Northern  Mills  Co.,  of  Mont  Rolland,  Que., 
were  taken  over  by  the  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  which  en- 
abled the  company  to  increase  production  and  make 
a  complete  line  of  bond  and  \vritin<i-  papers.  The 
firm's  announcement  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
use  of  Canadian-made  papers. 

Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Montreal,  who  has  completed  his  work  on  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  has  gone  to  his 
summer  home  at  Cache  Lake,  Que.,  where  he  will  spend 
a  holiday. 

Martin  Leverty,  who  for  twenty-eight  years  was 
a  member  of  the'staf  fof  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, being  manager  of  the  stationery  department, 
died  this  week,  aged  56  years. 

The  firm  of  Booker  and  McKechnie,  is  carrying  on 
business  as  Sales  Engineers  at  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal.  Mr.  McKechnie  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  1909, 
and  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Engineering  Insti- 
tute of  Canada.  Among  the  lines  represented  by 
Booker  &  McKechnie  that  are  of  interest  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  are  the  products  of  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Company — Pyrobar  Roof  Tiles.  Pyro- 
bar  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  roofing  of  paper 
mills,  since  owing  to  the  splendid  insulating  qualities 
of  the  gypsum,  this  style  of  roof  reduces  condensation 
and  sweating  to  a  minimum.  The  pyrobar,  because  of 
its  low  conductivity  maintains  a  temperature  at  the 
underside  of  the  roof,  the  same  as  the  average  tem- 
perature in  the  room.  This  feature  will  no  doidit  he 
much  appreciated  by  mill  owners. 


NEW  POSITION  FOR  H.  R.  MacMILLAN. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  who  was  in  the  aeronautical  sup- 
plies department  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board 
during  the  war,  and  is  widely  known  in  forestry  cir- 
cles, has  been  appointed  representative  of  the  British 
Timber  Buyer  in  Western  Canada,  with  offices  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.  He  was  recently  on  a  trip  to  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Montreal  and  Ottawa  looking  in- 
to shipping  and  other  conditions.  Mr.  MacMillan  was 
formerlv  chief  forester  for  British  Columbia. 


ALBERTA  FORESTS  BURNING  UP. 

Calrrary,  July  8. — The  big  forest  fire  approachiii)?  ' 
Calgary  down  the  Elbow  river  on  the  West,  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Sarcee  Reserve 
Monday,  and  the  services  of  all  men  on  the  re.servi-  > 
were  commandeered,  but  so  far  they  have  been  unablp  ' 
tf)  halt  the  steady  progress  of  the  flames. 

The  Sheep  Creek  district,  where  tremendous  dam-u 
age  has  been  done  to  timber  by  the  big  fire  raginfl 
there  for  Aveeks,  also  experienced  another  bad  day  on* 
Monday.  The  flames  jumped  across  the  Lynx  Creek 
several  times,  but  in  each  instance  the  fire  fighters 
were  able  to  hold  them.  This  fire  is  now  moving  down 
the  North  P^rk  of  Sheep  Creek. 

No  late  reports  have  been  received  from  the  biij 
fire  west  of  Morley,  which  jumped  the  Ghost  river  on 
Sunday.  The  last  reports  were  that  this  fire  was 
spreading  badly. 

The  big  fire  in  the  Porcupine  hills  which  was  started 
t)y  lightning  has  now  been  under  control  for  abont 
ten  days.  It  is  estimated  that  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  million  feet  of  timber  were  destroyed  in  this 
one  fire  alone. 

The  big  fire  on  the  Clearwater  river  between  th:" 
Red  Deer  and  Saskatchewan  rivers,  yesterday  jumpe  l 
the  Clearwater  river,  and  is  now  eating  into  the  nonh 
part  of  the  Bow  river  reserve. 

Situation  is  Serious  in  Ontario. 

Cobalt,  Out.,  July  8. — After  a  few  day's  respite  from 
bush  fires,  following  the  rain  of  last  Friday,  smoko 
clouds  are  beginning  to  fill  the  Northern  Ontario 
sky  again.  On  the  Elk  Lake  branch  of  the  T.  and  X 
O.  where  the  rainfall  was  very  light,  the  situation  i< 
still  .serious  and  reports  from  f]arlton  tell  of  continut'i' 
fights  to  save  settlers'  farms  from  fire.  One  man 
had  his  roothouse,  three  feet  underground  destroyed 
but  so  far  as  is  known  here  no  buildings  have  yet 
been  burned  although  the  fire  crept  as  close  as  20 
feet  in  some  instances. 

It  is  declared  the  bush  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railway  east  of  Elk  Lake  is  burning,  and  advices  from 
north  of  Englehart  say  smoke  clouds  are  visible  at 
different  places. 

The  two  fires  behind  Ilaileybury  are  again  flarine 
up,  but  no  damage  is  reported  yet.  Rain  is  urgently 
needed,  but  the  weather  this  evening  did  not  point  in 
that  direction. 


A  lot  of  Biriuim  Wood  outdid  Shakespeare,  and 
went  clear  to  France. 


PRICE  BROS.  ERECTING  NEW  UNIT. 

Judgment  has  been  delivered  in  the  ease  of  Prie-' 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Quebec,  against  whom  information  wa.<: 
laid  sometime  ago  for  operating  one  of  their  paper 
plants  at  Kenogami  on  Sunday.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peal rendered  judgment  against  the  company  on  the 
question  of  Sunday  labor  on  June  27th,  and  Priee 
Bros,  are  now  considering  the  advisability  of  parry- 
ing the  matter  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

The  installation  of  a  further  unit  at  the  company'- 
paper  mill  at  Kenogami  is  proceeding  satisfaetorilv 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation  about 
December.  The  high  scale  of  wages  prevailing  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  all  camp  material  is  bound,  in  ♦h-^ 
opinion  of  Price  Bros.,  to  raise  the  price  of  moo.I 
The  company  are  building  a  new  and  thoroughly  up 
to  date  saw  mill  at  ^latane.  Que.,  which  will  be  ready 
for  next  season's  cut. 


Go  to  Kenogami,  July  28. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  July  7,  1919.— Market  conditions  general- 
ly continue  good,  and  all  the  mills  are  well  employed. 
The  number  of  inquiries  from  abroad  is  coming  in 
steadily,  but  one  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping  has  de- 
cided to  take  70  per  cent  of  cargo  space  next  month, 
leaving  only  30  per  cnt  for  commercal  purposes.  It 
was  thought  that  the  release  of  vessels,  now  used_  as 
transports  for  Canadian  troops,  woud  materially  im- 
prove the  situation,  and  that  space,  which  has  been 
commandeered  by  the  G.overnment,  would  in  a  few 
days  be  partly  released,  but  it  appears  that  such  is  not 
to  be  the  ease.  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation are  using  all  their  influence  and  power  to  se- 
cure more  adequate  accommodation  for  shipping,  but 
progress  so  far  has  not  been  very  encouraging. 

The  price  on  coated  papers  of  all  kinds  has  been 
advanced  in  the  east  by  half  a  cent,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Ontario  mills  will  follow  suit  in  a  few 
days.  The  ascension  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  for  raw  stock,  and  naturally  the  coating  plants 
must  get  more  for  the  finished  product.  The  coated 
paper  business  is  keeping  up  well,  and  one  company 
is  considerng  erecting  an  extension  to  its  plant  and 
installing  two  double  coaters.  Paper  box  makers  are 
all  busy,  and  so  are  board  mills  and  prices  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  have  been  withdrawn,  but  the  Cana- 
dian quotations  continue  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  although  liable  to  change,  it 
is  said  in  an  upward  direction,  at  any  moment. 

Owing  to  the  advance  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton 
on  bleached  sulphite,  it  is  expected  that,  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  a  raise  on  all  grades  of  paper  in- 
to the  manufacture  of  which  bleached  sulphite  enters. 
Unbleached,  it  is  rumored,  is  also  dne  for  an  increase 
at  no  distant  date.  The  revival  of  the  paper  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  where  nearlv  all  mills 
are  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  behind  in  their  or- 
ders, is  causing  a  better  demand  for  pulp,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  getting  more  active  all  the  while.  Bleached 


sulphite  is  now  quoted  at  the  mill  from  $110  to  $115, 
easy  bleaching  at  $85  to  $87.50,  and  news  sulphite  at 
$65  to  $70. 

It  seems  that  one  factor  after  another  is  affecting 
the  wholesale  paper  business  in  Toronto.  During  the 
past  twelve  days  it  was  the  strike  of  the  street  car 
men,  and  this  week  it  is  the  action  of  the  teamsters. 
The  strike  means  that  no  shipments  of  freight  can  be 
delivered  to  the  local  railway  sheds  nor  can  the  in- 
coming freight  be  delivered  from  the  sheds  to  the  con- 
signee. The  men  are  demanding  a  recognition  of  the 
union,  a  44  hour  week,  and  the  following  wage  scale : 
Single  teamsters,  $25;  double  teamsters,  $26;  and  mo- 
tor truck  drivers  $27  per  week. 

Another  bolt  from  the  blue  has  been  the  action  of 
'parliament  in  extending  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Paper  Controller  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  also  extending  the  authority  of  the  Pa- 
per Tribunal.  Canada  is  the  second  largest  pulp  and 
paper  producing  country  in  the  world,  but  if  the  ar- 
bitrary course  and  meddlesome  policy  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Ottawa  are  to  be  continued  ad  infinitum,  there 
will  be  no  expansion  or  development  of  the  industry. 
The  debate  aroused  much  interest  in  the  Commons, 
and,  in  projecting  jurisdiction  after  the  declaration 
of  peace,  it  appears  as  if  the  government  must  be  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  an  election  in  the  future,  and  wants 
the  press  to  be  favorable  to  the  Unionist  cause.  The 
long  drawn  out  proceedings,  if  they  were  not  so  inimi- 
cal to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  would  savor 
of  farce  comedy  and  the  question  is  asked  when  all 
this  balderdash  regarding  the  impecunious  publishers 
is  going  to  end.  For  nearly  three  years  now  super- 
vision has  held  sway,  and  the  manufacturers  think 
that  it  is  high  time  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
was  reverted  to.  Big  propositions  are  being  held  up, 
and  there  are  many  Canadians  out  of  employment  who 
could  find  work  in  erecting  new  mills  and  in  supply 
houses,  but  no  progressive  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
large  companies  until  the  industry  is  freed  from  the 
incubus  of  government  control.  Speaking  of  the  sit- 
laation,  a  leading  manufacturer  remarked  this  week: 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 


so  E.  42nd  STREET    telephones  |2'4murray  hill,  new  YORK 


Write  us  when  you 
have  any  surplus 
of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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"It  used  to  be  said  that  llu'  railways  and  the  manu- 
facturers owned  th(!  <j:overninent,  and  had  ail  unfavor- 
able legislation  throttled  or  manipulated  in  their  in- 
te"rest.  How  times  have  changed!  Who  control  and 
operate  the  authorities  to-day  at  Ottawa?  There  is 
only  one  answer,  and  that  is  the  farmers  and  the  press, 
both  of  which  bodies  can  get  nearly  anything  they 
ask  for.  To  say,  as  has  the  Minister  of  Finance,  that 
if  the  government  had  not  taken  action  many  pub- 
lishers would  have  been  put  out  of  business  by  reason 
of  the  high  price  of  nevi^sprint  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  those  who  have  given  the  pr()l)lem  any 
serious  thought." 

The  continued  interference  with  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry by  the  Federal  Government  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly inopportune  time,  just  when  export  is  loom- 
ing up  auspiciously,  and  signs  are  multiplying  on  all 
sides  that  labor,  transportation  and  other  troubles 
will  soon  be  over,  and  the  world  market.s  open  to  the 
Dominion.  The  mills  will  have  to  get  more  for  their 
product  in  the  near  future  as  wages  are  constantly 
going  up,  the  price  of  pulp  ascending  and  the  cost  of 
living  aviating  all  the  while.  One  M.P.  charged  that 
the  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada  had  been  com- 
pelled to  supply  newsprint  to  publishers  at  less  than 
cost,  and  he  alleged  that  the  press  of  the  Dominion 
had  been  profiting  with  the  money  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  producers. 

The  various  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  been 
notified  by  the  Canadian  War  Board  that  from  now 
on  the  car  situation  will  become  more  acute,  and  the 
shortage  will  reach  the  extreme  point  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  fall.  It  is  pointed  out  that  any  situation 
along  these  lines  which  may  come  about,  will  be  ame- 
liorated if  all  concerns  will  continue  the  policy  of 
placing  the  maximum  load  in  each  car.  In  regard  to 
the  export  situation  the  outlook  is  slowly  improving, 
and  more  pulp  is  going  overseas  than  for  some  time. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Dawe  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association,  reaches  England,  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  size  up  matters,  and  will  send  interest- 
ing reports  from  time  to  time  on  general  conditions 
and  market  arrangements  as  they  appear  to  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Although  the  United  States  has  reverted  to  two 
cent  postage  on  general  letters,  and  one  cent  on  drop 
letters,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  Canada  doing  the 
same,  according  to  an  announcement  made  in  the 
(Commons  last  week  by  Premier  Borden.  He  stated 
that  the  matter  was  entirely  .a  question  of  taxation, 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  budget,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  reduction  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Ifouse. 

Reports  received  from  the  Eastern  States  intimate 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  rain- 
fall, and  the  indications  that  the  water  in  the  Black 
River  district  will  soon  be  very  low.  This  may  mean 
that  a  number  of  grinders  will  be  unable  to  operate, 
and  Avill  further  tend  to  strengthen  the  market  for 
gro\mdwood  pulp,  in  which  the  demand  of  late  has? 
considerably  improved,  and  quotations  are  somewhat 
higher  during  the  past  few  weeks  than  they  have  been. 

One  enterprising  firm,  which  is  the  maimer  of  fibre 
and  other  roofings,  have  sent  out  notices  to  the  trade 
that  thev  will  make  an  expert  examination  of  any 
roof  at  their  own  expense,  and  absolutely  without  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  and  this  concern 
is  not  even  in  the  business  of  hems;  roofing  contrac- 


tors. A  number  of  paper  mills  have  accepted  thi.s 
unique  offer,  for  which  no  charge  is  made  for  the  ser- 
vice. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $28.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $65.00  to  $70.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $85.00  to  $87.50 

Sulphite  bleached  . ;  $105.00  to  $115.00 

Sulphate  $80.00  to  $85.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  5. — Increasing  >trcngth  in  prices 
and  a  steady  expansion  of  activity  have  l)een  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  paf)er  market  this 
week.  Consumers  and  jobbers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  active  buyers,  and  the  movement 
of  supplies  out  of  producing  centres  has  undergone 
further  growth  until  now  there  is  by  far  a  larger 
business  being  done  in  practically  every  grade  of 
paper  than  at  any  time  since  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice. With  the  coming  of  peace  and  the  regain- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  prices,  coupled 
with  the  expansion  of  requirements  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased activity  in  other  lines  of  commerce,  buyers 
of  paper  are  operating  in  th"  market  with  more  free- 
dom and  are  showing  little  reluctance  in  meeting  tlu' 
|)ri('es  asked. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  increased  activity 
the  growth  in  demand  from  exporters  of  paper. 
Freight  conditions  are  at  last  becoming  untaTigled. 
shipping  rates  are  dropping  and  foreign  consumers 
are  coming  into  the  market  for  larger  amounts  of  pa- 
per, so  that  export  firms  are  effecting  more  sales 
than  they  possibly  ever  have  before.  New  markets  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere  are  being  repeatedly 
opened  up,  and  signs  are  not  Avanting  that  a  goodl.v 
percentage  of  the  business  now  being  secured  is  go- 
ing to  be  retained  even  after  European  manufactur- 
ers are  in  a  position  to  be  more  of  a  factor  in  the 
trade.  Paper  mills  in  the  United  States  are  devoting 
a  great  deal  more  attention  to  foreign  business  than 
they  ever  deigned  to  in  the  past.  Representatives 
have  been  sent  abroad  to  "study  market  conditions  in 
the  various  countries  that  buy  from  America,  and 
efforts  are  being  furthered  in  various  directions  to 
build  up  an  export  tradp  that  will  be  lasting. 

Newsprint  is  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  a 
steady  wav,  and  in  good  volume.  Publishers  are  re- 
peatedly finding  it  necessary  to  come  into  the  mar- 
ket for  supplies  to  aucment  their  contract  deliver- 
ies, so  that  the  demand  for  spot  shipments  is  quite 
active.  Prices  are  stronc.  and  the  lack  of  usual  sur- 
plus stocks  seems  sufficient  to  keep  quotations  at 
least  at  present  levels  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  market  for  book  papers  is  exceediiijrly  firnu 
Most  mills,  and  especially  tho.se  making  coated  book 
papers,  are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  disincline(? 
to  enter  into  further  commitments,  and  orders  are 
consequently  being  refused.  Manufacturers  with 
few  or  no  exceptions  are  operating  their  machines 
at  capacity,  and  are  shipping  out  their  production 
about  as  socfn  as  it  becomes  available.  Prices  are 
strong  and  tending  higher. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  larsrer  amounts  and  at 
f'i'-m  prices.  The  sharp  increase  in  raw  material 
eosts  has  the  expected  influence  on  quotations  on  the 
finished  product,  and  manufacturers  nre  frequently 
turning  down  orders  unless  seenring  the  advance  in 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 

Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil,                     Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  Export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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prices  demanded.  Maiiy  mills  have  witlulrawn  their 
cheaper  lines  of  bond  and  ledger  papers,  having  found 
that  they  cannot  profitably  produce  these  grades. 
This  of  course  is  resulting  in  more  demand  for  the 
higher-priced  grades.  Tissues  are  firm  and  in  good 
demand.  Wrapping  papers  are  moving  in  increased 
volume,  and  at  stronger  prices.  Quotations  on  bag 
papers  have  been  sharply  advanced,  chiefly  as  a  rea- 
son of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material. 

Boards  are  in  moderate  demand,  but  activity  in 
this  end  of  the  market  is  still  below  a  par  with  that 
in  the  various  grades  of  paper.  Boxmakers  are  still 
holding  off  to  an  extent  in  covering  their  fall  re- 
quirements, and  the  majority  of  mills  are  looking  for 
business.  Pri(ies  are  maintained,  however,  and  the 
rising  cost  of  paper  stock  seems  aboul  to  be  followed 
with  an  advance  in  prices  on  boards. 

GROTJNDWOOD.— The  market  for  mechanically 
ground  wood  rules  firm,  and  business  of  fair  propor- 
tions has  been  done  this  week.  NeAvsprint  manufac- 
turers are  coming  into  the  market  off  and  on  for 
spot  lots  of  pulp  to  augment  their  contract  supplies, 
while  other  buyers  are  operating  in  normal  fashion, 
absorbing  comparatively  large  amounts  of  fibre. 
Prices  range  between  $27  and  $29  per  ton  at  the 
grinding  mill  for  No.  1  pulp  of  all-spruce  variety, 
with  reports  heard  of  occasional  sales  at  as  high  as 
$30. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  Demand  from  consuming 
quarters  of  chemical  pulp  is  fairly  active,  and  prices 
continue  on  the  uptrend.  Paper  manufacturers  are 
still  pursuing  a  policy  of  limiting  their  purchases  to 
tonnages  directly  needed,  but  the  requirements  of  the 
average  mill  are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
compelled  to  buy  larger  amounts  of  raw  material. 
Business  in  foreign  pulp  is  steadily  expanding.  This 
is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  demand  for  special 
grades  of  finished  paper  is  on  the  increase,  while, 
too,  the  ability  to  get  Scandinavian  pulp  at  slightly 
lower  prices  than  hitherto  has  brought  more  consum- 
ers in  this  country  into  the  market  as  above.  Pro- 
ducers on  the  other  side  ask  firm  prices,  but  import- 
ers, through  a  process  of  counter  offers  at  recessions 
from  the  figures  named  in  cables,  are  managing  to 
effect  purchases  at  lower  prices.  Foreign  unbleach- 
ed sulphite  is  being  obtained  at  4.25  to  4.75  cents  a 
pound  landed  here,  while  bleached  sulphite  is  being 
bought  at  7.50  cents,  easy  bleaching  sulphite  at  5.00 
to  5.25  cents,  and  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  at  around 
4.00  cents. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  rules  firm  and  active.  De- 


mand for  roofing  rags  is  clearly  the  prevailing  fea- 
ture, and  the  broad  expansion  of  buying  this  week 
has  caused  prices  to  advance  sharply.  It  is  understood 
that  felt  paper  mills  have  orders  for  large  amounts 
oF  their  product  for  shipment  to  Europe,  and  this  ae- 
(iounts  for  the  brisk  call  for  rags  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  No.  1  roofing  rags  are  now  selling  at  3.00 
cents  a  pound  at  the  point  of  shipment,  while  No.  2 
stock  is  fetching  between  2.70  and  2.80  cents,  with 
dealers  and  packers  experiencing  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing all  the  demand  emanating  from  mdl  sources. 
Thirds  and  blues  are  moving  in  a  consistent  manner, 
and  at  firm  ((notations.  Writing  and  l:)lotting  paper 
manufacturers  are  eager  buyers,  and  are  meeting  the 
prices  asked  without  reluctance.  Repacked  blues  are 
f'uoted  at  around  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.,  New  York, 
"  ith  choice  country  packing  selling  up  to  4.59  cents. 
White  rags  are  firm  and  in  good  call.  Stockings  are 
quotably  higher  at  3.75  to  4.00  cents,  while  cotton 
batting,  quilts  and  similar  grades  are  being  freely 
absorbed  at  rising  prices. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Business  of  comparatively  broad 
proportions  has  been  transacted  this  week  in  waste 
paper.  Demand  has  centred  largely  on  soft  shav- 
ings, books  and  magazines  and  kraft  paper,  but  the 
low  grades,  as  used  by  box  board  plants,  have  also 
been  in  good  demand,  and  have  moved  up  a  bit  in 
price.  No.  1  soft  white  shavi^^gs  have  sold  at  3.50 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  dealers  are 
now  hesitant  in  booking  further  orders  at  this  basis 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  inducing  packers  to  sell  at 
the  prices  previously  ruling.  Heavy  flat  stock  of  No. 
1  quality  has  sold  freely  at  1.80  to  1.90  cents  New 
York,  while  No.  1  kraft  has  easily  commanded 
aroiind  2.40  cents  a  pound.  Folded  newspapers  are 
now  quoted  at  arrange  of  65  to  70  cents  per  100  lbs. 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  50  to  55 
cents.  The  strike  of  collectors  and  sorters  in  New 
York  has  materially  reduced  the  available  supply  of 
old  paper  and  has  necessitated  buyers  seeking  a 
greater  amount  of  material  in  other  cities.  The  reduc- 
tion in  output  has  naturally  had  a  strengthening  ef- 
fect on  values  as  well. 

ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Quotations^  on  old  Man- 
ila rope  have  again  advanced  and  buyers  seeking 
stock  this  week  have  found  very  little  to  be  had  at 
l3ss  than  5.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  De- 
mand is  brisk  and  dealers  in  most  cases  report  being 
sold  ahead.  Strings  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  in 
good  call.  Scrap  bagging  is  sought  in  fairly  large 
quantities  at  a  price  basis  of  about  2.50  cents  a  pn-p  •! 
at  the  shipping  point. 


We  manufacture  Horizontal  Return  Tubulars,  Vertical  Tubular  and  Locomotive  Type  Bailers  also  Smoke  Stacks, 
Breechings,  Steel  Tanks  and  Steel  Plate  Work  of  every  description.      Send  us  your  inquiries. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
Eastern  Sales  Office.--  HaU  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
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Flexible 
Armoured  Cable  &  Conduit 


Nos  6135  and  6140  to  6144  Stamped  Steel 
Panel  Box  Connectors. 


Flexible  Steel  Conduit  Single  Strip  Type 


Application  of 
Steel-Armored  Flexible 
Cord  with  Rosette  and 
Socket  Adapter 


r 


Nos. 6136 to6139  and  6144i 
to  6149  Malleable  Iron 
Panel  Box  Connectors 


Flexible  Steel  Conduit  Double  Strip  Type 


Steel-Armoured  Flexible  Cord 


Flexible  Steel- Armoured  Conductors 


45<^  Connector 
Nos.  6190  and  6191 


90P  Connector 
Nos.  6192  and  6193 


A  Coil  ol  Double  Strip  Type  of 
Greenfield  Flexible  Steel  Conduit 


Write  our  nearest  sales  branch  for  full  particulars  on  Flexible 
Steel- Armoured  Hose,  Cable  and  Conduit. 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Branch  Offices: 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,  HALIFAX,  SYDNEY,  ST:  JOHN,  OTTAWA,  HAMILTON,  LONDON, 
COBALT,  SOUTH  PORCUPINE,  WINNIPEG,  CALGARY,  EDMONTON, 
NELSON,  VANCOUVER  and  VICTORIA. 
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THE  "PENNSYLVANIA  DESERT,  "  ONCE  A 
FOREST. 

Qifford  Pinchot  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  bul- 
letin on  Pennsylvania's  forests.  As  forester  for  the 
United  States  government  in  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration Mr.  Pinehot  was  a  zealot  in  conservation. 
Six  million  acres  in  this  state,  he  cites,  are  impossible 
of  cultivation.  They  are  too  rough  and  stony  and  pro- 
duce nothing.  A  million  acres  of  this  land  is  owned 
by  the  state.  Fires  are  ruining  both  private  and  state- 
owned  land,  he  claims,  and  the  legislature,  he  holds, 
is  largely  to  blame.  There  are  some  extremely  inter- 
esting things  in  what  he  says  about  what  he  terms 
"the  Pennsylvania  desert." 

*       *       *       *  # 

"The  Pennsylvania  desert,"  he  says,  "is  costing  our 
people  twice  as  much  as  it  costs  to  run  the  state.  The 
taxes  eveiy  year  are  only  half  the  burden  forest  de- 
struction lays  on  the  people.  We  use  in  Pennsylvania 
about  2,300,000,000  feet  of  lumber  each  year.  We 
might  grow  nearly  all  of  it  at  home,  on  what  is  now 
the  'Pennsylvania  desert.'  But  we  let  the  fires  run 
instead.  So  we  paid  for  freight  on  lumber  brought  into 
the  state  in  1914  the  tidy  sum  of  $12,800,000  and  in  1918 
certainly  over  $20,000,000  and  probably  .$25,000,000. 
This  freight  bill  grows  every  year.  We  certainly  paid 
another  $25,000,000  for  the  1,700,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
imported  apart  from  the  freight.  Then  the  state  de- 
partment of  forestry  estimates  the  loss  of  wages  due 
to  forest  destruction  and  the  closing  or  removal  of  wood 
working  industries  $20,000,000  more.  Then  there  is  the 
loss  from  floods,  the  loss  to  the  business  men  of  the 
state,  the  loss  of  population  driven  to  other  states  to 


find  employment  in  lumbering,  the  loss  of  fish  and 
game,  the  loss  of  summer  resort  business  and  other 
losses,  which  combined  we  may  very  con.servatively 
place  at  $15,000,000  a  year.  The  direct  damage  from 
fire  is  the  smallest  of  all — probably  less  than  half  a 
million  —  because  outside  of  farmers'  woodlots  there 
is  so  little  valuable  timber  left  to  bum.  Taking  it  all 
together,  we  are  well  within  the  truth  in  estimating 
that  the  'Pennsylvania  desert'  keeps  out  of  the  pocket* 
of  our  people,  and  puts  into  their  cost  of  living,  not 
less  than  $80,000,000  every  year,  or  twice  as  much  as 
the  yearly  cost  of  our  state  government,  and  doubt- 
less three  times  the  cost  of  buying  the  'Pennsylvania 
desert.'  On  the  otherside,  Pennsylvania  has  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  forest  fire  protection,  during 
the  last  six  years,  less  than  $30,000  per  year  for  the 
entire  forest  area  of  the  state,  or  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent,  per  acre,  in  an  ineffective  effort  to  stop 
this  gigantic  loss.  It  has  been  like  trying  to  put  out 
a  burning  building  with  water  in  a  spoon." 

But  how  few  people  realize  that  the  damage  to  the 
country  does  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  timber. 
Canada  is  beginning  to  look  on  the  problem  in  a  broad 
way,  but  only  beginning.    A  big  work  lies  ahead  that! 
requires  the  attention  of  everj^  Canadian.  | 


SHIPMENTS  OF  COAL  RESUMED. 

The  U.  S.  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  ship 
ments  of  coal  may  now  be  made  from  all  parts  on  tli  • 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  Collectors  of  Cnstoiii> 
have  been  notified  to  disregard  the  provision  contain 
ed  in  export  licenses  already  is.sued  to  the  effect  that 
shipment  must  be  made  from  Philadelphia  or  portS| 
south  thereof. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  SIGNIFICANT  TELEGRAM. 

"British,  mills  decide  on  three-tour  system."  These 
are  the  seven  significant  words  cabled  by  A.  L.  Dawe 
last  Saturday  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion. It  is  not  stated  how  many  mills  have  adopted  this 
system  nor  whether  the  action  is  taken  voluntarily,  or 
because  of  a  demand  from  the  workmen,  or  because  of 
government  action.  The  eight  hour  day,  which  of 
course  means  three  tours,  is  in  force  in  France  and 
Italy  also.  In  the  former  it  is  required  by  law.  There 
are  still  mills  on  this  continent,  and  not  all  in  Mexico, 
where  the  12  hour  shift  is  in  force. 

This  change  in  working  conditions  on  the  other  side 
is  bound  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
whole  paper  industry  and  even  on  international  trade. 
The  question  of  hours  is  inseparable  from  a  considera- 
tion of  wages  and  there  is  no  possibility  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  having  any  reduction  in  the 
wages  paid  in  general  manufacturing.  This  means  that 
the  labor  cost  of  English,  French  and  Italian  mills  is 
increased  approximately  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  true 
that  their  wages  are  low,  as  will  be  seen  on  another 
page,  but  their  production  in  most  if  not  all  cases  is  far 
less  per  man  and  many  of  their  raw  materials  are  very 
high.  Ground  wood  for  instance,  in  Italy  is  about  $120 
per  ton  and  coal  is  practically  unobtainable.  Of  course, 
the  present  is  far  from  a  normal  time,  but  the  Italian's 
$2  per  day  and  the  Englishman's  $3  does  not  relieve 
the  burden  of  another  man  for  every  two  employed 
on  the  management  of  the  mills  for  their  tour  labor. 

Another  big  factor  in  production  cost  in  England  is 
the  announcement  just  made  of  an  increase  of  $1.50  per 
ton  in  the  price  of  coal.  This  naturally  means  a  high- 
er cost  for  every  material  that  goes' into  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  These  increases  in  manufacturing  costs 
will  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  British  paper  maker, 
especially  in  foreign  markets,  when  he  competes  with 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  His  home  market  is  protected  by  the 
lion  at  the  gate,  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  lay  on  restrictions.  The 
con.suraer  must  be  reckoned  with  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer. 

It  seems  to  us  unlikely  that  some  high  grade  book 
and  writing  papers  are  in  much  danger  from  Canadian 
and  American  products,  but  there  does  seem  a  better 
chance  for  our  news,  wrappings,  and  wood-fibre  book 
and  bond  papers. 

Nobody  expected  the  Germans  to  make  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  treaty  an  occasion  for  a  national  holiday. 


NO  OUTSIDE  INFLUENCE. 

The  organizations  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers 
are  too  well  qualified  to  rule  their  own  house  to  care 
for  much  dictation  from  outsiders.  The  rather  general 
distribution  among  labor  organizations  of  an  element 
that  has  been  striving  for  what  has  been  termed  One 
Big  Union  has  brought  home  to  union  labor  a  consid- 
eration of  the  reasons  for  and  advantages  of  separate 
unions  for  individual  industries.  The  proponents  of  the 
One  Big  Union  seem  to  want  to  saddle  all  labor  organ- 
izations with  the  obligation  to  join  in  the  sympathetic 
strike.  Their  attempt  to  force  matters  in  Winnipeg  and 
other  Canadian  cities,  disrupt  all  business,  endanger 
the  health  and  lives  of  citizens  and  obtain  unlawful 
control  of  the  government,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
honest  and  sensible  majority  of  trade  unionists  to  the 
serious  dangers  of  a  nation-wide  or  international  ad- 
herence to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is  largely  to  the  credit 
of  the  level-headed  members  of  the  unions  that  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  movement  petered  out.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  such  a  movement  cannot  and  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  intelligent  labor  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  organ  of  the  International  Bro- 
therhood of  Papermakers: 

From  some  sources  the  thought  is  advanced  of  one  big 
Union.  The  word  itself  spells  easy,  as  only  three  let- 
ters are  used  in  the  spelling  of  "big, "  and  theoretical- 
ly it  might  appeal  to  some;  we  say  theoretically  with 
due  consideration  as  to  its  full  meaning  and  drawing 
the  distinction  between  theory  and  principle.  In  prin- 
ciple we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  theory  expound- 
ed of  one  big  Union  is  doomed  to  failure.  Supposing 
for  example  that  in  a  paper  mill  town  in  which  a  min- 
ority of  the  wage  earners  are  employed  in  paper  mills 
and  the  majority  of  the  workers  are  employed  in  other 
industries — does  the  average  paper  maker  today  feel 
that  he  wants  to  go  into  a  meeting  and  be  out-voted  by 
barbers,  carpenters,  clerks,  laborers  and  others? 

While  we  are  not  opposed  to  an  Industrial  Union  which 
would  take  in  all  employees  in  any  given  industry,  we 
have  not  forgotten,  however,  that  when  this  principle 
was  in  effect  that  a  number  of  the  Local  Unions  seceded 
from  the  International  Union.  While  we  are  not  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  an  Industrial  Union  we  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  initiative  for  an  Industrial  Union  should 
come  from  that  class  of  workers  employed  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills  that  at  one  time  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  and 
seceded  therefrom.  On  the  question  of  one  big  Union 
we  positively  dissent,  and  I  think  in  this  that  we  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  average  paper  maker — that  he  is 
not  willing  to  turn  over  to  others  that  may  be  in  the  ma- 
jority the  right  to  say  the  conditions  under  which  he 
or  she  might  sell  their  labor. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  thouglit  of 
one  big  Union,  as  under  the  old  system  of  the  Knights 
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of  Jjabor  they  advoitatcd  one  Union,  its  membership  was 
(iomposod  of  ali  vvajjo  oarners  whether  molders,  maehiii- 
ists,  carpenters,  l)Hrhers,  bartenders,  waiters,  elerks,  atid 
others,  and  the  avera{^e  paper  make  today  is  not  willinj? 
to  concede  that  men  outside  of  the  paper  makiti<r  in- 
dustry should  make  rules  and  reg^ulations  under  whieh 
he  would  work.  We  believe  the  avera{?e  paper  maker 
wants,  and  will  insist  ni)on,  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
conditions  under  which  he  will  labor.  We  believe  the 
average  paper  maker  when  making  an  agreement  in- 
tends to  live  up  to  it  and  will  not  allow  others  that  may 
not  be  members  of  the  Organization  to  vote  or  force 
them  to  strike  if  they  have  agreed  to  certain  conditions 
acceptable  to  them.  We  are  quite  confident  that  the  av- 
erage .])aper  maker  wants  results  and  he  has  pass- 
ed the  age  of  subjection  to  wild  dreams  and 
theories  that  in  language  may  sound  big  but  in  practice 
are  impossible  of  achievement,  so  plainly  speaking  we 
are  opposed  to  the  theory  so  far  advocated  of  one  big 
Union,  but  arc  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  an  In- 
dustrial Union  providing  the  employees  in  the  Paper 
Making  Industry  so  decide. 

^  IT  IS  WORTH  IT. 

Two  of  the  most  important  questions  that  we  have 
to  answer,  and  two  that  present  themselves  with  aston- 
ishing frequency  are:  What  does  it  cost?  and.  Is  it 
worth  it?  Both  of  these  questions  arise  in  connection 
with  meetings  of  the  Technical  Section.  They  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
whether  a  member  will  attend,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  this  month.  The  program  of  the 
meeting  and  outline  of  the  summer  trip  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Technical  Section  of  this  magazine  and 
has  been  seiit  to  all  members.  There  should  have  been 
more  replies  and  more  of  them  should  have  said  "yes." 

Perhaps  the  second  question  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Jhe  first  is  answered  by  the  time-table 
and  the  ticket  agent.  The  second,  affects  both  the  mill 
and  the  man  who  attends  the  meeting.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  worth  of  the  trip  to  the  superintendents 
and  technical  men  of  newsprint  mills  and  sulphite 
plants.  Engineers  and  chemists  are  not  the  whole  show 
in  the  Technical  Section  meetings.  One  of  their  prin- 
cipal advantages  is  the  opportunity  for  them  to  meet 
superintendents  and  managers  and  each  get  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  other.  This,  of 
course,  can  not  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  addresses 
that  must  be  arranged  beforehand,  nor  yet  from  the 
discussions  that  follow,  but  the  personal  remarks  from 
friendly  conversation  gives  one  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  The  suggestions  made  and  gath- 
ered in  this  way  go  far  toward  making  our  industry  the 
success  it  is  today  and  the  extension  of  these  oppor- 
tunities will  be  an  important  factor  in  develo])ments  of 
the  future. 

The  hospitality  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  entertaining 
the  Section  at  their  mills  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Ha  ! 
Ha !  Bay  Siilphite  Co.,  in  extending  an  invitation  to 
visit  their  mill  are  important  marks  in  the  growth  of 
the  idea  that  progress  is  made  by  being  open-minded. 
At  Hal  Ha!  Bay  (St.  Alphonse)  is  one  of  the  newest 


pulj)  mills  in  Canada.  High  grade,  easy  bleaching  gul- 
phite  is  produced.  Price  Bros,  are  noted  for  having 
one  of  the  finest  newsprint  mills  in  Canada — and  no 
other  country  has  better.  Considerable  im[)rovpmenti 
in  the  plant  have  just  been  made.  A  new  digester  wa« 
finished  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  there  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled another  one  of  those  -Walmsley  wonders.  Be- 
hind all  this  is  a  fine  forward-looking  organization.  A 
visit  to  such  plants  is  an  in.spiration  that  raean.s  dollars 
to  your  company  and  satisfaction  to  yourself.  Don't 
miss  it ! 

We  have  not  said  anything  about  the  program  of  pa- 
pers and  diseu.ssions  planned  for  the  business  .session  to 
be  held  on  the  boat.  This  in  itself  is  a  novelty.  The 
topics  are  of  interest  and  importance.  Price  Bros,  are 
sending  a  delegation  down  to  escort  the  party  from 
Quebec. 

What  does  it  cost?  $26.75  return  trip  from  .Mont- 
real. 

Is  it  worth 'it?    It  certainly  is. 

"Can  I  afford  it?"  you  say.  You  can't  afford  to 
miss  it.  It  will  refresh  both  mind  and  body.  Wire 
your  intentions  to  the  Association  office,  or  you  will 
not  get  a  berth.  You  must  also  remit  the  price  of  the 
ticket. 


COBWEBS. 

Why  not  take  everything  else  the  ex-Kaiser  has  and 
leave  him  his  life,  to  be  lived  in  exile?  It  is  of  no 
use  to  anybody. 


Advices  from  England  intimate  that  there  is  a  good 
field  in  France  and  Britain  for  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  machinery. 


"Chemists  qualified"  read  a  newspaper  headline. 
Imagine  our  feelings  on  learning  the  reference  was  to 
an  examination  in  pharmacy. 


Bleachers,  attention!  Better  save  up  that  hydrogen 
from  the  electrolytic  cells  to  supply  the  trans-Atlantic 
airships.   Another  waste  put  to  use. 


Does  President  Wilson's  veto  of  the  bill  abolishing 
the  idea  of  daylight  saving  foretell  another  .such  comedy 
of  error  as  took  place  in  Ottawa  last  spring? 

  i 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  trade  mark  will 
soon  be  recognized  by  British  customs  officers  as  a  card 
of  introduction.  Our  goods  are  all  the  trade  mark 
stands  for.  Merchandise  must  be  marked  "Made  in 
Canada." 


Welcome  rains  put  out  the  forest  fires  in  Ontario. 
Rut  the  rain  will  not  rebuild  those  settler's  cabins,  nor 
return  their  possessions,  nor  restore  the  timber  that 
sheltered  them  from  winter  winds  and  provided  work 
and  a  source  of  income. 
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Destruction  of  Wood  and  Pulp  by  Fungi  and  Bacteria 

By  PROF.  S.  F.  AGREE,   New  York  State  College    of  Forestry. 


One  of  the  most  important  subjects,  from  tlie  Can- 
adian point  of  view,  that  was  discussed  at  the  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  at  Buffalo  on  June  12,  was  the 
address  of  Prof.  Acree.  Notes  on  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  a  similar  nature,  by  W.  A.  McCubbin, 
of  the  Canadian  Laboratory,  were  printed  in  the  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine  for  May  15.  The  present  contri- 
bution indicates  the  monetary  value  of  applying  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  the  industry.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  investigation  shows  the  need  of  going  to 
the  forest  and  cleaning  out  the  weeds  and  rubbish, 
the  dead,  infected  timber  and  the  slash.  ,  •  ^ 

Afternoon  Session,  Thursday,  June  12. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  conclusive  of  the  wide  field  of 
scientific  research  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Each  mill  cannot  have  a  trained  pathologist,  but  there 
i-s  no  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  appreciate  his  ser- 
vices. 

Destructive  Action  of  Fungi  on  Pulpwood. 

Professor  Acree  spoke  without  notes  but  illustrated 
his  subject  with  charts,  showing  the  extent  of  loss  in 
wood  and  pulp  from  the  development  of  fungi  and 
bacteria.  He  explained  the  action  of  fungi  on  cellu- 
lose and  other  constituents  of  wood,  and  demonstrat- 
ed the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  This  version  of 
his  address  is  taken  from  the  stenographic  report, 
as  published  in  "Paper,"  the  organ  of  the  Technical 
Association. 

Pointing  to  charts  on  the  wall,  Professor  Acree 
said : 

We  attacked  the  problem  in  two  ways.  First  we 
took  some  badly  rotted  wood  and  we  analyzed  it  and 
the  sound  Avood  to  see  the  result.  In  the  first  case 
we  have  spruce  (indicating  charts  on  board.)  We 
have  in  this  first  table  a  grouping  of  the  constituents 
of  wood,  just  roughly,  in  two  groups,  pentosan  and 
methyl  pentosan.  In  the  sound  wood  we  have  14.88 
of  methyl  pentosan,  in  the  rotted  wood  11.18;  58%  of 
the  cellulose  content  in  the  sound  wood,  and  only 
41.71  per  cent — weight  per  cent  this  is — cellulose, 
partly  destroyed,  20  per  cent  of  lignin,  20  per  cent 
of  the  wood  partly  destroyed. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  we  get  on  the  equal  volume 
basis.  That  is  the  real  basis  we  have  to  take  to  see 
how  much  cellulose  is  destroyed  in  a  given  block  of 
wood.  Now,  on  that  basis  Ave  find  the  folloAviug:  out 
of  14  per  cent  pentosan  there  is  only  3  per  cent  left; 
out  of  the  58  per  cent  of  celhilose  in  the  original  block 
of  Avood  only  13  per  cent  is  left.  A  great  part  of  the 
cellulose  has  been  destroyed.  Out  of  the  27  per  cent 
of  lignin  only  6.74;  75  per  cent  of  the  wood  has  dis- 
appeared—practically 75  per  cent.  Those  figures  will 
vary  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the  rot  has 
developed;  but  that  illustrates  Avhat  the  fungus  does 
in  destroying  Avood.  In  a  block  of  sound  Avood  you  will 
fjet  58  per  cent  of  its  Aveight  as  cellulose.  If  it  is  rot- 
ted you  will  get  only  13  or  14  per  cent.  There  is  a 
loss  to  you.  then,  in  that  Avood. 

Let  us  take  a  sample  of  the  Avood  to  see  Avhat  the 
fungus  can  do.  In  the  sound  Avood  Ave  have  28  per 
cent  of  pentosan  and  methyl  pentosan.    On  the  dry- 


Aveight  basis  only  23  per  cent  and  on  the  equal-vol- 
ume basis  only  9 ;  in  other  words,  9  out  of  28  left, 
practically  19  out  of  28 — two-thirds  destroyed.  Your 
cellulose  made  up  58  per  cent  of  the  original  sound 
wood.  It  makes  up  48  per  cent  of  the  weight  left  af- 
ter rotted,  which  means  practically  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  celulose  left ;  30  per  cent  out  of  the  fifty  has 
been  destroyed.  The  same  holds  good  for  lignin.  The 
20  comes  down  to  8  in  the  rotten  wood ;  62  per  cent  of 
that  Avood  practically  has  been  destroyed  by  fungus. 

NoAV,  here  is  a  table  giving  a  little  more  of  the  de- 
tails of  these  analyses  in  that  Ave  divide  up  the  so- 
called  groups  into  the  things  which  are  extracted  by 
alkali,  cold  or  heat,  the  acid  hydrolysis  and  methoxyl 
group,  and  so  forth.  Now,  here  is  the  original  sound 
Avood  Avith  a  gravity  AA^hich  Ave  Avill  call  I.  Now,  the 
foUoAving  figures  were  obtained  at  two,  six  and  twelve 
months.  This  bottom  figure  is  the  ratio  of  the  sound 
to  the  rotted  wood.  In  two  months  the  ratio  of  sound 
wood  to  rotted  wood  is  1.4.  This  means  that  prac- 
tically one-third  of  that  wood  has  disappeared  in  that 
short  time.  There  (indicating)  it  is  1.5  for  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  practically  half  your  wood  is 
gone  in  this  particular  experiment.  Now,  these  ex- 
periments Avere  carried  out  under  conditions  which 
w^ere  similar  to  the  wood  pile  found  in  nature ;  so  that 
Ave  believe  that  the  laboratory  experiments  corres- 
pond very  closely  with  Avhat  I  have  shown  you  above 
as  to  the  conditions  found  in  nature  itself  Avhen  you 
take  the  rotted  material  and  analyze  it. 

Now,  take  the  cellulose.  Original  wood  contains 
54  per  cent,  you  will  see,  of  cellulose ;  after  two 
months  36  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  only  is  left;  six 
months  33 ;  tAvelve  months  26 ;  half  of  the  cellulose 
has  been  destroyed  by  fungi  in  that  time  in  the  rot- 
ting of  the  wood.  The  cellulose  is  the  main  thing 
you  are  after,  and  you  are  losing  a  valuable  product 
there. 

NoAv,  in  the  next  table  we  have  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditions. We  will  not  go  into  these  tables  too  much  in 
detail  because  we  haven't  time.  Here  is  the  analysis 
of  the  spruce  which  we  rotted  under  the  conditions 
found  in  nature ;  in  the  original  Avood  Ave  have  58  per 
cent;  then  only  41  per  cent;  then  13  per  cent  here  (in- 
dicating) on  the  equal-volume  basis;  in  other  words, 
practically  14,  we  will  call  it — 14  per  cent  out  of  your 
58  is  left.  The  remainder  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  these  fungi.  I  could  go  through  these  other 
constituents  in  the  same  way.  The  methoxyl  group, 
AA^hich  gives  wood  alcohol,  has  been  destroyed  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  original  amount  present;  the  acetic 
acid  which  we  get  under  the  term  "acid  hydrolysis" 
has  been  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent.  The 
cellulose  has  been  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  76  per 
cent  of  the  amount  present  originally;  the  methyl 
pentosan  65  per  cent,  the  pentosan  77  per  cent.  Now, 
things  are  formed  from  those,  that  are  partly  gases 
and  they  are  partly  material  soluble  in  alkali  and  so 
,forth :  so  these  materials  Avhich  are  formed  from  the 
cellulose  increa.se  in  amount  and  Ave  have  an  increase 
in  these  figures  (indicatinqr)  ;  in  the  hot  Avater  solu- 
ble 146  per  cent.  That  means  in  the  end  you  have 
146  per  cent  more  than  yon  had  originally-;  so  it  in- 
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creases  up  this  iist  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
things.  In  other  words,  the  methoxyl  group  was  de- 
stroyed by  these  fungi,  the  valuable  materials  which 
you  will  probably  use  both  as  cellulose  and  as  mater- 
ials from  the  liquors.  They  are  all  destroyed  to  the 
extent  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  the  rotting  takes  place. 

After  the  wood  is  brought  into  the  yard  it  stays 
there  a  given  length  of  time,  and  is  rotting  part  of 
that  time,  depending  upon  where  it  is  infected.  At 
one  place  in  your  yard  more  rotting  will  take  place 
than  at  others.  At  one  place  you  may  not  get  so  much 
fungi  and  at  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  you  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  rotting,  as  the  men  have  told  me  by 
letter  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  wood,  if  you  are  going  to  make  groundwood 
pulp  out  of  it,  is  ground  up,  and  some  of  these  fungi 
go  along  with  this  ground  pulp,  which  goes  into  the 
pulp  and  you  put  it  in  the  storage,  and  under  certain 
conditions  of  storage  the  fungus  acts  very  vigorously. 
Some  of  your  mills  are  storing  pulp  under  conditions 
which  are  not  favorable  to  fungi,  and  you  do  not 
have  much  loss.  In  the  lap  you  will  have  a  black  or  red 
spot  appear.  The  spot  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  both  bacteria  and  fungi.  You  can  look  at  a  lap 
like  that  and  see  the  discoloration,  which  is  chiefly 
red.  Another  is  black.  These  little  photographs  will 
show.  For  instance,  No.  1,  a  lap  of  woodpulp ;  No.  2 
is  a  photograph  of  the  same  kind  of  pulp,  made  at 
the  same  mill ;  but  which  has  rotted  through  storage ; 
and  those  two  go  along  side  by  side. 

Now,  you  will  notice  a  red  circle  along  one  of  those 
red  spots.  A  little  statement  on  there  will  tell  you 
that  this  next  photograph  is  an  enlargement  of  a  lit- 
tle black  spot  in  the  red  circle,  and  you  can  see  this 
much  better  than  you  can  in  that  photograph.  Those 
little  black  spots  are  fungi,  shown  here  in  a  very 
large  photograph.  These  are  the  little  solerotia  that 
grow  into  the  pulp  (indicating).  You  can  see  just 
what  these  black  spots  look  like  when  you  magnify 
them  highly,  and  you  can  see  they  are  the  fungi  de- 
stroying your  pulp  in  storage. 

Now,  very  few  of  these  fungi  have  been  identified 
and  studied.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  field.  The 
United  States  division  of  Forests  and  Pathology  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can  in  these  studies,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  go  very  far  into  the  habits  of  these  fungi  to 
any  great  extent.  Those  diseases,  however,  are  de- 
stroying your  pulp  not  onlv  in  weight  but  in  the 
strength  and  color,  and  so  forth,  with  which  some  of 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

Now,  I  have  here  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  made 
from  sound  pulp  from  a  given  company.  This  yellow 
sheet  was  made  from  some  pulp  which  did  not  look 
very  bad.  It  does  not  have  very  many  black  spots 
on  it,  and  does  not  look  bad.  But  the  .strength  test 
on  these  shows  that  the  pulp  thei'e  (indicating)  is 
several  times  as  strong  as  this  partially  rotted  pulp. 
You  can  pass  these  around  and  see  the  color,  strength, 
etc. 

In  other  words,  genetlmen,  you  cannot  tell  from 
the  number  of  spots  on  that  infected  pulp  just  what 
that  strength  is  goiner  to  be  because  the  pulp  is  rot- 
ted and  ffives  colorless,  or  white,  indications,  and 
you  gpf  the  red  substance.  So  it  is  the  red  plus 
somethinsr  else  that  gives  you  the  undesirable  things 
and  that  vprv  great  decrease  in  strength. 

"We  carried  out  thpse  experiments  ourselves  in 
company  with  one  of  the  large  corapanies;  whose  name 


I  will  not  mention.  We  wanted  further  to  see  what 
the  real  status  of  this  thing  was  in  the  indu.stry.  We 
sent  out  questionnaires  to  find  out  what  they  con- 
sidered the  magnitude  of  the  losses  due  to  this  rot- 
ting. The  answers  were  astounding.  The  reports 
come  back  to  us  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  that 
so  far  as  they  are  able  to  determine,  they  lo.se  from  5 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  wood  through  the  rotting;  that 
is,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  pulp  from  the  wood  of 
5  to  10  per  cent  through  that  rot;  but  even  after  the 
pulp  is  made,  that  groundwood  pulp  will  lose  in 
strength,  through  decomposition  caused  by  the  fungi 
and  bacteria,  from  10  to  20  per  cent  very  easily,  and 
some  firms  have  reported  50  per  cent  loss  in  strength 
of  their  pulp.  That  simply  means,  gentlemen,  that 
you  have  to  use  that  much  more  to  get  a  good* strength 
in  the  paper. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  then,  is  that  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  your  ground  wood  pulp 
is  lost  through  this.  That  means  an  annual  loss  to 
your  indiistry  of  from  five  to  ten  million  dollars.  If 
not  a  little  bit  more.  Some  of  the  men  figure  even 
more  than  that;  but  you  see  that  that  is  a  very  large 
loss  through  these  diseases. 

Now,  these  diseases  can  be  controlled  by  the  pro- 
per sanitary  methods  developed  by  the  plant  or  the 
forest  pathologists,  the  men  who  are  used  to  working 
with  these  fungi  and  bacteria  that  destroy  these  cel- 
lulose materials.  This  red  rust  we  started  to  work 
on  recently  and  we  found  that  we  can  actually  make  a 
culture  of  it.  We  cannot  culture  all  of  these  fungi 
because  we  do  not  know  how  yet.  You  probably 
know  that  it  is  why  the  "blister  rust,"  which  has 
come  into  this  country  recently,  cannot  be  cultured, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  methods;  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  said  that  the  man  who  learns  to  culture 
this  rust  will  have  a  name  forever. 

Now,  we  cannot  culture  all  these  and  know  how 
they  grow  under  the  best  conditions  and  prevent  that 
growth;  but  this  red  rust  we  find  we  can  culture. 
Here  is  a  little  dish  in  which  we  have  grawn  some  of 
the  red  rust  on  some  of  the  pulp,  and  you  can  see  the 
little  red  spot  in  there,  which  is  very  distinct.  You 
see  that  has  been  growing  for  some  time.  Now,  here 
is  another  that  has  not  been  growing  so  long:  but 
you  will  see  those  dark  spots  beginning  to  appear: 
in  other  words,  the'  red  rust  is  actually  growing  here 
on  this,  and  in  a  little  while  it  will  be  a  darker  red, 
just  like  that  one  spot  you  saw  there. 

Work  has  been  carried  on  to  see  if  we  cannot  fiiid 
conditions  under  which  we  can  prevent  the  growth 
of  wood-destroying  fungi.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  fungi — four  or  five  or  six — that  we  know  de- 
stroy cellulose  and  celhilose  materials  under  certain 
conditions,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  na- 
ture and  habits  under  which  they  grow,  to  see  if  we 
can  prevent  them :  and  we  have  found  in  some  work 
which  will  be  published  in  the  near  future,  but  which 
has  not  vet  been  released  for  publication,  that  by 
comparatively  simple  chemical  treatment  we  can  in- 
liibit  the  growth  of  these  fnnci  and  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  these  cellulose  materials.  We  believe 
that  these  conditions  which  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  fungi  are  so  simple  that  thev  can  be  applied  to 
the  nnlp  in  storage,  so  that  you  will  largely  prevent 
the  losses  in  this  pulp,  for  example,  br  these  fungi. 
Funds  Needed  to  Tnvestip-a.te  the  Disease. 

Professor  Acree  closed  his  talk  bv  statinsr  that  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Df 
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partment  of  Agriculture  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  ravages  of  the  fungi  and 
bacteria  that  attack  wood,  but  there  are  no  tunds 
available.  If  an  appropriation  could  be  obtained  an 
inspector  could  be  sent  to  the  mills  to  inspect  wood 
piles  and  stored  pulp;  take  specimens  and  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  bacteria  and  show  millowners 
how  to  prevent  losses  from  this  source. 

Summary  of  Professor  Acree's  Statement. 
Professor  Acree's  argument  may  be  summaried  as 
follows: 

The  wood  and  pulp  become  infected  with  cellulose- 
destroying  fungi  and  bacteria,  which  rot  or  destroy 
75  per  cent  of  the  cellulose,  pentoses  and  other  consti- 
tuents Chemical  analyses  of  the  wood  before  and 
after  it  is  acted  upon  show  that  the  same  kind  ot 
changes  are  produced  by  pure  cultures  of  fungi  un- 
der laboratory  conditions  similar  to  those  m  the 
plants.  Strength  tests  on  paper  made  from  unmtect- 
ed  pulp  and  from  the  same  pulp  after  it  is  attacked 
by  ''red  rot,"  show  that  the  infected  pulp  may  have 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  its  original  strength.  This 
"red  rot"  has  now  been  grown  artificially  on  ground 
wood  pulp.  Photographs  have  been  taken,  of  tungi 
causing  the  rot  in  the  stored  pulp.  A  questionnaire 
has  brought  out  that  several  million  dollars  are  lost 
annually  through  these  losses  in  wood  pulp  and  m 
nower  Congress  and  the  States  appropriate  annual- 
ly about  $5,000,000  for  fighting  crop  diseases  and 
losses  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi  and  insects.  It  is 
urged  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  take  con- 
certed action  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress  and 
the  interested  States,  and  necessary  appropriations,  to 
study  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fungi  and  bacteria 
causing  the  decay  of  pulpwood  and  woodpulp  and  to 
devise  and  put  into  application  the  proper  method  of 

'^^'^^^^ Discussion  of  Professor  Acree's  Address. 

Discussion  of  Professor  Acree's  address  was  invit- 
ed by  the  Chair,  and  0.  L.  E.  Weber  inquired  whether 
the  fmi'-i  or  red  rust  originated  .in  the  wood  itself  or 
made  its  appearance  later  through  some  development 
in  the  pulp,  and  whether  their  growth  was  traceable 
to  the  cellulose  or  constituents  of  the  pulp,  or  to  the 
water  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Professor  Acree  replied  by  saying  tha^-  the  fungi 
sometimes  were  found  first  in  the  wood  and  m  other 
cases  the  bacteria.  Sometimes  they  are  found  side  by 
side  The  fungi  and  bacteria  existed  on  the  cellu- 
lose, and  they  could  be  classed  as  cellulose-destroying 
fungi. 

As  tc  the  water,  in  some  cases  a  given  water  was 
found  to  retard  or  altogether  prevent  the  growth  of 
fun<^i,  but  in  some  districts  the  particular  water  was 
found  to  aid  their  growth.  As  to  wood  storage  con- 
ditions, it  was  found  that  some  fungi  grew  best  m 
tight-piles  and  others  in  piles  of  looser  construction. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  study  conditions  to  de- 
termine the  definite  nature  and  habits  of  the  para- 
sites before  starting  on  a  plan  of  exterminating  them. 

The  discussion  closed  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion, asking  the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate 
and' devote  $20,000  to  the  investigation  of  this  prob- 
lem. 


POWER  FOR  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

For  years  past  the  full  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Thunder  Bay  District,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  has  been  more  or  less 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  power  for  industries.  The 
pulp  and  paper  trade  has  especially  felt  this  hind- 
rance, which  has  resulted  in  the  compulsory  exporta- 
tion of  much  pulpwood  in  the  raw  state  which  might 
well  have  been  handled  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
immediate  district.  Now,  however,  this  lack  of  power 
is  being  remedied.  The  development  being  made  by 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  on 
the  Nipigon  River  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  preliminary 
work  was  begun  last  summer,  and  the  construction 
work  is  now  well  under  way.  It  is  announced  that 
the  first  delivery  of  power  for  industrial  purposes 
will  be  made  early  in  1920. 

The  pulpwood  resources  of  the  Nipigon  district 
are  practically  immeasurable.  In  the  adjacent  Town- 
ships of  Nipigon  and  Booth  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  500,000  cords,  while  east  and  west  of  these 
townships  are  large  tracts  of  splendid  pulpwood  coun- 
try. Near  at  hand  are  the  two  large  timber  limits  of 
Black  Sturgeon  River  and  Pic  River,  the  one  cover- 
ing 930  square  miles,  and  the  other  1,400  square  miles. 
A  great  deal  of  this  country  has  never  even  been 
properly  cruised,  but  the  wealth  of  the  region  from 
a  timber  point  of  view  is  indisputable. 

For  some  years  past  there  have  been  considerable 
annual  shipments  of  pulpwood  from  Nipigon,  most 
of  it  ffoing  across  Lake  Superior  to  feed  mills  in  the 
United  States.  The  output  from  the  Nipigon  harbor 
this  summer  will,  by  a  conservative  estimate,  be  about 
25.000  cords. 

The  town  of  Nipigon,  with  its  magnificent  harbor, 
is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  site  of  the  new  power 
plant,  and  will  therefore  have  easily  available  an  am- 
ple and  cheap  source  of  power.  The  harbor  is  well 
sheltered,  with  good  access  to  the  main  body  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  will  accommodate  any  of  the  freight- 
ers which  sail  the  great  lakes.  The  railway  facilities 
include  two  trans-continental  lines  —  C.  P.  R.  and 
C.  N.  R. — the  main  line  of  both  of  which  pass  through 
Nipigon.  A  branch  line  now  being  constructed  by 
the  C.  N.  R.  will  connect  up  with  the  T.  C.  R.  north 
of  Lake  Nipigon,  while  the  C.  P.  R.  are  contemplat- 
ing a  cut-off  Avhich  will  give  closer  access  to  Winni- 
peg, with  Nipigon  as  the  connecting  point. 

On  several  occasions  Nipigon  has  served  as  the 
port  of  entry  for  the  railway  enterprises  of  the  re- 
gion. To-day  it  is  a  little  village  of  two  hundred 
population,  but  the  advent  of  power  bids  fair  1;ip 
work  great  changes,  and  to  convert  it  into  one  of  the 
most  important  shipping  and  industrial  centres  of 
Northern  Ontario.  An  energetic  campaign  is  being 
nroraoted  by  the  Nipigon  Industrial  Commission,  with 
a  view  to  informing  the  public  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  of  pushing  forward  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  district. 


Argentina  is  the  first  nation  to  rntify  the  Leagif^ 
of  Nations'  cnyenant.  If  they  com»  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  United  States  will  be  very  near  the  last. 


Forest  fires  destroyed  more  than  300  acres  of  Crown 
timber  in  New  Brunswick  and  30  million  feet  of  tim- 
ber in  Alberta.  Many  other  fires  are  reported  through- 
out the  Dominion.  Who  pays  the  piper?  The  people 
of  Canada,  you  and  I. 
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Transportation  Information 

Prepay  Freight  to  Save  Exchange. 

The  .situation  refjrardiu;^  available  spaoe  on  ocean 
lioat.s  i.s  .still  di.sappointing  to  Canadian  exporters.  The 
liriti.sh  Ministry  of  Shipping  is  again  requisitioning 
70%  of  tho  space,  leaving  only  80%  for  commercial 
friMghl. 

Canadian  lines  resumed  on  the  1st  of  July  the 
practice  of  issuing  through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign 
destinations,  as  was  announced  in  this  magazine  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Under  the  new  arrangement  all  inland 
charges  must  be  prepaid  the  same  as  heretofore,  but 
ocean  charges  may  go  forward  collect.  The  bills  of 
lading,  however,  are  being  stamped  with  the  following 
clause : 

"When  freight  and  charges  are  payable  on  ar- 
rival of  goods  at  destination  in  exchange  for  De- 
livery Order,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  Sterling 
is  to  be  computed  at  current  rate  of  exchange  for 
which  Banker's  short-sight  bills  New  York  on 
London  can  be  bought  on  the  day  the  vessel  is 
entered  at  Customs  House  at  port  of  discharge." 
This  means  of  course,  that  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change will  be  added  to  the  already  high  ocean  freight 
rates,  and  arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  made  by 
many  of  the  exporters  to  prepay  both  the  inland  and 
ocean  freight  charges  in  order  to  save  the  exchange. 
No  Drop  in  Demurrage — Cars  Scarce. 
The  Board  of  Railway  Commi.ssioners,  at  its  sittin"'s 
at  Ottawa  on  July  Pth,  declined  to  take  any  action  to- 
wards reducing  the  present  car  demurrage  rates. 

The  Board  poiiited  out  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain 
of  Canadian  origin  via  U.S.  Atlantic  Seaboard  ports, 
would  mean  that  a  great  many  cars  will  be  required  to 
haul  the  grain  to  the  Canadian  seaboard.  Tt  was  stated 
that  heretofore  62%  of  the  grain  exported  from  Canada 
moved  to  Buffalo,  prineii)al]y  by  boat  from  the  head  of 
the  Lakes.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government,  most  of  this  grain  will  now  have  to  move 
in  cars  from  either  the  head  of  the  Lakes  or  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron  ports.  Indications  are  therefore 
that  Canadian  shippers  will  have  to  contend  with  a 
severe  car  shortage  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Canadian  lines  have  already  placed  embargoes  prevent- 
ing the  loading  of  their  cars  to  U.S.  points,  which  means 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  will  have  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  American  owned  cars  to  take  care 
of  their  shipments  to  points  in  the  United  States 
— G.  P.  R. 


"THE  TWELVE  BIG  PRINCIPLES." 

The  value  of  time 

The  success  of  perseverance  • 

The  pleasure  of  working 

The  dignity  of  simplicity 

The  worth  of  character 

The  power  of  kindness 

The  influence  of  example 

The  Obligation  of  duty 

The  wisdom  of  economy 

Th$  virtue  of  patience 

The  improvement  of  talent 

The  joy  of  originating. — Selected. 

The  basis  of  happiness — a  good  night's  sleep,  a  hard 
day's  work,  three  good  meals,  a-nd  a  cheerful  home. 


WHY  HARMONY  PREVAILS  AT  GRAND  MERE. 

The  parish  priest  is  the  sole  arbitrator  in  cases  of 
disputes  between  the  company  and  its  men,  representa- 
tives of  the  Laurent ifle  Company  and  its  employees 
told  the  Industrial  Relations  Commissions  at  a  hearing 
at  (irand'Mere  last  month.  The  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  were  George  Cahoon,  Jr.,  who  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  company  owning  the  mill,  Joseph  Des- 
laurier,  a  carf)enter,  V.  J.  Gauthier,  for  the  employees, 
and  Father  fjaFleches,  who  decides  the  disputes. 

Mr.  Cahoon  said  that  the  company  employed  1,700 
men.  By  a  raise  since  given  the  minimum  .salary 
paid  would  be  $3.50  a  day.  The  men  had  received  a 
fifty  per  cent,  increase  since  1914  and  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  Grand 'Mere  had  not  gone  up  so 
rapidly.  The  company  it.self  owned  seventy  houses, 
which  it  rented  to  employees  on  six  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  Clubs  for  athletics  and  amusements  were  also 
maintained.  After  a  strike  over  ten  years  ago,  when 
its  men  belonged  to  the  International  I^nion  of  Paper 
Makers,  it  was  decided  to  run  an  open  shop,  leaving 
to  Father  LaFleche  the  right  to  decide  on  disputes 
the  men  and  the  company  could  not  settle  themselves. 
The  company  maintained  a  housewives'  league  and 
it  kept  tab  on  the  cost  of  living.  The  men's  wages 
were  raised  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living  from 
time  to  time. 

The  wage  and  hour  schedules  of  the  company's  men 
were,  Mr.  Cahoon  said,  the  same  as  the  imion  demand- 
ed.   The  employees  did  not  work  the  eight  hour  day. 
but  preferred  the  nine  hour  day,  which  meant  mor 
money. 

Mr.  Deslaurier  said  all  the  employes  of  the  mill  wer' 
satisfied.  He  himself  had  worked  for  the  company 
for  thirty-one  years.  He  belonged  to  the  International 
Union  of  carpenters  ten  years  ago,  but  did  not  bother 
about  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Gauthier  said  he  worked  eight  hours.  Nobody 
in  the  plant  would  listen  to  any  labor  leader  who  tried 
to  oi'ganize  a  union. 

Priest's  Statement. 

Father  LaFleches  said  that  every  time  he  had  asked 
for  something  from  the  company  for  the  men  thev 
got  it,  he  considered  their  claims  very  carefullv  and 
not  entitled  to.  He  thought  the  men  were  well  paid 
he  never  asked  for  something  he  felt  the  men  wer' 
and  stated  that  any  man  who  coi;ld  not  live  on  $3.50  a 
day  in  Grand 'Mere  must  behave  badly.  Since  th*' 
International  Union  disappeared  from  Grand 'Mere 
everybody  lived  in  absolute  harmony. 

Asked  the  question  by  a  commissioner.  Father  La- 
Fleches said  that  Mr.  Cahoon  was  not  a  Roman  Cath 
olic. 

Donnacona  is  in  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  union 
labor.  On  the  other  liand  there  are  many  mills  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  with  strong  locals  where 
harmony  and  co-operation  is  quite  as  marked.  Th  ^ 
peace  of  the  community  depends  on  the  spirit  of 
the  men  and  the  management.  The  only  cure-all  for 
labor  troubles  mutual  confidence  and  intelligent  co- 
operation. 

The  sale  of  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co. 's  shares  in  New 
York  last  week  at  99  was  interesting  to  many  Cana- 
dians, since  that  com]iany  owns  7.")  per  cent  of  the  stoc'< 
of  the  St.  IMauriee  Pap(>r  Co..  at  Cap.  ^Madeleine  and 
uses  the  sulphate  pulp  made  in  their  mill. 
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Notes  on  the  Cooking  of  Rags 

By  C.  NEGRI. 
For  the  cooking  of  rags  we  have  at  our  disposal 
three  agents — namely:  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash), 
caustic  soda  and  lime.  In  order  to.  render  an  accur- 
ate judgment  on  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  each 
agent  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  happens  during 
the  cooking  process  when  employing  either  one  of 
them. 

The  carbonate  forms  with  the  fats,  the  resins  and 
the  oils,  water-soluble  soaps  and  serves  to  eliminate 
the  animal  albumin  and  the  sizings.  It  has  but  a  fee- 
ble action  on  the  colors  and  incrusting  substances.  It 
is  therefore  well  suited  to  Avhite  linen  and  cotton. 

The  caustic  soda  has  a  more  energetic  action  than 
the  carbonate  and  removes  all  incrusting  substances, 
forming  water-soluble  compounds.  It  eliminates  the 
oils,  the  fats,  the  glues,  albumin,  the  sizings  and  part 
of  the  colors,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  for  semi- 
white  rags,  cordage,  etc. 

The  lime  attacks  the  increasing  substances,  but  dis- 
solves them  only  in  part;  with  the  starch,  albumin, 
the  oils,  the  fats  and  the  resins  it  forms  water-insolu- 
ble precipitates  which  cling  tenaciously  to  the  fibres, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  even 
by  means  of  prolonged  washing.  This  drawback  re- 
acts detrimentally  in  the  bleaching  operation,  for  the 
precipitates  mentioned  form  a  kind  of  an  impervious 
coating  on  the  fibres  and  in  consequence  of  it  the 
bleaching  agent  does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
them.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  lime  soap  interferes 
with  the  prompt  absorption  of  the  ink  and  the  lesser 
eon.sumption  of  resins  in  papers  made  with  soda  cook- 
ed rags  must  be  taken  into  account  of  the  economical 
consideration.  However,  the  lime  is  very  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  decomposition  of  numerous  coloring  stuffs. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  fibre  is  attacked  by  the  lime, 
while  the  soda  gives  a  much  better  pulp.  Thus,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  grade  of  bibulous  paper,  the 
absolute  absence  of  calcareous  soap  is  imperative.  So, 
too,  for  cigarette  paper,  because  its  combustion  would 
give  off  a  most  disagreeable  smell.  The  solubility 
ratio  for  lime  is:  1:800  in  cold  water;  1:1,500  in  boil- 
ing water;  1:1,800  when  cooking  at  a  temperature  of 
134°  Cent. 

From  this  it  will  be  remarked  that  lime  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water.  Supposing 
then,  that  a  boiler  is  charged  with  10  quintals  (1,000 
lb.)  of  rags,  8  per  cent  of  lime  (80  kilos  or  176  lb.) 
and  10,000  liters  (2,641  gals.)  of  water,  the  quantity 
of  lime  coming  into  action  is 
10,000 

  =  51/2  . 

1,800 

kilos  (12  lb.)  When  the  51/2  kilos  are  partially  ex- 
hausted, new  quantities,  taken  from  the  remaining 
74.5  kilos  pass  into  the  solution.  The  employ  of  an 
excess  of  lime  is  therefore  unwarranted,  except 
when  the  amount  of  water  for  the  solution  can  also 
be  increased. 

Taknig  up  noAv  the  economical  consideration,  I  re- 
call the  experiments  of  Herman  Sehultz,  Avhich  have 


'Translated  for  Paper  from  L'Tndustria  della  Garta, 
xxii,  4,  p.  47 


brought  out,  that  when  6  per  cent  of  lime  is  used,  the 
operating  cost  is  limited  to  30  centimes  per  quintal 
(100  lb.)  of  rags,  while  the  equivalent  amount  of 
caustic  soda  holding  75  per  cent  of  NagO  (sodium  ox- 
ide) would  bring  the  cost  to  Lire  1.05  and  to  Lire 
0.90  (a  Lire  I/2  19-3  cents)  when  using  298  percent  Sol- 
vay  soda.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  economy  is  but  ap- 
parent, because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  are 
other  considerations — namely :  the  better  quality  of 
fiber  obtained,  the  lesser  consumption  of  calcnim  hy- 
pochlorite or  any  other  bleaching  agent,  and  the 
smaller  quantity  of  rosin  to  be  used  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  good  sizing. 

By  preparing  the  caustic  soda  oneself,  an  economy 
of  20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  can  be  realized. 
To  this  end  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  sodium  carbonate, 
50  to  60  per  cent  with  previously  wetted  lime.  The 
sodium  hydroxide  passes  into  solution,  while  a  deposit 
settles  at  the  bottom,  composed  of  the  calcium  car- 
bonate that  was  formed,  as  follows : 

Na.COg+Ca  (OH)  2=CaC03+2NaOH 

The  precipitate  is  washed  and  the  lixivium  is  util- 
ized for  new  solutions. 

In  most  paper  mills  they  attempt  to  simplify  the 
operation  by  pouring  the  carbonate  and  the  lime  at 
the  same  time  in  the  boilers.  It  has  been  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  calcium  carbonate  that  is  formed,  set- 
tles on  the  fibres  from  which  it  is  afterwards  very 
difficult  to  remove,  and  this  has  later  on  a  repercus- 
sion on  the  bleaching  process.  If  this  is  done  with 
sulphuric  acid,  these  particles  are  to  a  certain  extent 
absorbed;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rags  are  soiled 
with  oils  or  fats,  instead  of  soda  soap,  lime  soap  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  and  strongly  adheres  to 
the  fabric. 

As  to  the  temperature  to  be  adopted  for  cooking  rags 
the  only  thing  is  to  follow  the  practice  closely,  be- 
cause the  theory  has  not  yet  given  us  well  defined 
standards.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
strength  of  the  fibre  is  very  great.  It  is  well  known 
that  with  the  Mitscherlich  method  the  temperature  of 
128°,  corresponding  to  21/2  atmospheres,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded and  the  fibre  obtained  is  much  stronger  than 
that  from  the  Ritter-Kellner  method,  operating  at 
149°.  For  the  eoarse-fibered  rags,  therefore,  128° 
must  never  be  exceeded.  Multiplying  the  pressure  by 
the  cooking  time  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  at- 
mospheres that  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  new  cooking, 
an  approximate  basis  can  be  obtained  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  new  operation.  For  instance,  if  it  was 
customary  to  cook  at  3  atmospheres  for  seven  hours, 
and  the  pressure  is  to  be  reduced  to  II/2  atmospheres^ 
how  long  must  the  operation  last? 

3x7 

 =  14  hours 

1.5 

On  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  pulp,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  kind  of  alkaline  detergent  or  cleaning 
agent,  the  heating  intensity  and  duration,  a  certain 
influence  is  also  exercised  by  the  more  or  less  totaJ 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  digesters,  i.e.,  the  even- 
tual transformation  into  oxycellulose. 

In  the  paper  industry  all  the  limes  prepared  from 
dolomitic  limestone  should  be  excluded,  because  the 
magnesia  it  contains,  being  completely  insoluble  is 
but  a  useless  ballast. 

To  sum  up,  I  shall  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  in 
a  thoroughly  definite  manner  the  various  percent- 
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afres,  the  kind  of  leaohiiig  agent,  the  duration  ind 
the  operating  iiifen.sit.y  for  every  grade  of  rags,  be- 
cause all  this  varies  frotn  plant  to  plant;  however, 
it  is  possible  to  set  down  some  general  rules. 

Lime  should  be  used  only  for  low  priced  rags,  and 
for  the  colored  ones. 

On  the  contrary,  soda  is  suited  for  white  rags,  new 
cuttings  containing  sizes,  for  the  soriii-white  rags,  for 
paper  and  oil-  or  grease-soiled  materials,  in  short,  for 
any  stuff  that  is  to  be  turned  into  jiulp  for  fine  or 
middling  papers. 

From  the  economical  .standpoint,  the  material  pric? 
of  the  agent  employed  must  not  be  taken  into  account 
alone,  but  also  all  the  advantages  and  the  yield  which 
such  a  substance  could  offer. 

T  had  occasion  to  perform  some  experiments  in  two 
of  the  most  important  Italian  paper  mills  during  th'' 
one  year  of  practice  I  engaged  in  before  I  attended 
the  school  of  Prof.  Cav.  Camillo  Levi.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  particulars,  from  a  justifiable  reserve,  f 
may  say,  however,  to  have  determined  that  the  differ 
ence  in  price  between  the  use  of  lime  and  that  of  soda 
is  very  small,  and  that  it  is  financially  compensated 
by  the  better  quality  of  the  fiber  that  is  obtained  by 
cooking  with  soda.  On  t*he  other  hand,  a  very  active 
vigilance  is  required  by  the  producer  of  middling 
pulps,  in  order  that  the  economy  in  the  bleaching  may 
be  properly  attained. 


CONFER  WITH  MR.  BALLANTYNE. 

On  July  11th,  representatives  of  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per industry  waited  upon  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne. 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  Montreal,  and 
discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of  getting  addi- 
tional freight  space  at  reasonable  rates  for  pulp  ana 
paper  shipped  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Minister  explained  the  situation  and  said  that  he  M'a-: 
unable  to  hold  out  any  promise  of  immediate  better- 
ment. He  said,  however,  that  while  the  Government's 
merchant  marine  was  entirely  within  the  control  of 
Mr.  D.  B.  Hanna,  and  that  the  Government  would  un- 
der no  circumstances  attempt  to  interfere  with  Mr. 
Hanna 's  operation  of  the  ships,  he  would,  if  given 
proper  data,  take  up  the  ease  of  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  exporters  with  Mr.  Hanna,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  our  requirements. 

The  Minister  asked  the  delegation  to  supply  the 
following  information: 

(a)  Names  of  companies  with  pulp  or  paper  to  ex- 
port ; 

(b)  Quantity  readv  for  shipment  and  where  locat- 
ed; 

(c)  What  rate  shippers,  having  in  mind  the  present 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  the  high  rates  prevailing  and  the 
fact  that  for  every  ton  of  space  available  several 
times  the  amount  of  freight  is  offered,  are  prepared 
to  pay. 

It  was  immediately  found  that  there  is  ready  and 
waiting  for  shipment,  from  Montreal  and  other  east- 
ern points,  12,000  tons  of  groundwood,  1,000  tons  of 
sulphite  and  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
board.  The  Minister  was  informed  of  the  rates  that 
shippers  could  afford. 

While  the  British  Government  has  a  very  tight 
grasp  of  most  of  the  shipping  space  from  Canadiaii 
ports  and  does  not  seem  disposed  to  release  it.  there 
is  hope  that  some  outlet  can  be  arranged  for  pulp  and 
paper  that  consumers  on  the  other  side  are  anxious 
to  get. 


R.  S.  WALDIE,  IMPEilIAL  BANK  DIRECTOR. 

K.  S.  \V;il(iic,  recently  elected  a  director  of  the  lin- 
|)erial  P>ank  of  ('anada,  is  vice-president  of  the  Vic- 
toria Harbor  Lumljer  Company;  i)resident  and  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Toronto  Pjipcp  Mftr.  Cd..  and  vice- 


president  of  the  Magnatetwau  Tanning  &  Electric 
C'ompany,  Ltd.  He  was  born  at  Burlington.  Out.,  in 
1887,  and  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College. 
Toronto  University,  and  at  Osgoode  Hall.  He  began 
the  practise  of  law  with  Meredith,  Cameron  &  Wal- 
die,  Toronto,  in  1903. 


SAFETY  WORK  PROGRESSING  IN  NORTH. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Safety  Enginc(>r  of  the  Ontario  I'uiii 
and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  Toronto,  returned  re- 
cently from  holding  a  series  of  successful  Safety  rallies 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola,  Sturgeon  Falls,  am' 
Dryden.  The  pictures  entitled  "The  House  that  Jack- 
Built,"  and  "Careless  America"'  were  shown  at  all 
these  points  and  the  attendance  in  each  centre  was  verj' 
large.  Mr.  Costigane  delivered  brief  but  instructive 
addresses  to  the  employees  of  the  mills  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  reports  that  much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  work. 

At  Port  Arthur  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  a  Safety 
rally  in  a  local  theatre,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ue  c<  i.Jd 
not  be  secured.  There  is  only  one  moving  pietu  -e  i  ) 
in  the  city  and  the  proprietor  would  not  lease  is  .  aco 
of  amiisement  for  love  or  money.  At  Esp.no';a  and 
Sturgeon  Falls  the  children  of  the  public  and  separate 
school  were  present  in  large  numbers  and  took  much 
interest  in  the  film,  "The  House  that  Jack  Built."  Tie 
Spanish  River  News,  which  is  published  at  the  Soo.  is 
following  up  the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Costigane.  by 
holding  a  "Safety  First  Essay  Contest,"  for  which 
jirizcs  are  being  offered  to  those  in  the  Fourth,  Third 
and  Second  Classes,  the  competition  being  open  only  to 
children  of  employees  of  the  Spanish  River  Paper  .Mills 
at  the  Soo,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls. 

]\rr.  Costigane  left  this  week  for  Iro<|Uois  Falls  and 
Smooth  Rock  Falls,  where  he  will  hold  further  Safety 
Rallies  and  moving  jiicture  exhibits.  Hp  has  moved  liis 
office  in  the  Dominion  Bank  Building.  Toronto,  from 
306  to  305  on  the  same  floor.  After  his  return  from  the 
North,  Mr.  Costigane  and  family  will  spend  a  holiday 
on  Lake  Simcoe  near  Barrie. 
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j  Encouraging  Progress  with  Prepara- 
^  tion  of  Textbooks 

The  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  is 
{  sending  to  individual  subscribers  to  the  Textbook  Fund, 
I  a  report  of  progress.      Canadian   contributions  were 
made  as  a  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Association  and 
!  paid  by  regular  assessment.    They,  too,  will  be  interest- 
I   ed  in  the  editor's  report.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
effort  and  that  work  could  not  actually  start  till  late 
in  Febrnary   (although  preliminary  organization  was 
accomplished)  the  progress  made  seems  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  by  the  editor  of 
the  present  status  of  preparations  for  the  material  to 
be  used  in  the  text  book  which  is  to  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  and  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Scope  of  the  Worfr. — This  has  been  outlined  in  the 
Technical  journals  and  has  been  distributed  in  pamph- 
let form  by  the  Secretary  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  Vocational  Education.  It  will 
consist  of  4  volumes  each  approximately  of  500  pages, 
which  will  cover  the  topics  as  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  which  will  also  give  the  name  of  the 
author  and  the  approximate  number  of  pages  for  each 
section. 

Volume  I.    Preliminary  Instruction  : 

Arithmetic  by  J.  J.  Clark,  Seranton,  Pa.,  about  150 
pages,  practically  finished. 

Mathematical  applications  (mensuration,  special 
problems,  etc.)  about  100  pages,  by  J.  J.  Clark,  prac- 
tically completed. 

Elementary  Chemistry  by  T.  L.  Crossley,  about  100 
pages,  more  than  one-third  completed. 

Elementary  physics,  about  60  pages,  by  E.  J.  Gra- 
ham, Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Mechanics  &  Hydraulics,  about  60  pages,  by  E.  J. 
riraham. 

Elementary  Electricity,  about  60  pages,  by  J.  S.  Rid- 
dile,  Grand 'Mere,  P.Q. 

Volume  2.    Preparation  of  Pulps. 

Preface:  Outline  of  the  character  of  the  work  and  a 
lirief  svimniary  of  pulp  history. 

Introduction.  Importance  of  wood.  Lopping  oper- 
ations, etc.  Distribution  and  properties  of  wood.  Other 
substances  for  pulp  making;  partly  prepared.  Section 
1.  ^\^ood  Preparation,  about  32  pages.  Section  2,  Me- 
chanical Pulp,  48  pages.  Section  3,  Sulphite  Pulp,  96 
pages,  by  B.  Johnsen,  Erie,  Pa.  Section  4,  Soda  Pulp, 
by  A.  B.  Larchar,  Old  Town,  Me.,  96  pages^  partly  pre- 
pared. Section  5,  Sulphate  Pulp,  48  pages,  by  Elis 
Olssen,  West  Point,  Va.  Section  6,  Treatment  of  Pulp. 
48  pages,  by  J.  0.  Mason,  Grand  Mere,  P.Q.  Section 
7.  Bleacliing  of  Pulp.  32  pages,  by  H.  H.  Hanson,  un- 
der way.  Section  8,  Analysis  and  Testing  of  Raw  Mm- 
terials  and  Pulp,  64  pages,  by  Max  Cline,  practically 
finished. 

Volume  '■'■>.    Minnifacfuriiifj  of  Paper: 

Preface:  Scope  of  the  Volume  ;ni(l  1lic  brief  history 
of  Paper  Making. 

Introduction  :  Fibres  ;ui(l  itwitcrials  otlior  than  wood 
and  their  sources  by  Ildwni'd  Allci'bury,  N.Y. 


Section  9,  Preparation  of  Rag  and  other  Fibres,  96 
pages  by  E.  C.  Tucker,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Section  10,  Treatment  of  Waste  Papers,  about  48 
pages. 

Section  11,  Beating  and  Mixing,  96  pages,  by  A.  B. 
Green,  Erie,  Pa.,  well  under  way. 

Section  12,  Engine  Sizing,  32  pages,  by  J.  A.  DeCew. 
New  York. 

Section  13,  Coloring,  32  pages  by  Otto  Kress,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Section  14,  Loading,  16  pages. 

Section  15,  Paper  Making  Machines,  175  pages,  by 
J.  W.  Brassington,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Volume  4.     Manufacture  of  Paper  {Continued)  : 

Tub  Sized  Papers,  16  pages  by  R.  0.  Harper,  Housa- 
tonic,  Mass.,  under  way. 

Section  17,  Finishing  Operations,  48  pages,  H.  J. 
Guild,  Bangor,  Me. 

Section  18,  Special  papers  on  Boards,  48  pages  by 
separate  authors. 

Section  19,  Paper  Testing,  64  pages,  by  F.  C.  Clark, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Section  20,  Laboratory  Equipment,  16  pages. 

Section  21,  General  Mill  Equipment,  90  pages. 

Section  22,  Trade  Customs  and  Mill  Organization,  48 
pages. 

Section  23,  Dictionai'y  of  papers,  tables,  etc. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  the  work  in 
logical  order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preliminary  sec- 
tions will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  work  is  be- 
ing attempted  and  that  unavoidable  delays  are  bound 
to  occur,  and  that  the  rate  of  preparation  depends  to 
considerable  extent  upon  the  ability  of  busy  men  to 
get  time  for  the  preparation  of  their  contributions. 

It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  committee  if  the 
members  of  our  Technical  organizations  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  industry  who  are  in  any  position  to 
do  so  will  co-operate  by  sending  in  suggestions  to  the 
editor  that  would  tend  to  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete and  up-to-date.  This  applies  particularly  to  mills 
where  a  process,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  or  where 
a  particular  piece  of  eqiiipment  has  been  found  to  be 
of  special  benefit,  and  where  some  wrinkle  in  improv- 
ing the  daily  routine  of  mill  work  has  been  found 
specially  satisfactory. 

Such  things  as  washing  felts,  cleaning  wires,  lubri- 
cating machinery,  moving  materials,  wrapping,  loading 
and  shipping,  and  such  matters  may  contain  just  the 
points  that  are  needed  to  round  out  the  treatment  of 
a  particular  subject  and  the  editor  will  be  glad  to  pass 
on  any  such  information  to  the  author  of  the  section  to 
which  it  applies. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  industry  could  do  it- 
self a  service  as  well  as  assisting  the  committee,  is  by 
sending  in  practical  questions  in  regard  to  machines 
and  processes  and  their  operation  and  also  of  numeri- 
cal examples  which  apply  to  any  of  the  many  phase,*, 
of  the  industry. 

Any  such  co-operation  and  suggestions  will  be  very 
greatly  ajipreciated. 


Mr.  William  Hill,  an  employee  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Pulp  and  Paper  company,  suffered  the  loss  of  the  bot- 
tom part  of  his  left  foot,  when  it  was  caught  by  a  cir- 
cular saw  at  the  plant.  Hill  was  rushed  to  St.  Joseph's 
iiosj)ital  by  the  police  patrol,  and  was  attended  by  a 
local  physician. 
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Wages  in  England  and  Italy 

Paper  Mill  Wages  in  England. 

United  States  Consul  General  W.  Stanley  H  oil  is,  re- 
ported recently  from  London  as  follows : 

The  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Federation  of  Pa- 
permakers  has  advised  this  office  that  the  rates  of 
wafjes  paid  in  paper  mills  in  this  country  vary  consid- 
erably, according  to  the  class  of  paper  made  and  the 
situation  of  the  mills,  and  that  there  is  no  recognized 
standard  for  any  particular  occupation.  The  federa- 
tion is  on  the  point  of  completing  negotiations  with  the 
Paper  Workers'  Unions  regarding  hours  and  wages,  by 
which  adult  workers  will  receive  an  advance  in  wages 
of  2  cents  an  hour.  The  working  hours  of  the  mills  will 
also  be  fixed  from  6  a.m.  Monday  to  2.30  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  average  wages  at  present  paid  for  a  week  of  60 
hours  in  different  sections  of  the  federation  are  given 
below,  the  conversions  having  been  made  to  United 
States  currency  at  the  rate  of  •+4.86  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling : 

North.      South.  Scot. 

section,  .section,  section. 
Maehinemen  and  beatermen  $18.87  $18.73  $15.65 
Other  classes  12.22       13.54  10.90 

Word  has  just  come  by  cable  that  the  British  mills 
have  adopted  the  8-hour  system,  but  it  may  be  safely 
a.ssumed  that  the  wage  of  the  individual  worker  will 
not  be  any  less  on  that  account,  although  no  additional 
increases  have  been  noted. 

High  Prices  and  Low  Wages  in  Italy. 

Wage  conditions  in  Italy,  as  well  as  prices  of  some 
material  are  given  in  correspondence  from  Ing.  L. 
Burgo,  of  Cartiera  de  Verzuolo,  Verzuolo,  Italy: 

"I  enclose  a  list  of  average  prices  for  raw  material 
and  wages  paid  in  this  section  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  leading  paper  centre  in  Italy ;  please  note  that  an 
S-hour  working  day  is  in  full  force  throughout  Italian 
l)aper  mills,  since  the  first  of  May.  The  scale  of  wages 
may  be  changed  slightly  in  the  forthcoming  final  agree- 
ments with  the  labor  representatives. 

The  labor  problem  makes  now  imperative  a  more 
strict  accounting  than  it  has  now  been  the  rule  with  us 
in  the  past,  and  thus  we  hope  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

I  would  say  that  the  war  itself  has  not  damaged  our 
industry  as  much  as  the  after-war  difficulties,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  transportation  difficulties.  As  you 
certainly  know,  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  coal  and 
the  international  situation  weighs  hard  on  our  coal  sup- 
plies, both  for  (juantity  and  quality  in  a  way  that  we 
are  inclined  to  resent  as  unfair.  We  have  now  under 
construction  a  hydro-electric  plant  for  about  20,000 
H.P.,  and  that  will  help  some,  though  coal  is  coal,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  and  we  have  got  to  use  quite  a 
lot  of  it. 

So  while  the  whole  country  is  pushing  ahead  Avith 
water  power  developments,  our  main  problem  now  is, 
what  it  has  always  been,  to  have  coal  and  ships  and  to 
become  internationally  independent  enough  to  get  coal 
and  ships  for  something  less  than  a  Mediterranean 
birthright. ' ' 

The  prices  of  some  important  materials  and  of  la- 
bor is  as  follows: 
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Per  00  kilos. 

Lire. 

hilHP   3 — 1 

Rosin    140—160 

Felts   35 — 45 

Wires  ("square  meter)      40 — 60 

Sulphite  pulp,   bleaelied    120—130 

Ground  wood   75 — 80 

Alum   65—70 

100  kilos  —  220.46  lbs.  One  lire  =  19.3  cents.  Multiply 
the  number  of  lire  per  100  kilos  by  .086  to  get  cents 
per  pound,  approximately. 

Watjes. 

Maehinemen  and  Beaters  foremen  11  lire  a  day  of  8  hrg. 

Beaters   8 

Labourers   7 

Women   5 

A  Sharp  Contrast. 
In  (Janadiau  and  American  mills  where  union  laljor 
is  employed,  wages  are  practically  uniform  for  the  same 
conditions  of  employment.  Here,  too,  the  3-tour  sys- 
tem prevails,  although  some  non-union  plants  still  ad- 
here to  the  antiquated  12-hour  shift.  In  France  the 
8-hour  day  is  a  requirement  by  law  and  apparently  this 
is  also  true  in  Italy.  The  wages  paid  in  a  typical,  up- 
to-date  newsprint  mill  are  shown  in  the  following  tabic. 
It  will  be  seen  that  maximum  production  by  such  high- 
ly paid  labor  is  necessary  to  insure  a  .sale  for  Canadian 
paper  in  the  foreign  market : 

Boss  machine  tenders   $1.17  per  hour 

Machine  tenders   .97 

Back  tenders   .80 

Third  hand  621/^  " 

Fourth  hand   .50 

Fifth  hand  46 

Broke  hustler   .45 

Oilers  47 

Cleaners  43 

Beater  engineers   .69  " 

Beatermen   .46  " 

These  men  are  working  on  wide,  fast  machines,  while 
the  Italians  have  apparently  no  machine  over  135". 
The  next  widest  is  in  the  mill  of  our  correspondent  and 
is  108".  Their  four  machines  make  250-300  tons  of 
news  and  wrapping  per  week,  while  the  Canadian  mill 
referred  to,  with  two  machines,  each  about  164",  makes 
more  than  600  tons  per  week. 


FOREST  BURNING  IN  CENTRAL  IDAHO. 

Boise,  Idaho,  July  15. — The  forest  fire  which  has  been 
raging  for  three  weeks  in  the  Yellow  Pine  district  of 
the  Thunder  Mountain  section,  in  Central  Idaho,  threat- 
ens to  equal  in  destruction  the  great  fires  which  swept 
Western  Montana,  and  Northern  Idaho  in  1910,  when 
great  loss  of  life  resulted. 

The  fire  has  wiped  out  six  square  miles  of  timber, 
and  has  done  serious  damage  over  an  equal  area.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  feet  of  lumber  was  an 
estimate  made  todav  by  forestry  officials  of  the  loss  so 
far. 

If  the  Americans  burn  up  their  western  forests  as 
successfully  as  Canadians  are  burning  theirs,  the  future 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  will  be  in  some  en- 
lightened country  like  Korea,  Siberia  or  Russia. 
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Textbook  Committee  wants  Assistance 

j  •  The  editor  engaged  by  the  J oint  Executive  Committee 
i  of  the  Vocational  Education  Committees  presents  the 
following  outlines  of  several  sections  of  the  Textbook 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared. Similar  synopses  of  other  sections  will  be  pub- 
lished as  they  are  received  from  the  authors.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  careful  review  of  the  topics  here  presented 
I  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  especially  by 
the  practical  man,  superintendent,  boss  machine-tender, 
beaterman,  head-cook,  grinder-room  foreman,  etc ,  as 
the  case  may  require.  If  some  point  is  left  out,  say  ..o. 
If  you  have  some  information  that  may  be  of  service  to 
the  author  of  any  section,  send  it  in  to  be  passed  along 
or  give  the  editor  a  chance  to  put  the  author  in  touch 
with  you.  Your  help  is  not  only  appreciated,  but  it  is 
needed. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  J.  N.  Steplien- 
son,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 


I  OUTLINE  OF  SECTION  ON  SODA  PULP. 

'  I. 
Introductory. 

j  1. — Brief  outline  of  the  Soda  Process  for  making 
I  wood  pulp. 

2.  — Flow  sheet  or  diagram  showing  the  course  of  the 

materials  through  the  different  stages  of  the 
manufacturing  and  recovery  operations. 

3.  — Distribution  of  mills.    Wood  used.    Size  chips, 

etc. 

i  II. 

Preparing-  Cooking  Liquor  

1.  — Materials : 
a — Soda  Ash  (Electrolytic  Caustic), 
b — Lime. 
3— Water. 

2.  — Tanks. 

3.  — Pumps. 

4.  — rPiping  and  Drains. 

5.  — What  takes  place  when  Soda  Ash  and  Lime  are 
boiled  together. 

6.  — Liquor  Room  Practice  (Bath  system). 

a.  Handling  tanks  (continuous  system). 

b.  Boiling  (filtration  system). 

c.  Settling. 

d.  Pumping  off. 

e.  Making  weak  liquors  or  "washes." 

f.  Getting  rid  of  "mud"  or  sludge. 

g.  Storage  of  digester  liquor. 

7.  — Questions  and  answers. 
III. 

The  Cooking  Process  in  a  Soda  Pulp  Mill. 

1.  — Arrangement  of  digester  room. 

2.  — Styles  of  Digesters. 

a.  Riveted  and  Welded. 

b.  Vertical  Stationary. 

c.  Horizontal  Revolving. 

d.  Double  shell  digesters. 

3.  — Ways  of  heating  Contents. 

a.  Direct  heating. 

b.  Injector  circulation. 

c.  Pump  circulation. 

4.  — Preventing  w^aste  of  heat  from  the  digester. 

5.  — BloAv  pits,  valves,  gauges,  thermometers. 

6.  — Digester  operation, 
a.  Filling  (mention  size  of  ships). 
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b.  Steaming  (mention  any  variation  of  wood 
species.) 

c.  Relieving. 

d.  Blowing. 

e.  Preparing  for  the  following  uook. 
7. — Questions  and  answers. 

IV, 

How  Soda  Pulp  is  Washed. — Purpose  of  Washing. 

1. — Tanks. 

3.  — Piping. 

4.  — Pulp  canals  or  sluices. 

5.  — Operation     of    washing  room.    "Fire"  and 

"Slow"  stock.  (Reason  for  using  minimum 
waters.) 

6.  — Questions  and  answers. 

V. 

The  Evaporator  Room  and  what  is  done  in  it. 

1.  — Why  "Black  liquor"  is  boiled  down. 

2.  — Arrangement  of  Evaporator  room. 

3.  — Style  of  Evaporators. 

4.  — Evaporator  room  practice. 

5.  — Questions  and  Answers. 

VI. 

Burning  and  Leaching  Black  Ash. 

1.  — ^The  Rotary  Reclaiming  Furnace. 

a.  Other  types  which  have  been  used. 

2.  — Reason  for  Burning  Black  Ash. 

3.  — Rotary  Room  Practice. 

4.  — The  leaching  operation. 

5.  — Questions  and  Answers. 

VII. 

The  Laboratory  of  a  Soda  Mill. 

1.  — How  the  laboratory  helps. 

2.  — Testing  caustic  liquors. 

3.  — Testing  Pulp  for  Moisture  (and  color.) 

4.  — ^General  remarks. 

VII. 

1.  — Recovery  of  lime  from  caustic  sludge. 

2.  — ^Some  by-products  that  are  or  may  be  recovered. 


BLEACHING  OF  PULP. 
Theory  of  Bleaching  of  Chemical  Pulp. 

Composition  of  Bleach. 
Reactions. 

Chemistry  of  Bleaching  of  Pulp. 
Control  of  Bleaching. 
Effect  of  Quantity  of  Bleach. 
Effect  of  Bleach  Concentration. 
Effect  of  Temperature. 
Effect  of  Time. 
Effect  of  Efficiency  of  Mixing. 
Manufacture  of  Bleach. 
Dry  Bleach. 

Manufacture  of  Chlorine  (very  brief  mention.) 
Absorption  of  Chlorine  by  Lime. 
Strength  of  Bleach  (Usual  analysis.) 
Basis  of  Selling. 

Preparation  of  Bleach  Solution  from  Dry  Bleach. 
Electrolytic  Bleach — 

The  Chlorine— Causti'^  Soda  Cell. 
Chemistry  of  Process. 
Diaphragm  Cells — 

Townsend, 

Allen-Moore, 

Nelson,  etc. 
Mercury  Cels, 

Kastner  and  Kellner, 

Whiting,  etc. 
Absorption  of  Chlorine  in  Milk  of  Lime. 
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Preparation  of  Lime. 
Systems  of  Absorptions. 

Effect  of  Excess  Chlorine. 

Effect  of  Temperature. 
Settling  of  Liquors. 
Hypochlorite  Cells. 

Analysis  of  Bleach  and  Bleach  Liquor. 
Available  Chlorine  Determinations. 
Measuring  and  Testing  of  Liquors. 
The  Bleaching  Operation  for  Sulphite  and  Soda 
Pulp. 

Preparation  of  Stock  for  Bleaching. 

Methods  of  Washing  Stock. 

Effect  of  Bleach  Consumption. 
Bleaching  Systems. 

Continuous  Systems. 

Charge  System. 

Bellmer  System. 
Control  of  Operation. 

Agitation. 

Heating. 

Stock  Consistency. 
Washing  of  Bleached  Stock. 

Use  of  Anti-Chlor. 
Other  Methods  of  Bleaching. 

Use  of  Chlorine. 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Shipments. 
Bleaching  with  Sulphur  Dioxide. 
Testing  of  Bleached  Pulp. 

Strength. 

Color. 

Oxy-Cellulose. 

Resistant  Cellulose. 
Bleaching  of  Sulphate  Stock. 
Bleaching  of  Ground  Wood. 
Bleaching  of  Rags. 
Bleaching  of  Old  Papers. 
Bleach  Consumption. 

Kind  of  Wood  Used. 

Length  and  Harshness  of  Cook. 

Efficiency  of  Bleaching. 

Consumption  by  Soda,  Sulphite,  Rags,  etc. 
Hazards. 


BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  SECTION  ON  PAPER 
MACHINES. 

Wet  Part:  Introductory:  Stuff  Chests;  Sand  Traps; 
Stuff  Chest  to  Flow  Box;  Head  Boxes; 
Screens,  flat  and  rotary;  Fourdinier  Part; 
Rolls,  Breast,  Table,  Wire,  Dandy;  Suction 
Boxes;  Couches,  press  and  suction;  Clothing, 
wire  and  jackets;  General  Data. 

Press  Parts:  Press  Rolls;  Felt,  stretch  and  guide  rolls. 
Suction  Boxes  and  Felt  Whippers.  Weights 
and  Levers.  First,  Second  and  Third  Presses. 
Smoothing  Presses.  Felt  and  Wire  Marks.  Turn- 
ing and  Washing  Felts;  General  Data. 

Dryer  Parts:  Cylinder,  Causes  of  Trouble,  Dangers, 
Steam  Joints,  Dippers,  Syphons;  Circulating 
Steam  Devices ;  Steam  Regulators ;  Felt ;  Gen- 
eral Data. 

Dry  End:  Calenders,  Reels,  Slitters  and  Winders; 
General  Data. 

Paper  Machine  Drives:  Variable  and  Constant  Speed 
Shafts;  Marshal  Drive,  Ferguson  Drive,  Rope 
Drive.  Prime  Movers,  Engines,  Turbines,  Mo- 
tors, Speed  Changes  and  Speed  Ratios;  Gen- 
eral Data. 


Special  Machines:  Harper,    Edwardes  Attachment; 

Yankee  Machine ;  General  Data. 
Cylinder  Machines:  Vats,  Moulds,  Control  of  Dryers, 
Dry  End  of  Cylinder  Machines;  General  Data. 

OUTLINE  FOR  THE  SECTION  ON  TUB  SIZING. 

1.  — Tub  sizing  materials    are  glue,     animal  size, 
starch  and  casein. 

(a)  Define    glue,    give   source    of   supply  and 
physical  and  chemical  properties. 

(b)  Define  animal  size,  give  source  of  supply  and 
chemical  properties. 

(c)  Define  starch,  give  source  of  supply  and  phy- 
sical and  chemical  properties. 

(d)  Define  casein,  give  source  of  supply  and  phy- 
sical and  chemical  properties. 

2.  — Preparation  of  animal  size  from  hides. 

(a)  Define  glue  stock. 

(b)  Physical  and  chemical  state  of  hides  before 
coming  to  the  mill. 

(c)  First  operation  at  mill  (soaking  for  24  hours.) 

(d)  Washed  for  twelve  hours. 

(e)  Heated  at  10  deg.  for  twelve  hours  and 
drawn  off. 

f)  Heated  at  185  deg.  for  twelve  hours  and 
drawn  off. 

(g)  Heated  at  190  deg.  for  twelve  hours  and 
drawn  off. 

(Also  includes  description  of  apparatus  used.) 

3.  — ^Preparation  of  starch. 

4.  — ^Preparation  of  casein. 

5.  — Description  of  size  tub. 

6.  — Theory  of  tub  sizing. 

(a)  Material  soaks  into  pores  of  the  paper,  fills 
them  up,  and  coats  over  surface,  leaving  a  film 
giving 

(1)  Ink  resistance, 
(3)  Smooth  surface, 

(3)  Leathery  feel, 

(4)  Strength  of  paper. 

(b)  Depending  on 

(1)  Concentration  of  solution. 

(2)  Kind  of  solution  used. 

7.  — Different  methods  of  tub  sizing. 

(a)  Once  through  in  regular  fashion. 

(b)  Wet  winding, 

(c)  Up  and  down  in  one  size  tub. 

(d)  Double  sizing. 

8.  — Effect  of  moisture  on  paper  while  going  into 
size  tub. 

(a)  A  bone  dry  sheet  takes  less  sizing  than  a  wet 
sheet. 

(b)  Much  moisture  is  very  good,  but  it  produces 
slack  edges  and  buckled  sheets. 

9.  — Strength  increase  of  paper  because  of  sizing, 
(a)   Strength    increase  of  paper    when  using 

starch,  glue,  animal  size,  or  half  starch  and  half 
glue. 

10.  — When  to  use  glue,  animal  size,  starch  or  casein. 

11.  — Effect  of  temperatures  of  size  in  tub  on  paper, 
(a)  Penetrates  more  easily  when  size  is  hot. 

(1)  Temperature  120  deg.-130  deg.  F.  is  normal. 

12.  — Effect  of  beater  time  on  tub  sizing. 

(a)  Stuff  a  long  time  in  the  beater  requires  less 
surface  sizing. 

(b)  Free  stuff  takes  more  tub  sizing  than  slow 
stuff. 

13.  — Effect  of  engine  size  on  tub  sizing, 
(a)  More  rosin  size  in  beater  requires  paper  to 

take  less  size  in  tub. 
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14.  — Sizing  changes  color  of  the  paper  depending 

on 

(a)  Quality, 

(b)  Quantity,  . 

(c)  Strength, 

(d)  Color 

Of  the  material  used  in  the  tub. 

15.  — Animal  size  troubles, 

(a)  Fermentation 

(1)  Corrected  by  alum,  formaldehyde  or  zinc 
sulphate. 

(b)  Grease  in  animal  size. 
(1)  Makes  uneven  surface. 

(c)  Uniformity. 

(d)  Specific  gravity  increases  as  water  in  size 
goes  off  as  steam. 

Starch  troubles. 

Same  as  above  except  for  grease. 
Casein  troubles. 
Same  as  (a). 

16.  — Which  needs  more  tub  sizing,  rag  or  wood? 

(a)  Under  the  same  rosin  and  beating  conditions 
rag  takes  more  tub  sizing  than  wood  pulp. 

(b)  The  sizing  varies  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  wood  used. 

(e)  Also  varies  according  to  engine  sizing  and 
beating  time. 

17.  — ^Surface  sizing  tests. 

(a)  Ink  test  with  steel  pen. 

(b)  Tongueing. 

(c)  Test  for  starch. 

(d)  Test  for  animal  size  and  glue. 

(e)  Test  for  casein. 

(f)  Ink  bath.    Strips  of  paper  floating  on  ink. 
(Covered  in  greater  detail  under  "Paper  Testing.") 

18.  — Analysis  of  glue,  animal  size,  starch  and  casein. 

(a)  Glue. 

(1)  Physical  properties. 

(2)  Viscosity. 

(3)  Specific  gravity. 

(4)  Gel. 

(b)  Starch. 

(1)  Physical  properties, 
(e)  Casein. 

(1)  Physical  properties. 
(Covered  in  greater  detail  under  "Analysis  and 
Testing  of  Materials.") 

Would  like  more  information  on  casein,  who  is  us- 
ing it,  and  for  what  purpose. 


A  NEW  COLOR  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

A  new  dye  recently  announced  by  the  National  Ani 
line  and  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  Cotton  Blue  B,  is 
acid  blue  that  will  especially  interest  the  silk  dyer, 
the  paper  manufacturer,  and  the  ink  maker.  It  will 
also  take  the  place  of  a  blue  for  laundry  purposes,  for- 
merly used. 

Cotton  Blue  B  can  be  employed  for  the  bright  blue 
shade  reqiiired  on  cotton  yam,  where  the  question  o' 
fastness  to  washing  does  not  enter  into  first  consider?! ■ 
tion.  Other  uses  for  cotton  are  restricted  to  twine,  and 
fabric  of  this  character. 

As  a  special  dye  for  paper,  it  lends  itself  very  well 
for  use  in  the  blueing  of  bond  paper  and  other  high 
grade  papers,  for  which  ordinary  types  of  basic  blues 
do  not  have  sufficient  brightness. 


Half  tones  were  fir.st  printed  in  newspapers  in 
1894,  by  the  Boston  Journal. 


Lack  of  Tonnage  no  Fault  of  Gov't 

Mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  hearing  given  to  a  delegation  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per men  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries.  In  view  of  fundamental  import- 
ance of  favorable  shipping  facilities  for  conduct  of 
our  overseas  business  and  its  indirect  effect  on  the 
whole  industry,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bothwell,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  will  have  special  interest. 

"Criticism  of  the  Canadian  Government  because 
there  is  insufficient  shipping  to  get  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  products  to  the  European  market  is  hardly 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation,"  said  Mr.  J. 
A.  Bothwell,  when  asked  what  grounds  there  were 
for  holding  the  Government  responsible  for  th^  diffi- 
culties which  the  industry  is  having  in  gctcing  its 
goods  into  the  overseas  market.  "The  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  certainly  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  ships  and  by  the  abnormal  freight  charges  for  such 
space  as  is  available,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  off  than  other  Canadian  exporting 
industries. 

Government  Sympathetic. 

"The  Government,"  continued  Mr.  Bothwell,  "has, 
through  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  given  a  very  sym- 
pathetic hearing  to  our  case,  and  has  promised  to  do 
everything  possible  to  relieve  our  situation,  and  I 
believe  it  will  carry  out  its  promise.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  controls  prac- 
tically all  Canadian  shipping,  except  such  as  is  own- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Government,  which  is  almost  a 
negligible  amount  at  present.  Canadian  vessel  own- 
ers placed  their  ships  under  the  British  registry  dur- 
ing the  war  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government,  and  to  meet  other  war  condi- 
tions. So  far  all  efforts  to  have  some  or  all  of  the 
ships  restored  to  the  Canadian  registry  have  failed. 

"The  British  Government  wants  the  ships  for  its 
own  use,  and  the  Canadian  Government,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne frankly  told  our  delegation,  is  powerless  in 
the  matter.  The  salvation  of  Canada's  commerce,  as 
the  Minister  also  said,  lies  in  building  up  a  Canadian 
merchant  marine,  and  that  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  accomplish.  The  Government  expects  to  have 
20  ships  in  commission  this  year,  and  50  within  two 
or  three  years'  time,  but  shippers  fear  that  by  that 
time  their  present  market  opportunity  will  have  van- 
ished. Other  countries  than  Canada  will  have  seized 
upon  the  trade  that  this  country  might  have  secured 
had  we  the  facilities  at  present  for  securing  it. 

Not  Farsighted  Enough. 

"The  trouble  with  us  Canadians  is  that  we  didn't 
look  far  enough  ahead,  and  begin  building  ships  early 
enough,  and  in  large  numbers.  That  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  our  hands  full  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  besides  had  neither  the  men  nor  the 
means,  even  if  we  had  had  the  vision,  to  enter  upon 
an  extensive  shipbuilding  program  at  a  time  when  all 
concerned  were  concentrated  upon  the  war  effort. 
But  if  we  didn't  have  these  things  other  countries, 
much  more  sorely  pressed  than  ours,  did,  and  to-day 
they  are  the  ones  that  stand  to  benefit  chiefly  by  re- 
construction. 

"But  if  the  pulp  and  paper  men  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government,  and  are  not  inclined 
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to  visit  upon  them  the  responsibility  for  their  own 
troubles,  we,  nevertheless,  realize  that  the  situation 
is  one  ot  very  great  hardship  for  our  industry,  as  well 
as  a  drawback  to  Canadian  trade  expansion.  In  our 
own  industry  we  are  flooded  with  inquiries  from 
Europe  for  quotations  on  pulp  and  paper  products 
of  almost  every  grade.  The  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  when  inquiring  into  the  situation,  a.sked 
us  for  specific  information  as  to  what  amounts  of 
pulp  and  paper  we  had  ready  for  export,  where  the 
shipments  were  located,  their  destination  and  the 
amount  the  shippers  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  ocean 
freights,  having  in  mind  all  the  circumstances  at  pres- 
ent surrounding  ocean  freight  traffic.  We  were  able 
to  give  him  some  information  of  this  character,  such 
as  the  fact  that  one  Quebec  producer  of  ground  wood 
|)ulp  has  over  12,000  tons  of  pulp  lying  upon  the 
(locks  waiting  for  ships  to  carry  it  to  England,  where 
it  has  a  market,  and  has  tried  in  vain  for  months  to 
secure  the  necessary  accommodation,  but  the  real  sit- 
uation is  that  the  producers  are  afraid  to  make  con- 
tracts with  the  British  buyers,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  being  able  to  make  delivery.  Some,  how- 
ever," are  taking  orders  and  are  running  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  get  the  necessary  cargo  space. 

High  Freight  Rates. 

"The  high  freight  rates  are  also  an  adverse  factor 
in  the  situation,"  said  Mr.  Bothwell.  "There  is  a  dif- 
ferential of  between  $8  and  H^IO  a  ton  against  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  laid  down  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  compared  with  the  same  class  of  products  ex- 
ported thence  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  our 
chief  competitors  for  the  trade.  We  understand, 
too,  that  American  pulp  and  paper  are  going  overseas 
with  a  similar  advantage  in  rates  as  compared  with 
our  own.  But  this  again  is  a  situation  difficult  to 
remedy,  since  we  are  told  that  for  every  ton  of  cargo 
space  available  at  any  Canadian  port  from  two  to  six 
times  the  amount  of  merchandise  is  offered.  The  Gov- 
ernment tells  us  that  when  its  ships  are  ready  for 
business,  profits  on  their  operation  will  be  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  question  of  Canadian  trade  expansion. 
This  sounds  like  good  policy,  but  its  benefits  are  too 
far  distant  in  the  future  to  have  any  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  our  present  situation. 

"Another  thing  that  militates  again.st  Canadian 
foreign  trade  expansion  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  few  things  that  Canada  wants  to  import  from 
abroad,  comparatively  speaking.  We  are  practically 
]n-oducing  all  of  our  own  foodstuffs  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  requirements  in  manufactured  goods.  But 
ships  that  leave  our  ports  laden  with  Canadian  goods 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  here  empty.  There  has 
to  be  reciprocity  in  trade.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  relates  to  the  supply  of  print  paper  and  pulp 
now  going  to  Australia.  There  is  no  reason  why  Can- 
ada sliould  not  supply  these  commodities,  except  again 
the  lack  of  ships;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the 
war  stopped  Scandinavia  has  been  supplying  Austra- 
lia's needs  of  these  things,  taking  Australian  wheat 
in  exchange.  Australia  has  three  years'  crop  of  wheat 
stored  up  ready  for  the  market,  of  which  she  must 
get  rid.  Canada,  of  course,  isn't  a  wheat  buying 
country,  and  we  cannot  trade  our  pulp  and  paper 
for  wheat." 

General  Outlook. 

Asked  as  to  the  general  outlook  for  this  year's  pulp 
and  paper  export  business,  Mr.  Bothwell  said: 

"Our  American  market  continues  firm,  with  a  very 


strong  demand.  The  market  for  kraft  and  other 
grades  of  wrapping  paper,  which  slowed  up  consid- 
erably when  the  war  stopped,  probably  in  the  mis- 
taken expectation  of  a  slump  in  prices,  has  firmed  up 
to  such  an  extent  of  late  that  the  kraft  mills  some 
time  since  withdrew  all  quotations,  and  find  some 
difficulty  in  filling  orders.  The  market  for  newsprint 
is  also  strong,  and  some  producers  fear  a  runaway 
market  may  develop  this  fall,  which  they  would  very 
much  deplore,  as  a  stabilized  market  is  the  best  for 
all  concerned.  The  American  demand  for  pulp  is  bet- 
ter than  normal.  A  statement,  however,  printed  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  this  year's  exports  of  Canadian 
pulp  would  amount  to  $100,000,000  in  value  is  some- 
what exaggerated.  Last  year,  Canada  exported  pulps 
of  all  grades  to  the  value  of  $34,706,771.  We  may 
show  an  increase  over  that  this  year,  but  we  have 
to  count  upon  competition  with  the  European  produc- 
ers, which  was  non-existent  last  year.  At  any  rate, 
prices  show  no  indication  of  falling,  nor  will  they  so 
long  as  the  present  high  price  of  labor,  freight  and 
raw  materials  keeps  up. 

"Another  misstatement  going  around  that  needs 
correction,  is  that  the  British  paper  mills  are  practic- 
ally out  of  business,  and  that  it  will  take  them  two  or 
three  years  to  get  back  to  normal  producton. 
British  Mills  on  3  Tours. 

"Our  special  representative  in  London  cables  that 
the  British  mills  have  gone  to  the  three-tour  system, 
which  means  that  they  are  operating  24  hours  a  day, 
with  three  shifts  of  workmen.  At  that  rate  it  will 
take  them  but  a  very  short  time  to  overtake  any 
shortage  that  may  exist,  and  any  foreign-made  paper 
that  gets  into  England  will  have  to  show  good  cau.se 
for  doing  so.  The  imperial  preference,  you  may  be 
sure,  will  not  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  British  manufacturers  and  British  workmen,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should.  Great  Britain  is 
under  even  more  of  a  necessity  than  we  are  to  keep 
her  industries  alive,  and  to  keep  as  much  of  her 
money  as  possible  from  leaving  the  country. 

"These,  however,  are  all  good  reasons  why  Cana- 
dian exporting  industries,  such  as  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing,  should  receive  every  possible  encour- 
agement at  home,  and  why  special  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  foothold  in  the  overseas  market,"  concluded 
Mr.  Bothwell. 


MACHINERY  WANTED  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  inquiry  from  Edouard  Hery,  16  Rue 
du  Roeher,  Paris,  will  interest  many  of  our  readers 
and  advertisers.  Replies  may  be  sent  direct  to  Paris, 
or  through  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  There  are 
other  openings  also : 

"Dear  Sir, — We  actually  receive  a  great  number 
of  inquiries  for  various  machines,  such  as: 

Envelope  making  machines. 

Bag  and  sachet  making  machines, 

Machines  to  make  folding  cardboard  boxes  and 
tubes, 

Machines  to  make  corrugated  cardboard. 
Machines  to  make  toilet  paper  rolls, 
Wire  stitching  machines. 
Gumming  machines, 
Bindery  machinery,  etc. 

We  should  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  grive 
us  addresses  of  some  firms  interested  in  the  export 
of  their  material." 
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The  Arnold  bill,  imposing  increases  of  nearly  400 
per  cent  on  income,  recently  passed  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Senate,  met  with  overwhelming  defeat  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  Assembly.  The  measure  was 
solidly  opposed  by  practically  every  commercial  or- 
ganization in  the.  State,  led  by  paper  manufacturers 
and  other  representatives  of  the  paper  industry.  It 
was  asserted  by  those  protesting  against  the  bill  that 
the  effect  of  its  enactment  would  have  been  to  drive 
many  manufacturing  institutions  from  the  State. 

Producers  of  chemicals  look  upon  recently  placed 
orders  for  bleaching  materials  in  large  quantities  by 
paper  mills  as  a  hopeful  sign.  They  report  greater  ac- 
tivity and  firmer  prices  in  chemicals,  and  see  in  the 
demand  of  the  paper  mills  prospects  of  an  early  re- 
j    turn  to  normal  business  conditions. 

A  ten  acre  tract  of  land  located  near  the  Drainage 
Canal  on  the  Chicago  River  has  just  been  acquired  by 
the  Mendelson  Brothers  Paper  Stock  Company,  of 
Chicago,  who  plan  to  erect  immediately  upon  part  of 
j  this  site  a  large  modern  warehouse.  .$400,000  will  be 
needed  to  build  this  structure,  which  will  contain 
about  200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  According 
to  present  plans,  this  building  should  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  November  1.  The  remainder  of  the  land 
will  be  improved  by  the  Mendelsons  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  their  paper  and  paper  product 
lines,  plans  for  which  are  now  being  formulated. 
"When  all  the  projected  improvements  have  been  made 
it  is  expected  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000 
will  have  been  expended.  The  Mendelson  interests 
and  connections  are  large  operators  in  paper  stock 
and  paper  mill  supplies,  having  a  large  plant  in  St. 
Louis  and  connections  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one  half  per 
cent  on  the  preferred  capital  stock,  payable  July  15, 
1919. 

While  a  number  of  paper  manufacturers  are  un- 
derstood to  have  signified  their  intention  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  so-called  misbranding 
case,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  many  of  the  larger 
concerns  will  hold  out  and  fight  the  case  before  the 
commission.  A  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  not  use  certain  terms,  against  the  use  of  which 
the  Trade  Commission  is  opposed,  may  be  signed  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks  by  those  manufacturers  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  settlement  in  line  with  the  commis- 
sion's suggestions.  It  is  said  that  the  commission  is 
being  asked  to  withdraw  its  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "bond."  Other  terms  brought  out  at  the 
recent  hearing,  which  will  no  doubt  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  eommi.ssion,  are  believed  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  manufacturers. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company's  mill  at  Deferist, 
N.Y.,  recently  established  new  records  for  produc- 
tion in  a  single  day.  On  Tuesday,  July  1st,  a  grand 
total  of  170  tons  of  paper  was  run  over  the  mill's  four 
big  machines.  This  record  was  almost  reached  on 
two  other  days  of  the  same  week,  when  167  tons  were 
rolled  off, 


Jacob  de  Julin,  president  of  the  Commercial  Mis- 
sion of  the  Government  of  Finland,  and  president  of 
the  Finnish  Cellulose  Manufacturers'  Union,  who  is 
visiting  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sions' work  of  furthering  the  commercial  relationship 
between  Finland  and  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  build  up  a  market  in  America  for  Fin- 
land's  surplus  pulp,  gave  a  dinner  last  week  to  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  paper  industry.  Mr.  de  Julin 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  Finnish  pulp  industry, 
and  explained  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Finnish 
pulp  manufacturers  to  export  their  product  to  the 
United  States  through  a  representative  whom  they 
plan  to  send,  so  that  American  paper  manufacturers 
can  deal  directly  with  them,  and  will  not  need  to  de- 
pend on  the  services  of  an  importer  or  middleman.  A 
paper  on  "The  Cure  for  Bolshevism,"  was  read  by 
Hans  Lagerloef,  president  of  the  Lagerloef  Trading 
Company,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  de  Julin.  Mr. 
Lagerloef  gave  an  account  of  Finland's  afflictioai 
with  this  malady,  and  described  as  the  only  effective 
cure  one  entailing  a  "major  operation."  In  short,  it 
is  Mr.  Lagerloef 's  idea  that  Bolshevism  cannot  be 
overcome  by  mere  temporizing,  but  should  be  wiped 
out  by  resort  to  force,  as  was  done  in  Finland. 

According  to  recent  consular  advices,  Sweden's  pa- 
per making  industry  suffered  severely  during  the 
war  period  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  The  latter 
became  almost  unobtainable,  while  the  prices  ad- 
vanced beyond  reason;  this  was  particularly  true  of 
sulphur.  _  In  1916  the  paper  mills  formed  a  combina- 
tion which  bound  the  members  to  the  strictest  ac- 
countability and  provided  for  a  high  fine  when  any 
manufacturer  sold  below  the  fixed  rates.  This  led  to 
a  further  increase.  The  cost  of  labor  has  gone  up  ma- 
terially, while  the  supply  is  lessened.  The  paper  mills 
and  the  banks,  which  hold  large  quantities  of  their 
notes,  declare  that  the  prevailing  prices  are  justified 
by  cost  of  production. 

After  a  lull  of  several  months  the  paper  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  report  a  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  American  paper  from  foreign  markets.  With 
the  exception  of  England,  where  the  embargo  placed 
on  American  paper  and  adverse  exchange  rates  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  export  trade,  the  de- 
mand is  fast  approaching  normal,  and  recently  sev- 
eral of  the  mills  have  notified  their  customers  that 
they  have  withdrawn  their  price  list,  indicating  that 
they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  on  hand  to 
keep  them  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 
_  The  first  suit  to  be  begun  by  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  to  protect  its  patent  right  under  the  4,500 
once  German  owned  dye,  chemical  and  drug  formu- 
lae, sold  to  the  Foundation  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  under  an  executive  order  approved  by  the 
President,  has  been  instituted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  against  the  Anglo-French  Drug  Co 
to  stop  the  importation  of  Arsphenimine.  on  the 
ground  that  such  importations  constitute  an  infrino-e- 
ment  of  the  patent  held.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
foundation  to  protect  in  every  way  its  rights  under 
the  aptent  acquired,  and  no  effort  or  expense  will  be 
spared  in  the  present  litigation,  it  is  said. 
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ANOTHER  INVITATION. 

Members  of  tlic  'reclmical  Section  and  their  friend^ 
have  been  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  visit  to  the  mills  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
at  Kenogami  and  Jonquiere.  When  they  learned  that 
the  party  would  take  the  boat  for  the  return  journey 
at  St.  Alphonse,  the  Ha !  Ha !  Bay  Sulphite  Company 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  their  fine  new 
sulphite  mill.  They  w^ill  also  entertain  the  party  at 
supper  before  the  boat  leaves.  Tt  is  without  question 
the  finest  trip  ever  planned  by  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion, and  every  member  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  attend.  Tt  will  be  necessary  to  send  a  money  or- 
der with  your  application — .$27.05  if  you  sail  from 
Montreal,  and  -$16.00  if  you  sail  from  Quebec.  These 
are  total  boat  cxpensces,  and  include  war  tax. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Production  of  esparto  in  Northern  Africa. 
(L'alfa,  sa  pro-iuction  en  Afrique  du  Nord.)  J.  Micol 
de  Portemont.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  135.  1919.— Of  the 
41/2-5  million  hectares  of  esparto  producing  land  in 
Algeria,  1.200.000  at  most  are  leased  out,  and  of  these 
only  7-8,000,000  are  really  used.  If  the  whole  of  the 
esparto  area  were  properly  utilized  the  annual  Al- 
gerian production  would  be  increased  from  100.000 
to  500.000  tons,  and  Tunis  would  yield  about  150,000 
tons  anually.  90  per  cent  of  the  production  is  used 
by  Endish'  mills.— A.  P.-C. 

A-14.  Testing  tarred  pax>er.  (Essais  des  cartons 
T)our  toitures.)  Papierfabrikant,  Nov.  22.  1919, 
through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  149,  1919.— The  following 
determinations  should  be  made:  (1)  Thickness;  (2) 
Resistance  to  folding :  (3)  per  cent  tar  and  bitumen  : 
f4)  Absorption;  (5)  Impermeability.  CI)  By  mean* 
of  a  micrometer.  (2)  By  carefully  folding  strips  5-6 
cm.  by  20  cm.  over  wires  20.  15,  10,  5,  and  2  mm.  diam,. 
and  observing  the  folds  with  a  magnifving  glass.  A 
strip  is  also  folded  back  and  forth  without  any  wire, 
noting  when  it  breaks,  which  should  not  be  before 
the  3rd  or  4th  time.  (3)  By  dissolving  in  chloroform, 
filtering,  evaporating,  and  Aveighing.  (4)  By  deter- 
mining the  weight  absorbed  in  24  hours  by  a  piece 
completely  immersed  in  water  in  .such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  touch  bottom.  This  should  not  be  over  15 
per  cent,  and  in  good  quality  paper  is  about  5-7  per 
cent.  (5)  By  noting  the  time  taken  by  a  column  of 
25  cm.  pf.  water  to  force  its  way  through  one  thick- 
ness of  the  paper.  The  water  should  not  appear  on 
the  under  surface  before  4-5  weeks. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Adhesive  from  w^aste  sulfite  liquor.  W.  H. 
Dickerson,  U.S.  1,290,117,  Jan.  7. — An  adhesive  suit- 
able for  use  in  road  building,  making  sand  cores,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  produced  by  concentrating 
waste  sulfite  liquor  in  vacuo,  and  during  the  concen- 
tration adding  CaCO.,  in  somewhat  less  amount  than 
that  which  would  be  required  for  complete  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  acid  in  the  liquor. 

E-5.  Mixed  process  for  obtaining  chemical  pulp. 
CTraitement  mixte  des  matieres  vegetales  en  vue  de 
separer  la  cellulose  des  autres  matieres.)  French  pat- 
ent No.  490.167  ganiled  to"rellulose  et  Papiers. "  Le 


Papier,  22,  p.  153,  1919.— The  e.s.sential  feature  of  the 
process  cojisists  in  interrupting  the  chemical  treat- 
ment before  completion,  crushing  the  partially  cook- 
ed material  in  a  suitable  crusher,  and  then  finishing 
the  cooking.  It  is  claimed  the  time  of  treatment  is 
thereby  reduced  and  the  treatment  is  rendered  more 
thorough  and  efficient. — A.  P.-C. 

K-4.   Notes  on  the  cleaning  and  washing  of  rags. 
(Observations  sur  le  lessivage  des  chiffons  et  du  lav- 
age  qui  doit  y  succeder.)  E.  Arnould.   Le  Papier,  22, 
p.  129,  1919. — The  process  of  cleaning  rags  must  be 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  rags  and  to  the  proper- 
ties it  is  desired  to  give  them.    Some  cla.sses  of  rags 
do  not  require  any  cleaning,  but  these  are  verv  few, 
and  on  the  whole  they  do  not  give  satisfactory  results 
on  the  machine.     A  thorough  cleaning,  if  properlv 
conducted,  yields  a  material  which  is  more  easilv  and 
thoroTighly  washed,  shredded,  bleached  and  refined. 
The  paper  made  from  it  is  also  stronger  owing  to  thp 
better  felting  properties  of  the  fibres  on  the  machine. 
The  3  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are:  CI) 
The  amount  of  alkali  per  100  kilos  of  rags:  (2)  The 
temperature  at  which  the  clean.sing  is  to'' be  carried 
out;  (3)  The  length  of  time  of  the  treatment.  Treat- 
ment with  lime  alone,  under  a  pressure  of  4-4.5  kilos 
decolori.ses  the  rag.s,  destroys  any  avooI  which  mav 
be  present,  and  softens  the  ligneous  matter.  Treat- 
ment with  soda  a.sh  removes  grease  and  dissolves  al- 
buminoid and  pecto.se  matters,  gums,  etc.    Cau.stic  al- 
kali is  more  energetic  in  its  action,  and  should  be 
used  only  when  absolutely  necessarv.  as  it  acts  on  the 
fibres  themselves,  entails  greater  wear  of  the  wash- 
ers, and  IS  liable  to  cause  dangerous  bums  The 
washing  of  the  cleaned  stock  requires  as  much  care 
as  the  cleaning,  and  is  often  improperlv  carried  nut 
After  all  the  steam  has  escaped,  the  alkali  should  he 
gradually  withdrawn,  clean  water  being  added  at  the 
same  time  Avith  continuous  agitation.    This  prevents 
the  reprecipitation  on  the  fibres  of  much  of  the  in 
crusting  matter.  Avhich  has  been    di.ssolved  during 
cleansing,  but  which  is  insoluble    in  cold  water.--^ 
A.  P.-C 

K-6.  The  recovery  of  waste  paraffined  paper  by 
extraction  with  volatile  solvents.  Otto  Kress  and  L 
F.  Ilawley.  J.  Ind.  Kng.  Chem..  11,  227-9  (19191  _ 
Waste  pa rif fined  paper  was  extracted  with  gasoline  ' 
m  a  small  intermittent  extractor,  the  amount  of  sol- 
vent and  paper  being  varied  in  different  runs  Two 
extractions  were  made  on  each  charge  of  paper  the 
amount  of  solvent  and  paper  being  varied  in  differ- 
ent runs.  Two  extractions  were  made  on  each  charge 
ot  paper,  the  amount  of  solvent  used  in  the  second 
extraction  being  equal  to  the  amount  drained  off  from 
the  first.  Using  20  gallons  of  gasoline  (b  90-140^. 
at  one  application  per  7  pounds  of  paper,  the  paraf- 
fin retained  by  the  paper  amounted  to  0  21  per  cenr 
ba.sed  on  the  extracted  j)aper.  Using  S  .^ailons  of 
gasoline  per  20  pounds  of  paper,  the  paraffin  retained 
was  3.40  per  cent.  With  a  large,  well  designed  ex- 
traction system  it  should  be  ])o.ssible  to  get  even  bet- 
ter results  Avith  less  solvent.— (Chem.  Ab.s.) 
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The  Cars-well  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  law 
books  and  stationery,  Toronto,  have  removed  from 
19  Duncan  street  to  larger  and  more  commodious 
premises  in  a  new,  concrete  building  at  the  corner  of 
Adelaide  street  west  and  York  streets,  Toronto. 

William  G.  Imrie,  of  Toronto,  a  widely  known  ad- 
vertising man  and  brother  of  John  M.  Imrie,  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  benedicts.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
ion Stark,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Quesnel, 
Grace  St.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Imrie  and  bride  have  re- 
turned from  a  wedding  trip  to  New  York  and  Provi- 
dence, and  have  taken  up  residence  on  Laurier  Ave. 

The  late  Robert  Kilgour,  of  Kilgour  Bros.,  manu- 
facturers of  paper  boxes  and  paper  boxes,  Toronto, 
who  died  on  December  3rd  last,  left  an  estate  of 
.+362, 836.  A  probate  of  his  will  has  just  been  issued, 
and  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year  is  provided  for  his 
widow,  who  also  gets  an  insurance  of  $44,953,  and  a 
life  interest  in  the  realty.  Each  of  the  sons,  William 
A.shlej^  and  Robert  Cecil  Kilgour  receives  $30,000. 
Various  Missions  and  the  Bible  Training  Institute 
are  bequeathed  several  thousand  dollars.  The  late 
Mr.  Kilgour  held  stock  in  the  Canada  Box  Board  Co. 
to  the  extent  of  $68,510,  and  also  considerable  stock 
in  the  Carter-Crume  Co.,  the  American  Sales  Book 
Co.,  and  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.,  as  well  as  other,  con- 
cerns. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Riordon  Annex 
Housing  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Hawkes- 
bury,  Ont.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Another 
organization  which  has  just  been  incorporated  is  Pre- 
mier Paper  Products,  Limited,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  wth  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

H.  G.  Sehanche,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  for- 
ester of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont.,  has  selected  a  site  for  a  Forest  Nursery, 
and  the  clearing  and  preparation  of  the  same  is  now 
in  progress.  The  output  of  the  nursery  Avil]  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  reforestation  program 
of  the  Forestry  Department.  Mr.  Sehanche  will  leave 
shortly  on  an  extended  trip  over  the  limits  of  the 
company  in  order  to  gain  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
same,  folloAving  Avhi'ch  a  working  plan  will  be  drawn 
up  for  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  the  holdings.  A 
regeneration  survey  on  virgin  and  cut-over  areas  is 
at  present  being  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the 
company.  This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
C.  D.  Howe,  of  Toronto,  and  is  similar  to  the  investi- 
gations of  a  like  nature  recentl.y  conducted  by  him  on 
the  limits  of  the  Laurentide  and  Riordon  companies. 

John  W.  Haraux,  representing  Whiting-Patterson 
Co..  Inc.,  wholesale  paper  and  envelope  dealers.  New 
York,  was  in  Montreal  last  week  calling  upon  the 
trade. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  Toronto,  see.-treas.  of  the  Provin-- 
cial  Paper  IVIills  Co.,  and  family,  are  spending  a  vaca- 
tion of  the  Wawa  Hotel.  Lake  of  Bays. 

E.  R.  I\rosher,  of  New  York,  representing  the  In- 


terstate Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Avhoses  pecialty  is 
paper  and  boards  of  every  description,  was  in  Mont- 
real last  Aveek  on  business. 

James  A.  Cook,  Avho  has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Brown  Bros.,  manufacturing  stationers  and 
wholesale  paper  dealers,  Toronto,  for  the  past  forty 
years,  and  his  son,  James  P.  Cook,  who  has  been  Avith 
the  same  firm  for  a  score  of  years,  have  left  to  en- 
gage in  a  s  imilar  line  of  business  on  their  OAvn  behalf. 
A  pleasant  function  took  place  at  the  Avarehouse, 
Avhen  Mr.  Cook,  Sr.,  was  presented  by  the  factory 
staff  with  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  silver  and  by  the 
warehouse  employees  with  a  handsome  easy  chair  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation.  Mr.  Cook,  Jr.,  was  given  a 
silver  service  on  the  same  occasion,  as  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  personal  regard. 

William  C.  Jephcott,  late  of  the  Dominion  Paper 
Box  Co.,  Toronto,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing elected  the  first  Hon.  Member,  of  the  Canadian 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  accompanied  by  his 
Avife  and  Miss  Kathleen  Jephcott,  left  i-ecently  on  a 
trip  to  England. 

C.  E.  Nicely,  of  Toronto,  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  spent  the  past  week 
at  his  home  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Avhere  he  attended 
the  Aveddng  of  his  sister. 

A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  Canadian  representa- 
tive of  the  Kalbfleisch  Ciorporation  of  New  York,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Huestis,  have  been 
spending  a  vacation  at  Alexander  Bay. 

La  Reine  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Quebec  City, 
has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
lumber,  timber,  pulp  and  Avood  products,  and  to  take 
over  as  a  going  concern  the  manufacturing  business 
of  Welford,  Laliberte  &  Frere,  St.  Remi,  Que.  The 
capital  stock  is  $49,000. 

In  connection  Avith  the  recent  outbreaks  of  forest 
fires  in  Northern  Ontario,  some  of  Avhieh  have,  it  is 
alleged,  been  started  by  settlers  burning  slash  Avith- 
out  first  obtaining  a  permit.  They  Avill  be  prosecut- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ontario  Criminal 
Code  has  been  amended  by  the  Legislature.  Personal 
negligence  in  connection  Avith  fire  risks  noAV  is  a  seri- 
ous offence.  When  an  authorized  fire  officer  recom- 
mends reasonable  alterations  for  safeguarding  life 
of  property  in  connection  av  tiha  saw  mill  or  yard 
in  Avhich  logs  or  lumber  are  held,  and  the  alterations 
have  not  been  made  Avithin  thirty  days  after  svieh 
notice,  the  owner  or  person  controlling  the  property 
Avill  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

The  oldest  printer  in  Canada  died  in  Kingston,  Ont., 
during  the  past  week.  He  Avas  John  Smith,  Avho  for 
many  years  conducted  a  job  office  in  that  city,  and 
for  some  years  Avas  foreman  of  the  news  room  of  the 
NcAv  York  World.  The  late  Mr.  Smith,  Avho  Avas  born 
in  Kingston,  Avas  78  years  old.  The  honor  of  being 
the  olde.M;  typo  in  Canada  is  noAv  claimed  by  SamneJ 
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Keid,  of  the  Kingston  Whig  staff,  who  is  in  his  78th 
year,  and  started  to  learn  the  art  in  the  Whig  of- 
fice on  July  12th,  just  61  years  ago.  ^ 

James  Muir,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Boarci  ot 
(Control,  of  Ottawa,  and  a  widely  known  Canadian 
newspaper  man.  has  purchased  the  Gazette,  of  Al 
monte,  Out.,  while  the  Advocate,  of  Trenton,  Ont., 
has  been  bought  by  V.  A.  Statia,  late  of  the  Dufferin 
Post,  of  Orangeville,  Ont.,  and  Thomas  Jarrctr,  iMtc 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  staff. 

Two  new  publications  have  recently  been  launched 
in  Ontario.  Thcv  are  the  Northern  Canoeist,  issued 
in  Gananoque,  of  which  F.  G.  Baker  is  editor,  and 
which  will  devote  special  attention  to  the  Northen, 
Division  of  the  American  Canoe  Association,  and 
the  Retail  Merchants'  Globe,  Toronto,  which  will 
come  out  once  a  month  in  the  interest  of  the  retail 
trade  of  the  province.  Claude  Sanigan,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Globe  bureaia  in  London,  Ont.,  is  the 
editor  of  the  latter  publication. 

The  "Canadian  Boy"  Magazine,  which  Avas  estab- 
lished in  St.  Johii,  N.B.,  by  Percy  Gibson,  has  been 
purchased  bv  the  Dominion  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Association  'of  Canada  as  its  organ.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Gibson  have  been  secured,  and  he  has  been  added 
to  the  Council,  and  will  look  after  the  publicity  work 
of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association,  making  his  headquar- 
ters in  Toronto. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation, Toronto,  and  family,  are  spending  the  holi- 
days at  the  Elgin  House,  Muskoka. 

Major-General  Sir  David  Watson,  commander  of 
the  Fourth  Canadian  Division,  recently  returned 
home  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years,  and  was 
warmly  greeted  by  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  and  also 
tendered  a  civic  reception.  General  Watson  is  the 
publisher  and  managing  director  of  the  Quebec  Chron- 
icle. 

Mrs.  Peter  Henderson,  Montreal,  passed  away  re- 
cently after  a  protracted  illness,  in  her  seventy-sec- 
ond year.  Besides  her  husband  she  leaves  two  daugh- 
ters, and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  James  R.  Hender- 
son,' business  manager  of  the  Gazette  Printing  Co., 
Montreal. 

Stainton,  Downey  &  Evis,  Limited,  have  been  grant 
ed  a  charter  with  headquarters  in  Toronto,  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  conduct  the  business 
of  stationers,  printers,  publishers,  electrotyper.s,  etc., 
and  to  manufacture  envelopes,  paper  bags,  boxes, 
ear(?board,  books,  novelties,  etc.  The  incorporators 
are  Wm.  H.  Stainton,  Chas.  H.  Downey,  Sidney  A. 
Evis,  Arthur  B.  Dalby  and  Chas.  E.  Doust,  all  of  To- 
ronto. 

According  to  announcement  made  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  at  Ottawa  this  week,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  American  Barking  Drum  Company  has 
notified  several  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  that 
it  intends  to  bring  action  against  the  William  Ham- 
ilton Company,  Ltd.,  of  Peterboro,  Ont.,  for  infringe- 
ment of  patent  rights.  The  "Guettler"  patents  are 
concerned.  The  action,  if  it  really  goes  to  the  courts, 
would  doublless  takct  he  form  of  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  Hamilton  Company  from  making  use  of  the 
patents  it  is  alleged  to  have  infringed  upon.  No  writ 
was  issued  in  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Ottawa  up  to 
Tuesday  this  week. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  ONTARIO  WOODS. 

Roland  \).  ('raig,  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva-  | 
tion,  Ottawa,  and  staff,  are  now  at  work  making  a  i 
.survey  of  the  timber  wealth  of  Ontario.     It  is  ex-  j 
pected  that  the  job  will  occupy  about  three  years.  The  i 
province  will  be  divided  into  five  drainage  areas,  con- 
sisting of  the  southern  portion  of  Ontario,  the  Ot-  • 
tawa  Valley,  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  the  Lake  Su-  ! 
perior  region  and  the  north.    The  survey,  when  com- 
pleted, will  not  only  furnish  a  reliable  estimate  of 
present  standing  timber  and  pulp  wood  in  the  prov- 
ince, its  location,  distribution  of  species,  etc.,  but  data  j 
and  maps  will  be  supplied  showing  the  area  covered 
by  the  forests,  the  area  suitable  for  agriculture,  the 
waste  lands  and  the  areas  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  forests. 

This  basic  information,  which  has  never  previou.s- 
ly  been  available,  will  afford  some  concrete  facts  re- 
lating to  the  timber  resources  of  Ontario.  While  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  cruise  the  whole  province, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  is  in  private 
holdings,  for  which  the  holders  have  detailed  cruises, 
reconnaissance  work  will  be  undertaken  to  supplement 
the  detailed  work  that  has  already  been  carried  out. 
by  private  interests. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  assured  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  of  the  fullest  measure  of  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation,  and  all  the  figures  or  other 
information  of  a  confidential  character,  which  may 
be  given  to  the  Commission,  will  be  treated  as  such, 
and  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration 
and  in  arriving  at  the  desired  results. 

Mr.  Craig,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
with  the  degree  of  Forest  Engineer,  has  had  a  wide 
experience  and  insight  into  such  work,  and  has  for 
a  long  time  been  attached  to  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation. He  recently  completed  a  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia forests,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published 
and  are  in  great  demand. 


EXTENDING  PAPER  COATING  PLANT. 

Work  was  begun  this  week  on  an  extension  to  the 
finishing  room  of  the  coated  paper  plant  at  George- 
town, Ont.,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  The 
addition  will  be  80  x  90  feet,  one  storey  high,  with 
basement,  while  a  similar  exten.sion  is  being  erected 
to  the  color  room,  40  x  80  feet.  The  new  structures 
are  being  built  of  concrete  blocks,  and  steel  tru.sses, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  for  the  company 
under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Tremble.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  construction  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  extra  room  will  resiilt  in  in- 
creasing the  output  of  the  plant,  which  is  very  busy 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  probable  at  a  later  date  new 
equipment  will  be  added,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.   

An  interesting  case  was  tried  in  Toronto  recently 
when  the  Manufacturers  Press,  Limited,  brought  suit 
against  H.  A.  Hancock.  The  latter  signed  a  contract 
by  which  he  was  to  receive  encyclopaedias  into  which 
he  could  paste  informative  articles.  He  did  not  like 
the  books  and  .sent  them  back.  The  Manufacturers' 
Press  then  brought  suit  to  recover  the  price  of  rhe 
same.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  latter,  and  the 
books  will  be  returned  to  Hancock,  whom  the  Court 
advised  not  to  sign  contracts  unless  he  intended  to 
stand  by  them. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  July  17. — The  midsummer  period  has  now 
set  in  in  the  paper  business,  and  while  the  mills  report 
that  orders  are  comiug  in  quite  freely,  jobbers  state 
that  business  is  seasonably  quiet,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  staffs  of  the  various  wholesale  concerns  are 
enjoying  holidays.  Another  factoi",  which  has  inter- 
fered with  the  trade  in  Toronto,  has  been  the  embargo 
placed  by  the  railways  on  all  incoming  freight  con- 
signed to  Toronto  and  suburban  points.  Both  the 
G.  T.  R.  and  the  C.  P.  R.  have  notified  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  this  effect.  Pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  to  exempt  any  firms 
from  the  embargo,  where  they  will  undertake  to  do 
their  own  cartage  from  the  railway  sheds.  Freight 
agents  along  the  lines  have  been  notified  of  the  names 
of  the  firms  free  from  the  embargo,  and  outside  ship- 
ments accepted  for  local  consignees.  A  number  of 
wholesale  houses  are  among  the  exempted  concerns. 
The  strike  of  the  carters  still  continues,  and  there  is 
no  present  indication  of  a  settlement. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  newsprint,  and  all  the 
mills  are  busy.  Book  and  writing  mills  also  report 
a  good  business.  It  is  reported  that  newsprint  is 
growing  scarcer  all  the  while,  and  that  an  advance 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  recent 
raises  in  wages  and  increasing  overhead  costs.  Coat- 
ing paper  plants,  wax  paper  plants,  toilet  and  tissue 
mills  are  all  very  active,  and  expect  to  continue  so 
right  through  the  summer. 

The  market  for  groundwood  is  getting  better  all 
the  while,  and  prices  are  now  considerably  firmer 
than  they  have  been  for  a  long  period.  Sulphite  pulp 
continues  in  steady  requisition.  There  is  still  a  vig- 
orous agitation,  on  the  part  of  the  pulp  men  especi- 
ally, to  secure  better  transportation  facilities  so  far 
as  meeting  the  foreign  demand  is  concerned.  A  depu- 
tation recently  waited  upon  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
Minister  of  Marine,  in  connection  with  the  difficulty 
being  experienced,  and  the  members  were  told  that 
the  Government  could  not  afford  any  immediate  re- 
lief. The  Minister  stated  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment could  not  influence  the  British  Government  to 


relax  the  restrictions,  which  it  has  placed  upon  all 
tonnage  under  British  charter.  Mr.  Ballantyne  point- 
ed out  that  by  the  end  of  1919  the  Government  would 
own  and  operate  twenty  ships,  and  that  by  the  close 
of  1920  fifty  would  be  available. 

Provincial  Charter  Required. 

Another  interesting  matter  to  pulp  and  paper  firms 
is  whether'a  company  operating  under  a  federal  char- 
ter can  be  required  by  law  to  take  out  a  provincial 
charter.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  just 
handed  down  a  judgment  on  this  long  drawai  out  ques- 
tion deciding  in  favor  of  the  provinces,  Mdiieh  means 
that  a  Dominion  company  can  be  compelled  to  bring 
itself  under  a  provincial  companies  act  as  a  condition 
of  carrying  on  business  in  the  provinces.  The  effect 
of  the  decision  appears  to  be  to  make  a  Dominion 
charter  valueless  for  practical  purposes  in  those  pro- 
vinces which  require  such  companies  to  take  out  a 
provincial  license.  The  decision  would  appear  to  ap- 
ply to  all  classes  of  companies.  The  provinces  requir- 
ing provincial  licensing  are  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, British  Columbia  and  New  Brunswick. 

There  has  been  only  one  change  in  paper  prices  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  that  is  an  advance  of  half  a 
cent  on  drug  wrap,  which  is  now  selling  at  nine  cents 
instead  of  eight  and  a  half ;  snow  white  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  nine  and  a  half  cents  to  ten  cents. 

It  Jis  interesting  to  record  that  extensions  are  go- 
ing on  in  a  number  of  mills,  and  that  one  coating 
paper  company  is  extending  its  plant,  Avhile  an  addi- 
tion is  being  built  to  the  sulphite  mill  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  the  Soo,  and  a  new  roof 
placed  on  the  machine  room.  At  Espanola,  the  com- 
pany are  erecting  a  number  of  new  houses  for  their 
employees,  while  tw^o  new  schools  are  being  put  up 
and  an  extension  is  being  made  to  the  machine  room 
for  the  installation  of  another  paper  machine,  Avhich 
will  considerably  increase  the  output  of  newsprint. 

Paper  companies  in  Canada  importing  Bristol 
board,  w^ho  have  in  the  past  imported  stock  with  the 
grain  running  the  short  way  of  the  sheet,  have  been 
notified  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
makers  to  make  th"  stock  with  the  grain  running  th'^ 
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long  way  of  the  sheet.  Customers  have  been  asked 
if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  them  if  stock  with  grain 
running  the  long  way,  is  on  hand  to  ship  same  in- 
stead of  stock  with  grain  the  short  way. 

The  new  trade-mark  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association  is  now  becoming  quite  well  known, 
and  members  of  the  Association  have  been  asked  to 
see  that  letterheads  are  printed  or  embossed  with 
the  insignia,  as  well  as  invoices  and  other  literature 
going  to  the  public.  Firms  are  also  urged  to  have  the 
design  on  all  thier  labels,  and  on  every  package  and 
every  roll  of  paper  that  leaves  the  mill.  It  is  distinct- 
ly a  Canadian  device,  and  may  be  used  on  all  pack- 
ages of  pulp  and  paper. 

Reports  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  presented 
during  the  past  few  days  show  satisfactory  earnings 
and  business  in  all  spheres  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
arena  is  now  steady.  Practically  every  branch  is  on 
a  normal  basis,  and  there  has  been  a  revival  of  de- 
mand in  every  line.  The  question  of  future  prices  is  a 
live  one,  and  a  number  of  advances  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  according  to  re- 
ports. 

The  Montreal  Envelope  Co.,  4  St.  Antoine  St.,  Mont- 
real, are  doing  some  clever  advertising  in  the  press, 
calling  attention  to  the  fine  quality  of  their  work, 
either  printed  or  plain,  and  stating  they  are  specializ- 
ing in  time  saving  window  envelopes.  The  company's 
publicity  is  effective  and  educative  in  that  it  draws 
the  attention  of  business  men  to  the  wisdom  and  de- 
sirability of  using  good  envelopes,  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  good  business  and  favorably  influences 
the  mind  of  the  buyer.  An  attractive  envelope  creates 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  receiver,  whereas  the 
cheap,  flimsy  sort,  often  find  their  way  into  the  waste 
paper  basket  withoixt  being  opened.  The  company  in 
question  is  setting  a  splendid  example  to  many  manu- 
facturers of  stationery  who  are  endeavoring  to  get 
their  customers  to  make  use  of  quality  goods,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  and  the  necessity  character  of 
material  is  felt.  The  propaganda  campaign  is  right 
in  line  with  that  in  augurated  some  time  ago  by  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  sent  out 
to  printers,  wholesale  papers,  dealers  and  others  for 
wide  distribution  to  patrons  a  well  worded  and 
forceful  leaflet  headed:  "Why  send  your  goods  to 
market  dressed  like  a  slouch?" 

Piilp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $28.00  to  $30.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $65.00  to  $70.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  85.00  to  $87.00 

Sulphite  bleached  $110.00  to  $115.00 

Sulphate  $80.00  to  $85.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  12. — From  all  directions  reports 
have  been  received  this  week  telling  of  increasincr 
activity  and  firmness  in  every  branch  of  the  paper 
industry.  Demand  from  consuming  sources  shoAvs 
no  abatement,  and  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
kept  busily  engaged  in  filling  the  wants  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Mills  in  the  great  maiority  of  cases  are  sold 
so  far  ahead  that  they  are  now  either  withdraAving 
entirely  from  the  mai'ket  or  else  are  refusing  to  outer 
into  further  engaerements  unless  buvers  are  satisfied 
to  let  prices  and  deliveries  remain  onen  Questions  un- 
til they  are  in  a  position  to  specifv  dates  for  ship- 
ments and  what  shall  be  paid  for  the  goods.  Almost 
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every  day  reports  are  heard  regarding  the  withdrawal  * 
of  this  or  that  mill  from  the  market.  Some  manufac- 
turers, particularly  those  making  newsprint  and  book 
papers,  are  said  to  have  their  entire  output  for  the  tc 
mainder  of  the  year  contracted  for,  and  naturally 
such  advices  are  creating  concern  among  consumers 
and  jobbers  and  causing  them  to  exert  greater  ef- 
forts to  cover  their  probable  forward  requirements 

Every  factor  in  the  market  appears  to  lend  weight 
to  the  opinion  generally  held  by  traders  that  demanfl 
is  going  to  continue  brisk  for  some  months  to  come, 
and  that  prices  are  de.stined  to  go  higher.  Raw  ma- 
terial of  practically  every  description  is  mounting 
in  cost  and,  in  most  instances,  there  are  no  percep- 
tible indications  that  any  kind  of  papermaking  mater- 
ial is  going  to  be  cheaper  in  the  near  future.  Added 
to  this  is  the  question  of  labor.  Paper  manufactur- 
ers are  now  paying  higher  wages  to  their  employees 
than  ever  before,  and,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some 
students  of  economic  conditions,  there  seems  scant 
likelihood  that  the  wage  scale  in  the  paper  industry' 
or  in  other  industries  will  undergo  reduction  for  a 
long  time.  Rather,  the  wind  appears  to  be  blowing 
in  just  the  opposite  direction,  and  many  who  base 
their  opinion  on  existing  facts  instead  of  on  theories 
predict  that  labor  will  become  even  costlier. 

Consumers  of  paper,  evidently  believing  that 
prices  on  paper  as  well  as  on  all  other  commodities 
are  on  high  levels  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period, 
are  con.sequently  placing  orders  with  almost  careless 
freedom,  their  policy  in  this  respect  presumably  be- 
ing prompted  by  fear  that  if  they  permit  their  re- 
quirements to  go  unfilled  that  Avhen  they  ultimately 
are  in  need  of  paper  they  will  not  be  able  to  secure 
necessary  supplies.  Jobbers  likewise  are  stocking  up  , 
with  apparent  disregard  to  prevailing  prices.  This  in  j 
itself  is  a  bullish  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
prices.  With  jobbers  and  dealers  having  high-priced 
stocks  of  paper  on  hand,  even  though  demand  should 
ease  off,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  man  in 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  user  of  paper  to  I 
prevent  any  serious  reaction  in  prices.  I 

Newsprint  is  moving  in  a  steady  way,  and  at  firm 
prices.  The  majority  of  mills  have  about  all  they  can 
attend  to  in  supplying  contract  customers,  with  the 
result  that  buyers  in  the  open  market  are  experienc- 
ing no  little  trouble  in  filling  their  wants.  Book 
papers  are  strong  and  in  active  demand.  Some  manu- 
facturers, having  contracted  for  their  production  for 
.several  months  ahead,  have  retired  from  the  market 
for  a  time,  and  spot  purchasers  are  compelled  to  seek 
the  paper  desired  rather  than  the  paper  seeking  a 
buyer.  Tissues  are  quotably  firm  and  are  sought  in 
increasing  volume,  while  wrappings  are  moving  in 
good  tonnage  and  at  steady  quotations. 

The  board  market  has  strengthened,  and  $40  per  i 
ton  is  about  the  lowest  figure  quoted  now  on  plain  | 
chip  board,  whereas  most  producers  are  insistent  on 
higher  prices.    Boxmakers  are  coming  in  the  market 
to  cover  their  fall  requirements,  and  mills  are  there- 
fore experiencing  a  much  better  demand.  i 

GROUNDWOOD.  —  The  groundwood  market  dis- 
plays a  stronger  undertone  than  has  been  evident  in 
some  months.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  demand 
has  gradually  expanded  until  noAv  mills  are  shipping 
virluallv  their  entir:^  output  about  as  soon  as  it  he 
comes  available.  IMany  grinders  still  have  surplu.-; 
stocks,  accumulated  some  time  ago,  on  hand,  but  they 
are  carefully  conserving  these  supplies  as  a  reserve 
to  tide  them  over  the  dry  season,  so  that,  for  the  pres- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  Export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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ent,  they  cut  little  or  no  figure  iti  the-  market.  Quota- 
tions range  from  $28  to  $:W  per  ton  at  the  producing 
plant  in  the  Ea.st,  and  reports  are  heard  of  sellers 
asking  beyond  $30  in  some  cases. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  market  situation  in  chein- 
ieal  wood  pulp  remains  firm,  but  without  especial 
feature.  Demand  is  of  moderately  broad  proportions 
and  domestic  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  occasioned 
no  trouble  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  bulk  of 
their  pulp,  notwithstanding  the  policy"  of  con.sumers 
in  limiting  tlieir  orders  to  amounts  for  which  they 
have  immediate  need.  Producers  seem  equally  as  un- 
willing to  enter  into  long-term  engagements  as  are 
buyers,  so  that  this  phase  of  the  situation  has  no 
worth,  while  influence  on  values  because  manufac- 
turers are  not  pressing  buyers  to  broaden  their  op- 
erations. Foreign  pulp  is  being  absorbed  in  fairly 
large  amounts,  and  there  is  little  question  that  more 
business  is  passing  in  Scandinavian  fibre  than  at  any 
time  since  prior  to  the  war.  Prices  on  the  other  side 
are  now  nearer  to  a  parity  with  those  ruling  on  do- 
mestic pulps,  which,  of  course,  makes  for  increased 
activity  in  trading. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  is  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. Business  in  the  low  grades  as  consumed  by  roof- 
ing felt  mills  has  approximated  proportions  this  week 
bordering  on  a  boom,  and  prices  have  advanced  sharp- 
ly under  the  increased  movement  of  supplies  into  con- 
suming channels.  No.  1  roofing  rasrs  have  been  sold 
at  as  high  as  3.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
predictions  are  now  being  made  by  dealers  that  a 
$70-per-ton  market  will  be  reached  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  Packers  and  dealers  are  booking  orders 
with  caution,  claiming  that  never  before  have  they 
encountered  so  much  difficultv  in  replacing  the  stock 
sold.  While  much  of  the  talk  concerning  a  shortage 
of  rasrs  can  be  discounted,  it  nevertheless  repiains 
true  that  collections  all  over  the  country  have  been 
lighter  this  spring  than  in  many  years,  and  unless 
larger  amounts  of  material  are  soon  forthcoming  from 
abroad,  there  seems  no  way  of  halting  the  upward 
movement  of  prices.  Thirds  and  blues  continue  to  be 
freelv  soueht  at  4.25  to  4.75  cents  a  nound  New  York, 
dppendinrr  on  the  packing,  and  white  rasrs  are  mov- 
insr  steadilv  toward  mills  at  a  price  basis  of  around  7 
cpnts  for  No.  1  rppacked  whites.  Stockings  are  firm- 
Iv  ouotpd  at  3.75  to  4.00  cents  Npw  York,  and  npw 
white  shirt  cuttings  of  No.  1  quality  at  14,00  to  14.50 
cents. 


PAPER  STOCK. — Trading  in  old  papers  has  been 
fairly  lively  during  the  current  week,  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained  with  slight  advancement  recorded 
in  several  grades.  Tlie  steady  call  for  soft  white 
shavings  from  mills  has  run  prices  up  to  a  minimum 
of  3.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No,  1 
pactking,  while  kraft  paper  is  quoted  at  higher  levek 
of  2.40  to  2.50  cents  New  York.  Hooks  and  maga- 
zines rule  quotably  steady,  although  demand  from 
manufacturers  have  been  devoid  of  the  snap  that  was 
in  evidence  a  short  while  ago.  The  market  has  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  books,  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  values  will  be  maintained  until  more  stock  ac- 
cumulates Folded  news  is  selling  at  65  to  70  cents 
per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  pa- 
per at  55  to  60  cents. 

P.AGGING  AND  ROPE.— Quotations  on  scrap  bag- 
ging are  higher,  dealers  now  being  insistent  on  at 
least  2.60  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  packing  at  the 
point  of  shipment.  Gunny  is  also  a  bit  firmer  in 
price,  sales  being  reported  at  3.25  cents  New  York. 
Roofing  bagging  is  easily  the  stror>gest  item  in  the 
market,  and  specification  packing  is  freely  fetching 
2.40  to  2.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  in  sales  to  con- 
sumers. Old  rope  is  steady  at  a  quotational  range  of 
5.50  to  5.75  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  Manila 
rope. 


JAPS  EXPORT  CANADIAN  PULP. 

Paper  making  in  .lai)an  is  confined  principally  to 
the  lower  grades.  The  high-grade  paper  such  as  art 
paper,  bonds,  and  ledger  paper,  as  well  as  special 
lines  are  not  manufactured  to  any  great  extent. 

The  following  figures  show  countries  to  which  pa- 
per is  exported  by  Japan: 


Yen,  1918. 

Yen,  1916 

China  

9,575,972 

4,687,426 

Kwantung  Province  .  . 

.  2,972,503 

1,333.103 

Hong  Kong  

2,039,982 

723.130 

602.557 

Straits  Settlements  .  . 

.  .  1.077.765 

163,675 

Asiatic  Russia   

914.303 

1,086.119 

Great  Britain  

204.802 

220.768 

United  States  

529,482 

.316..589 

Australia  

1.025,552 

216  280 

Other  Countries   .  .  . 

.  .  6,261.806 

434.391 

Last  year  about  75  per  cent  of  the  paper  pulp  im- 
ported by  Japan  was  supplied  by  Canada ;  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was  re-exported  in 
the  form  of  paper. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 
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Loading  coal  into  truck  with 
a  Scoop  Conveyor  saves  labor 
and  permits  of  more  deliveries 
per  day.  -The  Scoop  on  the 
feeding  end  of  the  machine 
can  be  pushed  or  buried  right 
into  the  coal  pile  making  it 
possible  to  simply  scrape  the 
coal  onto  the  carrying  belt,  in- 
stead of  lifting  it  up  by 
shovelfuls  into  the  feeding 
hoppers  fitted  to  ordinary 
conveyors. 
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Unloadmg  coal  from  hopper 
bottom  cars  with  a  Scoop  Con- 
veyor saves  the  construction 
of  a  track  hopper  or  pit.  To 
unload  a  car  the  scoop  end  of 
the  machine  is  pushed  under 
the  hopper  doors  and  the  ma- 
terial is  carriec  away  by  the 
belt  as  fast  as  It  flows 
through.  Cars  can  thus  be  un- 
loaded quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  at  any 
point  along  the  track. 


The  Scoop  Conveyor  is  an  original,  distinctive 
and  serviceable  labor-saving  machine  for  storing, 
reclaiming  and  transferring  material,  for  loading 
and  unloading  cars,  trucks  and  wagons. 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO   12  MEN 

and  keeps  equipment  moving.  Eliminates  much 
shovel  and  wheelbarrow  work.  Enables  men  to  work 
faster  and  easier.  Does  three  to  five  days  work 
in  one. 


Our  1919  model,  the  result  of  experience,  stand- 
ardization and  quantity  production  embodies  life- 
prolonging  and  service-giving  improvements.  Made 
in  six  different  sizes.  Prices  from  $390  to  $770. 
Complete,  with  Electric  Motor  or  Gasoline  Engine. 

OVER  1,000  USERS 

and  about  one-half  of  our  sales  are  "repeat  orders. 

Illustrated  literature  showing  the  wide  range  of 
application  of  the  Scoop  Conveyor  mailed  upon 
request. 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., 


PASSAIC,  N.J. 
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six  miles  east.  Until  he  came  within  eight  miles  of  the 
river  there  was  nothing  l)ut  a  wilderness  of  burnt  tree.s. 
Among  these  trefs  up  to  about  ten  miles  from  Matheson 
were  the  little  homes  of  the  settlers,  in  some  cass  quite 
close  together,  but  none  far  from  the  burnt  timber,  get- 
ting drier  year  by  year,  and  with  each  year's  added 
undergrowth  to  make  it  more  dangerous.  When  the 
great  fire  of  1916  oecurred  it  was  in  this  district  that 
had  been  proviou.sly  burned  over,  that  the  flames  raged 
most  fiercely  and  where  most  of  the  lives  were  lost — in 
all  about  three  hundred.  He  stated  that  much  of  the 
timber,  being  only  blackened  outside,  was  still  valuable 
as  pulp  wood,  and  many  thousands  of  cords  in  the  past 
three  years  have  been  cut  and  sold  at  good  prices,  thus 
making  a  good  living  for  the  settlers. 

Mr.  Henderson  told  of  how  the  early  frosts  prove 
fatal  to  most  field  crops  and  remarked  that  in  view  of 
the  history  of  the  past  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  no  great  rush  of  settlers  in  certain  districts.  The 
one  sure  crop — until  the  fire  comes — is  the  pulpwood, 
and  consequently  settlers  will  not  take  up  the  lots  in  the 
bush  with  all  the  risks  entailed  by  living  there.  They 
go  on  the  fine  cleared  lands  that  the  fire  has  already 
travelled  over. 


BROMPTON  DOING  WELL. 

Largely  because  of  their  ability  to  use  their  own 
pulp  in  their  own  paper  mills,  and  because  of  the  di- 
versity of  their  production.  Lumber  figured  to  the 
extent  of  12,000,000  feet  in  the  output  of  the  com- 
pany. For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  net  earnings  are  nearly  twice  the  common 
stock  dividends.  The  new  machine  will  add  17,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year  to  the  source  of  income. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 

GimCE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 

BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 

NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 

GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 

Batavia  J 

Singapore  M 

Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 

BUILDING  HOMES  TO  BURN  UP. 

The  recent  serious  fires  in  Northern  Otitai'io,  when 
the  homes  of  several  settlers  were  destroyed  and  i  hrlo- 
caust  similar  to  that  of  1916,  prevented  only  by  the 
timely  fall  of  heavy  rains,  is  causing  much  discission 
in  lumbering,  papermaking  and  government  circles. 
There  is  no  man  who  understands  conditions  in  the 
North  better  than  Mr.  William  Henderson,  of  Toronto, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Shantymen's  Christian  Association  and  has  carried  on 
the  work  of  the  organization  in  all  the  lumber,  logging 
and  pulpwood  camps  in  that  part  of  Ontario. 

Speaking  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  he  stated 
that  the  character  of  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  only  frame  shacks,  has  much  to 
do  with  inviting  the  fire  fiend  and  that  it  is  simply 
folly  to  think  that  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  any  number 
of  fire  wardens  can  prevent  the  spread  of  the  flames. 
Mr.  Henderson  declared  that  unless  the  slash  was  burn- 
ed every  winter  and  wide  clearings  made  around  the 
various  homes,  settlers  in  the  forest  would  be  in  con- 
stant peril.  He  added  that  in  certain  districts  that  are 
open  for  homesteading  the  chief  inducement  to  take  up 
land  is  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  cutting  and  selling 
the  pulpwood  on  it,  and  this  brings  in  the  French-Can- 
adians by  the  hundreds.  They  are  good  bushraen  and 
do  well  as  long  as  the  wood  lasts,  but  have  not  much 
idea  of  real  farming,  so  that  hot  summer  weather  finds 
them  away  from  home  working  in  some  saw  mill  or  con- 
struction camp  while  the  wife  and  children  live  by 
themselves  among  the  stumps. 

Mr.  Henderson  asserted  that  he  walked  one  day  from 
Matheson  to  a  camp  on  the  Abitibi  river  some  twenty- 
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Spceiallce  In 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  18M 


S92  PULP   AND  PA 

BATES  &  BATES  OPEN  TORONTO  OFFICE. 

The  openiiif?  of  a  Toronto  office  S-K)  Wcllin^rtoii 
Street  East  is  aniiounccd  hy  Messrs.  P>ates  &  Bates, 
sales  apents  of  Bates  Felts.  They  now  have  a  eoDsider- 
ably  increased  i)roduction  of  felts  to  handle  and  with 
tlie  increased  demand  consider  this  step  nece.ssary  to 
handle  the  Ontario  and  Western  business  efficiently. 

Bates  &  Bates  are  represented  in  British  Cohimbia  by 
Messrs.  lirake,  Creedon  &  C'oinpany,  of  Vaneonver,  and 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Barnwell,  of 
Pictoii.  The  or<;anization  is  a  live  one,  and  spares  no 
exj)ense  or  effort  to  <>ive  the  paper  industry  every  pos- 
sible eneovirafiement  to  use  their  lines,  and  especially 
endeavour  to  sell  satisfactory  service. 


WHALEN  COMPANY  EXPANDING. 

As  was  intimated  a  few  days  ag'o  when  announce- 
ment was  made  of  stron;;'  additions  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Whalen  Puli)  aiul  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
new  financinj?  for  the  British  Columbia  pulp  and  paper 
enterprise  was  at  that  time  in  process  of  neootiation. 

It  is  understood  that  Royal  Securities  Corporation, 
Limited,  and  Peabody,  Houf,ditelino'  &  Co.,  of  Chicafro, 
have  underwritten  approximately  $l,r)00,000  of  fi^r 
First  Mortgage  arid  Refunding  Mortgage  Serial  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  Whalen  Company.  The  Bonds  mature 
serially  from  1921  to  19.34  and  are  secured  by  specific 
mortgage  on  the  plants  and  properties  of  the  Whalen 
Company  exceeding  in  value  11^15,400,000,  more  than 
four  times  the  total  $3,500,000  bonds  outstanding,  in- 
cluding the  new  issue.  The  purpose  of  the  financing  is 
to  provide  for  the  refunding  of  large  expenditures 
made  by  the  company  during  the  past  few  years  on  its 
three  mills,  and  to  provide  approximately  $1,200,000 
of  working  capital  for  the  profitable  expansion,  under 
the  energetic  management  of  Sir  George  Bury,  of  its 
rapidly  growing  export  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper 
business  with  the  American  Middle  West,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Japan  and  the  Orient. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Whalen  Company 
with  its  production  of  54,000  tons  per  annum  from 
three  operating  mills  ranks  as  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer in  Canada  of  high'  grade  sulphite. 


STANDARD  APRON  CONVEYORS. 

We  have  just  received  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.'s  copy 
of  new  catalog  No.  258  on  Standard  Apron  Convey- 
ers, w^hich  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to  the  trade. 

This  catalog  contains  75  pages,  devoted  to  installa- 
tions showing  Standard  Steel  and  Wood  Apron  Con- 
veyers in  service  in  various  industries,  specifications, 
general  dimensions  and  other  important  data  of  vital 
interest  to  the  purchaser. 

These  conveyers,  both  of  steel  and  wood  flights, 
are  so  arranged  in  this  book  that  not  only  the  engin- 
eer, but  the  layman,  who  is  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
with  conveying  machinery,  can  easily  select  a  eoii- 
veyer  which  will  completely  meet  his  requireracnts. 

There  are  no  confiising  tables  to  contend  with.  There 
are  some  important  notes  to  aid  the  purchaser  in  se- 
lecting a  conveyer. 

This  catalog  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  the 
pureha.ser  as  he  will  save  the  time  and  expense  here- 
tofore required  in  making  drawings  and  layouts  for 
hi?  own  particular  needs. 

Why  didn't  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  build  their 
paper  mill  in  IMinnesota? 
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ECHOES  OF  DOMINION  DAY. 

Irixpiois  I'hIIn  is  a  winner "s  town.  A  delegation  of  | 
athletes  and  others  went  to  the  celebration  at  New  Li»-  j 
keard  and  nearly  cleaned  the  slate.    The  band  won  the 
$100.00  prize, t  he  fire  department  came  away  with  the  i 
large  silver  cu|)  donated  for  the  ladder  race  and  also 
took  away  with  them  the  third  for  the  hose  and  reel 
race. 

The  baseball  team,  composed  entirely  of  Iroquois 
Falls  bona  fide  residents  and  employees  of  the  Abitibi, 
won  from  a  team  composed  of  the  pick  of  several  muni- 
cipalities. Before  the  prize  allotted  for  the  team  win- 
ning the  baseball  games  is  settled  upon  a  game  is  neces- 
.sary  with  Timmins. 

At  Grand 'Mere. 

(irand  ^Mere  combined  the  i-dehration  of  Dominion 
Day  with  a  rousing  welcome  to  t!ie  returned  soldiers  of 
the  Laurentian  town  and  a  touching  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  cause.  A  .special  16-page  i.s- 
sue  of  Le  Digesteur  commemorates  the  big  event.  It  is 
])rinted  on  magazine  stock  and  carries  four  column.s  to 
the  page,,  two  in  French  and  two  in  English.  A  li.st 
gives  the  names  of  the  24  men  who  died  in  khaki,  the  234 
who  enlisted  from  Grand  Mere,  and  the  eleven  who  won 
military  decorations.  It  would  take  a  lot  of  space  to 
tell  all  about  the  parade,  of  which  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent pictures,  and  the  recent  marriage  of  Mr.  Ell- 
wood  Wilson's  daughter,  Caroline,  to  Mr.  Earle  Spaf- 
ford,  of  which  there  is  also  an  excellent  picture,  and  a 
lot  of  other  interesting  things  and  other  interesting 
l)ictures.  There  are  two  pages  crowded  with  accounts 
of  the  sports.  The  editor  saw  an  entry  for  one  contest. 
It  was  written  on  a  small  piece  of  cardboard,  and  read. 
"Boy  for  the  pie.  Under  12.''  Unfortunately  there 
were  only  12  pieces  for  35  contestants,  so  the  gore  was 
limited  as  to  distribution.  Some  very  creditable  per- 
formances are  recorded  for  the  various  athletic  events. 


U.  S.  JUDGES  SIT  AGAIN. 

The  Circuit  Judges  of  New  York,  who  sat  as  arbi- 
trators in  the  case  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  against  newsprint  manufactur- 
ers in  the  appeal  from  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  have  granted  an  application 
for  new  hearing  asked  for  by  the  piiblishers  to  re- 
view- the  supplemental  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  Oct.  18,  1918,  and  prices  established 
thereby  which  the  publishers  claim  are  iinjust  an^ 
unreasonable.  The  judges  have  set  October  6,  1919, 
as  the  date  on  which  they  will  listen  to  arguments  on 
the  application. 


AN  IMITATION. 

"We  Welcome  Fair  Competition"'  is  the  title  of 
a  circular  just  issued  by  the  Portable  ^Machinery  Co.. 
Passaic,  N.J..  manufacturers  of  the  Scoop  Conveyor.  It 
briefly  describes  how  one  concern  has  copied  and  is 
trying  to  market  an  imitation  of  the  Scoop  Conveyor 
As  there  is  suit  now  pending  for  infringement  of 
rights,  the  circular  warns  possible  customers  of  port- 
able conveyors  against  purchasing  the  imitation. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 

ENGINEERS 

49  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK 

Designs  and  Con^rudion. 

Power  Plants  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Hydroeledtric  and  Steam  Power  Plants, 
Transmission  Syftems,  Indu^rial  Plants, 
"Reports.  Appraisals. 


ENGINEERING 
Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hydraulic  Developments, 
Power  Plants,  Reports,  Consultation. 

J,  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 
71  Bay  St.,  Toronto.      Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL,     Old  Town,  Maine 


E.  R.  BARKER,  Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Blectrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite  Mills,  Bleaching 
Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda 
Plants.    Recovery  of  By-Products. 

79  MILK  ST.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


160  B8sy=St^Torotito . 

SPECIALISTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Consult  Us  on  Your  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Problems. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Can.  S.C.E. 

Consulting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  Developments. 
LANGDON  BUILDING, 
309  Broadway  New  York  City. 


STEBBINS   ENGINEERING  & 
MANUFACTURING,  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  -  NEW  YORK 
Special  Sulphite  Mill  Equipping 

Agents  for  the  Heiskanen 
Pulp   Bleaching  Apparatus. 


G.  D.  JENSSEN  &  COMPANY, 

200  FIFTH   AVE..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and  construction  of  old 
and  new  mills 

Thorne  Reclaiming  System.      Vacuum  Systems  Cooking 
Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants  Tower  Systems. 


KENNETH    L.  WARREN 

Mem    Am.  Soc.  M.E.  i' 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER  P 
Water  Storage     -     Power  Development 
Expertise     -    Reports     -  Estimations 
FRASERVILLE  -  -  QUEBEC 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 

PAPER    MILL   ARCHITECT  \, 
AND  ENGINEER 

208    N.    LARAMIE  AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


T 


L  STOCK  &  ITIIL  CO. 


Paper  Mills: — Communicate  with  us  before  disposing  of 
discarded  Woolen  Felts  and  Dryer  Canvas. 

TORONTO,  Can. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 
200  Fifth  Avenue         -         New  York  City 

MEMBER  AM.  SOC    C  ffl.  ; 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 

PAFUB.  FTTIiF  AITD  FXBBS  Mm.S 

WATEB   FOWEB  DEVEliOPMriTT 


h:vi>baiti.ic  STBTTCTXTBES 


STEAM  I>£AXTTS 
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Successful  Barking  Drums 

—have  been  brought  down  to  date  by  constant 
improvement,  refinement,  and  the  incorporation  of 
new  advantages  which  wide  experience  divulges. 

Countless  improvements  have  been  built  into  our 

equipment  in  the  last  few  years.    The  "U"  bar  was  an 
achievement.    Buy  1919  equipment. 

Made  in  Canada, 

Canadian  BARiiiNG  Drum  Company,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  COAL  BILL 


Is  a  Necessity    and  a  Patriotic  Duty 

THIS  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  A 

Jones  Underfeed 
Stoker 

It  will  not  only  take  care  of  all  the  refuse  In 
your  mill  and  save  in  disposing  of  your  waste,  but 
with  it  you  may  at  once  change  over  without  dropping 
the  steam  pressure  and  burn  coal  alone  MORE 
FFFICIENTLY  THAN  COAL  CAN  BE  BURNED 
BY  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OF  FIRING. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CANADIAN  USERS: 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  P.Q. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co..  Limited.  Sault  Sle.  Mnr>. 
Ont. 

Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited.   Iroquois  Tails, 
Ont. 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Fort  r'r::nccs.  Ont. 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quat.sino,  B.C. 


JONES  UNDERFEED  STOKER  CO.,  LIMITED 

37-14  BRITAIN  STREET         -         -         TORONTO,  ONT 
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STRAIT 
STANDARD 
RAILWAY 
SCALES 


Automatic--THE  KRON  SCALE-Springless 

Constructed  of  metal  and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  weigli- 
ing  problems. 

A  machine  years  in  advance  of  all  other  scales. 

Unknown  leaks  are  the  bugbear  of  every  business.  You  cut  every 
comer  and  save  in  a  great  many  ways — you  are  watchful  both  in  office 
and  mill,  yet  you  are  losing  in  your  shipping  and  receiving  depart- 
ments— and  either  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  or  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  it. 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES  AND  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS 

CANADIAN    KRON    SCALE  CO. 

10  Cathcart  Street,    MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

STUBBING  LIFT  TRUCKS 


CAST  IRON  SCREWED  FITTINGS 


STANDARD  WEIGHT 


EXTRA  HEAVY 


All  sizes  i '  to  6"  inclusive 


f 


Straight 
ELBOW 


Straight 
TEE 


Straight 
ELBOW 


Straight 
TEE 


These  fittings  are  of  good  design  and  weight 
and  are  suitable  for  steam  working  pressures 
up  to  125  pounds  or  water  working  pressures 
to  175  pounds. 


250  pounds  working  pressures. 


Estb.  1834  T.  McAvity  &  Soes,  Ltd,.  St.,  John,  N.B.  inc.  1907 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


LONDON  (England) 


TORONTO 

Harvard  Turnbull  &  Co. 
207  Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments^ 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  eausticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  and  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

[MONTREAL  OFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKS  BLDC. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY  -  MONTREAL 
^3^^^     Manufacturers  of  M^^j^ 

I  FOURDRINIER  | 
1  WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market   ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


iThe  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

H  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Whitehall  Bldg.,    17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


^  m 


BRANCH  OFPICBS  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

m  £-s  m 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


STEEL  STORAGE  TANKS 


Diam.  lOO'-O".  Height  4S'-0". 


Pulp  Tanks      -      Oil  Tanks 

Acid  Tanks 
Elevated  Steel  Water  Tanks 


CANADIAN  CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 


54Z.es  offices 
Bridgeburg,  Onl.  136  Janet  St 
Chicago,  III.  2117  Old  Colony  BIdg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  3134  Hudson  Terminal  BIdg. 


BRIDGEBURG,  ONT. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiactunng  Industry 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited.  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie.  Eastern  Manager. 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  'j  rade  Building,  Montreal. 
Phone  Main  2662. 

H  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office.  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 

F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 

507  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  8*otion  of  th«  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Auociation. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON.  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  at 

practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire.  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Postage 
Extra.    Single  copies,  16  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  In  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  c'ays  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Avoid  Delays  in  Getting 
Your  Electrical  Equipment 

Anything  in  your  electrical  specifications — anything  in  equip- 
ment from  a  dynamo  or  generator  down,  to  the  smallest  lamp — 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply.  Save  the  time  and  worry  that 
ordinarily  comes  in  ordering  these  goods  by  laying  your  needs 
})efore  us. 

Glance  at  the  list  below  and  let  us  help  you  in  your  require- 
ments. 

GROUSE  HINDS  COMPANY— 

Condulets,  Safety  Panels, 
Cabinets,  Locomotive  Condulets, 
Imperial  Projectors  and  Reflectors. 

CONDUITS  CO.,  LIMITED— 

Galvaduct  and  Loricated 
Conduit,  Couplings  and  Elbows, 

CAN.  LACO  PHILLIPS  COMPANY— 

Tungsten  and  Nitrogen  Lamps. 


DUNCAN  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  LIMITED— 

Electrical  Light  Wiring  Devices, 

DEVOE  ELECTRIC  SWITCH  COMPANY— 

Knife  Switches,  Panel  Boards, 
Formed  Steel  Boxes,  Switch  Boards. 

HARVEY  HUBBELL  COMPANY— 

Electric  Wiring  Devices, 

METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.— 

New  Code  Enclosed  Fuses  and  Cut-outs. 

TIDEMAN  ELECTRIC  MFG,  COMPANY— 

Bells  and  Buzzers. 

R.  E.  T.  PRINGLE— 

Knife  Fuse, 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

HALIFAX       ST.  JOHN,      QUEBEC,      MONTREAL,      OTTAWA,      TORONTO,  HAMILTON, 
WINDSOR,     WINNIPEG,     SASKATOON,     CALGARY,     VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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EDITORIAL 


ENGINEERS  AT  OTTAWA. 

One  of  the  happiest  memories  of  the  war,  one  of  the 
most  gratifying,  is  the  way  the  engineers  got  into  the 
game  and  put  organized  common-sense  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  This  was  done  in  such  an  effective 
manner  that  a  number  of  things  that  were  quite  im- 
possible (before  the  war)  were  accomplished  with  sat- 
isfaction and  success.  Engineers  have  a  way  of  doing 
a  lot  of  effective  thinking  which  leads  to  efficient  and 
energetic  action.  They  don't  talk  much,  as  a  rule,  but 
they  manage  to  saw  a  lot  of  wood. 
A  number  of  engineers  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada  in  the  last 
five  years  and  it  occurs  to  us  to  wonder  and  to  inquire 
why  it  is  that  they  are  only  called  in  under  stress  of 
unusual  circumstances.  How  much  better  for  the  coun- 
try if  the  men  at  the  top  could  see  the  advantage  of 
having  an  engineer  at  the  head  of  a  department  whose 
work  is  largely  of  an  engineering  nature.  It  would 
seem  almost  that  the  principal  qualification  is  to  be  a 
politician.  A  good  engineer  is  likely  to  fall  down  on 
this  specification.  He  is  too  busy  minding  his  own 
business  and  getting  results,  for  the  people  he  serves. 
That  last  may  be  true  also  of  politicians  who  serves 
other  than  the  people. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discredit  the  high-minded, 
cleanhanded  public  servants  at  our  capitals,  who  have 
done  their  best.  It  is  our  plea  that  the  big  engineers 
who  have  shown  their  willingness  and  capacity  for  serv- 
ing the  people  be  kept  at  it.  The  job  of  developing  our 
country  along  right  lines  is  bigger  now  than  it  ever 
was.  Construction  and  reconstruction  in  many  fields 
requires  an  engineer's  mind  to  direct  it  right.  Among 
these  we  might  mention  jjublic  works,  railroads,  mines 
and  forests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  the  engineers  into  the  Gov- 
ernment. Pick  them  for  ability,  not  servility. 


EDUCATION,  TECHNICAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 

During  tlie  last  few  days  the  newspapers  have  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  important  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Provincial  Premiers  when  they  gather 
in  Ottawa  in  September  will  be  the  matter  of  technical 
(•(lueation  and  the  distribution  and  application  of  the 
million  dollars  a  year  that  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  money  is  to  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  population  among  the  various  provinces  and 
to  be  used  solely  for  the  furtherance  of  opportunities  for 
technical  education  under  certain  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this 
important  movement.    It  was  the  lack  of  teachers  and 


accommodation  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  Fisher 
Bill  in  England  to  provide  for  a  gradual  development 
of  the  idea  instead  of  endeavouring  to  establish  a  com- 
plete working  technical  school  organization  without  the 
necessary  and  tedious  building  of  a  satisfactory  found- 
ation of  teachers  and  equipment. 

This  program  for  technical  education  throughout 
Canada  and  the  generous  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not,  however,  to  be  found  fault  with  for 
what  it  lacks  so  much  as  to  be  encouraged  and  develop- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  good  things  that  it  includes  and 
provides  for.  A  few  of  our  more  progressive  cities  and 
towns  have  already  made  an  effort  to  provide  technical 
education  for  their  young  people  as  far  as  their  means 
will  petmit  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  grant  will 
not  only  serve  to  establish  the  movement  already  start- 
ed more  firmly  on  its  feet,  but  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  similar  action  on  the  part  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  communities  whose  prosperity  will  always 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  its  people  to  make  things, 
and  whose  initiative  is  a  bit  weak.  The  knowledge  that 
he  can  actually  do  something  and  do  it  right  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  that  a  boy  can  have,  or  a  girl  either. 
This  suggests  the  very  great  need  of  including  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys  in  a  technical  education 
program.  It  is  hoped  that  in  adapting  educational 
opportunities  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  community 
the  organizers  will  not  overlook  the  positions  that  girls 
occupy  in  industry  and  the  positions  that  they  will 
soon  or  eventually  occupy  in  the  home  life,  which  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  other. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  unbalanced  education  and 
while  it  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as  the  lack  of  any 
educational  training  yet  its  possibility  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  especially  at  this  time  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  over-emphasize  the  technical,  the  material  and 
the  industrial.  Education  has  two  main  objects,  to 
train  the  student  to  make  a  living  and  to  prepare  him 
to  take  his  place  alongside  of  his  fellows  as  a  respon- 
sible citizen,  capable  and  ready  to  take  his  share  of  the 
burden  for  the  civic  and  social  organization  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  community,  province  and  nation. 
Technical  educational  advantages  are  proposed  primar- 
ily for  the  advantage  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  ac- 
quire a  college  or  university  education,  but  who  n(;e(^ 
in  a  concentrated  and  practical  form  such  training  as 
will  fit  them  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  take  their 
places  as  efficient  and  intelligent  wage  earners  in  the 
industrial  world. 

The  more  well-to-do,  whether  they  have  ambition  or 
not,  and  the  poor  man's  son  who  has  ambition  and 
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ability  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  limits  of  the  tech- 
nical school  or  the  common  school.  The  former,  per- 
haps for  social  reasons,  and  the  other,  unquesti6nably 
because  of  his  determination  to  succeed,  will  go  to  the 
collef?e  and  university  to  complete  their  educational 
training.  The  one  fully  as  much  as  the  other  needs 
more  than  a  technical  or  university  education.  Both 
need  to  know  the  economics  of  industry  and  enough 
social  anatomy  to  discover  whether  his  heart  is  in  the 
right,  place.  As  we  have  observed  the  curricula  of 
schools  and  colleges,  the  present  day  instruction  is  pain- 
fully lacking  in  any  apparent  intention  of  leading  the 
mind  of  the  student  in  such  lines  as  will  cause  him  to 
think  out  intelligently  and  sympathetically  his  relation 
and;  responsibility  to  his  community.  The  community 
may  be  his  schoolmates  and  neighbors,  his  teacher  and 
the  town  policeman  and  the  other  municipal  officers, 
it  may  be  his  family,  or  it  may  be  the  people  with  whom 
he  works  on.  Saturday  and  vacations,  and  later  on  about 
300  days  a  year,  and  it  may  and  should  extend  to  the 
consideration  of  his  relations  to  the  Provincial  and 
Federal  Government  and  even  beyond  that  into  the 
wide  world  of  industrial  and  political  connections. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  trite  remark  that  business  troubles 
as  well  as  others  start  with  misunderstandings.  This  is 
certainly,  true,  but  though  the  remark  is  often  repeated 
v/e  find  little  attempt  to  remove  the  chance  for  so  many 
misunderstandings  by  endeavouring  to  train  and  teach 
the  student  from  early  days  to  consider  his  relations 
to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  and  to  inspire 
him  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  conditions 
under  which  he  lives,  and  the  responsibility  for  co- 
operating and  doing  his  share  in  improving  the  condi- 
tions in  his  community. 

Realizing  that  work  along  this  line  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
both  politically  and  industrially  a  number  of  men  re- 
presenting such  business  and  technical  organizations  as 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  the  Canadian  Fisheries 
Association,  Canadian  Textile  Institute,  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  etc.,  met  in  Ottawa  about  a  year  ago 
and  appointed  a  small  committee  to  draw  up  some  de- 
finite suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
methods  along  these  lines.  It  was  the  good  fortune  as 
well  as  the  difficult  task  of  the  editor  to  represent  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  on  this  committee  and  to  act 
as  its  secretary.  After  long  and  careful  consideration 
the  following  memorial  was  finally  drawn  up.  This  has 
already  been  heartily  approved  by  a  number  of  im- 
portant organizations  and  it  has  been  laid  before  the 
membership  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  an 
expression  of  their  opinion.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived 
that  such  a  body  of  men  who  are  known  to  have  the 
best  interest  of  the  Dominion  at  heart  could  fail  to  ex- 
press their  approval  of  such  a  program  for  forwarding 
the  already  general  movement  toward  improving  the 


education  of  Canadian  youth.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
committee  to  organize  local  delegations  representing 
the  organizations  that  approve  this  memorial  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  in  person  to  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  various  provinces  and  to  the  proper 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  and  the  very  serious  and  immediate 
attention  to  it  is  warranted  by  the  swift  current  that  is 
now  flowing  in  the  direction  of  better  homes,  better 
schools,  better  citizenship  and  a  better  nation.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  things  and  keep  them  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Memorial. 
Sir, — A  committee  representing  the  Canadian  Mining 
In.stitute,  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Textile  Institute,  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  and  other  industrial,  educational  and 
technical  bodies  as  ennumerated  below  has  had  under 
consideration  for  a  year  the  pressing  necessity  for  im- 
provements in  the  education  of  Canadian  children  and 
youth  in  the  direction  of  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship and  the  general  upbuilding  of  character.  It  is 
doubtless  known  to  you  that  this  subject  is  under  earn- 
est discussion  throughout  Canada  by  various  organiza- 
tions ;  all  of  which  have  so  strongly  felt  the  need  for 
some  change  in  our  methods  of  education,  that  they 
have  passed  resolutions  asking  for  various  things  in- 
eluding  more  technical  education,  more  attention  to 
the  practical  needs  of  our  people,  a  better  training  for 
citizenship,  etc.  The  Committee  mentioned  above  has 
held  a  number  of  meetings  and  discussed  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  The  conclusions  reached  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows. 

1.  It  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  development  of 
a  Canadian  nationality  with  high  ideals,  and  efficient 
performance,  that  there  should  be  an  early  and  thor- 
ough training  for  citizenship  in  all  schools  throughout 
the  Dominion.  To  be  effective  this  training  must  be 
based  upon  the  ordinary  activities  and  occupations  of 
the  children  and  young  people.  The  success  of  this  me- 
thod is  well  shown  by  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Any 
attempt  to  teach  the  abstract  principles  of  citizenship 
and  moral  conduct  solely  through  text-books,  notes,  or 
lectures  is  sure  to  be  futile.  Children  do  not  under- 
stand the  abstract,  but  must  be  appealed  to  by  the  con- 
crete. Fair  play,  honest  dealing,  courage,  responsi- 
bility, co-operation,  seri-iee,  thoroughness  and  thrift 
can  be  inculcated  in  connection  with  games,  gardening, 
carpentering,  sewing,  and  other  practical  occupations, 
and  also  in  the  course  of  reading,  and  other  lessons  deal- 
ing with  subjects  in  which  children  are  interested. 

2.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  compul- 
sory education  should  be  universal  throughoiit  Canada 
up  to  the  age  of  14  years  at  least.  They  beg  to  point 
out  that  illiteracy  even  in  a  minor  degree  is  a  great 
handicap,  reducing  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
population,  and  tending  towards  the  kind  of  degener- 
acy of  which  there  are  now  painful  examples  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  provinces.  Illiteracy  is  a  danger  in  another 
respect.  It  prevents  that  education  of  the  people, 
which  would  be  invaluable  in  any  great  crisis  such  as 
that  at  present  exemplified  in  Russia.  The  masses  in 
Russia  cannot  be  reached  because  they  cannot  read.  It 
is  thus  impossible  to  influence  them  as  an  educated 
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populace  can  be  influenced.  They  are  an  easy  prey 
to  demagogues.  The  question  should  also  be  considered 
whether  some  form  of  continuation  education  should 
not  be  compulsory  for  a  further  period  of  two  or  more 
years. 

3.  The  best  system  is  bound  to  fail  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  themselves  may  be  undeveloped,  and  in- 
sufficiently educated  in  the  direction  required.  To  se- 
cure the  desired  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
teachers  larger  salaries  in  order  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  best  men  and  women  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  give  these 
teachers  a  better  kind  of  training  than  they  at  present 
receive.  This  implies  an  overhauling  of  the  various 
types  of  schools  for  training  teachers  and  incidentally 
paying  better  salaries  there. 

4.  Improvements  in  text-books  would  be  advisable 
to  make  them  interesting  and  more  closely  related  to 
the  natural  knowledge  and  the  ordinary  activities  and 
occupation  of  cliildren  and  parents.  This  would  open 
up  the  opportunities  for  character  building  and  for  the 
training  in  citizenship  referred  to  in  section  1.  There 
should  also  be  prepared  text-books  of  special  character 
such  as  those  lately  published  by  the  United  States 
Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  and  en- 
titled, "Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life." 
The  committee  feels  that  in  the  reading  and  other  books 
used  in  the  schools  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
selection  of  readings  and  examples  be  within  the  appre- 
hension of  the  pupils  and  that  they  include  subjects  of 
every  day  life. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  should  be  such  as 
to  interest  the  children  more  deeply  in  the  things 
around  them  and  to  give  them  clear  ideas  of  Canadian 
citizenship  and  its  responsibilities.  The  character  of 
the  illustrations  used  in  teaching'  should  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  activities  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  the  school  room  should  be  adapte'd  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  The  text-books  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  exhibits  of  manufactured  articles,  farm 
products,  etc.,  and  by  excursions  and  lessons  outside  of 
the  classroom.  Schools  should  be  provided  in  all  cases 
with  libraries,  selected  in  part  to  fit  the  occupations  of 
the  people  of  the  district. 

6.  The  rural  schools  present  special  problems.  Ow- 
ing to  scattered  settlements  in  many  parts  of  Canada 
it  is  very  difficult  to  organize  good  schools.  In  the  case 
of  settled  country  a  solution  may  be  found  in  consolid- 
ation of  small  inefficient  schools  on  well  known  plans, 
but  in  the  systematic  and  scientific  planning  of  new 
settlements  the  school  needs  of  the  community  should 
be  carefully  provided  for.  The  committee  has  also 
reached  the  conchasion  that  larger  school  units  are  ad- 
visable and  where  possible  the  municipality  should  be 
the  \mit  for  school  purposes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfuUj'  submitted  with  the  ur- 
gent request  that  this  matter  be  given  serious  atten- 
tion and  remedial  action  undertaken. 

Chairman  

Secretary   

Names  of  Representatives  of  Organiza- 
tions and  Industries. 

Grand  Mere  has  a  person  properly  addressed  as  0. 
Lord. 

"Winnipeg  is  still  "engaged"  with  the  municipal  pa- 
per mill  idea.  Wait  till  they  are  married  and  have 
lived  with  it  awhile. 


COBWEBS. 

The  last  issue  of  the  American  Forestry  is  a  special 
number  in.  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  Am- 
erican Forestry  Regiment.  On  reading  of  the  wonder- 
full  accomplishments  of  the  woodsmen  and  seeing  the 
photographs  of  their  activities  it  almost  makes  one  wish 
there  would  be  another  war  so  one  could  get  into  it. 


We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  Newspaper  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  that  London  recently  went 
into  hysterics  over  the  celebration  of  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Perhaps  that  doesn't  signify  anything 
to  Canada,  which  has  so  far  been  considered  a  part  of 
the  Empire,  but  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  great 
event  to  the  release  of  one  single  industry  from  the 
shackles  of  Orders-in-Couneil  and  bills  of  Parliament 
is  concerned,  must  be  considered  apart  from  the  Em- 
pire and  not  affected  by  anything  that  happened  in 
Versailles  or  London;    How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long? 

It  is  breaking  out  of  the  cocoon  that  gives  the  but- 
terfly the  strength  to  fly.  Buckling  down  to  this  work 
before  us,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  will  giye  us 
the  strength  to  meet  the  future.  .  •  •' 


From  the  statement  that  juvenile  crime  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  lack,  of  ,  playgrounds,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  build  the  town  about  the  child- 
ren's playground,  instead  of  the  city  hall  or  the  fac- 
tory. Honest  manhood  and  pure  vpomanhood  is  worth 
far  more  to  the  country  than  taxable  property. 

THE  NEW  EMPLOYEE. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  a  new  employee? 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  long  ago.  ,  Every  workman  here 
was  a  new  employee  once.  Didn't  everything  seem 
strange  to  you  at  that  time— the  plant— the  machinery 
— the  men?  Perhaps  there  was  one  man  in  the  De- 
partment who  greeted  you  with  a  smile  and  occasionally 
gave  you  a  "tip"  on  how  to  do  your  work  more  easily. 
At  noon  this  same  man  told  you  how  to  "check  out," 
and  showed  you  the  best  place  to  eat  your  lunch.  And 
at  night  he  showed  you  the  best  way  to  the  street. 

You  learned  to  like  this  man  and  to  look  to  him 
for  any  information  you  needed  about  you  work.'  And 
if  he  told  you  that  a  certain  job  was  dangerous,  you 
paid  more  attention  than  if  a  safety  inspector  had 
told  you  about  it. 

In  these  days  when  a  large  number  of  new  employees 
are  coming  into  the  plant,  every  old  employee  has  a 
great  opportunity,  and  a  duty  to  perform  toward  these 
men.  Treat  them  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated  if  you 
were  in  their  place.  Show  them  Avhere  they  are  likely 
to  get  hurt,  and  set  a  good  example  by  being  careful 
yourself. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  new  employee  is  as  dangerous 
as  un  unguarded  machine,  because  he  is  likely  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  his  new  surroundings,  to  injure 
others  as  well  as  himself.  This  is  true  until  the  new 
man  has  been  made  to  realize  the  dangers  of  his  Avork. 
The  sooner  you  help  him  realize  this,  the  sooner  will  he 
and  you  be  safe  from  accidents. — Courtesy  of  Corn  Pro- 
ducts Refining  Co. 
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Utilization  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor 

By  BJABNE  JOHNSEN  and  R.  W.  HOVEY,  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal. 


It  is  more  or  less  commonly  thought  that  the  work 
of  a  laboratory  staff  is  to  mess  around  with  chemicals, 
test-tubes  and  various  materials  till  something  hap- 
pens— or  fails  to  happen.  'There  is  a  much  broader 
field  of  work  than  that,  and  an  excellent  example  of 
another  important  line  of  service  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  of  Canada  of  a  difficult  piece  of 
literary  research.  Science  is  said  to  be  organized 
common  sense,  and  the  laboratories  believe  the  motto 
can  well  be  reversed  on  the  basis  that  it  is  common 
sense  to  organize  all  the  science  available  before  tack- 
ling a  proposition.  With  this  in  mind,  they  collected, 
assembled,  translated,  abstracted  and  classified  all 
the  available  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  "Utili- 
zation of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor,"  and  the  result  is 
Bulletin  No.  66  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  bulletin  contains  195  pages,  and  the  abstracts 
of  articles,  books  and  patents  are  grouped  under  ap- 
propriate chapter  headings  in  chronological  order. 
The  introductions  to  these  chapters  so  well  epitomize 
the  information  in  the  abstracts  and  so  well  indicate 
the  possibilities  in  a  number  of  important  directions 
that  it  seems  decidedly  worth  while  to  give  this  im- 
portant subject  and  this  fine  contribution  to  its  lit- 
erature what  publicity  we  may,  by  reprinting  a  large 
part  of  these  paragraphs.  To  those  in  whom  an  in- 
terest is  aroused,  we  would  say  that  the  bulletin  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa,  for  50 
cents. 

A  few  typographical  errors  will  be  found  in  the  bul- 
letin, but  a  technical  man  will  not  be  bothered  with  a 
misplaced  parenthesis  in  the  formula  for  calcium  bi- 
sulphite. 

Let  us  .skip  the  table  of  equivalent  values  of  foreign 
units  of  weight,  measure  and  coinage,  for  the  present, 
and  begin  with  the  Preface,  in  which  the  authors  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  their  work. 

Preface. 

The  efforts  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  industrial 
waste  by  proper  utilization  of  the  raw  material  have  in 
recent  years  drawn  much  attention  to  the  ultilization 
of  the  waste  liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 
pulp.  In  Canada  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  lack  of  information 
with  regard  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
along  these  lines.  This  is  very  natural  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  data  on  this  subject  are  distributed  over 
an  enormous  field  of  literature,  especially  foreign  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  object  of  this  publication  to  con- 
dense all  available  information  into  a  form  in  which  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  industry  as 
well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into  research  work. 

In  1910  M.  Muller  published  a  bonk  in  German  "Die 
Literatur  der  Sulfitablauge. "  which  contained  refer- 
ences to  German  literature  on  this  subject  and  on  al- 
lied problems.  A  continuation  of  this  work  up  to  the 
end  of  1918  was  published  by  Muller  in  1914.  and  both 
these  publications  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 


preparation  of  this  bulletin.  Considering  that  much 
of  the  literature  referred  to  is  not  available  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  most  of  the  articles  are  only 
directly  available  at  the  large  libraries,  the  most  im- 
portant abstracts  have  been  made  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. The  information  has  been  conveniently  arrang- 
ed in  chapters  according  to  the  nature  of  the  recover- 
ed products,  and  a  short  discussion  has  been  added  in 
the  form  of  an  introduction  to  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant chapters. 

In  these  discussions  valuable  information  obtained 
from  the  various  industries  and  from  special  authori- 
ties has  been  used,  for  which  the  authors  wish  to  ex- 
press their  thanks.  Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Prof. 
•I.  A.  McRae,  of  Queen's  University,  who  made  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  a  portion  of  this  literature  in  the 
summer  of  1915.  The  writers  are  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  for  valu- 
able assistance  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  thi.s 
bulletin,  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne,  of  the  Riordon 
Company,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
port Paper  Company,  for  the  loan  of  files  of  technical 
journals. 

Introduction. 

The  Canadian  sulphite  pulp  industry  consumed  in 
1916,  728,000  cords  of  pulpwood  (see  Forestry  Branch 
Bulletin  No.  62  B:  Pulpwood.  1916).  At  least  one-half 
of  the  dry  weight  of  this  wood  or  considerably  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  wood  substance,  therefore,  was  con- 
tained in  the  waste  sulphite  liquor  which  was  dis- 
charged every  dav  from  the  mills  as  a  useless  waste. 
This  ficrure  is  sufficient  to  show  how  significant  it  is 
for  all  wood-pulp  producing  countries  to  eliminate  this 
waste  of  material  by  turning  the  valuable  organic  pro- 
ducts contained  in  the  liquor  into  valuable  products. 
That  the  imnortanee  of  a  proper  utilization  of  the 
1^-fiste  liquor  has  been  fully  recognized  is  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  references  contained  in  this  pub- 
lication, the  author  register  of  which  contains  approx- 
imately .850  names  of  persons  who  have  reported  offi- 
cially on  this  subject.  But  in  snite  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  that  has  already  been  carried  out  in 
connectioii  with  this  question  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  few  processes  for  the  ultilization  of 
waste  sulphite  liquor  have  gained  industrial  import- 
ance in  somo  countries,  the  problem  is  far  from  be- 
inir  solved.  It  can  not  be  considered  to  be  solved  be- 
fore a  process  or  a  combination  of  -processes  is  estab- 
lished which  will  utilize  all  the  snbstances  in  the  li- 
quor so  that  products  will  be  derived  therefrom  in  an 
economical  way  and  in  a  quantity  and  quality  which 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  present  products  on 
tho  market. 

The  first  difficultv  in  complete  utilization  of  the  li- 
nuor  is  presented  bv  the  fact  that  onlv  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  liauor  will  drain  off  from  the  puln 
without  special  arrangements  for  forced  draining,  and 
even  with  such  eouipnipnt  i+  would  probablv  be  diffi- 
cult to  recover  more  than  60  per  cent.  The  remain- 
ing portions  must  be  removed  bv  water,  which  means 
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a  further  dilution  and  therefore  an  appreciable  in- 
crease of  the  volume,  requiring  large-sized  apparatus 
for  handling. 

'  It  is  of  great  interest,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther dilution  of  the  already  very  dilute  liquor,  as  most 
of  the  processes  of  utilization  call  for  a  concentration 
of  the  liquor  to  a  certain  density.  The  fact  that  the 
economy  of  many  of  these  processes  largely  depends 
upon  tlie  cost  of  evaporation,  as  the  10  tons  of  liquor 
obtained  per  ton  of  pulp  contain  only  11  to  12  per 
Cent,  of  solid  Substances,  has  made  the  question  of 
evaporation  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  wa'ste^  sulphite  liquor  problem.  Under 
"Evaporation'''  (p.  162  of  the  bulletin),  references 
have  been  made  to  the  various  methods  of  evapora- 
tion which  are  as  a  rule  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  simultaneous  recovery  of  sulphurous  acid, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  here  to  point  out  a  feAv  prin- 
ciples of  removing  the  excess  of  water,  which  are 
now  in  the  foreground  of  the  discussion  of  this  point. 
One  of  the  processes  of  concentration  consists  of  atom- 
izing the  liquor  at  100°  C,  which  then  in  that  form 
is  mixed  with  the  hot  flue  gases  at  about  270°  C.  The 
flue  gases  are  thereby  assumed  to  be  cooled  doMai  to 
about  180°  C,  at  which  temperature  One  cubic  metre 
of  the  gases  should  be  capable  of  taking  up  and  carry- 
ing off  1,000  grams  of  water.  The  suitability  of  this 
principle  for  sulphite  liquors  is  apparently  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  be  reported  on  here. 

A  new  evaporator  has  recently  been  built  by  Soder- 
lund-Boberg.  Avhich  is  claimed  to  give  a  most  efficient 
utilization  of  the  heat.  The  idea  of  this  evaporator 
■  is  to  compress  slightly  the  vapors  from  the  liquor, 
whereby  the  temperature  of  these  is  raised  a  few  de- 
tn'ees  and  the  heat  from  the  compressed  warm  steam 
can  be  used  for  the  evaporation  of  further  quantities 
of  liquor.  Finally,  it  is  worth  mentioniner  the  removal 
of  water  by  freezing  as  suggested  by  Oman  for  the 
Scandinavian  countries  Avith  their  comparatively 
cheap  water  power.  The  eeonpmv  of  this  progress 
has  not  been  reported  on  in  detail. 

Among  the  processes  for  ultilization  of  waste  sul- 
phite liquor  only  a  few  are  of  immediate  practical  in- 
terest to  Canada.    The  manufacture  of  tanning  mater- 
ials is  one  of  these.    The  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing have  already  been  reported  on.  and  also  the  suit- 
ability of  this  material  for  tanninor  purposes.    It  will 
onlv  be  mentioned  here  that  Cana'^^i  imports  tannin 
extracts  from  sulphite  liquor,  at  a  price  ranging  from 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  p^r  pound,  which 
are  used  to  a  larsre  extent  in  Canadi-^"  +c,iTnoripc  in  th^ 
preparation  of  certain  leathers,  chieflv  dolo  leather 
Tlie  use  of  sulphite  waste  liauor  as  n  road  and  dus+ 
Hinder  and  as  a  binder  for  powdered  materials  such 
peat  would  seem  to  be  of  importaneo  to  Canada. 
The  manufacture  of  ethvl  alcohol  from  waste  sul 
phite  liquor  is  discusspd  on  pa^e  106.  anrl  tb^  ealcnl 
ations.  Avhich  are  based  upon  the  pxperipnr'p  of  op^rat- 
inor  sulphite  spirit  plants  "-ivp  a  roanufaptnrinp-  post  of 
$0,185  to  $0.32  per  Imnprial  o-allon.  whi^h  is  ^^onsider- 
ably  less  than  the  cost  of  production  nf  nl"ohol  from 
Erraiu.    This  has  been  st-itpd  bv  Rreckor  I'in  .1.  Tnd- 
Erfg".-  Chem..  vor9  (1917').  n    612),  for  IHIfi    to  be 
Mnout  $0.48  per  Imperial  oallon.  90  per  epnt   spirit  in 
■'tl^^^'I^tiited  States,  and  hsis  bepu  pstimatpd  somcAvhat 
■^Tffhei^Tor  Canada  (about  .$0  60.)    Tim  main  nuf'stion  is 
•^niel'^Fore",  AVhether  therp  is  a  Snfficient  market  for 
'  'rhi^s  ftl6bhqT"which  without  special  purification  contains 
^cfemfti  iirta^urities.  especially  mothy!  aleohol  rabnut  3 


per  cent.)  Recent  investigations  by  the  United  States 
O,eological  Survey  (1912)  reported  on  in  the  United 
States  Bulletin  No.  392,  and  also  experiments  made 
in  Europe,  prove  that  the  alcohol  can  be  used  with 
great  advantage  for  motive  power.  United  States  Bul- 
letin No.  392  contains  details  of  this  point  and  in  Hagg- 
lund's  book  on  Alcohol  from  "Waste  Sulphite  Liquor, 
referred  to  on  page  122,  an  interesting  discussion  of 
this  problem  is  contained.  (A  full  translation  can  be  had 
from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  25  cents.)  It 
has  been  found  that  in  motors  of  special  construction 
a  very  efficient  utilization  of  heat  is  obtained.  This 
is  at  least  the  case  with  stationary  motors  of  low 
speed  (not  above  300  revolutions  per  minute)  which 
can  give  a  heat  efficiency  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  spirit  motors,  Avhile  the  heat  efficiency  in  benzine 
motors  as  a  rule  is  about  23  per  cent.  This  good  re- 
sult is  obtained  only  when  the  compression  ratio  of  10 
to  1  is  used  in  the  alcohol  motor  against  4  to  1  with 
the  benzine  motor  and  when  cooling  water  of  a  suitablf 
temperature,  namely  about  100°  C,  is  used.  But  this 
special  alcohol  motor  with  high  compression  cannot 
be  used  for  high  speed  motors  in  vehicles,  and  it  is  a 
decided  drawback  that  the  alcohol  motor  cannot  be 
used  for  benzine,  without  alterations.  The  usual  ben- 
zine motor  can,  however,  be  operated  with  alcohol 
if  slight  alterations  are  made  with  the  carburetting 
device  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  propor- 
tion of  the  air-alcohol  mixture.  The  efficiency  is  con- 
siderably increased  if  the  air  is  preheated  by  utilizing 
the  heat  in  the  exhaust  of  the  motor.  One  disadvan- 
tage is  presented  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  the 
motor  with  alcohol  or  the  usual  alcohol-benzol  mix- 
ture. It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  start  the  motor 
with  benzine  before  using  the  alcohol,  which  makes 
two  containers  and  two  carburettors  necessary. 

Canada  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1916,  7.5  mil- 
lion gallons  of  crude  petroleum  valued  at  $392,300. 
The  imports  of  crude  and  refined  petroleiim  were  about 
290  million  gallons  valued  at  about  $14,000,000.  It  can 
be  seen  that  Canada  is  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  her  supplies  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
In  1916  the  imports  of  refined  and  illuminating  oils 
amounted  to  over  8,000,000  gallons  valued  at  $540,000 
and  during  the  same  year  18,000,000  gallons  of  easo- 
line  were  imported.  If  industrial  alcohol  could  h? 
produced  economically  in  Canada  it  would  mean  a  sav- 
ins' in  imports  of  over  .$4,000,000. 

On  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing  cost  of  $0,185  to 
$0.32  per  Imperial  gallon  for  100  per  cent,  alcohol 
from  waste  sulphite  liquor  there  oi^ght  to  be  some 
hope,  if  suitable  markets  and  legislation  Avere  provid- 
ed, to  introduce  this  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes 
The  total  production  of  alcohol  from  Avaste  sulphite 
li'ouor  would  be  about  3.320,000  gallons  of  absolute 
alcohol,  AA^hich  would  assist  in  freeing  Canada  from  de- 
ppndence  on  foreign  sources  as  Avell  as  utilize  a  Avaste 
product. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  Avaste  sulphite 
liquor  does  not  solve  tbp  Avaste  liquor  problem  com- 
pletely as  only  about  15-20  per  cent.  Of  thp  total  solid 
of  the  liquor  is  utilized.  But  the  residnal  liouor  from 
the  alpohol  process  may  be  made  useful  hv  employing 
one  of  the  othpr' processes,  for  instancp  in  producing 
binding  material,  fupl.  or  using  the  dry  substances  for 
ri^c-fvnptive  'listillation. 

The  use  of  waste  sulphite  liouor  products  for  "attle 
^ood  has  not  given  very  satisfactorA^  results,  and  as  a 
fertilizer  the  waste  liquor  has  only  .'ui  indirect  value. 
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as  it  contains  the  chief  chemicals  required  of  a  good 
fertilizer,  namely  nitrofjen  and  phosphate,  in  very 
small  quantity.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  mix- 
ture with  other  products  such  as  cyanamide,  and  may 
improve  a  soil  poor  in  humus  on  account  of  its  organic 
substances  which  form  a  good  medium  for  the  growth 
of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 

As  a  mordant  the  sulphite  lignin  or  more  correctly 
the  substances  precipitated  by  albumin  or  gelatin  or 
sfilted  out  with  sulphate  or  chloride  of  sodium,  have 
been  proposed  under  names  such  as  lignosin  and  lig- 
norosin.  Of  theoretical  interest,  but  still  without  any 
practical  value,  are  the  condensation  products  with 
aromatic  amines  and  the  preparation  of  azo-dyes  by 
coupling  aromatic  di-azo  compounds  with  lignin  sul- 
phonic  acid  or  its  salts,  obtained  from  waste  sulphite 
liquor. 

Recently  it  was  suggested  that  sulphur  dyestuffs 
iriight  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphonic  acids  or  sul- 
phonates  with  alkali  sulphides  or  other  sulphur-con- 
taining substances,  dissolving  the  product  in  water 
and  precipitating  with  acid,  but  all  the  attempts  in 
producing  dyestuffs  from  the  waste  sulphite  liquor  arc 
still  limited  to  laboratory  experiments. 

The  precipitation  af  organic  substances  at  !high 
temperature  and  pressure  as  suggested  by  Strehlenert, 
for  use  as  a  fuel  or  for  destructive  distillation,  is  prob- 
ably, in  the  present  form,  not  of  immediate  interest 
to  Canada,  but  the  development  of  this  very  interest- 
ing process  shoiild  be  followed  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest by  the  sulphite  pulp  manufacturers.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  facts  collected  in  this  publication  that 
only  very  few  of  the  proposed  processes  have  reached 
any  industrial  importance  and  that  there  is  an  immense 
field  open  for  scientific  investigation  and  practical 
application  before  the  problem  is  solved. 

A  research  laboratory  has  recently  been  established 
in  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  waste 
sulphite  liquor  problem.  This  laboratory  will  carry  on 
research  on  the  more  important  problems  connected 
with  the  utilization  of  the  waste  liquor  and  will  en- 
deavor to  work  out  new  methods  for  its  utilization. 
Composition. 

Considering  the  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge" 
of  the  raw  materials  used  in  any  chemical  process,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  great  sulphite  industry  reached 
such  a  point  of  perfection  before  the  nature  of  the 
chief  raw  material,  the  wood,  had  been  thorouffhly 
investigated.  The  development  of  special  methods  for 
wood  .  analysis  in  the  last  few  vears  has  allowed  a 
more  intimate  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  woods, 
and  much  important  information  has  been  secured  re- 
garding the  characteristics  of  various  sneeies.  How- 
ever, our  knowledTf^  of  the  e">''act  comnosition  of  th" 
woods  used  in  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  details  of  the  cooking  process  is  still  too 
limited  to  permit  of  any  definite  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  apparently  very  complicated  comnosition  of 
the  waste  sulphite  liouor.  On  the  other  hand  consider- 
able work  has  been  done  by  the  most  able  investif^itors 
+o  determine  the  nature  of  the  substances  presert  i'l 
the  waste  liquor.  The  results  of  these  investigations, 
which  date  back  to  the  early  years  of  this  industry, 
not  only  furnish  a  valuable  material  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  cooking  process  as  well  as  of  the 
ch  emical  characteristics  of  the  wood  but  they  are  also 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the 
value  of  certain  processes  for  utilization  of  the  waste 
sulphite  liquor. 


The  chief  constituents  of  European  spruce  wood  a 
according  to  Klason  : — 

Cellulose  about  50  per  cent. 

Carbohydrates   "      15  " 

Lignin   "      3q  <« 

Protein   "        07  " 

Rosin  and  fat   "       3.3  " 

These  figures  no  doubt  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  average  wood  material  employed  in 
European  mills.  But  there  is  less  uniformity  in  this 
raw  material  on  the  American  Continent,  diie  to  the 
employment  of  different  species  such  as  black,  red, 
and  white  spruce,  balsaTri  fir,  hemlock,  etc.,  which 
vary  considerably  with  regard  to  their  chemical  com- 
position. 

The  following  table  contains  average  values  for  the 
ordinary  Canadian  pulp  woods  : — 

Cellulose.     Lignin.    Resin.  Pento.san 
%  %  %  % 

White  spruce  ....  55  26  1.0  11 
Black  spruce  ....    55       26       0.75  11 

Balsam  fir   51       29       1.50  11 

Hemlock   49       26       1.75  12 

The  cellulose  is  determined  by  treating  the  wood, 
after  removal  of  resins,  with  acetic  acid  in  glycerin 
followed  by  the  usual  chlorination  method,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Cross  and  Bevan.    This  cellulose  is  not  "abso- 
lutely identical  with  cotton  cellulose,  as  it  still  gives 
the  furfural  reaction  due  to  the  presence  of  substances 
which  are  apparently  so  intimately  attached  to  the 
cellulose  that  they  can  not  be  removed  without  partly 
destroying  the  cellulose  itself  and  are  not  removed 
even  at  the  high  temperature  and  pressure  prevailing  in 
the  sulphite  digester.    In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  amount  of  furfural-yielding  substances  in  the  cel- 
lulose residue  after  chlorination  treatment  corresponds 
to  that  of  a  high-grade  sulphite  pulp,  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  these  substances  present  in  the  wood  be- 
ing removed  in  the  cooking  process  as  well  as  by  this 
method  of  cellulose  determinations.    As  the  other  im- 
purities, chiefly  lignin  in  both  cases,  can  be  completely 
dissolved  out,  the  figures  given  for  cellulose  may  be 
regarded  as  correct  values  for  nulp  obtainable.  The 
lignin  is  determined  by  dissolving  out  all  the  othe.- 
substances  with  72  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  after  the 
resins  have  been  removed.    The  values  for  pentosan  •; 
are  calculated  from  the  yield  of  furfural  from  th? 
original  wood,  making  allowance  for  those  substance> 
still  remaining  in  the  cellulose  residue  which  gives  th' 
furfural  reaction.    This,  of  course,  is  not  absolutelv 
correct,  as  part  of  the  furfural  may  be  traced  back  to 
other  substances  such  as  pentoses,  furfuroids,  etc..  bnr 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  much  "varia- 
tion in  these  substances  in  the  different  species  as  tho 
furfural  yield  is  practically  the  same  in  all  these  woods 
Assuming  Klason 's  value  of  0.7  per  cent,  protein  for 
these  woods  we  obtain  a  good  idea  of  their  chief  con- 
stituents.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  values 
given  in  the  table  are  by  no  means  absolute  for  all 
trees  of  the  same  species.    It  has  been  found  thai 
the  cellulose  content  varies  in  the  same  tree  with  the 
distance  from  the  ground  and  that  in  white  spruce  tw) 
samples  taken  Rt  a  distance  of  48  fpet  apart  show  a 
difference  in  cellulosf^  of  as  much  as  4  n^^r  cent.  Ther' 
are  also  slight  variations  in  the  resnn  content  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  tree.    The  lignin  content  seems 
to  increase  with  thp  distance  from  the  ffround.  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  cellulose.  The 
remainder  of  non-cellulose  substances  in  the  wood  rep- 
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resezats  ehieflj^  lower  carbohydrates  whieli  are  easily 
hydrolyzed  and  can  be  partially  dissolved  out  with 
boiling  water.  The  nature  of  these  substances  has  not 
been  sufficiently  studied  although  they  are  apparently 
of  great  importance,  furnishing  as  it  seems  the  chief 
raw  material  for  the  fermentable  sugar  in  the  waste 
liquor.  Schorger  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  9  (1917), 
p.  554)  found  that  the  coniferous  woods  contain  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  mannan  and  discovered  in  one 
white  spruce  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  this  sugar. 
Klason,  however,  found  only  2.5  per  cent,  mannose, 
but  7.9  per  cent,  glucose  and  1.3  per  cent,  galactose. 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  high-grade  sulphite  pulps 
contain  very  little  or  no  lignin,  that,  further,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  furfural-yielding  substances  and  oth- 
er lower  cai'bohydrates  are  removed  by  hydrolysis  in 
the  cooking  process.  The  resins  and  fats  are  only  in- 
completely removed.  It  is  therefore  possible  by  means 
of  these  analytical  data  to  form  an  opinion  regarding 
the  substances  that  may  be  expected  in  the  waste  liquor, 
l)ut  the  quantity  of  these  substances  will  naturally 
depend  on  many  factors  such  as  the  species,  the  size 
of  the  wood,  and  cooking  conditions  such  as  condensa- 
tion, relieving,  temperature,  and  pressure.  The  quan- 
tity of  fermentable  svigar  especially  may  depend  largely 
on  the  last  two  factors,  and  must  evidently  be  regarded 
;is  the  residue  of  sugar  present  in  the  wood  or  formed 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  cooking  process.  Great  dif- 
ferences would  therefore  be  expected  in  liquors  from 
Kitter-Kellner  cooks  as  compared  with  those  obtained 
hy  the  Mitscherlich  process,  due  to  the  higher  pressure 
and  temperature  in  the  former.  The  variations  in 
method  of  cooking  by  the  Ritter-Kellner  process  may 
also  account  for  the  variations  in  the  results  arrived 
at  by  different  investigators. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  be  of  import- 
ance is  that  the  liquor  may  change  a  good  deal 
when  left  standing  for  a  considerable  period.  As  the 
liquors  in  most  cases  must  be  used  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  cook  the  analysis  of  the  fresh  waste 
liquor  will  be  of  most  interest. 

During  the  process  of  cooking,  liquor  as  well  as  gas 
is  relieved  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphurous  acid  escape  and  are  recovered  by 
special  apparatus  and  retured  to  the  acid  system.  Be- 
sides sulphurous  acid  the  vapors  also  contain  other 
volatile  products,  which  can  be  condensed  in  special 
apparatus  and  purified.  Bergstrom  found  that  the 
condensate  thus  obtained  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
cook,  amounting  to  400-600  litres  per  ton  of  pulp  (79- 
120  gallons  per  short  ton),  contains,  besides  about  100 
grains  (0.22  pound)  of  sulphurous  acid,  5-5.5  grams  of 
methyl  alcohol  per  litre,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
2.6  kilograms  per  ton  of  pulp  or  5.2  pounds  per  short 
ton.  The  oil  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  condensate 
is  a  complex  mixture  consisting  largely  of  cymene 
and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  furfural  and  a  solid 
terpene  alcohol. 

The  crude  alcohol  obtained  from  the  condensate 
contains  acetone,  acetaldehyde,  and  other  substances 
such  as  traces  of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  but  the  al- 
cohol can  easily  be  purified.  From  the  oil  cymol  can 
readily  be  produced  in  a  pure  state  and  furfural  may 
be  obtained  in  small  quantities  and  purified. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  total  methyl  alcohol 
formed  in  the  cooking  process  is  present  in  the  con- 
densed vapors.  The  quantity  of  methyl  alcohol  as  well 
as  of  the  other  substances  depends  mainly  upon  the 
method  of  relieving  and  the  temperature  and  pressure, 
at  the  time  of  bloAving.   Therefore,  most  of  these  vola- 


tile substances  can  be  found  in  the  waste  liquor  in 
greater  or  less  amounts,  depending  upon  the  method 
of  cooking.  For  example  it  has  been  found  that  the 
furfural  content  of  the  Ritter-Kellner  liquor  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  Mitscherlich  liquor;  in 
fact,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
qualitative  reaction  for  the  identification  of  these 
liquors. 

The  waste  liquor,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1.05  and  gives  an  acid  reaction,  contains  about 
12  per  cent  organic  and  1-1.5  per  cent  inorganic  sub- 
stances. The  dry  residue,  in  other  words,  contains  10- 
15  per  cent,  of  ash.  Of  the  3-10  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
present  in  the  liquor  only  2  per  cent,  remains  in  the 
ash  mainly  as  CaS04  and  CaS,  as  most  of  it  escapes 
as  SO,  when  the  liquor  is  heated.  There  is  always  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  liquor  in  the 
free  form  and  loosely  combined  with  sugar,  so  that  it 
may  be  removed  to  a  large  extent  by  heating  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Besides  sulphurous 
acid  the  liquor  also  contains  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  oxalic  acid,  and 
traces  of  citric  acid.  Among  the  other  substances  de- 
tected in  small  quantities  in  the  waste  sulphite  liquor, 
according  to  Tollens  and  Lindsey,  are  vanillin,  iden- 
tified by  the  odor  test,  and  succinic  and  protocatechuic 
acid  identified  by  their  decomposition  products,  pyr- 
role and  pyrocatechin.  In  the  rectification  of  alcohol 
from  the  waste  liquor  a  reddish-brown  oil  separates  out 
from  which  Klason  and  Segerfelt  recovered  optically 
inactive  borneol  similar  to  that  obtained  by  treating 
turpentine  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  borneol  may  be 
foxmied  in  the  digestion  process  from  bornyl  acetate 
(or  a  similar  ester)  originally  present  in  the  volatile 
oils  of  the  wood. 

Cross  and  -Bevan  discovered  that  when  glue  is  added 
to  the  waste  liquor  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which 
is  soluble  in  alkali  or  sulphites  and  which  may  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  rosin  size,  since  the  solution  may 
be  precipitated  by  aluminium  sulphate.  This  be- 
havior towards  animal  glue  has  been  regarded  as  a 
reaction  of  tannin  compounds,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the 
tannin  industry  that  if  tannin  is  present  at  all  it  must 
he  in  a  very  small  quantity. 

The  carbohydrates  and  the  lignin  are  the  sources 
of  the  most  important  constitiients  of  the  waste  liquor, 
namely,  the  sugars  and  the  calcium  salt  of  the  ligno- 
sul phonic  acid. 

The  liquor  gives  the  reaction  of  carbohydrates,  re- 
duces Fehling's  solution  strongly  and  also  dyestuffs 
and  chromium  salts.  Further,  it  gives  an  osazone 
]-)recipitate  with  phenyl  hydrazine  and  yields  furfural 
on  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Krause,  who 
studied  the  sugars  in  the  liquor  from  a  Mitscherlich 
cook  (indirect  cooking)  and  from  a  Ritter-Kellner 
cook  (direct  cooking),  obtained  the  following  results: 

Ritter- 
Kellner.  Mitscherlich. 
%  % 

Total  sugars   1.47  1.48 

Pentoses   0.41  0.47 

Mannose   0.48  0.48 

Galactose   0.01  0.01 

'      Fructose   0.25  0.28 

Dextrose   trace  .... 

More  recently  Klason  has  published  some  results 
of  his  investigations  of  the  sugars  present  in  a  Ritter- 
Kellner  liquor  which  differ  considerably  from  those 
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nrrivod  at  hy  Krause,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

% 

Mamiose   0.526 

Balactose   0.279 

Glucose   1.65 

Arabinose   0.90 

Although  the  fermentable  sugars  represent  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  organic  substances  in  the 
waste  liquor  they  form  the  raw  material  for  the  most 
promising  processes  for  its  utilization  at  the  present 
time,  namely  the  production  of  alcohol.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  liquor 
is  present  as  a  lignin-calcium  compound,  the  lignin  sub- 
stance of  the  wood  combining  with  the  sulphurous  acid 
dui-ing  the  cooking  process  to  form  sulphonic  acids. 
The  calcium  compound  of  these  sulphonic  acids  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  liquor  by  al- 
cohol, or  by  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate. 
Concentrated  mineral  acids  and  lead  acetate  also  pre- 
cipitate the  salt.  The  purification  of  the  salt,  how- 
ever, is  very  difficult  as  it  does  not  crystallize  from 
its  solutions.  The  compounds  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion have  been  analyzed  by  various  investigators  and 
formulae  for  the  salt  and  for  lignin-sulplionic  acid, 
as  well  as  for  lignin,  have  been  deduced  from  the  re- 
sults obtained.  The  most  important  investigations  on 
this  subject  have  been  carried  out  by  Klason,  and  the 
interesting  results  of  these  investigations  will  be 
found  in  the  literature,  especially  his  book  "Beitrage 
Zur  Kenntniss  der  Chemischen  Zusammensetzung  der 
Fichtenholzes"  ("Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Chemical  Composition  of  Spruce  Wood.")  Klason 
succeeded  in  separating  in  a  high  state  of  purity  the 
barium  salt  of  the  lignin-sulphonic  acid  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  liquor  was  concentrated  in  vacuo 
till  nearly  dry  and  the  residue  dissolved,  by  which 
means  part  of  the  gypsum  and  sulphite  were  separated 
out.  The  liquor  was  then  neutralized  with  calcium 
carbonate  and  crystallized  calcium  chloride  was  added 
as  long  as  it  went  into  solution,  in  which  manner  a 
thick  precipitate  was  formed.  The  liquor  and  pre- 
cipitate were  then  boiled  for  3  hours,  after  which  the 
precipitate  was  separated  out  and  Avashed  ^vith  alcohol. 
In  this  way  only  about  one-half  of  the  calcium  salts 
of  the  liquor  was  obtained.  In  order  to  transform  this 
salt  into  a  barium  salt,  sulphuric  acid  was  added  in  a 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  lime  present. 
The  liquor  was  then  concentrated  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature to  a  thick  consistency,  whereupon  alcohol  was 
added.  The  gypsum  w^as  separated  out  and  the  alcohol 
evaporated  off  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  liquid 
was  then  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  with  bar- 
ium hydrate,  the  amount  required  having  been  preyi 
ously  determined  by  titration.  As  it  is  usually  dif 
ficult  to  filter  the  liquid,  alcohol  was  carefully  added 
until  a  precipitate  was  just  formed.  Before  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  the  liquor  was  allowed  to  stand  till  all 
barium  sulphate  formed  had  settled.  The  barium  ligno- 
sulphonate  was  precipitated  from  the  clear  solution  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  According  to  Klason  the  an- 
alysis of  this  salt  points  to  the  formula  C.jnH440i;S2Ba, 
and  accordingly  the  lignin  must  have  the  composition 
(C  nH420,i — 2CH24-O)  ;  the  lignin  represents  chiefly  a 
salt"  has  been  found  to  be  at  least  6,000,  the  formula 
may  be  (C4„H,,0„)o.  It  has  been  mentioned  above 
that  only  about  one-half  of  the  lignin-calcium  com- 
pound is  precipitated  from  the  waste  liquor.  From 


the  higii  iricihoxy  content  of  the  precipitate  and  that 
of  the  wood,  Klason  concludes  that  there  is  a  second 
lignin  in  admixture  with  the  first,  with  no,  or  at  least 
a  very  low  mcthoxy  content  and  a  higher  hydroxy! 
content,  and  has  suggested  the  formula  CggHj^Oij 
((!,;JI^^O,i — 2('H2+0)  ;  the  lignin  represents  chiefly  a 
condensation  product  of  coniferyl  alcohol  and  hydroxy 
coniferyl  alcohol,  the  groups  apparently  having  the 
same  position  as  in  gallic  acid,  namely,  1,  3,  4,  and  5. 

In  the  formation  of  the  sulphonic-acid  salt  in  the 
cooking  process  it  is  stated  that  two  molecules  of  SOj 
arc  added  to  the  lignin,  forming  a  sulphonic  acid, 
liesides  this  the  lignin  can  combine  with  two  more  SOj 
molecules  one  of  which  is  very  loosely  attached  so  that 
it  may  be  partially  titrated  with  iodine  at  ordinarj 
temperature,  whereas  the  second  molecule  is  more 
closely  combined  but  can  be  separated  quantitatively 
by  evaporation  and  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to 
the  liquor.  Klason  therefore  assumes  that  the  ligniu 
complex  has  three  ethylene  bounds,  two  of  which  bring 
about  the  intimate  addition  of  two  SO,  molecules  form- 
ing lignin  sulphonic  acid,  the  third  group  binding  SO, 
more  loosely.  The  fourth  SO2  molecule  is  attached 
to  an  active  carbonyl  (aldehyde  or  ketone  group)  so 
loosely  that  the  sulphurous  acid  can  be  separated  from 
it  at  ordinary  temperature.  The  formula  for  lignin 
which  Klason  has  proposed  is  meant  to  represent  a 
summary  of  facts  concerning  the  reactions  of  the  lig- 
nin compound,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  future  exact 
analytical  investigations.  It  has,  however,  as  Schwal- 
l}e  remarks,  "an  advantage  which  should  not  be 
under-valued,  namely  that  Klason 's  speculations  give 
a  splendid  working  hypothesis  for  the  sulphite  cook- 
ing process,  for  which  it  is  really  intended." 

Wichelhaus  has  given  the  following  table  of  the 
quantitative  composition  of  a  waste  sulphite  liquor:-  ■ 

Grams  per  litre 
Dry  residue   82.8350 

a)  organic   68.3440 

b)  inorganic   14.4910 

H„SO,   3.4340 

SO,  combined   5.8420 

SO,  free   2.5600 

CI    0.0240 

SiO,   0.0024 

FcOa  and  AI2O3   0.0102 

Cab   7.1760 

MgO    0 . 0040 

Alkalies   0.0192 

Specific  gravity   1.0390 

Reaction   Acid 

Concerning  the  nature  of  .the  organic  substances 
Klason  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  waste 
products  calculated  on  one  metric  ton  of  pulp: — 

Liquor     Liquor     Liquor  Liquor 
I.  II.  I.  II. 

Pounds  Pounds 
Kilo-       Kilo-    per  Short  per  Short 
grams.     grams.      Ton.  Ton. 

Lignin   644  600  1.287  1.200 

Carbohydrates   311  325  622  650 

Proteins   15.5  15  31  30 

Sulphurous  acid  combin- 
ed with  the  lignin..  235  200  470  400 
Lime   102  90  204  280 

1,380    1,260     2,760  2,520 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Private  History  of  a  Drier  Felt. 

(Prom  an  article  by  W.  G.  Christile,  of  John 
Christie  Co.,  Toronto,  in  the  Spanish  River 
News.) 

We  have  no  record  of  when  these  felts  Avere  first 
used  on  paper  machines,  or  who  was  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  same,  but  the  manufacture  of 
these  felts  has,  v>-e  believe,  progressed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Several 
years  ago,  when  paper  machines  were  made  in  very 
narrow  widths  as  compared  to  the  mammoth  ma- 
chines of  to-day,  and  when  they  were  operated  at 
much  lower  rates  of  speed,  a  Dryer  Felt  was  built 
along  much  lighter  lines.  As  wider  and  faster  run- 
ning papei:  machines  were  used,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  construct  Dryer  Felts  in  much  heavier 
weights,  but  the  principal  of  construction,  outside  of 
the  many  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
various  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Cotton 
Dryer  Felts,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  employed 
years  ago. 

The  title  of  "Felt, "  as  applied  to  this  cotton  fabric, 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  texture  of  the  cloth, 
as  a  felt  proper  is  usually  a  matted,  rather  than  a 
woven  fabric,  while  a  Cotton  Dryer  Felt  is  a  plain 
weave  cotton  duck  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  con- 
struction as  compared  with  the  usual  range  of  woven 
!  cotton  goods.  This  fabric,  has,  however,  been  called 
a  Dryer  Felt  for  so  long  that  its  name  will  probably 
never  be  changed  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  small 
sketch  we  shall  so  designate  it. 

These  cotton  felts  are  manufactured  only  from  a 
good  grade  of  American-grown  white  eotton  and 
s^-onld  contain  a  staple  of  not  less  than  an  inch  long  if 
the  strength  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
raw  cotton  is  received  at  the  mill  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  other  grades  of  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  merchandise.  It  is  packed  in  com- 
pressed bales  averaging  500  pounds  in  weight. 

In  the  first  process,  a  number  of  these  bales  are 
opened  and  the  contents  thoroughly  mixed.  This 
process  is  called,  "Opening  and  Beating,"  and  in 
addition  to  eliminating  any  sand,  dirt  or  foreign  mat- 
ter that  might  be  in  the  raw  cotton,  it  also  averages 
any  variation  of  color,  staple,  etc.,  and  at  the  same 
time  disintegrates  the  compact  masses  of  fibre  into 
a  fluffy  roll  of  cotton.  This  is  then  gathered  by  a 
machine  into  a  roll  or  "Lap,"  which  is  subject  to  a 
''nrding  nrocess  to  remove  all  .short  and  immature  fi- 
bres and  other  objectionable  materials  which  might 
h'^^^n  •pas'ied  the  heating  process. 

Tho  carding  and  snbsenuent  processes  also  arrange 
tho  row  clean,  individual  fibres  in  a  more  or  iCSS 
nnrallel  fashion  into  a  soft  rope-like  form  which  is 
j  called  rovine,  and  is  further  prepared  on  machines 
I  which  strengthen  th'^  rope-like  formation  and  at  the 
same  time  sutiiects  it  to  a  twisting  operation  form- 
'•■nrt  basis  of  th?  varn.  The  yarn  is  next  produced 
hv  niittii-'r<-  the  roving  through  the  spinning  process 
iri  vjiinh  the  single  yarn  is  made  by  a  further  draw- 
itirr  nut  on^ration  and  twisting  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
".n-^f^d  ns  the  finished  yarn  is  wound  on  the  bobbins. 
l'i  order  to  produce  plied  yarns,  these  bobbins  of 
single  yarns  are  tAvisted  together  in  multinl"  and  the 
resulting  finished  yam  forms  the  basis  of  "Warn  and 
Filling,  which  the  heavy  looms  weave  into  tho  fabric 
commonly  called  Cotton  Dryer  Felt. 
The  looms  on  which  these  goods  are  woven  are  of 


a  very  heavy  type,  necessary  to  stand  the  strain  of 
taking  out  the  stretch  in  the  thousands  of  yarn  ends 
forming  the  warp,  and  to  produce  an  even,  firmly 
made,  finished  piece  of  goods.  After  the  felt  is  tak- 
en from  the  loom,  it  is  subjected  to  a  careful  inspec- 
tion for  any  defects  of  manufacture  and  after  being 
passed  is  packed  in  burlap  for  shipment.' 

A  Dryer  Felt  made  as  above  will  not  deteriorate  in 
strength  or  quality  for  a  long  time,  if  given  proper 
care.  It  should  always  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  as 
dampness  will  cause  mildew  and  subsequent  rotting 
of  the  material. 

In  your  letter,  you  hav6  asked  us  to  give  you  some 
of  the  abuses  a  Dryer  Felt  is  often  subjected  to.  These 
should  be  well  known  to  all  paper  mill  men,  but  we 
would  like  to  enlarge  on  one  or  two  points  that  af- 
fect the  life  of  a  Cotton  Dryer  Felt.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  handling  these  felts  especially  af- 
ter the  burlap  covering  has  been  removed,  and  when 
they  are  being  placed  on  machines.  They  should  be 
applied  evenly  so  that  no  wrinkles  may  be  developd. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  damage  and  delay 
caused  by  a  wrinkled  felt.  No  acids  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  these  felts 
as  these  are  most  deadly  in  a  cotton  fabric. 


DIRECTORY  OF  CANADIAN  CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  just  issued 
a  Directory  of  the  Chemical  Industries  in  Canada,  list- 
ing the  names,  addresses  and  products  of  nearly  five 
hundred  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  chemicals,  or 
other  products  in  which  the  processes  used  are  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  agency  of  chemical  change. 

This  publication  will  undoubtedly  fill  a  long  felt 
want  and  should  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  to  the  trade.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  well  accepted  truth  that  scientific  progress  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  development  and  material  welfare  of 
any  country,  and  in  Canada,  where  many  of  our  natural 
resources  are  as  yet  almost  unknown,  the  importance 
of  laying  sound  foundations  cannot  be  over-estimated.. 
Some  of  the  possibilities  of  industrial  chemical  develop- 
ment were  made  apparent  by  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments along  these  lines  in  Canada  during  the  war, 
and  consequently  popular  sentiment  now  favours  the 
idea  that  this  country  should,  to  a  large  extent,  be  freed 
from  dependence  upon  other  countries  for  our  chemi- 
cal needs.  In  order  that  this  idea  might  be  guided  along 
well  advised  lines,  it  was  essential  that  a  survey  of  our 
chemical  industries  should  be  made,  and  the  bulletin 
now  referred  to  represents  the  first  phase  of  this  work. 

The  Directory  is  in  two  divisions:  (1)  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  the  various  concerns,  the  head  office  address 
of  each,  toa-ether  with  a  detailed  list  of  their  products, 
including  in  the  latter  chemicals  and  products  result- 
ing from  chemical  processes;  (2)  a  list  alphabetically 
arranged  of  the  chemical  products  manufactured  in 
Canada  showing  the  names  of  the  various  firms  en- 
p-aged  in  their  manufacture.  Two  errors  are  noted : 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  make  sulphate  pulp,  and  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills,  soda  pulp. 

^  The  Directory  has  been  published  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, and  as  a  great  number  of  requests  for  copies  have 
already  been  received,  it  is  probable  that  the  available 
supply  will  soon  be  taken  up.  Requests  from  those  in- 
terested should  be  addressed  to  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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Expect  Big  China  Clay  Trade  With 
U.  S.  and  Canada 

The  acfiompaiiyiiifr  photof^raph  was  taken  outside 
the  re{i:istered  offices  of  the  Associated  China  Clays, 
Ltd.,  at  their  last  meeting,  a  mansion  known  as  the 
"Old  House,"  at  St.  Austell. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  business  was  done 
with  Russia,  but  since  that  country  has  been  in  such  a 
turmoil  that  market  for  clay  has  vanished  and  the  mar- 
kets of  Finland,  Scandinavia,  and  also  Italy  are  not 
as  good  as  they  were.  Germany  before  she  went  to 
war  was  a  great  con.sumer  and  for  years  had  purchased 
considerably  over  a  quarter  million  sterling  of  clay 
from  Cornwall.  The  one  bright  factor,  however,  ha.s 
been  the  trade  with  Canada  and  the  TTnited  States  of 
America — and  now  the  war  is  over,  with  better  ship- 
T)in<r  facilities,  a  great  increase  is  expected  by  those 
vitallv  associated  with  the  industrs^  The  national  de- 
mands for  shipping  have  severely  hindered  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Cornish  China  claA^  trade  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  mtuI  no  doubt  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  wages  and  coal  more  than  doubled  in  cost 
have  had  an  effect  in  raising  the  cost  of  production 
to  the  detriment  of  our  oversea  business.  However, 
the  powers  of  the  Associated  China  Clavs.  Ltd.,  are 
wide  and  comprehensive.  Not  onlv  are  the  selling 
prices  fixed  but  shipping  facilities  are  reffulated  and 
a  Purchasing  Board  or  Dpnartmcnt  is  suTsrested  as  an 
establishment  which  should  be  a  freat  benefit  to  the 
producers  and  consumers  as  a  whole.  The  "Cartelle" 
is  very  fortunate  in  having  one  other  excellent  com- 
bination, and  that  is  within  its  circle  of  management, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  have  been  ad- 
ministered has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

The  Hon.  H.  T)  McTyaren.  M.P..  O  B  E..  proprietor  of 
tlio  McLaren  China  Clav  Works,  and  a  distinguished 
representative  of  Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
of  Manchester,  has  been  chosen  Mr.  Higiiian's  succes- 


sor as  chairman,  and  a  gentleman  of  such  wide  com- 
mercial experience  should  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  association  and  industry  generally.  The  manag- 
ing directors  are  Mr.  T.  Medland  Stocker,  Mr.  J. 
S  Levering  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Higman,  and  the  secretary 
i;^  Mr.  Samuel  F'>enson,  who  is  also  the  secretary  to  the 
-T<  int  National  Industrial  Council. 

Reading  from  left  to  right:  Front  row:  Messrs.  -I. 
Rogers,  J.P.,  (J.  Rogers  &  Co;  (2)  T.  Medland  Stock- 
er. J.P.  (Engli.sh  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  -Joint  Managing 
Director;  (3)  John  W.  Higman,  J.P.,  Joint  Managing 
Director;  (4)  The  Hon.  H.  D.  McLaren,  M.P.,  O.B.E., 
Chairman  of  the  Associated  China  Clays,  Ltd.;  (5) 
Reginald  Martin  (Chairman  P]nglish  China  Clays, 
Ltd.),  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Associated;  (6)  J.  S.  Lov- 
ering  (John  Lovering  &  Co.),  Managing  Director  of 
the  Associated;  (7)  "Walter  Sessions  (English  China 
Clays,  Ltd.)  ;  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Associated.  Sec- 
ond row:  Messrs.  H.  S.  Hancock,  D.C.  (Candledown 
China  Clay  Works);  James  Perry,  D.C.  (The  Burthy 
China  Clay  Works  and  Messrs.  Dyer  &  Daisy)  ;  Hart 
Nicholls,  Jr.  (The  North  Goonbarrow  and  others) ; 
John  Lovering,  J.P.  (Messrs.  John  Lovering  &  Co., 
St.  Austell)  ;  Wilfred  Sessions  (The  Melbur  China  Clay 
Works)  ;  J.  Fletcher  Pagen  (The  Bodelva  and  Lantern 
China  Clay  Work's)  ;  Richard  J.  Varcoe  (The  Goonvean; 
;uid  the  St.  Dennis  and  Parkindillack  China  Clay 
Works)  ;  W.  Rose,  J.P.  .(Messrs.  North  and  Rose) : 
Captain  S.  J.  Dyer  (Treviscoe,  China  Clay  Works  and 
Messrs.  Singleton  &  Birch)  ;  E.  J.  Hancock  (Mid- 
Cornwall  China  Clay  Works),  a  Director  of  the  As- 
sociated China  Clays,  Ltd. ;  T.  Martin  (Single  Rose 
China  Clay  Works)  ;  Rol)ert  Varcoe  (The  Bloomdale 
C!hina  Clay  Works)  ;  John  Hooper  (Anchor  China  Clay 
Syndicate)  ;  J.  V.  Rowe  (Great  Wheal  Prosper  China 
Clay  and  Stone  Works)  ;  Captain  L.  S.  Peters  (Messrs. 
Parkyn  &  Peters).  Back  row:  Messrs.  W.  Wedlako 
(St.  Austell  China  Clay  Works,  Ltd.)  :  J.  Hoyle  (Man- 
chester China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.)  :  Samuel  Benson.  Secre- 
tary of  the  A.ssociated  China  Clays  Co..  Ltd..  and 
Secretarv  of  the  Joint  National  Industrial  Council. 


Officials  and  Directors  of  Associated  China  Clays,  i.td.,  in  front  of  ' '  The  Old  House, ' "  St.  Austell. 
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Transportation  Information 

To  Relieve  Car  Shortage. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  cars  for 
the  movement  of  pulp  and  paper  to  U.  S.  points. 

Some  mills  have  already  commenced  to  experience 
this  shortage,  and  the  matter  Avas  taken  up  with  the 
Canadian  Railway  War  Board.  They  advise  that,  while 
it  is  true  the  U.  S.  Lines  have  a  large  number  of  Can- 
adian railway  cars  in  their  possession  the  Railway  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  is  being  urged  to  return 
same.  In  addition  to  this,  orders  have  been  placed  by 
the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  with  the  United 
States  Administration  calling  for  delivery  of  260  empty 
U.  S.  owned  box  cars  per  day  to  Canadian  Lines  in 
Eastern  territory  to  protect  the  loading  for  U.  S. 
points.  The  Washington  authorities  have  promised  to 
use  every  effort  to  meet  this  requirement,  and  no 
doubt  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  obtain  from  the  railways  their  proper  share  of  these 
ears. 

This  situation  emphasizes  the  need  of  continuing  to 
load  cars  to  the  limit  and  to  load  and  unload  with  ut- 
most despatch. 

Steamer  Sailings  From  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  issues  a  weekly  list 
of  proposed  sailings  from  Montreal.  This  information 
will  assist  anyone  contemplating  an  ocean  shipment. 
Following  are  the  published  dates,  which  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice  : — 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
about  August  6;  Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about 
August  7 ;  Minnedosa,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  8 ; 
Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  August  15. 

To  London. — Montezuma,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line 
(C.P.O.S.),  about  July  30;  Mendip  Range,  C.P.O.S.- 
Furness  Line  (Furness),  about  July  30;  Verbania, 
Cunard  Line,  about  July  31;  Scotian,  C.P.O.S^  Line, 
about  August  6. 

To  Antwerp. — War  Beryl,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line 
(C.P.O.S.),  about  July  29.  " 

To  Glasgow. — Holbrook,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  July 
26;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Don.  Line,  about  August  13;  Cas- 
.sandra,  Anchor-Don  Line,  about  August  19. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). — Turcomam,  Domin- 
ion Line,  about  July  31. 

To  Manehe.ster. —  Manchester  Corporation,  Manches- 
ter Liners,  about  August  7  ;  Manchester  Hero,  Manches- 
ter Liners,  about  August  17  ;  Manchester  Divilion,  Man- 
chester Liners,  about  August  30. 

To  Leith. — Cairn  Gowan,  Thomson  Line,  about  Aug- 
ust 8. 

To  Duustan. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  about 
Aug.  2. 

To  Dulilin.. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  July 
:{0:  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  about  Aug.  10. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  about  July 
26;  Milmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Aug.  8. 

To  St.  Nazaire  (France). — Cape  Corso,  Can. -French 
Line,  about  Aug.  15. 

Ti)  Havre  (France). — Bilbster,  Canadian  Trans-At- 
laiiti(|ue  Line,  about  July  26;  Lord  Dufferin,  Do.,  about 
Aug.  1;  California,  Do.,  about  Aug.  7. 

To  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte  Video. — Canadian  Sei'g- 
ncui-.  Can.  Govt.  Mer.  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  July  30; 
Clan  Skene,  Houston  Lines,  about  Aug.  15. 


To  Australasian  Ports  (Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Duiledin,  Port  Chalm- 
ers).— Wangaratta,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about 
Aug.  15. 

To  Barbados  and  Trinidad. — Canadian  Recruit,  Can. 
Govt.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  about  Aug.  5. 

To  Charlottetown,  St.  Johns,  Nfld.— A  Steamer,  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  about  Aug.  8. 

P.  S.  Melvin,  export  freight  agent.  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  shown  on  the  above  sail- 
ing list,  it  is  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  steam- 
ers being  built  on  the  Upper  Lakes  for  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  are  coming  down  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
six  boats  per  week  and  loading  at  Montreal,  prin- 
cipally for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Ministry  is  still  reserving  space  equival- 
ent to  70  per  cent.,  and  more  on  all  regular  liners 
for  their  own  use,  leaving  only  a  small  percentage 
available  for  commercial  freight.  The  boats  of  the  U. 
S.  Shipping  Board,  however,  are  being  filled,  it  is 
understood,  with  commercial  freight,  and  bookings  can 
be  arranged  through  McLean,  Kennedy  and  Company, 
Montreal. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  rates  being  applied 
on  these  boats  are  the  same  as  charged  commercial 
freight  on  regular  liners,  which  are  at  present  to  the 
United  Kingdom  .$1.50  per  100  pounds  or  75c  per  cubic 
foot;  to  Antwerp,  65c  per  cubic  foot.  France  from 
•$25  to  $28  per  ton  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  op- 
tion. The  prevailing  ocean  rates  at  New  York  quoted 
b.y  the  IT.  S.  Shipping  Board  are :  the  United  Kingdom 
$1  per  100  pounds,  or  50c  per  cubic  foot;  Belgium  and 
France  $1.25  per  100  pounds  or  60c  per  cubic  foot. 


THE  ENDLESS  FELT. 

A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link ;  and  it  is  the 
weak  link  that  retards  production.  Likewise  with  the 
press  felt,  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  run  efficiently 
depends  in  large  measure  on  its  openness,  that  is,  the 
ability  to  get  the  water  through,  and  a  felt  is  as  open 
as  the  seam  or  join.  The  join  is  the  weak  link.  The 
filling  up  and  felting  of  the  join  causes  more  felt 
trouble  than  any  other  factor  in  these  days  of  fast  run- 
ning machines. 

This  filling  up  of  the  seam  is  easily  explainable. 
Tlie  joined  felt  is  woven  so  that  the  two  ends  must  be 
,  joined  by  hand.  The  ends  are  taken  out  for  a  few  inches 
and  the  warp  threads  are  interwoven.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  strength  this  operation  must  be  done  with 
much  care.  Rut  in  all  cases  this  part  of  the  felt  must 
necessarily  be  closer  than  the  rest,  and  if  opportunity 
offers  at  all  will  felt  and,  fill  up  faster  than  the  rest 
of  the  felt,  in  which  case  trouble, ensues. 

To  overcome  this  obvious  fault,  a  few  felt  manufac- 
tiirers  have  for  some  time  been  weaving  their  felts  end- 
less, therebv  obviating  all  po.ssibility .  of  seam  trouble. 
Seam  trouble  is  usually  present  on,  the  wet. felts  of  fast- 
running  news  machines,  and.  on  felts  for  fine  papers, 
so  that  it  has  been  on  these  that  the  maniifacturers  have 
directed  their  efforts.  So  much. success  has  been  obtain 
ed  that  the  machine  tender  has.  come  to,  show  a  verv 
pronounced  preference  for  the  ,  endless  felt.  In  addi- 
tion to  obviating  seam  trouble,  the  endless  felt  gives 
longer  life,  requires  less  washing,  and  will  stand  more 
pressure  than  the  joined  felt  thereby  requiring  less 
steam  on  the  dryer.  Altogether,  it  is  a  forward  step  on 
the  part  of  the  felt  maker. — Contributed  by  Bates  & 
Tnnes,  Limited,  felt  manufacturers. 
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CANADA'S  rORESTS  WARRANT  LARGER  STAFF 
AT  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORIES. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Ciinada,  iit 
Montreal,  have  received  a  visit  recently  from  Mr.  I.  II. 
P>oas,  of  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Boas  stated  he  was  making  a  tour  of  the  civil- 
ized world  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonthwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing what  other  countries  are  doing  to  secure  the  proper 
utilization  of  forest  products,  with  the  object  in  view 
of  instituting  laboratories  similar  to  the  Forest  Pro- 
duct Laboratories  of  Canada,  located  at  Montreal,  and 
the  laboratories  of  the  same  name  of  the  United  States 
Government  situated  at  Madison,  Wis. 

The  first  visits  made  by  Mr.  Boas  were  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  While  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  he  studied 
the  work  as  carried  on  there  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada,  Vancouver  Branch,  and  also 
investigated  lumbering  operations  along  the  coast. 
After  passing  through  the  western  provinces  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratories  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  looking  into  the  various  methods  and 
processes  in  use  there.  He  stated  he  was  struck  with 
the  progressive  way  in  which  the  various  projects  re- 
hitive  to  forestry  were  dealt  with,  and  in  comparing 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  at  Mont- 
r'-al  with  those  at  Madison,  he  wondered  why  Can- 
ada, with  the  third  largest  forest  resources  in  the 
world  should  be  receiving  such  little  general  and  Gov- 
ernment support.  He  noticed  at  Madison  there  were 
350  employees,  many  scientifically  trained  men,  all 
delving  into  the  most  vital  problems  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  forest  products  whereas  at  the  Mont- 
real laboratories-  there  were  only  about  30  employees. 
He  found  various  comparisons  of  great  value  and 
hoped  to  learn  from  the  shortcomings  and  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  an  dare  now  being  made  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  laboratories  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  so  that  these  will  not  be 
repeated  in  Australia,  w^here  he  will  soon  establish  a 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

In  discussing  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  the  Can- 
adian Government  were  evincing  in  the  research  work 
appertaining  to  the  utilization  of  forest  products,  he 
said : 

"I  hope  that  your  frovernment  will  see  fit  to  so 
strengthen  your  laboratory  that  it  can  carry  on  the 
fine  work  it  has  begun,  in  a  more  complete  w^ay  than 
IS  now  possible.  A  Government  of  a  country  with 
such  vast  forest  wealth  as  Canada  possesses  cannot 
spend  money  more  wiselv  than  in  scientific  research 
and  investigating  the  many  and  various  problems  con- 
nected Avith  this  great  asset." 

"If  I  have  learned  o?"""  thin"-  fullv  durin<^'  my  visit 
to  America,  it  is  that  scientific  Avork'^rs  are  awakening 

the  fnof  that  thev  can  demand  more  than  has  hither- 
to been  "Tinted  them,  nn'"'  that  th-"  ^^T^lin"-  business 
'lion  are  Avide  nA^akp  to  this  and  ar-^  shoT\'infT  it  bv 
their  keenness  to  offer  large  salaries  to  attract  tech- 
nical men  to  their  staffs.  Unless  :V'"'  GoA'ernment 
HAvakens  to  the  neeessitA-  of  keenin*?  men  nt  the  labor- 
atories for  lonrr  noriods  ^hf  Avork  und^^rtaken  must 
seriously  suffer.  T  am  <?oing  back  to  Aiistralia  to  im- 
press this  fullA'  on  my  CoA'ernment,  for  scientific  AA'ork 
must  be  carried  throur'h.  unintermnted  bA-  a  continu- 
ous chan"'"  of  s+aff.  and  fiore  is  onh'  one  AraA'  of  keen- 
inf  an  e<"fieient  staff  and  that  is  bA'  makin"*  a  salary 
c-,i.ilr>  iri  t-'io-ninn'  I'-itli  th"  ivirros  r\r['\(\  bv  other  indus- 
tries employing  technically  trained  men." 


Another  fact  that  made  an  impres.sion  on  the  visitor 
was  the  importance  of  publicity  in  keeping  up  an  in- 

erest  in  the  work  of  the  laboratories  and  in  making 
their  services  most  useful  to  the  countrv.  He  was  not 
ot  this  opinion  Avhen  he  left  Australia,  but  .stated  that 
he  Avas  fully  convinced  of  the  nece.ssitv  for  providing 
tor  this  phase  of  the  Avork.  " 

When  it  is  remembered  how  small  the  present  forest 
resources  of  Australia  are  in  comparison  Avith  tho.se 
ot  Canada  It  says  much  for  the  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight ot  the  CommouAvealth  Government  in  sending 
an  investigator  around  the  world  as  a  preliminary  to 
estabh.shing  a  scientific  research  institution  to  inves- 
gate  forest  utilization  problems.  Mr.  Boas  also  spent 
s^me  time  at  the  various  government  branches  at 
Washingt^on,  p.C,  and  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills 
adjacent  to  Montreal. 

After  leaving  Canada  Mr  Boas  proceeded  to  Eu- 
rope, Great  Lritain  and  France,  to  collect  all  informa- 

lon  obtainable  bearing  on  the  subject  of  wood  utiliza- 
tion m  all  its  various  complexities  so  that  he  will  know 
what  has  been  done  all  OA^y  the  world. 

COLOR  IN  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

By  GEO  ERSKIX.  Grand 'Mere  PQ 
NcAvspaper  is  generally  referred  to  as  white  by  the 
casual  observer.  While  there  are  wide  variations  in 
the  ordinarily  accepted  white  shades,  a  true  white 
such  as  seen  m  bleached  fabrics  presents  a  wide  dif 
ference  to  even  the  "whitest"  newsprint  paper  Com- 
pared with  a  true  bleached  Avhite  the  averac-e  news 
IS  quite  blue,  m  fact,  it  is  actually  a  "Blue-White  " 
The  materials  used  in  making  paper  in  their  natural 
state,  unbleached,  produce  a  dull  A-elloAvish  shade  To 
overcome  this  undesireable  feature",  blue  and  red  dyes 
are  usually  employed,  although  dA-es  that  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Violet  Blues  when  used  alone  produce  a 
very  attractive  so-called  white. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  reference  to  Violet  Blues 
one  must  understand  the  relationship  betAveen  the  var- 
ious colors.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  "Spectrum  "  or 
in  other  words  the  decomposition  of  a  rav  of  white 
lisrht  nassed  through  a  gla.ss  prism.  Not  only  is  the 
direction  of  the  Avhite  ray  changed,  but  it  suffers  dis- 
persion. The  picture  obtained— the  spectrum— if  ex- 
amined minutely  will  shoAv  the  folloAving  colors,  not 
sharply  .separated,  but  merging  into  oup  another  in 
the  order  named;  Violet,  tndigo,  Blue.  Green,  Yellow 
Orange,  Red. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  a  blue  dve 
AA'hile  producing  a  shade  that  is  actually  a  blue  might 
be  over  towards  the  greenish  side  of  the  blue  ranee. 
Such  dves  require  reds  to  counteract  the  ereenish 
tino-e.  The  various  blue  dyes  produce  various  shades 
of  blue  from  greenish  to  violet  blues.  As  the  resultine 
shades  creep  over  to  the  violet  or  indieo  side  of  the 
blue  range  less  red  is  necessary.  When  the  shade  pro- 
duced is  violet  to  indigo  then  a  green  or  greenish 
blue  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  reddish  tinge-  The 
Violet  Blue  aboA^e  referred  to  is  a  dye  which  produces 
a  shade  about  half-Avay  betAA-een  the  middle  of  the  blue 
line  and  the  point  Avhere  the  blue  mersres  into  an 
indigo.  This  shade  is  the  most  attracti\'e  so-called 
AA^hite  .shade  in  ncAvsprint  paper  With  such  dA-es  the 
ouantity  necessary  may  be  easily  retrulated  to  per 
fectiv  counteract  the  natural  color  of  the  stock  and 
produce  a  sheet  ,Avhieh  unless  compared  directly  Avith 
a  true  bleached  Avhite  Avould  be  universally  accepted 
as  white  paper. 
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UNITED  STATES  AOTES 


George  King-,  formerly  a  salesman  for  the  Gatti-Mc- 
Quaclo  Company  of  New  York  City,  dealers  in  paper 
stock  and  paper  makers'  supplies,  has  been  made  the 
defendant  in  a  damage  suit  now  being  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  which  the 
Gatti-  McQuade  Company  seeks  $110,000  damage  from 
Mr.  King  for  the  latter 's  alleged  failure  to  live  up  to 
tlie  terms  of  an  agreement  he  entered  into  with  this 
firm.  The  paper  jobbing  company  claims  it  put  Mr. 
King  on  its  payroll  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  on  a 
contract  running  five  years.  It  is  also  asserted  by  the 
plaintiff  company  that  the  salesman  who  is  regarded  as 
an  expert  in  his  line,  that  of  selling  rags  and  similar 
paper-making  materials,  had  successfully  built  up  a 
large  and  profitable  business  for  P.  Garvin,  Inc.,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  dealers  in  like  lines,  and  that  he  was 
engaged  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  considered  the 
ablest  salesman  in  and  about  Holyoke.  Through  Mr. 
King's  failure  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
the  Gatti-McQuade  Company  claims  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000  over  and  above  the  salary  of  the  defen- 
dant during  the  period  of  employment,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  of  April,  1919,  to  March,  1924. 

Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  paper  mill  superin- 
tendents entered  the  organization  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  when  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  a  branch 
of  the  association  representing  the  latter  State  was 
formed.  Edward  T.  A.  Coughlin,  superintendent  of 
the  Monarch  Paper  Company's  coating  division,  is 
chairman  of  the  new  branch ;  Luther  A.  Parker,  super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  Division  of  the  Bryant  Pa- 
per Company,  is  vice-chairman,  and  George  H.  Poun- 
tain,  general  superintendent  of  the  Monarch  Paper 
Company,  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  organization  was 
launched  about  two  months  ago  by  superintendents  re- 
presenting nearly  all  the  mills  in  the  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict who  organized  the  initial  branch  at  Appleton, 
Wis. 

New  York  paper  houses  seem  at  the  present  time  very 
much  in  need  of  good  paper  and  pulp  salesmen,  both 
for  the  city  territory  and  on  the  road.  There  are  open- 
ings for  such  men  at  quite  a  few  of  the  city's  big  paper 
concerns. 

The  American  Paper  Mills  Corporation,  recently  in- 
corporated ill  New  York  State  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  fully  paid  in,  has  just  opened  its  offices  at  38 
Park  Row  and  warehouse  at  295-309  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  its  head,  M.  H.  Freimark,  former- 
ly connected  with  the  Beekman  Card  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, announces  that  the  new  company  is  now  ready 
for  business.  It  will  carry  complete  lines  of  coated, 
book,  litho.,  bond  and  writing  papers;  post-cards,  coat- 
ed blanks,  etc.  Associated  with  Mr.  Feimark  as  secre- 
tary of  the  company  is  Louis  J.  Samalman,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  trade  as  an  auditor  and  credit  man. 

Tlie  dye  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com^ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  came  to  an  end 
last  week  with  a  summing  up  of  the  industry's  situa- 
tion, as  viewed  by  the  American  dye  manufacturers,  by 
Joseph  IT.  f'lioate.  Jr..  general  counsel  for  the  Chemi- 


cal Foundation.  Whether  the  American  industry 
should  be  protected  and  by  what  means  are  the  qviesr 
tions  which  the  committee  must  decide,  said  Mr.  Choate. 
Favorable  action  by  the  committee  to  the  request  for  a 
licensing  commission  is  confidently  expected.  Just 
when  the  committee's  report  will  be  made  is  not  known. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  committee  as  a  whole 
is  in  favor  of  protecting  the  industry. 

A  new  schedule  of  wage  demands  has  been  presented 
to  the  manufacturers  by  the  paper  workers  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  vicinity.  This  schedule  was  formulated  after 
a  committee  representing  the  workers  had  studied  the 
reports  of  wages  paid  elsewhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try. An  increase  of  25  per  cent  is  asked  for  all  tour 
workers.  This  increase,  say  the  spokesmen  for  the 
workers,  though  apparently  large,  will  do  no  more  than 
bring  the  wages  of  the  paper  makers  of  the  Holyoke 
vicinity  up  to  a  par  with  what  is  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Preliminary  conferences  with  the 
manufacturers  looking  to  an  adjustment  of  the  matter 
were  held  last  week. 

Through  a  recentlv  effected  re-organization  the  Van 
Gorder  ruling  establishment  of  R.  R.  Van  Gorder  at 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  has  become  the  VanGorder 
Company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  re-organized 
concern  is  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tablets  and  stationary,  and  it  is  to  continue  doing  a 
general  trade  of  commercial  ruling.  Mr.  Van  Gorder 
decided  to  form  a  corporation  and  increase  the  capital 
of  the  undertaking  so  as  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
large  growth  of  his  business  in  ruling  contracts.  His 
products  are  sent  out  regularly  in  carload  lots  to  many 
of  the  leading  commercial  centres  of  the  country.  The 
new  concern  will  operate  in  the  ruling  company's  plant. 
The  officers  of  the  Van  Gorder  Company  are  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  R.  R.  Van  Gorder ;  vice-president  A.. 
C.  Barley ;  treasurer,  George  Putt,  and  secretary,  Frank 
M.  Blair. 

The  mills  of  the  Nekoosa-Ed wards  Paper  Company 
at  Nekoosa  and  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  are  still  closed, 
and  the  strike  situation,  which  had  its  inception  in  a 
walkout  of  the  men  on  June  23,  i;emains  unchanged. 
The  strikers  still  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  de- 
mands which  call  for  an  eight-hour  day ;  a  5  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages  with  time  and  one-half  overtime ;  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to  organize 
without  interference.  Company  officials  have  refused 
to  recognize  the  strike  committee  as  a  union  committee 
and  have  dealt  with  it  only  as  a  shop  committee.  No 
compromises  have  been  made  by  the  company  on  any 
of  the  demands.  It  has  offered,  however,  to  submit  the 
differences  to  a  board  of  arbitration  if  no  agreement 
can  be  reached  through  the  discussion  by  committees 
representing  the  employes  and  the  management. 


HOLYOKE  SHUTDOWN  AUGUST  3. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company  that  the  annual  shutting  of  the  head 
gates  to  the  company's  canals  would  take  place  at  6 
a.m.  August  3,  and  that  water  should  be  let  into  the 
canals  the  morning  of  August  7. 
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Technical  Section 


STILL  GROWING. 

The  acting  secretary  aiiiiouiic(!s  two  uew  members 
elected  to  the  Technical  ISection.  They  are  Albert 
Ct.  Dui'gin,  and  B.  J.  Waters,  both  with  iSpanish  liiver 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXHIBITS  PLANNED  FOR 
T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  MEETING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

A  local  committee  iias  been  formed  iu  Ciiicago  to 
arrange  for  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  connection 
with  the  Fifth  NatioJial  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries at  the  Coliseum  and  First  Regiment  Armory 
during  the  week  of  September  22. 

Thomas  H.  Savery,  Jr.,  of  1630  Republic  Building, 
Chicago,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held 
iu  his  office  at  which  Charles  F.  Roth,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  exposition,  was  present.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  James  L.  Carey,  another  Chicago  member 
of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.,  who  has  been  active  in  arranging 
preliminary  details. 

Among  the  matters  discussed  at  the  meeting  were 
hotel  accommodations,  dates  of  meeting  and  head- 
quarters at  the  exposition.  It  was  decided  to  occupy 
;is  headquarters,  the  space  at  the  exposition  donated 
by  the  management.  This  is  Booth  No.  237,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  conference  room  where  all  meet- 
ings will  be  held.  The  local  committee  will  arrange 
for  attendants  in  the  booth  and  for  registration.  It 
was  deemed  inadvisable  to  select  any  particular  hotel 
as  headquarters,  seeing  that  the  hotels  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  promise  ample  accommodations, 
during  the  week  of  meeting,  as  well  as  because  T.  A. 
P.  P.  I.  headquarters  will  be  at  the  exposition,  admis- 
sion to  which  will  be  free  to  members  who  show  their 
badges  or  other  credentials.  The  meeting  rooms  in 
the  Coliseum  and  First  Regiment  Armory,  where  the 
Natioual  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  will  be 
held,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  members 
of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  and  any  committee  meetings  that  may 
l)e  necessary. 

Propose  Visit  to  Madison. 

Details  of  the  proposed  trip  from  Chicago  to  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  have 
not  yet  been  arranged,  but  it  is  likely  that  a  night 
train  will  be  provided  so  that  members  can  spend 
the  entire  day  of  Friday,  September  26,  in  Madison, 
inspecting  the  laboratories  and  the  State  University. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  will  have  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  at  the  exposition  in  which  will  be 
shown  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  raw  materials, 
products  and  by-products.  Prominent  among  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  the  results  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
vestigations of  the  laboratory,  the  manufacture  of 
ethyl  alcohol  from  wood  waste  and  sulphite  waste 
iiqilor,  increased  prod\u*tion  of  acetate  of  lime  in  hard- 
wood distillation  and  naval  stores  investigation.  In 
connection  with  this  (>xhibit  it  is  likely  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  interest  in  the  relation  of 
national  forest  administration  of  waterpoAver,  timber 
and  other  resources  to  general  industrial  develop- 
ment in  neighboring  regions. 


At  the  headquarters  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  1.  in  the  exposi- 
tion building,  it  is  planned  to  make  an  exhibit  showing 
t  he  processes  from  wood  to  paper  with  a  related  chart 
illustrative  of  the  steps  in  the  operations  upon  which 
may  be  placed  sketches  or  photographs  of  the  ma- 
chinery used. 

A  generous  invitation  has  been  received  by  the  local 
committee  to  visit  the  plant  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany to  be  the  guests  of  the  company  for  luncheon 
on  one  of  the  days  of  meeting.  The  local  committee  of 
arrangements  has  this  invitation  under  consideration, 
and  if  it  is  accepted,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  be,  mem- 
bers will  be  asked  to  notify  the  committee  promptly 
of  their  intention  to  attend. 

A  large  attendance  of  western  members  is  expected 
at  the  Fall  Meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  the  east  will  be  present. 
The  meeting  will  open  at  the  Conference  room  in  the 
Coliseum,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  September  24. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

K-6.  Regeneration  of  waste  paper.   (Precede  et  ap- 
pareillage  pour  la  regeneration  des  vieux  papiers.) 

l''rencii  patent  No.  490,1.50  granted  to  the  Union 
francaise  des  Papeteries. "  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  152,  1919. 
— The  paper  is  treated  with  a  suitable  amount  of 
water,  preferably  hot,  in  a  tank  provided  with  agita- 
tors and  knives  to  reduce  it  to  a  pulp.  It  is  then 
washed  with  water  alone  on  a  metal  screen  inclined 
at  a  suitable  angle  to  the  horizontal.  The  water,  be- 
ing added  in  several  portions,  makes  the  pulp  travel 
down  the  screen,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom it  is  completely  freed  from  ink. — -A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Gelatin  sizing.  (Procede  pour  le  collage  en 
pate  a  la  gelatine).  German  patent  No.  306,688,  class 
-■)•")  c,  group  2.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  155,  1919. — Gelatin,  in 
the  form  of  a  jelly,  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beater, 
there  being  sufficient  affinity  between  the  fibres  and 
the  gelatin  to  ensure  perfect  sizing  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine. Formaldehyde  or  chrome  alum  may  be  added 
to  harden  the  gelatin. — A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Cardboard  boxes  for  canned  goods.  (Boites  de 
conserves  en  carton).  Papierfabrikant,  Nov.  8.  1918, 
through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  149,  1919. — Experiments 
made  in  Norway  have  solved  the  problem  from  a 
inechanieal  point  of  view:  but  after  a  time  the  boxes 
rot  inside.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  where- 
hf  the  waterproofing  substance  is  incorporated  with 
the  pulp  itself,  and  the  results    seem    promising. — 

R-O.  The  paper  industry  in  Ireland.  (L 'Industrie 
du  papier  en  Irlande.)  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  136,  1919.— 
The  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  in  1861  proved  a 
lie;:vy  blow  to  the  English  and  Irish  paper  industries, 
from  which  the  latter  never  fully  recovered  owing 
to  lack  of  capital  to  tide  over  the  transition  period. 
The  greatest  handicaps  at  present  are  the  high  price 
of  coal  and  high  freight  rates.  These  might  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  peat  both  in  the  mills  and  by  the 
railroads.  A  mill  in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  just 
completed  the  installation  of  the  necessary  equipment 
to  make  pulp  from  straw. — A.  P.-C. 
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Holidays  for  workers  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
appear  to  have  been  quite  general  last  Saturday.  Some 
towns  had  parades,  speeches  and  fireworks  and  others 
observed  a  period  of  silent  rejoicing  while  some  went 
about  their  business  as  -usnal. 

The  Bathurst  town  council  has  been  allotted  by  the 
government  of  New  Brunswick  $80,000  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  "Housing  Act,  1919." 

J.  D.  Rue.  who  served  as  captain  in  the  Ordnance  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Army  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  is  detailed  to  special  work 
at  Fraser  Company's  mill  at  Edmunston,  N.B.  Mr. 
Rue  was  formerly  professor  of  Chemical  Bneineering 
at  the  Universitv  of  Michigan  and  was  in  charse  of  the 
graduate  courses  in  paper  making  subsidized  by  the 
mills  in  that  state.  Some  fine  work  was  done  under 
his  direction  on  the  evaluation  of  clays. 

In  two  days,  five  machine  tenders  at  Price  Bros, 
succeeded  in  runnius-  their  machines  for  eisht  hours 
without  a  break.  This  ought  to  brins'  a  remark  from 
Donnacona.  Brother  McKee  thinks  he  has  the  record- 
breaking  machines  and  crews. 

The  sulphate  mill  of  the  New  Brunswick  Sulphate 
Uibre  Co..  at  Millerton,  is  closed  and  several  emplovees 
have  moved  away.  There  has  ben  a  slump  in  sulphat* 
■puln.  but  thins's  are  looking  brisrhter  now. 

The  wood  room  at  Kenogami  handled  1,000  cords  of 
wood  during  the  last  week  in  June.  A  considerable 
amount  was  from  short  10-ft.  lengths  of  green  wood, 
very  difficult  to  bark.  There  is  now  more  wood  at  the 
fifrinder  room  than  when  they  shut  down  for  the  winter, 
and  more  wood  in  the  yard  than  ever  known  before  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  all  due  to  good  operations  in  the 
spring. 

Water  conditions  are  the  lowest  in  many  years,  and 
unfortunately  a  dry  season  is  looked  for.  The  flow 
dropped  to  600-ft.  on  June  16th. 

Paper  production  for  June  was  four  to  five  tons 
more  than  it  was  in  June,  1918,  and  the  proportion  of 
sulnhite  slightly  lower. 

The  Jonquiere  paper  machine  is  producing  something 
like  40  tons  per  day. 

The  Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of 
groundwood  pulp,  contemplate  enlarging  their  plant 
at  Weymouth,  N.S. 

The  new  agreement  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 
with  the  unions  will  add  about  $1,000,000  annually 
to  the  pav  roll.  The  contract  is  effective  for  one  year 
from  Mav  11,  1919. 


Mills  Lost  Time. 

Heavily  increased  loss  of  time,  as  the  res^^lt  of  in- 
dustrial disputes,  was  registered  during  June.  There 
were  in  existence  at  some  time  or  other  '  during  the 
moi\th  80  strikes  .involving  89,917  work  people  and  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  about  1.445,  021  working  days,  as 
compared  with  84  strikes,  77,688  work  people  and  893 
816  working  davs  in  May,  1919;  and  32  strikes,  11, 
work  people  and  46,941  working  days  in  Jnne,  1918. 


VANCOUVER  ITEMS. 
Beaver  Cove  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company. 

Owing  to  the  strike  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  delay  in  getting  machinery,  this  company  will 
not  be  able  to  start  operations  before  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  final  delay  being  caused  by  the  strike  in 
Vancouver  which  held  up  a  shipment  of  about  400  tons 
of  machinery  which  went  up  to  the  plant  last  week  on 
a  special  scow.  A  large  evaporator  was  also  held  up 
on  one  of  the  ships  in  town  owing  to  the  strike.  Prom 
now  on  every  effort  will  be  made  to  finish  the  plant 
so  that  operations  may  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
mojuent. 

Vancouver  Strike. 

The  strike  in  Vancouver  lasted  exactly  one  month 
and  without  doubt  it  was  a  good  thing  for  all  the  manu- 
facturing plants  on  the  coast  that  it  ended  when  it  did 
as  supplies  were  getting  pretty  low.  Although  most  of 
the  companies  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  food  to  last  for 
some  time  there  were  other  supplies  needed,  and  the 
steamers  were  carrying  nothing  in  the  way  of  freight 
but  food.  As  it  is,  the  plants  are  getting  their  sup- 
plies at  the  present  time,  and  from  now  on  matters  will 
progress  along  the  right  channels. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  results  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  strike  here  brought  most  decided  results,  but 
not  to  the  laboring  man.  On  the  other  hand  the  "Red" 
or  radical  element  have  received  a  set-back  that  will 
take  them  a  long  time  to  overcome.  The  Internationals 
of  most  of  the  Unions  did  not  countenance  the  strike 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  0.  B.  U.  idea  will  not 
progress  for  a  long  time  to  come  if  it  ever  does  with 
the  right  thinking  members  of  the  unions.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  all  unions.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  decided  break  with  the  chances  that  most  of  the 
unions  will  eliminate  the  radicals  and  the  more  conserv- 
ative members  will  use  every  endeavor  to  carry  on  their 
different  unions  in  the  best  interests  of  their  members. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  what  is  known  as  the  great 
third  party  and,  by  the  way,  this  party  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the  radical 
element,  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  proceedings  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Citizens'  League  and  as  a  result  there 
was  no  tie-up  in  any  of  the  public  utilities.  Prom  the 
inception  of  the  strike  the  Mayor  had  the  assurance  that 
the  Citizens'  League  was  right  behind  him  in  every 
move  to  carry  on  public  utilities,  preserve  law  and  order 
and  see  that  the  people  did  not  want  for  the  essentials. 
As  soon  as  the  street  car  men  struck  the  streets  of  Van- 
couver thronged  with  jitneys  and  although  the  fare  fig- 
ixred  out  8c  a  day  extra  in  the  city  limits,  at  the  same 
time  it  meant  transportation  to  and  from  work  for  ev- 
eryone. The  threat  was  then  made  that  if  the  jitneys 
were  not  taken  off,  the  telephones  Avould  stop,  but  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  would  not  agree  to  take  the 
jitneys  off.  The  telephone  operators  struck,  but  plans 
had  already  been  made  and  although  the  electrical 
workers  were  out  so  that  any  telephone  which  went  out 
of  commission  could  not  be  used,  at  the  same  time  ser- 
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vice  was  kept  up,  aud  the  busiuoss  sectioti  did  not  no- 
tice any  chanf^e  in  the  service  except  that  at  the  hcfjin- 
ninfj  it  was  a  little  slower  than  usual. 

From  the  begiiininj^,  the  strike  committee  which  was 
under  the  leadership  of  the  "Red"  clement  found  that 
they  were  up  ajrainst  something  they  did  not  figure  on, 
<in(i  that  was  the  Citizens'  League,  organized  for  the 
])urpose  of  carrying  on  public  utilities  at  all  costs.  The 
strike  is  what  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia  had 
been  expecting  for  .some  time,  and  every  business  man 
in  the  city  is  glad  that  it  has  come  and  gone,  and  every- 
body is  now  looking  forward  to  larger  business  than 
ever  for  this  Province  and  every  firm  is  going  ahead 
with  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no  more  serious  strikes 
for  some  time  to  com^^. 

Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Without  going  into  details  as  regards  the  court  pro- 
ceedings in  coniu'ction  with  the  above  named  plant,  it 
may  be  stated  that  without  doubt,  in  fact  it  is  a  i)rac- 
tical  certainty,  the  re-organization  along  the  lines  of 
proper  management  will  take  place  in  connection  with 
this  plant,  and  that  as  soon  as  matters  are  settled  it  will 
again  be  a  going  concern. 

The  debenture  holders  have  been  given  leave  l)y  Me. 
Justice  Murphy  to  offer  the  plant  for  sale,  the  creditors 
to  be  given  the  chance  to  take  over  oj-  buy  up  the  jilant 
if  they  wish.  Mr.  Ernest  Walker,  the  receiver,  values 
the  plant  in  his  affidavit  at  51^2.50,000.00  under  i)resciit 
conditions. 


PROSPERITY  AHEAD  FOR  PAPER  MILLS. 

Predicting  that  a  fi'ec  market  for  n('vvsi)riiit  will  pre- 
vail in  the  United  States  by  October  next,  Hayden, 
Stone  and  Co.  of  Boston,  refer  to  the  general  situa- 
tion as  affecting  the  market  for  this  product,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian 
mills  are  interested  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  Am- 
erican market,  the  remarks  of  this  brokerage  house 
merit  attention.    They  say : 

"For  several  years  the  price  of  Jiewsprint  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  While  this 
policy  of  Government  price  regulation  has  really  satis- 
fied no  one,  either  the  newspapers  or  the  newsprint  pro- 
ducers, it  has  had  one  very  important  result.  The 
various  investigations  and  studies  of  cost  of  productioTi 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  have 
tended  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  mills  for  higher 
prices  for  their  product.  For  years  the  cost  of  news- 
print has  been  a  constant  bone  of  contention  between 
the  producer  and  the  buyer  and  as  the  chief  producer. 
International  Pajjer  has  been  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  attack  and  abuse. 

But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  has  cer- 
tainly had  no  bias  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  has 
from  time  to  time  permitted  increases  in  the  selling 
price  of  newsprint.  In  all  it  has  assented  to  increases 
which  by  successive  steps  have  advanced  the  price  from 
:].10  cents  per  pound  to  'i.T^V4  cents,  which  is  the  ]ire- 
sent  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  "outside  market" 
for  newsprint  is  even  now  above  751/4  cents  ])er 
pound.  ■  It  is  believed  that  in  October,  if  a  free  mar- 
ket prevails,  the  price  of  newsprint  will  advance  con- 
siderably, based  on  tli(>  purely  natural  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  trade  autiiorities  would  not  be  surprised  at  a  4- 
cent  level.    Whatever  the  new  price  level  proves  to  be 


it  will  affect  net  earnings  of  International  Paper  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1919  and  will  almost  assuredly  be  the 
basis  for  the  renewal  of  1920  contracts,  most  of  which 
come  up  for  revision  in  December  or  January. 

Wliile  a  price  of  4  cents  for  newsj)i-int  sounds  alti- 
tudinous,  comparefl  with  the  pre-war  levels  of  2i/4  and 
cents,  it  is  wortTi  noting  that  the  newspapers  of 
|)ractically  every  city  in  the  country  are  now  charging 
two  cents  and  in  many  cases  more  Higher  cost  paper 
and  labor  have  put  the  1-cent  paper  almost  out  of  bn.si- 
ness. 

But  ])erhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  is 
the  fact  that  the  papers  of  the  larger  cities  are  l(»  day 
extremely  prosperous.  For  several  months  their  adver- 
tising has  been  running  at  record  figures.  One  expla- 
nation of  this  is  the  income  and  excess  profits  ta.xes. 
Many  corporations  —  manufacturers.  distriVnitors, 
wholesalers — figiire  that  advertising  costs  them  only  30 
or  40  i)er  cent  of  what  they  actually  pay  the  papers.  In 
other  words,  if  they  did  not  spend  this  money  in  r^dver- 
tising  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  it  to  the  Government  for  taxes.  The  tax  law,  is 
therefore,  an  ally  of  newspaper  advertising  and  in- 
directly of  International  Paper  by  making  the  burdf-n 
of  high  cost  newsprint  less  grievous  to  bear. 

Very  little  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  interna- 
tional Paper's  $20,000,000  common  stock  has  been  con- 
sistently strong  for  six  months.  It  has  at  times  actual- 
ly gone  against  the  market.  In  February  it  sold  as  high 
as  48%  aiifl  its  recent  advance  has  attracted  very  little 
attention. 

The  strength  in  Paper  common  measures  in  a  broad 
way  the  excellent  results  of  the  three  years  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  and  the  probability  of  another  good  year 
in  1919.  It  also  measures  the  possibility  of  initial  com- 
mon dividends  in  1920.  While  only  a  po.ssibility,  there 
has  been  consistent  biaying  of  Paper  common  for 
months  by  interests  who  were  willing  to  bide  their  time. 

In  four  years  the  company  has  rejuvenated  itself  fin- 
ancially. It  has  reduced  bonded  debt  from  $115,252,- 
000  to"  $7,189,000,  a  cut  of  $8,063,000.  It  has  swelled 
working  capital  from  $8,935,605  to  $16,249,795,  a  gain 
of  $7,314,190,  or  81  per  cent.  It  has  also  cleaned  up  34 
per  cent  of  arrears  in  preferred  dividends,  with  the 
issuance  of  but  $2,317,976  additional  preferred  -stock. 

FIL-tER    PAPER   MADE    IN  .MASSACHUSETTS 

For  many  years  an  excellent  (juality  of  filter  pa- 
per for  qualitative  chemical  analysis  has  been  made 
in  this  country,  but  that  known  as  quantitative  pa- 
per, for  exact  analytical  work,  was  imported  chiefly 
from  Germany  and  Sw-eden,  until  the  war  began. 
Then  English  manufacturers  and  subsequently  those 
of  France  and  Japan  developed  quantitative  paper  and 
supplied  the  American  market.  Of  late  a  paper  of 
unusual  merit  and  eveness  of  grade  for  exact  chemical 
work  has  been  produced  in  the  industrial  research 
laboratory  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  who  are  about  to  make  both  the  pulp  and  the 
paper  in  their  establishment.  It  is  washed,  as  is  cus- 
tf)mary,  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  and 
to  assure  the  extreme  measure  of  jiurity  and  absence 
of  ash,  it  is  manufactured  with  distilled  water  for 
which  a  large  still  has  been  erected.  It  will  soon  be 
put  on  the  market. 


An  idle  rumor  always  gains  currency,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  an  idle  man. 


July  24,  1919 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  19. — Demand  for  practically  all 
j;nides  of  paper  continues  brisk,  and  the  market  this 
week  has  been  equally  as  firm  as  previously,  while 
activity  has  been  of  broad  proportions.  Consumers  are 
[■lacing-  orders  with  freedom  and  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers are  kept  busily  engaged  in  caring  for  all  of 
their  customers.  Prices  on  every  kind  of  paper  are 
firm  and  the  tendency  is  still  strongly  upward.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  top  levels  are  yet  to  be  reacjied, 
and  manufacturers  contend  that  with  production  costs 
constantly  increasing,  they  must  necessarily  advance 
prices  on  their  product. 

Exporters  report  a  steadily  broadening  demand  for 
American  paper  from  foreign  markets.  According  to 
authorities  in  the  trade,  both  Japan  and  Australia  are 
again  displaying  interest  in  our  paper  .market.  Aus- 
tralian importers  were  somewhat  overbought  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice  and  for  several  months  no  new 
orders  Avere  placed.  This  condition  has  cleared  up 
during  the  past  two  months,  however,  and  frequent 
inquiries  are  now  coming  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  South  American  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Chile,  are  placing  numerous  orders  in  this  market, 
and  exporters  are  reported  to  be  doing  the  best  busi- 
ness they  have  done  in  years  with  Cuba,  especially 
in  the  cheaper  grades  of  wrapping  papers.  Chile  is 
not  buying  here  to  any  extent  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  yet  any  broad  demand  for  her  nitrates. 
The  trade  with  Argentina  and  Brazil  has  improved  eon- 
si.stently  and  some  orders  have  been  placed  by  Mexican 
firms. 

Mills  with  fcAv  exceptions  are  turning  out  their  full 
capacity  and  are  shipping  their  product  about  as  soon 
as  it. becomes  available.  Newsprint  is  moving  steadily 
into  consuming  channels  at  firm  prices.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  sold  up  for  the  balance  of  the  year  and 
are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  consider  further 
business.  Those  mills  having  newsprint  to  sell  for 
spot  delivery  are  securing  almost  any  price  Avithin 
reason,  so  great  is  the  demand  from  transient  buyers. 
News  in  rolls  to  the  transient  trade  is  freely  fetching 


4.25  cents  a  pound,  while  sheets  are  selling  at  5  cents 
and  side  runs  at  4  cents. 

Wrapping  and  other  coarse  papers  are  in  much  bet 
ter  demand  than  in  a  long  time.  Consumers  are  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  their  orders  and  jobbers  are 
buying  not  only  to  cover  commitments  to  customer.s 
but  also  for  stock.  Prices  are  hardening  and  pur- 
chasers are  being  compelled  to  pay  top  market  figures 
to  get  supplies.  Tissues  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  in 
good  demand.  Pine  papers  are  steadily  increasing  in 
activity  and  mills  are  constantly  advancing  prices  on 
:he  va^'ious  oT^cies  of  bonds,  linor-  —^^"l  ledgers.  Mer- 
chants are  buyins:  writing  papers  freely,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  a  good  portion  of  the  supply  being  ab- 
sorbed from  manufacturers  is  being  placed  in  stock, 
which  can  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  belief  among 
jobbers  that  Drices  are  going  higher. 

Book  papers  are  in  a  very  strong  position.  The 
majority  of  mills  are  out  of  the  market  as  sellers., 
being  sold  ahead  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  are  un- 
williuQ'  to  enter  into  further  engagements.  Prices  on 
book  papers  are  firm  and  tendencv  decidedly  upward 
Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  about  8  cents  a 
pound  and  spot  lots  are  difficult  to  secure.  Coated 
book  is  quoted  at  9.50  to  10  cents. 

The  board  market  is  on  the  mend.  Boxmakers  are 
purchasing  in  greater  volume  and  the  average  mill  is 
bookins:  more  business  than  at  any  time  this  year 
Prices  arp  looking  up  and  advances  have  been  scored 
in  some  instances.  Plain  chip  board,  which  a  short 
while  aero  was  nuoted  at  .$37.50  to  $40  ner  ton.  is  now 
held  at  $45.  while  news  is  priced  at  $50  to  $55,  a  ris? 
of  about  $5  per  ton. 

Ground  Wood. — The  market  for  mechanical  pulp 
rules  firm  and  trade  activity  is  on  the  increase.  Grind- 
ers are  disposinar  of  the  bulk  of  their  current  output 
ftlmost  as  Quickly  as  it  is  available  for  shipment,  and 
buyers  are  experiencing  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in 
placina-  orders  than  in  many  months.  Prices  are 
strensrthenino-,  and  .$30  per  ton  at  the  producing  poiu" 
is  a  quotation  frequently  named  now,  althouQ-h  mo«t 
of  the  sales  being  made  are  at  between  -$28  and  $29 

Cl><emical  Pulp. — Demand  for  chemical  woodpulp  is 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

50  E.  42nd  STREET    telephones  g^sMURRAv  hill    new  YORK 


We  buy  .11  kinds  "XA/OOr)       Pi    ll     P  W'^^'lTad  be 
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gradually  expanding  and  the  market  is  in  a  more  active 
position  than  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Con- 
sumers are  placing  orders  with  regularity,  and  the 
movement  of  pulp  is  closely  approaching  normal,  with 
indications  pointing  to  a  further  growth  in  busines,;. 
Prices  arc  firming  and  some  manufacturers  are  ad- 
vancing their  quotations.  Ne\vsprint  sulphite  of  domes- 
tic origin  is  selling  freely  at  $65  to  $70  a  ton,  while 
domestic  easy  bleaching  is  firmly  held  at  $85  to  $95 
and  domestic  bleached  sulphite  at  $105  to  $115  a  ton. 
Domestic  soda  pulp  is  freely  sought  and  spot  lots 
are  strongly  priced  at  around  $90  at  the  pulp  mill. 

Activity  in  foreign  pulp  also  is  increasing.  Paper 
mills  here  are  buying  in  larger  volume  and  arrivals 
are  beginning  to  reflect  the  increased  volume  of  orders 
placed  with  Scandinavian  producers  during  the  past 
month.  Prices  range  about  a  basis  of  7.25  cents  for 
bleached  sulphite,  $90  for  unbleached  sulphite  and 
$S0  for  kraf t. 

Rags. — After  running  steadily  upward  in  price  for  a 
month  or  longer,  the  uptrend  in  roofing  rags  came 
suddenly  to  a  halt  this  week,  when  a  good  many  felt 
manufacturers  dropped  out  of  the  market  as  buyers. 
Prices  have  adopted  an  exactly  opposite  trend,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  week  have  declined  from  $5  to 
$6  per  ton,  owing  to  the  lighter  demand  from  con- 
sumers. Where  No.  1  roofing  stock  sold  last  week 
at  3.25  cents  per  pound  at  the  point  of  shipment,  3 
cents  has  been  about  the  best  price  obtainable  this 
week,  and  some  mills  have  refused  to  pay  even  this 
much.  Other  grades  have  ruled  quotably  steady, 
though  demand  for  them  has  also  sagged  to  an  extent. 
Whites  and  blues  are  not  as  easily  salable  as  they 
have  been,  but  dealers  and  packers  have  held  these 
grades  with  greater  firmness  than  they  have  roofing 
material  with  the  result  values  have  been  nominally 
maintained.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  quoted 
at  4.50  to  5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  depending 
on  the  packing,  while  white  rags  are  held  at  a  basis 
of  about  7  cents  for  No.  1  repacked  whites  New  York. 

Paper  Stock. — Business  of  a  steady  character  has 
passed  in  old  paper  this  week,  and  no  important 
changes  in  prices  have  occurred.  Demand  has  been 
fair  but  not  of  sufficiently  broad  volume  to  affect 
quotations.  The  tendency  of  values  has  been  upward, 
however,  and  any  alterations  that  have  developed  have 
been  in  a  forward  direction.  Books  and  magazines 
have  sold  at  1.90  to  2  cents  a  pound  f.o.b..  New  York, 
and  have  been  readily  salable  to  Eastern  mills.  Shav- 
ings are  quoted  at  ranges  of  3.50  to  3.75  cents  per 
pound  New  York  for  No.  1  soft  whites  and  from  4.25 
to  4.50  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings.  Folded 
news  is  moving  in  a  consistent  manner  at  65  to  70 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1 
mixed  papers  are  selling  at  55  to  60  cents.  Kraft 
and  manila  papers  are  in  moderate  demand  and  are 
moving  at  firm  quotations. 

Bagging  and  Rope.  —  An  even  tenor  has  charac- 
terized the  tone  of  the  market  for  scrap  burlap  bagging 
this  week,  and  business  of  fair  magnitude  has  been 
done  at  a  price  basis  of  around  2.75  cents  a  pound  for 
No.  1  scrap.  Old  rope  is  firm  and  moving  steadily, 
with  dealers  reporting  sales  at  5.75  to  6.00  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  most  of  the  business  done 
at  the  lower  figure. 


All  aboard  for  Chicoutimi,  Kenogami  and  Ha!  Ha! 
Bay.   Res,3rvations  possible  by  wire. 


HOW  TO  FIGURE  FREIGHT  ON  PULP. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  .shows  how  es.sen- 
tial  is  common,  every-day  arithmetic  in  the  pulp  and  ' 
paper  industry.    This  may  be  an  Isolated  and  excep- 
tional case,  but  there  may  be  others: 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  kindly  advise  the  standard  me- 
thod employed  in  arriving  at  the  proportion  of  freight 
chargeable  to  the  shippers  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  pulp 
made  at  a  price  f.o.b.  pulp  mill  on  a  basis  of  80%  dry, 
when  the  pulp  contains  a  greater  percentage  of  mois- 
ture? 

Take  for  example:  A  carload  .shipment  contains  80,- 
000  lbs.  wet  pulp,  50%  dry,  or  40,000  lbs.  air  dry 
weight. 

Some  consignees  work  out  the  problem  this  way:  Dry 
weight  40,000  lbs.  On  the  basis  of  80%  dry,  the  wet 
weight  would  have  been  50,000  lbs. ;  the  wet  weight 
.shipped  was  80,000  lbs — difference  chargeable  to  ship- 
per 30,000  lbs.,  at  whatever  the  rate  of  freight  may  be. 

Others,  modestly  (and  we  think  rightly)  claim  the 
difference  in  percentage  between  50  and  80,  or  30%, 
making  the  proportion  of  freight  pavable  by  the  ship- 
per only  24,000  lbs. 

To  see  who  is  right,  the  simplest  way  is  to  take  our 
correspondent's  own  figures.  To  get  the  24,000  lbs.  he 
would  charge  to  the  .shippej  he  has  taken  the  differ- 
ence between  the  percentage  of  air  dry  pulp  contained 
in  the  shipment,  50%,  and  the  percentage  that  should 
have  been  there,  80%  and  gets  30%,  the  difference  in 
air  dry  content.  He  then  takes  the  wet  weight  of  the 
.shipment  as  his  basis  and  multiplies  by  30%,  which 
gives  24,000  lbs.,  or  the  excess  water,  the  freight  on 
which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  shipper.  If  this  figure  is 
correct,  the  remainder  of  the  shipment  (80,000 — -24,- 
000  lbs.)  should  be  80%  air  dry.  But  if  we  multiply 
56.000  by  80%,  we  get  44,800  lbs.  and  shipper  says'hV 
delivered  only  40,000  lbs.,  air  dry.  Obviously  the 
shipper  is  wrong,  but  is  the  consignee  right  ? 

If  the  car  contained  80,000  lbs.  of  pulp,  of  which 
50%.  was  air  dry  fibre,  the  air  dry  weight  was  of  course 
40.000  lbs.  The  agreement  called  for  a  shipment  con- 
taining 80%o  air  dry  pulp  and  20%  water.  To  find  the 
weight  of  si;ch  a  shipment  we  divide  the  air  dry  weight 
by  the  percentage  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  this  case 
80%c  (or  .80)  and  get  50,000  lbs.  This  is  the  weight  on 
which  freight  should  be  paid  by  consignee  because  80^ 
of  50,000  is  40,000  lbs.,  the  weight  of  air  dry  pulp  he 
really  got.  The  difference  between  50,000  and  80,000 
is  the  basis  of  freight  charged  to  shipper.  We  must  use 
actual  weights. 


BROWN  HEADS  CONDENSER  CONCERN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wheel- 
er Condenser  and  Engineering  Co.,  Cateret,  NJ., 
on  July  8th,  Mr.  J.  J.  Brown,  formerly  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  was  elected  President,  succeeding 
Charles  W.  Wheeler,  recently  deceased.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Brown,  of  50  Congress  St.,  Boston,  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  Power  Spe- 
cialty Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  the  past 
15  years.  Among  other  products  of  this  well  known 
company  are:  natural  forced  draft  cooling  towers; 
centrifugal  pumps ;  vacuum  pumps — patented  steam 
jet,  turbo,  dry  rotative,  and  Wheeler-Edwards;  jet  con- 
densers ;  heaters ;  exhaust  relief  valves ;  vacuum  pans : 
and  single  multiple  effect  evaporators. 

At  this  writing,  in  the  condenser  department,  16 
conden.scrs  of  approximately  50,000  sq.  ft.  cooling  sur- 
face are  being  made. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501   Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.    of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  Export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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ELIS  OLSSON  WITH  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL 
ACCESSORIES. 

The  j)ulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Elis 
Olsson  as  a  technical  man  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp.  He  has  been  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  since  1906  and  most  of  the  time 
luis  been  connected  with  the  P>rompton  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  at  East  Angus,  Que.,  coming  over  here  from  Swed- 
en after  considerable  mill  experience  on  the  other 
side.  In  speaking  of  J.  A.  Bothwell,  of  the  Brompton 
Co.,  under  whose  progressive  management  Mr.  Olsson 
worked   for  thirteoi   years,  Mr.  Olsson  referred  to 


Elis  Olsson. 

him  as  a  man  who  wants  to  do  things  and  generally 
does  and  that  when  he  believes  in  a  man  he  backs  him 
up  to  the  limit.  This  policy  has  spelled  success  for 
him  and  his  concern. 

Mr.  Olsson  says  that  the  sulphate  mill  was  more  or 
less  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Bothwell,  and  needed  all  the 
nursing  it  could  get.  As  a  result  of  the  attention 
it  received  this  part  of  the  concern  has  grown  strong, 
but  will  never  be  made  really  beautiful.  Mr.  Olsson 
left  the  Brompton  concern  last  year  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Chesapeake  Corporation  in  Virginia,  which 
operates  a  sulphate  mill  and  board  mill,  and  has  great 
prospects  of  becoming  a  first  class  plant. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  an  ex- 
perienced mill  man  to  go  into  the  machinery  end  and 
help  look  out  for  the  mill  men  from  the  outside  of 
the  business  Mr.  Olsson,  while  retaining  connection 
with  the  Chesapeake  Corp.,  is  now  tiie  prime  mover  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd.,  Shaugh- 
nessy  Bldg.,  Montreal.  With  Mr.  Olsson  is  Mr.  G. 
Hallberg,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  sul- 
phite manufacture,  as  well  as  others  experienced  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  products  for  which  the  new  con- 
cei'ii  will  sell  equipment.  It  is  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  equipped  to  sell  service  as  well  as  material 
that  this  company  was  organized. 

Mr.  Olsson  says  they  have  some  mighty  good  things 
to  sell,  among  which  is  the  P.  A.  P.  A.  screen  system, 
which  was  designed  in  tlie  United  States  by  Spangen- 
berg  for  American  and  Canadian  mills.  The  designer 
moved  back  to  the  Old  Country  and  has  built  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  there,  where  the  screen  has 
proved  a  great  success.  Mr.  Olsson  had  previously 
been  consulted  in  the  building  of  some  of  the  best 
sulphate  mills  on  this  side  and  they  have  proved  to 


be  siiccesst'ul  in  operation  and  good  money  makers 
'i'his  line  of  work  is  also  being  followed  by  the  new 
(concern  and  in  their  consulting  work  are  closely  af- 
filiated with  Europe's  best  engineers  in  the  chemical 
pulp  line,  and  they  also  have  some  very  good  connec- 
tions on  this  side. 

The  editor  had  a  very  interesting  visit  with  Mr. 
Olsson  and  found  him  very  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pects of  his  screening  system  and  the  future  of  his  new- 
concern.  / 


WELFARE  WORK. 

The  dislike  which  many  employers  feel  for  '•"Welfare 
Work"  has  resulted  from  a  thoughtless  or  careless  ap- 
plication of  the  idea,  as  well  as  from  the  misuse  of  the 
term.  Welfare  work  is  really  nothing  more  than  the 
attempt  of  a  corporation  to  renew,  by  means  of  a  special 
department,  the  friendly  personal  interest  which  for- 
merly existed  between  master  and  servants.  It  may 
seem  impossible  that  a  special  department  can  carry 
out  this  idea,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  can. 
The  thought  that  welfare  w^ork  should  be  left  to  each 
uepartment  in  the  plant  has  proved  impracticable, 
because  each  department  is  but  a  unit  of  a  larger 
organization,  and  the  demand  upon  each  unit  for  co- 
uruination  of  efforts  and  for  production  has  changed 
the  relation  between  superintendents  or  foremen  and 
workmen  into  that  of  simply  fellow-workmen,  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  pleasant,  close  personal  relations 
of  employer  and  employee  which  existed  in  the  small- 
er organizations  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago. 
ihis  has  been  intensified  by  the  size  of  the  organiza- 
tions, the  size  of  cities,  and  the  distances  involved.  The 
only  solution  then  is  the  Welfare  Department  (call  it 
by  whatever  name  you  choose — some  like  Employees' 
Service  Department)  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  or 
woman  of  experience,  broad  understanding  and  human 
sympathy,  empowered  to  truly  represent  the  employer 
and  not  restricted  by  departmental  jealousy  and  in- 
dividual likes  and  dislikes. 

Think  it  over!  The  leading  industrial  organizations 
of  the  world  have  organized  such  departments  and 
many  Governmental  bodies  have  definitely  approved 
them.  ■ 


BUDWORM  KILLING  N.  B.  FIR  TREES. 

Fredericton,  N.B.,  July  15. — "There  is  hardly  a 
green  young  fir  standing  in  the  big  woods  of  Ne^x 
Brunswick,  that  has  not  been  killed  by  the  worn; 
which  infested  this  province  four  years  ago,''  said 
Charies  Cremin,  one  of  New  Brunswick's  best  known 
guides,  this  morning.  "And  the  food  situation  for 
moose  and  other  big  game  of  the  country  is  most  cri- 
tical. ' ' 

Mr.  Cremin  said  that  not  only  had  me  young  fir 
trees  been  almost  completely  decimated,  but  lumber- 
men had  also  reported  many  spruce  were  being  killed, 
too.  At  Long  Lake  on  the  Tobique  River  many  spruce 
trees  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  both 
large  and  small  trees  were  being  rotted  so  as  to  be 
rendered  almost  unfit  for  profitable  manufacture  af- 
ter being  cut.  The  insect  which  has  caused  the 
scourge  is  a  small  Avhite  miller  which  lays  eggs  in 
the  soft  buds  in  the  spring.  From  these  eggs  a  web  is 
formed  over  the  tender  part  of  the  bough,  killing  its 
growth. 

The  small  fir  trees  which  form  the  principal  food 
for  moose  on  the  ridges  have  proven  the  easiest  prey 
for  the  pest.    It  is  difficult  to  combat  the  trouble. 
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PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 


Speeialise  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  18&6 
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CHINA  THINKS  CANADA  PAUT  OF  U.S. 

Vancouver. — "Canadian  firms  who  want  to  sell 
goods  in  China  mu.st  give  China  what  she  wants,  not 
what  we  want  to  give  her,"  said  Charles  S.  Meek  of 
Charles  S.  Meek  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  on  his 
return  from  a  three  months'  tour  of  the  Orient,  made 
especially  to  size  up  trade  possibilities.  Mr.  Meek  says 
he  was  never  more  impressed  in  his  life  than  when  he 
saw  the  big  possibilities  the  East  offers  for  trade,  and 
so  close  to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Meek  deplored  the  fact  that  so  many  Canadian 
firms  are  endeavoring  to  break  into  Chinese  markets 
through  United  States  agents.  "The  people  of  the 
great  centres  across  the  Pacific  do  not  know  there  is  a 
Canada,  or  if  they  do,  they  attach  about  as  miu;h  im- 
portance to  it  as  we  do  to  the  area  within  the  Arctic 
circle,"  said  Mr.  Meek.  "Canada  is  part  of  the  United 
States  when  you  come  to  talk  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  the  reason  is  that  for  every  trade  advocate  Can- 
ada has  in  the  Orient  there  are  thousands  of  men  whose 
business  houses  are  located  in  the  United  States.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  Canadian  to  sell  his  goods  in  China. 
China  is  a  logical  market  and  now  is  the  time  for  Can- 
ada to  mould  her  Pacific  trade. " 

Mr.  Meek  expressed  regret  that  the  Canadian  "Trade 
Commissioner  is  located  in  a  little  office  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place.  This  is  especially  regrettable,  he  said, 
because  the  British  Commercial  attache  and  his  staff 
has  done  much  to  establish  a  bond  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  British  and  Chinese  in  all  commercial  deal- 
ings and  is  anxious  to  foster  trade  within  the  Empire. 
Canada  could  benefit  greatly  by  the  pioneering  of  the 
British  authorities,  in  Mr.  Meek's  opinion.  He  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Canadian  general  export 


men  to  vi.sit  many  centres,  and  that  merchants  when 
they  knew  why  he  was  there  came  in  numbers  to  talk 
with  him  about  handling  Canadian  goods. 

Mr.  Meek  also  visited  Japan,  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  was  a  short  time  at  Vladivostok.  He  looks 
for  no  important  trade  developments  with  Japan  and 
Canada,  but  says  Japan  is  buying  great  quantities  of 
machinery  in  various  markets,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
endeavor  to  flood  China  and  other  markets  with  her 
goods. 


LOOKING  FOR  MACHINERY  CONNECTIONS. 

Edouard  liciy,  16  line  du  Iloelier,  Paris,  who  rep- 
resents manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  machin- 
ery' is  sending  Mr.  Mary  to  look  up  new  connections 
on  this  side.  He  is  expected  next  week  and  firms  seek- 
ing representation  in  France  may  communicate  with 
him  through  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  There 
seems  to  be  an  especially  good  field  for  pulp  mill 
equipment  and  for  the  manufacture  and  conversion  of 
paper  and  board. 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS,  VANCOUVER,  B.C., 
MANUFACTURING  PULP  AND 
PAPER  MACHINERY. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Industrial  Island,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  are  western  agents  and  manufacturers 
of  the  Swenson  Evaporator  and  their  pulp  mill  equip- 
ment. They  are  also  manufacturing  a  digester  of  which 
we  shall  be  publishing  more  detailed  information 
later  on. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  livest  and  most  up-to-date 
manufacturing  firms  in  its  particular  line  in  Van- 
couver. 


New  York 

GimCE  &  CO.,  lilTED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

New  Orleans 

Tokyo 

Kobe 

Havana 

Lima 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 

BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 

NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 

GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER 

are  two  of  Canada's  basic  products. 
You  can  share  in  the  success  of  a  con- 
cern of  over  40  years  standing  by  in- 
vesting' in 

Clarke  Brothers,  Limited 

7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
Carrying  a  20%  Stock  Bonus 

Entire  output  for  ten  years  of  new 
30-ton-a-day  sulphate  pulp  mill  con- 
tracted for  by  Ironsides  Board  Corpor- 
ation, Norwich,  Conn.,  at  a  guaranteed 
minimum  profit,  ensuring  the  retire- 
ment of  bonds  within  life  of  contract. 

Bonds  mature  serially  April  1,  1921, 
to  April  1,  1930,  eliminating  necessity 
for  sinking  fund  and  increasing  margin 
of  safety  from  year  to  year.  Stock 
bonus  gives  share  in  surplus  profits. 

May  be  purchased  on  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan, 

Gniham,8tinsiiii  ^  R 
INVESTMENT  BANKERS  \/ 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  i 

85  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


Phone  Main  388 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  To.,  Limited 

Sun  Life  Building, 
MONTREAL 

Strong,  Easy  Bleaching,  Mitscherlich 
and  Bleached  Sulphite,  Kraft  and 
Groundwood  Pulps^  Kraft 
Paper — Cardboard. 


Export  Ag^ents  for: — 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere,  P.Q. 
— "News"  Sulphite — Groundwood. 

Macleod  Pulp  Company,  Limited,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
■ — Groundwood. 

Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Ont. 
— Extra  Strong  Kraft — Kraft  Paper. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Limited,  Hull,  P.Q. 
— Mitscherlich  Sulphite. 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. 
— Sulphite — Groundwood. 

Please  mention  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada. 


BUY  YOUR 

STEAM  COAL 

NOW 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 
We  can  furnish  American  or  Canadian  Coal. 

Write  or  Wire. 

STINSON-REEB 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  CO.,  LIMITED 

READ  BLDG.,  -  -  MONTREAL 


Wilson -Paterson  Co'y- 

Board  of  Trade  Building-,  MONTREAL. 

AGENTS  FOR 


Caustic  Soda 
§oda  Ash 
Sal  Soda 

Sulphate  Alumina 
Calcium  Chloride 


Magnesium  Chloride 
Silicate  Soda 
High  Grade  Glues 
Dry  Colors 
ROSIN 


Direct  Shipments  or  From  Stock. 
WAREHOUSES  AT  MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO. 


SODA  PULP  MANUFACTURE. 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER. 

Reprinted  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  Li 
stiff  cover,  6x9  inches,  80  pages,  over  30  illustrations. 
Price  50  cents,  prepaid,  by  money  order. 


Tenders  for  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill 
and  Power  Plant 


Sealed  tenders  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
July  20  for  the  building  of  a  150-ton  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Donnacona,  Que. 

Also  fully  equipped  power  plant,  to  develop  5,000 
horsepower,  on  Jacques  Cartier  River, 

Lowest  or  any  other  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

Plans  and  specifications  upon  application  to  "Pulp 
&  Paper,"  Room  40,  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Toronto. 
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MOBILIZING  CANADIAN  FORESTS. 

An  interesting  and  instruotive  address  on  "Moboliz- 
ing  the  Forests  of  the  Dominion"  was  delivered  in  the 
Physics  Building  of  Toronto  University,  by  Robson 
Black,  of  Ottawa,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  and  a  former  well  known  Toronto  news- 
paper man.  He  spoke  on  April  26  before  the  Canadian 
Institute.  Mr.  Black  stated  that  Canada  would  very 
shortly  become  the, greatest  storehouse  of  timber  in  the 
world  and  that  to  protect  these  forest  resources  was 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Dominion.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  timber  exhaustion  he  added  that,  until 
there  was  an  adeqiiate  forest  survey  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  all  speculations  were  merely  surmises.  The 
rate  of  consumption  was,  however,  terrific.  Forty  mil- 
lion copies  of  newspapers  issued  every  day  in  America 
were  stripping  millions  of  acres  of  spruce  and  the 
dailies  published  in  Toronto  alone  would  devour  in 
one  day,  at  least,  one  thousand  spruce  logs- 
Touching  upon  the  agitation  which  has  been  raised 
in  certain  qiiarters  in  the  United  States  that  the  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands 
of  Quebec  should  be  removed,  Mr.  Black  stated  that 
Americans  now  fully  realized  the  fact  that  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  would  within  a  few  years 
almost  monopolize  the  newsprint  business  of  Eastern 
America.  That  fact  readily  translates  itself  into  a 
chain  of  new  towns  added  population,  new  traffic  for 
the  railways  and  new  wealth  for  the  merchants  and 
farmers.  "Whether  this  policy  of  industrial  domina- 
tion ever  comes  true  depends  entirely  upon  the  imme- 
diate application  of  a  policy  of  forest  investigation 
and  technical  supervision  of  timber  cutting.  There 
could  be  no  future  for  the  timber  industry  of  Can- 


ada, no  increase  of  export  trade  and  not  even  a  cer 
tainty  of  existence  for  hundreds  of  towns  if  the  present 
depreciation  of  the  forest  resources  was  not  arrested 
Little  was  to  be  gained  by  talking  of  the  extensive 
planting  of  trees  until  the  ravages  of  fire  in  mature 
timber  has  been  mastered. 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

.  Two  books  on  this  subjfct  have  recently  come  from 
the  pen  of  Henry  H.  Goldberger,  Instructor  in  Me- 
thods of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners,  Columbia 
University,  and  Director,  Americanization  Institute, 
New  York  City.  The  author  considers  that  the  first 
step  in  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  is 
learning  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English.  The  titles 
of  the  books  are:  "Hoav  to  Teach  English  to  Foreign- 
ers," which  may  be  secured  from  A.  G.  Seller,  1224 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City,  price  7-5  cents; 
and  "English  for  Coming  Citizens,"  for  sale  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  price  80  cents. 


BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  SWEDISH  PAPER. 

The  paper  trade  of  Brazil  has,  during  the  war.  pas.s- 
ed  very  largely  into  the  hands  of  American  producers. 
The  total  imports  of  paper  into  Brazil  before  the  war 
amounted  to  a  value  of  £1,. 500. 000,  of  which  the  Amer- 
icans had  only  £100,000  and  Germanv  £500.000.  The 
American  share  has  since  increased  fourfold,  and 
elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  still  fiirthpr 
increasing  this  amount.  With  a  resumption  of  normal 
transport  facilities,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Swedish  manufacturers  successfully  to 
enter  this  market. — Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Journal. 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


I 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  MetaL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


3\T    METAL  COMPANY 


FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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KENWOOD  MILLS, 

'  LIMITED 

ARNPRIOR,  ONTARIO. 

Makers  of 

Kenwood  Felts  and  Jackets 

for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 


Our  New  Mill  at  Arnprior,  Ontario 
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Weslinfthouxe  1800  h.p.  ,  257  Synchronous  Motor  driving  Pulp  Grinders 

Westinghouse 

Synchronous  Motors  For  Pulp  Grinding 

Rugged  in  mechanical  design,  with  ample  bear- 
ings. They  will  withstand  reasonable  overloads 
for  considerable  periods  without  heating. 
They  are  especially  successful  in  driving  pulp 
grinders,  under  the  severe  conditions  common 
to  this  class  of  service. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  OTTAWA 

HALIFAX  FORT  WILLIAM  WINNIPEG 
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Avoid  Delays  in  Getting 
Your  Electrical  Equipment 

Anything  in  your  electrical  specifications — anything  in  equip- 
ment from  a  dynamo  or  generator  down  to  the  smallest  lamp — 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply.  Save  the  time  and  worry  that 
ordinarily  comes  in  ordering  these  goods  by  laying  your  needs 
before  us. 

Glance  at  the  list  below  and  let  us  help  you  in  your  require- 
ments. 

GROUSE  HINDS  COMPANY— 

Condulets,  Safety  Panels, 
Cabinets,  Locomotive  Condulets, 
Imperial  Projectors  and  Reflectors. 


CONDUITS  CO.,  LIMITED— 

Galvaduct  and  Loricated 
Conduit,  Couplings  and  Elbows. 

CAN.  LACO  PHILLIPS  COMPANY— 
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DUNCAN  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  LIMITED— 
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HARVEY  HUBBELL  COMPANY— 
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METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.— 

New  Code  Enclosed  Fuses  and  Cut-outs. 

TIDEMAN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  COMPANY— 

Bells  and  Buzzers. 

R.  E.  T.  PRINGLE— 

Knife  Fuse. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE  ARE  HAPPY. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  popular  college 
yell  at  M.I.T.,  but  at  present  has  another  significance. 
So  as  not  to  keep  our  readers  longer  in  suspense  it  gives 
tlie  editor  the  greatest  pleasure  he  has  yet  found  ex- 
pression for,  to  announce  that  Joseph  Harvey  Stephen- 
son arrived  last  Saturday,  July  26.  Of  course,  the  baby 
is  perfect,  and  all  is  well  at  Ste.  Annes. 

OUR  NEIGHBOR'S  TROUBLES  ARE  OURS. 

A  number  things  are  happening  in  the  United  States 
that  will  almost  certainly  have  a  very  considerable  ef- 
fect on  Canadian  business  and  politics.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  these  two  words  must  be  used  so  often  in 
conjunction,  but  alas,  it  is  so.  As  regards  politics, 
there  are  three  phases  to  the  matter:  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  the  Peace  treaty,  the  repeal  of  the  Recipro- 
city Act  and  general  legislation  affecting  business. 

Whatever  is  done  about  the  Peace  treaty  can  hard- 
ly have  even  a  remote  effect  on  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  States,  but  the  second  is  almost  a  fam- 
ily matter.  Some  people  will  probably  view  the  re- 
peal of  the  Reciprocity  Act  as  a  writ  of  divorce,  or  at 
least  a  breaking  of  the  engagement,  but  Canada  never , 
accepted  the  proposal.  We  may  therefore  expect  busi- 
ness to  go  on  between  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
happy  and  harmonious  manner  as  in  the  past. 

American  business,  however,  is  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  Canadian  business.  The  connection  works 
both  ways  as  the  exports  from  each  to  the  other  are 
bigger  than  to  any  other  one  country.  In  addition  to 
.selling  a  lot  of  material  in  the  United  States,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  Canadian  goods  are  exported  to  other 
countries  than  America  from  American  ports,  to  which 
they  must  naturally  be  carried  over  American  railroads 
and  be  handled  by  American  labor.  Any  transporta- 
tion trouble,  such  as  seaboard  strikes  and  consequent 
freight  embargoes  is  a  serious  matter  for  some  Cana- 
dian producers.  It  affects,  to  some  extent,  our  ability 
to  reach "  American  consumers  as  well  as  customers  in 
other  countries. 

(xeneral  business  conditions  affect  Canada  in  two 
ways.  Any  disturbance  means  less  buying.  When  the 
disturbance  is  labor  trouble  it  also  means  less  making, 
and  consequent  difficulty  for  Canadians  to  get  many 
of  the  materials  needed  here  and  most  naturally  and 
easily  obtained  from  our  neighbor.  Difficulty  in  get- 
ting coal,  steel,  textiles,  machinery,  etc.,  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  a  misfortune,  to  say  the  least. 

There  have  been  many  signs  of  a  fine  recovery  from 
the  serious  operation  that  business  recently  underwent, 
hut  tliere  are  now  indications  that  serious  complications 
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may  endanger  the  health  of  the  patient.  Some  thought- 
ful comment  in  regard  to  putting  arsenic  in  the  tea 
is  quoted  below  from  an  editorial  in  "Paper." 
Our  friend  has  long  been  a  close  observer  of  both  poli- 
tical and  business  conditions,  and  his  views  will  be  of 
interest  to  Canadians.  Labor  troubles  across  the  line 
can  do  Canadians  no  good,  even  if  it  means  a  bigger  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  industries  affected,  while 
it  will  do  Canadians  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  production 
is  at  all  interfered  with  by  people  who  use  horse 
strength  and  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth  rather  than 
horse-sense  and  guide  themselves  wisely  and  carefully. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  condition  referred  to 
in  our  contemporary's  comment.  Difficulty  in  getting 
supplies  of  machinery  and  other  things  will  add  to  the 
disadvantage  of  unfavourable  exchange  which  our 
trade  with  Uncle  Sam  already  suffers.  It  is  likely  that 
this  would  increase  the  perfectly  natural  tendency  for 
■Canadians  to  reciprocate  with  England's  policy  of  im- 
perial preference  by  buying  more  goods  on  the  other 
side.  This  would  have  several  good  effects.  It  would 
help  liquidate  Canada's  credits  in  England  and  would 
encourage  British  shipping  to  come  to  Canadian  ports 
and  thus  give  much  needed  relief  in  permitting  a  great- 
er movement  of  Canadian  products  to  England,  where 
■a  hungry  market  awaits. 

After  reviewing  some  indications  of  approaching 
prosperity,  the  editorial  from  "Paper"  says: 

This  is  the  roseate  view  of  the  industrial  picture ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not  overdrawn.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  business  should  not  flourish ;  but 
there  are  many  possible  interferences  which  are  not 
based  on  reason.  It  is  so  easy  to  spoil  a  good  thing.  A 
bit  of  a  puncture  may  abruptly  end  a  promising  joy- 
ride,  and  there  is  always  somebody  ready  to  litter  the 
highway  with  nails  and  broken  glass. 

The  two  grave  dangers  we  have  to  fear  at  this  time 
lurk  in  political  and  labor  controversies.  The  two  great 
political  parties  are  apparently  unable  to  forget  that 
we  are  approaching  a  general  election.  As  has  always 
been  the  case,  instead  of  joining  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
quiet  public  apprehension  by  promptly  enacting  such 
enabling  legislation  as  may  be  necessary,  and  then  go- 
ing home,  the  politicians  on  both  sides  are  endeavoring 
to  frame  up  issues  and  each  seeks  to  gain  advantage  by 
putting  the  other  in  a  hole.  In  this  attempt  it  is  bare- 
ly possible  one,  or  both  parties,  may  dig  a  hole  big 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  country. 

The  gravest  situation,  however,  is  that  which  is  creat- 
ed by  differences  arising  between  labor  and  capital,  all 
of  which  are  without  legitimate  excuse.  I  have  never 
known  a  fight  between  these  interests  that  could  not 
have  been  avoided  but  for  the  unreasonableness  of  one 
or  both  parties. 

Just  as  our  factories  are  beginning  to  run  full  time, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  increasing  their  interference. 
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Bight  now  when  our  ports  are  crowded  with  freight, 
ibadly  needed  across  the  seas,  shipping  is  paralyzed 
and  these  tides  of  trade  are  back  up  to  the  very  sources 
of  raw  materials.    Railroads  are  obliged  to  embargo 

.traffic  to  the  seaboard,  which  in  turn  blocks  activity  at 
originating  points.    How  long  it  will  last  or  how  it  will 

''eijd  no  one  can  do  more  than  guess. 

*  .Whilo  I  am  writing  this  the  announcement  comes 
that  a  vote  has  been  ordered  to  determine  whether  150,- 
000  steel  workers  in  the  United  States  shall  go  on  a 
■strike,  and  it  is  predicted  they  will  decide  in  the  affirm- 
ative. If  it  happens,  it  will  be  no  ordinary  strxiggle; 
for  the  steel  producers  are  very  determined  and  are  also 
well  prepared  for  a  long  fight. 

Shut  down  the  steel  mills  and  construction  of  every 
kind  is  halted ;  every  allied  industry  is  affected,  and 
sooner  or  later  everybody  will  feel  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whose  fault  it  is  that  this 
trouble  is,  brewing.  I  do  know  that  somebody  is  at 
fault,  for  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  precipitat- 
ing an  era  of  bad  feeling  and  economic  waste.  To  en- 
gage in  a  general  fight  at  this  time  means  that,  instead 
of  reaping  the  abundant  harvest  which  is  now  ripe, 
we  shall  destroy  it,  and  shall  all  have  to  share  in  pay- 
ing .the  price  of  this  human  folly. 


COBWEBS. 

The  Laurentide  Coiiii)any  is  more  than  a  manufac- 
turing concern.  From  the  last  copy  of  Le  Digesteur  it 
is  seen  that  they  arc  encouraging  the  proper  care  of 
babies  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to  houses  by  print- 
ing descriptive  pictures.  They  also  conduct  a  class  for 
the  little  housewives.    More  than  40  are  enrolled. 


It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  sulphur  in  tL'*  Can- 
ada Paper  Company's  pulp  mill  has  been  making  quitf; 
a  smell  and  the  neighbors  are  raising  a  great  fu.ss  over 
it.  They  shouldn't  mind;  just  imagine  it  is  last  year's 
ensilage  that  spoiled.  Imagination  may  be  responsible 
for  the  objections. 


Kroiii  the  signs  on  Montreal  saloons,  one  might  expect 
to  get  anything  but  drunk.  Yet  there  are  signs  on  the 
streets  such  as  notice  of  an  occasional  inebriate  with  a 
brick  in  his  hat,  that  "hard  stuff"  is  obtainable  some- 
where. 


HOT  WEATHER  POEM. 

It's  hot  in  Grand  Rapids.  Wis.,  so  the  editor  of  the 
Consolidated  News  may  be  forgiven  for  the  following 
^oem : 

The  neighbors  left  for  sylvan  dells; 
Their  phone-bell  rings,  their  tom-cat  yells. 

They  summer  cool  beside  the  springs ; 
Their  phone-cat  howls,  their  tom-bell  rings. 

Their  ears  are  lulled  by  forest  tales; 
Their  tom-phone  peals,  their  cat-bell  wails. 

The  only  American  newspapers  owning  their  own 
papet"  mills  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  New^  York  World,  the  Ncav  York  Times, 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


BIG  COMBINE  OF  BRITISH  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 
POSSIBLE. 

According  to  the  ^'inancial  Times,  information  comes 
from  London  of  a  j)rospective  development  in  the  pa- 
per-making industry  of  Great  Britain  which  has  un- 
usual interest  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  men  who 
are  just  at  present  exerting  every  effort  to  get  into  the 
British  market. 

Reports  from  what  Is  regarded  as  a  reliable  source 
assert  that  interests  are  now  at  work  in  London  to  ef- 
fect a  combination  of  all  the  newsprint  producing  mills 
in  Great  Britain  under  an  incorporation  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  employed  when  the  International 
Paper  Company  in  the  United  States,  embracin;?  some 
forty  different  mills,  was  formed. 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  to  buy  up  all  the  existintr 
mills,  scrap  such  as  are  obsolete,  add  new  machinery 
to  those  requiring  it  and  build  one  large  additional  mill, 
adding,  altogether,  some  twenty  new  machines  to  the 
number  already  in  existence.  This  it  is  estimated 
would  be  sufficie_nt  to  take  care  of  practically  all  of 
Great  Britain's  present  requirements  of  newsprint,  in- 
cluding the  150,000  tons  now  annually  imported.  The 
plan,  furthermore,  embraces  taking  into  the  organiza- 
tion two  or  three  Canadian  pulp  companies  with  a  view 
to  their  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  groundwood  neces- 
sary for  the  combined  mills'  operations. 

The  Becker  interests  are  said  to  be  behind  the  con- 
solidation scheme  which  is  reported  to  have  progressed 
to  the  point  of  having  the  financial  arrangements  fully 
worked  out,  with  options  secured  on  some  of  the  mills. 

The  Becker  company  already  has  large  Canadian 
holdings  of  pulpwood  limits  and  is  interested  in  several 
pulp  mills  here.  Mr.  Fred  Becker,  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern, it  will  be  recalled,  spent  several  weeks  in  Canada 
reeentl}',  during  which  he  gave  voice  to  some  pretty  vig- 
orous views  as  to  Canada's  place  in  the  British  paper 
market.  His  idea  was  that  there  was  lots  of  room  over 
there  for  all  the  groundwood  pulp  we  could  produce, 
but  hardly  any  at  all  for  our  newsprint  paper. 

If  the  Becker  interests  are  behind  the  consolidation 
scheme,  as  alleged,  the  theories  advanced  by  ^Ir.  Beck- 
er during  his  Canadian  vi>it.  would  fit  into  it  with 
obsolute  nicety. 

So  far,  it  is  said  that  the  Northcliffe  mills  in  New- 
foundland are  not  included  in  the  plan.  In  any  event 
their  output  is  absorbed  by  the  Northcliffe  publications 
and  offer  no  competition  in  the  general  paper  market. 

Paper-making  in  England  has  enjoyed  quite  a  boom 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  despite  a  report  printed  in 
Montreal  this  week  to  the  effect  that  the  mills  over 
there  are  in  a  bad  way  and  will  require  two  or  three 
years  to  reach  their  normal  production  of  pre-war  days. 
Advices  received  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  here  a  day  or  two  ago  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  British  mills  have  all  adopted  the 
three-tour  system  and  are  working  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  with  three  shifts  of  men.  Uiuler  such  circumstances, 
it  is  said,  normal  requirements  will  soon  be  caught  up 
with. 

Apropos  of  this  article  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
has  been  informed  that  Becker  &  Co.  have  acquired  the 
pulp  mills  of  the  Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  of  Wevmourh, 
N.S.,  and  the  Clyde  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.',  Clyde 
River,  N.S.  It  is  understood  that  the  former  will  be 
called  the  Sissiboo  F'alls  Pulp  Co..  and  the  latter  the 
Clyde  Pulp  Co. 
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The  Development  of  a  Mill  Laboratory 

By  0.  B.  BRYANT,  Bennett,  Ltd,  Chambly  Canton,  Que. 


Chemistry  has  played  such  an  important  part  dnr- 
iiio:  the  war  and  has  come  so  rapidly  to  the  front  that 
to  most  people  it  is  no  longer  the  mystery  it  was  five 
years  ago.  In  the  past  many  manufacturers  employed 
chemists  because  they  gained  prestige  thereby  and  also 
because  they  could  derive  considerable  advertising 
value  from  a  laboratory  and  chemical  staff.  A  glance 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  even  the  latest  maga- 
zines with  their  weird  retorts  and  flashes,  the  like  of 
which  no  chemist  has  ever  seen  or  hopes  to  see,  will 
at  once  indicate  the  advertising  value  which  many 
manufacturers  place  upon  their  chemical  laboratories. 
Formerly,  for  the  most  part,  the  chemist  was  consid- 
ered as  a  luxury  and  so  little  dependence  was  placed 
upon  him  and  so  little  opportunity  was  given  him  that 
it  is  a  wonder  he  was  able  to  accomplish  anything  of 
value  to  the  plant  in  which  he  was  employed.  In  jus- 
tice it  mtist  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  manufac- 
turers realized  the  value  of  their  chemists  and  gave 
them  all  possible  help  and  encouragement,  but  this 
was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  war 
with  its  almost  incredible  developments  along  chemical 
as  well  as  other  lines  brought  about  a  marked  change 
in  the  status  of  the  chemist.  Manufacturers  found 
themselves  shut  off  from  many  of  their  customary 
raw  materials  and  new  ones  had  to  be  discovered ;  old 
processes  had  to  be  improved  and  new  ones  developed : 
production  had  to  be  increased  and  rising  costs  held  in 
check.  While  it  would  obviously  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  chemist  was  responsible  for  all  the  remark- 
able advances  that  Avere  made,  it  is  certainlv  true  that 
he  was  given  more  latitude  than  ever  before  and  that 
his  efforts  combined  with  those  of  managers,  en- 
ffineers  and  superintendents  brought  about  almost  un- 
believable results. 

With  such  achievements  constantlv  before  them,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  to-day  manufacturers 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  chemist  to  solve 
their  manufacturing  problems.  In  fact,  so  much  is  now 
expected  of  chemists  that  they  are  being  employed 
in  many  industries  in  which  they  can  be  of  no  assist- 
ance whatever.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  chemists  who  have  not  studied  the  problems  of 
the  industries  before  entering  their  emplov.  but  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  upon  the  industries 
themselves.  No  manufacturing  concern  would  build 
extensions  to  its  plant  or  add  new  eauipment  without 
first  going  thoroughly  into  the  matter  to  determine 
whether  such  extensions  or  equipment  were  needed  and 
whether  they  Avould  be  profitable.  If  the  problem  M^ere 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  solved  by  the 
management  alone  expert  advice  would  be  secured. 
Yet  many  industries  with  scarcely  anv  serious  con- 
sideration have  decided  to  establish  laboratories  and 
have  left  the  buildine  and  eouipment  of  such  laborator- 
ies to  yoiuia:  chemists  Avho  have  had  no  expei'ience  in 
anv  lines  of  manufacture.  With  such  conditions  pre- 
vailins  it  is  scarcelv  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  some 
industries  the  chemist  is  in  disrepute. 


•Read  at  the  summer  meeting  of  th'^  Technical  Sec- 
tion, Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  on  board 
Canadian  Steamship  Lines  Steamer  "Murray  Bay," 
July  29,  1919. 


Before  any  plant  establishes  a  laboratory  a  complete 
investigation  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  a 
laboratory  is  needed;  the  nature,  size  and  probable 
cost  of  a  suitable  laboratory  and  the  achievements  that 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  Such  an  investigation 
carried  out  with  the  aid  and  advise  of  an  experienced 
chemist  will  determine  with  reasonable  certainty  whe- 
ther or  not  a  laboratory  will  be  a  profitable  addition 
to  a  plant. 

Assuming  that  the  raw  materials,  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses and  finished  products  of  a  plant  lend  themselves 
to  chemical  control  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
laboratory  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  size  oi 
the  plant.  A  large  plant  can  afford  to  expend  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  controlling  the  quality 
of  its  product  and  improving  its  processes  whereas  the 
amount  which  a  small  plant  can  devote  to  this  pur- 
pose is  sometimes  very  limited.  In  the  case  of  small 
plants  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  for  several  to 
pool  their  interests  and  establish  a  ioint  laboratory 
-'"^iher  than  attempt  to  finance  individual  laboratoriAs 
Men  of  hie-her  capabilities  could  be  employed  and  bet- 
ter services  Avould  be  obtained  throua-h  the  .joint  labor- 
atory than  could  be  hoppd  for  when  each  plant  was 
endeavorina:  to  maintain  its  own  laboratory.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  unless  a  plant  can  see  its  way  clear  to 
expend  at  least  $2,000  in  establishing-  a  laboratory  and 
some  $5,000  a  vear  in  operatinsr  it  there  is  very  little 
use  in  considerins-  addinff  a  laboratory.  This  is  the 
minimum  amount  for  which  any  sort  of  laboratory  can 
be  established  and  operated  and  in  arrivino-  at  these 
figures  it  has  been,  assumed  that  the  laboratory  will  be 
small  and  only  one  chemist  will  be  pmnlovorl.  No  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  made  Avhieh  Avill  determine  whether 
a  plant  should  pstablish  a  laboratory  nor  r'nn  auA^  list. of 
enninment  and  supplies  bp  drawn  up  which  will  suit 
all  plants.  It  is  only  possible  to  arrivp  at  a  satisfaf'torA' 
decision  through  studAnno-  the  conditions  of  each  in- 
dividual plant.  In  manA^  cas'^s  it  Avonld  be  better 
pither  to  establish  joint  laboratorips  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before  or  to  hand  over  all  chemical  nroblems 
to  some  one  of  the  many  commprcial  laboratories  AArhn'l'-> 
in  other  cases  it  would  be  hi""hlA^  nrofitablp  to  pstab- 
lish  individual  laboratories.  Bpfore  o-oin"-  afipad  Avith 
any  project  expert  advice  should  be  obtained. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  laborator-s' 
many  ouestions  arise  as  to  its  si?;e,  pouipmpnt  and 
scope.  Here  again  each  plant  nresputs  its  own  indiAnd- 
ual  problems  governed  by  its  size  and  the  nature 
of  its  raw  materials  and  products.  Somp  plants  re- 
nuire  only  small  chemical  laboratories  with  vorv  limitp'^ 
piipiTiical  staffs,  whilp  in  othpr  plants  it  -i^^mtld  bp  qd- 
AM'sable  to  establish  laboratorips  so  extensive  that  pro- 
cesses can  be  carripd  out  and  products  m-^^nfapturpd 
on  a  semi-commercial  scale.  In  some  plan+s  onh':  ron- 
tiup  AA'ork  snch  as  tlip  control  of  procpss^s  and  tbp 
stanrlardization  of  products  should  be  nndprt^VoT-i  ivbilp 
;n  nfliprs  a  srrpat  deal  of  time  could  rpasona^lA'-  bp, 
flovo+prl  to  resparch.  Each  plant  nrpsents  a  hiofhlA? 
snpfiqli^Pfl  problem  and  pach  must  be  studied  in- 
dividnall'*'  in  order  to  arriA^p  at  anA^  definitp  ponr«:p  of 
fption  One  thinsr  hoAvever  is  certain;  anv  plnnt  manu- 
facturing pulp  or  paper  should  have  some  source  of 
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cliemical  control  Avhether  it  be  its  own  chemical  labor- 
atory, a  joint  laboratory  or  a  commercial  laboratory. 

To  build  and  properly  equip  a  chemical  laboratory  is 
a  relatively  simple  problem,  but  to  provide  a  chemical 
orf^anization  to  operate  the  laboratory  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  Ke{?ardless  of  whether  the  chemical  staff 
is  to  consist  of  one  or  twenty  men  its  members  should 
be  chosen  with  extreme  care.  Probably  two-thirds  of 
the  failures  of  chemical  laboratories  to  make  them- 
selves indispensible  to  plants  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  operated  by  men  whose  experience 
was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
the  problems  presented.  A  college  degree  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  a  man  can  succesfully  manage  a 
chemical  organization  for  it  requires  years  of  experi- 
ence to  give  an  individual  the  ability  to  direct  chemical 
work.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  type 
of  man  selected  should  depend  upon  the  type  of  work 
the  laboratory  is  to  uiidertake.  A  laboratory  handling 
routine  work  requires  quite  a  different  type  of  man 
than  one  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  research 
work.  When  the  size  of  a  plant  warrants  the  best  plan 
is  to  place  all  routine  and  standardization  work  under 
one  department  of  the  laboratory  and  to  carry  on  re- 
search work  in  another,  both  departments  being  under 
the  supervision  of  one  man.  The  supervisor  should  be 
a  man  of  organizing  rather  than  research  ability  with 
a  thorough  chemical  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  the  ideas  of  the  laboratory  to  plant  operations. 
Where  the  chemical  organization  is  to  consist  of  only 
one  individual  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  secure 
a  man  of  the  proper  type.  In  this  case  the  man  chosen 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  research  man  with  a  great 
deal  of  hard  common  sense ;  he  must  be  able  to  create 
ideas,  to  try  them  out  on  a  laboratory  scale  and  fin- 
ally to  adapt  them  to  large  scale  operation.  Such  an 
all-round  man  is  hard  to  obtain,  but  he  is  partidilarly 
valuable  to  a  small  laboratory  which  has  possibilities 
of  developing  into  an  organization  of  considerable 
size  as  he  is  generally  the  type  of  man  required  to  head 
a  larger  organization.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
evident  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
choosing  the  chemical  staff  of  a  laboratory  and  par- 
ticularly the  man  who  is  to  head  the  staff. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  the  work  which  a 
laboratory  may  be  expected  to  do  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  raw  materials,  processes  and  finished 
products  and  upon  the  size  of  the  plant.  Naturally 
a  large  plant  can  afford  to  go  into  the  standardization 
of  its  raw  materials  and  products  and  carry  on  research 
work  along  the  lines  of  processes,  ncAv  materials,  etc  , 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  a  small  manufacturing 
concern.  For  a  small  plant  which  wishes  to  maintain 
its  own  laboratory  the  best  lines  of  endeavor  lie  in  the 
standardization  of  raw  materials,  processes  and  pro- 
ducts. Few  small  plants  can  afford  the  equipment  and 
staff  necessary  for  carrying  on  extended  research  work 
as  such  work  requires  a  large  amount  of  chemical 
laboratory  equipment,  a  laboratory  provided  with  ap- 
paratus on  a  semi-commercial  scale  and  a  staff  adequate 
to  operate  the  two  types  of  laboratories.  Except  in 
unusual  cases  the  first  costs  of  such  a  combination  of 
laboratories  would  be  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  or  more 
and  would  require  a  like  sum  to  operate. 

After  a  laboratory  lias  been  put  in  operation  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  good-will  be  established  between  the  chemical 
staff  and  those  in  charge  of  mnnufacturing  operation^;. 
Contrary  to  senoral  opinion  Ww  friction  which  often 
o^M-vrs  betv-o-n  tlif^  superintendents  and  members  of 


the  chemical  staff  is  almo.st  always  the  fault  of  the 
latter.  More  often  than  not  the  chemist  starts  to 
revolutionize  the  processes  of  a  plant  w^ithout  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  existing  conditions  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
obtain  at  the  plant  in  question  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
things  are  being  run  inefficiently,  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  either  old-fashioned  or  doesn't  know  his 
l)usiness  and  that  radical  changes  should  be  made  at 
once.  He  is  generally  pretty  outspoken  in  his  opinions 
and  this  is  naturally  resented  by  the  superintendent 
and  others  in  charge  of  manufacturing  operations. 
Finally  the  chemist  starts  his  campaign  to  revolutionize 
the  industry  and  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  make 
some  move  that  will  get  him  into  trouble.  The  oper- 
ating department  knows  that  trouble  is  ahead  but  in 
stead  of  pointinfr  out  his  mistake  they  mUow  the  chemist 
to  go  ahead  and  learn  his  lesson.  He  does  leam  it, 
and  after  several  such  lessons  his  respect  for  the  super- 
intendent and  other  members  of  the  opprating  depart- 
ment is  great  increased.  If  the  chemist  would  only 
take  into  consideration  that  while  he  was  emplovin? 
his  time  acquiring  a  highly  specialized  chemical  edn- 
action  the  sunerintendent  was  obtaining  through  hard 
knocks  and  long  hours  of  work  an  eouallv  specialized 
education  in  plant  operation,  he  misrht  be  willinsr  to 
concede  that  the  superintendent  reallv  does  hnow 
somethinc  about  the  business.  The  chemist  will  surely 
fail  in  his  duty  if  he  does  not  secure  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  superintendent  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  operations  for  it  is  only 
through  their  aid  that  he  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  i 
plant.  In  his  experience  in  various  plants  connecte'l  j 
"•ith  the  pulp  and  naner  industrv  the  writer  has  foun*! 
the  operating  organizations  to  be  comnosed  of  broad- 
minded  men  who  realize  the  value  of  a  chemist  to  a 
nlant  and  are  only  too  anxious  to  co-operate  with  him.  | 
Rut  the  average  superintendent  naturally  hates  to  be 
dictated  to  by  a  man  whose  only  excuse  for  bein? 
around  the  nlant  at  all  is  a  more  or  less  general  chemi- 
i-al  knowledge.  Until  the  chemist  has  acouired  enoueh 
experience  to  discuss  plant  problems  intelliTently  with 
the  operating  department  he  should  keep  his  eyes  open 
and  his  mouth  shut. 

Not  long  ago. the  chemist  of  one  of  the  largest  pulp 
and  paper  plants  in  Canada  announced  his  intention 
of  chansring  the  title  of  his  department  from  that  of 
the  "Chemical  Department"  to  the  "Chemical  Ser- 
vice Department.""  If  all  the  chemists  of  the  industrv  , 
would  come  to  a  realization  of  the  meaninir  of  the 
word  "service"  and  make  it  their  aim  to  serve  the 
various  departments  of  their  plants  the  increased  valne 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  would  be  enormous. 


TO  MERGE  NEWSPAPERS. 

St.  John,  N.R.,  July  22.— The  Maritime  Retailer,  a 
trade  paper  in  its  fifth  year,  was  purchased  outrisrht 
by  W.  F.  B.  Paterson.  and  S.  K.  Smith,  publishers  of  tV  | 
Business  Review. 

Beginning  with  the  August  edition  the  two  papers  i 
are  to  be  me,rged  into  one,  under  the  name  of  Th?  I 
Business  Review  and  ^laritime  Retailer,  and  continue 
under  the  management  of  ^Iv.  Smith. 


COSTLY  SC^AP  OF  PAPER. 

The  peace  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Versailles  is 
on  Japan  parchment,  and  is  stated  to  have  cost  15.000 
francs  to  prepare. 
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Utilization  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor 

By  BJARNE  JOHNSEN  and  R.  W.  HOVEY. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Effluents. 

The  sulphite  mills  situated  on  large  rivers  or  seas 
usually  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  allowed  to 
discharge  the  waste  liquor  without  any  previous  puri- 
fication. In  Canada  with  her  large  rivers  and  sparse 
population  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  waste  liquor 
waters  has  not,  therefore,  been  so  widely  discussed. 

However,  in  densely  populated  countries  where  legis- 
lation prohibits  the  direct  emptying  of  the  waste  liquors 
into  the  streams  the  sulphite-pulp  industry  meets  with 
great  difficulties.  In  some  districts,  mills  are  even 
forced  to  close  down  if  they  are  unable  to  dispose  of 
the  liquor  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  fact  the  great 
development  of  processes  for  utilization  of  the  waste 
sulphite  liquor  is  due  more  to  these  circumstances  than 
io  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  turn  the 
enormous  quantities  of  valuable  material  wasted  in  this 
process  into  useful  products.  The  available  literature 
'u  the  question  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sulphite 
li(|Uor  and  the  purification  of  the  liquor  shows  that 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  in- 
jufiousness  of  the  liquor,  caused  by  fibres,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  dissolved  organic  substances. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  fibres  colle(;t  in 
the  river  and  precipitate  impurities  from  the  effluents 
of  other  factories  and  from  sewage,  forming  a  mud  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  river,  poisoning  the  fish,  and  causing 
ether  damage.  The  fibre  losses  from  the  mills  are  often 
very  large,  but  the  fact  that  these  vary  between  1  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  dry  pulp  produced  shows  that  it  is 
possible,  by  the  use  of  effective  save-alls,  to  de3mse 
the  losses  considerably  in  some  mills.  This  is  esp33ii.'ly 
desirable  as  it  would  mean  a  recovery  of  very  vahiible 
material.  The  fibres  lost  do  not,  as  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, consist  chiefly  of  the  less  valuable  parenchyma 
cells  but  contain  a  large  proportion  of  good  tracheids. 
The  fibres  are  largely  absorbed  by  the  layer  of  algae 
and  also  form  a  nutriment  for  organisms.  The  growth 
of  algae  is  considerably  increased  by  the  organic  sub- 
stances of  the  waste  liquor,  particularly  the  ferment- 
able sugars.  The  algae  usually  present  in  the  rivers 
are  of  a  brownish  colour  and  are  attached  loosely  to  thei 
river-bed  hnt  are  changed  into  a  stronger  structure  of 
a  greyish  colour  by  the  action  of  the  sulphite  liquor. 
In  small  rivers,  and  especially,  where  the  water  flows 
slowly,  the  growth  of  algae  caused  by  the  organic  mat- 
ters of  the  liquor  may  be  so  considerable  that  the  whole 
river-bed  is  practically  covered  with  a  layer  of  algae, 
preventing  the  fish  from  reaching  the  nutriment  of  the 
soil.  Large  proportions  of  the  algae  die  and  give  rise  to 
the  bad  odours  often  noticed.  It  has  been  considered  of 
importance  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  free  or  loose- 
ly-combined SO,  from  the  liquor  before  discharge,  and 
a  neutralization  of  the  liquor  has  been  recommended. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  stated  that  a  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  liquor  is  more  harmful  as  regards 
growth  of  algae  than  is  the  acid  liquor.  No  doubt  the' 
organic  substances  directly  favour  the  o-rowth  of  alp'ae 
and  in  Rmall  rivers  or  rivers  with  a  slow  cui'rent  this 
has  an  injurious  effect  upon  fish  life,  but  it  is  also  stat- 
ed that  a  certain  fish  nutriment  is  developed  throuiili 
the  influence  of  the  organic  substances.    The  former 


was  the  ease  i]]  Konigsberg  (Germany)  where  the  liquor 
had  to  be  taken  in  tank  steamers  anct  discharged  in  the 
open  sea.  The  free  sulphurous  acid  present  in  the 
liquor  requires  for  its  oxidation  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen,  which  in  rivers  that  are  not  sufficiently  aerated 
has  to  be  supplied  by  the  water  itself.  In  small  rivers 
the  fish  may  in  this  way  be  deprived  of  the  oxygen  re- 
quired for  respiration.  Indirectly  the  sulphur  content 
of  the  liquor  may  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  fish 
life  through  the  decomposition  of  sulphates  and  the  sub- 
sea  uent  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

For  the  purification  of  waste  liquor  several  methods 
have  been  proposed.  A  high  dilution  with  water  as  ob- 
tained in  large  rivers  is  no  doubt  very  effective  as  far 
as  the  oxidation  of  the  reducing  substances  of  the  liquor 
is  concerned,  but  the  increased  growth  of  algae  caused 
by  the  organic  substances  is  noticed  even  in  high  dilu- 
tion if  the  liquor  is  added  continually  to  the  stream. 
But  this  algae  (SpJiaerotilus)  is  very  sensitive  towards 
any  interruption  in  the  food  supply  and,  recognizing 
this  fact,  it  has  been  proposed  to  discharge  the  liquor 
intermittently,  e.g.,  twice  in  24  hours.  In  some  cases 
this  has  proved  to  be  of  benefit.  Biological  treatment 
has  apparently  not  been  successful  because  of  the  anti- 
septic action  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  Irrigation  does 
not  effect  the  necessary  purification  except  in  cases 
where  the  liquor  has  previously  been  mixed  with  sewer 
effluents  from  a  city.  Oxidation  of  the  liquor  before 
discharge  into  the  river  has  proved  inefficient.  The 
purification  of  the  rivers  by  copper  sulphate  has  also 
been  considered,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
treatment  will  also  destroy  such  algae  as  are  necessary 
in  the  river  for  the  production  of  oxygen  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  organic  substances  from  waste  effluents. 
Copper  sulphate  is  also  chaneed  chemically  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbon  dioxide  ]:)resent  in  the  water.  The 
copper  carbonate,  however,  does  not  act  upon  the  fun- 
gus but  precipitates  in  the  sludge,  and  may  in  this 
way  be  injurious  to  the  natural  fauna  of  the  river. 

Although  it  appears  that  no  effective  purification 
can  be' obtained  in  a  simple  manner  and  therefore  the 
expensive  evaporation  of  the  liquor  in  some  cases  may 
prove  to  be  the  only  possible  method  for  its  disposal, 
the  modern  nrocesses  for  utilization  of  waste  sulphite 
liquor,  e.g.  the  production  of  alcohol,  tannin  extract, 
bindino-  material,  and  fuel  may  satisfactorily  solve  the 
problem  of  river  pollution  bv  waste  sulphite  liquor. 
Binding'  Material. 

When  waste  .sulphite  liquor  is  concentrated  to  a  thick 
liquid  or  to  dryness  a  tar-like  product  is  obtained 
which  consists  chieflv  of  compounds  of  lignin'-sulphonic 
acid  in  admixture  with  sugars,  and  which  is  suitable  as 
a  binding  material  for  powdered  substances.  The  most 
important  operation  in  the  mamifacture  of  a  binder 
from  the  waste  liquor  is,  therefore,  the  evaporation, 
but  it  is  also  often  recommended  in  the  numerous  pa- 
tents to  purify  the  liquoi'  before  the  evaporation  by  rf>- 
movinff  certain  products  which  are  not  desired  in  the 
final  binding  material. 

The  binding  power  may  l)e  increased  or  other  quali- 
ties of  the  ultimate  products  may  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  certain  substances  to  the  liquor.    Tn  'some 
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rases  when  it  is  rlesirorl  to  remove  part  of  the  falcium 
from  the  solution,  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  is  add- 
ed to  the  crude  liquor,  in  other  cases  the  licjuor  is  neu- 
tralized with  lime  before  evaporation.  Instead  of  pre- 
parinfr  the  binder  for  briquetting  separately  it  has  also 
been  proposed  to  mix  the  liquor  with  the  briquetting 
material  and  other  substances  directly,  as  in  the  Ger- 
man Patents  246289  and  252480,  accor(lin<>r  to  which 
sulphuric  acid  or  an  acid  compound  is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphite  liquor  and  briquetting:  material,  with  or 
withont  the  addition  of  aldehydes.  The  mixture  is 
heated  to  the  point  of  gelatinization,  which  can  be  ac- 
celerated by  adding  such  substances  as  tar,  tar-pro- 
ducts, asphalt,  etc.  Afterwards  the  briquettes  are  dried 
below  200° C. 

Among  the  many  uses  for  whicli  the  binder  from  sul- 
phite liquor  has  been  recommended  are  binding  mater- 
ial for  briquetting  powdered  fuel  (such  as  coal,  peat, 
sawdust,  etc.),  blast  furnace  dust,  and  fine  pyrites.  The 
binder  is  also  used  in  foinidries  for  making  sand  cores 
and  for  binding  dust  on  roads. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  drawback  in  the  use  of 
concentrated  waste  sulphite  liquor  as  a  binding  ma- 
terial for  briquetting  powdered  fuel  that  it  is  hygro- 
scopic and  soluble  in  water  and,  therefore  the  briquettes 
are  not  weather  resistant.  Many  methods  for  the  elim- 
ination of  this  disadvantage  have  been  patented.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  heat  the  briquettes  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  order  to  carbonize  the  binder  or  to  add  to 
the  liquor  compounds  of  chromium  and  finally  alumin- 
um sulphate.  Pollacsek  has  patented  a  process  whereby 
the  briquettes  are  immersed  in  a  mixture  obtained  by 
heating  crude  petroleum  oil,  containing  ])araffin  or 
ozokerite  substances  with  bitumen  and  phenols,  to  the 
boiling  point  with  strong  aeration,  vuitil  a  mixture  is  ob- 
tained which  solidifies  on  cooling.  Favourable  results 
have  been  reported  by  iron  works  regarding  the  use  of 
waste  sulphite  liquor  for  briquetting  coke  dust  and  fine 
ore.  According  to  Mathesius  the  reduction  of  iron  ore 
is  more  favorable  with  briquettes,  and  a  great  saving 
in  coke  and  an  increased  prodviction  has  been  experi- 
enced. 

In  late  years  a  product  called  "Zellpech"  or  "cell- 
pitch''  has  been  manufactured  and  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable interesting  discussion.  The  product  is  obtain- 
ed by  neutralizing  the  cooled  liquor  in  wooden  vats  and 
filtering  it  through  coke,  whereupon  the  filtrate  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  to  a  density  of  35°  Be.  and 
used  in  this  form,  or  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  made 
into  blocks.  This  pitch  contains  10  per  cent  moisture 
and  represents  10  per  cent  of  the  original  liquor.  •  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  black,  opaque  rosin  and  is  solu- 
ble in  water.  For  the  production  of  one  ton  of  "cell- 
t)itch"  one  ton  of  coal  is  required.  Its  heat  value  is 
3,166  calories  (5,700  B.T.U.).  The  price  of  10-12  dol- 
lars (in  1912)  per  ton  is  very  close  to  that  of  tar.  But 
for  binding  fine  coal  only  5  per  cent  of  this  pitch  is 
required,  whereas  7-10  per  cent  of  tar  pitch  is  used. 
Cell-pitch  is  also  used  for  impregnating  sail-cloth  and 
ropes,  and  as  a  filling  material.  Blast  furnace  dust 
containing  about  40  per  cent  iron  may  be  mixed  with 
ground  cell-pitch,  the  proportion  of  pitch  being  4-5  per 
cent.  The  mixture  is  heated  with  superheated  steam 
at  350  to  420°C.  and  pressed  into  bricks.  These  bricks 
do  not  lose  their  shape  in  the  furnace  at  a  tem])erature 
of  1.600"C. 

In  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  waste  sulphite  li- 
(|Uor  concentrated  and  ncuti'alized  has  been  used  as  a 
road-biiulci'  with  aj)])arciit  success.    The  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture  made  extensive  experi- 
ments with  waste  sulphite  liquor,  with  the  result  that 
concentrated  li(pior  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.13  may 
be  classified  as  a  temporary  or  semi-|)ermanent  du.st 
preventive  and  road-binder.  Half  a  gallon  per  square 
yard  was  effective  for  a  period  of  6  weeks.  The  cost 
including  labour  and  material  wa.s  estimated  to  be 
$0.0355  per  square  yard.  The  results  of  comparative 
tests  at  Queen's  T'niversity,  Kingston.  Ontario,  were 
in  favour  of  using  concentrated  (4.1)  waste  sulphite 
]i(|uor  instead  of  road  oil.  The  road  oil  was  washed 
away  at  the  end  of  four  months,  whereas  the  roads 
treated  with  waste  liquor  directly  or  after  previous 
treatment  with  oil  still  presented  a  hard  surface  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  Tt  has  been  suggested  that  the  bind- 
in  r  and  water-resisting  qualities  be  improved  by  emulsi- 
fying the  liquor  with  mineral  oil. 

Gums,  Adhesives,  and  Sizing  Materials. 

In  the  preceditig  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  evap- 
orated sulphite  liquor  can  be  used  either  alone  or  in 
mixture  with  other  substances  as  a  binding  material. 
It  has  also  been  susgested  to  use  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor  remaining  after  fermentation  and  production 
of  alcohol  for  paper-sizincr.  in  mixtiire  with  rosin  soap. 

Cross  and  Bevau  showed  as  early  as  1883  that  when 
gelatin  or  albumen  is  added  to  the  waste  sulphite  liquor 
substances  are  precipitated  which  they  called  respec- 
tively "gela-lignosin "  and  "albu-lignosin,"  both  ,  of 
which  are  suitable  for  use  as  size,  mordants,  etc. 

The  product  is  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Ekman's 
patents,  according'  to  which  a  "dextrone"  is  produced 
by  evaporating  the  liquor  after  it  is  made  alkaline  and  ^ 
adding  to  the  acidified,  concentrated  liquor  soluble 
salts  such  as  the  chloride  or  sulphite  of  sodium.  If  this 
product  is  mixed  with  gelatin  or  glue  a  compound  is  ob- 
tained which  can  be  dissolved  and  used  as  a  mordant  or 
size. 

Mitscherlieh 's  "Gerbleim"  or  "tannin  size"  is,  like 
the  "lignosin"  formed  by  precipitation  of  the  acid  sul- 
phite liquor  with  glue  or  albumnous  bodies.  The  sub- 
stance can  be  dissolved  in  alkaline  solution  and  repreci- 
pitated  by  the  addition  of  alum.  The  product  is  recom- 
mended as  a  paper  size  in  mixture  with  rosin  size.  The 
numerous  patents  connected  with  this  ])rocess  show  in 
detail  how  the  size  is  prepared. 

According  to  Mitscherlieh 's  German  Patent  235965 
a  suitable  emulsion  for  paper-sizing  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  A  solution  of  horn  in  soda  is  mixed  with  sulphite 
liquor,  previously  treated  with  sodium  sulphate,  and 
the  mixture  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Th^ 
precipitate  is  washed  out  and  dissolved  in  borax.  Rosiii 
size  is  added  to  this  solution,  whereupon  an  emulsion  is 
obtained  which,  diluted  with  water,  can  be  precipitated 
with  alum  or  with  rock-salt. 

Adhesives  may  also  be  produced  by  concentrating  the 
waste  liquor  to  which  carbonate  oxide  of  zinc  has 
been  added  or  by  concentrating  in  vacuo  with  an  excess 
of  magnesium  oxide  and  adding  magnesium  chloride  in 
a  proportion  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  magnesium 
oxide  remaining  in  excess,  to  form  the  oxyehloride. 

It  is  claimed  tluit  resinous  matters  can  be  obtained 
from  waste  sidjihite  litpior  by  hydrolysis  in  a  container 
divided  by  a  dia])liragm.  A  treatment  of  the  liquor 
with  chlorates  in  order  to  remove  the  tannic  acid,  and  a 
subsequent  concentration  of  the  liquors  with  protein 
substances  in  order  to  produce  an  adhesive  sub.stanee,  is 
recommended  by  Katz  and  hy  Schweinburg. 

Tanning  Materials. 

In  1878  Mitscherlieh  obtained  a  German  patent  for  a 
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process  for  extracting  tannin  and  other  substances  from 
I    oak  with  calcium-sulphite  solutions  at  a  temperature 
'    above  108°C.,  with  the  simultaneous  production  of  cel- 
1    lulose  and  acetic  acid  as  by-products.    Since  that  time 
'    a  great  number  of  patents  have  been  granted  for  me- 
I   thods  utilizing  waste  liquor  produced  in  the  manufac- 
;   ture  of  sulphite  pulp  from  coniferous  woods,  but  no 
other  questions  in  connection  with  this  problem  have 
been  discussed  with  more  interest  and  with  more  diver- 
!   sity  of  opinion  than  those  regarding  the  suitability  of 
'   the  waste  sulphite  liquor  for  tanning  purposes.    It  has, 
I   in  fact,  been  doubted  whether  the  liquor  contains  sub- 
'   stances  with  tanning  properties.    The  actual  presence 
of  tannin  in  the  ordinary  waste  sulphite  liquor  has  nev- 
er been  definitely  proven,  although  it  has  been  claimed 
by  some  investigators.    Evidently  the  presence  of  tan- 
nin has  in  some  cases  been  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
the  waste  sulphite  liquor  precipitates  a  glue  solution 
and  gives  a  faint  colour  reaction  with  iron  solutions, 
'  both  of  which  reactions  are  no  doubt  caused  by  certain 
j  substances  very  similar  to  tannin.    Spruce  wood  eon- 
tains  some  tannin  which  might  pass  into  the  liquor  dur- 
ing the  cooking  process,  but  even  assuming  a  tannin 
content  of  3  per  cent  in  spruce  wood,  which  of  course  is 
a  very  high  estimate.  Landmark  calculates  a  maximum 
tannin  content  of  0.6  per  cent  in  the  waste  liquor,  cor- 
responding to  about  2.4  per  cent  in  the  concentrated 
extract  of  27°  Be.    It  is,  however,  very  probable  that 
the  tannin  originally  present  in  the  wood  is  decomposed 
at  the  high  temperature  of  the  cooking  process.  How- 
ever, since  it  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  a  hide 
I  absorbs  from  a  good  "sulphite  extract"  as  much  as  23- 
!  25  per  cent  of  substances  which  are  able  to  transform 
!  the  hide  into  a  leather,  it  must  be  concluded  that  these 
substances  do  not  originate  with  the  tannin  of  the  wood 
but  consist  mostly  of  the  sulphonic  acids  of  the  lignin, 
the  organic  bodies  which  give  the  reactions  with  glue 
and  iron  solution. 

The  concentrated  tanning  extracts  from  sulphite  li- 
quor are  placed  on  the  market  under  various  names 
such  as  "Fichtenholz,"  "spruce  wood,"  "pine  wood," 
"excelsior,"  "sulphite  extract  liquor,"  etc.  The  fact 
that  the  tanning  extracts  from  sulphite  liquor  may  be 
products  of  very  different  treatments  may  account  for 
the  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  their  tanning  quali- 
ties. 

In  preparing  a  tanning  extract  from  waste  sulphite 
liquor  it  is  necessary  to  remove  certain  substances 
which  are  not  desired  in  the  ultimate  product  and  also 
to  concentrate  the  liquor  to  about  30°  Be.  The  free  and 
loosely  combined  sulphurous  acid  may  be  removed  by 
heating  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  may  be  precipitated  with  part  of  the  lime,  as  calcium 
sulphite,  by  adding  the  required  quantity  of  lime.  The 
lime  organically  combined  is  usually  removed  by  preci- 
•  pitation  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate. 
Oxalic  acid  is  often  recommended  for  the  removal  of  the 
last  traces  of  lime,  or  lactic  acid  is  used  since  the  cal- 
cium compound  of  lactic  acid  is  found  to  have  no  in- 
jurious effect  in  the  tanning  process.  If  zinc  dust  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  liquor  a  discolouring 
effect  is  obtained. 

Other  processes  for  the  preparation  of  a  tanning  ma- 
terial make  use  of  the  addition  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
aluminium  and  chromium  or  the  heating  of  the  liquor 
•with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  an  organic  cyanogen  with  an  acid. 

According  to  Byrom's  patent  the  liquors  are  treated 
with  phenols,  amino  compounds,  or  naphtalene  disul- 


phonie  acids  or  mixtures  of  these  substances,  or  with 
the  middle  fraction  or  the  heavy  oil  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal,  whereupon  a  soluble,  light,  tanning  extract 
is  obtained. 

The  variety  of  the  processes  which  will  be  noted  in 
the  following  abstracts  probably  gives  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  different  results  arrived  at  by  practical 
tanning  tests.  It  is  claimed  that  sulphite  extract  when 
used  alone  or  in  large  quantity  in  mixture  with  other 
extracts  gives  only  a  leather  of  inferior  quality,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  sulphite  extract  when  used  alone 
will  not  give  a  satisfactory  product,  although  it  has 
been  stated  on  the  other  hand  that  this  extract  alone, 
if  it  is  properly  prepared,  will  give  a  leather  superior  to 
both  hemlock  and  oak  leathers. 

For  a  successful  tannage  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  cer- 
tain proportion  between  the  tanning  materials  and  non- 
■tannins,  and  it  is  therefore  of  advantage  to  mix  extracts 
of  different  composition  in  order  to  obtain  this  propor- 
tion. The  sulphite  extract  has  a  high  percentage  of 
non-tannins.  It  has  therefore  been  successfully  mixed 
with  quebracho  extract,  which  has  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  tannins  but  a  low  non-tannin  content.  The 
sulphite  extract  appears  to  be  a  good  solvent  for  the 
portions  of  the  quebracho  extract,  which  are  soluble 
with  difficulty,  namely  the  phlobaphenes,  whereby  a 
better  utilization  of  the  tannins  is  secured,  but  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  employment  of  sulphite  ex- 
tract in  mixture  with  other  extracts  are  apparently  an 
acceleration  of  the  tanning  process  and  a  lighter  colour 
of  the  leather.  Landmark  also  claims  a  higher  yield, 
that  is  a  higher  absorption  (up  to  18  per  cent  more), 
with  mixtures  of  quebracho  and  sulphite  extracts  llian 
with  quebracho  alone,  and  assiiming  a  price  of  $0.  IS  per 
kilogramme  for  quebracho  extract  of  25° -26°  Be.  and  a 
price  of  $0,056  per  kilogramme  for  sulphite  of  27°  Be. 
and  assuming,  further,  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  1 :1 
he  arrives  at  a  saving  in  tanning  material  of  $5.11  per 
100  kilogrammes  of  leather.  According  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Landmark  the  sulphite  extract  produced  in  Nor- 
way and  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  "Norego" 
is  extensively  used  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  usually  in 
admixture  with  quebracho  extract  to  as  high  as  50  per 
cent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tanners.  Whenever  the 
tanners  have  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  sulpliite 
extract  alone  or  added  to  another  extract  in  a  large  pro- 
portion has  eaiised  a  "tinniness"  and  brittleness  in 
the  final  leather.  But  this  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
use  of  extracts  not  properly  prepared  ?nd  purified. 
Even  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lime  (which  should 
not  be  present  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  detected  in 
the  extract)  will  have  a  decided  detrimental  effect  up- 
on the  leather.  A  proper  removal  of  these  substances, 
therefore,  is  essential  in  the  preparation  of  the  extracts. 
The  tanners  admit  that  the  sulphite  extract  is  useful  as 
a  weighting  material  and  as  a  substitute  for  molasses 
and  dextrose,  and  has  the  same  value  as  those  substan- 
ces. But,  while  the  latter  can  be  with  comparative  ease 
washed  out  of  the  leather  with  water  the  substances  of 
the  sulphite  extract  are  more  intimately  combined  with 
the  leather.  In  fact,  the  sulphite  extract  is  in  some 
cases  so  well  fixed  in  the  leather  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  methods  based  upon  the  extra(!tion  of  the 
leather  with  water. 

As  there  may  still  be  many  lower  grades  of  sulphite 
extracts  on  the  market  it  is  very  important  to  be  able 
to  detect  their  presence  in  mixture.  Analytical  me- 
thods for  this  purpose  have  often  Deen  discussed  and 
rather  complete  abstracts  of  such  discussions  are  in- 
cluded in  this  section. 
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Finally,  a  few  tables  taken  from  diffoient  authoi's 
serve  to  give  comparisons  of  various  commercial  sul- 
phite extracts.  Either  gives  the  comparative  analysis 
of  various  extracts  as  follows : 

Hungarian  German  Excelsior 


Ext. 

Ext. 

Ext. 

% 

% 

% 

Substances  removed  by  hide 

powder  

22.8 

22.6 

.  25.8 

Substances  not  removed  by 

27.5 

28.2 

28.0 

Water  

49.6 

49.0 

46.2 

Beveridge  gives  the  following  table : 


Sulphite 

Sulphite 

Extracted 

Liquor 

Liquor 

from 

Extract. 

Extract. 

Hemlock  Bark 

(Spruce). 

(Hemlock) 

.    v?ith  Water. 

% 

% 

% 

Moisture  

.  41.34 

47.93 

54.24 

Total  solids  .  .  . 

.  58.68 

52.07 

45.76 

Soluble  solids  .  . 

.  58.61 

51.93 

41.93 

Insoluble  solids 

.  0.07 

0.14 

3.83 

Non-tannins  .  .  . 

.  39.36 

24.84 

16.63 

Specific  gravity 

.  1.290 

1.269 

1.215 

If  calculated  on  total  solids  the  amount  of  tannin  is 
respectively  32.80  per  cent,  52.02  per  cent  and  55.29 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Landmark's  pub- 
lication "Sulphite  Liquor  as  a  Tanning  Material,"  and 
represents  a  comparison  of  various  sulphite  extracts 
with  tannin  extract  obtained  from  spruce. 


Spruce  Bark.                                 Be.  Tannins. 

%  % 

Spruce  Bark.    Extract  (Swedish)                24°  22.2 

Hockling-sen--').    Cellulose  fabrik                  32°  20.6 

Gewerkschaft  "Pionier"                            33°  25.8 

Hansa^)  Combined  Ficlitenholz  extract  .    33°  29.0 

Hansa')  Combined  Fichtenholz  extract  .    27°  25.0 

Owens  Extract.  David  Owen  &  Son             34°  22.3 

Owens  Ext.  12-12-13  from  Rink  Bros., 

London                                                  33°  24.4 

American-).   Sulphite-Extract  27.2°  30.2 

Saxonia  from  Paul  GQlden  &  Co.,  sample 

12-2-14                                                  27°  24.7 

Excelsior                                                   31°  16.55 

Hoeseh                                                     33°  28.3,9 

Heymann                                                  24°  14.65 

Muskegon")                                               30°  30.73 

Norego.   33.7°  28.3 

Norego                                                  27°  24.21 


ANOTHER  FIRE  AT  THE  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  the  spectacular  fire  occurred 
at  the  Ontario  paper  mill  ,when  their  immense  pile  of 
pulpwood  caught,  and  such  great  damage  was  wrought 
Fire  was  again  discovered  just  before  5  p.m.,  July  2ist 
While  the  fire  was  nasty  in  a  way  to  get  at,  yet  so 
good  was  the  execution  done  by  the  firemen  that  about 
seven  o'clock  all  danger  was  past. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  hot 
box  at  the  dry  end  of  one  of  the  machines,  the  paper 
igniting  and  flashing  upward  immediately  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  the  iriotion  of  the  heated  air  at  that  point.  This 
accounts  for  the  great  fight  being  in  the  roof.  The 
dryer  felt  of  that  machine  was  destroyed,  which  i.- 
the  chief  loss  aside  from  the  roof,  though  the  machine 
itself,  of  course,  needed  some  cleaning  up. 

The  damage  was  kept  well  localized  as  the  making 
of  paper  was  resumed  next  day.  The  mill  has  three 
machines,  one  164iii.  and  two  202ins. 


TREND  OF  BRAZIL'S  TRADE. 

The  United  States  during  the  last  five  years  ha> 
become  the  chief  factor  in  Brazil's  import  trade.  Iii 
1918,  when  Brazil's  total  imports  aggregated  $247,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  supplied  commodities  valued 
at  .+89,000,000.  British  shipments  to  Brazil  amounted 
to  $50,000,000;  Argentine,  $47,000,000,  and  French. 
$12,000,000. 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  led  in  exports  to  Brazil, 
supplying  her  with  goods  valued  at  $80,000,000  out  of 
total  imports  of  $326,000,000.  Germany  sent  goods 
amounting  to  $57,000,000;  the  United  States,  $51,000,- 
000;  France,  $32,000,000,  and  Argentina,  $24,000,000. 
— National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


Non- 

Total 

In- 

Tannins. 

Solids. 

soluble. 

Water. 

Sugar. 

Ash. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

19.1 

41.3 

2.6 

56.1 

4.6 

2.5 

31.1 

51.7 

0.0 

48.3 

2.4 

13.8 

27.4 

53.2 

0.0 

46.8 

8.0 

8.5 

31.3 

60.3 

0.1 

39.6 

11.6*) 

7.9 

22.6 

47.6 

0.0 

52.4 

5.4 

38.9 

6L2 

1.1 

37.7 

11.6") 

7.6 

33.9 

58.3 

0.3 

41.4 

13.6^) 

7.6 

16.3 

46.5 

0.1 

53.4 

3.8 

3.9 

20.1 

44.8 

0.0 

55.2 

3.9 

5.3 

33.80 

50.35 

0.0 

49.65 

12.16 

20.13 

48.52 

4.63 

46.85 

5.60 

24.46 

39.11 

0.0 

49.65 

5.85 

19.50 

50.23 

4.63 

46.85 

2.0 

31.6 

59.9 

0.1 

40.0 

10.0 

6.7 

20.42 

44.63 

0.0 

55.37 

2.91 

^)  Hansa  is  mixed  with  gambler. 

-)  The  proportion  between  tanning  and  non-tanning  substances  show  that  the  extract  is  mixed  to  a  large 
extent  with  other  vegetable  extract.    The  sugar  content  also  indicated  this. 

Ilocklingsen  analysed  by  the   shaking   metliod,  the  others  by  th(>  filter  method.    The  analysis  of  Hansa 
is  given  by  the  firm. 

*)  The  sugar  tested  in  a  sample  by  H.  Landmark. 

■''•)  The  high  sugar  content  originates  with  some  colouring  substances  which  are  not  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate. 

")  The  proportion  between  tannins  and  non-tannins  proves  that  the  extract  is  not  pure  sulphite  extract  but 
is  mixed  with  other  extract. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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British  Newsprint  Trade  Lively 

(Prom  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  July  14,  1919. 
There  is  a  real  live  business  going  on  in  the  news- 
paper industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  newsprint  is  improving  every 
week.  Prices  are  stiffening  and  dealers  are  looking 
}  very  pleased  over  some  of  the  orders  they  recently 
'  booked.  All  kinds  of  papers  used  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry are  in  demand,  and,  as  an  indication  of  the 
trade  printers  are  enjoying,  I  need  only  mention  that 
thej^  are  mostly  in  the  large  firms  working  extra 
hours.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  that  Canadian 
newsprint  is  finding  its  way  considerably  into  some  of 
these  extensive  newspaper  firms  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  and  a  general  manager  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  quality 
that  was  being  supplied  through  his  dealer.  Canadian 
paper  is  cheaper  here  on  the  market  and  Canadian 
competition  is  going  to  be  felt.  Complaints  are  already 
being  heard  amongst  the  British  mill  owners  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  Canadian  article.  They  maintain  that 
in  British  mills  newsprint  could  not  be  turned  out  so 
cheap  owing  to  shortness  of  skilled  workers  and  the 
price  of  pulp  in  the  market  to-day. 

^  4J*  ^ 

Labor  Troubles  Cloud  Horizon. 

Just  as  the  paper  mills  in  England  are  beginning  to 
get  busy  labor  troubles  arise  and  the  position,  as  I  write 
these  notes,  is  somewhat  critical.  The  mill  Avorkers  are 
demanding  a  three  shift  week  of  126  hours  for  the  shift 
workers  and  a  44  hour  week  for  those  employed  on 
day  work  only.  As  a  compromise  the  mill  owners  of- 
fered 136  hour  week  of  three  shifts.  Notices  to  cease 
work  have  already  been  handed  in  at  the  mills,  but  only 
at  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  did  employees  cease  work.  Lon- 
don immediately  got  into  touch  with  Bury  and  advised 
the  workers  to  return  to  the  mills  until  their  case  was 
settled.  Meantime  a  conference  between  the  executive 
of  the  Papermakers  Union  and  employers  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor  took  place  on  the  new  demands  and 
the  discussions  have  been  lengthy.  The  workers  are 
very  keen  in  their  demands  and  the  growing  unrest  in 
favor  of  shorter  hours  and  more  wages  throughout  the 
country  acts  as  an  incentive  to  them  and  the  question 
of  a  short  three  shift  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  since 
1912.  With  the  mill  owners  there  has  been  a  division 
of  opinion.  Some  are  in  favor  of  a  short  shift  and 
others  are  not.  At  all  events  the  subject  will  have  to  , 
be  faced  in  real  earnest  very  shortly.  The  Government, 
however,  is  with  the  men.  (A  cablegram  from  Mr. 
Dawe,  printed  last  week,  indicates  the  mills  have  met 

the  men  more  than  half  way,  by  granting  three  shifts.) 

*  *  * 

British  Prices  on  Scandinavian  Pulp. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  pulp  has  changed  very 
little  since  my  last  report.     Shipments   from  Scan- 
dinavia are  small  and   the   Norwegian   Chamber  of 
Cnraiiieree  in  London  have  backed  up  my  statement  iii 
my  last  iiotes,  viz.,  that  a  good  many  mills  have  been 
closed  down  in  Norway  and  Sweden  partly  owing  to 
.i|>creased  stocks  and  partly  to  high  cost  of  production. 
Tliey  quote  their  prices  as  f oIIoavs  :  Bleached  sulphite- 
£37  to  £38 ;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  £25  to  £26 ;  strong 
■snilphite  £22  10s  to  £24;  easy  bleaching  soda  £23  to 
.£24;  strong  soda  £21  to  £23,  c.i.f.  British  ports,  in- 
•  ;clusive  of  agents  commission.    Mechanical  is  ranged 
■,  at  £8  25s  6d  to  £8  5s  for  ordinary  and  £8  10s  to  £8  15s 
for  fine  ground  moist  pulps  c.i.f.  British  ports  in- 


clusive of  agent's  commission.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Canadian  offers  have  been  made  below  these 
prices  but  unfortunately  the  shipping  question  did 
not  permit  of  much  business  changing  hands.  Finnish 
pulp  is  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  fairly 
large  quantities.  Seeing  that  most  of  the  pulp  trade 
in  England  is  covered  by  Scandinavia  the  foregoing 
prices  may  be  taken  as  being  about  the  pulp  quota- 
tions at  present. 

*  •  * 

Newspaper  Case  Dismissed  by  Court. 

Messrs.  E.  Hulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  publish  the 
"Daily  Sketch,"  "Evening  Standard"  and  other  pro- 
gressive newspapers  in  London  and  Manchester  had 
a  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  Messrs.  Chadwick 
and  Taylor  (Ltd.),  paper  manufacturers,  Salford,  for 
alleged  breach  of  contract  in  supplying  paper  and  for 
repayment  of  money  stated  to  be  overpaid.  The  case 
was  unanimously  dismissed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
six  eminent  Lords  of  Appeal  being  engaged  in  the 
hearing,  and  the  sums  at  stake  were  said  to  reach 
£34,107.  The  paper  manufacturer's  case  was  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  subsisting  contracts  were  either 
suspended  or  dissolved,  that  supplies  were  sent  Messrs. 
Hulton  subsequently  at  higher  prices  by  virtue  of 
substituted  agreements.  Messrs.  Hulton  contended 
that  the  higher  prices  paid  by  them  were  done  so 
without  prejudice  to  any  eventful  claim  for  the  dif- 
ferences. Mr.  Justice  Atkin  said  that  Messrs.  Hulton 
could  recover  damages  down  to  March  1st,  1916,  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  in  the  period  subsequent  to  that 
the  Paper  Commission  rendered  further  performance 
of  the  contract  impossible.  The  Court  of  Appeal  below 
gave  judgment  for  the  paper  makers  upon  the  whole 
action  and  now  Messrs.  Hulton  carried  the  case  into 
the  House  of  Lords. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  moving  that  the  appeal  be 
dismissed  pointed  out  that  from  the  discussions  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  both  parties  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  pre-war  price  should  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  decision  was  very  intellisrible  on  both  sides. 
Messrs.  Hulton  had  strong  reasons  for  not  insistino; 
as  it  was  urgently  necessary  in  order  to  produce  their 
newspapers  that  they  should  receive  the  paper — the 
contract  amount  of  paper.  Unless  they  reached  an  ac- 
commodation with  Messrs.  Chadwick  &  Taylor  it  would 
have  become  necessary  to  buv,  or  attempt  to  buy,  in 
the  market  against  them,  holding  them  responsible  for 
the  difference  in  price  between  the  rates  then  pre 
vailing  and  those  provided  by  the  original  contracts 
The  inconvenience  and  risk  of  such  a  course  were  ap- 
parent. There  was,  therefore,  no  a  priori  unreason 
ableness  in  an  arrangement  which  in  his  flordship's) 
view  was  actually  made.  Regardins:  the  effect  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Paper  Commission,  the  appellants 
M^ere  in  exactly  the  position  of  a  1914  customer  who 
had  no  1916  contract.  The  fact  that  tliev  had  a  1916 
contract  was  an  irrelevant  accident.  Being  thrown 
bflck  upon  a  new  and  artificiallv  produced  contract  thcA'' 
never  agreed  uDon  a  price  and  it  followed  that  Messrs. 
Hulton  were  liable  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
iT-nier  which  they  had  been  supplied  with. 

Mr.  Wm.  Heineniann,  the  well-known  publisher,  an- 
nounces that  owinjT  to  th^  cost  of  binding  cloth  most 
of  his  liooi-'s  "-ill  be  henceforth  issued  in  paper  co^'^rs 
PappT'  '"s  "ostinfT  him  well  over  100  per  cent  ab*^^"^  nre- 
war  n:-iccs  and  printing  130  per  cent,  and  binding  250 
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per  cent.  Here  is  a  chance  now  for  some  Canadian 
firm  to  send  Mr.  Heinemann  a  few  samples  of  paper 
that  will  take  up  the  place  of  the  cloth.  The  French 
people  are  fond  of  paper-bound  books  and  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  a  nice  substitute  for  the  proverbial 
cloth  back.  (We  have  seen  some  fine  Canadian  kraft 
covers.- — Ed. 

•  *  * 

The  Government  stationery  office  is  coming  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  London  owing  to  the  amount 
of  paper  the  department  is  getting  through  and  there  is 
a  contention  that  an  official  watchdog  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  check  the  waste.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
waste  lies  with  the  departments  which  gives  the  orders 
to  the  stationery  office  and  an  instance  of  this  may 
be  cited.  The  Food  Ministry  ordered  6,000,000  copies 
of  one  pamphlet  and  when  they  had  been  printed  it  was 
discovered  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  it  by  a 
Food  Ministry  official — not  the  printer— and  the  whole 
lot  became  scrap. 

NEWSPRINT  PRICE  TO  BE  MAINTAINED 

New  York,  July  29.  —  Manufacturers  of  newsprint 
do  not  look  for  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  pro- 
duet  when  Government  regulation  of  prices  ceases.  On 
the  contrary,  thoy  maintain,  quotations  higher  than 
present  figures  will  prevail  for  some  time  to  come.  It 
is  their  contention  that  until  the  readjustment  of  the 
industry  to  a  normal  basis  is  well  under  way  and  pro- 
duction costs  are  lowered,  particularly  labor,  prices  will 
remain  high. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  by  practic- 
ally all  the  large  newsprint  manufacturers  of  thi.?  coiin- 
try  with  the  Attorney-General  regulation  of  price  of 
their  product  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  to 
continue  until  three  months  after  the  ending  of  the  war. 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  output  of  these  com- 
panies was  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  Government 
regulation  ceases  about  October  1  next.  Present  price 
for  newsprint  in  carloads  established  by  the  Trade 
Commission  is  .$3.7525  a  hundred  pounds. 

One  of  the  larger  New  York  city  daily  papers  recent- 
ly paid  $4,125  a  hundred  when  its  own  supply  proved 
inadequate,  and  as  high  as  $4.50  is  now  being  paid  for 
newsprint  bought  in  the  open  market  iMirchased  from 
manufacturers  who  did  not  sign  the  agreement  with 
the  Government.  Paper  for  export  is  also  command- 
ing high  prices. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  construction  of 
new  mills  planned  for  Canada  since  the  ending  of  the 
war,  little,  if  any,  is  contemplated  for  the  United 
States..  So  far  this  year,  new  machines  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  a  hundred  tons  have  been  installed  in  th's 
country.  This  is  more  than  offset  by  the  closing  down 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  had  a  daily  output  of  165  tons.  This 
mill  was  closed  by  the  Government  shortly  after  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  on  account  of 
the  power  shortage  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Another  feature  which  tends  to  make  for  high'prieos 
for  newsprint  is  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  are 
shipping  their  product  to  South  America  and  Europe, 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  abroad. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  May  35,000,000  pounds  of  news- 
print were  shipped  abroad,  compared  with  12,000.000 
pounds  during  May,  1018. 

Jame  Home,  president  of  the  Beveridge  Paper  Co., 
Montreal,  is  the  proud  father  of  a  son,  who  arrived  July 
25th.    Our  congratulations. 


GRAND  MERE  TWICE  VICTORS. 

On  July  13th  the  Grand 'Mere  football  and  tennig 

teams  went  down  to  Shawingan  Falls  and  brought  home 
two  victories.  The  football  score  was  3 — 0,  and  tennis 
6 — 2.    Both  were  interesting  matches. 

Another  important  item  in  the  big  con.struction  pro- 
gram at  the  Laurentide  plant  ha.s  been  commenced. 
Preliminary  work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  sinking  of 
caissons  and  the  construction  of  piers  for  a  new  tail 
race  block. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  caissons,  and 
the  y)iers  which  will  rest  upon  these  caissons,  has  been 
let  to  Fraser  Brace  and  Company,  of  Montreal.  The 
necessary  concrete  will  be  furnished  to  Fraser  Brace 
by  the  Laurentide  organization.  The  construction  de- 
partment staff  will  mix  this  concrete  and  deliver  it  to 
the  contractors,  whose  men  will  place  it  where  it  is  re- 
quired. In  addition  to  the  present  force  the  depart- 
ment will  require  about  75  extra  men.  It  is  likely  that 
the  work  will  take  until  fall.  The  cost  will  likely  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

The  magazine  circulating  library  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Employment  Department  is  proving  a  boon  to 
many  employes  of  the  company,  who  wish  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  matters  connected  with  their  particular 
branches  of  the  industry.  There  are  14  magazines  on 
the  list. 


TO  BUILD  A  DAM  FOR  NASHWAAK. 

The  Ambursen  Hydraulic  Constriiction  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
dam  and  water  power  development  for  the  Nashwaak 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Marysville,  N.B.  This  looks 
like  an  indication  that  the  new  mill  predicted  last  win- 
ter is  going  forward. 


TO  OPEN  CANADIAN  OFFICE  IN  STATES. 

Ottawa,  July  28. — Lieut. -Col.  John  A.  Cooper  ar- 
rived in  the  city  today  on  his  way  to  New  York,  where 
he  is  to  open  a  Canadian  Government  publicity  office. 
In  the  preliminary  organization  work  Colonel  Cooper 
will  have  the  assistance  of  M.  E.  Nichols,  director  of 
Public  Information,  who  left  for  New  York  this  after- 
noon. 


FOREST  FIRES  STILL  RAGE. 

Forest  fires  have  been  doinsr  iintold  damage  to  tim- 
ber in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William,  Out.,  and  in  the 
TTpper  Michifran  peninsula,  where  at  least  one  villa<rp 
was  destroyed  last  week.  It  does  beat  all  reason  why 
neoDle  will  leave  the  woods  in  condition  to  i'nnte  a  fire 
from  an  ensrine  spark,  or  their  own  carelessly  built  fire 
and  then  expect  the  Lord  to  put  it  out  with  a  rain.  Fires 
have  broken  out  asrain  in  Washington  and  IMontana. 


SHIPS  TO  CARRY  CANADIAN  PULP. 

London,  July  29. — The  request  of  the  Canadian  nnlp 
and  paner  maiiufacturers  recently  made  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  INIarine  in  Canada  for  more  transportation  facili- 
ties for  their  products,  is  beins:  taken  up  in  London. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  at  the  Ministry  of  Shippine 
as  to  the  possibility  of  obtainin?  more  carpo  space. 

It  has  incidentally  been  found  that  the  Harmsworth 
people  now  have  four  steamers  with  a  tonnasre  of  22.- 
000  engasred  in  shippincr  pulp  and  paper  from  Can- 
ada to  Britain:  the  Becker  interests  have  five  vessels 
of  30,000  tons,  and  the  Erikson  interests  one  ship  of 
5,500  tons. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Scheme  for  the  analytical  investigation  of  vege- 
table fibrous  materials  and  the  cellulose  prepared  from 
them.  C.  G.  Schwalbe.  Verein  Deut.  Chem.  Sept., 
1918;  Z.  Ang-ew  Chem.  31,  193-4  (1918),  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind,  37,  685-6A.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  co-ordinated 
reinvestigation  on  a  uniform  basis  of  all  the  standard 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  and  cellulose  industries, 
in  order  that  the  proximate  composition  of  these  can 
be  definitely  fixed,  the  variations  due  to  environment, 
etc.,  defined,  and  the  results  utilized  for  the  classi- 
fication and  evaluation  of  new  or  little  known  ma- 
terials. S.  discussed  the  question  of  the  selection  of 
the  analytical  "constituents"  of  most  general  signifi- 
cance and  of  the  standardization  of  methods  and  ap- 
paratus. These  quotations  should  be  settled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  recognized  standing,  and  data  should  be  ac- 
cumulated on  the  agreed  basis.  The  scheme  of  analysis 
proposed  by  Cross  and  Bevan  and  utilized  by  other 
investigators  is  regarded  as  not  fully  adapted  to  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge ;  it  is  considered  to  be  un- 
necessarily long  and  to  contain  factors  of  undeter- 
mined significance.  The  abbreviated  scheme  recom- 
mended by  S.  comprises  determinations  of  ash,  mois- 
ture, fat,  wax  and  resin,  cellulose,  furfural,  methyl- 
furfural,  and  methoxyl.  The  pentosans  are  satisfactor- 
ily represented  by  the  furfural  value,  but  certain 
standardization  of  methods  and  apparatus  is  required 
to  ensure  concordant  results.  The  lignin  may  be  taken 
to  be  represented  by  the  methoxyl  value,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  requires  correction  by  the  results  found 
for  methylfurfural  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
niethylpentosans.    (Chem.  Abs.) 

A-3.  Australian  papermaking.  Pulp  &  Paper  Maga- 
zine, 17,  No.  28,  p  555,  (1919.)  It  has  been  concluded 
that  myrtle,  swamp  gum,  blue  gum,  stringy  bark,  but- 
ton bog  rush,  awned  saw  sedge,  Queensland  hemp, 
saltbush,  spinifex  grass  and  parts  of  the  stems  of  the 
zamia  palm  are  not  suitable  raw  materials.  Young 
karri  trees,  blady  grass  and  marram  grass  are  more 
promising. — R.  C. 

A-4,  B-0.  Destruction  of  wood  and  pulp  by  fungi  and 
bacteria.  Prof.  S.  F.  Acree,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine, 
17,  Xo.  28,  p  569  (1919.)— R.C. 

A-4,  A-5.  Essentials  of  wood  pulp  testing.  F.  M. 
Williams,  Paper,  24,  (1919)  No.  15,  page  36-38.  De- 
scription of  a  new  drying  oven  for  determining  mois- 
ture. Proper  requisites  are  an  accurate  balance  and 
an  oven  capable  of  handling  samples  representing  at 
least  5  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  mill. — E.K.M. 

A-5  Th3  American  aspen  cellulose.  Victor  Lit- 
ohaiier.  Centr.  fur  oesterr  Papier  Industrie  23,  (1918). 
Paper  23,  No.  646-52  (1919.)  A  contribution  to  the 
microscopy  of  American  aspen  cellulose,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  commercial  yield  from  poplar  pulp- 
wood.    R.  B.  Roe  in  C.A. 

A-11.  Clays  for  use  in  paper  making.  Ralph  B.  Roe. 
J.  Am.  Coram.  Soc,  2,  69-73  (1919.)  The  important 
points  are  color,  grit  and  retention.  Color  is  compared 
directly  with  the  standard  Avhite  sample.    Grit  is  de- 


termined by  wet  sieving  through  200  mesh  sieve.  The 
best  clays  show  not  over  0.20%  residue  and  many  show 
under  0.10%.  Retention  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  re- 
tained in  the  paper  to  the  amount  added.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  laboratory  test.  Domestic  clays  are  being 
increasingly  used.    (C.  H.  Kerr  in  C.A.) 

A-11.  American  clays  and  the  paper  industry.  T. 

Poole  Maynard.  Chemical  Engineer,  27,  59-62  (1919). 
Paper  Making  clays  of  American  origin  are  mined  al- 
most exclusively  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  War 
conditions  have  stimulated  the  use  of  American  clays 
instead  of  English,  but  the  latter  are  much  preferred 
particularly  for  coated  papers.  Some  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  paper-making  clay  are  discussed,  and 
the  need  for  research  and  co-operation  between  the 
paper  manufacturer  and  clay  producer  is  shown.  R. 
B.  Roe  in  C.A. 

A-12.  Casein  and  coating  mixtures.  E.  Sutermeister, 
Paper,  24,  217-20  (1919.)  Eight  different  samples  of 
commercial  casein  were  examined  by  the  MacMichaei 
viscometer.  The  viscosity  varied  greatly  between  the 
different  samples,  even  when  dissolved  in  the  same  sol- 
vent. Three  solvents  were  used,  and  while  the  viscosity 
varied  greatly  among  the  three  solvents  there  was  no 
consistent  variation  among  the  different  samples.  The 
viscosity  was  tested  when  the  caseins  were  mixed  with 
a  clay  as  in  a  coating  mixture,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  predict  the  viscosity  of  the  coating  mix- 
ture from  the  viscosity  of  the  casein  itself.  Different- 
solvents  greatly  influenced  the  viscosity  of  the  mix- 
tures. The  same  casein  solution  was  tested  in  con- 
nection with  five  different  clays  and  the  result  show- 
ed that  most  clays  Avill  yield  approximately  the  same 
viscosity.  An  occasional  sample  of  clay  will  show  a 
marked  divergence.  The  viscosity  of  the  different 
caseins  when  mixed  with  clay  and  satin  white  showed 
a  tendency  to  follow  the  viscosity  values  of  the  casein- 
clay  mixtures.  The  mixtures  of  easein-clay-satin  white 
were  also  tested  at  3  temperatures  and  the  viscosity 
in  general  decreased  as  the  temperature  increased.  In 
one  of  the  samples,  however,  it  increased  markedly 
with  the  temperature.  The  effect  of  the  time  of  heating 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  viscosity  with  two  of  the 
solvents  used,  and  very  little  with  the  third.  The 
viscosities  of  the  different  caseins  were  determined 
when  they  were  made  into  a  coating  mixture  using 
varying  amounts  of  different  solvents.  In  general, 
Na3P04  gave  the  most  fluid  mixture  and  NH^OH  the 
thickest  mixture.  The  other  solvents  used,  NaOH, 
NajCOo,  NajB^Gy,  were  intermediate,  being  good  for 
one  casein  and  unsatisfactory  for  others.  Mixtures  of 
two  different  caseins,  when  made  into  a  coating  mix- 
ture Avith  clay  and  satin  white,  failed  to  give  more 
than  roughly  approximately  the  average  viscosity  of 
separate  tests  on  the  individual  caseins. — R.  B.  Roe 
in  C.  A. 

B-2.  Notes  on  reforestation  in  Quebec.  G.  C.  Piche, 
Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  17,  Xo.  28,  p.  544,  (1919.)  A 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  reforestation  and  of  the 
return  to  be  expected  are  given. — R.  C. 
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The  business  outlook  for  the  paper  industry  is  viewed 
most  optimistically  by  American  Writing  Company  of- 
ficials. In  a  bulletin  issued  by  this  company  last  week 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  new  price  level  has  been  reached 
in  the  United  States  that  is  not  likely  to  decline  ma- 
terially for  a  decade  or  more.  "The  trend,"  says  the 
bulletin,  "is  downward,  but  the  movement  slow,  and 
the  consensus  is  that  pre-war  prices  are  no  more  to 
be  expected  than  pre-war  conditions.  Taxation  and 
labor  will  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the  holding  up  of 
prices,  for  a  margin  of  profit  must  always  be  had 
after  production  costs  and  taxes  have  been  met.  The 
business  men  in  the  country  are  finding  in  the  high 
price  level  one  of  the  best  indications  of  prosperity." 
The  business  of  the  American  "Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, according  to  George  A.  Galliver,  its  president, 
is  showing  a  gradual  betterment.  Mr.  Galliver  is  par- 
ticularly optimistic  concerning  the  writing  paper  mar- 
ket. He  says  that  in  all  probability  the  American  "Writ- 
ing Paper  Company  will  be  operating  near  the  capacity 
mark  before  many  more  months.  This,  he  believes,  in- 
dicates that  the  paper  buying  public  is  experiencing 
new  confidence  in  the  present  prices  and  is  accepting 
them  on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  no  sub- 
st'^ntial  decrease. 

The  election  of  two  new  officers  of  the  big  writing 
paper  company  was  confirmed  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  its  Board  of  Directors,  held  at  New  York  on  July 
The  men  chosen  are  John  T.  "Wolohan  and  Ray- 
mond R.  Campbell,  both  as  vice-presidents,  their  names 
having  been  voted  on  at  an  executive  committee  meet- 
inff  specially  called  during  the  previous  week.  Each 
of  these  two  gentlemen  has  rendered  splendid  service  to 
the  companv  in  other  capacities  and  their  elevation  to 
this  favored  position  comes  as  a  fitting  reward.  _  In 
the  manv  years  of  his  connection  with  the  American 
Writing  Par»er  Company  Mr.  Wolohan  won  for  himself 
the  refutation  of  being  its  "star  salesman,"  and 
throujxhout  the  paner  trade  world  he  has  come  to  be 
known  bv  the  sobriquet,  "Honest  John  Wolohan." 
Mr.  Campb<>ll  has  been  with  the  American  Writing 
Company  for  only  a  year  and  a  half,  but  during  that 
time  as  assistant  on  production  to  the  president.  Mr. 
Geor<?e  A.  Galliver,  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  manu- 
facturinff  end  of  the  industry,  and  his  acumen  and  ex- 
ecutive abilitv  have  been  brousrht  to  bear  upon  them 
with  credit  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  company's  interests,  which  he  has  so 
much  as  heart. 

Cohoes,  N.Y..  is  to  have  a  new  paper  mill  PTonnd 
having  been  broken  recently  on  a  site  near  the  plant 
of  the"  Gilbert  Paper  Company.  James  E.  Glenhill.  of 
New  York  Citv,  the  owner  of  the  projected  plant, 
is  prepared  to  expend  *200.000  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  mill.  A  Trov.  N.Y..  firm  has  charge  of  the  con- 
struction work.  When  the  mill  is  ready  for  operation, 
it  is  expected  that  employment  Avill  be  given  to  about 
400  persons. 

Two  more  bis?  paper  companies  have  fallen  in  line, 
followin<^  the  lead  of  the  American  Writins  Paner 
Companv  and  other  well  known  paper  manufacturmQ: 
concerns,  and  have  arranged  to  insure  the  lives  of  their 


employees  on  the  group  insurance  plan.  Group  poli- 
cies, it  has  just  been  announced,  have  been  taken  out 
for  all  the  employees  in  the  mills  of  the  Carew  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  Ilamp.shire  Paper  Com- 
pany at  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  This  life  insurance 
protection  is  based  upon  the  number  of  years  service 
of  each  employee  with  the  minimum  of  $500  effective 
immediately  at  the  time  of  employment  and  an  in- 
crease of  $100  per  year  up  to  twenty  years,  a  maximum 
of  $2,500.  An  important  feature  under  this  group 
insurance  arrangement  is  the  health  and  accident  clause 
which  will  give  one-half  wage  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 

Following  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  July  15 
of  the  Standard  Paper  Company  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
announcement  was  made  of  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
the  company  to  include  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
to  $360,000,  and  the  erection  of  an  administration  and 
storage  building,  providing  120.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  original  stock  of  the  company  was  $200.- 
000  common,  of  which  $180,00  had  been  subscribed  and 
paid  in.  It  was  voted  to  increase  the  paid-up  capital 
to  $360,000  by  selling  $180,000  common  stock  at  $15  a 
share  to  stockholders  of  present  record.  The  fund  of 
$270,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  stock  will  be 
used  to  increase  the  business,  the  first  step  being  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  fireproof  administration  and 
storage  building  just  south  of  the  present  Standard 
mill.  Another  improvement  to  be  made  will  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  power  plant  by  the  addition  of  a 
600  horse-power  corliss  engine  and  a  turbine-driven 
generator  of  300  horse-power  capacity.  Mr.  John  F. 
Byrnes,  former  general  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Carton  Co..  of  Battle  Creek,  joins  the  company's  ex- 
ecutive staff  as  general  manager,  and  Emil  Yahnke, 
assistant  superintendent  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent to  succeed  John  Driessen,  who  has  resigned. 

The  recently  incorporated  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  has  completed  plans  for  the  construction  of 
its  paper  mill  at  Salem,  Oregon.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  main  building  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  as  business  grows  another  paper  making  machine 
can  be  placed  in  part  of  the  plant.  Should  the  busi- 
ness require  still  another  machine,  a  stock  room  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  the  present  site  of  a  water  com- 
.pany  office,  which  site  can  be  made  available  for  thy: 
purpose.  The  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is 
capitalized  at  $800,000.  At  a  recent  directors'  meeting 
the  followin'?  officers  were  elected:  F.  W.  Ledbetter, 
president;  Charles  K.  Spauldinsr.  vice-president:  A.  X. 
Bush,  treasurer,  and  Roy  H.  Mills,  secretary. 

Paper  made  bv  the  pulping  of  cotton  hull  fibre  and 
conversion  of  this  pulp  into  paper  was  put  to  practical 
use  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  for  the  first  tim? 
recentlv  when  the  New  Print  Serv-ice  Bureau  print'>d 
its  entire  issue  of  this  month's  bulletin  on  paper  m^i^" 
of  this  prorluct.  The  suppIv  of  this  pap'^r  was  fumi'sh- 
ed  bv  the  Fov^st  Products  Laboratory.  Forest  Servi<^p. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  ^Madison.  Wis. 
This  cotton  fibre  pulp  has  been  shown  bv  experimf^n^ 
to  be  suitable  for  the  mann^'acture  of  l^ooks.  writin". 
blotting,  cover  and  other  hi"-h  "rades  of  paper,  and  is 
equal  in  qualitv  with  th^  hieher  grades  of  paper  stock. 
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E.  Gr.  R.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  who  recently  returned 
from  Siberia,  where  he  was  with  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  and  is  a  widely  known  and  aggres- 
sive paper  salesman,  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
Ault  &  Wilborg,  of  Canada,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  printing  inks,  and  will  cover  part  of  Toronto  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

G.  H.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Calgary  branch  of  the 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  this 
week  and  called  upon  a  number  of  friends  in  the  trade. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  where  lie 
will  spend  a  .well  earned  holiday. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Safety  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  accom- 
panied by  his  w^fe  and  family,  is  enjoying  a  vacation 
at  the  Peninsular  Park  hotel.  Big  Bay  Point,  Lake 
Simcoe. 

Wm.  Innes,  the  representative  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Limited,  in  London,  England,  who  served  four 
years  in  the  war,  and  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
has  been  looking  after  the  company's  interests  in  the 
Old  Country,  has  returned  to  Canada.  He  has  taken 
a  temporarj^  position  at  the  mills  in  Merritton,  until 
such  time  as  the  industry  catches  up  with  the  large 
amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  business  in  hand. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Nicely,  late  of  the  selling  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  spending 
his  holidays  at  Minett,  Lake  Rosseau,  Muskoka.  On 
his  return  he  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  with  J, 
M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Limited,  publishers,  Toronto,  with 
whom  he  has  taken  a  responsible  position. 

Another  new  publication  is  about  to  be  launched  in 
Toronto,  which  will  be  known  as  "Baby's  Own  Maga- 
zine," and  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  baby  welfare. 
The  magazine  will  be  issued  monthly  and  the  manager 
will  be  Hubert  Groves,  business  manager  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Intelligence  Department.  It  is  also  announced 
that  Maclean's  Magazine,  Toronto,  which  has  been 
published  monthly  for  many  years,  will  early  in  1920 
be  issued  semi-monthly,  appearing  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month. 

Sam  Berger,  who  has  been  at  the  Sault  mill  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  is  now  located  at 
Espanola  as  resident  chemist.  Mr.  Berger  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Maine  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology,  and  has  worked  in  mills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Quebec,  besides  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

A  fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  machine  room  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  and  climbed  to  the 
roof.  After  a  stubborn  fight  by  the  Thorold  brigade, 
assisted  by  the  departments  from  Merritton,  St.  Cath- 
arines and  Niagara  Falls,  the  flames  were  extinguish- 
ed, but  not  before  considerable  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  roof  and  large  stocks  of  paper  and  felt  which 
were  stored  below.  The  loss  is  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance and  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

The  will  of  the  late  W.  P.  Gundy,  of  Toronto,  Presi- 
dent of  "W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers, 
Toronto,  and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines, 


has  been  filed  for  probate.  The  total  value  of  the 
estate  is  $193,352.  Mr.  Gundy  held  shares  in  the  Gage 
Co.,  valued  at  $68,200;  in  the  Educational  Book  Co.  at 
$27,060,  and  in  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  at  $21,750, 
besides  shares  in  the  C.  P.  R.,  Standard  Loan  Co.,  and 
other  concerns. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  A.  Cooper,  who  recently  returned  to 
Toronto  from  serving  several  years  overseas,  has  gone 
to  New  York  to  open  a  publicity  bureau  in  that  city 
for  the  Dominion  Government.  The  new  bureau  will 
furnish  the  latest  data  on  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Canada  from  a  financial,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural standpoint,  and  the  work  is  of  considerable 
national  importance,  for  which  Col.  Cooper  is  well 
equipped.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Can- 
adian Magazine  and  later  the  Canadian  Courier.  He  is 
also  a  past  President  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

James  A.  Lambert,  who  for  many  years  was  publish- 
er of  the  "Representatiye, "  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  which 
paper  he  disposed  of  a  year  ago,  and  has  since  been  liv- 
ing in  Toronto,  passed  away  after  a  short  illness  recent- 
ly, aged  sixty-two  years.  The  remains  were  interred  in 
Mount  Forest.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Norman  P.  Lam- 
bert of  Winnipeg,  and  Elmer  H.  Lambert,  of  Tor- 
onto, both  of  whom  were  until  recently  engaged  in 
newspaper  work. 

Fred  T.  Hodgson,  of  CoUingwood,  Ont.,  died  recently 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  "American  Builder,"  of  New  York,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  many  journals  in  the  architectural 
field  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  widely  known 
technical  text-books. 

A.  L.  Simpson  of  Winnipeg,  was  in  Toronto  last  week 
calling  upon  his  many  old  friends  in  the  paper  trade. 
He  is  a  former  well  known  Toronto  printer  and  is 
now  the  publisher  of  "Winnipeg  Onee-A-Week," 
"Western  Canada  Old  Fellow,"  and  other  mediums. 

It  is  announced  that  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  Winnipeg  are  mak- 
ing progress  and  that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  enterprise  has  been  obtained.  The  by- 
law on  the  proposition  will  be  voted  upon  this  fall 
and  if  it  carries  the  project  will  go  ahead.  It  is  stated 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  local  supply 
of  pulpwood  by  drawing  from  the  timber  limits  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

La  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  have 
bought  the  property  and  buildings  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Craig  and  St.  Lawrence  streets,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  for  $106,000.  The  newly  acquired 
site  will  make  provision  for  the  growth  of  the  paper 
in  the  way  of  additional  press  room  and  also  afford 
facilities  for  loading  delivery  wagons. 

Guy  Tombs  has  become  manager  of  transportation 
of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  and  allied 
interests  and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  He 
has  had  a  wide  and  thorough  insight  into  all  traffic 
matters  and  will  bring  to  bear  upon  his  new  position 
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expert  knowledge  and  efficient  training.  Mr.  Tombs 
spent  many  years  with  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way and  for  a  long  time  has  been  assistant  freighl- 
traffic  manager  in  the  East  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal. 

It  is  announced  that  the  next  great  gathering  of  the 
International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Unioii 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  in  1921.  The  convention  was 
at  Denver,  Col.,  and  a  number  from  Toronto,  Mont- 
real and  other  cities  were  in  attendance. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  meeting  in  Winnipeg 
this  week  and  are  touring  the  prairie  provinces  right 
through  to  British  Columbia,  and  will  return  to  Win- 
nipeg via  the  southern  part  of  the  Rockies  and  Calgary. 
The  editors  are  being  tendered  public  receptions  at 
numerous  points  and  are  being  accompanied  on  their 
jaunt  by  a  number  of  representative  newspaper  men 
from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the 
Dominion. 

A  new  geography  will  be  issued  next  year  by  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario  for  use  in  the  schools 
when  the  present  contract  will  have  expired.  It  is 
stated  that  map  prices  are  now  double  those  before  the 
war. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Leader 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  with  a  share  capi- 
tal of  $20,000  to  carry  on  a  general  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  recently  sold  several 
timber  limits  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  record  prices  have  been  received  for  the  holdings. 
One  berth  brought  $22.50  per  1,000  feet  on  the  stump, 
while  several  brought  $20  per  1,000  feet  on  the  stump. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  bids. 

Thorold  is  greatly  in  need  of  houses  owing  to  the 
ijicreasiiig  number  of  employees  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  that  busy  town,  and  a  special  by-law  has  been 
passed  by  the  council  to  prepare  and  file  with  the 
provincial  treasurer  debentures  for  $50,000,  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  local  housing 
commission.  The  tax  rate  of  Thorold  has  been  fixed 
at  35l^  mills  for  the  present  year. 

Thomas  M.  Stephenson  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Toronto,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  a  well 
known  stationers'  agent  until  sickness  forced  him  to 
retire.  He  leaves  a  wife,  four  daughters  and  three  sons. 

A  well  fitted  up  and  commodious  club  house  will  be 
available  for  the  four  hundred  returned  soldiers  of 
Thorold  and,  in  a  recent  drive  of  three  days,  over  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  collected  for  the  object  in  hand. 
The  Beaver  Board  Co.,  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  and  the 
Montrose  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 
each  gave  $500  toward  the  fund  and  the  Foley-Rieger 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  $200,  while  the  merchants  of  the 
town  raised  over  a  $1,000. 

The  Overseas  Daily  Record,  the  newspaper  estab- 
lished in  London,  Eng.,  to  provide  Canadian  soldiers 
with  home  news,  will  be  discontinued  as  there  are  very 
few  of  the  Canadian  boys  now  left  overseas. 

Claude  Sanagan,  who  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  identified  with  the  Toronto  Globe  and  latterly 
was  in  charge  of  publicity  work  and  in  editing  the 
Retail  Merchants  Globe,  has  taken  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  publicity  department  of  the  Russell  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Sanagan  was  presented  with  a 
signet  ring  on  leaving  the  Globe. 

Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Simpson  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  who  had 


command  of  the  16th  Battery,  and  saw  service  in 
France,  has  returned  home  accompanied  by  his  wife 
who  did  great  work  both  in  England  and  French  hos- 
pitals. Lieut.-Col.  Simpson,  before  enlisting,  was  for 
many  years  business  manager  of  the  "Guelph  Herald." 

The  Maritime  Paper  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Monc- 
ton,  N.B.,  has  been  granted  a  federal  charter  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  carry  on  a  general  paper 
business  in  all  its  varied  activities. 

The  plant  of  the  Beaver  Board  Co.,  at  Thorold,  Ont., 
has  resumed  operations  after  being  shut  down  owing  to 
labor  troubles  for  some  four  wrecks.  The  three  tour 
system  has  been  inaugurated  and  a  working  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  men  cov- 
ering a  period  of  six  months.  The  men  have  been  in- 
vited to  form  a  Shop  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
officials  of  the  company  at  intervals  in  regard  to  con- 
ditions or  other  matters. 

W.  F.  Christie,  of  the  John  Christie  Co.,  Toronto, 
is  spending  his  summer  holidays  at  Trent  Bridge,  Ont. 

"Belts,"  which  is  the  publication  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Engineering  Co.  of  Toronto,  will  be  increased  in 
size  and  improved  in  contents  and  henceforth  will  be 
printed  bi-monthly  instead  of  monthly. 

E.  F.  Beaupre,  who  for  many  years  has  been  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  E.  Eaton  Co.,  Toronto,  has  re- 
signed and  is  spending  a  holiday  in  Quebec.  It  is 
understood  that  he  will  go  with  the  John  Wanamaker 
store  in  New  York  city  in  the  near  future. 


THILMANY  P.  &  P.  CO.  BUILD  HOUSES. 

The  housing  problem,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
facing  the  laborers  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  need  not  trouble  the  employees  of  the  Thilmany 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  to  any 
great  extent  if  they  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
plan  devised  by  the  company  management  to  aid  them 
in  acquiring  through  a  group  purchasing  arrangement, 
the  property  for  their  homes  and  the  building  material 
needed  to  erect  them.  The  company  desires  its  em- 
ployees to  group  together  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terial, and  it  intends  to  act  as  purchasing  agent  for 
them  so  that  the  material  can  be  obtained  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  A  building  and  loan  association  has  been 
organized  to  assist  in  financing  the  building.  Twenty- 
five  homes  will  be  constructed  at  Neenah  immediately 
by  the  Neenah  Building  Company,  which  was  recently 
organized  and  incorporated  for  $100,000. 


SAW  MILL  DESTROYED  AT  WOODLAND,  ME. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  July  21. — The  sawmill  and  pulp  mill 
at  Woodland,  Maine,  with  a  large  quantity  of  lumber, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  this  afternoon.  The  loss  amount- 
ed to  nearly  $300,000.  In  this  town  is  also  the  mill  of 
the  St.  Croix  Paper  Co. 


PREDICTS  PAPER  MILLS  IN  PHILIPPINES 

The  Philippines  are  in  a  position  not  only  to  supply 
newsprint  for  domestic  needs,  but  to  export  large  quan- 
tities of  this  product.  According  to  a  report  recently 
made  by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  forestry,  the  raw 
materials  available,  such  as  the  bamboo  an  dtwo  kinds 
of  grasses,  the  eogon  and  the  talahib,  are  of  such  good 
quality  and  can  be  so  cheaply  obtained  that  if  careful 
study  is  given  this  industry  the  islands  will  not  need 
to  import  annually  $2,000,000  worth  of  paper,  as  here- 
tofore. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  July  28. — Business  in  the  papei*  line  con- 
tinues good  and  all  mills  I'eport  trade  as  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  several  jobbers  to 
place  large  orders  in  anticipation  of  prices  going  higher 
after  the  summer  holidays  and  the  resumpAon  of  fall 
demands.  In  order  to  safeguard  themselves  against 
sudden  advances  in  the  cost  of  production  and  as  show- 
ing that  the  trend  of  prices  is  upwards,  one  of  the 
largest  firms  making  book,  writing  and  bond  papers  is 
now  attaching  the  following  to  each  order:  "Owing 
to  the  oversold  condition  of  our  product  and  uncer- 
tainty of  costs,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  protect  our- 
selves against  being  sold  up  too  far  into  the  future. 
We,  therefore,  can  only  accept  this  order  subject  to 
any  advance  of  the  prices  on  or  before  date  of  ship- 
ment and  with  the  understanding  that  you  will  not 
demand  shipment  in  excess  of  your  maximum,  aver- 
age monthly  tonnage." 

Another  important  change  is  in  coated  stock,  an 
advance  of  half  a  cent  having  gone  into  effect 
during  the  past  week  Avhile  all  quotations  are  now 
made,  f.o.b.  mill,  instead  of  delivered.  This  will  mean 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  coated  paper,  but 
the  plants  have  been  busy  and  have  all  the  orders 
they  can  attend  to.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  fig- 
ure for  raw  stock  and  it  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  the  coated  line  was  bound  to  ascend.  One 
coated  paper  plant  is  operating  only  five  days  a  week 
during  the  .summer  months  and  is  giving  its  employees 
a  full  Saturday  holiday  with  no  reduction  in  pay  while 
all  hands,  who  have  been  in  the  service  five  years,  are 
granted  a  week's  holidays,  and  those  who  have  seen 
ten  years  service  or  over,  are  conceded  two  weeks 
vacation  with  full  pay. 

Toilet  and  tissue  plants  are  very  busy  and  are  r<^- 
fusing  orders  in  some  instances  while  export  trade  will 
not  be  catered  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  due 
to  increasing  domestic  requisitions.  Prices  are  hold- 
ing firm.  The  demand  for  sulphite  paper  for  waxing 
purposes  in  wrapping  bread  and  other  lines  has  sprung 
up  sharply  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  wax  paper 
factories  are  rushed,  while  a  number  of  them  are  doing 
an  export  trad^. 


Jobbers  report  business  as  good  in  spite  of  the  very 
warm  weather  and  the  interjection  of  many  holidays, 
such  as  Peace  Day,  Civic  Holiday  and  others.  De- 
liveries are  very  fair  and  things  are  moving  along 
quite  encouragingly,  with  prices  on  all  lines  holding 
firm  and  a  good  outlook  for  fall  requisitions. 

One  leading  firm  has  sent  out  notices  to  the  effect 
that  the  paper  market  has  gained  much  strength  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  strong  and  daily  growing  more  ac- 
tive. The  market  on  raw  materials  is  firm  and  other 
manufacturing  costs  have  a  decidedly  upward  tend- 
ency. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  newsprint  and  evei'y  in- 
dication that  prices  are  going  to  go  higher  during 
the  fall.  The  increased  consumption  is  not  being  met 
by'  the  augmented  production  and  stocks  are  getting 
lower  all  the  while.  The  demand  for  sulphite  pulp 
continues  good  and  thei'e  is  a  very  fair  requisition  for 
mechanical  pulp,  with  prices  holding  steady  in  every 
case. 

Owing  to  the  advancing  cotton  market,  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  hard  finished  cotton  twines.  Latest  advices 
ai"e  that  everything  tending  to  still  higher  values  and 
in  order  to  induce  present  buying,  certain  English 
firms  state  that,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  reduction 
taking  place  customers  will  be  accorded  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  same  applies  to  Canadian  cotton  twines 
as  manufacturers  have  recently  posted  a  new  quota- 
tion list,  with  the  difference  that  the  local  firms  do 
not  guarantee  prices  against  a  drop,  and  list  are  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice.  Conditions  are  so  ab- 
normal and  unsettled  that  orders  are  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  prices  in  force  when  received  at  the  office. 

The  attention  of  the  Canadian  paper  trade  is  being 
much  directed  toward  export  and  there  is  as  yet  very 
little  improvement  in  shipping  facilities.  There  is  a 
gradual  whittling  down  of  government  control  of  the 
tonnage,  but  much  disappointment  that  the  process  is 
not  faster.  The  paper  situation  is  being  watched  with 
interest  in  Great  Britain  and  there  may  not  be  as  great 
a  demand  for  newsprint  in  the  Old  Land  during  the 
next  few  months  as  was  anticipated.    The  three  tour 
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system,  whicli  has  just  been  instituted,  will  tend  lo 
increase  P.ritisl)  production  and  to  overtake  normal  re- 
quirements while  the  prospect  of  a  merj^er  of  all  the 
British  mills,  the  scrapping  of  obsolete  outfits  and 
adding  new  machinery  to  those  plants  which  require  it, 
is  being  viewed  with  eager  concern.  If  such  a  consoli- 
dation goes  through  it  is  learned  that  it  will  in  no 
wise  affect  the  British  demand  for  groundwood  pulp 
from  Canada.  However,  in  the  eventuality  of  the 
amalgamation  of  British  newsprint  enterprise,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  suffer 
in  the  long  run  to  any  great  extent,  for  conditions  could 
be  speedily  readjusted  and  there  are  excellent  openings 
in  Japan,  Australia,  South  America,  the  Orient,  South 
Africa  and  other  countries.  The  paper  mills  in  Can- 
ada are  in  most  cases  working  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  is  shown  by  the  sharp  advances  of  late 
in  the  price  of  listed  stocks.  Any  offerings  of  new 
securities  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market  have 
been  speedily  subscribed  for  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  books  have  been  closed  before  the  allotted  time.  It 
is  now  thought  that  the  worst  of  labor  troubles  and 
industrial  unrest  are  f)retty  well  over  and  things  will 
settle  down  to  a  normal,  progressive  basis.  There  is 
no  hope  that  prices  will  recede  in  any  line,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  state  what  the  fall  months  will  bring  fortli. 
Tt  is  announced  that  one  Canadian  company,  whicli 
some  time  ago  suspended  the  payment  of  dividends, 
will  shortly  resume  the  payment  of  same  while  another 
large  organization  which,  for  a  number  of  years  was  in 
a  bad  way  financially,  is  riow  getting  out  of  the  woods 
and  will  in  the  near  future  clear  up  all  its  back  in- 
debtedness. 

Paper  box  factories  are  busy  and  so  are  envelope 
plants  and  manufacturers  of  fine  stationery  and  pape- 
teries.  The  tendency  of  values  in  paper  stocks  has 
been  upwards  and  a  fair  business  is  being  done.  The 
number  of  new  companies  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line 
as  Avell  as  the  publishing  ranks,  which  are  being  organ- 
ized every  week  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  future 
and  all  advertising  agencies  report  that  the  outlook 
for  large  campaigns  of  fall  publicity  are  bright.  The 
daily  newspapers  as  well  as  the  trade  press  are  carry 
ing  much  heavier  consignments  of  advertising  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  while  special  editions,  which  are 
straws,  showing  which  way  the  industrial  wind  is 
blowing,  have  evidenced  a  gratifying  gain.  New  pub- 
lications are  being  launched  on  all  sides  and  staffs  are 
being  increased.  There  is  evidently  prosperity  ahead 
for  pulp  mills,  and  business  in  all  avenues,  in  spite  of  a 
number  of  troubles  in  the  transportation,  .shipping 
labor  and  distribution  lines.  Conditions  are  beeomiii!; 
more  settled  eaeli  week  and  extensions  to  plants  are 
being  made  and  the  future  viewed  with  confidence 
and  optimism. 

Book  publishers  report  a  great  demand  for  new  fic- 
tion and  booksellers  are  placing  large  orders.  Much 
after-war  literature  is  being  issued  and  new  school 
books  will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  all  of  which  tends  to  increase  the  eonsump 
tion  of  paper.  New  industries  are  springing  up  in 
many  towns  and  cities,  which  will  add  to  the  general 
demand  for  paper,  while  big  concerns,  ))articularly 
automobiles  and  auto  sui)ply  houses,  are  doing  more 
advertising  than  ever.  Otlier  national  advertisers  are 
coming  into  the  field  and  mediums  are  carrying  more 
])ages  of  printed  nuittci-  than  at  any  period  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 


•Tuly  .'51.  1910 

AMERICAN  MILL  MAKES  NEW  PRICES. 

The  Jtacquette  River  J'aper  Co..  Potsdam,  \.Y., 
has  .sent  out  the  following  communication,  which  ia 
somcAvhat  of  a  gauge  on  prices  of  wrappings: 

All  previous  price  lists  and  quotations  are  withdrawn 
and  the  following  list  is  effective  to-day  on  current 
bnsine.ss  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice, 
all  orders  offered  being  subject  to  mill's  acceptance. 


No.  1  F  Manila — 35  lbs.  and  heavier   514c 

No.  1  F  Manila^30  lbs  

Double  Star  Manila— 35  lbs.  and  heavier   dy^e 

Double  Star  Manila— 30  lbs   5%e 

Envelope  Manila — 35  lbs.  and  heavier   SVgc 

Keystone  Fibre— 50  lbs.  and  heavier   5140 

White  Magic  Fibre— 50  lbs.  and  heavier   5y2C 

I'>utchers  Brite — 50  lbs..  W.  F.  Butchers   5c 

Doeskin —  50  lbs   4.^0 

Tvory  Fibre — 50  lbs   4i/^c 

Liberty— 40  lbs.,  D.  F.  Butchers   434c 

Prince  George — 40  lbs.,  D.  F.  Butchers   ^V^e 

1).  F.  Fibre— 30  lbs   6c 

T).  F.  Fibre— 25  lbs   6I/2C 

D.  F.  Sulphite— 30  lbs   6I/4C 

1).  F.  Sulphite— 25  lbs   634c 

S.  Kraft— 30  lbs.  and  heavier   6V2C 

Parchmentine — 30  lbs   6%c 

Parehmentine — 27  lbs   7c 

Parchmentine — 25  lbs   7i/^c 

Screenings — Quoted  on  application. 


These  prices  are  F.  0.  B.  Mill,  based  on  rolls  with 
V|C  extra  for  sheets  150  sq.  inches  and  larger. 


SERIOUS  SITUATION  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

London. — The  English  import  prohibition  on  paper 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  paper  faetor'es  has  in- 
volved Norwegian  paper  factories  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  A  number  of  paper  mills  on  the  Draninien 
Falls  have  been  obliged  to  close  down  either  ])artially 
or  altogether.  The  mills  at  Kalfos  are  closed.  At  two 
other  mills  the  output  is  down  by  half :  at  a  third  mill 
work  will  be  stopped  in  a  week's  time.  The  T'nion  Com- 
pany is  also  considering  the  qiiestion  of  restrictions  on 
a  large  scale,  and  its  example  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  other  firms,  unless  England  is  willing  to  make  .some 
coMce.ssions  in  the  regulations. 

The  price  of  paper  has  fallen  somewhat  since  the 
•irmistice,  chiefly  ovvin<r  to  American  competition,  hut 
t'lere  is  not  likelv  to  be  any  further  reduction  in  the 
near  future.  The  market  is  dn\]  as  regards  eellulost*. 
owing  to  competition  in  Sweden  where  there  ha.s  been 
over-production.  The  wood-pulp  market,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  is  steady  and  likelv  to  continue  so,  as  there  is  a 
'■reat  demand  from  the  English  paper  mills. 

The  Swedish  cellulose  factories  are  placed  in  a  par- 
'■'•nlarlv  difficult  position  owing  to  the  decrease  in  sale, 
•-specially  on  the  English  market.  The  main  reason  is 
+  ''f)t  tli(  Swedish  paper  factories  have  put  on  the  Enff- 
I'sh  market  paper  for  newspapers  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  for  the  raw  goods  offered  to  Encrland.  To  protect 
themselves  against  Swedish  competition  in  the  paper 
i-mrket.  England  will  have  to  introduce  a  protective 
dutv  of  25  per  cent  on  paper.  The  Swedish  sulphate 
market  is  as  good  as  extinct  and  there  is  a  very  jioor 
sale  for  sulphite.  The  position  of  the  Swedish  paper 
industry  grows  steadily  worse. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  ^Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CONSERVING  RAW  MATERIALS. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  on  the  business  outlook,  Green- 
shields  &  Co.,  says : 

The  campaign  on  the  part  of  certain  American  in- 
terests to  bring  about  a  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  the 
export  of  pulpwood,  cut  upon  the  Crown  lands  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  may  have  a  reactionary  effect 
not  anticipated  by  those  behind  the  campaign.  It  has 
served,  for  instance,  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  available  supply  of  commercially  acces- 
sible wood  in  the  province  is  fast  diminishing,  and 
that  unless  some  large  plan  of  reforestation  is  speed- 
ily put  into  effect  there  will  be  a  very  real  danger  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
province  being  confronted  some  years  hence  with  an 
actual  shortage  of  raw  material. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  likelihood  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  yielding  to  pressure  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  exports  of  pulpwood,  it  would  be  logi- 
cal to  believe  that  the  larger  measure  of  public  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  pulpAvood  situation  might  result  in 
an  extension  of  the  embargo  to  cover  the  export  of 
wood  from  the  freehold  as  well  as  from  the  Crown 
lands. 

Objections  to  such  a  course  suggest  themselves  in 
the  dependeu'ce  of  Canada  on  American  supplies  of 
such  commodities  as  anthracite  coal.  If  the  Dominion, 
in  the  interests'  of  the  conservation  of  raw  materials, 
adopted  a  policy  of  forbidding  the  export  of  all  pulp- 
wood the  United  States  might  adopt  a  similar  policy 
with  respect  to  anthracite  coal.  At  the  same  time 
even  an  extreme  measure  of  the  sort  could  be  justified 
by  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  if  urgent,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  urgency  is  indicated  bv  a 
summary  of  the  situation  recently  made  by  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  "Not  only  is  the 
supply  of  pulpwood,"  says  a  bulletin  of  the  Associa- 
tion, "being  used  up  as  a  result  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, but  also  by  reason  of  tremendous  destruction 
caused  by  fires,  insects  and  fungi.  Only  recently  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  ravages  of  the  budworm, 
a  small,  brownish  caterpillar  Avhieh  breeds  in  millions 
and  feeds  upon  the  foliage  of  spruce,  balsam  and  hem- 
lock, have  practically  wiped  out  all  the  balsam  in  this 
province  and  occasioned  serious  injury  to  the  spruce, 
hemlock  and  other  tree  species." 

A  middle  course  by  which  the  policy  of  the  embarsro 
on  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands  only  will 
hp  continued  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  plan 
of  reforestation  on  a  lar^e  scale  will  be  undertaken 
bv  the  Government  authorities  will  probably  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  Since  the  exi.stine 
embargo  was  put  into  effect,  the  investment  in  the 
puln  and  paper  industrv  of  Canada  has  s-roAvn  from 
*?8104.560  in  1910  to  *186.274.905  in  1918.  Exports 
of  pulp  and  nanpr  products  in  the  same  period  rose 
from  about  it<8  500.000  to  il571.755  325.  No  Canadian 
industry  has  a  T^cord  of  such  rapid  and  sound  growtli. 
with  much  of  it  due  to  the  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  export  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  These  at 
once  gave  courasre  to  Canadian  investment  in  pulp 
and  paper-makin<?  mills  and  stimulated  the  investment 
of  American  enpital  in  similar  plants  on  Canadian  soil. 
No  sound  reason  can  be  advanced  whv,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  ffw  American  holders  of  Crown  land 
leases,  the  pr'"';"nt  policy  should  be  modified  in  anr 
particular.  ^-»' 

Now  thft  the  theory,  once  I'old  in  authoritative 
quarters,  that  Canada's  spruce  forests  were  si^lf-p^^r- 
petuating  aiul  that  the  supplies  of  woodpulp  were  in- 


exhaustible, has  been  abandoned,  important  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  with  a  view  to  instituting  a 
national  scheme  of  reforestation.  A  few  of  the  larger 
companies  have  made  individual  efforts  along  this  line, 
but  a  broader  policy  will  be  required  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion of  such  importance  to  the  province  as  a  whole.  An 
industry  that  contributes  about  $1,800,000  a  year  to 
Provincial  revenues,  apart  from  ordinary  taxation, 
merits  encouragement.  The  authorities  of  the  province, 
in  such  undertakings  as  La  Loutre  Dam  on  the  St. 
Maurice  River,  which  has  given  added  life  and  vigor  to 
the  important  hydro-electric  developments  of  the  pro- 
vince, have  displayed  vision  and  good  judgment  in 
encouraging  and  protecting  private  industry. 


EVERYONE  SHOULD  BE  A  BIRD  MAN. 

"Do  you  know  that  if  all  our  birds  were  destroyed, 
in  three  years  this  continent  would  be  without  life? 
The  insects  would  first  eat  all  vegetable  life  and 
then  eat  us,"  said  Chas.  P.  Shoffner  in  a  public  ad- 
dress delivered  recently.  "Do  you  know  that  in- 
sects cause  a  loss  of  more  than  .$1,200,000,000  every 
year  to  the  farmers,  truck-raisers,  and  fruit-growers 
of  the  United  States?  Whatever  affects  the  produc- 
ers affects  every  consumer  in  the  country.  You  know 
what  will  happen  if  this  keeps  up  much  longer:  We 
will  all  have  to  go  to  work.  Do  you  know  that  the 
farmers  of  the  East  pay  more  than  $15,000,000  a  year 
for  materials  to  kill  the  potato  bugs?  Who  pays  that? 
We  do — and  it  is  getting  so  I  lift  my  hat  every  time 
I  see  a  potato.  Do  you  know  that  the  cotton  boll- 
weevil  causes  a  yearly  loss  to  the  Texas  cotton-grow- 
ers of  $50,000,000?  Do  you  know  that  the  apple- 
producing  States  pay  more  than  .$2,000,000  a  year  for 
spraying  trees  to  keep  down  the  San  Jose  scale-louse 
and  the  codling  moth?  Do  you  know  that  many  spe- 
cies of  caterpillars  eat  twice  their  weight  in  leaves 
daily?  Do  you  know  that  a  certain  flesh-eating  larva 
consumes  in  twenty-four  hours  200  times  its  orig- 
inal weight?  Have  you  an  idea  of  the  reproducing 
capacity  of  insects?  Do  you  know  that  the  offspring 
of  one  pair  of  potato  bugs,  if  allowed  to  increase 
without  molestation,  would  in  one  year  number  more 
than  60,000,000?  Do  you  know  that  one  pair  of  the 
hop-vine  aphis  is  capable  of  producing  through  the 
thirteen  generations  of  the  species  in  one  year  ten 
sextillions  of  individuals?  Do  you  know  that  the  un- 
restricted increase  of  one  pair  of  the  gipsy-moths 
would  in  eight  years  devour  all  the  foliage  in  the 
United  States?  Talk  of  your  Rooseveltian  families! 
If  ever  birth-control  is  needed,  here  is  a  real  honest- 
to-goodness  job. 

"I  do  not  know  why  insects  Avere  created,  but  I  do 
know  why  the  birds  were  created.  It  was  to  keep  in 
check  the  insects,  the  pests,  and  they  can  do  it.  In 
our  brilliant  career  as  Americans,  and  with  a  strong 
hold  on  the  thought  that  the  Lord  will  provide.  Avr 
have  killed  just  about  90  per  cent,  of  our  birds.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  ten  per  cent,  can  not  keep  down 
the  pests?  Insects  have  appetites,  but  let  me  tell  yon 
about  the  birds. 

"A  quail  taken  in  Texas  had  127  cotton  boll-v  ee- 
vils  in  its  craw.  Another  taken  in  Pennslyvania  had 
101  potato  bugs. 

"A  tree-swallow's  stomach  contained  forty  entire 
chinch-bugs.  Two  stoinachs  of  pine-siskins  contain- 
ed 1.900  black  olive-scales  and  300  plant-lice.  A  night- 
hawk  had  eaten  340  grasshoppers,  fifty-two  bugs, 
three  beetles  and  two  wasps.  Fifty-one  species  of 
birds  eat  hairy  caterpillars,  and  thirty-eight  species 
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CANADIAN  KRAFT  LIMITED 

THREE  RIVERS,  :  :  CANADA. 

Dealers  in 

WAYAGAMACK  Sulphate  Pulp  and  Kraft  Paper,  Glazed 

and  Unglazed. 

Agencies 

CANADA— Pulp  and  Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  MacKinnon  Bid.,  Toronto. 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND  &  FRANCE— Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W  C.  2. 
UNITED  STATES— Pulp:  The  Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co.,  21  E  40th  St.  New  York. 


J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD  MILLS, 

ROCHDALE,      -       -  ENGLAND 


Telegraphic  Address: — 


TINFOIL,    ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


SPECIALTIES:— 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN    PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS,  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


1919 

Price  17/6-net;  or  post  free  19/- 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Bound,  880  pp. 

The 

Paper  Makers'  Directory 

of 

All  Nations 

Annuaire  de  la  Papeterie  de   Toutes  les  Nations 

The  Red  Book  of  the  British  Paper  Industry. 
Alphabetically  Arranged.  Printed  in  Clear  Type. 

CONTENTS  INCLUDE;— 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses 
of  more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1) 
Makes  of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  Width  of  Machines; 
(3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic 
Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.  Mill  Productions  classified 
in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  Goods 
and  Country.  Special  Buyers'  Guide.  Paper  Agents 
and  Mill  Representatives  (with 'Mills  Represented). 

Paper  Stainers,  Enamelers  and  Surfaces  of  Paper. 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste 
Paper  Merchants,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  StocI: 
Dealers.  Export  Merchant  Shippers  of  Paper.  Card- 
board and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers.  China  Clay  Mer- 
chants, Paper  Bag  Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds,  and  Equivalent  Weig-hts  of  British 
Papers.    Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc. 

DEAN  &  SON,  Limited 

160a,  Fleet  Street,       LONDON,        E.  C.  4. 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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feed  on  plant-lice.  Put  this  in  your  memory-box.  If 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  but  one  pair 
of  robins  to  the  acre,  and  but  three  young  in  the 
nest  of  each  pair,  this  one  variety  of  birds  would  eat 
3,600  tons  of  insects  every  day  during  the  breeding 
season.  In  Massachusetts,  Reed  estimates  the  birds 
eat  daily  21,000  bushels  of  insects.  What  if  they 
were  all  turned  loose? 

'  "Yes,  my  beloved,  I  know  the  robins  eat  your 
cherries.  You've  destroyed  all  their  natural  supply 
jof  wild  fruit.  The  birds  are  fruit-hungry  and  must 
have  something.  Why  not  cherries?  You  buy  gaso- 
line for  your  buzz  wagon  and  growl  because  the  birds 
have  taken  your  cherries.  Haven't  they  worked  for 
them?  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  if  the  birds  take  your 
cherries — plant  another  tree. 

"Help  educate  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  true  value  of  bird  life  and  it 
wall  not  be  necessary  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
to  pass  bird  laws  that  are  not  kept.  When  we  get  the 
majority  to  believe  in  the  birds,  the  birds  will  be  pro- 
tected." 

And  only  the  Lord  knows  how  much  damage  to 
forests  is  prevented  by  birds.  Here  is  for  every  one 
to  help  a  good  cause.  The  birds  you  protect  now  may 
he  eating  bugs  next  year  from  the  trees  that  feed 
your  mill. 


Men  whose  work  can  bring  up  the  average  production 
of  a  concern  are  in  big  demand. 


We  live  and  learn,  but  those  who  live  the  fastest 
:  don 't  always  learn  the  most. 


SPANISH  RIVER  MADE  A  PROFIT. 

Sluiiilioliicis  of  tlif  .Sj)r)njsti  Kivcr  Pulp  &  Paper 
( 'ompany  are  on  the  eve  of  coming  into  their  own. 

The  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  refinancing 
of  the  company  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
an  official  announcement  will  soon  be  iTiade.  The  re- 
sults it  is  stated  should  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
holders  of  tlie  company's  various  securities. 

Coincident  witli  the  conclusion  of  the  new  financial 
arrangements  it  is  likely  that  an  announcement  will 
also  be  made  to  the  effect  that  two  or  three  well  known 
Montrealers  will  be  added  to  the  directorate  of  the  com- 
l)any. 

Equally  importtiiit  witii  the  new  financing  progiam 
is  the  fact  that  the  figures  of  earnings  for  the  year  end- 
ed June  80th,  1919,  after  the  usual  deductions,  and  al- 
lowing for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent  per  annum  will  show  between  13  and 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 


BELA  KUN  SHY  OF  PAPER. 

Vienna,  Wednesday,  July  16. —  (By  the  Associated 
Press.  )^ — Bela  Kun's  stock  of  print  paper  is  dwindling, 
thus  limiting  his  bill-board  campaign  asking  for  con- 
fidence, and  interfering  with  the  output  of  new  money 
The  bride  of  Tibor  Szamuely,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  lawyer  named  Gosztony,  has  been  ap- 
pointed directress  of  money  presses.  The  lack  of 
paper  has  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the  new  issue 
of  communist  postage  stamps.  The  few  original  thou- 
sands of  these  stamps  have  been  taken  up  by  stamp 
collectors. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1S36 
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Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

Wooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


E.  A.  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Paper  Mill  Representative 

V'  ^etable  Parchment  Parchmentine 

M.F  and  S.C.  Book  Perg-amyne 

Wax  Papers  No.  1  and  No.  2  Jnte 

Bond  Papers  No.  1,  2  and  3  Rope 

Manifolds  Offsets 

EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED. 
Selling   Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 


Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited 

THREE  RIVERS,  CANADA 


1 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 

SULPHATE  PULP  AND  KRAFT  PAPER,  GLAZED  AND  UNGLAZED 


Interlake  Tissue  Mills 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  FULL  LINE 
OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  M.  G.  TIS- 
SUES, BROWN  AND  COLORED  LIGHT 
WEIGHT  M.  G.  KRAFT,  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  DRUG  WRAP.  ALL  GRADES 
OF  FRUIT  WRAPS,  DRY  PR007 
A  FULL  LINE  OF  TOILET  PAPER, 
PAPER  TOWELS,  PAPER  NAPKINS, 
DECORATIVE  CREPE  ROLLS,  LUNCH 
AND  OUTING  SETS. 

Head  Office.  331  Telephone  Bldg. 
Toronto  Mills  at  Merrition 
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STRAIT 
STANDARD 
RAILWAY 
SCALES 


Automatic- -THE  KRON  SCALE-Springless 

Constructed  of  metal  and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  weigh- 
ing problems. 

A  machine  years  in  advance  of  all  other  scales. 

Unknown  leaks  are  the  bugbear  of  every  business.  You  cut  every 
corner  and  save  in  a  great  many  ways — you  are  watchful  both  in  office 
and  mill,  yet  you  are  losing  in  your  shipping  and  receiving  depart- 
ments— and  either  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  or  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  it. 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES  AND  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS 

CANADIAN    KRON    SCALE  CO. 


10  Cathcart  Street, 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

STUBBING  LIFT  TRUCKS 


CAST  IRON  SCREWED  FITTINGS 


STANDARD  WEIGHT 


EXTRA  HEAVY 


All  sizes  f"  to  6"  inclusive 


Straight 
ELBOW 


Straight 
TEE 


Straight 
ELBOW 


Straight 
TEE 


These  fittings  are  of  good  design  and  weight 
and  are  suitable  for  steam  working  pressures 
up  to  125  pounds  or  water  working  pressures 
to  175  pounds. 


250  pounds  working  pressures. 


Estb.  1834  T.  McAvity  &  Soiis^  Ltd..  St.,  John,  N.B.  inc.  1907 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


LONDON  (England) 


TORONTO 

Harvard  TurnbuU  &  Co. 
207  Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Equipments 

Conveyors  and  stackers,  storage,  black 
liquor,  dissolving,  eausticizing,  filter,  bisul- 
phite, lime  mixing  ana  wet  machine  tanks, 
diffusers,  hoppers,  bins,  etc. 

Please  send  us  your  enquiries. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Sherbrooke,  -  Quebec 

MONTREAL  OFFICE  404  NEW  BIRKSIBLDC. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY  -  MONTREAL 
M^MM     Manufacturers  of  ^^^^ 

M        FOURDRINIER  g 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 


Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 
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A  CORNER  IN  PAPER  MILLS. 

Mr.  Becker  apparently  meant  what  he  said  in  regard 
to  putting  paper  mills  under  the  shadow  of  the  press 
room.  There  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
tliis  point  among  manufacturers  because  local  condi- 
I  tions,  transportation  facilities  and  the  location  of  sourc- 
es of  supply  are  such  variable  factors.  What  is  raw 
material  for  one  mill  is  finished  product  for  another, 
w]iich  in  turn  requires  entirely  different  raw  materials 
luid  news,  sulphite  and  ground  wood  mills  all  have  dif- 
ferent requirements  for  power  and  steam. 

i      It  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  the  ground  wood  mill 

!  is  best  situated  where  wood  and  water  power  are  abun- 
dant and  cheap.  No  raw  material  need  be  brought  in 
except  ordinary  mill  supplies,  unless  coal  is  required 
for  supplementary  power  and  heating.  The  sulphite 
pulp  mill  is  different  to  a  degree.  Less  power  is  re- 
quired, but  more  steam.  Therefore,  in  most  plants, 
coal,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  lime  or  limestone  must  be 

)  .brought  to  the  mill.  Yet  even  here  the  principal  ma- 
terial is  wood,  and  this  is  best  obtained  at  the  doorway 
of  the  forest.  Taking  wood  to  a  distant  mill  means 
transporting  as  much  waste  as  the  pulp  produced.  MosI 

j  mills  in  Canada  are,  or  could  be,  very  convenient  to 
limestone,  so  that  transportation  of  coal  and  sulphur 
is  preferable  to  hauling  the  wood  to  the  coal.  That  is 
probably  why  England  imports  sulphite,  as  she  certain- 
ly has  an  abundance  of  limestone  and  coal.  Another 
factor  there,  of  course,  is  the  disposal  of  the  effluents. 

The  paper  mill  furnishes  the  bone  of  contention.  An 
out-and-out  decision  is  impossible  because  some  eases 
favor  one  location  and  others,  another.  It  does  seem  to 
us,  with  pulp  and  power  conditions  as  Ihey  are,  and 
with  the  marked  advance  in  electric  drives  for  paper 
machines  and  the  possibility  of  even  drying  by  elec- 
tricity, that  the  place  for  the  newsprint  mill  is  where 
the  pulp  is  produced.  The  advantage  of  using  fresh 
ground  pulp  and  handling  both  kinds  of  fibres  in  slush 
form  is  alone  almost  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  Mills 
near  the  consumer  are  of  course  a  sort  of  emergency  in- 
surance, but  they  are  dependent  on  as  many  variable 
factors,  if  not  more,  than  the  complete  mill.  There 
should  be  no  occasion  for  worry  on  the  part  of  Cana- 
dian newsprint  mills  that  their  market  in  England  will 
be  smothered  in  English  made  newsprint,  even  if  the 
Dominion  is  favored  with  the  opportunity  to  supply 
the  pulp.  If  the  big  consolidation  scheme  goes  through, 
we  may  expect  to  see  most  of  the  eastern  ground  wood 
and  sulphite  mills  coming  under  English  control. 


TIME  TO  ACT. 

The  sentiment  voiced  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  that  it  is  time  something  besides  talk- 
ing were  done  in  the  matter  of  the  true  conservation  of 
our  forests  will  be  widely  approved.  In  bringing  up 
the  subject  at  this  meeting  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  had  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  sincere 
efforts  that  are  being  made  in  certain  quarters  along 
this  line,  for  he  appreciates  the  hard  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  many  friends  of  the  forest.  The  point  is 
rather  that  the  effort  is  too  circumscribed  and  the  in- 
terest in,  and  intelligent  consideration  of,  the  problem 
by  the  common  people "  and  their  political  representa- 
tives so  sadly  limited. 

There  is  probably  no  cure-all  for  the  condition  of 
our  forests  today,  but  the  treatment  they  are  getting 
just  now  is  certainly  the  "kill  or  cure"  variety,  with 
the  emphasis  almost  entirely  on  the  kill.  Quebec  is 
looked  up  to  by  most  people,  and  properly  so,  we  think, 
-as  having  as  carefully  planned  and  far-sighted  a  forest 
policy  as  will  be  found  in  any  province  or  state  on  the 
.continent.  Yet  Quebec's  policy  is  far  from  complete. 
,Ontario  looks  with  alarm  on  the  large  proportion  of  her 
wood-cut  which  is  exported  to  support  mills  across  the 
line.  Quebec  has  placed  an  embargo  on  wood  cut  on 
iCrown  lands,  so  the  ratio  of  export  to  domestic  used 
wood  is  different,  but  even  this  step  does  nvi  get  at  the 
root  of  the  matter. 

Cutting  trees  is  not  damage,  but  help  to  the  forest  if 
done  correctly,  just  as  harvesting  grain  is  not  bad 
for  the  field,  and  neither  crop  gains  anything  by  be- 
ing left  after  it  is  mature.  So  it  is  not  what  is  done 
iwith  the  wood  after  cutting,  but  rather  the  method 
lof  logging  that  holds  the  great  menace  to  the  future  of 
,our  forest  wealth.  The  forest  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  almost  every  phase  of  the  welfare  of  the  Can- 
adian people  that  forest  conservation  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  apart.  This  may  have  been  in  Mr. 
,Carruthers'  mind  when  suggesting  that  educationalists 
be  included  in  a  meeting  of  interested  parties  to  formu- 
late a  program  of  action  that  could  be  carried  out.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  program  will  be  carried  out  that 
does  not  have  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  is  either  a  result  of  education  or  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  prejudice.  Therefore  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  importance  of  the  forestry  situation  and  the 
need  for  immediate  action  is  one  of  the  very  necessary 
steps.  Here  is  work  for  the  Press  of  Canada  with  pos- 
sibilities for  unlimited  good  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  demand  of  the  or- 
ganized publishers  of  our  newspapers  would  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  government  in  Canada,  but  to  be  effec- 
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,tiye  it  must  be  intelligent.  When  the  forest  goes,  the 
newsprint  mills  go  also,  and  away  goes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  population  and  wealth,  for  the  forest  land, 
.when  stripped,  will  raise  nothing  else  but  floods.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  import  paper  from  Russia  and 
India — and  pay  for  it — at  a  price  not  restricted  by  the 
Government  decree. 

If  public  opinion  and  Ministers  of  the  government 
are  to  be  instructed,  what  shall  they  be  taught,  and 
who  will  teach  them?  We  have  said  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  wood  that  is  cut  has  no  effect  on  the  forest  that 
,is  left,  and  preventing  the  cutting  of  a  forest  is  not 
always  the  best  way  to  conserve  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
prohibit  the  cutting  of  a  fine  piece  of  timber  for  ex- 
port that  happens  to  be  on  Crown  land  and  permit  the 
])rivate  owner  of  the  neighboring  land  or  the  Cana- 
dian holder  of  an  adjoining  limit  to  cut  as  he  pleases 
and  leave  a  gilt-edged  invitation  for  a  fire  to  come  in 
and  wipe  out  the  whole  business.  An  instance  of  this 
very  thing  happened  in  New  Brunswick  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Slash  was  left  on  private  land,  right  up  to 
the  line  of  Crown  timber.  A  fire  started.  Many  said 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  it,  and  they  were  nearly  right. 
But  the  district  fire  warden  was  a  man  of  will  and  ac- 
tion and  he  had  a  Johnson  pump.  In  a  very  short  time 
liis  equipment  was  aboard  the  express  anxl  carried  by 
men  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Something  like  1,.500  feet 
of  hose  was  required  to  reach  the  blaze,  and  only  after  a 
heart-breaking  fight  was  the  fire  under  control.  Life  is 
too  short  to  strain  men's  nerves  like  that  or  to  torture 
them  with  the  menace  of  a  horrible  death — which  all 
too  often  comes — when  the  .forest  fire  approaches  with 
its  awful  smoke  and  terrible  swiftness.  This  danger 
can  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  by  action.  It 
is  a  crime  and  a  disgrace  to  our  land  that  these  catas- 
trophes happen  so  often.  We  are  no  less  than  murder- 
ers if  we  fail  to  act  in  the  matter,  besides  being  thieves 
of  future  generations  if  we  selfishly  refuse  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  to  protect  their  inheritance. 

Slash  Must  be  Disposed.  I  had  one  experience  in 
getting  away  from  a  very  small  fire  through  a  mass 
of  slash  and  can  appreciate  the  almost  certain  imposi- 
sibility  of  making  an  effective  fight,  or  successful 
flight,  under  bad  conditions.  The  problem  is  a  many- 
sided  one,  and  must  be  worked  out  carefully,  but  some- 
thing must  be  done,  in  this  and  otlicr  lines  of  forest 
conservation,  and  promptly. 


SPEAK  UP. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made  that  the  best  part  of 
a  technical  meeting  is  the  discussion  of  papers  and  re- 
ports. Some  of  the  very  people  who  hold  this  view  have 
often  been  observed  to  sit  through  a  session  and  appar- 
ently use  no  other  organ  but  their  ears.  Sometimes 
they  are  moved  to  make  a  statement  or  address  a  ques- 
tion to  a  neighbor.  An  \uifortunately  large  number 
(;ome  to  our  meetings  either  withoiit  ideas,  or  without 
the  inclination  to  expi'ess  them.  They  seem  to  con- 
sider themselves  entirely  relieved  of  responsibility  when 


a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  work  on  a  problem 
and  then  there  is  nothing  more  for  them  to  do  but 
<^it  down  and  let  the  committee  work,  then  come  to  th** 
next  meeting  and  listen  in  silence  to  the  report. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  silent  ones  give  valu- 
able assistance  on  or  to  such  committees  by  actual  work 
or  by  suggestions.    No  committee,  however  able  and  in- 
dustrious, can  completely  cover  a  .subject.    They  can 
not  know  every  phase  of  a  problem.    The  general  meet- 
ing is  the  place  where  they  present  the  results  of  thfir 
efforts  and  where  they  should  rightly  expect  to  have 
their  work  supplemented  by  the  experience  of  other 
members.    If  any  member  of  the  Technical  Section  can 
say  he  has  not  done  any  work  during  the  time  between 
meetings  on  problems  under  consideration  by  regular 
or  special  committees  or  has  no  personal  interest  in 
such  work,  he  is  a  mighty  poor  member,  and  is  not  do-  I 
ing  his  share  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  and  his  ' 
employer.    This  applies  also  to  the  topics  discussed  in 
papers  read  at  the  meetings.    A  man  without  ideas  is  j 
dead.    If  he  has  ideas  and  will  not  share  them,  but  ' 
simply  strives  to  soak  up  more,  he  is  a  sponge.  He 
ought  to  be  stepped  on,  in  a  friendly  way,  and  that  is  | 
what  this  little  note  is  for.   We  don't  want  to  hurt  any- 
body's feeling,  but  we  do  want  to  see  a  more  lively  in- 
terest and  participation  in  the  discussions  at  our  meet- 
ings. 


COBWEBS. 

The  man  who  was  so  mean  he  would  skin  a  flea  for 
its  hide  isn't  in  it  with  the  packers,  who  not  only  skin 
the  flea,  but  the  ])ublic,  who  can't. 


Direct  .steamer  connections  between  Montreal  and 
Havre  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  shippers  of  pulp, 
paper  and  machinery.  France  offers  many  opportuni- 
ties as  a  market  for  Canadian  goods  to  the  advantage 
of  both  buyer  and  seller.  In  dealing  with  the  mother 
coiantry  of  nearly  half  of  our  popidation,  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  should  be  extended. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  profiteers,  the  one  who 
"works"'  the  public  and  the  one  who  won't  work  at 
all.  The  former  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion to  manipulate  prices,  so  as  to  give  him  an  unneces- 
sarily large  profit  and  the  latter,  by  refusing  to  pro-  | 
duee  his  .share  of  the  world's  need  of  goods  contributes  i 
to  the  shortage  which  is  largely  responsible  for  high 
prices.  And  there  is  also  the  man  who  refuses  to  work; 
except  at  such  an  unduly  high  wage  that  the  public  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  goods  or  service 
to  which  his  labor  contributes. 


That  Belgian  police  dog  that  jumped  a  14  foot  fence 
could  almost  reach  a  beef  steak. 


When  Benjamin  Franklin  started  a  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  warned  that  it  would  fail  be- 
cause, his  friends  told  him,  the  field  was  overcrowd- 
ed.   There  were  already  two  newspapers  in  America! 
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The  Baling  of  Sheet  News  for  Export 


By  G.  MEERBERGEN, 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


Since  war  cut  out  some  of  our  competitors  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  Fields,  the  question  of 
exporting  newsprint  from  Canada  to  points  in  the 
above-named  countries  has  come  to  the  fore. 

In  considering  the  exportation  of  newspaper,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  transportation  facilities  in  the 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  railways  connecting  some 
of  the  larger  towns,  the  old-fashioned  mail  stage  and 
other  antiquated  means  of  conveyances  are  yet  the 
only  means  of  transportation.  Amongst  other  condi- 
tions affecting  particularly  the  export  trade  is  the  size 
of  the  newspaper  published  in  small  towns,  and'  practic- 


1 — Truck  used  in  pressing  bales,  also  cover  and  3  boards 
used  to  allow  passing  of  iron  bands.  On  end  of  truck  is 
machine  used  to  tighten  up  cross  iron  bands. 

countries  soixth  of  our  great  neighbor  are  still  in.  a 
]iriniitive  state,  due  to  small  population  and  great  areas. 


*Read  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion, Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  on  board 
Canadian  Steamship  Lines  Steamer  "Murray  Bay," 
July  29,  1919. 


2. — Photograph  showing  bale  being  pressed,  part  of  wrap- 
per removed  to  show  how  bands  are  passed.  Also  shows 
eyelets  and  buckle. 


—  '      - 1 
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^  Sketch  showing  details  of  buckles. 
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ally  all  towns  are  small,  i.e.,  too  small  to  have  a  news- 
paper operating  a  rotary  press  on  which  rolls  can  be 
us*d. 

Evidently  the  question  of  sheet  news  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance, as  a  market  for  Canadian  mills  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  modern  equipment  of  our  mills, 
backed  by  the  best  raw  materials  and  technical  men,  we 
can  compete  with  any  country  in  this  field  as  to  (lualiry 
and  service. 

Paper  for  export  to  such  points  is  generally  shipped 
in  ears  from  mills  to  seaboard,  either  New  York  or  St. 
John,  loaded  in  coastwise  vessels,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  seaports  in  South  America.  So  far  the  handling  of 
the  paper  does  not  differ  from  that  for  paper  made  for 
exportation  to  the  old  Continent,  but  for  the  South 
American  trade  the  trouble  only  starts  at  the  seaport 
when  the  goods  are  disembarked. 


3.  Side    view    of    bale    showing    buckle    pin  arrangement, 

extra  iron  bands  and  wrapper  strip— (strips  of  wrapper 
protecting  edge  of  paper  where  iron  cross  bands  press 
on  edges  are  under  the  wrapper  strip.) 


The  paper  must  now  reach  some  of  the  :^mull  towiis 
either  on  railways  to  destination,  or  to  ;i'  certain  poijit 
from  which  rigs  can  handle  it  to  yet  smaller  towns  than 
the  railway  centres  and  accessible  by  half  decent  roads. 
Sometimes"  then  another  stretch  is  to  be  covered  by  the 
paper  to  reach  the  final  destination  and  there,  over 
rouglh  mountain  paths,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  is 
the  old  mule,  which,  by  the  way,  rendered  such  vain- 
able  services  during  the  war. 

All  these  difficult  tra]isportation  problems  nave  ren- 
dered it  imperative  for  the  mills  to  pack  their  products 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  the  handling  to  the  location 
where  the  customer  requires  them,  and  export  bales 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

Before,  however,  tackling  the  question  of  Export 
Bales,  a  few  words  might  be  in  order  in  regard  to  sheet 


4. — Top  view  of  bale  showing  protective  sheets  over  ends 
and  edges,  and  method  of  fastening  cross  bands. 


news  shipped  to  seaports  in  South  America  or  places 
near  these  ports,  necessitating  only  one  or  tv,o  hand- 
lings. 

It  has  been  the  habit  in  the  past  that  the  "sheet 
news"  shipped  to  such  destinations  was  to  be  packed 
"interlapped,  2  reams  to  the  bundle"  and  covered  -with 
two  plies  of  ordinary  mill  wrapper.    The  sides  of  thr 


Photo  of  export  bale  ready  for  shipment,  shows  straps- 
marking,  and  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  label. 
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package  were  covered  with  a  burlap  strip  to  prevent  the 
wrapper  from  tearing  at  the  edge  and  damaging  the 
paper,  in  some  instances  customers  have  ordered  their 
paper  to  be  packed  3  reams  to  the  bundle  interlapped 
and  even  3  or  4  reams  flat.    The  latter  method  of  pack- 


1. 7^  f  t 


however,  newsprint  being  standardised  as  to  weight, 
etc.,  it  is  of  great  necessity  that  the  shipments  are  ac- 
cording to  sample,  and  that  the  goods  arrive  at  destina- 
tion in  good  condition. 

Not  long  ago  an  article  appeared  in  this  magazine 
from  a  New  York  firm  exporting  paper  in  bales  and 
complaining  about  the  condition  of  the  bales  upon  their 
arrival  at  New  York.  The  firm  stated  that  the  paper 
was  packed  in  bales,  but  that  the  bales  were  not  press- 
ed ;  that  the  iron  bands  had  fallen  off  the  bales,  and 
that  the  covers  were  only  held  in  place  by  some  extra 
rope  which  the  manufacturer  had  had  the  precaution  to 
tie  around  the  bales  as  a  safety  measure. 

In  order  to  pack  up  paper  for  export,  paper  should 
be  laid  flat  on  packing  boards  and  each  ream  separated 
by  colored  strips.  The  paper  should  tliSn  be  pressed 
in  hydraulic  presses  and  the  wrapper  which  will  protect 
it  from  dirt  and  dust  neatly  folded  aroiind  the  paper 
prior  to  tightening  the  iron  straps.  The  pressure  should 
then  be  released  and  a  solid  compact  bale,  that  will 
■stand  rough  usage,  will  be  turned  otit.  It  is  evident 
that  only  in  a  ease  where  waterproofing  wrapper  is 
used  tliat  a  bale  will  stand  inclement  weather. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  specification  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  used  in  making  up  a  bale  of  paper 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  how  the  paper  is  handled 
after  it  leaves  the  cutter. 

Packing  boards  are  made  ordinarily  of  spruce  or 
pine  lumber  y^,  inch  to  %  inch  thick,  ,i/4  inch  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  packed.  These  %  inch  or  % 


6 — Front  view  of  bale  packed  with  burlap,  no  cross  bands 
are  needed. 

iiig  has  not  met  with  success  and  the  second  one  had  no 
repeat  orders. 

However,  since  the  war  sent  prices  for  burlap  soaring 
and  even  eliminated  practically  this  product  from  our 
market,  the  mills  had  to  find  means  to  substitute  the  ex- 
tra protection.  To  this  effect  an  extra  band  of  wrap- 
per was  put  inside  of  the  bundle,  giving  adequate  ])ro- 
tection  and  a  wrapping  board  more  pliable  then  pre- 
viously used  and  having  better  qualities  was  resorted  to 
with  success  and  will  probably  definitely  eliminate  the 
jute  from  export  bundles. 
EXPORT  BALES: 

These  bales  might  be  sub-divided  into  the  following: 

1.  Bales  weighing  over  500  lbs. 

2.  Bales  weighing  over  200  lbs. 

3.  Bales  weighing  under  200  lbs. 

Bales  belonging  to  the  first  class  will  find  their  way 
to  railway  centres  in  most  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  Republics.  Bales  belonging  to  the  second 
class  will  reach  points  readily  accessible  by  motor  trucks 
or  rigs,  while  bales  belonging  to  the  last  class  will  have 
to  find  their  destination  carried  on  horse  or  mule  back. 

Considering  the  above,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  paper  be  packed  in  strong  iron  strapped  bales, 
that  will  stand  up  against  the  rough  usage  of  the  trip. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  we 
must  aim  to  give  the  customer  what  he  wants,  if  we 
want  to  capture  this  market  from  the  Europeans.  It  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  overseas  manufacturers  to  send 
their  travelers  right  into  the  country  where  the  a-oods 
were  to  be  used,  to  study  conditions  and  adapt  their 
wares  to  the  requirements  of  the  buyers.   In  this  case, 


7. — Side  view  of  bales  packed  with  burlap. 

inch  boards,  denoted  on  Figure  1  with  the  letter  "A," 
planed  on  the  side  that  faces  the  paper,  are  joined  by 
cross  slats  2  inches  wide  and  11/2  inch,  thick,  letter  "B" 
on  Fig.  1 ;  it  is  on  these  slats  that  the  iron  bands  or 
straps  will  come,  that  really  will  make  the  package  an 
export  bale. 
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These  i)a(;kiiifj:  boards  are  laid  on  small  low  trucks 
"C"  which  fit  the  press.  .  In  order  to  allow  the  pass- 
iiifj  of  the  bands  after  the  bales  are  under  pressure  in 
the  press,  3  inch  hardwood  boards  "D,"  that  fit  i)i  be- 
tween tlu'  slats  are  placed  between  the  truck  .niT.  1''o 
])ackin<r  l)oards. 

On  top  of  the  packing  board  a  sheet  of  mill  wrapper, 
"W,"  Fijsi'.  2,  is  spread  to  })rotect  the  paper  from  com- 
iufr  into  contact  with  the  boards  and  to  prevent  dirt  and 
dust  from  ri';n'liiii'j  tlir  |i;ipi'r. 


8. — Small  bales  ready  for  shipment.    These  bales  are  made 
for  transportation  on  mule  or  horseback. 

Figure  9  is  on  page  653. 

On  this  wrapper  the  newspaper  "P"  is  then  spread, 
flush  with  the  edges  of  the  board  and  reams  separated 
wath  colored  strips.  In  some  cases,  customers  have  re- 
(luested  that  each  ream  be  wrapped  up,  which  is  ordin- 
arily done  by  using  36  or  40  lbs.  newsprint. 

After  the  required  number  of  reams  are  piled  on  the 
board  another  wrapper  is  spread  over  the  pile  of  paper, 
then  packing  boards  and  3-inch  boards  are  laid  on  top 
of  it  and  the  package  is  ready  for  the  press. 

The  press  is  generally  of  the  hydraulic  type  working 
under  a  pressure  of  about  500  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
In  pressing  paper,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  it 
too  much,  allowing  for  expansion  of  bale  and  not  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  bands  might  break 
when  pressure  is  released.  After  the  paper  has  been 
sufficiently  pressed,  the  wrapper  which  w-as  spread  over 
and  under  the  paper  is  neatly  folded,  and  an  extra  strip 
of  mill  wrapper,  which  strip  is  the  full  width  of  the 
bale,  is  ])ut  around  the  bale  to  give  extra  protection  to 
the  sides. 

The  iron  bands  "F"  are  now  passed  through  the 
spaces  left  on  top  and  bottom  of  the  bale  and  at  "P" 
and  securely  fastened  by  buckles  "G"  and  pins. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  way 
the  buckles  and  pins  are  used,  we  will  stop  a  moment 
to  explain. 

Ifim  bands  "F"  are  generally  received  as  "hoop 
ir<in"'  in  rolls,  and  the  Inost  satisfactory  size  is  hoop 
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iron  1  inch  wide,  1!)  Imperial  gauge.  The  hoop  iron  is 
cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  each  end  of  the.se  length.s 
is  formed  to  an  eyelet  shape.  The  liuckles  "G"  are 
made  of  steel  plate  3/32  inch  thick,  cut  by  an  auto- 
matic machine  and  will  eventually  hold  the  two  eyelets 
of  the  band.  For  dimensions  of  buckles  "G"  see, 
sketch. 

In  order  to  hold  the  eyelets  of  the  bands  in  the  buckle 
small  pins  "H"  about  %  inch  diameter  and  2  inches 
long  are  passed  through  the  eyelets  so  as  to  cover  both 
sides  of  the  buckle.  After  these  pins  are  in  place  the 
l)ressure  on  the  bale  is  released.  The  bands  tighten 
and  pins  and  l)uckles  hold  the  bands  in  place. 

In  order  to  hold  the  strip  of  wrapper,  which  covers 
tlic  side  of  the  bale,  in  place,  iron  bands  L,  Fig.  3,  duly 
fixed  on  the  ones  used  for  making  the  bales,  are  pa.ssed 
along  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  held  in  place  by  the  pre.s.s- 
ure  of  the  other  bands  and  fastened  by  buckles,  as 
sbdwn  ill  sketch  at  "I." 

These  hands  are  generally  put  in  jilace  before  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bales  is  completely  released.  In  order  to 
ti"-hten  these  extra  bands  "L"  a  small  machine,  "X," 
ojieratcd  by  hand,  is  used,  photo  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  end  of  truck  in  Fig.  1.  From  small  piwes  of  hoop 
ii'Dii.  buckles  are  made  in  folding  the  iron  over  as  shown 
in  .sketch. 

After  the  band  has  been  drawn  tight,  not  overlooking 
the  fact  that  four  folds  of  wrapper  must  be  placed  at 
the  edsres  of  the  bale,  where  these  bam^s  come  in  contact 
with  the  wrapper,  and  on  which  they  exert  <)uite  a 
iH-essure,  the  buckle  which  has  been  fa.stened  over  as  in 
"J"  is  passed  over  the  other  end  of  the  band,  duly 
1m  nt  over  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  loose  (see  "K") 
and  the  bale  is  ready  to  be  marked. 

The  marking,  owing  to  the  regulations  governing  im- 
]iorts  of  paper  in  the  South  and  Central  American  Re- 
jniblics,  is  of  great  importance,  also  the  Southern  coun- 
try customers  require,  as  a  rule,  in  addition  to  the  size 
in  inches,  number  of  reams  and  marks,  also  the  size  in 
centimeters  and  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  bale  in 
centimeters.  The  gross,  tare,  and  net  weight  in  kilo- 
grams is  to  be  stencilled  on  the  bales.  Some  scale  manu- 
facturers have  actually  put  on  the  market  scales  with 
duplex  dials  giving  at  the  same  time  the  pounds  and 
kilograms,  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  the  shipping 
clerk. 

It  might  be  in  i)lace  to  mention  here  that  bales  pres.s- 
ed  as  exjilained  above  will  measure  between  53  and  56 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

I  also  wish  to  add  that,  before  the  war,  burlap  was 
used  protecting  the  bale.  This  burlap  was  sewn  by 
hand  on  the  sides  of  the  bale  and  placed  between  the 
packing  board  and  the  wi'apper  before  the  paper  was 
pressed.  This  burlap  did  away  with  the  iron  straps  now 
used  to  hold  the  extra  strip  of  mill  wrapper  in  place 
around  the  sides  of  the  bale  and  not  protected  by  the 
packing  board,  also  of  the  strip  of  wrapper  itself. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  once  more  to  em- 
phasize the  great  importance  of  a  proper  packing  of 
the  ])aper  to  be  exported  to  South  America. 

A  bale  which  reaches  the  customer  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, neatly  jiacked,  is  the  best  advertisement  for  the 
('aiiadian  manufacturer. 


The  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.  use  a  long  handled 
wire  cutter  for  cutting  the  binding  wires  on  cars  of 
nulp  wood  logs.  It  is  a  powerful  cutting  tool,  operated 
iiy  a  rod  and  lever  on  the  long  wooden  handle,  similar 
to  the  tool  commonly  used  for  pruning  trees. 
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Utilization  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor 

By  BJARNE  JOHNSEN  and  R.  W.  HOVEY. 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

est  control  if  the  highest  possible  yield  is  to  be  obtained. 
Although  a  yield  as  high  as  1.4  per  cent  by  volume  has 
in  some  cases  been  obtained  Hagglund  gives  1.0  per  cent 
(100  per  cent  alcohol)  as  a  good  average.  Landmark 
claims  a  higher  yield,  namely  1.2  per  cent,  with  his  pro- 
cess and  an  average  of  1.1  per  cent,  and  Marchand's 
process  is  said  to  yield  1 — 1.25  per  cent,  180  proof 
alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  neutralization  of  the  liquor 
(which  usually  is  previously  or  simultaneously  effec- 
tively aerated  in  order  to  oxidize  certain  reducing  py- 
ganic  substances)  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  lime  alone, 
as  in  this  ease  a  large  excess  is  required,  causirig  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  sugar  to  be  destroyed.  Another 
objection  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  solu- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  the  fermentation.  Accord- 
ing to  Hagglund,  by  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
and  employing  calcium  carbonate  for  the  final  neutral- 
ization these  troubles  are  eliminated.  In  the  Marchand 
process  barium  carbonate  is  employed  for  neutraliza- 
tion whereas  Landmark  uses  calcium  carbonate  in  his 
process. 

Nitrogen  and  phosiphates  lare  not  present  in  the 
liquor  in  the  quantity  required  for  a  normal  fermenta- 
tion, and  must  be  added  to  the  neutralized  liquor.  Cer- 
tain available  yeast  extracts  contain  the  necessary  am- 
ount of  these  substances  but  if  other  extracts  are  used 
the  ijutriment  must  be  added  in  a  suitable  form.  In 
Landmark's  process  milk  or  whey  is  heated  with  acid, 
the  precipitate  of  "  lignocasein "  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
filtrate  added  to  the  sulphite  liquor  which  can  then  be 
fermented  directly  with  ordinary  brewers'  yeast.  Ek- 
strom's  process  requires  a  "tempered"  yeast  which  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  sulphite 
liquor.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  processes  of 
fermentation  and  distillation  reference  may  be  made  to 
Hagglund 's  publication  "Die  Sulfitablauge  und  ihre 
Verarbeitung  auf  Alkohol. "  In  this  same  publication 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  100  per  cent  spirit  is  cal- 
culated, assuming  a  recovery  of  3.7  cub.  m.  (816  gal- 
lons) of  liquor  per  metric  ton  (2204  lb.)  of  air-dry 
pulp — 4.1  cub.  m.  (904  gallons)  per  metrjiJ  J^n  (2,204 
lb.)  of  bone  dry  pulp — as  follows: — 


Manufacturing  cost  for  1  cubic  metre  (220  gallons)  of  distilled  mash. 


Size  of  Mill. 

33,075  short  tons. 

22,050  short  tons. 

11,025  short  tons. 

Cost  Items. 

Marks. 

$ 

Marks. 

$ 

Marks. 

$ 

  0.422 

0.1000 

0.422 

0.1000 

0.422 

0.1000 

  0.083 

0.0197 

0.083 

0.0197 

0.083 

0.0197 

  0.167 

0,0397 

0.167 

0.0397 

0.167 

0.0397 

  0.022 

0.0052 

0.028 

0.0066 

0.040 

0.0095 

0.055 

0.0131 

0.078 

0.0186 

0.117 

0.0279 

  0.165 

0.0393 

0.225 

0.0535 

0.335 

0.0796 

  0.070 

0.0168 

0.090 

0.0214 

0.123 

0.0292 

  0.056 

0.0133 

0.067 

0.0159 

0.073 

0.0174 

1.040 

0.247 

1.060 

0.276 

1.360 

0.324 

Alcohol. 

The  amount  of  fermentable  sugar  in  the  waste  sul- 
phite liquor  ordinarily  varies  according  to  the  publish- 
ed data,  between  1.5  and  2  per  cent,  but  may  in  some 
eases  be  as  high  as  2.4  per  cent.  (Canadian  sulphite 
liquor  will  vary  from  0.5  to  1.75  per  cent  of  ferment- 
able sugars ;  see  contribution  by  V.  K.  Krieble,  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan.  iiO,  1919.)  As  the  low- 
er carbohydrates  of  the  wood  must  be  considered  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  fermentable  sugar,  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  liquor  may  vary  to  some  extent  with  the 
wood  material,  but  no  doubt  the  greatest  factor  in  these 
variations  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of  cooking. 
Hagglund,  who  has  published  a  very  instructive  work 
on  the  present  stage  of  alcohol  production  from  waste 
sulphite  liquor,  calls  attention  to  this  fact  and  shows 
how  the  formation  of  sugar  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  liquor  as  well  as  upon  the  temperature.  He  also 
shows  how  the  fermentable  sugars  are  partially  destroy- 
ed at  the  high  temperature  prevailing  in  the  digester  at 
the  end  of  the  "cook."  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  only  very  little  sugar  is  formed  from  tne  cellulose 
in  the  cooking  process.  The  idea  of  manufacturing  al- 
cohol from  the  waste  liquor  dates  back  to  the  early 
years  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  but  not  until  recent 
years  had  this  resulted  in  commercial  processes  of  any 
importance.  Wallin's  and  Ekstrom's  processes  are  now 
in  operation  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Sweden  and  the 
United  States  and,  presumably,  to  a  great  extent  in 
Germany  J  in  Norway,  Landmark's  process  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  a  plant  is  also  established 
in  Sweden  for  the  operation  of  the  same  process.  Mar- 
chand's process  has  been  tried  out  in  an  experimental 
plant  in  the  United  States  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  these  processes.  The 
free  sulphurous  acid  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  tlie  liquor  and  recovered,  which  in  some  cases  is 
partly  effected  by  concentration  of  the  liquor.  The 
liquor  is  then  neutralized  to  a  certain  point  of  acidity. 
A  .suitable  yeast  is  then  added  and  the  liquor  fermented 
and  distilled.  The  yield  of  alcohol  depends  of  course, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  the  amount  of  fermentable 
sugar  in  the  liquor,  but  the  neutralization  as  well  as  the 
fermentation  are  both  processes  which  require  the  clos- 
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Those  fifrures  arc  based  upon  prices  in  Scandinavia, 
and  Would  have  to  be  chanf?ed  to  suit  American  condi- 
tioJis.  Assuming  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  salaries,  la- 
bour, and  repair  costs  the  manufacturiri<,'  cost  would  be 
.$0,282,  $0,;}2a,  and  $0,392.  The  yield  of  100  per  cent 
spirit  being  on  an  average  1  per  cent  by  volume,  and 
calculating  the  cost  of  an  alcohol  plant  in  America  as 
being  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  fur- 
ther allowing  for  15  per  cent  depreciation  and  interest 
the  total  (!Ost  and  selling  price  of  one  litre  100  jx-r  cent 
spirit  is  given  in  the  following  tabic. 


Size  of 
Pulp-mill 
Sliort  Tons. 

;{:],075 

22,050 
11,025 


J 


Cost 
of  alcohol 
Plant. 
$ 

150,000 
112,500 
75,000 


15  per  cent. 
Amortization 
and  interest 
of  plant. 
$ 

22,500 
16,900 
11,250 


Fuel. 

The  calorific  value  of  wood  varies  with  the  different 
species  within  wide  limits  and  ior  spruce  is  found  to 
be  about  8,825  li.T.TJ.  A  high-grade  sulphite  pulp  de- 
velops about  7,740  B.T.T'..  Assuming  the  sulphite  pulp 
to  represe?it  50  p(  r  cent,  of  the  wood,  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  sulphite  liquor  from  one  ton  of  pulp  would 
theoretically  represent  about  19,820,000  B.T.U.  or 
about  1,375  pounds  of  coal  of  14,400  B.T.U.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  utilize  these  substances  for  fuel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  separate  them  from  the  liquor  and  this  caJi 

Amortization 
S])irit  and  interest 

Produced.  per  litre 


Litres. 
1,110,000 
740,000 
370,000 


spirit. 

$ 

0.0202 
0.0229 
0.0315 


Manufac- 
turing 
cost. 
$ 

0.0282 
0.0323 
0.0:]92 


Selling 
price. 
$ 

0.0484 
0.0552 
0.0707 


The  corresponding  prices  of  an  imperial  gallon  are 
.$0,220,  $0,251,  aiul  $.320  and  of  a  United  States  gallon 
$0,183,  .$0,209,  and  $0,268. 

Landmark  claims  a  higher  yield  of  alcohol,  namely 
iin  average  1.1  per  cent,  and  a  lower  cost  of  production, 
namely  .$0.02.54  per  litre,  depreciation  and  interest  and 
cost  of  handling  included.  This  corresponds  to  a  price 
of  $0,115  per  imperial  gallon  or  $0,096  per  United 
States  gallon  manufactured  in  Scandinavia.  A  direct 
comparison  of  the  two  processes  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lished figures  is  not  possible,  as  the  operating  cost 
varies  considerably  with  the  size  of  the  plant  and  with 
the  yield  of  alcohol.  Landmark  has  based  his  calcu- 
lations on  a  recovery  of  6.5  cub.  m.  (1,430  gallons) 
liciuor  per  metric  ton  (2.204  lb.)  of  pulp  and  upon 
plant  connected  with  a  15,000  metric  tons  (17,000 
short  tons)  pulp-mill.  This  woidd  mean  a  yearly  pro- 
duction of  1,072,500  litres  (236,000  gallons)  of  alcohol 
and  would  re(}uire  an  alcohol  plant  of  the  same  size  as 
the  30,000  metric  tons  (33,075  short  tons)  pulp-mill  in 
the  j)revious  example.  The  chief  difference  of  the  two 
processes  is  in  the  neutralization  and  fermentation,  but 
even  if  the  €ost  of  nutriment,  neutralization,  and  material 
is  subtracted  the  manufacturing  price  would  still  be  as 
high  as  $0,186  for  an  imperial  gallon  or  .$0,158  for  a 
United  States  gallon  of  100  per  cent  spirit,  which  is 
appreciably  higher  than  the  cost  calculated  by  Land- 
mark. The  value  of  the  "lignocasein"  recovered  in 
this  process  is  said  to  cover  very  nearly  the  cost  of  the 
milk  or  whey  employed. 

As  the  fermentable  sugars  represent  only  15-20  per 
cent  of  the  total  organic  substances  in  the  liquor,  the 
residual  liquor  from  the  distillation  process  should  be 
further  utilized.  Fuel  may  be  recovered  according  to 
Strehlenert's  process,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
an  unfavourable  precipitate  is  obtained  in  cases  where 
much  lime  has  been  used  for  neutralization.  Valuable 
products  may  also  be  obtained  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  the  dry  substance. 

In  the  cooking  process  7  kilogrammes  (14  lb.)  methyl 
alcohol  are  formed  per  ton  (short)  of  pulp  of  which 
4.4  lb.  can  be  recovered  from  the  relief  gases.  One  part 
of  this  alcohol  is  lost  during  the  various  operations,  so 
that  the  crude  ethyl  alcohol  contains  about  3.2  per  cent 
methyl  alcohol.  The  two  alcohols  can  be  separated,  but 
of  course  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  spirit  is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 


be  done  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  evaporation  of 
the  water  or  by  precipitation  of  the  solid  substances. 
The  waste  liquor  from  one  ton  of  pulp  represents  2,000 
gallons  and  if  all  this  liquor  could  be  separated  from 
the  pulp  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor  to  dryness 
In  the  manufacture  of  cell-pitch  it  was  found  that  one 
tone  of  coal  was  required  per  ton  of  cell-pitch  of  10 
per  cent  moisture-content.  But  the  cell-pitch  having  a 
calorific  power  of  onlv  about  6,300  B.T.U.  as  against 
12,600-14,400  B.T.U.  for  coal  the  scheme  of  direct 
evaporation  would  mean  a  considerable '  loss  in  fuel 
value.  If  modern  multiple  effect  evaporators  could  be 
used  for  sulphite  liquors,  a  surplus  in  fuel  correspond- 
ing to  about  500  pounds  coal  might  possibly  be  obtain- 
ed if  all  the  liquor  were  recovered.  But  this  is  impos- 
sible. Assuming  a  maximum  of  1,000  gallons  of  liquor 
per  ton  of  pulp  an  amount  of  fuel  corresponding  only 
to  250  pounds  of  coal  could  be  obtained  per  ton  of 
pulp.  This  figure  might  possibly  be  increased  con- 
siderably by  employing  evaporators  of  high  efficiency 
utilizing  the  vapors  from  the  evaporating  liquor. 

The  idea  of  Strehlenert's  process  for  the  recovery  of 
fuel  from  waste  sulphite  liquor  is  based  upon  the  de- 
composition of  the  sulphur  compounds  of  the  lignin 
with  sulphuric  acid  at  high  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  free 
SO2  by  air  or  oxygen.  The  ash  content  of  the  fuel  is 
decreased  by  a  previous  treatment  of  the  liquor  with 
sodium  bisulphate  whereby  the  calcium  can  be  recov- 
ered as  sulphate.  Details  of  the  process  are  contained 
in  the  abstracts  of  literature  given  in  the  Bulletin. 

Since  the  first  patents  were  granted  Strehleneit 
has  investigated  and  improved  the  process.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron, 
zinc,  manganese  or  other  hydrogen-forming  metals  de- 
creased the  yield  considerably  and  that  a  precipita- 
tion was  almost  impossible  when  as  much  as  0.004 
per  cent  or  more  iron  was  present.  According  to  the 
patent  the  oxidation  begins  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  whereas  the  decomposition  takes  place  at 
a  high  temperature  and  pressure.  By  introducing  the 
air  at  a  higher  temperature  the  oxidation  and  decom- 
position take  place  simultaneously,  and  so  rapidly  that 
the  action  of  the  metal  is  eliminated.  In  order  to 
avoid  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  during  heating  to 
the  temperature  of  decomposition,  relief  gases  from 
the  sulphite-mill  (containing  SO,)  are  introduced,  so 
that  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  atmospheres  is  secured 
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from  the  beginning.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  formed 
at  the  critical  temperature  according  to  the  equation 
3  S02=2  SO3+S,  and  theoretically  no  air  is  required. 
However,  the  introduction  of  air  is  always  favorable 
as  it  causes  the  organic  compounds  to  precipitate  in 
a  coarser  and  more  easily  filtered  form  than  without 
air.  The  sulphur  formed  according  to  this  reaction 
sublimes  and  this  as  well  as  the  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid  which  is  set  free  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphonic  acid  can  be  recovered.  The  relief  gases  also 
contain  hydrogen  sulphide  which  can  be  recovered 
and  utilized  in  the  pulp-mill.  Under  these  working- 
conditions  only  very  little  sulphuric  acid  is  formed, 
so  that  after  the  reaction  the  liquor  contains  only  from 
0.2  to  a  maximum  of  0.4  per  cent  total  acid  with  0.02 
per  cent  free  acid.  When  oxidation  is  allowed  to  take 
place  at  the  early  stage  of  process  (at  low  tempera- 
ture) the  residual  liquor  contains  up  to  1.5  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid.  A  high  sulphuric  acid  content  is  m- 
jurious  to  the  autoclave  and  often  makes  the  precipi- 
tate gelatinous  and  decreases  its  calorific  value.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  oxidation  take  place  as 
near  the  critical  temperature  as  possible.  According 
to  the  first  method  of  operation  the  precipitation  Avas 
effected  by  oxidation  of  SO2  to  S0:^.  The  free  SOo 
present  in  the  liquor  (often  only  0.1)  was  sufficient 
to  introduce  the  reaction  of  decomposition  of  the  lignin 
compound.  The  reaction  of  the  inorganic  substances 
is  then : — 

S0o+O=or  finally  4  CaS03=3  CaSO,+CaS. 

As  copper  autoclaves  were  used  first  copper  oxide 
and  finally  copper  sulphate  were  formed  according 
to  the  following  reaction : — 

CuSO^+CaS=CaSO,-f  CuS,  which  gives  with  sul- 
phuric acid  CuS+2H,  S0^=CuS0,+S0,+S+2H,0. 

The  action  of  the  copper,  therefore,  is  advantageous 
as  it  causes  the  direct  formation  of  fresh  quantities  of 
SO,,  but  this  reaction,  of  course,  is  injurious  to  the 
autoclave  and  at  the  present  time  the  autoclaves  are 
made  from  iron  and  have  a  lead  lining.  The  reaction 
in  this  case  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion— 

4  CaS03=3  CaSO,+CaS. 

CaS+HoSO,=CaSO,+H.S. 
The  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  disadvantage  but  the  new  process  requires 
only  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  air  used  in  the  former 
process.  This  means  that  the  autoclave  can  be  charged 
to  75  per  cent  of  its  volume  with  liquor,  while  for- 
merly only  60  per  cent  of  the  autoclave  volume  could 
he  utilized.  With  regard  to  the  yield  it  was  stated 
that  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  solids  are  pre- 
cipitated, and  Strehlenert  concludes  that  the  portion 
precipitated  consists  of  compounds  of  sulphinic  acid 
while  the  remaining  25  per  cent  which  are  only  pre- 
cipitated with  difficulty  are  sulphonic  acid  compounds. 
According  to  Strehlenert  the  remaining  25  per  cent 
can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  peat  to  the  liquor. 
In  calculating  the  yield  per  ton  of  pulp  Strehlenert 
Assumes  that  1,200  gallons  of  waste  liquor  will  drain 
off  per  ton  of  pulp  and  that  by  employing  diffusers 
1,800  gallons  can  easily  be  recovered.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  only  about  740  gallons  of  liquor  w^ill  drain 
off  from  the  blow-pits  per  ton  of  pulp,  although  800 
gallons  can  probably  be  obtained  if  the  draining  is 
continued  for  a  longer  period.  Assuming  that  800 
gallons  are  recovered  and  that  the  liquor  contains  on 
an  averape  11  per  cent  solid  substances,  880  pounds 
of  dry  substance  are  present  in  the  liquor  from  one 


ton  of  pulp,  of  which  a  maximum  of  880X0.75=660 
pounds  are  precipitated,  while  880X0.25=220  pounds 
remain  in  the  liquor  and  can  be  recovered  by  precipi- 
tation in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  peat.  Dif- 
fusers provided  with  suction  pumps  remove  the  water 
from  the  precipitate  up  to  35  per  cent. 

The  ash  content  is  about  17-18  per  cent,  if  the  liquor 
has  not  previously  been  treated  with  sodium  bisulphate 
or  has  not  been  concentrated.  The  fuel,  free  from 
ash  and  water,  develops  on  an  average  12,240  B.T.U. 
If  the  fuel  contains  50  per  cent  moisture  the  calorific 
value  of  the  precipitate  obtained  per  ton  of  pulp  will 
amount  to  approximately  5,800,000  B.T.U.,  correspond- 
ing to  about  400  pounds  of  coal  of  14,400  B.T.U.  This 
fuel-value  will  of  course  increase  with  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  can  be  removed,  and  for  1,200  gallons  per 
ton  is  equal  to  about  600  pounds  of  coal.  In  regard  to 
the  heat  required  in  the  process,  according  to  Streh- 
lenert, the  heat  developed  in  the  reaction,  should 
theoretically  cover  the  heat  requirements  for  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  liquor  from  212°-392°  F.y  hut 
disregarding  this  the  heat  requirements  in  the  process 
when  autoclaves  of  2,200  gallons  capacity  are  used 
would  be : — 

Heating  of  the  metal  of  the  autoclave  about  180°  F., 

approximately  436,480  B.T.U. 
Heating  of  1,650  gallons  liquor  about  180°  F.,  ap- 
proximately 2,976,000  B.T.U. 
Total  heat  requirement,  3,412,480  B.T.U. 
This  figure,  however,  represents  the  heat  required 
for  one  single  cook.    When  several  autoclaves  are 
combined  so  that  the  excess  heat  from  one  cook  can 
be  utilized  in  the  other  autoclaves  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  heat  is  saved,  and  assuming  an  efficiency  of  80 
per  cent  for  the  boiler  and  a  calorific  value  of  14,400 
B.T.U.  for  the  coal  the  heat  required  for  1,650  gallons 
of  liquor  will  be :  — 

1706240  B.  T.  U.  .  '  . 

 =  148  pounds  coal 

14400  X  0.8 

or,  for  800  gallons,  72  pounds,  and  for  1,200  gallons, 
108  pounds  coal.  This  gives  an  actual  yield  of  fuel,  per 
ton  of  pulp  corresponding  to  328  or  492  pounds-  coal 
having  a  calorific  value  of  14,400  B.T.U.,  depending 
upon  whether  800  or  1,200  gallons  of  liquor  are  recov- 
ered. An  estimation  of  operating  costs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  is  made  by  Strehlenert  for  a  plant  in 
Scandinavia  operating  3  autoclaves  of  2,200  gallons 
volume  in  handling  the  liquor  from  a  yearly  produc- 
tion of  17,000  metric  tons  (18,733  short" tons)  of  pulp, 
assuming  a  recovery  of  1,320  gallons  of  liquor  per 
metric  ton  (1,200  gallons  per  short  ton.)  The  operat- 
ing cost  for  one  metric  ton  of  fuel  recovered  is  accord- 
ing to  these  calculations  kr.  11.79  ($3.17)  equivalent 
to  $2.88  per  short  ton.  This  fuel  hovV-ever  is  o'i  an  in- 
ferior quality  containing  about  18  per  cent  ash  and 
is  generally  used  in  a  moist  condition.  Considering 
these  two  points  the  price  of  the  fuel  would  be  equival- 
ent to  a  price  of  about  $5.25  per  metric  ton  of  good 
coal  of  14,400  B.T.U.  ($4.75  per  short  ton.)  Strehlen- 
ert further  assumes  the  most  favorable  concentration 
of  the  liquor,  namely  about  17  per  'cent  solid  sub- 
stances, which  is  very  near  the  concentration  of  the 
liquor  obtained  by  indirect  heating  and  fox'ced  cir- 
.culation. 

Assuming  a  concentration  of  11  per  cent  the  yield 
per  autoclave  charge  will  be  considerably  lower,  and 
considering  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  on  this  con- 
tinent the  price  per  ton  of  coal  recovered  will  be  $7 
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and  $7.50  on^.the  basis  of  a  30,000-metric-ton  ('V-ifiiry 
short  tons)  mill  and  recovery  of  1,320  and  880  gallons 
of  liquor  respectively  per  metric  ton  of  pulp  (1,200 
and  800  gaJlons  respectively  per  short  ton.) 

The  calculations  are  as  follows:  In  case  of  880  gal- 
lons of  liquor  per  metric  ton  (800  gallons  per  short 
ton)  of  puTp,  726  pounds  of  fuel,  equivalent  to  440 
pounds  of  coal  (14,400  B.T.U.)  are  obtained  per  metric 
ton  of  pulp  (660  pounds  of  fuel,  equivalent  to  400 
pounds  of  coal  per  short  ton.)  Eighteen  per  cent  of 
this  fuel  is  used  in  the  process,  leaving  361  pounds 
of  coal  as  actual  yield  per  metric  ton  (328  pounds  per 
short  ton.)  The  fuel  recovery  from  a  30,000-metric- 
ton  (33,075  short  tons)  mill  vpould  therefore  corre- 
spond to  4,920  metric  tons  of  coal  per  year  (5,425 
short  tons.)  Four  autoclaves  are  required,  and  7  men 
xn  3  sliifts  for  their  operation.  The  cost  of  buildings 
is  placed  at  ij<55,000  and  the  cost  of  apparatus  at  st^H!),- 
000.  Assuming  a  depreciation  of  the  buildings  of  10 
per  cent  and  of  the  apparatus  of  15  per  cent  the  oper- 
ating cost  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  coal  (14,400 
B.T.U.)  will  be:— 

Metric  Short 
tons.  tons. 

Depreciation  of  buildings  ....  $1.12  $1.02 
Depreciation  of  apparatus  ....      2.71  2.46 

hahor   3.17  2.87 

Ppwer   0.02  0.02 

Repairs   0.50  0.45 

Total  cost  per  ton  of  coal   $7.52  $6.82 
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In  case  of  1,320  gallons  of  liquor  per  metric  ton  of 
pulp  (1,200  gallons  per  short  ton)  fuel  corresponding 
to  54P  pounds  of  coal  is  obtained  (492  pounds  per 
sUort  ton.)  Six  autoclaves  are  required  operated  by 
9  men  in  3  shifts.  The  operating  cost  calculated  as 
above  is  found  to  be  about  $7  per  metric  ton  of  coal 
($6.35  per  short  ton.)  This  very  high  cost  might  be 
eoitsjt^erably  reduced  by  employing  liquor  from  the 
Morterud  process,  which  will  increase  the  yield  per 
autoclave  as  will  also  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
(Q.25-0.5  per  cent)  of  peat  in  the  decomposition  pro- 
oesa.  The  recovery  of  by-products  such  as  acetone,  ace- 
tic aei^i  formic  acid,  an4  methyl  alcohol  may  also 
reduce  ill e  cost  of  the  fuel  considerably.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  dry-distil  the  precipitate  of  organic  sub- 
Stances,  using  the  residual  coke  for  fuel. 

very  recently  Landmark  has  proposed  a  modifica- 
t'lQn  of  this  process  in  which  ozone  is  formed  from  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  autoclave  by  an  electric 
spark.  The  temperature  and  pressure  required  in  the 
process  should  in  this  way  be  appreciably  decreased. 
4-  discussion  is  at  present  going  on  between  the  two 
inventors  which  probably  will  lead  to  interesting  re- 
sults. 

In  addition  to  complete  reviews  of  the  literature  on 
the  subjects  summarized  in  the  chapter  introductions 
that  have  here  been  reproduced,  the  Bulletin  contains 
abstracts  of  articles  and  patents  relating  to  the  use 
of  waste  liquor  for  fodder,  fertilizer,  dye-stuffs,  and 
sulphur,  as  well  as  reviews  of  the  literature  on  evapora- 
tion and  other  related  topics. 

As  previously  stated,  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  66  can 
be  iad  from  the  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa,  for  50  cents. 


SAYS  "EXPERTS     RUIN  MILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  Pulp  and  i'ltpcr  Magazine  of  f'anada. 

Dear  Sir:— Don't  you  think  it  pretty  near  time 
something  was  done  to  stop  .so-called  "Pulp  Mill  Ex- 
perts" from  across  the  line,  imposing  on  honest  in- 
vestors and  ruining  the  reputation  of  their  mill. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  ea.st,  where  a 
bunch  of  "experts"  have  charge  of  a  new  mill,  putting 
her  in  the  .iiiiik  heap. 

HONEST  PI -LP  MAKER. 
If  this  condition  exists  in  our  industry  it  certainly 
is  time  that  something  be  done  about  it.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  criticize  this  particular  case,  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  prevent  others  from  being  "stung"  if 
this  inquiry  is  well-founded. 


BEAVER  COVE  LUMBER  AND  PULP  COMPANY 
WILL  BE  OPERATING  SOON. 

Mr.  W.  0.  King,  Treasurer  of  the  lieaver  (.'ove  Lum- 
ber and  Pulp  Company,  Ltd.,  states  that  their  plant 
at  Beaver  Cove,  British  Columbia,  will  be  operating  by 
September  1st.  Mr.  King  has  just  returned  from  the 
plant.  He  will  go  on  to  Chicago  and  New  York  be- 
fore returning  to  the  plant  the  first  of  September. 

Mr.  White,  President  and  General  Manager,  is  now 
at  the  plant  and  will  stay  until  they  begin  operations. 


NEW  MACHINES  FOR  SPANISH  RIVER. 

It  has  been  learned  that  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  an  issue  of  $3,500,000  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  ten-year  second  mortgage  notes, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  be  employed  for 
i-efunding  purposes,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  manufacturing  side  the  money  will  provide 
for  two  additional  paper  machines,  which  will  add  100 
tons  of  paper  to  the  daily  output,  bringing  the  total 
capacity  up  to  approximately  600  tons  per  day. 

The  issue  has  been  sold  to  Peabody,  Houghteling  and. 
Co.,  Chicago,  a  financial  housp  w)iich  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Canada. 

This  issue  will  take  cax^e  of  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  has  been  carried  as 
an  obligation  for  some  years,  although  current  obliga- 
tions are  being  met.  It  will  also  retire  the  issue  of 
£300,000  second  mortgage  notes  in  England.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  $1,460,000.  No  dividend  could  he 
paid  on  the  preferred,  according  to  agreement,  until 
this  issue  was  retired.  Then  comes  the  provision  for 
the  new  paper  machines. 

These  steps  would  have  to  be  pi'eliminary  to  any 
action  with  reference  to  the  proposed  funding  of  ar- 
rears of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  with  addi- 
tional stock  of  the  same  class.  Details  in  that  connec- 
tion will  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  annual  state- 
ment for  the  past  fiscal  year  will  be  presented. 

It  is  understood  in  the  Street  that  this  will  make  a 
very  favorable  showing,  the  earnings  approximating 
15  per  cent,  applicable  to  the  common  stock  after 
allowing  for  one  full  year's  distribution  of  7  per  cent 
on  account  of  outstanding  preferred  stock. 


Get  the  habit  of  doing  things  right.  This  will  mean 
greater  production,  less  waste,  increased  earnings. 
Work  for  good  times  all  the  time. 


Remember  that  on  your  care  and  watchfulness  and 
that  of  yoiir  fellow-workers  depend  not  only  your 
safety  and  theirs,  but  also  the  future  and  comfort  and 
happiness  of  your  family.  Your  safety  and  theirs  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  anything  else. 


Time  is  man's  capital,  to  do  witii  as  he  will,  to 
s(|uan(l(>r.  to  waste  or  to  use  with  wisdom. 
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A  Souvenir  of  Kenogami 


An  interesting  souvenir  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Technical  Section  to  their  mills  was  provided  by  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  in  the  shape  of  an  attractive  pamphlet 
describing  the  plants  and  other  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. The  principal  plants  are  the  Kenogami  Paper 
Mills,  situated  at  Kenogami,  County  of  Chicoutimi, 
Quebec,  about  two  miles  from  Jonquiere  Station,  on 
the  Canadian  National  (Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John) 
Railways,  which  commenced  operating  in  1912,  and 
the  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  at  Jonquiere,  which  commenced 
operating  in  1899.  There  is  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  the  booklet,  from  which  we  quote : 

The  Paper  Mill. 
Four  156"  Walmsley  Machines;  average 

trim   145" 

Average  speed  620  ft.  per  minute. 

Note: — A  fifth  machine  of  similar  make  and  design 
will  be  installed  this  summer.) 


Daily  production  for  year   212  tons. 

Yearly  production   64,000 

Estimated  production  1919    ..  64,156  " 

Pounds  paper  per  inch  trim   731  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  paper  (one  year)...  32.08 
Average    daily    running    time — all  ma- 
machines  22H.40M. 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  wire   920 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  jacket   1,162 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  first  felt   440 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  second  felt  .  .  . .  789 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  third  felt  .  .  . .  613 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  first  sec. — top  . .  5,519 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  first  sec. — bot.  . .  4,416 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  second  see. — top  . .  2,510 

Tons  of  paper  made  per  second  see. — bot.  .  3,680 

Total  No.  of  men  employed  per  ton  of 

paper  made  daily   3.0 

Average  per  cent  sulphite   24% 

Pounds  of  coal  per  ton  of  paper   750 

Carloads  of  paper  shipped  daily   10 

No.  of  gallons  fresh  water  per  ton  daily  3,000 

Electric  power  .  .  .  .    1,300  H.P. 

Sulphite  Mill. 

No.  of  Digesters  4 

Nos  1  and  2  are  13  ft.  x  47  ft.  (inside  di- 
mensions) 

No.  3  is  10  ft.  X  47  ft.  (inside  dimensions.) 
No.  4  is  14  ft.  X  47  ft.  (inside  dimensions.) 
(Note:— A  5th  Digested  14'  x  47'  has  been  secured 
and  is  practically  installed.) 

Total  yearly  production   25,000  tons. 

Average  daily  production   90  ' 

Estimated  production  for  1919    25,230 

Cords  of  wood  per  ton  sulphite  (no  screen- 

i,;jrj^   1.76  cords. 

Pounds  of  sulphur  per  ton  of  pulp   220  lbs. 

Analvsis  of  cooking  acid. —  (Free  3.88%. 

Coin.  1.12%.    Total  5%.) 
Pn\uids  of  coal  per  ton  of  sulphite  ....    1,200  lbs. 

Car  loads  sulphite  shipped  daily   2 

Percentage  of  screenings   4.85% 

Percentage  of  sulphur  recovered  ..    ..  54% 


No.  Gallons  of  fresh  water  per  ton  of  Sul- 
phite Daily  . .  ; .  :   80,000  gals. 


Acid  system  consists  of  6  limestone  tow- 
ers, each  making  30,000  imp.  gals,  of 
acid  in  24  hours.— Total  180,000  imp. 
gals. 

No.  of  gals,  acid  per  ton  of  pulp   2,000  gals. 

Electrical  H.P.  . .   875  H.P. 


Utilization  of  the  waste  sulphite  liquor  has  for  a 
number  of  years  attracted  the  attention  of  Technical 
men  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  process  followed  is  one  of  evaporating  the 
liquor  to  a  density  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended, 
such  as  a  core  compound  for  foundry  work  or  a  binder 
for  roads.  Many  chemists  have  succeeded  in  making- 
ethyl  alcohol  T.N.T.,  turpentine,  and  sugar,  but  none 


Sir  William  Price. 

of  these  processes,  although  possible,  are  a  commercial 
success. 

Price  Broihers  &  Co.,  have,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  its  sulphite  superintendent  and  chemical  laba^^ 
atory,  successfully  made  a  glue  with  which  they  finish 
all  their  rolls  of  paper,  and  also  make  their  paper  cores. 
At  times  they  are  thus  enabled  to  utilize  the  entire 
output  of  waste  liquor. 

Groundwood  Mill 
Number  of  grinders — operated  by  water  37 
Number  of  grinders — operated  by  elec- 
tricity  ;   7 


Average  daily  production  by  water  .  .  . .       138  tons. 
Average  daily  production  by  electricity        40  " 
Estimated  production  for  1919    54,704  " 


Daily  production  by  water  (running  full) 
%  Tailing  or  waste  . .  


255  tons. 
2.3% 
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Water  head  on  the  wheels   270  feet. 

(When  operating  water  with  7-lOth 

gate  opening  H.  P.  of  wheels  is  3500, 

and  80%  efficiency.) 

Discliarge  of  Wheels  .  .'   liyO  C.S.F. 

H.P.  per  ton  of  pulp   62 


Monthly  production  by  motor   1,200  tons. 

Electric  H.P.  per  ton  for  grinding  ....  60 
No.    of   gallons   fresh   water   per  ton 

groundwood  daily   16,000 

Electrical  H.P.  for  screens,  puinps,  etc  .  .  1,000 

Pounds  of  Groundwood  per  cord  of  Avood.  2,188 


Wood  used  :  Balsam,  60%  ;  spruce,  40%. 


The  groundwood  is  pumped  from  the  Grinder  Room 
to  the  Screen  Room  at  the  Mill,  (a  distance  of  about 
3500  feet),  against  a  pressure  of  135  lbs.  This  is 
accomplished  by  two  water  turbines  o])eratiiig  pumps, 
consuming  800  H.P.  total. 

Wood  Room. 

Equipment  Consists  of  : — 

2  Hand  Barkers. 

3  Chippers. 

3  Drum  Barkers.    (Portland  type.) 
and  Slasher  with  six  saws. 


Average  No.  of    cords    sawn    daily  (suinirier 


months)   800 

Maximum  No.  of  cords  sawn  in  one  day  .  .  .  .  1,200 

Average  diameter  of  logs   6" 

Total  No.  cords  of  wood  used  yearly  102,000 


Wood  used:  Balsam,  60%  ;  spruce,  40^. 


The  sawdust  obtained  from  the  sawing  of  the  logs 
\n  ,48  of  1%  by  voliinic.  The  sawdust  from  the  chip 
^apeens  is  2'y(  volume.  The  loss  of  wood  in  drum 
|jarking  is  1.5 /< ,  making  a  total  loss  in  preparing 
wood  of  3.98%. ' 

Any  loss  iit  Addition  to  this  is  (lii(>  to  rotten  wood, 
and  varies  f^opi  .veai*  to  year,  ruder  j)resent  condi- 
tions it  is  6%. 

Boiler  Room. 

8  Tubular  boilers — Murphy  stokers. 
2  Babcock  &  Wilcox  wood  boilers. 
2  Babcock  &  Wilcox  coal  boilers. 


Average  B.H.P.  produced   3,500 

Total  coal  consumption  for  year  40  000  tons. 

Height  of  brick  chimney   125  ft. 

Over-all  efficiency   .  .  .  73'v 


The  burning  of  waste  and  drift  wood  luuler  the 
boiler  is  an  important  feature  in  the  operations.  600 
boiler  horse  power  is  developed  during  six  months 
from  this  source  of  fuel.  On  a  basis  of  4  lbs.  of  coal 
per  boiler  horse  power,  this  is  an  annual  saving  of 
.^45,000.00,  assuming  the  cost  of  coal  to  be  ij^lO.OO 
per  ton. 

During  the  summer,  35  cars  of  sawmill  waste  and 
sawdust,  derived  from  the  company's  null  at  St. 
Gedeon,  are  burned  each  month. 

Electrical  Department. 
2  Power  houses     -   (Slui)shaw  Falls  and  Kenogami 
Grinder  Room.) 


H5  ft.  Head  of  water  —  Shipshaw. 
1,200  Cu.  sec.  feet  used — Shipshaw. 

Electric  Power. 

Is  generated  at  two  stations;  one  at  Shipshaw  Falls, 
on  the  Shipshaw  River,  three  miles  distant,  the  other 
located  on  the  River  Au  Sable  at  the  Grinder  Room. 

Power  is  generated  in  Shipshaw  at  7,200  volts  by 
three  2,250  K.W.,  water  turbine  driven  generators, 
'■'ipable  of  delivering  a  total  of  7,500  K.W..  or  10,000 
H.P. 

This  power  is  3-phase,  60  cycle,  alternating  current, 
and  is  transmitted  over  duplicate  transmission  lines 
to  the  Generating  Station  at  Kenogami  Mills,  which  is 
equipped  with  two  6,fi00  volt  Generators,  each  of  2.345 
K.W.,  making  an  additional  6,300  H.P.  available.  At 
this  point  is  also  installed  a  2,800  H.P.,  6,600  vr.lt 
.synchronous  motor  for  grinder  operation. 

From  this  generation  station,  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  sub-station  at  the  mills,  which  contains 
the  step  down  transformers  distributing  switchboard. 
The  transformers  are  three  single  phase,  oil  insulated, 
water  cooled  units,  each  of  2,000  K.W.,  primary  volts, 
6,400,  secondary  600,  connected  delta  delta  for  the 
Kenogami  mill  power  and  mill  and  village  lighting 
systems. 

Automatic  regulators  in  the  power  plants  are  ad- 
.justed  to  keep  the  voltage  constant  at  this  point. 

Twelve  distributing  circuits  supply  the  various  de- 
nirtments  of  manufacture  with  power  at  550  volts, 
there  being  a  total  of  200  motors,  ranging  in  size 
from  1/2  H.P.  to  300  H.P.,  all  of  the  induction  type. 

Power  is  also  transmitted  from  the  sub-station  to 
the  Jonquiere  mill  at  2.300  volts,  by  means  of  a  3 
nhase,  600  K.W.  step  up  transformer.  The  Jonquier" 
mill,  which  also  receives  power  at  6.600  volts,  contains 
65  motors  of  all  sizes  up  to  250  H.P.  This  mill,  with 
the  exception  of  the  power  for  pulp  grinding,  is  oper- 
ated entirely  by  electricity. 

As  indicated  above,  power  is  also  supplied  from  the 
sub-station  for  lighting  the  village  of  Kenogami.  and 
its  industries. 

(Note : — A  proposed  20.000  H.P.  development  on  the 
Shipshaw  River  is  now  bring  surveyed.) 

Foundry. 

In  the  spring  of  1919.  a  brass  and  iron  foundry  was 
installed,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.00.  It  is  now  turning  out 
15  tons  of  iron,  and  2  to  3  tons  of  brass  and  bronze 
castings  per  month,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  Ic  per 
lb.  on  iron,  and  20c.  per  lb  on  bronze  castings. 

Engineering  Department. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Engineering  De- 
partment has  designed  and  constructed  improvement;: 
and  additions  to  the  value  of  $1,154,000.00.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  detailed  list  of  installations: — 

Kenogami  Mills. 

Building  and  P>low)nts  for  three  ten-ton  Digesters. 

Twenty  additional  Grinders  and  Building. 

One  thousand  B.  H.  P.  extension  to  Boiler  House. 

A  Two-Paper-Machine  Room. 

Foundry  aiul  Wood  Workinsr  Shop. 

Jonquiere  Mill. 

Forty-two  hundred  IT.  P.  Hydraulic  Development, 
consisting  of  head  gates,  penstocks,  and  Avater  wheels. 
Grinder  Room  for  nine  Grinders. 
New  Beater  and  Screen  Room. 

Boiler  House,  Economizer  and  Concrete  Chimue.v. 
complete. 
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The  engineering  expenses  have  been  approximately 
2%  of  the  cost ;  usually  5%  is  considered  a  fair  figure. 
The  results  obtained  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
practically  no  changes  nor  alterations  made  in  the 
original  lay-outs. 

Chemical  Laboratojy. 

A  new  chemical  laboratory  is  being  equipped  in  the 
Office  Buildiug.  One  room  in  it  Avill  be  used  for 
special  chemistry,  and  the  adjoining  one  for  special 
work  in  connection  with  pulp  and  paper.  Opposite 
the  laboratories  will  be  two  offices  and  a  storage  room 
for  samples  and  apparatus,  and  the  hallway  between 
will  serve  as  a  balance  room  and  library. 

Electricity  will  be  used  for  water  still,  hot  plates, 
drying  ovens,  muffle  and  combination  furnaces,  elec- 
trolytic apparatus  and  small  motors.  A  gasoline  gas 
machine  Avill  be  installed  for  laboratory  supply.  The 
benches  will  be  yellow  birch,  the  tops  being  '  coated 
with  resistant  aniline  mixture.  The  sinks  will  be 
Alberene  stone.  Sized  and  painted  canvas  dryer  felt 
is  used  on  the  floors,  and  connections  for  water,  gas, 
compressed  air,  and  electricity  are  provided,  and  the 
necessary  waste  fittings.  It  is  intended  to  install  small 
digesters,  beaters  and  other  special  apparatus  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  laboratory. 

A  regular  system  of  paper  testing  has  been  started 
for  all  products  of  the  two  mills  as  a  guide  to  controll- 
ing quality.  Methods  are  also  being  worked  out  to 
determine  the  quality  of  groundwood  and  sulphite 
manufactured.  The  work  formerly  done  on  the  test- 
ing of  supplies  and  chemical  control  in  mills  is  being 
extended  to  cover  special  tests  and  investigations  of 
a  research  nature. 


Economy  and  Efficiency  Department. 

The  Econom.y  and  Efficiency  Department  charts 
all  records  of  production  and  consumption  of  ma- 
terial and  keeps  department  heads  well  supplied  with 
comparative  figures.  A  standard  of  production  for 
the  year  is  always  made  in  advance,  and  these  figures 
Avorked  to.  In  no  case  has  a  department  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  required  result. 

In  1918,  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  was  8%  in  excess 
of  1917,  and  judging  from  the  records  of  the  past  four 
months,  1919  bids  fair  to  be  the  banner  year  of  Price 
Brothers  &,Co.  The  increase  in  efficiency  is  mainly 
due  to  the  different  department  heads  working  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  absolute  co-operation  with  the  man- 
ager. 

Traffic  Department. 

The  company  operates  two  locomotives,  and  a  travell- 
ing crane  for  handling  coal  and  miscellaneous  material. 

All  shipments  and  inward  freight  have  to  be  handled 
over  the  company's  railroad  between  Jonquiere  and 
Kenogami. 

Under  normal  conditions,  this  railroad  handles  daily 
130  cars  of  miscellaneous  freight. 

The  Village  of  Kenogami. 

The  village  of  Kenogami  and  the  mills  are  con- 
temporaries, the  one  owing  its  existence  to  the  other. 
The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  lake  about  ten 
miles  distant,  through  which  the  bulk  of  the  pulpwood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  brought  from 
Price  Brothers'  extensive  limits  on  the  Rivers  Pikau- 
bau  and  Eeorees,  although  in  the  future  a  portion,  of 
the  supply  will  be  derived  from  the  Shipshaw  district 
in  the  North.  'j 


Bird's-eye  View  of  Kenogami  Mills. 
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The  village  is  inhabited  entirely  by  employees,  their 
families,  and  a  few  persons  dependent  on  the  mills 
for  livelihood;  and  the  population  numbers  some  1700 
souls.  It  is  admirably  placed,  among  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, well  lighted  and  drained,  and  its  well-being 
carefully  fostered  by  the  company  and  the  village 
municipality,  which  work  in  perfect  accord. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  two  churches,  (Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic)  ;  last  Protestant  school, 
built  in  1916,  the  hospital,  which  was  completed  last 
year;  the  staff  house,  a  comfortable  hostelry  for  the 
staff;  and  the  King  George  House,  a  large  boarding 
house  for  men.  There  are  several  fine  residences  on 
the  west  side  of  the  track,  mainly  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  and  here  is  also  situated  the  man- 
ager's residence,  which  stands  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion overlooking  the  River  au  Sable,  the  mill  pool 
and  dam. 

There  is  also  a  flourishing  dairy  farm,  the  property 
of  the  company,  in  which  is  housed  a  small  herd  of  pure 
bred  Ayrshire  cattle.  This  farm  is  used  to  provide 
the  residents  with  milk,  butter,  and  other  farm  produce. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  has  under  con- 
struction several  additional  residences,  and  a  large 
club  house  (nearly  completed),  for  the  recreation  of 
the  men.  In  the  latter  is  incorporated  a  moving  pic- 
ture theatre,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  building 
operations  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$80,000.00. 
These  buildings  have  been  designed  by,  and  are  being 
erected  vmder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lamon- 
tagne,  architect,  Chicoutimi,  who  was  also  responsible 
for  the  school  house,  and  the  hospital,  which  together 
cost  .$50,000.00.  There  are  also  a  number  of  houses 
being  built  by  private  enterprise. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Company. 

1  Bagley  and  Sewall  Fourdrinier  Machine. 


Average  trim  101  inches. 
Average  lbs.  paper  daily  69,100 


1  Black  &  Clawson  Board  Machine. 
Average  trim.  70  inches. 

Average  production  daily   50,400  lbs. 


9  grinders. 

Daily  production  groundwood  ....        62  tons. 


Ions  coa  1  used  yearly   8,500  tons. 


No.  of  men  employed   224 

No.  of  men  per  ton  paper  and  cardboard 

combined,  daily   3.8 


Average  percentage  sulphite  for  year  for 

both  machines — all  orders   27% 

Bleaching  is  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  for  liners 


of  si)ecial  boards.  About  three  tons  of  sulphite  are 
bleached  per  month. 

The  Erfurt  system  of  sizing  is  used,  giving  size  with 
37%  free  rosin.  Water-proof  tag,  bottle-cap  and  oys- 
ter-pail are  the  board  stocks  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  sizing. 

Colored  papers,  such  as  ticket,  transfer  and  board 
specialties,  are  made  in  considerable  variety. 

Other  Undertakings  of  Price  Brothers  and  Company, 
Limited. 

At  Rimouski,  the  company  has  a  6  grinder  pulp 


mill,  which  makes  ten  thousand  tons  of  groundwood 
pulp  yearly. 

Saws-mills,  etc. :  Batiscan,  Montmagny,  Cap  St. 
Ignaee,  Rimouski,  Matane,  Salmon  Lake,  Chicoutimi 
and  Saguenay  District. 

The  total  holdings  of  timber  all  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  are  about  eight  thousand  square 
miles,  five  thousand  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kenogami,  the  balance  being  principally  on  the  South 
Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  saw-mills  an- 
nually produce  thirty  million  feet  of  lumber,  eighty 
thousand  crossties,  and  several  billion  Cedar  shingles. 


SAMPLING  PULP. 

This  operator  with  a  hand  ladle  stands  on  narrow 
platform  between  two  pulp  vats  and  takes  samples  of 


the  pulp.  He  is  in  danger  of  being  splashed  by  hot 
pulp — also  of  falling  into  a  vat  because  no  handrailing 
is  provided. 

Here  is  shown  a  simple  satisfactory  ladle  operating 


device  which  porftiits  samples  to  be  tiiken  in  safety. 
— National  Safety  Council  . 
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The  Grandeur  of  the  Saguenay 


On  our  left  rise  the  steep  escarpments 
of  granite  that  run  in  regular  formation 
from  Cape  Ste.  Anne  to  Cape  St.  Francis. 
Browned  by  the  action  of  the  elements, 
they  have  a  ruggedness  that  accentuates 
their  age.  Clinging  to  their  sides,  wher- 
ever they  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold, grow  stalwart  saplings  of  silver 
birch;  crowning  their  topmost  heights, 
grow  magnificent  forests  of  spruce. 


"A  Ruggedness  That  Accentuates  Their  Age" 


Our  Largest  Steamer  is  but  a  Pnuy  thing  on  the  Mighty 
Saguerray. 


Montmorency    Falls,   near  Quebec. ..  H igher  than  Niagara. 


Outlining  the  horizon  are  the  Lauren- 
tians,  father  of  all  the  mountains ;  in  the 
nearer  distance,  a  verdant  valley  of  ex- 
quisite charm  in  which  we  catch  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  the  humble  home  of 
Jean  Baptiste,  while  around  us,  peaceful 
and  sparkling,  flow  the  waters  that  all 
too  soon  are  to  be  robbed  of  their  silver, 
sparkling  hue.   We  enter  Ha  !  Ha  !  Bay. 


Illustrations,   courtesy  Canada  Steamship 
Company. 


"Now  We  Seem  To  Be  Sailing  on  Some  Inland  Sea" 


■I 
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A  New  Departure  in  Technical  Meetings 


_  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Technioal  See- 
tioii  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  held 
its  summer  session  oji  the  way  to  the  object  of  its 
visit.  The  members  near  and  west  of  Montreal  feath- 
ered in  that  city  on  July  28,  and  went  on  board  tlie 
Canadian  Steamship  Company's  steamer  "Montreal" 
about  7  p.m.  At  7.30  the  ropes  were  cast  off  and  the 
journey  to  Chicoutimi  and  Kenof?arai  beofun,  with  most 
of  the  party  in  the  dinin<>:  room^  Early  next  morniny 
the  travellers  were  aroused  at  Quebec  to  make  the 
chancre  to  the  "Murray  liay,"  which,  however,  did  not 
sail  UTitil  after  lunch.  Here  the  Laurentide  and  Belffo 
contingents  joined  the  main  force,  and  the  five  escorts, 
who  came  down  from  Kenogami  to  extend  the  courtesy 
of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  Section. 

After  a  most  deli<i-htful  trip  and  interesting  meet- 
ing, most  of  the  party  returned  to  Quebec  on  July  31, 
and  Montreal  the  next  morning.  The  lateness  of  the 
boat  at  Chicoulimi  cut  the  visit  to  Kenogami  mills  a 


John  Stadler,  Chairman  Technical  Section. 

bit  short,  so  eight  of  the  party  remained  for  a  m'>Y?, 
thorough  inspection. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
('anadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  in  its  mid-sumiuer 
1919  Convention,  was  held  in  the  smoking  room  of 
the  Steamer  "Murray  Bay,"  on  Wednesday,  Julj^  'dO^h, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  chairman  of  the 
Section,  Mr.  John  Stadley  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ilarpell,  in  the  absence  of  llie  Secretary,  took  tlit' 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mi'.  Stadler  pointed  out 
that  their  first  Chairman,  Dr.  John  Bates,  had  left 
the  sultry  climate  of  Montreal  for  the  cool  North 
with  the  result  that  he  had  been  saddled  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  chairman.  The  Section  from  its  organ- 
ization had  a  stead.y  and  healthy  growth  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  such  a  good  and  representative  attrnd- 
aiR'e  at  the  present  meeting. 

Tlie  juinutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  road  and 
adopted. 


A  cablegram  conveying  the  greetings  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  A.ssociation,  and 
the  Secretary,  who  at  present  is  in  England,  created 
considerable  amusement.  The  cable  from  Mr.  Dawe 
and  the  me.ssage  from  Mr.  Bothwell  were  forwarded 
from  Montreal,  and  as  received  on  the  Steamer,  Both- 
well  was  spelled  "both  well."  There  was  .some  guess- 
ing as  to  who  the  second  party  might  be  who  shared 
the  good  health  of  the  Secretary. 

Reports  of  Committees. 
.  The  acting  secretary  of  the  Section,  Mi-.  Kdwarcl 
Beck,  was  prevented  by  the  responsibilities  of  office 
from  attending  the  meeting,  but  had  prepared  a  rather 
lengthy  agenda  for  the  guidance  of  the  meeting.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  various  committee  reports  were 
first  taken  up  by  the  meeting.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Abstracts  and  Publications  was  received; 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  was  read  by 
Mr.  Carruthers  and  was  commended  by  the  chairmau 
who  said  it  showed  hard  work  and  good  progress.  The 
report  represented  a  movement  which  requires  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  membership  and  the  program 
of  work  which  the  committee  has  taken  hold  of  will 
take  considerable  time  to  complete,  but  will  render 
great  service  to  the  industry.  As  the  report  contained 
a  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  on  preparing 
textbooks  the  disciission  centred  on  this  pha.se  and  it 
was  suggested  that  proofs  of  the  various  .sections 
should  be  submitted  to  members  for  their  comment 
and  improvement. 

Speaking  along  this  line  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Executive  Committee,  stated 
they  were  in  touch  with  publishers  and  that  proof.i 
would  ])e  sent  out  as  suggested.  The  Committee  frels 
that  they  should  retain  the  rights  of  publication,  a 
matter  requiring  careful  consideration. 

Answering  Col.  Ray,  who  represented  Sir  Wm.  Price 
and  the  company  as  hosts  of  the  Technical  Section, 
it  Avas  said  that  the  books  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory for  use  in  high  school  as  well  as  correspond- 
ence courses.  In  reply  to  another  question  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  stated  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  joining  with  other  educational  organizations,  but 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  will  be  centred 
entirely  on  benefiting  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
The  Chairman  also  explained  the  difference  in  the 
method  required  for  raising  the  funds  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian  mills  are  assessed 
as  members  of  the  Association  whereas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  the  Technical  Association  has  no  such 
jurisdiction  for  the  mills,  but  that  the  manufacturer.^ 
arc  coming  forward  generously  to  the  support  of  ihe 
effort  and  thei'c  is  no  question  of  the  success  of  the 
Committee  in  finding  the  necessary  funds. 

One  of  the  important  points  brought  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  the  reluctance  of  superintendents  to  write 
down  the  comnu)n  things  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  pulp  and  paper  machinery.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  editor  of  the  textbook  be  supplied  with  the 
names  of  superintendents  so  that  a  letter  might  he 
sent  to  each,  asking  him  to  jot  down  notes  recardine 
the  every  day  matters  that  an  apprentice  .should  know. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture 
in  Pulp  was  received. 

There  was  no  report  at  this  ineeting  from  the  C<m- 
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mittee  on  Statistics  nor  from  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  forest  Products  Laboratories,  nor  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Samples. 

An  oral  report  from  the  Committee  on  Program  was 
given  by  Mr.  Rolland  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Stadler  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Mechan- 
ical Standards  that  maniifacturers  of  equipment  were 
a  bit  slow  in  co-operating  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee.  The  work  is  important,  but  progress  is 
slow.  The  Committee,  however,  Avill  stick  to  it.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

A  report  on  Standard  Methods  of  Analysis  was  pass- 
ed over  till  later. 

Committee  reports  will  be  printed  next  week. 
Reading  of  Papers. 

The  meeting  then  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
])apers.  The  first  was  a  contribution  by  Mr,  0.  F. 
Bryant,  formerly  with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
but  now  with  iBennett,  Ltd.,  on  "The  Development 
of  the  Mill  Laboratory."  This  paper  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  for  July  31st.  The 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Carruthers  and  either  so  com- 
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9. —  Bundles  packed  flat;  ordinady  type  of  wrapping. 

Illustrating  Export  Packing",  see  p.  64-. 


pletely  covered  the  subject  that  no  discussion  was 
necessary  or  the  meeting  was  over-bashful  or  short  of 
ideas,  for  there  was  little  comment  or  discussion.  This 
lack  of  debate  has  been  growing  more  noticeable  in 
recent  meetings  of  most  of  our  technical  societies. 

The  second  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Meer- 
liergen  of  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  on 
"Export  Packing"  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Harpell. 
This  paper  dealt  particularly  with  the  packhig  of 
newsprint  sheets  for  South  American  countries  and 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  requirement  for 
some  of  the  means  of  transportation  in  that  continent. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting 
photographs.  It  is  printed  in  full  an  other  page  of 
this  magazine. 

Invited  to  Send  Problems. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  there  came  a  cor- 
dial invitation  from  Mr.  Ross  Campbell,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Co.  for  members  of  the  Technical 
Section  to  send  problems  to  their  laboratory  for  con- 
sideration and  possible  solution. 

Conditions  for  Student  Members'  Essay  Competition. 

In  view  of  the  iiuinber  of  students  wlu)  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  submit  essays  on  their  summer 
work  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  regulations  gov- 


erning the  contest.  The  following  were  adopted  al- 
though individual  mills  will  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
view the  essays,  which  naturally  should  not  be  pub- 
lished without  the  approval  of  the  concern  where  the 
students  were  employed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  publica- 
tion of  incorrect  or  untimely  information. 

First. — The  essay  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  2,000 
words  and  shall  represent  the  experience  and  obser- 
vations of  the  author  during  the  summer  of  1919. 

Second. — Photographs  and  diagrams  used  to  illus- 
trate the  essay  need  not  be  the  work  of  the  author,  and 
if  from  other  sources,  the  origin  shall  be  stated. 

Third. — Manuscript  shall  be  paper  approximately  8 
X  11  and  written,  or  preferably  typewritten,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

Fourth. — ^The  contest  shall  close  December  1st,  1919. 

Fifth. — Essays  shall  be  submitted  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope and  neither  envelope  nor  essay  shall  bear  the 
name  of  the  author  and  this  .shall  be  enclosed  with  a  let- 
ter in  a  second  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  304  Shaugh- 
nessy  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Three  cash  prizes  with  appropriate  medals,  liave  been 
offered. 

A  New  Line  of  Service. 

The  following  suggestion  which  Avas  submitted  by 
Mr.  Shipman,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills  for  a  scheme  by  which  the  Technical  Section 
might  be  of  more  service  to  the  members  was  discuss- 
ed and  definite  action  postponed  until  the  meeting  to 
be  called  the  following  day,  at  whicli  time  it  was 
adopted. 

For  some  time  our  company  has  felt  that  the  Techni- 
cal Section  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  to  the  differ- 
ent companies  represented  in  the  Section  by  its  roll  of 
membership  a  still  further  measure  of  service  by  the 
establishment  of  some  sort  of  system  whereby,  when 
problems  of  a  technical  nature  either  in  chemical  or 
engineering  lines  arise  in  the  mill,  information  and  help 
may  be  gained  on  the  question  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Technical  Section  membership. 

To  this  end,  as  a  member  of  the  Technical  Section,  1 
wish  to  submit  the  following  general  outline  of  a  scheme 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Section  at  its  summer  meet- 
ing in  Kenogami. 

1.  — Whenever  any  member  of  the  Section  has  some 
particular  problem  on  hand,  say,  for  example,  the  de- 
signing and  arrangement  of  new  mill  equipment,  or 
some  problem  in  connection  with  the  handling  and  op- 
eration of  present  equipment,  boiler  house  problems 
and  so  forth,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section  a  questionnaire  giv- 
ing in  detail  his  particular  problem. 

2.  — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section  shall  then 
have  copies  of  the  questionnaire  prepared  and  sent  to 
all  the  mills  who  have  employees  within  the  member- 
ship of  the  Section.  There  would  necessarily  be  cases, 
like  ground  wood  problems  for  instance,  where  certain 
mills  would  not  be  in  the  ground  wood  business,  but 
whose  employees  that  were  members  of  the  Section 
might  possibly  have  information  on  the  subject :  fur- 
ther, the  submission  of  the  questionnaire  might  intro- 
duce certain  phases  of  the  particular  problem  which 
might  be  of  special  interest  to  the  mill  in  question  even 
though  they  were  not  in  that  particular  business. 

3.  — On  receipt  of  the  (juestionnaire  by  the  different 
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mills  from  tli(!  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section  the 
mills  are  to  make  reply  in  duplicate,  one  direct  to  the 
mill  making  the  application  for  information  and  the 
other  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Section. 

4.  — Any  mill  receiving  the  questionnaire  and  desir- 
ing to  know  the  consensus  of  information  submitted  by 
the  total  of  the  mills  could  then  obtain  same  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary. 

5.  — If  the  Secretary  thought  advisable  the  consen- 
sus of  information  collected  on  certain  problems  might 
be  published  in  the  Technical  Section's  official  journal, 
Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade. 

6.  — One  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  any 
subject  which  any  member  desired  full  discussion  on 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  would 
thus  "have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership in  such  time  that  delay  would  not  be  caused 
by  having  it  liold  over  several  months  to  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting. 

7.  — The  bringing  up  of  the  subject  and  the  answer- 
ing of  the  questionnaires  might  in  certain  cases  lead  up 
to  special  investigations  which  could  be  instituted  by 
the  appointment  of  special  committees  between  the 
times  of  regular  meetings. 

8.  — On  consideration  of  this  communication  it  may 
be  thought  advisable  by  the  Technical  Section  to  have 
the  names  of  both  the  company  making  the  question- 
naire and  the  companies  replying  withheld.  In  such 
case  the  replies  would  be  made  direct  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Technical  Section  only,  and  not  to  the  company 
making  the  questionnaire. 

9.  — This  and  other  details  w^hich  may  arise  in  dis- 
cussion of  this  communication  I  will  gladly  leave  to  the 
consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  Technical 
Section  but  I  would  especially  ask  for  its  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  members  in  attendance  at  the  Keno- 
gami  meeting  and  if  thought  advisable  some  action 
taken  whereby  such  a  scheme  may  be  put  into  effect. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  methods  of  analy- 
sis worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  standard  methods 
during  the  previous  year  were  submitted  in  printed 
form  with  the  understanding  that  after  a  six  months 
period  of  probation  they  might  be  approved  by  the 
Section.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  and  was  referred  to  the  executive  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  appoint  a  Committee  on  which 
Mr.  A.  G.  Durgin,  of  the  Spanish  River  Mills  should 
serve,  to  deal  with  this  question. 

Representation  on  Committees. 

A  letter  was  read  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  Technical 
Organizations  and  Mr.  Crossley  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  Technical  Section. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  set  forth  as  follows : 

There  is  a  body  known  as  the  "Joint  Committee  of 
Technical  Organizations,"  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  societies,  whose  membership  is  made 
up  of  chemical,  electrical  and  civil  engineers,  archi- 
tects, etc.  This  committee  was  formed  with  a  view  to 
advising  the  Government  on  technical  matters  during 
the  war.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  more  permanent 
organization.  It  would  be  a  very  good  move  for  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  be  represented.  I  suggest  that  the  Council  write  to 
Mr.  R.  D.  Galbraith,  Secretary,  Joint  Committee  Tech- 
nical Organizations,  Excelsior  Ivife  Building,  Toronto, 
asking  for  representation.  There  is  a  Sub-committee 
of  this  body  which  has  to  do  with  Education,  and  our 


membership  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Joint 
Committee  for  any  lines  of  activity  which  might  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  indu.stry. 

Similarly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Me- 
chanical Standards  (Mr.  Stadler),  was  elected  to  act 
as  representative  of  the  Technical  Section  on  the  main 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Engineering  Standards 
Association,  whose  communication  reads: 

"At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  our  Main  Committee  the  desirability  of  appoint- 
ing as  a  member  of  that  Committee  a  gentleman  fami- 
liar with  the  requirements  of  the  pulp  and  j)aper  in- 
dustry was  emphasized,  and  by  direction  of  the  Execii- 
tive  Committee  I  now  write  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  advise  us  regarding  this  matter.  The  Com- 
mittee desires  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  qualified  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  and 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  e(|uipment  in  use.  You 
will  understand  that  the  Main  Committee  does  not,  of 
course,  itself  do  any  of  the  technical  work,  this  being 
accomplished  by  Sectional  Committees  appointed  to 
deal  with  specific  tasks.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Main  Committee  is  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  such  Sec- 
tional or  Sub-Committees." 

The  meeting  passed  a  motion  authorizing  the  Acting 
Secretary  to  sign  cheques  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary. 

Cons3rvation  of  Forests  Discussed. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  over  the  matter  of  the 
conservation  of  our  forests.  Mr.  Carruthers  stated 
that  a  good  deal  of  talking  had  been  done,  but  very 
little  in  the  way  of  definite  results  had  been  accom- 
plished and  that  something  tangible  should  be  forth- 
coming in  the  matter  of  reforestration  and  a  proper 
utilization  of  our  forest  wealth.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  already  had  the 
Woodlands  Section  in  whose  province  this  matter 
properly  belongs  and  that  it  would  be  decidedly  ad- 
visable to  spur  them  on  to  greater  effort  and  to  back 
them  up  ill  their  attempts  to  improve  the  forestry 
conditions. 

Col.  Ray  contributed  some  excellent  remarks  that 
were  qiiite  to  the  point.  He  stated  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  boom  of  logs  contained  sticks  from  13in.  and  up. 
but  now  the  diameters  run  to  as  small  as  2in.  in  many 
cases.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do  something, 
and  do  it  quickly. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Geo.  Carruthers,  W.  B. 
Campbell,  J.  J.  Harpell,  L.  H.  Shipman  and  J.  S.  Bates 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  and  present  a  resohition  at 
a  later  meeting. 

Adjournment  Avas  then  taken  for  dinner  and  an 
evening  of  sociability. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  tell  any  tales  of  what  hap- 
])ened  during  the  evening,  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
could  get  certain  members  of  the  party  in  a  corner 
it  is  likely  that  some  interesting  information  could  be 
obtained.     (Jack  Canuck  please  notice.) 

The  Second  Meeting. 
On  Wednesday  morning  at  11  a.m.,  the  Chairman 
again  called  to  order  such  of  the  members  as  could 
be  gathered  in  and  the  postponed  business  was  com- 
pleted. The  first  matter  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Shipman  regarding  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation and  this  action  was  voted  without  delay. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  Relating  to  Forestry 
Conditions  reported  the  suggestion  that  the  editor 
of  the  Pulp  &  Pa])er  INIagazine  get  in  touch  with  the 
Woodlands  Section,  the  Forestry  Association,  the  vari- 
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ous  educational  associations,  the  Union  of  Canadian 
Municipalities  and  others  who  might  be  interested, 
with  the  idea  of  arranging  a  meeting  to  draw  up  a 
definite  program  of  action  or  to  arrange  for  a  larger 
meeting  to  deal  with  this  matter.  It  is  hardly  the 
province  of  the  Technical  Section  to  attempt  action 
alone,  but  the  matter  is  of  great  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Technical  Section  and  is  of  very  urgent 
importance.  The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was 
favorably  received. 

The  Trip  to  the  Mills. 

Because  of  a  delay  of  several  hours  in  leaving  Que- 
bec the  boat  was  late  in  arriving  at  Chicoutiuii  so 
that  it  was  unfortunately  impossible  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  visit  the  biggest  groundwood  mill  in  Can- 
ada, that  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  &  Power  Co.  As  it 
was  the  afternoon  was  all  too  short  for  the  crowded 
program  that  had  been  arranged.  The  provisions  made 
by  Price  Bros,  were  excellent  so  that  when  the  train 
ai-rived  at  Jonquiere,  autos  immediately  took  the  party 
to  the  mills  and  an  inspection  was  made,  not  only 
of  the  groundwood,  sulphite,  and  paper  mills,  but  also 
of  the  most  interesting  by-products  department.  The 
visitors  saw  an  excellent  mill  which  was  exceptionally 
cleajQ,  even  for  one  dressed  up  for  company.  Some 
of  the  party  remarked  particularly  on  the  courtesy  and 
attention  of  Mr.  McCaghy,  who  acted  as  guide  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way  and  who  wears  his  several  mili- 
tary decorations  with  becoming  modesty. 

After  a  busy  afternoon  during  which  many  new 
ideas  were  gathered  by  the  members  of  the  Section, 
supper  was  served  at  the  schoolhouse  at  which  the 
wiv,es  of  the  staff  officiated.  The  supper  was  ex- 
cellent and  greatly  enjoyed  and  our  reporter  says  to 
underline  the  excellent.  Mr.  Carruthers  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Price  Bros,  for  their  courtesy  and 
successful  effort  to  make  the  trip  a  most  enjoyable 
one  and  mentioned  especially  the  fine  attention  of  Col. 
Ray  and  others  of  the  staff.  The  efforts  of  Super- 
intendent John  Ball  also  came  in  for  individual  atten- 
tion. 

Col.  Ray  responded  for  the  company,  and  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  his  notes,  which  some  one  unkindly  re- 
ferred to  as  having  leaked  out  from  his  bag  during 
the  pai'ty  previously  mentioned,  succeeded  in  enter- 
taining the  diners  with  an  interesting  and  humorous 
speech.  Mr.  Ball  was  also  given  a  chance  to  speak 
for  himself,  which  he  did  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  party. 

About  the  time  for  adjournment  it  was  announced 
that  the  train  was  one  hour  late  and  this  time  was  spent 
in  telling  stories,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  all.  Mr. 
Carruthers  and  Col.  Ray  carried  off  the  honours,  and 
it  is  reported  that  several  new  stories  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  this  occasion.  Some  valuable  lessons  were 
taught  such  as  knowing  how  to  get  a  drink,  when  broke, 
although  in  some  localities  this  may  be  now  useless 
knowledge. 

Off  to  Ha!  Ha!  Bay. 

The  .story  hour  was  all  too  short  when  the  train  was 
announced  and  the  party  started  for  St.  Alphonse  and 
the  return  journay  to  St.  Lawrence  River  ports.  Price 
Bros,  had  made  all  the  arrangements  and  the  Section 
were  the  guests  of  these  delightful  hosts  from  the  time 
they  left  Chicoutimi  till  they  stepped  off  the  train  at 
St.  Alphonse. 

Nearby  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  this  inlet  from 
the  Saguenay  is  situated  the  fine  new  mill  of  the  Ha ! 
ITa!  Bay  Sulphite  Co.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  newest 


in  Canada  and  contains  a  number  of  novel  features. 
They  produce  a  high  grade  sulphite  pulp  and  its  en- 
tire product  is  exported.  The  visit  to  the  mill  was 
made  by  moonlight  with  the  aid  of  electricity  and  after 
the  inspection  the  company  entertained  the  Section  at 
a  mid-night  supper  at  the  hotel.  Some  of  the  party 
slept  at  the  hotel  until  the  boat  left  in  the  morning,  but 
others  went  on  board  when  the  steamer  arrived  about  2 
a.m.  The  management  of  the  mill  showed  every  atten- 
tion to  their  visitors  from  afar  and  the  stop  at  Ha ! 
Ha !  Bay  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  whole  party. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  scenery  and  some  interesting:  iDoints  on 
the  trip  from  Montreal  to  Chicoutimi  and  return  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Technical  Section,  in  connection 
with  the  summer  meeting,  1919.  There  is  possibly  one 
chance  in  Canada  for  a  more  extensive  trip  although 
hardly  a  more  enjoyable  one,  and  that  is  to  visit  the 
mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  British  Columbia.  That  is 
an  event  to  look  f oi'ward  to  and  to  hope  for,  and  such  a 
trip  would  be  one  of  the  finest  things  for  binding  to- 
gether all  the  East  and  the  West  of  our  industry  and 
would  give  many  members  of  this  section  a  broad  know- 
ledge of  the  wonderful  country  in  which  these  mills 
are  situated. 

While  the  number  attending  the  summer  meeting  this 
year  is  not  as  large  as  had  been  hoped  for,  yet  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
meetings  that  has  ever  been  arranged  so  far.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  attendants  and  some  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives : 

George  Carruthers,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto ;  John  Stadler,  R.  W.  Arveson,  Fred  Barnes,  and 

F.  F.  McHenry,  Belgo-Can.  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls;  E.  B.  Slack,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Hawkesbury;  J.  J.  Harpell,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.Q.;  Paul  E.  Buss,  formerly. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Milles  Roches,  Ont. ;  L.  S.  Tuck. 
Chas.  D.  Waters,  H.  Munro,  and  John  S.  Bates,  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami ;  Walter  J.  Ray,  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec;  A.  G.  Durgin,  and  L.  H. 
Shipman,  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  H.  J.  C.  Chapman,  R.  W.  Hovey  and 

G.  S.  Wilson,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. ;  Ross  Campbell,  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  W.  B.  Campbell,  Process  En- 
gineers, Montreal;  H.  0.  Keay,  Paul  G.  Woodward, 
and  J.  J.  Brennan,  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere, 
Que. ;  E.  P.  Cameron,  Forest  Product  Laboratory, 
Montreal;  C.  K.  Andrews,  Itasca  Paper  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn. 


NEWSPRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU  MEETS  IN 
MONTREAL. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau  will  be  held  in  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Montreal,  at 
10  a.m.,  August  12.  The  familiar  figure  of  the  late 
G.  H.  P.  Gould,  will  be  missed  this  year,  but  a  large 
attendance  is  expected.  An  address  will  be  given  at 
the  luncheon  by  B.  K.  Sandwell,  editor  of  the  "Fin- 
ancial Times"  on  "The  newsprint  industry  and  its 
relation  to  certain  economic  problems." 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  Bureau  to  take  the 
trip  up  the  Saguenaj^  to  the  Kenogami  mills  of  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  folloAving  the  trail  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion trip  last  week.  Several  members  are  to  be  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  on  this  enjoyable  outing. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Tearing  resistance  of  paper.  Sidney  D.  Wells 
paper.  E.  Arnould.  Paper,  24,  (1919),  No.  15,  page 
the  tearing  strength  of  different  samples  of  paper  was 
made  in  which  the  instrument  used  consisted  of  the 
Schopper  tensile  tester  slightly  modified  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  tearing 
test  furnishes  valuable  data  from  which  to  judge  the 
strength  of  a  paper.  While  the  Schopper  tensile  tester 
may  be  used  satisfactorily,  a  smaller,  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter instrument  for  the  purpose  should  be  devised. — 
R.  B.  Koe  in  C.  A. 

A-14,  K-7.  How  to  determine  the  composition  of 
paper.  .E.  Arnould.  Paper,  24,  (1919),  No.  13,  page 
62-64.  Second  paper  in  series,  taking  up  the  correction 
of  mistakes  in  the  beater  room.  See  abstract.  Pulp  & 
Paper,  17,  No.  25,  p.  584.— E.K.M. 

E-2.  Water  pollution  and  fish  life.  Victor  E.  Shel- 
ford.  J.,  Am.  Water  Works  Association,  5,  437-7 
(1918.)  Pollution  of  water  with  manufacturing  wastes 
and  sewage  not  only  decreases  our  fish  resources  but 
prevents  their  easy  recovery.  Investigation  as  to  the 
relative  toxicity  of  these  wastes  to  fish  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  the  nature  of  the  polluting  siibstances 
and  their  removal  is  urged.  D.  K.  French,  in  Chem. 
Abs. 

E-2.  Coating  wooden  r3ceptacles  with  waste  sulfite 
liquor  constituents.  G.  T.  Bloom,  TJ.  S.,  1,291,696,  Jan. 
14.  The  inner  surfaces  of  wooden  receptacles  are  coat- 
ed with  concentrated  waste  sulfite  liquor  or  siilfite 
pitch  of  a  specific  gravity  of  approximately  1.18,  which 
has  not  been  neutralized.  The  partly  dried  coating 
thus  formed  renders  the  vessels  .suitable  for  holding 
oils. — Chem.  Abs. 

E-2.  Alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquor.  Prof. 
Ralph  H.  McKee.  Paper,  24  (1919),  No.  15,  page  34- 
36.  Yeast  will  not  grow  in  the  raw  sulphite  liquor 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  was  due  to  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphites  being  yeast  poisons.  Yeast  organ- 
isms require  the  presence  of  oxygen  for  their  growth. 
This  is  furnished  by  blowing  air  through  liquor.  The 
yields  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  vary  between  0.55  and 
1.35  per  cent  calculated  from  the  volume  of  sulphite 
waste  liquor.  Cost  data  given  based  on  a  100  ton  plant. 
—E.K.M. 

E-2.  Alcohol  from  waste  sulfite  liquor.  Vernon  K. 
Krieble.  Paper,  23,  No.  23,  753-62  (1919.)  An  analysis 
of  12  representative  Canadian  sulfite  liquors  showed 
that  the  best  samples  contained  as  much  sugar  as 
European  liquors  and  should  yield  at  least  1%  by 
volume  of  ethyl  alcohol.  A  description  of  the  analytical 
methods  used  is  given.  The  liquors  examined  fall  into 
two  classes,  in  which  28  and  20%  respectively  of  the 
organic  matter  is  in  the  form  of  reducible  sugars.  The 
difference  is  not  due  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
spruce  or  balsam,  to  the  strength  of  the  cooking,  nor 
to  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  polysaccharides, 
but  to  the  destruction  of  sugar  in  the  cook.  The  ex- 
perimental results  further  showed  that:  (1)  the  amount 
of  sugar  does  not  reach  a  maximum;  (2)  most  of  the 
sugar  is  produced  before  the  end  of  the  7th  hour; 
(3)  the  temperature  after  the  7tli  hour  is  most  import- 


ant; the  yield  being  materially  reduced  if  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  145° ;  (4)  the  fermentable  sugars  are  the 
first  to  bo  destroyed. — R.  B.  Roe.  in  C.A. 

E-4.  Requirements  of  a  good  cooking  acid.  W.  E. 
Byron  Baker,  Paper,  23,  No.  23,  764-78.  A  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  the  cooking 
acid  used  in  the  preparation  of  sulfite  pulp.  Various 
sources  of  error  are  pointed  out,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  methods  of  standardization  of  the  vol- 
umetric solutions  used. — R.  B.  Roe  in  C.A. 

F-5,  K-4.   Making  cellulose  from  cotton  linters.  Jos- 
eph II.  Wallace.    Paper,  23,  No.  23,  634-42  (1919.) 
A  description  of  cotton  purification  at  the  Government 
explo.sive  plant,  Nitro,  W.  Va. — R.  B.  Roe  in  C.A. 

K-4.  Notes  on  the  cooking  of  rags.  C.  Negri,  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine,  17,  No.  28,  p  573  (1919.)  It  is  claim- 
ed that  soda  ash  removes  fats,  resins,  and  sizing  well 
but  has  only  a  feeble  action  on  colors.  Caustic  soda 
has  a  more  pronounced  action  on  colors.  Lime  forms 
insoluble  soaps  difficult  to  remove  from  the  fibre.  The 
use  of  lime  and  soda  ash  together  is  deprecated  as 
causing  calcium  carbonate  to  be  deposited  on  the  fibres. 
It  is  concluded  that  the  slight  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween using  lime  and  caustic  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  improved  product  obtained. — R.  C. 

K-4.  The  suitability  of  second  cotton  linters.  Otto 
Kress  and  Sydney  D.  Wells.  Paper  24,  (1919),  No.  15. 
Cotton  shavings  can  be  successfully  pulped  by  the  soda 
process  yielding  a  high  quality  of  pulp.  For  100  lbs.  of 
bone  dry  shavings  using  a  maximum  digester  pressure 
of  100  lbs.  and  using  12  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  the  opera- 
tion will  be  completed  in  a  total  digester  period  of  four 
hours.  The  yield  will  be  about  70  per  cent,  and  the 
bleach  consumption  to  bring  the  pulp  to  a  good  white 
color  will  not  exceed  4  per  cent  calculated  as  bleach- 
ing powder  with  35  per  cent  available  chlorine.  The 
pulp  loses  considerable  fibre  by  Avashing  with  the 
churn  washer  in  the  beater  so  that  the  yield  of  paper 
from  shavings  showed  a  final  figure  of  55  per  cent. 
Cotton  linters  will  require  9  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  at  a 
digester  pressure  of  100  lbs.  with  a  cooking  time  of  4 
hours  giving  a  yield  of  90  per  cent  of  bone  dry  pulp. 
The  washing  and  bleaching  losses,  etc.,  will  reduce  the 
yield  of  paper  to  70  per  cent  based  on  the  raw  linters. 
Hull  fibre  can  be  successfully  pulped  with  18  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda  with  the  steam  pressure  at  90  lbs.  from 
three  to  four  hours  giving  a  yield  of  from  68  to  75 
per  cent,  of  bone  dry  pulp.  The  pulp  can  be  bleached 
with  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  standard  bleaching 
powder  and  the  washing  and  bleaching  losses,  etc., 
are  .such  that  a  production  of  from  47  to  51  per  cent 
of  paper  may  be  obtained  based  on  the  original  raw 
fibre.  The  main  difficulty  experienced  in  all  the  pulp- 
ing trials  was  the  complete  removal  of  the  hull  frair- 
ments  by  digestion  without  injuring  the  fibre.  Th* 
chemical  consumed  during  the  pulping  of  shavings  and 
hull  fibre  is  mainly  required  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hull  fragments.  Some  of  the  fragments  might  be  re- 
moved by  passing  through  a  paper  duster.  From  ex- 
perimental data  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  wny  high 
grade  stock  cannot  be  produced  from  the  second  cut 
cotton  linters,  shavings  and  hull  fibre. — E.K.M. 
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R-9  British  regulations  as  to  the  importation  of 
paper.  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  17,  No.  27,  p.  531, 
(1919.)— R.  C. 


COMMITTEE  INVITES  CRITICISM. 

,  On  July  17  the  outlines  of  several  sections  of  the 
j  text-book  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  that  is  be- 
ing prepared  by  and  for  the  mills  of  North  America 
were  published  in  Paper  and  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine. Two  more  ai'e  published  this  week  and  a  prompt 
response  from  anyone  who  has  any  suggestions  or  in- 
formation will  be  appreciated. 

The  Coloring  of  Paper. 

1.  Pigments — 

General  characteristics.  Advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Brief  description  of  more  important  pigments 
such  as  chrome  yellow,  red  oxide,  etc. 

2.  Veg-etable  Dyes. 

General  description  of  vegetable  dyes  and  lakes  as 
prepared  from  them  and  used  during  the  war. 

3.  Aniline  Dyes. 

General  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  aniline  dyes.  Terminology.  Dilution. 
Adulteration  mixtures,  etc. 

4.  Classification  of  Aniline  Dyes. 
Classification  of  aniline  dyes  into  basic,  acid,  sub- 

stantine  and  pigments  giving  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  each  of  these  classes. 
5  General  Notes  on  Coloring. 

6.  Identification  of  Dyestuffs. 

I  The  identification  of  classes  and  individual  dyestuffs. 
Dye  testing  for  strength  and  shade.  Description  of 
laboratory  equipment  required.  Methods  of  making 
the  tests. 

7.  Matching-  of  Shades. 

8.  Description  of  the  individual  dyes  giving  their 
general  properties  and  application.  This  part  has  not 
as  yet  been  prepared  as  am  aAvaiting  information 
from  the  dye  manufacturers  as  to  the  trade  name  to 
be  adopted  by  the  different  concerns  for  the  iden- 
tification of  their  product.  For  example.  Cotton  Black 
E  Extra  as  sold  before  the  war  by  the  Badische  Com- 
pany is  now  sold  under  the  name  of  Pontamine  Black 
by  the  DuPont  Company  also  under  the  name  of  Erie 
Black  by  the  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company. 
The  same  dye  is  probably  being  put  on  the  market  by 
other  manufacturers  under  varioiis  trade  names.  All 
the  products,  however,  correspond  in  quality  and  meth- 

I     od  of  application  to  the  old  pre-war  cotton  black.  A 
I     list  of  the  more  important  American  dyes  under  their 
special  trade  names  should  be  included  in  this  chapter. 

I  PAPER  FINISHING  OPERATIONS. 

Finishing  of  Machine  Dried  Paper. 

Purpose  of  Finishing:  Cutting  and  rewinding  (re- 
reeling)  ;  purpose. 

General  description  of  machines :  Cutters ;  cutter 
and  slitters. 

Ojioration:  Mounting  reels;  No.  of  reels;  adjoining 
tlie  cut;  trimming;  catching  the  paper;  ordinary 
way;  automatic  layboy;  mechanical;  hydraulic. 

Macliiue  efficiency:  Labor;  speeds  (separate  con- 
trol) :  life  of  knives;  No.  of  sheets;  broke;  drive; 
power  consumption;  special  cutting  machined; 
angle  cutters;  duplex. 

Safety. 


Super  Calenders. 

Purpose:  General  description;  types  of  rolls;  opera- 
tion; drive ;  threading  in  speed;  operating  speed; 
electric  and  shaft  drive ;  feeding ;  starting  and 
stopping. 

Pressure. 

Moisture  of  paper. 
Temperature  of  rolls. 

Machine  Efficiency  :  Effect  of  dirt ;  grinding  of  rolls  ; 

speeds;  power  consumption;  care  of  rolls;  labor; 

broke. 
Safety  devices. 
Plating. 

Purpose  :  Different  finishes ;  general  description  of 
plating  operations ;  making  up  of  forms ;  plating 
machine ;  operation  of  machine ;  pressure ;  times 
through;  construction  of  forms;  drive;  lalDor. 

Machine  Efficiency :  Broke ;  static  charge ;  effect  of 
moisture  on  finish;  life  of  linen;  preparation  of 
linens  ;  preparation  of  zincs  ;  power  consumption  ; 
feeding  and  moving  paper  from  plater  girls. 

Special  Finishes:  Cardboard;  burlap;  paper  finish; 
lawn  and  linen ;  plate  glossing. 

Mechanical  Plating  Machines:  Embossing;  oscillat- 
ing machines ;  belt  machines. 

Safety. 

Trimming:  Purpose;  general  description  of  machine: 
imdercuts ;  overcuts ;  operation  ;  drive  ;  life  of 
knives;  life  of  sticks;  No.  of  cutf^;  production; 
power. 

Safety. 

Sorting  and  Overlooking  :  Purpose  ;  dirt ;  wrinkles ; 
tears ;  holes ;  operation ;  supply  of  paper ;  pro- 
duction. 

Counting  :  General  description ;  operating ;  produc- 
tion ;  counting  with  sorting. 

Sealing,  labelling  and  packing. 
-  Loft  Dried  Papers :  Differences  between  loft  dried 
and  machine  dried;  strength;  finish;  surf  ac6 ;  fur- 
nish; preparation  of  loft  dried  paper  for  finishing 
operation ;  conditioning  ;  curl ;  moisture  ;  heating. 

Description  of  Ovens;  Description  of  operation; 
temperatui'e  ;  time  ;  effect  on  dye  ;  production. 

Sheet  Calenders  and  Breakers;  Purpose;  bonds  and 
ledgers. 

Description  of  Machines;  No.  of  rolls;  matei'ial  of 

rolls;  pressure. 
Operation  :  Feed  ;  temperature  ;  speed  ;  drive  ;  damp- 

ener ;  labor ;  production  ;  broke  ;  suppl.y  of  paper ; 

effect  on  strength ;  power. 
Safety. 

Special  Machines. 
Friction  Glazing  Calender. 

Pasting :  Purpose :  The  pasting  machine ;  web  and 
sheet ;  operation  ;  paste  preparation  ;  operation  of 
pasting  two  or  more  sheets;  pressing;  hanging; 
labor;  broke;  production.  '  ■  " 

Ruling:  The  ruling  machine  (disk  and  pen)  ;  labor; 
production.  . 

Folding:  The  folding  machine. 

Transportation :  Finishing  room  layout ;  storage  be- 
tween operation ;  transportation  by  truck ;  hand  ; 
electric ;  platform  trucks ;  chain  conveyors ;  belt 
conveyors;  gravity  conveyor;  floor;  labor;  broke. 

Atmospheric  conditions :  Light ;  heat ;  humidity 
control. 

Control  of  product:  Testing;  sampling. 
Store  House :  Condition ;  manner  of  keeping  stores. 
Routing  for  Finishing  Operations:  Purpose;  stand- 
ardization of  process  ;  speeds  of  machine. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


A  newsprint  shortage,  and  conditions  approximating 
those  of  1916,  if  not  worse,  are  declared  to  be  imminent 
unless  newspapers  of  the  United  States  take  immediate 
and  drastic  steps  to  economize  in  the  use  of  their  paper. 
This  warning  is  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
"Editor  and  Publisher"  and  is  based  upon  opinions 
expressed  by  newsprint  and  publishing  authorities  and 
upon  reports  on  production,  consumption  and  supply 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  "The  pre- 
dicament next  time,"  says  the  "Editor  and  Publisher," 
"threatens  to  be  one  of  supply  and  not  of  price — from 
which  money  can  buy  no  relief  for  the  unfortunate." 
it  appears  that  more  newsprint  paper  is  being  used  at 
the  present  time  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before 
in  history,  while  i)roduction  has  increased  less  than  six 
j.er  cent.  This  margin  is  far  more  than  wiped  out  by 
vast  exports  to  Australia  and  eastward  to  Europe  of 
paper  than  last  year,  because  of  the  war,  was  available 
for  domestic  use. 

In  the  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  act,  wood  pulp  and  flour  are 
products  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  proposed  re- 
peal measure.  Representative  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
who  filed  the  report  from  the  House  with  the  committee 
favorijig  the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Act,  explained 
that  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting  wood-pulp  and 
wheat  which  are  actually  in  operation,  were  re-enacted 
in  the  Underwood  tariff  law,  and  hence  are  not  affected 
by  the  repeal  bill.  The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  take  off 
the  statute  books  the  measure  which  never  was  opera- 
tive, because  of  the  failure  of  Canada  to  enact  similar 
legislation. 

That  manufacturers  of  paper  yarns  in  Germany  do 
not  intend  to  abandon  the  production  of  these  materials 
but  intend  to  offer  them  for  export  as  well  as  for  do- 
mestic trade  is  indicated  by  information  received  in 
Washington.  Some  of  the  best  known  German  firms 
have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  by  a  new 
process  known  as  "Zellulon,"  with  cellulose  as  a  raw 
material.  It  is  said'that  Zellulon  yarn  will  be  a  serious 
competitor  of  jute,  hemp,  flax  and  other  similar  fibres. 

A  loan  of  $1,500,000  in  7  per  cent  gold  bonds  ma- 
turing in  ten  years  was  floated  recently  by  the  Ameri- 
can Strawboard  Company.  Through  this  loan  the  com- 
pany has  obtained  needed  working  capital  which  will 
enable  it  to  carry  on  much  more  extensive  operations. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
pulp  mill  jn'ojected  by  the  National  Piilp  Corporation 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Westfield  River,  Westfield, 
Mass.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  mill  with  a  cap- 
acity of  producing  100  tons  of  pulp  daily.  When  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  used  mainly  for  the  operation  of  the 
corporation 's  process  of  reclaiming  waste  paper. 

Owners  of  timber  lands  and  particularly  paper 
manufacturers  with  extensive  pulpwood  tracts  in  Nor- 
thern New  York  are  more  or  less  disturbed  over  a 
scheme  of  taxation  on  such  jiroperty  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government.  A  plan  to  value  all  forest  and  tim- 
ber lands  as  of  March  1,  191:?,  does  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval. A  vohiminous  questionnaire  bearing  on  the 
matter  has  been  sent  by  the  Internal  Revejiue  office  to 
leading  foivstry  and  paper  manufacturing  men,  and 


with  it  has  gone  an  announcement  that  the  country  is 
to  be  divided  into  districts  and  that  committees  of  the 
lumbermen  are  invited  to  meet  representatives  of  the 
department  for  a  discussion.  Although  few  owners 
are  as  yet  aware  of  just  what  the  proposed  sy.stera  in- 
volves, they  arc  alive  to  the  .situation  and  are  x)reparing 
to  follow  it  up  actively. 

A  statistical  table  compiled  by  Jason  Rogers,  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York  Globe  shows  that  the  newspa- 
pers of  New  York  City,  including  Brooklyn,  have  grown 
to  the  extent  of  about  50,000  columns  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1919  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1918.  The  total  number  of  columns,  reading  and 
advertising,  run  the  first  half  of  1918  was  447,732. 


EXPRESS   RATES   HIGHER— OCEAN  FREIGHTS 
UNCHANGED. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Ruickbie,  of  tlif  Freight  Rates  Department 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  sends 
the  following  communication  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine : 

The  following  Canadian  Pacific  sailing  list,  dated 
August  1st,  giving  particulars  of  steamer  sailing  from 
Montreal.  No  change  has  occurred  in  the  freight 
rates  available  during  the  last  week,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  prospects  of  a  reduction  in  the  near 
future.  I  now  understand  that  all  bookings  on  boats 
belonging  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  are 
being  arranged  through  D.  C.  Dimcan  &  Co.,  Coristine 
Building,  Montreal.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to 
such  of  their  boats  as  are  being  loaded  at  Canadian 
ports. 

The  Railway  Commission  has  rendered  judgment  in 
the  application  of  the  Express  Companies  of  Canada 
for  an  increase  in  express  rates.  The  judgment,  which 
is  a  lengthy  one,  allows  increases  in  express  rates 
on  ordinary  merchandise  approximating  40%  in  East- 
ern Canada.  Special  commodity  rates  heretofore  ap- 
plicable on  books,  periodicals,  commodity  rates  here- 
tofore applicable  on  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  by  express, 
will  be  cancelled,  and  in  future  such  shipments  will 
have  to  pay  the  regular  merchandise  rates. 


It  is  a  very  common  annoyance  for  belts  to  run  off 
from  one  side  of  the  pulley.  This  is  usually  caused 
by:  (1)  One  or  both  of  the  pulleys  being  more  or  less 
conical  w^hen  the  belt  runs  to  the  high  side.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  is  to  cut  down  and  true  up  the  face 
of  the  pulley.  (2)  Frequently  the  shafting  is  out  of 
true,  or  not  parallel  and  in  line.  In  this  case  the  belts 
run  off  at  the  side  where  the  shafting  makes  the  near- 
est approach  together.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  set 
out  the  hangers  or  journals  at  one  end,  or  set  them 
in  at  the  other  till  they  are  parallel.  This  may  he 
ascertained  by  placing  sharp  tacks  or  pins  in  a  long 
strip  of  light  wood,  fitting  them  into  the  centres  of 
the  shafts  at  both  ends,  and  observing  how  much  they 
differ. 


Are  we  giving  our  best  efforts  to  the  country,  or  do 
wo  think  that  because  the  war  is  over  we  can  take  life 
easy?    Prosperity  is  up  to  us.    Keep  the  wheels  turn- 
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The  Toronto  Carton  Club  held  a  very  successful 
luncheon  recently  at  the  Golf  Club  in  Gait  where  the 
members  were  the  guests  of  the  Gait  Paper  Box  Co., 
and  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  outing  was  en- 
joyed. There  were  some  seventeen  present  from  To- 
ronto and  Gait,  as  well  as  representatives  from  Lon- 
don, Kitchener  and  Stratford.  The  next  luncheon  of 
the  Toronto  Carton  Club  to  be  held  outside  of  the  city 
will  take  place  in  London  on  Tuesday,  September  9th. 
The  event  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

There  has  been  issued,  in  neat  booklet  form,  copies  of 
the  Trade  Ciistoms,  book  and  litho  papers  and  also 
Trade  Customs  writing  papers.  The  editions,  which 
are  published  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associ- 
ation, have  been  brought  up-to-date.  Being  printed 
separately,  instead  of  together  as  formerly  the  conve]i- 
ience  of  the  new  arrangement  is  much  appreciated.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  in  the  future  to  have  the  book- 
lets uniform. 

N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  reports  that  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  are  in  excellent  shape.  Recently  Mr.  Mar- 
tin had  a  call  from  a  large  English  buyer  of  paper  who 
reported  that  he  had  interviewed  many  manufactur- 
ers of  paper  in  Ontario  to  make  purchases  for  Old 
Country  shipment,  but  was  not  able  to  place  any  orders 
for  immediate  delivery.  The  plants  were  all  too  busy 
to  accept  foreign  consignments,  w^hich  speaks  well  for 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  trade. 

J.  M.  Finlay,  secretary-treasurer  of  Ritchie  and  Ram- 
say, coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  is  spending 
his  holidays  at  Endiang,  Muskoka  Lakes.. 

F.  L.  Rateliff,  President  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  and  wife,  have  returned  after  spending  an  en- 
joyable vacation  at  the  Royal  Muskoka  Hotel,  Muskoka. 

Among  the  callers  on  the  trade  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  were  W.  B.  Frederick,  of  Rochester,  re- 
presenting the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Pa.,  and  A.  L.  Herts  of  the  Liberty  Paper  Co.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  gummed  sealing  tapes  and  tape 
moisteners. 

Arthur  Hobson,  who  was  for  some  five  years,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  previoiis 
to  enlisting  as  a  gunner  for  overseas  service  with  the 
22nd  Battery  Canadian  Field  Artillery,  is  once  more 
in  the  paper  game.  He  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  as  a  member  of  the  selling 
force. 

Albert  V.  S.  Pulling,  B.Sc.  in  Forestry  of  New  York 
State  College,  who  has  been  engaged  in  practical  for- 
estry work  in  New  Hampshire,  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  Forestry  School  of  the  University  at  Frederic- 
ton,  X.B..  and  comes  highlv  endorsed  for  the  new  post. 

R.  F.  Jennings  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  family,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Pleasant  Point,  Ont. 

James  Whalen.  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Whalen  Pulp 
"nd  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  recently  arrived  in  that  city 
from  the  East,  find  left  on  nn  ins))oction  of  tlie  com- 


pany's plant  at  Mill  Creek.  Mr.  Whalen,  who  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  pulp  business  on  the  Coast  and  the  foun- 
der of  the  company  which  bears  his  name,  retained  the 
office  of  Chairman  under  the  reorganization  recently 
effected  by  which  Sir  George  Bury  became  President 
and  Chief  Executnve  of  the  concern. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  eonstnxction  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Vegetable  Parchment  Paper 
Co.,  in  Merritton.  The  brick  work  is  now  going  ahead 
rapidly  and  the  new  industry,  for  which  the  machinery 
has  been  ordered,  will  be  in  running  order  this  fall. 

The  plant  of  the  Cape  Breton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at 
St. Ann's,  Victoria  County,  is  very  busy  at  the  present 
time  and  about  three  hundred  men  are  employed.  The 
company  is  looking  for  additional  help.  A  large  new 
barking  drum  is  being  installed.  Gangs  of  men  are  at 
work  taking'  out  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood  and  mak- 
ing roads  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
motor  trucks,  which  will  deliver  the  product  to  the 
]iulp  mill.  Shipments  of  pulp  have  been  made  by 
steamer  to  several  points  in  the  LTnited  States  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  directors  to  erect  eventually  a 
paper  mill,  which  will  convert  the  raw  material  into 
the  finished  product. 

Work  will  start  shortly  on  the  new  pulp  and  paper 
mill  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about 
two  hundred  tons  daily.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction work  has  been  awarded  to  Morrow  and 
Beatty,  Limited  of  Peterborough. 

The  plant  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies  at  Thor- 
old,  will  shortly  be  enlarged  and  a;bout  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  expended  on  extensions,  which  will 
practically  double  the  output  of  the  firm. 

The  Ijaurentide  Co.,  in  accordance  with  their  policy 
of  providing  srood  housing  accommodations  for  all  em- 
ployees, are  erectinar  three  houses  at  lop'Q'ing  headquar- 
ters at  La  Tucine.  One.  The  houses  will  contain  eight 
rooms  each,  one  heino-  for  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  the  other  two  for  member  of  his  staff. 

A  charter  has  been  ."Tanted  to  St.  Omer  Lumber, 
Limited.  Mnth  Tipadnuarters  in  Quebec  city  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  i1>70.0nO  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  lum- 
ber, pulp  w^nd  and  wonri  products,  and  af^quire  timber 
limits  and  licenses.  Alfred  P.  Boisseau  is  one  of  the 
promoters. 

A  Provincial  Charter  has  been  p-ranted  the  Sucker 
Creek  Timber  Slide  Co..  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000 
and  headnuart'^rs  in  Port  Arthur.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  construct  slides  pi^rs,  booms  and  other 
works  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  tim- 
ber now  in  Sucker  Creek  in  the  unsui-vcyed  area  lying 
immediately  Avpst  of  the  township  nf  Hele  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Thunder  Bay.  from  a  i^oint  where  the  Creek 
'enters  the  Black  Sturgeon  Rivpr  to  Sucker  Lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  17V^  miles,  and  also  the  co'istruction  of  a  dam 
at  Sucker  Creek  and  a  dam  opposite  the  property  of 
the  Port  Arthur  Pnlj)  &  Paiier  Co.,  at  a  point  11  miles 
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lip  the.  Creek  and  from  the,  ciitraiK^o  tli rough  into  the 
Hlack  Sturgeon  River,  with  all  tlie  powers  authorized 
by  the  Timber  Slide  Companies'  Aet. 

Premier  Paper  Products,  Limited,  Saruia,  have  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  made 
from  any  material  including  manufactures  of  pulp, 
straw  board  and  other  similar  products;  also  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  lumber,  boxes,  barrels,  and  all  othei' 
articles  manufactured  from  wood.    Capital  $50,000. 

North  American  Fiscal  Corp.,  Limited,  Toronto,  have 
recently  been  incorporated.  Among  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  this  company  are  to  acquire  timber  limits  or 
licenses  and  to  marnifacture  and  deal  in  lumber,  logs, 
l)nlpwood,  or  any  article  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  wood;  also  to  constr'uct,  repair  or  acquire  vessels, 
boats,  tugs,  etc.    Capital  $.50,000. 

The  Motion  Picture  Bureau  of  Ontario  has  released 
through  Regal  Films,  Limited,  three  copies  of  "The 
Story  of  Pfiper,"  featuring  the  manufacturing  of 
newsprint  fi'oin  the  fort-sts  of  Northern  Ontario. 

A  large  number  of  paper  firms  are  still  feeling  the 
handicap  of  the  teamsters  strike  in  Toronto.  AVhile 
quite  a  few  jobbers  have  their  own  facilities  in  unload- 
ing cars,  others  have  to  depend  on  outside  sources, 
which  are  not  always  available. 

In  the  Abitibi,  P.Q.,  region  there  are  now  fifty  saw 
mills  completed  and  another  four  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. At  La  Reine,  six  mills  are  completed ;  Du- 
puy,  3 ;  La  Sarre,  6 ;  Macanic,  6 ;  Authier,  2 ;  Privat,  4 ; 
Launay,  1 ;  Trecesson,  2 ; ;  Daquier,  1 ;  Figuery,  1 ;  La 
Motte,  1;  Amos,  5;  Landrienne,  2;  Barrante,  2;  Cour- 
ville,  1;  Seinieterre,  2;  Doueet,  2.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  next  sesason  60,000,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
l)roduced  in  this  region.  The  Quebec  Government  has 
spent  large  sums  in  developing  the  district. 

Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester  for  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, is  at  present  at  his  cottage  at  Meaeh  Lake,  re- 
cuperating from  his  recent  operation.  He  is  getting 
along  very  well,  but  does  not  excepect  to  be  back  in 
the  office  for  at  least  another  month. 

The  Canadian  Barking  Dn;m  Co.  are  installing  an- 
other American  barking  drum  for  the  Port  Arthur 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  Fibre  Making  Processes  ai-e 
installing  two  for  the  new  sulphite  mill  of  the  Flam- 
beau Paper  Co. 


GOOD  REASONS  FOR  DECREASED  EXPORTS. 

(y'anadiari  cxitorts  of  paper,  pnlp  and  pulpwood  for 
April,  1910,  the.  first  month  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
reached  a  total  value  of  $5,598,128,  as  compared  with 
$6,323,635  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1918,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  $725,507.  Paper  exports  alone  made 
a  gain  of  $473,186.  The  new  classification  adopted  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  the 
month's  exports  of  newsprint,  the  leading  paper  staple, 
amounted  to  920,592  cwt.,  valued  at  .$3,160,318,  com- 
[)ared  with  954,375  cwt.,  valued  at  $2,790,158,  in  April, 
1918,  indicating  a  smaller  quantity  exported  this  year, 
but  at  a  higher  price. 

Exports  of  both  chemical  and  mechanical  wood- 
pulp  fell  off  this  year  as  compared  with  last,  the 
former  by  $926,508' and  the  latter  by  $266,230.  Ex- 
ports of  pulpwood  also  fell  off  by  $5,955.  The  details 
are  as  follow^s: 

Increase  or 

Month  of  April.  1918.  1919.  decrease. 

Paper  .$3,157,052    $3,630,238  +.$473,186 

Woodpulp  chem.  .  .  2.047,498  1,120.090  —  926..50P 
Woodpulp  mech.  ..     483,941        217,711    —  266.230 


PREPARING  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXHIBIT. 

An  exhibit  of  unusual  interest  is  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stokes  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
of  Canada  for  the  Toronto  National  Exhibition,  which 
opens  in  Toronto  in  August.  The  display  is  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  unique  of  its  kind  ever  assembled.  "While 
it  is  not  possible  to  divulge  the  details  of  the  exhibits 
in  preparation,  it  is  learned  that  they  will  include  the 
various  processes  of  making  pulp  and  paper,  as  well  as 
the  by-products  of  the  industry.  Tt  is  hoped  that  all 
the  pidp  and  paper  mills  will  lend  what  aid  they  can 
in  supplying  any  of  the  needs  for  such  exhibits  and 
that  the}^  will  get  into  immediate  touch  with  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories  if  they  have  anything  that 
might  be  added  to  the  display  exhibits  now  under  wa.\'. 


Bronze  beater-knives  are  not  uneconomical  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  price,  for  in  contradistinction  to 
steel  knives,  they  still  possess  a  considerable  value  for 
old  metal  after  being  worn  out.  In  addition,  bronze 
knives  prevent  white  pulp  becoming  grey. 


Pulpwood 


$5,688,491  $4,968,939  — $719.-5.52 
.     635.144        629.189    —  5.95.T 


$6,323,635  $5,598,128  — $725..507 
Two  explanations  are  forthcoming  as  to  the  decrease 
in  pulp  exports.  The  first  is  that  the  American  de- 
mand fell  off  in  November  as  soon  as  the  war  stopped, 
a  number  of  the  board  mills  closing  down  and  some 
of  the  American  pulp  mills  previously  diverted  to  war 
manufactures  resuming  their  output  of  pulp.  The 
decline  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  pulp  from  these 
causes  reached  its  climax  in  April  and  since  that  month 
the  tendencv  has  been  reversed  and  exporters  now  re- 
port the  demand  equal  to  this  period  of  a  vear  aeo. 

The  other  explanation  given  is  that  some  lar?e 
American  producers  found  themselves  over-stock»d  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  and  marketed  +hoir 
nroduct  at  the  1918  nrice.  to  the  disadvantaf"  of  th'^ 
mills  sellino-  at  the  hisrher  prices  nrevailin?  this  vear 
The  decrease  in  the  export  of  groundwood  i!;  re- 
"■arded  as  without  sicnificance.  the  American  dpinand 
fluctuating  v  ith  varying  conditions,  such,  for  instanc. 
as  the  water  supply  at  the  American  mills.  Avhii^h  wa^ 
favorable  to  home  production  in  Anril. 

The  exports  of  paner  in  April.  1919  were  dn-idp''' 
qs  follows:  Fnited  Kingdom.  $121,317:  thn  FnitP'l 
States.  $2,974.0-18  •  other  countries.  *.534.873.  Evnort^ 
to  the  United  Kinsrdom  show  a  slieht  fallinor  off  a« 
compared  with  Anril.  1918.  the  other  elassifieation^ 
showinsr  an  increase.  Next  to  the  countries  namer' 
\ustralia  was  Canada's  best  customer  for  nnner,  e\ 
norts  to  that  country  reaching  a  value  of  *330 -188  fnr 
the  month.  New  Zealand  coraino:  second  with  *53  9^' 
Our  chief  puln  exports  went  to  the  Fnited  Stamps 
Great  Britain.  Japan,  and  New  Zealand  in  the  or(\c' 
'-amed.  The  Fnited  Kingdom  imported  from  Canadn 
■^-1509  cwt.  of  jrroundwood.  valued  at  $36  233  dnnii'^ 
tl.o  month.    Later  returns  will  show  a  sreat  inerea.<!'V 


FAIRY  STORIES  AND  PAPTIR  MAKERS 

.Xsnes  fao'ed  S.  a  papermaker's  dauThter'i  :  "'Mother, 
dear,  is  it  true  that  all  fairy  stories  begin  with  'Oner 
nnon  a  time'?" 

Mother:  "No.  Agnes,  some  fairv  stories  begin,  'We 
are  busv  at  the  mill  to-night'."— Selected. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  August  4. — All  paper  plants  continue  busy 
and  prices  in  every  line  are  very  stiff.  A  good  indica- 
tion of  the  activity  of  the  trade  is  that  nearly  all  the 
jobbers  report  business  has,  since  the  first  of  the  year 
been  running  considerably  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  While  orders  in  the  main  are  not  so 
large  they  are  more  numerous  and  deliveries  are  re- 
ported to'  be  fair.  Stocks  on  the  whole  are  not  heavy. 
Coated  paper  plants  are  very  busy  and  if  the  present 
rush  keeps  up,  some  of  them  may  have  to  turn  down  or- 
ders. The  recent  raise  of  half  a  cent  has  not  had  an  ap- 
))reciable  effect  in  lessening  the  bookings,  and  one  cause 
of  the  advance  was  the  shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and 
other  overhead  expenses. 

Just  now  in  many  lines  of  paper  there  is  an  abnormal 
demand  with  production  not  equal  to  the  calls  made 
upon  the  mills.  However,  conditions  will  properly  ad- 
just themselves  in  time.  Domestic  requirements  will  all 
be  taken  care  of  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Book  and 
writing  mills .  are  rushed  and  the  scarcity  of  newsprint 
is  not  being  relieved  to  any  extent. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  one  to  tw6  cents  on  all 
parchmentine  and  glassine  papers.  Everything  betok- 
ens considerable  increase  in  other  lines  during  the  fall 
and  no  longer  are  representatives  of  American  mills  to 
Canada  looking  for  business  at  cut  rates.  They  have 
plenty  to  attend  to  at  home.  The  labor  situation  is  im- 
proving and  there  will  be  more  pulpwood  taken  out  this 
fall  than  there  has  for  some  years  fast,  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  One  concern,  which 
was  recently  formed  in  Quebec  to  deal  extensively  in 
pulp  wood,  will  take  out  several  thousand  cords  of  peel- 
ed wood,  and  the  price,  f.o.b.  cars,  is  fourteen  dollars, 
for  peeled  spruce. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  shows  that  there  was  considerably 
less  than  half  the  volume  of  pulpwood  shipped  in  May 
that  there  was  during  the  previous  month,  amounting 
to  5,57.3  vords  or  a  decrease  of  55.3  from  April.  In 
wood  pulp  there  was  shipped  in  May  by  this  road  579 


tons  or  some  187  less  than  in  April  last,  but  paper  ship- 
ments reveal  an  increase  of  865  tons,  being  6,856  in 
May  or  a  gain  of  14.4  per  cent. 

The  twine  situation,  which  eased  off  shortly  after  the 
armistice  is  growing  stronger  all  the  while  and  during 
the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  an  advance  of  about 
five  cents  per  pound  on  finished  and  unfinished  cotton 
twines,  which  are  now  very  high  in  price  with  deliver- 
ies to  jobbers  away  in  arrears.  Jute  twines  have  also 
been  advanced  to  the  dealers  by  about  five  cents  a 
pound,  but  deliveries  in  this  line  are  better.  All  kinds 
of  board  are  in  brisk  demand  and  an  increase  in  price 
is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

In  regard  to  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market,  waste 
paper  is  active  in  every  department.  News  is  not  so 
strong  but  mixed  papers  and  white  cuttings  are  boom- 
ing and  all  grades  of  manilla  are  in  excellent  demand. 
There  is  a  big  call  for  white  blanks  and  ledgers  and 
prices  have  increased  all  along  the  line.  The  requisi- 
tions for  new  cotton  rags  continues  brisk,  particularly 
for  white  shirt  cuttings  and  white  hosiery  cuttings. 
Roofing  rags  are  still  high  although  the  inquiries  from 
the  mills  are  not  quie  so  frequent  as  a  few  days  ago.  , 

In  calling  upon  the  government  to  protect  the  timber 
wealth  of  the  country  and  particularly  the  pulp  wood 
supplies,  a  Port  Arthiir  paper  says  that  the  war  reveal- 
ed the  really  desnarate  condition  in  which  many  of 
the  mills  in  the  United  States  found  themselves,  and 
that  the  wood  from  Canada  is  keeping  them  alive  to- 
day. The  North  holds  the  situation  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hand  and  the  question  for  the  government  to  decide  is, 
whether  it  is  better  to  take  all  there  is  in  the  trade  or  be 
the  simpler  hewer  of  wood.  The  article  goes  on  to 
state:  "The  question  must  be  settled  and  settled  in  tlie 
true  interests  of  the  North  country,  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  province  as  a  whole.  The  answer  must 
not  be  left  until  the  forests  are  depleted  as  was  the 
case  with  the  white  pine,  but  must  be  answered  now 
when  there  is  yet  time  to  establish  the  paper  business  on 
the  basis  which  our  resources  warrant.  Surely  we  mav 
look  for  assistance  in  this  matter  from  eastern  papers." 
The  same  matter  was  recently  called  attention  to  by 
J.  A.  Bothwell,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

8311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  8312  murray  hill,      NEW  YORK 

o31 3 


Write  us  when  you  1      ^  ^  F*  1   Bleached  Un- 

have  any  surplus  |  ^^^^rk   l^'eached.  We  are 

ket. 


(i(i2 

Paper  Associiitioii,  wlio  states  that  for  every  one  and  a 
half  cords  made  into  paper  in  Canada  one  cord  is  ship- 
I)ed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  moral  is  that  the  Do- 
minion must  continue  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  and  to  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  our  heritage  must  apply  them  more  intensely. 

This  is  one  of  the  bif?  questions  which  will  figure 
sooner  or  later  in  Canadian  natioiud  development  and 
the  fear  is  that  if  any  drastic  action  is  takeu  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  wood  from  freehold  lands, 
Uncle  Sam  may  retaliate  by  placing  a  l)an  on  anthra- 
cite coal  or  adopt  other  reprisals.  The  paper  interests 
in  Canada  are  coming  to  the  front,  but  not  as  rap'dly 
aiul  to  the  same  extent  as  nuuiy  would  like  to  see.  Tiie 
subject  is  one  worthy  of  every  serious  consideration  and 


discussion. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.P..  Mill. 

(Jroundvvood  pulj)  $28.00  to  $:J0.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  ;i^6r).00  to  $70.00 

Sulphite,  easv  bleacliing  $8r).00  to  $87.00 

Sulphite  lilcachcd  $110.00  to  $lir).00 

Sulphate  $S().00  to  $8r),00 

Hag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $4.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $3.50 

White  Blanks  $1.25 

Heavy  Ledger  Stoc^  $2.25 

No.  1  nuigazine  $1.80 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.25 

No.  1  manilas  $1.90 

No.  1  print  manila  85c 

Folded  news  70c 

Over  issue,  news  85c 

Kraft  $2.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papc:;;  60c 

No.  1  shirt,  cuttings  I2V2 — 13c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttinj's  11— llVa*' 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  9c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  9c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  9^/2^ 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  13c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  9i/^c 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  9c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  9c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1  4y2C 

Flock  and  satinettes  $2.90 

Tailor  rags  $3.00 


PAPER  PRODUCTION  MORE  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 

Newsprint  paper  j^roduction  in  Canada  for  June 
shows  an  advance  over  June  of  last  year  amounting  to 
17,745  tons  or  over  5  per  cent.  Consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production  and  all  the  mills  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  report  unusually  heavy  demands. 

While  the  price  of  newsprint  supplied  to  Canadian 
consumers  is  still  under  Government  control,  and  will 
be  until  peace  is  formally  declared,  and  while 
the  judgment  of  the  Paper  Control  Trilninal,  which 
is  now  expected  any  day,  may  revise  the  price  down- 
ward so  far  as  it  applies  to  paper  sold  from  July  1st 
to  December  1st  of  last  year,  it  will  have  but  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  general  situation,  since  the  demand  now 
exceeds  the  supply  and  wise  paper-buyers,  with  an  eye 
to  the  future  when  government  regulations  are  with- 
drawn, are  placing  their  orders  for  long  periods  in  ad- 
vance, irrespective  of  what  the  decision  of  the  Tributuil 
may  be  or  as  to  how  it  may  affect  prices  for  the  r(>- 
mainder  of  the  period  during  which  government  con- 
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trol  will  prevail.  It  will  be  recalled  that  several  of  the 
more  far-sighted  publishers,  particularly  some  of  those 
in  Mojitreal,  took  this  course  early  in  the  original  pro- 
ceedings. When  the  official  i)rice  of  newsprint  in  Can- 
ada was  $57  a  ton,  these  publishers  made  long  contracts 
for  supplies  at  $60  and  when  the  price  rose  to  $69,  as 
it  did  shortly  aftervvard,  they  enjoyed  an  advantage  of 
$9  a  ton  over  their  more  short-sighted  competitors. 

But  whatever  way  the  situation  is  looked  at  the  in- 
dications all  point  to  a  higher  price  for  paper  as  well 
as  increased  consumption  which  will  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  output,  says  Financial  Times. 

Paper  consumption  during  June  was  the  greatest  for 
that  month  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian  industry. 
Statistics  just  issued  by  the  News  Print  Service  bureau 
of  New  York,  show  that  the  average  daily  production 
of  newsprint  for  June  amounted  to  99.5  per  cent  of  the 
average  daily  output  during  the  three  months  of  great- 
e.st  production  in  1918. 

The  thirty-nine  companies  reportintr  to  the  bureau 
produced  150,938  tons  and  shipped  151,741  tons  dur- 
ing the  month. 

Production  by  United  States  mills  durinsr  the  fir>,t 
six  months  of  1919  was  32,145  tons,  6  per  cent  greater 
than  during  the  same  months  in  1918.  Canadian  mills 
produced  5  per  cent  more,  or  17,745  tons,  than  in  1918. 

The  United  States  mills  shipped  1,175  tons  less  and 
the  Canadian  mills  12,063  tons  more  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Stocks  during  June  decreased  930  tons  at  United 
States  mill  points  and  increased  1,454  tons  at  Canadian 
mills  makiiig  total  stocks  525  tons  more  on  June  30, 
1919,  than  on  May  31.  The  total  of  35,424  tons  on 
hand  at  all  mills  o'^  June  30  amounted  to  about  six 
days'  production.  The  Canadian  aecumriations  have 
since  been  depleted  by  overseas  exports. 

Statistics  for  June  and  the  first  six  months  follow 
United  States  Mills. 

Total 

Production  Shipments  Stocks  on 


During 

Durino: 

Hand  at 

Month. 

Month. 

all  Points. 

fin  tons)  : 

1919  January  . . 

98,555 

95,936 

23,450 

February . 

.  .    .  .  88,793 

84,041 

28,403 

March..  .. 

93,868 

88,556 

29,587 

April  .  .  .  . 

94,287 

90,435 

33,512 

May  .  .   . . 

83,265 

92,576 

24,219 

June  .  .   .  . 

91,381 

93,406 

23,289 

Six  months 

.  .   .  .  550.149 

545,040 

1918  Six  months 

..   ..  518,004 

546,215 

Canadian  Mills. 

1919  Januarv  . . 

63,799 

65,000 

13,170 

58,954 

60,483 

11,943 

March . 

62,851 

60.877 

14,134 

April  .  .  .  . 

64.285 

66,280 

12,401 

May  .  .   . . 

61,356 

62,231 

10.681 

June  .  .   .  . 

.  .   .  .  59,557 

58,245 

12,135 

Six  months 

.  .   .  .  370,116 

374.166 

1918  Six  months 

.  .   .  .  353,057 

362,053 

Vnited 

States  and  Canadian  Mills. 

1919  Jainiary  .  . 

..   ..  162.354 

160,936 

36.620 

February  . 

.  .   .  .  147,747 

144,524 

40.346 

March .  .  .  . 

156,719 

149.433 

43.721 

April  .  .  .  . 

158,572 

156,715 

45.913 

May  ..  .. 

144,621 

155,807 

34.900 

June  . .   .  . 

.  .   .  .  150,938 

151,741 

35,424 

Six  months 

. .   .  .  920,951 

919,156 

1918  Six  months 

..   ..  871,061 

908,268 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  J  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

^^^^         NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  Export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  THE  CORNISH 
CHINA  CLAY-LAND. 

The  Royal  visit  to  Cornwall  on  ^June  11th  on  the  oc- 
casion of  II.K.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opening  the  Royal 
("oriiwall  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Truro  was 
a  very  memorable  event,  and  the  Prince  was  accorded 
a  real  C'ornish  welcome.  Although  no  stop  was  made  at 
St.  Anstoll,  the  most  notable  clay-town  in  the  world, 
the  approach  of  the  Royal  visitors  was  heralded  by 
merry  peals  from  the  historic  church  bills.  The  ap- 
l)roaches  to  the  town  and  the  main  thoroughfare  was 


den.sely  crowded  with  school  children  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  the  main  .street  was  adorned  with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing by  the  business  community.  At  all  the  villages 
through  which  the  Royal  Party  passed  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  was  displayed.  After  a  vcrj- 
strenuous  day  at  the  show  the  Prince  returned  to  St. 
Anstell  again  toward  evening  en  route  to  Bodmin,  and 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  the  Prince  can  be  ob- 
.served  at  the  wheel  passing  through  the  china  clay  area 
at  Higher  Vinestones,  near  St.  Austell.  The  Prince  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  white  wealth  of  Cornwall,  and 
was  more  than  delighted  with  the  many  china  clay 
works  he  saw  between  St.  Austell  and  Bugle  on  his  re- 
turn journey.  It  is  understood  that  the  Associated 
China  Clays,  Ltd.,  were  desirous  of  arranging  an  of- 
ficial welcome  on  behalf  of  the  industry  generally,  but 
the  Prince  had  already  consented  to  participate  in  .so 
many  functions  on  that  day  that  he  was  unable  to  com-  ^ 
ply  w-itli  such  wishes. — -W.T. 


Those  who  heard  or  read  Mr.  Olivier  Rolland's  in- 
teresting account  of  his  visit  in  1914  to  the  paper 
mill  of  Montgolfier  Freres  may  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Montgolfier 
was  recently  married  to  Viscomte  Du  Peloux  de 
Saint-Romain,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  artillery, 
who  wears  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  a  Montgolfier  made  the  first  successful  balloon 
trip. 


A  preventable  accident  is  a  disgrace  to  the  fore- 
man in  whose  gang  it  happens. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


GRACE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Spceialixe  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modem  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  4l8t  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

EstabUshed  18M 
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LONDON  IMPORTER  COMES  TO  CANADA. 

Uclpli,  Darwin  tK;  I'carcc,  of  7(1  h'liishiirv  I'a vciiiciit, 
Loiirlon,  E.C.2,  are  following  the  example  of  several 
other  prominent  British  paper  and  ])ulp  importers  and 
will  get  into  personal  contact  with  producers  in  Caii- 
ada.  The  trade  in  England  realizes  the  need  and  the 
advantage  of  making  Canadian  connections  fully  as 
well  as  Canadians  api)reciate  the  opportunities  of  the 
liritish  market.  This  firm  also  has  an  office  in  Man- 
chester and  handles  all  cla.sses  of  timber  as  well  as 
wood  pulp,  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  so  it  is  likely  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  meet  the  member  of 
of  the  firm  who  decides  to  make  the  visit.  C'orrespon- 
dence  may  be  addressed  to  the  Pulp  and  Pajier  Maga- 
zine, Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 


W.  F.  1>.  Patcrson  and  S.  K.  Smith,  publishers  of 
the  "Business  Review,"  St.  John,  N.B.,  have  bought 
out  the  "Maritime  Retailer,"  which  has  been  published 
five  years.  The  two  papers  will  be  merged  under  th^ 
name  of  the  "Business  Review"  and  the  Maritime  R' 
tailer. "  with  Mr.  Smith  as  manager. 


If  the  belts  are  to  be  endless,  the}'  should  be  put 
on  and  drawn  together  by  "belt  clamps"  made  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  belt  is  made  endless  at  the  belt 
factory,  it  should  never  be  run  on  to  the  pulleys,  lest 
the  irregular  strain  spring  the  belt.  Lift  out  one 
shaft,  place  the  belt  on  the  pulleys,  and  force  the 
shaft  back  into  place. 


CANADIAN  KRAFT  LIMITED 


THREE  RIVERS, 


CANADA. 


Dealers  in 


WAYAGAMACK  Sulphate  Pulp  and  Kraft  Paper,  Glazed 

and  Unglazed. 

Agencies 

CANADA— Pulp  and  Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  MacKinnon  Bid.,  Toronto. 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND  &  FRANCE— Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W  C.  2. 
UNITED  STATES— Pulp:  The  Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co.,  21  E  40th  St.  New  York. 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pvunps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Siilphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hojrts  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyts  Sheet  Metal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HO\T    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Paper  Dealers  and  Manufacturers 

will  find  the  Cameron  Universal  Typ,e  6  Slitting  and  Rewinding  Machine  the  best  kind  of  an 
investment. 

This  machine  will  add  its  pile  to  the  year's  earnings  as  it  will  enable  you  to  give  profitable 
service  to  customers  in  a  way  impossible  without  this  machine  in  your  plant. 
Comparatively  smaU  rolls,  such  as  counter  rolls,  hand  rolls  of  all  sorts,  and  host  of  other  re- 
quirements in  the  roll  paper  line  is  something  fierce  tiiese  days  and  the  prices  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  are  up  to  the  limit. 

Why  not  save  time  and  money  by  converting  regular  machine  roll  sizes  into  any  imaginable 

size  the  customer  wants,  charge  him  accordingly,  and  give  him  quick  service. 

The  following  list  of  roll  products  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  you  can  do  with  a  Cameron 

Machine. 


Abrasive  Tape  Paper  and  Cloth 
Adding  Machine  Rolls 
Asbestos  Paper 
Autographic  Register  Rolls 
Automatic  Wrapping  Machine  Rolls 
Banknote  Paper 
Barber  Headrest  Polls 
Blasting  Rolls 
Blueprinting  Paper 
Bond  Paper 
Carbon  Paper  Rolls 
Carbon  Tissue  Paper  Rolls 
Cartridge  Paper  Rolls  for  Gun  car- 
tridges 
Cash  Register  Rolls 
Checks  for  Pay  Register  Rolls 
Cigarette  Paper  Rolls 
Coppered  Gilt  Paper  in  Rolls 
Counter  Rolls 
Embossed  Paper  in  Rolls 
Grease  Proof  Paper 
Glassine  Paper  Rolls 
Glazed  Papers 


Gummed  Kraft  Paper  Tape  in  Rolls 

Hand  Rolls  for  wrapping  Auto 
Tires,  etc. 

Insulated  Paper  of  all  kinds  for  in- 
sulated wire  manufacturers 

Jumbo  Rolls 

Kraft  Paper,  all  weights 
Kraft   Paper    Rolls  for  tire  wrap- 
ping 
Labels 

Lining  Paper  Rolls 
Lace  Paper 

Manila  Rope  Paper  in  Rolls 

Manila   Wrapping  Paper 

Music  Rolls 

Multigraph  Tape 

Midget  Rolls 

Onionskin  Paper 

Parchment  Paper  Rolls 

Paper  Rolls  for  tube  manufacturers 

Paper  Yarn 

Photographic  Paper 

Railroad  Tickets  in  Pvolls 


Ribbon  Paper  in  Rolls  for  silk  rib- 
bon blocks 
Roofing  Paper  in  Rolls 
Roll  Printing  Machine  Paper 
Safety  Papers  for  checks 
Sales  Register  Paper  in  Rolls 
Sand  Paper  in  Rolls 
Sanitary   Paper  Towels  in  Rolls 
Serpentine  Paper  in  Rolls 
Sheathing  Paper  in  Rolls 
Soda  Checks  in  Rolls 
Street  Railroad  Tickets  in  Rolls 
Soap  Wrappers 
Telegraphic  Tape  Rolls 
Telephone  Memorandum  Rolls 
Theatre  Tickets  in  Rolls 
Ticker  Tape 
Tracing  Cloth 
Typewriter  Ribbons 
Tissue  Paper 

Tube  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Waxed  Paper 
X-Ray  Photo  Paper 


Cameron  Universal  Type  6  Machine  will  turn  out  an  amazing  quantity  of  work  in  the  course  of  a 
day  in  the  hands  of  an  operator  of  no  previous  training.  On  receipt  of  word  from  you  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  catalog  and  other  literature  covering  these  machines. 


CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

57-61  POPLAR  ST.  -  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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A  CORNISH  CLAY-WORKER,  V.C. 

The  Cornish  china  clay  industry  and  community 
generally  have  been  honored  by  the  distinction  which 
Sergt.  Horace  Curtis  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Fusiliers  of  Nowlyii  East,  has  secured  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  This  gallant  (.ornishman,  whose  picture 
accompanies  this  sketch  is  seen  returned  to  his  old  job 
breaking  clay  at  the  Meloder  China  Clay  Works,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  John  Lovering  &  Co.  of  St.  Anstell. 

t& 


Sergt.  Curtis  commenced  work  in  the  clay  works  when 
he  was  15  years  of  age  and  for  over  eight  years  previous 
to  his  enlistment  was  a  valued  employee  of  Messrs.  J. 
Lovering  &  Co.,  and  the  firm  are  naturally  very  proud 


of  the  great  distinction  conferred  upon  a  member  tf 
their  large  out-door  staff. 

The  official  account  of  his  conduct  is  as  follows: — 
"For  most  conspicuous  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
east  of  Le  Cateau  on  the  morning  of  October  18th,  1918, 
which  in  attack  his  platoon  came  unexpectedly  under 
intense  machine-gun  fire.  Realising  that  the  attaek 
would  fail  unless  the  enemy  guns  were  silenced,  Sergt 
Curtis  Avithout  hesitation  rushed  through  our  own  bat- 
rage  and  the  enemy  fire  and  killed  and  wounded  the 
teams  of  two  of  the  German  guns,  whereupon  the  re- 
maining four  guns  surrendered.  Then  turning  his  at- 
tention to  a  train-load  of  reinforcements  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  over  100  of  the  enemy  before  his  coii. 
rades  joined  him.  His  valour  and  disregard  of  danga 
inspired  all  in  his  section  to  greater  achievements.  A3r 
though  Sergt.  Curtis  coidd  obtain  less  arduous  em- 
ployment, he  prefers  to  be  with  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  clay-pit,  and  the  cheerful  expression  which  ig 
quite  characteristic  of  him  proves  that  he  is  happy  and 
cor)tent.  Sergt.  Curtis  enlisted  in  September,  1914,  aii|l 
experienced  his  first  engagement  on  landing  at  Suv]| 
Bay,  and  afterwards  went  to  Palestine  and  and  subafe- 
(|uontly  to  F'rance. — W.T. 


Writing  to  the  "Canada  Lumberman,"  a  leading 
lumber  manufacturer  in  Northern  Ontario  says  that 
woods  operations  have  been  moving  along  fairly  welL 
The  lack  of  snow  has  not  hurt  work  very  much ;  the 
weather  being  cold  enough  to  make  ice.  Labor  con- 
ditions are  not  much  better  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  this  year,  and  logging  costs  will  show 
advance  over  1018  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  To.,  1  imited 

Sun  Life  Building, 
MONTREAL 

Strong,  Easy  Bleaching,  Mitscherlich 
and  Bleached  Sulphite,  Kraft  and 
Groundwood  Pulps,  Kratt 
Paper — Cardboard. 


Export  Agents  for: — 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere,  P.Q.  - 
— "News"  Sulphite — Groundwood. 

Macleod  Pulp  Company,  Limited,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
— Groundwood. 

Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Ont. 
'  —Extra  Strong  Kraft— Kraft  Paper. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Limited,  Hull,  P.Q. 
— Mitscherlich  Sulphite. 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. 
— Sulphite — Groundwood. 
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Price  17/C-net;  or  post  free  19/- 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Bound,  880  pp. 

The 

Paper  Makers'  Directory 

of 

All  Nations 

Annuaire  de  la  Papeterie  de   Toutes  les  Nations 

The  Red  Book  of  the  British  Paper  Industry. 
Alphabetically  .\rranged.  Printed  in  Clear  Type. 

CONTENTS  INCLUDE;  — 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses 
of  more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  <li 
Makes  of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  "Width  of  Machines 
(3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (.t)  Telegraphic- 
Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.  Mill  Productions  classified 
in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  Goods 
and  Country.  Special  Buyers'  Guide.  Paper  Agents 
and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represented). 

Paper  Stainers,  Enamelers  and  Surfaces  of  Pai.v 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Wasfp 
Paper  Merchants,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stcx  k 
Dealers.  Export  Merchant  Shippers  of  Paper.  Car.l- 
board  and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers.  China  Clay  Mer- 
chants, Paper  Bag  Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds,  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British 
Papers.    Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  Rogers  Wet  Machine 


This  Rogers  Double  Wet  Machine  has  a  capacity  of  30  dry 
tons  in  24  hours. 

It  automatically  cuts  the  pulp  into  sheets  48  per  cent  dry. 

In  operation  it  saves  labor  and  power  and  its  product  is 
handled  at  a  saving  of  labor  and  expense. 


Grinding  Wheels 

Beaters 

Motors 

Slitters 

Winders 

Felts 

Pulp  Stone  Burrs 


Stock  Pumps 

Water  Pumps 

Barking  Drums 

Chippers 

Crushers 

Rotary  Screens 

Link  Belt  Conveyor  Chain 


Sprockets  and  Attachments  Valves 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"Canada"s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods'* 

Halifax,     St.  John,     Quebec,     Montreal,     Ottawa,    Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Windsor,    Winnipeg,    Saskatoon,    Calgary,    Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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CARGO  SPACE  FOR  CANADA. 

A  despatch  from  London  last  Saturday  reads:— 
"Pressure  continues  on  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  for 
a  larger  Canadian  share  of  eastbound  cargo  space.  The 
points  most  strongly  pressed  include  elimination  of 
s-crap  steel  cargoes,  and  the  diversion  from  Canadian 
channels  of  goods  originating  from  the  United  States. 
Even  a  small  improvement  will  increase  the  amount  of 
Canadian  manufactured  exports  by  many  thousands  of 
dollars." 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  and  his  office  are  doing  good  work 
for  Canada's  export  trade  eastward,  but  they  cannot 
carry  the  goods.  Ships  are  absolutely  necessary.  There 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  bottoms  and  the  best  use 
must  be  made  of  them.  Freight  traffic  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  at  this  time  simply  enormous,  and 
the  strain  on  shipping  is  almost  as  great  as  in  war  time. 
In  some  ways  it  is  greater,  because  during  the  war, 
many  civilian  needs  were  entirely  sidetracked  and  told 
to  wait.  Likewise  factories  on  this  side  either  stopped 
manufacturing  export  goods  or  made  munitions,  for 
which  transportation  was  assured. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  appeal  for  more  shipping 
space  is  that  steel  scrap  cargoes  be  left  on  this  side.  It 
seems  that  this  material  is  the  residue  from  Imperial 
munition  manufacture  and  the  British  Government 
wants  to  realize  on  it.  It  is  therefore  being  sent  to 
England  to  be  refined,  re-cast,  decarbonized,  or  used  as 
a  part  of  blast  furnace  charges-  All  of  this  can  be 
done  on  this  side,  especially  refining  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  special  steels  and  ferro-alloys,  for  which  our 
cheap  electric  power  is  admirably  adapted.  By  leav- 
ing the  scrap  here,  perhaps  not  so  high  a  price  would 
he  realized,  but  our  whole  export  trade  is  being  bottled 
up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  more  dollars  on  steel  scrap, 
which  apparently  is  not  urgently  needed  in  England, 
and  which  can  be  used  in  Canada  to  the  advantage  of 
a  number  of  industries. 

Many  Canadian  manufacturers  have  tons  and  tons 
of  freight  either  made  or  potentially  available  if  ship- 
ping space  could  be  had.  And  it  is  material  that  Eng- 
land and  Europe  is  in  very  urgent  need  of.  Pulp  and 
paper  are  not  the  only  ones,  but  we  honestly  believe 
they  are  among  the  most  important,  both  in  view  of 
present  needs  and  future  trade  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  world. 

As  for  the  space  occupied  by  American  goods  we  are 
not  prepared  to  express  a  full  opinion,  but  it  does  seem 
a  bit  unfair  to  devote  very  much  space  to  such  goods 
when  Canada  has  so  few  ocean  lines  and  our  neighbors 
arc  so  well  supplied.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  much  Canadian  material  is  shipped  from  Am- 
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erican  ports  and  a  reciprocal  accommodation  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent  is  not  to  be  loudly  denounced. 

Not  only  England,  but  Europe,  wants  Canadian 
manufactures,  not  wastes.  Industrial  Grermany  will 
rapidly  recover  and  expand.  Germans  and  Scandin- 
avians are  quite  properly  getting'  into  the  race  to  the 
various  markets  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  in  it  we  must  at  least  get  on  the  track.  This 
can  not  be  done  without  ships-  New  construction  is 
coming,  but  is  slow.  Now  is  the  time  to  sidetrack  un- 
necessary materials,  especially  government  scrap,  and 
get  across  the  pond  with  every  pound  of  goods  that 
will  help  rebuild  Europe  and  establish  Canada  fairly 
in  those  markets. 


^   AN  IMPORTANT  PROPOSITION. 

There  are  tAvo  important  factors  in  rendering  a  ser- 
vice. One  is  to  be  willing  and  the  other  is  to  have  an 
opportunity.  If  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Shipman 
at  the  Technical  Section  meeting  and  reported  in  this 
magazine  last  week  it  put  into  effect,  as  it  doubtless 
soon  will  be,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
service  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Section. 

The  scheme  briefly  is  this :  Any  member,  whose 
mill  wants  information  on  a  particular  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  the  refining  of  groundwood  screenings,  will 
send  a  memorandum  of  the  matter  to  the  secretary. 
The  secretary  will  then  send  out  a  questionnaire  to 
all  members  for  suggestions  from,  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  members  may  have 
had  experience  in  the  matter  referred  to  but  have 
changed  connections.  The  secretary  on  receiving  replies, 
would  compile  them  into  a  bulletin  for  the  information 
of  members  and  contributors  would  be  asked  to  send 
duplicates  of  their  communications  direct  to  the  in- 
quirer, to  save  time.  Those  wishing  to  remain  anony- 
mous could  communicate  through  the  secretary.  When 
advisable,  the  secretary  (probably  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee  on  Publications)  Avould  authorize  the 
publication  of  selected  information  in  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  Technical  Section  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry in  general. 

In  many  Avays  this. is  the  most  important  proposition 
that  has  been  considered  by  the  Section.  It  was  care- 
fully gone  over  at  the  summer  meeting  and  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  Many  fine  pieces  of  work  have 
been  accomplished  by  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees, but  this  scheme  is  a  plan  Avhereby  the  Section 
becomes  a  committee  of  the  whole  as  a  special  com- 
mittee when  the  need  arises.  It  is  a  splendid  idea. 
Ajiyone  who  has  served  on  a  small  committee  knows 
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!^^ere*is  a  way  to  get  a  widely  extended  coUecliori  o£ 
'ijflpiiiion  and  experience  that  should  be  a  very  great 
lector  in  eliminating  mistakes  in  future  developments 
;!s^f  our  industry  in  Canada  and  by "inci-easirig  till  e^-' 
f.^nt  of  correct  and  successful  practice,  contribute  to  the 
'|i^^^5l^^;i^^l3??6/,^*^^  As^^^jjation^jha^l^y 
ready  derived  much  benefit  from  the  activities  of  the 
Technical  Section.    The  development  of  this  scheme 
will  show  that  the  possibilities  for  service  have  but 
only  begun. 

'AH  this,  of  course,  is  assuming  that  members  of  the 
Section  will  co-operate  when  called  upon.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  dig  up  data  from  one's  old  note-books 
•aiid  other  records,  seemingly  for  the  benefit  of  some 
one  elsei.'  These  favors,  however,  will  come  home  to 
rooSt,  for  the  data  so  collected  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  evety  mfember,  who  not  only  has  his  own  record  in 
convenient  form,  but  the  accumulated  Avisdom  of  the 
■  Section  at  hand.  Each  one  also  has  the  privilege  of 
submitting  his  problem  to  the  whole  Section.  It  is 
the  biggest  and  best  line  of  service  yet  proposed  and 
we  trust  there  is  no  member  so  selfish  as  to  decline 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent. 


^lan  approximately  complete :,^^psition  of  the  processf 
of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.   In  fact,  at  the  time 
of  writing  all  the  materials  for  this  exhibit  have  no' 
been  delivered. 

We  owe  atL  apology  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Stokes,  who  i*.  Re- 
sponsible for  this  work  that  the  paragraph  referred  to 

, j^^iisjtied  wjth^ut  hjs- knowledge  or  ap;pfovskl.^  ^  . 

COBWEBS. 

From  the  many  delightful  messages  from  friends 
about  that  son  of  ours,  we  wish  he  were  at  least  twins. 


BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Referring  to  news  reports  alleging  friction  between 
Great  Britain  and  Argentina  due  to  extensive  English 
investments  in  the  latter  country,  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  says  that  $2,000,000,000  has 
been  considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
'  of  such  investments. 

'  "The  close  trade  relations  between  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdon,"  says  the  Bank,  "are  shown  by 
tile  fact  that  for' a  long  period  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  imports  into  Argentina  were  received  from  Great 
Britain,  to  which  one-third  of  Argentina's  total  ex- 
ports were  sent.  The  war  has  resulted  in  a  small  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain 
but  exports  to' Ker  show  a  tendency  to  increase." 

This  condition  of  the  financial  relations  between  Ar- 
gentina and  England  might  be  conceived  as  holding 
possibilities  of  advantage  to  Canada.  Argentina  im- 
ports large  amounts  of  newsprint.  She  ships  large 
quantities-  of  grain,  meat  and  hides  to  England.  Eng- 
land' owes  Canada  money.  Why  not  work  a  puss-in- 
the-corner  game?  Let  Canada  supply  Argentina  with 
newsprint  and  pay  England  with  goods  on  Canada's 
account,  England  sending  us  the  cash. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXHIBIT  FOR  TORONTO 
EXPOSITION. 

The  paragraph  in  our  last  issue  referring  to  an  ex- 
hibit in  preparation  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
of  Canada  contained  some  inaccuracies  which  we  wish 
to  correct.  This  exhibit  is  being  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  meet  an 
emergency,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  it  even 


Apropos  of  the  suggestion  of  one  Mr-  Williams  that 
snakes  are  easily  tamed  and  made  pets  of,  the  Lauren- 
tide  "Digesteur"  observes:  "Perhaps  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  snakes  might  conceivably  become  popular, 
but  in  the  United  States,  where  Mr.  Williams  resides, 
and  in  Canada,  the  idea  is  hardly  feasible.  Certainly 
not  in  Grand 'Mere.  Chief  of  Police  Blanchette  and 
his  men  keep  such  vigilant  watch  upon  the  sale  of  bev- 
erages that  getting  the  snakes  would  probably  be  a  very 
difficult  matter." 


Customs  figures  for  the  Port  of  Montreal  showed  a 
huge  increase  in  July,  in  spite  of  partial  prohibition. 
If  Jack  Canuck  can't  have  firewater,  he  will  have  the 
fire  some  other  way,  as  shown  by  less  spirits  and  more 
smokes. 


The  inauguration  of  the  monthly  Montreal-Havre 
service  by  the  Cie  Canadienne  Transatlantique  should 
be  good  news  to  pulp  and  paper  men.  We  have  received 
many  requests  from  such  firms  desiring  to  make  con- 
nections for  machinery  and  pulp  and  paper.  A  good 
ocean  service  has  been  one  of  the  points  lacking.  With 
more  cargo  space  there  should  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  our  exports  to  this  very  desirable  market- 


From  reports  of  the  coal  situation  in  Great  Britain 
due  to  the  miners'  strike,  that  old  gag  about  "carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle"  is  no  joke. 


A  letter  from  A.  L.  Dawe,  who  is  now  in  London, 
states  that  the  advocates  of  the  idea  are  making  pro- 
gress with  a  scheme  for  a  British  Technical.  Association 
of  the  Paper  Trade.    That  is  good  news. 


"It's  a  hard  come  down,"  says  Walter  Pulitzer, 
"that  the  country  that  produced  William  of  Orange 
should  have  to  continue  to  harbor  William  the  Lemon." 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Pardon  us  for  mentioning  it,  but  the  neighbors  seem 
to  be  making  a  "stink"  over  that  "old  cabbage"  smeil 
around  the  Canada  Paper  Co. 's  mill.  The  funny  part 
of  it  is  that  Geo.  H-  Montgomery  is  acti-Ag  for  the  plaiu- 
tiff.  Better  go  down  to  Windsor  M'ills,  G.  H.,  and  get 
a  whiff  of  that  fine,  invigorating,  germ-destroying  odor. 
There's  nothing  like  it! 
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The  Industrial  Possibilities  of  Water-Proofed  Paper  Products* 

By  JUDSON  A.  DECEW,  A.M.E.I.C. 


The  substitution  of  paper  products  for  Avooden  pro- 
duets,  which  is  gradually  taking  place  is  a  develop- 
ment largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  make  the 
paper  products  as  strong  and  resistant  to  destructive 
agencies  as  the  special  product  requires.  Great  strides 
have  already  taken  place  in  this  direction,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  methods  used  in  imparting  the  special 
properties  to  the  paper  products  a,re  yet  in  a  relatively 
undeveloped  state. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  and  lower  quality  of 
lumber  noAV  obtainable,  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
use  the  inferior  woods  and  waste  papers  to  make  pro- 
ducts that  will  replace  the  ordinary  wooden  products 
with  which  we  are  familiar.    For  example,  pasted 
j    paper  products  are  used  extensively  as  boxes  to  re- 
place the  ordinary  wooden  box.    Paper  barrels  are 
'     now  made,  by  special  machinery,  by  winding  up  and 
pasting  a  roll  of  paper  into  suitable,  cylindrical  shapes 
,     and  attaching  heads  to  them.    Paper  pails  are  made 
j    by  pressing  wet  pulp  into  a  solid  pail,  or  by  Avinding 
i    the  paper  into  a  pail  while  pasting  it  together.  Wall- 
\    board  is  a  product  which  is  made  by  pasting  layers 
of  paper  together  and  Avhich  is  used  for  walls,  ceilings 
and  interior  finishing,  in  place  of  high  grade  lumber. 
The  uses  of  this  product  will  be  greatly  extended  as 
j    soon  as  the  methods  of  making  it  waterproof  are 
i    sufficiently  perfected  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  places 
exposed, to  the  weather.   Pulp  products  are  now  made, 
in  the  shape  of  board,  Avhich  are  fairly  water  resistant 
and  very  light  in  weight,  and  these  are  used  as  in- 
sulating materials. 

"Waterproof  papers  have  been  used  recently  to  a 
great  extent  in  lining  cases,  where  products  are  ex- 
!    ported.    One  of  these  is  made  of  tAVO  sheets  of  thin 
paper  Avith  a  layer  of  pitch  between  them.  Many 
papers  are  used  either  Avaxed  or  oiled,  because  the 
method  of  making  paper  waterproof  on  the  paper  ma- 
I    chine  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  knoAAai._  Waxing 
I    paper  is  an  expensive  process  for  the  original  paper 
takes  up  from  10%  to  40%  of  wax  in  the  process,  and 
the  strength  of  the  product  is  generally  reduced  about 
20%.    Oiled  paper  has  a  limited  use  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  the  oil  in  the  paper  after  it  is  put 
there.    This  paper  is  used.a  lot  in  the  packing  indus- 
try, but  its  uses  are  limited  as  it  is  an  unpleasant 
product. 

Paper  Cans. 

Paper  packages  Avhieh  have  been  Avaxed  after  being 
made  are  very  familiar  to  all,  but  such  packages  are 
unsuitable  for  some  uses.  Waxed  containers  are  not 
suitable  for  holding  greases  such  as  butter  and  lard. 
Thev  are  also  unsuitable  for  canning,  as  they  cannot 
be  heated.  During  the  late  war  there  v^as  a  great 
demand  for  paper  cans  that  could  be  substituted  for 
1  metal  ones,  but  a  paper  can  that  would  stand  the  heat- 
I  ing  process,  to  Avhich  the  metal  can  is  subject,  was. 
not  produced. 

The  Engineering  Features  of  Paper  Products. 
The  engineering  features  connected  Avith  the  future 

•Read  by  the  author  before  the  Montreal  Branch 
of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  on  April  10th, 
1919. 


development  of  paper  products  may  be  considerable, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  tenden- 
cies at  the  present  time  'and  the  problems  that  affect 
their  development. 

During  the  rush  period  of  the  war,  a  large  amount 
of  the  paper  wall-board  and  plaster  board  was  used 
in  government  construction  for  contonments  and  other 
temporary  buildings.  Perhaps  some  of  the  paper- 
board  was,  at  first,  improperly  made  or  improperly 
used,  but,  if  disappointment  occurred,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  satisfactory  fibre  board  products  cannot  be 
produced  for  these  many  purposes  of  construction. 
Paste  board  has  some  properties  that  make  it  desir- 
able for  special  conditions. 

Wall-board  has  also  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
lumber  when  made  into  forms  for  concrete,  and  it 
may  be  used  in  constructions,  not  only  to  act  as  ceil- 
ing but  also  as  the  bottom  of  a  concrete  floor  above. 
At  the  present  time,  manufacturers  of  wall-board  seem 
to  be  content  to  develop  the  markets  for  interior  nse 
only,  although  it  is  known  that  a  really  waterproof 
product  can  be  made,  as  a  resiTlt  of  improvements  in 
the  present  processes.  Newer  developments  and  ap- 
plications, therefore,  will  foUoAv  the  production  of  a 
standardized  product,  which  Avill  Avithstand  the  influ- 
ences of  the  weather  and  which  can  be  safely  used  by 
engineers  for  outside  construction.  There  are  manu- 
facturers preparing,  at  the  present  time,  to  produce 
such  a  material,  and,  as  it  can  be  made  from  either 
ground  wood  or  old  paper  stock,  it  is  evident  that  there 
Avill  be  no  limit  to  the  possible  production  of  lumber 
substitutes. 

Methods  of  Production. 

There  are  three  problems  to  be  solved  if  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  pasted  board  entirely  waterproof.  First, 
the  paper,  as  it  comes  from  the  paper  machine,  must 
be  made  thoroughly  water  resistant  by  the  use  of 
special  sizing  materials,  which  are  added  to  the  pulp 
in  the  beating  engine ;  second,  these  layers  of  water- 
proof paper  must  be  pasted  together  by  means  of  a 
water-soluble  material,  which  becomes  insoluble  on  dry- 
ing; and  thirdly,  but  of  less  importance,  the  surface 
of  the  pasted  board  may  be  coated  with  a  water  re- 
sistant material.  Some  manufacturers  do  not  attempt 
either  to  size  the  paper  product  or  to  use  a  Avater- 
proof  binder,  but  depend  entirely  on  a  small  amount 
of  surface  coating  to  retard  the  penetration  of  water, 
in  the  form  of  vapor.  Other  manufactixrers  do  their 
best  to  waterproof  the  original  paper  product  but, 
like  all  of  the  others,  paste  these  layers  together  by. 
means  of  silicate  of  soda,  Avhich  is  a  strongly  alkaline 
material,  and  the  manner  in  AA^hieh  it  is  used  injures 
the  water  resistance  of  the  paper  itself. 

The  use  of  surface  coatings  is  more  varied  in  practice, 
but  is  limited  in  its  application,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
if  Avaxy  or  oily  coatings  are  applied  to  any  extent  then 
the  product,  Avhen  used  for  interior  decoration,  will 
not  take  the  proper  surface  sizing  before  paint  is 
applied. 

OAA'ing  to  the  improvements  in  methods  of  water- 
proofing paper,  by  treating  it  before  it  is  formed  on 
the  machine,  and  also  the  development  of  special  or- 
ganic products  for  pasting  it  together,  which  will  be- 
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come  insolul)le  on  drying,  we  can  now  safely  say  that 
the  problem  oF  iiiaking  a  thoroughly  waterproof  board 
has  already  been  solved  and  merely  awaits  the  ap- 
plication of  these  processes  which  are  now  perfected. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  new  board 
product,  I  may  say  that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  suf- 
ficiently waterproof  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  20% 
of  moisture  after  several  hours  immersion  in  water. 
This  means  that  it  will  never  take  up  sufficient  water 
to  weaken  its  structure  so  that  it  will  fall  to  pieces 
and,  consequently,  will  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
iuiidier.  We  must  rcnu'mber,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
lumber  is  easily  wetted  until  it  has  doubled  its  weight 
by  the  absorption  of  water  and  that  under  these  con- 
ditions it  loses  about  50%  of  its  original  strength. 
While  absorbing  this  water  it  will  expand  consider- 
ably, and  during  the  drying  process  will  suffer  consid- 
erable distortion.  In  considering  the  properties  of 
paper  board,  therefore,  we  must  compare  it  with  the 
move  or  less  unsatisfactory  material  that  we  com- 
monly use,  whose  factors  of  distortion  are  greater  than 
with  the  artificial  product. 

Painting  does  not  keep  lumber  dry  any  more  than 
it  will  be  an  absolute  protection  for  a  lumber  substitute. 
In  the  manufacture  of  a  paper  product,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  incorporate  waterproofing  materials  into 
the  fibrous  mass  so  that  the  product,  when  dried  on 
the  machine,  is  exceedingly  water  repellent,  which 
property  does  not  exist  in  natural  woods.  In  the  arti- 
ficial product  the  strength  factor  may  be  less  but  it 
will  be  subject  to  less  variation  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Waterproof  Paper. 

There  are  many  coming  uses  for  a  waterproof  wrap- 
jiing  paper  which  is  also  strong  and  pliable  in  charac- 
ter. The  greatest  possibilities  are  in  connection  with 
the  substitution  for  canvas  and  cloth.  Such  papers  are 
already  being  made  by  treating  specially  strong  paper 
with  impregnating  or  coating  materials.  These  paper 
products  are,  of  cour.se,  expensive  hnt  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  valuable  pi^oducts  and  heavy  coatings  are 
required  to  make  paper  so  that  it  does  not  take  up  any 
moisture  at  all.  Paper  which  will  hold  water  for  many 
hours,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  called  waterproof, 
can  be  made  on  the  paper  machine  and  this  may  also 
be  very  strong  and  pliable  in  character. 

A  crimped  paper  that  is  waterproofed,  by  impregna- 
tion, and  sewed  into  bags  is  very  serviceable  for  many 
j)urposeK  and  is  already  on  the  market  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  similar  paper  can  be  made,  with  like 
waterproof  qualities,  by  special  sizing  materials  incor- 
porated in  the  paper  stock  during  manufacture.  Such 
a  product,  however,  is  not  yet  in  general  use. 
Summary. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  paper  product  that  will 
not  absorb  moisture  and  thus  expand  and  contract  to 
some  extent.  Paper  and  board  can,  without  difficulty, 
be  made  so  that  it  will  resist  the  further  penetration 
or  absorbtion  of  water  after  its  fibres  have  taken  up  a 
small  quantity  of  moisture,  equal  to  about  one  fifth 
its  weight.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  these  latter 
products  should  greatly  increase  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently waterproof  for  most  commercial  uses. 


On  July  30,  the  Grand 'Mere  nine  pulled  a  7  to  6 
victory  from  the  visitors  from  Shawinigan  Falls.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  inning  the  score  was  6-3 
against  the  liome  team.  Grand 'Mere  also  won  the 
tennis  match  from  the  down  river  town  and  the 
football  team  who  went  to  the  Falls  also  won. 


FOUNDER  OF  WHALEN  CO.  VISITS  THEIR 
PLANTS. 

Sii-  (ieorgc  P,ury,  president  :  James  Whalen,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Mr.  Ilenning  Ilelin.  gen- 
eral .superintendent  of  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  mIiIs, 
Limited,  have  just  returned  from  an  inspection  trip 
to  the  company's  j)lant  at  Mill  Creek. 

Mr.  Whalen  is  on  the  coast  on  a  general  inspection 
tour  of  the  company's  properties  and  expressed  himself 
as  being  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made.  Mr.  Whalen  confirms  the  reports  from  the  ea.st 
that  the  pulp  markets  are  stiffening  and  new  fields  are 
continually  being  opened.  "The  company's  plants  are 
undergoing  some  slight  alterations."  said  the  visitor, 
"which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  product,  and 
with  normal  ship])iiig  conditions  returning,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  opened  to  greatly  expand  the  export  markets 
for  B.  C.  pulp,  which  in  quality  equals  the  product  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

"Shipping  facilities  are,  of  course,  of  first  import- 
ance, and  liritish  Oolumbia  must  develop  its  shipping' 
and  handling  utilities.  With  the  Avealth  of  raw  pro- 
ducts in  British  Columbia,  it  should  be  a  much  larger 
manufacturing  centre  than  it  is  at  present,  and  with 
co-operation  it  should  become  one  of  the  greatest 
provinces  in  Canada. 

"British  Columbia  has  the  last  big  stand  of  timber 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  large  lumbering 
concerns  in  the  east  that  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid  by  the  Pacific  Coast  mills  to  the  development 
of  export  markets.  Lumber  has  not  increased  in  price 
in  the  same  proportion  as  many  other  commodities, 
but  the  present  outlook  is  excellent.  The  Pacific  Coast 
mills  must  make  a  point  of  going  after  the  business, 
rather  than  wait  for  the  business  to  come  to  them.'' 
Besides  changes  in  management,  the  company  is 
obtaining  funds  needed  for  expansion  in  proportion 
to  their  opportunities.  The  unsold  balance  of  the  $L- 
500,000  first  mortgage  bonds  recently  authorized  is 
now  offered  the  public  by  Royal  Securities  Corp.  It 
is  an  attractive  proposition. 

Pulp  and  paper  exports  to  the  Orient  and  Australia 
are  showing  very  satisfactorv'  growth  and  one  in  which 
the  Whalen  Company  is  sharing  in  increasing  degree. 
The  new  financing  will  permit  the  Whalen  Company 
to  aggressively  expand  its  activities  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  its  products  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  the  Orient,  and  in  Centrnl 
and  South  America. 

_y   


NE'W  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  SEATTLE  TO 
UNITED  KINGDOM  PORTS. 

The  U.  S.  Sliippijig  Board  has  made  new  freight  rates 
from  Seattle  to  ports  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental Europe,  according  to  W.  C.  Dawson  ic  Com- 
pany, Puget  Sound  agents  for  the  new  line. 

These  rates  will  go  into  effect  early  in  August  and 
apply  from  San  Francisco  or  Portland.  Ore. 

The  rate  on  wood  pulp  is  $2.50. 

Rates  to  French  Atlantic  ports  are  25e  higher,  Chris- 
tiania,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenberg,  50e  higher  and 
to  Stockholm  T5('  higher. 

A  nionthh-  service  will  be  inaugurated. 


A.  R.  Roberts,  lately  of  the  firm  of  Burns  AL-  Rob- 
erts, Toronto,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  firm 
and  opened  offices  under  his  own  name  at  201  Hank  "t 
Ilauiilton  Building.  Toronto.  He  will  handle  con- 
tractor's power  i)hnit  and  railway  equijiment. 
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Reports  of  Technical  Section  Committees 


The  folloAviiig'  are  the  reports  of  committees  of  tlie 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  read  at  the  summer  meeting  July  29,  on 
board  the  steamer  "Murray  Bay."  Interspersed  are 
some  of  the  interesting  pictures  taken  by  L.  H.  Shipman 
and  W.  B.  Campbell. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 

Your  committee  lias  satisfaction  in  reporting  several 
interesting  developments  in  educational  progress,  both 
in  this  industry  and  in  general. 

We  again  emphasize  that  progress  in  educational  mat- 
ters is  of  paramount  importance  with  any  other  activity 
for  welfare  in  industry,  and  we  strongly  urge  all  mem- 
bers to  take  critical  interest  in  school  work  in  their 


the  following  paragraphs,  which  will  also  give  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  approximate  number  of  pages  for 
each  section,  as  far  as  can  now  be  stated. 

Volume  1. — Preliminary  Instruction. 

Arithmetic  by  J.  J.  Clark,  Scranton,  Penn.,  about  150 
pages,  practically  completed. 

Mathematical  applications  (mensuration,  special 
problems,  etc.)  about  100  pages,  by  J.  J.  Clark,  practic- 
ally completed. 

Elementary  Chemistry  by  T.  L.  Crossley,  about  100 
pages,  more  than  one-third  completed. 

Elementary  Physics,  about  60  pages,  by  E.  J.  Gra- 
ham, Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 

Mechanics  and  Hydraulics,  about  60  pages,  by  E. 
J.  Graham. 

Elementary  Electricity,  about  60  pages,  by  J.  S.  Rid- 
dile,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec. 

Volume.  2.   Preparation  of  Pulps. 

Preface :  Outline  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  pulp  history. 

Introduction.    Importance  of  Wood.    Logging  opera- 


In  the  Shadow  of  Eternity,  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Trinity  is  Seen  Beyond.  These  Promontories  in  the 
Saguenay  are  Appropriately  Named. 

home  coiiiinuiiities.  The  control  of  schools  must  not  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  men  whose  sole  idea  in  education 
is  how  the  tax  rate  is  affected. 

First:  The  Joint  Committee  on  TexthooJcs  reports  the 
following  progress  in  a  statement  prepared  the  eighth 
of  July  by  Mr.  Stephenson : 

"Tlio  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  T)resent 
status  of  preparations  for  the  material  to  be  used  in 
the  toxtl)ook  which  is  to  be  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tccliiiical  Association  of  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry and  of  the  Technical  Section  of  tlie  Canadian 
Pulp  and  PajK'r  Association. 

It  will  consist  of  four  volumes,  each  a])proximately  of 
500  pages,  wliicli  will  cover  llic  topics  as  mentioned  in 


Almost  Anywhere  on  the  Saguenay. 

tions,  etc.  Distribution  and  properties  of  wood.  Other 
substances  for  pulp  making,  partly  prepared. 

Section  1. — Wood  preparation,  about  32  pages. 

Section  2.— Mechanical  pulp,  48  pages. 

Section  3. — Sulphite  Pulp,  96  pages,  by  B.  Johnsen, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Section  4. — Soda  Pulp  by  A.  B.  Larchar,  Old  Town, 

Maine,  to  consist  of  96  pages ;  partly  prepared. 
Section  5. — Sulphate  Pulp,  48  pages,  by  Elis  Olsson, 

West  Point,  Virginia. 
Section  6. — Treatment  of  Pulp,  48  pages,  by  J.  0. 

Mason,  Grand  Mere,  P.Q. 
Section  7. — Bleaching  of  Pulp,  32  pages  by  H.  H. 

Hanson,  under  way. 
Section  8. — Analysis  and  Testing  of  Raw  LTaterials 

and  Pulp,  64  pages,  by  Max  Cline,  practically 

finished. 

Volume  3.   Manufacturiug  of  Paper. 
Preface :  Scope  of  the  Volume,  and  Brief  History  of 
'  Papermaking. 

Introduction:  Fibres  and  materials  other  than  wood, 
and  their  sources,  by  Howard  Atterbury,  New  York. 
Seijiion  9. — Preparation  of  Rag.  and  Other  Fibres,  96^ 
pages,  by  E.  C.  Tucker,  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Section  10.—  Ti'catirieiit  of  Waste  Papers,  about  48 
pajjcs. 

Section  11. — Beating  and  Mixing,  96  pages,  by  A.  i'.. 
Green,  Erie,  Penn.,  well  under  way. 

Section  12. — Engine  Sizing,  32  pages  by  J.  A.  De- 
Cew,  New  York. 

Section  13. — Coloring,  32  pages  by  Otto  Kress,  Mad- 
ison, "Wis. 

Section  14. — Loading,  16  pages. 

Section  15. — Paper  Making  Machines,  175  pages,  by 
J.  W.  Brassington,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Volume  4.    Manufacture  of  Paper. —  (Continued) 

Section  16. — Tub-sized  Papers,  16  pages,  by  R.  O. 


G.  C.  and  R.  C.  Enjoy  Some  Scotch — Anecdotes 

Harper,  llousatonic,  Massachusetts,  under 
way. 

Section  17. — Finishing  Operations,  48  pages,  H.  J. 

Guild,  Bangor,  Maine. 
Section  18. — Special  Papers  on  Boards,  48  pages  by 

separate  authors. 
Section  19.^ — Pa})er  Testing,  64,  pages,  by  F.  C.  Clark, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
Section  20. — Laboratory  Equipment,  16  pages. 
Section  21. — General  Mill  Equipment,  90  pages. 
Section  22. — Trade  Custom  and   Mill  Organization, 

48  pages. 

Section  23. — Dictionary  of  Papers,  Tables,  etc. 


Special  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  the  work  in 
logical  order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preliminary  sec- 
tions will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  work  is.  being 
attempted,  and  that  unavoidable  delays  are  bound  to 
occur,  and  that  the  I'ate  of  pi'eparation  depends,  to  a 


consideraV)le  extent,  upon  the  ability  of  busy  men  to  get 
time  for  the  preparation  of  their  contributions. 

It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  Committee  if  the 
members  of  our  technical  organizations  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  industry,  who  are  in  any  position 
to  do  so,  will  co-operate  by  sending  in  suggestions  to 


Entering  the  Harbor  of  Chicoutimi,  Shut  in  by 
the  Mountains. 

the  editor  that  would  tend  to  make  the  work  more  com- 
plete and  up-to-date.  This  applies  particularly  to  mills 
where  a  process  is  perhaps  used  for  the  first  time,  or 
where  a  particular  piece  of  equipment  has  been  found  to 
be  of  special  benefit,  and  where  some  wrinkle  in  im- 
proving the  daily  routine  of  millwork  has  been  found 
especially  satisfactory.  Such  things  as  washing  felts, 
cleaning  wires,  lubricating  machinery,  moving  ma- 
terials, wrapping,  loading  and  .storing,  and  such  mat- 
ters may  contain  just  the  points  that  are  needed  to 
round  out  the  treatment  of  a  particular  siibject,  and 
tlie  editor  will  be  glad  to  pass  on  any  such  information 
to  the  author  of  the  section  to  which  it  applies.  Any 
such  co-operation  and  suggestions  will  be  very  greatly 
appreciated. 


A  Part  of  the  Party  at  Chicoutimi,  Ready  to 
Embark  in  Autos  for  Kenogami. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

J.  X.  STEPHENSON,  Ed  it  or/' 
After  the  textbooks  are  available,  there  w-ill  be  the 
question  of  their  distribution  and  use.  This  will  be 
matter  for  close  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. The  present  suggested  plan  is  to  have  a  cen- 
tral ('(lucational  director,  who    will    receive   the  pa- 
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pers  aud  questions  submitted.  These  will  be  sorted 
and  sent  for  correction  and  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
practical  men  in  each  phase  of  the  industry;  these  will 
mark  them  and  return  them  to  the  director.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  have  a  stenographer  assistant  of 
good  education,  who  can,  herself,  mark  the  preliminary 
papers.  In  this  way  the  maintenance  of  an  expensive 
staff  will  be  obviated,  and  the  papers  get  expert,  first- 


Some  of  the  Delegates  "Legg'ing'  It"  to  the 
Groundwood  Mill  at  Kenogami. 

hand  attention.  The  interest  of  the  student  will  be 
kept  up  by  personal  visits,  and  the  inspirational  letters 
which  have  been  found  indispensible  in  other  courses. 

Second:  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA: 
Bill  number  131,  "An  Act  for  the  promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education  in  Canada"  was  passed  by  the  House 
j    of  Commons  the  27th  of  June,  1919.    This  action  is  the 
outcome  of  endeavors  to  secure  action  on  the  Report  cf 
the  Royal  Commission  on   Industrial   Training  and 
j   Technical  Education,  which  has  been  urged  by  this 
I   Section,  and  several  other  organizations.     The  main 
provisions  of  the  Act  are : 

1.  Ten  million  dollars  ($10,000,000)  to  be  devoted 
in  the  next  ten  (10)  years  to  this  purpose, 
j  2.  Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  each  year  to 

each  Province  the  remainder  of  the  allotment 
for  each  year  to  be  based  on  population,  but 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Provincial  Government  for  that  year.  (We 
are  informed  that,  for  example,  the  Province 
of  Ontario  under  this  Act  might  have  available 
for  technical  education  nearly  $600,000  this 
year.) 

3.  Not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  al- 
lotment for  any  one  year  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing and  equipment,  and  none  to  be  used  for 
work  provided  for  prior  to  July,  1919.  (It 
will  be  seen  that  the  money  is  largely  to  be 
used  for  salaries  an^  instructional  expense, 
leaving  the  buildings  and  equipment  chiefly  to 
local  initiative.    This  is,  in  effect,  endowment 
for  maintenance.    You  will  note  that  it  is 
for  new  work,  also.) 
The  members  of  this  Section  should  see  to  it  that 
some  of  the  benefit  of  this  Act  comes  to  their  towns 
by  interesting  local  school   authorities,   or  initiating 
movements  to  demand  action. 

Third:    MOVEIMENT    FOR    EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM : 

This  work  is  progressing,  and  a  memorial  has  been 


prepared,  to  be  addressed  to  the  various  provincial  au- 
thorities, with  suggestions  for  improving  primary  edu- 
cation ;  to  save  children 's  time  and  energy,  and  to  se- 
cure more  uniform  systems  of  primary  education 
throughout  the  nation. 

Fourth :  This  summer  the  action  of  our  Council  has 
procured  the  attendance  of  students  for  vacation  work 
in  many  of  the  mills  which  were  enterprising  enough  to 
make  places  for  them.  "We  have  had  reports  that  these 
students  are  working  well  in  all  branches  of  mill  work. 
This  promises  to  ensure  for  the  future  an  influx  of  our 
own  university  graduates  as  technical  men  in  our  mills. 
Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  for  essays  on  the  summer's 
work. 

Fifth :  Night  schools  last  winter  made  good  starts, 
but  were  interrupted  greatly  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 
In  preparation  for  the  future  use  of  our  textbooks  and 
their  incidental  writing  and  reading,  it  is  suggested 
that  special  attention  be  given  next  fall  to  teaching  of 
English,  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  mathematics. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  CARRUTHERS, 
A.  P.  COSTIGANE, 
J.  N.  STEPHENSON, 
D.  DAVERIN, 
N.  GAIN, 

T.  L.  CROSSLEY,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABSTRACTS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  committee  on  Abstracts  and  Publications  has  no 
definite  report  to  make  at  this  time  except  to  state 
that  the  activities  of  the  committee  are  going  forward 
in  the  usual  way. 

Plans  are  made  for  the  publication  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  other  transactions  of  the 
sections,  but  the  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  and  machinery  to  the  reprinting  of  this 
material.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  this  will  be  available 
during  the  fall. 

The  time  which  the  chairman  of  your  committee  has 
been  obliged  to  devote  to  the  work  on  the  text-book 
has  somewhat  interfered  with  devoting  as  much  time 
as  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  publications. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

j.  N.  STEPHENSON, 

Chairman. 


A  Group  of  Vistors  in  Front  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.'s 
Office  at  Kenogami. 
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COMMITTEE  OF  TESTING  MOISTURE  IN  PULP. 

This  report  has  been  aj)proviHl  by  tlirec  of  llic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  so  far,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Committee  also  approve 
of  it,  although  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  them.  These 
other  two  members  are  Mr.  0.  Holland;  of  the  Rolland 
Paper  Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Waters,  of  Price  Bros. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  test  taken  by  one  of  the  iriem- 
bers  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Mason,  of  the  Laurentide 
Co.,  on  Hydraulic  Pressed  Pulp,  showing  that  the 


wedge  system  of  Moisture  Testing  compared  with  mois- 
ture test  of  the  whole  lap  bears  out  that  the  wedge 
system  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Mason  has  taken 
forty  different  laps,  each  lap  also  tested  and  wedge 
sample  taken  from  each  lap  and  the  whole  lap  being 
weighed  and  tested  also.  The  result  of  each  one  of 
these  tests  is  shown  on  the  enclosed  graphic  chart, 
from  which  you  will  see  that  the  results  from  the  wedge 
samples  agree  very  closely  with  the  results  of  the  whole 
lap. 


MOISTURE  TESTS  ON  PRESSED  SULPHITE. 


Test  No. 
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Fig^ures  For  Special  Test. 
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Summary. 

1.  Your  Committee  are  of  the    opinion    that  the 
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ly  advocated,  taking  clear 
of  the  wet  lap,  should  be 
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adopted  as  the  standard  method  of  sampling  wet  lap 
pulp. 

2.  The  strip  sample  taken  clear  across  from  sheet  of 
Rogers  wet  machine  pulp  should  be  adopted  for  the 
standard  method  for  testing  sheets  from  Rogers  wet 
machines. 

3.  We  are  still  carrying  out  investigations  as  re- 
gards hydraulic  pressed  pulp,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Council  of  the  Technical  Section.  Three 
members  of  your  Committee  are  working  on  this,  and 
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as  soon  as  the  result  of  their  investigations  are  known, 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  definite  statement  as 
regards  the  question  of  testing  hydraulic  pressed 
pulp.  Your  Committee  have  confined  themselves, 
since  the  January  meeting,  to  investigations  on  this 
line. 

J.  0.  MASON, 

Laurentide  Paper  Co. 

C.  BARLOW, 

Donnacona  Paper  Co. 

E.  B.  SLACK, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


ESTIMATING  ROSIN  IN  ROSIN  SIZE  MILK. 

By  ROSS  CAMPBELL. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Company  was  asked  by  one  of  tlie 
A.  W.  P.  Mills  for  a  method  of  determining  the  con- 
centration of  rosin  size  milk.  The  use  of  a  hydrometer 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  the  results  showed 
only  a  variation  of  0.8°  be.,  from  a  1  per  cent  to  a  5 
per  cent  solution  of  the  size. 

A  search  of  the  files  revealed  a  method  for  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  rosin  in  the  milk,  which  requires 
for  operation  a  pint  tin  container,  a  folio  weight  scale 
and  a  place  in  which  to  evaporate  the  water  from  the 
rosin  size  milk.    The  method  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Weigh  tin  container  (empty)  on  scale. 

(2)  Fill  with  exactly  one  pint  of  rosin  size  milk. 

(3)  Evaporate  to  dry  mass  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr. 

(4)  Weigh  tin  plus  residue. 

(5)  Difference  between  (1)  and  (4)  equals  rosin 
size  in  one  pint. 

(6)  Calculation  (5)  x  I/2  equals  pounds  rosin  size 
per  gallon. 

It  is  well  to  note  (a)  that  the  container  should  not 
weigh  more  than  four  ounces  (b)  that  the  smallest  divi- 
sion on  paper  scale  is  equivalent  to  .0080  oz. ;  (c)  results 
good  to  within  2  per  cent  of  actual  figures. — ''Paper." 


Careful  workmen  always  make  good  and  are  .seldom 
injured. 


TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 

Judgment  Rendered  by  Railway  Commission  in 
"Joint  Rates  Case." 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada 
has  just  issued  an  order  in  connection  with  joint  rates 
between  stations  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  National  Railways,  a  matter 
which  has  been  before  them  for  several  years.  At  the 
present  time  a  shipment  moving  from  a  point  located 
exclusively  on  the  C.  P.  R.  to  another  point  located 
exclusively  on  the  G.  T.  R.  is  charged  the  local  rate 
to  and  from  the  point  of  interchange,  plus  the  cost 
of  cartage  at  the  interchange  point.  Under  the  Board's 
order  through  rates  will  be  published  which  will  be 
slightly  higher  than  Avould  apply  over  one  line  of  rail- 
way for  similar  distances,  but  considerably  lower  than 
the  combination  of  local  rates  as  at  present  applied. 

The  order  does  not  provide  any  special  commodity 
rates  but  will  cover  all  class  rates,  and  stipulates  that 
tariffs  covering  shall  be  issued  to  become  effective 
not  later  than  October  1st. 


Advance  in  Cartage  Charges. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  Teamsters'  strike 
in  Toronto,  new  tariffs  have  been  received  from  the 
railways  advancing  the  charges  made  for  cartage  at 
varioiis  points. 

The  new  tariffs  provide  a  charge  at  Toronto  for 
carloads  of  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  and  for  less  than  car- 
loads 6  cents.  At  Montreal  the  charge  will  be  5  cents, 
carloads,  and  7  cents  less  than  carloads.  At  Ottawa 
and  three  rivers  carloads  4  cents,  less  than  carloads 
5  cents.  At  advance  of  5  cents  is  also  being  made 
in  the  minimum  charge  for  "smalls." 

The  new  rates  take  effect  September  4th. 


Application  for  Increased  Telegraph  Charges. 

A  joint  application  has  been  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  by  the  Great  North  Western 
Telegraph  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  and  Western  Union,  for 
permission  to  increase  the  present  scale  of  tolls  charged 
by  them  for  telegraph  service  bv  not  less  than  25%. 

An  application  for  a  general  increase  was  made  at 
the  time  the  last  advance  in  freight  rates  took  place, 
but  owing  to  certain  statutory  enactments  affecting  the 
G.  N.  W.  in  Eastern  Territory  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  decided  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
authorize  a  general  advance.  The  Railway  Act  has  now 
been  amended  giving  the  Board  power  to  adjust  rates 
notwithstanding  restrictive  statutorv  enactments  such 
as  referred  to.  and  the  Telegraph  Companies  are  con- 
tending that  increased  w^qps  and  operating  expenses 
warrant  their  exaetins'  higher  tolls. 


Prot>osed  Steamev  ^ailinp-s  From  Montreal. 

(Subject  to  change  without  notice.) 
To  Liverpool. 
Minnedosa.C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  13. 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  Aug.  13. 
Scandinavian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  14. 
Metagama,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  17. 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  Aug.  23. 
Melita,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  aboiit  Aug.  29. 
Rimouski,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  about  Aug.  31. 

To  London. 
Willaston,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  1.5. 
Vadiilia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  17. 
Inkula,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  24. 
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Cornish  Point,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line  (Fnrness),  about 
Aiiff.  25. 

Verba  Ilia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  26. 
Tunisian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  28. 
War  Peridot,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line  (C.P.O.S.),  about 
Sept.  5. 

Mattawa,    C.P.O.S.-Furness    Line    (C.P.O.S.),  about 
Sept.  6. 

Dunbridge,   C.P.O.S.-Furness   Line    (C.P.O.S.)  about 
Sept.  3. 

To  Antwerp. 

G]en.s'poan,  IC.P.O.IS.-Fumess  Line    (Furness),  about 
Aug.  11. 

War  Beryl,  C.P.O.S.-Furness  Line   (C.P.O.S.),  about 
Sept.  10. 

To  Glasgow. 

Saturnia,  Anchor-Don  Line,  about  Aug.  13. 
Corsican,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  23. 
Cassandra,  Aiiehor-Don.  Line,  about  Aug.  23. 
Montcalm,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  29. 
(^abatia,  Cunard  Line,  about  Sept.  2. 
Scotian,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Sept.  10. 

To  Avonmouth  Dock  (Bristol). 
Dominion,  Dominion  Line,  about  Aug.  19. 
Vellania,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  24. 
Monmouth,  C.P.O.S.  Line,  about  Aug.  28. 
Verentia,,  Cunard  Line,  about  Aug.  30. 
Pretorian,  C.P.O.S.,  about  Aug.  30. 

To  Manchester. 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Aug.  17. 
Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Aug.  30. 
Manchester  Tmiwrter,  Manchester  Liners,  about  Sept.  4. 
To  Hull. 

Norfolk  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  Aug.  15. 
Grampian  Range,  Furness  Line,  about  Aug.  23. 
To  Leith. 

Cairndhu,  Thoinson  Line,  about  Aug.  30. 

To  Dublin. 
Carrigan  Head,  Head  T/nH>,  about  Aug.  16. 
To  Belfast. 

Rallygally  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Aug.  28. 
Milmore  Head,  Head  Line,  about  Aug.  31. 

To  St.  Nazaire  (France.) 
Cape  Corso,  Can. -French  Line,  about  Aug.  25. 

To  Havre  (France.) 
Hudson,  Canadian-Trans-Atlantique  Line,  about  Aug. 
18. 

Wi.sley,  Canadian-Trans . Atlantique  Line,  about  Sept. 
10. 

To  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte  Video. 

Clan  Skene,  Houston  Lines,  al)out  Aug.  25. 
♦Canadian  Pioneer,  Can.  Govt.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  Sept.  10. 
A  Steamer,  Houstori  Lines,  about  Sept.  15. 

*H\ioiu)s  Aires  only. 
To  South  Africa— Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 

London,  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay. 
I^enguela,  KI(ler-l)cm|ister  Tiine.  about  Aug.  25. 
To  Australasian  Ports— Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland 
Wellington,  Lytteton  and  Dunedin 
(Port  Chalmers). 
Wantraratta,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Aug. 
23. 

To  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

Canadian  Warrior,  Can.  Govt.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  Aug.  26. 
Canadian  Recruit.  Can.  Govt.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  Sept.  16. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Havana  (Cuba.) 


Canadian  Trader,  (Jan.  Govt.  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  Aug.  27. 
Canadian  Sailor,  Can.  Govt.  .Mcrr-harit  Marine,  Ltd., 

about  Sept.  \']. 

To  Charlottetown,  St.  Johns,  Newf'd. 
A  Steamer,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Shpg.  &  Trading 

Co.,  about  Aug.  15. 


EXPORTS  DECIDEDLY  BETTER  FOR  MAY. 

Official  returns  of  (,'anadian  exports  of  paper,  pulp 
and  pulpwood  for  May,  the  .second  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  show  a  total  value  of  $8,418,800,  against  $8,407,- 
156  in  May  last  year.  Paper  gained  $1,410,591  while 
chemical  pulp  fell  off  $483,464,  mechanical  pulp,  $76,- 
896  and  pulpwood  .$828,587.   The  figures  are  as  follows : 


Increase  or 

Month  of  May.         1918.  1919.  decrease. 

Paper  $3,727,829    $5,138,420  +$1,410,.591 

Pulp,  chem.  .  .  .  2,798,720  2,315,276  —  483,464 
Pulp,  mech.   .    ..     433,801        356,905    —  79.896 


$6,960,370    $7,810,601    +  .$850,231 
Pulpwood   1,436,786        608,199    —  828,587 


$8,407,156  $8,418,800  +  $  11,644 
For  the  two  months'  period  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $703,863  as  comparecl  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
Paper  gained  $1,883,777,  while  chemical  pulp  lost  $1.- 
409,972,  mechanical  pulp  $343,126  and  woodpulp  $834.- 
542,  the  details  showing: 


Increase  or 

Two  Months.  1918.  1919.  decrease. 

Paper  $6,884,881    $8,768,658  +$1,883,777 

Pulp,  chem   4,846,238     3,436,266    —  1,409.972 

Pulp,  mech   917,742        574,616    —  343,126 


$12,648,861  $12,779,540    —  130,679 
Pulpwood   2,071,930     1,237,388    —  834,542 


$14,720,791  $14,016,928  — $  703,863 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  of  paper  taken 
in  connection  with  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  pulp  and  pulpwood  is  indication  of  the  fact  that 
i  11  this  industry  Canada  is  increasing  its  exports  of 
finished  products  and  sending  out  of  the  country  less 
raw  material  to  be  manufactured  abroad,  which  is  de- 
cidedly a  change  for  the  better,.  We  may  soon,  how- 
ever, look  for  larger  exports  of  pulp. 


LOOKING  FOR  CHANCE  TO  START  A  MILL. 

A  strong  Canadian  organization  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as 
a  field  for  investment.  They  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  mill,  but  would  also  be 
interested  in  an  opportunity  to  render  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  good  firm  requiring  more  capital.  The 
P\ilp  and  Paper  Magazine  would  be  glad  to  help  both 
parties  if  there  are  such  firms  to  whom  Ave  could  he 

^^NEW  PAPER  PLANT  FOR  BROCKVILLE. 

Plans  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  big  paper 
manufacturing  plant  were  discussed  and  endorsed  by 
the  Rrockville  Board  of  Trade,  and  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  promoters,  the  chief  of  whom  arc 
C.  F.  Buss,  of  Mille  Roches,  and  J.  R.  Buchanan,  of 
Ottawa.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  company  a  site 
on  whicli  Avork  will  be  commenced  at  once.  The  board 
is  in  touch  with  several  other  industries  looking  t" 
Hrockvillc  for  Uications. 
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Newsprint  Service  Bureau  Met  in  Montreal 


A  very  interesting  meeting  of  the  Bureau  was  held 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Mr.  G. 
H.  P.  Gould,  who  was  elected  president  at  the  annual 
meeting,  died  on  8th  June.  Mr.  Babeock,  the  vice- 
president,  lost  his  wife  last  week  and  so  was  necessar- 
ily absent.  R..  S.  Kellogg  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  called  for  nominations  for  remainder  of  year.  P. 
T.  Dodge  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Meade,  but  due  to 
a  proposed  trip  to  Europe  and  other  reasons  declined 
to  accept.  Mr.  Meade  defended  his  nomination  so  well 
that  Mr.  Dodge  reconsidered  and  took  the  chair  amid 
the  applause  of  the  meeting.  In  accepting  his  duties 
Mr.  Dodge  nrged  honest,  open  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  of  .establishing  conditions  that  will  best  for- 
ward the  interests  of  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  Kellogg  made  an  announcement  regarding  the 
boat  trip  up  the  Saguenay.  Mr.  Bagg,  Mr.  Sterling, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Thorne,  Col.  Ray,  and  Mr. 
Steele  and  party,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  mills  at  Kenogami.  Mr.  Tombs  took 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  trip. 

Mr.  Kellogg  explained  some  very  interesting  tables 
and  charts.  At  present  rate  of  production,  all  mills 
in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  this  year,  will  make  2,120,000 
tons  of  newsprint  compared  with  2,002,000  in  1918. 
Newspaper  consumption  has  increased  at  least  20% 
between  January  and  June.  Advertising  has  increased 
46  per  cent,  while  total  gross  circulation  has  decreased 
5  per  cent.  Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  some  manufacturers 
are  advertising  to  avoid  paying  the  money  in  taxes 
and  getting  more  benefit  from  it,  also  there  are  many 
firms  in  the  field  who  never  advertised  before  and 
much  of  this  will  be  continued.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  making 
a  record  of  number  of  pages  printed  by  leading  papers 
of  the  country.  Chicago  papers  have  averaged  24 
pages  daily,  and  92  Sunday,  against  20  and  90  in  New 
York  papers.  Many  large  publishers  are  said  to  be 
expecting  a  stable  permanent  newspaper  price  of  3 
rents  per  copy.  Manufacturers  of  newspaper  presses 
and  other  presses  are  filled  up  with  orders  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  18  to  24  months. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  report  on  pulpwood  and 
wood  pulp  production  for  1918  was  distributed.  This 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau. 

The  secretary  referred  to  the  work  of  standardizing 
cost  accounting  in  the  mills.  The  paper  industry  is 
very  fortunate  in  its  ability  to  know  just  what  costs 
are.'  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  approved 
the  methods  and  principles  of  the  Manufacturers.  - 

Twenty-four  firms  are  now  sending  in  paper  samples 
and  twenty-three  are  giving  wage  schedules. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  meeting  was  the  ex- 
hibit of  more  than  160  specimens  shoAving  the  war 


uses  of  paper.  This  was  supplemented  by  some  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  Canadian  mills  and  water  powers. 
Cost  Keeping. 

Mr.  Percy  Wilson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Mills  re- 
ported for  the  Cost  Accounting  Committee  and  describ- 
ed the  work  of  the  committee  and  asked  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  each  mill  in  the  work  introduced  by 
the  field  agent  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Ware.  He 
stated  that  each  mill  must  give  up  a  little  to  get  in  line. 

Mr.  Wise  interpreted  the  agreement  under  which  the 
newsprint  price  in  the  States  was  to  'be  established. 
He  explained  how  the  costs  of  paper  were  established 
by  the  Commission  and  the  former  false  findings  that 
had  to  be  disproved  and  traced  the  application  of  the 
War  Labor  Board's  wage  award  and  the  Railway 
Board's  freight  increase.  An  interesting  reference 
was  made  to  the  coming  hearing  before  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  on  October  6th. 

The  other  points  discu.ssed  were  cores  and  color. 
Speaking  on  the  former,  Mr.  Stadler  of  the  Belgo- 
Canadian  Co.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  iron  tip- 
ped paper  core  is  the  coming  thing  and  the  best  and 
fairest  method  is  to  charge  the  core  as  paper  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Then  when  the  stripped  core  is  back  at  the 
mill,  the  customer  is  credited  with  that  weight. 

Mr.  Steele  supported  this  scheme  and  mentioned  that 
it  was  the  same  practice  as  obtained  in  the  matter  of 
cement  sacks  and  other  containers.  No  complaints  are 
made  by  customers.  Mr.  Meade  remarked  that  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  the  making  of  a  core  that  can  be  left 
with  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Dodge  explained  how  cores  are  damaged  in  the 
press-room.  In  one  case  the  friction  brake  was  applied 
all  at  one  end  of  the  core  and  twisted  off  the  iron  fer- 
rule- He  stated  that  improvements  in  press  manufac- 
ture will  greatly  remedy  conditions  causing  core 
troubles. 

In  regard  to  color  of  newsprint  it  was  brought  out 
that  a  large  number  of  mills  are  making  it  in  the  nat- 
ural, while  many  are  using  a  little  color.  Considerable 
discussion  arose  over  the  question  of  whether  a  stand- 
ard color  should  be  adopted.  Several  spoke  in  favor 
of  it,  but  no  motion  was  made.  When  someone  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  depended  largely  on  getting  a 
standard  blue,  Mr.  Stadler  replied  that  any  shade  can 
be  matched.  Apropos  of  another  suggestion  he  added 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  investigation  by  the  techni- 
cal organizations,  but  an  individual  problem  for  each 
mill  to  work  out  its  own  color  formiila.  Mr.  Houck  ex- 
plained how  the  Meade  Co.  invited  their  customers  to  a 
meeting,  where  an  expert  on  color  explained  the  whole 
matter,  including  the  effect  of  the  ink.  This  contains 
Avhat  he  called  a  blue  toner  which  tends  to  compensate 
pink  or  yellow.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter,  a  shade  part  way  between  the  once  popular 
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l)lii('-\vliit('  and  the  natural  color  was  chosen.  It  is 
called  a  modified  natural-  It  was  stated  by  another 
that  stored  \n\\p  requires  a  little  more  colorinfr,  and 
the  problem  is  also  affected  by  water  conditions. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Bureau  passed  resolu- 
tions on  the  loss  of  President  Ct.  II.  P.  Gould,  who  died 
in  June.  Mr.  Gould  has  been  a  i)rominent  fifjurc  in 
newsprint  circles  for  many  years. 

The  luncheon  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair,  gusta- 
toi'ially  and  otherwise.  A  fine  menu  was  served,  and 
forty-three  plates  were  laid.  When  appetites  were  aj)- 
peased,  and  the  <ruests  had  enjoyed  a  friendly  chat 
with  neighbors,  Mr.  P)Othwell,  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  welcomed  the 
guests,  e.specially  the  ladies,  and  called  on  Mr.  Dodge 
who  had  just  been  elected  president  of  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau.  Mr-  Dodge  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  between  Canadians  and  Americans. 
"We  must  do  justice  to  our  customers  and  so  conduct 
our  business  as  to  get  a  fair  return  on  our  capital  in- 
vestment. In  small  things  we  are  competitors,  in  large 
ones  partners,"  said  Mr.  Dodge. 

The  Newsprint  Industry  and  Certain  Economic 
Problems. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Sandwell  was  then  introduced  as  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  f'ew  Canadian  newspapers  that  had  shown 
a  tendency  to  be  fair  to  the  paper  makers,  and  who  is 
guilty  of  many  other  accomplishments.  Mr.  Sandwell 
began  his  address  in  a  delightfully  humorous  vein  which 
caused  gusts  of  laughter  (see  "  gustatorially "  previous- 
ly used).  He  referred  to  the  industry  as  the  best  regu- 
lated, or  at  least  the  most  regulated  business  on  the  con- 
tinent and  the  gathering  an  appearing  equally  well  regu- 
lated. He  cited  the  incident  of  a  minister  who  used  to 
pray  that  rain  might  fall  on  the  crops  during  the  week 
that  had  passed,  believing  that  with  God  all  things  are 
possible.  The  Canadian  Government  seems  to  have  ar- 
rogated unto  itself  similar  powers  in  regulating  or 
changing  the  price  that  manufacturers  had  received  in 
the  past  for  their  product. 

Still  keeping  his  hearers  in  a  happy  state  of  mind, 
Mr.  Sandwell  contiinied  more  seriously  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Newsprint  Industry  and  Its  Relation  to  Certain 
Economic  Problems."  Only  a  brief  summary  can  be 
given  at  this  time. 

Newsprint  is  the  corner  stone  of  Democracy,  for  with- 
out cheap  and  abundant  paper  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  a  successful  democratic  government.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  much  information  to 
many  people,  they  must  be  educated.  The  manufac- 
turer, with  tlie  aid  of  unsurpassed  natural  resources 
and  inventive  genius  and  business  skill  and  courage  has 
done  his  part  well.  The  newspaper  men  have  also  done 
their  part,  perhaps  as  well,  perhaps  not. 

Government  regulation  may  extend  to  the  reading 
matter  of  newspapers,  but  though  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent material  from  being  printed  it  is  not  possible  to 
comi)el  people  to  read.    Therefore  newspapers  contain 


what  the  people  want  to  read,  .so  that  they  may  involun- 
tarily absorb  some  information  they  ought  to  read. 

Aside  from  its  monetary  value  to  the  publisher,  the 
advertisement  is  an  important  means  of  education.  In 
this  way,  people  are  educated  to  the  consumption  of 
new  products  whose  manufacture  employs  much  labor, 
and  whose  use  often  brinji-s  many  advantages. 

The  speaker  then  explained  what  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry means  to  Canada-  It  is  the  economic  mainstay 
of  the  country.  Its  product  is  sold  for  cash,  and  most 
of  it  in  the  United  States,  from  which  we  do  and  always 
will,  buy  a  lot  of  material,  and  where  we  mu.st  pay 
cash.  Foodstuffs  go  largely  to  Europe  for  credit,  be- 
cause that  is  all  they  have.  The  United  States  is  doingr 
the  same  thing,  so  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  flow- 
ing into  Uncle  Sam's  pockets.  Exchange  is  said  to  be 
favorable  to  the  States  because  of  this  enormous  excess 
of  exports  over  imports.  There  is  some  question  whether 
this  is  a  healthy  condition.  Too  great  an  excess  may  be 
decidedly  otherwise,  and  nature  will  cure  the  malady  in 
time  because  other  nations  can  not  afford  to  trade  with 
such  a  handicap,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all.  It  would 
be  well  to  consider  taking  steps  to  relieve  the  condition 
before  congestion  of  wealth  brings  on  economic  apo- 
plexy or  something  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  George  Montgomery  were  also  call- 
ed on  by  Mr.  Bothwell  and  I\Ir.  Montgomery  responded 
for  the  legal  profession,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  see- 
ing the  newsprint  men  looking  so  well  in  spite  of  their 
troubles- 

The  following  mills  were  represented  at  the  meeting 
and  luncheon : — Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  S.  R.  Wil- 
son and  R.  A.  Mclnnis ;  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  John  Stadler  and  V.  Delvaulx ;  Brompton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  J.  A.  Bothwell  and  Ernest  Rossiter;  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  F.  J-  Campbell ;  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.. 
W.  J.  Linehan,  N.  E.  Wainwright,  J.  C.  Ardron.  G.  F. 
Steele,  and  John  ^Mather;  Donnacona  Paper  Co..  Geo.  M. 
McKee;  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  C.  A.  Woodcock  and 
Maurice  Hoopes ;  International  Paper  Co.,  Philip  T. 
Dodge  and  AV.  E.  Haskell;  Laurentide  Co..  Geo. 
Chahoon,  jr.,  and  F-  A.  Sabbaton ;  G.  H.  Mead  Co..  R. 
T.  Ilouck,  jr. ;  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  R.  S.  Kellogg. 
G.  A.  Ware  and  H.  H.  Werley;  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  C.  W.  Tooke ;  Remington  Paper  &  Power  Co-. 
R.  B.  Maltby  and  M.  S.  Moyer ;  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Percy  B.  Wilson  and  Geo.  H.  Mead ; 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co-,  F.  L.  Carlisle  and  J.  J.  Wan-en; 
Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  J.  V.  Baron;  West  End  Paper:  E. 
B.  Sterling  and  M.  M.  Bagg;  Price  Bros  &  Co.,  J.  Leon- 
ard Apedaile.  Guests:  Mrs.  R-  S.  Kellogg  and  ^Nlrs.  C. 
W.  Tooke,  and  Edward  Beek,  Geo.  H.  ^Montgomery.  B. 
K.  Sandwell.  Henry  A.  Wise.  J.  N.  Stephenson.  R.  C. 
Sturgeon,  and  Wm-  Romain  Tyree. 


Let's  all  keep  industry  humming  by  working  togeth- 
er, employers  and  employees,  in  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 
Paper  Mills  Faced  With  More  Trouble. 

London,  July  29. — Within  the  last  48  hours  there 
has  developed  a  crisis  in  English  and  Welsh  indus- 
trial circles  which  has  surpassed  all  previous  discon- 
tent in  any  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how 
the  paper  mill  owners  are  going  to  fare  within  the  next 
fe^v  weeks  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  conceive.  To- 
day there  is  discontent  everywhere.  There  is  a  body 
known  as  the  "The  Triple  Alliance"  and  it  includes 
transport  workers,  railway  men,  paper  mill  workers 
and  engineers,  and  side  by  side  with  this  body  is  the 
I\Iiners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  A  big  section  of 
the  miners  have  struck  work  and  as  I  write  6  pits  are 
flooded  and  17  are  in  danger.  With  this  state  of  things 
going  on  the  outlook  for  paper  mills  is  not  very  rosy. 
I  got  into  touch  with  the  Miners'  Federation  and  I 
was  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 
Premier  was  interviewed  and  a  series  of  conferences 
had  been  arranged.  A  week  ago  it  was  announced  that 
coal  would  go  up  to  the  extent  of  6s  a  ton.  This  meant 
a  great  deal  for  paper  mills,  as  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  increased  and  the  prices  of  papers  would 
need  another  jump.  But  the  greatest  trouble  of  all 
was  a  supplji"  of  coal  regularly  and  here  the  managers 
of  mills  were  taxed  to  their  wits  ends. 

Some  of  the  mills  have  small  stocks  of  coal  on  hand 
and  if  coal  supplies  run  out  before  the  miners  settle 
their  disputes  it  will  mean  the  paper  mill  workers 
will  have  to  cease  operations.  At  present  transport 
on  the  railroads  is  dislocated  for  running  up  coal  sup- 
plies and  if  mills  have  not  profited  by  the  experience  ob- 
tained in  the  miners'  strike  some  j^ears  ago,  I  am  afraid 
the  position  of  the  paper  industry  will  become  jeo- 
pardized before  we  know  where  we  are.  Events  are 
moving  very  quickly  now  and  they  are  telling  against 
industry — no  business  man  can  deny  the  fact.  It  my 
last  despatch  to  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine," 
1  had  to  I'ecord  the  demands  of  the  workers  for  short- 
ers  hours  and  higher  Avages.  That  dispute  was  settled 
at  a  late  hour  one  night  and  the  provisional  agree- 
ment arrived  at  I'ecluced  the  working  week  to  48  hours 
for  day  workers  and  44  hours  for  shift  workers.  This 
demand  of  employees  means  more  machinery,  upset 
trade,  and  created  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  Now  the 
coal  supply  has  to  be  faced  and  one  mill  oAvner  I  was 
speaking  to  yesterday  said  he  was  exasperated  and 
felt  helpless,  because  he  no  sooner  got  over  one  trou- 
ble than  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  another,  and  this 
way  of  getting  on  was  neither  good  for  the  country 
nor  industry  as  a  whole.    The  policy  of  wait  and  see 

has  noAv  to  be  adopted. 

***** 

"The  Times"  Introducss  Mr.  Dawe  to  England. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  has  had  a  good  introduction 
to  tlie  buyers  of  Canada's  products  through  the  med- 
ium of  the  press.  The  "Times"  announced  his  ar- 
rival in  the  country  and  a  good  many  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  have  had  short  articles  on  Canada's  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper  and  the  great  resources  that 
lie  behind  the  mills.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Dawe's 
visit  will  do  some  good  directly  and  indirectly,  and  jf 
he  has  done  nothing  else  he  has  told  the  British  mill 
ownier  that  the  Canadian  pulps — and  he  has  specified 
them,  too, — are  on  a  par  Avith  those  of  Scandinavia. 
The  "Times,"  one  of  England's  leading  dailies,  has 
stated  that  Mr.  DaAve  has  come  to  London  to  give 


advice  and  help  buyers  in  the  matter  of  Canadian  pulps 
and  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  read  such  a  valuable 
introduction  in  England's  greatest  dispenser  of  ncAvs. 
The  British  paper  mill  owner  need  not  be  prejudiced 
against  Mr.  Dawe's  visit,  because  there  must  be  reci- 
procity in  trade  and  industry,  and  the  more  scientific 
knowledge  or  experience  one  can  introduce  on  a  flying 
visit  to  the  Mother  Country  the  more  it  Avill  be  ap- 
preciated. If  it  was  good  for  the  NorAvegian,  or  SAvede, 
or  German  to  visit  London  and  expound  the  value 
of  his  country's  products  prior  to  1914,  surely  Can- 
ada takes  a  preference  above  foreigners  and  the  claims 
of  her  industry  should  not  be  turned  down. 

«       *       *       *  # 

Canadian  Paper  Suits  British  Printers. 

The  Master  Printers'  Association  has  a  social  gath- 
ering the  other  day  and  some  information  Avas  re- 
quired on  paper  prices.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some 
printers  were  held  up  by  the  British  mills,  strawboards 
in  some  cases  costing  as  much  as  £25.  The  reply  given 
was  that  many  of  the  mills  had  made  exhorbitant 
profits  during  the  war  and  printers  were  advised  to 
Avatch  the  prices  of  papers  in  the  United  States  Avhere 
they  were  cheaper  than  in  England.  All  the  prices 
at  home  would  shoAv  a  tendency  to  harden  because 
the  mills  Avere  full  of  orders  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  go  on  reducing  their  prices.  The  staple  prices  of 
paper  had  now  being  reached,  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  printer  to  Avatcli  paper,  his  raAV  material,  and 
they  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign  manufac- 
turers. There  Avas  no  gx'eat  cause  for  alarm  as  re- 
gards prices  and  supplies  in  England.  Here  Ave  have 
an  instance  of  lack  of  knOAvledge  of  the  products  of 
the  Canadian  mills.  But  go  to  the  printer  avIio  uses 
the  Dominion  paper  and  he  Avill  tell  you  that  its  suits 
his-  machinery  better  than  the  States  paper.  Some 
printers  complain  that  there  is  too  much  China  clay 
in  the  American  papers  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
their  rollers  they  are  not  far  wrong. 

The  Pulp  and  Chemical  Markets. 

The  action  of  the  miners  and  the  recent  unsettle- 
ment  in  the  paper  industry,  has  left  dealings  in  pulps 
very  uncertain.  At  present  prices  are  unchanged, 
sulphite  being  £37  for  good  quality,  ncAvs  grade  £23 
15s  to  £24  and  easy  bleaching  £24  15s  to  £25.  There 
is  only  a  small  demand  for  small  parcels,  as  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  In  Norwegian 
mills  things  are  not  of  the  best  and  there  is  a  feeling 
here  that  shipments  will  be  dislocated  before  very  long. 
Small  supplies  are  arriving  from  Canada  and  U.  S.  A. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  customs  returns  3,700 
tons  of  moist  mechanical  arrived  during  the  first  Aveek 
in  Jialy,  valued  at  £25,823,  compared  Avitli  4,099  tons 
from  SAveden  at  £38,330  and  5,700  tons  at  £47,920 
from  Norway.  In  addition  Canada  sent  during  the 
same  period  1,500  tons  of  unbleached  chemical  (dry) 
against  Scandinavia's  7,000  tons.  The  U.  S.  A. 's  sup- 
ply reached  only  36  tons.  Sweden  is  keeping  up  a 
regiilar  supply  Avith  the  British  mills  at  steady  prices. 
The  feeling  generally  is  that  prices  all  round  for  pulps 
and  papers  will  not  be  easier  for  some  considerable 
time  and  Canadians  would  do  well  to  keep  a  keen  eA^e 
on  the  progress  of  the  markets  here. 

The  chemical  market  at  present  is  at  a  standstill, 
as  regards  business.  Prior  to  the  coal  dispute  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  caustic  soda,  alkali,  and  bleach- 
ing powder  and  prices  shoAved  no  upAvard  tendency. 
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In  esparto  the  market  keeps  firm.  Rags  of  all  kinds 
continue  in  good  demand  and  waste  papers  are  un- 
changed, stocks  being  very  large  aiid  little  business 
passing.  China  clay  is  much  sought  after  and  pit  own- 
ers re])ort  that  a  fair  volume  of  trade  is  l)eing  done 
on  home  and  export  account. 

The  Paper  P>ox  Trade  Board  (Great  Britain)  is 
about  to  issue  a  proposal  to  vary  the  minimum  time 
rates  as  follows^:  For  female  workers  (other  than  learn- 
ers) from  ii'-Yid  to  8d  per  hour;  for  male  workers 
(other  than  learners)  from  9d  to  Is  l%d  per  hour, 
with  corresponding  increases  in  the  minimiiiii  rates  for 
i'eniale  and  male  learners  respectively.  The  Board  also 
propose  to  fix  piecework  basis  time  rates  of  81/2  and 
Is  Sy^d  an  hour  for  fcnude  and  male  workers  re- 
spectively. 

A  Paper  Bag  Trade  IJoard  has  )U)W  been  consti- 
tuted. Professor  L.  T.  Ilobhouse  is  the  chairman,  Mr. 
-I.  H.  Stoker,  K.C.,  deputy,  and  Mr.  F.  Popplewell,  see- 
i-(  tary.  There  are  sixteen  members  representing  the 
employers  ami  sixteen  representing  the  workers.  The 
IJoard  will  deal  with  disputes  and  wages  questions. 


INTERNATIONAL  FIRE  FIGHTING. 

Because  of  the  serious  fire  C(Miditions  and  daiigef 
of  a  liad  conflagration  due  to  spreading  of  fires  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  last  week,  Forester  Cox,  o" 
Minnesota,  immediately  conferred  with  R.  H.  Camr)- 
bell,  Ottawa,  chief  forester  of  Canada,  who  was  in 
St.  Paul,  and  arranged  for  closer  co-operation  between 
Minnesota  and  Canadian  rangers.  Patrols  will  be  in- 
creased at  once,  he  stated,  and  any  additional  meas- 
ures necessary  to  check  the  menace  will  be  taken. 


SCENE  SEEN  BY  T.  S.  PARTY  ON  THE  SAGUENAY. 


Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity  as  They  Appear  on 
the  Return  Journey. 

A  cloudburst  in  New  Brunswick  last  week  did  seri- 
ous damage  at  Bathurst. 

The  barque  Bessfield,  which  was  loading  at  the  East 
Batluirst  dock  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  broke 
away  from  her  moorings  and  went  aground  near  the 
Ceorge  Eddy  Company  mill. 


Edward  Beck,  who  is  acting  secretary  of  the  Canada 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  in  a  letter  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Montreal  Gazette  calls  attention  to  the 
sadly  different  attitude  of  the  Government  in  fixing 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  newsprint.  In  the  first  ease 
only  the  producer  is  considered,  and  in  the  second, 
only  the  consumer.  He  concludes:  Do  you  know  of 
any  reason,  outside  of  polities,  to  explain  why  the 
Government  treats  the  wheat-growers  and  the  paper 
nianiifaci urei-s  on  siudi  radicall\-  opposing  lines? 


A  DOUBLE  SAFETY  LESSON. 

Tlie  ■' Karii)ac(),  ■  ■  publishcfl  by  the  liacquette  River 
Paper  Co.,  printed  this  picture  in  a  recent  issue.  It 
well  illustrates  the  flanger  of  wearing  loose  clothing 
— carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  and  the 


danger  of  projecting  setscrews — careiessnes  on  the  part 
of  the  mill.  Another  second  and  there  would  be  a 
broken  arm  or  shoulder  blade  and  a  sprained  back. 


SMOKE  FROM  FOREST  FIRES  STOPS  SHIPS. 

Soo,  Ont.,  Aug.  12. — Up  till  last  night  since  11  o'clock 
Sunday  night,  not  a  vessel  had  passed  through  the 
canals  bound  up,  while  of  the  down  bound  traffic  only 
two,  the  Agawa  and  Rochester,  have  locked  through 
since  Sunday. 

Over  the  river  and  Lake  Superior  hangs  the  smoke 
from  forest  fires,  like  a,  low  cloud,  completely  obscur- 
ing vision  in  every  direction.  Navigation  has  prac- 
tically ceased. 

At  short  intervals  the  hoarse  sirens  of  the  scows  of 
anchored  craft  send  out  their  notes  of  warning.  It 
is  the  worst  situation  that  has  confronted  navigation 
for  years. 


BAHR  BROTHERS  BEGAN  AS  BOYS. 

At  the  ages  of  13  and  14  the  Bahr  brothers  began- 
work  in  the  ground  wood  mill  of  the  Michigan  Wood- 
pulp  Co.  at  Niles,  Mich.,  and  soon  worked  into  posi- 
tions of  millwrights.  The  late  Hon.  W.  S.  Millard,  to 
whom  they  applied  for  a  job  as  screen  tender  boys, 
told  them  they  were  too  young,  but  they  persisted 
in  asking  for  work  and  were  given  something  to  do 
to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  course  of  their  long  perio.l 
of  service  they  strove  to  make  svich  improvements  as 
would  assist  their  employers. 

The  most  notable  result  was  the  development  of  their 
Positive  Jordan  Filling,  which  was  patented  in  L'nited 
States  in  1910  and  in  Canada  in  1912.  The  filling  i« 
not  only  of  great  assistance  in  decreasing  the  time  au.l 
trouble  required  to  keep  Jordans  in  good  working 
condition,  but  the  metal  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  resists  chemicals  and  mechanical  wear  and  has  furth- 
er found  extensive  use  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  used 
on  all  kinds  of  stock  from  tissue  paper  to  box  board. 
The  success  of  the  Bahr  Bros,  in  building  up  their  ex- 
tensive business  is  but  another  instance  of  the  reflex 
advantage  of  giving  an  employer  good  service. 


A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place 

helps  to  reduce  accidents. 
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New  Members. 

Percy  Austin,  of  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.'s  sulphate 
department,  Bathurst,  N.B.,  and  Samuel  S.  Berger, 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Espanola,  Ont., 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  Technical  Section 
and  Francis  Ernest  Shackell,  Laurentide  Co.,  Grand '- 
Mere,  P.Q.,  is  the  newest  student  member. 


SUGGESTIONS  WANTED  BY  TEXTBOOK 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Joint  Executive  Committee  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation present  this  week  to  members  of  the  Technical 
Section,  and  other  readers  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
another  synopsis  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  textbook, 
for  criticism,  comment,  and  suggestion. 

Synopsis  of  chapters  on  preparation  of  linen  and 
cotton  rags. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  LINEN  AND  COTTON  RAGS. 

1.  Introductory: 

a.  A  brief  history  of  the  use  of  rags  in  paper  mak- 

ing leading  up  to 

b.  The  present  day  importance  of  rag  fibres  to 

the  industry. 

2.  Sources  of  Supply: 

a.  How  rags  are  handled.  (Balers.) 

b.  New  rags  or  table  cuttings. 

c.  Old  rags.   From  mixed  rags  to  the  graded  rags 

which  the  paper  mill  buys. 

d.  The  storing  of  rags  at  the  mill.   Loss  of  weight. 

3.  Classification  of  Rags: 

a.  General  specifications. 

b.  Specific  specifications. 

e.  Rags  sold  on  sample. 

4.  Preliminary  Thrashing: 

a.  Opening  up  bales. 

b.  Description  of  thrather. 

c.  Thrasher  dust,  loss  in  weight. 

5.  Sorting  and  Inspecting: 

a.  StriDPinff. 

b.  Grading. 

c.  Inspecting. 

6.  Cutting  and  Dusting: 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Description  of  Cutter. 

e.  Railroad  and  fan  dusters. 

d.  The  description  and  use  of  the  magnetic  roll. 

7.  Cooking: 

a.  Packing  the  boiler. 

b.  Preparation  of  cooking  liquor. 

c.  The  cooking  and  reasons  for  it. 

d.  Types  of  boilers,  Kinne  valves. 

e.  Variations  in  cooking  practice. 

f.  Discussion  of  general  theory  of  cooking  and 

paper  mill  practice. 

g.  "P\illing"  the  boiler. 

8.  Washing: 

a.  Removing  the  dirt. 

b.  Drawing  out  the  fibres. 

c.  The  washing  engine. 

(1.  Discussion  of  washing. 

9.  Bleaching: 

a.  Theory  of  bleaching. 


b.  The  use  of  bleaching  powder. 

e.  The  use  of  liquid  chlorine. 

d.  Discussion  of  amount  of  bleach  needed,  etc. 

10.  Drainers. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Consti"uction. 

c.  Time  in  drainers.    1.  Washing  in  drainers. 

d.  Possible  use  of  wet  machine.    1.  Advantages 

11.  A  discussion  of  the  process  losses  and  the  ext'ent 

to  which  they  occur  in  each  of  the  above  steps. 
Preparation  of  Esparto. 

1.  Esparto: 

a.  Its  nature. 

b.  Discussion  of  its  use  in  and  importance  to  the 

paper  industry. 

e.  Sources  of  supply. 

2.  Preliminary  Treatment: 
a.  Sorting  and  dusting. 

3.  Cooking: 

a.  Types  of  boilers  used. 

b.  Cooking  liquors. 

c.  Discussion  of  mill  practice. 

d.  Brief  sketch  only  of  recovery.    (See  soda  pro- 
cess.) 

4.  Washing  and  Bleaching: 

a.  Washing  tanks. 

b.  Bleachers. 

5.  Yields  and  Discussion  of  Losses.  (Briefly  touched 
on  where  same  equipment  and  processes  used  for 
pulp.) 

Other  Fibres. 

1.  Straw: 

a.  Its  use  and  importance. 

b.  Sources  of  supply. 

c.  Preliminary  treatment. 

d.  Cooking. 

e.  Washing  and  bleaching. 

f.  Yields. 

2.  Jute: 

a.  Use  and  importance. 

b.  Supplj'-. 

c.  Preliminary  treatment. 

d.  Cooking. 

e.  Washing  and  bleaching. 

f.  Yields. 

3.  Hemp: 

a.  Use  and  importance. 

b.  Supply. 

c.  Preliminary  treatment. 

d.  Cooking. 

e.  Washing  and  bleaching. 

.4.. Brief  work  on  Linters,  Begasse,  Ramie,  etc. 


The  work  in  the  beater  by  no  means  primarily  de- 
cides how  the  paper  turns  out.  In  rag-papers  the  work 
in  the  sorting  room  is  of  primary  importance,  and  in 
cellulose  and  mechanical  wood-pulp  papers  the  kind 
and  the  growth  of  the  timber  employed  comes  first, 
then  the  kind  of  cooking  or  grinding,  and  only  thirdly 
the  work  in  the  beater. 


Carelessness  never  cures  anything. 
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A  New  Era  for  American  Dyes 

The  present  readjustment  period  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  American  dyestuffs  industry.  The  importance 
of  the  manufacture  of  color,  however,  must  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  mere  value  of  the  output,  but  by  its 
tremendous  influence  upon  other  manufactures  depen- 
dent upon  it. 

The  position  of  the  American  manufacturers  ot  ani- 
line colors  to-day,  is  so  infinitely  stronger  than  it  was 
before  the  war  that  the  dullness,  hesitation  and  un- 
certainty of  the  consuming  markets  may  well  be  over- 
looked in  consideration  of  events  which  have  placed 
the  United  States  in  a  most  enviable  and  independent 
position— one  which  less  than  four  years  ago  was 
thought  to  be  beyond  all  possibility. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  values  of  dyes  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  was  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $25,000,000,  but  the  colors  were  essential  to  the 
production  of  other  manufactured  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $2,500,000,000.  The  indirect  control  held  by 
Germany  over  our  textile  and  other  dye  consuming 
industries,  may  therefore  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  coal  tar  colors  used  here  were  naade 
by  German  agents  (some  of  whom  were  American 
concerns)  from  intermediates  supplied  by  the  Rhine 
factories.  Our  dependence  on  Germany  for_  dyes, 
however,  was  accepted  without  relish,  and  had  it  been 
possible  to  secure  adequate  protection,  we  would  have 
been  making  our  own  colors  long  ago.  We  had  all 
we  wanted  and  to  spare,  of  raw  material,  and  what 
we  lacked  in  experience  could  soon  be  made  good. 

But  the  establishments  of  plants  on  a  scale  capable 
of  producing  enormous  quantities  of  intermediates 
would  involve  such  a  heavy  investment,  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  especially  as  consuming 
industries  would  be  sure  to  offer  continued  opposi- 
tion to  a  duty  high  enough  to  sustain  American  manu- 
facture against  powerful  and  unscrupulous  competi- 
tion. 

But  war  came,  and  with  it  the  elimination  of  Ger- 
many from  the  market.  Americans  were  thrown  up- 
on their  own  resources,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
we  realize  how  great  those  resources  were.  Still  an- 
ther advantage  of  the  Germans  was  denied  manufac- 
turers on  this  side,  except  to  a  negligible  extent.  Ex- 
plosives are  produced  from  the  same  coal  tar  base  as 
colors  and  the  production  of  one  results  in  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  other.  After  the  German  factories  had 
produced  vast  quantities  of  residue  in  the  process  of 
color  making,  for  which  no  appropriate  use  could  be 
found,  it  was  discovered,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
these  by-products  could  be  as  easily  converted  into 
transformed  into  picric  acid.  When  these  discover- 
plosives  known.  Another  example,  cited  by  A. 
Mitchel  Palmer,  formerly  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
in  his  report  upon  the  chemical  industry,  is  found  in 
the  production  of  sulphur  black,  which  by  a  slight 
variation  in  the  final  process  of  manufacture,  can  be 
transformed  into  picric  acid.  When  these  discover- 
ies were  made,  Germany  began  to  push  the  sale  of 
her  dyes  and  to  store  her  explosives,  and  in  the  minds 
of  her  governing  poAvers,  the  residual  material  may 
have  been  of  greater  consequence  than  the  main  pro- 
duct. At  all  events,  the  cost  of  the  latter  was  con- 
siderably reduced. 

With  the  prospect  of  war  constantly  in  view,  there- 
fore, it  was  but  natural  that  the  supply  of  dyestuffs 
should  increase,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 


to  find  a  ready  market  for  them.  This,  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  persistent  activity  of 
German  dyes  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  American  manufacture  must  be  stifled, 
not  only  in  order  to  hold  the  color  market  for  Ger- 
many, but  to  check  the  production  here  of  explo- 
sives. No  effort  was  too  great  or  too  small  to  achieve 
this  end.  When  other  measures  failed,  resort  was 
had  to  bribery,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  many 
dyers  employed  by  American  manufactures  were  in 
the  pay  of  German  agents. 

The  chain  of  distribution  was  complete.  It  bound 
the  consumer  fast  to  the  factories  on  the  Rhine  or 
to  their  subsidiaries  on  this  side  until  the  British  Navy 
severed  the  bonds.  From  this  time  on,  but  two  com- 
paratively small  lots  of  dyes  have  reached  here  via 
the  submarine  Deutschland.  Now  German  export 
trade  in  colors  is  dead. 

It  was  of  course  no  secret  that  chemical  dyestuffs 
had  been  accumulating  in  Germany  with  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  which  awaited  only  the  resump- 
tion of  business  relations  with  this  country  for  dump- 
ing on  the  market  here,  and  the  fact  caused  some 
little  uneasiness.  Conflicting  reports  cause  one  to 
be  doubtful  as  to  how  great  a  quantity  is  really  avail- 
able. 

The  great  plants  on  the  Rhine  are  within  the  Allied 
zone  of  occupation,  and  recent  trade  reports  from 
there  are  anything  but  encouraging".  The  once  pros- 
perous and  efficient  factories  are  said  to  be  in  no 
condition  in  fact,  to  flood  any  market.  One  of  the 
largest  producing  concerns  acknowledges  that  its 
workmen  turn  out  but  half  of  their  former  produc- 
tion, that  wages  have  advanced,  and  that  during  the 
war  the  outturn  of  so  called  "peace  products"  re- 
presented only  five  per  cent,  of  capacity,  owing  to  the 
heavy  drain  upon  the  plants  for  explosive  materials. 
All  further  production  of  munitions  stopped  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  yet  the  factories  are  oper- 
ating at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  normal  pro- 
duction. 

Their  government  business  at  an  end,  their  domes- 
tic market  demoralized,  and  their  over-seas  trade 
ruined  the  prospects  of  the  German  dye  manufactu- 
rers are  anything  but  bright.  Even  admitting  the 
marvellous  recuperative  power  of  the  German  people, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  dye  industry  can  ever 
again  become  a  factor  in  the  Amprican  market.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  confiscated  their  American  patents  and 
sold  them  to  a  svndicate  of  prominent  bueiness  men 
known  as  the  "Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,"  which 
Avill  act  as  custodians  and  lease  the  patent  rights  to 
any  responsible  manufacturer. 

This  companv,  which  is  capitalized  at  $500,000,  has 
purchased  some  4.500  patents  from  the  Custodian  of 
Alien  Property,  for  $250,000.  Of  these  however,  only 
a  comparative  few  are  of  any  real  value :  but  as  all 
German  dves  are  manufactured  under  the  rights  of 
one  or  more  patents,  it  Avill  be  possible  to  exclude  all 
im-nortations  o^i  the  ."-round  of  infringement. 

The  Avav  therefore  looks  clear  for  tYif  building  of  a 
new  giant  indnstrv  in  .\nierica. — .T.  ^1.  F. 


One  moment's  carelessness  may  undo  a  lifetime  of 
pain.staking  effort. 
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George  Wai-burton,  who  for  three  and  a  half  years 
was  overseas  and  returned  some  time  ago  from  France, 
has  taken  a  position  as  city  traveller  for  Cameron  and 
Fraser,  104  Front  street  east,  who  recently  embarked 
in  the  wholesale  paper  business  and  handle  toilets, 
tissues  and  wrappings.  Mr.  Warburton  is  a  former  em- 
ployee of  Kilgour  Bros.,  Toronto. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  safety  engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  is  once 
more  back  at  his  desk  after  spending  a  pleasant  holi- 
day at  Big  Bay  point,  Lake  Simeoe. 

John  Larkin,  of  the  Federal  Paper  Co.,  Montreal, 
was  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week  calling  upon  the 
members  of  the  trade. 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  to  business  after 
spending  a  pleasant  vacation  at  Peninsular  hotel.  Lake 
Simeoe,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

J.  B.  Piper,  of  the  selling  staff  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  company,  are  back  at  their  desks  after  enjoying 
a  pleasant  vacation. 

Dr.  James  C.  Miller  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  assistant  director  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  for  the  province  of  Ontario  and  will  com- 
mence his  duties  next  month.  Dr.  Miller  is  a  native 
of  Wellington  county  and  received  his  professional 
education  in  Saskatchewan,  and  is  at  present  acting  as 
supervisor  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Training.  His  doctor's  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  University  and 
he  has  take  a  number  of  courses  at  Teachers'  College 
there. 

It  is  announced  that  wireless  telephones  and  motor 
boat  patrols  will  shortly  play  a  part  in  the  matter  of 
protection  from  forest  fires.  The  motor  boat  patrol 
will  be  introduced  for  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Muskoka 
districts  where  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and 
Mines  of  Ontario  has  the  Avhole  subject  now  under 
investigation. 

All  logging  and  pulpwood  companies  will  increase 
the  number  of  their  camps  this  fall  in  order  to  get  out 
more  timber.  There  are,  at  least,  ten  thousand  labor- 
ers wanted  in  Ontario  for  the  camps,  according  to  Dr. 
riiddell,  superintendent  of  the  Labor  branch  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  for  Ontario.  Wages  run 
from  $55  to  $65  a  month  at  the  present  time  and  the 
cost  of  rationing  the  men,  based  on  the  present  scale 
of  prices  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  will  be  slightly  high- 
e'  than  last  season. 

W.  L.  Smith,  former  agricultural  editor  of  the  Tor- 
cr.to  Globe,  has  been  appointed  agricultural  editor  of 
tlie  Farmers  Sun,  Toronto,  succeeding  Gordon  Waldron. 
A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  paper,  which  is 
owned  by  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  will  be  held 
next  month  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Sun  shall' 
be  converted  into  a  daily  publication  or  continued  as 
a  weeklv. 

William  Turnbull,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  who  is  now  one 


of  the  lumber  commissioners  for  British  Columhia, 
paid  his  first  official  visit  to  Toronto  and  Ottawa  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  He  has  charge  of  the  publicity 
work  of  the  Forestry  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  the  west,  being  publisher  at  one  time  of  the 
I'rince  Rupert  News.  He  reports  great  activity  in  the 
pulp  industries  on  the  coast. 

A  big  sale  of  the  unlicensed  crown  lands  timber 
limits  will  be  held  by  New  Brunswick  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month.  The  sale  -will  be  conducted  on  a 
stumpage  basis.  Engineers  for  the  department  have 
recently  completed  several  surveys.  The  last  auction 
took  place  in  October  last. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  of- 
fices and  sample  room  of  Warwick  Bros,  and  Eutter, 
manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  who  have  now  ex- 
ceptionally attractive  quarters. 

The  MacGregor  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  has 
recently  been  granted  a  federal  charter  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  merchants, 
m.anufacturers  and  dealers  in  paper,  pulp  straw  board, 
paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  etc.  Among  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  company  are  W.  R.  L.  Shanks  and  F.  T. 
Bush. 

Here  is  a  strange  parallel.  The  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  followed  news- 
paper work  for  quite  a  while,  having  edited  and  con- 
tributed to  several  Liberal  papers.  His  successor  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  after  graduating  from  Toronto  University  in 
1895,  also  entered  journalism  and  in  1895  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  repertorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  for  a 
considerable  period. 

W.  W.  Weed,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Kenwood  Mills,  Limited,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  felts  and  jackets  of  all  kinds  for 
paper  and  pulp  mills.  He  succeeds  J.  T.  Griffith,  who 
has  been  general  manager  since  he  and  N.  L.  Mc- 
Naughton  sold  their  interests  to  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons, 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Griffith  has 
been  in  very  poor  health  of  late  and  was  forced  to  step 
aside.  Mr.  Weed,  the  new  manager,  has  had  wide 
experience  and  a  thorough  insight  in  the  business  and 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  resident  of  Arnprior. 

Supplementary  letters  patent  have  been  granted 
authorizing  the  Montreal  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  to  increase  their  capital  stock  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000,  the  increase  to  consist  of  2,000  shares  of 
$50  each. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation, who  with  his  wife  and  family,  has  been 
spending  a  month's  holidays  at  the  Elgin  House,  Mus- 
koka, has  returned  to  Toronto. 

W.  G.  Clarke,  of  Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  Bear  River, 
N.S.,  and  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  com- 
pany, spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  recently  on  his  way 
west  to  Port  Arthur,  where  they  inspected  the  plant 
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of  the  I'oi-t  Artiiiir  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Mcliityre  have  been  visiting  pulp  plants  in  the 
New  England  States  with  a  desire  to  secure  all  the 
latest  ideas  and  suggestions  in  construction  and  equip- 
ment. Clarke  Bros.,  Limited,  are  erecting  a  sulphate 
pulp  plant  at  Bear  River,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  30  tons  per  day  and  they  are  also  enlarging  their 
saw-mill  and  woodworking  operations.  Good  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  construction  of  the  new  pulp 
buildings.  Mr.  Melntj're  was  until  recently  newsprint 
expert  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  this  week  establi.shed 
a  new  direct  line  between  Vancouver  and  Singapore. 
It  Avill  save  trans-shipment  at  Hong  Kong.  Calls  are 
made  at  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Malay 
States. 

Canadian  Steamship  Lines  inaugurated  a  passenger 
service  between  Montreal  and  Havre,  France. 

Sir  Byron  E.  Walker,  President  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  arrived  back  from  studying  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Orient. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has  established 
its  own  office  in  London,  England,  with  a  view  of  plac- 
ing kraft  paper  on  the  British  market. 

Bel  go-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  51  St. 
James  street,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  ware- 
house on  St.  Patrick  street,  according  to  reports. 

Work  on  the  foundations  of  the  new  shipping  build- 
ing at  Laurentide  has  practically  been  completed  and 
the  erection  of  the  steel  work  for  the  floors  is  about 
two-thirds  done.  The  construction  department  esti- 
mate that  if  the  remaining  material  arrives  in  time 
tliat  the  building  can  be  closed  in  very  soon  after 
September  1st. 


DONNACONA  BONDS  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL 
AND  REFUNDING. 

As  has  been  understood  in  financial  circles  for  some 
days  Royal  Securities  Corporation  has  completed 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  $1,750,000  6  per  cent 
21-year  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  bonds  of  the  Don- 
nacona  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

Output  Goes  to  U.  S. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  increased  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  as  a  corrective  for  the  dis- 
count on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  Donnacona 
output  of  pulp  and  newsprint  is  exported  direct  to  the 
I'nited  States,  a  large  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Hearst  papers  in  New  York  City  being  supplied  from 
the  Donnacona  Mills. 

:  The  company  ranks  amongst  the  large  Canadian 
producers  of  pulp  and  paper,  its  annual  output  of 
newsprint  paper  totalling  30,000  tons  in  addition  to 
which  it  ])roduces  18,000  tons  news  sulphite  pulp  and 
37,500  tons  groundwood  pulp. 

The  new  fiiumcing  is  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
large  expenditures  made  by  the  Donnacona  Company 
in  plant  extensions  during  the  last  few  years,  and  also 
to  supply  working  capital  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  rapidly  increasing  biasiness. 

Large  extensions  were  made  last  year  and  no  new 
work  is  contemplated. 

It  is  expected  that  following  a  private  offering  of 
the  bonds  a  public  issue  will  be  made  in  due  course  by 
Royal  S^'curities  Corporation. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  THE  HUNS. 

A  dispatch  from  London  says  a  number  of  Engli.sh 
manufacturers  have  been  visiting  industrial  centres  in 
(lermany.  Among  them  was  Joseph  Dixon,  a  promi- 
nent paper  maker. 

Joseph  Dixon,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  kingdom,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  learned  very  little  in  Germany.  They 
say  one  or  two  tricks  are  resorted  to  at  the  German 
mills,  including  one  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
make  common  paper  appear  very  much  like  high  qual- 
ity product,  but  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  British  manufacturers  will  resort  to  these 
methods,  and  he  holds  the  view  that  with  better  rela- 
tions between  workmen  and  manufacturers,  England 
can  well  maintain  its  position  in  the  paper  making  in- 
dustry. 


NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY  BENEFITS. 

The  premium  on  New  York  funds  at  this  centre  con- 
tinues to  rule  close  to  the  5  per  cent  level,  yesterday's 
closing  quotation  being  4  13-16  between  banks.  The 
situation  as  it  affects  this  exchange,  while  a  substan- 
tial disadvantage  to  Canadian  importers — and  there- 
fore to  the  public  generally— is  not  without  its  com- 
pensating features.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
Dominion,  without  whose  exports  the  premium  on 
New  York  funds  would  imduobtedlj^  be  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  recently  prevailing  ones,  is  enjoyin? 
an  extra  profit  of  approximately  $3.75  on  every  ton  of 
newsprint  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

To  a  company  like  Spanish  River,  for  example, 
whose  daily  oiitput  of  newsprint  is  around  500  tons, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported,  the  extra  profit 
on  a  year's  operations  occasioned  by  the  adverse  rate 
against  the  Canadian  dollar  is  a  highly  substantial 
one. — The  Gazette. 


INVENTORY  OF  TIMBER  IN  QUEBEC. 

Quebec,  August  6. — An  inventory  is  being  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  provincial  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

An  expedition  is  leaving  to-daj'  for  Maskinonge,  to 
take  stock  of  the  riches  of  that  region  in  timber  limits. 
The  Tourville  Lumber  Company  is  co-operating. 

There  is  another  expedition  in  the  Abitibi  regioo 
wherein,  for  some  weeks  past,  work  has  been  done  to 
collect  data  and  figures  on  the  wealth  of  that  region 
in  lumber.  Two  other  expeditions  are  also  at  work  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of 
these  will  probably  drive  inland  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  new  Ungava  region. 

Every  forest  region  of  the  province  will  thus  be 
visited  for  the  inventory  of  Quebec's  riches  in  tim- 
ber lands. 


The  construction  of  a  big  paper  mill  has  been  started 
at  Machvon  Dong,  near  New  Wiju,  Chosen  (Korea), 
by  the  Mitsui  firm,  of  Tokyo.  Altogether  120,000 
tsubo  of  land  will  be  used  as  site  for  the  factory,  and 
a  great  embankment  for  protecting  the  ground  from 
inundation  by  the  Yalu  is  in  course  of  construction. 
The  mill,  when  completed,  will  first  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  from  material  gathered  in  the 
Yalu  forests. 


An  accident  prevented  is  a  father  saved  to  his  family 
and  his  family  saved  from  charity. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Aug.  11 — Expansion  is  the  watchword  all 
along  the  line  of  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
business.  There  will  during  the  coming  months  be  a 
great  impetus  imparted  to  the  paper  making  industry, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  but  some  new  financing  is  announced 
by  leading  companies,  in  order  to  make  extensions  and 
the  securities  are  rapidly  taken  up  showing  that  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  prevails.  The  era  of  development 
is  at  hand  and  many  new  projects  are  getting  under 
way.  Various  companies,  who  are  building  model 
toAvns  around  their  plants,  are  increasing  the  dwelling 
accommodation  to  take  care  of  future  additions  to  the 
working  forces.  '  , 

Trade  in  all  lines  continues  good  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  higher  prices  prevailing  AA^hile  the  cut  of 
pulpwood  this  fall  will  be  greater  than  ever.  There 
is  a  strengthening  of  conditions  all  along  the  way 
and  wherever  timber  berths  are  put  up  at  auction  in 
the  various  provinces,  record  prices  are  being  obtained 
for  the  concessions.  If  the  labor  unrest  allays  itself 
in  the  near  future  and  equipment  concerns  can  deliver 
appliances  within  a  reasonable  time,  there  is  no  cloud 
on  the  horizon.  The  earnings  of  most  companies  are 
satisfactory  and  show  gratifying  gains  in  spite  of  in- 
creased outlays. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  and 
a  general  impression  prevails  that  thei'e  Avill  be  no  drop 
in  quotations  while  news  print  and  book  papers  will 
go  higher  this  fall,  due  to  the  numerous  requisitions 
for  stock.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
buyers  now  to  place  bookings  for  large  consignment? 
with  the  mills.  During  the  past  week  there  was  an 
increase  of  five  per  cent  in  the  price  of  toilet  papers 
and  mills  are  running  far  behind  in  deliveries.  The 
list  discount  has  been  decreased  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  an  advance  in  Avrapping 
papers  in  the  near  future.  The  ten  per  cent  discount, 
which  went  into  effect  on  straw  board,  chip  board 
and  other  lines  is  being  removed,  the  change  taking 
effect  on  the  first  of  next  month.    Paper  box  plants 


are  very  active  and  will  have  a  busy  time  of  it  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Box  board  manufacturers  report  busi- 
ness good  at  all  their  mills.  Manufacturers  of  bristol, 
tag  and  cover  papers  have  for  the  present  withdrawn 
all  prices  preparatory  to  making  a  new  list  based  on 
the  increase  in  the  figure  for  sulphite  pulp,  which  it 
is  expected  to  go  up  considerably.  There  has  been  an 
advance  of  one  to  two  dollars  in  groundwood  pulp 
and  the  prevailing  quotations  at  some  mills  for  No.  1 
is  now  $30  to  $32  per  ton.  Jobbers  report  that  August 
business  so  far  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  the  out- 
look for  fall  trade  continues  promising.  Deliveries 
are  fair. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  congestion  of  railway 
traffic  within  the  next  few  weeks  as  soon  as  the  grain 
from  the  west  starts  moving.  J.  E.  Walsh,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  formerly  traffic  expert  for  that  organization, 
stated  this  week  that  he  fully  believed  there  would  be 
another  jump  in  freight  rates  before  many  weeks  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  of  employees  for  higher 
wages  and  to  counterbalance  constantly  increasing 
operating  costs.  The  export  situation  so  far  as  pulp 
and  paper  is  concerned  is  more  reassuring  than  it 
has  been  for  some  weeks. 

Word  comes  from  Great  Britain  that  Canada  may 
capture  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  it  is  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  English  paper 
interests  toward  Canada  is  very  favorable.  The  pres- 
ent restricted  cargo  space  is  causing  Canadian  mills 
to  hold  back  acceptances  of  many  good  orders  for 
future  delivery,  but  with  the  shipbuilding  program 
of  the  Canadian  government  and  the  releasing  of 
larger  space  on  ocean  transports  for  commercial  use, 
it  is  felt  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  many 
stocks  of  sulphite  and  groundwood  pulp  in  the  Do- 
minion are  under  way  across  the  briny.  Every  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Dominion,  in  letters  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, calls  attention  to  the  splendid  openings  for  Can- 
adian paper  and,  if  federal  encouragement  is  lent  to 
the  development  of  foreign  business  in  this  line,  much 
will  be  accomplished  in  correcting  the  trade  balance 
and  reducing  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  8312  murray  hill,      NEW  YORK 
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lu  tlie  rag  market  things  are  booming  and  prices 
are  on  the  increase.  There  are  good  requisitions  for 
all  grades  of  paper  stock.  Soft  and  white  shavings 
are  the  strongest.  If  there  is  one  department  of  the 
jirinting  and  paper  business,  which  is  enjoying  activity 
at  the  present  tiirie,  it  is  the  poster  and  lithograph 
end.  Bill  posting  firms  have  been  exceptionally  busy 
and  some  of  the  colored  postei's  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated lithos  ai*e  a  credit  to  Canadian  workmen,  shops 
and  brains.  Many  national  advertisers  are  using  this 
means  of  publicity  and  some  striking  "Buy  Canadian 
Made  Goods"  placards  are  seen  all  over  the  country. 
The  price  of  all  kinds  of  twines  continues  firm  and  is 
moving  steadily  upward.  Jobbers  and  consumers  are 
purchasing  in  large  quantities  at  present  values  in  an- 
ticipation of  further  raises.  Coating  paper  plants  have 
all  the  business  that  they  can  attend  to  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  half  a  cent  on  stock  which  went  into 
effect  three  weeks  ago.  The  consumption  of  every 
line  of  paper  is,  in  fact,  increasing  all  the  while  and 
should  buying  fall  off  some  in  August  as  it  usually 
does,  there  will  be  heavy  orders  nevertheless  from 
jobbers  and  large  consumers  in  preparation  for  the 
autumn  trade. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  9. — The  paper  market  continues 
in  a  very  firm  position  and  business  in  all  of  its 
branches  has  undergone  further  expansion  this  week. 
Manufacturers  in  common  report  that  they  are  being 
compelled  to  turn  down  some  of  the  orders  offered 
them  simply  because  they  are  unable  to  accommodate 
all  the  business  consumers  and  merchants  are  endeavor- 
ing to  place.  Quite  a  number  of  mills  are  out  of  the 
market  entirely,  having  sold  up  their  production  for 
several  months  ahead,  and,  because  of  the  iincertainty 
of  future  cost  and  supply  of  raw  material,  being  un- 
willing to  enter  into  engagements  further  ahead.  It 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  tlie  paper 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  experiencing  the  busi- 
est summer  possibly  ever  in  its  history.  August,  pro- 
verbially the  quietest  month  of  the  year  in  the  paper 
trade,  gives  every  promise  of  proving  productive  of 
fully  as  big  business  as  the  past  several  months.  In 
fact,  indications  are  that  some  branches  of  the  trade 
will  assume  even  broader  proportions  this  month,  and 
manufacturers,  pointing  to  the  brisk  demand  now  pre- 
vailing and  the  difficulty  encountered  in  filling  all  the 
wants  of  buyers,  are  w^ondering  how  they  are  to  cope 
with  the  extra  demand  Avhich  invariably  springs  up 
in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  growing  market  in  foreign  eoimtries  for 
American-made  paper.  Exporters  are  booking  more 
and  more  orders  and  a  gi'eater  volume  of  supply  is 
moving  abroad  than  ever  before.  Doubtless  the  scope 
of  export  business  could  be  even  further  enlarged  were 
mills  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  handle  foreiirn 
trade.  The  situation  at  present  is  such,  however,  that 
most  manufacturers  are  so  busily  occupied  in  takini>- 
care  of  domestic  customers  that  they  have  little  tiui  • 
or  little  i)aper  to  devote  to  export  business. 

Prices  rule  firm  and  the  tendency  in  most  instances 
is  strongly  upward.  Newsprint  prices  are  still  under 
Government  supervision,  aiul  they  remain  uiu-hanaed 
in  so  far  as  the  contract  basis  is  concerned.  Indica- 
tions ]ii)iiit  to  an  advau""  when  Federal  regulation 
ceases  on  October  1  ne^-t  lio^  over.  The  law  of  supply 
and  dp alone  would  seem  ample  to  effect  this, 


wiiile  increasing  cost  of  production  is  another  strong 
factor.  Domestic  production  of  newsprint  at  present 
is,  if  anything,  less  than  before  the  war,  and  demand 
has  increased  with  such  leaps  and  bounds,  both  from 
domestic  and  export  sources,  that  manufacturers  are 
well  night  unable  to  cope  with  it.  If  foreign  demand 
and  that  from  publishers  in  this  country  continues 
at  ])revailing  proportions  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
prices  will  undergo  advancement  when  the  period  of 
Government  regulation  come  to  an  end. 

The  book  paper  market  is  very  firm.  Consumers 
and  jobbers  continue  to  place  orders  with  seeminf,' 
recklessness  wherever  they  can  persuade  mills  to  ac- 
cept business,  and  there  is  little  question  that  greater 
activity  would  prevail  in  the  market  were  manufac- 
turers in  a  position  to  handle  more  orders.  As  it  is, 
most  mills  are  sold  up  to  a  point  where  they  are  re- 
luctant to  shoulder  further  responsibilities '  and  are 
turninc:  down  orders  except  from  regular  customers. 
Machine  finished  book  papers  are  quoted  at  around 
9  cents  a  pound,  sized  and  super-calendered  at  8  to 
9.50  cents,  and  coated  and  enamel  at  11  to  12  cents. 

The  coarse  paper  market  is  more  active  and  prices 
on  all  grades  of  wrapping  are  on  the  uptrend.  Tissues 
are  moving  in  consistently  large  volume  and  at  stron? 
prices.  "Writing  papers  are  sought  in  good  quartitv 
and  mills  are  repeatedly  advancing  prices.  An  insight 
into  the  fine  paper  situation  may  be  had  from  th^^ 
action  of  the  securities  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  o  n+he  New  York  Stock  Exchange  durin'T 
the  past  few  weeks.  American  Writing  preferred  stock 
made  a  sensational  advance  of  ten  points  p°r  sh-»ro 
in  one  day  recently,  while  the  common  stock  of  tli'' 
company  has  sold  on  the  New  York  Curb  at  beyond 
^16  per  share,  whereas  only  a  short  while  ago  thi.> 
issue  was  commanding  little  attention  at  less  than  $5 
a  share. 

The  demand  for  boards  is  gradually  increasing  and 
mills  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  now  more  ac- 
tivly  engaged  than  in  a  long  time.  Box  makers  are 
laying  in  stocks  for  the  fall  and  are  placing:  orders  for 
lar<>-e  quantities  of  board.  Prices  are  strong  and  mov 
in"'  upward. 

Groundwood. — The  usual  mid-summer  firmness  (ii 
tone  is  apparent  in  prices  on  groundAvood,  and  many 
leading  producers  have  advanced  their  quotations  a 
peg  during  the  past  few  days.  No.  1  spruce  pulp  is 
now  generally  quoted  at  a  basis  of  $30  per  ton  for 
sizable  lots  at  the  pulp  mill  and  buyers  report  experi- 
encinar  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  at  prices  under 
this  figure.  Occasional  sales  are  heard  of  at  $28.r)0  to 
$29,  but  compai'atively  small  tonnages  are  available 
at  these  levels,  and  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
seem  content  not  to  do  business  unless  securing  $30. 
arguing  that  in  view  of  the  short  wood  supply  and 
increasingly  unfavorable  water  conditions,  production 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  must  necessarily  be 
curtailed. 

Chemical  Pulp. — The  chemical  pulji  nuirket  is  in  a 
very  firm  position.  Demands  from  various  sources  is 
on  the  increa.se  and  producers  in  a  great  many  cases 
have  contracted  for  their  output  for  several  months 
to  coine,  with  the  result  that  supplies  are  becoming 
pinched  and  offerinirs  are  steadily  decreasing.  Bleach- 
ed suliihite  is  decidedly  difficult  to  locate  in  sizable 
(pumtity.  The  larger  manufacturers  in  the  States  are 
out  of  the  market  as  sellers,  and  other  producers  are 
carefully  conserving  such  lots  as  they  have  to  divert 
to  the  open  market.    Six  cents  per  pound  at  the  pulp 
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Diill  is  the  established  market  price  for  No.  1  bleached 
sulphite  at  present  and  buyers  seeking  supplies  at 
cheaper  figures  are  having  scant  success  in  doing  so. 
Newsprint  sulphite  also  is  scarce  and  available  amounts 
are  firmly  held  at  a  minimum  of  $70  and  up  to  $75  per 
ton  at  the  producing  mill.  Domestic  soda  pulp  is  sell- 
ing freely  at  a  contract  basis  of  4.50  cents  a  pound  at 
the  mill  and  from  4.75  to  5  cents  -for  spot  lots.  Kraft 
is  quotably  stronger,  with  revised  prices  ranging  from 
4.25  to  4.75  cents  for  domestic  pulp  and  with  foreign 
kraft  held  at  about  the  same  figures. 

RaSfS. — Business  of  fairly  broad  proportions  is  cur- 
rent in  papermaking  rags  and  the  market  is  possessed 
of  a  firm  undertone.  Writing  paper  manufacturers  are 
absorbing  supplies  in  a  steady  manner  and  freely  pay- 
ing attractive  prices  for  the  material  wanted,  while 
roofing  felt  mills  and  other  consumers  are  buying  in 
consistent  and  good  volume.  Prices  show  no  great 
change,  but  such  alterations  as  have  occurred 
have  been  in  an  upward  direction.  Repacked 
thirds  and  blues  are  selling  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents  at 
the  shipping  point,  and  purchases  of  No.  1  repacked 
white  rags  are  reported  at  7.50  cents.  No.  2  packing 
of  whites  and  street  soiled  are  in  steady  demand  and 
dealers  are  disposing  of  accumulations  at  firm  prices. 
Roofing  rags  are  moving  toward  felt  mills  at  a  basis 
of  around  3  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Compara- 
tively large  amounts  of  rags  have  arrived  recently 
from  Europe,  but  they  are  being  absorbed  by  consum- 
ers without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  domestic 
market. 

Paper  Stock. — Old  papers  are  moving  into  consuming 
channels  in  a  consistent  way  and  in  moderately  large 
tonnage.  Several  grades  are  sought  which  pointed 
anxiety  by  mills  and,  with  the  market  very  nearly 
bare  of  accumulations,  these  descriptions  are  con- 
stantly commanding  higher  prices.  Books  and  maga- 
zines are  selling  freely  at  2.15  to  2.25  cents  f.o.b.  New 
York  and  soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  at  4 
cents.  Mixed  paper  also  is  an  active  grade  and  box 
board  manufacturers  are  paying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  65  cents  per  hundred  pounds  New  York  for  sizable 
tonnages.  Folded  news  is  relatively  in  less  demand 
than  mixed,  but  sales  are  fairly  frequent  at  a  price 
range  of  70  to  80  cents  at  the  point  of  shipment.  Hard 
white  shavings  are  firm  at  a  quotational  range  of  5  to 
5.25  cents  a  pound,  while  kraft  paper  of  No.  1  grade 
is  selling  at  around  3  cents  New  York.  Dealers  and 
packers  in  general  express  gratification  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  market  and  say  they  are  enabled 
to  operate  at  a  fair  margin  for  profit  on  prevailing 
prices. 

Bagging  and  Rope  —  Old  Manila  rope  is  quotably 
steady  and  moving  to  mills  in  good  volume.  Fresh 
demand  has  eased  up  a  bit,  but  most  sellers  are  still 
making  shipments  on  orders  placed  by  manufacturers 
a  short  time  ago,  and  available  supplies  are  conse- 
quently being  readily  disposed  of.  No.  1  domestic 
rope  is  selling  at  around  5.75  cents  a  pound  at  the  point 
of  shipment,  with  reports  heard  of  some  transactions 
at  6  cents.  Scrap  bagging  is  slightly  higher  in  price, 
around  3  cents  being  the  accepted  market  quotation 
for  No.  1  packing. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PULP  REPORT. 

The  trustees  of  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Companies  Trust  have  made,  it  is  said,  the  following 
consolidated  report  of  operations  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1918.  The 
companies  comprised  in  the  report  are :  North  Amer- 


iciin  Pulj)  &  Paper  Companies  Trust,  La  Cie  de  Pulpe 
do  Chicoutimi,  The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Cor- 
poration, La  Cie  Generale  du  Port  de  Chicoutimi,  La 
Cie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  Roberval-Saguenay,  The  Chicou- 
timi Freehold  Estates,  Limited,  La  Socie'te  d'Eclairage 
et  d'Energio  I^lectrique  du  Saguenay. 

So  many  inquiries  are  made  regarding  this  company, 
that  the  report  is  given  as  received  from  headquarters. 
North  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Companies  Trust  and 

its  Subsidiary  Companies. 
Consolidated  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Year 

Ended  31.st  December,  1918. 
Sales  and  Gross  Operating  Revenues  ..  $4,268,367.86 
Cost  of  Sales  and  Operating  Expenses  .  .  3,283,199.18 


Gross  Operating  Profit   985,168.68 

Other  Income   501,559.20 

Total  Income   1,486,727.88 

General  Expenses   287,198.39 

Net  Income   1,199,529.49 

Bond  and  Other  Interest   757,301.-58 

442,227.91 

Sinking  Fund  .  .    .           .   261,730.00 


Amortization  of  bond  discount,  etc.   .  . 

Carried  to  surplus  account  .  .   .  . 
Assets. 

Fixed  Assets : 

Timber  Lands,  Water  Powers,  Mills, 
Equipment,  Real  Estate,  Railroads, 
Ports  and  Equipment  (At  Book  Value). 

Investments  at  Par  

J.  E.  A.  Dubuc  (Bond  Account)  

Reservoir  Lac  Kenogami  (Cost  to  Date) . 

Deferred  Payments  on  Land  Sold,  Etc. . 
Current  and  Working  Assets : 

Cash    in   Banks    and  on 

Hand  $  142.575.16 

Notes  Receivable   71,681.67 

Accounts  Receivable  ....  365.109.88 

Pay  Roll  Deductions  ....  9,834.61 

Due  from  Associated  Com- 
panies   101,494.14 

Advances  to  Contractors  .  73,329.17 

Life  Insurance  Policy,  Sur- 
render Value    13,266.66 

Pulp    and    Pulpwood  on 

Hand  at  cost   1,057,898.26 

Pidp    and    Pulpwood  on 

Hand  at  selling  value.  .  919.808.46 

Inventories  of  Supplies  On 

Hand   991.955.66 

Sink  Funds : 

Funds    on    Deposit  with 

Trustees    206.65 

Payments  Due  and  Ac- 
crued per  contra  ..   ..  225,949.45 


180,497.91 
142,492.17 

$  38,005.74 


18,941,112.70 
241,000.00 
723,600.00 
223,131.49 
13,562.18 


3.746,913.67 


Miscellaneous  Assets  in  Suspense  .  .  .  . 
Charges  Deferred  to  Future  Operations. 


226.156.10 
36.975.47 
102,244.80 


$24,254,696.41 
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What  is  the  repair 

cost  of  your  screen? 

so  FAR  Ihe  sales 

of  repair  parts  for 

BIRD  SCREENS 

are  less  lhan  l%of 

the  sales  of  the  screens 
Some  screens  have 


been 


running  for 


three  years 
WUe  for  catalogue  lA 

BIRD  MACHINE  (0. 

EAST  WALPOIE  MASS. 

THSavenjJr^  Western  Representative 
\Q'50Republic  BIdg  ■  Chicagolll- 
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Liabilities. 

Capital  Stock : 
Authorized  : 

20,000  share  67<   < 'imiiihil  i  vc  Pivferrcd  Stocic  of 
$100. 
Par  Value 

1,000,000  Shares  Conimoii  Stock  of  no  Par  A'aliie 
Issued : 

15,901  Shares  6%  Cumulative  Preferred 
999,760  Shares  Common  Stock. 
Issued  for  Considerations  as  follows 
For  Securities  of  Subsidiarv  Companie.s — 
Par  Value  $3,720,100.00: 

11,701  Shares  Preferred  Stocks  

515,000  Shares  Common  Stock  $  3,9:}5,420. 13 

For  Cash: 

440,000  Shares  Common  Stock   3,169,941  . 17 

For  Securities  of  Tidewater  Paper 
Mills  Co.  (Now  Sold  for  $252,- 
959.09) : 

4,200  Shares  Preferred  Stock  

4,760  Shares  Common  Stock   252,959.09 

For  Securities  of  St.  Lawrence  I'ulp 

&  Lumber  Corporation  (Now  Sold 

for  $277,566.05)  : 
40,000  Shares  Common  Stock   277,566.05 

7,635,886.44 

Minority  Stockholders'  Interests  in  Con- 
trolled Companies   952,759.27 

Funded  Debt  of  Subsidiary  Companies 

in  Hands  of  Public   9,328,673.34 


Mr.rttrajrcs  on  Properties  of  Subsidiary 

Companies   27,750. fXi 

(Collateral  Trust  6%  (iold  Notes   90,546.67 

Deferred  Payments  on  Real  Es+nte  Pur- 
chased   217,623.27 

Current  Liabilities: 
Loans  from   Bankers  on 

Security  of  Pulp,  I'ulp- 

wood  and  Bonds  $1,918,146.70 

Cash  Overdraft   32,511.04 

Notes  Payable   874,878.85 

Accounts  Payable   1,240,128.90 

Bond   Interest    Due  and 

Accrued.   287,222.96 

Sundry  Accruals   108,260.90 

Sinking   Fund  Payments 

due    and    accrued  per 

contra   225,949.45 

  4,687,098.80 

Reserve  for  Depletion  of  Timber  Limits, 

Marine  Insurance,  etc.   1 76,870. 4n 

Surplus : 

Subsidiary  Companies   ..  635,485.63 
North  American   Pulp  & 

Paper  Co 's   502,002 . 53 

  1,137,488.16 


$24,254,696.41 

The  small  profit  is  attributable,  it  is  said,  to  the 
unfortunate  results  shown  by  one  of  the  company's 
properties  where  a  loss  of  .$400,000  or  thereabouts 
was  shown.    It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  los-< 
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has  been  eliminated,  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
in  two  chan^^es  alone  a  leak  of  no  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  was  stopped.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  particular  plant  will  show  a  pood 
profit  hereafter. 


PILING  WATER. 

Will  water  pile  up  and  not  run  off?  Let's  see,  says 
the'  Crown-Willamette  Mill  Paper. 

In  a  pulp  pile  100  feet  wide,  400  feet  long,  40  feet 
high,  or  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  lap  pulp  at  15  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  dry  weight,  will  be  found  12,000  tons  of 
pulp.  This  pulp"^  will  average  only  38  1-3  per  cent 
dry,  so  there  is  piled  with  the  pulp  24,000  tons  or  48 
million  pounds  of  water,  which  at  8  1-3  pounds  per 


gallon  shows  5,762,300  gallons  of  water  piled  100  feet 
wide  by  400  feet  long  by  40  feet  high ;  as  much  water 
as  the  cities  of  Oregon  City  and  West  Linn  bring  in 
through  their  16-inch  mains  in  two  days.  5,762,300 
gallons  of  water  at  ly^  gallons  per  cubic  foot,  equals 
770,360  cubic  feet  of  water  or  48  per  cent  measure- 
ment of  the  original  cubical  contents  of  the  pile,  and 
66  2-3  per  cent  weight  is  water. 

Men  are  employed  to  pile  pulp.  Two-thirds  weight 
of  what  they  pile  in  water  —  they  really  pile  water. 

Now  for  some  press  manufacturer  to  figure  out 
how  many  man-power  and  how  much  cash  would  be 
saved  by  pressing  the  pulp  to  a  moisture  content  of, 
say,  40  per  cent. 
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The  Rogers  Wet  Machine 


This  Rogers  Double  Wet  Machine  has  a  capacity  of  30  dry 
tons  in  24  nours. 

It  automatically  cuts  the  pulp  into  sheets  48  per  cent  dry. 

In  operation  it  saves  labor  and  power  and  its  product  is 
handled  at  a  saving  of  labor  and  expense. 
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EDITORIAL 


^^^^^^^^ 


EVERY  TUB  ON  ITS  OWN  BOTTOM. 
The  American  Economist,  a  high  protective  organ, 
publishes  the  following,  says  the  Montreal  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

"We  quote  from  the  advertisement  of  a  Canadian 
bank  in  the  Free-Trade  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 

'Canadian-American  Paper  Trade  —  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  Canada  exported  approximately  $100,- 
000,000  of  pulp,  paper  and  pulpwood.  Eighty-two 
per  cent  came  to  the  United  States.  This  phenomenal 
growth  of  a  basic  Canadian  industry  and  the  part 
which  the  American  trade  has  played  in  it  is  shown 
by  the  following  tabulation: 

Fiscal  year  ending  March; 

Inc. 

1919.  1918  P.C. 

Canada's  total  export    $99,260,000    $71,820,000  27.6 
Export  to  U.  S.  .  .   .      82,090,000     67,028.000  81.7 
Per  cent  to  U.  S.— 82.7.' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  over  eighty-two  mil- 
lion dollars  in  value  of  paper  w^as  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  in  one  year,  which  re- 
presents eighty-one  and  seven  hundredths  per  cent, 
increase  of  exports  of  paper  and  pulpwood  to  the 
United  States. 

Why? 

Because  Canada  prohibits  the  export  of  spruce  and 
spruce  logs  to  the  United  States.  If  we  place  a  good 
stiff  duty  on  pulp,  paper  and  pulpwood,  Mr.  Canada 
would  come  to  his  senses  very  quickly,  and  we  earn- 
estly ask  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Finance  Committee,  U.  S. 
Senate,  will  give  American  producers  a  fair  chance. 
We  can  compete  with  spruce  on  equal  conditions,  but 
when  Canada  prohibits  the  export  of  spruce  and 
spruce  logs  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  action." 

So  some  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  at  least 
those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  rapid  and  solid  growth  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  think  that  by 
placing  a  high  tariff  on  pulp,  paper  and  pulp  wood  the 
American  producers  of  these  materials  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  success.  We  think  that  the  composer 
of  this  observation  is  not  quite  correct  in  what  is  evi- 
dently his  fundamental  assumption.  It  is  apparent 
from  his  last  sentence  that  he  thinks  the  United  States 
has  practically  unlimited  resources  of  spruce  within 
economical  transportation  distance  of  manufacturing 
centres.  He  also  assumes  that  Canada  has  prohibited 
the  export  of  spruce  wood  and  it  seems  that  in  his  mind 
spruce  is  the  only  raw  material  consumed  by  pulp 
and  paper  mills. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  any 
dimensions  within  the  limits  that  Congress  would  dare 
to  go  would  simply  be  adding  more  expense  to  the  con- 
sumer without  giving  the  producer  any  benefit  what- 
ever. The  fact  is  that  the  forests  in  the  neighborhood 
of  mills  producing  pulp  and  paper  reasonably  near 


large  centres  of  consumption  have  been  practically 
wiped  out  by  fires  and  unwise  lumbering  methods  until 
some  mills  have  actually  'been  starved  out  and  driven 
across  the  line  into  Canada,  where  American  capital 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  their  erection  and  the 
production  of  paper  for  the  American  market.  The 
newspaper  publisher  who  is  the  large  consumer  of  Can- 
adian paper  would  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  im- 
posing of  a  duty  on  his  raw  material  with  the  establish- 
ed relations  between  politicians  and  newspapers.  The 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States  which  are  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  dependent  upon  imported  pulp  would 
simply  have  to  pass  on  the  extra  cost  of  their  imported 
raw  material  to  the  consumer  who  already  thinks  prices 
are  high  enough.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
United  States  Congress  placing  a  duty  on  Canadian 
products  which  did  not  apply  to  similar  materials  from 
other  countries  and  so  the  manufacturer  of  paper  would 
get  no  advantage  whatever  from  such  a  proceeding.  As 
to  manufacturers  of  pulp,  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
number  of  American  pulp  mills  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence on  the  import  of  Canadian  pulpwood.  This  is  not 
prohibited  as  the  author  of  the  statement  given  above 
would  indicate  since  the  embargo  on.  pulpwood  applies 
only  to  material  cut  on  crown  lands.  So  we  see  that 
putting  a  duty  on  pulpwood  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  manufacturer  of  pulp  but  would  simply  put  an 
additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  producing  paper 
pulp  at  a  price  which  would  permit  him  to  compete 
with  the  few  fortunate  concerns  who  still  have  pulpwood 
resources  of  their  own. 

The  difficulty  about  the  whole  situation  really  is  that 
the  Eastern  and  Central  States  simply  do  not  have  the 
necessary  resources  of  timber  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  located  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  what  supplies  are  left  are  rapidly  being 
depleted.  The  result  has  been  that  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  pulpwood  have  been  expotted  from  Canada,  even 
in  spite  of  the  embargo  on  pulpwood  cut  on  crown 
lands,  which  went  into  effect  a  number  of  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  competition,  but  it  is  a  case  of  pro- 
duction in  the  most  economical  way  and  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  quite  natural  and  right 
in  the  case  of  a  pulp  or  paper  mill  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  around  which  a  town 
■  has  sprung  up,  and  which  has  been  home  for  many  of 
the  employees  and  their  families,  that  both  the  invest- 
ment and  the  sentiment  should  be  maintained.  In  many 
cases  where  an  improvident  management  has  in  the 
past  wasted  the  forest  resources  of  the  company,  or 
where  the  mill  was  established  without  a  sufficiently 
extensive  timber  limit,  a  new  source  of  supply  had  to 
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be  found,  (.'anada  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  wood  iiud 
good  transportation  facilities  made  it  easy  of  access. 
It  was  natural  then  that  these  mills  should  turn  to  as 
for  raw  material.  In  the  erection  of  new  mills,  a  ])rac- 
tically  permanent  wood  supply  necessarily  influeiiced 
the  policy  of  the  management,  and  it  was  natural  in 
such  cases  that  most  of  these  mills  should  be  erected 
North  of  the  boundary.  The  policy  of  an  embargo  on 
wood  cut  on  crown  lands  has  had  something  to  do  with 
tliis  trend  of  development,  but  that  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor by  any  means. 

It  would  take  a  lengthy  discussion  to  cover  ail  the 
phases  of  embargos,  tariffs,  etc.,  but  it  has  always  been 
our  personal  opinion  that  the  proper  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry  is  where  the  raw  material  is  in- 
digenous. This  would  naturally  make  Canada  the  home 
of  industries,  depending  on  forests,  farms,  fisheries  and 
certain  product  of  tlie  mine.  The  resources  of  the 
IT.  S.  are  so  vast  and  varied  that  a  catalogue  of  only 
the  principal  oiu's  would  require  a  great  deal  of  si)ace. 
There  are  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  general  tlicoiy. 
such  as  the  necessity  of  employing  tlie  whole  poj)ula- 
tion  and  also  of  maintaining  what  might  be  called  cincr- 
gency  or  accommodation  industries,  where  raw  material 
must  be  imported.  Such  industries  are  more  necessary 
in  some  countries  than  in  others,  where  perpetually 
friendly  relations  as  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  exist.  It  is  largely  industries  of  this  kind  that 
require,  and,  in  most  instances,  deserve  a  measure  of 
production  in  the  way  of  import  duties.  The  presence 
of i;oceasional  plants  of  this  kind  is  very  much  like  the 
need  of  the  retail  store,  and  the  jobber  who  must  be 
depended  upon  for  filling  an  emergency  when  the.  regu- 
lar .soittrce. of  supply  temporarily  fails,  but  with  indus- 
tries as  in  other  respects  we  believe  that  national  poli- 
cies should  encourage  every  tub  to  rest  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, although  it  may  be  advisable  to  hang  the  pail  on 
H  hook  or  put  the  pitcher  in  a  cupboard. 


HOW  TO  STAND  STILL. 

It,  is  perfectly  easy  to  stand  still.  The  world  is  full 
of  the  immobible  sort  of  people  whose  feet  are  so  firmly 
planted,  just  where  they  happened  to  land  that  the 
mass  isigrowing  over  their  shoes.  This  shows  that  it 
must  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  do. 

You  . can  stand  still  by  doing  just  exactly  what  you 
are  paid  t^':  do  1  and  carefully  avoiding  any  little  extra 
job  which  does  not  figure  in  your  time-sheet. 

You  can  stand  still  by  making  everything  you  do 
for  the  boss' spin  out  as  long  as  possible,  keeping  one 
eye  on  the  cloek  and  the  other  upon  your  task  so  that 
you  may  easily  check  any  tendency  tow^ard  undue 
haste. 

You  can  stand  still  by  making  it  apparent  that  you 
believe  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the 
firm's  interests  and  your  own  interests;  that  the  trou- 
bles of  the  boss  are  nothing  in  your  young  life. 

You  can  stand  still  by  paying  no  attention  what- 


(  vei'  to  the.  other  fellow's  job,  thus  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility of  learning  something  outside  your  fiwn  little 
sphere  of  action. 
But  why  stand  still? 

Why  not  cheerfully  turn  your  hand  to  anything  that 
comes  along  without  worrying  about  whether  it  is 
exactly  what  you  are  paid  to  do ;  why  not  admit  that 
the  firm's  interests  are  your  interests,  and  act  like 
it ;  why  not  learn  what  you  can  by  watching  the 
other  fellow  and  be  ready  to  take  his  place  should  an 
emergency  arise;  why  not  speed  up  your  job — and  got 
somewhere  ? 

This  excellent  advice  is  given  to  residents  of  Grand '- 
Mere  by  the  editor  of  Le  Digesteur.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  precept  for  these  days  of  tendency  to 
"take  it  easy." 


COBWEBS. 

A  Canadian  friend  in  London  writes  as  follows:  "I 
am  very  i)leased  to  tell  you  that  the  attitude  both  of  tlie 
mamifactnrer  in  England  and  the  consumer  is  one  of 
the  utmost  cordiality  towards  Canadians  and  Canadian 
])roducts.  In  fact,  in  all  discussions  that  I  have  had 
regarding  policy  of  protection,  Canada  has  been  cott- 
sidered  as  part  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  every  [Manufacturer  concedes  the 
desirabilty  of  Canada  being  given  the  utmost  preference. 
There  has  been  no  indication  as  to  what  the  Governmeiit 
policy  will  be.  If  anybody  knows  it,  it  is  being  kept 
very  secret,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  no  an- 
nouncement made  until  towards  the  end  of  the  month." 

That  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  practically  an  inseparable  unit  and 
can  be  of  great  service  in  helping  to  re-establish  the 
mills  and  dealers  in  England  by  co-operation  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  for 
Canadian  mills  to  take  any  economic  advantage  what- 
ever of  the  temporary  restrictions  and  difficulties  which 
beset  our  British  brethren.  Now  is  the  time  to  sweeten 
the  cup  of  our  mutual  relations.  Please  don't  put  gall 
in  it. 

The  late  editress  of  the  Spanish  River  News  has  gone 
home  wearing  a  diamond  ring.  It  was  given  as  a  token 
of  friendship  and  good  fellowship  by  the  staffs  of  the 
Spanish  River  Mills.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lagazine 
would  also  send  good  wishes  to  Miss  Julyan,  during 
whose  editorship  of  on(>  of  our  best  mill  papers  there 
has  been  a  very  cordial  relationship  between  the  two 
journals  that  we  hope  will  always  continue. 

The  decision  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  is  ex- 
pected any  day  now.  It  had  better  come  soon,  or  the 
public  will  have  forgotten  what  it  is  all  about,  and  say. 
"Another  waste  of  the  people's  money." 

It  is  understood  that  the  dove  of  peace  is  hoverin;.' 
over  Washington  trying  to  find  a  place  to  light. 
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The  Suitability  of  Second  Cut  Cotton  Linters^  Cotton  Shavings 
and  Hull  Fibre  for  Paper  Manufacture 


By  OTTO  KRESS^  and  SIDNEY  D.  WELLS. 


In  consequence  of  the  eternal  struggle  to  keep  down 
manufacturing  costs  and  to  utilize  waste  materials, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  careful  and  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  the  use  in  the  paper  mill  of 
cotton  linters,  etc.,  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Desultory  attempts  have  been 
made  by  paper-makers,  but  few  of  them  know  the 
properties  and  characteristics  of  the  material  in  hand. 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  fundamental  information  a 
governmental  laboratory  should  furnish. — Ed. 

The  Salvage  Board  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  Army,  recently  requested  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  assist,  if  possible, 
in  determining  the  value  of  cotton  linters  and  hull 
shavings  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  The  War 
Department  had  on  hand,  at  that  time,  a  large  tonnage 
of  munition  linters  and  cotton  shavings  bought  by  the 
Goveniment  for  the  production  of  nitro  cellulose. 
With  the  ending  of  the  war,  the  Salvage  Board  was 
concerned  with  the  proper  disposal  of  these  raw  linters 
and  shavings  and  also  of  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
bleached  linters  prepared  in  a  condition  ready  for 
nitration.  The  available  supply  of  Government  linters 
and  shavings  has  just  recently  been  sold,  but  the  pos- 
sible production  of  a  large  annual  tonnage  of  second 
cut  linters  and  hull  shavings  makes  these  products 
of  decided  interest  to  the  paper  industry. 

The  writers  are  aware  that  second  cut  cotton  linters 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
paper  industry  and  that  their  use  was  discontinued  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  wood  pulps.  Condi- 
tions, however,  have  changed,  the  oil  mills  have  in- 
stalled to  a  large  extent  (in  view  of  the  Government 
needs  for  fibi^e  for  nitro  cellulose  production),  the 
necessary  equipment  to  receive  a  larger  cut  of  second 
cut  linters  and  hull  fibre  than  was  ever  removed  under 
pr^-war  conditions.  Bleached  sulphite  and  soda  pulp 
will  not  return  to  the  pre-war  selling  price,  and  with 
the  increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  pulp  wood,  the 
writers  believe  that  second  cut  cotton  linters  and  hull 
fibre  can  successfully  compete  in  quality  and  price 
with  chemical  wood  pulp  and  certain  other  paper 
stocks. 

Cotton  linters  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  were  largely  used  as  a  stuffing  material  for  pads, 
mattresses,  upholstery,  horse  collars,  cushions,  etc. 
Other  large  uses  were  for  the  uuinufacture  of  smoke- 
le.ss  powder  both  for  army  and  sporting  purposes, 
pyroxylin,  varnishes  and  plastics  and  for  a  number 
of  other  minor  uses.  During  the  European  war,  cotton 
linters  Avere  largely  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of 
■run  cotton  and  smokeless  poAvder.  On  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  the  oil  mills  co-operated 
with  the  Government  by  taking  off  a  larger  cut  oT 
linters  and  shavings  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
proper  officials  fni-  allocation. 


•Read  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Teehnica  Associa- 
tion of  tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
June  12,  1919. 

'  In  charge.  Section  of  Pulp  and  Pajier, 

*  Engineer  in  Forest  Products. 


The  writers  are  not  familiar  with,  or  experienced 
in  the  operation  of  the  oil  mills  where  cotton  linters 
and  hull  shavings  are  produced,  but  the  following  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  a  personal  interview  and 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  largest  producers  of 
these  products. 

The  cotton  seed  after  having  passed  through  the 
ginning  process  for  the  removal  of  the  long  staple  cot- 
ton is  shipped  to  the  oil  mills.  In  general,  the  cotton 
seed  has  adhering  to  it  approximately  200  lbs.  of  fibre 
per  ton  of  seed.  Prior  to  1915,  it  was  generally  cus- 
tomary to  take  off  a  cut  of  40  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  per  ton  of 
seed,  the  balance  being  left  adhering  to  the  hull. 
With  the  increased  demand  for  linters  occasioned  by 
the  tremendous  production  of  nitro  cellulose,  it  was 
found  that  with  more  adequate  machinery  the  output 
of  linters  and  hull  shavings  might  be  increased  to  180 
lbs.  per  ton  of  seed.  It  was  estimated  that  the  output 
per  ton  of  seed,  dm-ing  the  year  1915-1919,  averaged 
125  lbs.  per  ton  of  seed  against  a  pre-war  production 
of  40  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  per  ton  of  seed. 

Fig.  A  shows  clearly  the  typical  appearance  of  the 
raw  cotton  seed  and  the  seed  after  the  removal  of 
varying  amounts  of  fibre.  Illustration  No.  1,  Fig.  A, 
is  typical  of  the  raw  cotton  seed  as  received  at  the 
oil  mills  and  has  approximately  200  lbs.  of  fibre  ad- 


FIG  A. 

1 —  Sample  Cotton  Seed  as  Received  at  Oil  Mill. 

2 —  Cotton  Seed  after  Removal  of  75  lbs.  Cut  per 

ton  of  Seeds. 

3 —  Cotton  Seed  after  Removal  of  practically  all 

Fibre. 

4^Cotton  Seed  Hulls  after  Removal  of  75  lbs.  Cut. 
75  lbs.  Hull  Fibre  left. 
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herinf?  per  ton  of  seed.  Illustration  No.  2,  Fig.  A, 
shows  the  seed  after  having;  heen  passed  through  the 
regular  1  inter  machine  for  removal  of  75  lbs.  of  mat- 
tress lint.  Illustration  No.  3,  Fig.  A,  shows  the  seed 
after  removal  of  practically  all  of  the  lint  after  pass- 
ing the  seed  through  the  regular  linter  for  removal  of 
75-100  pounds  of  lint  and  then  through  a  special  de- 
linting  machine  where  an  extra  cut  of  from  75-100  lbs. 
is  removed  by  means  of  carbornndnm  wheels  or  plates. 
Tliis  lint  is  practically  free  from  hull  fragments.  Un 
fortunately  only  a  specimen  of  a  fcAv  pounds  of  this 
sample  was  received  at  the  Laboratory,  and  no  pulping 
trials  were  made  of  it.  The  freedom  from  hull  frag- 
ments and  comparatively  long  fibre  would  make  this 
an  extremely  interesting  possible  raw  material,  as  it 
could  undoubtedly  be  pulped  with  a  lower  chemical  con- 
sumption than  either  of  the  shipments  of  the  Govern- 
ment hull  shavings  or  the  hull  fibre  received  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Illustration  4,  Fig.  A,  repre- 
sents cotton  seed  hulls,  after  removal  of  a  75  lb.  cut 
and  reinoval  of  the  cotton  seed  kernels,  which  are  press- 


FIG.  B. 

1 —  50  lbs.  Cut  per  to  nof  Seeds. 

2—  75  lbs.  Cut  per  ton  of  Seeds. 

3—  160  lbs.  Cut  per  ton  of  Seeds. 

4 —  De-  Lint,  Practically  all  fibre  after 

Removal  75  lbs.  Cut. 

ed  for  oil  recovery.  These  partly  delinted  hulls  have 
an  additional  75  lb.  exit  removed  by  passing  the  hulls 
between  steel  attrition  mills  which  shave  or  cut  the 
lint  from  the  hulls.  This  hull  fibre  was  pulped  in 
cooks  q  and  r,  producing  a  good  grade  of  pulp. 

Illustrations  1,  2  and  3,  Fig.  B,  show  the  lint  pro- 
duced by  respective  cuts  of  50  lbs.,  75  lbs.,  and  160  lbs. 
per  ton  of  seed.  Illustration  No.  4,  shows  the  de-lint 
representing  all  the  fibre  removed  by  means  of  car- 
borundum wheels  or  plates,  the  original  seed  having 
first  been  ])assed  through  a  linter  for  removal  of  a 
75  lb.  cut,  suitable  for  the  mattress  trade. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  l>ulletin  137,  Bu- 
reau of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  clearly  in- 


dicate the  tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
I  inters'. 

1909    149,185  bales. 

1910   177,211  " 

1911    206,561  " 

1912    238,237  " 

1913    303,009  " 

1914    307,325  " 

1915    411,845  " 

1916    880,916  " 

1917    869,702  " 

lOIS  1,118«40  " 

Fig  1. — Raw  Shavings. 

There  is  evidently  available  for  the  peace  time  de- 
mands of  the  country,  a  supply  of  over  700,000  bales 
for  uses  other  than  for  which  cotton  linters  have  been 
used  in  the  past.  At  500  lbs.  to  the  bale,  this  corre 
sponds  to  a  production  of  175,000  tons,  equivalent  to 
a  little  less  than  600  tons  of  raAv  material  per  day  (on 
a  basis  of  300  Avorking  days  per  year.) 

Considering  the  possible  production  of  second  cut 
linters  and  shavings  in  relation  to  the  total  tonnage 
of  cotton  seed  annually  crushed  by  the  oil  mills  gives 
another  method  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  fibre  available  to  the  paper  industry. 

There  is  an  annual  production  of  approximately  4 
to  41/2  million  tons  of  cotton  seed.  Assuming  that  all 
of  the  oil  mills  installed  the  necessary  equipment  and 
removed  a  100  lb.  cut  of  de-lint  or  hull  fibre  (after 
first  cutting  a  75  lb.  cut  for  the  mattress  trade),  there 

'A  bale  of  linters  weighs  approximately  500  lbs. 
Fig.  2. — Raw  Linters. 
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would  be  available  annually  200,000  tons  of  this  pro- 
duct or  a  little  more  than  650  tons  per  day.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  information  supplied  by  various  pro- 
ducers and  the  calculation  made  on  the  crushing  of  an 
annual  production  of  four  million  tons  of  cotton  seed. 

Further,  there  is  no  object  in  not  attempting  to 
utilize  this  fibre,  as  leaving  it  on  the  seed  is  detri- 
mental in  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  oil  from 
the  seed.  Neither  has  the  fibre  any  feeding  value 
when  mixed  with  the  cotton  seed  meal.  The  increase 
in  fibre  yield  above  75  lbs.  per  ton  of  seed  means,  of 
course,  that  the  average  length  of  the  fibre  is  less  and 
that  a  percentage  of  small  hull  fragments  will  be 
present.  The  fibre,  however,  is  of  better  length  than 
the  ordinary  high  grade  paper  fibre,  while  the  hull 
particles  can  be  removed  practically  completely  by 
proper  cooking  of  the  fibre. 

The  Laboratory  received  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  shipment  of  cotton  linters  and  hull  shavings. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  raw  shavings  reveal- 


ed the  following  interesting  data.^ 

Average  length  of  fibre   2.41  m.m. 

Longest  fibre   8.00  m.m. 

Shortest  51  m.m. 

Fibres  under  1  m.m   16% 

Fibres  under  5  m.m   88% 

Fibres  over  5  m.m   12% 

Average  length  of  fibres  under  5  m.m   1.83  m.m. 

Average  length  of  fibres  over  5  m.m   6 . 69  m.m. 


One  hundred  small  black  specks  to  seven  fibres  with 
occasional  larger  fragments  of  hulls. 

The  appearance  of  the  shavings  under  a  magnifica- 
tion of  25  diameters  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  raw  linters  on  microscopic  examination  gave 


the  following  fibre  length  data: 

Average  length  of  fibre   4.62  m.m. 

Longest  fibre   25.44  m.m. 

Shortest  fibre  80  m.m. 

Fibres  under  5  m.m     74% 

Fibres  over  5  m.m   26% 

Average  length  of  fibres  over  5  m.m   10.89  m.in. 

Average  length  of  fibres  under  5  m.m.  .  .  .  .  2.39  m.m. 
One  black  speck  to  60  fibres. 


The  typical  appearance  of  raw  linters  is  shown  under 
a  magnification  of  25  diameters  in  Fig.  2. 


1  The  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  the  services  of 
Miss  G.  J.  Griffin  of  our  Laboratory,  who  made  these 
and  the  other  fibre  measurements. 

(To  be  continued.) 

\/  

JAP  PAPER  CLOTH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Town. — Japanese  paper  yarn  is  arriving  and 
has  entered  the  market  of  South  Africa. 

Paper  yarn  made  in  Europe  during  the  war,  mostly 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  was  chiefly  from  chemical 
wood  pulp,  but  Japanese  paper  yarn  is  made  from  much 
tougher  paper,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  inner 
fibrous  bark  of  the  miilberry  and  other  trees  is  used. 
It  is  fine,  elastic,  strong  and  of  glossy  appearance.  Ex- 
ternally, it  looks  like  linen  yarn  rather  than  cotton. 
Paper  cloth  is  no  new^  thing  in  Japan ;  as  long  ago 
as  fifty  years  it  was  very  popular  for  woman's  summer 
clothing. 


FABLES  FROM  MILL  PRACTICE— I. 

By  H.  TUESS. 

The  chemist  of  the  Wake  and  Doin  Paper  Company 
glanced  through  his  matudinal  bunch  of  memoranda 
from  the  office — invoices  to  check,  ear  numbers  for 
supplies  of  bleach,  alum  and  size.  He  found  his  re- 
quisition for  a  pound  of  ammonium  chloride  with  the 
corner  turned  down,  and  the  following  query  by  the 
senior  partner  inscribed  thereon  in  blue  pencil,  "Is  this 
absolutely  necessary?  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  laboratory  expense. ' '  This  he  threw  into  the 
waste  basket,  and  wrote  another  requisition  for  five 
pounds,  followed  by  his  resignation.  This  also  went  in- 
to the  basket. 

One  of  the  yardmen  came  in  to  have  a  lacerated  hand 
bandaged. 

"Ain't  y 'afraid  that  glass '11  break?  Queer  how  it 
don't,  with  that  heat  under  it." 

"What  happened  your  hand,  Mike?" 

"Bill  tried  to  inelood  it  in  a  drum  of  bleach  he  wuz 
hookin'  over."  "Say,  that  don't  smart  any— No. 
What's  the  use  o'  putting  all  that  clean  white  rag  on? 
Might  as  well  get  some  from  the  rag  room  for  me. ' ' 

The  chemist  was  just  getting  started  on  his  favorite 
pastime :  inventing  a  new  flotation  test  on  china  clay, 
when  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Boutan  Doin,  rushed  in. 

"Say,  Test  Tubes,  what  will  dissolve  belt  dressing?" 

"Depends  on  its  composition:  rosin  compounds  will 
dissolve  in  ether  or  alcohol,  and  rubbery  ones  in  car- 
bon bisulphide.    What's  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  get  some  of  each  of  those,  and  come  down  to 
No.  5  machine. 

On  arrival  at  No.  5  machine,  first  glance  suggested 
accident.  The  machine  tenders  were  carrying  the 
"super,"  a  slight,  elderly  man — on  a  plank.  He  was 
holding  a  wire  brush  in  his  hand,  and  the  bearers  dis- 
pelled the  accident  theory  by  shoving  super,  plank  and 
all  under  the  machine  wire,  just  in  front  of  the  dandy 
roll.  The  wire  was  a  new  one,  and  No.  5  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  inch  face. 

"Let  the  old  man  alone  a  moment,  he  thinks  he  can 
do  it." 

"Do  what?"  said  the  chemist,  looking  at  a  point 
about  the  middle  of  the  wire  where  the  "Old  Man" 
could  be  seen  below  vigorously  scrubbing  the  wire  with 
his  brush. 

"Why,  you  see  some  hypertrophied  ass" — the  Junior 
Partner  derived  his  expletives  from  anatomy,  having 
been  conditioned  in  that  subject  in  second-year  medi- 
cine and  going  no  further — "dropped  a  wad  of  belt 
dressing  on  the  wire,  and  the  Old  Man  tried  to  rub  it 
off,  but  the  more  he  rubbed,  the  worse  it  spread.  Tou 
try  your  ether  now." 

So  the  Old  Man  was  extricated  on  his  plank,  looking 
very  flushed,  and  describing  the  author  of  the  spot  in 
appropriate  language. 

The  chemist  climbed  to  a  plank  placed  across  the 
frame,  looked  at  the  spot,  and  said:  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing with  this — it's  hurned  in.  What  did  you  do  to 
it?" 

It  appeared  that  the  painter,  en  passant,  had  been 
approached,  and  he,  in  an  off-hand  way,  had  advised 
using  the  gasoline  torch. 

Tlie  chemist  tried  ether  (the  spot  was  resinous),  and, 
in  turn,  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide — tlie  latter  occa- 
sioning much  comment  on  the  part  of  the  maeliine  ten- 
ders ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

"Run  her  'round  awhile,"  said  the  superintendent. 
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but  the  black  patch,  surrounded  with  buckled  wire, 
would  not  clear  or  smooth  out.  The  new  one  hundred 
twenty-inch  wire  had  to  be  taken  off,  and  a  rush  order 
wired  to  the  maker  for  a  second  one. 

The  chemist  returned  to  his  "lab."  moralizing. 


THE  NAILING  OF  BOXES. 

Observations  of  packages  which  have  failed  in  ser- 
vice and  tests  on  packing  boxes  by  the  Poorest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  have  shown  that  the 
most  common  defect  in  box  construction  is  inadequate 
nailing.  Attempts  to  strengthen  boxes  by  the  use  of 
thicker  lumber  without  regard  for  nailing  very  often 
only  waste  material.  The  extra  wood  may  "not  be 
needed  so  much  as  a  few  more  nails.  With  such  heavy 
material  as  paper,  the  proper  making  of  the  box  is  very 
important. 

As  an  aid  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  box  is 
adequately  nailed,  the  laboratory  offers  the  following 
information  : 

Box  Woods  Grouped  According-  to  Nail  Holding- 
Qualities  and  Other  Properties. 

The  woods  commonly  used  in  box  construction  may 
be  divided  according  to  nail-holding  ability  and  other 
properties  in  box  woods,  into  four  groups,"  as  fololws : 
Group  I— Alpine  fir.  Aspen,  Balsam  fir,  Basswood, 
Buckeye,  Butternut,  Cedar,  Chestnut,  Cotton- 
wood, Cucumber,  Cypress,  Jack  pine,  Lodgepole 
pine,  Magnolia,  Noble  fir,  Norway  pine.  Red- 
wood, Spruce,  Sugar  pine,  Western  yellow  pine, 
White  fir.  White  pine.  Willow,  Yellow  poplar. 
Group  II— Douglas  fir.  Hemlock,  Larch  (Tamar- 
ack), So.  yellow  pine,  Va.  and  Car.  pine. 
Group  III— Black  ash.  Black  gum.  Maple,  soft  or 
silver.  Pumpkin  ash,  Red  gum,  Sycamore,  Tupelo', 
White  elm. 

Group  IV — Beech,  Birch,  Hackberry,  Hickory, 
Maple,  hard,  Oak,  Rock  elm,  White  ash. 

All  the  species  in  one  group  are  used  interchangeably 
as  regards  thickness  of  material,  and  size  and  spacing 
of  nails. 

Kind  of  Nails. 

Tests  have  shown  that  cement  coated  nails  have  a 
holding  powder  from  10  to  30  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  uncoated  nails.  Smooth  nails  are  more  effec- 
tive than  barbed  nails. 

Size  of  Nails. 

The  penny  of  nail  to  be  used  in  any  case  is  deter- 
mined by  the  thickness  and  species  of  wood  in  which 
the  point  of  the  nail  is  held  after  driving.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  is  based  upon  standard  cement-coated 
box  nails.  If  the  designated  penny  of  nail  is  not 
available,  use  the  next  penny  smaller  and  space  nails 
proportionately  closer. 


Spacing  of  Nails. 

Space  nails  holding  hojirds  to  end  grain  of  end  \% 
inches  apart  and  nails  holding  boards  to  side  grain 
of  end  2  inches  apart,  when  nails  are  6  penny  or  less. 
Increase  spacing  of  nails  inch  for  each  penny  over 
6.  No  board  should  have  less  than  2  nails  at  each 
nailing  end.  Space  nails  holding  top  and  bottom  to 
sides  6  inches  or  more  apart,  Avhen  nails  are  6  penny  or 
less,  increasing  the  spacing  1  inch  for  each  penny 
over  6. 

while  such  spacing  may  aj^pear  to  be  too  close, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  calls  for  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  nails  which  would  cause  excessive 
.splitting  of  the  ends,  and  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  required  to  balance  the  strength  of  the 
nailed  joints  with  the  strength  of  the  box  in  other  re- 
spects. With  the  spacing  given  above,  the  nailing  iti 
still  the  weakest  point  of  the  ordinary  box. 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  SHOE  BOXES. 

At  the  first  con  vent  ion  of  the  National  Shoe  Re- 
tailers of  Canada  held  in  Toronto  recently,  one  of  the 
subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion,  was  the  mat- 
te'r  of  the  standardization  of  shoe  cartons.  This  is  a 
question  which  has  been  before  the  trade  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Shoe 
Manufacturers  held  in  Montreal  last  spring,  the  to|)ic 
was  referred  to  in  an  admiral)le  address  by  Art  Harris, 
late  President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favor  of  standardization.  One  step  farther  has  now- 
been  taken  by  the  retailers  of  the  Dominion  approv- 
ing of  the  move  and  authorizing  its  executive  council 
to  take  the  problem  up  with  the  Canadian  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Paper  box  manufacturers  recognize  that  if  the  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  can  come  together  on  this 
subject  and  agree  upon  lengths,  widths  and  depth  for 
men's,  women's  and  children's  footwear,  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  much  time  and  labor  in  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  material,  would  reduce  ex- 
pense and  increase  the  output  of  boxes  all  around 
and  prove  convenient  and  acceptable  in  many  other 
ways. 

The  reason  that  greater  progress  has  not  been  made 
is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  standardization  acceptable 
to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer,  but  it  is 
now  felt  that,  through  the  national  organizations  of 
both  bodies  this  may  be  effected  much  to  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  the  paper  box  maker,  who,  in  busy 
times  is  tired  of  turning  out  small,  special  lots  of  boxes 
for  this  and  that  shoe  manufacturer,  involving  extra 
labor  and  waste  of  material.  The  price  of  box  board  is 
going  up  all  the  time  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  in- 
crease. Here  is  a  ease  where  standardization  would 
mean  economy  and  conservation  to  all  concerned  and 
TK'  particular  iiiterest  would  suffer. 


Schedule  of  Nail  Sizes. 

Thickness  of  ends  or  cleats  to  M  hieh  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  are  nailed. 
Species  of  wood  holding  nails.  .    3-8"  11-16" 

or  or 

less         7-16"         1-2"        9-16"        5-8"        3-4"        13-16"  7-8' 


Size  of  Cement  Coated  Nails. 


Group  I  

  4d 

5d 

5d 

6d 

7d 

8d 

8d 

9d 

Group  II  

  4d 

4d 

5d 

5d 

6d 

7d 

7d 

8d 

  3d 

4d 

4d 

5d 

5d 

6d 

7d 

7d 

Group  IV  ,  .  . 

  3d 

4d 

4d 

4d 

4d 

5d 

6d 

7d 
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Notes  on  Lime  Sludge  Recovery 

By  B.  C.  HOPE, 

Associate  of  B.  M.  Baxter,  Consulting  Engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


In  the  past,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  read- 
!  ing  matter  published  in  the  various  Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nals on  the  subject  of  lime  sludge  recovery  plants 
applied  to  soda  and  sulphate  pulp  mills  for  the  re- 
claimation  of  the  calcium  oxide  from  the  calcium  car- 
bonate resulting  from  the  preparation  of  the  cooking 
liquor.  Owners  of  mills  operating  lime  sludge  recov- 
ery systems  usually  do  not  care  about  giving  out  any 
first-hand  information ;  consequently,  very  little  operat- 
ing data  is  available. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  several  such  plants 
being  successfully  operated  and  from  information 
available  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  lime  sludge 
recovery  plant  should  not  become  a  necessary  part 
of  the  equipment  needed  in  moderate  sized  soda  and 
sulphate  pulp  mills,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
saving  effected  in  lime  purchased  and  the  elimination 
of  the  pollution  of  water  courses  which,  in  some  locali- 
ties, is  prohibited  by  law.  There  is  also  another  small 
saving  and  that  is  about  2  to  3%  of  Na,0  on  the  basis 
of  the  wet  sludge  is  reclaimed  along  with  the  lime. 

At  the  present  time,  all  lime  sludge  recovery  plants 
are  similar  as  far  as  the  apparatus  is  concerned  and 
only  differ  from  one  another  in  the  arrangement  and 
make  of  the  apparatus.  Their  successful  operation, 
'  of  course,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  correct 
proportioning  of  the  units  which  go  to  make  np  the 
plant  and  to  a  large  extent  also  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  plant  is  operated  after  the  initial  starting  np. 

The  most  important  and  primary  step  in  treating  the 
lime  sludge  preparatory  to  burning  is  the  removal  of 
as  much  water  as  possible  which  amounts  to  between 
■  52  and  60%  of  the  weight  of  the  sludge  on  the  wet 
basis.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  a  material,  as 
we  all  know,  requires  heat  and  in  order,  to  keep  this 
factor  down  to  a  minimum  it  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary to  remove  as  much  water  as  possible  from  the  lime 
sludge  before  subjecting  it  to  burning.  The  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  way  of  removing  the  water  is 
by  mechanical  means,  i.e.,  by  mechanical  thickening 
aiid  filtration.  The  size  of  the  thickener  depends  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  sludge  to  be  handled  per  hour,  the 
rate  of  settling  and  the  angle  of  repose  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  determine  this  and  also  to  have  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  sludge  before  attempting  to 
proportion  any  of  the  apparatus.  By  mechanical  thick- 
'  ening,  the  water  content  of  the  sludge,  as  it  usually 
comes  from  the  causticizers,  can  be  reduced  about 
12%. 

After  the  process  of  thickening,  the  thickened  sludge 
is  conveyed  to  a  filter  which  again  reduces  the  water 
content  bv  about  10%,  making  in  all  a  total  water 
removal  of  about  22%  on  the  basis  of  the  wet  sludge. 
There  are  various  types  and  makes  of  filters  on  the 
market,  but  the  most  satisfactory  type  is  the  rotary 
vacuum  filter  Avith  a  metallic  cloth  of  such  a  mesh 
1  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  degree  of  fineness  and  porosity 
of  the  sludge  being  filtered.  The  rotary  type  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  pressure  type  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
continuous  and  requires  less  labor  to  operate^  it  than 
the  pressure  type  does.  Instead  of  a  metallic  cloth, 
some  plants  are  using  No.  12  cloth  duck  when  the 
percentage  of  caustic  is  low  mid  are  getting  satisfac- 


tory results  with  cakes  leaving  the  filter  from  %" 
to  %"  thick,  and  in  a  chemical  plant  operating  in 
Oklahoma,  the  writer  understands  that  1"  cake  is  be- 
ing obtained  from  a  rotary  type  filter.  The  size  and 
number  of  filters  required  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  sludge  being  handled  per  hour,  its  porosity  and 
its  water  content.  Knowing  these  items,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  calculate  the  total  weight  of  the  cake  dis- 
charged from  the  filter. 

The  thickened  sludge  is  admitted  to  the  filters  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  or  centrifugal  pump  and  the 
filters  should  be  set  high  enough  above  the  thickener 
inlet  so  that  the  sludge  overflow  from  the  filters  will 
flow  back  to  the  thickener  by  gravity.  The  filters 
are  usually  set  on  the  dust  chamber  at  the  inlet  end 
of  the  kiln  so  that  the  filtered  cake  can  fall  by  gravity 
into  the  kiln  through  a  heavy  cast  iron  spout,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  conveyors  which 
otherwise  would  be  needed  if  the  filters  were  set  be- 
low the  inlet  to  the  kiln. 

The  vacuum  carried  on  the  filters  is  maintained  by 
means  of  either  a  belt-driven  or  a  steam-driven  vacuum 
pump  and  the  size  of  the  pump  is  determined  from 
knowing  the  number  of  square  feet  of  unsubmerged 
filter  surface  or  the  total  filter  surface  if  the  rotary 
type  is  used.  Between  the  vacuum  pump  and  the 
filter,  there  should  be  a  receiver  containing  a  float 
operating  a  vacuum  release  so  as  to  prevent  any  water 
being  carried  over  into  the  vacuum  pump.  The  water 
is  removed  from  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
or  Connersville  type  pump  and  the  inlet  to  the  pump 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver  and  of  course,  no  pump  would  be  needed  if  the 
discharge  were  at  a  point  thirty-two  feet  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receiver.  Should  the  water  coming  from 
the  filter  be  at  or  near  the  boiling  point,  some  kind  of 
condenser,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  installed  be- 
tween the  filter  and  the  receiver.  In  order  to  know 
how  much  water  is  in  the  receiver  at  any  time  and  if 
the  vacuum  release  mechanism  is  working  correctly, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a  long  water  gauge  glass  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  receiver  and  also  an  accurate 
vacuum  gauge. 

As  stated  above,  the  filtered  cake  is  discharged 
directlj^  into  the  uppermost  end  of  the  kiln  which  is 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  rotary  kilns  used  exten- 
sively in  the  cement  industry.  These  kilns  should  pre- 
ferably be  of  the  two  tire  type  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  be  kept  better  in  alignment  than  the  three  tire 
type  and  should  have  a  slope  of  from  %"  to  I/2"  per 
foot.  The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  kiln  varies  and 
cannot  very  well  be  predetermined  in  that  it  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  length  of  the  kiln,  the  water 
content  of  the  cake  being  burned  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  complete  bui'ning. 

-  The  rotaiy  kiln  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  pieces 
of  apparatus  used  in  industrial  processes  as  there  is 
a  large  unavoidable  loss  due  to  heat  radiation  amount- 
ing from  18  to  40%  of  the  total  heat  delivered  to  the 
kiln,  and  therefore,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  right  size  of  the  kiln  and  its  lining.  Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  suggested  and  ti'ied  to  reduce 
this  large  radiation  loss,  but  not  very  much  success  has 
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been  ohtaiiicd.  Some  plants  have  tried  covering  the 
hot  zoue  (the  lower  35  to  40  feet)  with  an  asbestos  cov- 
ering, with  the  result  that  the  shell  of  the  kiln  became 
so  hot  as  to  buckle  the  phites  and  cause  a  wobbling 
rotation.  Others  have  tried  using  an  asbestos  lining 
between  the  fire  brick  lining  and  the  shell  and  this 
was  found  also  to  be  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
fire  brick  burning  up  after  a  short  time.  Mr.  Harold 
A.  Henry  (Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc.)  found  that  the  best 
rotary  kiln  lining  is  a  hand-moulded,  high  alumina 
fire  brick  of  a  porous  nature  with  a  very  low  per- 
centage of  plastic  clay  and  burned  to  a  temperature 
of  at  least  2600°  F. 

According  to  Mr.  Ellis  Soper  (Jour.  A.  S.  M.  E.), 
the  radiation  of  a  rotary  kiln  can  be  found  from  the 
following  equation: 

W  =  125  X  S(1.0077  X  T')  —  1.0077  X  T")  —  0.55 
 X  B(T'  —  T")  

76.9 

where  W=B.T.U. 's  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

T'  =Average  temperature  of  shell. 

T"=Average  temperature  of  air. 

B  ^Coefficient  of  conduction  =6. 

S  =Coeffici(nt  of  radiation  =2.77. 
The  burning  of  the  sludge  cake  is  a  very  important 
item  and  it  should  only  remain  in  the  burning  zone  long 
enough  to  have  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  driven  off ; 
overburning  will  produce  lime  hard  to  slack  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  necessary  fresh  lime  to  be  added 
to  the  reclaimed  lime  to  make  up  for  the  loss  due  to 
impurities  resulting  from  overburning.  According  to 
John  Johnson  (Trans.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.)  the  minimum 
burning  temperature  of  calcium  carbonate  (lime 
sludge)  is  1648  deg.  Fahr.  for  a  pres.sure  of  carboii 
dioxide  of  one  atmosphere,  which  is  never  obtained 
in  practice,  and  is  determined  from  the  following 
equation — 

Log  p  =  —9340  +  1.1  log  T  —  0.0012  T  +  8.882 


T 

where  p  =  The  equililirium  pressure  expressed  in 
mm.  of  mercury. 
T  =  The    absolute    temperature    in  degrees 
Centigrade. 

It  is  well  known  that  calcium  carbonate  may  be  de- 
composed into  calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide  and 
that  these  siibstances  may  recombine  to  form  calcium 
carbonate.  If  the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed  so  that  its  partial  pressure  is  kept  be- 
low that  given  for  t^e  temperature  by  Johnson 's 
equation,  the  reaction  will  continue  in  the  direction  to 
form  calcium  oxide.  The  range  of  burning  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  wider  than  from  1740  to  1920  deg. 
Fahr.  and  for  economical  production  of  lime,  the  best 
temperature  is  one  which  does  not  exceed  1830  deg. 
Fahr.  At  2000  deg.  Fahr.  the  effects  of  overburning 
become  evident  and  at  2900  to  3270  deg.  Fahr.  calcium 
oxide  would  be  entirely  inert  to  the  action  of  water. 
Burning  lime  in  an  atmosphere  of  superheated  steam 
will,  according  to  Herzfeld,  lower  tlie  decomposition 
temperature  to  about  1470  deg.  Fahr.  The  following- 
table  shows  the  behavior  of  calcium  carbonate  burned 
in  air  and  superheated  steam. 

Temperature — 
Degrees  Fahr. 
932    1200    1256  145^ 
liunu'd  in  air,  Calcium  oxide — '7i  0        0         0  37 
Burned  in  superheated  steam. 

steam,  caleium  oxide — %...     0        7        23  100 


After  the  sludge  has  been  subjected  to  the  process 
of  burning  the  resultant  lime  is  di.scharged  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  kiln  and  conveyed  to  either  a  storage 
bin  or  directly  to  slaker  tanks  where  it  is  used  again 
for  the  preparation  of  cooking  liquor.  The  size  of  the 
pebbles  of  lime  as  they  come  from  the  kiln  varies  from 
to  1"  in  diameter  and  in  aj)pearance  resemble  white 
marbles  which  needless  to  say  .are  difficult  to  handle 
wben  conveyed  up  an  incline  if  the  right  kind  of  con- 
veying apparatus  is  not  used.  As  an  example  of  a 
satisfactory  conveyor,  the  V  bucket  type  gives  good 
results. 

As  the  lime  leaves  the  kiln  at  a  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1200  to  1500  deg.  Fahr.  considerable 
heat  is  carried  out  with  it  and  goes  to  waste.  Some 
methods  have  been  tried  to  reclaim  this  heat  for  pre- 
heating the  air  to  be  supplied  to  the  kiln  for  combus- 
tion purposes,  but  from  all  accounts,  a  satisfactory  de- 
vice has  not  been  worked  out  and  most  plants  accept 
this  as  an  unavoidable  loss. 

Due  to  impurities  in  the  sludge  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  unburned  calcium  carbonate  passing  out  with 
the  reclaimed  lime,  an  amount  of  fresh  lime  must  be 
added  to  the  reclaimed  lime  to  make  up  for  these 
losses  which  vary  in  different  plants  from  10  to  15%. 
Of  course  the  burning  of  the  same  sludge  over  and 
over  again  affects  the  purity  of  the  lime,  consequently 
there  is  a  point  in  the  cycle  of  operations  at  which 
the  sludge  resulting  from  the  reclaimed  lime  must  be 
thrown  away  and  a  fresh  batch  of  lime  then  has  to  be 
added  to  the  system  to  make  up  the  required  amount 
needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  cooking  liquor. 

The  kilns  are  usually  fired  by  natnral  gas  or  pro- 
ducer gas  and  of  course,  in  localities  where  there  is  no 
natural  gas  available,  producer  gas  is  generally  resort- 
ed to.  If  producer  gas  is  used,  the  gas  flues  from  the 
producer  to  the  kiln  .should  be  short  and  prefer- 
ably insulated  so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  of  sensible  heat 
carried  by  the  hot  gas.  For  good  operation,  the  temp- 
erature of  the  gas  as  it  enters  the  kiln  should  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1200  deg.  Fahr. 

The  producers  may  be  of  either  the  hand-feed  type 
or  the  mechanical  feed  type,  but  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able as  the  feed  is  continuous  and  a  more  uniform 
thickness  of  the  green  fuel  bed  can  be  maintained. 
Air  for  the  producers  is  supplied  by  means  of  either 
a  steam  jet  blower  or  a  steam  tiirbine  blower  and  a 
pressure  regulating  valve  shoxdd  be  installed  between 
the  blower  and  the  main  steam  line  so  that  a  constant 
steam  pressure  will  be  maintained  at  the  blower  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  air  supply 
which  has  to  be  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to 
the  richness,  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  above  the  producer.  The  quantity  of  air  blown 
is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  at  all  times  to  see  that  only  sufficient 
is  admitted  to  the  producers  to  do  what  it  is  intended 
to  do  as  too  much  free  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
gas  through  "channels"  will  bum  its  combustible 
constituents  and  raise  the  temperature  and  increase 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  and  at  the  same 
time,  decrease  the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide,  thus 
producing  a  poor  gas  high  in  nitrogen  and  with  a  low 
lieat  value. 

With  a  steam-air  ratio  of  .25  lb.  to  40  cu.  ft.  a  good 
rich  gas  can  be  obtained  with  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  between  24  and  28^r  and  not  more  than  4  to 
6%  carbon  dioxide.  Analysis  of  the  producer  gas 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  the  pressure 
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and  temperature  of  the  gas  above  the  producer  should 
be  taken  at  the  same  time.  With  this  information 
available,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  best 
setting  of  the  air  blowers  to  give  a  good  rich  gas 
high  in  carbon  monoxide  and  low  in  carbon  dioxide. 

The  admission  of  air  to  the  kiln  for  combustion 
should  be  so  arranged  that  only  the  theoretical  amount 
needed  for  complete  combustion  is  allowed  to  enter 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  regulate  this  air  supply,  all 
air  leaks  and  holes  through  which  uncontrolled  air  is 
passing  should  be  closed  up.  Excess  air  results  in  a 
large  heat  loss  to  the  stack  which  increases  as  the 
radiation  loss  from  the  kiln  is  reduced  and  is  prob- 
ably also  a  contributing  cause  of  the  burning  up  of  the 
kiln  lining  in  the  hot  zone.  In  order  to  determine 
what  the  percentage  of  excess  air  is,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  analysis  of  the  stock  gases,  the  analysis 
of  the  sludge  entering  the  kiln  from  the  filters,  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  the  fuel  used  for  firing  and  the 
fuel  burned  per  ton  of  lime  and  if  gas  producers  are 
used,  the  great  efficiency  of  the  producer  and  the 
percent  of  combustible  passing  out  with  the  ash.  The 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  as  obtained  from  the 
stack  analysis  of  course  consists  of  that  resulting  from 
combustion  and  of  that  resulting  from  the  dissociation 
of  the  calcium  carbonate  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
i  determine  what  the  maximum  obtainable  percentage 
'  should  be  the  percentage  resulting  from  each  of  the 
above  two  items  must  be  determined. 

The  temperature  of  the  gases  to  the  stack  varies 
around  450  deg.  Fahr.  and  depends  on  the  length  of 
j     the  kiln,  the  moisture  content  and  temperature  of  the 
'      filtered  sludge  cake  as  it  enters  the  kiln.    When  the 
kiln  is  operating  correctly,  the  gases  issuing  from  the 
top  of  the  stack  will  have  a  light-yellowish  color. 

From  a  thermo-chemical  analysis  of  the  perf  ormance 
of  a  plant  under  every  day  operating  conditions,  the 
amount  of  heat  used  for  the  dissociation  of  calcium 
carbonate  should  amount  to  about  13.5%  of  the  total 
heat  delivered  to  the  kiln,  17.5%  for  evaporating  and 
carrying  off  the  water  from  the  sludge  cake  and  20% 
due  to  radiation  from  the  kiln,  which,  expressed  in 
terms  of  fuel  consumed  represents  about  270  lbs.  of 
coal  per  ton  of  lime  produced.  This  last  item  clearly 
indicates  the  necessity  of  giving  much  consideration 
to  the  matter  of  kiln  lining  and  the  selection  of  the 
right  size  of  the  kiln  to  handle  only  the  tonnage  re- 
quired. In  an  unevenly  proportioned  plant  with  a 
kiln  and  its  lining  of  the  incorrect  size  and  material, 
the  radiation  loss  above  may  run  as  high  as  50%. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  writer  does  not  have 
any  recent  up-to-date  figures  on  the  cost  of  installation 
-  or  the  operating  cost  of  these  plants,  but  expects  to 
be  able  to  give  this  information  at  an  early  date  when 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  conditions  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  more  stable  basis. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  trusts  that  these  notes  may 
prove  helpful  to  those  persons  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject and  Avhile  some  of  the  more  important  points  have 
not  been  gone  into  at  length,  still  he  has  endeavored 
to  bring  out  those  where  trf)nl)le  is  liable  to  be  met 
with  by  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  lime 
sludge  recovery. 

(S^ee  also  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Mar.  6,  1919, 

p.  243.)  —  ■ 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Agnes  Nault,  daughter  oF 
Mr.  John  Xault,  of  Outremont,  to  Mr.  Autoine  Dubuc, 
son  of  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  of  Chicoutimi  Pulp  and  Power 
Co.,  has  been  announced  for  September  11. 


Will  Build  Container  Board 
Mill  in  England 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  who  is  representing  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  England  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  new  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
container  board  in  England.  A  reading  of  this  ex- 
tract from  the  annual  report  of  Cropper  &  Co.,  gives 
not  only  the  plans  for  this  development  but  a  concep- 
tion of  paper  manufacturing  conditions  on  the  other 
side.  After  reviewing  the  year's  work  and  its  returns, 
mention  is  made  of  the  purchase  by  Cropper  &  Co. 
of  the  Colthrop  Paper  Mills.    The  report  then  reads : 

Having  now  felt  our  way,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  add  to  the  machinery  of  the  mill  by  pur- 
chasing and  erecting  a  cylinder  board  machine,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  triplex  boards.  This  machine 
will  enable  the  Mill  Company  to  supply  the  require- 
ments —  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  some  of  the  re- 
quirements —  of  this  company  for  boards  of  a  descrip- 
tion which  the  mill  does  not  at  present  make,  and  will 
also  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  con- 
tainer factory,  to  which  I  will  allude  in  greater  detail 
in  a  few  moments.  You  will  remember  that,  when  I 
asked  your  consent  to  the  acquisition  of  the  mill,  I  told 
you  that  we  proposed  later  on  to  erect  a  container 
factory  on  part  of  the  land. 

Colthrop  Company's  New  Issue. 

Now,  paper-making  machinery  is  an  expensive  item, 
and  we  want  a  fairly  substantial  sum  to  erect  and 
equip  this  addition  to  the  mill  plant,  and  the  Colthrop 
Company  has,  therefore,  increased  its  nominal  capital 
from  £150,000  to  £300,000,  and  intends  to  issue  £120,- 

000  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated.  It  is  proposed 
to  offer  this  capital,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  share- 
holders of  this  company,  and  for  these  reasons.  First, 

1  told  you  when  you  passed  the  resolution  to  acquire 
the  mill  that  any  further  capital  required  would  be 
offered  first  to  you  as  shareholders  in  Cropper  and 
Company.  That  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason,  but 
we  have  since  then  been  asked  by  more  than  one  share- 
holder if  he  might  take  shares  in  the  mill,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  shareholders  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  new  company,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  be  assist- 
ing this  company  and  the  Container  Company,  in  which 
we  have  a  large  interest,  to  obtain  just  the  materials 
we  require  as  and  when  we  require  them.  You  will 
be  to  that  extent  giving  material  assistance  to  the 
business  in  which  you  are  alrealy  interested.  The 
prospectus  of  the  ncAv  issiie  has  just  been  completed 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 

Interest  in  "Container"  Business. 
Now  we  come  to  the  container  business,  which  is  the 
last  of  my  four  points.  Possibly  some  of  you  may  not 
know  what  a  container  is  beyond  the  evident  fact  that 
it  is  to  contain  something.  What  are  technically  called 
"containers"  are  large  folding  boxes  made  of  strong 
material  known  as  fibre  boards,  and  sometimes  of 
corrugated  boards,  which  are  used  for  packing  goods 
and  take  the  place  of  Avooden  cases.  These  container 
boxes  are  very  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  golding-box  industry,  and  have  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  The  Avar  has,  as 
you  knoAv,  been  responsible  for  the  consumption  of 
phenomenal  quantities  of  Avood  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses, with  the  result  that  the  price  has  reached 
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heights  tlial  intike  the  ])aekiti<j;  of  floods  in  wooden 
cases  an  expensive  matter,  and  is  in  some  businesses 
almost  prohibitive. 

As  a  eojisequence,  the  demand  for  eoiitainers,  whieh 
has  been  constantly  jjrowintj:,  is,  I  should  think,  ar 
the  present  time  limited  only  by  the  capacity  for 
turninff  them  out.  We  have,  as  you  may  remember, 
always  had  our  eye  on  this  business.  I  have  alluded 
to  it  more  than  once  in  my  annual  remarks,  and  when 
we  obtained  control  of  the  Colthrop  Mill  we  deter- 
mined at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  take  up  that  busi- 
ness. We  decided,  therefore,  to  send  Mr.  Frardt  Smith 
to  the  United  States  to  investi{2:ate  the  matter,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  com- 
mencing business  here.  I  was  asked  to  accompany  him, 
but  as  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  England 
at  that  time,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Scowen,  stepped  man- 
fully into  the  breach,  and  these  two  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Porster,  the  secretary  of  the  (Jolthrop 
Mill,  spent  some  weeks  visiting  the  various  box-making 
centres,  and  gave  us  a  most  interesting  report  when 
they  returned,  which  I  wish  that  time  would  permit 
me  to  read  to  you.  We  are  much  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  useful  work.  I  may  mention  that, 
during  Mr.  Smith's  stay  in  America,  he  was  able  to 
purcha.se  a  considerable  quantity  of  boards  which  have 
been  most  useful  to  us,  and  have  materially  assisted 
us  to  fill  our  orders. 

New  Company  Formed. 

As  the  result  of  that  journey  we  i-esolved  to  em- 
bark in  the  container  trade,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  initiate  the  business  by  means  of  a  separate 
company,  mainly  in  order  that  this  company's  risk 
should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mill  Company,  limited 
to  the  amount  of  its  interest  in  the  new  company.  A 
company  has  been  formed  called  Containers  Limited, 
with  a  capital  of  £120,000,  to  which  this  company  wiii 
in  due  course  subscribe  in  the  first  instance  £15,000. 
The  board  consists  of  Mr.  Shirley  Cropper,  Mr.  Horace 
Cropper,  and  Mr.  Scowen,  with  Mr.  Frank  Smith  as 
managing  director  and  myself  as  chairman.  The  share 
qualification  of  the  directors  amounts  between  them 
to  £2,500,  and  about  £10,000  comes  from  another  sub- 
scriber. We  have,  however,  stipulated  that  Ave  have 
the  right  at  any  time  to  provide  an  amount  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  keep  control  of  the  company. 

This  capital  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  earn 
interest  for  some  considerable  time,  as  the  building 
has  to  be  erected  and  the  machinery  installed,  the 
business  being  an  entirely  new  one.  The  construction 
work  will,  however,  be  pushed  on  with,  and  I  hope 
before  we  meet  again  we  shall  be  able  to  repoi't  that 
active  business  has  commenced.  Containers,  Ltd., 
has  leased  a  portion  of  the  land  from  the  mill,  and 
the  buildings  will  adjoin  the  new  addition  to  the  mill 
machinery,  so  that  the  container  machines  will  be  fed 
direct  from  the  paper-making  machine,  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement for  economical  working.  The  railway  sid- 
ings serving  the  paper  mill  will  be  extended  into  the 
container  works,  thus  giving  excellent  transport  facili- 
ties. Now,  I  hope  I  have  shown  you  that  when  the  new 
Colthrop  Mill  is  equipped  with  the  additional  nuichin- 
ery  and  the  Container  Company  is  fairly  launched  on 
M'hat  we  hope  will  prove  a  succesful  career,  this  com- 
l)any  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  in  such  a  strong  posi- 
tion that  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  successfully  any 
business  that  may  be  availabbv 

Busy  Times  Ahead. 

Since  the  armistice,  business  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult.   Orders  have  been  withheld  in  the  hope  of 


a  further  red\iction  in  prices.  The  market  for  raw 
materials  has  also  been  disorganized  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on  the  import,  of  paper.  lousi- 
ness, however,  now^  shows  signs  of  settling  down.  That 
the  business  is  to  be  done  there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt. 
The  orders  in  hand  indicate  that  we  may  look  for  busy 
times  ahead,  and  may,  I  think,  anticipate  a  continu- 
ance of  remunerative  trading.  You  must  not,  however, 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  all  is  plain  sailing.  I  said 
at  the  commencement  of  my  remarks  that  the  country 
was  now  in  a  position  to  turn  its  thoughts  from  the 
destruction  of  human  life  to  a  policy  of  constructive 
business.  But  at  the  present  time  the  people  are  over- 
wrought by  the  strain  of  the  strenuous  times  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  some  of  the  leaders  among 
the  workers  are  embracing  a  policy,  which,  if  followed 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  could  only  end  in  disaster. 


F.  P.  L.  BROKE  BIG  BEAM. 

"Timber  Testing  at  tlie  Forest  Products  Laborator- 
ies of  Canada,  McGill  University,"  is  the  title  of  a 
film  that  will  appear  shortly  at  the  local  leading 
screens.  It  will  also  be  shown  throughout  Canada  as 
being  of  considerable  edueatioiuil  interest. 

The  cinematographer  of  the  British  Canadian  Pathe 
news  recently  photographed  the  first  movie  taken 
showing  work  in  progress  as  conducted  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  located  at  700  Uni- 
versity street.  A  private  view  of  the  film  was  given 
last  Saturday,  and  the  excellent  picture  gives  an  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  many  and  varied  kinds  of  im- 
portant work  that  is  carried  on  at  these  Government 
research  laboratories,  conducted  by  the  Forestry 
Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  film  shows  a  test  to  determine  how  much  weight 
was  required  to  break  a  structural  timber  measuring 
8  inches  by  16  inches,  by  16  feet  long.  The  test  piece 
was  purchased  from  a  local  timber  firm  and  was  of 
Douglas  fir  as  used  for  structural  purposes,  showing 
structural  wood.  The  British  Columbia  Forest  Ser- 
vice desired  to  have  exhibited  at  their  section  of  For- 
est Exhibits  of  the  National  Exhibition,  which  opens 
at  Toronto  on  the  23rd  instant,  a  full-sized  beam  of 
Douglas  Fir  as  used  for  structural  purposes,  showing 
how  it  breaks  and  what  weight  it  will  carry.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  whieh  has 
frequently  made  strength  tests  of  various  kinds  of 
(■anadian  woods,  was  instructed  to  carrj-  out  the  nec- 
essary tests.  This  timber  was  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever  tested  here.  The  timber  was  placed  in  the  test- 
ing machine  in  the  position  it  would  rest  when  in  ac- 
tual construction  conditions.  Pressure  was  applied 
l)y  hydraulic  plungers  at  each  end.  The  centre  of  the 
timber  rested  at  two  points  on  the  weighing  mechan- 
ism of  the  machine  which  records  the  weight  applied. 
The  bi-eak  occurred  at  58,450  pounds. 


DIRECT  STEAMERS  FROM  CANADA  TO  CHILE. 

T]u>  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  makin£r 
inquiries  as  to  business  offering  from  Eastern  Canada 
to  Chile. 

A  mnnber  of  their  boats  are  now  in  the  service  of 
tiie  British  Government,  and  when  released  their  idea 
is  to  have  monthly  sailings  from  Halifax  provided  suf- 
ficient business  is  in  sight. 

At  the  present  time  this  line  operates  a  regular  ser- 
vice from  New  York  to  Chile. — G.  P.  P. 

Carelessness  is  a  corn  caused  by  the  shoe  of  thought- 
lesness. 
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A  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  CHINA  CLAY  TRADE. 

The  China  Clay  Trade  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  is  .just 
received  and  from  the  sample  it  is  easy  to  see-  that 
there  is  a  wide  and  fertile  field  for  just  such  a  paper. 
It  will  find  interested  readers  in  a  great  variety  of 
industries,  for  no  less  than  44  uses  for  China  clay 
are  mentioned  in  an  article  in  this  issue,  and  the  list 
is  by  no  means  complete.  China  clay  is  doubtless  the 
most  important  mineral  constituent  of  paper  and  the 
new  journal  naturally  gives  considerable  attention  to 
this  industry.  We  quote  the  following  sample.  If 
this  arouses  any  interest,  the  Review  can  be  had  for 
a  year  for  7s.  6d.  Address  9  and  10  Southampton 
Building,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

China  Clay  in  Paper. 
Why  it  is  Preferred  Above  Other  Materials. 
Now  that  the  production  of  paper  has  reached  such 
an  important  position  in  this  country  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  paper-making  materials,  manufacturers 
might  very  well  pay  more  attention  to  the  use  of  China 
clay,  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  paper  indus- 
try. The  clay,  "paper  clay,"  as  it  is  called,  when  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture,  is  added  in  suspension  in 
Avater  to  the  prepared  pulp  during  the  first  process  of 
beating  or  breaking  up  and  mixing  with  water.  The 
object  of  adding  the  paper  clay  is  to  fill  up  the  inters- 
tices between  the  fibres  of  the  pulp,  so  that  a  more 
smooth  and  solid  surface  may  be  imparted.  This  also 
increases  the  weight  of  the  paper.  The  kind  of  surface 
thus  produced  is  particularly  in  request  by  printers  of 
half-tone  photo-mechanieal  blocks.  It  is  impossible 
to  print  from  such  blocks  on  a  paper  that  presents  a 
fibrous  surface. 

Its  Affinity  for  Printers'  Ink. 
China  clay  or  paper  clay,  talc,  barium  sulphate,  and 
calcium  sulphate,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  "fillers,"  or  loading  sub- 
stances. Many  paper  makers  still  cling  to  these  other 
"fillers,"  but  if  they  only  knew  it,  none  of  those  filler.^ 
remain  so  well  in  suspension  in  the  pulp,  nor  do  they 
have  the  same  affinity  for  printers'  ink  and  aniline 
dyes,  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  clay  in 
this  connection. 

Only  the  purest  and  whitest  kaolins  are  suitable  for 
the  fine  grades  of  paper;  less  pure  varieties  are  em- 
ployed for  the  coarser  grades,  wall  papers,  and  some 
browns.  Even  for  colored  papers  white  clay  is  pre- 
feri-ed,  as  more  constant  results  are  obtained  by  add- 
ing the  requisite  pigments  to  a  pulp  with  white  clay. 
Some  fine  printing  papers  are  prepared  by  treating 
the  M-eb  with  a  coating  made  of  an  emulsion  contain- 
ing China  clay. 

Cannot  Paper  Carry  More  Clay? 
In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  "filler"  in  paper  making, 
it  is  also  used  as  a  coater  and  glazer,  the  best  clay 
giving  that  fine  surface  to  highly-finished  papers. 
Newspaper  pulp  normally  carries  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  China  clay.  (Not  Avest  of  the  Atlantic. — Ed.) 
Witli  the  present  shoi-tage  of  other  paper-making  ma- 
terials and  the  apparent  scarcity  of  those  materials 
for  "news,"  it  might  very  well  carry  more,  seeing  that 
the  use  of  clay  is  not  affected  by  tonnage  difficulties. 
Paper  makers  might  very  well  give  greater  attention, 
to  the  extended  use  of  this  raw  material  in  these  times. 

At  present  there  is  no  production  of  wood-pulp  or 
paper  within  Siberia ;  the  paper  market  of  Western 
Siberia  is  supplied  chiefly  from  European  Russia  and 
Finland,  while  Japan  has  recently  developed  an  ex- 
port of  paper  to  Eastern  Siberia.    Three  or  four  years 


ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  small  paper  and 
pulp  mill  at  Tomsk,  but  the  project  was  abandoned, 
presumably  for  lack  of  capital  or  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  purchasing  equipment  from  abroad.  There 
appears  to  be  an  attractive  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Western  or 
Central  Siberia  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  some  progress  in  that  direction  will  no  doubt 
be  made  within  a  few  years.  There  are  also  possibili- 
ties for  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  mari- 
time district  of  the  Russia  Far  East,  but  in  view  of  the 
increasing  production  of  Japanese  pulp  and  paper  in 
Northern  Japan  and  Corea  present  commercial  pros- 
pects of  such  undertakings  in  Eastern  Siberia  are  now 
uncertain. 

  y 

STIFF  FINES  TO  CORRECT  FOREST  FIRE 
PLAGUE. 

Prosecutions  of  settlers  for  causing  forest  fires  by 
burning  their  land-clearing  debris  without  official  per- 
mits are  proceeding  in  Oixtario,  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  Convictions  with  heavy  fines  have  already 
been  secured  in  numbers  of  eases.  Of  tM^enty  settlers 
brought  before  the  New  Brunswick  courts  in  July, 
fourteen  were  convicted  and  given  stiff  penalties.  In 
addition  the  magistrates  rated  them  severely  for  in- 
difference to  human  safety  and  the  security  of  neigh- 
bors' property-.  Quebec  has  sent  several  settlers  to 
jail  because  of  carelessness  in  burning  off  their  lands. 

Manitoba  had  by  far  the  lowest  forest  fire  losses 
of  the  prairie  provinces  this  year  largely  because  of  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  system  of  supervising 
settlers'  fires.  Exactlj^  the  same  law  is  in  force  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  was  left  a  dead  letter  by  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities,  with  the  result  that  Saskatchewan 
lost  an  incredibly  large  share  of  its  timber  properties. 
Alberta  has  not  yet  taken  provincial  action  in  curb- 
ing the  forest  fire  evil,  although  to  it  belong  the  prim- 
ary responsibility.  Alberta's  losses  in  timber  have 
been  enormous  and  the  evil  effects  upon  the  provincial 
water  supply,  for  power  and  iri'igation,  are  among 
the  serious  consequences. 


WALL  PAPER  PUT  TO  NEW  USE. 

Wall  paper  travellers  are  now  out  taking  orders  for 
the  coming  season.  All  manufacturers  of  hanging 
papers  report  that  the  outlook  is  exceptionally  bright 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  new  dwellings  are  go- 
ing up.  Then  many  householders,  who  postponed  de- 
corating their  rooms  and  apartments  during  the  war, 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  are  now  beautifying  the 
interiors  of  their  homes. 

A  new  use  for  wall  paper  has  been  found  in  Toronto 
as  was  evidenced  in  the  arrest  of  Max  Ackerman,  375 
Queen  street  east,  who,  it  is  claimed,  carried  on  an 
illicit  sale  of  booze  under  the  pretence  of  conducting 
a  wall  paper  establishment.  All  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  caller  to  produce  was  an  order  bearing  the 
magic  words,  "Please  give  the  bearer  one  dozen  rolls 
of  wall  paper."  This,  it  is  reported,  was  the  open 
sesame  to  the  cellar.  The  term  "one  dozen  rolls  of 
w^ll  paper"  was  tantamount  to  saying  a  quart  bottle 
of  whiskey.  Ackerman  said  that  he  could  afford  to 
pay  a  fine  as  he  has  made  nine  thousand  dollars  since 
he  commenced  "the  wall  paper  business."  Although 
he  may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper,  he  had  part  of  the  equipment  in 
the  shape  of  "a  wet  room." 
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whether  the  goods  will 


(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  llth  August  1919. 
Reviewing  industrial  unrest,  the  outlook  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.    The  threatened  eruption  m  the  paper 
mill  has  been  "  checked  by  the  employers,  who  met  the 
workers  in  a  verv  generous  manner,  both  as  regards 
hours  and  wages,"  but  they  no  sooner  had  grievances 
settled  than  the  miners  kicked  up  rough  and  walked 
out  of  the  mines.    Now  it  is  onl.y  a  matter  of  time— 
and  the  using  of  a  little  discretion— to  settle  a  dispute 
between  employer  and  employees,  but  when  the  miners 
strike   mill  owners  are  up  against  something  which 
they  cannot  forget  in  a  hurry.    Fortunately  for  the 
British  paper  mills  the  coal  strike  did  not  develop 
into  a  serious  crisis  this  time.    Matters  looked  ugly 
at  one  period  and  transport  on  the    railroads  was 
threatened  with  dislocation.    With  the  exception  of 
a  few  thousand  miners  out  in  the  North  of  England 
at  present,  the  crisis  is  nearly  over  and  paper  mill 
owners  are  able  to  breath  freely  again,  having  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  most    depressing  industrial 
turmoil.    There  is  still  considerable  amount  of  unrest 
in  the  country,  as  I  write,  but  up  to  the  present  it 
lias  affected  pulp  and  paper  very  little. 

A  New  Container  Board  Mill. 
The  22nd  annual  meeting  of  Copper  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  held  in  London  on  the  2nd  instant.  A  dividend 
is  declared  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum, 
together  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent.  Stephen  H.  M. 
Killick,  J.  P.,  the  President,  made  a  long  speech  and 
mentioned  that  they  had  acquired  the  Colthrop  Paper 
Mill  and  formed  a  separate  company,  to  be  J^nown 
as  the  Colthrop  Company,  the  nominal  capital  to  be 
increased  from  £150,000  to  £300,000.  It  has  been 
decided  to  add  to  the  machinery  of  the  mill  by  pur- 
chasing and  erecting  a  cylinder  l)oard  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  working  triplex  boards,  as  reported 
more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  use  of  containers,  or  folding  boxes,  has  not 
very  much  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  practically  starting 
a  new  industry,  or  developing  a  small  industry. 

The  President  said  in  his  speech;  "Since  the  Arm- 
istice business  has  been  extremely  difficult.  Orders 
have  been  withheld  in  the  hope  of  a  further  reduction 
in  prices.  The  market  for  raw  materials  has  also  been 
disorganized  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  import  of  paper.  Business,  however,  now  shows 
signs  of  settling  down.  That  the  business  is  to  be 
done  there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt.  The  orders  in  hand 
indicate  that  we  may  look  for  busy  times  ahead,  but 
you  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  all  is  plain 
sailing." 

Must  Use  British  Paper  If  Possible. 

The  Paper  Import  Restrictions  Department  state 
that  before  granting  a  license  for  the  import  from 
without  the  British  Empire  of  any  class  of  paper 
beyond  the  proportionate  license  to  which  purchasers 
of  British  })aper  are  entitled  under  the  regulations 
they  require  to  consider  the  full  circumstances  of 
each  case,  including  the  possibility  of  a  British  paper 
.serving  as  a  .substitute  for  a  particular  grade  not  ob- 
tainable within  the  Empire.  Free  licenses  are  not 
automatically  granted,  even  for  such  classes  of  paper 
as  grease-proofs  of  particular  substances,  and  import- 


ers arc  fidvised  to  ascertain 
be  allowed  into  the  country-  before  placing  an  order 
for   foreign   paper.    The  Paper  Import  Restrictions 
Department,  therefore,  give  notice  that  in  view  of 
the  difficultv  of  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  cer- 
tain cardboards  within  the  British  Empire,  they  are 
prepared  until  further  notice  to  grant  import  licen- 
ses to  the  extent  of  250  per  cent,  for  British  pur- 
chases for  cardboard  of  the  minimum  size  of  25  in. 
by  30  in.,  4  ounces  per  sheet.    This  will  not  apply  to 
pulp  board,  or  pasteboard,  etc.    All  inquiries  must 
be  accompanied  by  full  details  of  the  order  and  the 
reasons  why  British   paper  cannot  be  used  instead. 
These  particulars  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians. 
Canada's  Great  Chance. 
In  some  of  my  previous  notes  I  have  hinted  at  some 
of  the  difficulties  the  Norwegian  Pulp  Mills  are  labor- 
ing under.    Things  are  not  going  well  at  all  in  Nor- 
way and  reports  have  reached  London  that  a  good 
many  of  the  mills  are  now  closed  down.    A  great 
many  of  the  Briti.sh  mills  are  depending  on  Norway 
for  pulp,  but  it  is  fully  expected  present  contracts 
will  not  be  affected  in  any  way.    As  regards  the  paper 
mills  the  latest  restrictions  of  the  Trade  Board  may 
help  them  a  little  in  the  British  market.    The  mills 
are  in  a  bad  way  I  hear,  and  the  cost  of  production 
is  swallowing  up  the  best  of  the  profits.    As  we  stand 
at  present,  we  have  Germany  out  of  the  market  and 
Norway  in  straightened  circumstances.  Canada  should 
therefore,  cast  a  lynx  eye  on  what  these  countries  are 
unable  to  .supply  and  I  would  suggest  a  study  of  the 
pulp  and  the  various  (lualities  of  paper  that  are  used 
by  the  British  consumer.    Canada  has  a  golden  op- 
portunity here  and  the  Norwegians  are  fearing  the 
Dominion's  competition  in  the  future.      The  pulp 
markets  in  Norway  and  Sweeden  are  quiet  and  beyond 
the  catering  for  contracts  in  existence,  there  is  a  pau- 
city of  new  business.    They  are  also  hampered  in 
shipping  facilities. 

The  pulp  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  good 
demand  for  sulphite  and  moist  pulp,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  for  prices  to  harden,  particularly  for  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  which  is  quoted  on  a  higher  level. 
Shipments,  in  the  circumstances,  are  only  fair,  parcels 
arriving  from  Denmark,  the  States,  Canada,  etc.  and 
from  Sweden  Avhich  to-day,  as  heretofore,  still  holds 
the  rein  in  the  market.  Sweden,  however,  is  now 
threatened  Avith  labor  troubles  which  may  affect  the 
output.  Other  raw  materials  show  no  change,  ex- 
cept size  and  china  clay.  Size  is  advanced  in  prices, 
and  china  clay  has  also  made  a  material  jump  of  7s. 
6d.  a  ton.  The  rag  and  waste  paper  market  is  de- 
pressed. 

All  chemicals  are  dearer  owing  to  the  coal  strike 
and  the  increase  of  6s.  per  ton  for  coal. 

Paper  mills  in  England  and  Scotland  have  advanced 
the  prices  of  certain  grades  of  papers,  owing  to  the 
extra  cost  of  production. 

The  Scotian  has  arrived  with  196  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  from  Montreal. 

Tlie  Empire  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  the 
new  company  that  has  been  formed  with  Viscount 
Hothermere  on  the  Board.  The  Viscount  is  a  brother 
to  Lord  Northcliffe  and  the  capital  is  £300,000.  Offi- 
ces are  30  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Newspaper  headline: — "Canadian  Gas  Association 
Convenes  in  Ottawa."  Must  mean  laughing  gas  if  it 
refers  to  a  Avell  known  regular  gathering. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

Two  new  junior  members  have  been  admitted  to  tlie 
Technical  Section.  They  are :  Paul  G.  Woodward, 
Esq.,  Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand 'Mere,  Que.  Norman 
F.  McCaghey,  Esq.,  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami, 
Que. 

The  following  student  members  of  the  Technical 
Section  have  been  elected.  There  has  been  a  very  en- 
couraging growth  in  the  membership  of  the  Section 
this  summer  and  a  lively  interest  is  expected  to  be 
shown  in  the  annual  meeting.  The  new  student  mem- 
bers are : 

R.  E.  Midgley,  E.  J.  Murphy,  and  J.  0.  Challenger, 
all  of  Montreal. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-14.  Tearing  resistance  of  paper.  Sidney  D.  Wells, 
Pajier  23,  No.  23,  750-3  (1919.)  An  investigation  of  the 
tearing  strength  of  different  samples  of  paper  was 
made  in  which  the  instrument  used  consisted  of  the 
Seliopper  tensile  tester  slightly  modified  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  tearing 
test  furnishes  valuable  data  from  which  to  judge  the 
strength  of  a  paper.  While  the  Schopper  tensile  tester 
may  be  used  satisfactorily,  a  smaller,  cheaper  and 
better  instrument  for  the  purpose  should  be  devised. 
— R.  B.  Roe  in  C.A. 

K-6,  L-5.  Hydrated  fibre  for  papermaking.  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine,  17,  No.  28,  p.  553  (1919.)  From 
"Papermaking"  is  taken  a  description  of  a  process  for 
chemically  hj^drating  cellulose  by  treating  it  with  twice 
its  weight  of  caustic  soda  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  a  closed  container  for 
six  to  ten  hours.  The  resulting  swelled  fibres  are  wash- 
ed with  brine. — R.C. 

K-6.  De-inking  paper.  Paper  Mill,  42,  No.  28,  p.  22, 
(1919.)  A  process  patented  by  Wm.  Osborne  (U.  S. 
1,298,779)  consists  of  treating  old  papers  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  to  which  is  added  soda  ash. 
The  digester  is  then  closed  and  the  stock  cooked. — 
R.  C. 

K-8.  Basic  acid  and  substantive  dyes.  W.  H.  Wat- 
kins.  Paper,  24,  (1919),  No.  15,  page  40-44.  Notes  on 
paper  colors  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  — 
E.K.M. 

M-4.  Tentative  specification  for  rubber  belting  for 
power  transmission,  D53-18T  Anon.  Proc.  Am.  Soc. 
Tohting  Materials  18,  Pt.  1,  676-80  (1918).— These  spe- 
cifications cover  two  cla.sses  of  rubber  belting  for 
transmission,  viz.,  (1)  rubber-covered;  (2)  friction- 
covered,  and  include  (1)  manufacture;  (2)  phys.  pro- 
perties and  tests;  (3)  sizes;  (4)  marking,  and  (5)  in- 
spection and  rejection. — (Chem.  Abs.) 

E-0.  The  German  paper  mills  after  the  war.  (La 
direction  des  fabriques  allemandes  de  papier  pendant 
la  guerre  et  le  retour  aux  conditions  normales).  A. 
T).  J.  Kuhn,  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation,  Oct.' 
31.  1918,  through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  151,  1919.— Advice 
I  to  German  manufacturers  as  to  the  measures  they 
should  take  in  order  to  meet  successfully  the  condi- 
tions brought  about  in  their  mills  by  the  war. — 
,  A.  P.-C. 


M-8.  Points  in  pump  selection.  B.  N.  Everett  Chem 
Met.  Eng.  20,  246  (1919.)  An  outline  is  given  of  the 
points  affecting  the  choice  of  a  pump  as  follows: 
Liquid  to  be  pumped— Specific  gravity,  temperature, 
viscosity,  size  and  nature  of  suspended  matter.  Total 
head— pipe  size,  actual  lift,  pipe  friction  (to  be  con- 
sidered on  both  suction  and  discharge  lines.)  Capacity 
—Maximum  demand,  average  demand,  storage  capac- 
ity, breakdown  service,  hours  service  per  year,  advis- 
able speed.  Power— type  available,  reliability,  amount 
required,  control,  cost  per  1,000  gallons,  cost  per  year, 
cost  compared  to  investment.  Total  cost — pump,  "driv- 
er, installation,  labor,  fixed  charges,  use  of  exhaust 
steam,  efficiency,  fuel  consumption.  Several  instances 
are  given  illustrating  the  significance  of  these  points. 
—  (Chem.  Abs.) 

Q-2.  Decay  in  wooden  mill  roofs.  R.  J.  Blair,  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  17,  No.  27,  p  521,  (1919.)  De- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  destructive  fungi  are 
given.  It  is  concluded  that  double  roofs  containing- 
an  air  space  are  no  more  immune  from  decay  than 
are  single  roofs.  A  type  recommended  consists  of  a 
double  layer  of  plank  separated  by  three  layers  of 
mopped  tarred  paper.  The  outside  layer  may  be  in- 
ferior timber,  but  should  be  treated  to  prevent  decay. 
The  inner  layer  should  be  high  grade  wood.  The  roof 
should  be  kept  warm  in  cold  weather. — R.  C. 

R-2.  Paper  research  literature.  Etta  L  Matthews 
Paper,  24,  259-64,  (1919.)  A  list  of  contributions  by 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  1910-1918,  with  an  appendix  of  contribu- 
tions by  other  members  of  the  service,  1877-1918.  — 
(Chem.  Abs.) 


HYDRAULIC  MACHmERY  DIB  IT. 
To  the  interesting  note  in  last  week's  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  on  "Piling  Water,"  the  editor  added 
a  remark  about  figuring  out  the  work  and  dollars 
saved  by  pressing  the  pulp  more  nearly  drv.  In  the- 
Pulp  Press  we  find  the  following  note  added  to  the- 
same  article : 

The  above  represents  72,007.200  pounds  handled  at 
33  1-3  per  cent  air  dry.  If  same  had  been  hydraulieally- 
pressed  to  60  per  cent  air  drv  the  result  would  be 
40,000,000  pounds. 

If  same  was  afterwards  baled,  it  would  only  require 
600,000  cubic  ft.  storage  space,  thereby  saving  1,000,000 
cubic  ft.  of  space. 

There  is  still  another  step  in  the  calculation  to  make 
it  interesting  to  the  mill  manager,  and  that  is,  the 
number  of  men,  or  proportion  of  labor  and  expense, 
and  number  of  dollars  that  would  have  been  saved 
by  pressing  the  pulp. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Pulp  Press  relates  that  one 
result  of  the  recent  trip  of  B.  C.  Root  to  Vancouver 
is  the  establishment  of  a  new  office  in  that  city  of 
the  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.  The  MacAndrew  Jamie- 
son  Engineering  Co.,  103  London  Bldg.,  were  elected  to 
look  after  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  graduate  engineers.  They  are  doubt- 
less ready  to  pump  anything  and  press  anything  on 
the  coast. 
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A  .special  report  of  the  American  Writinji'  I'ai)pr 
('ompany  recently  issued  tells  of  a  discovery  made  by 
its  statistical  department  showing:  that  the  writing 
])aper  industry  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  index  of 
general  business  conditions  of  the  country.  A  chart 
prepared  by  this  department  of  the  bijr  writing  paper 
company  covering  business  fluctuations  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  shows  that  writing  paper  is  as  re- 
liable a  business  barometer  as  anything  else.  The 
line  marking  on  this  chart  the  fluctuations  from  norma! 
in  the  production  of  paper  in  the  United  States  during 
this  period  is  closely  followed  by  that  representing 
I)ig  iron  production,  which  has  long  been  considered 
in  banking  and  fiVianeial  circles  as  a  sound  business 
barometer.  Both  are  shown  to  have  responded  to  the 
panic  of  1907,  and  they  both  responded  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  in  191H.  "The  chart  shows,"  says  the 
American  Writing  Company  report,  "that  every  time 
production  has  fallen  below  normal  there  has  been  a 
fairly  quick  reaction,  and  the  more  excessive  the  de- 
pression below  normal  the  greater  is  the  reaction  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  All  indexes  point  to  a 
boom  in  the  fine  paper  industry,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  signs  are  'ringing  true.'  In  fact, 
this  movement  is  already  under  way." 

The  boom  in  the  fine  paper  industi'y  that  is  now 
under  way  is  thought  to  be  largely  respojisible  for 
the  present  advance  in  American  Writing  Preferred. 
There  is  usually  a  slump  in  the  paper  busiuess  in 
midsumiiu-r,  but  this  precedent  is  being  violated  now, 
according  to  an  official  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  who  says  that  production  is  at  the 
highest  point  obtained  so  far  this  year,  and  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rajud  rate.  Orders  are  said  to  be  above 
normal. 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Du  Pont  inter- 
ests, through  the  formation  of  the  Du  Pont  Securities 
Companv,  will  not  be  made  at  this  time  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
fine clearly  its  attitude  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  wo'dd  be  taxable  income  resulting  from  the  ex- 
change of  stock  under  the  proposed  plan.  Announce- 
ment" that  the  plan  is  inoperative,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  has  been  sent  to  all  stockholders. 

The  danuige  done  to  Maine  timberlands  this  year 
hy  forest  fires  has  been  comparatively  little.  The 
region  from  Millinocket  northward  to  Ashlarul  is  tlic 
section  where  most  of  the  blazes  occurred,  and  97 
per  cent  of  the  fires  there  were  due,  according  to  the 
States  Forest  Commissioner,  to  the  earelssness  of  the 
local  fishermen.  The  telephone  connections  of  the 
Maine  forestry  district  now  include  about  900  miles, 
some  150  miles  of  new  telephone  wires  having  been 
added  this  vear.  About  $100,000  worth  of  equipment 
is  used  in  the  forestry  department  for  fighting  fires. 

The  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Company,  of  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  .just  been  given  authorization  from 
the  secretary  of  state  to  increase  its  capital  from 
i|.800,000  to  .^900,000.  A  number  of  improvements  are 
being  planned  for  the  Dayton  plant  and  the  business 
of  the  eomirmv  will  be  greatly  extended. 

The  Toiu)wanda  Board  and  Paper  Company  has 
l)een  acouircd  by  the  P.eaver  P.oard  C  nipany  of  Buf- 


falo, according  to  an  aniH)uncement  made  recently  hy 
William  F.  MacGlashen,  president  of  the  Beaver  lioard 
(,'ompany.  Mr.  MacGlashen  said  the  i)urchase  repre- 
sented an  investment  of  $2,000,000,  including  proposed 
waterfront  improvements,  which  will  give  his  company 
excellent  shipping  facilities  in  connection  with  its 
other  two  frontier  plants  in  Buffalo.  The  Tonowanda 
plant  is  located  at  the  jujiction  of  the  Niagara  River 
and  the  Tonawanda  ('reek,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  mills  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  new 
mill  will  be  overhauled  and  used  for  experimental 
purposes  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  fibre  pro- 
ducts. 

The  Poorest  Products  Laboratory  operated  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  making  special  efforts  to  render  avail- 
able for  industrial  reconstruction  purpo.ses  all  the 
new  information  it  has  obtained  as  a  result  of  its 
experiments  and  war  activities.  During  the  war  the 
laboratory  was  given  over  almost  exclusively  to  re- 
search work  on  problems  involving  the  use  of  wood 
with  special  application  to  war  requirements.  Most 
of  the  information  thus  obtained  has  some  application 
to  the  peace  time  use  of  wood  by  the  various  indus- 
tries. With  a  view  to  establishing  a  more  intelligent 
and  economical  use' of  wood  the  laboratory  now  is 
trying  to  bring  about  contact  and  co-operation  with 
these  industries. 

How  the  Hornet  Does  It. 

The  paper  making  methods  employed  by  the  hornet 
in  the  building  of  his  elaborately  planned  nest  are 
interestingly  described  in  a  consular  trade  report  from 
France,  which  reprints  in  part  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  French  scien- 
tific weekly.  The  process  by  which  the  hornet  makes 
the  paper  was  given  much  .study  by  Charles  Janet,  an 
investigator  of  insect  life,  who  found  that  its  paper- 
making  methods  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
our  paper  mills.  The  hornet,  he  says,  seeks  some  rot- 
ting trees,  removes  a  piece  of  wood,  and  chews  it  until 
he  produces  a  ball  of  pulp  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Then  clinging  to  a  twig  with  his  middle 
and  hind  feet,  the  worker  juggles  the  ball  of  pulp  with 
his  forefeet,  chewing  it  continuou.sly  to  make  it  more 
plastic  and  adhesive.  After  sufficient  chewing,  he 
disposes  of  the  ball.  Some  of  it  is  generally  used  m 
repairing  or  in  building  additions.  Selecting  a  suitable 
part  of  the  nest  he  attaches  the  ball  and  then  draes 
it.  leaving  behind  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  As  the  ball 
is  unreeled,  it  is  shaped  by  the  insect's  jaws,  and  by 
incessant  tamping  along  the  joint,  it  is  glued  to  the 
sheet  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part.  When  the  ribbon 
has  reached  a  length  that  varies  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half,  the  hornet  returns  nearly,  but  not 
(|uite  to  the  point  of  beginning,  and  deposits  a  second 
strip:  soon  after  that  a  third,  and  so  on  to  completion. 
Althouirh  the  paper  of  which  the  envelopes  and  their 
interior  cells  are  fashioned  are  in  themselves  perilously 
weak  the  nest  can  sustain  an  astonishing  weight  ot 
larvae  and  hornets,  which  speaks  well  for  the  skill  ot 
the  builder. 

A  clean,  attractive  town  draws  business. 
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A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Ross 
I     Can  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
'     and  headquarters  in  Bowmanville.    The  company  is 
empowered  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  cans  and  con- 
tainers of  all  kinds,  made  from  metal,  fibre  and  other 
materials. 

The  plant  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  at  Corn- 
wall was  shut  down  for  a  few  days  recently  owing  to  a 
break  in  the  locks  at  the  Cornwall  canal.  The  snapping 
of  the  bow-line  of  the  steamer  Aztec,  of  Buffalo,  when 
east  bound,  in  Lock  17,  tore  out  two  sets  of  gates  in 
the  lock  and  a  great  quantity  of  water  swept  down 
the  canal.  Much  land  was  flooded  and  a  large  staff 
of  men  was  immediately  set  to  work  to  expedite  re- 
pairs. 

Paul  Buss,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  who  recently 
returned  from  overseas,  was  in  Toronto  during  the 
past  week.  Mr.  Buss,  who  is  a  son  of  Charles  F.  Buss, 
superintendent  of  the  Mille  Roches  plant  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Co.,  went  across  with  the  American 
Engineers  Corps  and  spent  some  time  in  construction 
work  on  a  large  dock  at  Brest,  France. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association,  who  was  absent  for  many  months  from 
his  desk  owing  to  a  long  illness,  is  now  back  again  and 
has  resumed  regular  work.  Mr.  Martin  is  greatly  im- 
proved in  health. 

Fibre  Board  Penetauguishene,  Ont.,  is  installing  sev- 
eral new  beaters  and  other  equipment  which,  Avhen 
completed,  will  treble  the  present  output  of  the  plant. 
The  industry  is  now  turning  out  about  250  boards  or 
8,000  square  feet  per  day.  Manley  Chew,  of  Midland, 
the  widely  known  lumberman,  is  the  proprietor  of 
Fibre  Board. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  the  mills  that  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  delivery  points  on 
kraft  paper. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  new  paper  mill, 
which  will  likely  be  erected  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  bond,  lithograph  and  catalogue 
paper,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  is  Charles  F. 
Buss,  of  Mille  Roches,  Avhere  he  is  superintendent  of  the 
plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited.  Mr. 
Buss  has  been  with  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  for  the 
past  ten  years  and  came  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  at  the 
time  the  plant  was  taken  over.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  of 
Ottawa,  who  is  associated  Avith  him  in  the  proposition, 
is  connected  with  tlu'  Capitol  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  of  Ot- 
tawa. 

Andrew  ('larl<e,  who  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Advertiser, 
London,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Retail 
Merchants'  Edition  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 

R.  H.  Bryan,  representing  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que.,  was  in  Toronto  during  the 
past  week  calling  upon  the  trade. 
T.  E.  Gain,  vice-president  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co., 


Toronto,  is  spending  his  holidays  at  Big  Bay  Point, 
Lake  Simcoe,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

J.  G.  Worts,  manager  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  the  Wawa,  Lake  of  Bays,  Ont. 

J.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  president  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  is  at  Burleigh  Falls,  Ont.,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  fishing. 

John  M.  Imrie,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  Limited,  left  this  week  for  Nev/- 
castle,  N.B.,  where  he  will  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maritime  Division  of  the  C.  P.  A. 

E.  Pullan,  of  Toronto,  and  wife,  are  on  an  automo- 
bile trip  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Atlantic  City. 

E.  S.  Crabtree,  formerly  of  Toronto,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  trade  through  his  former  connection  with 
the  Crabtree  Mills,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Camden  Paper  Mills  Co.,  at  Camden  East,  Ont.  It  is 
understood  that  the  plant,  Avhich  has  been  closed  down 
for  some  time,  will  resume  operations  early  next  month 
and  will  turn  out  kraft  paper. 

P.  L.  Colbert,  manager  of  the  National  Paper  Co., 
Valleyfield,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  and  called  upon  a  number  of  friends. 
He  reports  that  the  company  is  rushed  with  orders 
and  that  the  prospects  for  an  active  fall  business  in 
the  coated  paper  line  are  bright. 

The  36th  annual  assembly  of  the  Sovereign  Great 
Priory  of  Canada,  Knights  Templar,  will  be  held  in 
St.  John,  N.B.,  on  Sept.  16,  17  and  18.  W.  P.  Ryrie, 
Past  Grand  Master,  0.  P.  McGregor,  Past  Grand 
Registrar  and  C.  F.  Mansell,  Grand  Treasurer,  all  of 
Toronto,  will  likely  attend.  These  gentlemen  are  all 
known  in  pulp  and  paper  circles.  The  triennial  Grand 
Encampment,  Knights  Templar,  also  meets  in  Phila- 
delphia from  Sept.  7  to  16. 

George  E.  Challes,  of  Toronto,  sales  manager  of  the 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  wife,  are  spending 
a  holiday  at  Craigie  Lea,  Muskoka  Lakes. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  and 
other  paper  firms,  will  make  their  usual  attractive 
exhibits  of  paper  at  the  Canadian  National  Exposition, 
Toronto,  Avhich  will  be  formally  opened  on  Monday 
next,  August  25,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

R.  H.  Constable,  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Avho  conducts 
a  job  printing  establishment  in  that  city,  is  the  oldest 
working  printer  in  America.  He  is  now  aged  eighty- 
seven  and  is  to  be  found  at  his  establishment  every 
day. 

The  Toronto  Carton  Club,  which  holds  meetings  and 
luncheons  occasionally  outside  of  the  cit.v,  will  meet  in 
London  on  Tuesday,  September  11th.  It  is  expected 
^that  representative  paper  box  manufacturers  will  be 
present  from  many  towns  and  cities  in  western  On- 
tario. 

On  the  Cunard  Line  wliarf  in  Montreal,  this  week, 
there  Avas  seen  a  shipment  of  47  huge  paper  machine 
dryers  consigned  to  A.  P.  C.  Putting  iwo  and  two 
together  this  looks  very  much  like  a  shipment  of  part 
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of  the  matorial  for  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paj)er  Com- 
pany, who  have  been  looking  for  a  shipment  of  parts 
for  their  new  Walmsley  machines. 

In -answer  to  a  number  of  inquiries  it  seems  worth 
while  to  repeat  that  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Co.,  Ltd.,  which  will  soon  begin  work  at  their 
new  mill  at  Merritton,  Ont.,*is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
(jarden  City  Paper  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Gamble,  of  Port  Arthur,  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  pro- 
tem  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Vic- 
toria avenue,  Westmount. 

Forest  fires  have  been  all  the  rage  in  Ontario  re- 
cently. Besides  the  western  fires  whose  smoke  stopped 
navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  last  week  brought  reports 
of  fires  in  the  Parry  Sound  region  and  around  North 
P>ay.  The  former  wiped  out  Deer  Lake  Settlement, 
destroyed  the  C.  N.  R.  bridge  and  chased  the  settlers 
from  one  clearing  to  another.  The  latter  looked  seri- 
ous late  last  week,  but  the  situation  seems  to  have  im- 
proved later. 

B.  K.  Sandwell,  who  for  some  years  has  been  editor 
of  the  "Financial  Times,"  has  joined  the  "Journal  of 
(Jommerce,"  published  at  the  Garden  City  Press,  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  the  home  also  of  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine."  The  fact  that  Mr.  Sandwell  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  paper- 
makers  in  the  recent  unpleasantness  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  change,  but  it  does  add  to  his  already  cordial 
welcome  as  a  neighbor. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  "Sun"  recently  print- 
ed a  long  interview  with  J.  A.  Bothwell,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  to  the  effect 
that  the  scare  stai-ted  by  some  one  in  New  York  about 
a  shortage  of  newsprint  is  not  very  well  founded.  It 
is  true  that  some  new  production  will  soon  be  on  the 
market,  and  the  demand  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  is  increasing. 


PROGRESS  AT  CLARKE  BROTHERS  NEW  MILL. 

Mr.  Stark,  one  of  the  directors  of  Clarke  Bros.,  who 
are  erecting  a  new  sulphate  pulp  mill  at  Bear  River, 
N.S.,  was  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  and  reports  good 
progress  on  the  plant.  John  B.  Roberts  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Ele- 
vated and  Subway  Railway  Station  Store  construction 
is  the  engineer  and  is  now  on  the  job.  The  entire 
foundation  of  the  pulp  mill  is  complete  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  was  begun  this  week.  A  complete 
mill  equipment  and  pulp  manufacturing  and  other 
machinery  has  been  bought  in  the  United  States  and 
is  now^  on  the  way  to  the  mill  in  Clarke  Brothers'  own 
vessels.  The  machine  shop  is  complete  and  running, 
and  the  new  saw-mill  is  under  way. 


SPANISH  RIVER  S  CONSTRUCTION  RECORD. 

The  new  newsprint  mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Puli) 
aiTd  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  establishing  new  records 
as  far  as  construction  and  installation  are  concerned. 
The  entire  building  —  the  construction  work  on  which 
was  started  on  June  1  —  is  now  completed.  The  work 
of  installing  the  machinery  is  now  being  rushed,  one 
.set  of  machines  will  be  in  operation  by  November  1, 
and  from  this  portion  of  the  mill  an  output  of  50  tons 
a  day  will  be  obtained. 

The  second  set  of  machines  will  be  installed  and  in 
operation  sixty  days  after  that  date,  or  by  February 
1st,  1920,  which  will  give  the  new  mill  a  daily  output 
of  100  tons.    This  will  easily  break  all  records  in  the 


way  of  achievement  w  connection  with  paper  mills  in 
( "anada. 

It  will  also  (!nal)le  the  company  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  favorable  markets  that  are  sure  to  prevail  during 
tlie  next  few  weeks  in  the  United  States. 


C.  F.  M.  SEND  WHYTE  TO  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wliyle,  manager  of  the  pul|)  and  paper 
machinery  department  of  the  Canadian  P^airbank.s- 
Morse  Co.  left  last  week  for  an  extended  trip  to  En- 
rope.  He  will  visit  the  larger  mills  in  Great  Britain 
and  Scandinavia.  Mr.  Whyte  was  manager  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  while  the  mill  was  under 
construction  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  telse- 
where  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  which  has  been 
extended  through  his  connection  with  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  people.    He  has  been  brought  into  contact  with 


Williajn  Whyte. 

practically  everj'  phase  of  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture and,  being  a  keen  observer,  w^ill  doubtless  have 
some  interesting  first  hand  opinions  of  conditions  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Canadian  equipment  concerns  that  the  Fair- 
banks-Morse Co.,  has  considered  prospects  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  send  an  emissary  across  the  sea. 


INTERNATIONAL  BEGINS  WORK  ON  NEW  MILL. 

(v'uebec,  Aug.  18. — The  first  shovelful  of  earth  was 
removed  to-day  from  the  future  site  of  the  mammoth 
plant  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  Three  Rivers. 
It  will  cost  ill  the  neighborhood  of  four  million  dollars. 
The  Intei-national  Paper  Company  has  merged  into  its 
new  venture  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  already  carry- 
ing on  operations  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  excavation  work  started  to-day  will  be  rushed, 
and  it  is  expected  the  structure  of  the  mills  proper 
will  be  up  by  December  next. 

The  plant  will  emploj^  about  three  thousand,  and 
will  turn  out  pulp  and  finished  paper  of  all  grades. 

P.S. — This  seems  a  bit  optii.iiistie.  The  statement 
was  made  to  the  editor  that  work  this  year  would  not 
go  bevoud  the  erection  of  a  suljihite  mill,  to  cost  about 
$500,000. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

Toronto,  August  18. — The  paper  stock  market  is 
good  all  around  and  stocks  on  hand  are  not  large. 
Buying  is  going  on  freely  and  prices  have  advanced 
considerably  in  most  lines.  In  rags,  there  is  a  good 
business  being  done  and  roofing  stock  and  every  grade 
of  cottons  are  in  excellent  demand.  The  market  ap- 
pears to  have  stopped  going  up,  but  prices  on  all  items 
are  well  maintained.  An  advertising  campaign  has 
been  started  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  coun- 
try telling  of  service  to  industrial  concerns  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  paper,  rags  and  clippings.  The  result  is  that 
a  larger  number  of  firms  than  ever,  who  have  waste 
paper  and  cloth  clippings  are  marketing  t"hem  to  pro- 
fitable advantage  and  at  prices  which  are  practically 
standardized. 

The  price  on  dry  pack  waterproof  papers  and  case 
linings  has  recently  been  increased.  The  usual  trade 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  off  list  quotations 
is  continued.  The  prices  for  slitting,  rewinding  and 
sheetings  are  not  subject  to  this  discount,  so  the  deal- 
ers have  been  informed. 

The  market  for  kraft  is  particularly  strong  and  it 
Avould  not  surprise  the  trade  if  an  advance  went  into 
effect  in  the  near  future.  All  the  companies  are  sold 
well  in  advance  and  sulphate  pulp  is  bringing  $87.50 
per  ton  at  the  mill  with  an  active  requisition.  A  fair 
export  trade  is  being  done  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
inadequate  transportation  facilities.  In  manila  and 
fibres  there  is  a  very  good  trade  and  jobbers  report 
a  steady  call.  As  the  summer  months  pass  away  busi- 
ness is  assuming  a  more  solid,  substantial  tone  in  all 
lines  of  paper  and  there  is  no  talk  of  a  reduction  in 
figures.  The  American  prices  on  glassine  paper  have 
been  withdrawn.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  away  be- 
hind in  their  orders  and  have  all  the  business  they  can 
look  after  for  some  weeks.  Coated  paper  mills  arc 
also  turning  out  their  lines  to  capacity.  Many  firms 
are  now  issuing  advertising  matter  for  an  aggresive  fall 
advertising  campaign,  and  much  coated  stock  is  being 
used.  In  fact,  all  mills  report,  now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  the  need  for  economy  not  so  urgently  exercised, 


there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  business  con- 
cerns and  consumers  to  have  nothing  but  the  best. 
They  believe  that  it  pays  in  the  long  run  and  carries 
a  distinct  impression  of  the  superior  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  announcement. 
The  day  of  using  cheap  papers  is  over. 

One  leading  American  firm,  which  manufactures 
special  lines,  has  notified  its  Canadian  customers  that 
market  conditions  now  prevailing  would  justify  the 
Avithdrawal  of  all  prices  and  only  naming  a  figure 
at  time  of  shipment.  They  fully  realize  the  unsatis- 
factory position  in  which  this  method  places  merchant 
and  consumer  and  their  aim  is  to  make  firm  prices  good 
for  each  month.  While  for  each  month  prices  will 
be  kept  firm  they  will  be  for  only  actual  current  needs 
and  the  company  reserve  the  right  to  decline  any 
orders  which  seem  to  them  to  be  unreasonable  or  in . 
excess  of  former  business  or  the  ability  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  make.  Orders  for  future  delivery  cannoc 
be  entertained  at  fixed  prices  and  customers  are  asked 
to  "play  fair"  for  normal  business  only. 

The  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  is  good  and  prices 
are  well  maintained.  Stocks  are  gradually  becoming 
smaller.  The  heavy  demand  for  newsprint  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  active  conditions  in  mechanical 
pulp.  The  same  state  of  affairs  applies  to  the  sulphite 
pulp  situation.  Manufacturers  are  now  making  con- 
tracts with  Canadian  customers  only  from  month  to 
month  and  all  the  whole  quotations  are  stiffening  par- 
ticularly on  bleached  sulphite.  The  makers  are  look- 
ing for  a  large  export  business  this  fall  and  every  ef- 
fort will  be  put  forth  to  supply  the  demand.  One  large 
pulp  and  paper  company  reports  that  it  has  a  big  stock 
of  pulpwood  on  hand  and  instead  of  operating  camps 
themselves,  will  contract  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wood  this  season  that  they  require.  It  does  not 
look  to  them  as  if  there  will  be  any  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  operating  costs  or  wages.  The  costs,  however, 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  prices  for  provisions 
and  camp  supplies.  If  the  present  high  cost  of  living 
campaign  results  in  any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the 
former,  companies  will  feel  the  effects  thereof,  but  in. 
spite  of  all  the  talk  on  reduced  living  conditions  and 
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lowci-  wafjes,  iiothiiit;  siibstaiil  ial  lias  as  yot  material- 
ized. 

As  stated  last  week,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  ten 
per  cent  in  straw  board,  chip  board,  vat  lined  chip 
hoard,  filled  wood  board  and  jute  board,  No.  'i.  Other 
liius  are  expected  to  advance  in  the  near  future.  Paper 
box  factories  are  all  busy  and  the  use  of  containers  for 
every  kind  of  jjoods  is  fjrowinjr  all  the  while.  Mills 
making  special  lines  of  papers  in  which  larp:e  quan- 
tities of  bleached  pulp  are  used,  are  not  issuing  any 
price  lists  at  present  and  will  await  such  time  as  mar- 
ket conditions  and  values  become  more  stabilized.  As 
the  season  advances  there  is  a  feeling  that  prices  are 
l)ound  to  ascend  owing  to  the  increase  in  cartage  rates 
and  tlie  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
has  in  contemplation  another  advance  in  freight  rates 
due  to  the  heavy  increases    in  operating  expenses. 
Whatever  is  done  across  the  line  in  the  matter  of  a 
fi-eight  tariff  is  of  vital  interest  to  Canadian  compan- 
ies as  when  a  move  is  instituted  over  the  border,  a 
similar  shift  will  assuredly  follow  by  the  Dominion 
Railway  Board.    Large  Canadian  concerns  are  being 
urged  to  make  all  possible  shipments  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  the  matter  of  getting  in  raw  material 
as  very  soon  many  cars  will  be  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  grain.   Lumber  and  paper  and  pulp  manu- 
facture are  asked   to   take   full   advantage    of  thi^ 
carrying  capacity  of  cars  as  heavy  loading  and  tli'^ 
l)rompt  release  of  equipment  are  factors  in  increasing 
Ihe  car  supply,  lessening  congestion,  particularly  at 
terminal  points  and  improving  the  service.    The  co- 
operation of  all  is  invited  to  this  end. 

It  Avill  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  advance  with  a  maximum  advance 
of  5  cents  in  the  commodity  rates  on  lumber  and  for- 
est products  went  into  effect.  The  question  is  now  be- 
ing asked,  should  a  further  advance  apply  to  all  com- 
modities including  lumber  and  forest  products  or  do 
the  latter,  at  present,  contribute  more  than  their  share 
to  the  transportation  revenues  of  the  railways?  A]i- 
other  questionnaire  being  put  out  is  to  determine  if 
the  rates  should  be  advanced  at  all  and  what  form 
should  the  advance  take — that  is,  should  it  be  on  a  per- 
centage basis  or  a  flat  increase. 

The  campaign  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Made-in-Canada  organization  and  also  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  through  large  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers,  posters,  stickers,  etc.,. 
is  having  a  good  effect  so  far  as  paper  is  concerned. 
Canadian  printers  and  consumers  of  paper  are  sticking 
more  to  home  consumption  and  thus  assisting  in  re- 
construction. In  the  line  of  book,  bond  and  writing, 
all  mills  are  doing  a  good  business  and  several  ne^\■ 
colors  in  bond  papers  have  recently  appeared  on  the 
market,  in  gray,  cafe,  salmon,  primrose  and  russet. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  continues  strong  and 
prices  are  going  to  be  stiffer.  Increased  production 
will  soon  be  evidenced  in  Canada  owing  to  the  new  unit 
being  added  by  Price  Bros,  and  also  the  new  machines 
l»eing  installed  at  Espanola  by  the  Spanish  River  Pul|) 
and  Paper  Mills,  which  will  start  running  in  Novem- 
ber and  add  fifty  tons  a  day  to  the  present  out])ut. 
Another  machine  will  also  be  installed  and  should  be 
i-unning  by  the  spring  of  1920,  when  the  news  produc- 
tion at  Espanola  will  be  augmented  ny,  at  least,  one 
lintulred  tons  dailv.  Record  work  has  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  buildings.  There  is  ai: 
active  demand  for  paper  secui'ities  of  all  kinds  and 


during  the  past  week  there  was  lively  buying  in  both 
tlie  common  and  preferred  on  the  stock  exchanires 
which  indicates  that  the  public  have  every  faith  in  the 
expansion  and  building  of  this  great  industry.  Vrow 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  east  and  west  come  report 
of  new  mills  to  be  erected  and  new  companies  are  be 
ing  organized  every  week,  while  others,  who  some  tim 
ago  took  out  charters  to  embark  in  ptdp  and  paper 
activities,  will  soon  be  getting  busy  on  their  new  plans. 

Paper. 


*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $-3.4.') 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  $3.521.1. 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.^d 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  ..  ..-$3,921/2 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  1  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2  .$9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2  $9.75 

xP.ook  papers  (carload).  No.  3  $8.25 

xHook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3  $8.75 

Ledgers  IHc  up 

Sulphite  bonds  I3V2C 

Light  tinted  bonds  I4V2C 

Dark  tinted  bonds  ,  ..16c 

White  Wrappings  $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (MF)  I2V2C  up 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  1  $12.75 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2  $11.75 

Coated  book  and  litho.  No.  3  $11.00 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  $13.00  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns  $5.25 

Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)  13c  up 

Fibre  $7.35 

Manila  B  $5.60 

Tag  Manila  $6.00 

Unglazed  kraft  $9.00 

Glazed  kraft  $9.00 

Tissues,  bleached  $1.35  to  $1.90 

Tissues  (unbleached  sulphite)  $1.25  to  $1.75 

Tissue,  cap,  per  ream  $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila,  per  ream  90c  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof  13c 

Bleached  grease  proof  17c 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  24c 

Bleached  white  glassine  22e 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  9c 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)  35  per  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft  27y2C  and  10  per  cent 

Confectionery  bags   ..   ..34  per  cent 

Gusset  bags  (manila)  35  and  15  per  cent 

Straw  board  $70.00 

Chipboard  ^70.00 

Vat  lined  chip  board  $75.00 

Filled  wood  board   -  .  .  $78.00 

News  board  -tHO.OO 

Double  manila  lined  board  $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  $87.50 

Pulp  folding  board  $95. CO 

Jute  board,  No.  3  $70.03 

Tag  board  $120.00 

White  patent  coated  board  $125.00 

Grev  foldino-  board  $115.00 

Pasted  board  $95.00 


*  For  Canada  only. 

X  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 
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Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $29.00  to  $31 .00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  $75.00 

KSulphite,  easy  bleaching  $87.50  to  $90.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $110.00  to  $115.00 

Sulphate  $87.50 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $4.30 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  Blanks  $1.4.5 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.45 

No.  1  magazine  $2.25 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.50 

No.  1  manilas  $2.40 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.15 

Folded  news  80c 

Over  issue,  news  95c 

Kraft  $3.00 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  70e 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  14c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13c' 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  9V2C 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  9y2C 

Bleached  shoe  clip  ..'  ..11c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   .    .  .13c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  ..10c 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  .  .  9y2C 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  12c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  I'  4V2e 

Flock  and  satinettes  $3.15 

Tailor  rags  $3.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  16. — Increasing  strength  and  ac- 
tivity are  the  cardinal  features  of  the  paper  market 
ill  tiie  United  States.  Reports  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding manufacturing  and  jobbing  circles,  tell  of  a 
brisk  demand  for  practically  every  kind  of  paper,  and 
buyers  in  numerous  sections  of  the  country  acknow- 
ledge they  are  having  unusual  difficulty  in  covering 
their  wants.  Mills  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
sold  up  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  refusing  to  accept 
more  orders,  many  even  turning  down  their  regular 
customers  when  asked  to  take  on  additional  bookins's. 

Whether  or  not  the  present  activity  is  that  which 
ordinarily  develops  in  the  paper  market  along  about 
October,  being  advanced  several  months  because  of  the 
hesitancy  of  buyers  to  operate  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  is  a  question  which  many  members  of  the 
trade  are  pondering  over  and  wondering  if  the  fall  sea- 
son will  be  characterized  by  the  dullness  that  cus- 
tomarily prevails  during  the  summer  months.  How- 
ever, indications,  without  the  question  of  a  doubt,  point 
to  a  continuance  of  trade  activity  for  some  time  to 
come.  Well-posted  men  in  the  industry  point  out  that 
the  current  brisk  business  is  nothing  more  than  tho 
sequence  to  the  long  period  of  almost  idleness  which 
the  market  had  to  pass  through,  and  that  the  usual 
stimulation  of  demand  in  the  fall  is  practically  sure 
of  arising  this  year  as  in  the  past.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  buyers  refused  to  operate  immediately  foUmv- 
ing  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  for  some  time 
thereafter,  in  the  belief  that  prices  would  decline,  and 
that  now  that  the  readjustment  of  the  market  made 
necessary  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peace-time 
conditions  has  been  completed,  buying  is  for  current 
needs,  with  buying  for  advance  stocks  not  yet  begun. 

Price  advances  have  been  recorded  during  the  past 
few  days  in  fine  papers,  newsprint,  boards  and  other 


grades.  Kepresentative  manufacturers  of  writing  papers 
withdrew  all  quotations  several  days  ago  and  after- 
ward issued  new  price  lists  at  advances  of  two  and 
three  cents  per  pound  in  most  of  their  lines.  Board 
prices  have  sharply  advanced,  quotations  in  some  in- 
.stances  being  shoved  up  as  much  as  $10  per  ton.  Plain 
chip  board  has  sold  at  $60  per  ton,  denoting  a  rise  of 
fully  $10,  and  prices  on  other  kinds  of  board  have 
been  correspondingly  advanced. 

The  market  for  newsprint  is  very  strong.  Mills  ar? 
shipping  the  great  bulk  of  their  output  to  contract 
customers  about  as  quickly  as  it  becomes  available, 
and  such  supplies  as  are  to  be  had  in  the  open  mar- 
ket buyers  are  scrambling  for.  Sales  of  spot  lots  of 
news  have  been  reported  at  as  high  as  5.25  cents  at  the 
mill,  and  consumers  seem  to  be  ignoring  the  matter  of 
price  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  paper,  publishers  pre- 
sumably feeling  that  they  can  better  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  paper  than  turn  down  advertising. 

Wrappings  are  moving  into  consuming  channels  in 
increasing  volume  and  at  firm  nrices.  Mills  making 
this  class  of  paper  also  are  sold  well  ahead  and  arc 
«renerally  confining  new  orders  to  resular  customers. 
Tissues  are  in  good  demand  and  steady  in  price.  Book 
papers  are  in  a  very  firm  position.  Maniifacturers 
are  contracted  far  ahead  for  their  production  and  are 
reluctant  to  accept  further  engagements  irrespective 
of  the  prices  they  can  succeed  in  getting. 

Ground  Wood.  —  Offerings  of  mechanical  pulp  bv 
grinders  are  being  quickly  snapped  un  by  consumers, 
who  are  actively  seeking  fresh  supplies  and  who  ac- 
knowledge they  are  experiencing  trouble  in  coverine 
their  requirements.  Thirty  dollars  ner  ton  at  the  pro- 
duciner  mill  is  now  the  established  market  value  of 
spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality,  and  while  occasional 
sales  at  a  dollar  less  are  reported,  sizable  tonnages  ar? 
v^ry  nearly  unobtainable  under  the  first  named  fisure. 
Grinders  are  prevented  from  accumulating  stocks,  a": 
thev  usually  do  at  this  season,  and  signs  point  to  a 
serious  shortage  of  ground  wood  before  long  if  the 
demand  continues  at  its  prevailing  rate. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Consumers  are  literallv  scramblin." 
for  available  supplies  of  some  kinds  of  chemical  wood 
pulp.  The  voluminous  demand  in  evidence  dnrine  th" 
past  two  months  has  practiealh*  cleaned  up  all  surnliK 
stocks,  and  with  mills  sold  ahead  and  shippin"'  th° 
biilk  of  their  oiitput  as  soon  as  it  becomes  availa^'lp. 
buyers  are  having  a  hard  job  in  locating  accessible 
snTinlies.  These  conditions  applr  especiallv  to  bleache-l 
sulphite,  which  is  exceptionally  scarce  and  which  i^ 
ouoted  at  strong  prices.  Producers  of  strictly  Xo.  1 
'standard  bleached  sulphite  in  the  States  seem  prone  to 
i<i'nore  offers  at  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  at  the 
shippinar  point,  and  some  are  said  to  be  quoting  he- 
yond  this  level.  Newsprint  sulphite  also  is  scarce 
and  available  spot  lots  are  firmly  held  at  $70  to  $7." 
per  ton  at  the  mill.  Soda  pulp  is  eagerly  inqiiired  for 
nnd  is  difficult  to  locate  in  sizable  amounts.  Quota- 
tions ranjre  from  $90  to  $100.  with  manufacturers  said 
to  be  frequently  turning  down  orders  at  less  than 
.•^^95.  Foreign  pulp  is  quotably  firm  as  would  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances,  for  with  consuTner> 
in  this  country  having  trouble  in  securing  domestic 
'iuln  they  are  turninsr  more  to  importers  to  help  fill 
their  wants.  Available  supplies  in  Scandinavia  are 
reported  also  to  be  dwindling,  which  of  course  is  a 
strong  market  factor.  Consumers  in  England,  France 
and  other  European  countries  are  said  to  be  buyinc' 
freely  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland  and  to  be  ont- 
bidding  American  buyers,  with  the  result  that  poten- 
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tial  supplies  on  the  other  side  appear  to  be  smaller 
than  most  members  of  the  trade  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  willing  to  believe  them  to  be. 

Rags. — Demand  for  rags  has  eased  off  somewhat 
during  the  current  week,  and  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate possibly  has  involved  a  smaller  tonnage  of  ma- 
terial than  in  some  time,  yet  prices  have  been  well 
maintained  and  little  change  Avhieh  might  be  described 
as  important  has  occurred.  This  apparently  is  due  to 
the  confidence  of  dealers  that  supplies  of  rags  in  this 
country  are  inadequate  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
paper  mills  during  forthcoming  months,  notwithstand- 
ing the  steady  increase  in  arrivals  of  rags  from  abroad, 
with  the  result  they  are  holding  unsold  stocks  at  strong 
prices  in  the  face  of  the  lighter  demand.  New  cuttings 
are  particularly  strong.  Efforts  of  buyers  to  secure 
supplies  at  lower  prices  than  they  recently  have  paid 
meet  with  very  little  if  any  success,  dealers  contending 
that  they  have  to  pay  fully  as  high  prices  at  production 
sources  as  in  the  past,  and  that  they  therefore  must 
obtain  as  high  prices  in  sales  to  consumers.  Sales 
of  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  have  been  noted  at  15  to 
15.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  most  packers  are 
demanding  the  higher  figure.  Old  whites  are  quot- 
ably  firm  at  a  basis  of  about  7.50  cents  per  pound 
New  York,  while  repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  being 
disposed  of  in  fairly  large  quantities  at  around  4.50 
cents  at  the  shipping  point.  Roofing  rags  have  eased 
off  slightly  in  price,  probably  because  of  the  heavy 
receipts  of  rags  of  this  character  from  Europe,  revised 
quotations  ranging  between  2.80  and  2.90  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York  for  No.  1  packing. 

Paper  Stock. — A  strike  among  collectors  and  sorters 


of  waste  paper  has  almost  completely  tied  up  trading 
in  this  commodity  this  week.  Their  demands  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  shorter  working  hours  and  recog- 
nition of  their  union  being  refused,  the  employees  of  the 
various  packing  houses  in  this  city  walked  out  last 
Monday,  and  they  succeeded  in  stopping  operations 
to  such  an  extent  that  about  all  the  old  paper  packers 
have  had  to  sell  during  the  week  has  been  that  which 
they  happened  to  have  on  hand  when  the  strike  was 
called.  At  this  writing,  the  strike  seems  very  near  a 
point  of  settlement,  the  differences  between  em- 
ployees and  employers  having  been  arbitrated,  and 
hopes  are  expressed  business  can  be  resumed  on  a  nor- 
mal scale  next  week.  The  lack  of  available  supplies 
naturally  has  had  a  strengthening  influence  on  values, 
and  sharp  advances  have  occurred  in  prices.  Folded 
newspapers  have  sold  at  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  70  to  75 
cents,  these  prices  being  about  $2  a  ton  above  the 
levels  previously  ruling.  Soft  white  shavings  have 
advanced  to  a  quotational  range  of  4.25  to  4.50  cents 
a  poiand  at  the  point  of  shipments,  while  heavy  book 
stock  has  readily  commanded  2.25  cents,  No.  1  kraft 
paper  3  to  3.25  cents  and  No.  1  manilas  1  to  1.10  cents. 

Bagging  and  Rope. — Business  of  a  steady  character 
and  of  moderately  large  volume  is  reported  current 
in  old  rope  and  strings,  with  sales  of  No.  1  Manila 
rope  at  5.75  to  6  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  of  mixed 
strings  at  2.75  cents  noted.  Fresh  buying  by  manu- 
facturers has  dropped  off  but  sellers  as  a  rule  have 
quite  a  few  unfilled  orders  on  hand,  which  absorb  most 
of  the  supply  found  available.  Scrap  bagging  is  in 
fair  demand  and  is  selling  at  around  3  cents  f.o.b.  , 
New  York  for  No.  1  packing.  "J  ^ 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  wiU 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
cluding Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 
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KENWOOD  MILLS,  LTD.,  HAVE  NEW  PLANT. 

The  tii'W  C'anadiriii  mill  of  K.  ('.  lliiyt'k  &  Sons,  locat- 
ed at  Arnprior,  Ont.,  and  operated  under  the  ]iame  of 
Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  was  formally  launched  on  its 
career  Monday,  June  23rd. 

Early  in  the  year  191 H  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons  of  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  well  known  Kenwood 
Felts  and  Jackets  for  the  paper  trade,  decided  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  serve  the  Canadian  paper  manufactur- 
ers by  locating  a  plant  in  Canada. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  building  up  a  strong 
and  self-contained  Canadian  organization  that  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  iu?eds  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
broadest  sense,  they  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  II.  M. 
Ashby,  who  for  several  years  has  been  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Sherwin  Williams  Company  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Ashby's  experience  in  managing  one  of  the  largest 


Staff  of  Kenwood  Mills  Ltd. 


and  mast  successful  concerns  in  the  Dominion,  assures 
to  the  new  venture  that  broad  and  sympathetic  under- 
■^tanding  of  Canadian  conditions  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 

On  July  2nd,  1918,  after  a  careful  canvas  of  the  field, 
Mr.  Ashby  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of  Grif- 
fith-McNaughton,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  for  F.  C. 
Huyck  &  Sons  and  they  immediately  began  plans  to 
build  a  modern  and  up  to  date  ])lant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  papermakers'  felts  and  jackets. 

Ground  for  the  new  plant  was  broken  early  in 
August,  1918,  and  contracts  immediately  let  in  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  best  and 
most  modern  machinery  obtainable.  Much  of  this  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  made  to  order  to  the  special  plans  and 
designs  of  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons. 

( Jrif fith-McNaughton 's  mill  had  been  built  for  the 
manufactxire  of  papermakers'  felts,  but  at  the  time  of 
its  sale  to  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons  was  operated  exclusive- 
ly on  government  orders  for  woolens.    This  work  was 


carried  on  with  equipment  added  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  the  government  required,  and  then  the  new 
equipment  was  used  to  supply  the  paper  industry  as 
rapidly  as  po.ssible. 

The  new  plant  is  now  completely  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  paper  industry  for  the  well  known 
brand  of  Kenwood  Felts  and  Jackets,  which  have  been 
so  long  made  by  the  firm  at  their  Albany  plant.  The 
machinery  installed  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  thit 
has  ever  been  gathered  together  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  buildings  are  the  latest  and  best  model  of  one-story, 
.saw  tooth  construction,  with  splendid  light  and  ideal 
working  conditions.  The  ground  on  which  the  plant  is 
built  is  level  and  covers  nine  acres,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  allows  an  immediate  expansion 
whenever  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  work  in 
process. 

Among  the  advantages  which  decided  F.  C.  Huyck 
&  Sons  to  locate  at  Arnprior  are  soft  water  in  abund- 
ance, cheap  electric  power,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
labor,  excellent  living  conditions,  low  taxes,  and  a  very 
central  location  for  shipping  to  all  parts  of  Canada,  the 
1)roperty  being  located  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways. 
■  The  local  end  of  the  business  since  its  purchase  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  mill  has  been  supervised  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Griffith,  one  of  the  previous  owners,  whose 
familiarity  with  local  conditions  has  been  a  very  great 
help  in  getting  the  proposition  started,  but  ill  health, 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Griffith's  selling 
the  business  has  prevented  him  carrying  on  the  man- 
agement any  longer. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Weed,  Secretary  of  the  company,  is  now 
in  charge  of  Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  as  General  Man- 
ager. Mr.  Weed  has  been  connected  for  some  years 
with  the  parent  company  in  Albany  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  methods  of  doing  business. 

The  selling  of  the  product  of  the  mill  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  F.  J.  McGovern,  W.  A.  Yule  and  D. 
C.  Jordan.  The  many  friends  in  Canada  of  these 
gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  now  ready 
to  call  on  them  and  serve  them  with  the  backing  of 
a  well  eqiiipped  Canadian  factory. 

The  erection  of  the  new  factory  has  been  constantly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Albany  !^taff.  includino: 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Standish,  Supt. ;  George  M.  Wallace,  de- 
signer, and  E.  J.  Wilson,  chief  engineer,  and  the  out- 
put of  the  factory  has  been,  and  will  be,  under  the  same 
close  su])ervision  and  inspection  as  that  given  to  the 
Kenwood  products  shipped  from  Albany. 

The  meeting  at  Arnprior.  on  June  23rd,  24th  and 
('Continued  on  page  720.) 


CANADIAN  KRAFT  LIMITED 

THREE  RIVERS,  :  :  CANADA. 

Dealers  in 

WAYAGAMACK  Sulphate  Pulp  and  Kraft  Paper,  Glazed 

and  Unglazed. 

Agencies 

CANADA— Pulp  and  Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  MacKinnon  Bid.,  Toronto. 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND  &  FRANCE— Paper:  Hod&e-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Craven  House.  Kingsway,  London.  W  C.  2. 
UNITED  STATES—Pulp:  The  Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co.,  21  E  40th  St.  New  York. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1S&6 
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Scene  in  the  Haley  Mills  showing  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting  in  use. 


ANOTHER  CONVERT: 

HALEY  &  SON,  Lumber  Merchants. 

Ocntlemen, — 

We  want  to  teAl  you  uboid  the  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Riihher  Belting  we 
bought  for  our  new  mill  two  years  ago,  and  what  great  satisfaction  this  Belting 
has  given  us.  As  you  are  aware,  we  bought  this  kind  of  belting  from  you 
for  the  equipment  of  our  mill  THROUGHOUT,  even  to  planers  and  matchers. 
We  were  skeptical  at  the  time  about  using  this  belting  on  our  matchers,  especi- 
ally on  the  side  heads,  as  that  is  a  very  trying  place  for  any  kind  of  a  belt. 
We  concluded  we  would  try  your  rubber  belting,  as  we  thotight  then,  as  a  make- 
shift. Now  it  has  been  something  over  two  years  since  we  belted  up  our  match- 
ers ivith  your  belti?ig  and  the  original  belts  are  yet  on  these  machines  and  still 
giving  good  service.  We  thought  where  this  belting  of  yours  had  proved  so 
eminently  satisfactory  that  we  should  tell  you  just  as  we  thought  about  it,  and 
you  know  we  are  giving  you  this  testimonial  of  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Rubber 
Belting  entirely  at  our  own  initiative. 

Yours  truly, 

HALEY  cC-  SON. 
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Almost  Unbelievable 
Power-Saving  and  Economy 

Time  and  again  we  have  found  purchasers  of  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  Belting  openly  skeptical  that  it  would  live  uj)  to  our 
promises. 

Time  and  again  they  have  told  us  not  only  of  lower  belting 
costs,  but  also  of  increased  and  faster  production,  time  and 
power  saved. 

Today  there  is  no  reason  for  any  plant  to  buy  belting  on 
.'"promises. 

On  file  in  our  office  are  letters  which  enable  you  to  buy  belt- 
ing by  proof. 

Records  of  Goodyear  Belting  performance. 

Records  of  extreme  long-life  which  means  economy. 

Records  of  pulley-gripping,  non-slip  qualities  which  save 
power. 

Records  of  work  under  strenuous  conditions  of  heat,  cold, 
damp,  acids. 

Records  of  strength  and  flexibility. 

Records  which  prove  that  without  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
Belting  enough  power  is  wasted  in  Canada  every  year  by  poor 
belts  to  pay  a  big  dividend  on  Industry's  capital. 

Some  of  this  power  is  being  wasted  in  your  plant.  Better 
belting,  scientifically  applied,  will  save  you  money.  Without 
obligation  to  you,  a  belting  man,  trained  by  Goodyear,  will  call  - 
and  make  a  record  of  your  needs  and  experiences.    Our  recom-  ^t0. 
mendation  will  come  from  engineers  who  fit  belts  to  conditions. 
Phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest  branch. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches: — 

Halifax,    St.  John,    Quebec,    Montreal,    Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,   London,   Winnipeg,   Regina,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver. 
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((Jontiiiucd  frotti  pa^e  716.) 
2Gth  of  the  executive  and  operating  staffs  of  the  two 
companies  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fijud  in- 
spection of  the  completed  plant,  and  planning  for  the 
future  work  of  the  Canadian  organization. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  President,  Mr.  E. 
N.  Huyck,  who  with  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Ilnyck  and  the  Managing  Director,  JVTr.  H.  M.  Asliby, 
carefully  inspected  each  detail  of  the    mill    and  its 


consideration  of  the  plans  prepared  by  their  engineers 
and  Messrs.  Richards  &  A  bra,  architect.?  of  Ottaira, 
ground  was  lu-oken  at  once  l)y  Mr.  E.  N.  Huyck,  the 
J'resident  for  the  new  buildings. 

The  officers  and  staff  of  Kenwood  Mills,  Limited, 
are  as  follows : — 

Officers:  President,  E.  X.  Huyck;  Vice  President, 
F.  C.  Huyck;  MaiiHfring  Director  H.  ^l.  Ashby;  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Treasurer,  J.  T.  (iriffith;  Secre- 


I 


equipment  and  pa.ssc'd  on  them  for  the  oper.'itioii  of  (lie  tarv,  W.  AV.  Weed. 

plant.  Directors :  J.  T.  Griffith,  H.  M.  Ashby,  E.  N.  Huyck, 

All  conditions  surrounding  the  plant  seemed  so  F.  C.  Huyck,  J.  C.  Standish. 

promising  to  the  directors  that  they  decided  on  the  The  group  picture  taken  in  front  of  the  new  mill 

immediate   erection   of   new   buildings   that   would  show  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  and  who 

double  the  size  of  the  present  mill.    After  careful  are  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
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Claflin 
Continuous  Beater 

One-quarter  the  floor  space 

One  third  the  cost 


Claflin  Continuous  Beater  for  Beating  and 
brushing  out  repair  stock. 

For  refining  ground  wood  sulphate  and 
sulphite  tailings  this  machine  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Three  Claflin  Continuous  Beaters  will 
handle  as  much  stock  as  six  tub  beaters, 
will  cost  one-third  as  much  and  will  occupy 
only  one  quarter  the  floor  space. 

Let  us  quote. 
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The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.^  Limited 

^Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods** 
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^     DON'T  PUT  ON  THE  SCREWS. 

Several  representatives  of  British  .pulp  and  paper 
importing  concerns  have  recently  visited  Canada  and 
have  invariably  expressed  themselves  as  impressed 
with  Canada's  ability  to  supply  the  British  market 
■with  practically  everything  in  the  way  of  pulp  and 
paper  that  is  not  already  manufactured  on  the  little 
island  and  even  to  supplement  the  materials  turned 
out  in  insufficient  amounts  by  the  mills  of  Britain. 
These  trade  ambassadors  not  only  like  the  quality  of 
Canadian  goods  and  appreciate  Canada's  almost  bound- 
less resources  of  raw  materials  from  Avhieh  to  make 
them,  but  they  like  the  Canadians  themselves  and  inti- 
mate that  they  Avill  derive  not  only  profit  but  personal 
pleasure  in  dealing  with  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  of 
the  Dominion.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  to  assist  in  a  small  way  in  bringing 
together  some  of  these  English  gentlemen  and  possible 
suppliers  of  their  requirements. 

The  visitors,  Avho,  by  the  way  were  delightful  to 
meet  and  talk  with,  have  emphasized  two  points  which 
might  well  be  seriously  considered  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. The  first  is  the  development  of  lines  of 
paper  manufacture,  of  which  Britain  has  any  need 
and  the  second  is  the  need  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
matter  of  price  as  a  little  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  to  get  a  fair  return  may  lead  him  to 
scrape  a  bit  too  deep  and  hurt  the  prospects  of  future 
ti-ade.  A  customer  once  stung  is  shy  of  the  hornet — 
or  perhaps  the  wasp,  since  we  .  are  discussing  paper 
makers. 

A  number  of  lines  have  been  indicated  as  holding 
very  promising  prospects  for  the  development  of  our 
industry.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned  the  manu- 
facture of  kraft  wrapping  papers,  particularly  light 
weight  papers  Avhich  are  machine  glazed,  sulphite  tis- 
sues of  various  grades,  and  some  classes  of  boards.  The 
shop-keeper  is  said  to  favor  the  MG  kraft  Avrapping, 
both  because  of  its  lightness  and  strength,  and  also 
because  the  smooth  surface  collects  but  little  dust  and 
this  is  very  easily  shaken  or  bloAvn  off.  The  MG  ma- 
chine is  not  particularly  expensive  and  might  Avell  form 
a  larger  part  of  the  equipment  of  Canadian  mills  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  There  are  a  number  of  sul- 
phate imlp  mills  Avhere  it  seems  entirely  feasible  to- 
install  a  machine  of  this  kind  and  there  are  concerns  in 
England  Avho  would  be  Avilling  to  contract  for  the 
entire  output,  providing  of  course  that  a  satisfactory 
price  agreement  could  be  made.  Canada,  of  course,  is 
fully  as  well  equipped,  if  not  better  supplied  Avith  raw 
materials  for  making  kraft  pulp  and  paper  than  the 


Scandinavian  countries.  It  is  probable  that  freight 
rates  will  always  be  an  adverse  condition,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  industry  or  a  mill  that  can 
operate  Avithout  any  adverse  conditions.  A  greater 
trade  in  this  line  of  manufacture  might  encourage  the 
importation  from  England  of  larger  amounts  of  the 
chemicals  required  in  their  manufacture.  This  in  itself 
would  assist  both  the  financial  relations  and  the  ship- 
ping situation  as  it  Avould  offer  a  greater  inducement 
for  British  shipping  to  come  to  our  ports  as  well  as 
furnishing  Canadian  vessels  with  return  cargoes.  Whiltf* 
Ave  are  touching  this  matter  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  mention  the  present  excellent  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing from  England  such  materials  as  must  be  bought 
outside  of  the  Dominion,  providing  satisfactory  ser- 
vice can  be  obtained.  The  exchange  rates  as  regards 
England,  Canada  and  the  United  States  strongly  favors 
such  a  direction  of  trade  currents. 

One  of  the  other  lines  which  Canada  has  been 
strongly  urged  to  develop  is  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
ed sulphite  tissues.  Here  again  Canada  has  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  raw  materials.  We  have  ex- 
cellent timber  supplies  furnishing  a  pulp  Avhose  fibre 
ixnder  modern  methods  of  manufacture  is  fully  the 
equal  of  that  produced  in  any  other  country  under  the 
sun.  We  have  modern  mills,  well  equipped  and  ably 
managed  and  situated  where  supplies  of  every  descrip- 
tion can  be  obtained  Avith  almost  no  danger  of  inter- 
ruption. Wood,  Avater  power,  and  limestone  are  found 
in  many  eases  almost  Avithin  Avalking  distance  of  the 
mill  and  sulphur,  coal  and  other  supplies  which  are 
required  in  greater  or  less  amount  can  be  conveniently 
obtained  and  their  availability  is  practically  insured. 
We  have  mills  making  the  highest  grade  of  bleached 
and  easy  iDleaching  fibre  for  which  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  and  several  of  these  mills  can  read- 
ily increase  their  production  as  occasion  requires.  We 
lack  the  full  equipment  for  converting  much  of  this 
material  into  the  next  highest  state  of  completion 
and  Ave  are  almost  Avithout  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  grades  of  tissues  and  other  lines.  The 
manufacture  of  grease-proof  papers,  for  instance,  is 
but  a  side  issue  Avith  one  or  two  mills  Avhereas  it 
might  very  well  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  several 
machines.  In  fact,  the  situation  at  present  in  some 
of  these  lines  is  that  Canadian  mills  are  not  supplying 
domestic  requirements  and  mills  are  decliaing  to  make 
outside  connections  because  of  their  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  regular  customers. 

We  are  in  some  of  these  respects  very  much  like  the 
farmer  who  sells  his  hay  and  buys  milk  for  his  family 
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yjstead  of  iiiaiutainiug  a  Jiord  and  con vertirif^'  liis  ra\V 
ihatorial  into  the  finished  product  and  realizing'  a  bet- 
ter, profit  on  his  establishment. 

The  matter  of  price  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  approach 
because  of  the  differences  in  the  ability  of  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  and  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce.  We 
are  firmly  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  selfishness  on  one  side  or  the  other  for  the  last 
possible  cent  of  profit  that  is  retarding  a  number  of 
very  desirable  business  connections,  which  if  establish- 
ed on  a  generous  unselfish  basis  might  readily  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  many  years.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  there  are  some  people  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, as  there  are  in  any  other  industry,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  exigencies  of  recent  years  to 
demand  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  while  in  some  in- 
stances they  may  have  obtained  it  there  have  been  in- 
dications that  it  has  not  been  obtained  without  the 
taking  of  some  blood  as  well.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  Shylock  is  no  more  popular  in  these  days 
that  he  was  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Can- 
ada may  be,  and  belief  it  is,  very  shy  of  Shyloeks.  In 
the  establishing  of  business  connections  at  this  time 
there  should  be  shown  the  greatest  possible  generosity 
and  only  a  fair  profit  be  demanded  or  accepted.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  the  English  buyer  is  a  shrewd 
business  man  and  will  endeavor  to  obtain  his  goods 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  we  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  of  them  who  will  endeavor  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  Canadian  producer  by  working 
on  his  sympathy  for  a  war-stricken  country,  or  by 
other  means,  but  there  should  be  a  very  pronounced 
give-and-take  feeling  between  the  two  countries  on 
the  point  now  of  laying  a  new  foundation  for  the 
greatest  reciprocal  structure  of  commerce  that  the 
world  has  seen  and  which  has  possibilities  of  even' 
exceeding  in  some  respects  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  decided  impetus  to  trade  with- 
in the  Empire  and  if  this  is  going  to  be  wholesome 
and  helpful  it  must  be  on  a  basis  of  generous  treat- 
ment and  mutual  understanding. 

k  FORESTRY  CAUCUS. 
At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  somebody 
"wished"  a  large  job  on  a  small  man  when  it  was 
voted  that  the  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
should  call  together  representatives  of  the  Woodlands 
Section,  the  Technical  Section,  the  various  forestry 
associations  and  education  and  other  organizations  that 
might  be  interested  or  helpful  in  forwarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  methods  of  preserving  and  utiliz- 
ing the  forests  of  Canada.  The  size  of  this  order  is 
manifest  without  any  great  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  .subject,  but  it  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  large  number  of  able  men  who  have 
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devoted  a  life-time  of  study  to  the  subject,  but  have  not 
yet  come  to  a  common  satisfactory  conclusion  as  re- 
gards proper  practice  to  be  followed  in  all  cases. 

It  may  seem  on  the  face  of  the  matter  that  the 
motion  put  to  the  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
was  in  a  way  finding  fault  with  the  apparent  lack 
of  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  conservation 
of  our  forests,  but  it  will  be' seen  that  the  suggestion 
is  rather  a  bit  of  helpful  criticism.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  although  we  are  .still  far 
from  our  goal  as  regards  the  proper  conservation  and 
the  complete  utilization  of  our  forest  resources,  we 
have  made  remarkable  progress.  This  has  been  almost 
entirely  along  the  line  of  fire  protection  and  no  reason- 
al)le  man  will  dispute  the  statement  that  our  forests 
are  better  protected  to-day  than  men  a  score  of  years 
ago  even  hoped  would  be  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  perfecting 
methods  of  fighting  fires,  both  as  to  organizfvtion  and 
equipment  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  prevent- 
ing fires.  Legislation  has  done  much  in  some  of  our 
provinces  by  requiring  permits  from  settlers  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bench  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
the  way  the  prosecutions  for  failure  to  obey  these 
restrictions  have  been  conducted. 

There  are  still  two  great  menaces  in  regard  to 
starting  of  fires,  the  thoughtless  man  in  the  woods 
and  the  practice  of  leaving  slash  after  logging.  Both 
of  these  matters  require  legislation  and  the  former  will 
doubtless  be  taken  care  of  before  the  latter.  Practice 
varies,  local  conditions  vary,  but  there  surely  must  be 
some  fundamental  action  possible  which  will  still  fur- 
ther minimize  the  greatest  hazards  to  the  forest,  the 
camp  fire  and  the  slash  tangle. 

Another  matter  which  has  not  received  very  much 
thoughtful  consideration  from  the  law  makers  is  in 
regard  to  logging  regulations.  On  crown  lands  there 
are  some  rules  of  questionable  value  although  they 
have  for  the  most  part  served  some  good  purpose.  The 
private  owner  is  still  permitted  to  do  as  he  likes  witli 
his  woodland  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  danger  he 
creates  for  his  neighbor,  whether  it  be  his  government 
or  an  individual.  He  may  cut  off  a  steep  hillside 
until  hardly  a  sappling  remains  and  the  entire  inter- 
locking tangle  of  tree  roots  gradually  dies  out  and  the 
soil  becomes  loose  so  that  the  rain  storms,  no  longer 
broken  into  a  gentle  shower  by  branches  and  leaves, 
tears  away  tlie  soil,  carries  it  down  the  streams  to 
form  sand  bars  to  block  navigation  aiid  leave  deposits 
of  sterile  earth  on  once  fertile  farms,  while  in  the  wake 
of  the  torrents  we  find  bare  rocks  that  will  never  again 
bear  the  crop  of  magnificent  timber  trees  that  should 
have  been  their  perpetual  oi-nament  and  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.   And  he  may  leave  slash! 

Action  is  needed  along  these  many  lines  and  action 
cannot  be  taken  too  soon.    It  is,  therefore,  the  re 
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spectful  request  of  the  Editoi'  that  he  be  given  the  sup- 
port of  the  many  Canadians  who  are  interested  in  this 
vital  problem  in  the  calling  of  what  might  be  called  a 
Forest  Caucus.  In  conversation  with  one  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  it  was  suggested  that  at 
F.ach  a  caucus  a  plan  of  action,  perhaps  a  forestry 
platform,  could  be  drawn  up  and  a  set  of  definite 
recommendations  be  prepared  for  the  seriovis  consid- 
eration of  a  joint  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
convention  between  the  forestry  and  lumber  associa- 
tions, and  the  Woodlands  Section  and  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are  urged 
to  send  in  their  criticisms  of  this  plan  and  suggestions 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  It  is  thus  hoped  that  during  the  fall  months 
a  meeting  of  a  few  enthusiasts  may  be  arranged  and 
a  program  prepared  which  will  serve  at  least  as  some- 
thing to  shoot  at  when  the  joint  meeting  is  called. 

^/WHY  GO  BACK  TO  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  last  week  of  the  holidays  and  parents, 
teachers  and  children  are  looking  forward  with  differ- 
ent feelings  to  the  reassembly  of  the  classes.  To  teaf^h- 
ers  and  pupils  there  is  a  fixedness,  a  compulsion  and 
a  necessity  about  the  date  but  for  the  parents  in  this 
province  of  Quebec  there  is  none. 

During  the  present  week  hundreds  of  fathers  and 
mothers  will  discuss  whether  John  or  Harry  or  Mary 
shall  return  to  school  or  whether  they  will  not  allow 
them  to  go  out  and  "get  a  job" — to  help  eke  out  the 
family  exchequer. 

After  all  it  is  just  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  If  a  boy 
is  just  ready  to  enter  High  School  he  can  probably 
earn  six  dollars  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  average 
say  ten  dollars  a  week  for  the  next  three  years.  That  is 
to  say  he  can  earn  close  upon  $1,500  if  he  stays  away 
from  school. 

But  take  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  If  the  boy 
continues  to  go  to  school  for  another  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  his  course  he  will  be  able  to  earn  on  an  aver- 
age more  than  the  boy  who  stopped  short  of  the  High 
School  and  he  will  be  able  to  earn  it  for  the  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  earning  life.  The  balance  in 
money  is  on  the  side  of  the  boy  who  returns  to  school. 

Then  along  comes  the  pessimist  and  the  Job's  com- 
f  oi'ter  and  says :  ' '  "Well  if  he  goes  back  to  school  and 
gets  cram  full  of  book  learning  what  will  it  profit  him? 
Does  not  a  plumber  earn  more  than  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  carpenter  or  smith  more  than  a  clerk?  That  is  an  un- 
fair argument.  The  trained  carpenter  and  the  skilled 
plumber  and  the  blacksmith  with  ideas  hammered  out 
on  the  anvil  of  his  school-books  earns  more  than  the  car- 
penter or  plumber  or  smith  who  left  school  before  he 
was  half  way  through. 

But  after  all  is  evei'ything  to  be  measured  by  the  dol- 
lar standard?  Is  there  not  a  better  opportunity  for  hap- 
piness, for  contentment  and  for  service,  for  the  boy  or 


girl  with  the  good  education;  and  in  the  coming  days 
service  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  our  country  is  going 
to  count. 

This  is  the  problem  for  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
as  they  are  the  trustees  so  with  them  alone  must  rest  the 
decision. — Montreal  Herald. 


COBWEBS. 

Workmen  in  the  Laurentide  Paper  Mill  now  wear 
uniforms.  Does  the  machine-room  look  like  a  dairy  or 
an  armory? 


The  Montreal  "Witness"  deplores  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans are  exploring  the  national  resources  of  Canada. 
The  only  way  to  see  ourselves  "as  ithers  see  us"  is  to 
let  them  have  a  look.  One  gets  a  different  view  when 
on  the  outside,  looking  in. 


As  someone  has  remarked,  ' '  It  is  not  so  much  the  high 
cost  of  living  as  the  cost  of  high  living  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  purse  to  catch  the  grocer's  bill." 


The  moving  picture  industi^y  does  about  as  much  for 
the  formation  and  education  of  public  opinion  as  a  large 
part  of  the  daily  press,  and  yet  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry is  taxed  at  every  turn  while  the  daily  press  is 
subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  Post  Office,  the  paper- 
makers  and  the  Government's  advertising  account.  Why 
this  discrimination? — Financial  Times.  : 


Remember  when  you  "take  chances"  you  are  "taking 
chances"  away  from  the  little  ones.  Their  chances  for 
a  good  bringing  up :  Their  chances  for  an  education ; 
Their  chances  for  final  success  depend  largely  on  the 
chance  you  give  them.    Safety  First! — Selected. 


A  piece  of  the  emery  wheel,  with  which  an  employee 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mills  was  sharpening  a  saw,  tried 
to  put  his  eye  out.  But  he  believes  in  Safety  First,  and 
had  his  goggles  on.  In  consequence  of  his  common- 
sense,  he  can  still  smile.  Carefulness  is  a  habit  that 
pays  well. 


With  reports  of  low  stocks  of  sulphite  in  Scandin- 
avia, due  to  large  demands  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
the  stocks  of  some  of  our  pulp  mills  will  doubtless  be. 
higher. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  A  BACHELOR. 

There  is  a  woman  jail  keeper  at  Aurora,  111.  But 
that's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  over.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  them  in  Grand 'Mere.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  ask  some  of  the  married  men  you  happen  to  know. 
— The  Laurentide  "Digester." 


See  our  exhibit  at  the  Fifth  National  Exposi- 
tion of  Chemical  Industries,  Coliseum  and  First 
Regiment  Armory,  Chicago,  week  of  Sept.  22. 
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National  Standards  for  the  Paper  Indnstry 

Uy  WILLIAM  BOND  WIIKEL WRIGHT, 
Appleton,  Wis. 


It  was  said  of  a  certain  P>oston  family  that  they  had 
customs  but  no  manners.  It  mi<rht  fairly  be  said  of  the 
Paper  Trade  that  it  has  (tustoms  but  no  standards. 

Before  the  benefits  of  Standardization  forced  upon 
us  by  the  war  have  been  forgotten  in  the  scramble  for 
business,  let  us  pause  for  consideration.  Why  not 
build  upon  the  foundations  of  sensible  trade  customs 
—sensible  trade  standards? 

Such  quality  standards  as  exist  to-day  in  Paper  Mak- 
ing only  represent  the  accomplishments  of  certain  in- 
dividuals whose  grades  are  imitated  by  newer  or  less 
original  competitors. 

Competition  in  almost  all  classes  of  paper  has  lead 
to  confusion,  both  of  terms  and  quality,  and  to  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  grades.  The  result  is  bewildering,  the  deal- 
er's stock  is  burdened  with  an  unreasonable  and  fre- 
quently an  unbalanced  variety  of  items,  consequently, 
the  general  expense  of  manufacture  and  distribution  is 
increased. 

Take  Bond  Papers  for  example  :  It  is  difficult  oven  to 
define  the  term.  Originally  Crane  produced  a  fine 
quality  of  writing  paper  made  strictly  of  linen  rags, 
without  mineral  filler  or  other  adulterants.  It  was 
used  by  a  certain  printer  of  stock  certificates,  who  on 
his  re-order  is  said  to  have  asked  for  some  more  of  that 
"bond"  paper. 

To-day  the  catalog  of  a  certain  typical  paper  mer- 
chant lists  sixteen  alleged  "Bond  Papers"  comprising 
316  stock  items. 

The  number  of  items  carried  in  each  grade  varies 
from  1  to  110.  Now  as  the  only  raw  materials  used  in 
making  these  papers  are  linen  and  cotton  rags  and 
bleached  sulphite  wood  pulp,  the  number  of  grades 
offered  in  the  trade  is  beyond  reason.  Their  existence 
is  the  result  of  competing  mills  edging  in  between  re- 
cognizably different  grades  with  an  intermediate 
priced  line. 

If  there  were  a  reasonable  interval  between  prices, 
the  differences  in  quality  would  be  readily  appreciated, 
but  as  it  is,  experienced  paper  men  are  often  at  loss 
to  classify  samples  or  to  identify  their  own  papers  ex- 
cept by  watermarks. 

The  extremes  in  values  in  the  price  list  quoted  range 
from  sixteen  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  to  forty-five 
cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  an  8V2  x  11  letter 
sheet  in  No.  20  substance  weight  of  the  best  rag  bond 
is  worth  five  mills  as  against  one  and  sixty-five  one- 
hundredths  inills  for  the  cheapest  sulphite  sheet. 

The  absurdity  of  14  intermediate  prices  is  more  strik- 
ing for  translating  price  per  pound  into  price  per  sheet 
unit.  Particularly  when  it  is  realized  that  the  cost  of 
dictating  and  typing  the  average  business  letter  and 
printing  the  heading  is  far  greater  than  the  price  of 
the  stock,  and  is  practically  as  costly  on  the  cheapest 
as  on  the  best. 

In  buying  cigai's  a  man  usually  has  a  definite  idea  of 
wbat  a  smoke  is  worth  to  him.  whether  it  be  a  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty-five  cent  cigar;  why  should  we  not 
arrive  at  our  paper  standardization  on  the  same  basis, 
pertnit'ting  eompetitinn  on  general  stock  orders  to  be 


decided  between  qualities  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
scale  of  prices? 

Suppose  we  arbitrarily  adopt  six  grades  of  Bond 
Papers,  requiring  each  to  pass  certain  minimum  speci- 
fications as  to  quality  and  priced  consistently  as 
follows : 

Standard  Bonds  Substance  Xo.  20 — Paper  17  x  22. 
Grade  Price  per  M 

Sheets.  Per  Lb. 

No.  1  Linen   .$20.00    50  c. 

No.  2  Rag   16.00    40  c. 

No.  3  Rag   12.00    30  c. 

No.  4  Rag   8.00    20  c. 

No.  5  Watermarked  Sulphite       7.00  I71/2C. 

No.  6  Unwatermarked  Sulphite  6.00  15  c. 
Suppose  we  also  agree  to  a  "limitation  of  arma- 
ments" as  to  size,  weights  and  colors.  Trade  customs 
have  already  decreed  that  bond  papers  be  carried  in 
three  sizes,  and  their  half  sizes  if  desired:  22  x  34,  24 
X  38  and  28  x  34,  in  the  following  substance  weights: 
*13,  16,  20  and  24..  Colors  limited  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  to  five  have  been  increased  again,  in 
one  case  to  twelve.  For  most  purposes  five  is  suf- 
ficient, but  ten  should  be  liberal,  and  might  well  be 
established  as  a  limit.  A  well-balanced  stock  line  could 
be  adopted  as  follows  (see  table  on  next  page),  and 
would  contain  only  197  items  in  six  qualities  as  con- 
trasted with  the  jobber's  list  of  316  items,  sixteen  dii- 
ferent  brands. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  while  calling  for  many 
readjustments,  is  not  so  radical  as  might  seem  at  first, 
and  in  addition  to  establishing  definite  national  stand- 
ards of  quality,  offers  the  following  advantages. 

The  manufacturer  would  produce  more  efficiently 
because  his  attention  would  be  concentrated  on  a  few 
lines,  resulting  in  increased  production,  greater  uni- 
formity, and  better  workmanship. 

His  incentive  would  be  quality — not  price,  as  list 
prices  would  be  standard  for  given  qiialities.  and 
workmanship  and  service  would  determine  his  success. 
His  advertising  and  selling  cost  would  be  reduced,  as 
less  sampling  would  be  required  and  greater  turnover 
effected. 

The  premium  would  not  be  based  upon  price  cutting, 
so  the  temptation  to  scrimp  on  quality  and  break  into 
the  market  by  introducing  unnecessary  intermediate 
grades  would  be  gone. 

In  spite  of  the  standardization  there  would  be  plenty 
of  latitude  for  individuality  in  the  color,  texture  and 
feel  of  papers,  which  otherwise  conformed  to  certain 
physical  and  chemical  specifications. 

The  paper  merchant  would  give  better  service  at  a 
lower  cost,  since  his  investment  could  be  reduced  and 
his  turnover  increased.  His  salesmen  would  have  a 
more  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  lines  as  there  would 
be  readily  appreciable  differences  in  value,  and  there 
would  be  far  less  information  to  be  absorbed.  Hypoc- 
risy and  deception,  which  present  conditions  force 
upim  1luMu.  would  be  tremendously  decreased. 


*Usually  carried  in  17  x  22  only. 
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Sug-gested  Sizes  and  Weights  for  Regular  Stock. 

Grades 

Sizes 

and  Substance  Numbers 

WJUlC 

22x34 

■  28x34 

24x38 

No.  1  Linen 

1  Q  1      OA  OA 

on 

-ZU- 

OA  OA 

7 

No.  2  Rag 

13-16-20-24 

-20- 

-20-24 

7 

No.  3  Rag 

1  o  1 OA  O/i 

1  Q  1  ft  OA  OA 

1  O  1       OA  O  A 

12 

No.  4  Rag 

13-16-20-24 

-16-20-24 

-16-20-24 

10 

No.  5  Sulphite 

1  Q  1      OA  O/I 
lO-lO-ZU-44 

1  a  OA  OA 

1  O  OA  OO 

10 

No.  6  Sulphite 

-16-20-24 

-16-20-24 
OOiorea. 

-16-20-24 

9  

No.  1  Linen 

-20 
two  colors 

2 

No.  2  Rag 

ten  colors 

10 

No.  3  Rag 

-20 
live  coiois 

5 

No.  4  Rag 

16-20 

five  colors 

10 

No.  5  Sulphite 

13-16-20-24 

13-16-20-24 

-16-20-24 

ten  colors 

ten  colors 

ten  colors 

No.  6  Sulphite 

-20 

five  colors 

5— 

Total 


197 


The  printer  would  receive  and  share  with  his  cus- 
tomers the  benefits  enumerated.  His  competition  would 
be  fairer  as  substitution  of  "almost  as  good"  papers 
would  be  next  to  impossible  without  the  client's  con- 
sent. Paper  represents  on  the  average  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  a  printer's  work,  and  mtroduces  a  very 
uncertain  element  into  competition. 

The  chances  of  losing  a  job  through  the  ability  of 
a  rival  to  figure  a  cheaper  stock  on  the  order  would 
be  minimized  by  standardization,  and  the  printer's  suc- 
cess under  competitive  conditions  would  rest  Avhere 
it  belongs,  on  his  ability  as  a  printer.  His  selling  would 
be  simplified,  as  with  only  six  grades  to  select  from 
it  should  prove  easier  to  crystalize  the  customer's  idea 
as  to  stock. 

Finally,  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  improved  service,  quality,  and  more  ef- 
ficient manufacturing  and  merchandising. 

If  the  allied  trades  will  consider  this  proposal  from 
a  liberal  point  of  view  and  with  a  keener  appreciation 
for  the  ultimate  advantages  rather  than  the  immediate 
and  temporary  inconveniences  of  readjustment,  it  is 
certain  that  this  plan  amplified  to  comprise  all  grades 
of  printing  papers  will  be  promptly  undertaken. 

The  plan  is  right  and  the  moment  opportune,  for 
we  all  still  remember  the  benefits  which  emerged  from 
Government  restrictions  as  accepted  by  the  trade,  and 
stocks  on  hand,  which  have  since  the  armistice  of 
November  11th  been  replenished  only  on  a  hand-to 
mouth  basis,  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  minimum  con- 
sistent with  good  judgment. 

Let  me  suggest  in  closing  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  American  Paper  Makers, 
•lohbers.  Printers,  Lithographers  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents  to  meet  at  an  early  date  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  Paper  Department,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  a  rational  and  a  national  basis  for  standard 
<|uality  in  papers. 


METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  MOISTURE 
CONTENT  OF  WOOD. 

The  iForest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis., 
gives  the  following  directions  for  determining  the 
moisture  content  of  wood: 

1.  Select  a  representative  sample  or  disc  of  the 

matei'ial.  (Pulpwood  chips  may  be  taken  at 
frequent  intervals  or  by  continuous  sampling 
from  the  chip  conveyor. — Ed.) 

2.  Immediately  after  sawing,  remove  all  loose  splin- 

ters and  weigh  the  samples. 

3.  Put  sample  in  a  drying  oven  at  212°  Fahrenheit 

(100°  Centigrade)  and  dry  until  constant  weight 
is  attained. 

4.  Re-weigh  the  sample  to    obtain   the    oven  dry 

weight. 

5.  Express  the  loss  in  weight  as  a  percentage  of 

the  dry  weight,  thus : 

Percentage  moisture  equals :  Original  weight  minus 
oven-dry  weight,  divided  by  oven-dry  weight  and  mul- 
tiplied by  100. 

Short  pieces  of  wood  dry  out  much  more  rapidly 
than  long  ones.  In  order  to  reduce  the  time  required 
for  drying,  therefore,  the  length  of  the  sample  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain  should  usually  be  about  1  inch, 
or  not  more  than  to  give  the  sample  a  volume  of  from 
2  to  24  cubic  inches. 

It  is  important  that  the  weight  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  sample  is  cut,  for  the  material  is 
subject  to  moisture  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  degree  and  rapidity  of  change  are  dependent  on 
the  moisture  content  of  the  piece  and  the  air  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  exposed. 

In  order  to  insure  good  results,  the  weights  should 
he  correct  to  within  at  least  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

When  placed  in  the  oven  for  drying,  the  samples 
should  be  open-piled  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to  eaah 
piece. 


Mr.  Henning  Helin,  recently  elected  to  the  board  of 
the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  has  disposed  of  all 
his  interests  in  tlic  Fibre  Mnking  Processes,  Chicago, 
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The  Suitability  of  Second  Cut  Cotton  Linters,  Cotton  Shavings 
and  Hull  Fibre  for  Paper  Manufacturers 

P,y  OTTO  KRESS  and  SIDNEY  i).  WKFjLS. 

(Continued  from  last  issue)  presents  the  small  airioiint  of  oil,  wax,  coloring  matter, 

etc.,  present  in  the  fiber  and  hull  fraf^ments.  The  ether 

Pulpin<i'  trials  (cooks  (i  and  r)  were  also  made  on  a  extract  was  of  a  slight  yellowish  color.    Alcohol,  as 

shipment  of  huir  fiber  obtained  through  the  courtesy  might  be  expected,  produced  a  brownish  colored  solu- 

of  a  cooperating  oil  mill  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.    This  tion  on  extraction  as  the  cotton  coloring  principles  are 

fibre  has  already  been  described  as  representing  a  75  readily  soluble  in  this  solvent. 

11).  cut  (after  removal  of  a  first  75  lb.  mattress  cut  by  j„  ^j^^                    \A^-a^\,  required  to  bring  the 

an  orduiary  linting  machine),  produced  by  passing  the  ^jj^ious  pulps  to  a  high  degree  of  white  and  as  the  fiber 

hulls  after  the  removal  of  the  meats  or  kernels  between  ^^^^  considering  the  hull  fragments)  contains  only  a 

steel  grinding  or  attrition  plates.  gjj^all  percentage  of  impurities,  some  bleach  determina- 

Microscopic  examination  of  this  fiber  yielded  the  fol-  tions  were  made  directly  on  the  raw  stock.  Using 

lowing  data:  excess  of  bleach,  the  stock  w^as  readily  bleached  to 

Average 'length  of  fiber                             2.06     m.in.  »  fair  degree  of  white,  the  hull  fragments  changing 

Longest  fiber  ...                                   6  50     m.m.  from  a  black  to  a  yellow  color.    By  this  treatment,  the 

Shortest  fiber  ...                            .  .      .54     m.m.  lileach  loss  based  on  the  bone  dry  stock  was  4.7  per 

Fibers  under  5  m  m                            .       96%  cent.    This  determination  is  of  interest  as  indicating 

Fibers  over  5  m  m                                       4%  high  cellulose  content  of  the  raw  material. 

Average  length  of  fibers  under  5  m.m..     1.88      m.m.  Pulping  trials  were  made  on  the  linters,  shavings 

Average  length  of  fibers  over  5  m.m..    6.5       h.m.  and  liull  fibers  in  a  70  gallon  rotating  iron  digester 

Six  hundred  fragments  to  twenty  fibers.  supplied  with  direct  and  indirect  steam.    After  digest- 
ion, the  pulp  was  blown  into  the  blow  pit  and  the  pulp 

In  view  of  the  apparently  high  content  of  hull  frag-  washed,  pressed  and  put  through  a  hammer  type  shred- 

ments  in  this  fiber,  an  ash  determination  was    made  der  and  sampled  for  yield.     Bleach  determinations 

which  showed  1.95  per  cent,  ash  based  on  the  bone  dry  were  made  at  this  point  to  estimate  the  bleach  required 

fiber.    Bleached  waterleaf  paper  made  from  cook  q,  to  bring  the  pulp  to  a  standard  white, 

which  represents  the  hull  fibers  reduced  by  the  pro-  The  pulp  was  broken  and  washed  for  one  hour  in  a 

cess,  showed  an  ash  content  of  0.29  per  cent..  An  ether  25  pound  hoUander  equipped  with  a  drum  washer  by 

extraction  showed  the  raw  fiber  to  contain  3.10  per  means  of  which  considerable  fine  material  and  liquor 

cent  of  ether  soluble  material  based  on  the  bone  dry  residues  not  removed  in  the  blow  pit  were  washed  out. 

weight  of  the  fiber.    This  loss  on  ether  extraction  re-  The  drum  w^asher  was  then  raised  and  the  bleaching 

TABLE  I. 

Chemical  Per  ^ 
Concentration  loo  lbs.  Dry  Cotton  =  .  c 

6b  j£r  =. 

Material  Origin  CD  -  doi^S         =  = 

•g     ii     o  4      o      %       H     _■:>.  li 

o  Ort  t  n  n  n  ij  n  P  t>  i:  C. 

O  B3U,  IS  2;  Z  «  Z  Z  >  =ja  Si, 


Shavings 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A 

% 
90.6 

g.p.I.  g.p.l. 
22.3   

g.p.I. 

lbs. 
21. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

gal. 
114 

lbs.  per 
Sq.  In' 

72 

Shavings 

B 

89-5 

33-8 

22.4 

80 

5-: 

Shavings 

C 

89-5 

20.0 

14.0 

84 

35 

Linters 

(1  <• 

D 

92.6 

25.3 

22.0 

104 

35 

Linters 

E 

93-6 

18.1 

12.6 

84 

30 

Linters 

F 

93-7 

142 

10.4 

88 

75 

Linters 

<i  <« 

G 

93-5 

13-5 

9.0 

80 

I  10 

Shavings 

U  ft 

H 

90.4 

18.7 

12.0 

77 

1 10 

Shavings 

4<  tt 

I 

90.4 

19.9 

12.0 

72 

1 10 

Shavings 

Linters 

Linters 

Linters 

Linters 

Linters 

Linters 

tt  it 
<«  41 

St.  Louis,  M<j. 
ti  (1 

J 
K 
L 
M 

N 

2 

3 

87-9 
93-4 
94.1 
93-7 
91. 1 
93-7 
95-7 

X(,.2 

9.9 
9.0 
10. 0 

II.4 
16.2 

3-6 

3-  6 

4-  3 

3> 

19.2 

6.6 
5-7 
5-7 
79-7 
1 1.5 

2-4 
2.3 

•2-4 

23 

88 
89 
80 
76 
69 
8s 
85 

20 
100 
1 10 
100 

90 
100 
100 

Hull  Fibre 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

14  44 

0 

p 

92.0 
9^.2 

28.9 

35-0 

12. 1 
12.6 

50 
49 

90 
90 

Munition  Linters 

41  41 

44  41 

Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Q 
R 

Cooked 
Cooked 

and 
and 

92.7 

92.2 
bleached 
bleached 

25.0  I 

41.0 
at  Munitions 
at  Munitions 

0.0 

Plant 
Plant 

of' 
of 

...           10.8  4.4 

18.0   

Ordnance  Depart  nicni. 
Ordnance  Department. 

S2 

S2 

90 
90 

'Paper  made  from  cooks  O  &      contained  considerable  hull  fragments  as  these  eooks  were  made  with  insufficient  alkali  and 
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powder  solutiou  added.  During  the  bleaching  period 
which  lasted  40  minutes,  the  stock  was  circulated  with 
the  beater  roll  well  above  the  bed  plate.    The  bleach- 


ing action  was  accelerated  by  adding  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  about  ten  minutes  after  the  addition  of 
the  bleach.  At  the  end  of  the  bleaching  period  the 
stock  was  a  brilliant  w^hite  in  comparison  with  the 
appearance  of  bleached  sulphite  and  soda  pulp,  and 
the  drum  washer  was  lowered  and  the  stock  washed 
for  forty  minutes,  after  which  no  traces  of  bleach  could 
be  detected.  The  behavior  of  this  fiber  on  bleaching 
is  decidedly  different  from  the  bleaching  of  soda  or 
sulphite  pulp,  not  only  from  the  stand-point  of  low 
bleach  consumption  but  frOm  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  bleaching  action,  the  bleaching  action  commencing 
and  proceeding  directly  on  addition  of  the  bleach 
liquor. 


A  two  pound  sample  of  the  pulp  from  cook  r  was  re- 
moved from  the  blow  pit  before  washing  the  pulp  in 
the  usual  manner  with  hot  water.  This  two  pound 
sample  was  allowed  to  cool  in  a  small  screen  for  about 
40  minutes  and  then  washed  with  cold  water.  Bleach 
trials  on  pulp  washed  with  hot  water  in  comparison 
with  the  bleach  required  for  the  pulp  washed  with  cold 
water,  showed  that  the  latter  required  practically  twice 
the  bleach  consumption  to  bring  it  to  the  same  degree 
of  white  as  w^as  required  for  the  sample  washed  with 
hot  water.  Evidently,  allowing  the  pulp  to  cool  to 
room  temperature  in  contact  with  the  black  liquor 
produced  a  decided  darkening  of  the  pulp,  requiring 
practically  double  the  amount  of  bleach  than  pulp  from 


d&^^^^o  I  ~  K       > 'Ivy  ^Mi^i\'f% 


Fig.  4.    Cooked  Shavings — Low  Pressure — Cook  C. 

which  the  black  liquor  was  removed  at  once  by  wash- 
ing with  hot  water.  This  apparent  absorption  of  the 
coloring  matter  from  the  black  liquor  Avas  called  to 
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"is 

ESS 


C  3 

|£ 
E  a 


^  a 

P  c/i  O 
>  'it~ 

-Co? 
y  °  O/i; 


It  o 
W  oU 


■o 
J- 

•-  =  3 


1 .12  ^ 


-  s-o 

CO  ^ 


(U  c  CI.     rt  C  .  *- 


J.  E 

to  nl 


i:  L.  ™ 

3  i:  J3  f 


Honrs 

Hours 

lbs. 

% 

% 

% 

Iks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Meters 

% 

Number 

No 

No 

No 

57 

.49 

2860 

35 

568 

.i.O 

2.0 

10.5 

50.0 

71-3 

6 

Good 

Yes 

No 

No 

60 

•  36 

2230 

3-2 

i\ 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

47 

•^7 

2020 

10 

3-2 

5-2 

10.7 

47-8 

70.3 

540 

8 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

48 

•41 

3410 

39 

47 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

49 

•39 

3200 

39 

59 

6.0 

8 

9.1 

64.9 

73-^ 

3 

Specky 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

47 

■45 

3^40 

3^8 

62 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

60 

•39 

3590 

4.1 

71 

6.0 

i.o 

5-3 

24.0 

94-7 

4 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

49 

•45 

3310 

4-5 

134 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

50 

.41 

3480 

4.6 

123 

7.0 

■5 

3-7 

29.7 

9-;-3 

3 

Fair 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

45 

•41 

3320 

3-8 

60 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

44 

■43 

3420 

4.0 

S8 

4.0 

1.0 

5-7 

55-^ 

89.0 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

53 

•41 

3290 

3-5 

S6 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

53 

■45 

5020 

4.6 

78 

2.0 

1-5 

5--2 

57-9 

88.0 

71.1 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

51 

•35 

5020 

3.5 

19 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

63 

■35 

3020 

3-5 

19 

2.0 

2.0 

6 

Not  Run 

1.8 

2.0 

10. 0 

83-4 

71.0 

8 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

48 

■37 

2580 

24 

15 

but  clean 

11.8 

■5 

9.6 

50.2 

72.2 

3 

Specky 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

48 

■45 

3660 

44 

SI 

4-0 

2.0 

90.9 

4 

Specky 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

55 

•51 

4060 

4-5 

162 

3-0 

2.2 

5-9 

66 

88.3 

2 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye? 

61 

.40 

3250 

3-7 

24 

3-0 

"■3 

5-4 

67 

88.8 

3 

Gooil 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

58 

•37 

3202 

4.4 

46 

40 

1.2 

5-3 

65 

83.6 

3 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

60 

.29 

2790 

3.6 

13 

•  7 

1.2 

84.8 

Fair 

Yes 

Half 

Yes 

63 

•43 

3230 

34 

182 

4.(1 

1.0 

88.6 

4 

Fair 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

65 

.40 

3080 

2.9 

49 

No 

No 

Yes 

66; 

•44 

3140 

4.0 

273 

30 

.8 

I  1  .0 

90.7 

75-9 

Very* 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

42 

•38 

3100 

37 

42 

Specky 

^  Yes 

2.0 

1.0 

I  2.  I 

96.0 

72.8 

Very* 

No 

Yes 

55 

.40 

2930 

42 

65 

Specky 

Yes 

2.0 

I  .0 

II. 3 

74-7 

74-4 

51. 1 

5 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

73 

■36 

2460 

5^1 

35 

3  0 

1.0 

1  2.  I 

674 

67.6 

47-5 

8 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

55 

.29 

2510 

3^8 

10 

but  clean 

Poor 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

50 

.36 

2710 

4.0 

43 

1 

Fail- 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

■  47 

.41 

3480 

51 

6S 

poor  circulation 

on  accouat 

of  too 

large  a 

charge  of 

fibre  per 

cubic  foot 

of  digester  space. 
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our  attention  by  the  experience  of  manufactiirers  of 
bleached  munition  lint.  At  the  completion  of  the 
treatment  mentioned  above  two  charges  of  the  blcaclicd 
and  washed  stock  were  transferred  to  an  im[)roved 
hollander  type  beater  of  fifty  pounds  nominal  capacity 
and  boaton  four  and  one  half  hours.     Durin'j:  the  first 


m    ^N,,.^  ^^^-^ 


Fig.  5.  Cooked  Shaviiigs — Pdeaehed  and  Beaten — 
Cook  C. 

hour,  the  roll  was  brushing  lightly,  during  the  next 
three  hours  it  was  lowered  very  gradually,  and  during 
the  last  half  hour  it  M'as  brushing  hard. 

After  the  beater  treatment  the  stock  was  dumped 
into  the  stuff  chest  of  a  15  inch  Fourdrinier  paper  ma- 
chine and  run  into  a  sheet  a  waterleaf  paper,  no  color, 
size  or  alum,  or  material  other  than  the  stock  itself, 
being  used.  Representative  samples  of  the  papers  ob- 
tained were  seasoned  and  tested  for  strength  in  a  con- 
stant humidity  room  at  70°  F.  and  60  per  cent  relative 
humidity. 

The  pulping  and  strength  data  for  the  various  cooks 
and  papers  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Microscopic  examination  of  run  A  on  cotton  shavings 
shows  an  average  fiber  length  of  3.23  m.m. ;  run  F  on 
cotton  linters  shows  an  ave-rage  fiber  length  of  5.27 
m.m. ;  while  run  Q  on  hull  shavings  has  an  average  fiber 


ml 
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Fig.  6. 


Cooked  Linters — High  Pressure — Cook  C. 


length  of  2.06  m.m.  The  average  fiber  length  of  spruce 
sulphite  pulp  is  less  than  3  m.m.  while  that  of  aspen 
soda  pulp  is  less  than  1  m.m.  Figures  III  to  VIII  in- 
clusive, made  under  a  magnification  of  25  diameters, 
show  the  typical  fiber  produced  by  pulping  linters  and 


shavings  under  various  pulping  conditions.  Fig.  IX 
represents  typical  .sulphite  pulp  fibers.  Fig.  X  shows 
typical  aspeji  soda  pulp  fibers.  Both  Fig.  IX  and  X 
were  photographed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  linters 
and  shavings,  and  under  the  same  magnification  of  25 
diameters.  No  photomicrographs  of  the  hull  fiber  runs 
are  included  since  little,  if  any,  difference  in  appear- 
ance to  that  of  shavings  was  apparent. 

Cooks  A,  H,  and  C,  were  made  in  a  stationary'  dig- 
ester using  both  direct  steam  and  indirect  jacket 
steam.  During  the  pulping  period  circulation  of  the 
liquor  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  pulp. 
This  treatment  gave  an  evenly  cooked  pulp.  In  the 
cooking  of  linters,  however,  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  blowing  of  the  pulped  linters 
since  the  circulation  of  the  cooking  liquor  by  means 
of  the  centrifugal  pump  api^arently  felted  the  linters 
into  a  compact  mass.  All  of  the  other  cooks  with  the 
exception  of  cooks  2  and  3  were  made  in  a  rotating 
digester  supplied  with  direct  and  indirect  steam.  No 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  blowing  these  cooks. 

From  a  study  of  the  pulping  data  and  with  the  re- 
servation that  the  data  represent  only  the  re-sults  from 
semi-commercial  trials,  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  : 


The  quality  of  the  pulj)  produced  and  the  ease  of 
bleaching  make  second- cut  cotton  linters,  shavings  and 
hull  fiber  extremely  interesting  as  a  possible  source 
of  pulp  for  the  higher  grades  of  paper.  An  ideal  book 
stock  could  be  prepared  by  pulping  the  .second  cut 
linters,  shavings  or  hull  fiber  separately,  or  if  desired, 
by  combining  them  in  any  desired  ju'oportion  by  first 
passing  them  through  a  suitable  duster  and  then  blow- 
ing the  mixture  to  the  digesters  and  pulping  the  mix- 
ture under  the  proper  conditions.  By  proper  beater 
treatment  high  grade  writing,  book,  t)Iotting.  tissue 
and  other  stocks  can  be  produced. 

From  the  experimental  data  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  high  grade  stock  cannot  be  produced  from 
second  cotton  cut  linters,  shavings  and  hull  fiber. 
Whether  or  not  the  raw  linters  and  shavings  can  be 
produced  at  a  price  to  compete  Avith  wood  for  the  maa- 
ufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulps  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  further  cooperation  with  the  producers. 

1.  Cotton  shavings  similar  to  the  shipment  received 
l\v  tlie  laboratory  can, be  successfully  pulped  by  the 
soda  i)rocess,  yielding  a  high  quality  of  pulp.  For 
100  lbs.  of  bone  dry  shavings  using  a  maximum  digest- 
er pressure  of  100  lbs.  and  using  12  lbs.  of  caustic  so- 
da, the  pulping  operation  will  be  completed  in  a  total 
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digester  period  of  4  hours.  The  yiekl  of  bone  dry 
pulp  will  be  70  per  cent  and  the  bleach  consumption 
to  bring  the  pulp  to  a  good  white  color  will  not  ex- 
ceed 4  per  cent,  calculated  as  bleaching  powder  with 
35  per  cent  available  chlorine.  The  pulp  loses  con- 
siderable fiber  by  washing  with  the  drum  washer  in 
the  beater,  so  that  the  yield  of  paper  from  the  raw 
sliaVTngs  showed  a  final  figure  of  55  per  cent.,  based 
on  bone  dry  shavings. 

2.  Cotton  linters  of  the  grade  shipped  to  the  Lab- 
oratory will  i-equire  9  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  per  100  lbs. 
of  bone  dry  cotton  at  100  lbs.  digester  pressure,  with 
a  total  time  of  cook  of  4  hours,  giving  a  yield  of  90 
per  cent  of  bone  dry  pulp.  This  pulp  can  be  bleached 
to  a  high  degree  of  white  consuming  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  bleaching  powder,  calculated  as  35  per 
cent  available  chlorine.  The  washing  losses,  bleach 
losses,  etc.,  will  reduce  the  yield  of  finished  paper  as 
collected  on  the  reel  of  the  paper  machine,  to  70  per 
cent,  based  on  the  bone  dry  weight  of  the  original  raw 
linters. 

3.  Hull  fiber  of  the  grade  furnished  the  Laboratory 
can    be    successfully    pulped    with    18    pounds  of 

"  caustic  soda  or  a  total  of  15  pounds  of  caustic  soda 


Fig.  ».  Cooked  Lniters — Bleached  and  beaten — Cook  E. 

and  sodium  sulphide  per  100  pounds  of  bone  dry  mat- 
erial with  a  steam  pressure  of  90  pounds  in  from  3  to 

4  hours,  giving  a  yield  of  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of 
bone  dry  pulp.    This  pulp  can  be  bleached  with  from 

5  to  8  per  cent  of  standard  bleaching  powder  and  the 
washing  and  bleaching  losses  are  such  that  a  produc- 
tion of  from  47  to  51  per  cent  of  finished  paper  on  the 
reel  may  be  obtained,  the  yield  being  based  on  the 
original  weight  of  the  raw  hull  fiber. 

Cooks  N,  2  and  3  were  made  on  a  shipment  of  linters 
received  from  St.  Louis  and  were  from  a  differeent 
source  than  the  Government  linters  on  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pulping  trials  were  made. 

Cook  K  was  made  with  31  lbs.  of  sodium  carbonate 
per  100  lbs.  of  bone  dry  linters.  With  a  high  digester 
pressure  of  100  lbs.  and  a  pulphig  time  of  4  hours  the 
resulting  pulp  showed  numerous  specks  from  the  un- 
digested hulls,  clearly  indicating  that  a  more  drastic 
pulping  agent  was  required. 

Cooks  L,  M,  N  and  Q  were  made  by  the  sulphate 
process  which  gave  a  high  yield  of  high  quality  pulp 
with  a  saving  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
alkali,  in  comparison  with  the  soda  cooks  made  under 
similar  cooking  conditions.    The  greater  the  amount  of 


non-fibrous,  non-cellulose  material  that  must  be  re- 
moved the  greater  the  advantage  of  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess as  is  manifest  in  cooks  Q  and  R  on  hull  fiber.  Both 
were  cooked  at  the  same  steam  pressure  with  the  same 
sized  charge  of  11  pounds  of  material  per  cubic  foot 
of  material  and  the  total  time  of  cook  was    3  hours, 


Fig.  9.   Spruce  Sulphite  Pulp. 

while  in  cook  R  the  soda  cook,  the  alkali  charge  was 
18  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  material  and  the  total 
time  of  cooking,  4  hours.  As  would  be  expected,  a 
larger  yield  of  pulp  was  obtained  under  the  milder 
cooking  conditions  of  the  sulphate  cook,  the  yield  be- 
nig  74.4  per  cent  against  67.6  per  cent,  with  the  soda 
cook.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  bleach  necessary  with 
the  sulphate  cook  to  produce  a  standard  white  was 
5  per  cent  against  8  per  cent  for  the  soda  cook.  It, 
therefore,  seems  evident  that  the  sulphate  process  is 
capable  of  removing  the  foreign  non-cellulose  matter 
more  rapidly  with  less  attack  on  the  cellulose  than  the 
f;oda  process  and  that  the  fiber  obtained  can  be  bleach- 
ed to  a  standard  color  with  a  lower  consumption  of 
bleaching  powder. 

The  main  difficulty  experienced  in  all  the  pulping 
trials  was  the  complete  removal  of  the  hull  fragments 
by  digestion  without  injuring  or  destroying  the  fiber. 


r 


Fig.  10.    Poplar  Soda  Pulp. 

The  chemical  consumed  during  the  pulping  of  shavings 
and  hull  fiber  is  mainly  required  for  the  reduction  of 
the  hull  fragments.  No  duster  was  available  at  the 
Laboratory  but  the  writers  are  convinced  that  by 
passing  the  raw  fiber  through  a  proper  duster  that  a 
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considerable  separation  of  the  hull  fragments  could 
be  made,  thereby  making  iiossible  reduction  of  the 
severity  of  the  pulping  conditions  and  saving  in  chem- 
ical, steam  and  time.  Another  difficulty  easily  avoid- 
ed when  pulping  hull  fiber,  is  the  danger  of  charging 
too  much  material  per  cubic  foot  of  digester  space  to 
permit  free  circulation  of  the  cooking  liquor  and  con- 
.sequently  an  even  digestion  of  the  fiber.  With  the 
material"  used,  11  pounds  bone  dry  weight  of  fiber 
per  cubic  foot  of  digester  space,  was  found  to  be  the 
maximum  .that  could  be  .safely  used.  A  liquor  volume 
of  at  least  52  gallons  per  100  pounds  of  material  was 
also  found  necessary  to  insure  sufficient  li((iior  for 
circulation. 

For  comparative  purposes,  two  paper  machine  I'uns 
were  made  on  bleached  linters  prepared  at  the  Gov- 
ernment plant  at  Nitro,  West  Virginia,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  smokeless  powder.  We  understand  that 
the  following  conditions  were  used  at  Nitro  in  the 
purification  of  this  material : 

75%,  linters  —  25%  hull 
Raw  material   fiber 

21  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  raw 

Caustic  soda   material. 

Concentration  in  digester    26-27  g.p.  1  NaOH 

95  gallons  per  100  lbs.  raw 
Volume  of  liquor   ..    ..  material, 

Steam  pressure   72  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Time  coming  up  to  press- 
ure  IVa  hours. 

Time  at  pressure     ....  2  hours. 

,  21/2  pounds  per    100  lbs. 
Dleachmg  powder  used.  .  pulp 

,  ,        ....  75%  of  weight  raAv  mate- 

Yield  purified  cotton   . . 

This  matei'ial  has  been  given  a  much  more  severe 
treatment  than  the  typical  runs  on  similar  material 
ill  this  series  of  experiments,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  caustic  soda  used ;  half  of  which  must  have  been 
present  in  the  black  liquor  in  the  free  state.  For 
paper  making  purposes,  a  much  less  severe  treatment 
is  necessary. 

One  machine  run  was  made  on  the  material  as 
received  and  a  cream  colored  sheet  was  obtained 
similar  in  strength  and  other  properties  to  the  other 
runs  of  this  series,  but  contaminated  by  too  many  dirt 
specks  to  pass  for  a  high  grade  quality  of  book  paper. 
The  material  for  the  other  machine  run  was  bleached 
with  1  per  eent  of  bleaching  powder  and  washed  with 
a  drum  washer.  The  paper  obtained  was  considerably 
improved  but  still  too  dirty  for  a  high  grade  of  book 

]iaper.  

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PAPERMAKERS ' 
FELTS  AND  JACKETS. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wool  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  ever  tiseful  recommendations 
were  made  last  fall  to  American  paper  manufacturers 
by  the  Pulp  and  Paper,  Conservation,  and  Felt  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Industries  Board  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  felts  and  jackets : — 

1.  Watch  your  stock  carefully.  Keep  it  in  a  cool, 
absolutely  dry  place — moisture  causes  mildcAv  and  de- 
struction of  wool  fibre.  Felts  and  packets  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  kept  in  the  original  papers  tied  tightly.  See 
that  there  are  no  holes  in  the  Avrapping  papers.  Keep 
them  clean.  Dirt  injures  them  and  attracts  moths. 
Keep  your  whole  felt  room  clean  and  in  good  order. 

2.  Use  moth  preventives  freely  and  frequently. 
Strong  tar  paper  is  good  —  cover  your  .shelves  with 


it.  Flake  naphthaline  is  the  best  preventive.  It  eva- 
porates, however,  and  must  be  renewed.  Sprinkle  felts 
thoroughly  and  scatter  it  around  the  felt  room.  Ex- 
amine your  stock  at  least  once  a  month  for  traces  of 
moths  or  other  injury. 

3.  Handle  your  felts  with  care  in  taking  them  to  the 
machine.  Felts  are  bulky  and  heavy  and  may  be  torn 
i)y  catching  on  a  nail  or  anything  sharp.  Put  fhem 
down  only  in  clean  places.  Clean  all  journals  and  bear- 
ings before  putting  felts  on,  so  as  to  keep  them  free 
from  grease. 

4.  The  life  of  a  felt  depends,  above  everything  else, 
on  the  conditions  of  the  machine.  See  that  all  press 
rolls  are  turned  up  with  proper  crown  to  assure  very 
best  running  conditions.  Press  or  felt  rolls  in  bad 
condition,  rough  suction  box  covers  and  whippers. 
badly  made  spread  rolls,  often  reduce  service  50  or 
even  75  per  cent. 

5.  See  that  every  roll  turns  freely.  Cylinder  bear- 
ings should  be  watched  carefully.  All  felts  are  subject 
to  great  strain  lengthw'ise,  cylinder  felts  especially. 
Don't  stretch  your  felts  too  tight.  A  large  percentage 
of  felts  are  ruined  by  running  under  absolutely  un- 
necessary strain. 

6.  Hot  water  is  detrimental  to  felts.  Warm  water 
injures  them  and  causes  them  to  stretch.  Use  the 
coldest  supply  available. 

7.  Felts  on  idle  machines  deteriorate  almost  as  fast 
as  when  running,  in  shutting  down,  raise  felts  from  all 
rolls.  See  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  iron 
and  that  the  air  can  reach  them  at  every  point,  so  they 
can  dry  quickly  and  thus  prevent  mildew.  Be  care- 
ful in  starting  up  to  see  that  all  rolls  turn  easily  and 
everything  is  in  good  order. 

8.  Use  care  in  handling  jackets.  They  are  tough 
and  strong,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  rough  treatment. 
Be  careful  in  stretching,  shrinking  and  tying  down. 
Watch  the  conditions  of  your  guard  boards,  and,  above 
all,  don't  set  guard  boards  down  tighter  than  neces- 
sary. 

9.  Don't  take  felts  off  before  they  are  worn  out. 
Get  every  day's  wear  possible  out  of  them,  even  at 
some  risk  of  a  shut  down  during  the  week — wool  must 
be  saved.  Superintendents  and  foremen  should  ex- 
amine felts  on  machines  carefully  before  allowing 
them  to  be  taken  off  and  new  ones  given  out.  Remem- 
ber, in  the  fall,  blankets  are  in  demand.  Don't  make 
them  from  felts  that  can  be  run  longer.  By  this  one 
means  alone  some  mills  have  increased  the  life  of  then- 
felts  by  weeks. 

10.  Wash  and  dry  j-our  used  felts  carefully  and 
keep  them  as  clean  as  3'ou  can.  Their  value  depends 
on  their  condition.  Don't  destroy  even  small  pieces  of 
worn  out  felts,  every  poiuid  can  be  used  for  some  pur- 
pose. Don't  keep  them.  Sell  them  at  once;  they  are 
needed  now. 


GUY  TOOMBS  HONORED. 

Mr.  Guy  Toplubs,  who  recently  left  the  service  of 
the  Canadian  Northern,  to  join  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.,  and  who,  on  leaving,  was  presented  by  hi.s 
staff  with  a  cut  glass  punch  set,  complete  with  tray, 
also  with  a  gold  signet  ring,  bearing  the  inscription : 
"From  the  ladies  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Raihvay," 
was  further  honored  last  week  by  the  presentation  of 
a  gold  watch  with  gold  and  platinum  chain,  from  of- 
ficials of  the  Ontario  &  Quebec  divisions  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways  —  the  Canadian  Northern  be- 
ing merged  under  that  title  now. 
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LICENSING  FEATURE   OF  THE  DYES  TARIFF 

BILL. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  Ways  and  Means 
Commtitee  to  the  66th  Cougress  on  August  1,  1919,  and 
is  known  as  the  Longworth  Bill,  or  H.  R.  8078: — To 
regulate  the  importation  of  coal-tar  products,  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  thereof  in 
the  United  States,  and,  as  incident  thereto,  to  amend 
the  Act  of  Septemher  8,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes. ' ' 

It  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  procur- 
abilitj'  of  colors  for  paper  making  that  pertinent  ab- 
stracts from  the  Bill  are  granted : — 

"Sec.  503  (a.)  During  the  period  of  tAvo  years  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  or  pei'sons  or  corporation  to,  impoi't 
or  bring  into  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions, except  under  license  previously  obtained  from 
the  Dye  Licensing  Commission  hereinafter  created,  any 
of  the  products  enumerated  in  section  500  of  this  Act, 
or  any  product  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  coal- 
tar,  including  crude  products  and  intermediate  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  dyestuffs,  medicinals,  and  other  fin- 
ished products,  and  including  mixtures  and  compounds 
of  such  products  and  other  products. 

Sec.  503  (b.)  A  commission  is  hereby  created  to  be 
known  as  the  Dye  Licensing  Commission,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  eleven  commissioners.  The  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  designated  as  f oIIoavs  : 

"One  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mami- 
facturers. 

"One  by  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers. 

"One  by  the  National  Council  of  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

"One  by  the  National  Association  of  Finishers  of 
Cotton  Fabrics. 

"One  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

"One  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

"Three  by  the  American  Dyes  Institiite. 

"One  by  the  American  Drug  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

"Sec.  503  (c.)  The  said  Dye  Licensing  Commission 
shall  issue  licenses  to  import  for  use  in  domestic  manu- 
facture such  of  the  products  covered  by  section  503  (a) 
of  this  Act,  and  such  products  only,  as  may  be  un- 
obtainable from  domestic  sources  on  reasonable  terms 
as  to  price,  quality,  and  delivery.  The  commission  shall 
limit  the  issue  of  licenses  to  import  any  product  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  quantities  required  by  the 
actual  current  needs  of  the  consuming  industries  in 
the  United  States,  having  regard  to  the  necessities  of 
such  industries  as  are  unable  to  determine  beforehand 
their  requirements.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
authorize  the  commission  to  refuse  a  license  to  a  manu- 
facturer, person,  or  agent  to  import  for  actual  use  by 
the  manufacturer  a  foreign  dye  when  such  domestic 
dye  of  equal  quality  is  not  immediately  available  for 
his  use. 

"See.  503  (f.)  Any  person  sub.iect  to  the  .jurisdic- 
tioii  of  the  United  States  Avho  shall,  either  as  principal 
or  as  accessory,  import  or  attempt  to  import  or  aid  in 
iiTi])orting  any  product  described  in  section  503  (a)  of 
this  Act  without  license  as  therein  provided  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  .+5,000  or  the  vnhie  of  such  pro- 
duct at  the  time  of  importation,  whichever  shall  be 
greater,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

The  following  ai'e  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Longworth  Bill, 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  Friday,  August  1,  1919. 
Importation  of  Coal-Tar  Products. 

"The  plan  as  provided  in  this  bill  is  to  form  a  licens- 
ing commission,  its  members  to  be  designated  by  as- 
sociations engaged  in  and  representative  of  both  the 
prodiicing  and  consuming  industries.  This  commission 
will  have  power  to  grant  licenses  for  the  importation 
of  foreign  dyes  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  posi- 
tively commanded  to  grant  licenses  to  any  applicant 
to  import  any  foreign  dye  which  is  not  obtainable  in 
this  country  from  domestic  sources,  and  any  dye,  which, 
while  made  in  this  country,  is  not  obtainable  at  a 
reasonable  price,  of  good  quality,  and  within  a  reason- 
able time.  Thus  absolute  assurance  is  given  any  Amer- 
ican consumer  of  dyes  that  he  can  at  any  time  obtain 
the  foreign  product  where  the  American  industry  is 
unable  to  supply  on  favorable  terms.  Conversely,  it 
will  absolutely  exclude  transportation  of  -  dyes  which 
are  made  in  this  country  of  satisfactory  quality  and 
at  fair  prices,  and  insure  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  the  manufacture  of  those  dyes.  Further- 
more, the  applications  for  the  importation  of  such  dyes 
as  are  not  made  here  will  promptly  stimulate  our 
manufacturers  to  make  the  same  dyes  by  showing  that 
a  strong  demand  exists  for  them  and  will  thus  guide 
the  industry  into  the  development  which  is  really  re- 
quired. 

"During  the  life  of  this  .system  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  dyes  not  made  in  this  country  will  no  doubt  be 
imported,  and  as  they  Avill  be  subject  to  the  rates  of 
duty  provided  in  this  bill  will  produce  a  very  sub- 
stantial revem;e  for  the  Government. 

"Your  committee  does  not  suggest  a  license  system 
as  a  permanent  governmental  policy,  but  feels  that 
nothing  else  can  meet  the  present  emergency.  Ac- 
cordingly your  committee  recommends  the  license  plan, 
together  with  an  increased  tariff,  because  as  soon  as 
the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  the  new  American  dye  in- 
dustry will  be  exposed  to  competition  from  an  adversary 
so  powerful  and  so  desperate  that  no  practical  rate  of 
duty  can  offer  any  real  defense.    .    .  . 

"  ...  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  have 
protected  their  oAvn  Government-aided  dye  industries  by 
license  laws  essentially  similar  to  the  one  herein  recom- 
mended. The  market  of  the  United  States  is  therefore, 
except  that  of  China,  Germany's  last  opening.  To  pene- 
trate it  and  destroy  our  domestic  producers  the  trust 
will  surely  be  glad^  to  spend  millions  of  its  surplus. 
Not  many  millions  would  be  needed.  A  very  few, 
adroitly  used  in  practically  giving  aAvay  selected  dyes, 
would  kill  the  business  of  even  the  strongest  of  our 
companies  and  leave  us  once  more  at  the  trust's 
mercy. 

"No  antidumping  law  yet  suggested  seems  at  all 
likely  to  meet  the  conditions  in  this  particular  indus- 
try, on  account  of  its  immense  complexity  and  the 
ease  with  Avhich  imports  can  be  camouflaged  by  the 
skilled  and  unscrupulous  German  chemist.  It  is  ap- 
parent, then,  that  any  tariff  bill  which  could  possibb' 
become  law  might  and  indeed  probably  Avould  fail  to 
irsui-e  the  development  of  this  industry  Avhich  is  so 
essential  to  our  national  defense  and  well-being.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  the  proposed  license  plan,  faith- 
fully administered,  will  certainly  furnish  the  necessary 
protection,  and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing  revenue. 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  industry  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  risked,  and  therefore  recommends  the 
adoption  of  this  certain  though  unusual  means  of  de- 
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I'ense.  Your  committeo  makes  this  recorameii(l;it ion 
also  as  the  only  suitable  answer  to  the  similar  P.ritish, 
French  and  -Japanese  license  laws.  These  laws  keep 
the  competition  of  our  dyes  out  of  Great  P>ritain, 
France,  and  Japan.  Your  committee  does  tiot  believe 
that  we  should  aid  in  buildin<?  up  their  new  subsidized 
industries  by  g'iyinfr  them  at  the  expense  of  our  pro- 
ducers unlimited  access  to  our  market.  When  by  this 
siinplc  expedient  wc  can  at  the  same  time  make  sure 
of  obtaining  every  foreign  product  we  need  and  of 
building  up  our  own  vitally  important  industry,  we 
feel  that  Congress  ought  not  to  hesitate  or  rest  con- 
tent with  any  doubtful  remedy." 

So  it  appears  that  Canada  has  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing dyestuffs  in  any  of  several  countries,  in  all  of 
which  their  manufacture  is  protected  by  tariff. 


STOCKS  OF  PAPER  DECREASED  IN  JULY. 

Stocks  in  the  United  States  of  newsprint  and  special- 
ties increased  during  the  month,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Stocks  of  all  other  grades 
decreased.  Mill  stocks  of  all  grades  showed  a  net 
decrease  during  July  of  17,767  tons.  Stocks  of  all 
grades  reported  by  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  July 
amounted  to  266,072  tons  including  the  stocks  at  ter- 
miiuil  and  delivery  points.  In  addition  to  these  stocks, 
jobbers  and  publishers  reported  newsprint  stock  aggre- 
gating 155,487  tons. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to  Average  Production. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  (U)mestic  mills 
on  July  31st  with  their  average  daily  production  based 
upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  the  12 
months'  period  ended  March  31,  1919,  the  figures  show 
that: 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  tlian  7 

days  average  output. 
Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  12 

days  average  output. 
Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  9 

days  average  output. 
Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 

24  days  average  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  8  days 

average  output. 
Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  32 

days  average  output. 
Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  19 

days  average  output. 
Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than 

25  days  average  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 

less  than  11  days  average  output. 
Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 

than  28  days  average  output. 
Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly 

more  than  13  days  average  output,  and  decreased 

nearly  18,000  tons  during  July. 
Total  loss  of  time  in  machine  hours  was  118,441  in 

July,  compared  with  124,167  in  June. 


SAYS  SHORTAGE  OF  PULP  EXISTS. 

The  pulj)  market  shows  much  improveiueni ,  the 
August  bulletin  of  the  Norwegian-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  says,  which  follows  in  part: 

Papers  of  all  grades  are  in  better  demand  and  paper 
mills  which,  heretofore,  have  been  ruiuiing  from  50 


to  ()()  per  cent  of  capacity,  are  now  running  full  pro- 
du(!tions  with  a  consequent  increased  demand  f(;r  raw 
material. 

The  adjustment  of  stocks  to  the  stagnant  condition^ 
of  the  paper  trade  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  pulps 
of  all  kinds.  This  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
kraft  pulp  and  bleached  suli)hite,  the  greatest  activity 
in  the  pajjcr  market  being  apparent  in  kraft  papers  and 
the  higher  grades  of  bond  and  writing  papers,  in  which 
bleached  sulphite  is  used.  These  grades  were  the  most 
dei)ressed  and,  in  conscfjuence  thereof,  have  recovered 
more  sluirply  than  other  grades. 

Scandinavian  mills  report  a  good  demand  for  their 
stocks  and  productions  from  England  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  and  the  revival  of  manufacturing 
there,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Scandinavian 
manufacturers  will  not  be  obliged  to  dump  their  sur- 
plus stocks  on  the  American  market  at  low  prices. 


LIVE  TOPICS  ON  PROGRAM  OF  ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  vital  i)roblenis  of  luisiness,  midtiplied  by  post- 
war and  industrial  developments,  will  be  discussed  at 
a  national  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  September 
8  and  9,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  sessions  will  be  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel. 

Trade  and  industrial  associations  in  every  line  have 
been  invited  to  appoint  delegates,  and  to  participate 
in  what  is  believed  will  be  a  meeting  of  moment,  in- 
asimich  as  it  will  enable  business  to  present  concretelv 
its  attitude  on  some  of  the  questions  now  before  the 
law-makers  at  Washington,  and  some  of  the  proposals 
of  a  revolutionary  nature  that  have  been  presented 
from  various  sources  in  the  past  few  months. 

Representation  is, to  be  given  at  the  conference  not 
oidy  to  business,  but  to  the  farming  interests,  since  \^ 
is  pointed  out  that  agriculture,  after  all.  is  one  of  th" 
greatest  businesses  of  the  country.  The  farmer  has  his 
capital  invested  in  land,  he  is  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  he  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
which  will  permit  him  to  obtain  a  fair  return  upon 
his  investment  and  his  management  of  his  enterprise 

Leaders  of  organized  labor  have  also  been  invited 
to  talk,  and  to  state  where  the  demands  of  worker- 
are  going  to  stop. 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  it  has  been  susigested  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  are  the  following: 

Participation  in  lu-ivate  business  on  the  part  of  th 
Federal  government. 

Nationalization  of  industry. 

Influence  of  exports  on  prices  and  production. 

Possibilities  of  increasing  production. 

The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  iiulustry  in  Europe. 

Stabilization  and  guarantee  of  contracts. 

Definition  of  profiteering. 

The  attitude  of  employing  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers to  labor. 

Adjustment  between  projicrty  rights  aiul  comnum- 
ity  interests. 

Participation  of  labor  in  the  maiuigement  of  indnstrx . 
Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
Distribution  of  the  war  debt. 
Governmental  price  fixing. 
The  Plumb  plan. 

The  solidarity  of  farming  and  business  interests. 
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British  Columbia  Making  Good 

By  J.  C.  ROSS. 

The  war  is  responsible  for  the  iieAv  lease  on  life 
which  has  come  to  British  Columbia.  When  the  Allied 
Governments  found  that  they  had  to  build  fleets  of 
aeroplanes  to  beat  back  the  Hun  invaders  they  search- 
ed everywhere  for  suitable  timber  for  the  making-  of 
aero]ilane  wing's,  eventually  deciding-  upon  British 
Columbia  fir  and  spruce  as  being  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  result  of  this  discovery  was  an  immense  demand 
for  aeroplane  lumber.  However,  side  by  side  with  this 
development  went  that  of  shipbuilding.  In  truth, 
British  Columbia  has  taken  off  her  coat,  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  and  "waded  in"  to  make  good  through  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources.  Shipbuilding 
which  was  unknown  on  the  coast  a  fcAV  years  ago  is 
to-day  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
tries in  the  province.  The  lumbering  industry  which 
languished  for  long  years  is  booming  as  at  no  time  in 
its  previous  history,  the  output  last  year  being  valued 
at  over  .i^54,000,000.  Fishing  has  received  a  new  im- 
petus while  farming  and  mining  have  also  taken  on  new 
leases  of  life.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  also  in 
a  flourishing  condition ;  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Ocean 
Falls  are  brimming  with  activity,  the  Whalen  Com- 
pany have  just  secured  additional  capital  and  are 
preparing  to  do  bigger  and  better  things  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  pulp 
and  paper  projects  on  the  coast. 

The  forest  resources  of  British  Columbia  are  almost 
unlimited.  As  stated  above  last  year  fifty-four  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  lumber  was  manufactured  in  the 
province  as  compared  with  $48,000,000  the  previous 
year,  and  $29,000,000  three  years  ago.  The  Hon.  T.  P. 
Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands,  estimates  that  the  coast 
lumber  mills  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  two  and  a  half 
billion  feet,  but  points  out  at  the  same  time  that  B.  C. 
has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  billion  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  that  the  annual  growth  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
ainiual  consumption.  Even  making  allowances  for  an 
increased  use  of  lumber  and  pulpwood  the  Minister 
states  that  "B.  C.  has  sufficient  timber  for  two  hun- 
dred years." 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  B.  C. 
in  company  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Dominion 
was  engaged  in  exploiting  her  resources.  A  generous, 
but  foolish  Government,  gave  away  to  railroad  pro- 
moters, land  speculators  and  Big  Interests  generallv. 
Vast  portions  of  the  people's  heritage,  farm  lands, 
timber  areas,  mining  rights,  etc.,  were  handed  out  on 
a  silver  platter  to  the  friends  of  the  Government.  The 
result  was  a  period  of  exploitation  and  wild  specula- 
tion which  did  much  to  discourage  and  hinder  lesriti- 
mate  development.  Then  came  the  defeat  of  the  Gov- 
emraent,  the  pricking  of  their  "South  Sea  Bubble" 
and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  net  result  being-  that 
the  people  of  the  province  set  themselves  seriously  to 
work  to  rectify  the  wrongs  and  to  get  down  to  a  real 
sane,  economic  basis.  To  their  everlasting  credit  it 
must  be  said  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a  remai'k- 
able  degree.  Production  and  more  production  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  of  the  province's  activities.  To- 
day there  is  a  whole-heated  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovernment,  the  press  and  other  leaders  to  develon 
the  natural  resources  along  proper  ehanels,  and  no- 
wliere  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  industries  as- 
sociated with  the  forests  of  the  province.    In  lumber- 


ing they  are  exporting  the  products  of  their  forests 
to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  while  they  still  continue  to  send  immense 
quantities  to  the  treeless  prairies.  To  a  large  extent 
the  same  is  true  of  the  various  lines  of  paper  manu- 
factured on  the  coast.  At  Ocean  Falls  one  sees  immense 
quantities  of  paper  being  loaded  on  the  boats  for 
trans-shipment  at  Prince  Rupert  or  Vancouver  to  Ed- 
monton, Winnipeg  and  all  prairie  points,  while  a  large 
export  business  is  also  carried  on  with  neighborin": 
and  distant  countries. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  won- 
derful possibilities  confronting  the  Pacific  province. 
B.  C.  faces  an  awakened  Orient  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  being  educated  to  demand  our  goods. 
She  is  in  the  path  of  the  world's  great  highway  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Orient  and  she  cannot  help  but 
take  toll  of  the  commerce  which  passes  to-and-fro, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  her  great  basic  industries. 
The  province  has  a  wonderful  future  ahead  of  it  and 
the  people  have  the  courage  and  confidence  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  successful  culmination  to  their  highest 
dreams. 

Note:  Mr.  Ross  was  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  nearly  a  year  and  "Kept  the  home  fires 
burning"  last  summer  while  the  Editor  went  west. 
The  comments  of  Mr.  Ross  are  the  more  interesting  as 
he  covered  much  the  same  ground  seven  years  ago,  at 
the  time  there  were  about  half  the  number  of  mills 
on  the  coast  as  at  present. — Ed. 


EXPECT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SHIPPING  TO 
ENGLAND. 

Great  Britain  is  showing  interest  in  the  increasing 
of  imports  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  and  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  Canadian  dealers  more  than  half  way, 
according  to  advices  received  from  A.  L,  Dawe,  secre- 
tary in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission. 
Wants  More  Carg-o  Space. 

Sir  George  Riddell,  chairman  of  the  newspar)er  con- 
ference, representing  the  London  and  Provincial  Press, 
is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  transportation  facili- 
ties are  at  present  vei-y  unsatisfactory  and  he  realizes 
that  it  is  desirable  that  Canadian  pulp  should  be  used 
by  British  paper  makers  in  preference  to  Scandinavian 
pulp  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  amount  of 
paper  which  is  being  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  Government  should  attempt  to  provide  the 
necessary  transportation  from  Canada. 

Expect  Shipping  Improvement. 

He  has  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay,  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  who  states 
that  the  ministry  is  willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  goods  from  Canadian 
sources.  Tonnage  rates  will  be  a  drawback  for  some 
time,  but  otherwise  an  improvement  in  shipping  con- 
ditions may  be  expected. 


TO  INVESTIGATE  NEWSPRINT. 

Washington,  Aug.  26.  —  Investigation  of  the  print 
paper  situation  will  be  conducted  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Manufactures  Committee,  with  Senator 
LaFolette,  of  iWsconsin,  as  chairman,  it  was  decided 
to-day.  Chairman  LaFolette  announced  that  the  com- 
mittee first  would  devote  its  attention  tothe  examina- 
tion of  information  secured  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  which  hearings  would  be  held. 

Is  this  an  investigation  of  the  situation  or  of  the 
inquiry? — Ed. 
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PRICE  OF  NEWSPRINT  OR  GOOSEBERRIES— 
WHICH? 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago  in  a  i)ara<rrai)li. 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  that,  according  to 
the  figures  puhlished  by  a  well  known  newspaper  direc- 
tory, nine  daily  papers  in  Canada  had  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence during  the  past  year.  The  charge  was  made  that 
the  stoppage  of  these  was  dne  to  the  high  of  news- 

print. Most  of  the  newspapers  inserting  the  item  took 
occasion  to  take  a  whack  at  the  newsprint  manufactur- 
ers, crediting  them  with  a  desire  to  pnt  the  publishers 
out  of  business. 

Edward  Beck,  acting  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pul|) 
and  Paper  Association,  in  a  recent  article  on  "News- 
paper Mortality  and  the  Price  of  Newsprint,"  which  is 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  "Marketing,"  answers 
the  charge  in  no  nnequivocal  terms  and  points  out  some 
interesting  and  timely  facts.  He  goes  on  to  .state  that 
it  is  absurd  to  charge  the  manufactnrers  with  a  desiro 
to  kill  the  newspapers  as.  without  them,  there  would  be 
no  newsprint  manufactured.  Mr.  Beck  affirms  that  in 
every  case  where  there  has  been  a  suspension  of  a  daily 
paper,  or  an  amalframation  with  another,  it  has  been 
because  local  conditions  did  not  warrant  the  existence 
of  two  or-more  daily  .iournals,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  close  proximity  to  cities  with  large  dailies 
which  reached  the  smaller  centres  a  few  hours  after  be- 
ing issued.  For  instance,  there  was  a  daily  published  in 
Nelson,  B.C.,  and  Mr.  Beck  declares  that  .it  is  a  venture- 
some publisher  who  would  undertake  a  daily  in  such  a 
limited  field  as  a  town  of  ^.000  inhabitans,  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  newsprint. 

Mr.  Beck  adds: — So  figuring  it  all  out,  it  is  secTi  that 
the  combined  circulation  of  all  the  daily  papers  of  Can- 
ada that  went  out  of  business  during  the  year  and.  al- 
lowinc  nothing  for  the  increased  circulation  made  pos- 
sible thereby  of  those  reniaii;in<r.  amounted  to  but  21.- 
891  copies  all  told.  Allowing  that  each  of  the  suspend- 
ed newspapers  when  alive,  published  a  14-page  paper 
pvery  day  (a  generous  allowance  because  all  but  one  of 
them  were  8-page  papers)  the  combined  circulation  ren- 
dered into  terras  of  newsprint  would  mean  about  ^.000 
])ounds,  or  two  and  half  tons  of  paper  a  day.  News- 
print sold  around  $40  a  ton  in  1914,  so  that  the  daily 
paper  bill  for  all  the  suspended  newspapers  combined 
would  have  amounted  to  but  $100  a  day  at  that  time. 
Since  1914  paper  has  sold  at  from  $42  to  $69  per  ton. 
Allowing  that  the  newspajiers  in  question  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  maximum  price  of  $69  for  their  newsprint, 
their  total  outlay  on  that  acount  would  amount  to 
$172.50  a  day,  or  exactly  $72.50  a  day  more  than  they 
were  paying  before  the  j)rice  was  increased.  Pro-rated 
among  the  six  defunct  newspapers  this  would  bo  an 
additional  charge  to  each  of  them  of  approximately  $12 
per  day,  which  represents  the  difference  between  exist- 
ence and  non-existence  of  these  newspapers  to  those  who 
hold  the  theory  that  they  were  crowded  to  the  wall  by 
the  excessive  price  of  paper! 

The  theory  is  absurd,  of  course,  as  every  intelligent 
newspaper  man  in  Canada  is  aware.  Newspapers  in 
Canada  fail,  when  they  do  fail,  for  reasons  quite  apai  t 
from  the  price  of  newsprint  paper,  which  in  reality 
affects  them  but  little.  They  fail  because  they  are  ])nb- 
lished  in  communities  insufficient  in  size  to  give  tliem 
adeqiuite  support.  They  fail  because  their  fields  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  They  fail  because  their  publishers 
are  lacking  in  business  acumen.  They  iail  because  they 
do  not  supply  an  essential  need  to  the  communities  tliey 
are  supposed  to  serve. 


The  manufacturers  of  newsprint  |)aper  certainly 
should  not  Ite  accused  of  killing  all  the  daily  newspa- 
pers. Their  own  business  depends  upon  keeping  the 
newspapers  alive  and  creating  more  of  them.  If  th" 
truth  were  known  many  a  struggling  daily  newspap'  r 
in  Canada  today  would  have  gone  under  long  ago,  had 
it  not  l)een  for  the  credit  extended  to  it  and  the  toler- 
ance of  the  concern  from  whom  it  obtains  its  news{)rint. 

Furthermore,  a  reference  to  the  directories  shows  that 
while  a  few  small  and  unimportant  dailies  .stopped  pub- 
lishing in  the  period  under  review,  most  of  the  remain- 
ing newspa])ers  enjoyed  greater  prosperity,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  increased  circulation  at  an  advanced  price 
and  by  increa.sed  advertising  patronage  at  higher  rates. 
It  shows  that  the  number  of  weekly  publications  in- 
creased from  1013  to  1073,  the  bi-weeklies  from  8  to  11, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  periodicals  of  all  descrip- 
tions had  advanced  from  1,490  in  1913  to  1.552  in  1919, 
or  a  net  gain  of  62.  which  is  clear  j)roof  that  the  price  of 
paper  is  not  and  never  has  been  ruinous  to  the  publish- 
ing industry  of  Canada. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  are  much  given  to  decrying 
their  own  business  which  is  neither  a  dignified  nor  a 
becoming  proceeding.  It  inspires  neither  confidence  nor 
respect.  If  a  newspaper  is  published  on  a  business  ba.sis 
and  conducted  by  sound  metliods  there  is  no  reason  why 
its  affairs  should  be  any  more  hazardous  than  those  of 
any  other  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  only  when  pub- 
lishers come  to  regard  themselves  as  a  cross  between  an 
eleemosynary  institution  and  a  public  benevolence 
and  ask  for  support  on  other  than  strictly  bu.sines.s 
grounds  that  they  claim  considerations  not  accorded  ac- 
corded to  other  businesses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  touting  of  their  poverty  by  a 
large  section  of  the  newspaper  press  does  not  accord 
with  the  known  facts.  There  have  been  fewer  newspa- 
per failures  in  Canada  during  the  past  ten  vears  than 
in  any  other  line  of  comparable  commercial  business. 
And  finally  the  price  of  newsprint  has  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  such  failures  as  has  the  price  of  goose- 
berries. 


WOMAN  DROWNED  WHEN  PULPWOOD  SANK. 

Quebec.  Aug.  22. — The  American  barore.  Capt.  Dnnn, 
from  the  Creat  Lakes,  sank  here  this  morning  off  the 
breakwater.  She  had  come  up  from  points  below  the 
river  with  pulpwood,  a  half  hour  before,  and  collided 
with  the  Pointe  a  Darey  wharf,  immpdiately  springing 
a  leak.  The  crew  sped  her  toward  the  Fieaupre  flat.s 
to  beach  her.  but  she  sank  on  the  wav.  All  the  crew 
were  saved  hx  a  dredge  working  nearby,  except  the 
coolc,  a  woman,  Avho  was  drowned. 


UNCF.RTAINTY  SURROUNDS  PROPOSAL. 

A  certain  amount  of  conieeture  still  surrounds  the 
proposal  laimched  by  J.  -T.  Carrick  and  associates  for 
the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Port  Arthur. 
sn\  s  a  Fort  William  despatch.  The  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican interest  supposed  to  be  behind  the  concern  has 
so  far  not  been  sriven  publicity.  In  this  connection  it 
has  for  some  time  been  understood  that  'Mr.  Carrick 
disposed  of  the  Pic  River  limits  to  certain  American  in- 
terests for  the  Canadian  interests  which  he  reprc- 
s'Mited,  presumably  Mackenzie  and  Mann. 


^Ir.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  A.  Acer  and  ]Miss  Acer.  Pine 
avenue  west,  have  returned  from  an  extended  trip  t" 
the  Coast, 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEl 

Labor  Situation  Easier — Norwegian  Prices  in  London 
— British  Mills  and  Foreign  Trade — Cigarette 
Paper — Big-  Jump  in  Imports. 

London,  August  15,  1919. 
Apprehensions  arising  from  the  labor  disputes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are,  for  the  moment,  set  aside.  This 
week  the  Triple  Alliance  had  a  special  conference  and 
it  was  decided  to  drop  the  policy  of  "direct  action" 
— that  is  call  out  all  transport  workers,  railroad  men, 
miners,  and  industrial  workers.  History  teaches  us 
that  after  war  we  have  an  industrial  war,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  British  mill-owners  that  the  coal 
and  transport  disputes  have  fizzled  out  as  they  have 
done.  To  give  an  idea  what  a  coal  strike  means  here, 
according  to  Parliamentary  i-eturns  it  requires  2,000,- 

000  tons  of  coal  in  a  year  to  run  the  paper  mills.  A 
strike,  consequently,  is  a  serious  matter  in  paper  pro- 
duction. There  still  remains  the  great  question  of 
railroad  facilities,  which  Canadian  pulp  men  should 
not  lose  sight  of.  Deliveries  are  not  prompt  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rolling  stock,  so  much 
that  paper  and  pulp  are  often  weeks  behind  the  allot- 
ted time  for  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

*M.  41.  ^ 

W  TP  -Tt"  ■Jt* 

Business  this  week  is  rather  dull  owing  to  the  holi- 
days and  the  recent  industrial  troubles.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  all  round  to  raise  prices  owing  to 
increased  cost  of  manufacturing.    Norwegian  mills, 

1  am  told,  have  increased  the  prices  of  pulps  and  papers 
and  this  was  fully  anticipated  as  matters  are  not  the 
best  with  them.  Orders  for  sulphite,  and  in  many  cases 
papers,  are  being  refused  on  the  ground  that  shipment 
cannot  be  undertaken  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Sul- 
phite (M.  G.  pure)  is  up  to  £65  a  ton  f.o.b.,  and  heavier 
substances  np  to  £44  f.o.b.  Scandinavian  ports.  Moist 
mechanical  pulp  is  also  advanced  slightly.  Anyone 
who  studies  the  Norwegian  market  will  remember 
that  about  this  time  of  the  year  the  Norwegians  are 
inclined  to  run  up  prices.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good 
move  to  shake  the  market  up ;  but  I  am  afraid  in  the 
present  instances  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  higher  revenue  owing  to  the  many  dif- 
ficulties they  are  faced  with. 

***** 

Great  attention  is  at  present  being  given  here  to 
oversea  trade  and  Canada  is  picked  out  as  a  market 
for  likely  business.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  man- 
agers of  mills  are  devoting  attention  to  producing 
papers  which  the  Germans  and  others  had  a  monopoly 
in.  The  idea  is  that  when  the  German,  or  whoever  it 
may  be,  when  the  import  restrictions  are  fully  lifted, 
bring  into  the  market  a  specific  paper  the  British 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  consumer : 
"This  is  my  product  and  it  is  equally  as  good  and 
better  in  fact — and  British  made."  These  foreign 
papers  are  being  closely  watched,  just  as  much  as  the 
Scandinavians  are  Avatching  Canadian  pulps  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  ***** 

The  Trade  Board  returns  for  July  were  issued  at 
the  Ix'ginning  of  this  week  and  a  considerable  increase 
is  notable  in  the  imports.  Particulars  are  not  given 
about  Canada,  until  trade  fully  recovers  itself.  At  a 
glance  the  figures  are  in  tons : — 

Julv.  Jan'y-July. 

Chemical  pulps   45,653  180,943 

Mechanical  pulps   65,182  279,184 

Esparto   10,325  39,284 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  records  that  July  showed 


the  first  sign  of  trade  reviving.  Moist  mechanical  pulp 
was  imported  as  under  July  and  January  to  July  re 
spectively : —  July.        Jan  'y-Jnly . 

Tons.  Tons. 

Sweden   23,112  50,795' 

Norway   33,515  183,997 

Canada   6,770  12,440 

Other  Countries  .  .   .'   4,009 

This  makes  a  total  of  63,397  tons  of  moist  received 
in  July  and  251,331  tons  between  January  and  July. 

*J!,  Jl.  ^ 

W  W  "Jt-  ■71- 

The  imports  of  paper  show-  that  Newfoundland  is 
a  long  way  ahead  of  other  countries  in  ,  supplying  the 
British  market  with  reeled  paper.  The  tonnage  in  July 
and  January-July  was  as  follows: — 

July.        Jan  V- July. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Sweden   17,032  156,144 

Norway..   37,082  120,293  ^ 

U.  S.  A   1,689  21,320 

Newfoundland   74,580  199,860 

The  total  amount  of  paper  for  printing  purposes 
imported  reached  238,439  cwts  in  Jiily  alone.  This  does 
not  include  other  papers  such  as  coated  paper  hang- 
ings, etc.  Millboard  and  woodpulp  board  imports  were 
71,825  cwts.  in  Jiily  and  390,268  cwts.  for  January 
to  July.  Taking  things  all  round  there  is  a  remark- 
able jump  in  the  imports  of  papers  and  pulps. 

The  consumption  of  cigarette  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  extensive  and  the  best  makes  eminate  from 
France.  A  new  company  has  been  registered  here  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  £120,000  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  papers  at  Stubbins 
works,  near  Manchester.  The  comnany  will  be  known 
as  Cromptons  (Stubbins),  Ltd.,  and  it  is  a  private  con- 
cern. There  is  a  splendid  opening  for  good  cigarette 
paper  and  the  trade  France  enjoyed  was  excellent. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  French  cigarette  paper  mills 
suffered  during  the  war  (and  with  import  restric- 
tions) it  Avill  be  sometime  before  they  can  take  their 
place  again,  same  as  they  occupied  prior  to  1914,  in 
the  British  market.     *      *      *  * 

The  exports  of  paper,  boards,  cards,  etc.,  from  the 
Britisli  mills  during  July  and  January-July,  were  as 
follows : — 

July.  January-July. 
78,808  cwts   425,630  cwts. 

Of  the  exports,  the  following  were  sent  to  Canada : 
6  cwts.  of  writing  paper  (compared  with  12  in  July, 
1918,  and  67  cwts.  in  1917),  25  cwt.  of  printing  paper,  as 
against  78  cwts,  and  248  cwts  for  the  corresponding 
periods.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  export 
trade.  ***** 

Paper  Tube  makers  at  Castletin,  Lanes.,  have  struck 
work  for  a  30  per  cent  increase  of  wages. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
good  quality  of  photographic  paper.  Complaints  are 
made  in  London  that  the  paper  now  in  use  in  most 
cases  only  lasts  four  or  five  years  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  records.. 

A  soldier  tells  me  that  when  the  Germans  retired 
from  Pontnielt,  near  Bellecourt,  he  entered  a  dug-out 
and  found  a  volume  marked  containing  a  descriptive 
account  (and  pictures)  of  esparto  grass  for  paper- 
making.  There  were  voluminous  observation  marks 
and  figures,  evidently  the  work  of  a  paper-maker.  The 
finder  was  also  interested  in  paper-making — a  curious 
coincidence. 
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Technical  Section 


NEW  MEMBER. 

The  Pulp  and  Pjiper  Mnnrazine  and  others  are  "flad  to 
welcome  Mr.  Ross  (Janipbell,  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  membership  in  the  Technical 
Section. 


CUPID  SUCCESSFUL  AT  F.  P.  L. 

The  marriage  ot!  Miss  Kva  M.  ('.  Smith,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  S.  Smith,  of  Westmount,  and  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  to  Horace  N.  Lee,  M.A.,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Lee,  of  Boston,  is  taking  place  quietly  in  St. 
Matthias  Church,  Westmount,  early  in  September  Mr. 
Lee  was  connected  with  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories in  Montreal  for  several  years.  So  was  Miss 
Sinith.  Propinquity  and  Cupid  did  the  rest.  Our 
best  wishes  to  them  for  a  happy  future. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  TEXT- 
BOOKS ON  PAPER  MAKING. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  Seci-etai'v  of  the  Joint  Executive  ("om- 
mittee  on  Vocational  Education  writes,  under  date  of 
August  25:  Since  the  Progress  Report  is.sued  on  Jnly 
15,  1919,  Editor  J.  N.  Stephenson  has  received  out- 
lines of  the  sections  on  Physics;  Mechanics  and  Hydrau- 
lics; Electricity  &  Magnetism;  Bleaching  of  Pulp; 
Finishing  Operations;  Pajier  Machines;  Tub  Sizing  of 
Papers;  Treatment  of  Rag  and  other  Fibres;  Manufac- 
ture of  Sulphite  Pulp. 

Preliminary  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
on  Paper  Machines  has  been  received  and  examined, 
two  installments  of  the  manuscript  on  Manufacture  of 
Soda  Pulp  have  been  received,  one  of  them  has  been 
examined  by  the  Editor  and  one  critic  and  passed  on 
to  another.  The  manusei-ipt  of  the  section  on  Beating 
is  in  the  Editor's  hands  as  well  as  the  finished  manu- 
script for  the  section  on  ArithTnetic  and  Mathematical 
Applications. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  sections  referred  to  as 
well  as  on  a  number  of  others  so  that  the  preparation 
of  the  text  is  going  forward  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 


CONTINENT-WIDE  INTEREST  IN  TEXTBOOKS. 

i\lr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Joint  Executive 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  has  sent  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  the  following  extracts  from 
two  of  the  many  letters  he  receives.  These  show  that 
interest  in  the  textbooks  under  preparation  by  the 
committee  stretches  from  sea  to  sea.  Progress  is  be- 
ing made  but  patience  will  be  found  a  convenient 
virtue. 

From  Floriston,  California. 

"I  am  informed  by  the  Editor  of  Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal that  you  are  secretary  of  a  committee  preparing 
Vocational  works  of  the  Paper  Industry.  I  am  work- 
ing in  a  paper  mill  and  trying  to  learn  the  business 
in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner.-  Therefore,  if  you 
have  any  information  that  would  be  of  value  to  a 
student  1  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  hear  from 
you." 

From  Boston,  Mass. 

"While  reading  'Paper'  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  entitled  'Skill  and  kiuiwledge.'  in  which  was 
outlined  a  plan  to  enable  paper  makers  to  attain  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fine  points  in 


pa))er-making,  by  a  correspondence  course.  Although 
at  present  employed  as  a  Post  Office  clerk,  I  am  never- 
theless ijiterested  in  paper-making.  In  fact,  I  was 
backtending  before  I  was  sworn  into  the  Civil  Service, 
but  on  account  of  rheumatism  was  forced  to  resign, 
but  am  in  good  physical  condition  at  the  present  time. 

"Would  you  please  communicate  any  information 
you  may  have  on  the  foregoing  subject. 

"Please  receive  my  appreciation  for  any  inconven- 
ience this  mav  cause  von." 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-14 — Qualities  and  tests  of  paper  (as  regards  d\xr- 
ability),  (^ualite  et  essais  des  papiers.)  Papyrophile. 
La  papeterie,  41,  p.  98,  (June  25,  1919.)  The  quality 
of  a  paper  does  not  depend  entirely  on  its  composition 
and  strength,  for  a  well  made  paper  manufactured 
from  second  class  materials  may  be  superior  to  an  im- 
properly made  paper  prepared  from  high  grade 
materials.  In  the  early  days  of  woodpulp  it  may 
have  been  inferior  to  rag  stock,  owing  to  imperfections 
in  the  processes;  but  it  is  a  very  debatable  question 
if  this  still  holds  true  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
quality  of  woodpulp  is  being  improved  every  day 
while  that  of  rags  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  mi- 
croscope can  certainly  tell  the  nature  and  approximate 
proportions  of  the  various  fibers,  but  gives  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  method  of  preparation  which  exerts 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  quality  and  durability 
of  the  finished  paper.  Though  the  strength  of  the 
paper  may  give  valuable  indications  as  to  its  quality, 
it  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  important  factor. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Wurster's  investiga- 
tions is  that  the  main  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  acids  which  it  contains, 
or  absorbs  after  manufacture,  and  this  in  turn  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  hydrocellulose  in  the  paper. 
The  amount  of  hydrocellulose  also  affects  the  strength 
of  the  paper.  According  to  Wurster  "A  paper  con- 
taining no  organic  salts  and  no  soluble  organic  com- 
pounds, which  for  the  most  part  are  hygroscopic,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  durable  than  a  paper  merely 
conforming  to  the  Prussian  specification."  To  ob- 
tain a  true  appreciation  of  the  durability  and  quality 
of  paper  recourse  should  be  had  to  physical  and  chem- 
ical tests,  and  also  to  the  paper  experts.  A  Bureau 
of  Paper  Standards,  similar  to  the  one  in  New  York, 
should  be  established,  which  would  prepare  specifica- 
tions and  standars  for  various  kinds  of  papers,  and 
could  act  as  arbitrators  should  occasion  arise.  The 
strength  of  the  paper  can  be  determined  in  two  ways: — 
by  the  use  of  the  Nooley  or  the  Mullen  tester,  which 
gives  the  bursting  strength;  or  by  means  of  a  dyna- 
mometer, which  give  the  tensile  strength.  Both  give 
valualilc  information. 

Part  2.  41,  p.  U6.  (July  10.  1919.)  A  plea  for 
standard  methods  of  testing  paper,  aiul  for  establish- 
ing permissible  limits  of  variations  from  specifica- 
tions. A  nuniltcr  of  examples  are  given  of  cases 
where  the  paper  expert  may  solve  a  problem  where 
chemical  analysis  fails  to  do  so.    (Contiinied.) — A.P.C. 

E.  5.  The  chemistry  of  sulphite  cooking.  (An  sujet 
do  la  connaissance  du  processus  dc  cuisson  de  la  pate 
au  bisulfite.)    Chambovet.  ex-ingenieur  chimiste  des 
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Papeteries  de  I'Ariege.  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  14,  (May 
25tli,  1919.)  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  proper 
method  of  cooking  it  is  essential  to  know  the  compo- 
sition of  the  liquor  and  the  consumption  of  SOo  and 
CaO  at  each  stage  of  the  process.  Series  of  analyses 
were  carried  out  on  liquors  from  industrial  cooks  and 
11  ot  from  experimental  cooks.  Total  SO,,  free  SO., 
SO  combined  with  lime,  SO.,  combined  with  organic 
c'onipounds,  CaO,  HJSO,,  organic  solids  and  inorganic 
solids  were  determined.  The  direct,  indirect,  and 
mixed  systems  of  cooking  were  investigated. 
Part.  %  41,  p.  65,  (June  10,  1919.)  The  results  ob- 
tained on  two  cooks  by  each  system  are  tabulated  and 
also  shown  graphically. 

Part  3.  41,  p.  110.  (June  25,  1919.)  The  SO,  con- 
tent falls  off  steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  cook.  This  is  due  to  3  main  chemical  causes; 
viz.,  formation  of  stable  organic  compounds  such  as 
lign'osulfonic  acid,  formation  of  unstable  organic 
compounds  of  the  nature  of  SOo— aldehydes,  trans- 
formation of  SO.,  into  acids  of  the  theoretical  series 
and  ultimately  into  H.,SO, ;  and  also  to  loss  of  SO^ 
with  the  relief  gases.  In  direct  cooking  there  is  an 
apparent  loss  of  SO.,  due  to  dilution  of  the  liquor  by 
the  condensed  steam.  The  author  discusses  the  con- 
stitution of  lignin  and  agrees  with  Klason's  view  that 
it  is  a  condensation  product  of  coniferyl  and  oxyco- 
i    niferyl  alcohols. 

Part.  4..  .41,  p.  151,  (July  10,  1919.)  A  further  dis- 
cussion  of  the  constitution  of  lignin  strengthening  the 
view  that  it  is  a  condensation  product  of  coniferyl 
alcohol.  The  reaction  with  H0SO3  probably  consists 
in  forming  esters  similar  in  constitution  to  phenyl- 
sulphonic  acid  (benzenesulphonic  acid.)  Monohydric 
phenols  do  not  yield  appreciable  amounts  of  esters 
with  H.,S03,  but  react  much  more  readily  with  H.SO^. 
Polyhydric  phenols;  e.g.,  resorcin,  react  very  readily 
witii  H.SO;,.  (Lignin  is  a  dihydric  phenol.)  (Con- 
tinued.)—A.P.C.  . 

K-7.  Hydraulic  elevator  for  refiner  cylinders, 
(beater  rolls).  (Elevateur  hydraulique  pour  cylindres 
de  piles  raffineuses  dans  les  machines  a  papier.)  Fr. 
patent  No.  484,736.  F.  W.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.  La  Pa- 
peterie, 41,  p.  107,  (June  25,  1919.)  The  patent  covers 
a  device  whereby  the  cylinder  may  be  raised  from 
the  bed  plate  and  replaced  without  disturbing  the 
adjustment. — A.P.C. 

K-7  Improvement  to  (pulp)  beaters.  (Perfection- 
neraents  aux  machines  a  battre  la  pate  a  papier.)  Fr. 
Pat.  485,361.  James  Nuttal,  England.  La  Papeterie,  41, 
p.  60,  (June  10,  1919.)  By  means  of  suitable  partitions 
and  openings  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  stock  as  it 
leaves  the  beater  cylinder  is  obtained. — A.P.C. 

K-7.  Pulp  refiner..  .  (Dispositif  de  triturateur  raf- 
fineur  pour  pates  a  papiers  ou  a  cartons.)-  Fr.  No. 
488,718.  Neyret,  Beylier  &  Cie.  La  Papeterie,  41, 
p.  55,  (June"^  10,  1919.)  The  refining  surfaces  consist 
of  two  frustrums  of  cones,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  the 
other  revolving,  the  fixed  one  being  corrugated  or 
supplied  with  blades  on  its  concave  surface  and  the 
revolving  one  on  its  convex  surface.  The  angle  of  the 
cone  mav  varv  from  50  degrees  to  135  degrees.  The 
di.stanee"  between  the  two  surfaces  may  be  regulated 
by  shifting  either  of  them  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis:  or  the  fixed  cone  may  be  forced  against  the 
revolving  one  with  a  constant  pressure  by  means  of 
adjustable  weights  through  a  system  of  levers  and 
gears.  The  chaiiiber  from  which  the  pulp  passes  be- 
tween tlie  refining  surfaces  is  fitted  with  an  agitator 


so  .shaped  that  it  throws  the  pulp  between  the  refining 
surfaces,  thereby  greatly  decreasing  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  refiner  and  increasing  its  efficiency.— A. 
P.  C. 

K-8.  Notes  on  the  coloring  of  paper.  (Reflexions 
sur  la  coloration.)  B.L.  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  160, 
(July  10,  1919.)  At  times  paper-makers  use  as  many 
as  5' or  even  10  different  colors  to  obtain  the  proper 
shade,  while  by  a  judicious  choice  of  colors  2  or  3 
would  usually  'be  sufficient.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
use  more  when  a  mistake  has  been  made.  In  that  case 
the  law  of  complementary  colors  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  loading  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the 
absorption  of  colors;  on  the  whole  they  absorb  min- 
eral colors  better  than  aniline  colors.  The  former  as 
a  class  are  also  much  more  resistant  to  the  action  of 
light  than  the  latter.  A  fact  worthy  of  consideration 
is  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  paper  due  to  min- 
eral colors. — A.P.C. 

K-10.  Paper  sizing.  0.  Aschan. .  .  Meddelanden 
fron  Industrins  Centrallab.,  1917,  Nr.  4.  Chem.  Zentr., 
1919,  90,  11,  190,  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  p. 
357a,  (1919).  In  the  sizing  of  paper  with  rosin  size 
and  alum,  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
alum  may  be  lost  in  the  back-water.  The  running  of 
the  stuff  on  the  machine  with  circulation  of  the  back- 
water is  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  resistance  to 
ink.  The  sizing  deposit  itself  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
aluminium  resinate  with  free  rosin  acids  which  can 
be  extracted  with  ether;  there  is  also  a  small  amount 
of  free  aluminum  hydroxide.  An  excess  of  free  rosin 
acid  is  not  an  effective  substitute  for  a  deficiency  of 
aluminium  rosinate.  Experiments  made  with  resinate 
precipitates  without  the  presence  of  paper  fiber  indi- 
cated that  ferric  and  chomium  salts  could  probably 
be  used  to  produce  sizing  effects,  and  certainly  alu- 
minum sulphate  containing  iron  salts  as  an  impurity 
is  a  useful  sizing  agent.  The  percentage  of  free  resin 
acids  in  the  sized  paper  appears  to  stand  in  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  total  alumina  in  the  ash. — A.P.C. 

K-12.  Improvement  to  paper  machines.  (Perfec- 
tionnements  aux  machines  a  papier  et  procede  de  fa- 
brication.) Fr.  patent  No.  478,839.  R.  J.  Marx,  Eng- 
land. La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  59,  (June  10,  1919.)  The 
patent  covers  the  employment  of  a  suction  roll  under 
the  first  couch  felt. — A.P.C. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  and  other 
.journals  published  by  the  Industrial  and  Educational 
Press,  Ltd.,  will  be  "at  home"  in  Booth  138,  at  the' 
National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  at  Chicago, 
Sept.  22-28.  Mr.  H.  W.  Thompson,  the  Western  Adver- 
tising Manager  of  the  magazine,  with  his  assistants, 
will  have  charge  of  the  booth.  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  friends  to  make  themselves  at  home. 
Members  of  the  Technical  Section  who  visit  the  Exposi- 
tion are  requested  to  register  on  arrival.  Many  are 
expected  to  attend  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  other  magazines  included  are:  Canadian  Mining 
Journal,  Canadian  Textile  Journal,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
of  Canada.  

The  Canadian  Seigneur  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  sailed  last  Friday  on  her  maiden  trip 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
grain,  pulp,  newsprint,  sugar,  meats  and  lumber. 

The  Canadian  Seigneur  is  the  sixth  Canadian-built 
Government  merchant  steamer  to  enter  in  commission. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


Following  numerous  eoufereuees  between  tlie  munu- 
facturers  and  paper  makers  in  llolyoke,  Mass.,  and 
vicinity,  the  demands  of  the  latter  for  increased  wages 
made  several  weeks  ago  through  the  Eagle  Lodge  of 
paper  makers  were  met  more  than  half  way  by  the 
manufacturers  and  new  rates  of  pay  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent  will  go  into  effect  Septembei- 
1  and  will  continue  until  July  1,  1920.  Some  2,200 
men,  including  1,700  tour  workers  in  the  paper  mills 
in  Holyoke  and  500  others  in  Wilbraham,  Woronoco 
and  Mittineague  will  be  benefited  by  the  increase. 
The  tour  workei's'  original  demands  called  for  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  and  the  rate  finally  accepted 
was  but  one  of  several  counter  propositions  by  the 
manufacturers,  all  other  suggestions  by  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  flatly  rejected.  In  the  new  working  schedule 
agreed  upon  the  manufacturers  •  acquiesce  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  in  the  matter  of  suspending 
operations  for  32  hours  on  Christmas  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday  instead  of  24  hours  as  heretofore. 

Officials  of  the  Chemical  Foundation,  according  to 
word  from  an  authoritative  source,  have  laid  before 
the  President's  advisers  at  the  Peace  Conference  a  plan 
which  they  believe  will  protect  adequately  the  inter- 
ests of  American  dye  consumers  in  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  the  German  vat  and  other  dyestuffs. 
This  plan  provides,  it  is  understood,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  impartial  American  representative  who 
shall  represent  neither  the  producers  nor  consumers 
to  go  abroad  and  act  for  the  United  States  in  carry- 
ing out  the  distribution  of  German  dyestuffs  offered 
for  export,  as  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Accompanying  such  a  dye  commission 
would  be  a  representative  of  the  dye  consumers  and 
a  representative  of  the  dye  producers  who  would  act 
as  unofficial  advisers  of  the  commissioner.  This  plan 
was  put  forward  by  the  Foundation  officials,  it  is  said, 
solely  in  the  interest  of  American  dye  consumers.  The 
dye  manufacturers,  it  was  pointed  out,  have  at  present 
adequate,  if  temporary,  protection,  but  consumers 
have  little  or  no  protection  because  of  the  fact,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  representative  upon  the 
Inter-allied  Reparation  Commission,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  German  dye  will  be  distributed. 

The  case  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Comiiany,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  against  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
involving  the  rate  on  china  clay  in  bulk,  carloads  from 
Montreal  Wharf,  Quebec,  to  Kalamazoo,  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  favor 
of  the  paper  company.  The  rate  charged  by  the  rail- 
road company  is  declared  to  be  unreasonable  to  the 
extent  that  it  exceeded  the  rate  contemporaneously 
applicable  on  china  clay  in  packages,  in  carloads.  The 
amount  of  the  reparation  due  the  Monarch  Paper  Com- 
pany is  to  be  computed  and  an  order  issued  for  pay- 
ment. 

The  Richardson  Paper  Company  of  Lockland,  Ohio, 
which,  with  its  predecessor,  the  Haldeman  Pai)er  Coin- 
jiany,  has  operated  mills  at  Lockland  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  has  authorized  a  new  issue  of  stock  total- 
ling $1,000,000  preferred.  With  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  stock  it  is  planned  to  retire  all  mortgage  and 
floating  indebtedness.    On  the  basis  of  expert  reports 


the  property  is  given  a  replacement  value  of  $2,749,- 
5:59.19,  excluding  good-will,  trade  names,  etc.  This 
represents  a  value  of  more  thart  $274  per  .share  on  the 
preferred  and  more  than  $102  on  the  commrm  frtock. 
Since  1898  the  business  has  consistently  shown  a  profit 
from  operations  each  year.  The  million  dollar  issue 
of  slock  was  sold  at  102  and  will  net  6.86  'per  cent  on 
the  investment.  Of  the  capitalization  of  $2,000,000  in 
preferred  stock,  $1,000,000  has  been  issued,  and  of  the 
common  stock  $1,700,00  of  the  $2,000,000  has  been 
is.sued. 

The  Glendale  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  recently 
organized  at  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  has  engaged  Billingham  &  Cobb,  mill  en- 
gineers and  architects,  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  modem 
plant  to  be  erected  at  once  on  a  site  near  the  mill  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company.  The 
new  concern  will  turn  out  as  its  main  product  paper 
made  by  a  process,  just  perfected,  whereby  waste  wax 
paper  is  reclaimed  by  separating  the  wax  and  recon- 
verting it  for  use,  while  the  paper  is  made  into  a  pulp 
and  used  again  in  the  making  of  paper.  Heretofore, 
wax  paper  manufacturers  have  been  destroying  their 
waste  wax  paper.  The  machinery  for  the  projected 
plant  has  been  nearly  all  purchased,  and  it  is  planned 
to  rush  construction  work  on  the  mill  buildings  so 
that  operations  may  be  beg\in  at  an  early  date.  The 
officers  of  the  newly  formed  organization  are :  Jacob 
Kindleberger,  president;  W.  J.  Lawrence,  vice-presi- 
dent; S.  Ward  Kennedy,  secretary,  and  C.  S.  Camp- 
bell, treasurer. 

As  a  step  toward  conserving  the  decreasing  supply 
of  American  pulpwood  iised  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper.  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Senate  last  week  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  -a  survey  and 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  nation's  available  pulp- 
wood  timber  supply.  The  Secretary  also  would  he 
directed  to  make  recommendations  for  pidpwood  utili- 
zation. The  sum  of  $100,000  is  asked  to  carry  on  the 
survey  and  investigation. 

Investors  in  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
are  declared  by  an  authority  on  investment  securities 
to  run  well  into  the  millions,  whereas  before  the  war 
they  were  counted  only  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Paper  investments  are  proving  attractive,  to  a  great 
many.  It  is  said  to  be  surprising  how  many  persons 
of  moderate  means  are  investing  in  the  paper  industry. 

The  newly  organized  Universal  Pulp  Company  of 
'St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  expects  that  its  plan  will  be  ill 
operation  by  the  first  of  October.  The  concern  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000.  and  present  plans  contemplate 
the  ]n-oduetion  at  the  outset  of  about  ten  tons  of  driei 
l)o.\  board  a  dav. 


A.  D.  Emery,  of  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation, 
has  been  elected  one  of  the  ^Montreal  representatives  of 
tlie  Dominion  Publicity  Committee  for  the  1919  Vic- 
tory Loan,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto.  This  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  a  good  part  of  the  Victory  Loan 
literature,  and  this  year,  it  is  understood,  a  great  deal 
of  it  M-ill  be  turned  out  in  Montreal. 
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The  Thompson  &  Norris  Go.  ,of  Canada,  Limited, 
luaruifacturers  of  corrugated  boxes,  intend  ^  ereetin,g  a 
large  addition  to  their  premises  at  .353  ,  Pape  , Avenue, 
Toronto.  The  extension  will  be  of  brick,  one-storey 
high,  287  X  150  feet,  with  steel  columns  and  beams  and 
reinforced  concrete  slab  construction.  , 

In  a  recent  note  to  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  P^iper 
Trade  Association  in  Toronto,  A.  L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Montreal, 
says :  ' '  London  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  even  yet.,  Am 
finding  very  sympathetic  attention  for  Canadian  paper, 
althougli  it  looks  like  a  runaway  market  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Fibre  Pac]?ing  ,Co.^ 
of  Canada,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Walkerville, 
Qnt.,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  fibres,  fibre-board, 
fibre  containers  and  other  similar  products.  The  eapi- 
,  tal  stock  is  $100,000.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
■  P.  C.  Walker,  Detroit,  J.  H.  Coburn,  C.  G.  Benfieldy 
A.  J.  Gordon,  Walkerville,  and  W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville. 

Eric  Nordberg,  of  J  A.  Nordberg,  Limited,  30  Qxieeu 
Street,  London,  Eng.,  was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  last 
week  calling  upon  the  paper  trade  in  the  interest  of  his 
firin.  -He  -was  on  the  search  for  various  lines'  of  Cana- 
dian made  papers  and -pulp.  ■ 

R.  P.  M.  Manning,  of  R.  P.  M.  Manning  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants, importers  and  exporters,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  was  in  Montreal  last  week  in  an  effort  to 
secure  shipments  of  paper  to  New  Zealand. 
■  A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Talking  Book  Com- 
pany, Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  .$125,000,  to  acquire  any  interest  in  any  in- 
ventions, patents,  licenses,  copyrights,  etc.-,  conferring 
an  exclusive  or  limited  right  to  use  the  same,  or  any 
secret  or  other  information  as  to  any  invention  which 
may  seem  to  the  company  to  be  profitably  dealt  with, 
and  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  talking  books,  talking 
dolls,  animated  toys  of  all  kinds,  advertising  records  and 
the  like.  Among  the  incorporators  are  George  R. 
Sproat,  Charles  H.  Kemp  and  John  C.  Thomson,  of  To- 
ronto. 

William  Innes,  of  Merritton,  who  returned  some  time 
ago  from  overseas  and  was- for  a  considerable  period 
English  representative  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  is 
spending  a  few  w6eks  in  Toronto,  assisting  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  splendid  exhibit  of  the  company  in  the 
Manufacturer's  building  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition, Toronto.  The  Interlak^  Tissue  Mills  booth  is 
a'centte  of  great  interest  and  among  the  souvenirs 
given  away  were  some  fifty  thousand  sample  packages 
of  Interlake  crepe  paper  table  napkins,  thousands  of 
patriotic  fan  flags,  hand  mirroTf?  and  watch  fobs. 

.  The  annual  regatta  of  the  residents  of  Trent  Bridge, 
Ont,,  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  was  a  great 
success.  One  of  the,  most  active  members  was  W.  F. 
Christie  of  the  John  Christie  Co..  Toronto,  who  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Association. 

J.  J.  Carrick,  ex-M.P.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  s])ent  a  few 
days  in  Toronto  this  week  on  business.    He  is  the  own- 


er of  the  Pic  river  concession,  the  rights  to  cut  pulpwood 
on  which  he  obtained  fromi  the  Ontario  government 
in  December,  1916,  at  fifty  cents  per  cord  and  the  usual 
fees.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Carrick 's  company  will 
shortly  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  large  pulp 
plant  at  Port  Arthur.  When  interviewed  with  regard 
to  the  commencement  of  the  work  Mr.  Carrick  intimat- 
ed that  he  had  nothing  to  give  out  just  at  present. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  .Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  J:ew  days  in  Port 
Arthiir  and  vicinity.  He  stated  that,  if  circumstances 
warranted  it,  they  would  erect  paper  mill  in ,  P.ort 
Arthur  next  ,  spring,  but  he  could  not  definitely  state 
when  construction  would  ,  be  begun.'  Wjaile  business 
has  been  good  there  were  other  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  wo;rk  would  go  ahead  just 
as  soon  as  the  company  could  see  its  way  .  clear  to  do 


so. 


An  instance,  of  the  progress' of  the  .  times  is  indicated 
in  the  announcement  of  an  aerial  survey  firm  in  Nova 
Scotia,  who  are  advertising  in  the  press  in  Toronto  and 
other  cities,  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to.  photograph  and  survey  timber,  pulpwood  and 
water  areas  in  axiy  of  the  eastern  provinces,  or  states  and 
to  detect  and  report  on  forest  fires  as,  well  as  .distribute 
advertising  propaganda  of  all  kinds.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view, G.  C.  Piche,  chief  forester  of  Quebec  Province, 
statecl,  ,  that  the :  protection  of  timber  limits  so  ,far  by 
aeroplanes  has  been  ,  very  effectiye,  and  as  soon  as  the 
new  system,  proved  to  be  possible  in  all  regions  of  the 
province,  it  would  be  exclusively  adopted., 

A.  M.  Huestis,.  of  Toronto,  Canadian  representative 
of  the  Kalbgleisch  Corporation,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Huestis,  :who  have  been  spending  several  weeks  in 
Maine,  have  returned  home. 

F.  P.  Nicely,  manager  of  the  LaSalle  Paper  Co., 
South  Bend,,  Indiana,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Mas- 
ter Robert,  have  been  on  a  motor  tour  throughout  On- 
tario. While  in  Toronto  th.ey  were  the  guests  of  their 
son,.  Captain  Claude  E.  Nicely,  of  the  staff  of  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Limited.  , , 

G.  W.  Sulman,  .  bookseller  and  stationer,  Chatham,. 
Ont.,  who  has  represented  West  Kent  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  for  the  past  eleven  years  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  ainiounces,  that  he  intends  to  retire  from 
political  life  and  will,  not  again  be,  a  candidate.  Mr.. 
Sxilman  is  a  former  Mayor  of  Chatham. 

W..  E.  Wingrove,  representing  John  Dickinson  &  ,Co., 
London,  Eng.,  was  in  Toronto  during  the  past  week  on 
business  on,  his  way  to,  Australia,  where  this  widely 
known  firm  of  English  paper  makers  intend  establish- 
ing a  branch  plant.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto,  are 
representatives  of  the  company  in  Toronto,  and  it  is 
announced  that  Dickinson  &  Co.  expect  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  ship  some  of  their  bond,  envelope 
and  book  papers  to  Canada.  Mr.  Wingrove  is  a  former 
officer  of  the  3rd  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

The  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara  and  Toronto  railway  in  the  Niagara  district 
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bus  seriously  iiit(>rf('ro(I  with  tlie  shipments  of  some  of 
tlip  i)aper  ami  pulp  companies  at  Merritton  and  Tliorold, 
Out.,  who  use  the  ears  of  the  road  for  switehirij,'  i)ur- 
])oses. 

A.  M.  Barkvvell,  of  the  Barkwoll  Paper  Co.,  Winiii- 
pefr,  Man.,  was  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  dnriufr  the  past 
week  callirifi  upon  the  pai)er  trade. 

P.  J.  C'ampbell,  jjeneral  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  has  been  spehdiiij:-  a  pleasant 
holiday  at  Lake  Joseph,  Muskoka. 

The"  last  issue  of  the  Canadian  Official  Record  has 
reached  its  subscribers  and,  after  a  career  of  about  a 
year  it  is  now  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
Tt  is  announced  that  the  war  being  over  and  the  higli 
cost  of  production  are  reasons  for  the  suspension.  Irate- 
ly it  has  been  costing  about  six  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  each  edition  of  the  Record,  which  was  never  very 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  press  of  Canada  since 
it  contained  only  Orders-in-Council  and  department  ac- 
tivities at  Ottawa,  and  other  stale  news,  and  the  news 
lacked  interest  and  freshness  when  it  reached  readers. 

Stauntons,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  To- 
ronto, have  taken  over  the  factory  at  the  corner  of  Mc- 
Alpine  and  McMurrich  Streets,  Toronto,  which  was  un- 
ril  lately  occupied  by  the  McAlpine  Tobacco  Co.,  who 
have  removed  to  Hamilton.  The  building  is  120  a  50 
feet  four  stories,  including  the  basement,  and  will  be 
used  by  Stauntons,  Limited,  as  a  warehouse. 

The  large  stable  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  at  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss 
being  $20,000,  jiartly  covered  by  insurance.  Twenty- 
four\orses,  fifty  loads  of  hay  and  a  carload  of  oats  were 
also  consumed.  "  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

J.  S.  A.  Whealy,  President  of  the  Corrugated  Paper 
Box  €o.,  187  Geary  Ave.,  Toronto^has  had  plans  pre- 
])ared  for  a  large"  paper  bag  factory  which  will  cost 
$75,000  to  erect. 

Col.  J.  B.  Maclean,  President  of  the  Maclean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Toronto,  lost  his  only  son  Hector  Maclean,  aged 
sixteen  years,  the  end  coming  suddenly  when  the  boy 
was  holidaying  at  Cochrane  Camp,  Temagami.  Acute 
indigestion  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  deceased  was 
a  student  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  his  parents  were 
summering  at  St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  N.B.,  when  they 
received  the  sad  news. 

Martin  Valiquette,  forest  engineer  of  Quebec  city, 
lost  his  life  by  drowning  when  surveying  the  forests  on 
the  North  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  the 
Quebec  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Two  others, 
who  were  in  the  canoe  with  him  when  it  upset,  would 
also  have  met  death,  had  not  a  guide  who  was  following 
them  struck  out  in  the  rushing  waters  and  rescued 
them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Trade  Association  wil  be  held  in  Montreal 
on  Monday,  September  15th.  The  Toronto  and  Win- 
nipeg members  are  favourable  to  this  date,  according 
to  Secretary  N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  and  as  soon  as 
approval  is  obtained  from  the  Montreal  and  eastern 
members,  notices  will  be  sent  out  to  the  trade. 

W.  S.  Barber,  of  the  staff  of  the  Provincial  Pa  per 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  spending  his  holi- 
days in  Detroit. 

H.  L.  Davidson  and  his  brother,  who  have  been  over- 
seas, spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  upon 
the  members  of  the  paper  trade.  Messrs.  Davidson  were 
members  of  the  Australian  army  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Coast.  They  will  visit  a  number  of  United  States 
cities  before  their  r(>turn.    11.  L.  Davidson  represents 


Vj.  S.  Wigg  &  Son,  Limited,  Afldaifle,  South  Australia, 
and  interviewed  a  number  of  nuinufaeturers  in  regard 
to  securing  Canadian  paper  of  all  kinds  for  the  Anti- 
podes. 

.].  K.  Dennie,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $24,- 
000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto  have  been  incorporat- 
ed to  deal  and  sell  merchandise  and  groundwood  pulp, 
sulphite  pulp,  sulphate  pulj),  paper,  paper  bags,  card- 
board and  other  material.  The  incorporators  of  the 
companv  are  W.  II.  Dwver,  John  A.  Loa.  Harold  A. 
Miller  and  Chas.  W.  Hall",  all  of  Ottawa. 

The  People's  Printing  Co.,  Limited,  with  head(niar- 
ters  in  Winnipeg  and  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  has 
been  granted  a  charter  to  do  a  general  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business.  Among  the  incorporators  are  B.  Lev- 
eovitch  and  S.  Simkin. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  has  under 
consideration  the  matter  of  issuing  a  booklet  on  the 
trade  customs  of  the  organization  which  will  be  di.<i- 
tributed  to  retailers,  printing  establishments  and  other 
consumers.  The  need  of  such  a  publication  has  been 
felt  for  some  time. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Leader 
Publishing  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000  and  headquarters  in  Montreal.  The 
company  is  empowered  to  carry  on  business  as  proprie- 
tors and  publishers  of  newspapers,  books,  maErazines, 
etc.,  and  to  do  a  printing,  lithograi)hing  and  book-bind- 
ing business.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Thos.  P. 
Hawatt,  Joseph  G.  Vanwtberghe,  Samuel  W.  Malcolm, 
R.  R.  Chaput  and  others. 

 i — 

DISCOVERED  PULPWOOD  BY  AIRPLANE  IN 
LABRADOR. 

Curling,  Nfld.,  Aug.  22. — Cruising  in  airplanes  over 
Labrador  disclosed  great  timber  lands  from  which  mil- 
lions of  cords  of  pulpwood  could  be  cut  and  rolled  to 
streams  for  direct  shipment,  members  of  a  Bo.ston  ex- 
pedition which  spent  the  past  month  there  said  to-day. 

The  expedition  was  forced  to  halt  here  on  its  re- 
turn when  the  steamer  Granville  struck  an  iceberg 
and  experienced  boiler  trouble  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

Captain  Daniel  Owen,  R.A.F.,  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  other  members  of  the  party  left  to-night  by 
train  for  Boston. 

The  expedition,  which  included  in  its  equipment 
three  airplanes  and  comprised  a  personnel  of  twenty 
persons,  among  them  five  aviators,  operated  seventy 
miles  north  of  Battle  Harbor.  Two  million  acres  of 
timber  lands  was  explored  by  air  and  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  timber  cruising.  Pictures  taken  from  the 
air,  numbering  13,000,  are  said  to  show  dense  growth.s 
of  pulp  material  in  such  manner  tliat  the  most  avail- 
able places  could  be  located  readily.  This  use  of  the 
airplane  was  looked  upon  as  opening  a  new  field  for 
commercial  aviation. 

The  planes  cruised  inland  for  more  than  100  miles, 
flying  at  heights  of  2.000  to  9.000  feet. 


PULP  MILL  PROJECTED  AT  SILLERY. 

Quebec. — From  reliable  soui-ces  it  is  beamed  that  an 
option  has  been  taken  upon  ]U'0]-»erty  situated  around 
Sillery  Cove  for  its  eventual  purchase  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  nine  million  dollar  pulp  mill. 

The  jiromoters  are  well  known  American  financiers 
and  practical  \m\p  mill  men. 

The  ojition  will  expire  in  thirty  daj'S. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  August  25. — Business  in  all  lines  of  paper 
keeps  up  to  a  splendid  level.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  newsprint  which  grows  keener  all  the  while  and 
prices  are  bound  to  ascend  if  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  affairs.  Circulation  of  all  the  big- 
dailies  is  increasing  all  the  while  and  advertising  is 
strong.  Large  space  is  being  used  in  many  dailies 
and  weeklies  by  the  Ontario  Referendum  Committee 
ill  connection  with  the  forthcoming  vote  on  the  On- 
tario Temperance  Act,  which  Avill  take  place  some 
time  in  October. 

A  recognized  authority  on  publicity  announces  that 
figures  secured  from  the  leading  dailies  indicate  that 
Canadian  newspapers  are  favored  with  a  substantially 
increased  volume  of  advertising  as  compared  Avith  a 
year  ago.  Figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1918,  show  gains 
ranging  from  15  to  35  per  cent.  Had  it  no.t  been 
for  the  unsettled  conditions  due  to  strikes,  the  increase 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  new  high  records  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter. 

The  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  in  a  measure  pre- 
paring for  next  year  and  most  of  them  will  send 
larger  numbers  of  men  to  the  bush  than  ever  to  get 
out  pulpwood,  but  the  expense  will  be  higher.  Wages 
range  fully  as  high  as  last  season  while  provisions 
show  an  augmented  outlay  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  Operating  costs  in  paper  mills  are  going  up  all 
the  while  ov^^ing  to  steady  jumps  in  wages,  freight 
and  cartage  rates,  raiv  materials,  coal,  etc.  The  only 
encouragement  is  that  there  will  be  a  greater  number 
of  men  for  the  camps  than  a  year  ago.  Hay  and  oats 
are  very  much  higher  than  last  year.  Llay  is  now 
being  held  by  farmers  at  $25  per  ton  and  np  in  the 
barns,  loose  oats  are  also  up. 

The  box-board  manufacturers  recently  raised  their 
rates  ten  per  cent  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  groundwood  pulp  and  quite  a  number 
of  inquiries  are  now  being  received  from  the  other  pide 
of  the  line.    Sulphite  is  strengthening  constantly. 


Notices  are  being  received  by  Canadian  jobbers  from 
firms  over  the  line  withdrawing  all  prices.  One  firm 
state  that  they  have  had  in  effect  since  early  in  the 
year  a  guarantee  against  a  raise  in  the  prices  of  their 
fine  writing  papers  and  that  guarantee  is  now  removed 
in  view  of  economic  developments.  There  has  been 
an  advance  of  one  cent  in  matrix  papers  and  blotting 
papers.  Another  concern  sends  word  to  Canadian 
customers  that,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  mis- 
understanding, all  prices  are  quoted  in  United  States 
currency  or  New  York  exchange.  At  this  time  U.  S. 
dollars  are  at  a  premium  in  comparison  with  the  Can- 
adian dollar.  Retiring  invoices  with  New  York  ex- 
change will,  therefore,  be  the  equivalent  of  a  slight 
increase  in  their  cost  to  Canadian  customers.  The  firm 
adds,  ' '  This  is  a  burden  which  we  sincerely  regret 
that  you  are  required  to  assume,  but,  as  stated,  our 
price  is  based  on  U.  S.  currency  and  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  secure  an  income  of  equal  value." 

There  are  numerous  inquiries  from  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  for  Canadian  paper  of  every  kind  and 
during  the  past  week  representatives  of  half  a  dozen 
importing  houses  and  agencies  Avere  in  leading  cities 
of  Canada  looking  for  supplies.  British  consumers 
are  showing  great  interest  in  the  paper  products  of  the 
Dominion  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers more  than  half  way.  There  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  shipping  conditions  although  tonnage  rates 
still  remain  abnormal.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are 
away  behind  in  orders,  and  it  is  rumored  that  another 
coated  paper  plant  will  shortly  undertake  the  work 
of  extending  in  order  to  keep  pace  w^ith  the  business 
in  hand.  Envelope  manufacturers  report  trade  as 
rather  quiet  at  the  present  time,  but  all  other  branches 
in  the  stationery  line  say  there  is  no  let  up  in  the 
amount  of  business  that  is  coming  their  way.  There 
is  an  active  requisition  for  building  papers  of  all  kinds 
and  all  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  such  as  tar  paper,  fibres,  etc.  Shingles  have 
gone  so  high  in  price  that  other  roofing  material  is  in 
abnormal  demand.  With  the  approach  of  fall,  busi- 
ness is  getting  better  all  the  while  in  all  sections  of 
paper  and  pulp  making,  and  before  many  weeks  elapse, 
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llicrc  w  ill  lie  sonic  iiidiist  rics  who  w  ill  iiinlcrtiikc  tlic 
work  oi'  extension. 

Wrappings  are  iiiovin};  in  good  volume  and  the  de 
Miaiid  for  kraft  is  keen,  with  prices  likely  to  go  up  in 
the  near  future.  Specialty  mills  have  all  that  they 
can  attend  to  and  the  prospect  of  activity  in  all  print- 
ing establishments  is  exceptionally  bright.  The  rag 
;ind  paper  stock  market  continues  to  reflect  a  lively 
state  of  affairs  and  there  is  a  decided  shortage  in 
cuttings  and  clippings,  while  all  the  local  sources  of 
supply  are  being  scoured.  Prices  on  every  item  show 
a  tendency  to  rise.  There  has  been  only  one  price 
reduction  in  paper  in  Toronto  in  a  long  time,  and  that 
is  on  sulpliite  bond,  which  has  been  cut  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound  in  order  to  meet  certain  com- 
petition. 

At  the  annual  Press  Day  iield  this  Aveek  at  the  Can- 
adian National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  publishers  from  various  parts  of  the 
province  foregathered  and  all  reported  business  as 
good  and  the  outlook  for  the  fall  in  their  respective 
communities  as  favorable.  This  augurs  well  for  the 
])aper  trade  because  the  country  publisher  is  a  good 
l)arometer  of  local  conditions.  He  consumes  a  large 
portion  of  the  product  of  the  paper  mills.  A  number 
complain  of  the  shortage  of  help  in  several  towns  aiul 
the  difficulty  in  securing  printers. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  23. — The  market  for  paper  con- 
tinues in  a  very  strong  position.  Demand  shows  no 
abatement;  if  anything,  it  is  gaining  momentum  as  the 
fall  months  draw  near,  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
become  stronger  as  is  customary  toward  autumn. 
There  has  been  quite  some  apprehension  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  trade  as  to  whether  the  activity  in  the 
market  during  recent  weeks  did  not  constitute  that 
which  usually  arises  along  about  the  end  of  September 
when  consumers  and  jobbers  commence  to  cover  their 
fall  requirements.  Others,  however,  have  contended 
that  the  present  spell  of  buying  has  been  nothing  else 
than  the  usual  period  of  spring  activity,  delayed  this 
year  because  of  abnormal  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  war.  Present  indications  are  that  those  who  en- 
tertained the  latter  view  are  correct  and  that  the 
market  will  pass  out  of  the  prevailing  spell  of  heavy 
buying  right  into  the  fall  activity.  In  this  event,  the 
market  has  several  months  of  continued  buying  ac- 
tivity ahead  of  it. 

The  situation  in  newsprint  paper  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing a  critical  stage  in  the  States.  The  increase  in 
consumption  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  oi 
such  extent  that  mills  are  finding  themselves  unable 
to  fill  all  the  wants  of  publishers,  and  everything 
seems  to  point  to  a  serious  famine  in  paper  of  this 
kind  before  many  more  weeks  have  passed.  Ordinarily 
manufacturers  pile  up  a  surplus  during  the  summer 
which  tides  them  over  the  heavy  consumption  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  but  this  year  such  demands  have  been 
made  upon  them  by  consumers  that  practically  no  sur- 
plus exists.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of 
newsprint  on  this  side  of  the  border  has  increased 
at  the  most  this  year  six  per  cent,  whereas  consumption 
has  been  fully  25  per  cent  larger,  which  figures  alone 
are  sufficient  to  tell  the  story.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Government  regulations,  there  is  no  telling  Avhere 
prices  might  have  advanced  to  Avithin  the  past  several 
months,  and  now  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  Avhen 
federal  restrictions  are  to  be  removed,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are   showing    considerable   nervousness  over 


w  liMt  may  hajipen,  although  the  .situation  has  reacheil 
the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  pric 
to  them  as  it  is  in  acquiring  sufficient  paper  to  carr\ 
the  record-breaking  volume  of  advertising  they  ar. 
being  favored  with. 

The  fine  paper  market  is  po.s.sessed  of  a  very  firm 
undertone,  and  manufacturers  are  finding  a  rearly 
outlet  for  virtually  all  of  the  product  they  have  to 
dispo.se  of.  Mills  are  running  at  capacity  and  yet 
available  supplies  do  not  appear  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  One  reason  for  the  large  consumption  of 
bond  and  ledger  papers  at  present  is  that  businesv 
houses  of  all  varieties  are  conducting  vast  circulari/ 
ing  campaigns  in  an  effort  to  establish  themselve- 
m  new  markets  and  to  secure  their  .share  of  the  in- 
ereased  business  resulting  from  the  war. 

Wrapping  papers  also  are  firm  in  price  and  ar? 
moving  in  steadily  increasing  quantities.  ConsumerN 
and  jobbers  are  endeavoring  to  get  an  earlv  start  in 
covering  their  needs  for  the  holiday  season,  and  are 
placing  orders  with  apparent  random  wherever  they 
can  get  them  accepted.  Tissues  are  firm  and  in  good 
demand.  P>ag  papers  are  sought  in  increasing  volume 
and  glassine  papers  are  finding  a  ready  market. 

Renewed  vigor  characterizes  the  board  market.  Mills, 
practically  without  an  exception,  are  booked  far  ahead 
and  are  running  their  machines  at  full  capacity  trying 
to  make  some  headway  in  catching  up  with  orders. 
Box-makers  are  buying  actively  apparently  in  the  fear 
that  if  they  do  not  cover  holiday  requirements  now 
they  will  be  unsuccessful  in  getting  all  the  board  need- 
ed, and  are  freely  meeting  the  prices  quoted. 

Ground  wood. — Demand  for  mechanically  ground 
wood  shows  no  abatement  and  the  market  rules  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Newsprint  mills  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  available  supplies  and  are  quickly 
absorbing  such  lots  as  are  offered  in  the  open  market 
without  stopping  to  squabble  over  prices,  with  the  re- 
sult that  producers  are  receiving  top  market  prices  in 
almost  every  selling  transaction.  About  $30  per  ton 
at  the  grinding  plant  is  the  figure  generally  asked 
and  paid  for  ground  wood  of  prime  quality,  anl  re- 
ports are  heard  of  some  sales  at  beyond  this  level. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Although  paper  manufacturers  have 
not  been  quite  as  keen  buyers  this  week,  demand  has 
been  of  broad  enough  proportions  to  absorb  all  the 
supply  offered,  and  prices  have  ruled  strong,  with  ad- 
vancement recorded  in  one  or  two  instances.  Kraft 
pulp,  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  make,  has  been 
especially  firm,  this  being  due  to  the  demand  emanat- 
ing from  board  mills  more  than  to  any  other  cause. 
IK-mand  for  kraft  pulp,  in  fact,  has  assumed  propor- 
tions which  manufacturers  and  dealers  did  not  enter- 
tain even  the  fondest  hopes  for  a  few  months  ago. 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surplus  stock  existin;.' 
at  that  time  has  been  removed  from  the  market,  witii 
consumers  still  purchasing  in  a  manner  that  seeuis 
likely  to  create  a  scarcity  before  long.  Domestic  kraft 
of  standard  quality  is  selling  freely  at  $90  per  ton  at 
the  pulp  mill,  or  at  the  same  price  quoted  on  Scan- 
dinavian kraft,  which  in  itself  is  indicative  of  the 
strong  demand  in  this  country.  Newsprint  sulphite  is 
another  sti'ong  item,  and  is  easily  fetching  .$70  to  ^l-") 
at  the  pulp  mill.  P^asy  bleaching  sulphite  is  moving  in 
good  volume  at  $95  to  $100,  while  domestic  bleached  or 
No.  1  grade  is  almost  unobtainable  under  $120  a  ton, 
with  sales  reported  in  some  cases  at  $1.25. 

Rags. — The  rag  market  has  quieted  down  to  a  further 
degree  this  week,  but  there  has  been  little  alteration 
in  values  chiefly  because  dealers  and  packers  are  hold- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42ndl     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Buy  Pulp  and  Paper  for  Export 
Quotations  Solicited. 
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'i\\<X  stocks  at  firm  i)fi('c.s.  Evidently  a  isoud  inany 
pnper  mills  have  covered  their  requirements  for  at 
least  a  short  time  through  recent  purchases,  and  the 
retirement  of  tliese  i)uyers  has  taken  away  much  of  the 
snap  to  the  demand  that  was  such  a  feature  up  to 
several  weeks  ag:o.  Packers  declare,  however,  that  it 
costs  them  just  as  much  as  heretofore  to  replace  the 
rajrs  they  sell  and  they  therefore  are  refusin<;  to  do 
l)usiness  unless  securinjj  the  prices  M'anted.  New  cut- 
tiiifis  of  all  kinds  are  very  firmly  held  and  buyers 
seekiufi'  l)ar<>-ain  lots  are  having  scant  success.  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttinprs  are  selling  at  around  15.50  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  an  occasional  transfer 
of  a  particularly  fine  grade  of  these  rags  by  a  dealer 
to  a  mill  at  16  cents.  Old  whites  are  nuotai)ly  steadv 
at  a  basis  of  about  7.50  cents  New  York,  while  re- 
packed thirds  and  blues  are  moving  in  a  fairly  con 
sistent  manner  at  prices  ranging  from  4.25  to  4.50 
cents  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  Roofing  rasrs  are  firm  and 
moving  well  notwithstanding  continued  heavy  arrivals 
from  abroad,  the  present  basis  of  prices  beinc'  between 
2. SO  and  8  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing. 

Paper  Stock, — Prices  on  old  paper  have  advanced 
this  week  in  startling  fashion.  Following  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  among  sorters  and  collectors  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  last  week,  box  board  manu 
facturers  came  into  the  market  and  began  buying  in 
a  reckless  manner,  their  one  object  apparently  beinit 
to  get  stock  irrespective  of  its  cost.  The  logical  re- 
sult was  that  values  have  gone  .skyward,  prices 
throughout  tlie  list  having  scored  net  advances  aver- 
aging $5  per  ton.  No.  1  mixed  paper  and  folded  news, 
'the  two  grades  mainly  used  by  board  mills,  have  led 
the  deniand,  and  sales  of  the  former  at  90  to  95  cents 
per  100  pounds  New  York,  representing  a  rise  of  $5 


to  $6  a  ton,  have  been  recorded,  while  folded  new> 
papers  have  jumped  in  price  from  70  to  75  cents  tf) 
above  $1  per  100  pounds,  sales  having  been  made  at 
$1.0.)  at  the  point  of  shipment.  Savings  and  ledi.'fr 
stock,  while  not  encountering  the  demand  prevaiiinu' 
for  low  grades,  have  been  greatly  enhanced  in  value, 
and  mills  appear  to  be  flocking  into  the  market  to 
buy  before  prices  take  another  jump,  p'ive  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  is  about  the  lowest  dealers  will 
entertain  orders  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  whil-' 
4.50  cents  is  the  minimum  price  considered  on  soft 
white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality.  Books  and  magazines 
have  sold  at  2.65  to  2.75  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  an 
advance  of  more  than  $5  per  ton;  kraft  paper  is  easily 
commanding  3.25  cents,  ledgers  and  writings  2.75  cents 
and  No.  1  manilas  1.30  to  1.40  cents. 

Rope  and  Bagging. — Demand  for  old  rope  and  bag- 
ging has  undergone  little  change  of  importance  this 
week  and  prices  remain  at  about  the  same  levels.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  in  a  reserved  manner,  yet  on  the 
whole  are  absorbing  fairly  large  tonnages,  at  any  rate 
sufficient  to  sustain  values.  No.  1  manila  rope  is  sell- 
ing at  5.75  to  6  cents  per  pound  at  the  shipping  point 
and  ex-dock,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  unusually 
bare  of  large  accumulations,  Avhich  condition  is  crea- 
tive of  a  firm  tone  to  prices.  Scrap  begging  is  mov- 
ing in  restricted  volume  at  a  price  basis  of  3  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  with  roofing 
bagging  commanding  2. .50  to  2.60  ceiits.  Gunny  is 
firmly  held  at  between  3.50  and  3.75  cents  at  the  point 
of  shipment. 


Safety  note:  A  stitch  in  time  (and  the  right  place 
saves  the  rent. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


CRAGE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 

BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 

NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 

GT.AP^INE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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CANADIAN  KRAFT  LIMITED 

THREE  RIVERS,             :            :  CANADA. 

Dealers  in 

WAYAGAMACK  Sulphate  Pulp  and  Kraft  Paper,  Glazed 

and  Unglazed. 

Agencies 

CANADA — Pulp  and  Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  MacKinnon  Bid.,  Toronto. 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND  &  FRANCE— Paper:  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co.,  Craven  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W  C.  ?. 
UNITED  STATES— Pulp:  The  Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co.,  21  E  40th  St.  New  York. 

Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

\^^ooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

E.  A,  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Paper  Mill  Representative 

V<  g'etable  Farcliment  Farchmentine 
M.P  and  S.C.  Boot  Pergramyne 
Wax  Papers                        No.  1  and  No.  2  Jute 
Bond  Pai>ers                       No.  1,  2  and  3  Hope 
manifolds  Offsets 

EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED. 
Selling  Jobba-s  and  Converters  Exclusively 

WANTED 

Miscellaneous   Iron   and  Steel  Scrap. 

J.  WISELBERG 

282  St.  Paul  Street  West,        -        -        -  Montreal 

Main  4352 

Yards  on  C.  P.  R.  at  Outremont,  Quebec. 

NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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REES  RoTURBo  PUMPS 

are  used  the  world  ovt'r  in  PULP  and  PAPER  MILLS,  Waterworks,  Mines,  Power 
Stations,  Irrigation  Works,  Salt,  Chemical  and  General  Industrial  Plants  where'  high 
efficiency  and  reliability  are  demanded. 

REES  PUMPS  ARE 
SELF-REGULATING 

which  means  a  high  and  sustained  efficiency  over  a  wide  range  of  duties,  providing  a 
noticeable  saving  in  power  costs  and  insuring  your  prime  mover  against  damage  by 
overloading. 


Our  Engineering  Dept.  is  at  your  service  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible  with  your 
pum])ing  problems.  We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  our  catalogue,  photographs  and  esti- 
mates on  your  requirements. 


THE  GOLDIE  &  McCULLOCH  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:  GALT,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


TORONTO  OFFICE:  WESTERN  BRANCH  : 

Suite  II0I-2,  248  McDermolt  Ave.. 

Bank  of  Hamilton  BId'g.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


QUEBEC  AGENTS:  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AGENTS: 

Ross  &  Greig.  Robt.  Hamilton  &  Co., 

400  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Que.  VaocouTcr    B.  C. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  In 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Elstablished  18S6 
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Interlake  Tissue  Mills 

Limited 


MANUFACTUHERS  OF  A  FULL  LINE 

OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  M.  G.  TIS- 
SUES, BROWN  AND  COLORED  LIGHT 
WEIGHT  M.  G.  KRAFT,  WHITE  AND 
COLORED  DRUG  WRAP,  ALL  GRADES 
OF  FRUIT  WRAPS,  DRY  PR007  PA'»EP 
A  FULL  LINE  OF  TOILET  PAPER, 
PAPER  TOWELS,  PAPER  NAPKINS, 
DECORATIVE  CREPE  ROLLS,  LUKOH 
AND  OUTING  SETS. 

Head  Office,  331  Telephone  Bldg. 
Toronto  Mills  at  Merritton 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 

Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 


J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD  MILLS, 

ROCHDALE,      -       -  ENGLAND 


Telegraphic  Address:  — 


TINFOIL,     ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


SPECIALTIES:— 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTiNG    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN    PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS,  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

—  FOR  — 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
.  Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  in 
use  in  Canadi.^.n  and 
American  mills 


P.  P. 


Peterboro.  Ont.,  Canada 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 


CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Chippers  Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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FARREL    FOUNDRY   &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH    PATENT  \  T    TTlVPlPrU  Q       ROLL  GRINDING 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTS   \^xV.l_i  11/ 1^  J-J -11^1x3  MACHINE 


IMPROVED 

WARREN 

PATENT 

DOUBLE  DRUM 

WINDER 

With  Slitter  Attachment 


BU/LT  BY 


TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 

TICONDEROGA,  -         N.Y.  U.S.A. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ManuracLunng  Induatn 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-;30,  Board  of     rade  Building,  Montreal, 
'Phone  Main  2662. 

K  W.  Thompson,  W^estern  Manager. 

Toronto  Office.  1402-3  CP.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 

507  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 


Official  Jiurnal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEV^ELL  STEPHENSCN,  M.S..  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  el 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 
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Claflin 
Continuous  Beater 

One-quarter  the  floor  space 

One  third  the  cost 

Claflin  Continuous  Beater  for  Beating  and 
brushing  out  repair  stock. 

For  refining  ground  wood  sulphate  and 
sulphite  tailings  this  machine  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Three  Claflin  Continuous  Beaters  will 
handle  as  much  stock  as  six  tub  beaters, 
will  cost  one-third  as  much  and  will  occupy 
only  one  quarter  the  floor  space. 

Let  us  quote. 

Everything  Mechanical  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.^  Limited 

**Canada* s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods** 

Halifax  St.  John  Montreal         Toronto  Windsor         Saskatoon  Vancouver 

Quebec  Ottawa  .Hamilton  Winnipeg-  Calgary  Victoria 
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EDITORIAL 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

To  state  which  is  the  most  important  class  of  indus- 
try is  about  as  easy  as  to  say  who  won  the  war.  The 
eases  are  quite  comparable.  We  may  truly  say  that 
each  class  of  fundamental  industries  is  most  important, 
because  without  it,  the  others  would  be  seriously  crip- 
pled, if  not  put  entirely  out  of  business.  Thus  we  can- 
not live  without  farming,  ranching  and  dairying,  but 
these  can  not  be  carried  on  without  machinery  nor  mar- 
ket their  products  without  means  of  transportation  and 
business  organizations. 

The  importance  of  some  industries,  like  farming,  tex- 
tile manufacture  and  wood-working  is  obvious.  Others, 
like  many  of  the  chemical  industries  are  more  like  an 
unobtrusive,  powerful  force,,  that  is  felt  rather  than 
seen.  Of  course  we  are  aware  of  some  plants  that  are 
smelled  so  need  not  be  seen. 

Events  of  recent  years  have  shown  tlie  world  that 
industrial  chemistry  is  the  keystone  of  nearly  the  whole 
industrial  structure.  This  fact  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  lamentations  that  arose  when  a  comparatively  few 
chemical  products  which  had  been  habitually  imported 
from  Germany  were  shut  out  by  the  war.  Among  them 
were  fertilizers,  glassware,  medicines  and  colors.  To 
make  good  the  lack,  an  immense  industry  had  to  be 
built  up — almost  out  of  thin  air.  England  and  France, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  all  were  affected.  Enor- 
mous plants  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  fertil- 
izers, dyestuffs,  metallurgical  products  and  a  host  of 
other  things  were  quickly  developed.  And  with  the 
growth  of  these  industries  there  was  necessarily  a  cor- 
responding development  of  processes  and  equipment. 

An  interesting  index  of  the  growth  of  the  chemical 
and  allied  industries  has  been  the  size  of  the  National 
Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  from  year  to  year. 
The  first  four  were  held  in  New  York,  where  more  and 
more  space  had  to  be  acquired  till  last  year  it  occu- 
pied four  floors  of  the  spacious  Grand  Central  Palace. 
This  year  the  management  have  decided  to  hold  the 
affair  in  Chicago,  making  use  of  the  huge  Coliseum  and 
the  Armoury.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  an  even  big- 
ger success  is  scored  than  in  past  years.  Chicago  as  a 
manufacturing  centre  is  bvxt  little  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  not  been  there.  Moreover,  it  is  central  to 
many  industries  that  would  be  a  long  way  from  home 
on  Broadway — -or  Lexington  Ave. 

The  time  of  the  exposition  has  been  well  chosen,  as 
iormer  years  have  proved.  The  week  of  Sept.  22nd 
seems  convenient  for  everybody.  And  everybody  goes. 
The  attendance  in  New  York  was  numbered  by  thous- 
ands each  day.    An  examination  of  the  booths  is  a 
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liberal  education.  Many  processes  are  seen  in  opera- 
tion and  wonderful  apparatus  is  explained  and  inter- 
esting products  may  be  examined.  The  value  of  such 
examination  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  principle  first 
applied  to  metallurgical  work  is  now  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  a  pulp  mill.  Once  an  alert  technical  man  or 
superintendent  sees  a  machine  working  or  can  examine 
it  with  explanations  from  an  engineer,  he  can  tell  im- 
mediately whether  it  will  fit  somewhere  in  his  plant. 
It  is  by  borrowing  ideas  that  progress  is  made. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  exposition  is 
the  number  of  technical  and  engineering  societies  which 
hold  meetings  during  that  week.  The  one  that  par- 
ticularly concerns  us  is  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  whose  meeting  is  called 
for  September  24,  25,  26  and  27  (Wednesday  to  Satur- 
day). A  full  announcement  appears  on  another  page. 
A  pleasant  part  of  the  program  is  the  trip  to  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  Several  op- 
portunities are  afforded  for  visiting  the  exhibits.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  large  number  will  attend  from  Canada, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  with  the  other  jour- 
nals published  by  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Press, 
will  be  at  home  to  all  visitors  in  Booth  138.  Canadians 
are  especially  invited  to  make  it  a  rendezvous. 


THE  JUDGMENT. 

The  long  awaited  day  arrived  last  week.  After  long 
and  serious  consideration  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal 
expressed  the  opinion  that  for  the  five  months,  July, 
August,  September,  October  and  November,  1918,  the 
basic  price  for  newsprint  paper  in  Canada  should  have 
been  $66  per  ton.  As  B.  K.  Sandwell  intimated  might 
be  the  ease  when  he  addressed  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  the  manufacturers  do  not  get  what  they  re- 
ceived. This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  those  months — 
months  in  which  Canadian  mills  operate  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  As  the  Controller  had  set  a 
price  of  $69  per  ton,  publishers  who  bought  Canadian 
paper  during  that  time  are  entitled  to  a  refund  on 
credit  of  $3  for  each  ton  received. 

Paper  manufacturers  are  naturally  disappointed,  but 
have  played  the  game  too  well  to  kick  at  the  umpire's 
decision.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  they  have  lost  the 
game,  since  it  now  stands  like  a  tug-of-war  with  the 
worker  on  the  manufacturers'  side  of  the  line,  as  shown 
on  another  page. 

Subsequent  to  the  period  considered  by  the  judges  the 
costs  of  production  have  been   unquestionably  higher 
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than  for  the  months  covered.  It  will  be  very  surpris- 
ing indeed  if  the  Tribunal  does  not  let  the  $69  price 
stand,  if  it  is  not  raised. 

The  most  interesting  information  would  be  an  opinion 
from  the  tribunal  on  the  $50  price  originally  saddled  on 
the  manufacturers  and  the  $52.10  price  subsequently 
forced  by  the  Controller.  Let  us  hope  there  will  be 
no  future  occasion  for  trouble  of  this  ])eriod  between 
paper  maker  and  publisher. 


CHARACTER  COUNTS  MOST. 

A  recent  canvass  of  6,000  engineers  in  various  fields 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  essentials  for  suc- 
cess in  the  engineering  professions  brought  the  follow- 
ing results.  On  the  basis  of  100  points  the  average 
opinion  of  the  engineering  men  is  that  character  counts 
24,  judgment  19.5,  efficiency  16.5,  understanding  of 
men  15,  knowledge  of  fundamentals  15,  technique  10. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  a  man  as  an  engineer  is 
75  per  cent  due  to  human  qualities  and  only  25  per  cent 
to  acquired  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  us  not  exactly  correct  to  say  that  one  of 
these  qualities  is  more  effectively  important  than  an- 
other any  more  than  to  say  the  boiler  plate,  the  tubes 
or  the  rivets  should  be  considered  the  most  important 
part  of  a  boiler. 

This  is  but  another  instance  of  the  composite  nature 
of  success.  We  all  know  men  who  rank  higli  in  the 
"human"  qualities  mentioned,  but  still  remain  in  re- 
latively small  positions  because  they  lack  the  means  or 
power  of  giving  expression  and  effect  to  their  natural 
ability.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who  have 
had  every  advantage  of  education  and  training  in  tech- 
nique who  are  well  characterized  as  "sticks."  They 
are  hard,  stiff,  unbending,  and  while  they  may  be 
straight  they  fail  to  fit  in  with  men  as  men.  The  two 
classes  of  qualities  must  go  together  and  we  believe  that 
every  item  in  the  list  is  susceptible  of  being  trained, 
partly  by  teachers  and  books,  but  more  effectively  by 
self-discipline  and  mixing  with  men. 

The  fundamental  education  for  the  successful  en- 
gineer, then,  is  the  general  training  that  develops  char- 
acter, co-operation  with  one's  fellows,  appreciation  of 
civil  obligations  and  social  responsibilities.  On  such  a 
foundation  is  built  a  truly  efficient  technical  educa- 
tion, whether  in  high  school,  evening  school  or  engineer- 
ing college.  Without  such  a  foundation  in  character  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  lop-sided  structure  in  many  cases. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  more  carefully  planned  curricu- 
lum than  most  of  our  schools  can  now  boast  of.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  these  "human"  qualities. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  w-ay  of  character  to 
build  on,  of  course,  but  it  is  easier  to  introduce  the 
seeds  of  right  conduct  in  school  days  than  to  wait  till 
the  ground  is  full  of  weeds.  It  is  harder  to  accomplish 
at  the  time  when  so-called  technical  education  is  usually 
undertaken. 


Technical  education  and  manual  training  are  highly 
important  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  effective  citi- 
zen, but  let  us  not  forget  or  neglect  the  more  important 
training  of  the  mind  and  character  that  makes  for  the 
perfection  of  the  conscientious  citizen,  whether  man  or 
w'oman,  workman  or  employer,  banker  or  clerk,  rail- 
road man  or  member  of  Parliament. 


WHERE  IS  WALTER  CLIFFORD? 
Any  information  regarding  the  address  of  Mr.  Walter 
Clifford  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  a  reader  of  this 
magazine.  Our  correspondent  says  he  was  recently  em- 
ployed at  Gargie,  U.S.A.,  which  may  mean  Garfield, 
N.J. 


COBWEBS. 

It  is  understood  that  Wayagamack  is  intending  to  in- 
stall a  second  set  of  machines.  If  this  is  a  result  of  the 
rosy  report  of  opportunities  in  England  recently 
brought  back  by  Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  concern  which  re- 
presents the  big  kraft  mill  over  there,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  see  similar  action  by  other  progressive^ 
concerns. 


Canadians  can  truly  .sympathize  with  the  French  in 
their  trouble  with  the  forest  fires  that  are  raging  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toulon. 


The  Government  is  to  be  congratulated  for  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Health  and  education  are  matters  that  have  not  received 
at  Ottawa  the  attention  they  deserve.  An  effective 
ministry  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  country. 


There  is  nothing  especially  consoling  to  shippers  in 
the  announcement  that  British  control  of  ocean  rates 
has  been  relaxed.  While  it  is  only  fair  that  British 
owners  have  the  opportunity  as  neutral  carriers,  who 
have  enjoyed  as  much  as  55s  per  ton  while  English- 
men were  limited  to  47s  6d,  the  difference  may  have  a 
weighty  effect  on  the  ability  of  some  industry  to  ex- 
port goods  at  a  profit. 


"The  Malay  peninsula  is  now  supplying  more  thau 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  tin."   What  becomes  of  it  all? 


A  friend  (?)  has  picked  on  us  for  using  the  heading 
in  a  recent  number,  "Bahr  Brothers  Began  as  Boys." 
We  are  informed  that  this  expression  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 


Isn't  it  surprising  what  a  wide  interest  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  taken  by  the  Canadian  press? 
Hardly  an  issue  is  printed  without  some  reference  to 
a  particular  mill  or  the  industry  in  general.  Too  bad  th? 
management  is  not  always  as  cordial  as  the  editor. 


September  4,  1919 
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Notes  on  the  Cooking  and  Washing  of  Rags 

By  E.  Arnould. 

(Translated  from  Le  Papier,  22,  May,  1919),  for  the 
«  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  by  A.  Papineau-Coutui'e. 


In  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  semi-fine  papers 
the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  rags  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  treatment  should  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  the  rags  and  those  desired 
in  the  pulp,  and  should  not  be  uniform  for  all  kinds 
of  rags,  as  is  too  often  the  ease.  The  proper  sorting 
and  cooking  of  the  rags  reveals  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  paper  manufacturer. 

The  purpose  of  the  treatment  of  the  rags  is  to  free 
them  of  all  impurities,  which  consist  of  dyes,  incrust- 
ing  matter  from  the  plants,  fatty,  albuminoid  and 
pectose  matters,  gums,  starches,  and  dirt.  By  means 
of  a  properly  conducted  treatment,  pulps  are  obtain- 
ed which  have  retained  the  original  strength  of  the 
fiber,  or  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  very  pure  and 
have  the  desired  softness.  In  all  cases  an  efficient 
cooking  greatly  facilitates  proper  shredding,  washing, 
bleaching  and  refining,  so  as  to  give  a  strong,  smooth, 
unshrivelled  paper. 

However,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  papers  enables  me  to  say  that  some  rags  do 
not  have  to  be  treated ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  stock  obtained  from  them  is  not  very  pure, 
nor  can  it  be  bleached,  coloured,  or  sized  well.  They 
are : — white  linen  or  cotton  rags  which  have  been 
subjected  to  repeated  launderings  or  bleachings  with 
Javel  water  or  in  which  there  has  been  a  certain  con- 
sumption of  the  fiber  due  to  constant  exposure  to 
air  and  light;  rags  having  a  decided  colour,  such  as 
black,  blue,  red,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  for  colour- 
ed papers;  new  white  starched  cotton  clippings  which 
are  used  for  parchment  paper  for  deeds,  bank-notes, 
etc.,  and  which  are  nearly  always  resized  with  gelatine. 

The  stocks  from  these  untreated  rags  hinder  the 
proper  sizing  Avith  rosin,  because  the  fibers  are  not 
bare  but  are  covered  with  various  impurities  which 
prevent  them  from  having  the  required  affinity  for 
the  size,  Avhich  consequently  does  not  adhere  and  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  cells  and  staj'  there  after  the 
usual  chemical  precipitation. 

Hard  flax  and  hemp  rags,  bleached  or  unbleached 
thread-waste,  flax  or  hemp  tow,  cordage,  and  twine, 
must  be  subjected  to  a  treatment  suited  to  their  hard- 
ness, the  nature  of  the  incrusting  matter  to  be  elimin- 
ated, their  cleanliness,  and  the  kind  of  paper  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used. 

_  It  is  a  great  mistake,  which  is  but  .too  often  made,  to 
give  a  mild  treatment  in  order  to  obtain  a  stronger  or 
more  resistant  pulp.  Properly  cooked  rags  are  more 
easily  washed  and  require  less  power  in  shredding: 
the  fibers  are  more  easily  loosened  and  separated ; 
they  are  more  easily  and  economically  bleached ;  the 
refhiing  is  easier;  and  the  fibers  are  longer  and  their 
physical  structure  less  impaired.  Tt  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  that  paper  made  from  rags  having 
been  subjected  to  an  energetic  treatment  is  stronger 
than  if  the  rags  have  only  had  a  mild  treatment,  but 
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it is  true  nevertheless.  Our  conviction  is  based  on 
30  years'  experience  during  12  of  which  we  used  all 
the  hardest  kinds  of  rags,  including  flax  and  hemp 
tow.  No  competent  authority  can  deny  that  pulps 
prepared  from  hard,  improperly  cooked  rags  are 
hard  to  bleach,  do  not  refine  .properly  when  mixed 
with  other  stock,  do  not  pass  through  the  screens, 
cause  improper  felting  of  the  stock  of  the  machine, 
and  greatly  decrease  the  transverse  strength  of  the 
paper. 

Having  decided  on  the  proper  method  of  cooking, 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  three  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  : — - 

1.  — The  amount  of  alkali  per  100  kilos  of  rags. 

2.  — The  increase  in  temperature  in  the  digester. 

3.  — The  time  of  cooking. 

Every  manufacturer  .should  determine  beforehand 
the  relative  importance  of  these  factors,  taking  into 
consideration  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  mill,  and 
the  greater  or  less  ease  of  obtaining  supplies;  coal, 
lime,  soda  ash,  caustic,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  treatment  with  lime  alone  under  a  press- 
use  of  4  to  41/2  kilos  *  (53  to  60  lbs.)  decolorizes  the 
rags,  frees  them,  from  incrusting  matter,  destroys 
traces  of  wool,  and  softens  the  stalks. 

Soda  ash  removes  the  grease,  and  also  the  incrust- 
ing matter  by  dissolving  albuminoid  and  pectose  mat- 
ter, gums,  etc. 

The  action  of  caustic  soda  is  the  most  energetic, 
owing  to  the  more  complete  saponification  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  removed  from  the  rags.  But  it  should 
be  used  only  when  other  means  would  not  give  the 
desired  results,  as  it  acts  on  the  fibers,  is  hard  on  the 
digesters,  and  often  causes  dangerous  burns  to  the 
workmen. 

No  matter  what  alkali  is  used,  it  should  have  a  high 
test. 

The  selection  of  lime  must  be  carefully  made,  as  it 
should  have  a  high  percentage  of  available  CaO  and 
be  i-elatively  white.  Where  supplies  must  be  laid  in 
for  some  time  ahead,  certain  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served. When  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  be- 
comes air-slaked  and  crumbles,  the  available  CaQC 
falls  off,  and  there  is  considerable  loss.  It  may  l3e:r 
kept  in  barrels  for  several  weeks  if  stored  in  a  dark, 
dry  place.  If  such  a  place  is  not  available,  it  is  advis- 
able to  slake  it  in  brick  or  concrete  tanks  and  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  air  by  a  sufficiently  deep  layer  of 
Avater. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  liquor,  though  they  largely 
influence  the  cleanliness  of  the  stock. 

When  the  cooking  is  finished  in  the  rotary  digester, 
the  pressure  must  be  alloAved  to  fall,  the  liquor  drawn 
off.  and  the  stock  Avashed.  The  steam  is  usually  turn- 
ed off  about  three  hours  before  the  end  of  the  cook, 
so  that  at  the  end  it  is  generally  under  about  1.5  kilos 
(20  lbs.)  pressure.  This  steam  must  uoav  be  removed 
and  the  stock  freed  from  the  boiling  alkaline  liquor, 
Avhieh  holds  in  solution  much  insoluble  matter  which 
should  be  separated  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
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to  prevent  its  precipitation  on  the  rags.  In  many 
mills,  after  the  steam  has  been  relieved,  the  cover  is 
removed  and  the  contents  of  the  digester,  both  liquor 
and  stock,  dumped  on  perforated  plates.  Part  of  the 
liquor  drains  throufjh  the  plates  and  the  remainder 
stays  in  the  stock.  The  sudden  cooling  reprecipitates 
on  the  rags  the  impurities  which  were  dissolved  in 
hot  liquor,  thereby  defeating  the  object  of  the  treat- 
ment. Washing  iii  clean  cold  water  does  not  dissolve 
out  these  repreeipitated  impurities,  and  the  harm  is 
done. 

The  stages  of  the  process  should  be  quite  distinct 
and  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  — Charging  the  digester; 

2.  — Introducing  the  liquor; 

3.  — Adjusting  the  water  level  in  the  digester; 

4.  — Putting  under  pressure  ; 

5.  — Time  of  cooking; 

6.  — Turning  off  the  steam; 

7.  — Allowing  the  steam  pressure  to  drop; 

8.  — Relieving  the  steam  ; 

9.  — Removal  of  the  hot  liquor  by  progressive  dilu- 
tion ; 

10.  — "Washing  the  cooked  rags; 

11.  - — Dumping  the  stock. 

The  most  rational  method  of  washing  would  be  by 
means  of  hot  water,  in  the  digester;  but  this  would 
be  too  expensive.  The  following  method  is  quite 
practical  and  gives  good  results : — 

The  digester  should  be  provided  with  a  large  cast 
iron  cock,  about  150-180  mm.  in  cross-section,  placed 
opposite  the  charging-hole  so  as  to  counter-balance 
the  weight  of  the  cover.  At  the  end  of  the  cook  the 
digester  is  stopped  with  the  tap  uppermost,  and  the 
remaining  steam  is  relieved.  The  digester  is  then 
about  two-thirds  full  of  boiling  liquor.  It  is  then 
started  up  again,  with  the  tap  still  open,  and  cold  water 
is  introduced  through  the  trunnion.  The  liquor  es- 
capes each  time  the  tap  is  below  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  the  digester,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  slowly  diluted 
by  the  cold  water.  In  20  to  25  minutes  the  liquor  is 
all  discharged,  and  washing  is  continued  with  fresh 
water  until  it  comes  out  perfectly  clear.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  stock  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  digester 
ensures  a  very  thorough  washing.  The  cover  is  then 
removed  and  the  stock  dumped. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  fit  the  digester  with  the 
large  tap  above-mentioned,  the  usual  cover-plate  may 
be  replaced  by  one  suitably  perforated. 


CONDITION  OF  FRENCH  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Opinions  varies  as  to  the  state  of  the  French  paper 
industry  at  present  and  its  immediate  prospects. 
"The  paper  industry  in  France  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  most  other  industries,"  said  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam T.  Harrison,  Jr,  vice-president  of  the  William  T. 
Harrison  Paper  Company,  St.  Louis,  returned  recently 
to  St.  Louis  after  ten  months'  service  in  France. 

"Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  world  cataclysm 
which  paralyzed  the  French  paper  industry  in  par- 
ticular," writes  a  correspondent  of  Le  Papier.  "A  few 
mills  have  centineud  to  make,  although  in  an  inter- 
rupted fashion,  a  fair  imitation  of  their  usual  grades 
of  paper. 

"The  reasons  at  work  in  causing  this  defective 
progress  are:  The  lack  and  hands  and  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  of  all  kinds:  the  failure,  no  less  vital,  of 
secondary  materials,  loading,  sizing,  bleaching,  as 
well  as  dyestuffs  and  fuel." 


HODGE  ON  KRAFT  MARKET  IN  ENGLAND. 

W.  S.  Hodge,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  London  of- 
fice of  the  Hodge,  Sheriff  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  in 
discussing  pulp  and  paper  opportunities  in  Britain, 
makes  known  the  intentions  of  his  company.  Everj'- 
thing  is  being  done  to  develop  the  market  in  England 
for  Canadian  kraft  as  turned  out  by  the  Wayagamack 
company,  for  which  his  firm  is  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Hodge  believes  that  the  opportunities  for  Can- 
adian business  in  Great  Britain  are  going  to  be  con- 
siderable, seeing  that  the  regulations  are  now  so  favor- 
able. And  he  does  not  see  why  they  should  be  less 
favorable  in  the  future.  He  believes  that  the  existin? 
concessions  will  probably  develop  into  some  differential 
tariff  basis,  cutting  out  the  licenses  and  allowing  a 
tariff  to  take  their  place. 

"That  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do."  he  remark- 
ed. "The  whole  necessity  is  to  provide  work  for  th" 
British  workingman.  This  is  going  to  be  a  high-priced 
country. 

"There  will  not  be  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  between  Scandinavian  and  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper.  Our  only  handicap  then  will  be  the  geo- 
graphical position,  and  T  should  imagine  they  will 
eventually  subsidize  l)oats  using  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

"T  think  importers  in  xVustralia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  American  republics,  who  temporarily 
left  the  British  exporters  because  they  could  get  noth- 
ing through,  will  eventually  drift  back  into  the  old 
channels.  People  in  the  United  States  generally  are 
not  export  efficient.  There  are.  of  course,  a  few  ef- 
ficient exportei's  dealing  with  things  they  are  par- 
ticularly cut  out  to  handle,  such  as  automobiles  and 
typewriters,  but  there  are  a  large  majority  of  United 
States  manufacturers  who  are  indifferent  and  amateur- 
ish in  the  Avay  they  condiict  export  business.  They 
have  such  a  huge  home  market,  and  live  under  such 
high  protection  that  they  only  look  to  export  busines'' 
during  depressed  periods,  and  then  they  generally 
handle  it  indifferently  with  regard  to  packing,  finan 
cial  arrangements  and  so  on." 

The  export  of  paper  to  Australia  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Hodge  as  abnormal.  The  Canadian  mills  can 
only  compete  in  about  three  lines  under  present  con- 
ditions. One  is  newsprint,  another  box  board  and  a 
third  kraft  paper.  The  fault  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  small  mills  tryini;-  to  make  a  larse  number  of  quali- 
ties, which  means  sihrII  nins.  One  company  was  men- 
tioned which  made  25  different  onalities  of  writing  and 
printinsr  paper.  Mr.  Hodge  stated  that  he  used  to  im- 
port Olive  and  Partinston  Paper  into  Canada,  and 
undersell  Canadian  manufacturers  on  their  own  ground. 

"We  are  exclusively  brineing  over  Canadian  kraft 
PRper.  both  glazed  and  M.  G.  qualities,  and  eventuallv 
-('•e  shall  be  brincrinsr  over  some  sulphate  kraft  puln 
T^p  to  the  present  we  have  shipped  all  our  pulp  to  thp 
TTnited  States  market,  becaiise  we  have  been  able  to 
ship  it  wet.  but  we  are  immediately  arraneinsr  to  dry 
our  pulp  so  as  to  be  able  to  approach  the  English  con- 
sumers."   

U.  S.  TO  GET  DYES  FROM  GERMANY. 

Washinston.  Sept.  2.  --Importation  of  a  six  months' 
supply  of  dyes  from  Germany  for  American  mann- 
t^acturers  will  be  allowed  under  a  rnling  announced  to- 
day by  the  War  Trade  Board.  Manufacturers  have 
been  requested  to  file  statements  with  the  board  show- 
ing the  total  quantities  of  dyes  needed  for  the  six 
months,  beginning  October  1st. 
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Pulpwood  Consumption  and  Wood  Pulp  Production  in  1918 


The  following  observations  and  data  are  taken  from 
a  recent  bulletin  published  by  the  Forest  Services  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  in  co-operation  with  the 
j  News  Print  Services  Bureau.  The  bulletin  contains  15 
!  valuable  tables.  Copies  were  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Bureau  in  Montreal  last  month. 

Points  to  be  noted  are:  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sul- 
I      phate  pulp  industry,  in  spite  of  a  general  reduction  in 
j      pulp  output ;  the  marked  increase  in  cost  of  wood ;  10 
per  cent  of  the  mechanical  pulp  was  steamed  and  13 
per  cent  of  the  sulphate  was  bleached;  production  in- 
creased in  only  two  important  producing  states ;  im- 
ports of  pulpwood,  practically  all  from  Canada,  in- 
creased 33  per  cent  in  1918  over  1917 ;  imports  of  news- 
print increased  more  than  10-fold  in  nine  years : 
Introduction. 

Detailed  statistics  on  pulpwood  consumption  and 
wood  pulp  production  in  the  United  States  during  1918 
are  contained  in  this  bulletin.  Directly  comparable 
data  are  given  in  the  bulletins  for  1917  and  1916.  Sta- 
tistics have  been  published  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
1905,  by  the  Forest  Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  period  1906-1911,  and  by 
'  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  connection  with  the  census 
of  manufactures,  for  1914. 

The  co-operation  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  in 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  was  eon- 
j  tinned  in  1918  as  in  former  years. 
'  The  completeness  and  heartiness  of  the  support  of  the 
industry  in  furnishing  reports  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  an  estimate  had  to  be  made  for  but  one  firm  in  the 
entire  country. 

Note. — Acknowledgement  is  made  for  assistance  in 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  and  m  the 
review  of  the  report  to  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  and  Albert  H.  Pierson,  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

Pulpwood  Consumption  and  Wood  Pulp 
Production,  1918. 

The  consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  250  establisliments 
in  1918  was  5,250,794  cords  (a  cord  equals  128  cubic 
feet).  The  total  includes  an  estimated  utilization  of 
218,000  cords  by  one  establishment  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  1918  figures  show  a  decrease  in  consumption  of  4 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  1917,  and  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  per  cent  over  1916. 

"Wood  pulp  prodiietion  aggregated  3.313,861  tons,  a 
decrease  in  production  of  6  per  cent  from  1917  and  4 
per  cent  from  1916.  The  quantity  shown  includes  an 
estimate  of  140,000  tons  for  one  establishment  in  New^ 
Hampshire.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  pulp  manufactur- 
I  ed  in  1918,  41  per  cent  (1,364,504  tons)  was  made  by 
'  the  mechanical  process,  44  per  cent  f  1,456.633  tons)  by 
the  sulphite  process,  11  per  cent  (350,362  tons)  by  the 
soda  process,  and  4  per  cent  (142,362  tons)  by  the  sul- 
phate process.  The  quantity  of  mechanical  pulp  pro- 
flncd  was  11  per  cent  and  that  of  soda  pulp  20  per  cent 
under  that  of  1917.  The  output  of  sulphite  pulp  was 
approximately  1  per  cent  and  that  of  sulphate  pulp 
68  per  cent  more  than  for  the  year  before. 

Operating  conditions  in  the  industry  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  were  largely  of  the  restrictive  char- 
acter of  those  prevailing  in  1917.  Difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  adequate  stocks  of  pulpwood  and 


in  transporting  it,  in  securing  supplies  of  necessary  ma- 
terials, because  of  diversion  or  scarcity  in  the  move- 
ment of  incoming  and  out-going  freight,  and,  particu-t 
larly,  in  the  matter  of  labor.  These  conditions  were  all 
incident  to  the  war  activities  of  the  country.  The  de- 
mand for  pulp  continued  undiminished  during  the  year 
and,  outside  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  consumption, 
further  utilization  of  pulp  took  place  for  strictly  war 
purposes.  Imports  of  wood  pulp  were  approximately 
100,000  tons  less  than  for  either  one  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

Pulpwood  Consumption. 

Statistics  on  the  consumption  of  pulpwood,  by  kinds 
of  wood,  for  four  calendar  years,  1909,  1916,  1917,  and 
1918,  are  presented  in  a  table.  Consumption  was  slight- 
ly less  than  in  1917  as  a  result,  in  part,  of  the  non- 
operation  of  several  mills.  Total  importations  of  spruce 
and  poplar  varied  little  from  the  figures  for  other  years, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  species  util- 
ized remained  practically  unchanged.  The  increased 
use  of  hardw^oods — beech,  birch,  maple,  and  chestnut — 
shown  in  1917  over  1916  was  still  further  added  to  in 
1918. 

In  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, four  of  the  five  States  leading  in  the  quantity  of 
pulpwood  consumed,  the  figures  for  1918  show  a  decline 
from  the  preceding  year,  ranging  from  5  per  cent  in 
New  York  to  17  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire.  In  "Wis- 
consin, the  remaining  one  of  the  five  leading  States,  the 
increase  amounted  to  about  7  per  cent.  In  all  of  the 
other  States  for  which  figures  are  shown  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  Michigan  and  North  Carolina,  de- 
creased use  is  evident. 

Annual  Wood  Consumption  and  Cost. 

Consumption  figures  on  pulpwood,  together  with  the 
total  annual  cost,  are  shown  in  tabular  form  for  those 
years  of  the  period  1899  to  1918  for  which  statistics  are 
available. 

The  story  of  the  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  the 
industry  is  told  in  the  tabulation.  The  average  cost  per 
cord  figures  out  $4.95  for  1899,  $8.62  for  1909,  and 
$13.93  for  1918 — and  these  mounting  costs  are  of  much 
significance  in  connection  with  the  economics  of  the 
industry. 

Consumption  of  Wood  by  Species  and  States. 

Detailed  figures  on  the  consumption  of  pulpwood,  by 
species,  for  the  several  states  are  given.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  print  the  figures  for  certain  states  other  than 
in  group  form  because  the  operations  of  individual 
firms  would  thus  be  revealed.  Spruce  forms  55  per 
cent,  hemlock  16  per  cent,  balsam  fir  7  per  cent,  and 
poplar  6  per  cent — a  total  of  84  per  cent — of  all  the 
wood  used.  The  relation  of  each  of  the  woods  quoted 
to  the  aggregate  consumed  differ  little  from  that  in  the 
immediately  preceding  years. 

The  reported  use  of  slabs  and  other  mill  waste  de- 
clined from  233,982  cords  in  1917  to  154,603  cords  in 
1918. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  an  increased  utilization  of 
some  of  the  minor  species,  where  they  are  available,  will 
naturally  follow  the  upward  trend  of  pulpwood  valiT"'. 

Consumption  of  Wood  by  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

Puljnvood  consumption  by  kind  of  wood  entering  into 
the  several  processes  of  manufacture  is  detailed  in  the 
form  of  a  table.    Of  the  5,250,794  cords  going  into  the 
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making  of  pulp,  25  per  cent  was  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ground  wood  pulp,  55  per  cent  in  sulphite,  14 
per  cent  in  soda,  and  6  per  cent  in  sulphate.  The  coni- 
fers enter  largely  into  the  production  of  mechanical  and 
sulphite  jiulps,  w'hile  the  bulk  of  the  wood  used  in  both 
soda  ajid  Kiili)liate  processes  is  hardwood. 

Average  and  Total  Costs  of  Wood. 

In  a  table,  in  which  Maine  just  beats  New  York  for 
amount  of  wood  -consumed,  are  given  by  States  com- 
parative figures  for  1909  and  1916  to  1918,  inclusive,  on 
the  number  of  establishments  reporting,  the  quantity, 
average  cost  and  total  cost  f.o.b.  mill,  and  the  number 
of  tons  of  wood  pulp  produced.  The  figures  for  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  are  directly  comparable,  having  been 
gathered  by  one  agency  under  similar  conditions ;  the 
data  for  1909  were  provided  to  permit  of  a  ready  com- 
prehension of  the  changes  since  that  period. 

The  reports  for  1918  are  for  250  establishments  as 
against  246  in  1917  and  235  in  1916.  In  1909,  253  es- 
tablishments operated.  Comparative  figures  indicate 
that  the  number  of  new  mills  put  in  operation  during 
the  last  few  years  has  not  offset  those  which  have  shut 
down  permanently. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  increase  in  the  average 
cost  per  cord  of  wood,  as  .shown  in  the  table,  as  between 
1916  and  1918.  In  1917  the  average  cost  jumped  from 
the  1916  average  of  $8.76  to  $11.10,  or  27  per  cent.  An 
advance  of  $2.83— from  $11.10  to  $13.93,  or  25  per  cent 
— took  place  from  1917  to  1918.  Wood  costs,  in  other 
words,  have  gone  up  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
years.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  average 
cost  per  cord  is  computed  from  the  figures  reported  by 
mills  operating  under  conditions  both  general  and  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  and  which  preclude  their  costs'  being 
directly  comparable.  This  fact  should  be  considered  in 
using  the  average  cost  per  cord  in  any  computation  or 
deduction.  The  increase  in  cost  per  cord  over  1917  am- 
ounted to  37  per  cent  in  Maine,  24  per  cent  in  New 
York,  13  per  cent  in  Wisconsin,  38  per  cent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  31  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire. 

Range  of  Pulpwood  Prices. 

A  more  comprehensive  presentation  of  pulpwood  costs 
is  made  in  a  table,  wherein  is  shown  the  range  in  price, 
number  of  mills,  and  form  in  which  purchased — whetli- 
er  rough,  peeled,  or  rossed,  or  in  the  form  of  slabs  and 
other  waste.  For  the  bulk  of  the  rough  wood  approxi- 
mately $11  to  $12.  was  paid ;  for  peeled  wood,  $15  to 
$16 ;  for  rossed  wood,  $20  to  $21 ;  and  for  slabs,  $8  to 
$9  per  cord.  The  table  shows  pulpwood  costs  ranging 
between  $3  and  $31  per  cord,  which  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  a  great, diversity  exists  in  operating  factors. 
Quantity  and  Cost  of  Wood  by  Condition. 

Of  the  aggregate  ([uantity  of  wood  consumed  by  tlie 
mills,  47  per  cent  was  bought  jn  the  rough,  46  per  cent 
peeled,  and  7  y)er  cent  rossed.  These  figures  are  also 
given -in  by  States.  .  The ,  average  cost  per  cord  report- 
ed for  rough  wood  was  $11.78.  The  added  preparation 
given,  the  .M'ood  adds  to  its  value,  so  that  for  peeled  wood 
the  average  cost  was  $15.18,  and  for  rossed  wood  $20.07. 

In  another  table  are  shown  the  same  data  as  given  in 
the  preceding  table,  arranged  ,  by  species  instead  of 
States.  Of  the  domestic  spruce.  50  per  cent  is  deliver- 
ed in  the  rough  and  42  per  cent  peeled;  of  the  imported 
spruce  29  per  cent  is  rough,  49  per  cent  peeled  .qnd  22 
per  cent  ro.ssed.  In  hemlock  73  per  cent  is  rough  and 
27  per  cent  peeled,  and  in  balsam  fir  41  per  cent  is 
rough.  44  per  cent  peeled,  and  15  per  cent  rossed.  With 
the  exception  of  tamarack,  all  of  w^hich  is  rough,  the 
minor  species  arc  principally  peeled. 


Wood  Pulp  Production. 

Figures  are  gicen  in  a  table  on  wood  pulp  production 
is  as  much  detail  as  is  practicable  without  revealing  thf 
operations  of  individual  mills.  The  reported  aggregate 
output  was  3,313,861  tons  (short  ton  equals  2,000  lbs.), 
of  which  41  per  cent  was  mechanical,  44  per  cent  sul- 
phite, 11  per  cent  soda,  and  4  per  cent  sulphate.  The 
1918  output  of  pulp  was  4  per  cent  less  than  that  in 
1917.  The  production  of  ground  wood  pulp  was  11  per 
cent  and  that  of  soda  pulp  20  per  cent  under  that  of 
1917.  Sulphate  pulp  production  was  greater  by  6S  per 
cent  and  that  of  sidphite  by  less  than  1  per  cent  ihan 
in  1917.  The  increased  sulphate  production  was  not 
confined  to  any  one  State,  but  was  a  general  condition 
participated  in  by  practically  all  of  the  mills  turning 
out  sulphate.  Of  the  mechanical  pulp  manufactured 
90  per  cent  was  not  steamed  and  10  per  cent  was  ste.am- 
ed.  Of  the  sulphite  pulp,  62  per  cent  was  unbleached 
and  38  per  cent  bleached ;  in  soda  pulp  8  per  cent  was 
unbleached  and  92  per  cent  bleached;  in  sulphate  pulp 
87  per  cent  was  unbleached  and  13  per  cent  bleached. 

Maine,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  the  leading  States  in  pulp  production 
in  the  order  given.  In  the  five  States  named  76  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  output  of  wood  pulp  w.is 
manufactured  in  1918. 

In  but  two  of  the  larger  States  did  the  production  of 
pulp  exceed  that  of  1917 — ^Wisconsin  with  a  4  per  cent 
and  Michigan  with  a  15  per  cent  increase.  The  increase 
among  the  States  grouped  as  "all  other"  amounted  to 
12  per  cent.  The  losses  in  production  range  from  3  per 
cent  in  Maine  to  21  per  cent  in  the  northwest  group  of 
States — California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  de- 
crease in  volume  in  New  Hampshire  was  11  per  cent. 
Vermont  12  per  cent.  West  Virginia  13  per  cent,  Minne- 
sota 14  per  cent,  and  North  Carolina  17  per  cent. 

The  average  value  f.o.b.  mill  for  all  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced is  $52.68  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $9.35  per  ton.  or 
22  per  cent  over  1917.  The  average  figure  was  com- 
puted from  reports  covering  the  production  of  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  output  for  the  year. 
The  value  of  mechanical  pulp  given  is  17  per  cent,  sul- 
phite pulp  21  per  cent,  soda  pulp  18  per  cent,  and  sul- 
])hate  pulp  43  per  cent  above  that  reported  for  1917. 

A  table  has  been  added  to  this  year's  bulletin  in  or- 
der that  the  production  of  wood  pulp  for  such  years  as 
statistims  are  available  may  be  shown.  Pulp  manufac- 
ture increased  80  per  cent  in  the  10-year  period  1899- 
190S,  and  33  per  cent  in  the  10-year  period  1909-1918. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Pulpwood,  Wood  Pulp 
and  Paper. 

Tables  11  to  15,  inclusive,  are  transcripts  of  .statistics 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are  of 
importance  in  connection  with  this  report  because  of 
their  showing  of  the  annual  imports  of  pulpwood.  and 
the  imports  and  exports  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Re- 
vised classifications  effected  during  the  periods  covered 
by  the  tables  account  for  the  omissions  and  regroupinss. 

The  annual  imports  of  pulpwood  for  the  last  nint- 
years  are  shown  in  another  table.  The  imports  for  191.*^ 
were  larger  than  for  any  other  one  of  the  years  shown, 
and  were  33  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  1917  imports.  The 
qiiantities  given  do  not  correspond  with  the  figures  in 
preceding  tables  of  this  report  showing  the  volume  of 
impoi'ted  woods  consumed;  the  Forest  Service  data  are 
for  spruce  and  poplar  alone  and  the  quantity  of  other 
species  Avhich  are  imported  is  not  recorded.  ^luch 
wod  is  carried  over  in  storage  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  further  discrepancies  may   occur.     The  average 
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value  per  cord  advanced  $1.45,  17  per  cent  to  $9.75  in 
1918,  adding  nearly  $5,000,000  to  the  cost  of  pulpwood 
for  the  year.  Practically  all  of  the  pulpwood  is  import- 
ed from  Canada. 

The  aggregate  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1918  were 
smaller  than  in  either  1917  or  1916 — the  decrease  as  be- 
tween 1918  and  1917  amounting  to  15  per  cent.  The 
decline  in  imports  was  due  principally  to  the  lessened 
quantity  of  ground  wood  pulp  brought  in;  in  1917  the 
imports  were  249,172  tons,  compared  with  165,605  tons 
in  1918.  The  average  value  of  imports  per  ton  was 
$60.97,  a  drop  of  $8.39,  or  12  per  cent,  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  average  value  is  practically  double 
that  of  the  pre-war  period. 

Wood  pulp  exports  slumped  nearly  15,000  tons,  or 
42  per  cent,  below  the  1917  record,  and  the  quantity 
more  nearly  approaches  the  normal  figures  for  before 
the  war.  The  average  value  per  ton  for  all  exports  was 
$85.91,  representing  a  difference  of  $13.37,  or  13  per 
cent,  below  the  year  before. 

A  substantial  gain  of  approximately  74,000,000 
pounds  or  7  per  cent,  took  place  in  news  print  paper 
imports  in  1918  over  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
in  1917  over  1916  was  19  per  cent.  In  9  years,  1910  to 
1918,  imports  have  gone  from  113,000,000  pounds  to  1,- 
193,000,000  pounds.  The  average  value  per  pound  of 
imported  news  print  advanced  from  2.76  cents  to  2.94 
cents.  The  quantity  of  all  other  printing  paper  import- 
ed was  182,995  pounds;  in  1917  the  imports  were  412,- 
091  pounds.  Imports  of  wrapping  paper  increased  19 
per  cent.  The  value  of  all  other  paper  imported  de- 
creased 30  per  cent. 

Exports  of  all  kinds  of  paper  were  larger  in  1918 
than  during  the  year  before.  The  exports  of  news  print 
were  193,479,180  pounds,  3  per  cent  more  than  for  1917. 
The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  news  print  exported 
is  4.13  cents.  The  quantity  of  all  other  printing  paper 
exported  was  99,218,916  pounds,  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  over  1917 ;  the  exports  of  wrapping  paper  were  59,- 
899,043  pounds,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  The  value 
of  all  other  paper  exported  was  more  by  23  per  cent 
than  the  year  before. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  TRADE  ANNUAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 

A  large  and  representative  attendance  is  expected 
Montreal,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  16  and  17. 
from  all  the  leading  cities  in  Canada  and  important 
business  is  to  be  transacted.  Officers  will  be  elected 
for  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  reports  of  an  interest- 
ing character  presented.  W.  C.  Ridgway,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association, 
will  be  present  and  deliver  an  address. 

The  book  and  writing  section,  the  coated  paper  sec- 
tion, and  the  wrapping  paper  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association.  Important 
subjects  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  various 
lines  of  paper  and  the  jobbers  are  to  be  taken  up. 

It  is  expected  that  further  advances  will  be  made 
in  the  line  of  co-operation  and  good  feeling  between 
the  two  bodies,  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 

The  present  officers  are  John  F.  Ellis,  Toronto, 
president ;  John  Martin,  Winnipeg,  vice-president ;  H. 
B.  Donovan,  Montreal,  second  vice-president;  E.  S. 
Munroe,  Toronto,  treasurer  and  N.  L.  Martin,  Toronto, 
secretary. 


ITALIANS  ANTICIPATE  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

Although  unfavorable  freight  rates  and  other  ship- 
ping conditions  may  interfere,  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
the  cordial  feeling  in  Italy  toward  Canadian  products. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Ing.  L. 
Burgo,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  news  and 
wrappings  in  Italy,  indicate  the  market  for  pulp  and 
the  attitude  of  the  mills. 

"In  regard  to  pulp  the  home  production  may  be 
considered  negligible  compared  with  the  quantity  used 
in  this  country;  we  get  our  supply  mostly  from 
Scandinavian  countries,  formerly  a  portion  came  from 
Austria. 

Practically  all  the  pulp  required  in  Italy  is  now 
imported  through  a  Consortium  of  Italian  paper-makers 
of  which  the  writer  is  the  President ;  the  sulphite 
pulps  are  mostly  in  demand,  both  bleached  and 
strong.  The  average  yearly  imports  before  the  war  are 
figured  in  90,000  tons. 

We  have  ourselves  considered  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  pulp  from  your  country  and  you  may  per- 
haps have  noticed  our  inquiries  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa,  which  your  Mag- 
azine kindly  reported  in  its  issue  of  May  1st;  we  do 
believe  that  at  some  future  time  we  will  find  convenient 
to  get  a  portion  of  our  pulp  supply  from  Canada  and 
we  are  looking  toward  such  an  opportunity. 

Just  at  the  present  time  however,  beside  transporta- 
tion difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  the  skyward 
trend  of  the  dollar,  as  compared  with  other  foreign 
money. 

We  intend  to  take  up  this  proposition  in  due  time 
through  our  Consortium  and  we  thus  anticipate  a 
strengthening  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  with  mutual  advantage." 


EXPORTS  21/2  MILLIONS  BEHIND. 

June  exports  of  paper,  pulp  and  pulpwood  from 
Canada,  totaled  in  value,  $7,345,851,  as  compared  with 
$9,120,262  in  June  last  year.  Paper  shows  a  gain  of 
$153,538  and  mechanically  ground  pulp  of  $295,818 
while  chemically  prepared  pulp  fell  off  $1,105,652 
and  unmanufactured  pulpwood,  $1,118,114.  The  de- 
tails : — ■ 

Month  of  June  1918  1919 

Paper  and  mfs  of   $3,970,988  $4,124,526 

Wood,  pulp  ehem   2,918,671  1,813,018 

Wood  pulp  mech   324,163  619,981 

$7,213,822  $6,557,525 
Pulpwood   1,906,440  788,326 


$9,120,262  $7,345,857 
Exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
show  a  decrease  of  $2,478,375  compared  with  last  year 
and  a  gain  of  .$4,702,547  compared  with  1917,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Three  months.      1917  1918  1919 

Paper   $  8,362,046    $10,855,869  $12,893,184 

Pulp,  chem.  .  .  5,047,629  7,764,909  5,249,293 
Pulp  mech.   .  .       1,602,271       1,241,905  1,194,597 


$15,011,946    $19,862,793  $19,337,074 
•PulpAvood  ....       1,648,295       3,978,370  2,025,714 


Total   ..    ..    $16,660,241    .$23,841,163  $21,362,788 

It  takes  only  a  moment  of  carelessness  to  cause  a 
lifetime  of  suffering. 
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British  Trade  News 

London,  Aug.  24,  1919. — Industrial  troubles  are  for 
the  present  at  an  end,  but  on  the  horizon  there  are 
signs  of  some  discontent  on  the  railroads,  as  regards 
wages,  and  if  this  discontent  should  develop  into  a 
cessation  of  work,  the  transport  of  pulp  and  paper 
once  more  becomes  dislocated.  As  I  write  there  are  no 
signs  of  a  stoppage,  but  in  these  days  one  never  knows 
what  the  next  twenty-four  hours  have  in  store  for  the 
millowner.  In  the  paper  mills  there  is  a  gradual  con- 
version to  the  three-shift  system.  It  is  slowly  being  in- 
troduc'ted  and  from  a  worker's  point  of  view  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  push  for  the 
8-hour  shift,  with  an  increase  of  wages  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  coal  strike  having  ended  and 
the  paper  mill  workers  having  been  satisfied,  mills  are 
now  pretty  busy  on  export  and  home  account,  and 
newsprint  is  finding  a  lively  demand  in  consuming 
channels.  It  only  remains  now  for  the  railroad  people 
to  settle  down  and  the  Minister  for  Transport  to  speed 
up  the  delivery  of  paper  and  pulp  across  the  various 
systems  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  shipment  of  reel  paper  from  Newfoundland  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  imports.  Up  to  July  31 
the  total  reached  9,993  tons  for  the  seven  months,  com- 
pared with  241  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  shipping  was  not  an  easy 
problem  in  January  and  February  last.  The  paper  is 
suitable  for  the  London  machinery  which  is  run  very 
fast.  There  is  a  great  movement  on  amongst  daily 
and  evening  papers  throughout  the  country  to  secure 
a  nice  white  sheet  and  amongst  the  reading  matter  to 
insert  small  illustrations  of  events  of  the  day.  This 
entails  technical  skill  and  indirectly  the  papermakers 
play  an  important  part.  In  the  first  place  the  news- 
print must  be  capable  of  standing  a  fast  running 
machine  and  take  a  good  impression.  Secondly  the 
photographic  paper  has  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
capable  of  standing  the  test  of  time  in  the  newspaper 
museum,  as  well  as  standing  the  operations  of  the 
photographic  printer.  Some  firms  get  through  £60 
worth  of  photographic  paper  in  a  week,  not  countmg 
a  special  gummed  art  paper  that  is  used  for  placing 
on  the  back  of  the  photographic  paper  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  illustration  or  subject.  During  the 
past  two  weeks  I  have  been  looking  into  this  side  of 
the  paper  industry  and  I  find  America  is  giving  it 
close  attention.    The  Canadian  newsprint,  as  far  as 

1  can  ascertain,  is  spoken  well  of ;  but  there  are  com- 
plaints against  the  gummed  art  paper  which  only  needs 
a  little  adjustment  from  the  chemist  of  the  mill  1  He 
consumption  of  photographic  paper  m  the  United 
Kingdom  is  gradually  increasing  and  the  market  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  export  trade  of  the  British  mills  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  France  is  purchasing  very  freely.  For  the 
seven  months  ending  July,  1,131  tons  of  writing  paper, 

2  630  tons  of  printing  paper  and  748  tons  of  unenumer- 
ated  papers.  The  Colonies  are  also  taking  a  good  share 
but  Canada,  as  may  be  expected,  occupies  a  small  place 
in  the  exports.  The  shipping  of  paper  to  the  Dominion 
for  the  past  seven  months  was  as  follows:  Writing 
paper  100  cwts  (as  against  231  cwts.)  ;  printing  paper, 
not  on  reels,  165  cwts  (as  against  601  cwts)  and  other 
classes  of  papers  717  cwts  as  compared  with  1,542 
cwts  during  the  same  period  in  1918. 


The  demand  for  sulphite  is  good  and  there  is  ever>' 
indication  of  prices  hardening,  easy  bleaching  beinu' 
quoted  within  the  range  of  £24  12s  6d,  and  £25  15s, 
and  news  about  £22  10s  to  £24  10s  per  ton  c.i.f.,  etc. 
Wet  mechanical  is  firm  and  the  demand  steady.  In 
the  chemical  market  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  business 
passing — 76  p.c.  caustic  soda  is  £24  per  ton ;  70-72  p.c. 
£22;  60-62  p.c.  £19  per  ton.  Alkali  ranges  from  £6  to 
£6  5s  (for  ammonia)  and  bleaching  powder  stands  at 
£14  to  £15  a  ton,  f.o.b.  Esparto  prices  f.o.b.  shipping 
ports  are :  Oran  fair  to  good,  £4  5s  to  £4  10s  per  ton ; 
Oran  No.  1  quality,  £4  15s  to  £5  5s  per  ton.  The  supply 
of  Spanish  is  limited.  China  clay  is  firm  on  the  recent 
advanced  prices.  Before  the  war  Germany  did  a  good 
trade  with  England  in  china  clay.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  resumption  of  this  trade  again, 
but  the  outcome  of  recent  German  inquiries  for  the 
mineral  is  being  watched  with  interest.  The  United 
States  also  purchased  freely  in  the  Cornish  pits. 

According  to  latest  advices  in  London  the  German 
dye  industry  is  in  as  strong  a  position  as  ever,  if  not 
stronger.  The  new  Government  has  given  the  industry 
a  kick-off  with  a  good  substantial  grant  and  since  the 
armistice  several  new  factories  have  been  run  up  with 
reinforced  concrete — a  material  in  which  Germans  have 
excelled  since  1914  and  are  noted  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  handle  it  in  the  construction  of  works. 
Germans  are  already  sending  inquiries  to  England 
about  new  business  and  the  resumption  of  business; 
but  in  the  paper  industry  I  would  like  to  see  Canada 
getting  a  firmer  hold  on  the  market  here  before  Ger- 
man competition  sets  in.  Dyes  and  paper  the  Germans 
are  after  and  judging  by  the  letters  that  are  reaching 
London  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  recap- 
ture what  they  have  lost  by  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  shortage  of  labor 
some  of  the  British  paper  mills  have  done  very  well. 
St.  Neots  Paper  Mill  Company  are  paying  a  good  per- 
centage and  are  increasing  their  capital  from  £30,000 
to  £75,000  by  the  creation  of  9,000  new  shares  at  £5 
each.  The  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mills  have  declared 
an  interim  dividend  of  71/2  per  cent,  and  Brown,  Stew- 
art &  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
for  the  year,  which  is  the  same  for  the  past  two  years, 
which  is  the  same  for  the  past  two  years.  William 
Nash,  Ltd.,  of  St.  Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  are  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000. 

Publishers  of  English  and  Scottish  newspapers  are 
increasing  the  sizes  of  their  papers.  This  means  more 
newsprint.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  daily  com- 
ing into  existence.  Even  the  Foreign  Office  has 
started  on  publishing  a  series  of  foreign  papers  — 
papers  containing  the  principal  news  from  foreign 
countries.  These  are  divided  into  different  services, 
such  as  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  so  on. 

The  paper  tube  workers  are  still  on  strike.  The 
difficulty  is  over  an  increase  of  wages. 

Laverstoke  Paper  Mills,  in  Hampshire,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Portal  celebrated  their  200th  birthday.  Sir 
William  Portal  received  a  handsome  presentation  auil 
the  workers  a  substantial  dinner. 

Profiteering  is  to  be  put  down  with  a  vengeance  in 
England.  Papermakers  say  they  find  it  hard  enough 
to  make  a  small  profit  themselves  owing  to  the  hi?h 
cost  of  production. 

Lloyd  George,  the  Prime  Minister,  unlocked  the  box 
containing  his  trade  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  nothing  in  it.  Labor  is  disgusted  with  it 
and  the  majority  of  the  press  say  it  was  poor  oratory. 
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Paper  Makers  Now  Know  Price  of  Product  Last  Year 


The  decision  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  on  the 
appeals  from  Paper  Controller  Pringle's  price-fixing 
order  of  September  26,  1918,  reducing  the  price  of  news- 
print paper  sold  in  Canada  between  July  1  and  De- 
cember 1  last  year  from  $69  to  $66  a  ton,  caused  no 
undue  excitement  in  paper  trade  circles  in  Montreal, 
although  admittedly  a  disappointment  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

It  was  known  that  when  the  court  refused  to  accept 
evidence  as  to  costs  covering  December  and  January, 
which  were  high  cost  months,  holding  that  they  were 
not  at  the  time  dealing  with  those  months,  and  re- 
stricted the  manufacturers  to  making  their  case  on  the 
costs  for  a  period  including  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  lowest  cost  months  of  the  year,  the  manufac- 
turers were  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
They  claim  that  the  costs  for  December,  January  and 
February,  if  they  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
would  have  justified  a  considerably  higher  price  than 
that  fixed  by  the  controller  or  allowed  by  the  court. 

"The  Tribunal's  ruling  applies  merely  to  paper  sold 
during  the  five  months  from  July  to  November,  1918, 
inclusive,"  said  a  paper  man  in  discussing  the  decision. 
"The  price  remains  at  $69  for  the  intervening  neriod 
to  date.  It  will  so  remain  until  and  unless  varied  by 
subsequent  rulings  by  the  judges.  These  can  only  be 
made  after  further  hearings  have  been  had  on  ap- 
peals now  pending  in  regard  to  the  price  as  applied 
to  this  later  period. 

"The  manufacturers  are  confident  that  the  higher 
costs  which  have  ruled  since  last  November  will  more 
than  justify  the  price  of  $69.  In  fact,  they  contend 
that  any  subsequent  revision  that  may  be  made  is  more 
^pt  to  be  a  revision  upward  than  downward." 

This  presumption,  they  say,  is  borne  out  in  part  by 
the  statement  of  Judge  Archer,  one  of  the  three  jiadges 
who  passed  upon  the  appeal,  and  who  says  that  he 
would  have  supported  judgment  allowing  $66  a  ton 
for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  and 
$69  a  ton  for  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

The  press  report  dealing  with  the  decision  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  contended  for  a  price 
of  $80  a  ton.  On  the  other  hand  the  publishers,  both 
before  the  controller  and  the  Tribunal,  contended  that 
$50  a  ton  was  a  fair  maximum  price,  their  brief  stat- 
ing that  "at  $50  per  ton  for  roll  news  the  highest  cost 
company  will  receive  a  profit  slightly  in  excess  and 
the  lower  cost  companies  a  profit  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  any  profit  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  been 
received  by  any  company  prior  to  the  investigation." 
By  the  judgment  rendered,  therefore,  the  manufac- 
turers fall  short  $14  a  ton  of  achieving  their  extreme 
demands,  while  the  publi.shers  fail  by  $16  a  ton  to  get 
the  price  asked  by  them. 

Terms  of  Judgment. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  judgment : 
"The  appeals  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  pub- 
lishers from  the  order  of  the  Paper  Controller,  made 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1918,  having  come  on  to  be 
heard  before  the  tribunal  and  we,  having  by  our  order 
of  the  23rd  January,  1919,  referred  the  matter  back  to 
the  controller  to  take  further  evidence  and  to  stato 
what  change,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  price  fixed 
by  the  said  order  in  view  of  such  evidence,  and  he 
having,  by  his  report,  made,  on  the  27th  May  last, 


found  that  no  change  should  be  made,  the  hearing  of 
this  appeal  was  then  resumed  in  the  presence  of  Coun- 
cil for  all  parties. 

"We  find  and  determine  that  the  price  of  newsprint 
paper  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  carload,  in 
rolls,  shall  be  $3.30  per  hundred  pounds,  $3,371/2  in 
less  than  carload  lots.  Sheet  news,  $3.65  in  carload 
lots,  $3,771/2  in  lots  (less  than  carload  lots),  of  two 
tons  and  over,  all  to  be  f.o.b.  mills.  This  price  to  pre- 
vail from  first  July,  1918,  to  30th  November,  1918. 

"In  arriving  at  this  price  we  have  considered  all 
the  evidence  adduced  both  upon  the  original  hearing 
and  given  before  us,  and  upon  the  reference  back, 
and  have  not  dealt  with  the  matter  as  an  appeal  only. 

"We  make  no  difference  as  to  the  price  payable 
to  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  as  the 
Government  has  granted  a  refund  on  sulphite  imported. 

"Save  as  varied  by  this  order,  the  provisions  of 
the  order  of  the  controller  are  to  stand. 

Must  Repay  Excess. 

"Any  purchaser  of  paper  who  has  paid  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  controller  may  apply 
to  him  for  an  order  directing  a  refund  of  the  excess 
paid." 

This  judgment  is  signed  by  three  members  of  the 
tribunal,  and  under  the  heading  of  "remarks  made 
by  the  Honorable  Justice  Archer"  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "Without  entering  a  formal  dissent,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  say  that  I  would  have  supported  a  judg- 
ment allowing  $66  per  ton  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  and  $69  a  ton  for  October  and 
November,  1918."  This  is  signed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Archer. 

Fort  Frances  Phase. 

The  judgment  on  the  appeals  in  respect  of  differ- 
entials payable  to  the  Fort  Frances  Company  follows : 

"The  appeal  of  the  manufacturers  from  the  order 
of  the  Paper  Controller,  dated  the  6th  August,  1918, 
in  respect  of  differentials  payable  to  the  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  before  us  in  presence  of  counsel  for  all 
parties. 

"We  do  this  day  adjudge  and  determine  that  the 
said  order  so  far  as  it  directs  to  be  paid  to  the  Fort 
Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  by  the 
several  manufacturers  therein  named,  the  several  sums 
thereby  specified  for  or  in  respect  of  differential,  for 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November  and  December,  in  the 
year  of  1917,  totalling  (including  interest),  in  said 
order,  the  sum  of  $100,797.71,  be  varied  so  that  the 
total  amount  which  the  said  Fort  Francis  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  or  retain 
under  said  order  shall  be  the  sum  of  $72,507.12  instead 
of  the  sum  of  $100,797.71,  payable  by  said  manufactur- 
ers to  said  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  in  the  amoimts  and  proportions  following, 
that  is  to  say  :  By  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
$7,915.35;  by  J.  R.  Booth,  $4,302.15;  by  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  $5,026.98;  by  Donnacona 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  $8,051.24 ;  by  Price 
Brothers  and  Company,  Limited,  $6,844.56;  by  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited,  $6,554.46;  by  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  Company,  Limited,  $25,846.03 ;  by 
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the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Companv,  Limited,  $8,266.43; 
total  $72,507.12. 

Controller  in  Error. 

"We  think  the  h>ariie(l  Paper  Controller  erred  in 
directing  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  on  the  said  amounts, 
which  he' found  payable  to  said  company  as  differential. 

"We  further  adjudge  and  order  that  any  of  the 
said  eontributin<?  manufacturers  who  has  under  and 
ill  obedience  to  the  said  order  of  the  Paper  Controller, 
paid  to  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ijimited,  as  differential,  covering  said  ten  months  per- 
iod, or  as  interest  thereon,  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  we  have  above  specified  and  adjudged 
as  being  properly  payable  by  said  manufacturers  shall 
be  repaid  such  excess  forthwith  by  the  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

"The  appeal  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limit- 
ed, from  the  said  order  of  the  Paper  Controller  is  dis- 
missed. 

"Signed  by  Justices  White,  Archer  and  Middleton." 


GREAT  GATHERING  OF  PRESS  MEN. 

"Press  Day"  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
Toronto,  was  observed  on  Friday,  Aug.  29th,  and  at- 
tracted an  attendance  of  over  two  hundred  newspaper 
men  and  publishers,  representing  every  part  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  including  visitors  from  other 
provinces  as  well. 

The  iournalistic  guests  were  accorded  every  courtesy 
from  the  directors  and  president  T.  A.  Russell  spoke 
most  appreciatively  of  the  splendid  support  and  en- 
couragement whch  the  press  had  always  given  the 
Exhibition  Association,  enabling  it  to  present  in  many 
forms  the  varied  industrial,  commercial,  art  and 
educational  wealth  and  expansion  of  the  Dominion 
and  to  make  the  institution  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

W.  J.  Taylor  of  Woodstock,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Press  Association,  and  Sir  John  Willison.  of 
Toronto,  the  widely  know  Canadian  iournalist,  deliver- 
ed appropriate  addresses  in  which  they  touched  upon 
problems  of  reconstruction  and  the  necessity  for 
harmony,  unity  and  co-operation,  in  order  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  many  after-the-war  issues.  Both 
referred  to  the  part  the  press  had  played  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  last  Victory  Loan  and  the  publish(^rs  were 
again  urged  to  do  their  part  in  seeing  that  the  forth- 
coming federal  loan  of  $800,000,000  is  raised  by  the 
n"ople  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  adjusting  conditions  and  rehabilitating 
the  thousands  of  returned  men  who  did  so  much  for 
King  and  Countrv  in  the  great  crisis  now  so  happily 
closed.  Sir  John  Willison  declared  that  there  was 
too  much  destructive  criticism  in  the  papers  and  not 
enough  constructive  at  this  particular  juncture. 


BIG  LUMBER  ORDER  FOR  FRASER  CO. 

The  output  of  the  Fraser  Co..  Limited,  pulp  mills 
at  Edmundston  has  reached  90  tons  daily.  The  capacity 
for  which  the  plant  was  constructed  was  100  tons,  but 
they  now  expect  to  exceed  this  as  the  result  of  improve- 
ments which  are  bein?  made.  The  Fraser  Companv 
are  now  shipping  the  65  million  feet  of  lumber  which 
the  British  Government  recently  purchased  from  them 
as  part  of  40-billion  feet  order  which  it  was  announ- 
ced was  being  placed  in  Canada. 


CANADIAN  PULP  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia's  demand  for  newsprint  paper  alone 
should  suffice  to  justify  the  considerable  development 
of  the  Pacific  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  help  to 
swell  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports,  says  the  Royal 
Securities  Corp.,  in  July  "Investment  Items."  In  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17  Australia  imported  $8,801,173  worth 
of  printing  paper,  of  which  Canada  supplied  only  $1,- 
302,234.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  Canada  for  the  remainder  of  this 
business  as  it  was  able  to  in  1917,  and  if  a  free  market 
for  newsprint  should  be  restored  in  the  United  States 
and  prices  allowed  to  find  their  owji  level,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  incentive  to  the  American  newsprint 
manufacturer  to  do  any  exporting  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  natural  industries,  the 
geographical  advantages  of  the  Pacific  Province  are 
very  great.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  a  more 
magnificent  display  of  forest  resources,  more  con- 
veniently situated  within  reach  of  tide-water  and  con- 
tiguous great  all-the-year-round  ocean  ports. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
export  trade  on  the  Pacific  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  to  Australia 
and  Japan  during  1917  amounted  to  .$2, 001, .540,  and 
in  1919  to  $5,782,220— an  increase  of  no  less  than  188 
per  cent.  In  1918,  Canada's  export  of  pulp  and  paper 
products  to  South  America  were  5-V,  times  what  they 
were  in  1915. 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY  CLEARED. 

The  report  enquiring  into  the  British  Cellulose 
Company  and  its  relations  with  various  Government 
departments  was  issued  August  13th.  The  promoter 
of  the  company,  Colonel  Grant  Morden,  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  Canadian  financial  enterprises. 
General  Sir  Sam  Hughes.  Eric  Long,  son  of  the  former 
Colonial  Secretary,  E.  W.  Ashe,  London  manager  of 
the  LTnion  Bank  of  Canada,  were  shareholders  and 
the  name  of  Col.  Bryan,  formerly  Canadian  Assistant 
Red  Cross  Commissioner,  is  also  introduced  through 
his  connection  with  the  Prudential  Trust. 

"If  all  the  facts  which  we  have  sifted  with  so  nega- 
tive a  result  had  been  available  last  year  to  critics," 
says  the  report,  "we  think  their  conclusions  would, 
to  say  the  least,  have  underarone  large  modification. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  our 
opinion  there  has  been  neither  favoritism  nor  corrup- 
tion, and  that  official  action  taken  has  been  throughout 
such  as  appeared  to  the  departments  concerned  the 
best  open  to  them  imder  the  circumstances." 

The  value  of  the  company's  shares  rose  from  6d.  to 
10  guineas  and  this  drew  much  criticism,  as  the 
product,  cellulose  acetate  was  used  on  airplanes. 

JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OPENS 
DETROIT  BEANCH. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  Detroit  district,  the  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Company  opened  a  new  branch  office  in  Detroit  in 
the  Book  Building  on  Washington  Street  between 
State  and  Grand  Avenues. 

This  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  0.  B.  Wescott. 
who  has  had  long  and  successful  engineering  experience 
in  the  Sales  and  Engineering-Con.struction  Depart- 
ment of  our  company  and  is  Avell  equipped  to  render 
valuable  assistance  to  clients  in  working  out  the  most 
economical  and  practical  material-handling  equip- 
tneuts  for  their  requirements. 
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SPANISH  RIVER  HAD  BEST  YEAR. 

Everybody  enjo\-s  watching'  a  winning  fight.  The 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  have  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  adverse  business  and  financial  con- 
ditions and  are  winning  out.  The  last  year  has  prac- 
ticall}'  marked  the  end  of  a  long  up-hill  fight.  Once 
they  get  on  top  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present 
management  will  see  that  this  concern  stays  there. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  financial  position  shown  by 
the  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  it  is 
significant  that  the  earnings  even  of  such  a  favorable 
year  as  the  past  one,  do  not  yet  represent  an  adequate 
return  upon  the  very  valuable  resources  of  the  com- 
pany, or  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  achievements  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  have  been  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  industi'ial  world  of  Canada  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  strides  that  have  been  made  would 
indicate  that  the  company  is  now  bound  to  play  a  more 
important  pai't  in  the  development  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  the  country. 

The  strong  position  in  which  the  company  is  now 
placed  is  reflected  by  current  assets  of  $7,331,117,  as 
against  liabilities  of  $1,537,233,  giving  the  company  a 
working  capital  of  approximately  $5,800,000,  as  against 
$3,094,410  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  reduction  in  loans  from 
banks  from  $2,000,000  to  $500,000,  while  accounts  and 
bills  payable  now  stand  at  $793,330,  down  from  $1,- 
429,851. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  company  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1919,  was  the  largest  on  record,  amounting 
to  $2,757,964  compared  with  $1,829,231  in  1918,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,028,733,  or  59  p.c.  These  earnings  also 
compare  with  $2,117,724  in  1917,  and  $1,342,390  in  1916. 

After  deducting  interest  charges  of  $799,975 ;  allow- 
ing for  depreciation  an  amoxmt  of  $501,168  compared 
with  $344,137  in  1918,  and  $269,821  in  1917,  and  de- 
ducting for  government  taxes  and  contingencies  appro- 
priation a  total  of  $160,000  there  was  left  available  for 
dividends  $1,296,921  or  equal  to  22.7  p.c.  on  the  out- 
standing preferred  stock  of  $5,699,100,  compared  with 
10.1  p.c.  on  that  issue  the  previous  year  and  19.1 
p.c.  in  1917,  the  best  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  company. 

Allowing  for  a  distribution  at  the  rate  of  7  p.c. 
on  th.e  preferred  issue,  or  $398,937  there  is  left  for  the 
common  stock  $897,984,  or  equal  to  11.1  p.c.  on  that 
issue  compared  with  $179,000,  or  2.2  p.c.  in  1918. 

The  total  profit  and  loss  surplus  of  the  company  at 
the  end  of  June  last  made  a  new  high  record  at  $2,- 
368,222,  compared  with  $1,071,301  in  1918,  and  only 
$268,330  in  1914.  This  increase  in  the  profit  and  loss 
surplus  over  the  last  four  years  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  company  has  also  wiped 
out  a  deficiencv  account  amounting  to  the  very  large 
sura  of  $1,335,399. 

In  the  assets  column  pulpwood  supplies  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  but  this  is  only  natural  considering 
the  birgc  business  done  by  the  company.  On  the 
otlier  haiifl  actual  cash  shows  an  increase  from  $276,- 
740  in  1918  to  $516,001  in  1919,  while  the  company 
is  the  holder  of  Victory  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $91,250 
(•()in])ared  Avith  no  holdings  of  this  kind  the  previous 
year. 

Remarks  of  the  Presidsnt. 

George  II.  Head,  the  president  of  the  company,  in 
his  address  to  the  shareholders,  which  accompanies  the 
aiHuial  statement,  says : 


'■'The  completion  of  construction  work  and  proper 
balancing  of  the  plants  as  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
last  year  has  given  the  first  annual  opportunity  to  the 
company  for  demonstrating  its  earning  ability.  The 
result  of  the  past  twelve  months'  operation,  while  show- 
ing substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year,  does 
not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  yet 
represent  an  adequate  return  upon  the  very  valuable 
resources  of  the  company  or  the  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested. 

"The  year's  available  water  supply  was  particularly 
good  and  the  company  consequently  had  a  large  pro- 
duction of  groundwood.  With  the  exception  of  sul- 
phite (the  market  for  which  has  been  somewhat  limited 
in  recent  months)  the  output  of  all  products  of  the 
company  has  nearly  approximated  capacity. 

"As  there  were  no  sinking  fund  requirements^  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  the  company,  having  paid  no 
dividends  upon  its  capital  stock,  has  been  able  to  ma- 
terially reduce  its  bank  indebtedness  and  therefore 
finds  itself  in  a  strong  .cash  position. 

"Your  directors  have  determined  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  security  holders  to  pay  the  deferred 
interest  on  bonds  and  notes  due  in  1922,  and  redeem 
the  second  mortgage  debentures,  due  in  1924.  To 
provide  the  necessary  funds  they  have  arranged  the 
sale  of  $3,500,000  new  6  p.c.  Serial  Mortgage  Lien  Ten 
Year  Notes,  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $5,000,000. 
Greater  Production  Required. 

"Because  of  the  increasing  demands_  of  regular 
customers  of  the  company,  the  installation  of  two 
additional  paper  machines  at  Espanola  with  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  per  day,  has  become  necessary.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  this  installation  otit  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  $3,500,000  of  Notes  and  the  earnings 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

"Approval  by  the  stock  holders  of  the  $5,000,000 
note  issue,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  the  above  mentioned 
portion  of  the  notes,  is  being  asked  at  a  general  meet- 
ing which  has  been  called  for  the  same  date  as  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

"In  anticipation  of  the  payment  of  deferred 
interest  and  second  mortgage  debentures,  a  call  has 
been  issued  by  the  directors  as  of  August  1st,,  upon 
the  talons  and  notes  representing  the  deferred  interest, 
and  a  call  will  be  made  upon  September  1st  for  the 
second  mortgage  debentrires.  In  each  case  six  months' 
notice  must  be  given  to  holders,  therefore  payment 
will  be  made  on  February  1st  and  March  1st  1920, 
respectively. 

"With  the  foregoing  obligations  disposed  of  the 
company  will  be  free  to  consider  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends upon  its  preferred  stock  and  your  directors' 
propose  in  the  near  future  to  submit  for  consideration 
a  plan  for  accumulated  dividends  thereon." 

Mr.  Mead  then  refers  to  the  election  of  Mr.  George 
R.  Gray  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibson  to  the  Board  and  men- 
tions the  death  of  Mr.  B.  Tooke  and  the  resignation 
of  Sir  William  Stavist. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

R-0.  Possibilities  of  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  in 
Australia.  G.  Lightfoot.  Commonwealth  of  Austra- 
lia, Advisory  Council  of  Sci.  and  Ind.,  Bull.  No.  11,  1919, 
through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  36,  p.  356a,  (1919).  The 
various  studies  which  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  paper  pulp  in  Australia  are  sum- 
marised and  discussed  in  their  technical  and  economic 
aspects. — A.P.-C. 
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THE  SINGLE  DEFLECTION  METHOD  OF  • 
WEIGHING. 

Uy  PAUL  II.  M.-P.  P.KlX'r()X,  University  of  Arizona. 

Memories  of  many  weary  hours  in  the  balance  room 
came  to  mind  as  the  editor  read  Prof.  Brinton 's  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  41,  1151  (Aug.  1919).  With  so  many  discus- 
sions of  analyses  before  the  chemist,  mana<i'er  and  pur- 
chasinji'  ajjent  these  days,  a  few  extracts  from  this  ar- 
ticle will  surely  be  helpful: 

The  method  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  balance  is 
given  a  permaiu'nt  overload  on  the  left  arm  by  screwino: 
the  adjustiTi<j  nut  on  one  end  of  the  beam  until  when 
Ihe  beam  and  pans  are  released  the  pointer  will  swing 
out  from  3  to  7  scale  divisions  to  the  right.  The  pan 
arrests  must  be  so  adjusted  that  there  is  no  lateral 
vibi'ation  of  the  pans  when  released.  Before  deter- 
luiiiiijg  the  zero  point  the  stability  of  the  pans  is  assur- 
ed by  moving  the  pan -arrest  button  in  and  out  a  few- 
times.  The  beam  is  then  freed,  and  the  pans  are  next 
released  by  a  gentle,  steady  motion.  The  pointer  will 
swing  out  to  the  right,  and  the  turning  poiiit  of  this 
single  excursion  is  taken  as  the  zero  point.  To  ol)tain 
tli(>  Wfught  of  any  object  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
weights  until  the  pointer  is  caused  to  swing  out  to  the 
same  point  on  the  ivory  scale.  The  convenience  and 
rapidity  of  the  method  were  immediately  apparent,  but 
grave  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its  practicability 
and  reliability  until  confidence  was  established  by  cri- 
tical investigation.  (This  is  fully  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle.) 

From  this  investigation  it  is  seen  that  in  the  work  of 
entirely  inexperienced  students,  with  ordinary  balances, 
any  error  introduced  through  inconstancy  of  deflection 
will  probably  not  exceed  0.1  mg. 

For  those  trying  the  method  on  a  very  sensitive  bal- 
ance it  is  suggested  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  effect 
of  the  currents  of  air,  or  the  lengthening  of  the  beam, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  near  one  pan,  for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  swing  does  not  always  accord 
with  those  which  follow.  This  method  is  so  rapid  that 
irregularities  are  easily  detected  which  would  frequent- 
ly escape  observation  by  ordinary  manipulation. 

With  a  sensitive  balance  a  few  moments  must  be  al- 
lowed for  abatement  of  jar  and  air  currents,  but  equili- 
brium is  soon  re-established.  This  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  criticism  peculiar  to  this  particular  method,  for  it 
wall  be  understood  that  the  same  precaution  is  neces- 
sary with  any  system  of  weighing. 

Behavior  With  Various  Loads. 

Two  faults  frequently  found  in  balances,  especially 
in  those  of  cheaper  grade,  are  varying  sensibility  under 
increasing  load,  and  inequality  in  the  lengths  of  the  two 
lever  arms.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  conditions 
would  influence  the  accuracy  of  absolute  weighings  by 
the  single  deflection  method,  but  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance in  analytical  work  the  weighing  consists  in  com- 
paring the  weight  of  an  empty  vessel  (watch  glass, 
crucible,  or  dish)  with  that  of  the  same  vessel  contain- 
ing at  most  a  few  grams  of  sample  or  ignited  precipi- 
tate. Manifestly,  then,  the  error  introduced  by  vary- 
ing sensibilities,  or  by  inequality  of  arms,  would  be 
negligible  in  nearly  all  cases  of  analytical  practice.  The 


method  has  been  successfully  used  by  .students  in  calib- 
rating weights  by  the  method  of  Richards'  and  a  few 
hours  only  are  recpiirefl  by  even  a  beginner  for  the  cali- 
bration of  a  full  set  of  wr'itrlits. 

Precautions  and  Limitations. 

The  single  deflection  method  of  weighing  cannot  be 
used  with  those  types  of  balances  in  which  the  beam  and 
pan-arrests  are  all  released  by  one  operation,  as  by  the 
turning  of  one  milled  head  or  lever;  and  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  that  a  balance  of  the  correct  general 
type  has  failed  to  give  concordant  readings  in  succes- 
sive weighings.  In  nearly  every  instance  it  has  been 
found  that  the.se  balances  failed  to  yield  concordant 
weighings  by  any  other  method. 

The  pan-arrests  must  be  clean  and  adjusted  to  the 
proper  height.  A  little  alcohol  will  remove  any  grease 
which  might  tend  to  cause  sticking  of  the  pan-arrest  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

A  little  experience  with  a  particular  balance  will  soon 
.show  one  just  how  far  the  method  can  be  trusted  with 
that  instrument.  With  the  balance  habitually  used  by 
the  writer,  which  has  an  unvarying  sensibility  with 
loads  up  to  50  g.,  the  method  is  regarded  as  suitable  to 
work  of  the  very  highest  accuracy.  It  is  realized  that 
the  error  of  a  single  ob.servation  should  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  mean  of  3  or  5  observations,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  much  easier  to  read  with  the  high- 
est accuracy  w'hen  the  swing  is  to  one  side  only,  and  does 
not  cross  a  centre  point.  Furthermore  the  chance  for 
lapse  of  mental  concentration  and  attention  is  greatly 
diminished  in  the  single  deflection  method.  In  work  of 
great  importance  the  weighing  can  be  cheeked  by  a 
second  weighing  in  less  time  than  is  needed  for  one 
weighing  by  the  conventional  methods. 


VAST  FOREST  FIRES  IN  FRANCE. 

Toulon,  August  31. — Vast  forest  fires  are  ravaging 
the  region  between  Toulon  and  Cannes.  The  fire 
reached  the  seashore  resorts  around  Calaire  Bay  and 
the  people  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants  were  compell- 
ed to  evacuate  and  take  refi;ge  on  the  beach. 

Strong  westerly,  and  northwesterly  winds  are 
aiding  in  the  spread  of  the  fires  both  in  the  centre  of 
the  Maures  range  and  on  the  southern  slope.  According 
to  the  latest  advices  the  flames  are  assuming  alarm- 
ing proportions  and  threatening  the  towns  of  Grasz 
and  Antibes.  Despatches  from  Sardinaux  say  that 
between  eight  and  ten  villages,  notably  Grimaud  and 
Cogolin,  are  surrounded  by  fires.  Aid  is  being  rush- 
ed to  the  threatened- points  from  various  nearby  towns 


AUSTRALIA  EXPORTS  PAPER. 

The  eight  months  of  the  financial  year  to  February 
show  a  large  expansion  of  business  in  paper  and  chem- 
icals, as  in  other  departments  of  trade.  Paper  imports 
represent  a  striking"  rise,  Avhile  paper  exports  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  published  list. 

For  the  eight  months  1917-18,  paper  imported  into 
Australia  represented  a  value  of  £2,305,596.  In  the  cor- 
responding period  for  1918-19,  the  figure  has  rushed 
up  to  £3,069,429  again,  a  difference  of  very  nearly  a 
round  million. 

Exports  of  paper  for  the  eight  months  of  1917-lS 
were  valued  at  £88,363,  and  this  figure  has  now  risen 
in  the  later  period  to  £105,914. 


1  Journal  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  22,  144  (1900.) 


It  is  better  to  take  pains  in  preventing  accidents  than 
to  suffer  pains  as  a  result  of  them. 
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FINE  FALL  MEETING  FOR  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fifth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  September  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1919, 
gives  promise  of  being  well  attended  and  productive 
of  several  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  papermaking  processes  and  engineering  develop- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  reported  for  presentation 
there  is  promised  an  account  of  research  work  done 
at  Columbia  University  on  the  utilization  of  waste 
sulphite  liquor  as  fuel  by  Prof.  Ralph  H.  McKee  and 
George  Barsky ;  a  demonstration  and  talk  on  an  ap- 
paratus for  testing  paper  for  tearing  strength,  tensile 
strength,  stiffness,  resilience  and  folding  strength; 
and  a  special  address  on  engineering  problems  in  the 
papermill. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  losses  of  soda  in  the 
evaporation  of  black  liquor  in  sulphate  pulp  man- 
ufacture will  be  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Sulphate 
Pulp,  0.  Bache-Wiig,  chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Sulphite  Pulp,  H.  G.  Spear,  chair- 
man, have  been  working  on  neAv  and  improved 
methods  of  handling  waste  liquor  from  the  digesters 
and  of  cooling  the  SO,  gas  from  the  burners.  Other 
studies  and  investigations  will  be  embodied  in  their 
report  which  should  be  of  considerable  value  to  sul- 
phite-pulp manufacturers,  especially  in  view  of  the 
discussion  that  will  be  elicited. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Soda  Pulp,  Martin 
L.  Griffin,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  will  be 
sent  out  to  members  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  The  re- 
port deals  with  the  principles  and  practice  involved  in 
washing  unbleached  soda  pulp.  The  formal  discussion 
of  the  .subject  will  be  led  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee associated  with  Mr.  Griffin,  George  K.  Spence, 
William  H.  Howell,  jr.,  and  George  M.  Trostel;  0. 
Bache-Wiig,  P.  Dolin  and  others. 

A  continuous  sedimentation  or  freeness  tester  for 
groundwood  pulp  has  been  developed  at  the  mill  of  the 
Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.,  under 
0.  L.  E.  Weber,  and  this  Avill  be  described  by  Fi-ed  A. 
Naegeli,  chemist  of  the  company. 

On  the  second  day  of  meeting  the  members  will  be 
the  guests  at  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  firm  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  after  which  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  papermaking  department  of  the  extensive 
plant  of  this  company  Avill  be  taken. 

The  entire  day  of  Friday,  September  26,  will  be 
spent  at  Madison,  Wis.,  inspecting  the  pulp  and  paper 
branches  of  the  I'orest  Products  Laboratory,  under 
the  guidance  of  Carlile  P.  Win.slow,  director  and 
-Staff,  which  includes  a  number  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 

Trains  for  Madison,  Wis.  leave  Chicago  over  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  25,  at  5.30  and  8.00  o'clock.  A 
special  sleeper  leaving  Chicago  at  2.00  A.M.,  Friday, 
September  26,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  10.00 
P.M.  Thursday.  This  train  is  due  to  arrive  in 
Madison  at  7.20  A.M.  Friday.  Breakfast  Avill  be 
served  at  the  Park  Hotel.  The  first  class  fare  from 
Chicago  to  Mad  ison  is  $4.21  and  sleeper  berth  $1.62. 
It  is  important  that  early  notice  be  given  the  Chicago 
convention  committee  of  the  intention  of  members  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  join  the  party  on  the  trip  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Thomas  H.  Savery,  jr.,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  171S  Republic  Building,  Chicago. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  VISITS  B.  C.  PULP  MILLS. 

Ocean  Falls,  the  thriving  little  paper-making  town 
of  the  Pacific  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  extended  the  glad 
hand  in  right  royal  fashion  when  the  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade  excursionists  reached  their  trip  up  the  coast. 
The  325-mile  journey  from  Vancouver  was  made  in 
the  finest  of  weathers,  through  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  the  inside  passage,  the  arrival  at  Ocean 
Falls  being  made  sharp  on  schedule  time  at  4  o'clock. 
In  the  three  hours  stay  the  members  of  the  party, 
with  the  Paymaster  and  Superintendent  of  Pacific 
Mills,  Limited,  as  hosts,  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  visiting  every  part  of  the  huge  paper-making 
plant,  the  power  house,  hospital,  and  other  modern 
institutions,  and  also  finding  time  to  roam  at  will 
through  the  well-kept  residential  portion  of  the  town. 

Ocean  Falls  cannot  be  seen  from  the  steamer  until 
a  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  dock,  when  a  thriv- 
ing little  industrial  centre  suddenly  looms  before  the 
eyes,  like  a  picture  in  a  page  just  turned.  About  1200 
men  are  employed  there  in  the  various  processes  of 
paper-making,  and  this  does  not  include  crews  for 
logging  operations. 

The  company  is  doing  very  little  logging  this  season, 
nearly  all  its  raw  material  being  obtained  from  the 
spruce  camps  formerly  operated  by  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board.  These  logs  are  towed  across  the 
turbulent  waters  of  Hecate  Straits  in  big  cigar-shaped 
rafts. 

A  thorough  insight  into  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print, kraft  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  was  given  the 
visitors,  the  trip  through  the  mill  revealing  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  manufacture,  from  the  big  rough  logs 
to  the  finished  article  lying  in  the  huge  storehouse. 

The  Ocean  Falls  plant  is  turning  out  paper  at  the 
rate  of  250  tons  daily,  the  greater  part  of  this  out- 
put being  exported.  The  total  population  of  the 
town  is  about  2,500,  and  everybody  seems  to  be  con- 
tented. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  because  nearly 
all  the  men  are  making  good  wages,  a  large  number 
of  them  averaging  as  high  as  $300.  a  month. 

Labor  agitators  are  not  wanted  as  two  of  them  re- 
cently found  out  when  they  were  quietly  informed 
that  their  presence  was  not  nearly  so  valuable  an  asset 
to  town  as  their  rooms.  The  two  left  when  they  received 
no  sign  of  support  from  the  men.  The  boat  left  Ocean 
Falls  at  7  o'clock  and  the  only  other  stop  made  was 
at  Swanson  Bay,  the  Whalen  Company's  big  lumber 
and  pulp  plant.  Although  it  was  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  several  of  the  visitors  went  ashore 
for  the  short  stay  of  the  boat. 


W.  G.  McADOO  FAVORS  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

San  Francisco,  August  30.— World  Trade  Club  of 
San  Francisco  continues  to  receive  authoritative  sup- 
port in  its  campaign  for  world-wide  use  of  metric  units. 

A  strong  statement  from  William  G.  McAdoo,  war- 
time Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Director  of  Rail- 
roads, has  just  been  transmitted. 

At  the  recent  banquet  given  in  New  York  City 
by  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States  to 
President  Pessoa  of  Brazil,  he  declared:  "A  very  im- 
portant thing  is  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
It  was  the  most  unhappy  event  that  the  metric  sys- 
tem was  ever  defeated  when  it  came  up  here  —  a 
monumental  mistake. '  If  taken  up  seriously  and  ap- 
plied intelligently  we  could  get  it  transformed  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  would  do  more  for  the  development  of 
trade  than  anything  ever  yet  attempted." 
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LAURENTIDE  STILL  PROSPERS. 

Duriiij;'  the  yvtw  i  i\iU'(l  .)iiiic  :'>()  last,  Laiirciit idc  nt^t 
OHniiiiij's  were  equal  to  19  per  cent  on  the  company's 
outstandinfj:  capital  issue  of  $9,600,000,  the  showing 
amply  Avarraiitins'  the  action  of  the  directors  in  grant- 
in{?  to  the  shareholders  a  further  participation  in  the 
provailinfj;  prosi)erity.  The  position  of  the  company 
ill  the  way  oF  workiii<;  capital,  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment published  elsewhere  on  this  page,  is  so  strong 
that  President  Chahoon  stated  at  yesterday's  meet- 
ing that: 

"The  bond  issue  of  $1,200,000  will  he  due  on  Janu- 
ary 2nd  of  next  year.  $634,778.73  of  this  amount  has 
been  purchased  by  the  company  and  lodged  with  the 
Royal  Trust  Company,  the  remainder  will  be  paid  off 
and  the  entire  issue  cancelled  when  due." 

When  this  is  effected  Laurentide  will  be  without 
bond  obligations  of  any  kind  so  that  with  a  continu- 
ance of  prevailing  conditions  in  the  industry  the  out- 
look of  shareholders  in  the  enterprise  should  be  ma- 
terially enhanced.  President  Chahoon,  questioned  by 
one  of  the  shareholders  regarding  the  company's  pol- 
icy rt  specting  reforestation  and  fire  protection,  stated 
lliat  approximately  1,000,000  young  trees  had  been 
planted  during  the  year,  and  that  it  was  hoped  that 
the  nursery  by  the  spring  of  next  year  would  be  cap- 
able of  producing  sufficient  to  bring  the  annual  plant 
up  to  2,000,000  trees.  The  loss  through  fire  during  the 
past  year  had  been  ))ractically  nil,  said  Mr.  Chahoon, 
paying  tribute  to  the  ver.v  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  regarding  forest  protection. 

The  outlook  for  the  current  year,  he  stated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly bright.  The  consumption  of  newsprint  paper, 
based  largely  as  it  is  on  the  demand  for  advertisin<r 
space,  exceeded  anything  in  the  world's  history. 

Officers  and  directors  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
George  Chahoon,  jr.,  president;  Chas.  R.  Hosmer,  vice- 
president  ;  R.  B.  Angus,  Edwin  Hanson,  F.  A.  Sab- 
baton,  J.  K.  L.  Ross  and  Sir  Thomas  Skinner,  Bart., 
Louis  Armstrong  was  named  treasurer;  W.  F.  Robin- 
son, secretary,  and  F.  E.  McNally,  assistant  secretary. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ITEMS 

There  is  a  marked  activity  in  the  pulp  industry  in 
British  Columbia.  Buyers  are  looking  this  way  for 
supplies,  and  at  good  firm  prices.  The  older  mills  are 
booked  ahead  with  orders,  and  the  new  mills  are  get- 
ting orders  at  prices  which  they  had  not  expected  two 
months  ago. 

The  Beaver  Cove  plant  will  have  their  first  lot  of 
pulp  out  by  the  last  of  September. 

The  new  issues  of  the  Whalen  Company  stock  will 
place  this  Company  on  a  working  basis  that  means 
rapid  strides  in  their  plans  for  export  business. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  British  Columbia  pulp  market 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  factor  in  the  trade  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

(jcrtain  buyers  have  come  to  British  Columbia, 
looked  over  the  market,  gone  East,  without  buying, 
and  fiiuilly  came  back  here  and  bought  or  wired  back 
their  orders. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  new  capital  will 
be  invested  in  new  plants  in  British  Columbia,  and 
that  at  no  late  date,  and  this  will  mean  that  then 
pulp  and  paper  industry  will  grow  to  proportions 
little  dreamed  of  10  years  ago.  It  will  also  mean 
that  ultimately  the  pulp  instead  of  all  being  shipped 
away  will,  be  manufactured  into  paper  right  here. 


SURPRISED  BY  CALLING  OF  HEARING  SEPT.  8. 

A  Ing  surprise  in  ncus])rint  iiianutact iirin«r  circles 
was  sprung  at  Ottawa  on  Tuesday  when  communica- 
tions from  the  Paper  Controller,  to  the  newsprint  manu- 
facturers was  received,  notifying  them  that  the  Can- 
adian Newsprint  Inquiry  would  resume  at  the  Court 
Hou.se,  Ottawa,  on  Monday,  September  8th. 

The  calling  of  the  inquiry  is  primarily  for  consider- 
ing the  recent  judgment  handed  down  by  the  judge?,  of 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal,  .setting  the  price  of  Can- 
adian newsprint  from  July  1st  to  November  30th.  1918, 
from  $69  per  ton  as  ordered  by  the  controller  to  $66. 
and  other  matters. 

Tiiough  it  was  not  up  to  Tuesday  night  mentioned 
definitely  there  is  also  a  possibility  of  the  differential- 
l)eing  taken  up.  The  requests  to  attend  the  hearing 
were  extended  to  publishers  as  well  as  newsprint  manu- 
facturers. The  surprise  in  the  sending  out  of  the  com- 
munications was  that  they  followed  so  quickly  on  top 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal.  Oiir 
view  that  could  easily  be  taken  of  the  situation  is  that 
nuitters  all  along  the  line  are  going  to  be  materially 
speeded  up,  the  inquiry  brought  to  an  end,  and  prices 
fixed  for  the  different  periods  covered  by  the  Con- 
troller's orders.  Whether  this  is  going  to  quickly 
materialize  or  not  has  yet  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Pringle  in 
his  comment  anent  the  decision  of  the  judges  drew  at- 
tention that  the  honorable  members  of  the  Tribunal 
in  setting  their  price  at  $66  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  11  months  when  newsprint  had  sold  for 
$50  per  toti  and  the  five  months  that  followed  when 
Government  orders  placed  its  figure  at  $52. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RESOURCES  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  possibilities  of  Canadian  natural  resources  in 
reconstructing  devastated  Europe  are  outlined  by  Lt.- 
Col.  P.  Pelletier,  agent  for  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
in  London,  in  an  article  in  a  London  daily  paper.  Whik' 
referring  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  Lieut.  Col.  Pel- 
letier naturally  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  particularly  in  regard  to  lumber,  pulp,  and 
minerals. 

"We  are,"  he  says,  "in  a  position  to  supply  timber 
for  houses,  railways,  mines  and  other  purposes  of 
national  importance.  Wood  pulj)  is  here  manufac- 
tured on  a  huge  scale,  enabling  us  to  supply  the  needs 
of  paper,  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where. Our  water-power  equals  one-half  of  the  total 
estimated  water-power  of  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  has  been  developed  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Here  are  opportunities,  indeed,  for 
the  enterprising  British  capitalist  to  build  up  wood 
pul]),  paper,  and  other  industries  based  ■  upon  the 
utilization  of  forest  products." 


OUTING  AT  GRAND  MERE. 

The  Montreal  officials  and  staff  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
port Paper  Company,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  spent 
Labor  Day  at  Grand  "Mere,  the  guests  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company,  Limited.  The  nurseries  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  also  the  golf  links  were  visited  in  the 
morning,  and  a  typical  hnnberjack's  "spread"  was 
served  at  the  log  sorting  camp  three  miles  up  the  river. 
Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  going  through  the 
immense  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  the  day  closed  with 
a  daiu^e  at  the  clubhouse. 
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Technical  Section 


\Ai>OClATIONv 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

K14  Process  and  machinery  for  glazing  both 
sides  of  paper.  (Procede  et  machine  pour  le  satmage 
double  face  du  papier  rugueux  en  feuiUes.)  i^r.  pa- 
tent No  479,536.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Cie.,  Zurich.  La  Pa- 
peterie;41,  p.  62,  (June  10,  1919).  Both  sides  of  the 
paper  (in  sheets)  are  glazed  on  the  one  machine  by 
using  two  pairs  of  rolls  and  two  felts,  each  pair  glaz- 
ing one  side  of  the  paper.— A.P.C. 

K  14  Paper  cutter.  (Machine  te  couper  le  papier 
autres  matieres  analogues.)  Fr.  patent  No._  478,989.  F. 
W  Vickery,  England.  By  means  of  a  series  of  gears 
and  clutches  the  paper  is  cut  transversely  twice  dur- 
ing each  revolution  of  the  driving  wheel,  each  time 
the  crank  passes  dead-center.— A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Process  and  machinery  for  making  re-in-i 
forced  paper.  (Procede  et  appareil  pour  la  fabrication 
d'un  papier  arme  tres  resistant.)  Fr.  patent  No  474,- 
864  Maunoury  &  Cie.  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  60,  (June 
10,  1919).  By  means  of  a  very  ingenious  device 
threads  are  imprisoned  between  two  sheets  of  paper 
firmlv  glued  together.  The  threads  lie  both  longitud- 
inally and  diagonally  in  the  paper.  The  process  is 
continuous. — A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Solution  of  cellulose  in  zinc  chloride.  (Ob- 
tention  d'une  solution  de  cellulose  par  le  clilorure 
de  zinc  )Fr.  patent  No.  489,330.  Ogawa,  Okudo  &  Mu- 
rata  L 'Industrie  Chimique  through  La  Papeterie,  41, 
p  80  (June  10,  1919).  In  the  process  covered  by 
this  patent  solution  is  effected  at  100°  C  with  violent 
agitation.  Solution  may  be  completed  m  half-an-hour. 
 AP.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  textiles  in  Germany.  (Articles  alle- 
mands  en  papier  tisse.)  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  39,  (May 
25,  1919.)  The  thread  for  most  articles  Avas  made  from 
paper  ribbons  spun  while  moist.  Their  appearance  and 
strength  are  comparable  to  those  of  thread  made  by 
the  Kron  process  (described  at  length  in  La  Papeterie 
in  1909  and  1910).  In  certain  cases  the  thread  was 
prepared  from  cellulose  solutions  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  for  making  artificial  silk.  Though  some  man- 
ufacturers say  they  are  satisfied  with  paper  belting, 
most  of  them  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
leather  belts.  Several  mills  are  being  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  paper  textiles  in  France. 
—A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  thread.  (Fil  en  papier).  La  Papete- 
rie, 41,  p.  80,  (June  10,  1919.)  "Zellulon"  is  obtained 
obtained  by  an  improvement  of  the  Turk  wet-spin- 
ning process,  which  first  appeared  in  1891.  The  stock 
i.s  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  making  paper; 
but  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  paper  machine  it  is 
sent  to  special  circular  Avires  from  Avhich  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  narroAV  ribbons  Avhieh  are  immediately 
spun  and  yielded  a  thread  containing  55-60%  moist- 
ure, which"  is  sloAA'ly  dried.  It  is  much  stronger  than 
ordinary  paper.  The  loss  on  spinning  is  only  about 
5%.  Avhile  spinning  paper  by  the  older  processes  gave 
30-50%  Avaste— A.P.-C. 

N-4.  Electricity  as  a  source  of  heat  in  boilers. 
(Prodnction  do  la  vapeur  dans  les  chaudieres  par  I'e- 
lectricite.)  SchAveizerische  Bauzeitung,  Apr.  1917,  p. 
183,  through  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  126,  (June  25,  1919). 


Tests  conducted  in  Switzerland  in  1916  have  proved 
that  electricity  can  advantageously  be  used  for  gen- 
erating steam  where  power  is  very  cheap.  The  effi- 
ciency is  about  90%. — A.P.-C. 

R-0.  The  coal  crisis  and  German  Industries.  (L 'in- 
fluence de  la  crise  du  charbon  sur  les  industries  alle- 
mandes.)  Bull,  de  la  Chambre  de  Com.  Fran,  de  Tu- 
rin, through  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  138,  (June  25,  1919.) 
The  situation  of  the  German  industries  owing  to  lack 
of  coal  has  become  appalling.  The  pulp  and  paper 
industries  on  Avhich  great  hopes  had  been  founded  for 
raising  and  steadying  the  rate  of  exchange  by  means 
■of  enormous  exportations,  are  no  better  off  than  the 
others.  Many  mills  are  shut  down,  and  the  others, 
while  still  producing  a  limited  output,  expect  to  have 
to  shut  down  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future. — A. 
P.-C. 

R-0.  Proposed  French  National  Bureau  of  Paper 
Standards.  (Quelques  idees.)  Papyrophile.  La  Pape- 
terie, 41,  p.  50,  (June  10,  1919.).  The  conditions 
arising  from  the  Avar  are  such  that  it  is  imperative 
for  the  French  Paper  mills  to  exercise  a  very  strict 
technical  control  of  all  departments  if  they  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  paper  manufacturers, 
both  as  regards  cost  of  production  and  quality  of 
paper.  There  should  be  close  co-operation  betAveeii 
the  maker  and  the  user  in  order  that  orders  may  be 
filled  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  A  National 
Bureau,  similar  to  the  one  in  New  York,  should  be 
created,  Avhieh  could  act  in  many  Avays  as  go-between 
for  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  It  would 
also  be  advisable  to  form  a  technical  committee  whose 
duties  Avould  be  to  look  into  and  improve  the  methods 
and  processes  of  any  mill  desiring  it. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.    European  markets  for  Canadian  pulp. .  .La  Pa- 
peterie, 42,  p.  179,  (July  10,  1919.)"Farmand,"  a  Nor- 
Avegian  paper  strongly  voices  its  indignation  at  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Becker  (of  Becker  &  Co.)  openly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  market  for 
Canadian  pulp  in  England,  for  the  English  paper  in- 
dustry has  no  great  love  for  the  Scandinavians  Avho 
took  all  they  could  during  the  war.    La  Papeterie 
says  Mr.  Becker  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  and  sees 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  his  expressing  it  publicly; 
but  it  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Becker's  vieAvs.  Canada 
is  a  very  large  producer  of  high  grade  pulp ;  but  there 
are  several  very  serious  obstacles  which  Avill  prevent 
it  from  being  a  serious  competitor  to  Scandinavia  on 
the  European,  and  more  especially  the  French  markets 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  (1) — The  transportation  rates 
from  America  to  France  are  several  times  those  from 
Scandinavia  to  France.  (2) — The  Canadian  manufac- 
turer is  content  Avith  selling  f.o.b.  Canadian  port, 
and  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  Avith  AA'hat  happens 
to  the  pulp  after  it  leaves  Canada.    Moreover  he 
Avishes  to  deal  in  large  quantities  of  pulp.     The  French 
manufacturer  does  not  even  Avant  to  buy  c.i.f.  French 
-port,  but  Avishes  to  have  the  goods  delivered  practical- 
ly at  his  mill.    Moreover  he  likes  to  buy  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  small  as  10,  20,  or  30  tons.  A  200-ton  order  is 
considered  quite  large.    3. — The  system  of  Aveights 
being  different  in  the  tAvo  countries,  this  Avould  entail 
more  trouble  and  time  than  Avould  appear    at  first 
thought.— A.P.-C. 
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Negotiations  pending  toward  the  merger  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company  and  the  Remington  Paper  and 
Power  Company  will  bring  about  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  largest  newsprint  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  New  York  State..  The 
consummation  of  this  deal  will  mean  a  concern  with 
more  than  $25,000,000  in  assets  and  will  bring  about 
the  formation  of  what  will  be  the  third  largest  news- 
print company  in  the  United  States.  Seven  mills  with 
an  output  of  450  tons  of  paper  daily  and  a  water  power 
of  between  40,000  and  50,000  horse-power  are  involved 
in  the  deal. 

The  investigation  of  the  print  paper  situation  plan- 
ned by  the  Senate  will  be  conducted  by  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Manufactures  Committtee,  it  was 
decided  last  week.  Senator  La  Follette  of  "Wiscon- 
sin, who  Avas  selected  as  chairman  of  the  probe  com- 
mittee, announced  that  the  information  secured  _  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Avould  first  be  examined 
and  that  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  this  prelimi- 
narv  phase  of  the  inquiry,  hearings  would  be  held. 

Net  profits  of  the  Unitpd  Paperboard  Company  for 
the  year  ended  on  Mav  31  were  $188,111,  according 
to  a'  report  made  public  by  the  company  last  Aveek. 
Dividends  of  $186,426,  of  which  a  part  represented 
a  6  per  cent  disbursement  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
1  per  cent,  on  the  common,  were  naid.  leavins:  $1,684 
.surplus  for  the  year.  Sidney  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  corporation,  in  his  remarks  to  the  stockholders, 
says  that  the  mills  at  Fairfield,  Me. :  Yorktown,  Ind., 
and  Urbana,  Ohio,  Avhich  were  shut  doAvn  in  the  prev- 
ious year,  have  not  been  in  operation  because  of 
prevailing  low  prices.  He  points  out  that  those  mills 
could  not  be  operated  except  with  substantial  loss. 
During  the  year  the  company  spent  .$419,807  for  mill 
improvements.  It  holds  $400,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  has  declared  a 
quarterlv  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  pay- 
able to  holders  of  its  stock  on  September  15. 

Though  recent  activitv  in  International  Paper  in 
the  New  York  stock  market  has  given  rise  to  talk  that 
the  company  is  likely  to  re.sume  dividends  before  the 
year  is  out,  the  matter,  it  was  learned,  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  big  paper  concern's  directors,  and 
the  probability  is  that  there  Avill  be  none  this  year, 
since  the  International  has  its  fall  financing  ahead  of 
it.  While  International  is  enjoying  a  prosperous  year, 
present  indications  tending  to  show  that  the  last  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  will  probably  be  lifted  soon,  the 
fact  of  the  company's  very  rapid  recent  growth  has 
made  the  extension  of  its  cash  account  necessary.  The 
same  interests  responsible  for  shooting  International 
Paper  through  70  are  reported  to  be  in  the  market 
again  and  they  are  using  for  a  market  level  the  report 
of  a  probable  dividend. 

A  conference  of  the  Empire  State  Forest  Products 
Association,  the  State  Conservation  Commission  and 
the  New  York  Forestry  Association  Avith  Col.  H.  S. 
Graves,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
to  try  to  define  a  national  and  State  forest  policy, 
has  been  called  in  Ncav  York  State  for  the  second  week 


in  November  at  Syracuse.  Preliminary  plans  made  by 
a  committee  in  session  last  Aveek  in  that  city  propose  to 
call  all  persons  of  the  State  interested  in  forests  to 
attend  and  hear  Col.  Graves  discuss  his  proposed 
national  forest  programme.  The  New  York  confer- 
ence hopes  to  get  an  agreement  for  a  future  policy 
which  will  satisfy  the  forest  service  and  the  lumber- 
men. 

About  2000  Avorkers  in  the  paper  box  industry  in 
Brooklyn  Avalked  out  last  week  AA'hen  a  strike  Avas 
ordered  by  Jacob  Weinberg,  general  organizer  of  the 
paper  box  unions.  Among  the  demands  made  are  a  40 
per  cent,  salary  increase  and  improvements  in  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  Avorkshops. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  by  the  Western  Waxed  Paper  Company. 
The  capitalization  of  the  concern  is  placed  at  $250,000 
and  its  incorporators  are  Andrew  Christ,  Jr.,  A.  F. 
Adams  and  W.  C.  McCulloch.  The  main  company 
office  will  be  located  at  Portland.  The  purpose  of 
the  corporation  is  to  establish  and  conduct  plants  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Avaxed  papers. 


QUARTER  CENT  MEANS  $1,500,000. 

NeAvsprint  is  to-day  selling  at  $3.75Vt  a  hundred 
pounds,  carload  lots,  f.o.b.,  mill.  This  price  has  been 
in  effect  since  July  1918.  From  May  1st  to  July  1st. 
1918,  a  price  of  $3.6334  a  hundred  was  in  effect  by 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  pub- 
lishers contend  that  these  prices  were  not  justified, 
and,  therefore,  any  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
judges  Avill  affect  the  sales  more  than  future  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ncAA'sprint  manufacturers  con- 
tend that  a  higher  price  is  justified,  due  principally  to 
a  steady  increasing  Avage  scale. 

AssTiming  that  300,000  tons  of  newsprint  haA'e  been 
sold  from  July  1st,  1918,  to  the  time  the  judges  make 
a  decision  a  variation  of  one-quarter-cent  a  pound 
in  the  price  fixed  either  upAvard  or  doAvuAvard  would 
mean  a  difference  of  $1,500,000  to  the  company. 


MORE  BOATS  ON  PULPWOOD  ROUTE. 

The  IMeigs  PulpAvood  Co.,  Inc.,  Avhose  head  office  in 
New  BrunsAvick  is  at  Campbellton,  with  branches  at 
Cascapedia,  Ncav  Richmond  and  other  points,  are  con- 
ducting extensive  pulpAvood  operations  and  during 
this  season  Avill  carry  on  more  extensively  than  ever. 

The  Meigs  Company  operate  about  12  terminals  and 
pulpAvood  propositions  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  teniii- 
nals  is  across  the  lake  at  OsAvego.  N.  Y.  Four 
additional  .steamers  Avill  be  put  on  the  route  carry- 
ing pulpAvood  from  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  to 
Oswego  and  other  points.  The.se  are  now  being  load- 
ed at  Gaspe.  Every  steamer's  cargo  ranges  from 
1.000  to  1,500  cords  of  pulpAvood.  The  terminal  at 
OsAvego  has  a  capacity  of  60.000  cords. 

Mr.  Walter  Meigs,  president  of  the  Meigs  Pulpwood 
Co.,  Inc.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  OsAveco  and  stated 
that  not  only  Avould  the  storage  facilities  there  be 
extended  but  certain  changes  Avould  be  made  in  the 
conveyors  and  unloading  devices  at  the  plant  so  that 
steamers  Avonld  be  relieved  of  their  cargo  in  much 
quicker  time  than  in  the  past. 
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R.  E.  Whiteman  representing  the  George  Irish  Paper 
Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  call- 
ing upon  the  trade  and  taking  in  the  sights  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

Archie  Reid,  business  manager  of  the  National  Pa- 
per Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que.,  and  formerly  accountant 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  upon  old  friends 
in  the  trade. 

J.  Hewitt,  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toron- 
to, has  returned  from  a  successful  and  enjoyable  fish- 
ing trip  of  a  couple  of  weeks  spent  at  Burleigh  Falls, 
Ont. 

J.  J.  Ting,  who  is  a  special  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  during  the 
past  few  days  calling  upon  the  papet  trade.  He  was 
particularly  anxious  to  make  contracts  for  the  early 
delivery  of  newsprint  which,  he  states,  is  scarce  in  his 
country. 

Wesley  Tilton,  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Cornwall,  Ont., 
was  in  Toronto  for  several  days  this  week  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Exhibition. 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  former  editor  of  the  Globe,  To- 
ronto, who  has  been  spending  some  time  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  has  return- 
ed to  Toronto  and,  with  his  wife  and  family,  is  once 
more  occupying  his  own  home  after  several  years 
absence,  a  considerable  period  of  it  was  spent  in  Japan 
and  the  Orient. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  September  16 
and  17.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative attendance  from  all  the  leading  cities  and 

•  an  interesting  programme  is  being  arranged.  W.  C. 

■  Ridgway,  of  New  York,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association,  has  been  invited 
to  deliver  an  address.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  association  held  in 
Toronto  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Ridgway  was  to  have 
been  present  but  at  the  la.st  minute  was  prevented 
from  being  in  attendance.  He  promised  to  speak  at 
a  later  date  and  this  time,  it  is  expected,  that  he  Avill 
be  on  hand. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  entensions  to 
the  plant  of  the  coated  paper  mill  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  at  Georgetown.  W.  J.  Tremble,  who 
has  the  contract,  reports  that  the  first  story  is  com- 
pleted on  all  three  additions,  which  are  beiug  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel.  The  addition  to  the 
finishing  room  is  96"  x  80"  and  to  the  color  room, 
38"  x  80"  and  40"  x  60".  Construction  will  be  finished 
in  another  month  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  Avill 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Eraser  Companies,  who  operate  a  large  sulphite 
pulp  mill  at  Edmundston,  N.B.,  and  also  several  saw 
mills  in  the  province,  intend  going  on  with  the  erection 


of  the  Eraser  Memorial  Hospital  building,  which  will 
be  built  in  Fredericton  in  connection  with  the  Victo- 
ria Public  Hospital.  His  work  will  be  carried  out  a'-- 
intended  by  the  late  Donald  Eraser  and  tenders  have 
been  called  for  construction. 

Work  on  the  new  sulphite  mill,  the  groundwood 
pulp  plant  and  three  work  shops  at  Three  Rivers, 
which  are  being  erected  by  the  International  Paper 
Co  is  now  well  under  way.  Construction  will  be  done 
by  day  labor.  A.  H.  White,  of  New  York,  is  the  chief 
engineer  and  the  local  engineer  is  T.  R.  Ransen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  will  be  held  at  the  head  office  in  Toron- 
to on  Thursday  September  18  when  the  annual  state- 
ment, which  has  already  been  published,  will  be  pre- 
sented and  at  the  same  time  a  meeting  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  approved,  con- 
firming a  by-law  authorizing  the  issue,  sale  and  pledge 
of  six  per  cent  serial  mortgage  lien  notes  aggregating 
$3,500,000. 

"The  Fourth  Degree"  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
publication  which  has  been  launched  in  Toronto  and 
will  circulate  largely  among  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
The  paper  is  issued  by  the  Fourth  Degree  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  editor  and  business  manager  is  K.  C.  Utley. 

"The  Echo"  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Toronto,  and 
has  been  issued  quarterly,  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
published  in  the  near  future  as  a  monthly  journal. 

G.  N.  Simpson,  of  Toronto,  who,  is  well  known  in 
advertising  circles,  has  been  appointed  business  man- 
ager of  the  Phonograph  Journal  and  the  Music  Trades 
Journal  and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

The  Wendigo  Power  Co,  with  headquarters  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  has 
been  incorporated.  The  plant  of  the  company  will  be 
located  some  tAventy  miles  south  of  Larder  Lake,  and 
will  develop  hydro-electric  poAver  on  Wendigo  lake 
and  certain  parts  of  the  Blanche  river.  This  will  be 
good  news  to  many  industries  in  Northern  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  Western  Cordage  Co.,  which  is  a 
returned  soldiers'  cooperative  industry,  will  be  given 
a  grant  of  land  in  Sapperton,  B.C.  The  B.C.  Govern- 
ment has  advanced  the  company,  under  the  Industrial 
Development  Act  a  loan  of  $200,000  and  the  veterans 
have  increased  their  working  capital  to  $100,000,  hav- 
ing subscribed  $60,000  in  cash  and  they  are  now  taking 
up  the  $40,000  deferred  to  make  the  necessary  $100,- 
000. 

Joseph  E.  Ford,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Ford,  Jr.,  of 
Portneuf  is  a  Benedict,  having  been  married  last  week 
to  Miss.  Mary  Christine  Mackinnon,  at  the  home  of 
her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Mackinnon, 
Kimbury,  Que.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  visits  Montreal  and 
took  the  boat  trip  to  Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls. 


CAMDEN  MILL  WILL  MAKE  KRAFT. 

The  plant  of  the  Camden  Paper  Co.  at  Camden  East, 
Ont.,  is  once  again  in  operation  under  the  charge  of 
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F..  S.  Crahtrfc,  who  is  iiuinafjcM-  of  the  plant.  The  coiii- 
pany  is  at  present  turDinf;  out  some  buil(liii<i:  paiicr. 
but\vill  be  manufacturing  kraft  in  the  near  future. 


PULP  MEN  INVITED  TO  NEW  YORK  STATE 
TRUST  CONFERENCE 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23.— Col.  Henry  S.  Graves, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  will  come 
to  New  York  state  to  discuss  witli  all  interested  organ- 
izations his  proposed  national  forest  policy.  This  con- 
ference may  develop  into  the  most  important  gather- 
ing ever  held,  involving  the  future  of  the  nation  § 
forests  and  timber  supply. 

Announcement  of  this  conference  was  made  to-day 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Forestry 
Association,  when  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to 
prepare  for  Col.  Graves'  visit,  which  will  be  to  Syra- 
cuse, the  second  week  in  November.  The  conference 
will 'be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Empire 
State  Forests  Products  Association,  the  State  Conser- 
vation Commission  and  the  New  York  State  Forestry 
Association,  and  invitations  to  attend  will  also  be  sent 
to  representatives  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Adirondacks,  the  state  retail  lumber  dealers  and  all 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  forests  of  the 
state. 

The  conference  is  the  result  of  the  realization  that 
tlie  private  forests  of  America  are  nearly  exhausted 
and  that  now  is  the  time  when  the  nation  and  the  state 
must  establish  principles  of  production  of  a  timber 
crop  on  private  land.  The  grooving  realization  of  this 
need  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  war  census  of  the 
timber  of  the  nation,  to  learn  exactly  where  America 
stood  on  timber  for  war  purposes.  This  showed  that 
radical  steps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  prepare  for  the 
future  and  Col.  Graves  at  once  began  the  formulation 
of  a  national  policy.  Col.  Graves  is  now  ready  to 
come  to  this  state  and  discuss  the  economic  phases 
of  the  problem  with  all  the  elements  in  the  state  inter- 
ested in  Forestry. 

'  The  date  for  the  conference  has  not  been  definitely 
.set,  but  will  probably  be  either  Nov.  11  or  13„  so  that 
some  of  the  organizations  interested  can  hold  their 
conventions  in  connection  with  the  Graves'  confer- 
ence. The  program  will  be  without  many  set  addresses, 
leaving  the  time  practically  free  for  Col.  Graves' 
address  and  discussions.  Other  addresses  will  be 
merely  to  bring  out  special  points  for  discussion. 


AROOSTOOK  SULPHATE  MILL  SOLD. 

A.  K.  Gould,  of  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  well-known  in 
Montreal  through  his  connection  with  the  St.  John 
VaUey  Railway  enterprise,  is  the  president  of  a  new 
company  which  has  taken  over  the  Aroostook  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company's  plant  on  the  St.  John  River, 
at  Keegan,  north  of  Vanburen,  Me. 

Owing  to  difficulties  the  mill  has  been  closed  for 
some  weeks  and  now  it  is  learned,  Mr.  Gould  and  H. 
B.  Stebbings,  of  Boston,  have  purchased  the  stock 
interest  of  E.  P.  Lindsay  and  others  in  the  enterprise 
and  the  plant  will  soon  be  in  full  operation  once  more 
and  eventually  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 

The  plant  was  built  in  1917  and  is  thoroughly  equip- 
ped, having  a  daily  capacity  of  about  60  tons  of 
sulphate  pulp,  upwards  of  200  men  have  been  employed. 


NEW  PAPER  COMPANY  GETS  CHARTER. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  the  Brockvillo 
i'aper  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Brock- 
ville  and  a  capital  stock  of  $2r)0.000.  The  company, 
which  will  erect  a  three  story  building  in  Brockville. 
will  employ  150  hands  and  turn  out  book,  bond  and 
writing  paper.  Among  the  incorporators  of  the  com- 
pany are  Chas.  F.  Buss,  of  Mill  Roches,  and  John  R. 
Buchanan,  of  Ottawa.  Brockville  will  grant  the  com- 
pany a  free  site  upon  which  to  erect  a  plant  with  a 
fixed  assessment  of  $10,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  free  use  of  an  excavation  to  be  constructed  by  the 
corporation  and  free  supervision  by  the  company  of  a 
pumping  plant  to  be  erected  at  the  power  house  of  th« 
corporation  and  to  be  operated  during  the  term  of 
agreement  without  charge  to  the  company  are  also  to 
be  extended.  

CLAIMS  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRIC  DRIVE. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Barfield,  of  the  Harland  Engineerin«f 
Company,  has  just  returned  from  Great  Britain  where 
arrangements  were  made  for  introducing  in  the  Can- 
adian market  an  absolutely  unique  method  of  driving 
paper  machines  electrically  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  absolute  Interlocking  S^-nchronisra  between 
each  section  of  the  paper  machine.  This  equipment 
has  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain  for  over  four  years 
working  absolutely  satisfactorily  and  practically  with- 
out any  maintenance  costs. 

This  equipment  which  is  called,  "THE.  HARLAXD 
PATENT  INTERLOCK"  is  patented  bv  the  Harland 
En  gineering  Company.  Mr.  E.  B.  Archibald  has  beeu 
appointed  to  handle  this  section  of  the  business  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  interested  parties  at  the 
company's  address:  No.  102  St.  Antoine  street,  Mont- 
real. 

t/'   

WOOD  PULP  REVIEW  FOR  JULY,  1919. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills 
on  July  31st  amounted  to  242,272  tons,  as  compared 
with  263,980  tons  on  June  30th.  Stocks  of  other  than 
wood  pulp  and  Mitscherlich  sulphite  increased  slightly 
during  the  month.  There  was  an  increase  during  the 
month  in  the  stocks  of  all  other  grades. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  9  months'  period  ended  April 
30,  1919,  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  thaa 
42  days'  average  output.  'News  grade  sulphite  mill 
stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  10  days'  average  out- 
put. Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  10  days'  average  output.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite 
mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  8  days'  average 
output.  Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
less  than  5  days'  average  output.  Sulphate  mill  stocks 
equal  slightly  less  than  15  days'  average  output.  Soda 
pulp  mills  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  7  days'  aver- 
age output.  Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp'' 
equal  slightly  more  than  11  days'  average  output. 
Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly  more  than 
23  days'  average  output. 

The  number  of  grinders  and  digesters  showing  lost 
time  during  the  month  of  July  in  operating  mills  was 
1.483  as  compared  Avith  1.267  for  June.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  machines  in  eight  mills  that  were 
not  in  operation  during  July  chiefly  on  account  of  lack 
of  orders,  repairs  and  lack  of  power. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  September  2.— Like  the  poor,  the  news- 
print question  apparently  is  ahvays  going  to  be  with 
us.  The  question  of  the  price  and  the  production  of 
newsprint  may  temporarily  pass  out  of  sight  and 
seemingly  be  obliterated  but  it  bobs  up  again  and, 
owing  to  the  protracted  action  of  governments,  investi- 
gating commissions  and  courts  has  more  lives  than 
the  proverbial  cat.  Just  a  few  days  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced from  Washington  that  another  investiga- 
tion was  to  be  opened  by  Congress  and  that  the  inquiry 
will  now  be  conducted  by  the  Senate  to  learn  if  the 
industry  is  engaged  in  discriminatory  practices  and 
whether  the  prices  charged  are  excessive.  Then  next 
we  have  the  decision  of  the  newsprint  tribunal  at 
Ottawa,  handed  out  after  many  w^eary  months,  to  the 
effect  that  the  manufacturers  got  too  much  money  for 
their  product  between  July  1st  and  December  1st 
1918  and  the  price  for  this  period  was  reduced  from 
$69  to  $66.  Naturally  this  has  elated  the  publishers, 
who  think  that  things  are  now  coming  their  way  and 
the  news  was  rather  disappointing  to  the  newsprint 
manufacturers.  They  Avill,  however,  make  the  re- 
fund as  directed  and  the  prevailing  figure  of  $69  will 
hold  from  December  1st  1918  up  to  the  present  unless 
varied  by  subsequent  rulings  by  the  tribunal  or  the 
controller.  Since  December  last,  costs  have  been 
steadily  climbing  and  the  mills  will  be  able  to  show 
that  never  have  manufacturing  expenses  been  as  high 
as  now.  Both  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  have  gone 
up  in  price,  the  figure  for  pulpwood  is  higher,  wages 
are  much  above  what  they  were  a  fcAv  months  ago  and 
tlie  outlay  for  other  materials  has  mounted  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  There  is  no  necessity  of  going  exhaustive, 
ly  into  matters  Avhich  are  familiar  to  all  connected 
with  the  trade  but  the  hard  cold  fact  has  to  be  faced 
that  newsprint  is  growing  scarcer  all  the  while  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  proportionately.  In  spite  of 
the  official  decisions  given  out,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  Avill  and  must  prevail. 

The  war  is  now  over  and  there  appears  to 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  manufacturers  no  reason  M^hy 
cnntrnl  should  anv  longer  exist  The  New  Court  of 


Commerce  can  get  busy  if  it  is  thought  there  are  any 
undue  profits  made.  The  press  representatives  on 
Press  Day  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  in 
Toronto  took  great  pride  in  proclaiming  newspapers 
had  not  been  accused  profiteering  during  the  war 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  charged  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  been  grafters  or  ex- 
tortioners. Considering  the  heavy  outlaj'S  in  invest- 
ments, the  abnormal  demand  for  their  product  and 
the  many  lean  years  through  which  all  the  companies 
came,  their  earnings  have  not  been  out  of  the  way. 
That  the  mills  can  sell  their  product  abroad  at  much 
higher  rates  than  they  can  at  home  is  evidence  that 
prices  been  too  low  domestically  if  supply  and  demand 
were  allowed  to  rule  the  situation. 

There  has  been  no  midsummer  quietness  in  the  paper 
trade  this  year  and  as  the  fall  months  are  right  at 
hand,  mills  are  looking  for  more  business  than  ever. 
Each  week  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  orders 
and  the  majority  of  plants  are  getting  farther  and 
farther  behind.  One  manufacturer  expressed  his  view 
of  conditions  this  week  by  remarking  that  business 
was  too  good  to  be  comfortable.  All  departments  of 
the  trade  are  active  and  printers  are  having  all  the 
orders  that  thev  can  attend  do.  Business  in  the  books, 
writing  and  ledger  lines  of  paper  keeps  up  well  and 
there  has  just  gone  into  effect  an  increase  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  cents  on  all  rag  bond  papers.  Quota- 
tions in  other  lines  are  stiff  and  the  volume  keeps 
up  admirably. 

Coated  paper  plants  are  rushed  with  orders  and  wrap- 
ping paper  activity  is  very  marked,  particularly  in 
kraft  and  fibres,  which  are  having  a  big  call.  There 
has,  owing  to  advances  in  raw  materials,  been  an  in- 
crease of  a  Quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  tag  and  bristol 
napers  as  well  as  envelope  manila.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  change  in  poster  or  cover  papers  but  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  present  figures  augmented 
in  the  near  future. 

The  demand  for  groundwood  pulp  is  increasing  all 
the  while  and  prices  are  very  firm  Avhile  sulphite  pulp 
is  getting  stronsrer  and  contracts  with  mills  are  only 
ou  a  month  to  month  basis.    This  is  a  verv  different 
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state  of  affairs  from  what  prevailed  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  contracts  were  gladly  entered  into  by  the 
producers  for  as  long  terms  as  six  months  and  even 
a  year.  Then  the  future  could  be  reckoned  with  but, 
with  constant  requests  for  raises  in  wages,  increasing 
shipping  and  cartage  rates,  the  growing  cost  of  wood 
and  other  considerations,  mills  are  not  able  to  see 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ahead.  The  export  situation 
is  improving  considerably  although  carriage  rates  are 
still  sky  high.  One  leading  Canadian  concern  recently 
shipped  pulp  to  several  countries.  Each  week  sees 
representatives  from  all  over  the  world  coming  to 
Canada  to  look  for  paper  supplies  and  during  the 
past  week  a  government  official  from  China  arrived 
in  search  of  newsprint. 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  exceptionally 
brisk  and  supplies  limited.  There  are  steady  advances 
in  quotations  and  the  requisitions  for  new  cotton  rags 
are  exceptionally  brisk.  Roofing  stock  has  been 
rather  quiet  for  a  few  days  but  the  dealers  state  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  only  temporary.  The  increases 
in  all  rags  prices  means  that  the  better  grades  of  bond 
papers  and  other  lines,  in  which  rags  form  a  component 
part,  will  ascend  accordingly.  The  whole  paper  situa- 
tion never  appeared  stronger  than  at  present  and  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  expect  to  do  a  record  business 
this  fall. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 


Groundwood  pulp  $30.00  to  $32.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $90.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $110.00  to  $115.00 

Sulphate  $87.50 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Piices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $5.20 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  Blanks  $1.50 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.65 

No.  1  magazine  $2.45 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.55 

No.  1  manilas  $2.40 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.25 

Folded  news  $1.00 

Over  issue,  news  95c 

Kraft  $3.25 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  90c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  15-151/2^ 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13-131/2^ 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  10-lle 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  10c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  13e 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   .  .  .IBi^c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  11c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  lOiAe 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  12c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  4V2C. 

Flock  and  satinettes  $3.25 

Tailor  rags  $3.50 

Gunny  bagging  334-4c 

Manila  Rope  51/0.53/^c 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER  BETTER  IN  FRANCE 

"Paris  newspapers  and  those  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities  in  France  are  printed  on  stock  of  a  better  quality 
than  tlie  average  American  ncM'spaper, "  says  Le  Pa- 
pier, "There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this,  except 
that  the  French  people  want  a  better  newspaper." 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  30. — Reports  from  all  corner* 
of  the  paper  trade  describe  the  market  as  very  active 
and  firm,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  has 
Ix'en  no  statement  of  demand  from  con.suraing  quarters. 
Tsers  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  apparently  reconciled  to 
[)re vailing  high  prices  and  evidently  being  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  scant  probability  of  values  under- 
going any  reaction  for  a  long  time  to  come,  are  placing 
orders  for  supplies  not  only  to  cover  immediate  wants 
l)ut  also  for  a  good  time  ahead.  Considerable  con- 
cern .seems  to  be  felt  among  consumers,  if  they  fail 
to  place  orders,  that  when  they  come  into  the  market 
later  on  in  the  season  to  buy  they  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining  deliveries  in  time  to  meet  their  require- 
ments, and  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side  they  are  seeing 
to  it  that  their  orders  are  properly  placed  with  manu- 
facturers irrespective  of  when  the  latter  promise  to 
make  deliveries. 

Prices  are  strong  in  every  respect.  The  current 
demand  alone  is  a  sufficient  factor  to  uphold  values 
on  a  firm  level,  but  the  fact  that  raw  materials  are 
advancing  in  price  and  that  the  cost  of  production 
otherwise  is  mounting  also  lends  strength  to  quotations 
on  the  finished  product.  The  newsprint  market  is  in  a 
very  firm  position,  technically  and  from  every  other 
point  of  view- .  Publishers  are  using  tonnages  in  excess 
of  their  contract  supplies  and  are  repeatedly  coming 
into  the  market  to  purchase  spot  lots  of  paper  to 
augment  regular  deliveries.  Manufacturers  display 
little  apprehension  over  the  pending  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  industry  by  a  committee  named  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  New  York  during  the  next  few^  days.  Sentiment 
in  regard  to  this  inquiry  among  producers  of  news- 
print paper  is  that  publishers  of  newspapers  would 
accomplish  far  more  benefit  to  them.selves  and  to  the 
industry  if  they  w'ould  endeavor  to  effect  means 
Avhereby  the  production  of  paper  in  this  country  would 
be  increased  rather  than  in  using  their  influence  to 
urge  Government  officials  to  undertake  investiga- 
tions seeking  in  hold  down  prices  on  newsprint  paper. 

The  fine  paper  market  shows  consistent  activity 
and  firmness.  Mills  are  repeatedly  advancing  quota- 
tions on  high-grade  bonds  and  ledgers  and  have  their 
hands  full  in  supplying  the  wants  of  customers  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  operating  at  maximum  capacity.  Prices  on  bond 
papers  range  from  10  cents  a  pound  upward,  and  on 
ledgers  from  14  cents  up. 

A  grade  of  paper  which  has  been  and  is  still  in  very 
active  demand  is  hanging  paper.  The  revival  of 
building  the  country  over  during  the  past  several 
months  has  created  an  exceptionally  voluminous  de- 
mand for  wallpapers,  and  mills  making  this  class  of 
paper  are  rushed  with  orders  and  are  beins?  compelled 
to  turn  down  business.  The  same  situation  is  evident 
in  the  building  paper  industry.  Felt  mills  thrnuffh 
out  the  States  are  running  at  full  capacity  and  are 
booked  far  ahead  with  orders  not  only  from  domestic 
consumers  but  from  foreign  countries  as  well.  Euro- 
pean buyers  of  roofing  papers  have  been  actively 
operatin?  here  for  some  time  and  have  placed  what 
is  described  as  a  "tremendous  volume  of  business." 

With  merchants  and  retailers  of  various  kinds  layin? 
olans  for  what  is  expected  to  be,  the  largest  pre- 
holiday  business  they  have  ever  experienced,  demand 
for  wrapping  and  tissue  papers  is  undergoing  steady 
expansion  and  prices  are  hardening.     Mills  in  some 
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nases  have  conti'acted  for  practically  all  of  their  out- 
put for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  yet  the  demand 
seems  to  be  far  from  satisfied.  Book  papers  of  all 
kinds  are  firm  in  price  and  moving  in  heavy  volume. 
Manufacturers  are  sold  well  ahead  and  are  reluctant 
to  accept  further  orders. 

The  board  market  retains  its  firm  undertone  al- 
though demand  has  sagged  to  quite  an  extent  this 
week  as  a  result  of  a  general  strike  of  vv'orkers  in  the 
box  trade  in  New  York  City.  Mills  maintain  their 
quotations,  presumably  in  the  belief  that  the  strike 
will  soon  be  settled  and  that  demand  will  again  assume 
the  broad  proportions  existing  up  to  a  few  days  ago. 

GROUND  WOOD.— No  recession  of  demand  for 
mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  noted.  Consumers 
continue  to  show  pointed  interest  in  offerings  and 
are  quickly  snapping  up  about  all  of  the  supply  found 
available  in  the  open  market.  Prices  are  strong  at 
a  basis  of  between  $30  and  $31  per  ton  at  the  grinding 
mills  for  spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  quotations  is  firmly  upward.  With  accumula- 
tions at  both  manufacturing  and  consuming  points 
very  low  and  w^ith  the  next  several  months  likely  to 
be  marked  by  short  wood  supplies  and  low  water, 
predictions  are  freely  made  that  prices  will  go  much 
higher.  Certainly  demand  shows  no  signs  of  abating, 
and  if  production  is  hampered  even  to  the  slightest 
extent,  higher  prices  are  inevitable. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— The  chemical  wood  pulp  market 
is  characterized  by  a  firm  tone  and  business  of  con- 
sistently good  volume  continues  to  be  transacted 
despite  the  fact  that  demand  has  eased  off  somewhat 
during  the  past  fortnight.  Some  consuming  mills, 
evidently  having  covered  their  requirements  for  a 
short  space  of  time  ahead,  have  dropped  out  of  the 
market,  but  other  buyers  have  readily  absorbed  all 
the  pulp  that  has  been  offered,  and,  if  anything,  prices 
have  strengthened.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  of 
standard  quality  is  virtually  unobtainable  at  present 
at  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  at  the  pulp  mill,  and 
reports  have  it  that  some  sales  have  been  accomplished 
at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  higher.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  sell- 
ing freely  at  $70  to  $75  a  ton,  while  domestic  easy 
bleaching  sulphite  is  readily  fetching  4.50  to  5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  producing  point.  Kraft  is  firm  and 
moving  in  increasing  quantity  at  a  price  basis  of  $90  tto 
$95a  ton  for  standard  quality  pulp.  Foreign  sulphite  is 
being  received  in  fairly  large  tonnage  and  is  firuling 
a  ready  market  here  irrespective  of  the  comparatively 
liigh  prices  asked  for  it. 


RAGS. — The  movement  of  rags  into  consumin^f 
channels  has  continued  to  slow  up  and  there  is  les 
business  being  done  at  present  than  for  some  time,  yet 
prices  are  well  maintained  and  sellers,  claiming  to 
have  small  accumulations  on  hand  and  expecting  a 
sharp  revival  of  demand  in  the  fall,  are  frequently 
refusing  to  sell  unless  getting  the  prices  desired. 
Writing  paper  manufacturers  as  a  rule  appear  to  have 
covered  their  immediate  wants  and  are  keeping  as 
much  out  of  the  market  as  possible  presumably  anti- 
cipating that  the  steady  flow  of  material  from  Europe 
will  have  the  desired  effect  of  lowering  prices  on 
domestic  rags.  Advices  recently  received  from  local 
rag  dealers  who  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic say,  however,  that  available  supplies  in  European 
countries  are  rapidly  dwindling,  and  also  that  the 
keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  British,  French 
and  American  buyers  to  secure  material  is  gradually 
driving  prices  up  to  beyond  the  levels  at  which  domes- 
tic rags  are  selling,  in  view  of  which  it  would  .seein 
that  foreign  rags  are  likely  to  play  less  of  a  role  in 
regulating  quotations  on  domestic  goods  than  con- 
sumers here  are  prone  to  hope  for.  New  cuttings 
especially  are  held  firmly  by  local  dealers  and  pack- 
ers, while  for  that  matter,  few  lots  of  old  rags  are 
being  offered  at  prices  which  could  be  viewed  as  bar- 
gains. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  paper  stock  market  rules 
firm  and  prices  on  several  grades  have  climbed  to  new 
high  levels  for  the  present  upward  movement  of 
values.  Demand  for  low-grade  paper  has  eased  off 
to  an  extent  as  a  result  of  the  retirement  of  finite  a 
number  of  eastern  box  board  mills  as  buyers  follow- 
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Inquiries  are  solicited 

Portneuf  Station,  P.Q. 


Cut  down  your  Refining  engine  expense,  improve  your  sheet,  by  using 
our  make  Positive  Refining  Engine  Fillings,  The  metal  Positive  is 
made  of  is  unaffected  by  chemicals  and  resist  the  abrasive  wear,  knives 
stay  up  square,  on  working  edge  and  draw  out  your  fibers,  producing 
a  stronger  sheet,  under  same  conditions,  used  on  all  classes  of  stock, 
Glassine,  News,  Tissue,  Writing,  Wrapping,  Box  Board  and  Roofing. 

Soliciting  your  inquiries,  and  assuring  you  we  will  merit  any  business 
vou  intrust  to  us. 


The  Bahr  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  MARION,  IND.,  U.S.A. 
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uig  the  strike  of  paper  box  workers  in  this  city,  but 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  volume  of  back  orders  lu 
the  market  to  keep  business  lively  and  to  sustain  quota- 
tions. Folded  newspapers  have  sold  at  1.15  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  90 
to  95  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  white  blank  news  at 
1.75  cents  and  overissue  newspapers  at  1.40  cents, 
New  York.  Shavings  rule  quotably  steady  at  ranges 
of  5.25  to  5.50  cents  for  No.  1  hard  whites  and  4.40  to 
4.60  cents  for  soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality. 
Books  and  magazines  are  in  active  demand,  both  east- 
ern and  western  mills  being  in  the  Ncm-  York  market 
for  supplies,  and  sales  of  No.  1  heavy  book  stock  have 
reported  at  2.60  to  2.70  cents  f.o.b.  this  city.  Kraft 
and  manila  papers  are  firm  in  price  and  moving  in 
a  consistent  manner. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— Old  bagging  remains  in 
about  the  same  market  position,  demand  being 
restricted  and  prices  ranging  around  a  basis  of  3  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  scrap.  Important 
consumers  are  almost  entirefv  out  of  the  market,  and 
dealers  say  that  the  orders  they  are  booking  seldom 
call  for  more  than  two  or  three  carloads  at  a  time. 
Old  rope  is  quotably  higher.  No.  1  manila  rope  has 
sold  this  week  at  6.25  cents  per  pound  New  York,  and 
sellers  are  now  demanding  at  least  this  figure,  with 
some  asking  6.50  cents. 


HANDLES  DRYER  FELTS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Mr.  -1.  I,  Frank  Anthcs  who  h:\>  hffn  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  since  its  in- 
ception in  various  executive  capacities  and  finally  as 
supervisor  of  purchases,  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Drumraond  Building,  Montreal,  as  a  manufacturer's 
agent  dealing  in  lines  particularly  suited  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  trade. 


We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  Sindall  &  Bacon  have 
developed  a  first-class  paper  weight  scale  and  a  paper 
folding  tester.  Canadian  mills  will  be  glad  to  get 
British  made  instruments  when  they  become  availal)ie 
— if  they  don't  have  to  wait  too  long. 


He  is  the  Canadian  Representative  of  R.  J.  Cald- 
well &  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  dryer  Felts  and  canvas  clothing.  He 
is  also  handling  chemicals  and  is  adding  other  similar 
lines  shortly. 


Louis  R.  Grimshaw,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Crockers-Wheeler  Co.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont..  died 
on  August  6. 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fitting's,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyt 's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fuUy  and  wiU 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
eluding  Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 
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Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  . 
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One-quarter  the  floor  space 
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Claflin  Continuous  Beater  for  Beating  and 
brushing  out  repair  stock. 
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Let  us  quote. 
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EDITORIAL 
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ACCIDENTS  CAN  BE  AVOIDED. 

The  old  saw  that  "Accideuts  are  bound  to  happen'' 
was  successfully  disproved  by  the  results  obtained 
last  month  by  the  Spanish  Eiver  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  In  two  of  three  mills  not  an  accident  occurred 
for  one  whole  week,  and  in  the  third,  the  one  mishap 
was  due  to  carelessness,  if  not  disobedience.  The  vic- 
tim was  plajdng  ball  in  the  mill  and  injured  his  hand 
in  recovering  the  ball  from  the  winder.  We  can 
imagine  the  joy  of  his  fellow  workmen  in  having  their 
hard  work  and  persistent  effort  thus  robbed  of  a  suc- 
cessful result.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  company  would 
be  justified  in  discharging  an  employee  who  shows  such 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  first  principle  of  safety.  A 
workman  of  that  kind  can  not  be  considered  depend- 
able because  he  is  not  thoughtful.  He  does  not  think 
of  the  results  of  his  action  on  himself  or  Jais  fellows. 
A  man  of  that  kind,  if  he  will  not  take  heed  of  warn- 
ing and  instruction  is  more  dangerous  than  an  un- 
guarded machine.  One  knows  what  a  machine  will 
do,  but  no  one  can  tell  w^hat  an  irresponsible  person 
will  think  of — or  do  without  thinking. 

That  there  was  only  one  such  careless  person  among 
the  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  company,  is  a  source 
of  wonder.  That  a  persistent  campaign  of  education 
and  appeal  brought  such  satisfactory  results  is  cause 
for  gratification,  and  the  company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  outcome  of  its  no-accident  week. 

In  achieving  this  success  in  eliminating  accidents, 
it  was  necessary,  of  course,  that  there  be  fullest  co- 
operation on  every  hand.  The  idea  that  a  company 
tries  to  prevent  accidents  solely  because  it  means 
better  goods,  greater  production  and  less  expense  is 
entirely  false  and  the  few  who  seem  to  hold  such  a 
view  are  simply  foolish.  Is  there  a  man  at  Espanola 
or  Sturgeon  Falls  w^ho  would  rather  have  his  machine 
mate  limping  around  with  a  crushed  toe  or  handi- 
capped with  a  cut  finger  and  feel  obliged  to  do  a  little 
extra  work  to  help  him  out  than  to  feel  that  each  man 
iu  his  crew  is  able  to  do  his  ow'n  share  of  the  work? 
.Of  course  not.  Neither  is  there  a  man  there  who  is 
not  glad  he  has  all  his  fingers  and  tees  so  he  can  w^ork 
and  enjoy  life  as  usual  and  not  have  to  sponge  on  the 
good  nature  and  good  health  of  his  fellows.  All  but 
one  man.  at  the  Soo  mill  (considei'ing  only  the  results 
of  the  special  week)  are  in  that  position  and  we  don't 
envy  that  man,  his  condition,  his  relations  to  his  fel- 
lows, nor  the  pain  and  loss  of  wages  he  suffered.  The 
editor  can  speak  Avith  knowledge  and  feeling  on  this 
subject,  having  lost  a  piece  of  one  finger  in  the  calen- 
ders and  mucli  peace  of  mind  in  consequence. 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a  campaign  of 
this  character  is  the  fact  that  it  successfully  binds 
together  in  united  effort  toward  a  very  important, 
as  well  as  a  very  gratifying  end  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  concern.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  management  to  achieve  any  such  results  without 
the  splendid  effort  of  the  men  in  the  mills.  On  the 
other  hand  the  w^orkmen  would  not  be  inclined  to  make 
any  such  strenuous  effort  to  be  careful  had  they 
uot  been  inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  attitude  and 
action  of  the  management.  Safety  First  is  essentially 
team  w^ork.  There  are  few  solitary  jobs  where  a 
man  has  only  himself  to  look  after,  consequently  care- 
ful organization  is  necessary.  That  the  organization 
of  the  Spanish  River  Mills  for  carrying  through  a 
No-Accident  Week  was  efficient  is  shown  by  the 
results.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  one  mill  can 
be  accomplished  in  others  and  a  man  who  can  be  care- 
ful for  one  week  can  be  careful  for  a  month  or  a  year 
or  a  life  time.  The  man  who  has  learned  the  value 
of  his  life  and  his  limbs  is  iu  a  fair  way  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  those  of  his  fellow  workmen  and  will  en- 
deavour to  be  careful  for  his  neighbors'  sake  as  well 
as  for  his  own.  That  is  true  co-operation — the  thought 
of  others  and  the  endeavour  to  make  life  worth  living 
for  others  as  well  as  one's  self. 

There  are  some  wdio  do  not  appreciate  the  returns 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  in  health  and  strength 
from  being  careful.  The  annual  report  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  of  Ontario  shows  that 
during  the  past  year  nearly  $4,000,000  was  paid  out 
in  compensation.  This  means  that  almost  the  same 
amount  of  money  was  lost  to  those  w^ho  suffered  acci- 
dent and  no  one  can  compute  the  loss  in  other  ways 
to  nearly  41,000  victims.  As  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  injured  w^orkmen  was  $19.06  and  as  the 
average  length  of  temporary  disability  w^as  21  days 
we  see  that  more  than  40,000  workmen  in  Ontario 
lost  an  average  of  about  $9.00  a  week  for  more  than 
three  weeks  of  the  past  year.  It  is  further  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  on  returning  to  work  they  were  not  able 
to  produce  as  much  as  formerly  and  in  many  cases  it 
must  have  been  necessary  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
jobs,  some  of  which  doubtless  Avere  less  remunerative 
than  the  old  ones  since  2.549  accidents  caused  some 
degree  of  permanent  disability. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  covered  by  the 
Board  were  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  that 
in  spite  of  a  large  amount  of  w-ork  that  is  being  done 
to  promote  safe  and  sanitary  Avorking  conditions  in 
this  industrv.    Since  the  Ontario  Board  has  to  do 
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with  something  over  r)00,000  workers  and  the  acci- 
dents were  over  40,000  we  sec  that  approximately 
8%  M  the  workmen  in  Ontario  were  injured  during 
the  last  year  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  something 
like  that  proportion  must  have  been  injured  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.    The  No-Accident  Week  at 
the  Spanish  River  Mills  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  a:ccidents    to    an  almost 
neglegible  quantity  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  for 
complete  co-operation  between  the  management  and 
every  workman  to  accomplish  an  absolutely  clean  re- 
cord.     At  least  it  would  have  been  for  the  sample 
week     There  will  occasioimlly  be  an  accident  due  to 
defective  machinery  or  some  other  cause  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  i)ersonnel  of  the  mill,  but 
such  causes  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  im- 
portant results  is  accomplished.     The   result   of  six 
months  continued  effort  is  shown  by  the  Laurent  idc 
accident  report  on  another  page. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  that  should  he 
considered  and  that  is  the  attention  that  will  naturally 
be  paid  to  his  health  and  the  health  of  his  family 
by  the  man  who  becomes  habitually  careful  in  regard 
to  taking  risks.  We  can  also  be  assured  that  the 
example  of  the  wage  earner  who  has  thus  acquired, 
in  the  inill,  the  habit  of  being  careful,  will  instruct  and 
encourage  those  at  home  to  do  likew'ise  with  the  result 
that  the  unfortunately  large  number  of  accidents 
resulting  from  carelessness  in  the  home  will  be 
greatly  reduced  in  the  future.  A  man's  work  cannot 
be  considered  entirely  apart  from  his  home  and  the 
effect  of  proper  habits  must  necessarily  extend  to  the 
members  of  the  family  who  are  directly  affected  by 
anything  which  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  wage 
earner.  Thus  we  find  that  an  effort  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  the  mill  makes  for  better  living  throughout 
the  whole  community  and  one  of  the  most  important 
results  is  accomplished. 

The  experience  of  the  largest  producer  of  newsprint 
in  Canada  cannot  help  but  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  other  mills  of  the  Dominion.  The  Ontario  mills 
have  the  advantage  of  a  Provincial  Safety  Association 
and  a  series  of  No-Accident  Weeks  will  no  doubt  be 
arranged  throughout  the  province  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  such  a  successful  outcome  of  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  can  serve  as  a  basis.  We  look  to  see  very 
gratifying  results  from  other  centres  and  only  regret 
that  the  No-Accident  period  is  so  short.  Perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  however,  to  make  good  with  a  small 
beginning  and  eventually  extend  the  length  of  time 
to  a  month  and  then  to  a  year.  By  that  time  we  should 
certainly  have  a  model  industrj^  as  regards  working 
conditions.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  other  provinces 
have  no  central  organization  to  encourage  work  of 
this  kind  and  a  friendly  rivalry  in  regard  to  safe  prac- 
tice. And  this  is  not  the  only  lack  in  not  having  such 
an  organization  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant featuT'cs  of  the  central  organization  is  the  ex- 


change of  data  on  the  causes,  results  and  remedies  of 
influstrial  accidents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
more  successful  steps  will  be  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Safety  Section  in  the  Association. 

Again,  our  congratulations  to  the  men  and  manage- 
ment of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  and  to 
M.  A.  P.  (,'ostigane,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  P'ulp  and 
Paper  Workers  Safety  Association,  who  labored  so 
hard  and  well  for  the  results  obtained. 


COBWEBS. 

The  |)ulp  and  paper  industry  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  attractive  and  insti'uctive  exhibits  at  the  National 
Kxposition  in  Toronto.  The  editor  had  a  chance  last 
week  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  aiul  was  pleased  to  see  these 
exhibits  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  them.  The 
five  booths  were  distinctly  different  and  each  illustra- 
ted an  important  phase  of  the  industry.  The  booths 
of  W.  .1.  (iage  &  Co  ami  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills 
showed  the  finished  writing  paper  aiul  tissue  products 
while  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  mills  and  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  the  largest  producers  of 
newsprint  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  showed  the 
process  of  making  this  important  product,  each  in  a 
different  way.  The  exhibit  of  the  t'orest  Products 
Laboratories,  assisted  by  a  number  of  mills,  showed 
more  particularly  the  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  pulp,  and  also  showed  kraft  paper. 
This  whole  field  was  well  covered  and  a  large  number 
of  the  million  people  who  visited  the  ex{)osition  will 
now  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  industry  and 
what  it  means  to  Canada.    Education  is  worth  while. 


We  heard  once  of  a  bootblack  who  trained  his  dog 
to  track  mud  over  the  shoes  of  approaching  pedestrians 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  have  a  shine.  There  seems 
to  be  some  force  at  work  keeping  newsprint  investiga- 
tions going.  The  Ottawa  hearing,  scheduled  for  last 
week  was  postponed  to  next  Wednesday.  American 
manufacturers,  consumers  and  lawyers  are  also 
sharpening  their  pencils  for  the  coming  investigations. 
One  probe  sets  the  stage  for  another.  What  will 
come  of  the  affair  in  Ottawa  no  one  knows,  neither  is 
it  possible  to  say  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  hearings. 
However,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  hearing  will 
show  that  the  cost  of  production  of  newsprint  jump- 
ed from  the  high  cost  months  preceding  .Tuly.  when 
the  $57  price  prevailed,  to  the  time  of  the  low  cost 
months  immediately  following,  when  the  Tribunal 
has  decreed,  $66  is  a  proper  price.  If  the  conference 
touches  on  the  adjustment  of  over-payments  and  under 
payments,  differentials,  and  such,  it  might  be  just  a.s 
well  to  defer  refunding  anything  to  anybody  till  the 
whole  account  has  been  canvassed. 


The  Victory  Loan  1919  is  the  next  big  thing  on  the 
program  of  National  events.  Let  it  be  the  big  thing 
in  proviiu-ial  ;nul  jirivatc  affairs  as  well. 
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Fireman  Premium  and  Fireman  Efficiency 

By  OLOP  RODHE,  Mining  Engineer. 
(Translation  from  Tekiiisk  Tidskrift  by  G.  Hallberg.) 


A  number  of  excellent  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  last  few  j-ears  in  American  power  journals  on 
boiler  house  efficiency  and  economy.  A  Swedish  en- 
quirer presents  in  this  article  som^  points  that  may 
be  applied  rather  generall;/.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
coming  winter  will  not  bring  any  such  crisis  in  coal 
supply  as  many  of  our  mills  have  faced  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  recent  coal  famine  has  shown  the  mills 
how  wasteful  of  fuel  they  have  been — and  many  still 
are — so  the  present  discussion  may  do  some  good  in 
suggesting  ways  of  conserving  on  this  important  ma- 
terial. 

The  cut  showing  the  Log  Sheets  is  taken  from  Power 
and  the  other  illustration  from  the  original  Swedish 
article. — Ed. 

A  difficult  and  important  matter  in  almost  every 
industry  is  the  economical  management  of  the  power 
station,  and  especially  in  steam  power  stations,  it  has 
always  been  a  problem  how  to  make  the  fireman  ef- 
fectively interested  in  an  economical  steam  production. 
"The  economy  lies  in  the  boiler  house,"  is  an  old 
saying,  agreed  to  by  every  steam  expert,  but  owing  to 
practical  difficulties,  the  economical  management  of 
the  boiler  houses  has  not  been  carried  through  in 
practice. 

Of  late  a  strong  movement  has  taken  place  to  im- 
prove the  economy  in  such  places  where  it  will  be 
effective  without  necessitating  too  expense  changes  and 
improvements.  To  this  purpose  considerable  work 
has  been  done  to  find  methods  indicating  to  the  fire- 
man how  he  succeeds  in  his  work,  and  thus  create  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  in  his  work.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  very  commendable  work  has 
not  succeed  better  than  it  has,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  reservation,  if  not  to  say  hostility,  with  which 
every  new  idea  has  to  struggle,  and  in  this  case  the 
struggle  has  been  hard. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  a  better  economical  oper- 
ation of  the  boiler  house  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  practical,  reliable  method  of  computing  premiums 
for  firemen  for  work  well  done. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  so  many  of  these 
premium  methods  is  that  the  premium  is  based  upon 
a  figure  which  is  influenced  by  too  many  conditions 
of  different  nature,  for  instance  coal  consumption.  It 
'  is  at  times  hard  to  tell  the  reason  for  a  smaller  coal 
consumption,  whether  it  is  more  careful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  fireman  or  a  favorable  load  on  the  boiler 
house  or  some  other  reason. 

As  is  well  known,  the  economy  of  the  boiler  house 
•  is  largely  dependent  upon  loss  caused  through  the  com- 
bustion products ;  a  continuous  control  of  these  pro- 
ducts and  their  content  of  CO.,  will  control  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  boiler.  The  higher  content  of  CO^,  up 
to  a  certain  limit,  the  higher  the  efficiency  and  vice 
vprsa.  The  limits  within  which  the  content  of  CO, 
usually  should  be  kept  for  economical  firing  are  10- 
12%.  It  is  a  natural  conclusion  from  the  above  re- 
marks to  base  the  fireman's  premium  upon  the  content 
of  CO,  so  that  he  receives  his  premium  for  the  time 
he  has  kept  the  proper  CO,  percentage  on  his  boiler: 


the  premium  should  be  so  liberally  figured  that  it 
encourages  the  fireman  to  continue  to  run  his  boiler 
in  the  proper  way. 

A  good  premium  system  should  not  only  give  the 
fireman  a  liberal  premium  for  good  firing,  but  should 
also  give  an  indication  of  the  skill  of  the  fireman ;  a 
figure  which  can  be  used  not  only  in  the  one  boiler 
plant,  but  which  can  be  used  for  comparison  between 
firemen  in  different  boiler  plants.  Such  a  system  would 
be  the  means  of  promotion  for  a  good  fireman,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  widely  adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  Mono  ap- 
paratus for  control  of  combustion,  I  have  worked  out 
a  method  which  fills  the  above  mentioned  demands 
upon  a  premium  system ;  it  is  a  practical,  easil.y  made 
calculation  of  the  premium,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
it  keeps  up  the  interest  of  the  firemen,  at  the  same 
time  giving  in  the  "Fireman  Efficiency"  figure  a 
definite  expression  of  the  skill  of  the  fireman. 

Points  A  and  B  and  Premium  Points. 

Every  hour  on  the  Mono  diagram  is  divided  in  16 
parts  or  points  and  the  fireman  receives  16  points 
CA)  for  each  hour  during  which  he  keeps  between  10 
and  12%  CO^.  If  the  content  of  COo  in  the  same  example 
is  between  8  and  10%  or  between  12  and  14%,  the  fire- 
man does  not  receive  any  points ;  if  the  CO,  percent- 
ages goes  below  8%  or  above  14%  the  fireman  gets  cor- 
responding deduction  (B)  from  the  points  (A)  which 
he  has  received  for  a  CO.,  percentage  between  10  and 
12%..  The  difference  between  A  and  B  (A-B)  is  called 
premium  point  (p.)  (Regarding  the  reading  of  the 
number  of  points  on  the  Mono  diagram,  see  below 
under  heading  "Mono-scale.")  It  may  happen,  on 
account  of  certain  characteristics  of  the  boiler  plant, 
that  A  and  B  must  be  calculated  for  other  CO.,  percent- 
ages than  above  mentioned. 

Example  1.  (See  diagram  1.) 
The  Mono  diagram  covers  a  shift  of  8  hours.  During 
this  time  about  two  firings  per  hour  have  been  made 
and  the  number  of  16th  hours  during  which  the  CO, 
has  been  between  10  and  12%.  is  40  i.e.,  A=40  points. 
The  CO,  has  been  above  14'7c  and  below  8%  during 
28  16th  hours,  i.e.  B=28  points.  Consequently  premium 
points,  p=40— 28=12. 

Example  2.  (See  diagram  2.) 
Number  firings  pr.  hour;  4 
During  a  time  of  8  hours 
A=52. 

B=32  consequently 
Premium  points  p  =  20. 
Premium. 

For-  the  above  mentioned  premium  points  the  fire- 
man receives  a  certain  constant  premium  for  each 
1)oint.  This  premium  is  in  proportion  to  the  profit  the 
boiler  house  derives  from  the  great  proficiency  of  the 
fireman  as  shown  by  the  Mono  control. 

Say  that  the  coal  consumption  for  normal  load  is  K 
ton  per  lionr  at  a  coal  price  of  C  Crowns. 
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With  the  Mono  control  a  plant  can  easily  save  10% 
of  coal  consequently  O.lX^'XK  Crowns.* 

Of  this  saving  the  fireman  sliouhl  receive  for  in- 
stance 10%  as  premium 

CXK  ore 

0.01  XCXK  Crowns  per  hour  or   per  point. 

16 


Diagram  3. 

Example  3.    (See  diagram  3.) 
Number  firings  pr.  hour,  5  —  6 

during  a  time  of  8  hours 
A  =  75 
B  =  16 
p  =  59 

Premium  pr.  point;  0.5  ore. 


Diagram  2. 

Tf  the  coal  consumption,  K  =  0.5  tons  pr.  hour 
and  the  price  pr.  ton  coal,  C  =  15  Crowns,  i.e.,  the 
cost  of  coal  pr.  hour  7.50  Crowns,  then  the  premium 
per  point, 

15  X  0.5 

P=  =0.5  ore. 

16 

According  to  example  1,  the  fireman  got  12  premium 
points  and  consequently  his  premium  =  12  X  0.5 
()  ore. 

According  to  example  2  his  premium  will  be  20  X 
0.5  =  10  ore. 


*1  Crown  =  100  ore  =  approx.  27  cents. 


Diagram  4 

Premium ;  0.5  X  59  =  291/2  ore 
=  0.30  Crowns. 

Example  4.    (See  diagram  4.) 
Number  firings  pr.  hour,  2  —  4, 

during  a  time  of  8  hours. 
A==31 
B  =  72 
p  =  — 41. 
For  this  shift  no  premium  can  be  paid. 
It  should  be  noted  that  premium  is  paid  for  each  shift 
or  for  a  period  of  time  previously  fixed,  for  instance 
from  12  o'clock  to  12  o'clock. 
That  part  of  the  diagram  which  corresponds  with  a 
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period  when  the  boiler  house- can  not  be  effectively 
operated,  for  instance,  at  lunch  time  or  at  occasions 
of  comparatively  small  steam  consumption,  should  be 
excluded  from  premium  calculation. 

Fireman  Efficiency. 

What  is  fireman  efficiency  ?  The  expression  is  new, 
but  I  consider  it  to  be  one  which  every  engineer  should 
include  in  his  vocabulary. 

How  have  we  so  far  been  judging  a  fireman?  The 
characterization  of  skill,  for  instance  good,  never  tells 
us  how  the  fireman  looks  after  the  economy  of  the 
boiler  house,  i.e.,  to  what  extent  he  can  reduce  the  coal 
ponsumption.  Why?  Because,  here  as  everywhere, 
"lie  lunst  have  something  definite  to  compare  the  fire- 
man with,  a  certain  graduation.   If  we  look  at  a  Mono 


diagram  where  the  CO,  percentage  is  recorded  during 
the  time  the  firing  has  taken  place,  we  find  that  the 
variation  of  the  percentage  of  COo  is  considerable  and 
we  also  know  that  the  ideal  is  that  the  curve  made  of 
these  percentages  should  be  as  straight  as  possible  and 
should  be  within  certain  limits.  ,,  ' 

These  limits  can  generally  be  said  to  be  10  and  12% 
and  consequently  the  fireman  efficiency  at  such  a  boil- 
er^ house  is  100%. 

Tf  A  =  number  of  points  for  CO2  percentage  be- 
tween 10  and  12%  during  the  time  the  fireman  ef- 
ficiency is  calculated, 

B  =  number  of  points  for  COo  percentage  below  8 
and  above  14%  during  the  same  time, 
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T=tlie  tinic  ill  liours  during  which  the  fireman  ef- 
ficiency is  being  calculated,  then. 

A— B+16XT 

Fii-enian  aft'iciciicy  =  E  =  X  100%  =  % 

32  XT 

Example  5.    (See  example  1  and  diagram  1.) 
A=40 ;  =28 ;  T=8 
40  —  28  +  16  X  8 

E  =  X  100  =  55% 

32  X  8 

Example  6.    (See  example  2  and  diagram  2.) 
A  =  52;  B  =  32;  T  =  8 
52  —  32+  16  X8 

E  =  X  100  =  58% 

32  X  8 

Example  7.    (See  example  3  and  diagram  3.) 
A  =  75;  B  =  16;  T  =  8 
75  — 16  +  16  X  8 

E  =  X  100  =  73% 

32  X  8 

Example  8.    (See  above  example  4  and  diagram  4.) 
A  =  31;  B  =  72;  T  =  8 

31  — 72  +  16  X  8 
E  =  X  100  =  34% 

32  X  8 

Fireman  efficiency  should  be  calculated  for  longer 
periods  of  operation,  for  instance  one  or  two  weeks, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  average  figure  on  the  fireman's 
work  during  that  time. 

Mono  Scale. 

For  reading  of  A  and  B  points  the  so-called  Mono 
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scale  is  used.  This  scale  covers  8  hours  on  the  dia- 
gram and  each  hour  is  divided  in  16  parts  or  points.  A 
f)oints  are  read  in  the  middle  fiehl  of  the  Mono  scale, 
the  scale  being  placed  so  that  this  field  covers  the 
percentages  between  which  the  A  points  are  figured, 
usually  10-12%.  The  B  points  are  read  in  the  upper 
and  lower  field"  of  the  scale  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  application  of  the  scale  to  a  chart  is  shown  in 
Biagram  5. 

Fireman  Premium  and  Fireman  Efficiency  in 
Stationary  Boiler  Plants. 

Each  plant  with  a  Mono  iristallation  keeps  a  log 
sheet  with  columns  for  A  and  B  and  the  premium  point 
A-B  if  the  latter  is  positive.  For  each  day  the  columns 
A,  B,  premium  point  and  number  of  hours  T  are  added 
up.  The  fireman's  name  and  the  amount  of  the  premium 
are  placed  below.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  ar- 
rived at  by  multiplying  number  of  premium  points  with 
the  fixed  premium. 

The  fireman  efficiency  is  also  figured  out  and  mark- 
ed down  on  the  log  sheet.  Consequently  the  fireman 
receives  his  premium  together  with  his  wages  and  is 
also  given  the  fireman  efficiency  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  time. 

It  is  clear  that  this  information  will  be  a  spur  to  the 
man  to  do  his  best  in  his  work.  If  each  boiler  is  eon- 
trolled  by  a  Mono  instrument,  each  fireman  on  each 
boiler  will  get  a  fireman  efficiency  figure  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  see  by  comparison  between  the  fireman's 
figures  from  different  boilers  if  any  of  the  boilers  need 
repairs  of  some  kind  or  other. 
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GRINDING  OF  WOOD  FROM  YOUNG  AND 
OLD  TREES. 

Green  or  freshly  cut  wood  is  known  to  yield  a  more 
desirable  groundwood  pulp  than  seasoned  wood.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  assume,  therefore,  that  a  similar 
difference  might  occur  in  the  grinding  of  wood  from 
very  large  trees,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
lieartwood,  and  smaller  trees  of  the  same  species.  This 
assumption  has  been  verified  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  a  series  of  commercial 
grinding  experiments  on  wood  from  large  and  small 
white  fir  (Abies  concolor),  grown  in  Plumas  County, 
California.  Paper  was  afterwards  made  from  the  pulp 
on  the  laboratory  machine,  and  tested  for  strength  and 
color. 

The  small  or  young  wood  was  cut  from  trees  18 
inches  or  less  in  diameter,  and  the  large  or  old  wood 
was  split  from  a  single  tree  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
130  feet  high.  Under  like  grinding  conditions,  the 
actual  solid  volume  of  old  wood  ground  was,  in  every 
instance,  appreciably  less  than  the  volume  of  young 
wood  ground  in  the  same  time. 

In  brief,  the  tests  demonstrate  that  (1)  there  is  a 
Seonsiderable  difference  in  the  quality  of  pulp  produced 
from  white  fir,  depending  upon  Avhether  the  wood  is 
taken  from  old  or  from  young  trees,  and  (2)  the  ad- 
vantages as  regard  production,  power  eonsum]ition, 
strength,  and  color  are  all  in  favor  of  young  wood. 

As  the  average  groundwood  pulp  from  while  fir 
Avas  found  to  be  darker  or  duller  than  is  desirable  for 
many  grades  of  paper,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
provision  for  sorting  the  young  wood  and  grindinsr 
i1  separide  from  that  taken  fi-om  large  trees  would 
result   in   ini|)roving  the  color  and  quality. 


RAPID  METHOD  FOR  MAGNESIUM. 

By  F.  W.  BRUCKMILLER,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

The  following  method  for  masrnesium  has  been  tested 
and  found  to  give  good  and  reliable  results  in  its  ap 
plication  to  the  analysis  of  limestones  and  clavs. 

Remove  the  silica  and  calcium  in  the  usual  manner 
and  after  evaporating  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
cess ammonium  salts  and  filtering  proceed  as  follows: 

IMake  up  the  filtrate  to  at  least  100  c.c.  volume  and 
make  distinctly  alkaline  with  NH.OH.  Cool  by  plaeine 
the  beaker  into  ice  water  and  then  add  an  excess  of 
mieroscosmie  salt  solution.  Stir  vigorously  and  for 
some  time  until  the  magnesium  has  all  come  down  and 
then  add  10  e.c.  of  NH^OH.  The  more  the  stirrinsr  the 
better  will  the  precipitate  settle  and  the  sooner  will  it 
be  ready  to  filter.  Filter  through  a  suitable  filter  pa- 
per and  wash  by  decantation  several  times  using  3  per 
cent  ammonia  water.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  wash  the 
beaker  clean  for  the  contents  of  the  filter  paper  are 
washed  by  means  of  hot  water  into  the  beaker  in  which 
the  precipitation  took  place  and  the  whole  solution  boil- 
ed until  the  ammonia  is  driven  off.  diethyl  orange  in- 
dicator is  added  and  the  solution  titrated  with  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  HCl.  The  strength  of  the  solution  to 
use  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  magnesium  pre-  • 
sent.  The  following  factors  will  convert  cubic  eenti- 
metei's  into  grams  of  magnesium  : 

1  c.c.  0.10  X  IICl  0.00120  gms.  Mjr. 

1  c.c.  0.05  X  TICl  0.00060  " 

1  c.c.  0.02  X  HCl  0.00025    "  " 

—From  "The  Chemist  Analy.-^t." 


When  hurry  interferes  with  safety,  take  your  time. 
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Machinery  for  Pulpwood  Operations 

By  F.  E.  PEMBER,  Bang-or,  Me. 


Thousands  of  people  -who  used  to  be  working  all  day 
now  have  leisure.  You  ask  why,  and  my  answer  is  that 
with  the  use  of  machinery  to-day  we  are  manufactur- 
ing' articles  that  were  heretofore  made  by  hand,  the 
public  demanding  and  accepting  them  as  a  staple, 
standardized  product  of  America. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  machine?  A  few  0UI3'  realize 
tliat  the  woods  are  full  of  them,  brought  about  by  an 
ever  increasing  industry — paper  making.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  this  point  to  show  the  growth  and  progress  of 
paper  manufacturing  to  prove  to  you  that  machinery 
has  "taken  the  tote  road  and  gone  to  camp." 

September,  1690,  marked' the  actual  beginning  of  the 
paper  industry  in  the  United  States  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  paper  mill  hy  Wm.  Rittenhouse,  near 
Philadelphia.  A  second  mill  was  a  direct  out-growth 
of  the  Rittenhouse  mill  and  was  built  in  1710.  A  thii'd 
mill  was  built  by  Willcox  in  1729.  Starting  a  paper 
mill  in  those  days  was  a  serious  affair,  and  for  some 
unknown  reason  there  were  three  mills  in  Pennsj-lvania 
and  o^ie  in  New  Jersey  before  the  first  mill  was  built 
in  New  England,  which  was  about  1730  and  located 
near  Boston. 

Paper  making  did  not  keep  pace  with  paper  using 
and  there  was  a  decided  scarcity-  from  1700  on.  Raa's 
then  constituted  the  essential  fundamental  for  the 
industry.  Experiments  had  been  made  with  other  ma- 
terials, but  nothing  had  been  discovered  as  an  avail- 
able substitute.  After  the  Revolution  paper  making 
was  still  confined  mostly  to  Penns^'lvania,  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Between  the  year  1790 
and  1800  there  were  four  patents  granted  relating  to 
the  paper  making  industry,  one  of  which  was  John 
Biddis'  patent  for  making  paper  and  pasteboard  from 
f!uwdust.  In  1800  there  were  a  few  more  than  100 
paper  mills,  and  then  came  the  advancement  in  ma- 
chinery. Feeling  the  stimulus  the  mills  of  the  East 
'  p-.TQW  in  size  and  importance  and  in  1840  there  were 
426  mills.  In  1850  there  were  443,  in  1860  five  hundred. 

In  March,  1867,  wood  pulp  was  made  near  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
pulp  process  that  has  in  less  than  half  a  century 
rendered  useless  the  efforts  to  utilize  pulp  material 
from  most  other  sources. 

In  1870  there  were  677  pulp  mills  and  in  1880  seven 
hundi'ed  forty-two,  in  1890  six  hundred  fortj^-nine,  in 
1900  seven  hundred  sixty-three,  in  1914  seven  hundred 
eighteen  which,  with  modern  machiner.y  expansion,  the 
rise  of  big  corporations,  and  the  growth  of  foreign 
trade,  had  100,000  employees.  To  supply  these  mills 
with  pulpwood  is  no  small  undertaking,  it  i-equiring  a 
combination  of  capital,  labor  and  brains.  Capital  can 
■  always  be  found ;  labor  less  often,  and  brains — well,  we 
are  not  all  gifted,  so  I  will  return  to  the  prime  factor, 
the  main  spring  of  every  pulpwood  operation — mach- 
inery. Wiiy  are  machines  made?  To  save  time, 
trouble  and  money.  This  they  do,  but  not  always. 
Worst  of  all,  the  better  the  machine  the  less  it  uses 
our  intelligence. 

Transportation  has  always  been  a  serious  drawback 
and  hindrance  to  what  might  f)therwise  have  been  a 

•Paper  read  at  the  meeting  in  July  of  the  Eastei-ii 
Forest  Products  Association. 


successful  operation,  weather  conditions  varying  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  shrewdest  logger's  plans  have 
failed  again  and  again.  However,  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity has  now  advanced  so  that  to-day  we  are  able, 
with  the  use  of  railroads,  the  truck,  the  tractor  and 
log  hauler,  to  cope  with  whatever  situation  may  arise 
and  in  so  doing  the  mills  are  now  assured  that  the 
supply  they  require  can  be  obtained  and  eventually, 
at  a  price  consistent  with  the  demand. 

In  the  saw  mill,  the  harness  room,  the  wood  work- 
ing, machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  garage  and 
camp,  we  find  an  infinite  amount  of  machinery  all  of 
which  is  called  upon  each  year  to  supply  the  needs  of 
every  operation  and  to  do  their  part  in  furthering  pro- 
duction. The  telephone,  automobile,  sawing  machine, 
bai-ker,  stacker,  gas  and  steam  engine  have  all  proved 
their  value  in  the  woods  and  are  there  to  stay,  althougii 
some  modification  is  necessary.  This  is  but  a  partial 
list  of  the  machinery  found  in  pulpwood  operatioife: 
Must  Make  Mechanics  Out  of  Woodsmen. 

New  machinery  and  changes  in  methods  of  operat- 
ing are  giving  considerable  impetus  to  production.  In 
fact,  as  time  changes  men  and  machines  must  also 
change.  The  introduction  of  new  machinery  is  apt  to 
cause  an  exhibition  of  the  characteristic  antagonism  of 
woodsmen,  yet  we  must  continue  to  progress.  Consider 
for  the  moment  the  four-horse  teamster  who  came  down 
the  mountain  with  the  record  load  and  without  sluic- 
ing. Has  he  changed?  No.  Would  you  put  him  on  a 
tractor  to  go  over  the  same  ground?  The  teamster  of 
a  feAV  years  ago  must  be  the  mechanic  of  to-day,  ef- 
ficient, confident,  determined,  relialile,  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed and  get  results. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  U.  S.  government  has 
trained  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits previously  miknown  to  them.  This  is  our  chance, 
as  well  as  duty,  to  make  sure  that  this  education,  in 
struction  and  experience  which  they  have  had  is  not 
wasted;  by  doing  this  we  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
standard  of  woods  organizations  to  a  level  witli  the 
manufacturing  end. 

Quite  frequently  emergencies  arise  that  make  it  nec- 
essary to  construct  machinery  for  special  purposes,  this 
usually  being  done  hastily  and  with  material  at  hand, 
l^erhaps  odd  or  of  old  design.  Doubt  and  opposition 
at  once  appear  before  the  finished  product  has  been 
tried,  approved  or  accepted,  yet  these  machines  usually 
succeed  in  establishing  themselves  in  substantial  favor 
due  to  the  inexpensiveness  and  satisfaction  to  the  oper- 
ator. If  more  use  were  made  of  the  spare  pulleys, 
sprockets  and  shafting  lying  idle  wherever  we  go, 
our  foiuidry  and  machine  shop  costs  would  materially 
lessen. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  class  of  followers  that 
are  often  found  to  be  ignorant,  violent,  intolerant  and 
they  are  so  many  that  the  few  wiser  ones  who  ought 
to  guide  them  are  forced  to  follow.  Shall  we  allow 
men  to  be  desti'uctive  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand? No.  We  are  going  to  educate  them,  supply 
trained  men  and  then  apply  more  power. 

]\[achinery  is  sometimes  destructive,  causing  loss  of 
limb,  destroying  the  senses  and  sometimes  life.  Ana- 
lyzed, it  is  usually  the  lack  of  education  or  an  accident. 

Inventions  generally  have  ranged  over  a  rather  nar- 
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row  field,  but  the  grown  man,  the  trained  mind,  has 
opportunity  to  use  the  inventive  impulse  which  has 
a  wide  area  to  work  in  future  possibilities.  Several 
arraii5,'ements  have  been  made  to  fall  and  cut  up  trees 
by  electricity  and  otherwise.  Barkers  of  various  types 
are  being  used  but  as  yet  not  a  portable  one  to  stand 
hard  service.  We  have  seen  many  cutting  up  machiiios, 
but  not  a  machine  adapted  to  our  forests. 

The  foregoing  gives  but  the  merest  suggestion  of 
the  activities  in  pulpwood  operation,  but  vi^ithout  the 
machine  we  would  be  blindfolded,  hog-tied,  and  ban- 
ished by  popular  vote. 

Note:— Mr.  Pember  has  given  us  here  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  of  woods  operations.  It  is  significant 
that  he  has  taken  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  ratlicr 
than  the  saw-mill  as  the  subject  of  his  applications. 
Evidently  the  domination  of  the  forest  by  lumber  is 
past  or  passing.  ■  ^  x 

Some  interesting  possibilities  of  machine  development 
are  indicated  and  this  is  a  field  for  cultivation  by  the 
manufacturer,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Woodlands  Section  on  logging  ma- 
chinery and  the  committee  of  the  Technical  Section  .)f 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  Mechan- 
ical Standards.  This  trio  should  be  able  to  suggest, 
build  and  develop  a  line  of  mechanical  devices  that 
would  put  woods  operations  on  a  basis  of  reliability 
and  efficiency  of  the  same  order  as  prevails  m  the 
mill  although  the  latter  has  a  big  handicap. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  serv(; 
the  industry  by  printing  comments  and  suggestions 
from  woodsmen  on  this  subject  or  by  notes  on  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  tried  out  various  types  o^ 
machinery  applicable  to  woods  operations  and  prepar- 
ing pulpwood. — Ed. 

WAGES  IN  GERMAN  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  has  received 
the  following  information  upon  wages  paid  in  German 
paper  mills  to  common  and  unskilled  laborers  m  1914- 

^^March  to  September,  1914-Male,  12-hour  day; 
marks,  3.94  per  day. 

March  to  September,  1914-Female,  12-hour  da>  ; 

marks,  2.29  per  day.  , 
March  to  September,    1916-Male,    12-hour  days; 

marks,  5.54  per  day.  ,     ioi  ,in.-. 

March  to  September.  1916-Female,  12-hour  dav  , 

™TTaken  Itrmn  vferteljahresheft    zur    Statistik  des 

deutschen  Reiches,  1917.) 

December,  191o : 
Males  over  20  years,  marks  1.00  increase  per  day; 

^  Males  ^18  to  20  years,  mark  .80  increase  per  day; 

^\lalc^Telow  18  years,  mark  .50  increase  per  day; 

^' F*rma*?eT"over  18  vears,  receiving  marks  4.50  or  more 
per  dav,  marks  .50  increase  per  day;  8-hour  day. 

Femkles  over  18  years  receiving  less  than  marks 
4  50  per  dav,  marks  .80  increase  per  day;  8-hour  day. 
'Females  under  18  years,  increase  of  marks  .40  per 

dav;;  8-hour  day.  .  ir  iqiq 

(Taken  from  Der  Proletariar  of  February  15,  1919, 

the  labor  part  of  Hanover.)  ^       .  . 

Specific  information  as  to  machine  tenders  is  not 
available.     (From  Paper  Trade  Journal,  August 
1919.) 


A  PLEA  FOR  BOOKS  IN  PAPER  BINDINGS. 

A  fortnight  spent  on  my  back  in  hospital  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  average  British-made  book  is  an 
unwieldy,  unyielding,  uncomfortable  thing  to  read 
in  bed. 

It  is  nearly  as  awkward  to  handle  anywhere  else; 
it  does  not  open  out  and  keep  open  with  ease,  as  a 
good  book  should. 

Why  is  it? 

We  are  first-rate  printers — probably  the  third  best 
in  the  world — but  as  a  rule  when  we  come  to  the  pro- 
duction and  binding  of  a  new  volume  we  spoil  every- 
thing by  thickness  and  clumsiness. 

A  publisher  who  was  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
produce  new  books  of  handy  and  readable  size  and 
shape  told  me  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  in 
very  quick  time.  It  was  killed  by  the  average  novel 
reader. 

His  books,  offered  in  suitable  format,  such  as  dis- 
criminating lovers  of  "belles  lettres"  look  for,  wer» 
ruthlessly  turned  down  by  the  librarians. 

"We  could 'nt  sent  out  things  like  those  to  our 
clients,"  he  was  told.  "What  they  want  are  volumes 
that  turn  of  scales  at  about  a  pound  avoirdupois 
and  are  quite  two  inches  thick.  Your  covers,  too, 
though  perhaps  tasteful,  are  useless. 

So  my  friend  had  to  fall  into  the  rut,  and  now  turns 
out  his  new  books  "by  the  pound,"  as  everyone  else 
has  to  do. 

There  seems  to  be  an  uncontrolling  mania  for  bind- 
ing the  commonest,  most  worthless  productions  in 
cloth.  I  have  seen  some  horrible  examples  lately 
sent  out  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

Surely  the  main  reason  for  a  cloth  cover  is  to  pre- 
serve what  it  encloses,  but  the  meretricious  trash  vilely 
printed  on  the  coarsest  repulped  paper  could  never, 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  worth  a  better  fate 
than  the  rubbish  heap,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

I  never  could  understand  why  the  majority  of  new 
books  published  do  not  appear  in  paper  bindings. 

The  French,  the  Spanish  and  the  Italians  never  dream 
of  launching  new  untried  works  in  elaborately  decor- 
ated or  gilded  heavy  cloth  covers,  nor  do  they  seek 
to  give  undue  bulk  to  .such  volumes. 

It  is  quite  time  enough  for  special  bindings  when  a 
work  has  become  an  established  favorite — if  not  a 
possible  "classic." 

A  publisher  once  told  me  that  at  least  half  the  out- 
lay on  producing  a  new  novel  was  in  the  cloth  cover. 

Is  it  needed?  Without  it  new  books  .should  reach 
the  public  at  half  their  present  price. 

Besides  being  cheaper,  they  would  be  more  pleasant 
to  handle  and  read. 

Then  that  comparatively  rare  thing — the  book  that 
one  feels  could  be  read  again  with  pleasure,  that  one 
would  like  to  live  with  as  a  companion,  can  easily  be 
found  in  whatever  style — cloth,  vellum,  morocco  or 
what  not — just  as  one  thinks  appropriate. 

It  can  be  bound  uniformly  with  other  treasured 
books  in  one's  library,  and  inside  one  many  paste  with 
pride  one's  own  particular  bookplate — C.  P.  Sislcy, 
L.D.M.  in  Toronto  Times. 


Hamilton  &  Hansell  Inc.,  Park  Row  Building.  New 
York  exporters  of  wood  pulp  announce  that  the.v 
have  changed  their  firm  name  to  the  "American  Trans- 
marine roni])any.  Inc."  The  new  company  will  coii- 
tiiiue  lMisiii(>ss  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  company. 


■  September  11,  1919 

Poor  Packing  of  Export  Paper 

More  Evidence  on  Old  Subject. 

American  methods  of  packing  goods  for  export  have 
been  criticized  for  many  years,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  paper  are  not  exempt  is  indicated  by  the 
folloAving  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  Secretary  Steward 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association : 

"Our  Trade  Commissioner  in  Colombia,  Mr.  P.  L 
Bell,  has  just  reported  on  a  shipment  of  newsprint 
paper  that  arrived  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  in  rather 
poor  condition.  The  shipment  consisted  of  50  bundles 
of  2  reams  each.  The  gross  weight  of  each  bundle 
was  38  kilos.  The  paper  was  cut  to  newspaper  size 
and  packed  in  cylindrical  bundles,  three  folds,  wrapped 
in  heavy  building  paper,  folded  at  the  ends  and  tied 
with  heavy  cord  similar  to  any  bundle.  Previous  ship- 
ments of  this  same  paper  were  always  wrapped  Avith 
an  extra  heavy  paper  of  two  thickness  at  the  end.  the 
point  at  which  the  rolls  received  practically  all  of  their 
damage. 

"Since  the  paper  is  cut  to  ncAvsnaper  size  the  least 
damage  or  fraying  of  the  ends  of  the  rolls  renders  the 
paper. unfit  for  printing  and  makes  it  a  dead  loss  as 
the  paper  is  of  too  low  grade  to  pay  for  re-cutting  and 
use  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Bell  says  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  ends 
of  the  rolls;  that  a  double  thickness  of  heavy  pan^r 
should  be  used  on  the  ends  or  else  a  light  round  board 
inside  of  the  burlap  and  Avrapping." 

Suggestions  by  Mr.  Chable. 

Vice-President  Chable,  of  American  Paper  Exports, 
Inc.,  recently  wrote  as  folloAvs  to  paper  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  export  business : 

From  a  number  of  places  to  which  we  have  been 
shipping  paper  Ave  receive  verA^  serious  complaints  re- 
garding the  condition  in  Avhieh  the  shipments  arrive 
on  account  of  very  defective  paekinsr.  Somethin<?  must 
be  done  by  the  Paper  Industry  of  America,  which  has 
for  long  years  been  accused  of  not  knoAAnng  how  to 
pack  goods  as  well  as  its  European  competitors  have 
packed  them,  in  order  to  i-edeem  its  reputation. 

One  of  our  correspondents  Avho  is  taking  a  large 
amount  of  paper  from  us  writes : 

"Of  the  cases  I  have  received  in  the  last  three  Ayeek» 
about  75  per  cent  arrived  in  extremely  bad  condition, 
and  about  10  per  cent  did  not  arrive  as  cases.  The 
paper  was  brought  into  my  Avarehouse  loose  OAviiic 
to  the  ease  having  given  aAvav  entirely.  The  loss  in 
these  last  is  very  heavy  indeed.  The  iron  bandins'  on 
some  of  the  eases  was  only  Vi  inch  broad,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  case  containing  from  5  to  600  lbs.  of 
paper,  with  this  banding,  can  hold  tos-ether  in  the 
handling  Avhich  it  received.  Also  the  Inmber  used  in 
many  of  the  cases  is  extremely  poor." 

Please  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  trade  in  export  until 
Ave  learn  how  to  pack  properly;  in  fact  better  than  our 
competitors.  The  greatest  attention  mu.st  be  paid  to 
this  question  of  packing,  and  Ave  are  making  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

The  lumber  used  must  be  strong  and  free  from 
cracks.  In  many  cases  the  lumber  used  nOAV  is  not  fit 
for  cases  carrying  500  lbs.  or  more. 

As  a  geupral  proposition  cases,  slioulil  not  Avoigh 
more  than  500  lbs.  and  the  absolute  maximum  must 
be  600  lbs. 
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Instead  of  two  iron  bands  as  used  now,  there  should 
be  three;  the  third  being  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
case.  Moreover,  where  cases  are  longer  than  usual,  two 
iron  bands  should  be  passed  over  the  centre,  and  the 
iron  band  must  be  %-inch  broad  and  of  heavy  caliper. 

No  empty  space  should  be  left  inside  the  cases.  If 
such  empty  space  exists  the  paper  is  shaken  about  in 
transit,  Avith  the  result  that  the  ream  wrapping  (if 
any)  is  destroyed,  and  the  paper  is  Avrinkled  and  seri- 
ously damaged.  When  paper  is  not  ream  wrapped  the 
damage  is  even  greater. 

Where  bales  are  used,  the  tops  and  bottoms  should 
should  be  well  protected  by  boards  and  these  held 
securely  by  strong  iron  bands  of  %-inch  width  in  the 
same  way  as  suggested  above  for  the  banding  on  the 
cases.  The  sides  should  be  well  protected  by  two 
thicknesses  of  strong  wrapping  paper,  although  .prefer- 
ably by  burlap. 

Bundles  must  ahvays  be  protected  by  two  thicknesses 
of  thick  and  strong  wrapping  paper.  The  use  of  only 
one  thickness  inevitably  results  in  serious  damage  to 
the  paper.    The  strings  should  be  strong  and  Avell  tied 


Scandinavian  Paper  in  Chil3. 

with  knots  Avherever  they  cross,  and  there  should  be 
two  crossings  of  the  bundle  in  two  different  places. 
The  use  of  string  that  easily  stretches  is  a  serious  mis- 
take for  the  failure  to  draw  it  well  taunt  inevitably 
results  in  its  being  so  slackened  that  the  whole  bundle 
lieeomes  very  loose  and  goes  to  pieces. 

We  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity 
of  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  packing  ques- 
tion, as  otherwise  we  must  inevitably  lose  the  trade 
A\'hich  Ave  have  as  an  industry,  and  cannot  take  a  per- 
niament  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  Ave 
iiave  been  given  a  chance  to  export  our  Avares. 


The  "Paper  Mill"  says  the  accompanying  picture  was 
taken  personally  by  George  Gayan,  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  Overseas  Company,  who  recently  return- 
ed from  Chile,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company.  This  picture  shows  how  a  ship- 
ment of  news  rolls  was  received  from  Scandinavia,  and 
it  is  this  kind  of  packing  that  is  taking  the  paper  trade 
away  from  American  exporters. 

This  representative  received  comments  from  the 
Cliilean  paper  merchants,  and  they  stated  that  they 
Avere  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  additional  cost  for 
good  packing,  so  as  to  receive  the  merchandise  in  a 
good  condition,  than  to  place,  orders  with  American 
manufacturers  and  then  be  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
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papor  from  the  floor  of  the  Custom  Horise  in  a  deplor- 
able condition.  Mr  Gayan  also  pointed  out  that  there 
was  one  merchant  in  particular  wi)o  refused  to  take  de- 
livery of  a  shipment  of  paper  on  the  -rround  that  it 
ai-rived  in  such  poor  condition,  with  the  result  that  the 
paper  was  found  to  be  torn,  dirty  and  unfit  for  use. 
The  exi)()rter  in  America  has  dcmaiuled  payment  for  the 
paper,  l)ut  the  foreifjri  customer  has  refused  acceptance, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  floods  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
Custom  House  in  Chile.  Despite  this  incident,  the  New 
York  Overseas  Company  representative  reports  that  the 
(/'hilean  merchant  is  williu"-  to  buy  in  the  American 
market  if  lie  can  i)e  assured  that  the  paper  he  orders 
will  arrive  })roperly  packed. 

The  American  exporters  cannot  remedy  these  condi- 
tions without  the  assistance  of  the  mills.  He  must  have 
the  co-oi)eration  of  the  mill;  and  if  this  co-operation 
can  be  assured,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  vohnne  of 
ti'ade  with  the  South  American  countries  <^■ained  dur- 
in<>-  tlie  war  cannot  be  preserved.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  study  the  par- 
ticular requirements  in  the  export  line  of  paper.  If 
this  is  done,  and  it  surely  can  be  done,  American  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  will  continue  to  take  on 
volume. 


BRITAIN'S  INDUSTRIAL  FUTURE. 

After  givinf?  his  reasons  for  believing  that  neither  in 
shipbuilding  nor  in  foreign  commerce  can  America 
overtake  Great  Britain,  Mr.  E.  Mackay  Edgar,  head 
of  Sperling  &  ('o.,  London,  says,  in  an  article  in  Sperl- 
ing's Journal,  the  organ  of  the  company: 

"Again,  America  is  reaching  the  end  of  some  of  her 
most  valuable  raw  materials  and  natural  resources. 
Already  she  is  importing  oil  for  her  own  consumption; 
she  will  soon  be  importing  copper  —  perhaps  even 
wheat.  Her  'magnates'  are  rightly  and  shrewdly  look- 
ing ahead  and  scouring  the  world  for  reserves  of  basic 
metals  and  minerals  that  will  make  good  their  own 
dwindling  supplies;  but  wherever  they  turn  they  find 
that  British  enterprise  has  been  before  them.  We  hold 
many  of  these  essential  key  positions  in  our  own  hands. 
Even  if  the}'  do  not  lie  inside  the  British  Empire,  they 
are  controlled  by  British  capital.  America  one  of 
these  days  —  and  not  very  distant  days,  either  —  will 
have  to  come  to  us  for  the  oil,  copper  and  perhaps  the 
iron  ore  she  needs,  just  as  she  has  come  to  us  for  wool. 
That  is  whj'  I,  for  one,  am  not  greatly  disturbed  by 
America's  competition." 

Mr.  Edgar  might  have  mentioned  some  other  things, 
including  certain  products  of  the  forest.  In  this  and 
other  respects,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready acted  along  the  lines  he  suggests  in  the  following 
words  regarding  England  and  America : 

"What  it  really  comes  to  is  that  we  are  in  the  same 
boat  and  have  everything  to  gain  by  pulling  together. 
Commercial  partnerships  and  understandings  between 
groups  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  lines  of  business  are  in  my  judgment  the 
most  fruitful  form  that  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
could  take." 


Because,  you  nuiy  be  so  fortunate,  or  rather  unfor- 
tunate, as  to  have  inherited  an  unusually  strong 
constitution,  or  to  be  so  eon.structed  that  bad  habits 
do  not  tell  at  once,  do  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  abuse 
your  body;  do  not  be  short-sighted  enough  to  neglect 
1'"  little  things  every  day  that  decrease  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  body  and  add  to  health. 


Septemln-r  11. 

TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS 

'  P>om  La  I'apeterie ' 

Question. — I  have  just  started  working  as  foreman 
in  a  mill  making  semi-fine  papers.  I  notice  that  ther' 
are  many  breaks  in  the  dryers  but  hardly  any  at  th' 
wet  presses.  The  tension  of  the  sheet  varies  astonish- 
ingly at  the  dryers.  There  are  also  inany  breaks  at 
the  calenders.  Could  somebody  tell  me  what  percent- 
age of  broke  should  normally  occur  at  the  dryers  and 
at  the  calenders? 

Answer. — To  give  a  satisfactory  reply  it  would  be 
necessary  to  see  the  machine  under  working  condi- 
tions for  some  time.  The  following  causes  of  breaks, 
however,  are  often  overlooked.  Owing  to  improper 
draining  of  the  condensed  steam  in  the  dryers  the 
action  of  the  latter  is  not  uniform  and  consequently 
the  dryness  of  the  paper  varies.  The  dryers  are 
sometimes  of  uneven  thickness,  causing  uneven  drying 
of  the  paper.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  play 
at  the  ends  of  the  dryer  journals  or  in  the  gears,  giv- 
ing rise  to  large  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  paper. 
If  the  dryers  do  not  turn  true  there  will  also  be  a 
variation  in  the  tension. 

Answer  2. — The  fault  lies  with  the  Avet  press  and  the 
lack  of  skill  or  of  goodwill  of  the  machine  tender.  The 
pressure  should  be  steady  and  even  on  both  sides  of 
the  wet  press,  antl  there  should  be  a  good  steady  press- 
ure from  there  to  the  dryers.  If  you  cannot  increase 
the  pressure  slow  down  the  machine. 

Answer  3. — The  dryers  should  be  closely  watcheil 
and  the  steam  pressure  adjusted  to  the  quality  of  pa- 
per and  maintained  as  constant  as  possible.  The 
dryers  should  be  true  and  parallel.  The  percentage 
of  broke  will  vary  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  paper,  its  thickness,  and  the  degree  of  refining  of 
the  pulp.  The  following  may  be  considered  a  good 
average  for  printing  paper,  rather  heavily  loaded,  and 
made  from  chemical  pulp. 

Wet  broke  at  the  presses   Usually  insignificant. 

Broke  at  the  dryers  and  winder   0.4.5';^ 

 '  cutter   2.00 

"      "    "  sorting  room   5.05 

"     "   calenders   0.50 


Total   8.00S 

Percentage  of  broke  according  to  strength : — - 
Weight  per  sq.  meter.  .     40    50    60    70    80^  !t0  100 
'/f   broke   10     9     8     8     7      7  6 

(Note  by  the  Editor  de  La  Pa})eterie — the  broke 
seems  excessive  in  the  sorting  room  and  exceptionally 
low  at  the  dryers.) 

Question. — What  precautions  must  be  ob.served  in 
order  that  the  transverse  strength  of  paper  shall  ap- 
proach as  lU'arly  as  possible  to  its  longitudinal  streuLrtli? 

Answer. — In  order  that  the  strength  of  the  paper 
be  the  same  in  both  directions  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  fibers  arrange  themselves  to  an  equal  extent 
in  both  directions.  This  is  impo.ssible  in  practice,  most 
of  the  fibers  placing  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
travel  of  the  sheet.  To  obtain  the  desired  results  the 
shaking  must  be  carefully  adjusted  both  as  to  t're- 
(pu'ney  and  amplitude.  Another  factor  requiring 
careful  adjustment  is  the  suction;  if  it  is  too  great 
there  will  be  breaks;  if  too  small,  creases;  though  it 
may  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  break  the  sheet,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  greater  than  it  should,  in  which 
case  the  strength  of  the  pai)er  will  be  greatlv  diminish- 
ed.—A.  P.  C. 
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Paper  Exhibits  at  the  Canadian  National  Exposition 


The  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  at- 
tracted a  larger  and  more  representative  attendance 
this  year  than  ever  owing  to  the  favorable  weather, 
the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  fact 
that  peace  has  brought  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  people. 
They  were  determined  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  take  a  well  earned  holiday  at  the  greatest 
annual  Fair  held  in  the  world. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  several  of  particular 
interest  to  pulp  and  paper  jobbers,  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  The  splendid  display  jointly  made  by  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Montreal,  in  the  Railway 
Building,  and  the  representative  showing  of  forest 
products,  pulp  and  paper  in  the  Government  Building 
by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
of  British  Columbia  elicited  great  interest. 

In  the  Manufacturers  Building  the  booths  of  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co, 
Toronto,  and  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines, 
attracted  most  favorable  comment  and  were  much 
appreciated  features.  The  central  idea  of  the  dis- 
play made  by  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  and  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Co.  was  their  Holland  Linen.  Surmounting  the  frame 
work  of  the  exhibit  was  an  old  Dutch  windmill,  which 
served  to  attract  notice  to  the  varied  lines  of  corre- 
spondence paper,  papeteries,  visiting  and  calling-cards, 
etc.,  seen  in  the  neatly  arranged  display  cases.  While 
the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  turn  out  a  number  of  high 
grade  writing  papers  the  one  that  the  firm  has  always 
specialized  in,  is  Holland  Linen,  which  possesses  such 
a  beautiful  texture  and  smoothness,  that  make  its 
use  delightful  for  correspondence  purposes.  It  comes 
in  a  variety  of  shades  with  envelopes  of  various  pat- 
terns to  match  and  was  displayed  in  bulk,  in  boxes 
and  various  other  forms.  The  whole  exhibit  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  P.  R.  Bradbury,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  art  department  of  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  occupied  their  usual 
stand  and  the  exhibit  of  their  various  lines  was  artis- 
tically and  becomingly  arranged.  The  walls  were 
done  in  violet  decorative  crepe  tissue,  surmounted  by 
a  border  of  deep  purple,  while  the  alcove  at  the  rear 
of  the  booth  was  similarly  adorned.  The  ceiling  was  in 
white  with  a  lattice  design  made  of  purple  decorative 
crepe  rope  paper.  The  floral  effects  upon 
the  border  were  inviting  consisting  of  pink  roses 
and  green  leaves  all  created  of  decorative 
crepe  tissue.  The  company  gave  away  many  patriotic 
flag  fans  and  fifty  thousand  sample  packages  of 
Interlake  crepe  tissue  table  napkins,  the  use  of  which 
is  growing  more  widely  all  the  while.  They  save  labor 
and  laundry  bills  and  are  perfectly  sanitary,  being 
made  from  pure  bleached  sulphite  fibre.  The  com- 
pany also  displayed  most  fetchingly  various  other 
ranges  turned  out  by  them  consisting  of  table  covers, 
towels,  special  luncheon  and  outing  sets,  crepe  paper 
l)aiidages  for  surgical  dressings,  M.  G.  tissues  in 
white  and  colors,  in  plain  and  crepe  effect,  and  all 
leading  brands  of  toilet  paper,  as  well  as  light  weight 
])apers  and  paper  specialities  of  every  kind  for  which 
the  company  is  widely  known.  The  exhibit  was  in 
charge  of  John  T.  Berhalter  and  Wni.  Innes. 

The  elaborate  exhibit  of  the  B.  C.  Forest  Branch, 
which  was  under  the    direction    of    Major  James 


Brechin  of  Toronto,  lumber  commissioner  for  the  east, 
and  Wm.  Robertson  of  Victoria,  who  has  charge  of 
the  extension  work,  included  all  the  Avidely  known 
wood  products  of  the  Coast  and  Mountain  regions. 
Several  rolls  of  newsprint  and  kraft  paper  made  by 
the  mills  of  the  province,  as  well  as  samples  of  kraft 
pulp  were  shown.  Special  attention  was  directed  to 
the  facilities  which  British  Colixmbia  affords  in  the 
way  of  wooded  wealth,  water  powers,  etc.,  for  the 
future  development  and  extension  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  which,  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  West. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  of  Montreal  cooperated  this  year 
in  making,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  a  highly  creditable  and  representative 
showing  in  the  Railway  Building.  The  wnole  exhibit 
was  a  striking  one  of  the  resources  of  Canada  so  far 
as  her  timber  wealth  is  concerned  and  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  conserving  this  great  ht'ritage  so  that 
it  may  be  developed  in  the  interests  oi  the  people  of 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  Co-existing  with  this 
splendid  asset  is  the  great  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Canada,  which  is  now  forcing  its  way  to  the  front 
and  rapidly  making  of  the  Dominion  the  greatest 
newsprnit  company  on  earth.  At  one  end  of  the 
booth  was  an  immense  roll  of  newsprint  paper  and 
on  it  were  printed  the  words  "The  six  Toronto  daily 
newspapers  require  1000  spruce  and  balsam  trees  for 
each  day's  run."  Then  there  were  rolls  of  paper 
of  various  sizes  on  which  rested  short  spruce  logs,  all 
indicating  the  rapid  growth  of  the  newsprint  indus- 
try. The  small  roll,  dated  1914,  had  the  following 
figures:  "Total  number  tons  newsprint  produced  in 
1914,  232,570,  value,  $11,386,845;  on  the  1919  roll 
were  ' '  800,000  tons  newsprint— value  $60,000,000. ' ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  this  great  industry  than  the  statistics  cover- 
ing a  period  of  five  years.  The  booth  was  adorned 
with  several  small  spruce  trees  and  one  plant  of 
interest  was  the  Egyptian  papyrus  on  which  the 
world  once  depended  for  its  paper  manufacture.  Cards 
conveyed  in  tense  terms,  timely  information  to  pass- 
ers-by and  one  of  them  stated  that  the  export  trade 
of  Canadian  newsprint  paper  last  year  was  worth 
more  money  than  all  the  other  manufacturing  exports 
m  Canada  in  pre-war  times.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  Canadian  spruce  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chief 
reliance  for  40,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  issued 
daily  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  three  sections  there  were  shown,  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  of  Montreal,  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  conversion  of  wood  to  pulp  by  the  sul- 
phite, mechanical  and  sulphate  processes,  together 
with  an  interesting  description  of  each  process.  The 
descriptive  nature  of  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from 
the  log  to  the  finished  bale  aroused  much  interest. 
In  the  sulphite  section  there  were  shown  the  spruce 
log.  barked  log,  chips,  sulphur,  limestone,  cooking 
liquor,  etc.  The  finished  products  were  Avashed  pulp,  ' 
screened  pulp,  pulp  in  sheets  and  in  bales,  bleached 
and  unbleached.  In  the  groundwood  pulp  demons- 
tration there  were  the  log,  the  barked  log,  the  pulp 
as  i't  came  from  the  grinders,  the  screened  pulp  an'd 
the  screenings,  while  in  the  sulphate  division  there 


The  joint  display  of  the  Forest  Produets  La  horatories,  Montreal,  and  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto.  The  large  booth  was  in  the  Railway 
Building  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  contributed  samples  of  paper 
pulp  of  various  kinds. 


was  the  barked  log,  chips,  salt  cake,  fused  salts,  green 
and  white  liquor,  lime  and  black  ash,  and  black 
liquor,  as  well  as  the  pulp  in  sheets  and  bales.  Sections 
of  various  trees — spruce,  balsam,  fir,  hemlock,  jack 
pine  and  poplar  were  observed  revealing  the  relative 
amount  of  wood  used  for  pulp  in  the  various  processes, 
spruce  being  by  far  the  largest  portion.  Several  wood 
discs  bore  the  motto  "Can  you  guess  the  age  of  these 
logs?"  and  the  years  ran  from  39  to  140. 

Next  there  were  panels  or  small  boards  cut  from  the 
various  trees  of  Canada  and  bearing  the  slogan 
"Learn  to  know  the  woods  of  Canada."  Among  the 
woods  shown  were  white  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  hem- 
lock, poplar,  basswood,  chestnut,  cypress,  quarter- 
cut  white  oak,  plain  red  oak,  quarter-cut  red  oak. 
plain  white  oak,  maple,  rock  elm,  walnut,  birch,  but- 
ternut, brown  ash,  Douglas  fir,  western  pine,  spruce, 
B.  C.  cedar,  Sitka  spruce,  etc.  The  story  was  told  of 
how  British  (^ohunbia  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  during  the  war, 
that  province  shipping  in  1916  and  1917  sufficient  wood 
for  30,000  aeroplanes.  There  were  shown  propeller 
blades  and  other  portions  of  aerial  craft  made  out  of 
B.  C.  spruce. 


Coming  down  to  the  hardwood  department  three 
blocks  were  exhibited — beech,  birch  and  maple.  One 
of  the  statements  was  that  1,000,000  tons  of  these  hard- 
woods are  taken  from  the  Canadian  forests  annually 
to  supply  the  wood  carbonizing  and  wood  distilling 
industries  of  the  country.  Visitors  to  the  Fair  were 
asked  to  note  how  many  everyday  needs  are  met  by 
these  distillates.  Among  them  were  alcohol,  charcoal, 
acetate  of  lime,  acetone,  acetone  oils,  pure  acetic  acid, 
etc. 

The  Canadian  forestry  exhibit  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robson  Black  of  Ottawa,  the  energe- 
tic secretary  of  the  Association,  while  the  display 
made  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada 
was  supervised  by  Wm.  B.  Stokes,  who  has  charge  of 
the  exhibit  work  of  that  widely  known  institution. 
Various  pulp  and  paper  mills  lent  their  assistance 
toward  making  the  disjilay  interesting  and  instructive 
and  among  these  were  Donnacona  Paper  Company. 
Laurentide  Company.  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Dryden 
Timber  and  Power  Company,  Wayagamack  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  and 
others.      Several  large  photographs    depicting  the 
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interior  of  pulp  mills  and  setting  forth  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  industry  were  kindly  loaned  for  the 
occasion. 

Interesting  displays  of  newsprint  and  pulp  were 
made  in  the  Government  building  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  by  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  and  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.  The  Spanish  River  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Burke  and  that  of  the  Abitibi  Co.  by  Mr.  Wilkes. 

On  top  of  a  stand  rested  rolls  of  newsprint,  small 
spruce  logs  and  samples  of  pulp  in  the  Spanish  River 
booth  while  in  front  were  pictures  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  finished 
product.  Many  ingredients  used  in  making  pulp, 
all  suitably  and  plainly  labeled,  were  presented.  The 
arrangement  was  educative  and  many  leaflets  were 
distributed  setting  forth  the  facilities  of  the  various 
plants  of  the  company.  The  daily  newsprint  capacity 
is  460  tons  which  will  be  increased  by  100  tons  when 
the  two  new  Pusey  and  Jones  machines,  which  are 
now  under  process  of  erection  at  Espanola  are  in 
operation.  The  output  of  ground  wood  at  Espanola, 
Sturgeon  Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  400  tons  daily, 
sulphite  220  and  board  35  tons.  In  woods  operations, 
the  company  employs  5,000  men;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
800..  Espanola  500  and  Sturgeon  Falls  450,  making  a 
grand  total  of  6,750.  The  daily  consumption  of  raw 
materials  is  as  follows : — wood,  750  tons ;  coal  450 
tons:  sulphur  27  tons;  limestone  30  tons;  lime  6  tons; 
clay  10  tons;  alum  4  tons  and  rosin  size  2  tons.  The 
company  has  three  paper  making  machines  at  the  Soo. 
six  at  Espanola  including  the  two  new  ones,  and  two 
at  Sturgeon  Falls.  At  the  Soo  there  are  24  grinders 
Avater  driven,  and  6  electric  driven;  at  Espanola,  29 
water  driven  grinders  and  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  21  also 
water  driven.  The  sulphite  plant  at  the  Soo  has 
four  digesters,  17  x  54  feet  and  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  two 
digesters,  16  x  54  feet.  The  same  exhibit  which  was 
made  in  Toronto,  is  being  shoAvn  this  week  at  the  Ot- 
taAva  Exhibition. 

In  connection  Avith  the  space  of  the  Abitibi  Co.,  two 
large  rolls  of  news  stood  on  end  and  resting  on  top  of 
these  was  another  roll  from  the  Avidest  machine  in  the 
plant,  Avith  the  announcement  that  "seven  and  a 
half  miles  of  this  paper  is  made  in  twenty-four  hours 
six  days  a  week  by  one  machine.  The  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  imparted  to  the  booth  a  fire-place  efifect. 
Each  roll  bore  the  trade  mark  device  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.  There  were 
also  .shown  spruce  houghs,  discs  of  spruce  logs,  chips, 
etc.,  as  Avell  as  jars  containing  the  various  solutions 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp.  Samples 
of  l)oth  ground  Avood  and  sulphite  were  in  evidence. 
The  entire  exhibit  Avas  Avell  arranged  and  afforded 
'  iiHicIi  interest  to  consumers  of  paper,  ncAvspaper  pub- 
1       lishers  and  the  general  public. 


"I  WONDER  WHY." 

-Max  Hinkey,  of  the  staff  of  the  Forest  Product  Lab- 
oratories, Montreal,  has  compiled  under  this  title  a 
collection  of  42  short  stories  as  told  by  Rev.  George 
Adam,  of  Montreal,  to  the  young  people  of  Emanuel 
Oluirch.  The  stories  selected  comprise  such  matters 
as  hold  the  attention  of  all  young  people  and  elders 
too,  for  the  marvellous  scientific  and  war  inventions 
of  the  past  few  years  are  made  use  of  in  a  neAv  and 
novel  way  to  point  a  lesson  to  the  young  folk. 

The  angels  sang  "Peace  on  Earth,"  not  "Pieces." 


BRITISH  PREFERENCE  APPARENTLY  NON- 
EFFECTIVE. 

■  In  ansAver  to  a  cable  inquiry  a  message  was  received 
by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  Thurs- 
day from  A.  L.  DaAve,  who  is  representing  them  in  Lon- 
don, that  the  British  market  had  been  opened  to  pulp 
and  paper  from  other  countries,  and  the  preference 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Canadian  mills  had  been  with- 
draAvn.  This  makes  clear  what  Avas  only  surmised  in 
an  earlier  general  press  despatch.  The  advantage 
Avould  now  be  enjoyed  by  Scandinavian  and  German 
and  other  mills.  The  Canadian  imports  had  been 
alloAved  in  Avithout  any  restrictions,  Avhile  the  others 
had  to  secure  a  license,  and  other  regulations  hamper- 
ed competition. 


SPRUCE  BUD  WORM  ACTIVE  IN  N.  B. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Sept,  8. — Half  of  the  balsam  fir 
in  New  BrunsAvick  has  been  destroyed  by  the  spruce 
bud  Avorm  this  year,  according  to  a  report  brought  to 
the  city  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Graham,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Prof.  J.  D.  Tothill,  of  the  Dominion 
Entomological  Bureau,  who  have  returned  after  taking 
a  trip  of  125  miles  through  the  crown  timber  lands  of 
the  province  in  companj'-  Avith  L.  S.  "Webb,  of  the 
Forests  S.  V.  C. 

They  entered  the  Avoods  about  a  Aveek  ago  at  Red 
Bank,  near  NeAvcastle,  and  then  Avent  to  the  head  Avaters 
of  the  little  southAvest  Miramiclii.  They  came  south 
across  the  Renous,  and  out  of  the  Avoods  at  BoietoAvn. 
The  trip  Avas  made  on  foot  and  practically  all  the 
balsam  fir  Avhich  has  been  very  plentiful  in  that  dis- 
trict, has  been  destroyed.  In  some  areas  the  pest  at- 
tacked the  spruce ;  and  on  the  Renous  the  damage  to 
spruce  has  been  quite  serious. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  WAS  SUPPORTER  OF 
METRIC  UNITS. 

The  passing  of  AndrcAV  Carnegie  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  for  years  an  ardent  advocate 
of  Avorld  standardization  in  Aveights  and  measures 
through  the  adoption  of  metric  imits. 

AndrcAV  Carnegie  was  a  member  of  the  Metric  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  American  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, Avliich  strongly  urged  metric  standardiza- 
tion. At  the  time  the  committee  met,  he  made  the 
lolloAving  statement: 

"The  metric  system  of  Aveights  and  measures  is  one 
of  the  steps  forAvard  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
bound  to  take  sooner  or  later.  Our  present  weights  and 
measures,  inherited  from  Britain,  are  unAvorthy  an 
intelligent  nation  to-day.  The  advantage  America 
possesses  over  Britain  in  the  decimal  dollar  system  as 
compared  with  their  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  would 
be  fully  equalled  by  the  adoption  of  a  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures." 

Carnegie  believed  that  Avorld  standardization  of 
Aveights  and  measures  Avould  aid  greatly  not  only  the 
cause  of  Avorld  trade,  but  also  that  of  world  peace. 
On  another  occasion  he  said:  "The  old  weights  and 
measures  are  a  discredit  to  us.  We  shall  inevitably 
adopt  meter-liter-gram,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  as 
an  aid  to  peace ;  but  they  would  enormously  aid  our 
world  trade." 


ORIGIN  OF  "CANADA" 

"Kanata, "  meaning  a  collection  of  huts,  Avas  the 
Indian  name.  It  Avas  adopted  by  the  French  in  its 
present  form. — Exchange. 
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Successful  Safety  First  Campaign 

(Special  ('out ribution.) 

All  experiineiit  in  Accident  Prevention  carried  out 
in  tile  three  luills  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  which  should  lie  oi"  intense  interest  to  the 
auinageinent  of  all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Can- 
ada, has  just  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  conviction  that  something  special  should  be 
done  to  check  the  ever  increasing  toll  of  accidents 
gave  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  a  definite  period 
should  be  fixed  during  which,  with  tiie  co-operation 
of  all  employees,  a  concentrated  effort  siiould  be  made 
to  create  a  record. 

The  first  move  was  made  early  in  .July  when,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ontario  Pnip  &  Paper  Makers' 
Safety  Association,  meetings  were  held  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls.  At  these  meetings 
moving  picture  films  dealing  with  the  cau.ses  and  re- 
sults of  accidents  were  shown,  and  judging  from  the 
fact  that  overflow  meetings  were  necessary  at  each 
place,  the  pictures  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
audiences. 

To  drive  home  the  lessons  of  the  pictures  and  to 
rouse  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  among  the 
employees,  short  fitting  addresses  were  given  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Costigane  of  the  Safety  Association.  These 
talks  were  pointedly  addressed  to  the  individual  em- 
ployee and  showed  that  in  some  mills  where  Safety 
Committees  had  been  operating,  the  tendency  Avas  for 
the  other  employees  to  shoulder  their  responsibility 
on  to  the  Committees  and  leave  it  to  the  (Jominittees 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the 
fallacy  of  this  conception  and  emphasized  that  no  mat- 
ter what  safeguards  were  installed  by  the  Company, 
or  how  sincere  the  personnel  of  the  Safety  Committees 
might  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  no  permanent 
progress  could  be  accomplished  unless  all  employees 
as  individuals  were  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
of  preventing  accidents.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
employees  for  their  help,  and  it  was  then  announced 
that  a  month  later,  a  week  to  be  called  "No  Accident 
"Week"  would  be  fixed,  during  which  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  create  a  record  of  no  accidents  in 
each  of  the  mills. 

The  week  selected  was  from  August  4th  to  9th,  the 
same  date  being  set  for  all  three  mills  in  order  to 
create  a  friendly  rivalry  among  them. 

During  the  few  weeks  to  elapse  before  the  opening 
day  of  the  fateful  week  arrived  various  means  were 
taken  to  secure  publicity  throughout  the  mills.  The 
date  was  announced  in  every  issue  of  The  Spanish 
River  News,  and'  interesting  articles  were  written 
bearing  on  the  .subject  and  putting  it  up  to  everyone 
connected  with  the  Company  to  see  that  the  Mill  with 
which  they  were  connected  passed  through  the  week 
without  an  accident  of  any  kind.  Inside  the  mills 
signs  were  placed  in  every  department  urging  the  men 
to  be  particularly  careful  for  that  week.  Red  colored 
triangles  were  given  the  employees  to  wear  on  their 
overalls  as  reminders  of  the  "No  Accident  Week." 
Large  cards  were  placed  in  each  department,  Avith 
space  left  for  the  names  of  tho.se  who  suffered  acci- 
dents, a  facsimile  of  this  card  was  inserted  in  the 
"News"  two  Aveeks  before  campaign  week  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  reproduced 
with  the  names  of  any  who  suffered  accidents,  when 
the  Campaign  was  over.         There  was  also  a  large 


sign  printed  on  cotton  placed  above  the  entrance  gat'' 
with  a  reference  to  Safety  Week  and  a  request  that 
the  men  help  put  it  through  without  any  accident. 
Lastly,  and  of  great  importance,  the  members  of  the 
Safety  Committee  canvassed  as  many  men  as  possible, 
talked  to  them  and  impressed  on  them  the  importance 
of  the  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  two  of  the  mills.  Espanola 
and  Sturgeon  Falls,  had  a  clean  record,  not  having 
had  an  accident  of  any  kind.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Mill  had  one  accident,  which  marred  an  otherAvi.se 
perfect  record.  This  accident  occurred  in  the  Board 
Mill.  One  of  the  employees  Avas  plaA'ing  ball  and 
reached  his  hand  into  the  winders  to  recover  the  ball 
which  had  lodged  there.  He  had  his  fingers  rather 
badly  crushed  and  lost  ten  days  as  the  result. 

That  such  an  accident,  caused  by  pure  carelessness, 
should  happen  was  very  regrettable,  but  much  more 
to  be  deplored  was  the  callous  indifference  of  thi> 
youth  towards  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  which 
his  fellow  employees  showed  so  much  interest.  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  mills 
referred  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  pre- 
venting accidents  when  all  pull  together.  The  aver- 
age accidents  in  these  mills  for  the  6  months  previous 
to  the  campaign,  w^orks  out  at  about  7  per  week. 

If  intensive  efforts  such  as  described  above,  were 
made  in  all  the  mills  in  Canada,  the  accident  records 
would  soon  show  a  vast  improvement.  Lost  time 
would  decrease  in  proportion,  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  be  saved  to  employees  and  Compensation  pay- 
ments would  shrink  within  reasonable  proportions. 

It  is  w^ell  worth  the  Avhile  of  all  mills  to  study  thi^ 
problem,  and  more  closely  emulate  the  example  set 
out  above  by  making  a  real  attempt  to  reduce  acci- 
dents. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Spanish  River  Mills  for  the  humane 
and  earnest  effort  that  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
name  in  the  industry  for  immunity  from  accidents. 
More  poAver  to  them. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICES  PROBED  AGAIN. 

A  hearing  has  been  arranged  by  R.  A.  Pringle  K.  C, 
Paper  Controller,  for  OttaAva,  on  September  17,  to 
take  up  the  question  of  readjustment  of  the  earlier 
prices  for  newsprint,  that  is,  those  prices  preceding 
the  $66  rate  fixed  for  the  five  months  ending  December 
1,  1918.  The  first  price  fixed  Avas  $50  for  11  months, 
and  the  next  $57  for  the  next  5  months.  The  paper 
mills  contend  that  these  earlier  prices  are  too  low. 
The  price  of  $66  sets  up  a  standard  for  the  special 
period  of  5  months,  and  ignores  the  question  of  an 
average  rate  which  Avas  the  basis  of  estimation  used  by 
the  controller. 


EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  IMPROVES. 

Ottawa. — Weekly  reports  from  employers  to  Dom- 
inion Headquarters  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada,  Department  of  Labor,  indicate  that,  apart 
from  uneiiiployment  due  to  strikes,  there  Avas  a  further 
considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  employment 
during  the  Aveek  ending  August  16th,  greater  than 
for  any  Aveek  since  July  14th.  It  should  be  noted  that 
llic  increase  in  employment  has  been  practically  con- 
stant since  the  middle  of  April,  only  three  slight  AA-eek- 
ly  decreases  having  been  registered,  and  that  the  jire- 
sent  increase  is  an  addition  to  the  accumulated  in- 
creases since  that  time. 
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The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  of  Merritton,  Out.,  re- 
port a  brisk  demand  for  their  duplex  carbon  copy 
paper,  which  is  piit  up  in  sealed  packages  containing 
one  thousand  sheets.  Tlie  carbon  copy  paper  is  now 
turned  out  in  bleached  white,  blue,  pink,  nianila, 
green,  canary,  French  gre.v,  and  golden  rod  so  that 
each  department  of  a  business  can  use  a  distinctive 
color. 

Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  mana'>''>r 
of  0])erations  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
]\Iills,  Limited,  and  John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Davton. 
Ohio,  sales  manager,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last 
Aveek.  The  company  are  erecting  thirty  new  houses 
as  well  as  two  large  boarding  houses  at  Espanola. 

Wesley  Tilton,  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Pap'^r 
^Ifg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  who  spent  a  few  days  in  Toroiito 
and  left  on  an  extended  visit  to  the  paper  mills  in 
Michigan  and  other  western  states,  has  resumed  his 
duties  at  Cornwall. 

At  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  Toronto,  a 
display  of  much  interest  Avas  that  of  the  Martin  Sal^s 
Agency,  32  Front  Street  "West,  Toronto,  who  showed 
their  National  Package  Sealer  in  two  different  models 
and  also  their  National  Package  Tape  which  takes 
the  place  of  string  in  doing  up  parcels  and  packages. 
The  Martin  Sales  Agency  tied  up  a  great  many  parcels 
for  exhibitors  and  callers  at  the  fair,  making  no  charge 
for  the  service. 

William  Gorman  of  Montreal,  eastern  representative 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  spent  a 
feAv  days  in  Toronto  last  week  calling  upon  the  trade 
and  taking  in  the  big  fair. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  on  an  addition  to  the 
finishing  room  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  at  Mer- 
ritton, Ont.  The  building  is  being  raised  another 
story  and  in  dimensions  is  100  x  72  feet.  W.  J. 
Tremble  has  the  contract,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
.jol)  will  be  completed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
structural  material  is  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 

Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G.,  Deputy  Over- 
seas Minister  of  Militia  for  Canada,  is  now  on  his  way 
lioiiie  from  London,  England,  and  will  reach  Toronto 
lu^xt  week.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
I'm  per  .Alills,  Ltd.,  and  has  been  overseas  about  four 
years.  Col.  Gibson,  whose  home  town  is  Tiigersoll,  Ont., 
wwiit  acro.ss  the  ocean  as  second  in  command  of  the 
168th  Oxford  Rifles  and  spent  a  vear  in  France  where 
he  was  gassed.  Returning  to  England  he  was  later 
inarle  Deputy  Overseas  Minister  of  Militia.  Many 
friends  in  the  paner  trade  will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
him  liHck  to  Canada. 

T.  J.  Allen,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  is 
spending  his  holidays  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  IJiir- 
leigh  Falls.  Out. 

As  announced  in  lasl  week's  issue,  the  Brockville 
Paper  ^Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  has  obtained 
ii  charter,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
Iilant  will  he  cnM'tcil  in  [')rock vi I Ic  on  Park  street  on 


the  Wood  brickyard  property.  A  bylaw  to  grant 
this  land  to  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  mill,  will  be  voted  iipon  by  the  ratepayers  of  Brock- 
ville on  Monday,  September  15.  It  is  understood  that 
Ottawa,  Thorold,  Mille  Roches  and  Kalamazoo  capital 
is  behind  the  enterprise.  The  company  will  be  grant- 
ed not  only  a  free  site  but  a  fixed  assessment  of  ^10,- 
000  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
bylaw  being  carried,  which  is  confidently  expected, 
construction  will  start  in  the  near  future.  The  organ- 
ization will  employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  and 
the  plans  for  the  new  mill  are  now  being  prepared. 

Elijah  Moore,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
residents  of  Thorold,  passed  away  recently  in  his  76th 
year.  He  was  engaged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  contracting  business  and  was  afterwards  in  charge 
of  the  millwright  department  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  mill 
at  Merritton  and  also  represented  this  company  during 
the  erection  of  their  plant  at  HaAvkesbury.  He  Avas  then 
invited  to  assume  operating  charge  but  not  caring  to 
remove  from  his  native  toAvn  of  Thorold,  he  returned 
there  and  was  in  charge  of  the  millwright  department 
of  the  Montrose  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.    He  is  survived  by  four  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  handed  over  to  the 
lumbering  interests  all  the  river  Avorks,  booms  and 
slides  Avhich  are  in  operation  on  various  rivers.  This 
is  a  new  policy  and  means  that  instead  of  the  govern- 
ment continuing  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  the  lumbermen 
Avill  bear  the  expense  of  maintenance.  It  is  stated 
that  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  expend  $100,000  in  repairs  to  looms  and 
slides  during  the  coming  year  and  that  only  the  lumber 
interests  Avould  have  been  directly  benefited. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  Aveek, 
Frank  S.  Cahill,  M.P.  for  Pontiac,  Avanted  to  knoAv  if 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  Canadian  cars  to  ship  lumber 
and  pulp  Avood  from  his  county  to  the  United  States. 
A  promise  Avas  made  that  the  Hon.  Dr.  Reid,  Minister 
of  Raihvays  and  Canals,  Avould  take  the  matter  up  and 
investigate.  Mr.  Cahill  stated  that  the  reason  given 
by  the  Department  of  Raihvays  for  the  present  short- 
age Avas  that  there  are  so  many  (Vuiadian  cars  alread\- 
across  the  line  that  they  are  scarce  on  this  side.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  Ca- 
nadian cars  returned  from  the  United  States  and  that 
some  of  them  stay  in  the  Republic  as  long  as  a  year. 

W.  H.  Miller  &  Sons,  Tomifobia,  Que.,  Avho  recently 
formed  a  partnership  to  engage  in  the  lumber-  and 
pulpwood  business,  report  that  not  as  much  Avood  is 
being  peeled  in  their  district  as  last  year  and  that 
the  price  f.o.b.  cars,  is  for  s])ruce.  The  firm  ex- 
pect to  handle  .'5,000  cords  of  sprin-e  this  season  and 
1,000  cords  of  pojjlar — all  ])eele(l. 

The  Abitibi  PoAver  and  Paper  Co.  ar-^  erecting  fifty 
new  houses  at  Ironuois  Falls,  Ont..  aj^l  the  frame  Avork 
for  more  than  half  of  thpm  is  r^o^^'  comnleted.  Forty- 
seven  cars  arrived  recrntlv  at  Trorpiois  Falls  laden 
w  illi  pa  1-1  s  oi'  I  he  four  new  Walnisley  i)a])er  machines 
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which  will  be  installed  next  spring.  The  parts  of  the 
Fourdriniers  whieli  have  arrived  so  far  consist  of  hngc 
dryer  rolls,  only  one  of  which  can  be  placed  on  each 
flat  car. 

Mr.  A.  Ij.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  is  expected  home  from  London 
about  Oct.  1st.  He  went  over  the  last  day  of  June 
and  has  been  representing  the  Canadian  industry  in 
England.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  E.  Beck  has  been 
very  efficiently  looking  after  the  Association  office. 

The  Western  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  has  re- 
cently been  incorporated,  with  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver. 

L.  P.  Burns,  Limited  , announce  the  incorporation 
of  a  company  under  this  name,  which  was  formerly 
Burns  &  Roberts,  Limited,  of  Toronto.  The  new  com- 
pany is  still  at  the  same  address,  301  Bank  of  Hamilton 
liuilding,  Toronto.  They  are  manufacturers  of  tanks, 
boilers,  smoke  stacks,  plate  work,  and  specialize  in 
new  and  used  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Spielman,  of  Spielman  Agencies,  45  Alexander 
St.,  Montreal,  Canadian  representatives  of  _Griffiths 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng.,  manufacturers  of 
all  classes  of  paints,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  England. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  last  week.  His 
Royal  Highness  showed  great  interest  in  this  important 
industry.  An  illustrated  descrij)tion  of  the  visit  will 
be  published  next  week. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  TRADE  NEXT  WEEK. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  16 
and  17.  Assurances  have  been  received  by  secretary 
N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  of  a  large  attendance  from 
the  western  provinces  and  also  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia. 

Word  from  W.  C.  Ridgway  of  New  York  City, 
secretary  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association, 
states  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  present.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  some  prominent  member  of 
the  association  will  come  in  his  stead  and  deliver  an 
address.  The  members  of  the  trade  in  Montreal  will 
entertain  the  visitors  to  a  luncheon  at  one  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  September  17.  The  morning  sessions 
each  day  will  begin  at  9.30  and  the  afternoon  at  2.15 
o'clock. 

During  the  past  year  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  mission  in  hav- 
ing fostered  a  good  feeling  between  all  members  of 
the  industry  and  in  having  established  fixed  trade 
customs,  which  have  been  of  benefit  alike  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  jobber  and  the  viser  of  paper.  It  is 
believed  that  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting  will 
still  further  enhance  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fellowship. 

Members  of  the  differoit  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will,  it  is  hoped,  also  b'e 
])resent  at  the  session  next  week.  The  membership 
of  the  C.  P.  T.  A.  is  made  up  of  dealers  in  l)oth  fine 
papers  and  wra])))ings  and  ;i  number  of  leading 
exponents  will  ])resent  papers  of  vital  interest,  which 
Avill  open  up  subjects  for  mutual  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. Officers  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
elected  and  annual  reports  be  read. 


GEORGE  SHERMAN  BLOWN  UP. 

(ieorgc  SliiTiii.iii,  I'riMili'iit  of  Taggaif>  I'aper  Co.. 
Wntertowii,  X.Y.,  had  an  accident  August  25th  that 
might  easily  have  had  fatal  results.  Ho  was  returning 
to  port  in  his  40  ft.  gasoline  yacht,  Wana  II,  during 
a  very  severe  storm,  when  the  engine  exploded,  blowing 
Mr.  Sherman  into  the  water.  The  other  three  men,  em- 
ployees of  Mr.  Sherman,  were  blown  to  other  parts  ol 
the  boat  and  suffered  burns.  They  were  able  to  ge' 
into  the  skiff  which  was  being  towed  astern.  Mr.  Sher- 
man, who  made  an  improvised  life  raft  of  a  table-top. 
luid  managed  to  remove  his  clothing  and  headed  for 
land,  a  mile  away.  The  height  of  the  waves  prevented 
his  being  seen  at  first  by  the  men  in  the  boat.  Another 
motor-boat  fortunately  saw  the  accident  and  came  to 
the  rescue. 

The  yacht,  which  cost  $6,000,  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge,  but  the  remains  were  taken  to  port.  No 
explanation  of  the  explosion  has  been  given,  but  it  is 
tliought  possible  that  lightning  m;iy  have  been  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  arc  now  motoring  in  the  White 
Mountains. 


SIX  MONTHS  ACCIDENT  REPORT  AT  LAUREN- 
TIDE. 

A  perusal  of  the  following  statement  of  Mill  Acci- 
dents for  the  period  January  1st  to  June  30th  1919, 
inclusive,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1918,  shows  an  equitable  decrease  of  approximately 
20%  and  further  reflects  considerable  credit  when 
taken  into  consideration  that  up  to  that  time  the  1918 
figures  were  the  best  recorded. 

1919  1918  Decrease 

Fatal  accidents   .  .    .  .       

Non  fatal  accidents  ..  32  51  22% 

Working  davs  lost  ....  455  671  16% 

Wages  lost    $1,462.41    $2,059.47  16^; 

Compensation  paid  ....        486.98        706.04  IS^c 

Two  of  the  1919  accidents  were  of  a  serious  nature, 
those  happening  to  E.  Bourassa  of  the  Paper  Repair 
Department  who  had  the  great  misfortune  to  have 
his  spine  fractured  on  April  7th,  and  L.  Langlois  of 
the  New  Construction  (General  Mills)  who  got  his  leg 
badly  contused  on  May  6th.  Both  of  those  men  are 
still  incapacitated  although  making  good  progress 
towards  recovery;  these  two  accidents  alone  account 
for  119  days  or  46%  of  the  total  lost  time  under  review, 
and  are  of  greater  intensity  than  any  sustained  in 
1918,  so  that  apart  from  these  the  record  makes  even 
more  remarkably  good  reading. 

That  greater  care  and  attention  is  being  paid  to 
small  cuts,  bruises,  etc.,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  first  aid  dressings  have  jumped 
from  856  in  1918  to  1,036  in  1919,  a  10%  increase  and 
of  far  reaching  effect  in  the  minimising  of  industrial 
lost  time  through  infected  Avounds  from  inattention 
or  gross  neglect. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  commends  this  record, 
both  because  of  the  Company's  care  in  keeping  it  and 
encouraging  careful  habits  and  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  men  in  regard  to  taking  care  of  themselves. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  everyone  thinks  of  safety 
first — his  own  and  other  fellow's. 


A  disorderly  workshop  contributes  to  the  number 
of  accidents.  Do  not  leave  waste  material  or  refuse 
lying  around.  Safe  places  are  provided  for  storing 
in;  help  keep  the  premises  clean. 


September  11,  1919 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  September,  8. — The  developments  in  the 
paper  trade  during  the  past  week  which  are  of  interest, 
are  the  announcements  that  free  trade  now  exists  on 
all  paper  entering  the  Mother  country  and  that 
Controller  Pringle  is  to  resume  his  inquiry  at  Ottawa 
and  the  publishers  have  been  invited  to  be  present  as 
well  as  the  manufacturers.  It  is  hoped  by  the  pro- 
ducers that  paper  control  and  x-egulation  in  Canada 
is  nearing  an  end  and  that  prices  will  soon  be  fixed 
for  the  different  periods  covered  by  the  controller's 
orders.  How  long  is  the  farce  comedy  going  to  con- 
tinue, is  the  question  being  asked  on  all  sides.  Surely 
it  will  soon  terminate  in  view  of  the  growing  shortage 
of  newsprint  and  the  fact  that  demand  is  increasing 
all  the  while.  It  is  understood  that  some  mills  in 
Canada  have  received  as  high  as  five  cents  for  spot 
delivery  of  ncAvsprint  across  the  line.  One  leading 
concern  turned  down  an  order  during  the  past  week 
for  several  carloads  at  $4.65,  yet  mills  supplying' 
Canadian  consumers  are  allowed  to  charge  only  $3.45. 

It  is  announced  that  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  who  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  England  looking  into  export 
matters,  will  soon  return  to  Canada.  It  is  stated  that 
arrangement  have  been  made  for  marketing  in  the  Old 
Country  all  this  year's  available  surplus  of  newsprint, 
board,  kraft  and  book  papers  from  Canada.  These 
lines  are  now  well  established  on  the  British  market 
but  whether  the  Dominion  will  be  able  to  extend  them 
is  the  question.  The  removal  of  the  import  restric- 
tions in  Great  Britain  may  admit  Scandinavian  and 
even  German  pulp  and  paper  products  which,  because 
of  low  exchange  and  favorable  shipping  and  carriage 
rates  can  be  disposed  of  at  prices  which  Canadian 
producers  owing  to  distance  and  other  barriers  may 
not  be  able  to  meet.  Australia,  Japan  and  China  are 
clamoring  for  newsprint  and  the  foreign  situation  is 
rather  uncertain  at  the  present  time. 

The  pulp  market  continues  active  and  prices  are 
strengthening  all  the  Avhile.  There  is  certain  to  be  a 
revision  upwards  in  some  paper  lines  before  many 
months  pass  and  just  how  higli  figures  will  go  no  one 


cares  to  estimates.  Experts,  who  have  always  been 
able  to  read  the  future  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
are  at  a  loss  to  foretell  events.  The  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company  have  just  issued  a  very  handsome 
and  nicely  illustrated  book  setting  forth  the  paper 
resources,  activities  and  production  of  the  leading 
paper  makers  serving  the  buyer  through  one  central 
organization.  Several  mills  have  been  invited  by  the 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  to  send  in  ranges  of  samples, 
prices,  widths  of  machines,  tonnage  to  export,  etc.,  in 
order  that  these  facts  may  be  dispatched  to  Agencies 
abroad.  Probably  the  whole  export  and  domestic 
outlook  will  be  reviewed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  in  Montreal  on 
September  15  and  16  when,  it  is  expected,  the  Ca- 
nadian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  be  assembling 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  important,  matters. 

Buying  for  fall  has  now  started  in  and  all  mills  are 
very  active.  Manufacturing  stationers  in  some  cities 
are  working  overtime  to  catch  u;^  with  orders  and 
customers,  who  placed  large  orders  for  holiday  trade, 
are  in  a  number  of  cases  increasing  the  original  quan- 
tities. A  leading  manufacturing  stationer  stated  this 
week  "Every  year  we  have  been  increasing  our  lines 
of  fancy  stationery,  papeteries,  etc.,  and  have  always 
run  short  before  the  season  is  out.  Gifts  in  this  line 
appear  to  be  expanding  annually.  I  presume  this  was 
due,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  to  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  press  that  useful  and  sensible  donations 
to  friends  and  relatives  should  be  made." 

Paper  box  plants  are  well  employed  and  specialty 
mills  have  about  all  the  business  they  can  take  care 
of  while  board  plants  are  particularly  active.  The 
whole  situation  is  strong  and  business  never  loomed 
up  better  for  fall.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing most  users  of  paper  are  purchasing  the  better 
grades  and  turning  out  better  printed  catalogs,  price 
lists,  booklets,  folders,  etc.,  than  they  have  for  years. 
Jobbers  declare  that  the  volume  of  business  done  dur- 
ing August  has  been  a  record  one  and  way  ahead  of  last 
year  when  there  was  the  usual  mid-summer  quietness 
in  trade  circles.  This  season  there  has  been  none.  A 
good  omen  of  the  way  things  are  going  is  evidenced 
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ill  llie  udditioiis  lipinj?  mado  to  ooatod  papor  plants 
wliit'li  roi)ort  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  ii  quai-ter 
of  a  cent  and  all  (|notation.s.  f.o.h.  mill,  thefi;  lias  been 
no  lot-ni)  in  the  volume.  Customers  apparently  are 
^'oing  on  the  supposition  that  ttiey  had  better  send 
in  as  large  orders  as  possible  in  the  event  of  another 
rise  takiiifr  i)Iaee.  This  feeling'  is  indicative  of  that 
existing'  all  along-  the  line.  '  Activity  in  the  rag  and 
waste  i)a]ier  stock  arena  continues  with  shortage  of 
supplies  on  many  lines  and  mills  buying  freely  foi' 
fall.  An  amended  price  list  has  been  sent  out  on 
hard  finished  cotton  twines  and  rhc  market  shows  a 
rising  tendency.  Dealers  have  been  advised,  there- 
fore, to  take  advantage  of  the  present  (luotations.  In 
sending  out  word  to  the  trade,  one  firm  staied  that 
in  some  cases,  i)rices  are  higher  than  previously  cpioted. 
and  add  "We  calculate,  however,  that  the  laid  tlown 
l)riees  at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange  are  lower  than 
those  previously  sent  out.  In  estimating  })reviously 
we  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  five  per 
cent  extra  duty  imposed  during  the  war  had  now  been 
removed.  Eliminating  this  and  f)earihg  in  mind  that 
British  currency  is  now  at  a  discount  Oi  at  least  ten 
per  cent  we  think  that  the  laid  down  costs  in  Canada 
are  a  little  lower."' 

Toilet  and  tissue  j)lants  are  rushed  and  have  stopped 
taking  orders  for-  export  owing  to  the  crush  of  local 
business.  One  manufacturer  said  this  week  that 
there  was  no  use  in  ('amouflaging  the  foreign  buyer 
as  he  could  not  i)ossible  take  aboard  any  moi-e  busi- 
ness and  regretted  that  the  facilities  of  his  |)laiit  were 
limited.  lie  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
the  interest  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  foreign  ex- 
change if  all  pa|)er  mills  in  Canada  were  able  to  ex- 
port about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  entii'e  |)ro- 
duet. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

'Ntw  York,  Se])tember  (i.  -business  in  all  kinds  of 
pai)er  is  booming  along  at  a  lively  pace,  and  extreme 
firmness  characterizes  prices  in  every  end  of  the 
market.  Consumers  are  anxiously  seeking  supplies  and 
are  so  bent  on  covering  their  i-e(piirements  for  the  ne^xt 
several  months  that  they  are  fre<iuently  overlooking 
([uestions  of  i)rice  so  long  as  they  receive  assurances 
in  regard  to  deliveries.  Mills  in  various  sections  of 
the  States  are  running  at  top  sj^eed  in  an  effort  to 
take  care  of  all  the  wants  of  customers,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  deniaiul  is  assuming  proportions  where 
manufacturers  simply  are  unable  to  cope  with  it. 
Numei'ous  mills  have  contracted  for  their  output  for 
an  appreciable  period  ahead  and  are  decidedly  re- 
luctant to  enter  into  additional  engagements  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  which  buyers  are  daily  en- 
countering increased  difficulty  in  ])lacing  orders. 
Deliveries  are  far  behind,  so  much  so  that  it  is  stated 
b.y  authoritative  members  of  the  trade  that  should 
denuind  suddenly  cease  entirely  mills  could  be  kept 
operating  at  maximum  cajjacity  for  a  month  or  more 
jx\  filling  the  bookings  they  now  have  in  hand. 
Vv  While  plans  are  being  |)erfected  for  the  iiKjuirx- 
into  the  news])rint  industry  by  a  committee  recently 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Ignited  States  Senate, 
the  i'ai)idly  expanding  demand  for  this  kind  of  paper 
and  the  inability  of  producers  to  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  publishers  is  sending  prices  skyrocketing.  Spot 
lots  of  news  in  rolls  have  been  sold  this  week  at  5.50 
cents  a  pouiul.  and  there  have  been  few  offerings 
even  at  this  high  price.    .Mills  are  shipping  the  great 


hulk  of  their  output  to  contract  customers  and  to 
othei-  regular  hiiyei-s  almost  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
available,  \\  ith  the  result  tliat  customers  seeking  adfli- 
tional  supplies  in  the  open  market  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable trouble  in  i-ealizing  their  wants.  Whether  the 
forthcoming  inquiry  will  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
f)rices  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  present.  At  the 
moment  the  market  for  newsprint  is  in  more  or  less 
of  an  independent  })Osition  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  running  its  full  course,  and  with  the 
potential  requirements  of  publishers  in  exce.ss  of  the 
available  supply  it  is  logical  that  values  are  advancing. 

Book  papers  are  also  in  an  exceedingly  strong 
market  position.  Demand  is  active  and  voluminous, 
and  manufacturers  are  hard  put  to  it  in  making  their 
supplies  go  around  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  their 
customers.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  average 
periodical  in  this  country  is  at  present  carrying  a 
larger  volume  of  advertising  than  ever  before,  the 
heavy  consumption  of  book  paper  is  readily  explained. 
One  only  has  to  watch  this  or  that  magazine  each 
week  or  month  to  see  it  grow  in  size,  almost  every 
issue  finding  it  increased  by  a  few  pages.  Super- 
calendered  book  paper  is  .selling  freely  at  9  to  9.50 
cents  per  pound,  while  machine  finished  book  is  firm- 
ly at  8.50  cents  and  up  to  9  cents. 

The  fine  paper  market  is  gradually  assuming  broader 
proportions  and  i)rices  are  undergoing  a  stiffening 
process.  Manufacturers  of  bond,  linen  and  ledger  pa- 
pers, finding  the  cost  of  production  on  the  ri.se  and 
demand  more  than  they  can  supply,  are  repeatedly  ad- 
vancing (piotations,  and  buyers  are  meeting  the  higher 
prices  without  haggling  over  them.  Tissue  papers  are 
moving  in  good  volume  ant  at  strong  quotations.  No.  1 
white  tissue  is  finding  a  ready  market  at  ab*ut  $1.25, 
white  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manila  are  selling  at  $1.10 
to  $115.  Wrappings  are  sought  in  increasing  (piantities 
ai;d  prices  rule  firm  and  on  the  u|)trend.  Kraft  wrapp- 
ing of  No.  1  (piality  is  freely  fetching  8.50  to  !)  cents 
per  pound,  and  buyers  are  placing  orders  in  such 
volume  that  mills  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  business 
offered  them. 

While  the  strike  of  paper  box  workers  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  has  had  a  quieting  influence  on 
the  board  market,  manufacturers  report  having  all 
the  business  tlu'y  can  handle,  and  no  let  up  in 
operations  of  mills  can  be  noted.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  labor  difficulties  in  the  trade  locally  will 
soon  be  settled  and  that  box  makers  Avill  then  flock 
into  the  market  to  buy  board  in  preparation  for  the 
jire-holiday  season,  so  that  such  buying  as  the  strike 
has  eliminated  has  merely  been  postponed  for  a  time. 
Prices  on  all  kinds  of  board  are  firm  and  tending 
Uj-^ward.  Chip  is  quoted  at  about  $60  per  ton.  news 
at  $65  and  strawboard  at  $65. 

GROTTND  WOOD.— The  market  for  ground  wood 
has  stiffened  to  a  notable  degree  during  the  past  few 
days  and  prices  have  jumped  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity. Where  grinders  a  week  or  so  ago  were  disposing 
of  spot  lots  of  spruce  pulp  at  around  .$30  per  ton. 
to-day  (piotations  range  from  $34  to  $36  at  the  shipping 
l)oin1.  and  offerings  at  these,  or  for  that  matter  at 
any  prices,  are  decidedly  restricted  in  number  and 
volume.  The  heavy  demand  for  newsprint  paper  and 
the  resultant  large  consumption  of  ground  wood 
have  brought  consumers  into  the  market  seeking  all 
the  pulp  to  be  had  for  prompt  and  future  delivery. 
Grinders,  in  most  cases  having  their  current  produc- 
tion sold  on  contract  and  having  practically  no  supply 
to  direct  to  the  opeu  market,  are  findin;j-  it  impo.ssibl'e 
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to  take  care  of  the  demands  made  upon  them,  so  that 
the  scramble  for  the  small  amounts  of  pulp  available 
to  outside  buyers  is  ruiniin<^'  prices  up  at  a  rapid 
pace.  If  prevailing  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  there  seems  no 
predicting  where  values  will  soar  to. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— In  keeping  with  the  activity 
in  the  paper  market,  business  in  chemical  wood  pulps 
is  undergoing  steady  expansion  and  prices  are  gradual- 
ly ascending  to  higher  levels.  Manufacturers  prac- 
tically without  exception  are  sold  far  ahead  and  in 
some  cases  are  entirely  out  of  the  market  for  the  pre- 
sent as  sellers,  haiving  no  pulp  to  offer.  Deitiand  is 
keen  and  consumers  are  not  endeavoring  to  hide  the 
fact  that  they  are  urgently  in  need  of  fresh  supplies. 
Another  strong  factor  is  that  prices  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  are  rising  and  that  buyers  here  are 
experiencing  considerable  trouble  in  affecting  pur- 
chases there,  owing  to  producers  in  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finland  neglecting  the  American  market  because 
of  their  obtaining  better  prices  for  their  pulps  else- 
where. Importers  and  dealers  in  New  York  report 
receiving  numerous  inquiries  from  foreign  sources 
for  pulp,  which  they  are  largely  unable  to  fill,  but 
whicb  show  that  demand  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  equallv  as  brisk  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  News- 
print sulphite  is  very  firm  and  is  moving  actively  at 
a  price  range  of  $70  to  $75  per  ton  at  the  pulp  mill, 
with  most  sellers  asking  and  securing  the  higher 
figure.  Bleached  sulphite  is  in  great  demand  and 
manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality  pulp  of  this 
description  are  freely  obtaining  6  cents  a  pound  at 
the  mill.  Soda  pulp  is  actively  sought  and  is  higher  m 
price,  the  contract  basis  having  been  advanced  to  4.65 
cents'  a  pound  while  spot  lots  are  reported  selling  at 
close  to  5  cents.  Kraft  is  strong  and  moving  in  stead- 
ily increasing  quantity. 

"rags.— The  rag  market  retains  its  firm  undertone 
although  demand  has  not  shown  perceptible  expansion 
this  week.  On  the  whole,  paper  manufacturers  are 
buying  rag  stock  in  restricted  fashion.  Nearly  all 
consuming  mills  are  placing  orders  off  and  on  but  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  purchases  is  not  out  of 
the^  ordinary.  The  main  reason  for  this  apparently 
is  that  mills  bought  heavily  several  months  ago  and 
are  now  using  up  stocks  secured  at  that  time,  while 
there  is  no  question  that  the  heavy  arrivals  of  rags 
from  Europe  during  the  past  month  have  acted  to 
check  buying  of  domestic  material.  Dealers,  however, 
view  the  future  with  extreme  confidence,  and,  anti- 
cipating a  return  of  mills  into  the  market  very  soon, 
are  not  pressing  their  wares  on  buyers.  Verv  few 
"bargain"  lots  of  rags  are  being  offered,  and  con- 
sumers generallv  find  it  necessary  to  pay  stiff  prices 
to  secure  supplies.  Sales  noted  during  the  current 
week  include  No.  1  repacked  whites  at  7.25  cents  per 
pound  at  the  point  of  shipment,  repacked  thirds  and 
blues  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents,  new  white  shirt  cuttings 
of  No.  1  grade  at  15.50  cents,  new  No.  1  washables  at 
9.50  cents,  and  No.  1  roofing  rags  at  2.90  to  3  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK. — All  grades  of  paper  stock  have 
moved  freely  this  week  and  at  firm  prices.  Box 
board  mills  have  been  active  buyers  of  the  Ioav  quali- 
ties of  material,  while  book  and  other  paper  manu- 
facturers have  absorbed  the  bulk  of  supply  offered 
them.  Sales  of  soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  ffrade 
have  been  noted  at  4.35  to  4.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  No.  1  hard  Avhite  shavings  at  5.50 
cents.    Kraft  paiier  has  risen  in  value,  sales  of  No.  1 


packing  being  recorded  at  3.50  cents  New  York,  while 
demand  for  books  and  magazines  has  ruled  strong 
and  mills  have  placed  orders  calling  for  large  tonnages 
at  a  price  basis  of  around  2.60  cents.  Folded  news 
has  sold  to  board  mills  at  1.05  to  1.10  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  85  to  90  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  at  the  shipping  point. 

liAGGlNG  AND  ROPE.— (Jurrent  demand  for  old 
Manila  rope  is  active  and  offered  supplies  are  being 
quickly  absorbed  by  mills  at  prices  ranging  from  6.25 
to  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Dealers  say 
incoming  supplies  from  producing  centres  are  light 
and  there  is  accordingly  much  cautiou.sness  practiced 
by  sellers  in  booking  orders.  The  market  for  old 
bagging  continues  comparatively  quiet  and  sales  are 
scattered  and  more  often  of  small  tonnage.  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  is  .selling  at  around  3  cents  a  pound,  roofing 
bagging  at  2.60  cents  and  scrap  gunny  at  3.50  to 
3.75  cents. 


CHINESE  CONSIDERED  CANADIAN  PAPER 
TOO  GOOD. 

Just  at  present  the  paper  market  in  the  Ignited  King- 
dom is  subject  to  some  vicissitudes;,  bnt  no  time  should' 
be  lost  by  United  Kingdom  firms  in  makinir  known 
to  the  Chinese  markets  the  fact  that  they  will  shortTv 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  and  in  emphasizing  the  hicrh 
quality  of  their  production  and  their  general  suit- 
ability for  Chinese  requirements.    Formerly  the  bulk 
of  the  supplies  sent  into  Hong  Kong  came  from  Norway 
and  SAveden,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  good  deal  of  this 
trade  will  be  transferred  to  Canadian  and  British  firms. 
The  United  Kingdom  shipped  fairly  large  quantities  of 
stationery,  bank  and  other  office  paper  and  newsprint 
for  the  use  of  the  locally  established  European  jour- 
nals.   Since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  this  country  to  send  supplies,  the  Japan- 
ese paper  manufacturers  have  done  what  they  could 
do  to  supply  the  needs  of  local  buyers,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  have  been  shipped  from  that  country 
to  South  China.    The  Japanese  competition  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  likely  to  prove  serious  once  normal  con- 
ditions are  resumed,  as  Japanese  paper  has  proved  to 
be  comparatively  poor  auality,  and  Chinese  buyers  are 
not  satisfied  with  it.    Chinese  stationery  is  a  special 
kind  of  paper  of  an  inferior  grade,  somewhat  beloAv 
that  generally  used  in  this  country.    There  is  also  a 
large  trade  in  another  kind  of  paper  specially  made 
for  the  Far  East  and  dyed  a  red  color  and  used  for 
a  variety  of  decorative  and  other  purposes.    The  de- 
mand for  this  was  formerly  filled  from  Scandinavian 
and  German  sources,  but  recently  most  of  that  import- 
ed into  the  country  has  been  made  in  Japan. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  local  newspapers  printed 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  owing  to  the  spread  of 
education,  this  number  is  likelv  to  increase  consider- 
ably, which,  of  course,  means  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  newsprint  required  by  the  country  in  the  near 
future.  Good  quality  newsprint  so  far  is  only  neede.l 
and  bought  by  the  European  papers;  the  native  jour- 
nals are  content  Avith  a  very  inferior  grade.  Samples 
of  Canadian  newsprint  were  recently  sent  into  China, 
])ut  it  was  reported  that  the  qualitv  was  much  too  good 
and  that  sales  were  consequently  not  likely  to  be  made 
to  anv  extent. — ^Financial  Times. 


He  never  ate  less  than  four  meals  a  day  and  never 
walked  more  than  a  inib>  in  the  same  time.  And  yet 
he  wondered. 
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NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


BERTRAMS  IlMITED 
SCIENJSLES  Wmmm^  EDINBURGH 


FOR 


Dependable 

MACHINES 

for  every  ^ 
operation  of 
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founded  on 
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Head  Office 
3  St.  Nicholas  St. 
MONTREAL 
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1204  Traders  Bank  Building 
TORONTO 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

\^^ooden    Water  Pipe 
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Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


E.  A.  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 
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A  POETICAL  PUFF  FROM  A  SOOT  BLOWER. 
Then. 

The  i'iroiiiau  stood  high  off  the  boilci-  rodin  floor 

Wot  to  the  skill,  his  hands  were  sore 

From  burns  on  the  hot  steam  lance  tliat  he  bore, 

TryiiifT  to  elean  flues  throu<i'h  the  l)oiler  door. 

His  faeo  M-as  black  from  the  soot  that  blew 

P>aek  throufjh  the  door — not  out  throiifjh  the  fine. 

As  well  behaved  coal  soot  ought  to  do. 

What  he  said  of  his  job  was  a  plenty  too! 

Now. 

The  fireman  stands  on  the  boiler  room  floor, 
()|)ens  a  valve  or  two.    Nothing  more. 
I'ulls  a  few  chains.    The  steam  jets  roar. 
My,  how  quickly  the  job  is  o'er. 
Cleans  the  lioiler— saves  the  heat, 
John  thinks  soot  cleaners  can't  be  beat. 
Likes  his  work, — smiles  all  day, 
lie  cleans  his  boilers  the  VULCAN  way. 


A.  Kiipstein  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  are  represented 
in  Canada  by  A.  M.  lieustis,  Toronto,  have  sent  out 
a  list  of  American  and  Swiss  dyestiiffs  which  thev 
manufacture  or  handle.  It  is  a  long  list  and  contains 
the  names  of  many  colors  familiar  to  the  paper  maker. 
The  appeai-ance  of  many  new  names,  however,  leads 
ns  again  to  wonder -wby  a  standard  nomenclature 
cannot  be  agreed  upon,  or,  if  a  trade  name  must  be 
used,  why  there  is  not  some  indication  of  what  it  is. 
The  liooklet  states  that  the  Swiss  manufacturers 
weathered  the  storm  of  German  price  cutting  and 
since  1914  have  prevented  a  famine  in  synthetic  in- 
digo, which,  is  made  from  American  intermediates. 


ENGINEERING  DATA 

\'iele,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  exi)orters,  importers,  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
have  sent  out  recently  a  series  of  bulletins  discribing 
a  few  of  their  varied  interests.  No.  1  shows  rails  and 
accessories,  including  industrial  railways  and  ecpiip 
inent.  No.  "J.-A  gives  data  on  structural  steel,  while 
No.  3-A  shows  all  kinds  and  shapes  of  iron  and  steel 
bars.  No.  4  shows  a  great  variety  of  standard  and 
special  steel  and  iron  jiipe  and  fittings.  No.  5  de- 
scribes steel  and  iron  i)lali'  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting illustrations. 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  GOES  DEAD  WRONG. 

Things  in  this  world  go  by  contraries  and  the  more 
one  tries  to  achieve  the  farther  off  he  sometimes  gets 
while,  at  other  periods,  he  can  secure  desired  results 
without  extra  effort.  It  is  said  that  the  manage- 
ment of  one  large  pulp  plant  in  Canada  recently  urged 
their  men  to  have  a  "no  accident  week,"  in  the  inter- 
est of  safety.  That  very  week  more  mishaps  of  a 
minor  character  occurred  than  there  had  for  'nonths 
before.  One  of  the  bosses  humorouslv  remarked, 
"Well,  we  will  try  it  again  and  I  hope  with  more 
gratifying  results.  The  men's  interpretation  of  our 
plan  seemed  to  be  that  not  one  of  them  should  miss 
the  opportunity  of  getting  hurt  during  our  "no  acci- 
dent week." 

It  may  have  been  that  a  curious  trait  of  human 
nature  urged  each  one  who  had  a  minor  accident  to 
report  it  so  as  to  be  sure  nothing  was  overlooked. 
The  publicity  of  the  occasion  doubtless  emphasized 
things  that  at  other  times  would  be  forgotten. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  ISM 
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ose  was  hose  — 
Till  Goodyear  Btiilt  it 


T^HE  GOODYEAR  CORD 
TIRE  of  to-day  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  Goodyear  been 
guided  by  the  hide-bound  traditions 
of  the  rubber  industry. 

Nor  could  Goodyear  Industrial  Hose 
ever  have  reached  its  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

But  Goodyear  refused  to  be  bound 
by  precedent  or  trade  prejudices. 
Hose  fit  to  meet  modern  industry's 
varied  and  severe  demands  was  our 
goal.  P  evailing  methods  of  con- 
struction would  not  do.  Better 
methods  had  to  be  developed. 

It  was  typical  of  Goodyear  to  study 
the  hose  requirements  of  industry 
exhaustively — to  want  to  know  ex- 
actly the  conditions  industrial  hose 
must  meet  in  use. 

To  discard  existing  processes  of  hose 
building,  rubber  compounds  and 
cotton  specifications  and  set  new  and 
more    exacting    standards — to  de- 


velop more  modern  processes  and 
methods  of  construction. 

So  you  are  offered  the  more  efficient 
Goodyear  Industrial  Hose  —  hose 
that  embodies  all  the  virtues  de- 
manded by  the  strenuous  needs  of 
20th  century  industrial  life. 

For  foundry,  paper  mill,  mine,  rail- 
way, steel  plant  and  every  other  in- 
dustry there  is  a  Goodyear  Hose  that 
will  meet  your  needs  more  exacting- 
ly;  that  will  give  more  lasting  service. 

Goodyear  Industrial  Hose  will  open  up  to 
you  new  possibilities  of  economy,  increas- 
ed production  and  hose  satisfaction. 

A  man  trained  by  Goodyear  in  hose  prob- 
lems will  gladly  call  upon  you  without 

obligation. 

Just  phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest  branch 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited 

Halifajr.    Si.    John      Quebec,    ilonlreal.  Oltaira. 
Toronto,    Hnmillon.    London,    Winnipeg,  Regino. 
Ca'yari/,  Edmonton,  Vancouitr 


GOOD^YEAR 

MADE  ^=*nN  CANADA 

INDUSTRIAI^ 
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Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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Equip  your  Mills  with  Green  Bay 
Barkers-Material  and  Labor  Saving 

Machines 

BARKERS  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.  Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries — Unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE.  ONTARIO 
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Continuous  Beater 

One-quarter  the  floor  space 

One  third  the  cost 

Claflin  Continuous  Beater  for  Beating  and 
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EDITORIAL 


EMPIRE  PREFERENCE  A  MYTH. 

It  seems  that  the  Mother  Country  has  forgotten  her 
children ;  at  least  this  is  the  first  impression  one  gets 
on  reading  that  the  principle  of  Empire  Preference 
has  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  practice  of  Free 
Trade,  which  has  been  England's  habit.  This  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  present  Government  will 
probably  mean  much  less  to  other  British  dominions 
than  it  will  to  Canada,  and  less  to  most  business  inter- 
ests here  than  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  As  we 
see  it.  Great  Britain  and  her  markets  are  now  open 
to  the  free  competition  of  the  world,  and  the  cargo  of 
pulp  in  the  Thames  from  Canada  is  on  the  same  basis  as 
one  from  Sweden,  Germany  or  America — pulp  and  pa- 
per are  the  principal  Canadian  commodities  affected. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  European  competition  for  food- 
stuffs to  meet,  nor  for  our  metal.  There  is  competition 
for  the  fish  market  and  probably  for  timber,  although 
in  this  regard  the  European  struggle  for  some  yeari;  i5 
now  likely  to  be  for  the  material  than  for  the  market. 

We  have  already  remarked  in  these  columns  that  as 
a  family  affair,  the  parts  of  the  Empire  would  help 
themselves  and  each  other  by  dealing  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  family,  but  that  a  permanent,  stable  business  re- 
lation could  not  be  built  solely  on  the  foundation  of  the 
sentiment  of  brothers-in-arms. 

Trade  is  bound  to  work  around  to  the  channels  which 
supply  the  best  goods  at  the  best  price  with  a  feeling 
of  reliability  and  security  on  both  sides.  In  private , 
business  there  are  some  people  with  whom  one  may  re- 
fuse to  do  business  because  of  personal  dislike  or  dis- 
trust and  one  may  decide  to  do  business  with  a  friend 
for  the  opposite  reasons,  even  if  a  little  less  profit  is 
made  on  the  deal.  That  is  all  right  for  individuals,  but 
in  ordinary  times  such  action  can  hardly  be  legislated 
on  a  people.  In  spite  of  the  dropping  of  the  barrier, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  English  concerns  who  will 
refuse  to  buy  German  goods  of  any  kind  if  they  can  be 
bought  elsewhere.  Many  have  made  connections  with 
Canadian  producers  and  like  the  loyal  and  tenacious 
symbolic  bulldog,  they  will  hold  on.  It  is  the  privilege, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  duty  of  such  Canadian  firms 
to  stand  by  the  Briton  and  expend  every  reasonable 
effort  to  furnish  such  goods  at  such  prices  as  will  assist 
the  consumer  to  compete  with  the  man  who  buys  from 
the  Hun. 

The  argument  that  Germany  must  sell  her  goods  if 
she  is  to  pay  the  penalties  of  the  war  is  perfectly  sound, 
Imt  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  fair  competition  on  an 
equal  footing.     The  British  Government,  of  course. 


has  some  obligation  to  support  and  encourage,  if  not 
protect,  British  industries.  In  the  paper  field,  British 
mills  cannot  supply  the  home  demands  for  all  grades, 
leaving  a  considerable  marginal  market-  for  outsiders, 
f;nd  practically  all  pulp  is  imported.  Some  o'l  the  pa- 
per lines  Canada  is  not  equipped  to  supply  and  these 
are  quite  properly  open  to  countries  outside  the  Em- 
pire. In  the  matter  of  pulp  it  is  the  same  way.  The 
pulp  mills  of  the  Empire  cannot  supply  the  British  de- 
mand. But  we  can  supply  a  large  part  of  it  and  could 
easily  develop  capacity  to  produce  more.  The  same 
is  true  of  some  lines  of  paper  that  are  in  great  demand 
in  England.  There  is  little  use  encouraging  such  de- 
velopments in  the  face  of  almost  certainly  better  prices 
on  foreign  goods. 

The  price  of  imported  materials  is  the  price  c.i.f.,  and 
if  the  freight  is  $10  or  $12  per  ton  in  favor  of  the 
German  or  Scandinavian,  a  big  handicap  is  at  once 
laid  on  the  Canadian  and  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment and  abundant  material  and  process  may  not  be 
able  to  overcome  it.  One  reason  for  the  present  dis- 
crepancy in  freight  rates  seems  to  be  that  with  so  much 
space  requisitioned  at  government  rates,  it  seems  up 
to  the  carrier  to  make  as  much  as  possible  on  the  space 
left  for  general  cargo.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  our 
mills  are  making  many  shipments,  in  spite  of  such  dif- 
ficulties, is  evidence  that  they  are  producing  superior 
goods.  It  does  seem,  however,  that  if  London  finds  it 
necessary  to  close  one  door  they  might  at  least  opeji  a 
window  and  let  our  shippers  have  space  enough  to  get 
the  stuff  across. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  one  safe  course  for  our 
pulp  and  paper  makers,  and  that  is  to  go  after  the  mar- 
kets for  which  we  have  a  superior  geographical  posi- 
tion or  to  which  the  freights  are  on  a  par  with  our 
competitors.  But  it.  is  fully  as  important  and  neces- 
sary to  make  the  goods  that  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  market,  to  have  an  able  representative  on  the  spot 
and  on  the  job  and  to  give  honest  and  efficient  service. 
Then  we  can  kiss  Preference  good-bye. 


ENCOURAGING  WORKMEN  TO  READ. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  local  representation  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  the  management,  35  new  names  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  subscribers  among  the  employees 
of  the  Pacific  Mills  Ltd.,  at  Ocean  Falls  B.  C.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  men  in  the  mills  to  take  a  wider 
interest  in  their  work  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
learn  more  about  the   extent,   value,    processes,  etc.. 
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involved  in  tlie  m{iiiut;ict lU'e  of  [inlp  and  papff  the 
l>ul)lishers  luivo  decided  1o  |>ut  the  mill  men  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  members  of  the  Teehnieal  Section  in 
ref>'ar(l  to  the  price  of  a  subscription  to  the  ma<^azine. 
hi  order  to  cncoiirajic  thcii-  employees  to  become  bettci' 
ac(|iiaiiited  witii  the  induslry  so  that  they  may  not  only 
become  better  workmen  but  also  to  find  more  enjoy- 
ment in  their  work,  tlie  iiuinajjement  of  the  Pacific 
Mills  had  <i-enerously  a<i-ree(l  to  assume  a  |)ortiou  of 
the  cost  of  eacli  subsci'iption.  Several  caste  r!i  mills 
have  taken  similar  action,  also  with  g-ratifyino'  results. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  source  of  satis- 
faction that  these  workmen  have  been  enrolled  amonj^' 
the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine.  From,  several  years 
experience  in  overalls  (usually  "borrowed"  from  the 
rag  room)  the  editor  feels  a  |)fc'uliar  fellowship  witli 
the  men  on  the  machines  and  extends  a  personal  wel- 
come to  them. 

The  i)rincipal  oli.ject  of  this  magazine,  as  of  all  of 
the  .iournals  jiublished  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  is  to  eiu-ourage  and  extend  a  knowledge 
of  their  business  among  the  workers  of  the  industry. 
There  are  nuiny  phases  to  an  industry  such  as  ours 
and  it  is  imjiortant  that  a  man  in  one  branch  should 
not  oidy  be  |)articularly  skilled  and  informed  in  his 
own  line  hut  that  he  slmnld  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  manufacture  of  otlier  lines  so  as  to  appreciate  the 
various  us(>s  of  pulp  and  paper  and  to  understand  the 
relationship  of  one  branch  of  the  industry  to  another. 
It  is  further  to  his  advantage  for  the  workmen  to  keep 
in  touch  with  new  developments  in  the  design  of 
machinery  antl  the  develojjment  of  jn-ocesses  and  it  is 
also  often  valuable  for  him  to  know  where  certain 
materials  and  equipment  can  be  procured.  Part  of  this 
information  will  be  aecquired  through  the  reading 
columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  another  part 
through  the  advertising  pages,  and  what  isn't  learned  in 
this  way  can  usually  l)e  learned  by  addressing  a  ciiiestion 
to  the  magazine. 

Questions  regarding  any  i)hase  of  the  industry  are 
very  welcome  and  the  editor,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  for  tli(>  Technical  Section, 
and  through  his  aT-quaintance  wiMi  the  induslry  will 
be  able,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  obtain  the 
information  desired.  Nearly  every  problem  that  comes 
to  any  oiU'  person's  exi)erienee  has  already  hapjiened 
to  others  so  that  a  reader  has  at  his  disposal  practically 
a  combined  knowledge  of  the  entire  industry.  When 
questions  are  of  general  interest,  and  jiart  ieulai'l.\- 
where  a  variety  of  answers  are  desirable  the  questions 
will  be  printed  in  the  magazine  and  ansAvers  or  solutons 
will  be  paid  for.  This  will  encourage  those  who  ai-e 
well  infornH'd  to  assist  sonu>  who  are  not  so 'fortunate 
and  it  will  enable  the  collection  of  much  information 
now  tied  up  in  pei'sonal  experience  in  a  more  available 
and  inoi-e  valuable  form.  When  a  person  sets  down 
his  thoughts  in  writing  he  necessarily  thinks  out  care- 


ftdl.N  what  he  is  saying  and  the  j)roees«  results  iu 
arranging  his  knowledge  in  his  own  mind  in  much  more 
definite  form  than  would  otherwise  be  likely.  The 
result  need  not  me  a  model  of  English  composition, 
because  tlici-e  are  com|)aratively  few,  even  among 
college   graduate.-:,  Avho  use    the    English  language 

jjroperly.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  anyone  to  express 
himself  aicurately,  even  though  hifj  language  lack  some- 
what in  elegance. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  and  jinn-e  of  the  new,  as  well 
as  the  old,  subscribers  will  avail  themselves  of  any 
service  that   can  be  rendered  through  the  editorial 

office  or  the  columns  of  the  magazine. 

FOUND  HIM. 
Th  address  of  Walter  Clifford,  which  wa.s  asked  for 
two  weeks  ago  has  been  given  by  him.  He  is  in  Canton, 
N.  C.    The  promptness  of  his  reply  is  appreciated. 


A  happy  suggestion  in  regard  to  foreign  trade  is 
made  in  Bulletin  No.  30  by  the  Irving  National  Bank  of 
New  York.  Regret  is  expressed  that  mistakes  are  so  un- 
duly advertised.  To  emphasize  every  instance  of  poor 
]Dacking,  incorrect  billing,  or  other  error  is  likely  to 
have  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  shipper  and  to  in- 
jure the  confidence  of  the  buyer.  Business  mistakes 
are  sure  to  happen,  and  the  thing  to  do  in  export,  as 
is  done  in  domestic,  trade  is  to  correct  and  forget  them, 
having  learned  a  lesson  meanwhile. 

In  spite  of  this  good  advice,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  the  mistakes  that  some  have  made,  so  that 
othei's  ma.v  avoid  them. 


Isn't  it  interesting  to  think  of  newspapers  charging 
a  Government  with  protecting  the  paper  makers?  Read 
the  British  Trade  News  on  another  page  and  see  what 
conditions  are  in  England.  In  spite  of  this  defection 
of  the  Empire  preference  idea,  there  is  a  good  chance 
in  England  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper.  But  ship- 
ping accommodations  are  necessary. 

In  regard  to  shipping  it  was  intimated  that  there  iias 
be(>n  cargo  space  to  Englainl  for  those  wh  )  were  on 
the  alert  for  opportunities  and  prepared  to  pay  the 
price.  That  may  be,  but  who  wants  to  pay  more  for 
freight  than  the  ])rofit  on  his  goods? 


"The  Canadian  Export  Pioneer."  which  has  as  sub- 
title "Canada — Products  Advertiser  and  Oversea  Mar- 
kets Review,"  is  a  new  journal  published  in  London 
and  Toronto  evei'y  month.  The  aim  of  the  Pioneer  will 
be  to  promote  trade,  particularly  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Dominion.  A  number  of  export 
journals  have  been  started  recently,  for  tli'^  present 
seems  a  jn'opitious  time  for  such  efforts.  There  is  a 
big  field  in  the  Emi>ire  foi-  sueli  a  journal  just  now. 
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Care  of  Electrical  Apparatus  in  Pulp  and  Paper 


By  W.  W.  Cronkhite,  General  Electric  Company. 


This  is  a  subject  that  is  often  neglected  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  so  perhaps  a  few  hints  may  be  helpful.  The 
following  suggestions  cover  the  essential  care  to  which 
an  electric  motor  is  entitled,  to  assure  long  life  and  con- 
tinuous operation.  This  care  is  simply  attention  that 
should  be  regularly  and  systematically  given.  A  few 
juinutes  each  week  will  suffice.  I  call  to  mind  visiting 
a  paper  mill  where  the  superintendent  was  opposed  to 
electric  motors  because,  as  he  said,  "They  require 
baljying. He  was  showing  me  his  mill  and  we  were 
in  the  engine  room,  where  a  500  hp.  steam  engine  was 
receiving  its  usual  attention  from  the  engineer  and 
his  helper.  The  helper  was  busily  engaged  in  wiping 
up  and  polishing  the  engine  and  the  engineer  was  also 
busy  with  his  oil  can.  In  other  words,  this  engine  was 
receiving  the  attention  it  was  entitled  to,  and  as  the 
mill  was  running  on  three  tours,  it  meant  three  engi- 
neers on  the  pay  roll.  We  then  moved  on  to  the 
groundwood  mill  and  there  we  found  two  1,500  hp. 
motors  driving  grinders.  This  mill  had  installed  in 
all  nearly  150  motors  of  various  sizes,  representing 
thousands  of  dollars  investment,  and  he  was  paying  a 
man  $75.00  a  month  to  look  after  this  investment. 
Compare  the  attention  the  500  hp.  steam  engine  was 
getting  with  the  attention  given  these  150  motors, 
totaling  approximately  ten  times  the  hp.  and  you  will 
get  my  point,  not  that  the  engine  was  getting  too  mucia 
attention  but  that  the  motors  were  getting  too  little. 

The  first  recommendation  in  the  care  of  electrical 
equipment  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good  man  who 
understands  his  business.  When  you  have  done  this 
you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  protecting  your  in- 
vestment and  toward  continuity  of  service  which,  after 
all,  is  the  thing  to  be  desired.  Another  important  and 
vital  point  to  be  considered  is  the  selection  of  the 
proper  motor  as  to  type  and  size.  No  amount  of  at- 
tention will  otfset  improper  application.  If  you  Avant 
maximum  production  and  minimum  power  cost,  it  is 
most  necessary  that  proper  motor  application  be 
secured. 

As  in  any  other  method  of  drive,  it  is  important  that 
good  aligTiment  be  maintained.  In  the  case  of  belt  drive 
the  belt  must  not  be  so  tight  as  to  cause  undue  wear  or 
heating  on  the  bearings. 

Oiling. — It  is  essential  that  bearings  receive  proper 
lubrication.  After  the  motor  has  run  a  few  days,  draw 
off  the  oil,  pour  kerosene  or  gasolene  through  the  bear- 
ings to  wash  out  all  sediment ;  then  refill  with  fresh 
oil,  being  sure  that  no  trace  of  kerosene  or  gasolene  re- 
mains in  the  bearings.  When  replacing  drainage  plugs 
dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and  shellac  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  Keep  the  bearing  cap  closed  tight, 
oil  the  bearings  always  through  the  oil  fillers,  and  if 
you  would  maintain  the  correct  oil  level,  never  fill  the 
l)earings  when  the  motor  is  running.  Most  bearing 
trouble  comes  from  not  keeping  the  bearing  cap  closed 
tight.  One  of  the  large  electrical  companies  is  noAv 
building  its  motors  with  the  bearing  cap  screwed  down 
tight  so  it  cannot  be  lifted  up  by  every  passer-l)y.  You 
know  the  old  saying  al)out  screening  the  dirt  out  of 
pulp  is  "not  to  pul  it  there  in  the  first  place."  This 
is  true  of  motor  bearings,  and  the  best  way  to  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  bearings  is  to  keep  the  bearing  cap  al- 
ways closed.    Often  inotoi-  l)eariiigs  get  too  much  oil, 


which  overflows  and  runs  down  into  the  windings; 
this  does  not  help  the  insulation  any. 

Inspection. — Where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
motors  to  deal  with  some  mills  paint  a  number  on  each 
motor  and  keep  a  card  record.  Every  Sunday  a  cer- 
tain number  of  motors  are  inspected,  blown  out  with 
compressed  air  so  as  to  free  the  windings  of  dust,  pulp, 
etc.,  and  a  record  is  kept  showing  just  what  motors 
have  been  looked  after.  In  this  way  every  motor  re- 
ceives regularly  a  certain  amount  of  attention.  When 
using  compressed  air  for  this  purpose  it  is  recom- 
mended that  about  30  pounds  pressure  be  used. 

Care  of  Windings. — To  protect  the  windings  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  good  air  drying  varnish.  The 
interval  between  spraying  should  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  motor  is  operating,  prob- 
ably once  a  year,  unless  conditions  were  very  bad,  and 
then  perhaps  every  six  months. 

The  varnish  should  be  applied  by  a  compressed  air 
sprayer.  The  motor  windings  should  be  blown  out  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  preferably  with  gasolene,  befoi'e 
applying  the  varnish.  The  kind  of  varnish  used  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  under  which  the  motor  works, 
whether  moist,  acid,  alkaline  or  in  general  use. 

Varnish  applied  from  a  compressed  air  sprayer  at 
a  pressure  from  25  to  30  pounds  gives  excellent  re- 
sults. It  is  best  to  get  this  varnish  from  the  electrical 
company  who  built  the  motor,  letting  them  recommend 
the  proper  varnish. 

TYPES  OF  MOTORS. 

We  must  consider  the  care  of  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  motors  as  both  are  used  in  the  industry. 

There  are  several  types  of  alternating  current  motors 
— squirrel  cage,  slip  ring  and  synchronous  motors. 
They  all  have  their  proper  places.  Direct  current 
motors  are  used  principallj^  in  driving  the  paper  ma- 
chines and  are  generally  ]iot  required  anywhere  else 
in  the  mill. 

Squirrel  cage  motors  have  no  commutator  or  slip 
rings  and  about  the  only  attention  this  type  of  motor 
demands  is  to  give  the  ends  of  the  windings  an  oc- 
casional spraying  and  to  look  after  the  lubrication  of 
the  bearings.  This  does  not  mean  that  motor  bearings 
are  not  durable,  for  there  are  any  number  of  install n- 
tions  where  motors  are  running  with  the  original  bear- 
ings, aften  ten  and  fifteen  years  service. 

Slip  ring  motoi's,  or  motors  with  collector  rings  and 
brashes  are  used  quite  extensively  in  the  paper  and 
pulp  industry  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion. 

See  that  the  brushes  move  freely  in  the  holders  and 
that  they  make  an  even  contact  Avith  the  collector 
ripgs. 

Brushes  should  be  inspected  frequently.  We  cannot 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  so  brushes  like  everything 
else  will  in  time  wear  out,  so  it  is  Avell  to  keep  a  spare 
set.  When  a  new  brush  is  put  in,  it  should  be  fitted 
carefully  so  that  the  brush  will  be  shaped  to  make  a 
firm  and  even  contact  with  the  commutator.  There 
should  always  be  a  slight  play  in  the  "pigtails"  for, 
if  they  are  too  tight,  they  will  tend  to  pull  the  brush 
out  of  line  and  also  out  of  proper  contact  with  the 
surface  of  tlie  contactor. 
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Excessive  sparking  may  be  due  to  overload,  brushes 
not  in  proper  position,  or  vibration.  There  are  other 
causes  but  the  above  are  perhaps  the  most  general. 
Dirty  slip  rings  will  cause  erratic  operation. 

Synchronous  motors  require  very  little  attention  ex- 
cept ordinary  cleanliness,  proper  oiling,  and  attention 
to  brushes. 

When  a  new  iiiachin(>,  or  an  old  machine  which  has 
been  repaired  is  tirst  started,  sec  that  the  oil  rings  re- 
volve freely  and  carry  sufficient  oil  to  the  shaft.  There- 
after the  rings  need  practically  no  attention  so  long  as 
a  proper  supply  of  oil  is  maintained  in  the  oil  wells. 

Keep  the  oil  covers  closed. 

Brushes. — The  same  remarks  made  about  brushes  on 
slip  ring  motors  applies  to  direct  current  motors.  This 
type  is  not  very  generally  used  in  paper  mills  as  about 
the  only  place  they  are  necessary  is  in  driving  the 
paper  machine.  A  "new  or  newly  turned  commutator 
should  be  cleaned  daily  until  the  brushes  reach  a  good 
fit.  If  sparking  continues,  the  surface  should  be 
smoothed,  either  by  using  a  piece  of  sandstone  from 
which  a  segmental  piece  has  been  cut,  having  the  same 
radius  as  the  commutators,  or  by  pressing  a  piece  of 
very  fine  sandpaper  against  the  commutator  with  a 
block  of  wood  shaped  properly.  The  sandstone  or 
paper  should  be  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  com- 
mutator parallel  with  the  shaft  while  the  motor  is  run- 
ning full  speed.  Never  use  emery  cloth.  Clean 
brushes  and  commutator  thoroughly  after  this  opera- 
tion. 

Occasionally,  through  dirty  or  sticky  brushes  com- 
bined with  possibly  a  high  spot  on  the  commutator,  the 
armature  circuit  may  be  entirely  opened  or  a  soldered 
terminal  may  work  loose.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is 
self-evident. 

Sometimes  in  replacing  brushes  after  cleaning,  the 
finger  springs  used  to  keep  brushes  in  tension  against 
the  commutator  are  not  put  back  into  their  proper 
position.    This  will  cause  excessive  sparking. 

Why  Motors  Stop.— When  a  motor  which  has  been 
running  satisfactorily  heats  to  excess,  sparks  badly, 
fails  to  carry  its  rated  load  or  suddenly  stops,  or  after 
having  been  intentionally  stopped,  refuses  to  start 
again,  there  is  generally  some  simple  explanation  oF 
the  diflficulty.  Tf  it  is  convenient,  the  motor  should  be 
disconnected  from  the  driven  machine,  after  which  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  if  the  motor  is  at  fault. 

First  try  to  turn  over  the  motor  or  revolving  ele- 
ment. If  it  does  not  turn  freely,  it  may  be  that  be- 
cause of  insuflficient  lubrication,  the  bearing  lining.-, 
have  become  worn  that  the  rotor  rubs  against  the 
stator  or  stationary  part.  An  air  gap  will  indicate  in- 
correct clearances.  In  fact,  a  visual  inspection  often 
suffices  to  show  whether  rotor  and  stator  have  been 
in  contact.  The  answer  in  this  case  is  ncAV  bearing 
linings. 

In  case  of  a  belted  motor,  the  belt  may  have  been  too 
tight,  resulting  in  undue  heating  of  the  linings,  caus- 
ing them  to  "freeze"  or  stick  together. 

If  the  motor  cannot  be  entirely  disconnected  from 
its  load,  reduce  the  load  as  much  as  possible,  see  that 
there  are  no  hot  bearings  or  locked  gears  on  the  driven 
machine,  then  try  to  start  the  motor  again.  If  it  fails, 
check  over  the  same  items  suggested  above. 

Starting  Boxes. — Perhaps  a  word  or  two  relative  to 
c(>mperis;itnrs  (ind  tlieii-  care  would  be  of  some  help. 


In  order  to  reduce  the  current  when  starting  squirrel 
cage  motors,  a  starting  compensator  is  employed.  Wheji 
starting  the  motor  the  switch  should  be  thrown  into 
the  starting  position  and  held  there  until  the  motor 
comes  up  to  speed  and  then  it  should  be  pulled  over 
into  the  running  position.  It  does  not  reduce  the  start- 
ing current  to  start  the  motor  by  "jogging,"  but  it 
does  produce  a  number  of  successive  rushes  and  causes 
the  contact  fingers  to  bum  badly. 

(Jompensators  are  shipped  connected  to  the  second 
tap  thus  giving  the  second  lowest  starting  voltage  and 
torque.  If  the  motor  will  not  start  its  load  on  this 
tap,  the  next  higher  voltage  tap  should  be  tried  and 
so  on  until  taps  are  found  which  will  give  the  required 
starting  torque.  The  lowest  tap  is  always  next  to  the 
core. 

After  the  compensator  is  in  position  and  connected, 
try  all  moving  parts  of  the  low-voltasre  release  mechan- 
ism to  see  that  they  work  freely.  Inspect  the  switch 
to  see  that  the  contacts,  etc.,  are  in  working  condition. 
See  that  the  oil-box  is  filled  with  oil,  to  within  14  inch 
of  the  shaft  opening.  Occasionally  the  low-voltage  re- 
lease will  start  humming.  This  is  due  to  imperfect 
sealing  surface  or  to  the  plunger  not  sealing.  Lowering 
the  holding  catch  one  tooth  will  usually  take  care  of 
this. 

The  levers  connected  with  the  low-voltage  release 
should  be  cleaned  and  greased  occasionally  to  insure 
the  opening  of  the  switch  on  voltage  failure. 

In  case  of  burn-out  on  one  coil  of  three  phase  com- 
nensator,  the  coil  may  be  cut  out  by  a  slight  chanee 
in  connections  and  the  compensator  used  temporarily 
until  a  new  set  of  coils  can  be  obtained.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  all  dirt  from  the  coil. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  electrical  apparatus  needs  very 
little  attention — iust  ordinary  care  such  as  cleanliness 
and  proper  lubrication,  always  assuminsr  you  have  in- 
stalled the  proper  tvpe  motor  in  the  first  place.  In 
manv  mills  the  electrical  equipment  represents  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  such  an  investment  should  be 
better  looked  after,  and  bv  h  man  who  understands 
his  business.  As  a  freneral  thin?,  motors  in  p^ner  and 
pulp  mills  receive  less  attention  than  any  other  ma- 
clunes  in  the  mill. 

Tf  your  electrical  equipment  is  piven  an  occasional 
nispection  and  ordinarv  care,  electric  motors  will  out- 
last hv  years  almost  anv  other  machines  used  in  the 
mill  and  with  considerably  less  cost  of  maintenance. 


PACIFIC  SHIPPING  NEWS. 

It  is  reported  that  Norton  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex- 
flifiuo-e  Bldcr..  New  York..  Avho  are  agents  for  a  line 
of  freight  steamers,  will  start  monthly  sailings  begin- 
ning' in  October  from  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  for 
Marseilles  and  Genoa. 

La+e  in  October  the  Pacific  IMail  Line  exnect  to  start 
monthly  sailings  from  Baltimore  to  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  E.  Cunningham.  Vancouver,  manager  for  the 
Overseas  Shintung  Company,  reports  that  his  company 
!s  agent  for  the  South  American-Pacific  line  now  hav- 
!no-  two  boats  sailing  from  Vancouver  to  points  on  the 
Wpst  Coast  of  ]Mevico.  Central  and  South  America 
Tlip  noxt  sailing  will  be  the  end  of  September.  When 
t^norating  with  full  service  this  line  will  have  four 
steamers  and  otliers  will  be  added  as  business  warrants 
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What  is  a  Sulphite  Bond? 

By  Bryant  Venable, 
Secretary,  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  and  Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  recent  ett'ort  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
tlie  United  States  to  prescribe  a  minimum  content  of 
rag  pulp  as  a  condition  with  which  paper  manufac- 
turers should  be  obliged  to  comply  in  order  to  qualify 
their  product  as  a  bond  paper  has  focused  popular  at- 
tention on  the  subject  of  bonds  in  general  and  of  sul- 
phite bond  in  particular.  The  commission  itself, 
frankly,  though  perhaps  somewhat  unintentionally,  re- 
vealed its  own  uncertainty  by  leaving  a  blank  space 
in  the  stipulation  which  it  submitted  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers in  this  connection.  This  blank  space  was  to 
be  filled  with  the  figure  indicating  the  required  per- 
centage of  rag  at  such  time  as  an  agreement  should  be 
reached  relative  to  this  impoi-tant  matter.  That  no 
such  eoluntary  agreement  could  ever  be  reached  was 
apparent  from  the  beginning,  inasmuch  as  the  trade  is 
accustomed  to  bond  papers  the  rag  content  of  which 
varies  all  the  way  from  zero  to  100  per  cent.,  with  the 
sulphite  content  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

Nor  is  there,  in  any  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  of 
general  use,  a  definition  of  bond  paper  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  authoritative.  Originally,  the  term  undoubt- 
edly was  used  to  indicate  papers  which,  owing  to  their 
strength,  permanency  and  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
of  the  scribe,  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  fi- 
nancial documents,  which,  in  common  with  legal  instru- 
ments, were  generally  designated  as  bonds.  With 
the  development  of  modern  business  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  systems  that  involve  the  use  of  paper  in  the 
enormous  quantities  with  which  all  business  people  of 
the  present  generation  are  familial',  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding development  and  subdivision  in  the  paper 
trade.  New  terms  and  designations  were  added  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  paper  man  and  old  terms  underwent 
modifications  in  meaning  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
in  the  uses  to  which  various  kinds  of  paper  were  put. 
The  term  "Bond"  thus  assumed  a  more  general  signi- 
ficance and  became  the  designation  commonly  accepted 
for  those  grades  of  paper  that  were  adaptable  for  all 
forms  of  written  documents  for  which  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  permanency  was  essential.  In  this  sense 
there  is  no  arbitrary  line  of  demarkation  between  a 
bond  and  a  ledger  paper,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  latter  being  its  greater  Aveight,  often  accom- 
panied by  harder  sizing  and  ampler  provision  for  fre- 
quent and  severe  erasure.  "Flat  writings,"  on  the 
other  hand,  irrespective  of  their  weight,  are  deficient 
in  the  elements  of  strength,  formation,  texture,  folding 
qualities  and  permanency  that  are  essential  to  those 
purposes  for  which  bond  papers  are  particularly 
adapted. 

In  the  absence  of  a  scientific  definition  of  the  term 
"bond  paper"  the  trade  has  accepted  certain  standard 
characteristics  of  strength,  appearance  and  utility  as 
the  criterion  of  bond  paper  values  quite  as  essential 
as  the  technical  considerations  of  raw  material.  The 
highest  qualities  of  bond  papers  represented,  for  ex- 
ample, by  our  own  St.  Nicholas  Linen  Bond,  are  those 
which  are  made  exclusively  from  new,  clean,  white 
clippings  of  the  materials  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
collars,  cufi"s,  shirt  bands,  etc.  Papers  of  this  grade  are, 
of   course,   very   costly,   and   the   availnlilc  Mipi)ly, 


severely  limited  at  best,  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
even  a  small  percentage  of  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  As  partial  offsets  to  these  limitations,  innum- 
erable expedients  are  employed  by  the  bond  paper 
manufacturers,  including  the  use  of  less  expensive 
rags,  carefully  washed  and  bleached,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  pulp,  before  it  goes  on  the  paper  machine, 
of  certain  percentages  of  sulpfiite. 

Probably  no  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  printer  is 
more  generally  used  and  less  accurately  understood 
than  the  word  "sulphite."  In  non-technical  language 
this  may  be  defined  as  the  fibrous  part  of  spruce  tim- 
l)er,  from  which  all  resinous  and  non-fibrous  matter 
has  been  extracted  by  chemical  reaction.  This  sulphite 
pulp,  after  thorough  washing  and  bleaching,  differs 
very  little  in  appearance  or  chemical  and  physical 
characteristics  from  pure  rag  pulp.  The  fibers,  how- 
ever, are  less  long  and  less  strong  than  those  of  high 
grade  linen,  although  they  may  be,  and  not  infrequently 
are,  longer  and  stronger  than  the  fibers  of  lower  gi'ade 
old  rags.  The  essential  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind,  there- 
fore, when  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  a  pute 
sulphite  paper  and  all  rag  paper,  are  not  so  much  the 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  rag  and  wood.  The  kind 
of  rags  and  the  kind  of  wood  and  the  skill  of  the  paper 
maker  are  the  considerations  which  determine  the 
quality  of  the  finished  bond. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  emi- 
nently practical,  to  manufacture  from  100  per  cent, 
high  grade  sulphite  a  bond  paper  that  is  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  bond  papers  made  by  less  modern 
methods  from  100  per  cent,  rag  stock  of  lower  grades. 
The  final  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  our  own  basic 
bond,  a  paper  that  tests  from  25  per  cent  to  33 
per  cent,  stronger  than  what  in  the  past  have  been 
considered  the  standard  sulphite  bonds.  Not  only  so, 
but  Basic  Bond,  under  the  Mullen  tester,  compares 
favorably  with  the  high  grade  rag  bonds  and  entirely 
out-classes  many  of  the  well  known  medium  and  low 
priced  bonds  that  are  made  of  combination  rag  and 
sulphite.  In  surface,  color,  formation,  finish,  similarity 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet,  folding  qualities, 
writing  qualities  and  printing  qualities  Basic  Bond  is 
a  revelation  of  the  art  of  modern  paper  making. 


NO  WAY  OUT  FOR  THE  EDITOR. 

When  a  plumber  makes  a  mistake,  he  charges  twice 
for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake,  it  is  just  what  he 
Avanted,  because  he  has  a  chance  to  try  the  case  all 
over  again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake — it's  just  what 
he  expected. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake,  he  buries  it. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake,  it  becomes  the  laAv 
of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake,  nobody  knows 
the  difference. 

But  when  an  editor  makes  a  mistake,  no  mercy  is 
granted. 


Am  1  as  careful  as  I  can  be? 


IMM'    A  \  I)    I'Al'KK  MADAZIXK 
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Pulp  Industry  in  Finland 

By  Jacob  de  Julin,  President  of  the  Finnish  Wood 
Pulp  Industry. 


Finland  has  for  years  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America  not  only  victuals  but  its  entire  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  also  to  a  very  great  extent  agri- 
cultural machinery  as  ploughs,  motor  ploughs,  hay  mak- 
ing machinery,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of 
the  machinery  now  used  in  our  paper  mills,  and  as  for 
typewriters,  office  appliances,  motor  pumps,  etc.,  goods 
of  American  production  only  are  selling  on  the  Finnish 
market. 

On  the  other  hand  Finland  as  an  exporting  country 
to  America  is  not  of  any  importance  worth  mentioning 
on  account  of  America  being  in  the  favorable  position 
of  producing  herself  practically  all  that  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  suj)ply  to  her. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  American  public  to  know 
that  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1919)  flour  for 
more  than  $25,000,000  has  been  imported  to  our  coun- 
try from  the  United  States. 

Our  native  land  is  distant  and  small  and  compar- 
atively poor  and  has  for  these  reasons  not  been  able  to 
arouse  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  other  bigger  and 
more  prosperous  countries  but  there  was,  however,  no- 
ticeable during  the  last  few  years  before  the  war  a  dis- 
tinct increase  in  the  export  from  this  country  to  Fin- 
land, which  export,  no  doubt,  could  yet  increase  consid- 
erably would  only  the  American  exporter  consider  the 
question  of  applying  for  this  business  with  Finland 
terms  of  payment  suitable  to  a  small  and  comparatively 
poor  country  like  ours. 

One  thing  which  at  present  makes  the  import  of 
American  goods  into  Finland  very  difficult  is  the  un- 
favorable rate  of  exchange  of  the  Finnish  mark  which 
from  having  had  the  normal  value  of  Fmk.  5  :25  for  one 
dollar  now  is  quoted  as  over  9  marks.  And  this  high 
rate  of  exchange  i.s  mainly  due  to  Finland  having  dur- 
ing these  last  five  years  on  account  of  conditions 
caused  by  the  war  been  practically  cut  off  from  every 
business  connection  and  export  to  the  Allied  countries, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  export  from 
Finland  has  been  got  going  again — the  export  to  Eng- 
land and  France  already  having  started — this  for  us 
unfavorable  state  of  affairs  will  cease. 

Finlaiid  has  today  the  largest  stock  of  timber  in  the 
whole  world  held  by  any  single  country,  which  stordv 
consists  of  1^4  million  standards  sawn  tindjer  ready  for 
shipment  and  has  the  value  of  $135,000,000. 

Finland's  yearly  production  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
amounts  to  450,000  tons,  which  ex])ressed  in  money  is 
equal  to  at  least  $60,000,000.  Of  this  is  the  wood  pulp 
of  greater  interest  to  the  American  importer  as  before 
the  war  this  country  used  to  import  piilp  from  Finland 
and  knowing  that  the  Finnish  pulp  both  in  quality  and 
prices  can  compete  today  with  any  i)ulp  in  the  world 
we  hope  to  sell  a  great  deal  to  this  country  to  which  al- 
ready two  steamers  with  wood  pulp  are  on  their  way. 
The  total  amount  of  the  Finni.sh  export  of  wood  pulp 
for  the  next  twelve  months  is  calculated  to  be  about 
200,000  tons,  corresponding  to  a  value  of  ab<nit  $16,- 
000,000.  In  this  connection  1  might  mention  that  until 
the  Bolshevist  revolution  in  Russia,  Fiidand  supplied 
that  country  with  60  per  cent,  of  its  consumption  of 
]iapei-,  and  has  now  started  to  export  paper  also  to  the 
English  market. 

The  Fnnish  Government's  commcreial  mission,  ^^•hie]l 


has  visited  Kngland,  France  and  Italy,  and  the  work 
of  which  in  England  has  been  greatly  appreciated  in 
that  country  which  is  proved  by  the  mission  having 
stayed  as  the  guests  of  the  P^nglish  Government  for 
several  weeks  in  London  has  been  sent  out  by  the  V'mn 
ish  Government  to  bring  into  realization  the  long 
nourished  desire  in  Finland  for  an  intimate  commercial 
connection  with  the  Allied  countries.  And  our  special 
task  here  in  the  United  States  is  to  put  American  busi- 
ness men  into  touch  with  Finnish  import  and  export 
organizations  and  firms. 

In  our  country  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  the  country  which  through  the 
medium  of  its  great  President,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  declared 
that  it  will  protect  the  right  of  the  small  nations.  And 
of  Finns  who  have  gone  abroad  the  greatest  contingent 
has  found  its  w^ay  to  America,  which  proves  what  a 
great  esteem  this  country  has  had  in  the  minds  of  the 
Finnish  people  and  few  of  the  Finns  over  here  have  any 
desire  to  leave  it  again.  The  Finns  now  living  in  this 
country  amount  to  about  half  a  million.  And  we  have 
kept  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  business 
methods  and  organizations  over  here  which  always 
have  been  .set  as  an  example  for  our  own. 

Fiidand 's  natural  wealth  are  her  vast  timber  forests 
and  her  enormous  resources  of  water  power  estimated 
at  3,000,000  horse  power,  of  which  today  only  about 
one-tenth  is  utilized.  The  thousand  lakes  of  Finland 
connected  through  numerous  canals  makes  the  country 
through  its  natural  water  ways  more  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial enterprise  in  which  wood  is  used  as  raw  ma- 
terial than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  industrial  condition  in  Finland  are  today  quite 
satisfactory.  The  mills  are  working  at  full  speed  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  secure  raw  material  and  there 
is  practically  no  unemployment  to  speak  of  and  labor 
troubles  are  today  quite  luiknown.  The  eight  hour 
working  day  is  already  over  a  year  ago  stipulated  by 
law  and  the  working  people  are  getting  the  same  in- 
come for  eight  hours  work  as  they  did  before  for 
twelve  hours,  in  which  connection  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  already  for  ten  years  the  bigger  paper 
mills  and  pulp  mills  engaged  in  continual  night  and 
day  work  have  applied  the  eight  hours'  shift  system 
without  this  having  been  stipulated  by  any  law. 

A  part  of  the  Finnish  working  men  were  fighting  ou 
the  side  of  the  Bolshevists  in  the  early  part  of  last  year 
hnt  are  now  back  again  in  the  Avorks  of  their  former 
employers  and  are  working  with  much  more  interest 
than  before  the  time  of  disorder  caused  by  the  BoLshe- 
vists.  They  are  doubtless  realizing  that  good  wages 
and  industrious  work  is  better  than  anarchy  and  the 
destruction  of  Bolshevism.  They  know  what  Bolshe- 
vism is  and  have  suffered  so  mueh  through  the  diffi 
culties  that  it  brought  with  it  that  there  is  surely  no 
danger  that  Bolshevism  would  have  any  market  in 
Finland  any  more. 

The  political  conditions  today  in  Finland  are  quite 
normal.  The  new  parliament  which  Avas  elected  in  the 
early  part  of  March  this  year  by  both  the  men  and 
women  in  Finland  on  the  most  democratic  election 
principles  has  testified  and  proved  the  stability  of 
General  Mannerheim's  Government,  which  carrying 
out  a  ])oliey  of  far  sighted  statesnumship  on  democratic 
urinciples,  have  got  the  country  quite  settled.  And 
this  good  result  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  help  the 
Finnish  Government  has  received  from  the  American 
Food  Administration  and  especially  through  the  in- 
terest ]\rr.  Hoover  has  shown  in  the  relief  question  of 
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Finland.  And  now  the  recognition  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments of  Finland  as  an  independent  state  has 
furthermore  strengthened  the  position  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  Avhen  labor  troubles  and  dissatisf  action  among 
the  working  people  is  a  present  day  feature  in  almost 
every  country,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  unsound 
desire  to  strike  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
ended  up  in  Bolshevism,  has  been  quite  cured  in  our 
country  and  our  working  class  has  now  recovered  its 
senses,  fully  realizing  the  value  of  their  leaders  who, 
smitten  by  the  plague  themselves,  lured  the  sensible 
working  man  into  this  adventure  and  when  seeing  that 
it  was  all  up  escaped  into  Bolshevist  Russia  to  put 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  punishing  arm  of 
the  law  for  their  treason. 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  PLANT  NEARLY 
BUILT. 

Construction  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Canadian 
Vegetable  Parchment  Co.  at  Merritton  is  practically 
completed  and  the  work  of  installing  the  machinery  is 
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now  proceeding.    It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant 
I    will  be  in  operation  turning  out  genuine  vegetable 
parchment  in  about  six  weeks'  time. 


PENN  YAN  PULP  MILL  PASSES  TO  NIAGARA 
COMPANY. 

The  Niagara  Wall  Board  Company,  Inc.,  has  bought 
the  pulp  mill  of  the  Moore  Paper  Corporation  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  By  acquiring  this  mill  the  Niagara  com- 
pany, recently  organized  by  Buffalo  men  who  have 
grown  up  with  the  wall  board  industry,  control  their 
own  supply  of  semi-manufactured  fiber  used  in  the 
production  of  wall  board. 

The  Moore  mill  is  a  well  equipped  pulp  plant  and 
additions  and  improvements  under  way  will  particular- 
ly suit  it  to  production  requirements  of  the  Niagara 
company.  In  addition  to  the  pulp  mill  at  Penn  Yann, 
a  factory  building  has  been  secured  a  short  distance 
from  the  mill  for  a  finishing  plant.  This  building 
will  be  immediately  equipped  for  production  of  Niagara 
wall  board. 

^lachinery  and  other  equipment  necessary  for 
operation  of  the  finishing  plant  is  in  course  of  con- 
stnif'tion  and  will  be  shipped  early  in  September. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  installation  of  this 
equipment  and  active  operation  of  both  pulp  mill  and 
finishing  plant  should  begin  early  in  October. 

By  locating  both  plants  in  the  same  city  and  along- 
side the  same  railroad,  the  Niagara  officials  say,  the 
mo.st  practical  arrangement  has  been  affected  for  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  production.  Both  plants  will 
be  operated  by  water  power  and  electricity.  The  Penn- 


sylvania and  New  York  Central  railroads  afford  ex- 
cellent shipping  facilities. 

General  improvement  in  building  conditions  through- 
out the  country  assures  a  prompt  demand  for  output 
of  the  product  as  soon  as  the  board  can  be  placed 
upon  the  market,  they  say. 

Officers  of  the  company  said  yesterday  many  orders 
have  already  been  received  from  dealers  and  whole- 
salers who  desire  shipments  as  soon  as  production  is 
under  way. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are :  J.  B.  0  'Brien, 
president;  C.  C.  Hullinger,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
directors,  William  P.  Luigart,  William  J.  Keller  and 
S.  R.  Armstrong. 


PAPER  MAKER  KILLED. 

Cornwall,  Ont.,  September  13. — Frank  Ford,  a  ma- 
chine tender  in  the  mills  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Com- 
pany, here,  was  electrocuted  Saturday  night  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  some  live  wires  on  the  roof  of 
the  roll  room.  Ford  came  to  Cornwall  from  Pierce- 
field,  N.  Y.,  two  years  ago.  He  was  borned  in  Mer- 
ritton, Ont.,  and  was  39  years  of  age.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  his  father,  John  Ford,  now  of  Ayers, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  the  first  foreman  in  the  Riordon  Paper 
Mills  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  The  victim  came  from  a 
family  of  paper  makers,  his  grandfather,  John  Ford, 
sr.,  being  the  first  paper  maker  in  Canada.  He  is  a 
nepheM'  of  J.  Ford,  paper  manufacturer  at  Portneuf, 
Que. 


A  VILLAGE  DEVOTED  TO  PAPER  MAKING 

In  some  parts  of  Indo-China,  the  natives  employ 
various  fibres  in  the  attempt  to  supply  their  own  paper. 
The  Village  du  Papier,  a  suburb  of  Hanoi,  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  most  of  its  2,000  or  3,000  in- 
habitants make  paper  from  the  bark  of  a  small  "paper- 
tree,"  a  species  of  mulberry,  found  on  the  Black 
River  in  Upper  Tonkin.  This  bark  is  soaked  in  lime 
made  from  the  lime-stone  of  the  village,  heated  by 
crude  furnaces  fashioned  by  hand  under  natural  lime- 
stone vats,  pounded  by  pestle  into  a  fine  mash,  then 
dissolved  in  water  until  a  thin  paste  is  reached.  This 
paste  is  dipped  by  bamboo-screen  sieves,  about  12  x 
24  inches  in  dimensions,  until  a  slight  film  covers  the 
screen.  This  film  is  spread  on  top  of  others,  and  each 
is  taken  separately  or  several  together,  and  spread 
with  a  brush  on  cement  radiators  to  dry.  A  single 
sheet  of  paper  is  almost  as  thin  as  tissue;  but  the 
desired  thicknesses  may  be  obtained  by  spreading 
several  films  on  the  radiator  and  drying  them  together, 
or  by  pasting  the  requisite  number  of  sheets  together] 
after  drying. — "Paper  Maker,"  London. 


CONTROLLER  PROTECTS  CANADIAN  PRESS 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Sept.  17. — The  neAvsprint  enquiry  is  on 
again  off  again,  today's  session  before  Commissioner 
R.  A.  Pringle,  having  resulted  in  an  ad.journment  to 
the  second  week  in  October.  Today's  feature  was  the 
announcement  by  the  Commissioner  that  Canadian 
'papers  are  in  a  serious  way  for  newsprint,  some  find- 
ing it  hard  to  obtain  their  requirements.  "But,"  he 
added,  "so  long  as  I  am  a  Paper  Controller,  I  am  going 
to  see  the  Canadian  press  sufiplied  with  paper.  There 
is  a  lot  of  it  in  this  country,  and  if  the  Canadian  mills 
have  been  making  contracts  outside  the  country  I  can't 
help  that.    It  is  a  secondary  question." 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

From  Our  London  Correspondent. 

London,  Aug.  29,  1919. 

Fires  have  been  rampant  recently  in  soine  of  tlie 
paper  mills  in  England.    Apart  from  spasmodic  out" 
l)reaks  in  raw  material  stores,  a  good  many  mills  have 
suffered  consideral)le  damage,  which  not  only  affects 
the  export  trade,  but  throws  a  good  many  people  out 
of  employment.    The  Ford  Paper  Mills  at  Sunderland 
were  destroyed  by  firo  this  week.    Valuable  machinery 
was  involved  in  the  flames  and  the  cost  of  the  con- 
flagration amounts  to  several  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  first  paper  to  be  made  from  exports  was  made  at 
these  jnills.   It  was  introduced  by  the  manager  of  the 
mill  at  the  time  and  since  then  his  name  has  passed 
into  history  as  a  result  of  his  success.    There  was  also 
an  outbreak  at  the  Soho  Mill  in  one  of  the  three  large 
stores  used  for  esparto  and  wood.    It  is  estimated  that 
460  stons  of  esparto  perished  in  the  fire  and  20  tons 
of  straw.    Fortunately,  a  good  supply  of  esparto  was 
available  so  that  the  mill  was  not  thrown  idle.  Rag 
and  waste  paper  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  lately  being  figuring  prominently  in  the  fire  list. 
Wastepapers,  however,  are  plentiful,  but  mills  cannot 
aff'ord  to  lose  stocks  of  rags,  the  demand  for  which  is 
keen  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  good  quality  papers. 
The  Rumored  Syndicate. 
"What  about  the  news  mills  merging  into  one  great 
combine,  or  syndicate?"   I  said  to  a  big  paper  man  tlH> 
other  day. 

"First  I  have  heard  of  it,"  he  retorted  sharply. 
Then  after  reflecting,  he  asked  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  as  if  I  had  something  good  in  store  for  him.  "Who 
is  setting  this  rumor  about?" 

"There  is  some  mention  of  it  in  a  Canadian  financial 
paper  and  I  want  to  know  the  truth  ai)out  it,"  I  ejacul 
ated. 

"Well,"  replied  the  big  newsman,  "you  can  take 
it  from  me  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Of  course,  there  arc 
developments  going  on  by  individual  mills,  but  to  form 
a  syndicate  is  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Now  just 
imagine  all  the  British  news  mills  combining!  Think 
of  the  competition  that  exists  between  them — and  their 
secrets.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  all  agree  in 
a  state  of  secret  compact  to  secretly  merge  into  one 
another?    It  is  preposterous." 

Next  day  I  came  across  another  iiromiiunit  mill 
owner  in  Ijondon  and  I  popped  the  question:  "Are 
you  in  this  syndicate  that  is  being  formed?" 

"No,"  was  the  retort.  "And  avc' don't  know  of  it 
either." 

1  am  not  satisfied  yet,  as  I  want  to  find  out  Avluit  gave 
ris(>  to  tbis  rumor  aVioiit  the  syndicate  and  its  origin. 
Is  It  "Protection"  or  Monoply?" 

I  am  hearing  complaints  that  some  of  the  uewspapei's 
cannot  get  enough  paper.  The  complaints  s])rinir 
mostly  from  offices  where  the  policy  of  "Free  Trade" 
is  advocated  and  they  may  be  advanced  as  a  set-off 
to  keep  trade  within  the  Empire.  A  London  Labor 
newspaper  apologized  for  its  size  the  other  day  and 
said  it  co;;ld  not  get  enough  paper  to  be  enlarged. 
The  "Yorkshire  Observer,"  a  prominent  north  country 
journal  of  great  influence,  says  that  the  Government 
refuses  to  permit  paper  to  be  imported,  except  within 
certain  restricted  limits.  "Because  of  this  exclusion/' 
it  adds,  "British  paper  commands  a  vahu>  which  is 
above  the  world  price.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  British 
paper  manufacturers  no  doubt."    This  looks  as  if  the 


produ(;ers  of  paper  had  worked  up  the  Government 
into  a  state  of  "protection."  Before  the  war  mill 
owners  were  divided  on  the  policy  of  "Free  Trade" 
and  "Protection,"  and  it  would  be  dangerous— unless 
you  wanted  to  raise  a  controversy— to  mention  either 
of  the  subjects  in  print,  beeau.se  the  paper  industry  was 
full  of  politicians,  professional  and  otherwi.se.  Now 
the  allegation  is  hurled  at  the  "Free  Traders"— that 
IS  men  who  welcomed  paper  from  Germanv  just 
much  as  they  did  from  Canada  (so  long  as  it  did  not 
touch  their  own  pockets),  that  they  are  out  for  "Pro- 
tection" on  the  lines  set  out  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Joe  Chamberlain. 

Is  It  Profiteering? 

The  lively  state  of  newsprint  recently,  however,  mav 
make  it  dift'icult  for  some  newspapers  to  obtain  a  prp- 
war  supply,  as  after  the  armistice  there  was  a  wish  to 
iucrea.se  the  size  of  new.spapers.  Exports  also  devel- 
oped. But  the  "Yorkshire  Observer"  savs  the  British 
Government  has  "ordained  deliberately' that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  paper  makers  here  we  shall  have  scarce 
j)aper  and  dear  paper."  Then  it  goes  on  to  sav:  "Con- 
tinental paper  is  to  a  large  extent  denied  to  us  Can- 
adian paper  we  are  permitted  to  buy,  but  Canada  can- 
not get  ships  in  which  to  send  it.  Paper  users  in  this 
couiitry  employing  400,000  people  are  denied  ample 
supplies  ill  order  that  paper-making  concerns  employ- 
ing only  :]9,000  may  have  something  approaching  a 
monoply.  We  do  not  know  what  benefit  the  39.000 
workers  are  getting  but  certain  British  paper  eompanv 
shares  worth  81/2  in  1914  have  realized  17i/>  in  1919 
and  the  shares  of  other  British  companies  "have  ap- 
[ireeiated  between  70  per  cent  and  80  per  cent.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  .the  moral  of  this  simple 
tale."  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  seen  any  replv 
from  a  paper  mill  owTier  refuting  these  allegations. 
Considering  the  number  of  foreign  agents  selling 
against  him  in  1913,  I  should  imagine  someone  would 
take  up  the  case. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

Some  newsprint  sellers  are  booking  half  a  cent  more 
on  their  prices,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  esparto 
papers.  The  pulp  markets  are  \'ery  firm,  Sulphite 
showing  tendencies  of  hardening,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected at  this  period  of  the  year.  Kraft  is  also  on  the 
upward  grade.  There  is  a  good  demand,  and  supplies 
of  groundwood  are  plentiful  and  quotations  firm. 
Sweden  is  now  asking  a  trifle  extra  on  quotations  and 
consequently  Norwegian  pulps  are  much  acquired  for. 
Chemicals  are  dull  and  unchanged  in  values.  There  is 
no  demand  for  size  lately. 

No  pulp  is  arriving  in  England  from  Russia.  Small 
parcels  have  come  from  Finland  during  the  past  two 
months. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in  England 
were  never  so  rosy.  The  shipping  difficulty  must  be 
attacked  with  a  vengeance. 

Hartlepools  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  devel- 
oped an  interim  dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

Kraft  paper  is  in  good  demand  at  present.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Kraft  pulp  is  hardening  in 
price. 


Charles  Y.  Syrett,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  Vic- 
toria Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  who  along  witli  Mrs.  vSyrett 
has  been  spending  the  past  two  mouths  in  Great 
Britain,  is  expected  home  this  Meek. 
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Paper  Trade  Association  Elects  Officers 


The  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Ritz  Carleton  Hotel,  Montreal,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  there  was  a  very 
satisfactory  and  representative  attendance,  members 
registering  from  all  over  the  Dominion.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Donovan  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  Montreal, 
presided  at  the  business  session  Tuesday  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  sectional  meetings  of  the  wrapping  paper 
section  was  held.  On  Wednesday  the  wrapping  paper 
section  resumed  its  session  and  the  book  and  Mantiug 
section  held  their  separate  meeting.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  joint  meeting  of  mill  men  with  the  Paper 
Trade  Association  was  held  and  the  already  happy  rela- 
tions between  the  two  parts  of  the  industry  were 
further  cemented  along  the  lines  of  mutual  apprecia- 
tion and  good  fellowship.  The  object  of  the  joint  meet- 
ing was  to  better  the  conditions  existing  in  the  paper 
trade  in  which  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the 
consiimer  are  all  vitally  interested. 


John  Martin,  President,  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  visiting  members  were 
entertained  by  the  Montreal  members  at  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  St.  James  Club. 

The  business  session  on  Tuesday  consisted  of  the 
reading  of  the  President's  address  and  the  election  of 
officers. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Bogue  on  "The  Advisabil- 
ity of  Impressing  on  the  Manufacturer  the  Propriety 
of  Recognizing  the  Legitimate  Jobber  as  the  Legitimate 
Ontlet  for  His  Product." 

A  paper  was  also  prepared  by  John  ]\Iartin  on  "The 
\fcessity  for  a  Better  Undei'standing  l)etween  the 
Manufacturer  and  the  Jobber  as  to  Manufacturedf 
Lines,"  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting. 

It  was  decided  tlnit  the  association  publish  a  booklet 
explaining  the  ti'acb'  regulations,  Avhicli  by  long  prac- 
tice. Inive  become  trade  customs  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  paper. 


The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  very  satisfac- 
tory balance. 

Honorary  Pres.  John  F.  Ellis,  Pres.  John  Martin, 
John- Martin  Co.,  Winnipeg;  First  Vice-Pres.,  C.  W. 
Graham,  Buntin-Gillies  &  Co.,  Hamilton;  Second  Viee- 
Pres.,  C.  H.  McFarlane,  McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson, 
Montreal;  Treasurer,  E.  S.  Munroe,  Wilson,  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Toronto;  Sec,  N.  L.  Martin,  Toronto;  Auditors, 
Alex.  White  and  Robt.  Pinlay. 

The  following  committees  on  new  ijelations  were  ap- 
]winted : 

Book  and  writing  section — Fred  Smith,  C.  H.  Mc- 
Farlane, E.  A.  Schotield,  Fred  Halls  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Wrapping  paper  section — Jas.  Home,  C.  J.  Kay,  E. 
A.  Schofield,  Mr.  Syrett  and  Mr.  Nixon. 

Among  the  members  present  were :  Ed.  Bogue,  Mc- 
Farlane, Son  &  Hodgson,  Montreal ;  E.  Dawson,  W.  V. 
Dawson,  Ltd.,  Montreal ;  A.  E.  Donovan,  Canada  Paper 
Co.;  Messrs.  Scott  and  Reed,  Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Toronto; 
Capt.  E.  C.  Nicely,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto ;  John 
Gibb,  Clark  Bros.,  Winnipeg;  Jas.  Home,  Beveridge 
Paper  Co.,  Monti-eal ;  C.  J.  Kay,  Columbia  Paper  Co., 
Vancouver;  C.  W.  Graham,  Buntin-Gillies  &  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton; Fred  Halls,  Fred  Halls  Paper  Co.,  Toronto;  A. 
Clark-Hunt,  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg;  J.  B. 
Larkin,  Federal  Paper  Co.,  Montreal;  Peter  Rolland, 
M.  V.  Haney  and  Mr.  Eceleston,  Rolland  Paper  Co. ; 
H.  E.  Livingston,  Toronto;  Fred  Smith.  Smith  David- 
son &  Wright,  Vancouver;  C.  H.  McFarlane,  M^T^ar- 
lane.  Son  &  Hodgson ;  E.  A.  Schofield,  Schoefield  Paper 
Co..  St.  John,  N.B.;  E.  S.  Mnnroe  and  Major  Bruce 
Munroe,  Wilson  Munroe  Co.,  Toronto ;  L.  P.  Turgeon, 
Turgeon  Paper  Co.,  Quebec,  and  N.  L.  Martin,  Secre- 
tary. 


MIXED  KLIPSTEIN  AND  KALBFLERSCH. 

While  no  complaint  has  come  from  either  party,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  realizes  that  misinformation 
was  given  in  our  issue  of  September  11,  when  it  was 
stated  that  A.  M.  Henstis  represents  A.  Klipstein 
Co.  We  confused  Klipstein  Avith  Kalbflersch,  whom 
Mr.  Henstis  represents. 

A.  Klipstein  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  their  own  office  at  12 
St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  where  the  requirements  of  the 
paner  and  pulp  industry  for  cotons  and  chemicals 
will  be  well  cai*ed  for.  The  Canadian  branch  under 
the  capable  charge  of  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  with 
whom  the  editor  is  personally  acquainted.  We  beg 
his  pardon. 


NEW  PATENTS. 

K-7.    Refining  Engines  for  reducing  Paper  Pulp. 

R.  J.  Marx.  London,  Eng.  Pat.  122,  964,  4.4.18  (appl 
5732-18.)— J.  S. 

L-0.  Leather  substitutes,  waterr)roofed  materials 
and  the  like.  S.  Goldreich  and  M.  Stern  &  Co  ,  Engl 
Pat.  123,  101,  8.2.17.  (appl.  1975-17).  A  textile 
material  (such  as  cotton,  of  flax,  or  paper,  or  cellulose) 
is  impregnated  with  a  waterproofing  preparation  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  gilsonite  (900  lbs.)  and  an 
oxidizable  oil  such  as  boiled  linseed  oil  (210  lbs.)  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  eucalyptus  oil  (8  zoz.)  as 
an  antiseptic  agent. — J.  S. 
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British  Markets  Free  To  World 

Von  Sclilcgel,  the  German  critic,  once  wrote  that  the 
liistorian  was  a  prophet  whose  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
past.  This  epigram  sums  up  the  disposition  and  the 
position  of  the  leader  of  the  Imperial  Government  to- 
day on  his  recent  decision — and  his  followers  also  in 
the  Cabinet  Council — to  throw  open  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  neutral  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. England  is  ablaze  today  over  the  decision.  The 
free  traders  say  it  is  a  smack  in  the  face  for  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  the  latter  say  it  spells  ruin  for  the  coun- 
try. The  Imperialists  say  Canada  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  Government  in  their  policy  and  the  throwing 
open  of  the  markets  has  shut  the  Dominion  out  in  pre- 
ference to  be  given  German  paper.  For  the  past  few 
days  I  have  watched  the  British  mill  owner  scratch- 
ing his  head  as  he  thinks  of  the  futiire.  The  "Star" 
says  that  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
paper  has  been  lifted  and  the  paper  using  industries, 
wliich  employ  half  a  million  persons,  will  benefit  from 
a  measure  which  will  only  prevent  the  paper  makers 
from  continuing  to  make  the  huge  profits  that  they 
have  shown  during  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great 
majority  of  the  mill  owners  would  like  a  system  of 
protection  and  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  tliey 
have  had  good  innings  in  trade  since  1914. 

What  German  Trade  ]Vl3ans. 

The  German  paper  makers  have  always  had  their 
eyes  on  the  British  markets.  Their  export  trade  in 
paper  and  paper  making  materials  was  a  large  one 
and  no  doubt  this  has  had  some  influence  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  arriving  at  their  decision,  because,  it  must 
be  remembered  if  the  Teuton  is  not  given  an  open 
market  for  his  goods  the  compensation  levied  on  hi  in 
by  the  Allies  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
would  be  collected  with  some  difi'iculty.  But  dumping 
of  paper  will  receive  a  rude  check.  The  Government 
has  stated  that  they  intend  to  take  power  during  the 
autumn  to  prevent  dumping  from  Germany.  This, 
however,  is  an  old  red  herring  drawn  by  the  Free 
Trader  across  the  track  of  the  Protectionist,  who  is 
out  for  trade  within  the  Empire  and  a  tax  on  all  for- 
eign imports.  Prior  to  the  war  Germans  hit  the  paper 
mill  owners  of  England  and  Scotland  very  hard  in  com- 
petition. Paper  from  foreign  countries  was  imported 
here  to  the  value  of  £7,104,849  in  1913—1  take  this 
year  because  competition  was  at  its  best — and  from 
British  possessions  £569,570  worth.  From  Scandinavia 
and  Germany  the  bulk  of  paper  came,  Avhereas  the 
foreigner  only  took  paper  from  British  paper  mills 
to  the  value  of  £1,399,007— a  difference  of  £5,705,842 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  competitor.  In  papermaking 
materials  foreign  countries  sent  us  £5,515,531  worth 
and  P.ritish  dominions  £300,272  worth,  Canada  being 
the  oi>ly  contributing  dominion  of  note. 

German  Methods. 

The  British  paper  and  pulp  man  is  out  against  a 
keen  competitor  now  in  Germany.  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  their  stocks  are  like — from  all  accounts  they  are 
heavy.  The  next  question  will  be  the  price.  British 
millsVill  not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  of  pulp  at  present 
and  go  back  to  the  pre-war  price  for  paper.  In  1913 
news  sulphite  cost  about  £8.10s;  today  it  is  up  to 
£24. 10s.  That  is  why  .  paper  cost  moi-e.  But  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  out  to  undersell  us,  and  if  they  have  their 
industrial  state  councils  still  in  vogue,  as  in  pre-Avar 
days,  when  an  industry  was  subsidized  and  encouraged 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  ambitions 


and  objects  of  the  Free  Trader  will  be  fulfilled  by  cheap 
foreign  paper  to  the  detriment  of  the  Dominion  and 
British  paper  mills.  That  is  one  reason  "why  the  Brit 
ish  mill  owner  is  up  against  the  Government  today 
And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  "Star"  is  writ- 
ing against  him.  Like  most  people  the  "Star"  wanted 
its  paper  at  pre-war  price,  but  fails  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  production  is  greater.  The  "Star" 
itself  found  that  through  the  exigencies  of  war  it  could 
not  sell  one  copy  at  a  cent — it  jumped  to  two  cents. 
Why?  Because  the  cost  of  production  was  greater. 
There  is  an  old  adage:  "People  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones." 

State  of  the  Germans  In  1913. 

The  British  Commercial  Attache  in  Germany  fSir 
Francis  Oppenheimer)  writing  on  the  Teutonic  paper 
industry  of  1913  states  that  the  value  of  the  export  in- 
creased by  30,000,000  marks.  The  most  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  German  foreign  paper  trade  was  to  be 
found  among  the  figures  of  the  British-Germanic  Trade. 
For  the  German  paper  trade  and  industry  the  year  1913 
was  one  of  considerable  struggles.  Though  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  had  risen  considerablv.  there  was 
no  possibilitv  of  raising  the  price  of  the  finished  article, 
because  during  the  previous  years  the  capacity  of  out- 
put had  been  greatly  increased,  which  resulted  in  a 
very  keen  competition  with  the  result  of  the  usual  cut- 
ting of  prices.  Only  towards  the  end  of  1913  eould 
prices  be  raised,  because  under  the  new  tariff  the  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  could  be  resumed  :  yet  in  the 
American  market  a  very  strong  Scandinavian  competi- 
tion had  to  be  met.  Sir  Francis  then  goes  on  to  deal 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  labor  saving 
and  I  am  predicting  that  this  machinery  will  now  be 
turned  to  some  use  to  feed  the  British  market.  Ger- 
man paper  machines,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not 
all  idle  during  the  war.  The  German  armv  consumed 
an  enormous  amount  of  paper  and  even  their  sand  bass 
were  made  of  paper  in  their  trench  warfare.  We  can 
only  wait  developments  now  and  see  what  our  foreign 
competitors  can  do  in  the  market.  When  the  dealers 
get  to  w^ork  we  may  see  some  undercutting  in  prices. 
The  Markets. 

Though  the  demand  is  active  for  sulphite,  prices 
have  not  as  yet  soared.  There  is  a  tendencv  for  quota- 
tions to  harden  and  sellers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
opening  up  of  trade  now  may  have  a  material  effect 
on  sulphite  and  groundwood  values.  I  interviewed  a 
puln  man  this  week : 

"Do  you  think."  T  asked,  "that  th°  throwing  open 
of  the  markets  will  affect  pulp  prices?" 

"I  believe  pulps  will  be  dearer.  Germany  srot  a  lot 
of  wood  from  Russia  for  their  chemical  pidns.  Russia 
is  now  imsettled.  France  wants  pulp.  Scandin^ivinn 
mills  are  not  active  and  Germanv.  if  her  paner  sto^^ks 
are  not  large,  will  want  all  the  pulps  she  can  eet.  That 
is  my  oninion.  but  of  course  we  are  not  out  of  th^  wood 
yet.  We  don't  know  much  yet  about  Germanv's  posi- 
tion. But  I  believe  present  prices  will  be  maintained 
for  some  time  to  come,"  he  added. 

"So  von  think  naper  prices  will  not  be  much  af- 
fected?" I  inquired. 

"My  reply  to  that  question  is:  If  pulps  are  not 
cheap  you  cannot  expect  paper  to  be  cheap  and  I  think 
the  Germans  will  want  a  fair  price  for  their  paner  also. 
They  tried  hard  before  the  war  to  set  increased  pri'^'^s 
on  certain  classes.  They  may  succeed  now.  In  1913 
and  1914  they  had  labor  troubles,  now  they  have  dearer 
])ulps  to  get  on  with." 
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Paper  Trade  Association  The  Tie  That  Binds 

By  John  F.  Ellis,  President  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association. 


On  the  4th  of  March,  1918,  a  small  but  very  en- 
thusiastic body  of  Western  paper  merchants  met  in 
Winnipeg  and  discussed  the  matter  of  forming  an  as- 
sociation of  paper  dealers  throughout  Canada.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  a  convention  of  those  interested 
was  called  in  Toronto  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  some  thirty  firms,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association.  The 
organization  has  since  been  completed  and  now  com- 
prises the  majority  of  the  recognized  jobbers  of  paper 
throughout  the  Dominion — from  Coast  to  Coast.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  five  branches,  namely — 
Maritime,    Quebec,    Ontario,    Prairie    Provinces  and 


John  T.  Ellis,  Retiring  President,  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association. 


British  Columbia.  The  original  plan  was.  that  each  of 
these  branches  should  be  subdivided  into  three  sections 
— Book  and  Writing  Section,  made  up  of  those  firms 
selling  fine  papers  ;  Wrapping  Section,  made  up  of  those 
firms  selling  coarse  papers,  tissues  and  twines;  and, 
tliirdly.  Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Envelope 
Makers.  The  Book  and  Writing  and  Wrapping  Sec- 
tions have  both  completed  their  organizations  through- 
out the  various  branches.  No  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  Manufacturing  Stationers 
and  Envelope  Makers.  Perhaps,  during  the  coming 
year,  we  may  be  able  to  welcome  this  branch  of  the 
trade  as  members  so  that  our  next  convention  will 

•Delivered  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
in  Montreal,  Sept.  16-17,  1919. 


be  attended  by  a  solid  body  of  paper  merchants,  united 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  Canada's  premier  in- 
dustry. 

A  number  of  meetiiigs  have  been  held  during  the 
year  which  have  done  much  to  create  a  spirit  of  good 
feeling  and  harmony  among  the  members,  and  dealt 
with  many  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  assisting  ma- 
terially in  finding  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  many 
problems  with  which  we  have  been  faced  during  the 
months  of  stress  and  strain  incidental  to  the  war. 
Peace  and  victory  have  come  to  us  and  brought  new 
problems — questions  of  soaring  costs  and  high  taxa- 
tion, questions  of  a  demand  for  the  goods  we  sell,  with 
which  production  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  compete, 
and  questions  of  world's  markets  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  scarcely  dared  to  dream.  It  must  appeal  to 
everyone  here  that  the  multiplicity  of  details  with 
which  these  problems  bring  iis  face  to  face  can  be 
worked  out  for  the  common  good  to  very  much  greater 
advantage  by  considering  them  together  than  would 
be  possible  by  each  one  working  out  these  matters  for 
himself.  Involved  in  these  questions  are  matters  of 
our  relationship  with  the  mills;  tomorrow  we  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  discussing  some  of  these  questions 
Math  the  representatives  of  the  mills. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  it  was  decided 
that  this  organization  was  not  to  have  as  its  object  the 
enhancing  of  prices,  nor  was  it  in  any  sense  to  be  one 
to  control  or  fix  the  price  at  which  any  member  was 
to  sell  his  wares.  This  is  a  matter  which  each  in- 
dividual has  to  work  out  for  himself.  An  old  saw  has 
it  that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  Competition, 
liowever,  may  be  carried  to  extremes,  engendered  by 
foolish  jealousy,  mutual  distrust  and  senseless  strife, 
resulting  in  ruin  to  the  weak  and  stifling  the  ambition 
of  the  young  firm  with  moderate  capital.  By  creating 
among  its  members  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and 
harmony,  by  helping  each  to  understand  that  the 
"other  fellow"  while  selling  in  the  same  markets  is 
not  necessarily  a  rogue,  by  building  up  high  ideals  of 
business  ethics;  by  demonstrating  that  the  merchant 
who,  for  varied  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  sets 
out  to  do  business  at  a  loss,  hurts  chiefly  himself  and 
often  brings  disaster  to  others.  I  say  that  by  these 
means  an  organization  such  as  ours,  while  retain- 
ing all  the  stimulating  and  healthful  etSects  of  legiti- 
mate competition  among  its  personnel,  robs  our  busi- 
ness lives  of  bitterness  and  detracts  from  competition 
those  elements  which  are  nothing  but  hurtful  to  every- 
one concerned. 

I  believe  that  even  in  these  days  of  enlightened  ac- 
countancy there  are  still  some  firms,  even  in  the  paper 
trade  itself,  who  are  still  working  out  selling  prices  by 
some  rule  of  thumb  method  belonging  to  a  by-gone  age. 
I  read  a  story  sometime  ago  in  a  trade  magazine  il- 
lustrating the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business: 

"A  professor  at  a  medical  college  had  been  lectur- 
ing upon  the  strength  and  value  of  a  certain  medicine, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  talk  began  a  short  examination. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  students,  "in  a  case 
such  as  I  have  described,  how  much  of  the  medicine 
would  you  administer  and  how  often?" 
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"A  tablcspooiifiil  every  hour,"  was  the  reply.  A 
short  pause  and  the  student  said  hastily,  "If  you 
please,  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  ehan<;e  niy  answer. 

"Too  late,''  the  professor  soleniuly  said,  "your 
])atient  is  already  dead." 

The  future  of  Canada  is  in  many  ways  tied  up  with 
the  future  of  the  papei-  business.  To-day  the  public 
debt  of  Canada  is  $1  ,.S00,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  jjross  deposits  of  ail  the  chartered  banks  in  the 
land,  as  compared  with  $350,000,000  before  the  war. 
The  reduction  of  this  debt  is  a  question  in  which-every 
business  man,  individually,  and  every  trade,  collective- 
ly, is  vitally  interested.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  men 
that  to  pay  this  debt  we  must  export  more  and  im- 
l)()rt  less.  Not  only  must  we  seek  to  supply  our  own 
needs  but  we  must  sell  more  and  more  of  our  products 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  question  of  ex- 
port trade  is  one  which  more  closely  affects  the  mill 
than  it  does  the  merchant,  but  in  that  of  imports  we 
liave  a  lively  interest.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  this 
young'  country  that  to-day  our  (^anadian  mills  are 
i(U)uufacturiu<i'  j)aper  which  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  truer  method  of  showing  our  Can- 
adian patriotism,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  help 
the  industry  in  Avhich  we  are  so  concerned,  and  the 
country  which  we  so  dearly  love  than  to  sell  to  our  cus- 
tomers paper  made  in  Canada  by  Canadian  workmen. 
Foreign  mills  have  all  been  busy  during  the  war  with 
their  local  demands.  Word  comes  to  us  now  of  for- 
eign countries,  yes  and  of  enemy  countries,  too,  look- 
ing for  the  re-establishment  of  their  export  trade.  This 
is  the  time  for  every  Canadian  merchant  to  ask  him- 
self in  what  manner  he  can  help  in  seeing  that  every 
sheet  of  paper  used  in  Canada  is  made  in  a  'madian 
mill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  in  passing  that  imports  of 
paper  into  Canada  have  been  shoAving  a  steady  decline, 
while  exports  have  shown  just  as  satisfactory  an  in- 
crease. During  our  last  fiscal  year,  for  instance,  Ave 
exported  approximately  $100,000,000  Avorth  of  pulp, 
l)aper  and  pulp  Avood — ti'uly  a  gigantic  total  and  a 
i)anner  year  for  the  industry.  While  the  record  for 
the  past  three  months  does  not  indicate  that  this  figure 
will  be  reached  this  year,  oAving  to  the  close  of  the  Avar 
having  created  new  conditions  Avith  our  best  customer, 
the  United  States,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Canada  will  continue  in  the  front  ranlv  of  the  Avorld's 
suppliers  of  pulp  and  paper.  Dominion  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  pulp  wood  would  go  a  long  way 
toAvard  still  further  enhancing  this  total  in  dollars.  If 
our  parliament  coidd  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
country,  Avhich  is  blessed  by  nature  with  such  a  limit- 
less store  of  raAv  material  for  paper,  Avould  export  this 
material  only  in  the  form  of  the  finished  article  a  nCAv 
chapter  Avould  be  Avritten  in  the  history  of  the  paper 
industry  in  Canada. 

Domestic  trade  conditions  Avere  never  better  than  at 
])rcsent.  There  is  more  fine  paper  being  consumed 
than  ever  before,  Avrapping  papers  and  tissues  too  are 
in  strong  demand,  coated  mills  are  Avorking  to  capacity 
and  the  demand  for  the  best  of  everything  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Stocks  are  becoming  smaller  and  prices  in  sym- 
pathy Avith  advancing  Avages  and  the  increased  cost  of 
raAV  material,  distribution  and  marketing  shoAv  no  evi- 
dence of  a  probable  decline  but  rather  of  a  further  rise. 
Forecasting  the  paper  market  is,  at  best,  a  hazardous 
uudertaking  but  a  revicAV  of  existing  conditions  on  this 
continent  does  not  indicate  an  immediate  reduction.  On 
the  other  baud,  T  se(>  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ave  are 


likely  to  be  called  upon  to  face  any  famine  in  paper 
in  this  country.  We  hear  of  ncAv  mills  about  to  come 
into  being,  and  of  existing  mills  making  plans  for  in- 
creased production.  As  has  been  so  often  saifl  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  our  mill.s 
are  declining  to  make  outside  connections  until  the  de- 
mands of  their  regular  (,'anadian  customers  are  at 
least  reasonably  supplied.  We  have  every  reason, 
therefore,  to  look  forward  Avith  high  hopes  to  the  fu- 
ture and  I  trust  there  is  no  firm  here  repre.sented  Avhose 
expectations  of  a  banner  vear  will  not  be  realized. 

The  program  ])efore  us  to-day  should  open  the  Avay 
for  the  discussion  of  a  number  of  subjects  of  first  im- 
poi'tance  to  us  all.  It  speaks  Avell  for  the  future  of  our 
Association  that  so  many  have  journeyed  long  di.s- 
tances  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  when  you  return  home  after  our  deliberations  have 
been  concluded,  you  Avill  realize  that  the  time  has  l)een 
Avell  spent.  If  these  meetings  jneant  nothing  else  than 
that  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  meet  one  another, 
to  become  better  acquainted  Avith  those  associated  Avith 
us  in  the  same  business,  to  get  a  bigger  and  broader 
grasp  of  the  condition  of  the  paper  industry  and  of 
the  varied  problems  with  which  Ave  have  to  deal  day 
by  day,  they  Avould  be  Avell  Avorth  while.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  AA'e  Avill  all  return  to  our  offices  Avith  a 
fresh  inspiration  toAvard  co-operation  and  mutual  help 
and  Avith  the  feeling  that  by  Avorking  together  Ave  can 
the  better  find  and  follow  the  Avay  along  Avhich  lies 
better  business,  better  methods  and  better  conditions 
For  us  all. 

T,  A.  P.  P.  I  — DON'T  DELAY  ANY  LONGER 

Please  notify  the  Chicago  Local  Committee  at  once  of 
your  intention  to  be  present  at  the 

FALL  MEETING 

of  the 

TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PULP 
AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Chicago,  September  24-27,  1919. 

(!onvention  Headquarters,  Registration  Booth  and 
Business  Sessions  at  the  Coliseum  and  Armory  Avhere 
also  the  J^'ifth  National  Exposition  Chemical  Industries 
is  to  be  held  the  same  Aveek. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  announces : 
Wednesday  Evening,  September  24th — Banquet,  Union 

League  Club. 

Thursday  afternoon,  September  25th — Liuicheon  and 
Inspection  Trip  Sears-Roebuck  Plant,  includinir 
Wall  Paper  Mills. 

Thursday  Evening.  September  25th — Smoker,  Union 
League  Club. 

Friday,  September  26th— Visit  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Prod- 
ucts' Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 
As  no  hotel  has  been  chosen  as  Headquai'ters,  it  is 
immediately  necessary  that  you  make  your  oAvn  hotel 
reservations  in  Chicago. 

You  are  especially  urged  to  make  your  banquet  res- 
ervations early;  Banquet  tickets  for  your  guests  may 
be  secured  at  $3.00  each. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THOMAS  H.  SAVERY.  JR., 
Chairman  Local  Committee, 

1718  Republic  Bldg.. 

Chicago,  HI 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES  HONORED  SPANISH  RIVER 
MILLS. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  honored  on  Sept.  4th  with  a  visit 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
jjarty  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
were  immediately  taken  to  the  High  School  grounds 
Avhere  a  very  concourse  of  people  Avas  gathered.  Ad- 


dresses expressive  of  loyalty  and  welcome  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Mayor,  from  the  City  and  from  Patri- 
otic Societies,  after  Avhich  the  Prince  received  about 


six  hundred  veterans  uf  the  war.  He  also  presented 
war  medals  to  about  tifteen  returned  heroes  or  the  next 
f)f  kill  oF  men  who  had  fallen  and  received  posthumous 


decorations.  After  these  ceremonies  the  Prince  and 
Royal  Party  drove  through  the  streets,  which  were 
spanned  with  arches  and  other  decorations,  and  saw 
points  of  interest  throughout  the  city. 

The  Prince  and  Royal  Party  also  visited  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company.    His  Royal  Highness  took  a  keen  interest  in 


the  processes  and  asked  very  many  questions.  The 
Prince  showed  he  had  a  very  keen  intellect  when  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  processes  and  his  questions 


were  always  to  the  point  and  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  something  that  was  of  value.  During  his  pro- 
gress through  the  plant  he  spoke  to  a  number  of  the 
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workers,  asking?  questions  about  their  work  and  ques- 
tioned a  number  of  them  about  their  war  services.  On 
leavinf?  the  plant  the  Prince  expressed  his  great  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  had  seen  and  characteristically 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  had  learned  a  lot. 

The  buildinfj:s  of  the  company  were  suitably  decor- 
ated, Huron  Street  approach  to  the  works  being  lined 
with  spruce  trees  and  spanned  by  an  arch  built  of 
pulp  and  paper,  the  ^^hole  bpin<r  symboli"  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  plant.  The  accompanying  photographs  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  decorations. 


HOW  SULPHITE  AND  SULPHATE  GOT 
THEIR  NAMES. 

A  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  terms  "sulphite"  and  "sul- 
phate." As  others  may  be  similarly  puzzled,  the  repl.y 
to  the  inquiry  will  bear  repeating. 

Sulphite  pulp  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
chemical  used  in  every  case  to  separate  the  cellulose, 
which  is  the  fibrous  constituent  from  the  other  por 
tions  of  the  wood,  is  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid.  All 
such  salts  are  called  sulphites.  The  most  common  is 
calcium  bisulphite,  w-hich  is  made  by  the  action 
of  sulphur  dioxide  (formed  by  the  burning  of 
sulphur)  on  limestone  in  the  presence  of  water 
or  by  bubbling  the  gas  through  lime  water.  In' 
most  cases  there  is  some  magnesium  bisulphite 
in  the  liquor  due  to  impurities  in  the  lime  or 
limestone.  The  action  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  gases 
is  first  to  dissolve  in  water  and  form  sulphurous  acid 
which  then  attacks  the  lime  or  limestone  and  forms 
calcium  sulphite.  As  more  and  more  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  is  fed  into  the  apparatus  we  find  the  calcium 
sulphite,  which  is  practically  insoluble,  gradually  con- 
verted to  calcium  bisulphite,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water  containing  sulphur  dioxide.  In  carrying  out  the 
process  there  is  sufficient  sulphur  dioxide  gas  supplied 
to  produce  not  only  the  bisulphite  but  to  furnish  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  free  sulphurous  acid. 
The  furnished  liquor,  or  "acid"  as  it  is  called,  usually 
contains  about  1%  of  its  weight  in  sulphur  dioxide 
combined  with  lime  and  4  or  5%  as  sulphurous  acid. 
Both  'of  these  substances  enter  into  the  action  which 
causes  the  separation  of  the  cellulose  fibres  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  wood,  although  the  reaction  is  a 
very  complicated  one. 

The  digestion  of  the  wood,  which  is  reduced  to  the 
form  of  chips,  is  carried  out  in  large  vertical  digesters 
that  are  lined  with  acid-proof  brick  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  liquor.  The  cooking  takes  on  an  average  from 
8  to  14  hours  and  the  pulp  is  then  washed  and  screened 
so  as  to  remove  any  uncooked  portion  of  the  wood. 

Sulj^hate  pulp  is  manvifactured  in  a  similar  way  as 
far  as  the  chipping  of  the  wood  is  concerned,  but  the 
digesters  are  smaller  than  for  sulphite  and  are  not 
lined,  since  a  steel  shell  is  not  affected  by  the  alkaline 
liquor  which  is  used  for  the  cooking.  The  effect  on 
the  -wood  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  time  of 
cooking  is  very  much  less  and  the  fibres  are  longer  and 
of  a  distinctly  brownish  color  which  is  not  so  easily 
bleached  as  the  greyish  tint  of  the  sulphite  pulp. 

The  sulphate  process  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  chemical  which  is  used  is  sulphate  of  sodium, 
commonly  known  as  salt  cake,  a  by-product  from  the 
manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  starting  the  pro- 
cess for  manufacturing  the  cooking  liquor  sodium  car- 
bonate is  treated  with  lime  and  sodium  hydroxide  or 
caustic  soda  is  formed.    This  is  the  basis  of  what  is 


known  as  the  soda  process  by  which  pulp  is  made 
largely  for  the  manufacture  of  book  papers.  In  the 
digester  the  caustic  soda  combines  with  a  portion  of 
the  wood  substances  and  dissolves,  leaving  the  cellulose 
fibre.  The  liquor  which  is  washed  out  from  the  pulp 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  these  sodium  com- 
pounds. This  black  liquor,  as  it  is  called,  is  concen- 
trated in  evaporators  and  is  finally  dried  and  burned 
in  the  black  ash  furnace.  Because  of  an  unavoidable 
loss  of  time  of  some  of  the  alkali  during  the  process  of 
causticizing  and  burning  it  is  necessary  to  add  some 
sodium  salts  to  replace  the  loss.  In  the  soda  process 
this  is  done  by  adding  soda  ash  to  sodium  carbonate, 
but  in  the  sulphate  process  salt  cake  or  sodium  sulphate 
is  added.  As  this  material  comes  mixed  with  the 
dried  and  burning  black  ash  in  the  furnace  and  in  the 
melting  pot  the  sulphate  is  mostly  changed  to  sulphide 
and  in  this  form  passes  on  into  the  cooking  liquor. 
The  burning  converts  the  sodium  compounds  from  the 
wood  into  sodium  carbonate  which  was  the  chemical 
originally  added  and  so,  when  the  burned  black  ash 
is  treated  with  water  we  have  a  solution  containing 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulphide,  and  a  little  sodium 
sulphate.  When  this  is  treated  with  quicklime  we  have 
our  cooking  liquor  for  the  sulphate  process  containing 
sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  sodium  sulphide  and 
a  little  sodium  sulphate. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  qualitie.* 
of  the  pulp  made  by  these  two  processes.  In  the  first 
place  sulphite  pulp  is  made  from  selected  wood  of 
high  grade.  The  principal  woods  used  are  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock,  all  of  which  have 
a  comparatively  low  content  of  rosin.  For  sulphate 
pulp  it  is  possible  to  use  wood  of  a  lower  grade  and 
especially  woods  containing  considerable  rosin  such 
as  jack-pine  and  southern  pine.  The  sulphate  cooking 
liquor  dissolves  the  rosin,  which  is  not  true  of  the  sul- 
phite liquors.  The  chips  for  sulphate  pulp  run  some- 
what larger  than  for  sulphite  and  for  this  reason  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  milder  chemical  action  the 
fibres  produced  are  considerably  longer  and  are  more 
flexible.  This  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  fibres 
as  well  as  the  length  tend  to  produce  a  paper  from 
sulphate  of  the  highest  strength  and  on  this  account 
kraft  wrappings,  as  papers  made  of  sulphate  pulp  are 
called,  give  very  satisfactory  results  in  length  weiglits 
for  Avrapping  papers,  bag  manufacture,  etc.  There  is 
usually  not  very  much  difficulty  in  the  market  prices 
of  unbleached  strong  sulphite  fibre  and  sulphate  fibre 
in  the  pulp  form,  but  sulphite  pulp  can  be  readily 
bleached  to  a  fine  white  color  suitable  for  use  in  the 
highest  grade  of  papers. 

LUMBER  PRICES  FOR  20  YEARS 

Mr.  William  Little,  of  .Montreal  has  sent  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Lumberman  an  interesting  table,  showing  com- 
parative prices  of  pine  and  other  lumber  in  1899  and 
1919.  This  mean  difference  for  various  grades  of  pine 
in  the  20  years  ranged  from  $25.  to  $52.50 

Mr.  Little  adds:  The  table  shows  the  increased  prices 
of  w^hite  pine  lumber,  the  product  of  Ottawa  mills, 
and  yet  there  are  some  wise  people  who  wonder  why 
spruce  and  hemlock  must  take  the  place  of  white 
pine.  The  latter  is  rapidly  advancing  in  price,  while 
ordinary  mill  run  spruce  that  was  valued  at  about 
$10.  per  M.  feet  in  1899  is  now,  just  20  years  after, 
valued  at  $42.  per  M.  feet  at  the  mills. 


Safety  First  pays  big  dividends.    Invest  at  once. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-4,  A-5.— Report  of  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture 
in  Pulp.— Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  17,  No.  33,  p.  676, 
(1919).  It  is  concluded  that  a  strip  sample  taken  clear 
across  the  sheet  on  wet  lap  or  Rogers  wet  machine 
pulp  is  correct. — R.  C. 

A-14.  Dentention  of  Soda  and  Sulphite  Wood  Pulps 
in  Paper.  R.  Wasicky.  Papierfabrikant,  16,  212-213, 
228-229  (1919).  Z.  Angew,  Chem.  31,  Ref.  371  (1918). 
Pieces  of  the  paper  to  be  examined  are  boiled  up  once 
with  a  0.2%  aqueous  soln.  of  gentian  Violet,  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  2  minutes,  rinsed  Avith  95% 
alcohol,  and  steeped  for  2  minutes  in  95%  alcohol  con- 
taining 0.5%  of  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  sub- 
sequently washed  for  15  minutes  in  95%  alcohol,  Avhich 
is  rencAved  once,  and  finally  Avashed  in  Avater.  Papers 
made  of  pure  soda  A\'ood  pulp  lose  the  color  entirely, 
AA'hereas  sulphite  papers  are  stained  a  deep  violet.  Pa- 
pers of  mixed  composition  may  be  analyzed  AAdth  an 
accuracy  of  about  5%  by  comparing  them  Avith  knoAvn 
standards. — J.S. 

E-2,  The  utilization  of  Avaste  sulphite  liquor.  Bjarne 
Johnsen  and  R.  W.  Hovca-.  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
17,  No.  30,  p.  596 ;  No.  31,  p.  621 ;  No.  32,  p.  643,  (1919) . 
An  abstract  is  given  of  Bulletin  66,  issued  by  the 
Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Can- 
ada, Avhich  revieAVS  all  Avork  done  to  date  on  sulphite 
Avaste  liquor. — R.  C. 

E-2.  Sulphite-cellulose  waste  liquors;  a  new  use 
for— (as  fertilizer).  T.  Brokorny,  Chem.  Zeit.  43,  64- 
65  (1919).  The  use  of  sulphite  liquor  as  a  carbon- 
aceous fertilizer  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
favorable  conditions  it  offers  for  the  development 
of  fungi  Avhereby  the  air  of  the  soil  and  that  near  the 
ground  becomes  charged  with  COj  and  in  the  second 
place,  on  the  direct  nutrition  afforded  to  the  groAving 
plant  by  the  sugars,  organic  acids,  etc.,  contained 
in  the  liquors.  The  spent  Avash  from  sulphite  distil- 
leries must  first  be  diluted  before  use  in  the  soil. — J.S. 

F-2.  Notes  on  lime  sludge  recovery.  B.  C.  Hope, 
Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  No.  34,  p.  701  (1919).  Lime  .sludge 
containing  52-60%  Avater  is  first  mechanically  thick- 
ened, thereby  reducing  the  Avater  content  about  12%, 
after  Avhich  it  is  filtered,  using  rotary  filters  prefer- 
ably, the  water  content  being  further  reduced  10%. 
The  burning  temperature  should  be  from  1740  to  1920 
degrees  F.  This  may  be  reduced  to  1450  degrees  F. 
by  burning  in  an  atmosphere  of  superheated  steam. 
About  13.5%  of  the  total  heat  is  used  in  breaking  up 
the  calcium  carbonate,  17.5%  for  evaporating  Avater, 
and  20%  radiation  loss. — R.  C. 

H-0.  The  stabilization  of  bleaching  powder.  Andrew 
N.  Meldrum  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  38  (6),  80  T  (1919) .  Com- 
mercial bleaching  poAvder  ahvays  contains  Avater,  and 
expts.  Avere  made  Avith  a  vicAv  to  ascertaining  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  this  water.  The  hygroscopic  agents 
that  Avere  used  Avere :  (I)  NoOh  in  poAvder.  (2)  CaCr., 
(basic)  in  grains  (3)  P,>0-,.  (4)  H,SO,.  The  results 
shoAv  that  bleaching  poAvder  is  more  rapidly  dried 
bA-  alk.  airents  (NoOli  ;niil  liasic  CoCl.. )  tluni  acid 


agents  (P0O5  and  HjSO^)  and  also  that  the  tendency 
of  bleaching  poAvder  to  lose  "available  chlorine"  is 
much  decreased  by  dessication. — J.  S. 

K-6.  The  suitability  of  second  cut  cotton  linters, 
cotton-shavings  and  hull  fibre  for  paper  manufacture. 
Otto  Kress  and  S.  D.  Wells.  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  No. 
34,  p.  697;  No.  35,  p.  726  (1919.  Paper  24,  No.  15 
(1919).— R.  C. 

K-24.  The  baling  of  sheet  news  for  export.  G.  Meer- 
bergen  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  and 
Paper  17,  No.  32,  p.  639,  (1919).  Export  bales  should 
be  divided  according  to  the  means  of  transportation 
available  into  those  weighing  over  500  lbs.,  over  200 
lbs.,  and  under  200  lbs.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
bale  are  protected  by  packing  boards  reinforced  by 
heavy  cleats.  The  entire  bale  is  covered  Avith  one  or 
tAvo  thicknesses  of  Avrapper,  an  extra  thickness  being 
Avrapped  around  sides  and  ends.  The  bale  is  then 
compressed  and  straps  of  one  inch  Avide,  19  Imperial 
gauge  iron  passed  around  sides  and  ends.  Other 
straps  are  passed  over  the  packing  boards.  These 
straps  are  cut  to  length  and  have  their  ends  folded 
over  to  form  an  eyelet.  A  buckle  214"  x  3"  Avith  a 
center  opening  1^/4"  x  %"  is  made  of  heavy  gauge  iron. 
The  eyelets  are  passed  through  the  centre  opening  and 
round  pins  then  put  through  them  so  that  on  releasing 
the  pressure  on  the  bale,  the  straps  Avill  be  firmly 
held.— R.  C. 

L-7.  "Cell  yarns"  A.  Leiveber,  Kunststoffe,  8,  234- 
235  (1918).  Chem.  Zentr.  90  11,  24  (1919.  "Cell  yarn"  is 
prepared  from  paper  pulp  Avhicli  has  never  gone 
through  the  stage  of  finished  paper.  Soda  Avood 
pulp  is  broken  doAvn  in  the  edge-runners,  brushed  out 
in  the  hollander,  diluted  with  Avater  and  passed 
over  sand-tables  and  strainers  to  the  stuff  chests.  The 
stuff  is  run  over  the  paper  machine  wire  on  Avhich 
it  is  formed  directly  into  ribbons.  It  is  drained  by 
suction  boxes  and  passes  from  the  couch-press  on  to 
a  drying  cylinder,  Avhich  only  removes  a  portion  of 
the  Avater,  leaving  sufficient  in  the  strips  for  the  sub- 
sequent spinning  operation  Avithout  re-damping.  The 
moist  strips  are  Avound  up  in  the  form  of  flat  rolls 
or  narroAv  spools  and  placed  in  the  spinning  machines. 
The  fibres  in  the  yarns  prepared  in  this  manner  are 
distributed  almost  entirely  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  strip  and  the  fibres  at  the  edges  are  not 
Avasted,  AAdiereas  in  yarns  tAvisted  from  strips  cut  from 
paper  the  fibres  are  distributed  more  or  less  in  all 
directions. — J.  S. 

R-0.  National  standards  for  the  paper  industry. 
W.  B.  WheelAvright.  Pulp  and  Paper,  17,  No.  35,  p. 
724,  (1919).  It  is  proposed  that  all  bonds  be  made 
so  as  to  fall  within  one  of  the  f olloAving  classes :  No. 
1  Linen,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  Rag.  No.  5  Watermarked  Sulphite 
and  No.  6  UnAvatermarked  Sulphite. — R.  C. 


A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  Avho  has  been  in  England  assisting 
the  Canadian  Trade  Mission,  .sailed  for  Montreal  Sept. 
17,  and  is  due  next  Aveek. 
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Splendid  Program  for  T.A.P.P.I. 


(vhicaffo  will  be  llie  Mecca  for  several  t.echjiical  asso- 
ciations next  week,  but  none  will  have  a  more  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  program  than  the  paper  men.  Thos. 
II.  Sawery,  .Jr.,  1718  Hepublic  Bldg.,  is  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  on  arrangements.  R.  S.  Ilatcli  is  presi- 
dent and  T.  J.  Keenaii  secretary  of  the  association. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fifth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  in 
the  Coliseum,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street, 
and  Officers'  Board  Room,  F'irst  Regiment  Armory, 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  Sixteenth  Street.  Admission 
by  T.A.P.P.I.  badge,  or  by  special  ticket  sent  to  mem- 
bers. 

Mendjers  are  requested  to  I'egister  at  Ihe  entrance 
of  the  First  Regiment  Armory  during  meetings  and  at 
T.A.P.P.I.  booth  No.  237  in  the  Coliseum  immediately 
on  arrival  any  time  during  the  week  of  September  22. 
Badges,  banquet  tickets  and  particulars  of  the  excur- 
sion to  Madison  will  be  furnished  upon  registration. 

i\lail  will  be  received  for  members  at  T.A.P.P.I. 
registration  booth.  No.  237,  Coliseum,  Chicago. 

For  the  trip  to  Madison,  Wis.,  trains  leave  Chicago 
over  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.R,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  5:30  and  8:30  p.  m.,  and  at  2:00  a.  m., 
Friday.    Single  fare,  $4.21.    Pullman  ticket,  .+1.62. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  September  24. 

10:00  A.  M. — Opening  meeting  in  Officers'  P>oard 
Room,  First  Regiment  Armory,  Michigan  Boulevard 
and  Sixteenth  Street.  Raymond  S.  Hatch,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

Address  of  welcome  and  response. 

Reports  of  officers. 

Committee  reports  and  special  papers. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  Involved  in  Washing 
Unbleached  Soda  Pulp,  by  Martin  L.  Griflfin,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Soda  Pulp. 

Discussion  of  the  foregoing  paper  by  George  K. 
Spence,  William  H.  Howell,  Jr.,  George  M.  Trostel,  O. 
Bache-Wiig,  P.  Delin  and  others. 

The  Utilization  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  as  Fuel,  by 
Prof.  Ralph  H.  McKee  and  George  Barsky. 

12:30  P.  M. — Intermission  for  luncheon  and  a  tour  of 
the  exposition. 

3:30  P.  M. — Adjourned  sitting  of  the  Association  in 
Officers'  Board  Room,  First  Regiment  Armory. 

Reports  by  the  following  committees : 

Abstracts  of  Literature — Ross  Campbell,  chairman. 

Bibliography — Henry  E.  Surface,  Chairman. 

Heat,  Light  and  Power — Edwai'd  P.  Gleason,  Chair 
man. 

Paper  Testing — Frederick  C.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the 
fiian. 

Soda  Pulp — Martin  L.  Grit¥in,  Chairman. 

Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Materials  Used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper — W^illiam  II.  Gesell,  Chairman. 

Sulphate  Pulp — Olai  P>aehe-Wiig,  Chairman. 

Sulphite  Pul]) — Herbert  G.  Spear,  Chairman. 

Vocational  Education — George  E.  Williamson,  Chair- 
man. 

G:30  P.  M.— Dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club. 
Tuesday,  September  25 

9:30  A.  M.— Assemble  at  T.A.P.P.I.  Registration 
Booth,  No.  237,  in  Coliseum,  for  technical  session. 

Continuation  of  Committee  Reports  and  Special 
Papers. 


1:00  P.  M. — Adjournment  for  visit  to  paper  mil' 
plant  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.;  luncheon  as  guests  o: 
the  firm. 

2:00  P.  M.— Tour  of  inspection  of  the  wall  paper 
plant  and  other  departments  of  papermaking  intere-r 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

4:00  I'.  M.— Continuation  of  technical  session  in 
CoHseuiri,  or  Armory.   Papers  and  reports. 

7  :00  P.  M. — Coliseum  Conference  Room.  Illustrated 
address  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Blair,  pathologist,  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal,  on  "Prevention  of 
Decay  in  the  Timber  of  the  Roofs  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills." 

Discussion  to  be  followed  by  a  moving  picture  ex- 
hibit of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Co.  paper  mill  and  other 
dejjartments  of  interest. 

8:15  P.  M.— Adjournment  to  Union  League  Chilt. 
Smoker  and  entertainment. 

10:00  P.  M. — Sleepers  on  train  for  Madison.  Wis., 
may  be  occupied  at  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.R.  dc 
pot,  leaving  at  2:00  A.  M. 

Friday,  September  26. 

The  day  will  be  sj)ent  in  a  visit  of  inspection  to  thr 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis.  Train  ar- 
rangements pi-ovide  for  members  takiiig  a  late  train 
from  C^hicago  on  Thursday  evening  and  arriving  in 
Madison  early  Friday  morning,  or  leaving  late  in  th(- 
afternoon  .so  as  to  reach  Madison  shortly  after  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Hotel  accommodations  at  Park  Hotel. 
Sleeping  car  in  the  train  leaving  Chicago  at  2:00  A.  M. 
on  September  26  is  ready  for  occupancy  the  previous 
evening  at  10:00  o'clock;  the  train  is  due  to  arrive  in 
Madison  at  7:20  A.  M.  Friday.  The  departure  from 
Madison  will  be  made  on  Friday  at  5:40  P.  M.,  arriv- 
ing in  Chicasro  at  10:30  P.  M.  The  first-elass  fare  froip. 
Chicago  to  Madison  is  $4.21.  and  sleeper  berth  $1.62. 
Saturday,  September  26. 

9:30  A.  M. — Adjoui'ned  business  sessions  at  Confer- 
ence Room  in  Coliseum.  Assembly  at  T.A.P.P.I.  regis- 
tration booth,  No.  237. 

The  afternoon  of  Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  an  in- 
snection  of  exhibits  at  the  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Tndnstries. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  POPULAR  IN  BRITAIN 

London.  Sejit.  13. — The  Canadian  pulp  and  i^apiT 
industry  has  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  at  the 
prospects  of  business  in  Great  Britain  is  the  opinion 
of  A.  L.  Dawe,  who  was  sent  by  the  industry  at  the 
request  of  Lloyd  Harris  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  Mother  Country  and  secure  additional 
shinpiiiff  facilities. 

Mr.  Dawe  stated  that  in  a  three  months'  canvas  of 
the  country  he  found  a  marked  preference  for  Cnnii 
dian  pulp  and  paper  products  and  large  orders  had 
already  been  placed   which  will  be  augmented  as  soon 
as  shipping  facilities  permit. 

Canadian  pulps  are  highly  regarded  by  paper  makers 
and  equal  to  and  in  manv  cases  of  better  quality  than 
the  Scandinavian  and  German  grades.  Many  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  are  strongly 
represented  in  Great  Britain  by  capable  selling  organ- 
izations fully  alive  to  their  opportunities. 


Liee  are  accidents,  fleas  are  a  nuisance,  bed-bues  are 
a  disgrace,  but  flies  are  a  householder's  own  fault. 

Have  you  acquired  the  safety  habit?  If  not,  stnrf 
now. 


ScpliMuhci'  IS,  Ifllll. 
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D.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Chicago,  sales  manager  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  Avas  in  Toronto  last 
week  calling  npon  the  trade. 

C.  Nelson  Cain,  sales  manager  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  who  was  laid  iip  for  several  days 
with  illness,  is  able  to  resiime  his  duties. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  was  held  last  week  at  which 
the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three  quarter 
per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  one  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  of  the  company  was  declared. 

Mr.  Kirby,  of  Eegina,  Sask.,  representative  of  the 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  of  Winnipeg,  spent  a  few  days 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal  last  week  on  business. 

C.  L.  Voorhees,  of  the  paper  department  of  the  Union 
Alliance  Corporation,  importers  and  exporters.  New 
York,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  interviewing  several 
firms  in  an  endeavor  to  secui-e  various  grades  of  paper. 

The  Toronto  Carton  Club  held  its  third  quarterly 
Inncheon  outside  of  the  city  at  London,  on  Tuesday, 
September  9.  There  Avas  a  good  gathering,  representa- 
tives being  present  from  Toronto,  Guelph,  Hamilton, 
Brantford,  Stratford,  Gait  and  Kitchener.  The 
luncheon  was  given  by  the  Somerville  Paper  Box  Co., 
Limited,  of  .London,  at  the  Hunt  Club  and  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  trade  were  discussed.  C.  R. 
Somerville,  Mayor  of  London,  formerly  of  the  Somer- 
ville Paper  Box  Co.,  Avas  among  those  who  welcomed 
the  visitors  and  delivered  an  address.  Cars  Avere  pro- 
vided after  the  luncheon  by  the  Somerville  Paper  Box 
Co.  and  the  guests  dx'iven  around  the  city  after  they 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Western  Fair.  The  entire  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  Avere  much  enjoyed  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  next  out-of-toAvn  luncheon  of  the  Toronto 
Carton  Club  aa^ouUI  be  held  early  in  December  in  Brant- 
ford. 

A.  R.  AUoAvay,  former  assistant  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Press  Association  of  Toronto  and  for  the  past 
tAvo  vears  business  manager  of  the  Stratford  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  OshaAva  Reformer. 
It  is  the  intention  to  change  the  Reformer  from  a 
Aveeklv  to  a  semi-Aveekly  paper. 

James  Thompson,  M.L.A.  of  Havelock,  Ont.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Monteith  PiUp  and  Timber  Co.  of  Toronto, 
has  been  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  East  Peterboro  at  the  forthcoming  Pro- 
vincial elections.  Mr.  Thompson  has  represented  that 
constituency  in  the  Legislature  since  1908. 

L.  R  Wright,  editor  of  the  Canadian  WoodAvorker, 
Toivnito.  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts.  He 
was  married  last  Aveek  to  Miss  Dora  Louise  Clarke, 
younger  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Clarke, 
of  Toronto. 

E.  S.  Crabtree,  manager  of  the  Camden  Paper  Mills, 
Camden  East,  Ont.,  is  noAv  looking  after  the  sales  of 
the  product  of  the  plant.  The  Ilodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co., 
of  Toronto,  have  until  recently  been  selling  agents. 

The  Toronto  Times,  formerly  the  Toronto  Ncavs,  has 
suspended  publication,  and  an  order  to  Avind  up  the 
paper  hn^  been  uTaiUed  by  the  courts.    The  nominal 


capital  is  .+500,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  $100 
each,  said  to  be  subscribed  and  of  Avhich  2,230  are  full.y 
paid  up.  The  reason  given  by  the  directors  for  the 
suspension  of  the  paper  is  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production.  It  was  thought  that  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  Avho  have  been  talking  of  issuing 
a  daily,  might  on  the  present  occasion  find  the  desired 
opportunity  of  acquii'ing  one,  but  the  project  is  not 
looked  upon  Avith  favor  by  the  otficers  of  the  U.F.O. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  it  Avas  decided  to 
change  the  Farmers  Sun,  Toronto,  Avhich  is  the  official 
organ,  from  a  Aveekly  into  a  semi-Aveekly  and  later  in- 
crease publication  to  three  times  a  Aveek  or  daily  AA^hen 
the, situation  Avarrants  it. 

H.  E.  Rice,  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Forester,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Liberals  as  their  candidate  in 
the  Muskoka  district  at  the  forthcoming  provincial 
election  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Rice  has  been  identified  Avith 
the  Forester  for  over  twenty  years  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Huntsville  Board  of  Trade  for  four  years. 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  Avhich  Avas  to  have  been  held  in  Toronto 
in  June  last  but  Avas  postponed  OAving  to  the  industrial 
unrest  prevailing  at  that  time,  Avill  take  place  in  Tor- 
onto on  November  27  and  28  at  the  King  Edward  Plotel. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  safety  engineer  and  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  has  been 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions,  which  Avill  be  held  in  Tor- 
onto September  23-26.  Mr.  Costigane,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Avill  also  attend  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
N.S.C.,  Avhich  Avill  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
1-4. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  assembly  of  the  Sovereign 
Great  Priory  of  Canada,  Knights  Templar,  was  held  in 
St.  John,  N.B.,  this  Aveek.  0.  P.  McGregor  of  the  0.  P. 
McGregor  Paper  Co.  and  C.  F.  Mansell,  sales  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  past  grand  registrar 
and  grand  treasurer,  respectively,  Avere  not  able  to  at- 
tend this  year  oAA'ing  to  pressure  of  business  at  home. 

Mr.  Walter  Norton,  AA^ho  Avas  in  the  shipping  de- 
partment of  the  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Avhen 
tlie  Avar  broke  out,  immediately  enlisted  and  Avent 
over  Avith  the  first  contingent.  He  is  back  on  his  old 
job  and  his  friends  are  congratulating  him  on  the 
receipt  last  Aveek  from  the  War  Office  of  the  Military 
Medal,  aAvarded  for  bravery  on  the  field.  Three  other 
members  of  the  Beveridge  staff  Avere  also  Avith  the 
colors.  The  company  are  enjoying  their  ncAv  offices 
at  628-630  St.  Paul  street  Avest.' 

Mr.  G.  D.  Jenssen  and  S.  Berger  of  G.  D.  Jenssen 
&  Co.,  NcAv  York,  AA'ere  in  Montreal  this  Aveek.  Mr. 
Jenssen  says  they  are  busy  Avith  contracts  for  acid 
systems  and  also  that  the  ucav  pulp  mill  to  be  erected 
in  NeAvfoundland  by  NorAvegian  capital  will  go  for- 
Avai'd  in  the  spring. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toi'outo,  Sept.  IT). — The  shortage  of  newsprint  is 
becoininf?  a  serious  proposition  and  as  each  week  f?oes 
by  many  inquiries  are  beinf^  received.  It  is  said  that 
a  number  of  United  States  publishers  have,  owing  to 
recent  increases  in  circulation  and  advertising,  ex- 
ceeded the  contract  allowance  of  the  mills  and  have 
been  entering  the  open  market  in  Canada  for  spot  de- 
liveries, which  has  resulted  in  boosting  the  prices  in 
some  instances  to  as  high  as  5V2  per  cent. 

One  situation  that  is  causing  some  anxiety  is  the 
probable  car  shortage.  Some  complaints  have  been 
received  from  the  east,  and  that  they  should  be  heard 
so  early  in  the  season  is  an  unfavorable  omen.  In  the 
dead  of  winter  many  kicks  have  been  aired  from  time 
to  time  and  it  is  now  declared  that  there  are  nearly 
200,000  Canadian  owned  cars  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Railway  administration  has  orders  to 
supply  the  Canadian  roads  with  over  400  freight  cars 
a  day  but,  on  investigation  it  is  found  that  not  more 
than  50  cars  have  been  coming  in  on  the  average.  Some 
relief  is  promised  in  the  near  future  and  manufacturers 
are  looking  forward  to  an  early  improvement  in  tlio 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  question  being  ventilated  in 
Parliament. 

That  all  lines  of  business  in  the  paper  making  arena 
are  moving  forward  with  a  steady  demand  and  firm 
prices  is  the  general  verdict.  Some  mills  jirc  a  long 
way  behind  in  their  orders  and  one  sales  manager  re- 
marked this  week  that  he  thought  he  detected  a  slight 
slackening  in  speed  so  far  as  the  buyers  are  concerned. 
This  was,  indeed,  welcome  news  owing  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  rush  kept  up  there  would  be  no  catching  up  with 
the  business  at  all  this  fall.  There  is  every  indication 
that  all  prices  Avill  hold  good  during  the  autumn 
months.  The  demand  for  kraft  has  been  particularly 
active. 

Paper  box  factories  are  being  rushed  to  the  limit 
and  are  only  restricted  in  their  output  by  space  limits 
and  lack  of  help.  Some  of  the  smaller  concerns  are 
thinking  of  extending  their  premises  in  order  to  keep 
])ace  with  the  added  demand  for  their  product.  There 
is  practically  no  box  board  coming  in  from  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  high  prices  and  prevailing  duty, 


while  American  mills  have  all  that  they  can  possibly 
look  after  in  the  way  of  business.  Canadian  plants  are 
running  several  weeks  behind  but  are  doing  their  best 
niulcr  very  trying  circumstances  to  catch  up  with  re- 
(|uisitions. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  ascendancy  of  pulp  and  paper  securities 
on  the  stock  market.  Prices  have  been  set  at  a  new- 
high  level — in  fact,  the  offerings  have  jumped  so 
rapidly  that  it  savours  of  the  spectacular. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  particularly  well  em- 
ployed and  present  prices  are  likely  to  hold  for  some 
time.  There  is  more  business  being  offered  by  large 
consumers  of  these  classes  of  papers  than  there  has 
been  in  many  weeks. 

Sulphite  pulp  is  holding  particularly  strong  and  the 
majority  of  mills  are  now  sold  up  for  a  considerable 
period.  As  high  as  $120  per  ton  is  being  asked  at  some 
of  the  plants  for  bleached  sulphite,  while  groundwood 
pulp  is  strong  and  in  active  demand.  There  is  also  a 
pretty  fair  market  for  pulpwood  and  an  operator,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Northern  Ontario, 
states  that  the  settlers  are  taking  out  more  wood  this 
season  than  they  have  for  years  past.  It  is  felt  that 
now  that  the  war  is  over  and  everything  is  getting 
back  on  a  normal  basis  there  should  be  a  splendid 
opening  for  pulpwood  sales.  The  export  paper  trade 
is  receiving  some  attention  and  it  is  believed,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Dawe  to  England  that  the  way 
has  been  permanently  and  effectively  opened  up  for  a 
greatly  extended  overseas  trade  in  all  kinds  of  paper. 
The  feeling  of  the  Mother  Country  is  especially  cordial 
to  products  from  the  Dominion  and  it  is  felt  that  Can- 
ada has  really  little  to  fear  from  Scandinavian  or  Ger- 
man competition.  With  improved  carrying  facilities 
and  lower  ocean  freight  rates  the  Canadian  mills  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  the  business  that 
comes  their  way.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  mills 
have  not  been  living  up  to  the  foreign  commitments 
and  that  they  have  promised  to  supply  certain  tonnage 
and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  This  practice  is  being 
condemned  by  those  who  desire  to  play  fair  with  all 
interests  at  home  and  abroad  and  if  obligations  are 
lightly  regarded  a  "black  eye"'  will  be  dealt  the  in- 
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dustry  as  a  whole  and  just  at  a  time  when  every  in- 
dication points  to  the  pulp  and  paper  being  the  most 
rapidly  developing  one  in  Canada. 

Jobbers  report  that  the  past  month  business  has  been 
j  exceptionally  good.  Buying  has  been  going  on  freely 
in  all  lines  and  out  of  half  a  dozen  representative  es- 
tablishments Avhich  were  interviewed,  not  one  of  thein 
had  any  complaints  to  make  regarding  the  way  things 
were  moving.  It  is  contidently  expected  that  the  turu- 
I  over  this  fall  will  be  greater  in  every, line  than  any 
year  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  much  in  arrears  in  filling 
orders  and  wax  paper  plants  are  rushed.  One  manu- 
facturer making  sulphite  paper  for  waxing  purposes 
reports  that  he  is  fully  one  hundred  tons  behind  in  de- 
liveries. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  market  Avhite  blanks  are  in 
good  demand  and  there  have  been  some  calls  for  print 
manilas  as  the  cheaper  grades  are  moving  as  usual. 
•  The  requisitions  for  ncAV  cotton  rags  continue  with 
I  prices  holding  up  well.  Roofing  mills  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  the  market  and  quotations  are  a  little 
weaker. 

The  prices  on  bleached  white  glassine  have  been 
withdrawn  and  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  dis- 
count in  the  figures  for  kraft  paper  bags  from  271/2 
and  10  per  cent  to  371/3  and  10  per  cent. 


Pulp  Prices. 

P.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $30.00  to  $32.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $90.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $115.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphate  $87.50  to  $90.00 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  $4.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.25 

White  Blanks  $1.55 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.65 

No.  1  magazine  $2.45 

Xo.  1  book  stock  $1.85 

No.  1  manilas  $2.40 

No.  1  print  nianila  •  $1.50 

Folded  news  $1.10 

Over  issue,  news  95c 

Kraft  $3.25 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers,  90c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  15-15i/oc 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13-13i/>c 

No.  1  fancy  .shirt  cuttings  10-llc 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  10c 

Bleached  shoe  clip   ..13c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  ■.  .  .  .I3V2C 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  11c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  10y>c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  lie 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1  41/00. 

Flock  and  satinettes  $3.00 

Tailor  rags  :  $3.25 

(Jiiiinv  bagging  334-4c 

Manila  Rope  5y2-5%c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Septenilx'r  13. — Firmness  continues  to 
be  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  ])aper  market, 
and  trade  activity  shows  no  let  up  in  any  quarter. 
Consumers  and  jobbers  in  general  are  placing  orders 
with  exceptional  fi'e(|uency  and  for  large  lots  of  paper 


of  all  kinds,  and  mills  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
are  so  far  behind  in  making  deliveries  that  they  are 
repeatedly  being  compelled  to  turn  down  business, 
not  being  willing  to  contract  further  ahead  with  pre- 
sent conditions  surrounding  raw  material  and  labor 
so  uncertain. 

The  greatest  strength  in  the  market  is  still  shown 
in  newsprint.  Demand  for  this  kind  of  paper  is 
unprececlently  active,  and  most  manufacturers  report 
that  they  have  given  up  trying  to  satisfy  all  their 
customers.  Practically  no  spot  lots  of  news  are  being 
otfered  and  such  supplies  as  are  found  available  from 
time  to  time  are  being  disposed  of  by  mills  direct  to 
consumers,  which  means  that  clealers  are  finding  it 
practically  impossible  to  secure  any  newsprint  at  all. 
Roll  news  is  selling  at  5.25  to  5.50  cents  a  pound  in 
the  open  market,  and  rumours  are  heard  of  some  buy- 
ers paying  even  more.  In  view  of  the  tight  condition 
of  supplies,  almost  any  price  seems  possible,  for  it  is 
now  not  a  question  of  price  to  publishers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cover  their  wants. 

Book  papers  also  are  moving  in  large  volume  and 
at  very  firm  prices.  Manufacturers  are  pressed  for 
supplies  by  consumers,  who  seem  willing  to  meet  any 
reasonable  price  to  obtain  deliveries.  When  it  is 
considered  that  virtually  every  periodical  publication 
in  the  country  is  now  printing  larger  issues  than  ever 
before  and  that  the  great  volume  of  advertising  most 
of  them  are  being  favored  with  necessitates  their 
constantly  enlarging  their  number  of  pages,  the 
voluminous  and  urgent  demand  for  book  paper  is 
easily  explained. 

Fine  papers  are  gradually  moving  upward  in  price 
and  mills  are  making  shipments  as  rapidly  as  their 
product  becomes  available  for  delivery.  Wrapping 
papers  are  daily  growing  more  'active.  With  mer- 
chants the  country  over  making  preparations  for  a 
record  breaking  pre-holiday  business,  they  are  lay- 
ing in  large  stocks  of  "wrapping  paper  as  well  as  tissue, 
and  this  situation  is  reflected  in  the  steadily  expanding 
call  for  these  kinds  of  paper. 

Boards  are  quotably  firm  through  the  strike  of 
paper  box  makers  in  New  York,  and  vicinity,  which 
has  not  yet  been  settled,  is  a  more  less  quieting  factor, 
it  being  reported  that  mills  have  had  some  orders  can- 
celled. The  majority  of  mills,  however,  are  still  from 
four  to  six  weeks  behind  in  deliveries,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  as  soon  as  the  local  labor  situatioii 
in  the  paper  box  trade  clears,  consumers  of  board  will 
resume  buying  on  an  even  more  greater  scale  than  prior 
to  the  strike,  which  is  likely  to  send  prices  up  to  higher 
levels  than  now  prevail. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Not  in  a  long  time  has  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  been  in  such  a 
strong  position  as  it  is  now.  Offerings  of  spot  lots 
have  practically  disappeared,  as  producers  have  con- 
tracted for  their  output  for  some  weeks  ahead  and 
have  little  or  no  pulp  to  divert  to  the  open  market. 
Buyers  consequently  are  experiencing  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  covering  their  requirements  and  are  bidding 
high  prices'  to  secure  pul]),  reports  being  heard  of  sales 
at  as_  much  as  $40  per  ton  at  the  grinding  mills.  The 
activity  among  newsprint  mills  is  of  course  accountable 
,  for  the  present  situation  in  ground  wood,  and  Avith  the 
fall  coming  on  when  water  conditions  are  usually  un- 
favorable for  grinders,  indications  point  to  supplies 
becoming  even  more  pinched  than  they  are  now.  Quo- 
tations on  spruce  ground  M-ood  range  from  $33  all  the 
way  to  $40,  it  being  a  question  just  what  definite 
market  values  reallv  are. 
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CHEMK'AI;  \'\jlA'.  The  situation  in  cheniical  wood 
pulp  remains  strong  and  buyers  continue  to  operatf 
HCtivelv.  offerings  being  absorbed  about  as  (quickly  as 
they  are  made.  Pricof  are  undergoing  a  hardening 
process,  and  while  no  broad  changes  have  occurred 
this  week,  the  tendency  is  firmly  upward,  and  pre- 
dictions are  made  that  later  in  the  season  when  sup- 
plies from  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  automatic- 
ally cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  Baltic,  demand  here 
will  l)c  found  to  so  far  out-distance  available  supplies 
that  values  will  climb  to  record-breaking  heights. 
Doubtless  it  is  this  outlook  that  prompts  many  manu- 
facturers in  the  States  and  in  Canada  to  refuse  to  sell 
any  further  ahead,  unless  the  buyer  is  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  of  price  an  open  question  until  the  time  of 
delivery.  Bleached  sulphite  of  domestic  and  No.  1 
quality  is  freely  selling  at  6  to  6.25  cents  a  pound  and 
buyers  are  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to  producers  and 
use  all  of  their  powers  of  persuasion  to  secure  supplies. 
Newsprint  sulphite  is  readily  bringing  up  to  $75  a 
ton  at  the  pulp  mill  and  the  market  seems  firmly  estab- 
lished at  this  price,  with  prices  tending  toward  new 
high  levels.  Soda  pulp  also  is  a  strong  item  in  the 
current  trade  and  spot  lots  are  realizing  4.75  to  5 
cents  a  pound  in  sales.  Kraft  is  in  active  demand 
and  is  moving  in  increasing  amounts  at  a  price  basis 
of  around  $90  a  ton. 

KAGS.— On  the  whole,  demand  for  papermakmg 
rags  rules  comparatively  quiet.  Writing  paper  mills 
are  making  some  few  purchases  but  it  is  apparent  they 
are  confining  their  buying  to  material  directly  need- 
ed while  roofing  felt  manufacturers  are  not  absorbing 
the  tonnages  of  rags  that  they  recently  have,  the  influx 
of  foreign  stock  evidently  putting  them  m  a  more  in- 
dependent position  in  regard  to  domestic  rags.  The. 
chief  demand  this  w^eek  has  been  for  No.  1  packing 
of  old  white  rags,  and  sales  of  this  variety  of  rags  of 
repacked  quality  have  been  frequently  reported  at 
between  7.50  and  7.75  cents  a  pound  at  the  shipping 
point,  with  some  dealers  saying  they  have  obtained  as 
high  'as  8  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  are  in  about  the 
same  position  quotably,  prices  ranging  from  4.25  to 
4.50  cents  for  repacked  blues,  and  around  3.50  cents 
for  miscellaneous  packing.  New  cuttings  are  gen- 
erally quiet,  with  inquiry  mainly  for  black  rags.  Shirt 
cuttings  are  for  the  moment  neglected,  but  prices  are 
maintained  at  a  basis  of  15.50  to  16  cents  for  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Demand  for  old  paper  has  eased 
up  to  a  notable  degree  during  the  past  .several  days, 
and  the  quietness  and  partial  easiness  apparent  in 
the  market  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  activity  and 
sharp  upward  trend  of  values  prevailing  in  recent 
weeks.  Board  mills,  evidently  experiencing  a  slower 
demand  for  their  own  product  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
of  paper  boxes  workers  in  New  York,  have  been  gen- 
erally out  of  the  market,  as  buyers  excepting  for  oc- 
casional lots  needed  to  augment  their  stocks,  and  pri- 
ces on  folded  ncAvs,  mixed  paper  and  other  of  the  low 
quality  grades  have  sagged  to  an  extent.  Flat  folded 
new^s  is  now-  freely  offered  at  around  05  cents  i)er  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at 
80  cents,  whereas  a  fortnight  ago  these  two  basic 
grades  were  easily  commanding  $2  to  $3  per  ton  in 
excess  of  these  figures.  Shavings  are  in  less  demand 
and  quotations  are  lower.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings 
are  available  in  good  quantity  at  4.25  cents  per  ]-)ound 
New  York,  and  hard  wliites  of  No.  1  quality  at  5.25 
cents.     liooks  and  iiiaga/iiics,  mIiIi'Ii  up  to  th(>  begin- 


ning of  this  week,  wprr  in  active  movement,  are  now 
difficult  to  dell,  most  con.suming  mills  having  retired 
as  buyers,  at  least  temporarily.  About  2.  60  cents 
is  the  price  generally  a.sked  for  heavy  flat  stock  and 
indications  are  purchases  could  be  effected  at  cheaper 
levels. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— Old  Manila  rope  is  quot- 
ably firm  and  is  finding  a  ready  market  among  paper 
mills  at  a  price  range  of  6.25  to  6.50  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Foreign  rope  is  still  coming  in  in 
fairly  large  quantity,  yet  mills  presumably  are  using 
such  sizable  amounts  that  dealers  say  they  are  occa- 
sioned no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  the  supply  they 
have  to  offer.  Bagging  is  rather  quiet  and  is  offer- 
ed freely  at  3  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  .scrap.  Gunny 
is  moving  in  a  regular  manner  at  around  3.75  cents  f. 
o.b.  shipping  point  and  ex  dock; 


POINTERS  ON  EXPORT  TRADING. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Canadian  companies  ex- 
porting pulp  and  paper  are  endeavoring  to  send  their 
products  away  properly  packed.  A  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  lately  been  x)aid  to  this  subject.  Its  import- 
ance is  evident  on  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter. -  As  the  Montreal  Gazette  says,  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  phases  of  doing  a  successful  foreign  busi- 
ness : — The  statement  that  continued  Canadian  prosper- 
ity depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  an  enlarged  export 
trade  ought  not  to  require  repetition.  The  thing  has 
been  said  so  often  and  with  so  much  emphasis  that  the 
lesson,  it  may  be  assumed,  has  been  learned.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  and  de- 
velop, by  means  of  trade  missions  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  credits,  markets  for  Canadian  products  in  for- 
eign countries.  Canadian  industries  and  financial  in- 
stitutions have,  collectively  or  independently,  engaged 
in  the  same  campaign,  and,  to  some  extent,  these  efforts 
liave  been  fruitful.  That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
it  goes  far,  but  if  any  but  temporary  benefits  are  to 
accrue  to  the  country  from  these  efforts,  new  trade 
must  be  developed  upon  a  reasonable  permanent  basis, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  exporting  industries 
of  Canada  look  to  the  character  of  the  service  that  they 
give. 

The  competition  is  going  to  be  exceptionally  keen,  so 
keen  that  only  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Canadian  industries  enter  the  race  properly 
equipped  in  every  respect.  The  Government  may  find 
markets,  but  it  cannot  keep  them :  the  industries  them- 
selves must  do  that. 

Careless  trading  will  not  continue  in  the  com- 
mercial struggle  which  lies  ahead,  and  careless  trading 
is  what  the  industries  of  Canada  must  avoid.  In  this 
connection  some  interesting  things  are  said  in  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Augu.st  circular  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Officials  of  this  bank  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  New  Zealand.  Australia.  China  and  Japan,  hav- 
ing studied  the  opportunities  of  trade  development  be- 
tween Canada  and  each  of  the  countries  named.  The 
report  which  they  make  is  that  each  of  these  eountrie.*? 
offers  a  market  for  Canadian  products,  but  Canadian 
manufacturers,  to  secure  the  advantages  thus  offered, 
should  send  competent  representatives  to  these  mar- 
kets for  the  purpose  of  studying  local  requirements,  ad- 
vertising.  their  wares,  and  select  local  representatiA'e.<;. 
The  stamp  "^[ad(^  in  Canada."  it  is  added,  ought  to  be 
a  guar;iiitee  of  quality  in  respect  of  both  materials  and 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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vvorkjiianshij),  Ixicause  "it  is  only  by  producing  a  super- 
ior article  that  we  can  hope  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
our  foreign  trade." 

That  Canadian  ('Xi)orters  liavc  not  always  lived  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  service,  and  that  tra(h>  has  suffered 
from  carelessness  in  shipping  and  from  negligence  in 
correspondence,  is  stated  in  this  report,  which  calls 
attention  to  the  harm  which  the  commercial  reputation 
of  the  country  sustains  through  such  derelictions.  It 
was  found  that  Canadian  firms  would  be  welcomed  in 
the  countries  visited.  "A  great  many  complaints,  how- 
ever, were  made  about  Canadian  carelessness  in  hand- 
ling foreign  business,  and  some  of  the  instances  related 
were  so. glaring  that  we  are  recording  a  few  of  them  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  bring  home  to  exporters  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  care  in  future."  Instances  are  aceoi'd- 
ingly  given,  the  most  numerous  having  reference  to 
poor  packing  and  lack  of  attention  to  correspondence. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  adds  the  report,  were  very  severe. 
Those  reflecting  upon  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  were 
relatively  few.  That  being  so,  it  is  doubly  unfortunate 
that  when  Canada  has  first-rate  products  to  sell,  the 
chance  of  selling  them  should  be  lost  or  reduced  through 
careless  shii)ping  and  office  neglect.  The  point  is  not 
by  any  means  an  unimportant  one,  because,  as  .stated 
in  the  report  referred  to,  if  a  few  shippers  are  careless 
it  reflects  upon  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
The  difficiilty  is  not  one  which  cannot  be  overcome,  and 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  hamper  a  trade  extension 
which  is  of  vital  consecpience  to  Canada. 


The  Wise  Old  Owl  of  "The  Mill"  says: 
If  you  keep  your  mouth  shut  you  will  never  put 
your  foot  in  it. 


STRIKING  AGAINST  STRIKERS. 

Let  a  physician,  say,  refuse  to  attend  a  sick  railroad 
man  or  any  member  of  his  family,  or  a  druggist  refu.se 
to  sell  medicine  to  a  railroad  man  in  whose  family 
there  is  sickne.ss,  and  what  a  howl  would  go  up  against 
such  heartlessness  and  callousness  toward  suffering. 
But  let  the  comfort,  convenience,  safety,  even  the  lives 
of  hundred  of  thousands  of  men,  women  or  children 
depend  on  uninterrupted  or  unimpaired  train  service, 
and  how  much  consideration  does  it  receive  at  the 
hands  of  striking  railroad  men?  One  hates  to  believe 
that  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  striking  Chicago 
trolleymen  who,  when  urged  by  one  of  their  leaders  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  public,  shouted,  "To  hell 
with  the  public!  the  public  be  damned!"  really  voices 
the  attitude  of  the  railroad  employees  toward  their 
fellowmen.  But  if  it  does,  if  utter  disregard  for  pub- 
lic rights  and  public  safety  has  become  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple with  the  railroad  men,  the  public  may  be  trusted 
to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the  situation.  No  single 
bodj'  of  men,  no  one  class  of  employees,  no  trades 
organization  in  this  country  is  sufficient  unto  itself, 
nor  in  a  position  to  set  up  and  maintain  its  own  code 
of  morals  in  defiance  of  the  needs  or  rights  of  others. 
The  safety,  the  prosperity,  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation  depend  on  a  single  standard  of  laws  and  morals 
and  the  mutual  good-will  of  all  classes.  When  these 
are  disregarded  by  a  considerable  body  of  men  the 
foundation  of  our  government  is  imperiled  and  our 
free  institutions  threatened  with  extinction. — Spring- 
field LTnion. 


It  takes  a  mighty  sick  boy  to  stay  in  bed  when  there 
is  no  school. 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 

GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

'                    Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

j                        Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 

New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 

M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41  St  Street              New  York,  N.Y. 

EstabUshed  18«€ 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyt 's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hojrt's  Sheet  Metal. 


V/RITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
cluding Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pulp  Mill  Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  &    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Tusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,       -       -  QUEBEC. 

MONTREAZ.    OFFICi:,    404   NEW    BIBKS  BUII.DZNG. 


SOMEONE   WILL  BUY 

the  machinery  that  you  have  not  the  work  for.  It  may  be  taking 
up   the   valuable    space    in   your   plant    that    you    are  needing. 

The  Exchange  Department  Will  Help  to  Sell  it. 
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CUTTING  DOWN  THE  COAL  BILL 

Is  a  Necessity  -and  a  Patriotic  Duty 

THIS  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  A 

Jones  Underfeed 
Stoker 

It  will  not  only  take  care  of  all  the  refOsa  in 
your  mill  and  save  in  disposing  of  your  waste,  but 
with  it  you  may  at  once  change  over  without  dropping 
the  steam  pressure  and  burn  coal  alone  MORE 
EFFICIENTLY  THAN  COAL  CAN  BE  BURNED 
BY  ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OF  FIRING. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CANADIAN  USERS: 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  P.Q. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. 

Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Iroquois  J'alls, 
Ont. 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quatsino,  B.C. 

JONES  UNDERFEED  STOKER  CO.,  LIMITED 

37-14  BRITAIN  STREET         -         -         TORONTO,  ONT. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4.  GLASGOW. 

Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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THE  MASON 

Regulator  &  Engineering  Co.,  Limited 

iNIanufacturers  and  Distributors 

OF 

Reliable  Engineering  Specialties 

MASON  Standard  Jicducing  Valves  .       MASON  Putiip  Pi-essure  liegulators 

MASON  Damper  Regulators  MASON  Special  Pressure  Control  for  Diges- 

ters and  Paper  Machines 

ASHTON  Safety  Valves  and  Gauges 

COPES  Boiler  Feed  Regulators  BUNDY  Steam  Traps 

COPPUS  Turbine  Blowers  COPPUS  Cent ritu-al  Boiler  Feed  Pump 

BABBITT  Sprocket  Wheels  for  Overhead  Valves 
EVERLASTING  B low-Off  Valves 
DWIGHT  CO.,  Indicators  REPUBLIC  Flow  Meters 

BLONCK  Efficiency  Meters  THWING  Electrical  Pyrometers 

REILLY  Closed  Feed  Water  Heaters  REILLY  Feed  Water  Filters 

BUNDY  Oil  Separators  STRATTON  Steam  Separators 


High-class  and  Reliable  Equipment  sold  on  the  basis  of  Efficiency  and  Results. 


Catalogues  and  full  details  promptly  furnished. 

Head  Office  and  Works:  135-153  DAGENAIS  STREET,  MONTREAL 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,      -  SCOTLAND 

"LEITH 
WALK" 

Patent 
Full  Drum 
Strainer 

Now  at  work  with  great  succestt 
la  Rritaln  and  the  United  States 

Full   Pariiculan,  tm  Application. 

TELEGRAMS  : 

'*Berlram,  LEITH" 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiactunng  Induacry 
with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
tional  Press,  Limited.  Garden  City  I*ress,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director, 
A.  S.  Christie.  EJastem  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  '^  rade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 

H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager. 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Pay  son,  Pacific  Coast  Manager. 

507  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  th«  CanailiaM 

Pulp  and  Paper  As«ociation. 


J.  NEV7ELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  aubmlt  artlulea  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire.  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Poata«re 
Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  In  the  Publishera' 
hands  ten  c'ays  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Fairbanks  -  Morse 


Motors  &  Generators 
Transmission 
Conveyors 
Elevators 

Langston  Rewinders 
Grandon  Acid  Control 
Felts 

Claflin  Beaters 
Rogers  Wet  Machines 
Electric  Trucks 
Brown  Portable  Elevatori 
Ashcroft  Testers  * 
Fairbanks  Valves 
Pipe  &  Fittings 
Pumps 

Machine  Tools 
Small  Tools 
Yale  Hoists 
Norton  Wheels 


Headquarters  for 

Pulp  and  Paper 
Machinery  Supplies 


Everything  in 
Mechanical  Goods 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited 

"Canada  s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods*'' 


Departments: 

Scale,  Valve,  Auto  Accessory,  Engine,  Pump, 
Electrical  Machinery,  Transmission,  Rail- 
way and  Contractors,  Machine  Shop  Supply- 
Marvel  Mill,  Pulp  and  Paper. 


Sales  Offices: 

Halifax,    St.  John,    Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor, 
Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Calgary, 
Vancouver,  Victoria. 
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A  NATION'S  JOB. 

It  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  Victory  Loan 
1919  will  be  the  last  big'  military  'loan  that  Canada 
sliould  ever  have  to  float.  There  shoiikl  he  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising-  far  more  than  the  objective.  Patriot- 
ism and  common  sense  dictate  the  advisability  of  invest- 
ing to  the  limit.  No  doubt  many  Americans  will  buy 
these  bonds  because  of  the  very  favorable  rate  of  ex- 
change. This  issue  will  be  practically  the  only  security 
handled  in  Canada  while  the  drive  is  on.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  plunge. 


\      THE  IMPERIAL  FORESTRY  CONFERENCE. 

An  event  of  the  great-est  importance  to  the  Empire 
will  be  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference  which  has 
been  summoned  by  the  British  Government  to  meet  in 
London  next  December  or  January  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Empire  Timber  Exhibit.  The  idea  of  such  a 
conference  was  suggested  by  Robson  Black,  Secretary 
of  Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  has  been  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  forestry  leaders  and  Sir  John  Stirling- 
Maxwell  has  summoned  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

The  conference  will  consider  the  forest  conservation 
situation  of  other  Dominions  as  well  as  the  British 
Isles  and  it  is  probable  that  a  British  Empire  Forestry 
Association  will  be  formed.  Th  opportunities  for  such 
an  association  to  collect  information  relative  to  forestry 
problems  and  practices  and  to  promote  inter-imperial 
trade  in  forest  products,  are  evident  from  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  dependence'  of  some  parts  of  the 

Empire  on  timber  imported  from  other  parts  or  from 
foreign  countries.  Enormous  quantities  of  spruce, 
pine,  fir,  hemlock  and  similar  woods  are  imported 
by  England  and  Australia  from  Canada,  while  it  is 
possible  for  Australia  and  India  to  supply  other  kinds 
of  timber  for  export  as  well  as  for  home  use.  It  is 
l)ossible  to  increase  by  proper  forestry  measures 
the  home  production  in  the  various  dominions  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  timber  used,  but  the  fact  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  nor  in  some  eases 
even  in  a  large  measure,  makes  all  the  more  important 
such  a  meeting  as  will  make  possible  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  entire  forestry  situation  in  each 
part  of  the  Empire. 

An  Empire  Forestry  Association  would  have  been  of 
uncalculable  value  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
and  expansion  upon  which  we  have  just  entered. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  states  that  the  Economic 
foundations  of  Great  Britain  are  rapidly  being  under- 
mined by  the  efficiency  of  highly  paid  American  labor 
and  the  growing  ability  of  low-wage  Japanese  labor. 
It  contends  that  British  labor  will  learn  the  necessity 
of  intensive  production  and  thrift  only  through  ex- 
perience of  hard  times. 

And  so  we  have  the  curious  situation  of  the  English- 
man telling  his  countrymen  to  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness like  the  Americans  or  there  is  no  hope  for 
continued  prosperity,  while  the  American  frequently 
points  to  his  English  cousin  as  learning  the  lesson  of 
the  moment  and  getting  busy.  It  is  the  same  old 
story:  the  other  side  of  the  street  appears  better 
walking.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  without  things  they  need  because  a  lot  of  people 
are  not  employed  making  things  that  are  needed, 
these  things  costing  more  largely  because  not  enough 
are  made  and  because  so  many  people  are  not  em- 
ployed making  them  that  they  can't  afford  to  buy 
them.  That  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not?  No,  it  is 
not,  but  we  shall  all  have  to  get  busy  and  produce 
something  or  the  answer  will  never  be  found.  ' 


I y  OILING  THE  WHEELS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  reciprocating  engine  whose  shaft 
travelled  only  in  one  direction?  It  certainly  would  be 
of  little  service.  There  have  been  some  indications  of 
late  that  a  certain  element  has  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  nation 
and  the  world  is  largely  a  matter  of  reciprocal  action. 
It  means  that  the  driving  force  must  act  both  ways.  The 
steam  of  ambition  and  ability  must  flow  through  both 
the  port  of  employer  and  the  port  of  employee,  so  as  to 
act  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  of  progress.  The  wheels 
of  industry  can  not  continue  to  turn  unless  both  ports 
are  kept  open. 

We  may  liken  the  cylinder  to  the  nation's  business. 
The  whole  structure  is  based  on  the  contributions  of 
employers  and  employees.  There  are  some  non-con- 
tributors— "dead-heads'' — but  they  are  comparatively 
few  and  need  be  considered  only  incidentally. 

The  main  problem  today  is  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
interruption  to  the  flow  of  power  through  both  ports  of 
the  nation's  engine.  Only  so  can  our  industries  keep 
going.  How  the  matter  is  to  be  adjusted  no  one  knows, 
but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  big  conference  at  Otta- 
wa last  week  has  found  some  common  ground  and  lines 
of  effort  common  to  labor,  capital  and  the  public.  The 
idea  that  either  employer  or  worker  can  shut  off  his 
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contribution  to  tlio  power  supply  is  as  wrong  from  an 
industrial  as  from  an  eng-ineerinf?  point  of  view.  For 
smooth  running  we  need  a  maximum  effort  on  each  side 
of  the  piston.  It  is  when  each  is  contributing  the  maxi- 
mum that  the  whole  social  mechanism  runs  smoothly 
and  results  are  accomplished. 

Apparently  there  has  come  from  the  Ottawa  confer- 
ence some  realization  that  the  input  of  a  machine  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  output  and  that  there  is  no 
use  discussing  the  division  of  the  latter  until  it  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  former.  Another  axiom  is  that  the 
larger  the  input  the  larger  the  output,  providing  losses 
and  wastes  are  minimized.  This  is  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  getting  enough  goods  for  everybody  and 
eventually  a  fair  price  on  them.  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference have  seen  the  necessity  for  concessions  on  both 
sides.  This  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

What  is  needed  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employee  to  keep  the  engine 
going.  It  can't  be  done  if  either  quits.  It  is  up  to  each 
to  work  at  his  full  pressure  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
leaders  of  each  group  to  keep  the  wheels  well  oiled. 


COBWEBS. 

We  noticed  in  a  newspaper  a  recipe  for  making  solid 
chocolate  cake.  It  is  unkind,  to  say  the  least,  to  tell 
them  how  to  make  a  solid  cake. 


Montreal  is  to  have  a  fire  prevention  week  next 
month.  The  ounce  of  prevention  in  this  respect  is  worth 
far  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  insurance. 


Sweden  will  have  to  sell  a  lot  of  pulp  in  the  U.S.A. 
to  pay  $25  ocean  freight  on  coal  in  addition  to  the  price 
at  sea-board.  And  this  demand  for  5,000,000  tons  an- 
nually will  not  help  fuel  conditions  in  Canada  very 
much.  Those  peat  digging  and  briquetting  machines 
are  not  being  started  any  too  soon. 


The  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  represented  at  the 
Industrial  Conference.  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  of  Laurentide, 
and  P.  B.  Wilson,  of  Spanish  River,  represented  em- 
ployers, while  James  Lockwood,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Papermakers,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  arul  Maurice 
Labelle,  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  represented  employees  in  this 
industry.  T.  L.  Crossley  of  Toronto,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  for  the  Technical  Section  was 
in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  third  group,  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  There  has 
always  been  a  lot  of  brotherhood  in  this  industry  as 
between  men  and  management.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a 
lot  more. 


Cheese  factories  in  Ontario  are  in  difficulties  over 
the  drop  in  prices.  Much  of  the  milk  that  was  made 
into  cheese  is  now  going,  or  will  soon  go,  to  cpnden- 
sories.  When  the  price  of  casein  went  up  so  sudden- 
ly a  while  ago,  the  reason  given  was  the  demand  from 
cheese  factories  because  of  the  high  prices  available  for 
food  product.  Paper  coaters  will  look  with  interest  for 
a  reversion  of  prices  on  casein  if  the  cost  of  chee,se 
remains  low. 


A  NEW  CANADIAN  PAPER  JOURNAL. 

An  advertisement  appeared  this  week  .stating  that  a 
new  weekly  journal  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
would  be  published  in  Montreal  in  the  near  future. 
Our  welcome  awaits  the  newcomer. 


APPROVES  FORESTRY  CAUCUS. 

The  following  letter  from  Philip  T.  Coolidge,  Fores- 
ter, of  Bangor,  Me.,  came  from  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 
Our  ideas  do  not  always  get  such  hearty  approval. 
Further  comment,  of  either  kind,  will  be  appreciated. 
Mr.  Coolidge  writes  : — 

Your  editorial  "A  Forestry  Caucus"  in  the  issue  of 
August  28  has  greatly  interested  me  and  I  shall  hope 
to  see  plans  for  the  caucus  carried  out.  I  am  tempted 
to  express  my  satisfaction  in  your  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  fire  protection.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  work,  but  the  obvious  condition  remains  wherever 
one  goes  in  the  woods  that  further  steps  are  necessary. 
Without  adequate  fire  protection,  other  measures  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  our  forest  wealth  are  useless. 
With  it,  many  of  the  more  advanced  measures,  such  as 
would  secure  reproduction  of  timber  species,  protect 
soils  from  erosion,  and  the  like,  would  be  practically  ac- 
complished in  many  types  of  forest. 

I  think  that  plans  for  the  sound  protection  and  man- 
agement of  our  northern  forests,  worked  out  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation,  would  well  repay  the  necessary  effort. 
T  hope  that  less  important  matters  which  might  come 
before  such  a  general  caucus  could  be  arranged,  per- 
haps by  the  committee  which  you  suggest  as  a  prelim- 
inary, so  that  public  attention  would  not  be  too  greatly 
distracted  by  them  and  would  be  focussed  on  the  main 
issue  in  forestry  at  this  period,  namely  fire  protection. 
I  should  also  hope  that  the  caucus  would  not  be  merely 
educational,  but  that  a  working  organization  to  secure 
results  could  be  arranged. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  how  well  the  National  Con- 
servation Congress  held  at  Washington  in  November, 
1918  was  organized,  and  1  think  that  iiseful  pointers 
might  be  .secured  from  a  consideration  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  history  of  that  Congress.  Although  it  may  be 
preferable  that  the  caucus  be  strictly  Canadian.  I  will 
also  suggest  that  a  few  men,  such  as  Forest  Connnis- 
sioner  F.  H.  Colby  of  Maine  and  C.  R.  Pettis  and  W. 
G.  Howard  of  the  New  York  Conservation  Commission 
have  had  experience  in  fire  protective  work  which 
might  give  their  presence  at  the  caucus  particular  value. 
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Pulping  Quality  of  American  Woods 

By  Otto  Kress  ,  Sidney  D.  Wells  and  Vance  P. 
Edwards 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  "Wis. 


In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  May  9th,  and 
letfi,  1918,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Hovey,  of  the  Canadian  Forest  Products'  Labora- 
tories, on  the  principal  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  woods  ordinarily  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  at  Madison,  Wis., 
which  are  a  part  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
have  made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  quality 
of  pulp,  ease  of  cooking,  etc.,  for  practically  all  avail- 
able American  woods.  The  value  of  having  such  in- 
formation is  quite  evident  to  those  in  the  industry  who 
frequently  find  it  advisable  to  include  moi'e  or  less  of 
odd  species  in  their  regular  logging  operations.  A 
knowledge  of  the  probable  behavior  of  such  Avood  in 
the  pulp  mill  will  be  of  service.  Such  an  indication  is 
furnished  by  the  article  which  follows  and  which  will 
be  available  in  the  form  of  reprints  a  little  later  on. 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
in  the  past  received  frequent  requests  as  to  the  suitabil- 
ity of  various  woods  for  pulp  and  paper  production 
and  it  has  therefore,  seemed  advisable  to  prepare  for 
publication  some  of  the  available  data  on  this  subject. 
The  laboratory  has  canned  on  an  extended  investiga- 
tion over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  and  has  col- 
lected experimental  pulping  data  on  practically  all  the 
possible  species  of  American  pulp  woods.  These  data, 
in  so  far  as  the  chemical  pulps  are  concerned,  have 
mainly  been  obtained  from  experimental  cooks  made  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  100- 
pound  semi-commercial  digesters  and  from  studies 
made  on  the  resulting  pulps.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  cooking  conditions,  yield,  bleach 
consumption,  etc.,  as  determined  by  experimental  trials 
for  pulp  made  from  any  given  wood,  compare  quite 
favorably  with  the  results  obtained  in  commercial  prac- 
tice. The  data  for  the  various  mechanical  pulps  wf-r^^ 
obtained  from  the  experiments  carried  on  at  the 
groundwood  laboratory,  Wausau,  Wis.,  where  a  cora- 
mercial-sized  grinder  equipment  was  installed  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  yield  of  pulp  from  any  given  wood  depends  di- 
rectly upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  or  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  pulping  method  employed.  By 
varying  the  severity  of  the  pulping  treatment  both 
yield  and  bleach  consumption  are  changed.  For  ex- 
ample, white  spruce  sulphite  pulp  prepared  for  the 
nuimifacture  of  ncAvsprint  paper,  would  show  an  en- 
tirely different  yield  and  bleach  consumption  from 

*  Much  of  the  data  used  in  this  repoi't  has  been  col- 
lected at  a  previous  date  by  Henry  E.  Surface  of  our 
laboratory,  but  not  for  publication.  We  also  Avish  to 
acknoAvledge  the  contributions  of  J.  H.  Thickens,  Ed- 
win Sutermeister,  R.  C.  Cooper,  G.  C.  McNaughton.  C. 
K.  Textor  and  S.  E.  Lunack,  who,  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  Forest  Sci'vice,  nuide  some  of  these  cooks. 

'  In  charge.  Section  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

-' Fii'rinocr  in  Forest  Products. 
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bleached  white  spruce  pulp  prepared  for  use  in  a  white 
bond  papei-.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  char- 
acter and  use  of  the  pulp  will  largelj^  decide  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cooking  operation.  Certain  woods,  such  as 
western  larch,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  galac- 
tan,  which  is  water-soluble,  will  show  a  decreased  yield 
by  either  mechanical  or  chemical  pulping. 

Pulping  data  have  been  given  for  woods  such  as 
red  and  white  oak,  Avhite  ash  and  certain  other  Avoods 
not  because  we  consider  these  species  suitable  for  pulp 
purposes,  but  because  the  information  was  available. 
Many  wood-using  plants  produce  considerable  tonnage 
of  slabs  and  mill  Avaste  of  Avoods  not  especially  suitable 
for  pulp  production,  and  are  interested  in  a  possible 
outlet  for  this  AA'aste.  In  some  cases,  at  their  direct 
request  pulping  trials  have  been  made  on  AVOods  known 
to  be  unsuitable  for  pulping  purposes.  The  various 
Avoods  have  been  listed,  giving  the  official  name  as 
recognized  by  the  Forest  Service,  also  the  common 
names  in  use  and  the  range  covering  the  growth  of 
that  particular  species.  This  information  has  been 
^aken  directly  from  the  "Check  List  of  the  Forest 
Trees  of  the  United  States,"  by  George  B.  Sudworth. 

In  considering  the  pulping  and  other  data  given  for 
the  various  Avoods,  attention  is  draAAai  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  Aveisrhts  of  wood  given  are  for  bone-dry  ma- 
terial per  solid  cubic  foot.  This  is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  specific  gravity  of  the  over-dried  wood 
based  on  the  green  volume  by  62.3  lbs.  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  water) . 

2.  The  fiber  lengths  as  given  are  the  average  of  all 
the  available  data  taken  from  the  Forest  Service  in- 
vestigations and  from  other  sources.  Many  of  the 
measurements  given  are  the  results  of  averages  of 
thousands  of  determinations ;  in  other  cases  from  only 
•1  few  determinations. 

3.  The  yield  figures  represent  the  yield  of  bone  dry 
screened  and  unbleached  pulp  per  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  solid  bone-dry  wood.  It  is  our  opinion  that  in  gen- 
eral the  ordinary  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  rossed  wood 
niled  4  ft  x  4  ft.  x  8  ft  closely  approximates  100  solid 
cubic  feet  of  Avood.  To  convert  the  yield  on  bone- 
dry  basis  to  air-dry  nulp  containing  10  per  cent  mois- 
ture divid"  the  yield  by  0.9. 

The  yield  data  are  based  on  results  obtained  from  ex- 
oerimental  runs  made  under  verv  favorable  conditions. 
The  pulp  logs  on  arrival  at  the  laboratory  ax'e  barked, 
saAved  into  convenient  size  and  any  wood  containing 
knots  and  decayed  spots  is  rejected.  The  chips  are 
carefully  sorted  and  are  far  more  uniform  in  size  and 
moisture  content  than  can  be  obtained  in  commercial 
practice  unless  the  mills  operate  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  ordinarily  exist.  Further,  each  cook 
representing  an  individual  experiment,  it  is  possible  to 
press,  shred,  sample  and  screen  the  pulp  with  fewer 
mechanical  losses  than  is  feasible  in  handling  the  pulp 
iu  commercial  practice  from  the  bloAV  pit  to  the  wet 
machine  or  to  the  finished  paper. 

4.  The  comparison  of  the  character  and  uses  of  the 
various  pulps  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  different 
Avoods  offers  certain  difficulties.     It  has,  therefore. 
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been  decided  to  consider  white  spruce  as  the  standard 
wood  for  pulping  by  the  sulphite,  sulphate  and  mechan- 
ical processes  and  to  compare  the  pulp  that  might  be 
obtained  from  any  given  wood  by  this  process  of  pulp- 
ing with  the  pulp  obtained  from  white  spruce.  Aspen 
Avood  has  likewise  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
reduction  by  the  soda  process,  and  soda  p\dps  from 
other  woods  will  be  compared  with  it. 

No  figures  have  been  given  on  the  bleaching  of  the 
sulphate  pulps  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  mills  mak- 
ii  g  bleached  sulphate  pulp  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  sul- 
phate pulp  cannot  be  economically  bleached,  but  this 
is  not  the  present  mill  practice. 

Further,  no  data  are  given  on  the  possible  soda  pulp- 
ing of  the  various  firs,  pines,  hemlocks,  larch,  tamarack 
and  other  woods  that  can  be  reduced  by  the  sulphate 
process.  The  laboratory  has  made  extensive  pulping 
trials  on  the  reduction  of  these  woods  by  the  soda 
process  and  it  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  this  pro- 
cess can  be  and  is  at  present  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  for  reduction  of  certain  of  these  woods.  In  gen- 
eral, the  soda  process  can  be  used  for  reduction  of  any 
wood  suitable  for  the  production  of  sulphate  pulp, 
where  the  stock  is  not  to  be  bleached  and  where 
strength  is  of  primary  consideration.  These  soda  pulp.s 
from  coniferous  woods  could,  of  course,  through  a 
severe  pulping  treatment,  be  bleached  with  a  reason- 
able bleach  consumption. 

No  figures  have  been  given  for  bleach  consumption. 
It  has  ^appeared  advisable  to  compare  the  ease  of 
bleaching  for  any  given  pulp  with  the  standard  white 
spruce  sulphite  and  aspen  soda  pulp. 

The  data  given  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  with 
the  understanding  that  the  figures  and  results  are 
based  on  experimental  pulping  trials.  We  believe  that 
it  may  be  of  interest  if  used  with  this  reservation  for 
comparing  the  character  and  yields  of  pulps  that  may 
be  expected  from  difl'erent  woods. 

BLACK  SPRUCE— Picca  mariana.    Wt.  23  lb.  Fiber 
2.6  m.m. 

R(,,^,yg_Newfoundlan(l  to  Hudson  Bay  and  north- 
westward to  the  Mackenzie  river;  southward  m 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  eastern 
mounrains  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Common  Black  spruce  (N.  H.,  Vt,  Mass.,  R. 

1.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C.,  Wis.,  Mich., 
Minn.,  Out.,  Eng.)  ;  Double  Spruce  (Me.,  Vt., 
Minn.');  Blue  Sprucce  (Wis.);  Spruce  (Vt.)  ; 
White  Spruce  (W.  Va.)  ;  Yew  Pine  (W.  Va.)  Juni- 
per (N.C.),:  Spruce  Pine  (F.  Va.,  Pa.);  He  Bal- 
sam (Del.  N.C.)  ;  Bpinette  .Taunc  (Qiiebcc)  ;  Wa- 
ter Si)rucc  (Canada,  Me.). 

^tilphifr  Pulp 

Yield  1,050  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easilv  puli)ed — Excellent  strength  and  color. 

Poxsiblr  Usr>< — Same  as  white  si)ruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character  aiirl  Uses — Similar  to  white  si)rii('e. 

BLUE  SPRUCE— Pieea  iiarryana.    Wt.  2:5  lb.  Fibre 
2.8  m.m. 

Jiaiigc — (Central  Rocky  ^rouiitain  I'egion — Colorado. 
Utali  and  AVyomiii<2'. 

Common  Names  —  Pavvy'i^  Spruce  (Utah):  Blue 
Spruce  (Colo.)  ;  Sin-uee  Balsam  (Colo.,  Utah)  : 
White    Spruce     (Colo.    Utah):    Silver  Spruce 


(Colo.)  ;  Colorado  Blue  Spruce    (Colo.j  ;  Prickly 

Spruce  (lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,050  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  pulped.    Excellent  strength  and  color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,150  lb. 
Character  and  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

ENGLEMANN  SPRUCE— Picea  engelmanni.    Wt.  21 
11).    Fibre  3  m.m. 

Rantje — Northern  Arizona  and  througli  tlie  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  British  Columbia. 

Common  Names — Englemann's  Spruce  (Utah)  ;  Bal- 
sam (Utah)  ;  White  Spruce  (Oreg.,  Colo.,  Utah, 
Idaho)  ;  White  Pine  (Idaho)  ;  Mountain  Spruce 
(Mont.)  ;  Arizona  Spruce  (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  990  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
A  little  hard  to  pulp — excellent  strength.  Excel- 
lent color. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  .spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,000  lb. 

Character   and   Possible   Uses — Similar   to  white 
spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,100  lb. 

Character — Strong  fibre  of  good  color. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

RED  SPRUCE— Picea  rubens.    Wt.  24  lb.    Fibre  3.7 
m.m. 

Range — Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee.   Range  imperfectly  known. 

Common  Names — Red  Spruce;  Yellow-  Spruce  (N. 
Y.)  ;  North  American  Red  Spruce  (foreign  lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,080  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  pulped — Good  strength — excellent  color. 

Possible  ILses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character — Highgrade  strong  fibre. 
P()ssible  Uses. — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2.400  lb. 

Character — Excellent  color  and  strength. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

SITKA  SPRUCE— Picea  sitehensis.    Wt.  24  lb.  Fii)rc 
3.5  m.m. 

Range — Coast  region  (extending  inland  about  fifty 
miles)  from  Alaska  to  northern  California  (Men- 
docino County). 

Common  Names  —  Tideland  Spruce  (Cal..  Ore.. 
Wash.):  ]\Ienzies'  Spruce:  Western  Spruce:  (^reat 
Tideland  Spruce  (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1.080  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easilv  pulped — excellent  strength  and  color. 

l\)ssible  I'ses — Same  as  white  s])nice. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character  and  Uses — Similar  to  white  siiruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,040  lb. 
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Character — Slightly  grayish  color. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

WHITE  SPRUCE  — Picea  canadensis.  Wt.  24  lb. 
j  Fibre  2.8  m.m. 

Ba?i(/e— Newfoundland  to  Hudson  Bay  and  north- 
westward to  Alaska;  southward  to  Northern  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  British  Columbia. 

Common  iVomps— White  Spruce  (Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  N. 
Y.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Single  Spruce  (Me., 
Vt.,  Minn.)  ;  Boe  Spruce  (New  Eng.)  ;  Skunk 
Spruce  (Wis.,  Me.,  New  Eng.,  Ont.)  ;  Cat  Spruce 
(Me.,  New  Eng.)  ;  Spriice  (Vt.)  ;  Pine  (Hudson 
Bay);  Double  Spruce  (Vt.). 

Slulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,030  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
Easily    pulped.      Excellent    strength  —  excellent 
color. 

i  PossiUe  J/ses— White    spruce    is    considered  the 

'  standard  sulphite  pulpwood  and  is  used  for  news, 

wrapping,  book,  high-grade  printings,  etc. 
;       Suhjhate  Pulp 

\  Yield  1,150  lb.    Character— Very  .strong  fine  fibre. 

Possible  r/sps— Highest  grade  of  kraft  paper  and 
strong  fibre  board.. 

Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,400  lb. 

Character — Excellent  color  and  strength. 
Possible    Uses  —  For    practically    every  purpose 
where  groundwood  pulp  is  required. 

ALPINE  FIR— Abies  lasiocarpa.    Wt.  21  lb.  Fibre  — . 
Range — Rocky  Mountain  region  from    Colorado  to 
Montana  and  Idaho,  and  westward  through  north- 
ern Oregon  and  noi-thward  to  Alaska  (latitude  60 
degrees). 

Common  iVff»ies— Sub- Alpine  Fir  (Utah)  ;  Balsam 
(Colo.,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oreg.)  ;  White  Fir  (Idaho, 
Mont.);  White  Balsam;  Oregon  Balsam-tree 
(Cal.)  ;  Pumpkin-tree;  Alpine  Fir;  Mountain  Bal- 
sam (mountains  of  Utah  and  Idaho)  ;  Down-cone 
Fir  (lit.)  ;  Downy-cone  Sub-Alpine  Fir  (Cal.  lit.) 

S!vlnhite  Pulp 
Yield  1,010  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
Easily  pulped — sood  strensth — excel leiit  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce;. 

SSulvhate  Pulp 

Yield  1,050  lb. 

Character — Long  fibre — excellent  strength. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Yield  2.070  lb. 

Character — White  fibre,  fair  strength. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

i    AMABALIS  FIR— Abies  amabalis.    Wt.  22  lb.  Fibre 


Range — From  British  Columbia  (Fraser  river  and 
southward  in  the  Cascade  mountains)  to  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

Common  Names — Red  Fir;  Red  Silver  Fir  (Western 
Mountains)  Fir  (Cal.);  Lovely  Fir  (Cal.  lit.); 
Lovely  Red  Fii'  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Amabilis  or  Lovely  Fir 
(Cal.  lit.);  "Lnrch"'  (Oreg.  Lumbermen). 

Sulphifr  J'lilp 
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Yield  1,060  lb.   Easily  bleached. 
Easily  pulped — fair  strength — excellent  color. 
Possible  Uses— As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,100  lb. 

Character — Long  fibre,  excellent  strength. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield,  1,870  lb. 

Character — Long  fibre  of  excellent  strength ;  color 

slightly  grayish. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

BALSAM  FIR— Abies  balsamea.    Wt.  21  lb.  Fibre  2.7 
m.m. 

Range — From  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  Hud- 
son Bay  and  northwestward  to  Great  Bear 
Lake  region,  and  south  to  Pennsylvania  (and  along 
high  mountains  to  Virginian),  Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota. 

Common  Names — Balsam  Fir  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
N.Y.,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nebr.,  Ohio, 
Ont.;  Eng.  cult.)  ;  Balsam  (Vt.  N.H.,  N.Y.)  ;  Can- 
ada Balsam  (N.C.)  ;  Balm  of  Gilead  (Del.)  ;  Balm 
of  Gilead  Fir  (N.Y.,  Pa.)  ;  Blister  Pine  (W.  Va.)  ; 
Fir  Pine  (W.  Va.)  ;  Firtree  (Vt.)  ;  Single  Spruce 
(N.  Bruns.  to  Hudson  Bay)  ;  Silver  Pine  (Hudson 
Bay);  Sapin  (Quebec);  Cho-koh-tung  =  "Blis- 
ters" (N.Y.  Indians). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  970  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  pulped — good  strength — excellent  color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

Sulphale  Pulp 
Yield  1,010  lb. 

Character — High  grade  kraft  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mecha.nical  Pulp 
Yield  1,910  lb. 

Character — Good  fibre  length,  strong    and  good 
color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

GRAND  F/B— Abies  Grandis.  Wt.  23  lb.    Fibre  3.2 
m.m. 

Range — Coast  region  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Cali- 
fornia (Mendocino  County),  and  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  to  Northern  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Common  Names — White  Fir  (Cal.,  Oreg.,  Idaho)  ; 
Silver  Fir  (Mont-  Idaho);  Yellow  Fir  (Mont., 
Idaho)  ;  Oregon  White  Fir  (Cal.)  ;  Western  White 
Fir;  Grand  or  Oregon  White  Fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Great 
California  Fir  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  980  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  piilped — fair  strength — excellent  color. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,140  lb. 

Character — Good  strong  grade  of  kraft  pulp. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  1,950  lb. 

Character — Good  fibre,  color  and  strength. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association 

Annual  Meeting  at  Montreal. 

Enthusiastic  aiul  represent  at  ive  in  every  respect  was 
tlie  aujiual  meetiiifi'  of  the  (laiiadiaii  Paper  Trade  Associ- 
ation, M'liieli  was  lield  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Mon- 
treal, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th  and 
Kith.  Prominent  members  of  the  trade  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  everything  pa.ssed 
off  i)lea.santly  and  smoothly.  The  Conference,  which 
was  held  with  the  manugacturers,  by  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associations  proved 
very  profitable  and  served  to  enhance  the  goodwill 
and  spirit  of  unity  which  has  prevailed  between  manu- 
fatcurers  and  jobbers  since  the  launching  of  the  Domin- 
ion wide  wholesalers  organization  in  Toronto  over  a 
year  ago. 

The  officers  elected  for  tlie  coming  year  were: 
Honorary  i)resident,  J.  F.  Ellis,  Barber,  Ellis,  Limited, 
Toronto;  president,  John  Martin,  John  Martin  Paper 
Co.,  Winnipeg;  first  vice-president,  C.  W.  Graham, 
Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Hamilton;  second  vice-president, 
Ernest  W.  Dawson,  of  W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
treasurer,  E.  S.  Munroe,  Wilson,  Munroe  &  Co.,  Tor- 
onto ;  secretary,  N.  L.  Martin,  Toronto. 

The  first  day  of  the  Convention  was  devoted  to 
association  matters  and  an  interesting  and  comprehen- 
sive report  covering  the  work  of  the  past  year  and 
what  had  been  accomplished  Avas  read  by  the  president, 
J.  F.  Ellis,  who  spoke  of  the  better  relations  which 
had  been  /os;tered  between  the  manufacturer  and 
jobber  and  the  ])rogressive  moves  that  had  been  made 
in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 
Gratifying  reports  were  also  presented  from  secretary, 
N.  L.  Martin  and  treasurer,  E.  S.  Munroe.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Bogue  of  McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodg- 
son, Montreal,  on  "the  advisability  of  impressing  on 
the  manufacturers  ])ropriety  of  recognizing  the  leg- 
itimate jobber  as  the  legitimate  outlet  for  his  product." 
This  was  followed  with  close  attention  and  another 
paper,  Avhich  arous?d  much  favorable  comment,  was 
one  prepared  by  John  Martin,  of  Winnipeg,  on  "the 
necessity  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  jobber  as  to  manufactured  lines." 
Owing  to  the  absf-nee  of  Mr.  Martin  his  jiaper  was  read 
by  Mr.  A.  Clark  Hunt,  seeretai'y-treasurer  of  the 
company. 

Another  pai)er  was  read  by  C.  J.  Kay,  of  the  Colum- 
bia Paper  Co.,  Vancouver.  Mr.  Kay  dealt  with  great 
(h'tail  on  many  matters  and  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  classification  of  the  lines  carried  by  pap(>r 
dealers  and  the  approximate  percentage  which  shouhl 
be  added  by  jobbers  in  their  classifications  to  adequate- 
ly provide  for  costs  in  handling  representative  groups. 
Mr.  Kay  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential  to  get  a 
larger  profit  on  some  lines  which  did  not  move  very 
freely  than  there  was  on  those  which  turned  over  rap- 
idly. It  was  necessary  to  stock  certain  grades  of  paper 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  service,  although  there 
might  be  very  little  call  for  these  lines  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  their  remaining  on  the  shelves  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  more  active  merchandise  these 
ranges  should  carry  a  higher  percentage    of  profits. 

A  committee  of  five  Avas  appointed  to  consider  the 
classification  of  the  lines  carried  by  the  jobbei's  with 
the  object  of  placing  a  copy  of  the  amended  report  in 
the  hands  of  every  member.  The  committee  met  later 
and  considered  various  phases  of  the  (luestion  and  it 


is  expected  a  report  will  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  th' 
members  in  the  near  future. 

An  able  and  thoughtful  pai>er  on  "the  abuses  of  th. 
credit  system"  was  read  by  Ernest  Dawson  of  W.  \. 
Dawson,  Limited,  Montreal,  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  gathering.  Mr.  Dawson  brought  out  a  number 
of  valuable  and  timely  pointers  showing  various  Aveak- 
nesses  and  shortsightedness  in  the  matter  of  the  jobbers 
extending  certain  credits  and  suggesting  several  prac- 
tical and  helpful  aids  in  overcoming  these  abuses. 

A  committee  on  mill  relations  Avas  appointed  to  con- 
sider several  important  toi)ics. 

In  the  afternoon  there  Avere  tAvo  separate  meetings, 
one  of  the  book  and  Avriting  section  and  the  other  of  the 
Avrapping  section.  In  the  latter  a  number  of  matters  of  '. 
great  interest  to  the  jobbing  trade  Avere  taken  up  and 
discussed  Avhile  in  the  book  and  Avriting  section  the 
matter  of  |)ublishing  the  recognized  trade  customs  as 
applied  to  the  handling  of  paper  Avas  discu.ssed.  It 
was  decided  that  these  trade  customs  should  be  printed 
in  future  price  lists  issued  by  the  association.  Certain 
matters  Avith  respect  to  the  standing  of  the  industry  and 
the  irnitual  benefit  of  the  maiuifacturer,  the  jobber 
and  the  consumer  of  paper  Avere  discussed.  These 
Avill  be  taken  up  Avith  the  manufacturers. 

On  Wednesday  there  Avas  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Avrai)ping  paper  nuinufacturers  and  jobbers,  at  AA'hich 
various  affairs  in  conection  Avith  freight,  cla.s.sifications. 
etc.  AA'cre  revicAved  and  considerable  progress  made. 
In  the  aftei-noon  there  Avas  a  joint  meeting  of  the  book 
and  writing  merchants  and  the  mill-men.  The  principal 
item  discussed  Avas  the  desirability,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer, of  adopting  standard  grades, 
especially  on  Ioav  priced  Avriting  ])apers.  A  committee 
Avas  formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  some  concrete 
sugestions  before  tlie  manufactTirers. 

The  meeting  also  passed  a  resolution  emphasizing 
the  absolute  necessity,  in  vieAV  of  present  conditions, 
of  vigorously  pushina'  the  sale  of  Canadian  made 
jiapers. 

In  the  evening  an  informal  diinier  Avas  tendered  the 
visitors  and  the  members  of  the  Montreal  trade  at  the 
St.  James  Club.  OAving  to  the  absence  of  W.  C.  Ridg- 
way  of  NcAv  York,  secretary  of  the  National  Paper 
Ti-ade  Association,  Avho  had  been  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  but  Avas  preA^ented  from  attending,  there  AA-as 
a  round  table  conference  in  Avhicli  all  members  took 
part. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  i)ressing  invitation 
Avas  extended  the  Canadian  Pa{)er  Trativ"  Association 
to  hold  its  next  annual  nu'eting  in  Winnijjeg  aiul  the 
matter  Avill  be  decided  later  by  the  executive.  As  an 
example  of  the  closer  co-operation  brougiit  about  by 
organization  and  mutual  discussion,  C.  J.  Kay  of  the 
Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  stated  that  lie  and 
Fred  Smith  of  Smith,  Davidson  and  Wright.  Van- 
couver, had  come  so  close  together,  not  only  in  a  busmes 
Avay  but  in  pei'sonal  associations  that  they  Avere  occujjv- 
iuti'  twin  beds.  The  gathering.  Avhich  was  very  enjoy- 
able, was  presided  over  bv  C.  H.  McFarlane  of  IMcFnr- 
lane.  Son  and  Hodgson,  Montreal. 

OAving  to  the  absence  of  John  F.  Ellis.  ()f  Toronto. 
President  of  the  A.ssociation,  Avho  has  not  been  feeling 
very  Avell  of  late,  and  of  John  Martin  of  Winni|)eg, 
First  Vice-i)resident,  II.  B.  DoinioA-an  Second  Vice- 
l)resident,  presided  at  the  opening  sessions.  After  the 
officers  for  the  coming  v,^ar  were  elected,  the  new  first 
vice-president,  C.  W.  (irahani  of  Hamilton,  tuok  flic 
chair  for  the  remaiiulcr  of  the  couA-ention. 
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Paper  Industry  in  the  Devastated  Regions 

(Ti-aiislatcd  from  La  Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919, 
by  A.P.— G.) 


The  fairly  regular  requisitions,  tlie  systematic  rol)- 
bery  and  pillaging,  the  wanton  destruction  and  depi'e- 
dations  of  all  kinds  committed  b.y  the  Germans  in  those 
regions  of  France  and  Belgium  which  they  occupied, 
are  too  Avell  known  to  require  any  comment. 

Our  paper  industry  was  not  spared  more  than  any 
other.  We  unhappily  do  not  possess  even  approximate 
figures  of  the  total  losses  siistained  by  paper  and  paste- 
board mills.  The  only  figures  which  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  losses  are  those  reported  by  an 
investigatory  committee  appointed  by  the  Ghambre  des 
Deputes.  These  include  losses  sustained  in  printeries 
as  well  as  in  paper  and  pasteboard  mills. 

Buildings  and  equipment   500  million  francs 

Raw  materials  and  supplies   50  million  francs 

Losses  due  to  non-operation 

(6  years)   150  million  francs 

Total   700  million  francs 

What  indemnities  and  compensations  will  be  granted 

these  unfortunate  manufacturers?   No  one  can  foretell. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  an  investigation  which  we 

liave  carried  out,  little  or  no  help  has  been  forthcoming 

from  the  Government. 

The  following  are  the  data  wliich  we  have  been  able 

to  collect. 

France. 

Cartomierie  A.  Minguet,  a  Pierrepont-sur-Avre 
(Somme).  The  mill  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  all  the 
brass  removed  and  many  of  the  machine  parts  broken. 


1.   At  La  Hulpe,  Belgium — A  "Victory"  for  the  Hun. 

The  proximity  of  the  firing-line  prevented  the  Germans 
from  removing  the  machinery  to  Germany.  During  the 
Allied  counter-otJensive  in  August,  1918,  the  mill  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  bombardment  which  destroyed 
75  per  cent  of  the  buildings  and  greatly  damaged  the 
rest.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  debris  Avas  started  at  the 
end  of  August,  1918,  but  Avill  probably  not  be  finished, 
before  August,  1919.  Part  of  the  equipment  can  be 
repaired,  and  Mr.  Minguet  hopes  to  start  up  one  paste- 
board machine  towards  the  beginning  of  Avinter.  The 
other  one  is  a  complete  loss  and  Avill  be  replaced.  The 
inaiu  difficulty  in  the  Avay  of  resumption  of  operations 


lies  in  the  absence  of  workingmen's  dAvellings.  These 
were  promised  by  the  Government  several  months  ago, 
but  word  has  just  been  received  that  they  will  be  de- 
livered at  some  future  date  which  cannot  be  specified. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  et  Cartonneries  du 
Nord  de  la  France  (Anciens  Etablissements  Clabaut  et 
Grou,  a  Marquette-lez-Lille.)  One  of  the  machines  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  Avet  end  of  another  Avas 
partly  destroyed  and  the  whole  machine  is  in  a  bad 
shape.  All  the  equipment  for  Avorking  up  the  stock 
suffered  considerable  damage.  The  firm  hopes  to  start 
up  one  machine  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  begin- 
ning of  August. 


2.  At  La  Hulpe — Parchmentizing  machine  demolislied. 

Papeteries  Jacquemin-Froment  a  Courlandon,  par 
Fismes  (Marne).  The  Courlandon  mill  Avas  destroyed 
by  the  Huns  during  their  advance  of  the  27th  of  May, 
1918.  Mr.  Jacquemin-Froment  Avould  be  Avilling  to  re- 
build, but  unfortunately,  like  many  others,  he  en- 
counters difficulties  on  all  sides.  The  losses  amount  to 
several  million  francs  and  he  has  so  far  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  advance  to  start  working. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  de  Mainbottel,  a 
Mainbottel  (Meurthe-et-Moselle) .  Here  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  buildings.  The  equipment  Avas  first  de- 
stroyed and  then  shipped  aAvay,  presumably  to  be  con- 
verted into  munitions.  The  losses  amount  to  one  and 
a  half  million  francs.  The  company  have  not  yet  de- 
cided if  they  will  rebuild. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  de  Murtin-Bogny 
(Ardennes).  This  mill  also  was  destroyed.  The  clear- 
ing-up  is  being  done  by  a  squad  of  prisoners.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  buildings  Avill  be  erected  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Many  other  mills  Avere  destroyed,  pillaged  or  con- 
siderably damaged,  but  Ave  have  not  yet  proper  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  reconsti'uction  AA^hich  has 
been  done. 

La  Papeterie  Arnoult,  a  Rethel  (Ardennes)  Avas  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  a  whole  new  equipment  has  been 
ordered. 

La  Papeterie  d'Evergnicourt  (Aisne)  has  also  been 
destroyed. 
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Les  Papeteries  Dalle  Freres  &  Lecompte,  a  Bous- 
becqne  (Nord)  was  destroyed.  Sixty-five  machines, 
with  their  electric  motors  were  sJftpped  to  German 
(•()ni))etit()i-s.  and  about  fifty  other  machines  destroyed. 
We  understand  that  some  of  these  machines  have  been 
found  in  (Jermany. 

All  the  stocks  of  paper,  the  plates,  etc.,  of  "La  Pape- 
terie,"  which  were  at  the  Imprimerie  Emery  at  Chauny, 
were  stolen  by  the  enemy.* 

Belgium. 

Our  Belg'ian  friends  fared  equally  badly  at  the 
liands  of  the  enemy.  In  their  case  the  destructions 
were  not  so  frequent,  but  on  the  other  hand  robberies 


3.    The  paper  mill  at  La  Hulpe — All  the  machinery 
stolen,  the  destruction  is  complete. 

and  iinwarrantetl  requisitions  were  the  rule. 

Societe  anonyine  des  Papeteries  Delcroix  a  Nivelles 
(Belgique).  The  shops  at  Baesrode  and  the  mill  at 
Crainhem  have  been  idle  since  August,  1914.  They 
suffered  considerably  from  the  occupation  by  the 
enemy  and  from  his  requisitions  and  it  will  be  some 
months  before  operations  can  be  resumed.  The  most 
important  mill,  which  is  at  Baulers,  was  not  so  much 
affected,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  vexatious  perquisi- 
tions the  majority  of  the  brass  fittings  and  most  of  the 
belts  were  successfully  concealed.  Over  a  dozen  times 
work  was  resumed  on  a  small  scale  to  prevent  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  i)lant  and  the  deportation  of  the  Avork- 
men.  Operations  have  now  been  permanently  resumed 
and  orders  for  standard  qualities  can  be  promi)tly 
filled. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  d'Ensival  et  de  Mal- 
medy,  a  Ensival-les-Verviers  (Belgique).  Here  the 
Germans  took  away  all  the  belts,  "wires,"  felts,  horses, 
wagons,  and  even  the  couch  and  press  rolls.  The  board 
of  directors  has  laid  claims  for  its  lost  equipment  but 
has  as  yet  obtained  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  refit- 
ting of  the  mill  is  being  pushed,  and  it  will  probably 
resume  operations  within  a  month. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  de  I'Escaut  a  Gent- 
brugge-les-Gand  (Nord).  The  mill  was  stripped  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  but  as  some  of  the  machinery  was 
recovered,  operations  have  now  been  resumed. 

Papeterie  de  Rhode  Saint-Genese  (Etablishissement 

*  In  the  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  June  30,  1919,  facing 
pages  222R  and  223R  there  are  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs showing  how  very  thoroughly  the  Germans 
carried  out  the  work  of  destruction  at  Chauny. 


Uemeurs  Fr^re  &  Soetirs).  This  plant  was  not  plund- 
ered, and  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  equipment  was 
requisitioned.  It  will  prol)ably  be  operating  again  in 
the  near  future. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  de  Droogenbosh 
(Belgique).  The  mills  of  this  firm  are  being  partially 
refitted  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  resume  operating 
on  a  limited  scale.  So  numerous  were  the  requisitions 
and  so  considerable  the  damage  which  was  inflicted 
that  normal  operations  cannot  be  expected  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Papeteries  de  ThuUin  (Belgique)  (Maison  Ducobu- 
Voituron).  This  mill  was  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
Iluns,  who  made  away  with  all  the  felts,  belts  and 
raw  materials,  destroyed  some  of  the  machinery  and 
did  ef)nsiderable  damage  to  the  rest.  It  will  be  many 
months  before  this  mill  can  turn  out  any  paper. 

Societe  anonyme  de  la  Gartonnerie  de  Dieghem 
(Ancienne  Usine  G.  de  Conick).  This  mill  suffered  no 
losses  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  it  sup 
plied  wrapping  paper  to  various  Belgian  relief  com- 
mittees. 

Societe  anonyme  des  Papeteries  de  Saventhem.  Tlii- 
firm  operated  two  mills,  both  at  Saventhem,  the  "Old' 
which  had  four  paper  machines,  and  the  "New"  witli 
two.  The  equipment  of  the  Old  mill  was  saved.  In 
January,  1918,  the  German  military  authorities  requi- 
sitioned the  New  mill  to  use  it  as  an  ammunition  de- 
pot. While  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  machiner}'  was  stolen.  The  total 
losses,  including  machinery  stolen  or  destroyed  and 
damages  to  the  premises,  are  estimated  at  a  million 
francs.  Though  the  required  formalities  have  been 
complied  with,  no  word  has  been  received  concerning 


4.   Mont  St.  Saint-Guibbert  mill — All  copper  parts  re- 
moved. 

the  recovery  of  the  stolen  machinery.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  state,  even  approximately,  when  opera- 
tions will  be  resumed.  Owing  to  market  conditions 
and  to  the  importation  of  foreign  paper,  the  Old  mill 
is  working  below  its  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Ed.  Chantrenne,  the  well-known  manufacturer 
of  paper  mill  machinery,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
in  Germany,  in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  all  the 
machinery  which  the  Huns  stole  from  him.  The  au- 
thorities have  promised  that  everything  would  be  re- 
turned to  his  sbops  by  the  end  of  May.  During  1914, 
1915  and  1916  he  was  able  to  keep  his  plant  in  opera- 
tion in  spite  of  great  difficulties;  l)ut  from  1917  on  uii- 
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warranted  requisitions  and  robberies  were  the  rule. 

Mr.  Leon  Thiiy,  manufacturer  of  paper  mill  machin- 
ery, made  the  following-  remarks  to  La  Papeterie :  "At 
the  present  time  our  paper  mills  are  idle,  like  all  our 
other  industries.  But  you  must  not  conclude  that  our 
technical  men  have  wasted  their  time  since  August, 
1914.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished, 
work  which  required  close  co-operation  between  the 
paper  maker  and  the  machine  designer,  and  which  has 
produced  results  which  would  certainly  not  have  been 
achieved  had  everybody  been  engaged  on  normal  pro- 
duction. As  far  as  Ave  are  concerned,  we  have  over- 
haided  all  our  plans,  created  new  types  of  paper  ma- 
chines, and  perfected  machines  which  we  scarcely  con- 
structed before  the  war  and  of  which  we  intend  mak- 
ing a  specialty.  We  unfortunately  have  very  limited 
means  at  our  disposal.  A  large  number  of  our  tools 
were  requisitioned,  including  many  which  had  been 
specially  adapted  to  our  line  of  work,  and  which  cost 
us  many  years  of  labor.  During  the  war,  in  spite  of 
edicts  to  the  contrary,  we  made  tools  to  replace  the 
ones  which "Avere  taken  from  us.  We  came  witnm  an 
ace  of  losing  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  through  an 
anonymous  denunciation ;  but  luckily  the  Armistice 
saved  us.  These  tools,  however,  were  far  from  being 
all  finished,  and  since  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  Ave 
have  been  at  Avork  refitting  our  plant.  It  Avill  be  a  long 
time  before  this  is  completed  and  though  Ave  can  under- 
take a  certain  amount  of  Avork  for  paper  mills,  our 
output  is  very  small. 

Your  proposed  investigation  of  the  paper  industry  in 
Belgium  should  prove  highly  interesting.  As  produc- 
tion was  cheeked  to  the  point  of  being  negligible,  all 
our  energies  Avere  naturally  devoted  to  perfecting 
equipment  and  processes  and  to  devising  new  ones. 
You  can  lay  before  your  readers  the  results  of  five 
years'  study  and  experimenting." 


U.S.  COAL  FOR  SWEDEN. 

Stockholm,  SAveden,  is  to  get  five  million  tons  of  coal 
annually  from  the  United  States  under  an  agreement 
reached  AA'ith  American  exporters,  according  to  the 
Dagens  Nyheter.  Although  the  freight  charges  on  the 
coal  Avill  be  about  $25  a  ton,  the  agreement  is  welcomed 
here,  as  SAveden  is  beginning  to  feel  the  lack  of  .  coal 
due  to  British  restrictions  on  its  shipment  from  Ger- 
many. 


NET  PROFITS  SMALL  IN  PAPER  BUSINESS. 

XeAV  York,  September  17. 

Price  advances  on  paper  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  Avage  adA^ances  for  Avorkmen,  Avith  the  result  that 
net  profits  are  very  small,  according  to  E.  H.  Naylor, 
secretary  of  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  NcAV  Yoi'k,  Avho  addressed  the  final  session 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  in  NeAv  York  last  Aveek.  He  made  this  asser- 
tion to  discredit  statements  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turers are  making  large  profits  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices.  The  price  of  paper  Avill  never  return 
to  the  pre-Avar  level,  because  labor  Avill  not  accept  pre- 
Avar  Avages,  he  added. 

Several  resolutions  Avere  adopted,  one  of  Avhich  de- 
clared that  hampering  industries  in  such  a  Avay  as  to 
reduce  production  slionld  be  considered  "an  economic"- 
crime.'" 

William  Green,  of  Ncav  York,  was  elected  president 
of  the  organi/at ion. 


Controtfer  Protects  Canadian  Press 

Speculation  as  to  Avhetlier  or  not  the  judges  of  the 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  had  considered  the  costs  of 
the  John  R.  Booth  mill  in  arriving  at  their  price  of 
$66  per  ton,  from  July  1st  to  November  30th  1918, 
together  with  Mr.  Pringle's  assertions  that  the  Cana- 
dian press  was  going  to  be  kept  supplied  Avith  paper 
regardless  of  contracts  the  mills  might  have  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  ncAvsprint  inquiry  at  Otta- 
Ava  last  Aveek.  Up  to  Monday  this  Aveek  no  definite 
official  statement  had  been  made  by  the  Controller 
that  the  Booth  costs  had  been  taken  in.  It?  is  under- 
stood that  some  kind  of  an  enquiry  is  going  on  to 
find  out  definitely  if  the  Booth  costs  Avere  included, 
and  if  not  Avhy  they  were  left  out. 

As  Avill  be  remembered  the  costs  for  the  Booth  mill, 
represented  the  last  of  the  "high  cost"  mills  to  be 
set  doAvn  in  the  schedule  for  the  five  plants  Avhen  the 
ncAvsprint  case  Avent  before  the  appeal  judges  for  con- 
sideration. Brompton  Avas  eliminated  nearly  a  year 
ago  and  the  Eddy  Company  Avhich  is  in  pretty  much 
the  same  position  as  to  costs  of  manufacture  as  the 
Booth  plant  was  counted  out  as  it  was  supplying  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  its  output  to  the  Canadian  trade. 
The  first  intimation  that  the  Banthaplaanan  costs  of  the 
Booth  plant  had  not  been  considered  was  made  at  the 
inquiry.  Mr.  Pringle  was  of  the  opinion  they  had  not 
been  included.  Mr.  George  F.  Henderson,  K.C.,  counsel 
for  the  Booth  mill  thought  the  Controller  was  "mis- 
taken." Mr.  Montgomerry,  K.C.,  general  counsel  for 
the  mills  gave  it  as  being  his  understanding  that  the 
Booth  costs  had  been  counted  in.  However  he  did  not 
positively  know.  The  Controller  intimated  that  a  wire 
could  be  sent  to  Mr.  Justice  White  chairman  of  the 
Appeal  Board  Tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  definitely 
finding  out  Avhat  had  been  done  by  the  Judges  in 
this  regard. 

Another  of  the  important  happenings  which  de- 
veloped during  the  hearing  was  the  interpretation  by 
Mr.  Pringle  that  the  Tribunal  in  setting  the  price  of 
$66  for  the  period  mentioned  above,  had  created  a 
"basis"  for  further  price  fixing  or  the  setting 
of  prices  for  earlier  or  later  periods.  Mr.  Pringle 
told  of  a  wire  he  had  sent  to  the  Judges  and  the  reply 
Avhich  had  been  received.  He  interpreted  this  to 
mean  that  the  price  fixed  by  the  judges  Avas  a  "ba- 
sis." It  took  care  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
raw  material  and  alloAv  a  profit.  It  Avas  further 
pointed  out  that  with  the  $66  price  as  a  "basis"  that 
they  if  the  costs  in  the  previous  periods  or  in  the  later 
periods  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  Avent  doAvn, 
that  the  price  Avould  go  doAvn  also,  and  if  they  had 
increased  why  then  a  price  higher  than  $66  per  ton 
should  be  allowed. 

Actual  progress  in  the  ncAvsprint  probe  was 
not  made  as  Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley,  K.  C.,  counsel  for  the 
ncAvspaper  publishers  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and 
Mr.  Pringle  pending  his  absence  plainly  stated  that 
he  Avas  not  going  to  make  or  give  any  decisions.  Such 
a  course  it  Avas  felt  Avas  the  only  fair  one  to  take  as 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ncAvspapers  have  certainly  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  their  discussion  of  the  finding 
of  the  Judges,  AA^hich  set  the  price  at  $66. 

At  the  outset  of  the  session  and  before  counsel  had 
spoken  Mr.  Pringle  said  he  desired  to  make  a  state- 
ment.   At  the  present  time  he  said  a  serious  situation 
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existed  with  some  CaTuidian  iievvspapers  In  the  matter 
of  ()l)taiiiiiiji  supplies  and  they  liad  diffieult y  in  kee|)- 
\ng  up  with  their  paper  requirtMiienls.  He  asked 
that  every  ojie  of  the  paper  inauufacturers  supply 
him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  a  statement 
showiuf?  how  much  paper  they  were  exj)ortinj?  and 
the  amount  they  were-  supplying  to  the  Canadian 
trade.  "Jt  is  hardly  fair  to  have  some  companies 
supplying  very  little  and  other  companies  selliii'r  more 
than  their  required  percentage  in  (Janada  to  keep  the 
Canadian  trade  supplied"  said  the  Controller.  In 
this  connection  he  plainly  stated  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  E.  B.  Kddy  Company  which  he  said  was  work- 
ing uiglit  and  day  and  supplying  1007,  output 
in  Canada,  and  even  at  that  was  not  able  to  take  care 
of  the  demand.  "The  situation  at  the  present  time 
is  a  very  serious  one  and  some  of  the  Canadian  news- 
papers have  very  little  supply  on  hand,  "  said  Mi'. 
Pringle.  He  then  referred  to  his  determination  to 
keep  the  Canadian  press  supplied,  and  regarded  ex- 
])ort  contracts  which  the  mills  might  have  as  a  second- 
ary question. 

JVIr.  Montgomerry,  K.  ('.,  on  behalf  of  tiic  manufac- 
turers in  replying  to  Mr.  Pringle  made  reference  to 
the  case  of  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion whereby  it  was  left  optional  whether  or  not  the 
newspapers  could  juake  a  contract  with  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  "term"  contract  with  the  mills.  In  nearly 
every  case,  Mr.  Montgomery  stated  the  customers  had 
preferred  a  "term"  contract,  with  the  result,  now 
that  restrictions  on  the  use  of  paper  were  being  re- 
moved, that  nearly  all  of  the  mills  were  working  up 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  capacity  and  were  i)retty 
well  filled  up  with  contracts. 

"I  know  that  is  pretty  much  the  case.  Abitibi  for 
instance  tells  me  that  to  keep  its  contracts  filled  it 
has  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  paper,  to  sell 
at  a  loss.  My  duty  however  is  to  see  that  the  Cana- 
dian Press  is  kept  supplied  with  paper.  I  want  to 
know  what  mills  I  can  get  sheet  news  from.  It  used 
to  be  made  in  this  district  by  John  R.  P)00th.  Booth 
iioAV,  I  understand,  has  stopped  "manufacturing  it." 
said  the  controller. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Thomas  of  the  Booth  plant  at  this  juncture 
informed  Mr.  Pringle  that  they  had  practically  stopped 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  news  and  pointed  out  that 
while  they  were  manufacturing  it  the  Company 
had  always  been  anxious  to  oblige  the  Controller  and 
assist  him  in  this  regard  in  filling  the  orders  which 
had  been  sent  in,  in  the  form  of  complaints,  to  him. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  assistant  counsel  for  the  news- 
papers explained  Mr.  Tilley's  absence.  In  rejily  to  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  John  F.  Orde,  K.  C,  counsel  for 
the  Eddy  mills,  that  Mr.  Clarkson,  government  auditor, 
should  ascertain  costs  previous  to  July  1st  1!)1S,  Mr. 
Pringle  said : 

"Mr.  (Jlarkson  tells  me  he  has  oidy  the  costs  for 
two  months  previous  to  July  1!)18.  Then  there  is 
a  period  which  it  appears  to  me  is  a  matter  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with.  That  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Minister  of  Customs  nuule  the  orders 
from  March  1!)17  to  December  20th  11)17."  Other 
(piestions  arose  from  mill  counsel  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  $66  price,  which  led  the  Controller  to 
further'  say,  "1  thought  it  advisable  to  wire  the  chair- 
man of  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal.  His  reply  to  nu' 
showed  he  (Mr.  Justice  White)  did  not  consider  sixty- 
six  dollars  as  a  general  levelling  up  price,  but  only  to 
be  applied  to  the  five  months. ' ' 


The  r'ontroller  in  reply  to  other  queries  by  Counsel 
as  to  tiic  sixty-six  dollar  price  and  the  application  of 
its  "levelling  up",  and  also  to  the  period  (covered  by 
the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  (-'ustoms  prior  to  his  (the 
(Controller's)  appointment,  Mr.  Pringle  suggested  that 
(.'ounsel  get  together  and  take  up  the  prices  as  exist- 
ing at  the  time  and  let  the  Paper  Control  Tribunal 
deal  with  the  whole  matter. 

in  the  discussion  about  whether  or  not  the 
Booth  costs  were  considered,  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Mr.  Henderson  both  stated  they  would  strongly  ob- 
ject were  it  found  that  these  costs  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.  They  maintained  they  were  the  only 
costs  which  reflected  the  costs  of  the  "high  cost" 
mills  and  it  was  only  fair  to  consider  them.  On  a 
tonnage  basis  they  contended  that  Laurentide  and 
Price  Bros,  mills  were  classed  as  low  costs  mills.  Later 
on  Mr.  Pringle  explained  that  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Judges  of  the  Tribunal  was  absolutely 
different  from  that  given  by  the  Federal  Commission. 
In  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
reasons  for  the  finding  were  given,  in  the  Canadian 
decision  they  were  not,  or  if  they  were  they  have  not 
been  aniu)unced. 

The  iiupiiry  adjourned  to  the  second  week  of  Oc 
tober. 

■   

T.  H.  WATSON  SPANISH  RIVER  DIRECTOR. 

All  ran  smoothly  at  the  special  and  general  meetings 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  held  in 
Toronto  last  week.  Shareholders  ratified  the  special 
by-law  authorizing  the  directors  to  borrow  up  to  -to,- 
000,000  on  6  per  cent.  Serial  mortgage  debentures  and 
to  pay  deferred  interest  talons  on  the  bonds. 

The  prospect  of  shareholders  receiving  deferred 
dividends  in  the  reasonably  near  future  was  discus.sed. 
The  president  said  that  the  board  of  directors  had 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  disposing  of  back 
dividends,  and  that  this  would  be  submitted  to  the 
shareholders  -in  the  near  future.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  redemption  of  the  "A"  debentures  and  the 
payment  of  postponed  interest  would  leave  the  Avay 
open  for  consideration  of  dividend  payments  in  the 
spring. 

T.  H.  Watson,  president  of  the  Canadian  Machinery 
Corp.,  was  elected  a  director  and  the  other  members 
of  the  board,  re-elected,  with  George  H.  Mead,  as  presi- 
dent and  P.  B.  Wilson  and  Col.  Thomas  Gibson  as  vice- 
presidents.  Mr.  Watson  succeeds  J.  G.  Gibson,  who  re- 
tired from  the  board,  having  temporarily  filled  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William 
Stavert. 

Of  the  bonds  authorized  .$35,500,000  will  be  offered 
in  the  near  future.  On  February  1,  next  these  funds 
will  be  used  to  liquidate  the  talons  and  promissory  notes 
issued  in  respect  of  deferred  interests  on  bonds  and 
notes  due  in  1922,  and  to  pay  off  on  March  1  next  the 
second  inortgage  debentures  maturing  in  1924. 

"When  these  payments  have  been  made."  said  Presi- 
dent George  H.  Mead,  in  his  circular  announcement, 
"the  companj^  can  consider  the  payment  of  dividends 
upon  its  capital  stock,  which,  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  delayed  until  the  repayment  of  the  deferred  in- 
terest in  1922." 

The  meeting  was  brief  ami  uneventful,  and  there 
were  no  qiiestions  or  words  of  criticism  offered. 
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Application  of  Formulas  of  Coal  Analysis 


A  veceiit  letter  to  the  editor  asks  for  an  illustrative 
example  showing  hov/  to  apply  a  formula  of  the  stand- 
ard metliod  for  the  analysis  of  coal  for  the  calculation 
of  moisture  content  and  sulphur  content  on  the  basis 
of  coal  ' '  as  received. ' '  The  request  brings  to  mind 
many  similar  ones  from  students  in  days  gone  by.  Not 
having  made  such  a  calculation  in  several  ages  we  put 
the  problems  to  the  Research  Department  of  the  Laur- 
entide  Company,  and  Paul  G.  Woodward,  a  member  of 
the  Technical  Section,  has  kindly  worked  out  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations,  which  apply  to  computations  A 
and  B  ou  page  484  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
May  22,  1919. 

While  referring  to  this  article  it  should  be  noted  that 
last  three  lines  of  it  on  page  486  belong  on  page  508, 
just  above  the  title  "The  permissable  differences,"  etc. 

Calculation  of  Sulphur  {for  example)  in  Coal  "as 
received." 

In  Method  "A"  assume  that  by  direct  analysis  the 
following  results  have  been  obtained : — 
Total  moisture  as  received  a% 
Moisture  in  air  dry  sample  b% 
Sulphur  in  air  dry  sample  c% 

Now  assume  that  100  gr.  air  dry  sample  were  taken 
for  analysis.  This  sample,  however,  consisted  of  only 
100-b  gr.  of  oven  dry  coal,  the  remaining  b  grams  be- 
ing moisture.  The  c  gr.  of  sulphur  found  was  there- 
fore contained  in  100-b  gr.  of  oven  dry  coal  and  tlie 
per  cent  sulphur  in  the  oven  dry  coal  was: 

c  %  Sulphur  in  air  dry  sample 

100    =   — 

100-b        1 — fraction  moisture  in  air  dry  sample 

To  calculate  the  "as  received"  basis — 100  grams  of 
coal  as  received  will  contain  100-a  grams  of  oven  dry 
coal  or  gr.  sulphur  =  lbs.  oven  dry  coal  X  %  S  in 
1 

oven  dry  coal  X   

100 

100-a  %  Sulphur  in  air  dry  sample 

=    X  ■  ■ — 

100  1 — fraction  moisture  in  air  dry  sample 

As  this  was  contained  in  100  grams  coal  as  received,  the 
per  cent  sulphur  in  the  coal  as  received  will  be  the 
same,  or  %  Sulphur  as  received 

100-a 

=    %  Sulphur  in  air  dry  coal 

100-b 

=1 — fraction  moisture  in  coal  as  received 

  %  S  in  air  dry 

1 — fraction  moisture  in  air  dry  coal 

These  corrections  may  be  combined  and  a  direct  cal- 
culation made  from  the  "air  dry"  basis  to  the  "as  re- 
ceived" basis  by  multiplying  the  "air  dry"  results  by 
the  factor 

1 — fraction  moisture  in  coal  as  received 


1 — fraction  moisture  in  air  dry  sample 


An  example  of  this  method  is  given : 


Air  Dried.  As  Received. 

Moisture                                        1.20  4.51 

V.  C.  M                                       26.50  25.61 

F.  C                                            61.60  59.54 

Ash                                             10.70  10.34 


100.00  100.00 

Sulphur   2.25  2.18 

100—4.51  95.49 

Factor  =  =    =  .9665 

100  —  1.20  98.80 

V.  C.  M   26.50  X  .9665  =  25.61 

F.  C   61.60  X  .9665  =  59.54 

Ash   10.70  X  .9665  =  10.34 

Sulphur   2.25  X  .9665  =  2.18 


Calculation  of  Moisture,  Etc.,  in  Coal  "As  Received." 
Method  "B"  consists  merely  in  drying  the  coal  in 

two  stages,  first  air  drying,  and  second  oven  drying  of 

a  portion  of  the  air  dry  coal. 
In  any  sample  of  coal  the 
a  =  weight  oven  dry  coal 
b  =  weight  moisture  lost  in  air  drying 
c  =  weight  moisture  additional  lost  in  oven  drying. 
In  air  drying,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample,  a  + 

b  +  c,  b  grams  will  be  lost  and  the  percent  moisture 

lost  in  air  drying  will  be 

b 

(1)  100   

a+b+c  , 

If  this  entire  air  dry  lot  is  then  oven  dried  and  the 
moisture  content  calculated  on  the  "as  received"  basis, 
and  that  the  air  dry  basis,  the  moisture  lost  in  oven 
drying  will  be 

c 

(2)  100   

a+b+c 

and  the  sum  of  these  two  will  evidently  correspond  to 
the  total  moisture  as  received. 

b  +  c  b  c 

(3)  100   =  100  hlOO  

a+b+c  a-fb+c  a+b-j-c 

Usually,  however,  the  entire  air  dry  lot  is  not  oven 
dried,  and  therefore  the  weight  "c"  cannot  be  obtained. 
A  portion  of  the  air  dried  lot  is  oven  dried  and  its  per 
cent  moisture  content  determined.    Evidently  %  mois- 

c 

ture  content  of  air  dried  coal  =  100    and  it  is 

a  +  c 

this  term  which  must  find  expression  in  the  calculation. 
This  differs  from  term  (2)  only  in  the  denominator, 
and  nuiy  be  made  equal  to  it  by  multiplication  by  tlie 
factor 
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or  91%  air  driod  coal  in  sample  as 
received. 


.99  or  99%  oven  dried  coal  in  air  dried 
sample. 


a  4-  c  lOUO  —  90 


a-fb+c  1000  received. 

c                      c  a  +  c                  100  —  1 

2QQ    _  200    X      ~  ''"^^  '^^         oven  dried  coal  in  air  dried 

a+b+e               a+c  a+b+c                      l^^^'  sample. 

tuniin<;'  to  this  correction  factor  -^^  X  -^^  =                       ,  •  , 

=  90.09%  oven  dried  coal  in  sample  as 

,  received. 

^  +  ^          ,            ^  100  —  90.09=  9.91%  total  moisture  in  coal  as  received. 


a+b+c  a+b+c 

b 

=  100  —  100  

a+b+c 


100 

=  100  —  %  air  dry  loss 


100 

In  equation  (3)  substitute  the  value  obtained  in  (4) 
b  +c  b  c 

100    =  100   h  100   

a+b+c  a+b+c  a  +  c 

b 

100  —  100   

a+b+c 


100 

and  bearing  in  mind  the  significance  of  these  terms  as 
obtained  above 

Total  moisture  as  received  =  %  moisture  lost  in  air 
drying  +  %  of  air  dry  sample  lost  in  oven  drying 
100  —  %  air  drying  loss 


100 

Although  the  above  truly  proves  the  validity  of  the 
formula  given  on  page  484  its  use  is  somewhat  indirect 
and  cumbersome.  A  simpler  formula,  based  on  direct 
experimental  data,  has  been  devised.  In  any  analysis 
let 

a  =  weight  of  sample  of  coal  as  received 
b  =  grams  moisture  lost  in  air  drying 
e  =  amount  air  dried  coal  taken 
d  =  grams  moisture  lost  in  oven 
Percent  total  moisture  as  received  = 

[  a  —  b       c  —  d  " 

100  I  1  X   

I  a  e  , 

This  formula  is  more  direct  and  involves  only  the 
substitution  of  analytical  weighings.    An  example  of 
this  latter  method  of  calculation  is  given  as  follows: — 
Take    1000  gr.  sample  as  received 
Finding  !)0  gr.  moisture  lost  in  air  drying 

Then- 
Take      too  gr.  sample  air  dried  coal 

Finding    1  gr.  moisture  lost  in  oven 

Or,  calculated  by  formula:  Percent  total  moisture 


\     1000  —  90       100  —  1  \ 

=  100  I  1    X    I  9.91% 

(         1000  100  J 


FABLES  FROM  MILL  PRACTICE. 

I  l'>\'  11.  Tuess. ; 

The  chemist  of  the  Wake  and  Doin  Paper  Company 
walked  through  the  boiler-house  one  day.  He  seldom 
investigated  its  troubles,  being  kept  perpetually  busy 
determining  the  ash  in  samples  of  paper.  He  never 
caught  up  with  these.  The  Old  Man,  who  had  very 
outspoken  ideas  on  theory  and  practice,  having  worked 
the  latter  without  the  former  for  forty  years,  was 
a  crank  on  retention. 

Then  again  the  chief  engineer  was  always  getting 
his  coal  and  feed-w-ater  analysed  free  by  "treatment" 
speoialists  and  steam  saving  concerns,  who  were  op- 
timistic about  inducing  the  W.  and  D.  Company  to 
install  their  appliances. 

The  W.  and  D.  boilers  were  of  horizontal  return 
tubular  type  and  had  delightful  sags  on  their  crown 
sheets. 

On  this  day,  the  chemist  glanced  into  the  firebox  of 
one  of  the  boilers,  opened  for  a  vigorous  "workin'  ''. 
He  noted  a  remarkable  box-shaped  affair  about  the 
center  of  the  grate.  It  was  perforated  and  greatly 
cracked,  and  the  fire  in  its  neighborhood  seemed 
discouraged.  He  asked  the  chief  engineer  what  it 
was  for,  and  was  advised  to  seek  information  from 
"that  medicated  idiot,"  in  the  office. 

Next  time  the  chemist  was  in  the  office,  he  asked 
Mr.  Doin  about  the  appliance.  "Yes,  I  was  going 
to  talk  with  you  about  those  things  — -  it's  in  your  de- 
partment, I  suppose.  The  inventor  was  in  here  a 
few  Aveeks  ago,  and  his  idea  appealed  to  me.  You 
see,  when  hydrogen  and  oxigen  are  burned  to  form 
water,  the  flame  is  intensely  hot :  well,  this  idea  is  to 
inject  a  little  steam  into  the  fire  at  its  hottest  part, 
and  there  the  steam  is  broken  up  into  hydrogen  and 
oxigen  by  the  heat,  passes  over  the  bridge  wall,  and 
being  ignited  there  gives  out  great  heat.  It  seems 
a  great  idea,  but  it's  difficult  to  keep  the  distributor 
from  breaking  up.  I  wanted  to  ask  what  you  as  a 
chemist  can  suggest?" 

"I  would  suggest  that  you  look  uj)  the  conservation 
of  energy.  It  takes  as  much  heat  to  break  up  the 
water  into  oxigen  and  hydrogen  as  is  given  out  when 
thev  reeombine." 

The  chemist  returned  to  the  laboratory  and  gave 
himself  up  to  meditation. 


The  crowds  in  a  badly  ventilated  hall  thought  they 
were  cheering  the  speaker  of  the  evening;  but  they 
were  really  ajiplauding  the  grippe. — The  Fidelity 
]\Iutua]  liit'e  Insurance  Company. 
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HEAT  REGULATOR  FOR  PAPER  MACHINES.- 

The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  obtain  an  automatic 
control  of  the  steam  fed  into  the  dryers  and  hence  to 
insure  the  proper  degree  of  dryness  in  the  paper.  The 
invention  is  based  on  the  following  observation. 

For  a  given  quality  of  paper  and  a  given  degree  of 
dryness  there  exists  a  definite  relation  between  the  dry- 
ness and  the  length  of  the  paper  at  a  certain  point  of 
its  travel  through  the  dryers.  If  the  paper  is  insuffi- 
ciently dried  it  will  be  longer,  if  too  dry,  shorter,  than 
if  it  was  properly  dried.  Hence,  by  a  suitable  device, 
this  length  may  be  used  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  driers. 

The  cut  shows  an  elevation  of  the  device. 

The  plate  1  is  fastened  at  a  certain  point  on  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  for  instance  between  the  dryers 
2  and  3,  such  that  the  paper  shall  there  have  acquired 


the  desired  degree  of  dryness.  The  arms  4  and  5  carry- 
ing the  rolls  6  and  7,  are  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  other  on  1.  Five  is  stationary,  but  4  is 
pivoted  at  8  so  that  the  center  of  6  can  describe  an  arc 
of  a  circle  aboiit  8  as  center  with  8-9  as  radius,  this  arc 
being  limited  by  the  posts  10  and  11. 

The  sheet,  which  travels  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  limits  the  distance  between  6  and  7,  which 
distance  is  a  fimction  of  the  dryness  of  the  paper  at  the 
point  under  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  displacement  of  6  towards  7 
is  limited  by  the  spring  12,  attached  at  13,  which  works 
under  compression.  It  is  provided  Avith  suitable  means 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  compression. 

A  two-piece  link,  14-15,  transmits  the  displacements 
of  the  arm  4  to  the  lever  16  which  operates  the  steam 
valve  17.  The  valve  should,  preferably,  be  sensitive ; 
e.g.,  a  butterfly-valve. 

By  means  of  this  device  the  amount  of  steam  ad- 
mitted into  the  inachine  is  made  dependent  on  the  length 
of  the  paper  between  rolls  6  and  7,  and  consequently 
on  the  dryness  of  the  paper. 

Besides'  the  adjustment  of  the  spring,  there  is  an- 
other possible  adjustment ;  viz.,  that  of  the  two-piece 
link  14-15,  Avhich  telescopes  at  18. 

The  steam-valve  carries  an  indicator-needle  19 
which  moves  in  front  of  a  graduated  scale  20. 


WAYAGAMAOK'S  ENGLISH  CONNECTIONS. 

In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  August  14th 
there  was  an  item  implying  that  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  had  opened  their  own  office 
in  London.  This  item,  it  is  pointed  out  by  an  official 
of  the  company,  is  likely  to  give  some  people  the  im- 
pression that  the  company  has  an  independent  office 
in  England.  It  is  Avell  known  however,  among  the 
trade  that  the  products  of  the  Wayagam.aek  Mill  are 
being  placed  on  English  market  through  the  Cana- 
dian Kraft,  Limited,  whose  sole  selling  agent  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Company,  Craven  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Hodge  regarding  the  possibilities  in  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  the  lines  manufactured  by 
Wayagamack.  These  possibilities  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  editorial  columns  of  this  journal 
and  the  situation  is  evidently  appreciated  by  the 
Wayagamack  Company,  because  they  are  already  very 
large  exporters  of  their  excellent  kraft  paper.  In 
fact  we  have  understood  that  they  are  not  able  to 
produce  sufficient  paper  at  the  present  time  to  satisfy 
the  calls  from  their  representatives  on  the  other  side. 

In  order  to  indicate  how  much  of  an  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  English  market  by  the  Wayagamack 
and  other  Canadian  brands  of  kraft  paper,  the  follow- 
ing item  is  quoted  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view for  August  15th.  •entitled  : 

Canadian  Kraft  Paper. 
"Last  week  when  Avriting  of  the  improved  quality 
of  kraft  paper  being  produced  by  one  English  mill. 
Ave  stated  that  "even  the  Canadian  samples  lacked 
something  of  the  real  character." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hodare,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Company, 
agents  for  Canadian  Kraft,  Limited,  distributors  of 
Wavagamack  Kraft  Paper,  has  called  upon  us  this 
week  and  taken  strong  exception  to  our  remarks  con- 
cerning the  character  of  Canadian  kraft  paper.  We 
have  inspected  samples  Avhieh  Mr.  Hodge  has  handed 
to  us  of  the  M.  G.  kraft  paper  produced  at  the  Waya- 
gamack nlant  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  in  weights  20 
by  30,  nVr>  lbs.  to  60  lbs.,  and  these  samples  certainly 
prove  that  at  least  one  Canadian  Manufacturer  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  his  Scandinavian  competitors. 
The  samples  submitted  are  all  that  Mr.  Hodge  claims 
for  them.  The  pulp  is  specially  strong  and  clean,  and 
an  exceptionally  high  aclaze  is  obtained,  and  the  under- 
side is  specially  smooth  and  free  from  grit.  We  Avill- 
ir.gh^  admit  that  these  samples  are  the  equal  of  any 
Scandinavian  Kraft  Paper  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
.iratulation  that  such  a  high  quality  is  being  produced 
ill  the  British  Empire. 

If  the  oualitA'  has  ever  varied  from  the  high  grade 
shoAvn  us  by  Mr.  Hodge,  that  gentleman  points  out 
that  such  Avill  have  been  produced  during  the  Great 
War,  when  a  laree  number  of  Wayaffamaek's  skilled 
workers  had  enlisted  Avith  the  Canadian  Forces  so  that 
+  '  Canadian  Manufacturer  Avould  for  a  time  natur- 
ally be  at  some  disadA^antage  in  competing  Avith  a 
neutral  countrA'. " 


•Translated  from  La  Papeterie,  41,  p.  104  (June  25, 
1919)  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


E.  W.  DAWSON  WAS  ELECTED. 

In  the  report  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  it  was  stated 
that  C.  H.  McFarlane  Avas  elected  second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. This  Avas  incorrect,  as  Ernest  W.  Dawson  of 
W.  V.  DaAvson,  Ltd.,  Avas  honored  Avith  this  position. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Microscopical  analysis  of  fibres.  (Analyse 
iriicro.scopique  des  fibres.)  ('oinpt.  Rend.,  through  La 
Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919,  p.  30.  The  composition 
of  the  iodine-sulphuric  acid  reagent  proposed  by 
Vetillard  is  not  satisfactory  owing  to  iiisuffieieney  of 
iodine  and  too  high  a  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Poiitis  proposes  the  following  formula;  A,  iodine  solu- 
tion made  up  of— KI  3  g.,  water  100  g.,  resublimed  I  in 
excess;  B=acid  solution  made  up  of — C.  P.  H2SO4  (66° 
Be)  24  g.,  water  16  g.,  CP.  glycerine  (22°  Be)  16  g. 
The  water  and  acid  are  first  mixed,  and  n ft rr  pooling, 
the  glycerine  is  added  with  continuous  agitation  and 
cooling.  The  reagent  must  be  made  fresh  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  author  recommends  first  treating 
the  fibres  with  alkali,  and  then  with  a  bleaching  agent 
before  using  the  reagent,  more  satisfactory  results  be- 
ing thus  obtained  as  the  fibres  are  thus  detached  from 
one  another  and  are  white.  Jute  fibres,  however,  gen- 
erally remained  agglomerated. — A.P. — C. 

A-i4.  The  strengthening  of  filter-pap3r  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid.  (Renforeement  du  papier-filtrc  !)ar 
traitement  a  ] 'acide  nitrique.)  Clayton  Beadle,  Cbem. 
News,  1915,  through  La  Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919, 
p.  30.  Francis  (J.  Chem.  Soc.)  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  filter-paper  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  of  1.42  sp. 
gr.  The  paper  need  but  be  moistened  with,  or 
dipped  in,  nitric  acid,  without  any  special  precautions, 
then  Avashed  and  dried.  A  test  strip  which,  before 
treatment,  broke  under  a  load  of  100-150  g.,  did  not 
break,  after  treatment,  under  a  load  of  1,500  g.  The 
treated  filter-paper,  when  placed  in  a  funnel  in  the 
usual  manner,  can  easily  withstand  the  pressure  of  an 
ordinai-y  filter-pump.  Instead  of  treating  the  whole 
paper,  the  point  only  of  the  filter  need  be  dipped  in 
the  acid.  A  very  simple  method  of  treatment,  due  to 
E.  J.  Bevan,  consists  in  pouring  a  fcAv  drops  of  acid  into 
the  point  of  the  paper  in  the  funnel,  turning  rapidly 
to  spread  the  acid,  and  washing  off  the  excess  acid. — 
A.P.— C. 

K-18.  Improv3ment  to  paper  winders,  (Perfectu)nne- 
ment  aux  bobineuses  utilisees  dans  1 'Industrie  du 
papier.)  Fr.  patent  No.  479,857,  granted  to  Leon 
Thiry,  Belgium.  La  Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919,  p. 
11.  The  patent  covers  a  device  whereby  the  paper 
may  be  wound  more  or  less  tight  as  desired,  and  at  the 
sanie  time  the  winding  may  be  made  quite  uniform  in 
spite  of  the  possible  irregularities  in  the  paper.  This 
is  obtained  by  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  roll  of 
paper  on  its  supporting  rolls.  The  bearings  of  the 
winder  are  not  fixed,  the  amount  of  displacement  benig 
regulated  by  means  of  a  friction  brake.  By  a  very 
ingenious  device  a  downward  prt  ssure  may  be  exerted 
on  one  of  the  bearings,  while  an  upward  pressure  is 
exerled  on  the  other.    A.P. — C 

K-14.  Machine  for  cutting  and  rewinding  paper. 
(Machine  a  coui)er  et  a  rebobiner  le  papier.)  Fr. 
patent  No.  463,440,  granted  to  Papeterie  de  Nanterre, 
Seine,  France.  La  Papeterie,  41,  1.  May  25,  1919,  p. 
7.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  invention  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  cylinder  on  Avhieh  the  paper  is  cut  by 
means  of  the  rotary  knives  is  given  a  sIoav  to-and-fro 


longitudinal  motion.  This  prevents  the  cylinder  from 
becoming  grooved  by  the  knives  and  ensures  a  uni- 
formly clean-cut  edge.    A.P. — (\ 

R-2.  Contribution  to  the  history  of  paper-making  in 
France.  (Contribution  a  I'liistoire  fie  la  papeterie  en 
France.  Papeteries  de  I'Angoumois.)  Desmarest.  La 
Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919,  p.  19.  Extracts  from 
the  diary  of  P.  A.  Henry  Villarmain,  merchant  at  An- 
gouleme  and  owner  of  .several  paper  mills.  The  diary 
was  begun  in  1764  and  finished  Julv  16th,  1814 
(Cont'd)    A.P.— C. 

R-2.  The  French  school  of  paper-making  at  Gren- 
obLs.  (L'Eeole  Francaise  de  papeterie  a  Grenoi)le. ) 
Barbillion  La  Papeterie,  41,  1,  May  25,  1919,  p.  2.  A 
sketch  of  the  origin,  aims,  organization  and  equipment 
of  the  school,  followed  by  a  partial  list  of  the  work 
published  and  the  experiments  carried  out. — A.P. — C. 


TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS. 

(From  La  Papeterie.) 
Quest. : — I  have  just  started  working  as  foreman  in 
a  mill  making  semi-fine  papers.  I  notice  that  there  are 
many  breaks  in  the  dryers  but  hardly  any  at  the  Avet 
presses.  The  tension  of  the  sheet  varies  astonishingly 
at  the  dryers.  There  are  also  many  breaks  at  the  cal- 
enders. Could  somebody  tell  me  Avhat  percentage  of 
broke  should  normally  occur  at  the  dryers  and  at  the 
calenders  ? 

Ans. — ^^To  give  a  satisfactory  reply  it  Avould  be  neces- 
sary to  see  the  machine  under  workinsr  conditions  for 
some  time.  The  following  causes  of  breaks,  ]io\A-ever. 
are  often  overlooked.  OAving  to  improper  draining  of 
the  condensed  steam  in  the  dryers  the  action  of  the  lat- 
ter is  not  uniform  and  consequently  the  dryness  of  the 
paper  varies.  The  dryers  are  sometimes  of  uncA'en 
thickness,  eau.sing  uneA^en  drA'ing  of  the  paper.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  play  at  the  ends  of  the 
drver  .iournals  or  in  the  sears,  givincr  rise  to  large  \'ari- 
ations  in  the  tension  of  the  paper.  If  the  dryers  do  not 
turn  true  there  will  also  be  a  A-ariation  in  the  tension. 

Ans.  2: — The  fault  lies  AA^th  the  wet  press  and  the 
lack  of  skill  or  of  goodwill  of  the  machine  tender.  The 
pressure  should  be  steady  and  even  on  both  sides  of 
the  wet  press,  and  there  should  be  a  good  steady  pres- 
sure from  there  to  the  dryers.  If  you  cannot  increase 
the  pressure  .slow  down  the  machine. 

Ans.: — The  dryers  should  be  closeh-  Avatehed  and  the 
steam  pressi;re  adjusted  to  the  qualitA'  of  paper  and 
maintained  as  constant  as  possible.  The  dryers  should 
be  true  and  parallel.  The  percentage  of  broke  Avill  A-ary 
according  to  the  composition  of  the  paper,  its  tliiek- 
ness,  and  the  degree  of  refining  of  the  pulp.  The  fol- 
loAving  mav  be  considered  a  good  aA'crage  for  printing 
paper,  rather  heaA'ily  loaded,  and  made  from  chemical 
nul  p  : 

Wet  broke  at  the  presses   Fsiuilly  insignificant 

Broke  .at  the  dryers  and  Avinder   0.45% 

Bi'oke  at  the  cutter    2.00 

Broke  at  the  sorting  room    5.05 

Broke  at  the  calenders   .  0.50 

Total   8.00% 
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Percentage  of  broke  according  to  strength : 

Weight  per  sq.  meter    40    50'  60    70    80    90  100 

%  broke   10     9     8     8     7     7  6 

(Note  by  the  Editor  of  La  Papeterie — the  broke 
seems  excessive  in  the  sorting  room  and  exceptionally 
low  at  the  dryers.)— A.P.C. 


WASTE  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  PULPING  UNBARKED 
WOOD  BY  THE  SULPHATE  PROCESS. 

Ill  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  mechanical  pulp, 
all  bark  must  be  removed  from  the  Avood  before  chip- 
ping or  grinding  since  any  fragment  of  bark  finding 
its  way  into  the  pulp  makes  its  appearance  as  minute 
black  "specks  in  the  finished  sheet.  For  soda  or  sul- 
phate pulp,  the  cleaning  is  often  not  so  thorough, 
since  the  alkaline  digestion  tends  to  destroy,  llie  bark. 
Some  mills  bark  the  Avood  partly  or  not  at  all  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  chemical  required  to 
pulp  unbarked  Avood,  shipments  of  unbarked  short- 
,  leaf  yelloAV  pine  chips  and  of  clear  bark  Avere  tested 
by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
A  determination  upon  a  10-pound  sample  shoAved 
,  that  the  unbarked  chips  contained  approximately  96 
!  per  cent  Avood  and  4  per  cent,  bark,  on  a  bone  dry 
basis.    Sulphate  pulping  trials  on  clear  bark  shoAved 
that  28.6  pounds  of  caustic  soda  and  10.6  pounds  of 
j  sodium  sulphite  Avere  required  per  100  pounds  of  bone 
I  dry  bark.    A  yield  of  24.9  per  cent,  of  a  gelatinous 
broAvnish-black  mass,  containing  pieces  of  unreduced 
bark,  Avas  obtained.      This  material  could    not  be 
screened  or  Avashed  because  it  clogged  the  screen 
openings.     Hand  sheets  made  of  it  gave  ph^^sical  in- 
dications of  an  extremely  hydrated  stock,  the  finished 
sheets  being  hard  and  parchmentized. 

The  results  indicate  that  in  pulping  a  ton  of  AA^ood 
(bone  dry),  consisting  of  96  per  cent  Avood  and  4  per 
cent,  bark,  22.9  pounds  of  caustic  soda  and  8.5  pounds 
of  sodium  sulphite  are  needed  to  reduce  the  bark.  The 
pulp  produced  from  the  bark  is  useless  and,  further- 
more, produces  a  variation  in  color  of  the  pulp,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  shade  in  the 
finished  paper, — Technical  Notes  of  the  F.  P.  L. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  AND  ITS  APPLI- 
CATION TO  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROBLEMS. 

fP.y  the  Director.) 

In  years  to  come  our  national  forests  Avill  more  and 
more  become  the  sources  of  timber  supply  for  the  Avood 
using  industries.  The  industrial  researches,  of  the 
Forest  Products'  Laboratory  have  a  little-thought-of 
but  very  great  and  important  bearing  upon  the  man- 
ajrement  of  the  national  forests,  and  through  them 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  avoocT  using  industries. 

Each  ncAv  development  has  an  immediate  and  definite 
reaction  upon  national  forest  practice.  The  AAdiole 
tiirest  management  policy  of  the  sei'vice  is  directly  de- 
I'ciulent  upon  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  various 
-ivailablp  species,  and  this  in  the  final  analysis  is  deter- 
mined by  industrial  research  and  application.  Further- 
more, industrial  research  may  develop  ncAV  methods  of 
utilization  Avhich  may  change  the  relative  usefulness 
nf  different  sjiecies,  making  available  for  use,  species 
I>r,-'viously  considered  unmerchantable. 


Again,  developments  in  utilization  nia.y  afit'ect  forest 
policy  by  permitting  shorter  rotations.  Thus,  it  may 
be  that  the  Avider  use  of  laminated  and  built-up  con- 
struction Avill  make  feasible  the  efficient  utilization  of 
small  trees,  Avhich  Avill  result  in  cutting  the  trees  at  an 
earlier  age,  or,  in  other  Avords,  in  shorter  rotations.  A 
reasonable  decrease  in  the  length  of  rotation  cuttings 
produces  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  financial 
and  productive  efficiency  of  the  operation. 

The  industries,  in  turn,  benefit  from  this  research, 
not  only  in  the  immediate  improvement  of  conditions 
and  processes,  but  also  in  the  assurance  that,  as  years 
go  on,  and  timber  supplies  are  drawn  more  and  more 
from  the  national  forests  and  other  lands  under  forest 
management,  the  species  best  adapted  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  will  be  available. 

The  forest  service  cup-and-gutter  system  of  turpen- 
tine orcharding,  developed  by  research,  is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  value  of  industrial  research  to  the 
forest  and, to  a  dependent  industry.  Not  only  does  this 
system  increase  the  yield  of  naval  stores,  but  it  also 
greatly  lessens  the  injury  to  the  trees  and  reduces  the 
danger  of  fire  hy  eliminating  a  very  large  percentage 
of  Avind  falls  in  tapped  timber.  It  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  permanency  of  the  turpentine  industry. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  industrial  research  in 
forest  products  is  essential  to  the  proper  management 
of  the  national  forests  and  the  permanency  of  the  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them,  and  that  the  interests  in- 
volved are  so  inter-related  that  greatest  results  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  close  contact  and  intimate 
knoAvledge  of  forest  and  industrial  problems  and  con- 
ditions. 


SUGGESTS  BRINGING  IN  BRITISH  CAPITAL. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  London  to  the  Montreal  Star 
says : 

"Paper  importers  here  concerned  over  their  inability 
to  receive  an  unlimited  supply  of  Canadian  pulp. 
It  is  stated  that  Canadians  are  sacrificing  the 
permanent  export  market  to  secure  present  high- 
er prices  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  suggested 
to  The  Star  that  British  capital  be  induced  to  assist 
the  extension  of  Canadian  mills,  otherAvise  Britain  Avill 
groAV  to  depend  upon  NcAvfoundland,  where  the  pulp 
areas  are  being  increasingly  exploited  Avith  British 
capital,  and  South  Africa,  Avhere  experiments  are  being 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  Avattle  bark.  Scan- 
danavia  also  is  making  a  heavy  bid  for  the  recovery 
of  the  former  trade  in  these  commodities.'' 


FORESTRY  CAR  MAKES  A  HIT. 

"Our  RailAvay  Exhibition  Car,"  Avrites  Secretary 
Black  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  "is  real- 
ly making  a  hit  all  through  Northern  Ontario  and  has 
secured  as  many  as  one  thousand  visitors  in  a  single 
day.  The  car  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose  and 
contains  a  multitude  of  exhibits  shoAving  the  manu- 
facturers of  pulp  and  lumber.  It  has  also  a  model 
forest  nursery,  model  looking  toAA^ers,  telephone 
equipment,  a  Avorking  Avireless  system,  a  maple  sugar 
btish,  an  exhibit  of  all  forest  insects  and  their  depreda- 
tions. Every  eveing  a  motion  picture  lecture  is  given 
in  a  local  hall  and  deals  almost  entirely  Avith  the 
importance  of  the  forest  industries  and  the  need  of 
guarding  their  raAV  materials." 
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Weekly  Inventory  at  Soda  and  Sulphate 

Pulp  Mills 


Leakj^  tanks  and  pipe  lines  and  slopovers  from 
careless  operation  at  soda  and  sulphate  pulp  mills 
are  soon  detected  if  a  weekly  inventory  is  taken  of 
soda  in  the  system.  This  can  be  accomplished  closely 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  tlie  following 
way : 

Make  note  of  tlu'  density  and  height  of  liquor  in 
the  various  storage  tanks  at  a  certain  time  each  week, 
preferably  during  the  Sunday  shutdown.  A  table 
should  be  made  for  each  different  size  of  tank,  by 
which  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  for  any  height  of 
liquor  may  be  read.    Using  the  accompanying  graph, 
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determine  the  amount  of  soda,  figured  as  NEjO,  by 
multipl.ving  the  pounds  of  soda  per  cubic  foot  for 
the  density  of  liquor  in  the  tank  by  the  volume  in 
cubic  feet.  In  case  of  an  unusually  long  shutdown, 
correction  for  temperature  should  be  made. 

Three  sejjarate  curves  are  given  for  black  liquors, 
each  of  which  is  typical  of  the  liquor  obtained  from 
the  pulp  Avood  commonly  used  in  the  localities  indi- 
cated. The  black  liquor  from  the  Virginia  mill  wa« 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  scrub,  loblolly,  and  short- 
leaf  pines.  The  black  liquor  from  the  Texas  mill 
was  obtained  from  material  which  was  about  .50  per 

cent  slabs  and  edgings 
from  longleaf  pine  and  .50 
per  cent,  eordwood  from 
second  growth  shortleaf 
pine.  Black  liquor  from 
the  Canadian  mill  was  ob- 
tained from  spruce  and 
balsam. 

Each  mill  should  deter- 
mine the  typical  curve  for 
its  own  black  liquor. 

The  curves  for  green 
liquor  and  white  liquor 
will  not  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent mills  where  the 
usual  methods  of  soda  re- 
covery are  used.  The 
curves  for  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  caustic  soda  are 
applicable  to  the  liquors 
of  soda  pulp  mills.  The 
curve  for  sodium  sulpha 
coincides  up  to  the  bre 
(which  is  the  point  of 
saturation  at  15  degrees) 
with  the  curve  for  the 
black  liquor  of  a  Cana-lian 
mill. 

Abscissae  indicated  at 
the  top  of  the  graph  are  to, 
be  used  with  the  specific 
gravity  curve  in  couvert- 
ing  degrees  Baume  to 
specific  gravity.  The  ab- 
scissae to  be  used  for  all 
the  other  curves  are  writ- 
ten at  the  bottom  of  the 
graph  as  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. — Technical  Notes,  V 

S.   Trust   Products  Lab- 
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The  Rateliff  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  have 
started  an  attractive  advertising  campaign  in  the  To- 
ronto press  under  the  heading  "Interesting  Facts 
About  Paper.  " 

Another  newspaper  merger  has  just  taken  place  in 
Kitchener.  The  News-Record  Limited,  and  Rittinger 
and  Motz,  Limited,  have  merged  their  businesses,  in- 
cluding their  respective  newspapers,  the  Daily  News- 
Record  and  the  Ontario  Journal,  a  weekly  publication 
Each  paper  will  continue  to  be  issued  under  its  own 
name.  The  stock  of  W.  V.  Uttley,  managing  editor  of 
the  News-Record,  has  been  acquired  by  W.  D.  Euler, 
M.P.  for  North  Waterloo  and  "W.  J.  Motz  of  the  Jour- 
nal, who  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  amalgamated 
newspapers. 

Georgetown,  Ont.,  which  is  a  busy  village  with  three 
paper  mills  and  other  industries,  has  recently  passed 
the  two  thousand  mark  in  population  and  steps  are  now 
being  taken  toward  its  incorporation  as  a  town.  George- 
town is  on  the  G.T.R.  and  Toronto  Suburban  railway, 
and  is  supplied  with  hydro-electric  power. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  National  Metal  and 
Waste,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Woodstock,  Ont., 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  buy,  sell  and  deal  in 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  especially  in  rags,  paper,  rub- 
ber, etc.  Among  the  incorporators  are  A.  W.  Stone, 
R.  A.  Stone,  M.  Cohen,  and  A.  E.  Izzard  of  Woodstock. 

An  interesting  event  took  place  at  the  Eglinton  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Toronto,  on  September  17,  when  Miss 
Elma  Hamilton,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Logic, 
the  widely  knoAvn  paper  mills'  representative,  Toronto, 
was  married  to  William  C.  Doods  of  Toronto,  former- 
ly of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

T.  H.  McDermott,  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Toronto,  has  returned  after  spending  a  pleasant  holi- 
day at  Bobcaygeon,  where  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
excellent  fishing.  [ 

Fred  Smith  of  Smith,  Davidson  and  Wright,  ■  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  calling  upon 
the  trade  on  his  return  from  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  in  Mont- 
real. 

George  C.  Winlow,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toron- 
to, who  had  his  McLaughlin  car  stolen  from  a  garage 
in  Toronto  last  month,  has  finally  recovered  the  lost 
property  which  was  left  alongside  the  road  near  Kings- 
ton in  a  badly  damaged  condition.  The  car  was  miss- 
ing for  over  two  weeks. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  are  erecting  a  num- 
ber of  new  workmen's  houses  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  a 
contract  for  thirty  having  recently  been  let.  Other 
houses  will  be  built  next  year. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  have 
lilaced  two  new  Canadian  paper  products  on  the  mar- 
ket in  Rolland  antique  linen  and  Rolland  antique  vel- 
\um.  Both  are  made  on  a  20  and  24  pound  basis.  The 
tonner,  which  is  made  in  white  only,  is  of  pleasing  and 
distinctive  appearance,  and  is  also  strong  and  durable 
with  a  clear,  even  tcxtin'c  P>oth  ])a]iers  are  suitable  for 
high  class  printing  or  lil liographing. 


The  plant  of  J.  Ford  &  Co.,  Portneuf,  Que.,  which 
was  purchased  some  time  ago  by  Ru-ber-oid  Felt  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited,  who  manufacture  roofing,  carpet  and 
building  felts,  is  very  busy  at  present,  having  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  hand. 

The  Carter-Crume  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  is  being 
wound  up.  Some  eight  years  ago  this  company  dis- 
posed of  its  sales  book  business  to  the  American  Sales 
Book  Co.,  Limited,  and  since  that  time  the  Carter- 
Crume  Co.  has  been  a  holding  company,  being  owner 
of  the  majority  of  shares  in  the  American  Sales  Book 
Co.  These  shares  will  now  be  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Carter-Crume  Co.  and  the  latter  organ- 
ization will  go  out  of  existence. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  whose  mills  are  at  St. 
Catharines,  and  head  offices  in  Toronto,  recently  held 
an  election  of  officers,  owing  to  the  death  of  W.  P. 
Gundy,  President  of  the  company,  wha  passed  away 
some  months  ago.  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  who  has  been  vice- 
president,  was  elected  President ;  H.  H.  Love,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  G.  H.  Jefferson,  secretary,  and  A.  G.  Parker, 
treasurer. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  Vic- 
toria Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  and  wife,  have  returned 
from  a  two  months'  visit  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales.  They  had  a  most  enjoyable  holiday.  It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  Syrett  visited  the  scenes 
of  his  youth  in  Surrey  and  Kent  counties.  While  in 
England  he  met  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Asvsociation,  who  is  now  on  his  way 
home,  and  also  came  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
other  Canadians.  Everywhere  he  found  great  interest 
manifested  in  the  Dominion  and  enthusiastic  appreci- 
ation of  the  splendid  past  that  Canadians  played  in  the 
war. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Triggs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Legislature,  and  editor  of  the  Christchureh  Press, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week  on  his  return 
after  passing  four  months  in  the  Old  Country  and  the 
war  areas.  He  was  a  spectator  at  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

The  many  friends  of  T.  H.  Watson,  of  Toronto,  are 
congratulating  him  on  being  elected  a  director  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  which  took  place 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Toronto  last  week.  Col. 
Thomas  Gibson,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G.,  of  Toronto,  who  has 
been  a  director  and  secretary  of  the  company  for  some 
years,  has  returned  from  overseas  and  been  appointed 
Vice-President  along  with  P.  B.  WilsoE  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Joseph  G.  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  who  has  been 
acting  secretary  for  a  considerable  period,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  company. 

Ellis  PL  Wilkinson,  76  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  has  dis- 
tributed interesting  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  very  ser- 
viceable rulers  bearing  the  metric  system  and  other 
data.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  selling  agent  for  water- 
proof papers,  wrappings,  twines  and  toilet  and  tissues. 

Ross  Keane,  who  was  for  many  years  on  tin-  staff  of 
1he  Stratford  Herald,  Stratford,  previous  to  serving 
overseas,  has  rejoined  that  paper  as  managing  editor, 
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and  lias  Ih'Coiih^  a  director  of  Hif  (M.iiipaiiy.  Charles 
J)iii{,niian,  editor  of  tlie  Herald,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Manap:in<i;  Director. 

F.  B.  Lancaster,  who  was  formerly  rei)reseiitative  ot 
the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, recently  resiofned,  and  has  formed  the  Maritnne 
Paper' Co.,  with  warehouse  and  head  office  in  Moncton. 

The  Nashwaak  Pnlj)  and  Pai)er  Co.,  of  St.  .Tohii,  have 
finished  their  raftin^^'  operations  on  the  St.  -lolin  river 
and  during  the  past  three  months  about  14,0()(),0()()  feet 
of  los's  wei-e  rvifted.  This  includes  not  only  this  year's 
cut  but  some  of  last  year's,  which  was  tied  up.  The 
booms  at  tiu>  mouth  of  the  Nashwaak  rivei-  have  been 
closed  and  a  number  of  the  men  employed  there  have 
been  attached  to  the  crew  at  work  on  the  new  concrete 
dam  which  the  company  is  erecting  at  Marysville. 

Clarence  Hillsmith,  of  Boston,  managing  director  ot 
the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont.,  was  in  Toronto  recently  on  business.  The 
third'  digester  at  the  mill  is  now  completed  and  a  new 
drying  machine  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future 
wlien  the  digester  will  be  put  in  operation.  The  com- 
pany is  turning  out  aboiH  ninety  tons  a  day  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  and  making  heavy  shipments,  G.  W. 
Saunders,  formerly  of  the  Toronto  office,  who  has  been 
for  some  months  at  Smootli  Rock  Falls,  going  there 
when  the  accounting  departnuuit  was  removed  fi'om  To- 
ronto, is  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company.  Several 
new  water  mains  have  been  laid  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls 
in  order  to.  increase  the  fire  protection  of  the  com- 
pany's plants.  . 

At  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Soverign  Great  Pnory, 
Knights  Templar,  which  was  held  last  week  in  St.  John, 
C.  F.  Mansell  of  Toronto,  who  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  was  re-elected  Grand  Treasur- 
er, a  position  which  he  has  filled  most  acceptably  for 
many  years.  Calgary  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

The  vote  on  the  by-law  by  the  ratepayers  of  Broek- 
ville  to  purchase  a  site  for  $4,500  for  the  location  of  the 
Brockville  Paper  Manufaetviring  Co.,  was  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  measure,  the  total  vote  in 
favor  of  the  i)roject  being  878,  only  one  being  recorded 
against.  The  site  will  be  on  Woods  property  on  Park 
Street,  North,  and  the  paper  company  will  erect  a 
building,  425  x  65  feet,  two  .stories  high  with  basement. 
The  new  industry  will  give  employment  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hands  when  in  full  operation. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  NEWS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Several  mills  have  changed  hands  in  the  I'rovince 
during  the  last  year  of  the  War,  and  shortly  after, 
being  sold  to  American  and  London  parties,  large  con- 
cerns with  plenty  of  capital  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  present  and  prospective  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand  firms  crippled  and  sufferers  from  death,  priva- 
tions and  casualties  in  the  war  had  to  pay  the  price 
of  sacrifice  not  only  in  lives  but  in  material  things, 
so  the  fine  properties  of  the  Campbell  Luudier  Com- 
pany of  Weymouth  passed  to  the  Becker  Com])any, 
of  London  as  a  result  of  an  understanding  Captain 
Glidden  Campbell,  M.  C.  had  with  the  Becker  Comjiauy 
in  London. 

Captain  Caui])l)ell  and  Mr.  Becker  mot  at  Halifax 
in  May  and  the  controlling  interest  passed  to  the  new 
Company. 

Beckers,  of  London  being  a  millionaire  concern 
who.  on  taking  the  i)roperty  over  are  rebuilding  the 


mill,  repairing  (hims  and  enlarging  the  productive 
outfit,  making  a  large  outlay.  The  plant  will  floubt- 
less  be  a  source  of  pros[)erity  to  the  surrouruling  coun- 
try ill  paying  large  sums  of  money  for  pulp  and  wood 
and  timber  and  increasing  expenditures  and  produc- 
tion. This  concern  is  the  largest  importer  of  ground 
wood  in  Great  Britain. 

The  increased  acreage  and  the  acquisition  of  sev- 
eral additional  dams  which  nearly  doubled  the  water 
of  the  mill  storage  capacity,  very  much  enhanced  the 
capacity  and  value  of  the  property  that  was  bought 
by  the  Cjimpbells  from  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  aiul  Paper 
Company,  in  1!)04. 

The  increased  value  in  stum  page  alone  is  an  added 
value  to  the  property,  that  at  the  low  price  at  which 
it  changed  hands  will  insure  the  future  of  the  new 
Company.  The  publication  by  the  Forest  Service 
Department  of  the  increa.sed  value  of  wood  .shows  that 
its  value  has  more  than  doubled  since  1905. 

In  the  mill,  the  .special  features  of  the  improvement.'' 
are  the  removal  of  old  woodwork  and  the  entire  east- 
ern end  of  the  mill  and  putting  in  iron  trusses  and  con- 
crete foundations  and  floors  around  the  grinders.  A 
new  grinder  line  replaces  one  of  the  old  sets.  Th? 
new  building  that  replaces  the  old  is  broader  and 
higher  with  more  light  and  better  ventilation  all  of 
which  tends  to  insure  a  higher  efficiency  and  increased 
production. 

The  mill  is  at  the  bead  of  tide  water  and  only  three 
miles  from  the  Company's  dock  down  the  river  where 
ves.sels  of  considerable  size  can  load  for  overseas  ports 
Arrangements  for  rail  shippments  are  also  convenient. 

The  engineer  and  architect  who  planned  and  con- 
structed the  mills  in  1912  were  both  killed  in  the  war 
one  in  Belgium,  one  in  France,  Lieut.  Kenneth  A 
Campbell  of  the  42nd  battalion,  fell  at  the  Vimy  Ridg. 
and  Lieut.  Colin  P.  Campbell,  M.  C,  after  being  severe- 
ly wounded  in  1915  and  receiving  "miiltiple  wounds" 
in  1916,  was  killed  at  Passchendaele — both  in  1917.  S' 
while  they  lie  where  "the  purpl?  poppies  grow"  theii 
works  do  follow  them. 
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If  the  Piilj)  and  Paper  Magazine  were  an  Art  Jour 
nal.  we  should  be  tempted  to  publi.sh  a  picture  of  th* 
avenue  of  maples  leading  to  the  Disston  saw  work> 
This  kind  of  practical  forestry  makes  beautiful  town- 
and  also  good  citizenship. 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO  COMING  TO  ITS  OWN. 

The  rich  pulp  iwcns  of  Northern  Ontario  and  Ea>t<'ri 
Quebec  are  now  much  in  demand.    This  is  especially 
true  of  that  area  along  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  boun 
dary  begirniing  with  Lake  Temiskaming  and  extendii!. 
into  the  wilds  of  the  far  north.    Options  have  been 
cured  on  several  pieces  of  property  for  the  erection  r 
large  ])ulp  and  paper  plants.    While  the  silver  and  gob 
interests  are  marking  time  owing  to  the  miners'  strik 
the  pidp  industry  is  going  ahead.    The  plant  of  tl; 
Kipawa  Fibre  Co.  will  be  in  operation,  it  is  expected 
liefore  Christmas  and  will  be  tiu'ning  out  aboiit  oii'' 
hundred  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  a  day.  while  large 
extensions  are  being  made  to  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  which  will  nearly  double  the  output  of  news- 
print.   The  development  of  the  Quinze  water  power  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Temiskaming  is  under  eonstruetion 
and  the  plans  call  for  100.000  horse  power.  Another 
new  pro.iect  is  the  harnessing  of  the  outlet  of  Kipawa 
Lake,  and  it  is  believed,  when  this  scheme  is  comjileted 
it  will  be  rated  second  onlv  to  Niagara. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  September  23. — Conditions  in  the  paper 
business  continue  good  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  fall  business  will  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
Newsprint  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  while,  and  yet  some 
111'  the  large  publishers  are  adopting  an  attitude  as  if 
tlicre  was  no  end  of  the  commodity.  Press  attacks  on  the 
manufacturers  have  again  been  launched  and  the  Lau- 
I'cutide  Co.  has  been  singled  out  as  a  shining  mark.  In- 
cidentally the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  Toronto 
Times  and  other  papers  have  gone  out  of  business  owing 
10  the  heavy  cost  of  production.  Inferentially  the  high 
rate  for  newsprint  is  referred  to  as  the  principal  cause 
I'F  the  suspensions.  It  is  a  pleasant  delusion,  but  one 
which  was  ably  answered  by  Ed.  Beck,  acting  secretary 
.if  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  which  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Magazine,  wherein  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  figure 
for  newsprint  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  a  few  Can- 
adian publications  dropping  out  of  existence  as  had 
the  price  of  gooseberries. 

That  the  Canadian  newsprint  producers  are  taking 
care  of  the  wants  of  publishers  in  the  Dominion  when 
they  could  get  half  as  much  again  for  their  product  sold 
in  the  Dominion  if  exported  across  the  line,  counts  for 
naught,  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when  the  trade  balance 
is  sadly  adverse  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  newsprint  tangle  is  going  to  be  straightened 
up  some  day  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
prevail  without  any  hampering  restrictions  or  petty 
legulations.  There  is  no  arbitrary  supervision  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  Canadian  paper  industry.  The  re- 
sult is  that  mills  are  all  busy  and  what  is  more,  many  of 
them  are  making  extensions  in  order  to  take  care  of  ex- 
|)ort  trade. 

A  cloud,  that  is  appearing  on  the  horizon  so  far  as 
the  paper  mills  are  concerned,  is  the  bituminous  coal 
>ituation.  The  miners  are  demanding  a  forty  per  cent 
I  wage  increase,  a  six  hour  day  and  five  days  per  Aveek 
'  The  outlook  for  much  higher  prices  will  bring  home  to 
many  plants  the  difficulties  which  they  were  face  to 
face  with  two  years  ago,  when  mills  got  down  to  only 
one  and  two  days'  supply.    With  higher  rates  for  coal, 


wages  on  the  increase  and  other  advances  in  raw  ma- 
terials, it  looks  as  if  paper  is  due  for  a  sharp  jump  in 
the  not  far  distant  future. 

The  coating  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  busiest  at 
this  juncture  and  one  mill  is  enlarging  and  will  soon  run 
night  and  day  while  another  is  thinking  of  doubling  its 
capacity  and  has  put  on  two  shifts  to  catch  up  with  the 
volume  in  hand.  The  mills  are  importing  a  great  deal 
of  casein  from  South  America  and  report  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  casein  industry  in  Canada  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  was  expected  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pulp  wood  in  Ontario  and 
one  firm,  which  has  handled  fifteen  thousand  cords  this 
season,  reports  that  the  prevailing  price  in  the  Parry 
Sound  district  is  about  nine  dollars  for  rough  pulp 
w^ood  on  board  cars  and  thirteen  to  foiirteen  for  peeled 
wood.  In  Noi-thern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Quebec  more 
wood  than  ever  will  be  taken  out  this  fall.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  labor  at  most  centres  and  while  produc- 
tion costs  Avill  be  high,  there  will  be  no  let  up  in  opera- 
tions. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  very  busy  and  everything 
betokens  that  the  volume  will  keep  up  all  the  fall.  Kraft 
is  in  excellent  demand.  The  sulphite  pulp  situation  re- 
mains strong.  All  the  printing  establishments  through- 
out the  country  have  been  busy  with  the  voters'  lists 
and  other  jobs  and,  now  that  the  Victory  loan  cam- 
paign is  coming  on  again,  there  will  be  much  advertis- 
ing in  the  press.  Owing  to  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act 
referendum,  which  will  be  voted  upon  on  October  20, 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  receiving  contracts  for 
a  good  deal  of  space  from  both  the  temperance  forces 
and  the  Liberty  League.  There  never  was  as  much  pa- 
per used  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  there  is 
today  and  this  applies  to  all  kind's.  Every  magazine 
that  one  picks  up  contains  fully  twice  the  number  of 
pages  that  it  did  last  year,  due  to  the  generous  amount 
of  advertising  being  done,  while  along  comes  Sir  George 
Bury,  with  an  ardent  prophecy  regarding  the  immense 
future  of  pulp,  not  only  in  the  making  of  paper  but  in 
the  matter  of  creating  clothes,  dishes,  car  wheels — in 
fact  very  nearly  everything  we  use.    Sir  George  even 
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goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  pulp  will  pvfiitiuilly  rfduce 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

No  better  review  of  general  trade  conditions,  both 
present  and  prospective,  has  been  presented  to  the  in- 
dustry in  tlie  Dominion  than  was  contained  in  the  an- 
nual address  of  John  F.  Ellis  before  the  C'anadian  Pa- 
per Trade  Association.  On  the  whole  he  took  a  calm 
conservative  view  of  things  and  believed  that  every  job- 
ber would  have  the  banner  year  in  his  history.  He  did 
not  think,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material, 
distribution  and  marketing  there  was  any  evidence  of 
a  probable  decline  in  prices,  but  rather  of  a  further 
raise.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  believe,  as  some  predict,  that 
there  would  be  any  famine  in  paper,  as  many  new  mills 
are  coming  into  being  and  existing  ones  the  making 
plans  for  increased  production.  He  told  his  hearers  if 
the  national  debt  was  to  be  paid,  Canada  must  export 
more  and  import  less  and  it  is  gratifying  to  thing  that 
so  many  paper  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  are  do- 
ing their  part  at  the  present  time  to  help  keep  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Dominion.  The  imports 
of  paper  in  the  Dominion  have  shown  a  steady  decline 
and  the  exports  are  revealing  gratifying  gains.  Mr. 
Ellis  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  pass  a  law  prohil)iting  the  export 
of  pulp  wood  and  only  the  export  of  the  finished  ar'tieh^ 
be  permitted. 

Recently  all  records  were  broken  at  the  newsprint 
plant  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont.,  when  247  tons  were  turned  out  in  one  day. 
Parts  of  the  new  paper  making  machines  are  arriving 
daily  at  the  Falls  and,  when  these  are  in  opei-ation,  the 
output  will  be  increased  by  about  170  tons  daily,  mak- 
ing a  total  production  of  over  400  tons  daily,  which  will 
make  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  plant  under  one  roof 
in  the  Dominion.  A  wrapping  paper  machine  will  also 
be  installed  in  the  near  future.  The  fouiulations  for 
the  new  building  to  house  the  four  new  Walmsley  Four- 
driniers  are  now  under  way  and  will  be  completed  by 
the  middle  of  November.  The  addition  which  joins  the 
new  finishing  room  built  last  year,  is  269  feet  long  and 
156  feet  wide,  and  the  concrete  foundations  are  four 
feet  wide  and  eleven  feet  deep.  The  floor  and  super- 
structure are  supported  oh  112  piers  of  solid  concrete, 
ten  of  which  will  support  the  new  paper  machines.  Thes<> 
ten  are  eleven  feet  deep  and  have  a  loading  capacity  of 
163  tons  each.  They  are  brought  up  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  floor  and  iron  columns  resting  upon  them  will 
be  concreted  in  through  the  floor  to  prevent  vibration. 
Twenty  piers  with  a  loading  capacity  of  ninety  tons 
each  will  carry  the  framework  and  roof  of  the  building, 
which  will,  when  finished,  form  part  of  the  old  mill. 
The  engine  and  rope  drives  in  the  present  paper  mill 
are  being  duplicated  in  the  addition. 

At  the  National  Industrial  Conference  held  in  Ottawa 
last  week  Senator  Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  Minister  of  Labor,  complained  that  the  head- 
lines in  some  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  appear- 
ing in  the  press  were  conveying  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  .strife  and  bitterness  existing.  The  reports  them- 
selves were  very  fair  and  accurate  but  the  captions  were 
such  as  to  increase  the  aggressiveness  of  some  agitators. 
Senator  Robertson  stated  that  it  cost  the  i)eoi)le  of  Can- 
ada $6,200,000  per  year  to  distribute  newspapers 
throughout  the  mails  and  if  the  people  were  to  pay 
these  millions  for  accurate  information  they  should 
have  it.  He  asked  that  the  ])ress  co-operate  to  the  full- 
est extent  to  this  end. 


A  Toronto  concern  is  eircnlarizing  the  city  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  prepared  to  buy  one  thousanfl  tons  of 
rags  and  two  thousand  tons  of  pajxir  and  books.  For 
mixed  rags  one  cent  per  11).  and  up  is  offered  accord- 
ing to  quality;  for  tailor  clips  three  cents  per  lb.;  new$- 
]>apers  and  books,  bundled,  twenty-five  cents  per  hiiii- 
dred  lbs.  and,  loose,  twenty  cents  per  hundred  lbs. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  September,  20. — The  threatened  steel 
works  strike,  scheduled  to  commence  next  Monday, 
and  the  danger  of  a  tieup  of  the  printing  industry  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity  by  a  strike  of  printers  on 
October  1st,  have  caused  the  demand  for  paper  to 
recede  to  an  extent  this  week,  and  the  market  ha.s 
not  been  in  quite  as  lively  a  condition  as  recently. 
Mills  have  been  little  affected,  however.  As  previous- 
ly reported,  paperinaking  plants  in  the  United  States 
are  booked  so  far  ahead  in  orders  they  could  keep 
oyjerating  at  maximum  production  for  possibly  two 
months  in  filling  the  business  already  on  their  ledgers. 
The  slight  decrease  in  demand  during  the  past  several 
days  therefore  has  come  as  a  relief  to  paper  manufac- 
turers, who  have  continued  to  run  their  machines  with 
all  the  speed  possible  in  an  effort  to  make  deliveries 
on  as  many  orders  as  they  could. 

The  jobbing  trade  has  been  chiefly  affected  by  the 
easing  up  of  demand.  Printers  and  other  consum- 
ers have  bought  in  smaller  quantities  and  have  seem- 
ed somewhat  more  cautious  about  stocking  up  with 
the  strike  situation  staring  them  in  the  face.  There 
is  no  question  that  if  the  printers  decide  to  go  out, 
their  action  will  cripple  the  publishing  and  job  print- 
ing industry  in  this  city,  for  there  are  not  enough 
non-union  printers  in  New  York  to  enable  employing 
printers  to  wage  any  sort  of  a  fight  against  the 
strikers.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  if  local  print 
shops  are  closed  down,  a  large  percentage  of  the  print- 
ing work  usually  done  here  will  be  taken  to  other 
cities,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  should  not  be  great. 

The  newsprint  situation  continues  to  be  marked  by 
strength  and  activity.  Publishers  are  clamoring  for 
additional  supplies  of  paper  and  demand  has  attained 
such  proi)ortions  that  manufacturers  simply  are  not 
able  to  cope  w'ith  it.  As  an  example  of  the  heavy  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  at  present,  one  of  the  leading 
New  York  morning  newspapers  last  Sunday  printed 
526  columns  of  advertising,  which  it  announced  was 
the  largest  volume  of  advertising,  it  had  ever  carried 
in  a  single  issue  and  which  doubtless  is  more  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  United  States  has  ever  carried 
in  one  regular  issue.  Sales  of  spot  lots  of  newspriut 
are  frequently  reported  at  prices  ranging  up  to  5.50 
cents  a  pound  at  the  mill,  while  sheets  and  side  runs 
are  fetching  relatively  as  high  prices  in  current  sales. 

Mills  making  fine  papers  are  reported  to  be  running 
full  and  to  be  having  little  or  no  trouble  in  market- 
ing all  their  output.  In  fact,  many  writing  paper 
manufacturers  are  bohiiul  in  orders,  and  considerabK 
complaint  is  heard  among  jobbers  over  the  delay  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  deliveries.  Prices  on  bonds, 
linens  and  ledgers  ai'e  strong  and  tending  upward. 
Wrapping  papers  are  in  good  demand  and  mills  are 
rushed  in  covering  commitments.  Quotations  are 
firm  and  buyers  are  readily  meeting  them  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  supplies.  Consumers  and  dealers 
are  stocking  up  for  the  pre-holiday  trade,  which  con- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth   Avenue,   Astor  Trust  Building 
de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nci     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 


«-'54  I'TMil'    AND  PA 

(litioii  of  (iourse  is  creative  oi'  a  \ir\sk  (loriiind  tor  all 
kinds  oi!  wriippiiifrs  as  well  as  of  tissue  ])aj)cr-. 

Tlio  booiv  j)aper  iriarket  remains  firm,  and  hook 
mills  are  in  about  tlie  same  position  as  newsprint 
plants,  most  of  them  being  far  beliind  in  deliveries 
and  having  their  production  sold  for  practically  all 
of  this  year.  Publishers  are  demanding  not  only 
their  full  contract  supplies  but  are  placing  orders  for 
additional  amounts  of  paper  wherever  they  are  able 
to  do  so. 

The  hoard  market  has  taken  on  new  life  this  week. 
The  strike  of  paper  box  workers  in  New  York  has 
been  practically  settled,  and  with  box  factories  again 
in  operation,  they  are  absorbing  increasing  amounts 
of  board,  so  that  mills  are  kept  l)usily  engaged  in 
satisfying  the  wants  of  customers.  Prices  are  strong 
at  a  basis  of  between  ^1^60  and  $65  per  ton  of  plain 
chip  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.— With  available  supplies  of 
and  with  demand  showing  steady  growth,  prices 
are  working  up  to  levels  where  they  are  within 
close  ])roximity  of  record-breaking  poiiits.  No. 
1  spruce  pulji  freshly  ground  has  sold  this  week 
iu  (puintities  ranging  around  a  thousand  tons  at 
a  tiiiu'  at  ii^40  per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and 
consumers  have  made  little  objection  to  paying  this 
high  j)rice  so  long  as  they  received  assurance  that 
deliveries  would  be  promptly  forthcoming.  Manufactur- 
ers in  the  trade  who  in  ordinai'y  times  are  sellers  of 
ground  wood  are  now  seeking  to  buy,  their  require- 
ments evidently  having  assumed  such  volume  that  they 
are  not  only  using  all  the  pulj)  manufactured  by  them- 
selves but  are  finding  it  necessary  to  buy  ii\  the  open 
market  to  cover  their  needs.  Dealers  report  ex- 
ceptional difficulty  in  locating  pulp  for  trading  pur- 
poses and  instances  are  frecpiently  cited  where  they 
are  obliged  to  turn  down  bids  at  high  prices  owing  to 
their  inability  to  secure  the  pulp. 

fTIEMKIAL  PULP.— Demand  for  chemical  Avood 
pulp  has  eased  uj)  to  an  extent  during  the  course  of 
the  i)resent  week,  yet  the  market  is  attended  by  a 
strong  undertone  and  dealers  report  that  they  are 
occasioning  no  great  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  the 
sup])ly  placed  in  their  hands  for  sale.  Numerous  con- 
sumers, however,  have  not  incpiired  as  actively  as 
thej'  have  in  the  recent  past,  and  demand  has  lacked 
that  snap  that  was  such  a  feature  of  the  market  for  a 
time,  which  would  indicate  that  at  least  som(>  con- 
suming mills  have  covered  their 'requirements  for  a 
period.  Prices  are  firmly  maintained,  and  pi-oducers 
of  sulphite  of  newsprint  (juality  are  said  to  be  refusing 
to  contract  for  pulp  for  shipment  after  October  1st 
at  less  than  $75  a  ton  at  the  pulp  mill.  Kraft  is  mov- 
ing freely  at  a  basis  of  around  $!>0,  with  boai'd  mills 
absorbing  the  bulk  of  supply.  Soda  pulp  is  in  steady 
call  and  spot  lots  are  selling  at  as  much  as  5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  jnill,  while  the  contract  basis  ranges 
about  4.65  cents.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  in 
good  demand  and  offered  supplies  are  light,  with 
manufacturers  of  standard  cpiality  sulphite  quoting 
6  cents  a  pound.  Business  in  foreign  pulps  continues 
to  be  confined  mainly  to  purchases  by  consumers  in 
this  country  for  shipment  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Prices  on  the  other  side  remain  high,  and  signs  jioiiit 
to  their  continuing  so. 

RAGS. — The  rag  market  exhil)its  no  important 
change  and  business  of  routine  character  is  passing 
at  fairly  steady  prices.  Mills  are  not  buying  in  the 
volume  that  activity  in  the  new  pa])er  market  would 
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seem  to  warrant,  tJiis  apparently  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  securing  appreciably  largf 
qiuintities  of  rags  from  foreign  sources  which  enable^ 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  domestic  market  to  an  extent. 
Dealers  anticipate  a  market  expansion  of  demand  in 
the  near  future  owing  to  the  a.ssertions  of  the.se  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  who  have  been  abroad,  to  the  effect 
that  supplies  there  are  diminishing  and  that  only 
hmited  lots  of  rags  can  be  obtained  during  the  next 
few  months  in  Europe.  Prices  therefore  are  main- 
tained and  sellers  are  not  hesitating  to  turn  down 
offers  at  figures  which  fail  to  measure  up  to  their 
ideas  of  values.  On  the  other  hand,  sales  are  report- 
ed from  time  to  time  at  prices  a  little  lower  than  are 
recognized  as  market  quotations,  which  indicates  tliat 
some  dealers  are  moving  stock  at  concessions. 

PAPER  STO(.'K. —  Trading  in  waste  paper  during 
the  current  week  has  been  of  moderately  broad  coin- 
pass  and  prices  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  held 
steady.  Demand  has  been  especially  good  for  sev- 
eral grades,  including  hard  white  shavings,  kraft 
paper,  white  blank  news  and  No.  1  mixed  paper,  Avhere- 
as  soft  white  shayings,  flat  stock  and  folded  new.s- 
papers  have  moved  in  comparatively  small  volume. 
No.  1  hard  Avhite  .shavings  have  sold  at  5.25  to  5.50 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  packing  of 
kraft  at  3.60  to  3.75  cents.  Mixed  paper  of  No.  1 
grade  has  been  freely  sought  by  board  manufacturers, 
who  have  paid  between  85  and  90  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  New  York.  White  blank  news  has  readily 
commanded  1.75  cents  a  pound,  the  high  prices  quoted 
on  this  grade  being  mainly  due  to  the  ground  wood 
situation.  Flat  stock  has  continued  to  ease  off  in 
price  and  sales  of  heavy  books  and  magazines  have 
been  noted  at  2.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
which  figure  represents  a  decline  closely  approximat- 
ing $10  a  ton  ill  this  kind  of  paper  stock  within  the 
past  fortnight.  Folded  news  is  quotable  at  95  cents 
to  $1  per  hundred  pounds  and  No.  1  .soft,  white  .shav- 
ings at  around  4.25  cents. 

P>AG(ilNG  AND  ROPE.— Demand  from  con.suminjr 
sources  for  old  rope  continues  active  and  prices  are 
well  maintained  at  a  basis  of  between  6.25  and  6.50 
cents  per  pound  New  York  for  manila  rope  in  Xo.  1 
condition.  Dealers  have  numerous  unfilled  orders  on 
their  hooks  and  are  shipping  out  supplies  as  soon  as 
they  become  available.  Old  bagging,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  rather  quiet  demand.  Important  cou- 
sumers  evince  a  lack  of  interest  in  offerings  and  price.s 
remain  on  a  relatively  low  level  of  5  cents,  or  a  shade 
higher,  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging.  Indications  are  that 
arrivals  of  foreign  rope  are  light,  while  considerable 
quantities  of  bagging  are  being  received,  which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  bri.sk  demand  in  the  domestic 
market  for  the  former  material  and  the  dullness 
characterizing  the  latter. 


NEWS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Becker  &  Co.,  the  well-known  English  firm,  have 
changed  their  Paris  house  from  "The  French  Paper- 
.stock  Co."  into  '-Societe  Anonyme  Francaise  des  Pates 
a  Papicrs.  Becker  &  Co.'"  It  has  been 'p"f  i"  charge 
of  Mr.  Pierre  A.  Barbou,  who  made  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  French  air  .service.  He  was  made 
Ohevaher  de  la  Legion  d'lloiineur  and  won  the  Croix 
(le  Guerre  with  four  "])almes. " 

I\Ie.ssrs.  Alexander  Jacob  &  Co.  of  London.  England, 
dealers  m  old  paper,  have  opened  an  office  in  Pari.^ 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Lew.— From  Lai 
Papeterie. 
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New  York 
San  Franciseo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 

Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


E  &  GO. 


MONTREAL,  QUE 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited 

THREE  RIVERS,  CANADA 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 

SULPHATE  PULP  AND  KRAFT  PAPER,  GLAZED  AND  UNGLAZED 
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HOOVER  PROCESS 


SULPUTE  OF  HL 


Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  milLs 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 
Marion  Paper  Co.,  .  .  .  Marion,  Indiana. 
Burmas  Paper  Co.,  .  .  West  Dudley,  Mass. 
Aldrich  Paper  Co.,  .  .  NaturalfDam,  N.Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  users. 


The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


QP^DAP  IRON,  STEEL  &  METALS 

^Ij^^  ^1  I  llsed  Machinery  Rails  Motors,  VAC. 

LAXER  DESTCHER  &  CO. 

726  POWER  BUILUIiNG 

83  CRAIG  STREET  WEST,  MONTREAL 


CR1NDER5%HAFTS 


^^^"'•liiilitftlliUliUlti 


PAPER  FROM  WASTE. 

The  manufacture  of  i)uli)  und  [laper  from  wood  is 
a  a  industry  which  has  proved  itself  stable  and  of 
increasiii<ji:  maj^nitude  for  a  number  of  years,  accord- 
in','  to  W.  B.  (.'ampbell,  P>.  Sc.,  in  a  circular  on  "Chem- 
ical Methods  of  Utilizin-.'  Wood  Wastes,"  issued  by 
the  Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Almost  every  kind  of  wood  has  been  proved  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  some  form  of  paper,  but  there 
are  considerations  affectiiif,'  the  use  of  each  kind 
which  must  always  be  observed.  Most  of  the  pulp  is 
made  from  the  wood  cut  especially  for  the  purpose, 
but  almost  any  wood  can  be  used,  provided  that  it 
is  reasonably  free  from  dirt,  knots,  and  bark,  or  that 
these  can  be  easily  removed  from  it 

The  advantages  of  waste  wood  are,  of  course,  its 
rheapness  and  its  quantity.  There  are  several  disau- 
vantages;  it  is  usually  fjreen  and  full  of  water,  has  a 
larp'e  percentage  f)f  bark,  and  comes  in  irregular  shape. 
Shavings  are  rather  better  for  the  purpose,  and.  if 
in  sufficient  quantity,  make  very  good  raw  material. 
Another  point  to  be  taken  care  of  in  using  Avaste 
material  such  as  this  is  to  use  the  raw  material  of  only 
one  species,  or  at  least  species  sufficiently  alike  that 
they  may  respond  to  the  same  treatment.  For  in.stance, 
on  account  of  the  relatively  large  content  of  resin  in 
longleaf  pine,  it  would  not  do  to  treat  this  in  the  same 
way  as  spruce.  Neither  will  it  be  satisfactory  to  work 
hard  and  soft  woods  together,  in  any  one  treatment, 
though  any  of  these  can  be  worked  sati.sfaetorily  if 
kept  separate.  The  process  to  bp  used  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  raw  material  at  hand,  and  on  the  market 
for  any  i)rirticular  varioty  of  ]inlp. 


TANKS 


and  steel  plate  work  of  all  kinds.  Pen- 
stocks, Boilers,  Smoke-stacks,  etc.  We 
have  excellent  facilities  for  shop  and 
field  work,  and  solicit  your  enquiries. 

LIGHT  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK  A  SPECAILTY 

Prompt  service.     Quotations  gladly  upon  request 

L.  P.  Burns,  Limited 

301  Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg,  Toronto 

(  Formerly  Burns  &  Roberts.  Ltd.  i 


Boilers  for  Pulp  Mills 

We  put  lu  the  tjiiality  aud  woikmauship  that  give  the  hard, 
e.xacting  service  you  pulp  mill  men  mu.st  have.  We  make 
all  types.  Also  Smoke  Stacks,  Breeehings,  Steel  Tanks  and 
Rt?el  Plate  work  nf  all  kinds.    I'^uquiries  i)romptl.v  answered. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

ST  CATHARINES,  ONT        Eastern  Sales  Office:  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -     TORONTO,  CANADA 


Specialize  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Glean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 

Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD 

ROCHDALE, 

Telegraphic  Address: — 


MILLS, 

ENGLAND 


TINFOIL,     ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 

SPECIALTIES:— 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN   PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS,  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addrecaed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


Interlake  Tissue  Mills 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  FULL  LINE 
OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  M.  G.  TIS- 
SUES, BROWN  AND  COLORED  LIGHT 
WEIGHT  M.  G.  KRAFT,  WHITE  Ai^U 
COLORED  DRUG  WRAP,  ALL  GRADES 
OF  FRUIT  WRAPS,  DRY  PR007  PA^'SE 
A  FULL  LINE  OF  TOILET  PAPER, 
PAPER  TOWELS,  PAPER  NAPKINS, 
DECORATIVE  CREPE  ROLLS,  LUNCH 
AND  OUTING  SETS. 

Head  Office,  331  Telephone  Bldg. 
Toronto  Mills  at  Merritton 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  ior  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFAClbRED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

"'1 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


MARVELOUS 

i3  the  action  of  light  to  increase 
production  and  efficiency. 


Mill  and  Factory  White 

on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
your  plant  will  produce  efficiency 
and  improve  sanitary  conditions. 

WRITE  us 

A.  RAMSAY  ^  SON  COMPANY 

1  Makers  of  Paints  and  Varnishes  since  1842 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  VANCOUVER 


JONES  &  GLASSCO 

(Reg'd) 

ENGINEERS 

MONTREAL  and  TORONTO 
Specialists  in 

Power  Transmission  Chains 

Canadian  Agents  for 

"RENOLD"  "MORSE" 

PATENT  SILENT       ROCKER  JOINT 
and  BUSH  ROLLER  SILENT 
CHAINS  CHAINS 

Chain  drives  from  i  HP  to  5000  HP 
in  successful  operation 


Write  for  particulars  to 


Head  Office 
3  St.  Nicholas  St. 
MONTREAL 


Branch  Office 
1204  Traders  Bank  Building 
TORONTO 


E.  A.  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Paper  Mill  Representative 


Vi  potable  Farcluueiit 
M.F  and  S.C.  Bool: 
Wax  Papers 
Bond  Pai>«r8 
Manifolds 


Farclimentine 

Perffamyne 

No.  1  and  ITo.  2  Jute 

No.  1,  2  and  3  Bope 

Offsets 


EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED. 
Selling  Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

\^ooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Unusual  Fire-Door  Needs 


As  the  photo  shows,  Ormsby  Roll- 
ing Fire-Doors  can  be  used  as  a 
fire-barrier  for  unusual  wall  open- 
ings. Huge  as  these  doors  are,  a 
very  light  pull  on  the  chain  raises 
or  lowers  them.  Heavy  springs 
counterbalance  the  load. 
These  doors  can  be  used  anywhere 
— to  protect  shipping  exits,  eleva- 
tor shafts,  openings  in  partition 
walls — any  opening  that  allows  no 
room  for  sliding  or  swinging  doors. 
They  require  but  14  inches  over- 


head, 3  inches  or  less  at  the  sides. 
They  can  be  operated  by  hand,  by 
chain,  or  electricity.  They  are 
sturdily  built— an  ORMSBY  prod- 
uct. They  bear  the  FIRE  UN- 
DERWRITERS' LABEL. 
Our  specification  department  will 
gladly  co-operate  with  you;  send 
you  blue  prints,  list  of  installa- 
tions, literature  and  full  informa- 
tion about  ORMSBY  ROLLING 
FIRE  DOORS. 


THE  A.  B.  ORMSBY  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO 

Associated  with  The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited. 
Factories  at  Preston,  Toronto,  Mont'-eal.  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Calgary. 


F.  A.  Gillis  &  Co.,  Halifax.  N.S 


AGENTS: 
Maritime  Provinces. 


A.  T.  Chambers,  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 
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R.  J.  MARX  (late  J.  Marx  &  Co.] 


LONDON,  E.C.,  ENGLAND 


MARGALT  SUCTION  ROLL  AT  WORK 


c    •  /..    Basalt  Lava  Stone  Beater  Rolls,  Double  Beaters,  Stone  Wet 

specialties  n       r»        i      i  rfc   I      ITS    f  C  O 

Press  Rolls,  Basalt  Lava  Pulp  Keriners  ror  Screenings 

Canadian  Agents: 

PROCESS  ENGINEERS,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


DAVIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 

Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  ami  Vertical  D«aifn 

B«l(-and  Motor-DriTC 

Stationary  and  Rarolring  Screen  Plate* 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  m 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

PctM-boro.  Ont,  CM«4a 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Chippers  Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manuiactunng  Indus5i;r\ 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
1         Pulp  and  Paper  Asssciation. 


J.  NEWELL,  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication,  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  States  and 
British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Postage 
Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  c'ays  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Published  every  Thursday  by  The  Industrial  and  Educa. 
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EDITORIAL  I 


OVER  THE  FENCE. 
One  of  England's  greatest  poets  wrote, — 

"There  was  a  man  in  our  town  and  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush  and  scratched  out  both 
his  eyes." 

It  is  further  related  that  this  remarkable  individual 
encountered  the  bush  a  second  time  and  in  some  miracu- 
lous fashion  regained  his  eyesight.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  England  at  the  present  time  several  hundred 
thousand  workmen  are  idle.  They  have  striick.  They 
have  stated  their  grievances  and  their  demands.  Un- 
der some  circumstances,  and  if  made  in  another,  fashion, 
it  is  possible  that  their  demands  would  have  been  re- 
ceived in  a  different  manner.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  world  at  the  present  time  the  general  public, 
which  is  usually  the  part  most  affected  by  labor  dis- 
turbances, is  most  interested  in  seeing  goods  produced 
with  the  greatest  regularity  and  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned  with  their 
production,  distribution  and  consumption.  The  gen- 
eral public  has  suffered  from  a  number  of  disturbances 
for  which  it  has  been  in  no  way  responsible  and  is  ap- 
parently getting  tired  of  being  held  up  so  often  be- 
cause one  or  another  of  the  numerically  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  population  has  the  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

It  looks  as  if  the  general  public  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  differences  of  opinion  as  to  who  shall  be 
boss  in  this  or  that  factory  is  a  matter  for  the  manage- 
ment and  men  of  the  plant  to  decide  and  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  are  not  interested  in  minor  matters  of 
policy  and  do  not  intend  to  suffer  from  family  squab- 
bles in  this  or  that  industry.  Where  a  distinct  injus- 
tice is  being  done,  the  conscience  of  an  English -speak- 
ing nation  or  community  can  be  appealed  to  and  con- 
fidently relied  on  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  An  occa- 
sionally isolated  instance  of  mob  rule  will  break  out, 
l>ut  such  explosions  are  not  representative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  any  English  speaking  country  and  revolutions, 
whether  industrial,  social  or  political,  are  not  necessary 
to  obtain  justice  for  anybody,  either  as  an  individual  or 
as  a  class. 

Prom  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  certain  cities  and 
with  the  feeling  of  the  population  at  large,  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  there  is  a  limit  to  public  patience 
iiiid  I  hi'  ii\iblic  symjjathy,  that  there  is  a  bigger  thing 
than  tlie  advantage  of  a  single  group  and  that  the 
movement  or  the  policy  that  counts  is  the  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  peoph'  iiiid  not  to  promote  the 
selfish  advantage  of  this  or  that  group  of  individuals. 


There  has  of  late  been  a  decided  tendency  for  the 
management  and  the  workmen  in  industrial  life  to  ap- 
preciate each  others  problems,  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations and  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  an  apparent 
tendency  for  a  portion  of  the  community  to  desire  to 
impose  on  the  people  generally  the  granting  of  certain 
special  privileges  and  advantages  without  getting  any 
return  in  the  form  of  an  acceptance  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  necessary  stabilizing  assumption  of  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities.  Until  each  person  individ- 
ually, or  as  an  organization,  accepts  and  honors  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  it  will  be  difficult  to 
arouse  any  great  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  pub- 
lie  or  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  people  in  a  demand 
for  that  which  is  not  for  the  public  good.  The  time  is 
passed  when  the  life  and  health  of  women  and  children 
can  be  exploited  in  an  English  speaking  country  to  fat- 
ten the  income  of  the  employer,  The  time  is  here  when 
unsanitary  conditions  and  harmful  hours  of  labor  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Public  opinion  is  opposed  to 
-these  things.  But  the  time  has  not  come  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  or  any  other  country,  except  possibly  Russia, 
expect  something  for  nothing.  Nor  are  they  ready  to 
pass  laws  requiring  themselves  to  pay  for  something 
they  don't  get.  God  gave  man  brains  and  strength  to 
use.  Both  must  be  usefully  employed.  There  is  harm 
ni  overwork,  but  more  harm'  in  idleness,  which  the  pub 
lie  pays  for. 


/  TURNING  DOWN  ORDERS. 
Almost  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been 
an  increasing  effort  to- induce  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  take  part  in  the  excellent  trade  possibilities  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  in  which  Catiadian 
goods  might  find  an  export  market.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  market  nor  of  the  lavor  with 
which  Canadian  goods  have  been  received  by  customers 
across  the  seas.  Firms  that  have  endeavoured  to  place 
satisfactory  goods  at  a  satisfactory  price  have  not  only 
had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but  in  most  cases  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  opportunities. 

When  domestic  demand  and  the  market  in  the 
United  States  failed  to  absorb  quite  all  of  our  product 
there  was  a  decided  effort  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  customers  and  to  get  their  good  will.  The  situ- 
ation in  Great  Britain  has  been  one  in  which  Canadians 
have  naturally  been  especially  interested.  During  the 
war  it  was  practically  impossible  to  ship  even  the  goods 
that  were  available  for  export,  partly  becau;-e  of  the 
lack  of  shipping  and  partly  because  of  import  restric- 
tions.   While  these  have  been  handicaps  in  the  British 
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market,  thoi'e  has  been  a  fairly  steady  dcnuuid  for  near- 
ly all  trrades  of  ('aiiadiaji  made  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  whieh  eonid  he  reaehed.  al- 
Ihoiifih  with  more  or  less  difl'icidty. 

Willi  the  si<inin<>'  of  the  armistiee  eanic  the  announce 
ment  of  the  IJritish  policy  of  "Empire  preference"  and 
Canadian  ])ulp  and  ])apei-  mills  were  placed  in  a  very 
favorable  position  for  disposing  of  all  the  |)roduct  tlics 
could  spare  for  export  and  the  demand  then  was  by  no 
means  satisfied.  A  number  of  Canadian  mills  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  British  market,  either 
throufih  their  own  organizations  or  by  making  connec- 
tions with  liritish  concerns. 

Everything  has  been  apparently  moving  along 
smoothly  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  Caimdian 
]nanufact urcr  until  the  recent  change  of  })olicy  on  the 
other  side  which  o])ened  the  doors  of  British  markets 
to  anybody  who  would  come  in  and  thus  removed  the 
preferential  advantage  that  ('anada  had  begun  to  en- 
joy as  a  part  of  the  E)n])ire. 

It  is  not  •within  our  province  to  discuss  the  propi'iety 
of  this  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  London  Gov- 
ei'innent  but  the  change  seems  to  be  having  an  effect 
on  our  relations  with  customers  in  the  Old  Country. 
We  occasionally  hear  rnmoui's  of  firms  that  have  made 
ai-rangements  foi'  dealing  with  English  houses  and  ai'c 
not  giving  good  service.  The  customers  have  come 
to  rely  on  the  Canadian  producer  for  certain  goods  re- 
((uii'cd.  I>ut  either  l)ecanse  of  the  change  in  iiitenuition- 
al  ti'ade  relationships,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  pre- 
ference idea,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  i)rodncer  has 
either  come  up  against  competition  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect and  eonse(piently  has  not  found  (juite  so  much 
velvet  in  his  path,  or,  due  to  an  increasing  home  de- 
mand feels  more  independent  of  the  foreign  market. 
It  seems  tlint  some  mills,  having  found  themselves  in 
the  api)ai'ently  foi-tunate  position  of  i-eceiving  more  or- 
ders than  they  coidd  fill  have  a.ssumed  a  i)atronizing 
attitude  toward  some  of  their  customers  and  this  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  resented. 

After  having  made  coiniections  and  allowing  the  cus- 
tomer to  assume  that  he  would  be  pi-ovided  with  mater- 
ial, it  is  very  unfortunate  that  any  mill  should  consider 
itself  not  bound  by  strict  moral  obligation  to  cai'ry  on 
and  see  the  agreement  or  understanding  through  to  the 
finish.  J)isai)pointments  caused  by  this  flitting  about 
like  a  bee  from  flower  to  flower  where  the  honey  is 
easiest  to  get  is  not  only  demoralizing  to  the  relation- 
ships at  home  in  the  industry,  but  it  puts  our  country 
in  a  vei'y  unfortunate  position  in  tln>  eyes  of  our  ncigh- 
liours  and  our  foreign  cnstomei-s.  "British"  has  always 
stood  for  the  highest  ipiality  of  honor  in  all  relations, 
and  "Canadian,"  both  because  of  our  hereditary  con- 
nections with  the  Old  Country  and  the  traditions  that 
are  growing  n])  with  this  new  nation,  should  demaml 
and  get  from  everyone  who  does  business  under  the 
name  of  Canada  the  sti-ictest  observance  of  the  small- 
est point  of  business  etiipiette  as  well  as  the  eom|)lete 


tulfilraent  of  every  obligation  of  bn.siness  honor.  There 
can  })e  no  excuse  for  a  firm  turning  down  a  customer 
wlio  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith  any  more  than  there 
is  an  excu.se  for  going  back  on  a  friend.  If  the  troubh 
lies  with  accepting  more  l)usine.ss  than  can  possibly  ite 
handled  or  trying  to  play  both  ends  of  the  game,  the  i 
the  concern  that  acts  in  this  way  is  not  truly  repre 
sentative  of  our  Canadian  industry.  We  are  sure  thai 
most  of  our  mills  would  rather  go  out  of  Inisiness  than 
fail  to  keep  an  agreement  and  if  there  is  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  any  mill  (and  we  hope  there  is  not)  to 
act  in  a  double-faced  manner  we  trust  that  such  a  mill 
will  see  the  error  of  its  way  and  that  our  friends  aci'(»  - 
the  sea  will  not  consider  them  a.s  typical  of  our  indu^ 
try. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY. 
Fire  losses  in  Canada  during  1918  amounted  to  o»v, 
Nineteen  Million  Dollars.  Isn't  that  a  shameful  record 
Most  of  these  lo.sses  would  have  been  prevented  by  a 
little  care  in  using  fire  and  in  keeping  rubbish  away 
from  buildings.  October  9th  is  Fire  Prevention  Day. 
Let's  make  it  the  begiiniing  of  an  era  of  great  improve- 
ment in  this  regai'd. 


COBWEBS. 

A.  L.  Dawe  is  back  from  England.  In  welcoming 
Mr.  Dawe  home  to  his  friends  and  his  work  we  would 
add  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  capable  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Beck  has  temporarily  filled  the  position  of 
►Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


The  next  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  all  tie' 
daylight  we  have  saved,  now  that  the  Daylight  Saving 
Act  is  about  to  fade  into  twilight  ?  The  best  suggestion 
we  have  to  offer  is  to  put  the  equivalent  into  Victory 
Loan  bonds.    They  will  brighten  many  years. 


Talk  of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Alaska  is  heard 
again.  The  latest  difficulty  mentioned  is  that  timber 
and  water  power  rights  are  not  sufficiently  stable  nor 
long-lived  to  warrant  investment  in  a  long  time  project. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  establishing  the  industry  in 
south-eastern  Alaska  is  the  chance  for  return  cargoes 
to  American  ports. 

 "A  

The  Pai)er  ]Mill  Superintendents'  A.ssociation  has 
made  a  fine  beginning.  Sectional  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  divLsious.  and  a 
general  meeting  is  being  planned  for  Chicago  in  tlii' 
near  future.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  new  a.ssociation  are  struck 
with  the  euthiisiasni  shown.  We  hope  it  is  not  the  kind 
that  wears  off.  Proceedings  of  the  meetings  are  pub- 
lished in  "The  Pap<M'  Industry",  of  Chicago,  of  which 
Peter  J.  Massey,  secretary  of  the  Association,  is  editor. 
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The  Efficiency  of  the  News-print  Splice 

By  L.  N.  Seaman. 
Forest  Products'  Laboratories  of  Canada. 


Great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  are  caused  in 
the  press  room  by  the  breakage  of  news-print  paper  at 
or  near  the  splices  made  at  the  paper  mills  duriiig 
manufacture,  and  the  foremen  of  the  news-print  mills 
are  in  turn  worried  by  repeated  complaints  from  the 
printers  that  the  paper  supplied  to  them  does  not  hold 
at  the  splices.  These  breaks  cause  loss  of  material  and 
of  time  which  represent  an  appreciable  item  in  the  ex- 
pense of  production  of  newspapers. 

With  the  object  of  finding  a  way  to  improve  these 
conditions,  an  investigation  into  the  efficiency  of  news- 
print splices  Avas  undertaken  at  the  Forest  Products' 
Laboratories  of  Canada.  The  information  sought  caji 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  has  the  tissue  used 
to  make  the  splices  sufficient  adhesive  strength  for  the 
purpose ;  second,  at  what  temperature  will  the  iron 
used  for  pressing  out  the  splices  give  the  best  results ; 
and  third,  can  the  same  strength  per  inch  be  obtained 
in  a  splice  which  extends  across  a  wide  sheet  of  paper 
as  would  be  indicated  by  tests  of  narrow  strips  cut 
from  the  same  splice  ? 

Actual  methods  and  conditions  were  studied  both  in 
the  press  room  and  the  paper  mills,  and  a  number  of 
specimens  obtained,  those  from  the  press  room  being 
taken  from  paper  rolls  that  had  broken  in  the  press  at 
or  near  the  splice,  and  those  from  the  mills  from 
splices  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A  machine  was  then  designed  and  built  for  testing 
narrow  specimens  cut  from  the  splices  to  be  examined. 
This  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  test  strip, 
one  inch  wide,  is  supported  by  a  spring  balance  of 
special  design,  and  in  turn  supports  a  small  vessel  into 
which  shot  is  allowed  to  run  from  a  funnel  at  a  prac- 
tically constant  rate.  As  the  quantity  of  shot  in  this 
vessel  increases  the  balance  is  extended  till  the  weight 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  specimen,  Avheii  a  ratchet  de- 
vice on  the  balance  holds  it  extended  at  the  point 
reached  at  the  moment  of  fracture.  By  deducting  from 
this  reading  of  the  balance  the  reading  to  which  it  re- 
turns when  the  ratchet  is  released,  the  actual  break- 
ing sti'ess  exerted  on  the  specimen  is  obtained. 

A  mimber  of  strips  one  inch  wide  were  tested  in  this 
way,  the  material  being  taken  from  the  samples  ob- 
tained from  news-print  mills  and  from  printing  offices. 
Tt  was  found  that  the  splices  held  in  every  case — the 
pai)er  itself  breaking.  Following  these  tests  a  large 
inimber  of  specimens  were  prepared  at  these  labora- 
tories in  order  to  investigate  the  various  influences  af- 
fecting the  efficiency  of  the  splices. 

As  it  seemed  that  the  probable  average  pressure  used 
ill  making  the  splices  commercially  Avas  about  thirtj^- 
five  pounds,  an  ordinary  pressing  iron  as  used  by 
tailors  Avas  Aveighted  Avith  lead  to  that  extent,  and  in 
order  to  study  the  effects  of  various  temperatures  the 
iron  Avas  fitted  with  a  thermometei'-Avell  in  Avhich  a 
thermometer  stood  in  a  mercury  bath.  The  device  is 
shoAvn  in  Fig.  2.  With  this,  splices  Avere  made  at 
temperatures  varying  from  50°  C.  to  200°  C.  and  Avith 
splicing  tape  •V,  of  an  inch,  and  1  inch  Avide.  The 
average  results  are  shown  in  the  folloAving  table  and 
l)hitte(l  graphically  in  F'ig.  4. 


Fig.  1 


Breaking  Load,  1  Inch  Strips. 


Iron 

On  %  ill. 

On  1  in. 

mperature 

tissue 

tissue 

Remarks. 

50° 

C. 

Splices  did  not  hold. 

60° 

C. 

7.94  lbs. 

Paper  held  up  to  aver- 
age load  of  8.5  lbs. 

70° 

C. 

6.37  lbs. 

8.06 

Paper  held  up  to  aver- 
age load  of  9.03  lbs. 

80° 

c. 

9.25  " 

8.37  " 

All  splices  held,  paper 
breaking. 

90° 

c. 

9.25  " 

9.19  " 

All  splices  held,  paper 
lireakiiig. 

100° 

c. 

8.25  " 

8.37  " 

.1              .  .              I  .           <  c 

110° 

c. 

8.87  " 

8.31 

120° 

c. 

9.12  " 

8.00  " 

It          l(          t  <        i  i 

1.30° 

c. 

9.94  " 

9.87 

11           11           1 1    .     '  1 

140° 

c. 

9.44  " 

9.06  " 

1  i          11          ii  11' 

1.50° 

c. 

8.00  " 

9.31  " 

11          i(          ii  '1 

160° 

c. 

7.12 

7.69  " 

11          i I       ■    <  <        < ' 

170° 

c. 

7.87  " 

7..50  " 

11          11          i  i        ( f 

200° 

c. 

7.75  " 

7.37 

11            11            11  It 

From  these  results. 

it  Avould 

appear,  first,  that  at 

suitable  temperatures  of  the  iron  used  in  making  the 
splice  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  tissue  is  ample  for 
the  purpose,  and  second,  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained at  about  130°  C.  (or  about  266°  F.).  If  the  iron 
is  alloAved  to  get  beloAv  about  100°  C.  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  the  splice  failing  to  hold,  Avhile  Avith  tem- 
peratures above  140°  C.  the  strength  of  the  paper  near 
the  splice  seems  to  be  impaired. 
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A  number  of  tests  were  then  made  on  splices  twelve 
inches  wide  made  at  100°  C.  with  tissue  1/2  in.,  %  m. 
and  1  in.  wide,  respectively.  The  tests  were  made  in 
a  Roudet-Schor  Textile  Testing  Machine  with  special 
grips  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Half  of  these  splices 
were  made  bv  moving  the  iron  back  and  forth  along 
the  splice  in  "the  ordinary  way,  and  the  remainder  by 
alloAving  the  iron  to  remain  stationary  on  the  splice 
for  about  ten  seconds.  The  following  average  results 
were  obtained : 


those  made  with  a  stationary  iron,  and  that  the  total 
strength  of  a  wide  splice  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  12% 
less  than  that  indicated  by  tests  of  narrow  .specimens, 
and  this  difference  is  probably  due  to  strains  set  up 


Width  of 
tissue. 

Stationary  ]     V2  in. 


iron 

Moving 
iron 


J  1 


V2 


Fig.  2. 


Breaking 
load. 

80.25  lbs. 
86.42  " 
83.55  " 
87.74  " 
86.42  " 
89.94 


%  of  average 
strength  shown 
Load  per  by  tests  of  one 
inch,    inch  specimens. 

6.70 


7.20 
7.00 
7.30 
7.20 
7.50 


87% 
84% 

87% 

90%; 


In  every  case  the  paper  broke  along  a  line  from  three 
to  five  inches  from  the  splice. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  splices  made  by  slid- 
ing the  iron  along  the  paper  are  at  least  as  strong  as 


Fig.  3. 


10 


I. 


-S  5 
5 

Q.  4 


PbLnt  of  faLlu.reCSpLLO&  or  F^per)  *  unchTussu^ 
Pjper  where,  splu^c  feuLexd- 
Eifer  where  SpLu^  Wulcd,. 
Avoragz,  sircngth  of  Pjper. 


3 


Project- 


ag.4. 


50  60  70  80  90 


100        no        120  150 
Fig.  4. 
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ill  the  paper  by  unavoidable  unevennesses  in  the  splice. 
For  thi.s  reason  rolls  containing'  one  or  more  splices 
should  be  "flagged"  at  the  splices  as  an  indication  to 
the  operator  to  run  his  press  a  little  more  slowly  at 
!  these  portions  of  the  roll  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
break.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  carefully 
made  splices,  with  irons  at  the  proper  temperature,  will 
overcome  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty. 

All  the  above  tests  were  made  using  ordinary  news- 
j)rint  paper.    Further  tests  were  made  using  stronger 
I  paper  to  determine  whether  the  tissue  used  possessed 
,  a  considerable  reserve  of  adhesive  strength  beyond  that 
I   necessary  for  splicing  news-print.     Several   of  the 
stronger  grades  of  paper  were  experimented  with,  in- 
I  eluding  Kraft  paper  and  Whatman's  drawing  paper, 
I  but  none  was  found  strong  enough  to  cause  the  splice 
;  to  part,  the  paper  breaking  in  every  case.    Some  tests 
I  were  made  using  Whatman's  drawing  paper  and  tissue 
1  that  had  "aged"  till  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  into  place 
without  crumbling  to  pieces,  but  even  with  this  the 
.  splices  made  with  an  iron  at  130°  C.  held  strongly 
j  enough  to  break  the  paper  in  most  cases. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  in- 
vestigations, though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  tests  was  necessarily  rather  small. 

1.  The  adhesive  strength  of  the  tissue,  used  with  an 
I  iron  at  a  suitable  temperature,  is  ample  for  making 

splices  in  newsprint  paper. 

2.  The  best  temperature  at  which  to  keep  the  iron 
is  about  130°  C. 

i     3.  Splices   should   be   "flagged,"   though  careful 
manipulation  and  correct  iron  temperature  remove 
practicallj'  all  danger  of  a  break  at  the  splice. 
•    4.  The  most  general  causes  of  breakage  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  press  at  or  near  the  splices  are  careless 
.    Bianipulation  on  the  part  of  employees  who  make  the 
'   splices,  and  unsuitable  iron  temperatures. 

The  writer's  thanks  are  extended  to  Capt.  E.  P. 
Cameron  for  advice  and  assistance  in  these  investiga- 
tions, to  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  to  the  Bemis  Manuf  aetur- 
.  ing  Associates  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  material  sup- 
plied by  them. 

Mr.  Worth  did  not  exaggerate  any  when  he  said,  "A 
man  is  a  damn  fool  to  get  hurt."  It  isn't  necessary 
any  more.  A  foreman  who  orders  a  man  to  take  risks 
should  be  fired. 


PULP  COMPANY  IN  LABRADOR. 

Annapolis,  N.  S. — Announcement  was  made  here 
that  Captain  Daniel  Owen,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  successful  Labrador  aerial  expedition  is  to  leave 
Annapolis  to  assume  the  presidency  of  two  large  com- 
panies now  being  formed.  The  first  company,  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  a  securities  com- 
pany dealings  in  industrials,  and  is  to  have  offices  in 
all  principal  Canadian  and  American  cities.  The 
second  company,  which  is  also  to  be  headed  by  Captain 
Owen,  and  which  will  develop  the  pulp  areas  recently 
explored  in  Labrador,  will  have  a  capital  of  ten  million 
dollars.  Capt.  Owen,  who  before  going  on  active  serv- 
ice, was  practising  law  in  Annapolis,  expects  to  be  de- 
mobilized in  a  few  days,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Bos- 
ton where  the  executive  offices  of  both  companies  will 
be  located,  although  both  companies  will  have  Can- 
adian charters.  It  was  learned  from  Capt  Owen  that  a 
large  Boston  banking  syndicate  headed  by  the  Greene 
interests,  is  behind  this  project,  and  that  already 
tentative  plans  had  been  made  for  the  financing  of 
several  important  Canadian  industrials  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  An  office  will  be  opened  in  Halifax 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months,  and  present  plans 
call  for  the  opening  of  twenty  offices  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  speaking 
of  the  Labrador  Pulp  Company  Captain  Owen  said  that 
this  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  pulp  prop- 
erties in  the  world  for  not  only  are  the  million  and  a 
half  acres  owned  by  the  company  exceptionally  heavily 
covered  with  spruce,  but  the  property  is  magnificently 
watered  by  several  rivers  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  property.  As  a  result  logging  and  driving  the 
large  pulp  mills  that  are  contemplated  will  be  very 
easy.  The  new  company  will  have  their  own  fleet  of 
steamers,  and  expect  to  commence  active  operations 
early  next  spring. 


WRAPPING  PAPER  WEIGHED  WITH  FOOD  COSTS 
$100  FINE. 

Wrapping  paper  at  33  cents  a  pound  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently nourishing  food  product,  Judge  G.  B.  Holmes 
decided  in  Chicago  last  week.  He  imposed  a  fine  of 
$100  and  costs  on  E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co.  for  including 
the  wrapping  paper  while  weighing  a  slab  of  bacon. 

"The  people  of  Chicago  pay  $2,000,000  a  year  for 
wrapping  paper,"  City  Sealer  Morris  Eller,  complain- 
ing witness,  said.    "This  money  ought  to  go  for  food." 


PULP  AND  PAPER  SECURITIES  ISSUED  IN  1919. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  financing  of  sound  pulp  and  paper  projects. 
Some  of  these  have  been  consolidation  or  refunding  issues  and  some  have  been  new  issues  for  new  mills  or 
extensions.  The  place  that  the  industry  now  holds  inthe  commercial  and  financial  life  of  Canada  will  make 
these  data  of  general  interest.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation  of  Moiatreal,  the 
following  list  has  been  prepared. 


COMPANY. 


DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


Riortlon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co...     6%  General  Mort.  Bonds.  $4,000,000 


Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  7% 
WhaJen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 


2,000,000 


Donnacona  Paper  Co  

Fraser  Comi)anies,  Limited.. 
Hrompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.. 
Clarke  Bros  


6% 

6% 
6% 
G% 
6% 
1% 


Convertible  Mort  De- 
benture Stock. 

First  and  Refunding- 
Mortgage  Bonds. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

Consolid'd  Mort  .Bonds.  1,000.000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds.  800.000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds.  875,000 


ISSUED  YIELD 
PRICE  (about) 
f97  and  15%  bonus") 
^  of  Kipawa  Com- y  6.40 
I  Stock. 

94 


1,500,000 

1,750,000 
2,000,000 


Saguenay  Power  &  Paper  Co.    6V4  7r  Collafl  Trust  Bonds.  5.500,Q00 


Serial 

961/2 
Serial 
91 
93 

100  and  20%  bonus 
of  common  stock 
100 


7.50 

6.75 

6.30 
6.40 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 

6.50 


ISSUED  BY 

Royal  Securities  Corp. 

Royal  Securities  Corp. 

Royal  Securities  Corp. 

Royal  Securities  Corp. 
Royal  Securities  Corp. 
Royal  Securities  Corp. 
Nesbit.  Thompson  &  Co., 
John  Stark  &  Co. 

A  Montreal  Syndicate. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(Fi'om  Our  Loiidoji  Correspondent.) 

London,  18th  Sf'ptcmbcr,  1919. 

Tlioro  is  not  mucli  to  [■('|)ort  as  regards  new  features 
in  tlie  pul])  and  paper  eireles  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lioliday  season  is  on  and  things  have  fallen  flat. 
Tn  the  paper  market-  prices  show  no  change  and  the  re- 
cent advance  in  (piotations  for  printing  papers  and 
writing  pai)ers  has  not  been  eased  in  any  way.  Mills, 
liowever,  are  kept  busy  on  their  contracts  and  orders  for 
tlie  export  trade,  and  considerable  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  re-opening  of  business  in  the  colonies  and 
Dominions  overseas.  So  far  only  one  .steamer  has  left 
(iermany  for  England;  the  cargo  did  not  include  pa 
per  and  ])ulp.  One  would  expect  that  paper  at  all 
events  would  find  its  way  into  the  cargo,  but  there  was 
no  success  on  this  occasion.  From  all  accounts  that 
reacdi  me  the  Germans  seem  to  be  havijig  a  good  time 
in  their  publishing  houses.  I  am  told  by  one  who  re- 
cently returned  to  London  that  there  is  plenty  of  paper 
of  all  kinds,  so  much  so  that  the  publishing  houses  can 
place  books  \n  paper  covers  on  the  market  cheaper  than 
English  houses  can  sell.  The  war  cVrtainly  weakened 
the  Germans  as  to  the  value  of  their  paper  industry  foi' 
clothes  and  sand  bags.  1  have  just  inspected  a  bed-sheet 
which  can  be  purchased  in  Berlin  for  40  marks  and  one 
would  have  to  look  at  it  twice  before  discoveriu"'  that 
it  was  made  of  pai)er. 

Talk  of  a  liouni. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  now  about  a  boom  in  paper,  but 
1  am  rather  reluctant  in  going  so  far  as  to  say  there 
is  a  boom,  or  that  there  is  likely  to  be  one  in  the  near' 
future.  The  British  mills  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
speeding-up  point  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
roach  their  capacity  for  fullest  output.  It  is  true  that 
pulps  are  finding  their  way  in  large  (piantities  into  the 
mills,  but  that  does  not  say  that  the  machinery  is 
swallowing  up  all  that  arrives.  It  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year  for  millowru'rs  to  prepare  themselves  for 
winter  supplies  and  surplus  stocks  to  cover  emergen 
cies,  and  what  is  arriving  now  in  pulp  cargoes  is  mei-e- 
ly  consi^iiiments  on  recent  contracts  entered  into.  Look 
ahead  and  there  is  every  opportunity  for  a  boom  in  the 
paper  industry,  but  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean (juestions  not  yet  adjusted  it  is  greatly  to  be  fear- 
ed that  booms  in  trade  are  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Shipping  retards  it  also  and  prices  are  so  varied  that 
consumers  are  out  for  the  cheapest  market.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  look  for  the  cheapest 
ai'ticle.  From  what  I  can  gather  mill  owners  are  oi'- 
ganizing  their  overseas  trade  now  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted and  a  sharper  demand  comes  in  the  home  nuir- 
ket  we  may  look  out  for  booms. 

The  Worker's  Point  of  View. 

The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Pai)cr- 
makers,  Mr.  W.  Dyson,  a  man  who  is  highly  respected 
from  an  em])loyers  point  of  view,  in  his  quarterly  re- 
port has  something  to  say  on  the  outlook  of  British 
mills.  "We  may  rest  assured,''  he  .says,  "that  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinions  on  over-production  in  normal 
times  there  can  be  no  possible  chance  of  us  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  over-production  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  is  only  by  production,  and  constantly 
increasing  ))roduction  that  we  can  hope  to  regain  our 
exi>ort  trade,  and  therby  secure  and  pay  for  the  imports 
of  those  commodities  of  which  w(>  are  so  much  in  need, 
and  bring  ])rices  down."'   That  is  one  of  the  opinions  of 


the  .secretary  of  a  society  vvhi(;h  has  a  membership 
2,72.'5  workers.  It  is  not  a  firebrand  society,  but  on-  th; 
is  respected. 

firitisk  Mills  Must  Be  Vp-to-Date.. 
Mr.  Dyson  throws  out  some  more  hints,   whicli  ai- 
interesting,  and  it  is  quite  evident  he  has  good  grouml 
to  .stand  on.    lie  says:  ""We  would  at  the  same  tim 
point  out  that  the  onus  of  increasing  produetio7i  do 
not  rest  entirely  with  the  worker;  the  employer  mii 
shoulder  his  share  of  the  responsibility.    So  far  as  tl 
paper  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  th;: 
there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  equipm(  i 
of  many  mills  in  this  country.    There  can  be  verA'  litti 
if  any,  excuse  for  allowing  this  to  continue.  These  jnil' 
must  be  brought  up-to-date,  or  they  must  be  eventu;; 
ly  cru.shed  out  of  existence.    We  have  in  this  count  r 
the  finest  engineers  in  the  world."    Mr.  Dyson  h  — 
drops  a  bombshell  on  some  mills.    "On  the  captains 
our  industry  we  make  no  comments.    The  mills  nan 
the  men.    Our  skilled  and  semi-skilled  paper  mill  woi  1 
ers  have  few,  if  any  e(iuals,   certaiidy   no  superior- 
Provide  the  latter  with  the 'latest  production  of  the  for 
mer  coupled  with  fair  and  reasonable  coiulitions 
labor  and  remuneration.    Given  these  conditions  we  fc 
sure  the  workers  will  recijirocate  and  there  need  not  ' 
any  fear  as  to  the  future  of  British  paper  trade."  He; 
we  have  a  statement,  from  one  who  knows,  that  some 
the  British  mills  are  out  of  date,"  and  add  to  this  dra' 
back  a  working  week  of  44  hours,  instead  of  66  aiul  7_ 
hours  as  formerly,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  British  mil 
have  not  yet  reached  a  position  to  create  a  boom  " 
even  meet  a  very  great  rush  on  the  export  trade. 

Material  Markets. 

Sulphite  is  in  fair  demand  and  iiuiuiries  for  futu' 
deliveries  are  numerous.  Prices  at  present  remaii 
unchanged.  Business  in  moist  ground  wood  is  stead 
and  quotations  firm. 

Ghemieals  continue  to  be  in  good  demand — parti(  i 
larly  sulphur.  Caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powd' 
prices  are  inclined  to  stiffen. 

Mineral  fillings  are  slightly  dearer  and  the  deman 
particularly  for  china  clay,    is   good  compared  witii 
June  and  July. 

About  4,842  tons  of  moist  ground  wood  has  been  (b 
livered  here  from  Canada. 

There  is  a  proposal  now  on  foot  to  use  army  motoi 
to  alleviate  the  congestion  at  the  docks. 

Dockers  have  struck  at  Grimsby  and  Inningham 
docks,  but  the  trouble  only  lasted  a  few  days. 

Canada's  Amhiiion. 
"Now  that  th(>  war  is  over  Canada   feels   thai  li. 
efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  la- 
ger interchange  of  trade  with  the  mother  country.  Ca:' 
ada  not  only  seeks  to  find  markets  in  Europe,  more  t 
pecially  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  she  has  eonsid.' 
able  markets  to  offer  British    manufacturers."      S  > 
writes  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  to  Sir  Horace  Marshall,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  is  a  paper  consumer  him- 
self.  Mr.  Dawe  has  "had  a  go"  at  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial pulp  consumers  and  paper  men. 

Facts  cannot  be  driven  home  too  strongly  to  the  Bri'- 
ish  manufacturer  and  consumer.    We  want  a  trade  d' 
veloped  with  Canad-i.  in  paper  and  pulp,  on  a  greater 
.scale  than  we  have  develo])ed  the  trade  in  wool  between 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — and  that  is  no  small  im 
poi't  in  these  islands  sine'  1900. 
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Pulping  Quality  of  American  Woods 

By  Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwards. 

Kovest  Products  Jjaborutory,  Madison,  Wis. 


{Continued  from  Lust  Issue.) 
NOBLE  FIR— Abies  nobilis.    Wt.  22  lb. 


Fibre 


Range — Washington  (coast  mountains  in  southwest- 
ern part  of  state ;  Olympic  Mountains  on  Soldus 
river;  from  Mount  Baker  southward  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains)  to  Oregon  (Browder  Ridge  on 
head  waters  of  McKinzie  river  in  Lane  County). 
Range  at  present  but  little  known. 

Common  Names — Red  Fir  (Oreg.)  ;  "Larch''  (Oreg. 
lumbermen)  ;  Noble  Fir  (Oreg.)  ;  Big  tree;  Feather 
Cone  Red  Fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Noble  or  Bracted  Red  Fir 
(Cal.  lit.)  ;  Tuck  Tuck  (Pacific  Indians). 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  1,010  lb.   Easily  bleached. 
Easily  pulped — fair  strength — excellent  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,080  lb. 

Character — Good  quality  of  strong  pulp. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  1,920  lb. 

Character — Very  long  strong  fibre — good  color. 
Possible  Uses. — Same  as  white  spruce. 
RED  FIR— Abies  magnifica.    Wt.  23  lb.    Fibre  . 

Range — Southern  Oregon  (Cascade  Mts.)  and  Cali- 
fornia (Mount  Shasta  and  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains). 

Common  Names — Red  Fir  (Cal.)  ;  California  Red- 
bark  Fir  (Cal.)  ;  Magnificent  Fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Cali- 
fornia Red  Fir  (Cal.  lit.);  Golden  Fir  (Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  1,080  lb.    A  little  hard  to  bleach. 
Easily  pulped — good  strength — fair  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character — Good  strong  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  -white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  1,915  lb. 

Character — Pinkish  •  color — fair  strength. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

IWHITE  FIR— Abies  eoncolor.    AVt.  22  lb.    Fibre  3.5 
m.m. 

Range — Oregon   (Si.skiyou  mountains)    to  southern 
(California    (San  Bernardino   County)  ;  Northern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  Colorado   and  Utah 
(Wasatch  mountains). 
Common   Names — White  Fir    (Cal.,   Idaho,  Utah 
Colo.)  ;  Balsam  Fir  (Cal.,  Idaho,  Colo.)  ;  Silver  Fii 
(Cal.);  Balsam   (Cal.);    White    Balsam  (Utah) 
Ba.stard    Pine    (Utah)  ;    Balsam-tree  (Idaho) 
Black  Gum  (Utah)  ;  California  White  Fir  (Cal.)  ; 
Colorado  White  Fir  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Concolor  Silver 
Fir  (Eng.  lit.). 
Sulphitr  Pulp 
Kield  950  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
Easily  i)iilped — good  strength — good  color. 
Po.'isible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1.1  on  lb. 


Character — good  strong  grade  of  kraft  pulp. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 

Yield  2,010  lb.    Satisfactory  color — fair  strength — 

good  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

DOUGLAS  FIR— Pseudotsuga  taxifolia. 

Wa.shington  and  Oregon.  Wt.  28  lb.  Fibre  length 
4.4.  m.m.  Montana  and  Wyoming — Wt.  25  lb. 
Fibre  . 

Range — From  the  Rocky  Moimtaiu  region  (in  United 
States)  and  northward  to  central  British  Colum- 
bia; Pacific  Coast. 

Comm.on  Names  —  Red  Fir  (Oreg.,  Wash.,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Mont.,  Colo.)  ;  Douglas  Spruce  (Cal,  Colo., 
Mont.)  ;  Douglas  Fir  (Utah,  Oreg.,  Colo.)  ;  Yellow 
Fir  (Oreg.,  Mont.  Idaho,  Wash.)  ;  Spruce  (Mont.)  ; 
Fir  (Mont.)  ;  Oregon  Pine  (Cal,  Wash.,  Oreg.)  ; 
Red  Pine  (Utah,  Idaho,  Colo.)  ;  Puget  Sound  Pine 
(Wash.);  Douglas-tree;  Cork  -  barked  Douglas 
Spruce. 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  850  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach.    Hard  to  pulp. 

Fair  strength — poor  color. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,170  lb. 

Character — Good  grade  of  kraft  pulp  but  not  as 

strong  as  white  spruce. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

HEMLOCK— Tsuga  canadensis.    Wt.  24  lb.    Fibre  3.0 
m.m. 

Range — Nova  Scotia  to  Minnesota  (Carleton  Coun- 
ty), Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  southward  in  the 
Atlantic  region  along  the  mountains  to  Northern 
Alabama  (Winston  county)  and  Georgia. 

Common  Namies — Hemlock  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R. 
L,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del,  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C., 
Ky.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  Hemlock 
Spruce  (Vt.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  N.J.,  W  .Va.,  N  C  , 
S.C.,  England,  cult.)  ;  Spruce  (Pa.,  W.  Va.)  ; 
Spruce  Pine  (Pa.,  Del,  Va.,  N.C.,  Ga.)  Oh-neh-tah 
=" Greens  on  the  stick"  (N.Y.  Indians)  ;  Cana- 
dian Hemlock  (lit.)  ;  New  England  Llemloek  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,080  lb.    A  little  hard  to  bleach. 

Not  easily  pulped.    Good  strength — fair  color. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character — Good  strong  pulp. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,030  lb. 

Character — Pinkish  color — short  fibre 

Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

WESTERN    HEMLOCK— Tsuga    heterophylla.  Wt. 
23  lb.    Fibre  2.7  m.m. 
Range — Alaska  to  Idaho  and  Montana   and  south- 
ward (in  the  Cascade  and  coast  ranges)  to  Califor- 
nia (Marin  County). 
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Common  Names— llomlock  Spruce  (CaJ.)  ;  Western 
Hemlock  (Cal.)  ;  Ilemloek  (Oreg.,  Idaho,  Wash.)  ; 
Western  Hemlock  Spnicc  (lit.)  ;  California  Hem- 
lock Spruce;  Western  Hemlock  Fir  (Eng.)  ;  Prince 
Albert's  Fir  (Enjr.)  ;  Alaska  Pine  (Northwestern 
lumbermen) . 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,050  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  pulped — <^ood  strength — fair  color. 

I'ossihle  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,100  lb. 

Character — (Jood  stronfi'  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
M echanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,160  lb. 

Character  —  Good    strcnjilh    and    fibre — grayish 
color. 

I'ossihle  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

TAMARACK  —  Larix  laricina.    Wt.  -W  lb.    Fibre  2.6 
m.m. 

Range — From  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  North- 
ern Pa.,  northern  Indiana,  Hlinois,  central  Minne- 
sota, and  northwestward  to  Hudson  Bay  (Cape 
Churchill,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Mackenzie  River) 
(in  Arctic  Circle). 

Common  Names — Larch  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  iV. 
Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  Tam- 
arack (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa., 
Lid.,  111.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.);  Hack- 
matack (Me.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Del.,  III.,  Minn.. 
Ont.)  ;  American  Larch  (Vt.,  Wis.,  nurserymen)  : 
Juniper  (Me.,  N.  Bruns.  to  Hudson  Bay)  ;  Black 
Larch  (Minn.)  ;  Epinette  Roug'e  (Quebec)  ;  Ka- 
,ieh-tens="The  leaves  fall"  (Indians,  N.Y.)  ;  Red 
Larch  (Mich.)  ;  Hacmack  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,270  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach. 
Difficult  to  pulp — g'ood  strength — poor  color. 
Possible  Uses — Low  grade  wrappings. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,400  lb. 

(,'liaracter — Strong,  tough  pulj). 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  sprnce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,620  lb. 

Chai'acter — Short  fibercd  and  gi'ay  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  s|)ruce. 

WESTERN  LARt^H— Larix  occidentalis.  Wt.  2.S  lb. 
Fibre  2.6  m.m. 
Range — Southern  Hritisli  Columbia  (south  of  lati- 
tude degrees)  and  south  in  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  River  and  to  western  .Mon- 
tana; also  in  Blue  Mountains  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Common  Names — Tamarack    (Oreg.)  ;   Hacknuitack  ; 

Larch  (  Idalio,  Wa.sh.,  etc.):  Red  American  Larch; 

Western  Hamarack;  Westei'u  Larch  (Eng.);  Great 

Western  Larch  (Cal.  lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,200  11).    Difficult  to  l)leach.    Difficult  to 
l)ulp — poor  strengtii  and  color. 

Possible  Uses — Low  gi'ade  wrappings. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,290  lb. 

Character — Good  f|uality  of  ki'aft  fibre. 


Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,100  lb. 

('haracter — Brown    color,   short    fibre    and  fair 
strength. 

Possible  Uses — Where  a  medium  quality  of  ground- 
wood  will  answer  the  purpose. 

JACK  PINE— Pitms  divaricata.    Wt.  24  lb.    Fibre  2.5 
m.m. 

Range — New  Brunswick  to  New  Hampshire  and  west 
through  (rreat  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay  (southern 
shores)  region  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mackenzie  riv- 
er, and  Rocky  Mountains;  south  into  northern 
Maine,  northern  New  York,  northern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  central  Minnesota. 

Common  Names — Scrub  Pine  (Me.,  Vt.,  N.Y..  Wis.. 
Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Gray  Pine  (Vt.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  : 
Jack  Pine  (Mich.,  Minn.,  Canada)  ;  Princes  Pine 
(Ont.)  ;  Black  Jack  Pine  (Wis.)  ;  Black  Pine 
(Minn.)  ;  Cypress  (Quebec  to  Hudson  Bay)  ;  Can- 
ada Horn-cone  Pine  (Cal.  lit.);  Chek  Pine;  Sir 
Joseph  Bank's  Pine  (Eng.)  :  "Juniper"  (Can- 
ada) ;  Banksian  Pine  (lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,080  lb.    Very  difficult  to  bleach. 
Not  easily  pulped — fair  strength — poor  color. 
Pulp  shivey  and  full  of  pitch. 

Possible  Uses — Mechanical  difficulties   when  run- 
ning this  pulj)  over  the  paper  machine  prevent 
its  use. 
Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,150  lb. 

Character — Very  strong  tough  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,130  lb. 

Charactei- — Gi-ay,   somewhat   soft,   good  strength. 

l)itchy,  poor  finish. 
Possible  Uses — Medium  grades  of  groundwood. 

LOBLOLLY  PINE— Pinus  taeda.     Wt.  :{0  lb.  Fibre 
•S.O  m.m. 

Range — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stales  from  New 
Jersey  (Cape  May),  southern  Delaware  and  West 
\nrginia  (Wood,  Mineral,  Hampshire,  and  Hardy 
counties)  to  central  Florida  (Cape  ^Malabar  and 
Tampa  Ray)  and  west  to  ea.stern  Texas  (Colorado 
River;  in  Basti'op  Comity)  ;  northward  into  south 
eastern  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  southern  border 
of  middle  and  west  Tennessee. 

Common  Names — Loblolly  Pine  (Del.,  Va.,  N.C..  S. 
('.,  Ga..  Ala.,  Fla.,  Mi.ss.,  La..  Tex.,  Ark.)  ;  Oldfield 
Pine  (Del..  Va..  X.C.,  S.C..  Ga..  Ala..  Fla.,  Miss.. 
La.,  Te.x.,  Ark.);  Torch  Pine  (Eng.  lit.);  Rose- 
mary Pine  (Va..  N.C.,  in  part)  ;  Slash  Pine  (Va.. 
X.(".,  in  ])art);  Longschat  Pine  (Del.);  Loug- 
shucks  (Md.,  Va.)  ;  Black  Slash  Pine  (S.C.)  ;  Frank- 
incense Pine  (lit.);  Short-leaf  Pine  (Va.,  N.C..  S 
(  '..  La.i  :  Bull  Pine  (Texas  and  Gulf  region)  ;  Vir- 
ginia Pine;  Sap  Pine  (Va.,  N.C.)  ;  ^leadow  Piuo 
(Fla.);  Cornstalk  Pine  (Va.)  ;  Black  Pine  (Va.): 
Fo.xtai!  Pine  (Va.,  Md.)  ;  Indian  Pine  (Va.,  N.C): 
Spruce  Pine  (Va..  in  part)  :  Bastard  Pine  (Va 
N.C.)  ;  Yellow  Pine  (north  Ala..  N.C.)  ;  Swamp 
Pine  (Va..  N.C.)  ;  Longstraw  Pine  (Va..  N.C.  in 
part). 
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Sulphite  Pulp 

\ield  l.Uu  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach. 

Easily  pulped — Good  strength  and  color. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pnlp 

Yield  1,420  lb. 

Character — Strong  but  coarse  fibre. 
possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Meehdiiical  Pulp 
Yield  2,450  lb. 

Character — Short  fibre  and  very  pitchy. 
Possible  Uses — Only  when  mixed  with  better  grades 
of  groundwood  fibres. 

LODGEPOLE  PINE— Pinus  murrayana.  Wt.  24  lb. 
Fibre  2.3  m.m. 
Range — From  Alaska  (Y^ukon  river)  and  southward 
through  interior  British  Columbia ;  the  mountains 
of  "Washington  and  Oregon  to  California  (Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  to  San^  Jacinto  Mountains)  ; 
plateau  east  of  the  Rockj'  Moiintains  (latitude  56) 
and  south  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
New  Mexico  and  northern  Arizona.  Also  Coast  re- 
gion from  Alaska  to  California  (Mendocino  conn- 

ty). 

Common  Navies — Tamarack  (Wyo.,  Utah.,  Mont., 
Cal.)  ;  Prickly  Pine  (Utah)  ;  White  Pine  (Mont.)  ; 
Black  Pine  (Wyo.)  ;  Lodgepole  Pine  (Wyo.,  Mont., 
Idaho)  ;  Spruce  Pine  (Colo.,  Idaho,  Mont.)  ;  Tam- 
arack Pine  (Cal.)  ;  Murray  Pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Scrub 
Pine;  Knotty  Pine;  Sand  Pine  (Oreg.)  ;  Bolander's 
Pine;  Henderson's  Pine;  North  Coast  Scrub  Pine 
(Cal.  lit.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  1,080  lb.   A  little  hard  to  bleach. 
Easily  pulped.  Excellent  strength  and  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,120  lb. 

Character  and  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
M<  chanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,140  lb. 

Character  and  Uses — A  little  pitchy  but  otherwise 
similar  to  white  spruce. 
Note. — The  lodgepole  pine  which  grows  in  the  low- 
lands in  the  coastal  region  is  very  similar  to  jack 
pine.    The  Rocky  Mountain  region  lodgepole  pine, 
liowever,  contains  much  less  pitch  and  is  to  be  pre- 
fen-ed  for  sulphite  and  mechanical  pulps. 
{To  he  Continued.) 


PULP  WOOD  CUTTERS  LOST  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Sudbury,  vOut.,  Sept.  30. — About  a  week  ago,  Fred. 
Arcliainbault,  woods  foreman,  and  Charles  and 
Gloria  Martel,  left  Mile  71,  which  is  seven  miles 
lieyoiul  Westree  on  the  Canadian  National  Raihvay,  for 
a  pulp  camp  twelve  miles  inland,  where  the  two  last 
named  hoped  to  secure  work.  Archambault,  who  came 
from  near  Pembroke,  was  an  experienced  woodsman, 
and  there  were  no  fears  for  their  not  reaching  their 
destiiuitioii.  Since  then  no  trace  whatever  has  been 
found  of  them.  Searching  parties  have  been  out  for 
clays  traversing  the  tangled  forest  and  muskeg  in  the 
hope  of  rescue,  but  so  far  Avithout  avail.  Parties  are 
now  out  from  Biscotasing,  on  the  C.P.R.  and  from 
Gogama,  on  the  C.N.R.  The  two  Martel  brothers  came 
north  from  Sudbuiy.  The  weather  has  been  wet  and 
cold,  iiiul  the  men  liad  no  food  with  thein. 


MORE  PAPER  EXPORTED,  LESS  PULP. 

Canadian  exports  of  paper  and  paper  products  of  all 
kinds  for  July  show  an  increase  in  value  of  $1,007,984 
as  compared  with  those  in  July,  1918,  although  the 
value  of  the  pulp  and  pulpwood  exported  during  the 
month  shows  a  decrease,  that  of  pulpwood  alone  fall- 
ing off  by  $1,019,357.    The  details  show: 


July  1918.  1919. 

Paper,  etc   $3,631,241  $4,639,225 

Pulp,  chem   2,754,010  2,654,333 

Pulp,  meeh  ".  .  459,868  436,604 


Totals   $6,845,119  $7,730,162 

Pulpwood    2,253,884  1,234,527 


Totals    $9,099,003  $8,964,669 


The  quantity  of  newsprint  paper,  the  industry's  chief 
staple,  exported  during  the  month  amounted  to  57,323 
tons,  valued  at  $4,064,303. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  exports 
of  paper  and  paper  pi'oducts  show  an  advance  in  value 
of  $3,045,299  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1918,  and  $6,321,373  as  compared  with  1917. 
There  was  a  falling  off  of  $5,225,530  in  the  value  of 
chemical  pulp  exported  during  the  period  as  compared 
with  the  1918  returns  and  of  $991,454  as  compared 
with  those  of  1917.  Mechanical  pulp  also  fell  off 
slightly  while  the  value  of  the  pulpwood  exported  in 
1919  was  about  half  that  for  the  same  period  in  1918, 


the  figures  being  as  follows : 

Four  Months:      1917.  1918.  1919 

Paper,  etc            $11,211,136  $14,487,110  $17,532,409 

Pulp,  chem.  ....      6,284,843  10,518,919  5,293,389 

Pulp,  mech              2,254,064  1,701,773  1,631,201 


Totals    $19,750,043    $26,707,802  $24,456,999 

Pulpwood    2,591,353       6,232,254  3,260,241 


Totals    $22,341,396    .$32,939,056  $27,717,240 


AUDITORS  BUSY  ON  BOOTH  BOOKS. 

Important  developments  which  may  have  a  far  reach- 
ing effect  on  the  Canadian  paper  trade,  especially  as  to 
newsprint,  appeared  to  be  in  the  making  and  seem 
likely  to  come  to  a  head  at  Ottawa  when  the  newsprint 
probe  resumes  in  session  on  October  9th.  Official  no- 
tice calling  the  meeting  for  this  date  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Paper  Controller,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pringle,  K.C., 
to  counsel  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  newspaper 
publishers. 

Representatives  of  the  auditing  firm  of  Clarkson, 
Gordon  and  Dilworth,  this  week  began  a  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  books  of  the  John  R.  Booth  Company. 
What  this  means  is  a  question.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  inquiry  on  September  17th,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  Booth  costs  were  not  considered  by  the  judges  of 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  in  setting  their  price  of 
$66  per  ton  from  July  1st  to  November  30th,  1918.  The 
further  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Booth  Com- 
pany by  the  official  auditors  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Booth  costs  were  to  be  further  considered  as. re- 
presenting a  "high  cost"  mill.  If  this  finally  turns  out 
to  be  so,  it  seems  the  sixty-six  dollar  price  as  set  as  a 
"basis"  will  go  higher  for  the  higher  cost  periods. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  next  sitting  of  the  probe 
mill  men  at  Ottawa  were  content  to.  sit  back  and  say 
little  or  nothing  about  the  oiitcome  of  the  possible  de- 
velopments which  may  arise. 
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Another  Fine  Meeting  of  T.A.P.P.I. 

Chicago  has  .seen  many  large  and  interestiug  exposi- 
tions but  none  of  more  direct  and  vital  interest  to  tlie 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  than  the  Fifth  National  Ex- 
position of  Chemical  Industries,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  was  held  last  week. 
Judging  only  by  the  numbers  attending,  would  justify 
speaking  of  the  meeting  as  a  decided  success.  From  the 
importance  of  the  work  transacted  both  in  regiilar  ses- 
sions and  special  committee  meetings  the  fall  conven- 
tion will  be  remembered  for  a  long  time.  The  local 
Committee  on  Arrangements  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Thos.  H.  Savery,  Jr.,  carried  out  the  excellent  pro- 
gram in  a  very  satisfactory  fashion.  The  hard  work  of 
the  committee  and  the  good  results  they  obtained  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  attending  the  convention. 
The  courtesy  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Hears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  the  management  of  the  Fifth  National  Exposi- 
tion of  Chemical  Industries  and  of  the  Forest  Products 
laboratories  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was  also  appreciated. 

President  R.  S.  Hatch  presided  at  the  sessions  with 
the  exception  of  one  evening  .session  when  an  important 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  prevented  his  do- 
ing so,  and  J.  N.  Stephenson  was  asked  to  take  the 
chair.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  Thos. 
H.  Savery,  Jr.,  for  the  local  committee  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Kellogg  responded.  Mr.  Kellogg  caused  considerable 
amusement  by  telling  some  things  about  Chicago  that 
are  not  usually  included  in  descriptions  of  the  city  pre- 
pared for  the  tourist.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  former  resi- 
dent of  the  windy  city  and  apparently  had  facts  from 
first  hand  knowledge. 

Dr.  Otto  Kress  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Ijabora- 
tories,  reviewed  the  work  done  by  the-  laboratories  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  the  fungi  and  bacteria 
that  attack  and  destroy  wood  pulp.  Prof.  Acree,  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  mentioned  the 
work  done  at  Syracuse  on  the  same  subject.  Important 
results  will  be  fortlicoming  on  this  problem  if  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  industry  give  the  proper  financial  sup- 
port to  the  investigation. 

The  committee  on  Soda  Pulp,  instead  of  the  formal  re- 
port of  committees  inaugurated  an  interesting  practice 
when  Martin  L.  Griffin,  Chairman,  read  a  very  brief 
paper  on  the  principles  and  practice  involved  in  wash- 
ing unbleached  soda  pulp.  This  was  written  entirely 
with  the  idea  of  provoking  a  discussion  and  a  number 
of  direct  questions  were  asked.  The  subject  was  then 
taken  up  by  many  of  those  present,  particularly  Geo. 
K.  Spence,  O.  Bache-Wiig,  W.  H.  Howell,  Jr.  (who  sent 
comments  by  cori'cspondence)  and  others. 

Prof.  Ralph  II.  McKee  was  unable  to  attend  and  read 
his  paper  on  Fuel  from  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  so  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dickerson  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  others  spoke 
on  tlie  problem  of  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. 

A  number  of  interesting  reports  were  read,  which 
showed  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  is  being  done  by  the 
various  committees  and  some  definite  residts  are  being 
obtained  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  industry. 

For  the  Sulphite  Committee,  Mr.  A.  D.  Wood,  of  the 
Champion  Fibre  Company  gave  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  his  company  for  regular  weekly 
inspection  of  their  digesters.  The  excellent  results  ob- 
tained .show  that  such  an  inspection  is  decidedly  worth 
while  and  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Wood's  remarks  will 
be  published  at  a  later  date. 


The  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Union  Lea^e  Club 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyablf 
occasions  connected  with  the  meetings  of  the  Technical 
Association.  The  dinner  was  given  by  the  concerns  in 
and  around  Chicago  on  Wednesday  evening  and  need- 
less to  say  there  was  a  very  full  (complete)  attendance. 
Hon.  fJohn  Strange  j)resided  as  toast-maker.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Worth  was  the  i)rincipal  speaker  and  "Safety 
Work"  his  topic.    Several  others  were  called  upon. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  continuation  of  the  business 
session  was  held  when  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Vocational  Education  was  read  by  Geo.  F.  Williamson. 
This  had  to  do  principally  with  the  progress  that  i- 
being  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Text  Books  ami 
with  the  explanation  of  possible  plans  for  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  books  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  educational  work.  It  is  seldom  that  member^ 
of  the  association  have  entered  so  enthusiastically  into 
the  discussion  of  a  report  and  the  many  helpful  remark- 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  committee  in  carrying: 
out  the  large  piece  of  work  that  has  been  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  editor  explained  the  present  status  of  thi 
manuscript  and  it  seems  likely  that  publication  can  br 
proceeded  with  about  as  soon  as  the  committee  are  abb 
to  make  definite  arrangements  for  the  publication. 

Following  this  session  the  association  adjourned  to 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Compatiy  to  which  they  were  taken 
in  a  special  train  and  where  a  delightful  luncheon  wa> 
tendered  the  association  by  the  company.  It  was  piti- 
ful to  see  the  way  apparently  prosperous  and  well  fed 
individuals  laid  away  the  tender  morsels  of  steak  and 
other  good  things  ])rovided  by  the  hosts.  Followin;.'- 
the  luncheon  there  was  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  pa- 
per machine  room,  the  wall  paper  plant  and  other  de- 
partments of  interest  to  Technical  men.  The  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon  was  left  free. 

At  seven  on  Thursday  evening  a  number  of  the  mem 
hers  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  general  publi'- 
gathered  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  Coliseum.  An 
illustrated  address  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Blair  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  on  Preven- 
tion of  Decay  in  the  Timber  of  the  Roofs  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills.  There  was  luifortunately  not  time  for  a 
discussion  of  this  interesting  paper  as  the  management 
of  the  Exposition  immediately  put  on  their  program 
of  miscellaneous  moving  pictures.  Following  Dr. 
Blair's  address  members  adjourned  to  the  Union 
League  Club  for  a  smoker  and  entertainment  in  which 
several  membei's  of  the  Association  took  part. 

About  75  members  of  the  Association  went  to  Madi- 
son on  the  special  sleepers  provided  and  ,spent  Friday 
in  a  visit  of  in.spection  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  is  without  doubt  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete experimental  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  coiuitry 
and  the  results  of  investigations  made  there  are  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  whole  industry. 

AVhen  not  in  regular  session  the  members  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  investigating  the  ex- 
cellent exhibits  at  the  Chemical  Exposition.  Among 
these  were  a  considerable  number  of  direct  interest  to 
the  paper  men.  There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  of 
Canadian  products  and  Canadian  opportunities  by  pri- 
vate concerns,  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Ontario. 


Recklessness  means  taking  unnecessary  chances  where 
you  know  there  are  elements  of  danger — heedless  in 
the  face  of  danger. 


October  2,  1919. 
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British  Paper  Trade  Growing 

(From  Our  London  Correspondei^t. ) 

London,  September  14,  1919. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  paper  for  the  montli  of 
August  shoM-  a  considerable  increase,  and  it  is  fully  an- 
ticipated that  when  the  figures  for  September  are  an- 
nounced the  jump  will  be  a  material  one,  owing  to  all 
restrictions  on  paper  being  removed.  According  to  the 
Trade  Board  the  imports  and  exports  for  last  month 
were  as  follows: — • 

Cwts.  Cwts. 
1918.  1919. 

Imports    119.401  832,092 

Imports— 8  months  .  .  ......    1,515,964  3,599,969 

Exports    :37,549  84,879 

Exports— 8  months   411,543  510,509 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  8 
months,  January  to  August  179,9981/2  tons  of  paper 
of  all  kinds,  valued  at  £6,375,254,  were  imported  com- 
pared with  75,798  1-5  tons,  valued  at  £3,642,674,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1918.  Comparing  August  with 
July  last  the  imports  also  show  a  substantial  increase, 
that  there  is  growing  consumption  of  paper  today  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Turning  to  the  exports  one  (?a)i 
see  that  the  British  mills  are  opening  out  their  markets 
abroad.  From  January  to  August  they  have  'Exported 
25,5251/2  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds  valued  at  £2.726,- 
824,  as  against  20,5771/8  tons,  valued  at  £2,168,858, 
during  the  corresponding  months  in  1918.  With  better 
shipping  facilities  now  than  existed  in  1918,  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  exports  is  small,  and  not  on  the  same  per- 
centage of  increase  when  placed  alongside  the  imports 
coming  into  the  country. 

Imports  of  Reel  Paper. 
Newsprint  (and  paper  on  reels)  is  finding  a  good 
outlet  here,  and  the  rise  in  the  imports  is  considerable. 
Newfoundland  still  commands  the  lead  in  newsprint 
imports,  while  large  imports  are  arrivino^  from  various 
places  in  Canada.  The  Trade  Board  fi^iures  for  reel 
papers  in  August  are  as  follows: 

Cwts. 

Newfoundland   156,710 

Sweden   51,110 

Norway   29,429 

United  States   10,334 

Canada,  etc   84,154 

These  make  a  total  of  311,735  cwts.,  or  165.867  odd 
tons  valued  at  £502.399,  compared  with  5.841  tons, 
x'^fllned  at  £31,550  during  the  same  month  in  1918. 
Worked  out,  one  can  go  close  to  the  prices.  The  values 
of  the  reel  ■paper  reppived  in  Auonst  are  as  follows: 
NewfonnfllnTid.  £253.977:  Sweden.  £73.153;  Norway, 
£42.930:  United  States,  £13,999:  Canada  and  other 
ennntries.  £118,340.  These  values  are  taken  from  the 
Cnstom  Honse  returns  and  are  on  th(>  Sbipnino'  Bills. 
TTip  total  wei-T-ht  of  r^el  paper  which  has  reached  the 
"PrHicVi  market  since  Januarv  to  tlie  end  of  Aueust  is 
rm^^^Vn  tons,  valued  at  £1.603.263.  compared  with 
114.238  tons  during  the  eorresnondin"'  period  in  1918, 
^■n^npr^  at  £577.313.  It  is  readilv  seen  tliat  owing  to  the 
iiinreased  size  of  newsi:>apers  qnrl  the  sprinaing  np  of 
new  ones,  in  addition  to  a  revival  in  the  book  and  pnb- 
lishin?  houses,  reel  paper  and  newsprint  are  in  good  de- 
mand and  will  continue  so  frtr  some  time  to  come. 

Tn  order  to  gaup'e.  what  the  . imports  and  exports  are 
like  here,  T  have  turned  up  some  of  the  figures  prior 


to  the  outbreak  of  war  when  the  greatest  competitor  in 
paper  imports  was  Germany,  which,  up  to  the  end  of 
August  was  out  of  the  market.  Taking  8  months,  Janu- 
ary to  August,  in  1914,  and  comparing  the  values  of  that 
period  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1919,  we  get 
the  interesting  results  as  regards  the  imports  only: — 
1914.  1919. 
£4,751,298  £6,375,254 
Here  you  have  depicted  the  increased  cost  in  production 
and  the  great  effect  war  has  on  an  industry  like  the 
paper  trade. 

Turning  to  the  export  trade  of  the  British  mills  for 
the  same  period,  viz. :  January  to  August,  I  get  the  fol- 
lowing figures : — 

1914.  1919. 
£3,144,775  £2,726,824 
The  reduction  for  the  1919  period  is  largely  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  many  men  having  been  in  the  army, 
and  also  to  the  shipping  scarcity.    It  will  take  the  Brit- 
ish mills  some  time  to  get  into  their   1913   form  for 
export  trade.    At  present  the  value  of  the  imports  is 
over  4  millions  in  excess  of  the  exports,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  what  they  will  be  like  when  Germany 
and  Austria  get  going  in  the  markets.    During  the  war 
British  mills  made  a  determined  effort  to  supplant  Ger- 
man papers  with  English  papers  in  the  home  market. 
Pulp  Imports. 

The  imports  of  pulp  and  papermaking  materials  for 
August  also  show  an  increase  and  particulars  are  as 
follows:  Chemicals,  dry  bleached,  2,388  tons  (1,237 
tons  for  August,  1918)  ;  chemical  dry  unbleached,  36,- 
300  tons  (16,571  for  August  1918)  ;  chemical  wet,  1,517 
tons;  ground  wood,  dry,  2,123  tons  (10,282  tons  in  Aug. 
1918)  ;  ground  wood,  moist,  68,848  tons  (9,983  tons  in 
August,  1918)  ;  esparto,  5,976  tons  (4,202  tons  in  Aug:, 
1918).  The  importations  of  ground  moi.st  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  following  countries  : — Sweden,  15,319  tons ; 
Norway,  30,774  tons ;  Canada,  12,292  tons ;  other  coun- 
tries, i0,463  tons. 

For  the  8  months,  January-August,  Sweden  has  sent 
to  British  mills  66,114  tons  of  ground  moist,  Norway 
214,771  tons,  Canada  24,732  tons,  and  other  countries 
14,562  tons.  Canada's  eight  months'  supply  is  valued 
at  £212,175,  Norway's  at  £1,800,160,  and  Sweden's  at 
£554,528 — totals  320,179  tons  from  all  sources,  valued  at 
£2,684,682.  In  1914  moist  ground  wood  50  per  cent 
was  selling  at  £2  5s  to  £2  7s  6d,  c.i.f,  but  today  it  is  up 
to  £8  15s  per  ton  c.i.f.  for  prompt  delivery. 

Notelets. 

During  August  56,751  tons  of  millboard  and  wood 
pulp  boards  were  imported  into  England,  valued  at 
£183,784. 

During  the  same  period  10,131  tons  of  strawboard 
were  imported  at  £158,960. 

The  pulp  market  continues  firm.  Chemicals  and 
minei-al  fillings  remain  unchanged  in  values. 

September  and  October  are  usually  two  heavy  months 
for  the  imports  of  pulps. 

Mr.  Dawe  has  been  doing  good  work  in  London  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
do)i  reniinded  the  citizens  and  manufacturers  of  Can- 
ada 's  possibilities  and  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
An  Exhibition. 

This  \yeek  there  is  an  international  exhibition  in  Lon- 
(h)n  for  the  confectionei-  and  bakery  trades,  and  some  of 
the  paper  manufacturers  have  displayed  the  products 
of  their  mills.  There  was  a  notable  show  by  Geo. 
Church  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Star  Paper  Mills,  Nunhead  Lane, 
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London,  who  exhibited  a  variety  of  waxed  papers,  of 
which  they  are  the  manufacturers.  These  waxed  papers 
are  used  for  covering  and  packing  food  stuffs,  sweets, 
etc.,  and  there  is  no  end  of  a  variety.  They  can  be  suj)- 
plied  waterproof  for  export  trade.  On  another  stand. 
Cross  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  exhibited  designs  of  what  the  pajxT 
producer  can  turn  out,  such  as  paj)er  cups,  frills,  baking 
cases,  etc.  Other  paper  novelties  were  to  be  seen  and 
attracted  much  attention. 


CONTROLLER  PRINGLE'S  SIGNIFICANT  STATE- 
MENT. 

Tliat  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  limited  control  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  may  continuf 
for  some  time  yet,  was  the  suggestion  contained  in  a 
statement  to  a  Toronto  paper  by  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.C., 
who  has  been  conducting  the  new.sprint  inquiry  in  this 
country.  His  remarks  are  interesting  in  view  of  the 
newsprint  hearing  to  be  held  next  Thursday.  Mr. 
Pringle  said  that,  although  assurance  had  been  given 
that  all  measures  of  Government  control  were  tem- 
porary, and  that  with  peace  conditions  the  old  systems 
would  be  restored,  there  had  been  a  precedent  created 
and  Government  conti'ol  might  continue  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  least  so  long  as  conditions  remain  abnormal. 
Mr.  Pringle  himself  favors  a  return  to  the  old  policy 
of  "laissez  faire, "  leaving  the  industry  untrammelled 
to  develop  itseJf  as  it  will.   He  said : 

"So  far  as  paper  is  concerned  there  are  still  serious 
transportation  difficulties  and  the  Scandinaviaii 
countries  are  not  able  to  send  their  product  to  Amer- 
ica as  cheaply  as  they  did  before  the  war.  P>ut  Dotli 
in  Great  Britain  anrl  in  the  ITnited  States  state  control 
was  a  faihire  and  was  abandoned.  I  think  it  is  a 
fundamental  rule  that  the  state  should  not  interfere  in 
any  business  or  enterprise  that  may  be  more  econom- 
ically and  effectively  carried  on  by  private  control, 
unless  its  public  character  makes  it  necessary.  The 
state  should  not  interfere  in  prices,  rates,  wages,  hours, 
or  any  other  matters  whose  proper  settlement  can  only 
be  found  in  the  quotations  on  a  free  and  untrammelled 
market.  The  Government  has  no  right  to  control  in- 
dividual liberty  beyond  vrhaX  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  society. 

"1  think  the  Government  was  absolutely  justified  in 
assuming  control  owing  to  the  conditions  which  arose 
after  the  war,  but  I  think  they  should  relinquish  con- 
trol as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  normal  times  and  condi- 
tions. 

"it  has  been  suggested  that  prices  might  be  kept 
down  by  shutting  off  exports.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous inove  for  the  country  as  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  important  Canada  has. 

"The  fixation  of  profits  is  an  infinitely  detailed 
operation.  Wages  and  other  factors  are  constantly 
changing;  and  you  no  sooner  get  a  price  fixed  than 
some  of  the  variable  factors  move  to  upset  its  fairness. 
I  think  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task  to  fix  prices  on 
all  commodities.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined in  millions  of  different  cases.  We  have  been 
passing  through  abnormal  conditions  with  economic 
chaos  and  upheavals  in  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world.  All  kinds  of  suggestions  to  bring  down  prices 
are  being  tried  out.  but  supply  has  to  catch  up  with 
demand. " " 


That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and 
wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and 

to  come. 


PULP  STOCKS  IN  U.S.  MILLS  DECREASE. 

The  following  stocks  were  reported  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  on  hand  at  terminal  and  delivery 
points  on  August  I^lst  in  addition  to  the  mill  stof;ks  re- 
l)orted  below:  Newsprint  1,194  tons;  book  paper  3,801 
tons;  wrapping  216  tons;  and  fine  33  tons. 

Mill  stocks  of  hanging  and  specialties  increa.sed  slight- 
ly during  the  month.  Stocks  of  all  other  grades  de- 
creased. Mill  stocks  of  all  grades  combined  showed  a 
decrease  during  August  of  17,767  tons.  Stocks  of  all 
grades  reported  by  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  August 
amounted  to  245,207  tons,  including  the  stocks  at  ter- 
minal and  delivery  points.  In  addition  to  these  stock.s. 
jobbers  and  publishers  reported  newsprint  stocks  aggre- 
gating 150,366  tons. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills 
on  Atigust  31st  vnth  their  average  daily  production 
based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  the  12- 
months'  period  ended  March  31.  191!t.  the  figures  show 
that : 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  ecpial  slightly  more  than  6 
days'  average  output; 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  .slightly  less  than  12 
days'  average  output; 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  ecjual  slightly  more  than  8 
days '-average  output; 

Wrapping  paper  mill  .stocks  ecpiai  slightly  moiv  than 
21  days'  average  output; 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  e(|ual  slightly  more  than  7 
days'  average  output; 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  etpial  slightly  more  than  29 
days'  average  output; 

Ti.ssue  paper  mill  stocks  e(|ual  slightly  li^ss  than  Ifi 
days'  average  output; 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  ecpial  slightly  more  than 
25  days'  average  output; 

Felts  and  Building  paper  mill  stocks  ecpial  slightly 
less  than  9  days'  average  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  ecjual  .slightly  less 
than  31  days'  average  output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly 
uu)re  than  12  days'  average  output. 

Mill  stocks  in  all  but  two  lines  fell  off  during  the 
month  and  the  total  decrease  wa-s  about  21.000  tons. 
Last  year  mill  stocks  increased  during  August. 

Newsprint  is  the  only  grade  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer.  All  of  this  tonnage,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  $3,623,210  for  July.  1919. 
was  imported  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The 
value  of  the  exiwrts  of  newsprint  in  July,  1919,  am- 
ounted to  slightly  more  than  $500,000,  a  decrease  from 
June  of  more  than  30  per  cent.  I 

Newsprint,  book  paper  and  fine  paper  were  the  prin- 
cipal grades  exported,  the  combined  value  amounting  to 
more  than  two  million  dollars  for  July,  1!)19.  j 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  all  grades  was  more  j 
than  35  per  cent  greater  for  July,  1919,  than  for  July,  i 
3918.    The  value  of  the  total  exports  for  July,  1919. 
was  almost  $700,000  less  than  th?  value  of  the  exports 
for  July,  1918,  and  more  than  $500,000  le.ss  than  the 
imports  for  July,  1919. 


The  German  idea  is  longer  working  hours  and  in- 
creased production.    You  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Ger- 
mans.   In  a  little  while  they  will  again  have  the  com- 
mercial world  by  the  front  hair,  and  perhaps  they  will  i 
have  wit  cnouiili  to  !(>t  it  go  at  that.— Chicago  Tribune. 
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NEWSPRINT  PAPER  REVIEW  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  average  production  of  newsprint  in  American 
mills,  based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for 
the  12  months'  period  ended  March  31,  1919,  amounted 
to  109,876  tons  of  total  print  and  99,632  tons  of  stand- 
dard  news,  whereas  the  actual  production  amounted  to 
113,413  tons  of  total  print  and  101,875  tons  of  standai-d 
news,  says  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total  print 
decreased  during  August,  1919. 

Reports  from  73  mills  operating  176  machines,  run- 
ning full  or  partial  time  on  newsprint  paper  showed 
that  the  total  time  the  machines  were  idle  decreased 
from  3,745  hours  in  July  to  1,768  hours  in  August.  No 
lost  time  due  to  lack  of  labor  or  lack  of  orders  was  re- 
ported.   Repairs  accounted  for  1,636  hours. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  printing  paper  valued  at 
not  above  5  cents  per  pound  (practically  all  newsprint) 
and  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month  of  July,  1919,  com 
pared  with  the  month  of  Julv,  1918,  were  as  follows : 

July,  '19  July,  '18. 
Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 


Imports  of  Newsprint  (total)   51,464  44,809 

From  Canada  &  Newfoundland.  51,464  44,809 

Exports  of  Newsprint  (total) ....  6,798  14,894 

To  Argentina   2,160  3,135 

To  Brazil   776  2,182 

To  Cuba   282  1,134 

To  United  Kingdom   169  29 

To  other  countries  ,  3,411  8,414 

Imports  of  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

(total)    18,161  18,778 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp 

(total)                           ...  32,828  37,318 

Unbleached  Sulphite    17,638  24,659 

Bleached  Sulphite    4,400  1,753 

Unbleached  Sulphate                .  10,296  9,988 

Bleached  Sulphate    494  918 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp. .  2,834  2,912 


The  imports  of  newsprint  for  July,  1919,  which  Averc 
all  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  were  6,655  tons 
greater  than  for  July,  1918.  The  exports  for  July, 
1919,  were  8076  tons  less  than  for  July,  1918. 

The  tonnage  to  "other  countries"  under  the  "Ex- 
ports of  Newsprint  for  July,  1919,"  includes  1,920  tons 
to  France,  543  tons  to  Uruguay,  123  tons  to  Canada 
and  55  tons  to  Mexico. 

The  imports  of  mechanically  groundwood  pulp  for 
July,  1919,  were  617  tons  less  than  for  July,  1918.  The 
exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  78  tons  less  than 
for  July,  1918. 

The  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  for  July,  1919, 
were  4,490  tons  less  than  the  imports  for  July,  1918. 
The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  unbleached  sulphite  and 
sulphate  from  Canada.  The  chemical  pulp  imported 
from  Norwav  and  Sweden  in  July,  1919,  totaled_2,582 
tons.  ■ 

Stocks  of  rolls  decreased  slightly  during  the  montli 
of  August,  1919.  Stocks  of  sheets  also  decreased  in 
jobbers'  hands. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  August,  1919, 
to  sell  roll  news  were  6,458  tons  greater  than  commit- 
ments to  buy. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  August,  1919, 
to  sell  sheet  news  were  1,652  tons  less  than  commit-' 
ments  to  buy. 

Publishers'  stocks  decreased  4,211  tons  during  the 
period,  Avliicli  was  cfjuntcrlndiiiiced  in  part  by  an  in- 


crease of  2,812  tons  in  the  newsprint  in  transit. 

Sixty-five  publishing  concerns  held  about  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mill  Prices  to  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  August,  1919, 
f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  news  in  rolls 
was  $3,778  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is 
based  upon  August  deliveries  of  more  than  60,000  tons 
on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  paper  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  These  contracts,  most  of  which  extend  until 
December  31,  1919,  include  a  few  long-term  contracts 
made  prior  to  the  war  at  very  low  prices. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  more  than  23,000  tons 
of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  in 
August,  1919,  was  $3,624  per  100  pounds.  This 
weighted  average  is  based  upon  the  August  deliveries 
on  contracts  involving  about  180,000  tons  of  Canadian 
paper.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  short-term 
contracts  covering  the  year  1919. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  August  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based  upon 
domestic  purchases  totaling  more  than  4,500  tons  was 
$4,063  per  100  pounds. 


PULP  MILL  POSSIBLE  IN  ALASKA. 

B.  L.  Thane,  managing  director  of  the  Alaska  Gas- 
tineau  Mining  Company,  who  has  been  directing  a  pulp 
investigation  in  Alaska  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  two  years,  declared  recently  following  :his  inspec- 
tion of  the  properties  of  his  company  at'  Gastineau 
canal,  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  land  leasing 
bill  which  is  now  before  Congress  will  mean  the  early 
establishment  of  extensive  pulp  mills  in  Alaska.  Re- 
garding the  possibility  of  making  wood  pulp  in  South- 
eastern Alaska,  Mr.  Thane  states  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  greatest  industries,  not  only  in  Alaska,  but  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  developed.  "Capital,"  he 
said,  ' '  is  slow  to  consider  investment  in  this  proposition 
in  Alaska  for  two  reasons — first,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  government  in  regard  to  water  power; 
this,  however,  will  be  corrected  in  the  water  power 
bills  now  before  Congress;  second,  because  of  the  form 
of  lumber  leas'^es  which  give  no  definite  assurance  of 
what  timber  costs  will  b€  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
the  time  required  to  undertake  an  investment  of  this 
-size.  However,  it  now  looks  as  if  the  forest-service  will 
show  a  spirit  of  compromise  in  its  attitude.  If  paper 
making  is  established  in  various  places  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,  undoubtedly  one  plant  Avill  be  placed  on  Gas- 
tineau channel.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  a  part  of  the 
paper  would  be  transported  on  ships  through  the  canal 
direct  to  Eastern  States.  This  would  open  up  a  new 
line  of  shipping  conditions  for  Alaska  and  provide  a 
means  for  return  freight." 


KNOW  NOTHING  OF  PAPER  MILL  RUMOR. 

Gillies  Bros.,  who  recently  disposed  of  their  plant 
in  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  state  that  they  canot  say  what 
ultimate  use  will  be  made  of  the  property.  As  to  the 
probability  of  a  large  paper  mill  being  erected  there  by 
Wm.  Randolph  Hearst  of  New  York,  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  oulj'-  a  newspaper  report.  Gillies 
Bros,  have  not  been  using  the  property  at  Morristown 
for  some  years  but  have  their  own  salesman  in  northern 
New  York  district  and  distribute  direct  from  their  mill 
at  Bareside,  Out. 
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INTERLAKE  TISSUE  MILLS  EXPANDING. 

Extensive  additions  to  tlie  Ijuiidings  and  e(iuii)rnent 
of  the  Intorlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  Out.,  are  now 
under  way  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing bu.siness  of  the  firm.  In  conversation  with  George 
Carruthei's,  of  Toroiito,  President  of  the  company,  he 
said  that  they  had  just  awarded  the  contract  for  a  sec- 
ond machine,  a  irarper-P"'ourdrinier,  which  will  he  148 
inches  wide.  This  is  the  widest  tissue  paper  machine 
in  use  in  America  and  the  output  will  be  from  twelve 
to  twenty  tons  a  day,  ac(iording  to  the  weight  of  the 
stock  turned  out.  The  machine  is  now  being  built  by 
tl;e  Dominion  Bridge  Works,  Montreal,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  installed  and  in  operation  by  mid- 
summer next  year.  Five  beaters  will  also  be  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  making 
eight  in  all,  including  a  Marx  double  beater.  The  ma- 
chine, which  is  now  in  operation  and  has  been  since 
1912,  when  the  mills  were  built,  is  an  M.  (t.  Fourdrin- 
ier,  110  inches  wide.  With  the  additional  Fourdrinier 
the  daily  capacity  of  tlie  plant  will  be  al)out  twenty-five 
tons  of  tissue  and  other  papers. 


GEORGE  CARRUTHERf, 
Pre>.ident   Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd. 

An  extra  story  is  now  being  added  to  the  finishing 
room,  while  an  extension,  125  x  100  feet,  four  stories 
high,  will  be  built  at  the  beater  end  of  the  buildings. 
Construction  has  already  started,  the  contract  being 
awarded  to  W.  J.  Trimble,  of  Toronto.  The  addition 
will  be  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  original  mill  structure  was  built 
to  accommodate  two  machines,  one  of  which  has  been 
running  since  the  industry  began  operations.  M.  J. 
C.  Bellingham,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  formerly  of  To- 
ronto, who  is  a  widely  known  paper  mill  engineer,  has 
prepared  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  present 
enlargements,  which,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, include  the  erection  of  a  new  boiler  house,  with 
the  latest  coal  unloading  facilities  and  a  new  system  of 
railways  trackage  for  bringing  in  nil  raw  niatei'ials  for 
the  plant. 

It  is  expected  that  when  tlie  building  ])rogTaui  un- 
der way  is  completed  and  the  additional  installations 
made,  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  will  be  in  a  position, 
not  only  to  supply  a  wider  range  of  products  for  the 
home  market  with  its  ever-growing  demand,  but  also  to 
cater  to  a  fair  share  of  export  business.  It  is  the  belief 


of  the  management  that  every  Canadian  j)aper  mill 
should  endeavor  to  export  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
product  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  maintaining  a  favor- 
able balance  in  Canada's  trade. 


WAYAGAMACK  BUYS  FOUR  MACHINES. 

London. — A  healthy  sign  f)f  couififlence  r.f  f'anadian 
ituinufacturers  in  the  permanence  of  the  export  trade 
is  the  purchase  here  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  machinery  by  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  I'aper 
(,'ompany  at  Three  Rivers.  The  company  has  placed 
an  order  with  Bentley  &  Jackson  for  four  machines  for 
making  glazed  kraft  paper,  also  beaters  and  other 
equipment..  This  will  increase  their  capacity  by  about 
50  tons  daily.  It  is  said  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  met 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  new  i.ssue.  The  demand  for 
kraft  paper  in  England,  w'here  much  of  the  Wayaga- 
mack product  is  sold  has  increased  very  much  recently 
and  is  likely  to  keep  on  growing. 


R.  J.  BLAIR  OF  F.P.L.  A  BENEDICT. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  17,  Miss  Nellie  May 
Grimes  was  married  to  Mr.  Roy  J.  Blair  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Blair  is  pathologist  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  After  an  exteaded 
trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  Madison,  Chicago,  Washington, 
and  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  will  reside  in 

Montreal.  

PAt*ER  STOCKS  AND  PAPER  PRICES. 

Discussing  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  local  paper  stocks 
during  the  current  month,  the  Royal  Securities"  pub- 
lication, "Investment  Items,''  September  number,  says 
in  part : 

"That  it  should  have  followed  immediately  on  the 
decision  of  the  Paper  Tribunal  to  reduce  the  controlled 
price  of  paper  in  Canada  for  the  period  of  July  to 
November,  1918,  from  $69  per  ton  to  $66  per  ton  is 
interesting,  as  showing  that  investors  xin  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  securities  are  too  well  informed  to  be 
disturbed  by  what  might,  with  a  less  intelligent 
clientele,  have  been  represented  as  a  setback  to  the 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decision,  by  afford- 
ing grounds  for  appeals  against  the  unduly  low  prices 
both  before  and  after  the  period  dealt  with,  was  in  an 
important  respect  favorable  to  the  paper  companies. 
The  present  strength  of  the  pulp  and  paper  securities, 
however,  is  due  to  much  more  vital  considerations 
than  a  few^  dollars  per  ton  in  the  domestic  market — 
considerations  arising  out  of  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  world's  demand  for  newsprint,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  many  sources  of  supply  and  the  unrivalled 
capacity  of  the  Canadian  mills  for  clean  and  satisfac- 
tory production. 

"A  sharp  advance  in  the  world's  price  for  new!5- 
priut  appears  to  be  a  certainty  of  the  near  future." 


ONE  ON  SIR  GEORGE. 

The  report  from  Vancouver  of  a  newspaperman's  in- 
terview with  Sir  George  Bury  quotes  the  president 
of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  mills  as  saying: 
"Sitka  spruce,  which  is  used  in  our  mills,  makes  the 
strongest  and  the  whitest  pulp,  equally  as  strong  as 
the  |)ulp  made  from  linen  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  pro- 
duction of  papyrus,  the  papei-  whicdi  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries." 

The  interviewer  probably  got  things  twisted  as  Sir 
George  doubtless  knows  that  papyrus  was  not  made 
from  linen  but  the  Nile  reed  of  that  name.  In  fact, 
the  Kgyiitians  probably  used  nothing  else  for  jiay)er 
mnking. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  New  sources  of  papor  pulp.  (Pour  remedier 
a  la  crise  du  papier.)  From  a  paper  read  Apr.  7, 
1919,  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  Le  Papier, 
22,  p.  173  (June,  1919.)  Mr.  Alfred  Le  Chatelier, 
aided  by  Mr.  Coquide,  has  studied  the  possibility  of 
using-  various  grasses  which  grow  in  the  arid  regions 
of  France  and  in  unworked  regions  of  her  colonies, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  paper  pulp.  They  cannot 
be  worked  according  to  the  same  methods  as  wood, 
as  it  would  be  too  costly.  The  non-cellulose  sub- 
stances of  these  grasses  being  much  less  resistant  to 
the  action  of  chemicals  than  the  non-cellulose  sub- 
stances of  wood,  they  can  be  treated  in  open  vessels 
and  heated  by  steam,  or  even,  in  tropical  countries, 
merely  by  solar  heat.  Small  mills  can  thus  be 
erected  at  the  places  where  the  grasses  gi'ow,  and 
the  latter  cheaply  transformed  into  pulp  which  is 
then  shipped  to  the  paper  mill.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion can  be  lowered  by  utilizing  for  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  and  plastics  certain  parts  of  the  plants 
which  Avould  not  yield  a  pulp  of  a  satisfactory  qual- 
ity for  paper  making.  Special  machinery  has  been 
devised  for  this  method  of  obtaining  pulp.    A. P. — C. 

A-11  K-9  American  clays.  R,  B.  Roe.  J.  Amer  Ceram. 
Soc,  2  p.  69  (1919),  through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  p. 
282A,  (1919).  American  are  inferior  to  English  for 
paper-making.    A.P. — C. 

B-10.  Exportation  of  Serbian  woods.  (L 'exporta- 
tion des  bois  de  Serbie.)  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  175,  (June, 
1919.)  The  free  exportation  of  wood  from  Serbia, 
Croatia  and  Slovakia  has  just  been  authorised.  The 
exportation  is  being  done  through  Ragusa  pending  the 
decision  as  regards  the  possession  of  Fiume.  The 
forests  in  these  regions  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  them  are  untouched.  France 
should  obtain  there  the  woods  which  her  own  forests, 
damaged  as  they  have  been  by  the  war,  will  be  unable 
to  supply  for  many  years  to  come.    A.P. — C. 

E-2.  Sulphite-cellulose  waste-liquors  as  fertilizer. 
T.  Bokorny.  Chem.  Zeit.,  43,  p.  64,  (1919)  through 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  p.  218A,  (1919).  The  spent 
wash  from  sulphite  spirit  distilleries  is  especiall.y 
liable  to  fungus  growths,  but  the  addition  of  0.5%- 
1.0%  of  a  mineral  acid  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
liquid  stable.  The  undiluted  spent  wash  is  injurious 
to  plant  life,  but  if  no  acid  has  been  added  a  dila- 
tion of  one  to  ten  makes  it  harmless.  In  practical 
use  as  a  fertilizer  the  dilution  takes  place  on  the 
land.  Spent  wash  from  sulphite  spirit  distilleries  has 
been  used  as  a  fertilizer  as  a  source  of  carbon  nutri- 
tion and,  with  barley,  the  crop  yield  was  consider- 
ably increased.  The  transport  and  application  of  the 
sulphite  liquor  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  dry  powder  by  the  Krause  process  (Fr. 
patent  460,895;  U.S.  patents  1,213,659  and  1,213,887). 
The  use  of  sulphite  liquor  as  a  carbonaceous  fertiliser 
is  based  in  the  first  place  on  the  favorable  conditions 
it  offers  for  the  development  of  fungi  whei'eby  tlie  air 
of  the  soil  and  that  near  the  ground  becomes  charged 
with  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the 
direct  nutrition  afforded  to  the  growing  plant  by  the 
sugars,  organic  acids,  etc.,  contained  in  the  licjuor. 


Nitrogenous  nutrition  must  be  supplied  from  another 
source.    A.P. — C. 

F-5.  Process  of  cooking  at  low  temperatures.  (Pro- 
cede  pour  la  fabrication  des  pates  de  cellulose  par  cuis- 
son  a  basses  temperatures.)  Fr.  patent  No.  490,632, 
granted,  to  Cellulose  et  Papiers.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  181, 
(June,  1919.)  In  plants  which  are  not  highly  lignified 
the  non-cellulose  compounds  are  fairly  easily  soluble 
in  alkali  solutions,  the  lower  the  temperature  "at  which 
you  work  the  longer  the  time  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  alkali  required.  To  avoid  too  great  a  con- 
sumption of  alkali  or  too  long  a  period  of  cooking,  this 
treatment  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  treatment 
Avith  an  acid  oxidising  bath,  or  by  treatment  with  water 
alone.  These  double  (or  triple)  treatments  are  to  be 
recommended  for  cooks  between  100°  and  50°  C.  The 
proper  relation  between  temperature,  amount  of  alkali, 
and  time  required,  for  any  given  material,  is  best  de- 
termined experimentally.  The  cooking  may  be  cai'ried 
out  in  open  vessels,  but  closed  vessels  are  better. 
Examples  are  given  showing  the  adaptibility  of  the 
process  to  widely  varying  c-onditions.    A.  P. — C. 

K-2.  Recovery  of  paraffined-paper  waste.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Rev.,  through  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  175,  (June, 
1919.)  The  paraffin  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  suitable 
mineral  oil,  from  which  it  can  be  recovered.  The  oil 
remaining  on  the  paper  is  eliminated  by  means  of 
steam.   A.P. — C. 

K-5.  The  shredder  in  pasteboard  factories.  (Des 
cylindres  defileurs  en  cartonnerie. )  Andrevon,  La 
Papeterie,  41,  p.  13,  (May  25,  1919.)  Three  conditions 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  rag-  shredder  are :  a 
solidly  built  cylinder,  a  highly  bevelled  bed-plate,  and 
a  speed  of  about  120  R.P.M.  If  these  three  conditions 
are  attended  to,  the  machine  will  work  properly  and 
the  stock  can  be  sent  to  the  machine  without  further 
refining,  except  when  a  very  high  grade  product 
required.   A.P. — C. 

K-12.  Controlling  the  heat  in  dryers  of  paper  ma- 
chines. (Procede  et  dispositif  pour  le  reglage  du 
chauffage  des  cylinders  secheurs  des  machines  a 
papier.)  Fr.  patent  No.  490,772.  Granted  to  Marc 
Landraud.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  185,  (June,  1919.)  The 
amount  of  steam  admitted  to  the  dryers  is  regulated  by 
the  dryness  of  the  paper  at  a  given  point.  The  paper 
passes  over  two  supports,  one  of  which  is  fixed  and  the 
other  pivoted  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  each  carry- 
ing a  roll  at  the  upper  extremitj^  The  paper  draws 
the  movable  roll  closer  to  the  fixed  one  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  according  to  its  state  of  dryness,  the  two 
rolls  being  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  suitable  spring. 
The  movable  roll  is  connected  by  means  of  a  crank,  the 
length  of  which  is  adjustable,  to  the  throttle  of  the 
valve  admitting  steam  to  the  dryers.    A.P. — C. 

K-23.  Parchment  paper.  (Papier  parchemine.) 
World's  Paper  Trade  Rev.  through  Le  Papier,  22,  p. 
175,  (June,  1919.)  ■  An  English  patent  covers  a  process 
whereby  paper  is  parchmentized  by  suitable  treatment 
in  alkaline  thioc.yanate  solutions,  particularly  those,  of 
Ca,  Mg-^,-  Sr,  and  Li.  •  The  paper  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  bath  under  certain  conditions,  for  30  sees., 
washed,  and  dried.    A.P. — C. 
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When  the  Northwestern  division  of  the  I'aper  Mill 
Superintendents'  Assoeiation  {gathers  for  a  day's  ses- 
sion at  Wausaii.  Mich.,  on  October  4,  the  members  at- 
tending will  be  given  a  chance  to  inspect  several  of  the 
leading  paper  mills  in  that  district.  As  pai't  of  the 
program  of  the  meeting  there  will  be  talks  touching 
various  phases  of  paper  production  by  1).  F.  O'Conneli, 
chairman  of  the  sulphite  committee ;  Henry  Bert,  chair- 
man of  the  paper  box  committee,  and  W.  T.  Schmidt, 
of  the  De  Pere  mill,  Americaii  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany. A  banquet  to  the  visiting  mill  superiutendents 
has  been  arranged  for  the  evening  of  Octoljer  -i.  The 
entire  national  organization  of  pajjer  mill  superijiten- 
dents  is  to  meet  November  6  and  7  at  ( "hicago,  so  Peter 
J.  Massey,  secretary-treasurer  of  tlie  association  has 
announced. 

The  Kieckhefer  Paper  ("ompaiiy  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
is  constructing  a  new  plant  at  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
where  it  proposes  to  manufacture  for  direct  sale  to  its 
eastern  consumers  fibre  containers  and  folding  i)oxes. 
The  large  eastern  trade  of  the  firm,  particularly  witli 
Camden  establishments,  caused  the  operation  (if  a 
branch  there  to  be  decided  upon.  C4eorge  H.  Deacon 
has  been  looking  aftei-  the  concern's  l)usiness  in  Cam- 
den. 

A  strong  protective  tariff  wall,  i)acke(l  up  1)\  a 
licensing  system  to  prevent  German  dye  interests  froiu 
flooding  the  country  with  their  products  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  dye  industry  built  up  during 
the  war,  was  voted  last  Friday  by  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  The  final  vote,  156  to  118,  was  on  strict 
party  lines,  the  Democrats  voting  solidly  against  the 
measure  because  of  its  high  tariff.  The  bill  provides  a 
tariff  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  present 
tariff  act.  Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  tariff  alone 
will  not  be  an  effective  bar  to  the  German  dye  tnisT. 
since  infoi-mation  placed  before  the  House  showed 
at  least  $30,000,000  worth  of  dyes  ready  to  send  to 
the  United  States,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  206  to  62, 
sustained  the  license  system  for  dye  imports.  The 
House,  insteady  of  setting  up  a  new  board  to  pass  on 
the  question  of  whether  licenses  shall  be  granted  to  im- 
porters of  foreign  dyes  despite  the  high  tariff,  con- 
ferred this  power  on  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  Continental  Paper  Company  is  erecting  at  its 
plant  in  Bogota,  New  Jersey,  a  yellow-brick  smoke- 
stack, 225  feet  high,  with  the  name  of  the  firm  inlaid. 
The  new  chimney  will  be  the  highest  brick  stack  in  the 
Hackensack  River  Valley. 

At  their  conference  held  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President,  F.  W.  Reidenbach ;  first 
vice-president,  James  Rosenberg;  second  vice-president, 
Henry  Lissberger;  third  vice-president,  Ivan  Reitler; 
secretary-treasurer,  Charles  M.  Haskins.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  secretary  who  will  hold  office  until 
March  24,  1922,  the  terms  of  these  officers  end  next 
March  when  the  association  holds  its  annual  meeting. 
One  of  the  matters  acted  on  at  the  conference  was  the 


ado|)tion  of  a  classification  of  mixed  twines  and  mixed 
strings.  This  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  stock 
division  committee.  Following  is  the  classification 
settled  upon:  "Mixed  twines  shall  be  packed  dry, 
well  i)ale(l  and  shall  consist  of  a  mixture  of  jute  and 
hemp  twines,  and  should  not  contain  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  sisal,  and  shall  be  free  of  tanin-ry  and  hide  sisal 
strings  and  ropes,  jute  wool  strings,  tarred  sisal  and 
rubbish. ' ' 

The  Manistique  Pulp  and  Pa|)er  (.'omjjany  has  under 
way  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  at  its  plant  in  Man- 
istique, Mich.  The  building  now  being  erected  will  be 
of  steel  and  concrete,  457  feet  long  and  two  stories 
high.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  mill  ready  for  opera 
tion  by  March,  1920.  Its  product  will  be  newsprint  and 
it  is  propo.sed  to  turn  out  50  to  55  tons  of  this  daily. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  have  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able October  15. 

The  Defiance  Paper  Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
recently  put  in  operation  a  new  pulp  mill  adjacent  to 
its  wall  paper  mill.  The  cost  of  erecting  this  new 
plant  was  ;f5lOO,000.  It  is  electrically  driven,  2,000 
horse  power  being  used  daily  to  turn  the  wheels.  There 
are  four  Pusey  and  Jones  grinders  and  the  very  latest 
model  screens  and  stock  thickeners  are  included  in  the 
equipment.  The  opening  of  the  new  mill  gave  jobs  to 
twenty  additional  employees. 

The  |)ulp  mills,  one  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  one  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  Avill  be  built  in  the  immediate  future 
by  the  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Company  of  Memphis,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  cost  of  each  will  approximate  $500,000. 
Chemical  cotton  pulp  manufactured  from  cotton  lint- 
ers  into  a  high  grade  half  stuff  for  shipment  to  north- 
ern mills  to  be  made  into  paper  will  be  the  product  of 
the  mills,  each  of  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
75  tons. 

Mr.  Hai'ry  S.  Mork  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has 
been  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Lustron  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  manufactui'ers  of  artificial  silk  by  a 
process  developed  in  the  Little  establishment.  He  will 
also  act  as  consultant  to  the  Industrial  Company  ot 
lioston. 


WATERTOWN  UNIONS  OPPOSE  J.  T.  CAREY. 

The  candidacy  of  Jeremiah  T.  Carey,  of  Waterto\\n. 
who  is  seeking  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  is  being 
strongly  oppased  by  certain  members  of  the  Watertown 
Papermakers'  union.  Mr.  Carey  has  held  the  position 
for  the  past  13  years  and  has  built  a  strong  organization 
throuirhout  the  entire  countrv.  Voting  will  begin  Octo- 
ber 1.^ 

George  Snyder,  of  Wisconsin,  is  out  to  beat  Mr.  Carey 
for  the  presidency  and  is  said  to  be  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive campaign  throughout  the  Western  States.  Mr. 
Carey,  however,  is  exceptionally  strong  in  Maine,  New 
Hamjishire  and  th;>  Canadian  papermaking  distriets. 
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W.  H.  Saunders,  president  of  Ayrton,  Saunders  & 
Co.,  24  Hanover  St.,  Liverpool,  Eng.,  was  in  Toi'onto 
during  the  past  week  calling  upon  the  paper  trade  in 
the  interest  of  paper  purchases  for  the  British  market. 
The  firm  handles  large  quantities  of  toilet,  tissues,  etc. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend,  representing  the  Boston  Paper  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston,  was  in  Montreal  during  the  past  week 
calling  upon  the  trade. 

Arthur  Doughty,  who  is  a  returned  soldier  and  pre- 
vious to  his  enlistment  was  with  the  Canada  Paper  Co. 
at  the  plant,  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  and  later  in  the 
Montreal  office,  is  now  covering  the  Maritime  provinces 
in  the  interest  of  the  firm,  succeeding  F.  B.  Lancaster, 
now  of  the  Maritime  Paper  Co.,  Moncton.  Prior  to 
going  on  the  road.  Mi'.  Doughty  had  charge  of  the 
order  department  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  in  Montreal. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co.,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  tissue  towels  and  toilet  paper,  have,  owing  to  their 
rapidly  growing  business  in  the  Dominion,  established 
a  Canadian  agency  with  the  Martin  Sales  Agency,  32 
Front  St.  West,  Toronto.  E.  C.  Martin,  who  is  owner 
of  the  business,  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Scott 
Paper  Co.  as  sales  manager  of  their  Buffalo  office.  He 
is  f>  Canadian  who  is  well  known  to  the  trade. 

A  complete  stock  of  "Scottissue"  products  is  uoav 
carried  in  Toronto. 

The  many  friends  of  George  A.  Gribble,  of  Publish- 
ers, Limited,  Toronto,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
death  of  his  father.  Rev.  Canon  John  Gribble,  who 
was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Canon  Gribble  was  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Northeast 
Ontario  and  had  an  active  career,  retiring  from  the 
work  of  the  ministry  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Continental  Publishing  Co.  of  Toronto,  who  are 
publishers  of  Every  woman's  World,  and  Every  woman's 
Needlecraft  Companion,  have  decided  to  launch  a  new 
magazine,  La  Canadienne,  which  will  be  printed  in 
French  and  published  in  Montreal.  The  entire  editorial 
staff  will  be  composed  of  French-Canadians  and  the 
first  issue  will  appear  in  December.  The  editor  of  La 
Canadienne  is  J.  L.  K.  La  Flame,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  French  Canadian  literary  men. 

It  is  expected  that  the  second  machine,  which  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  intend  installing  in  then- 
plant  at  Beauharnois,  Que.,  Avill  be  in  operation  about 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  trim  of  the  machine  is  eighty 
inches  and  it  will  bring  up  production  at  the  plant  to 
about  twenty  tons  a  day  of  high  grade  papers. 

Many  friends  in  the  Canadian  paper  trade  were 
shocked  last  week  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  in  New 
York  of  Henrv  Brophv,  vice  president  of  the  Americ-in 
News  Company.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Brophy  were 
brought  to  Montreal  for  interment. 

E.  Stewart,  Toronto,  vice  president  of  the  Spr,uce 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  spent  several 
weeks  on  business  in  connection  with  the  loggnig  oi)t^va- 
tions  of  the  Canada  Timber  and  Lands  Co. 


E.  W.  Backus,  president  of  the  Fort  Francis  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Fort  Frances,  Out.,  and  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Power  Co.,  International  Falls,  Minn., 
is  head  of  a  company  which  is  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  an  insulite  mill  a{  Fort  Frances,  with 
a  capacity  of  50,000  feet  daily.  The  project  will  be  car- 
ried out  just  as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  concerning  timber  limits  and  water  power. 
The  company  is  seeking  limits  from  the  government 
and  other  concessions,  the  limits  to  include  the  territory 
drained  by  Rainy  Lake  and  its  tributaries.  The  power 
must  be  arranged  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
who  has  intimated  that  no  work  will  be  done  on  Long 
Sault  rapids  this  .year,  the  place  from  which  the  power 
is  to  be  developed. 

The  directors  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  plant  at  Iroquois  Falls, 
Out.,  last  week  and  were  delighted  with  the  progress 
made.  The  partj^  included  F.  H.  Anson,  president ; 
Shirley  Ogilvie,  vice  president ;  Rov  Wilson,  sec.-treas. ; 
Sir  Thomas  Tait,  Sir  Henry  Egan,"  W.  A.  Black,  W.  K. 
George,  George  E.  Challes,  and  Geo.  F.  Hardy  of  ISSew 
York.  The  town  has  been  greatly  improved,  with  its 
paved  streets  and  sidewalks,  flowered  boulevards  and 
pretty  parks.  Fifty  new  houses  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  the  tj^pes  of  dwellings  are  very  desirable, 
being  principallj'  of  stucco.  There  is  a  fine  athletic 
ground,  club  house,  reading  room,  bowling  alleys  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  employes,  wlio  all  appeared 
contented  and  happy.  The  civic  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  personal  direction  of  a 
landscape  gardener,  while  the  T.  and  N.O.  have  built 
a  new  station  at  Iroquois  Falls.  All  departments  of  the 
mills  were  running  to  capacity  and  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  help.  The  foundation  of  the  extension  which  will 
house  the  two  new  Walmsley  paper  machines  and  the 
new  board  machine  is  completed.  The  parts  of  one 
machine  are  already  on  hand  and  the  other  is  on  the 
way.  They  will  be  in  operation,  it  is  expected,  early 
next  summer. 

Supplementary  letters  patent  have  been  issued  to  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  creating 
four  thousand  shares  of  the  authorized  and  unissued 
capital  stock  of  the  company  as  preference  shares.  The 
remaining  six  thousand  shares  of  the  company  includ- 
ing shares  already  issued  and  outstanding  are  to  be 
t'ominon  stock. 

Major-General  Sir  David  Watson,  proprietor  of  the 
Quebec  Chronicle,  recently  entered  St.  Anne's  Military 
Hospital  for  treatment  of  his  arm. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  city  of  Montreal  to  print  a  com- 
plete ticket  of  admission  to  the  theatres  and  moving 
picture  houses.  The  one  ticket  would  include  the  civic 
amusement  tax  and  the  inconvenience  of  patrons  buy- 
ing two  separate  tickets  would  be  done  away  Avith. 
The  patron  would  pay  at  the  box  office  the  price  of  ad- 
mission pins  the  tax  and  would  receive  one  ticket,  re- 
taining a  portion  as  a  seat  check.  This  would  ensure 
tlie  tickets  being  torn  up  and  save  a  large  amount  of 
fltceking  on  the  part  of  the-tlieatre  management  and 
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the  city,  the  latter  giving  the  theatres  credit  for  the 
returned  tickets  and  debiting  them  with  those  used. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  ('anadiau  and  Ex- 
port Trading  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $110,- 
000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  Edward  J.  Swift  and  George  (i.  Flaxton. 
The  company  is  empowered  to  manufacture,  purchase, 
hold  and  deal  in  wares  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds, 
to  act  as"  agents,  factors  and  brokers  and  to  carry  on 
a  general  publicity  and  advertising  business. 

Geoi'ge  E.  Challes,  sales  manager  of  the  l^iordoii  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  after  spending  a  few  days  at 
his  home  in  Toronto,  left  this  week  on  an  extended 
business  trip  throughout  the  middle  west  States. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company,  who  have  mills  at  St. 
Jerome  and  Mont  Rolland,  Qne.,  and  who  are  makers 
of  high  grade  papers,  have  just  ])ut  two  new  products 
on  the  market  in  Rolland  antique  linen  and  Rolland 
antique  vellum,  which  are  made  on  20  and  24  pound 
basis. 

Graphics,  Limited,  is  a  new  organization  which  has 
just  obtained  a  charter.  The  capital  stock  is  $40,000 
and  the  head  office  is  in  Toronto.  The  company  is  em- 
powered to  carry  on  business  as  general  printers,  wood 
and  process  engravers,  stereotypers,  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising agents.  The  incorporators  are  Horace,  Dow- 
sett,  Geo.  W.  Knowling,  E.  D.  Sheeres  and  Geo.  Glen- 
denning  Moir. 

The  Westman  Press  has  been  granted  incovporation 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  and  headquarters  in 
Toronto.  The  company  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  newspaper  proprietors  and  general  pub- 
lishers. Among  the  incorporators  are  L.  E.  Westman, 
F.  H.  McCallum  and  L.  J.  Rogers.  Mr.  Westman  is 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  (!anadiaii  Chemical 
Journal 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  the  Nation  Pub- 
lishing Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  and  head- 
quarters in  Ottawa,  to  conduct  the  business  of  printers 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  book  binders,  lithographers, 
engravers,  etc.  Among  the  incorporators  are  D.  M. 
LeBourdais,  Geo.  1>.  Kelly,  Allan  J.  Eraser  and  Roger 
Methot,  all  of  Ottawa. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  &  Paper  Comi)auy  has  installed 
a  chemical  laboratory  at  their  plant  at  St.  John,  N.B. 
Mr.  House  is  the  chief  chemist  in  charge. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Price  were  in  Montreal  this 
week. 


PULP  STOCKS  IN  U.S.  MILLS. 

According  to  the  Federal  Ti'ade  Conniiissiou,  the  to- 
tal stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulj)  in  the  mills  on  August 
31st  amounted  to  202,163  tons.  Stocks  of  other  than 
wood  pulp  and  Mitscherlich  sulphite  increased,  slightly 
during  the  month.  There  was  a  decrease  during  the 
month  in  the  stocks  of  all  other  grades. 

Comi)aring  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  donu'stic  ])ulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  9-months'  j)eriod  ended  April 
30,  1919,  the  figures  show  that: 

Ground  wood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  moi'c  than  3o 
days'  average  outi)ut ; 

News  Grade  Sulphite  mill  stocks  e(|ual  slightly  nioiv 
than  9  days'  average  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  eciual  slightly  less  than 
8  days'  average  output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  ecpial  slightly 
more  than  6  days'  average  output. 

.Mitsctiei-Iicli  snlpliile  mill  stocks  cqnal  slightly  more 


than  6  days'  average  output; 

Snlphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  12  days' 
average  output ; 

Soda  pulj)  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  6  days' 
average  output ; 

Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp"  equal  .slight- 
ly more  than  11  days'  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly  more 
than  19  days/  average  output.. 


ABITIBI  PAID  DIVIDEND  ARREARS. 

'i'he  action  of  tin-  diree^tors  of  the  Ahitibi  Power  and 
Pa])er  Company  in  clearing  off  the  entire  indebtedness 
of  dividend  arrears  on  the  preferred  stock  amounting 
to  l^Yi  per  cent,  and  the  placing  of  the  common  stock 
on  a  regnlar  dividend  basis,  furnishes  another  of  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  romances  which  have  occurred  in  Can- 
ada during  the  past  few  years.  The  dividend  payment 
amounts  to  $192,500.  The  common  dividend  Is  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Pulp  project  had  its  begin- 
inng  in  1913,  though  it  was  not  until  1914  that  the 
l)lant  began  operations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
company  came  into  being  jast  previous  to  the, greatest 
upheaval  the  world  has  known  with  its  consequent  de- 
pressing and  demoralizing  effects  on  trade  of  every  de- 
scription throughout  the  world.  However,  from  the 
start,  the  company  possessed  all  the  requisities  of  a 
successful  and  profitable  pulp  and  paper  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  directors  and  officers  were  imbued 
with  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  enter- 
prise and  were  determined  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
best  available  engineering  talent  was  etigaged  for  the 
})reparation  of  plans  and  specif icatioiLS,  as  well  as  in 
connection  with  water  power  development,  mill  con- 
struction, and  equipment.  An  abundant  supply  of  pulp- 
wood,  deliverable  at  minimum  cost,  v.^as  assured,  while 
water  ])ower  privileges  adequate  for  not  only  contem- 
l)lated  and  po.ssible  reipiirements  of  the  company,  but 
also  for  other  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
were  vested  in  the  company  with  development  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  newsi)rint  machines  ran 
for  oidy  three  and  one  half  months  during  1915  no  an- 
nual statement  was  ])ublished  for  the  year.  However, 
the  directors  stated  that  the  earnings  for  the  year  were 
sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  bond  and  debenture  interest 
besides  leaving  a  margin  in  excess  of  the  ciimulative 
preferred  dividends. 

Earnings  for  1916  were  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock,  after  allowing  for  a  full  year's  pre- 
ferred dividend,  but  before  depreciation  and  writing- 
off.  After  meeting  interest  charges  the  net  profits  for 
the  year  were  approximately  $600,000,  a  considerable 
gain  over  1915.  p"'or  depreciation,  writing-off,  etc., 
there  was  appropriated  approximately  $365,000,  and  a 
balance  of  $220,000  was  carried  forward,  leaving  the  to- 
tal to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  1916 
in  the  vicinity  of  $500,000. 

In  1917  the  gross  sales  of  the  company  amounted  to 
$4,422,757,  and  in  1918  they  had  increased  to  $5,650,- 
264.  while  for  the  current  year  they  are  likely  to  sub- 
stantially exceed  this  amount.  At  the  end  of  December 
last  the  comi)any  had  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of  $1,- 
073,000,  while  the  net  working  capital  totalled  $642,- 
174  compared  with  $524,084  in'  1917.  f^/l 

A  i)arty  of  the  directors  left  INfoutreal  last  WedilJ*- 
day  for  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  company's  plant 
and  pro]ierties. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Sept.  29. — Activity  and  expansion  are  tlie 
i.vatclnvords  of  the  paper  business  at  the  present  time 
and  mills  are  doing  all  the  business  they  can  possibly 
attend  to  and  then  some.  Nearly  every  week  brings  a 
rei)ort  that  some  plant  is  going  to  expand  and  the  past 
few  days  has  brought  forth  the  news  that  the  Waya- 
gamaek  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  Three  Rivers,  has  pur- 
chased nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  in 
England  and  that  the  Laurentide  Co.,  of  Grand  Mere, 
Que.,  will  install  three  additional  grinder  units,  each 
consisting  of  one  2,800  horse  power  motor,  directly  con- 
nected to  two  magazine  grinders.  The  capacity  of  the 
grouudwood  pulp  department  will  be  increased  to  a 
total  of  about  400  tons,  air  dry  weight,  of  groundwood 
pulp  per  day.  The  Wayagamaek  Co.  will  install  four 
new  machines,  beaters  and  other  equipment.  The 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  will  in  a  few  months  have 
their  second  machine  in  operation  at  Beauharnois. 

Another  indication  of  the  development  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  business  is  the  announcement  of  the  Dom- 
inion Bridge  Co.,  Montreal,  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  at  their  works  for  the  establishment  of 
an  entire  plant  for  the  making  of  paper  machines  and 
accessories.  All  the  designs  for  new  machines,  for 
which  the  company  have  received  contracts  and  for 
others  Avhieh  they  are  figuring  on,  have  been  worked 
out  by  their  own  engineers.  Other  large  projects  will 
be  gone  on  with  next  year.  It  does  not  look  as  if  there 
Avill  be  any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  paper  making 
equipment,  high  as  they  are,  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  qiiotations  for  their  product 
are  likely  to  continue.  The  cost  of  machinery  will  to  a 
certain  extent  be  counterbalanced  by  the  earning  capaci- 
ty of  various  plants.  One  leading  Canadian  firm,  which 
has  just  placed  an  order  for  148  inch  Harper  Four- 
drinier  machine  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works,  is 
convinced  that  the  cost  of  paper  machines  will  not 
come  down  and  another  organization,  which  has  been 
holding  aloof  for  a  year,  has  about  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  and  will,  it  is  understood,  go  on  early  in  the 
spring  with  the  erection  of  a  new  book  and  writing 
plant  for  which  the  plans  have  been  prepared  for  some 
time. 


The  greatest  activity  in  the  paper  line  is  in  news- 
print and  five  cents  for  spot  deliveries  is  not  infrequent. 
One  leading  mill  during  the  past  week  turned  down  an 
order  for  many  hundred  reams  of  half  tone  news  from 
a  leading  publisher  because  it  cannot  take  aboard  any 
more  business.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  in- 
dication of  how  the  market  is  shaping  up.  Advertising 
with  the  newspapers  and  general  periodicals  was  never 
as  brisk  as  at  present  and  new  publishing  ventures  are 
being  launched  every  day. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  business  continues  firm 
and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  all  the  better  grades 
of  paper.  A  pretty  good  business  is  being  done  in  bond 
papers  so  far  as  poi-t  is  concerned.  "With  reference  to 
future  prices,  these  will  depend  on  many  conditions 
that  might  affect  the  trade  and  particularly  labor, 
which  as  every  one  knows,  is  rather  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity at  this  juncture  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  cost. 

There  has  been  a  large  quantity  of  pulpwood  cut  in 
Northern  Ontario  and,  according  to  a  report  of  J.  A. 
Oliver,  Crown  Timber  Agent  at  Port  Arthur,  there  were 
taken  off  diiring  the  past  season  100,506  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  of  which  14,644  cords  were  from  Crown  lands 
and  85,902  from  private  property.  There  were  also 
nearly  a  million  ties  taken  out.  An  interesting  an- 
nouncement was  made  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  lumber 
manufacturers  in  Toronto,  assembled  to  hear  a  report 
from  A.  C.  Manbert,  Ontario  Timber  Commissioner, 
who  has  returned  from  a  six  months  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  the  Old  Country  in  the  interest  of  the  forest 
products  of  the  province.  The  announcement,  which 
came  from  Hon  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of 
Lauds,  Forests  and  Mines  for  the  province,  was  to  the 
effect  that  arrangements  were  being  made  by  Ontario 
for  larger  offices  in  London  and  for  providing  the  best 
facilities  and  also  that  in  the  near  future  representa- 
tives of  the  industrial,  agricultural  and  productive  in- 
terests generally  of  Ontario  would  be  represented  per- 
manently overseas  by  experts  who  would  have  com- 
plete lines  of  samples  and  be  in  a  position  to  give  full 
information  regarding  the  manufacturing  capacity  at 
home,  facilities  for  export  and  other  particulars.  The 
lumber  interests  will  be  represented  as  well  as  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  lines. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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The  pulp  market  is  now  the  centre  of  attention  and 
there  is  a  stiffening  in  prices.  Grounchvood  pulp  is 
in  active  requisition  and  a  contract  was  place<l  with  an 
Ontario  concern  during  the  past  week  for  several  hun- 
dred tons  at  $35  f.o.b.  mill.  Many  paper  mills,  owing 
to  shortage  of  water,  are  in  the  market  for  mechanical 
pulp  and  a  great  deal  is  being  used  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous output  of  newsprint.  All  plants  have  as  much 
business  as  they  can  attend  to.  In  .sulphite  pulp  there 
is  a  fair  demand  for  easy  bleaching  quality,  which  is 
selling  from  $92  to  $95  and  in  bleached  sulphite  some 
concerns  are  well  sold  up  in  advance.  The  figure  now 
prevailing  is  $120  at  mill.  Owing  to  the  .strong  market 
for  high  grades  of  paper,  there  is  a  lively  call  for 
bleached  pulp.  Considerable  quantities  are  being  ex- 
ported to  Japan  and  to  Europe,  and  from  across  the 
border  good  business  i.'j  forthcoming.  Encouraging  pro- 
gress is  being  made  on  the  first  100  ton  unit  of  the  Ki- 
pawa  plant  at  Temiskaming,  Que.,  which  plant  will  be 
in  operation  early  in  December.  It  is  vinderstood  that 
as  soon  as  the  first  unit  is  in  working  order  the  com- 
pany will  go  right  ahead  with  the  putting  in  of  another 
unit  of  equal  capacity.  A  large  plant,  which  during  the 
lull  in  the  market  last  spring,  did  not  make  any  more 
sulphite  pulp  than  it  could  use  for  its  own  consumption 
in  newsprint,  is  once  more  running  its  digesters  to 
capacity  and  is  turning  out  nearly  a  hundred  tons  daily 
above  its  own  requirements  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  it.  Coated  paper  plants  are  very  busy, 
toilet  and  tissue  plants  are  rushed  to  the  limit  and  box 
board  concerns  are  struggling  to  catch  up  with  orders. 
There  is  progress  all  along  the  line  and  manufacturing 
conditions  are  more  favorable  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  the  other  side  with- 
drawing more  prices  on  paper  and  one  firm  has  ad- 
vanced toilet  papers  five  per  cent  and  still  contends 
that  today's  prices  are  lower  than  today's  costs.  This 
shows  the  trend  of  the  market  and  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth  no  one  knows.  A  leading  manufacturer  ex- 
pressed it  this  week,  "Any  one  who  would  attempt  to 
forecast  conditions  must  be  either  a  mountebank  or 
an  egotist."  The  majority  are  content  to  take  matters 
as  they  come  and,  with  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
world  affairs  industrially,  go  ahead,  not  borrowing  nn- 
necessary  trouble,  but  simply  doing  the  duty  that  lies 
before  them,  which  is  getting  out  the  stocks  as  fast  as 
possible  and  endeavoring  to  keep  things  on  an  even 
keel. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  *32.00  to  $35.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $'^•'''•00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching   $9''^  00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached   m'^M  to  $120.00 

Sulphate  ■  ,  *90.00 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  September  27.— Continued  firmness 
characterizes  the  paper  market,  and  while  local  mer- 
chants report  demand  to  have  eased  off  to  an  extent 
during  the  week— doubtless  because  of  the  threatened 
printers'  strike  and  the  resultant  letting  up  in  buying 
by  this  class  of  paper  consumers— demand  at  large  is 
as  good  as  it  has  been  in  recent  weeks.  At  the  present 
writing  it  appears  that  the  strike  of  the  printing  trades 
will  surely  occur  on  October  1.  The  several  confer- 
ences held  between  representatives  of  the  employing 
printers  and  the  union  leaders  have  been  of  no  avail, 
ami  the  workers  are  making  plans  to  quit  their  jobs 


next  Wednesday.  If  they  should,  tlic  printing  industry 
in  and  around  New  York  will  be  bronght  practically 
to  a  standstill,  for  there  are  few  non-union  printers  in 
this  city,  and  all  of  the  organized  men  are  understood 
to  be  .strongly  in  favor  of  a  walkout.  What  this  will 
mean  to  the  paper  market  locally  is  obvious.  To  thf- 
country  at  large,  however,  it  means  little,  for  New 
York  consumes  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  of  paper  used  in  the  States,  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  this  market  for  a  time  should  have  but 
slight  influence  on  the  market  as  a  whole. 

The  newsprint  market  rules  exceedingly  strong  and 
prices  tend  firmly  upward  under  a  brisk  demand  from 
various  sections  for  paper.  Publishers  are  placing 
orders  wherever  they  can  induce  mills  to  enter  into  ad- 
ditional commitments  and  are  not  stopping  to  argue 
over  questions  of  price  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  sup- 
plies. Roll  news  is  selling  freely  at  around  5.25  cents 
per  pound  at  the  mill  to  transient  customers,  and  some 
sales  have  been  recorded  at  as  high  as  5.50  cents.  So 
pinched  are  available  supplies  becoming  that  it  is 
understood  that  importers  are  commencing  to  bring 
newsprint  in  from  Sweden  to  market  in  this  country. 
One  leading  import  house  is  reported  offering  Swedish 
news  at  a  price  basis  of  about  5.80  cents  per  pound  on 
the  dock,  and  while  it  is  questionable  whether  many, 
if  any,  orders  have  been  placed  as  yet.  the  probabilities 
are  that  if  present  conditions  in  the  domestic  market 
continue  much  longer,  consumers  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  this  price  for  imported  paper  simply  as  a  means 
of  covering  their  wants. 

Book  papers  of  all  descriptions  are  actively  sought 
and  are  selling  at  strong  prices.  Few  mills  have  sup- 
plies to  offer,  having  contracted  for  their  output  for 
some  time  into  the  future  and  being  unwilling  to  book 
business  further  ahead,  so  that  buyers  are  experienc- 
ing diffictilty  in  secitring  supplies.  Wrappings  are 
moving  in  a  consistent  manner  and  in  constantly  larger 
volume.  Merchants  the  country  over  are  preparing  for 
a  record-breaking  pre-holiday  trade  and  are  laying  ui 
large  stocks  of  wrapping  and  tis.sue  papers  to  make 
sure  their  wants  are  provided  for.  Mills  making  these 
papers  are  sold  far  ahead  and  most  of  them  have  with- 
drawn quotations  and  decline  to  accept  further  orders. 

The  fine  paper  market  is  firm  and  increasing  in  ac- 
tivity. Export  demand  for  writing  papers  shows 
steady  expansion  and  manufacturers  are  diverting  such 
amounts  of  their  product  as  they  can  spare  into  for- 
eign channels.  Domestic  consumers  as  well  are  buy- 
ing heavily,  and  jobbers  acknowledge  that  regardless 
of  the  efforts  made  they  are  unable  to  acquire  stocks 
of  mentionable  quantity,  having  practically  all  their 
supply  sold  before  shipments  are  received  from  mills. 

The  board  market  is  strong  and  prices  continue  to 
rise.  Chip  board  is  selling  at  $65  a  ton,  and.  in  some 
cases,  at  higher  levels.  Mills  are  rushed  with  business 
and  there  is  still  a  large  demand  unsatisfied. 

Ground  Wood — Demand  for  groundwood  pulp  shows 
no  abatement  and  the  market  is  possessed  of  a  very 
firm  undertone.  Oiiotations  on  si)ruee  pulp  of  prim? 
quality  range  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton  at  the  producing 
point,  and  it  can  be  said  that  most  of  the  business  being 
done  is  at  the  higher  rather  than  at  the  lower  edge  of 
quotational  values.  Even  stored  pulp  which  grinders 
have  had  on  hand  as  long  as  a  year  is  bringing  $35  in 
current  sales,  and  consumers  cannot  seem  to  supply 
their  requirements  regardless  of  the  amount  of  pulp 
purchased.  Indications  are  that  the  consumption  of 
ground  wood  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  cf  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 


858(42) 
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October  2,  lf»10. 


the  present  production  simply  is  not  large  enough  to 
fill  the  demand  notwithstanding  the  operation  of 
grinding  jilants  at  full  capaeitj'. 

Chemical  Pulp — A  tinn  even  treiid  characterizes  the 
cheniicai  woodpulp  market,  and  although  business  ag- 
gregately is  not  of  as  large  volume  as  was  done  a  short 
wliile  ago,  there  is  still  sufficient  deiiuiiHl  in  evidence 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USKRS: 

Chas  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  (iardner  Paper  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 
Marion  Paper  Co.,  .  .  .  Marion,  Indiana. 
Burmas  Paper  Co.,  .  .  West  Dudley,  Mass. 
Aldrich  Paper  Co.,  .  .  Natural  Dam,  N.Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  users. 


The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


J.  FORD  &  CO. 

Manufacture 

Hanging,  News,  Bag,  Wrapping 
and  Po^er  Papers; 

— also — 

Roofing,  Carpet  &  Lining  Felts 


Inquiries  are  solicited 


Address 


Portneuf  Station,  P.  Q. 


mm 
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to  absorb  practically  all  the  supply  manufacturers  and 
importers  have  to  offer.  Prices  are  firm  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  higher  levels  though  no  further 
advancement  has  beeu  recorded  during  the  past  few- 
days.  Newsprint  sulphite  is  selling  freely  at  $70  to 
$75  a  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  soda  pulp  is  fetching  .$95 
in  spot  sales,  while  kraft  of  domestic  make  is  bring- 
ing in  the  neigh borliood  of  .$90  a  ton.  It  is  reported 
that  a  recent  large  shipment  of  kraft  pulp  received 
here  from  England  has  been  marketed  at  a  price  of 
$85,  which  is  under  the  price  level  quoted  on  domestic 
kraft.  Apparently  this  has  not  affected  domestic 
<|iiotations,  for  domestic  manufacturers  continue  to 
name  $90  for  standard  quality  kraft  and  refuse  to  en- 
tertain orders  at  lower  figures.  Several  sizable  ship- 
ments of  Scandinavian  pulp  have  been  landed  at  this 
por-t  during  the  past  few  days  but  as  this  pulp  was 
ill  ready  sold  it  failed  to  influence  the  market. 

Rags. — Paper  manufacturers  continue  to  neglect  cot- 
ton rags  and  the  market,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  in  a 
quiet  position,  with  little  business  of  an  important 
character  being  transacted.  Dealers  report  making 
occasional  shipments  to  mills  but  the  aggregate  move- 
ment of  material  is  of  small  consequence.  The  truth  of 
the  situation  is  that  foreign  rags  are  arriving  in  such 
volume  that  consumers  are  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the 
domestic  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinarily. 
It  is  quite  common  these  days  for  a  steamer  to  arrive 
at  New  York  from  Rotterdam,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  or 
other  European  ports  with  four  to  five  thousand  bales 
of  rags  in  her  cargo,  and  not  all  of  the  foreign  rags 
being  received  now  is  suitable  only  for  roofing  felt 
mills.  On  the  contrary,  a  considerable  amount  of  high- 
grade  stock  is  coming  in  and  importers  are  under-sell- 
ing domestic  dealers,  which  seems  to  explain  the  lack 
of  concerted  demand  for  domestic  rags.  Demand  dur- 
ing the  present  week  has  been  centered  on  No.  1  white 
rags,  which  have  sold  at  around  7.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Repacked  thirds  and  blues  have  been 
offered  freely  at  a  price  basis  of  around  4.25  cents 
New  York  and  there  have  been  few  takers  in  evidence. 
Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  a  limited  way  at  about  2.75 
f.o.b.  for  No.  1  packing  and  2.60  to  2.70  cents  for  No.  2. 

Paper  stock — Some  grades  of  waste  paper  have  been 
actively  sought  this  week  while  others  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  sell.  Board  mills  have  been  the  most  volumi- 
nous buyers  and  there  has  accordingly  been  a  good 
movement  of  No.  1  mixed  paper,  folded  news  and  con- 
tainer manilas.  Flat  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
sadh'  neglected  by  manufacturers  and  prices  have 
again  dropped.  Shavings  have  moved  in  fair  quantities 
and  at  steady  prices.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  sold  at 
85  to  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  and 
practically  all  the  supply  offered  has  beeu  absorbed, 
with  board  makers  still  asking  for  more.  Flat  folded 
news  is  moving  at  a  quotational  range  of  95  cents  to 
$1  per  hundred  pounds,  while  No.  1  container  manilas 
suitable  for  board  mills  are  selling  at  $1.10  to  $1.20. 
Heavj^  books  and  magazines  are  offered  at  around  $2.25 
per  hundred  pounds  New  York  and  the  probabilities 
are  this  grade  of  old  paper  could  be  bought  at  an  even 
lower  price.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  are  quoted  at 
$5.50  New  York  and  No.  1  soft  whites  at  $4.25.  Two 
of  the  strongest  items  in  the  current  trade  are  white 
blank  newspaper,  which,  on  account  of  the  pinched 
condition  of  the  ground  wood  supplies,  is  in  brisk  de- 
mand and  which  is  readily  commanding  close  to  $_; 
|)('r  hundred  iinuiids,  and  kraft  paper.  No.  1  packing 
of  which  is  selling  at  $3.60  to  $8.75. 
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New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


Yfe  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves 
etc."  they  make  an  enormous  savi.ng  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal. 


V/RITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
eluding  Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


HOYr    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.    Toronto,'^  Canada.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


(  J-  r  L  I'  A  x  I)  I'  A  p  K  li  M  A  r;  A  /  r  n  k 


Pulp  Mill  Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  A    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 
STEEL    STRU(;TURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DF:SCRIPTI0N 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Tusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,       -       -  QUEBEC. 

MONTREAI.    OFFICE,    404    NEW    BIBES  BTTII^BIHO. 


/  ^NVtSTHENT- SERVICE  X 


Do  You  Require  More  Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
has  been  associated  with  the  development  and 
financing  of  Canada's  most  successful  pulp 
and  paper  enterprises. 
Among  them  are : 

Ahitihi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 
Brompton  Pnlp  and  Paper  Company. 
Wlattagam.i  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Price  Bros.  &  Company. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
Fraser  Companies,  Limited. 

Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
ness; increase  your  plant  capacity;  or  acquire 
additional  properties? 

If  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  financ- 
ing your  requirements?  Our  Engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Royal  Securities 

^  ^CORPORATION 


L  I  M   1    X  E 


164  St.  James  Street. 
MONTBEAIi. 


58  Kingr  St.  West. 
TOBONTO. 


Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

DIFFUSERS       DISC  EVAPORATORS 
PULP  DIGESTORS         MELT  TANKS 
CAUSTICIZERS  INCINERATORS 
ETC. 

BOILERS 

SCOTCH  MARINE  RETURN  TUBULAR 

VERTICAL 


Western  Agents  for 

SWENSON  EVAPORATOR  CO. 


Dominion  Belting  Co. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON  -  CANADA 


Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 


"Maple  Leaf" 

Brand  Stitched  Cotton 
Duck  Belting 

Which  is  strong,  dur- 
able ,  economical  and 
true  running. 


Being  thoroughly  waterproof  it  is  equally 
good  for  running  in  wet  or  dry  places,  and 
specially  adapted  for  use  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills. 

Write  for  Prices 

Montreal  Branch   -   51  Duluth  Building 


,  i 

niCESTEH  '.>  ft.  (1  in.  Dia.  x  42  ft.  0  in  LonR. 


YuLCANjRON|yORKS|zS 

YANCOUVERtB.C. 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 


WOOD  PUL 


of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Estabtished  1886 
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OVER  1 000  INDUSTRIALS  USE 


MADE  '^^N  CANADA 


are 


ON  RECORD  in  our  offices 
are  the  names  of  over 
Canadian  industrials 
satisfied  users  of  Goodyear 
Power  Belting. 

A  vast  hive  of  industry,  giving 
employment  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men.  Engaged  in 
every  form  of  industrial  activity 
known  in  the  Dominion.  Turning 
out  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Canadian  products  every  year. 

What  an  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting 
this  is.  Belts  bought  to  fill  every 
transmission  requirement.  Working 
under  varied  conditions.    All  re- 


Think  of  the  great 
because  Extra 
flexible.    It  grips  the 

combats  slippini 


power-savmg 
Belting  is 
pulleys  and 


reater 


ly 


lowed  the  use  of  Goodyear  Extra 


engineers 
and  superintendents  cannot  be  mis- 
led. You  cannot  blind  over  a 
thousand  perchasing  agents.  There 
must  be— there  is—something  vital 
in  the  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting 
story.  Let  us  send  a  man  trained 
by  Goodyear  in  belting  problems  to 
talk  it  over  with  you.  He  will  tell 
you  about  Extra  Power  as  it  applies 
to  your  plant.  Should  Extra  Power 
not  be  suited  to  your  needs,  we 
would  rather  have  your  friendship 
than  your  order.  Phone  or  write 
the  nearest  branch. 


quired  to  deliver  satisfaction. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Halifax.       St.  John,       Quebec,        Montreal,       Ottawa,       Toronto,       Hamilton,       London,  Winnipeg, 

Regina,       Calgary,       Edmonton,  Vancouver. 


is 
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Link-Belt  Standards- 
Wheel  Steam  Crane, 
tf'i-ft.  Boom  with 
wood  grapple. 


DOES  THE  WORK 
OF  20  MEN 


Link-Belt  20-Ton.  oO-lt.  Boom  Locomotive  Crane  handling 
pulpwood — one  ol  the  many  uses  ol  this  crane  at  a  paper 
mill. 


A  Locomotive  Ciane  is  a  great  labor  saver — it  can 
do  the  work  of  from  10  to  30  men,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  service  tt)  which  it  is  appHed.  When  not 
in  use  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  purchased, 
you  will  find  there  is  always  some  other  profitable 
work  for  a  Locomotive  Crane  to  do  around  a  mill — switching  cais,  storing  and  reclaiming  coal, 
handling  pulpwood,  and  other  miscellaneous  lifting  jobs. 

And  remember  this,  a  Link-Belt  crane  will  be  on  the  job  every  day — no  layoffs,  or  strikes,  or  demands  for  higher 
wages.    Our  crane  is  "Built  for  Service"  and  you  can  always  depend  upon  it.      Write  for  Catalog  370. 

CANADIAN  LINK-BELT  CO.,  LIMITED 

WELLINGTON  &  PETER  STS.,       -       -  TORONTO 


i 


LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE 
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BOXBOARDS 

Chipboard  White  Lined  Board 

Strawboard  and 
Woodboard  Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -     -  Montreal 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,Ltd„ 

GALT  -  •  ONT. 

Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
*  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 


Westinghouse 

Synchronous  Motors 
For  Power  Factor  Correction 

Improve  power  factor,  thereby  re- 
ducing losses  and  increasing  exist- 
ing feeder  line  outputs. — They  are 
money  savers  for  many  users. 

Our  nearest  office  will  supply  you 
with  data  for  any  size,  and  for  any 
special  service. 


Owners  of  Westinghouse  Apparatus  are  invited  to  make 
use  of  our  Service  Department  Repair  Shops,  where 
repair  work  will  receive  prompt  and  efficient  attention 
— Repair  Shops  are  located  at: 


WINNIPEG,  158  Pcr^age  Av.  E. 
MONTREAL,  10  St.  Sophie  Lane. 


CALGARY,  328-9th  Ave.  W. 
TORONTO,  16  Temperance  St. 


Canadian  Westinghouse  Co., 


Limited 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Tot  onto 
Halifax 
Calgary 


Montreal 
Fort  William 
Etmonton 


Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 
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Slitter  for  Finishing  Room 
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1.  Heavy  construction  to  withstand  strain  of  continuous  operation. 

2.  Simplicity  of  design  so  that  machine  can  be  operated  by  anyone  with- 

out special  skill. 

3.  Rapid  adjustment  of  slitters  for  change  of  width  of  rolls  or  width  of  trim. 

4.  Score  Cut  method  in  preference  to  any  other  method  of  slitting. 

5.  Does  perfect  work  on  any  kind  of  paper  m.ade  producing  clean  cut  and 

accurate  rolls. 
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CANADIAN  FIELDS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Mr.  Price-Green,  who  is  industrial  commissioner  for 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  who  was  in  charge 
of  their  interesting  exhibit  showing  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  Canadian  natural  resources  at  the  Fifth 
Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  at  Chicago,  addressed 
the  convention  on  the  subject  of  our  title.  Mr.  Green 
stated  that  one  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that 
city's  largest  daily,  requires  the  pulp  wood  from  30 
acres  of  forest  to  provide  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  has 
one-fifteenth  of  the  "\Yorld's  population  but  consumes 
one-half  the  world's  production  of  paper.  He  added 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  and  destruct- 
ion by  fire,  insects,  and  fungus  growths,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  substitute  for  spruce  in  the  making  of  newsprint  paper 
will  have  to  be  found ;  one  of  the  most  likely  sources 
of  supply  is  the  vast  amount  of  straAv  which  at  the 
present  time  is  being  wasted  in  the  grain  growing  areas 
of  the  country. 

Through  the  recent  agitation  for  letting  up  on  the 
embargo  on  pulpwood  cut  on  croAvn  lands,  the  public 
has  come  to  see  and  appreciate  the  enviable  position 
that  Canada  occupies  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
becoming  the  world's  greatest  producer  of  pulp  and 
woodpulp  papers.  The  rapid  rate  of  consumption, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  practical  elimination  of  any 
chance  for  developing  and  extending  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  forces  those  thinking  at 
all  on  the  subject  to  realize  that  Canada  is  in  the  same 
position  now  that  the  Eastern  United  States  was  in  a 
few  years  ago  and  that  Canadian  forests  are  threatened 
just  as  surely  with  extinction,  if  the  methods  permitted 
are  followed  across  the  land  and  persisted  in  by  those 
who  control  or  operate  lumbering  and  logging  oper- 
ations in  the  Canadian  forests. 

It  is  no  crazy  notion  nor  alarmist's  cry  that  our  for- 
ests are  doomed  to  extinction  if  the  present  inroads 
of  fire,  fungus,  insects,  and  selfish  manipulation  are 
allowed  to  continue.  The  result  is  inevitable  and  the 
depletion  of  our  most  important  natural  resource  is 
just  as  certain  as  the  observation  that  water  runs  down 
hill. 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  development  of  tTio  Prairie  pro- 
vinces and  the  wonderful  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Canadian  soil.  Mr.  Green  predicts  a  time  when  waste 
straw  Avill  be  the  basis  for  the  newsprint  paper  of  the 
future.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Canadians  will  be- 
come aroused  one  day  to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  pro- 


ductive source  of  wealth  is  being  wasted  through  the 
burning  of  the  enormous  piles  of  grain  and  flax  straw 
in  this  country.  The  utilization  of  such  waste  would 
not  only  be  a  great  economical  as-set  in  the  employ- 
ment that  would  be  provided  but,  moreover,  the  income 
from  the  by-product  of  the  farm  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  paying  for  the  fertilizer  that  should  be  applied 
to  keep  our  farms  productive.  The  pulp  which  is  made 
from  straw  is  about  as  different  in  character  from  wood- 
pulp  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  two  materials  made 
from  the  same  basic  substance.  The  paper  made  from 
straw  pulp,  or  even  paper  containing  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  straw  pulp,  could  hardly  be  thought  of 
as  suitable  for  the  printing  of  newspapers  by  present 
methods  although  from  such  material  could  be  produced 
very  satisfactory  grades  of  book  paper  containing  the 
bleached  pulp.  Tlie  unbleached  material  is  the  basis 
for  straw  paper  and  boards  which  find  many  uses. 

One  aspect  of  the  straw  pulp  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  consideration  and  application.  It  is  the  fact  that 
straAv  is  a  crop.  When  Mr.  Green  predicts  the  depletion 
of  our  forest  resources  he  fails  to  consider  that  pulp 
wood  is  just  as  truly  a  crop  as  grain  is  and  in  many 
eases  gives  promise  of  even  greater  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  farmer  need  not  feel  jealous  at  this 
comparison  or  fear  that  farm  land  will  be  set  out  in 
forest  trees,  because  by  far  the  greater  part  of  some 
provinces  is  entirely  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and,  if 
these  lands  were  definitely  reserved  for  a  forest  crop, 
men  would  not  be  continually  burying  themselves  and 
exhausting  their  energies  in  futile  attempts  to  raise 
farm  crops  on  timber  soil.  It  takes  only  a  little  con- 
sidei-ation  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
that  greater  use  must  be  made  of  the  opportunities  of 
forestry  in  this  country. 

In  fact,  the  future  of  our  industries  dependent  upon 
the  forest  crop  lies  in  the  realization  that  timber  is 
a  crop  and  that  provision  must  be  made  f  >•  raising 
trees  according  to  scientific  methods.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  note  the  promise  of  progress  in  the  action 
that  is  being  taken  by  several  of  our  pulp  and  paper 
companies  in  eo-operating  with  Federal  and  Provincial 
agencies  for  investigating  actual  forest  conditions  so 
that  those  affecting  the  forest  crop  may  be  intelligently 
studied  and  economically  applied.  The  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  a  number  of  important  instances  is 
outlined  on  another  page.  It  is  certain  that  when  the 
])ublic  realizes  that  the  forest,  whether  under  state  or 
private  ownership  must  be  handled  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner  so  as  to  insure  a  continuous  crop 
and  ever  productive  source  of  raw  material,  then  there 
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need  be  no  fear  for  tin-  I'utun'  of  ouf  |)ul|i  ;uul  paper 
iijidiistry  and  other  businesses  dependent  upon  the  for- 
est. Without  this  intelligent  and  insistent  demand  of 
tlje  public  for  a  proper  administration  of  forest  re- 
sources we  may  well  expect  one  or  two  generations  of 
prosperity  and  then  a  future  of  industrial  pauix'rism 
as  far  as  these  industries  are  conoerned. 


CHARACTER  IS  BASIS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Winuii)i"g  will  be  the  scene,  of  a  very  important  con- 
vention October  20-22nd.  The  topic  will  be  Character 
Education  in  Relation  to  Canadian  citizenship,  and 
without  question  the  convention  will  result  in  a  per- 
manent movement  of  far  reaching  consequences  in  the 
development  of  Canada  as  a  nation  of  high  ideals  and 
responsible  cit izcnship. 

Educational  program-s  have  been  drifting  rather 
noticeably  along  utilitarian  rather  than  academic  lines 
and  the  result  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt  be  a  much 
more  efficient  nation  mechanically  and  industrially. 
The  so-called  practical  education  program,  however, 
does  not  definitely  provide  for  the  careful  development 
of  that  soundness  of  character  and  appreciation  of 
civic,  social,  and  industrial  co-operation  and  respon- 
sibility which  is  the  best  basis,  in  fact  the  only  real 
basis  on  which  a  stable  natioiml  life  can  be  built. 

The  movement  which  is  concentrating  in  the  coming 
convention  does  not  involve  casting  off  the  results  of 
years  of  careful  labor  in  the  development  of  our  present 
educational  work  but  is  planned  to  carry  the  process  a 
step  further  and  introduce  into  the  early  years  an  ele- 
ment in  .school  eilucation  which  is  intended  primarily 
to  develop  a  higher  type  of  (Janadian  citizenship  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  the  (fevelopment  of  grearej' 
skill  in  either  manual  or  mental  effort. 

A  somewhat  similar  movement  with  some  of  these 
aims  has  been  under  way  for  about  two  years  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  represented  in  it  in 
the  person  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
which  has  drawn  up  a  program  of  definite  recommend- 
ations for  imjn'oving  educational  methods  along  such 
lines  as  would  develop  in  the  student,  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  his  obligations  and  opportunities  as  a  citizen. 
A  inimber  of  imi)ortant  national  organizations  of  tech- 
nical and  l)usiness  men  have  already  approved  of  the 
])i-ogram  which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  various 
educationa  1  authorities. 

The  two  nu)vements  are  neither  conflicting  nor  con- 
tradictory but  serve  rather  to  focus  th-e  attention  and 
effort  of  various  elements  of  the  community  on  the  need 
for  such  improvement  as  is  indicated  and  suggested 
by  the  program  referred  to.  Doubtless  the  Winnipeg 
convention  will  bring  forth  also  some  definite  recom- 
mendations and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lu^ar  future 
will  see  gratifying  develoi)nu'nts  in  th(>  education  of 
Canadian  boys  and  girls. 


COBWEBS 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  L'.  S.  A.  stands  for  United 
Strike  Association. — P^xchange. 

The  adjustment  of  the  railway  difficulties  in  Eng- 
land will  be  a  relief  for  many  i)uli)  and  ])aper  men  who 
.send  their  pi-odnct  to  (ireat  Britain.  It  can  be  said  of 
Lloyd  (}eorge,  "with  all  his  faults  they  love  hira  still.'' 

The  Germans  are  getting  down  to  work.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  German  competition  will  be  felt  the  most, 
the  producers  of  goods  are  doing  everything  else.  Much 
has  been  truthfully  said  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
Allies  that  beat  the  Hun  army,  but  that  will  not  make 
any  more  comfortable  the  position  of  the  country,  that 
loses  an  export  market  because  the  Hun  gets  the  goods 
there  first. 

The  Trade  Review  of  St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  refers  in  an 
editorial  to  a  recent  statement  of  George  Cahoon.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  regarding  the 
com])any's  policy  in  the  matter  of  reforestation  and 
fire  protection.  The  editorial  in  the  review  suggests 
that  it  is  time  to  ask  what  Newfoundland  is  doing  to- 
ward fire  protection  and  if  they  ever  intend  to  start 
reforestation. 


An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  forced  upon  some 
publications  in  New  York  by  the  .strike  and  concerted 
vacation  of  certain  members  of  the  printing  profession, 
is  found  in  the  la.st  i.ssue  of  the  Daily  Mill  Stock  Re- 
porter. This  ini])ortant  publication  is  now  appearing 
ill  ])ulletin  form,  luultigraphed  on  two  sides  of  a  single 
sheet  Si/o"  X  13". 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  P>ritisli  .Ministry'  of 
Shipping  is  now  taking  otdy  40'/  of  the  Canadian  cargo 
space,  leaving  60'/{  for  commercial  cargoes.  It  is  not 
anticipated  in  London  that  the  movement  of  the  new 
wheat  crop  M'ill  cause  any  further  restriction.  If  there 
is  any  drop  in  rates  together  with  the  very  welcome 
increase  in  shipping  facilities  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  will  doubtless  be  able  to  benefit  by 
shipping  a  greater  quantity  of  i)ulp  and  pajier  to  the 
British  market. 


The  pressmen's  revolt  in  New  York  will  probably 
cause  a  suspension  of  some  200  periodicals  for  perhaps 
three  weeks.  When  the  enormous  business  done  by 
some  New  York  publishers  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  large  tonnage  of  paper  is  involved.  While 
the  grade  of  paper  used  is  such  that  Canadian  mills  are 
not  directly  concerned,  one  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  American  mills  affected.  We  realize  what  it 
means  to  the  publishers  and  hope  a  speedy  solutioji  can 
be  effected.  The  International  Tyjiographical  Tnion 
has  to  be  congratulated  for  its  fii'iii  stand  for  an  honor- 
able, man  to  man  agreement. 
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A  Practical  View  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufacturing 

By  E.  SIMONSON. 


When  a  designer  is  figuring  out  tlie  different  ma- 
terials of  his  building,  he  ahvays  plans  his  foundation 
and  makes  sure  that  this  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  If  it  should  happen  that 
there  is  a  miscalculation  in  the  figuring  of  his  founda- 
tion, he  will  sooner  or  later  find  that  there  will  be 
something  wrong  Avith  his  building. 

After  reading  this  little  illustration,  the  reader  will 
]irobably  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  sulphite  pulp 
manufacturing.  But  the  foregoing  remark  will  be  the 
foundation  of  this  article  on  sulphite  pulp  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  first  questions  we  shall  draw  otit  of  it  are 
these:  Is  there  any  foundation  for  sulphite  pulp  manu- 
facturing? Is  there  anything  we  can  build  our  sul- 
phite pulp  manufacturing  on  and  thereby  obtain  good 
]-esults  and  what  is  it?  As  an  answer  to  the  first  qvies- 
tion  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  that  the  foundation  of 
sulphite  pulp  manufacturing  is  the  acid  plant.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  acid  plant  is  the  only  reason 
for  poor  results  in  a  sulphite  mill  but  it  is  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  the  heart  of  the  sulphite  pulp  mill.  It  is  the 
deciding  factor  of  poor  or  good  results,  and  as  a 
doctor  always  determines  his  sick  patient's  pulse  and 
temperature,  so  a  sulphite  doctor  always  determines 
first  the  acid  plant's  pulse  and  temperature — so  to 
speak. 

When  something  is  wrong  in  a  sulphite  mill,  poor 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  produced.  The  jnilp  is 
full  of  shives  and  yellow  color.  A  well  trained  sul- 
phite man  will  soon  tell  why  it  is  so,  and  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  look  around  the  acid  plant. 

If  the  acid  plant  is  the  heart,  or  foundation  of  a  sul- 
phite mill,  we  must  therefore,  first  of  all,  produce  a 
good  quality  of  acid,  in  order  to  produce  a  first  class 
quality  of  sulphite  pulp.  Again,  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  quality  of  acid,  we  must  produce  a  strong  gas 
with  a  high  percentage  of  SO.,  and  here,  in  the  quality 
of  this  gas,  lies  the  foundation  for  the  bad  or  good 
quality  of  our  pulp.  From  this  there  arise  two  ques- 
tions, which  I  will  try  to  answer  from  experience. 
First — How  can  we  produce  a  strong  gas  with  a  high 
percentage  of  SO2,  and  second —  what  is  the  cause  of 
weak  gas  with  a  low  percentage  of  SOo?  B3fore  these 
two  questions  are  answered,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  old  name  by  remarking  tliat  sulphite  pulp  is 
what  we  call  chemical  pulp,  and  that  a  sulphite  mill 
should  therefore  be  adjusted  according  to  the  sulphite 
man's  ideas,  and  not  by  the  master  mechanics.  In  a 
sulphite  mill  where  I  was  once,  trouble  was  brewing  in 
the  acid  plant.  I  could  see  it  coming  pretty  fast,  and 
for  more  than  six  months  1  was  begging  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  end,  who  also  had  full  poAver 
in  the  mill,  to  fix  up  things  according  to  my  ways  and 
my  ideas,  but  without  results.  One  day  the  mill  shut 
down,  and  when  it  came  to  this  iioint,  what  did  this 
mechanical  man  say?  Well,  he  said,  "I  thought 
everything  was  all  right  when  the  wheels  Were  turninrv 
round. "" 

In  order  to  produce  a  strong  gas  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  SO.,  we  must  carry  a  high  temperature  in 
our  sulphui-  burner,  combustion  chamber,  and  cast 
iron  pipe.  In  order  to  give  the  different  gases  a 
cliance  for  lu'oper  mixing  be^'ore  the  iias  eut'^rs  th^ 
cooling  ai)|")arar\is  there  is  of  coni-se  a  limit  Un-  the 
temperature  of  the  gas.     If  1hi'  temperature  goes  too 


high,  it  is  natural  that  an  excess  of  sulphur  is  carried 
away  with  the  different  gases,  before  it  is  mixed  or 
burned  together  to  one  gas  and  before  the  gas  enters 
the  cooler;  the  consequences  are  sublimation  of  sul- 
phur in  the  cooler. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  remedy  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, but  too  low  a  temperature  also  causes 
sublimation,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  we 
shall  find  that  the  low  temperature  is  our  greatest 
trouble  and  one  which  also  catises  a  low  percentage  of 
SOo.  Low  temperature  gives  us  poor  results  in  our 
sulphite  mill;  for  that  reason,  I  shall  try  to  point  out 
the  cause  of  our  trotxble,  and  the  means  of  prevention 
from  having  a  high  percentage  of  SO,. 

The  first  thing  we  must  look  for,  if  we  would  have 
good  results  in  the  acid  plant,  is  a  proper  and  steady 
speed  on  our  vacuum  pump  or  fan.  This  speed  mitst 
be  set  according  to  the  sulphite  man's  requirement,  or, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  temperatitre  he  re- 
quires. 

I  have  been  in  sulphite  mills  where  the  speed  of  the 
drive  in  the  acid  plant  has  changed  several  times  a 
day,  and  not  the  slightest  bit  of  notice  or  attention 
has  been  paid  this  matter. 

Some  of  the  readers  will  probably  think  that  I  am 
going  too  far  in  my  statement  when  I  say  that  a  steady 
speed  in  the  acid  plant  is  just  as  important  as  a  steady 
speed  on  a  paper  machine,  btit  Avhen  we  study  this 
from  an  economical  standpoint,  we  shall  find  that 
every  time  the  speed  changes  in  the  acid  plant,  Ave  are 
losing  something  in  form  of  quality,  quantity,  raAV  ma- 
terials, and  time.  The  result  of  an  unsteady  speed  in 
the  acid  plant,  is  an  uneven  gas  and  acid,  and  later  in 
my  article,  after  I  have  pointed  out  the  evils  which 
ai'e  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  a  Ioav  percentage  of 
SOo,  I  shall  shoAV  that  Ave  may  trace  90  per  cent  of  our 
trouble  in  the  acid  plant  to  variations  in  speed. 

An  experienced  sttlphite  pulp  man  can  easily  tell  by 
looking  into  his  stilphur  burner  Avhat  kind  of  gas  he 
is  producing,  btit  this  is  not  the  proper  Avay.  The  gas 
should  be  tested  by  the  acid  maker  at  least  four  times 
on  each  shift,  and  the  strength  of  the  gas  should  never 
be  alloAved  to  go  loAver  than  14  per  cent  or  higher 
than  18  per  cent.  If  a  steady  gas,  say  18  per  cent,  is 
produced  one  day,  and  is  dropping  doAvn  gradually 
little  by  little  every  day,  remember  there  is  something 
Avroiig  in  the  acid  ])lant,  and  if  this  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  gas  is  not  attended  to,  it  Avill  not  be 
long  before  sublimation  sets  in  in  the  cooler,  and  prob- 
ably all  through  the  system.  The  cause  of  it  may  be 
a  leaky  cooler,  clogging  in  the  acid  system  or  tower, 
or  lost  motion  in  the  vacuum  pump  or  fan.  If  all  these 
things  mentioned  are  found  to  be  in  good  condition, 
test  the  s])eed,  because  there  is  always  a  cattse  for 
trouble  and  an  acid  plant  is  110  exception. 

Sublimation  in  the  acid  plant  is  a  thing  Avhich  should 
belong  to  the  past.  We  have  today  milk  of  lime  and 
limestone  toAver  systems,  Avhich,  if  handled  right,  will 
give  good  satisfaction,  but  they  mtist  be  operated  bv 
men  who  have  experience ;  not  only  by  men  Avho  have 
had  experience  in  acid  making,  but  also  in  cooking. 

[11  closing  my  remarks  about  the  operation  of  the 
acid  plant,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  acid  plant  is  oper 
ated  ris'ht,  and  the  acid  made  according  to  the  quality 
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of  pulp  required,  the  foundation  of  our  sulphite  mill 
is  laid.  The  main  thing  in  order  to  px'oduce  a  strf)ng 
(?as  with  high  percentage  of  SOj  is:  never  let  the  cooler, 
the  acid  system  (or  tower),  or  any  pipe  leak.  Keep 
on  adjusting  the  speed,  the  vacuum  pump  or  fan,  until 
a  proper  temperature  for  the  gas  is  obtained,  and  by 
skillful  operation  of  a  well  laid  out  acid  plant,  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  sulphite  pulp  manufacturing  are 
overcome. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  especially 
our  weak  points  and  our  difficulties  in  a  sulphite  mill. 
I  dare  say  our  sulphite  pulp  manufacturing  has  not 
had  the  same  attention  as  the  finished  paper  product 
has  had,  and  I  have  often  thought,  "Why  do  we  not 
take  a  little  more  interest  in  our  pulp  mill?" 

Now  in  connection  with  the  above  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  a  good  foundation,  I  would  like  to  tell 
a  little  home-incident.  One  day  on  my  way  home  from 
town,  I  saw  something  which  I  thought  would  be  fine 
to  eat,  and  at  the  same  time  1  was  going  to  be  clever 
and  surprise  my  wife.  I  came  home  with  this,  I 
straightened  myself  up,  and  told  her  to  prepare  a  fine 
meal  of  it.  Looking  at  it,  she  replied.  "It  is  impos- 
sible ;  it  is  a  second  grade  stuff  and  you  can,  there- 
fore, not  get  ajiything  else  out  of  it  excepting  a  second 
grade  meal."  This  gave  me  a  little  illustration  re- 
garding pulp  and  i^aper.  T  said  to  myself,  "It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  good  meal,  if  we  have  a  right  thing 
to  make  it  of,  but  iiripossible  if  we  are  trying  to  make 
a  good  meal  of  poor  nuiterial.  Likewise  with  pulp  and 
paper.  If  we  have  a  good  quality  of  pulp,  we  can  make 
a  good  quality  of  paper.  Experience  has  taught  us. 
also,  that  the  capacity  on  the  j)aper  machine  will  in- 
crease if  an  even  grade  of  sulphite  pulp  is  used.  The 
Jordan  nuist  be  set  according  to  the  grade  of  i)ulp  in 
order  to  make  it  work  in  properly  with  the  ground 
wood  pulp.  If,  after  an  hour  or  two,  another  grade 
of  sulphite  i)ulp  is  furnished,  aiu)ther  change  is 
necessary.  Time  is  lost  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
break  on  the  machine,  not  to  mention  a  change  in  the 
grade  of  paper.  A  uniform  grade  of  sulphite  pulp  can 
be  made  if  a  good  grade  of  acid  is  made.  The  founda- 
tion is  laid,  and  the  next  things  avo  have  to  look  out 
for  are  steam,  wood,  and  a  good  cooking  system. 

The  ways  of  cooking  the  wood  vary;  in  some  mills 
the  man  in  charge  likes  to  bring  the  pressni-c  and 
temperature  up  as  fast  as  he  thinks  safe.  In  such 
cases,  only  the  quantity  is  looked  oul  foi-.  The  quality 
and  waste  of  raw  materials  are  not  taken  iiilo  considera- 
tion and  in  a  sulphite  mill  Avherc  such  a  method  of 
cooking  is  used,  we  shall  find  the  highest  cost  in  the 
raw  materials  used.  The  wood  is  one  of  the  biggest 
items  in  our  pulj)  producing;  we  ar(>  liound  to  nastr 
some  wood  in  the  wood  room,  in  ordei-  to  g;'t  our  pulp 
clean.  We  are  also  bound  to  waste  some  in  the  diges 
ters,  in  the  form  of  knots  and  some  wood  whicli  will 
not  cook,  but  there  is  no  need  of  wasting  good  wood, 
which  could  be  made  into  pulp  instead  of  having  tlie 
half  cooked  wood  run  over  the  screens. 

We  have  learned  that  without  a  good  system  Ave  arc 
practically  lost.  This  refei-s  not  only  to  an  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  also  to  individual  parts  of  the  industry. 
So  without  a  system  in  our  cooking  process  Ave  are 
losing  nu)ney,  in  the  form  of  Ioav  product i(ni  and  raAV 
materials.  Moreover,  the  reputation  for  quality  of 
the  product  of  the  pulp  and  ])apor  concern  is  lost. 

The  quality  of  steam  is  also  a  great  factor  in  our 
cooking  process,  and  has  a  great  effect  on  the  quality 
of  our  sulphite  pulp. 

T  recollect  a  mill  where  tluMf  wei-f  five  thi-ee-ton  and 


one  ten-ton  digesters.  We  had  the  sainc  kind  of  wood, 
and  the  same  kind  of  acid,  and  apparently  the  same 
kind  of  steam,  and  the  same  system  of  cooking  foi- 
all  of  them,  still T  could  notice  a  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pulp  from  the  five  and  the  one.  I  Avas 
puzzzled  for  awhile  over  the  difference  and  one  day  I 
made  a  special  inspection  to  find  out  what  caused  the 
difference,  and  Avhat  I  found  was  this:  The  steam  line 
ran  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  small  digester,  and  on 
the  same  line  was  a  tee  Avith  a  line  running  to  the  top 
of  the  big  digester,  about  twenty-five  feet  up.  I  came 
to  this  conclusion,  that  practically  all  the  moisture 
Avhich  folloAvs  the  steam  was  passing  by  over  to  the 
small  digester,  and  on  account  of  this  we  had  fairly 
good  dry  steam  for  the  big  one,  Avhich  always  gave  us 
a  Avhiter  color,  and  a  more  uniform  grade  of  pulp. 
Before  this  I  Avas  inclined  to  believe  that  the  different 
size  of  digesters  was  the  same.  Speaking  from  ex- 
perience we  know  that  a  digester  of  ten  to  fifteen 
ton  capacity  gives  a  better  result  than  a  smaller  one, 
but  again  Ave  knoAv  that  Avherever  the  steam  pressure 
is  up  and  doAvn,  a  change  occurs  in  the  cooking  pro- 
cess, and  Avhere  a  cooking  system  is  used  so  that  tem- 
perature and  pressure  on  the  digester  during  the  cook- 
ing, and  also  pressure  on  the  steam  boilers  can  be 
checked  up,  we  shall  soon  notice  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  pulp  if  the  steam  pressure  has  previou.sly  been  up 
and  down. 

The  cooks  are  blamed  quite  often  for  not  turning 
out  as  good  pidp  as  Ave  expected,  and  sometimes  they 
may  be  rightly  blamed,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  super- 
intendents should  blame  themselves  for  not  giving  the 
cooks  a  chance  to  make  good  pulp  by  giving  them  the 
right  nuiterials  to  make  pulp  as  req\iired,  for,  as  I  have 
said  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  things  out  of  poor 
material.  To-day  aa^c  have  recording  gaiiges,  both  for 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  if  Ave  instruct  our  cooks 
regarding  the  way  in  Avhich  Ave  want  them  to  cook,  it 
is  up  to  them  to  folloAv  our  instructions  as  closely  as 
possible.  MoreoA'er,  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  is 
done.  In  connection  Avith  this  remark  about  cooking, 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  cases  in  Avhieh  the 
cook  shoidd  not  be  blamed. 

I  have  said  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  steam 
has  a  great  effect  on  pulp  manufacturing  in  respect  to 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  pulp.  The  first  case  in 
which  the  cook  should  not  be  blamed  is  the  one  in 
which  the  steam  pressure  is  Ioav.  and  very  moist,  and 
in  such  a  ease  the  results  are  a  Ioav  grade  of  pulp.  1 
remember  that  several  years  ago,  when  we  Avere  steam- 
ing the  chips  before  letting  the  acid  into  the  digester 
Ave  forgot  to  drain  out  the  water  which  had  accumul- 
ated by  condensation  of  the  steam  which  we  had  let  in 
through  the  cliips.  When  Ave  blew  the  digester,  eA-ery- 
thing  seemed  to  all  right,  but  when  Ave  took  the  cover 
off  the  digester  Ave  found  a  pile  of  pure,  hard  chips 
about  ten  feet  high.  At  first  I  could  not  grasp  the 
cause  of  it.  as  the  rest  of  the  pulp  Avas  good,  but  1 
found  that  the  reason  for  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Avater 
had  been  left  in  the  bottom.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Avater  Avhich  had  accunudated,  and 
had  been  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  digester  Avould  ha\'f 
evened  up  Avitli  the  acid,  and  made  it  uniform,  bur 
this  example  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  effect  Avhieh  a 
poor  quality  of  steam  has  on  cooking.  If  the  steam 
pressure  goes  doAvn,  the  circulation  in  the  digester 
sloAVS  up,  a  bis:  quantity  of  water  is  carried  OA'er  with 
the  steam  and  we  shall  find  a  poor  grade  of  sulphite 
pulp  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  anA-  pulp,  not  to  men- 
tion a  u'ood  many  other  poor  results. 
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The  second  case  in  which  we  should  excuse  the  cook, 
if  a  poor  quality  of  pulp  is  turned  out,  is  the  one  in 
which  the  acid  is  not  made  for  a  g'ood  grade  of  pulp. 
We  have  probably  noticed  a  kind  of  cojirse,  hard,  and 
yellow-colored  sulphite  pulp  and  there  is  of  course 
more  than  one  reason  for  this,  but  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  above  regarding  poor  steam,  and  the  one 
I  shall  now  speak  of  are  two  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  grade  of  sulphite  pulp. 

All  gas  from  the  digesters  should  be  recovered, 
nothing  should  be  lost,  but  the  nature  of  the  acid  made 
in  the  acid  plant  must  be  made  proportional  to  the  gas 
relieved  from  the  digester  or  rather  the  acid  must 
be  made  thus,  so  that  there  is  absorbing  strength 
enough  in  the  acid  to  absorb  the  gas  coming  back  from 
the  digester,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  good  quality  of 
cooking  acid.  (A  good  cooling  capacity  is  absolutely 
necessary.)  For  instance,  if  the  raw  acid  (as  we  call 
it)  is  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  little  or  no 
absorption  strength  left  for  the  gas  coming  from  the 
digesters,  the  gas  will  travel  through  the  acid  instead 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  acid  and  it  is  a  fact  known 
by  all  sulphite  pulp  men,  that  acid  of  this  nature  is  a 
very  poor  quality,  not  to  say  unfit  for  cooking.  Dur- 
ing the  cooking  process  with  this  kind  of  acid,  we  shall 
always  notice  that  the  temperature  of  the  digester  will 
rise  very  rapidly  and  during  the  relief  of  the  digesters 
we  are  losing  the  free  SO.  faster  than  we  would  under 
ordinary  conditions,  because  the  acid  has  lost  its  cook- 
ing power  before  it  ever  came  into  the  digester  and  the 
consequence  is  that  a  course,  rough  and  shiny  grade 
of  pulp  is  produced,  and  a  yellow  color  always  fol- 
lows.   In  this  case,  the  cook  should  not  be  blamed. 

The  cook  is  not  ahvays  blameless,  if  a  poor  quality 
of  pulp  is  turned  out,  but  the  cook,  and  not  only  the 
cook  but  the  acid  maker,  and  all,  should  be  guided 
by  a  system,  because  without  a  system  in  all  of  our 
work  we  are  lost.  Even  in  such  a  small  scale  as  our 
housekeeping  demands,  we  must  have  a  system,  and 
noAV  more  than  ever,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high. 
So.  we  surely  need  a  good  practical  system  in  our 
mills,  where  labor  and  materials  are  higher  than  ever 
before.  A  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  saved 
during  the  year  in  the  mills  where  a  good  practical 
system  is  used. 

A  system,  however,  is  no  good,  if  it  is  not  checked 
up  every  day.  We  all  have  something  to  learn  in  sul- 
phite pulp  manufacturing  and  experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  more  we  study  this  industry  the  more  in- 
teresting it  is,  and  when  we  are  interested  we  shall 
also  teach  our  men  to  be  interested,  but  if  we  are  losing 
the  interest  in  our  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  men 
will  soon  fall  in  with  its  on  that  side. 

A  good  many  things  could  be  added  to  this  article, 
but  we  have  touched  the  most  important  things.  In 
closing,  however.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
regarding  the  Wood  Room  and  Screen  Room. 

First — Set  the  chipper  knives  for  the  length  of  chins 
required  and  make  the  chips  as  even  as  possible.  Too 
high  a  speed  on  the  chinner  will  cause  uneven  chiijs, 
as  well  as  dull  knives.  If  we  have  too  high  sneed  on 
our  chipper,  it  is  natural  that  when  the  first  kf  ifp  has 
made  a  cut,  the  block  will  not  have  time  to  fall  back 
to  the  disc  before  the  next  knife  is  making  the  cut, 
and  the  consequence  is  one  long  and  one  shoi't  chip  and 
also  more  sawdust. 

Sometimes  we  have  noticed  a  decrease  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  our  pulp  screens,  more  often  during-  the  Avarm 
Aveather,  even  when  the  screens  are  kept  clean  and  in 
o'ood  conditinn.     If         wntch  Miid  look  np  the  cfli'SP 


for  the  deei*ease  of  capacity  in  our  screens,  we  shall 
find  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  can  be  traced  back 
to  our  acid  plant,  to  lack  of  cooling  capacity,  lack  of 
proper  speed,  poor  condition  of  the  vacuum  pump  or 
fan  and,  very  often,  poor  attention  and  poor  judgment 
in  adjusting  one- thing  according  to  the  other. 


FEDERAL  PRINTING  BUREAU  REDUCED. 

Ottawa,  Oct.  6— The  report  of  E.  F.  Sku-k,  Gazette 
Printing  Co. ;  Eugene  Tarte,  La  Patrie  Printing  Co. ; 
A.  L.  Lewis,  Southam  Printing  Co. ;  the  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Government  Printing  Bureau,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  by  an 
order-in-council  the  Government  is  giving  effect  to 
the  committee's  recommendations.  The  committee 
favors  the  reduction  of  the  staff  at  the  Government 
Printing  Bureau  by  403  persons,  and  a  complete  reor- 
ganization with  new  machinery,  which  it  is  believed, 
will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  this  institution.  , 


RESERVE  JUDGMENT  IN  NEWSPRINT  CASE. 

New  York,  October  6 — The  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  after  hearing  arguments  of  attor- 
neys for  newspaper  publishers  and  the  neAvsprint  manu- 
factui'ers,  reserved  decision  on  the  question  of  whether 
prices  of  neAVsprint  established  by  the  federal  trade 
commission  and  in  effect  since  May,  1918,  were  unfair. 
Judge  Hough  presided,  with  Judge  Manton,  Ward  and 
Rogers  sitting  with  him. 

George  W.  Wickersham,  representing,  the  newspaper 
publishers,  in  his  argument  for  a  reduction  in  present 
prices,  in  effect  since  1918,  claimed  that  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  trade  commission  were  too  high.  The 
present  price  of  $3,751/4  a  hundred  pounds  has  been 
effective  since  July,  1918.  From  May  1918,  to  July,  1918, 
the  price  of  $3,631/4  was  in  effect. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
seeks  to  have  the  price  of  paper  fixed  at  $3.50  a  hun- 
dredAveight,  and  collect  a  rebate  of  $5  a  ton  on  paper 
purchased  at  the  increased  prices  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  May  and  July,  1918. 

Mr.  Wickersham  sought  to  have  the  testimony  of  Can- 
adian accountants  before  the  Canadian  NeAvsprint  Con- 
troller brought  before  the  court  and  asked  that  a  Com- 
mission be  appointed  to  take  the  testimony  in  Canada. 
The  court  also  reserved  decision  on  this  matter. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  computing  costs  of  neAvs- 
print  in, the  United  States  the  costs  of  a  Canadian  and 
American  company  AA'ere  used  as  a  basis  for  figuring 
prices.  The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
was  the  Canadian  company  and  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  the  American  company.  Mr  Wickersham 's  con- 
tention was  that  testimony  before  the  Canadian  News- 
print Controller  showed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's estimate  of  Canadian  costs  of  manufacture 
were  not  warranted. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  on  behalf  of  the  manufactiitrSrs  ar- 
gued that  the  publishers  should  have  brought  the  Can- 
adian figures  to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  Trade  CoTn- 
inission  Avhile  the  hearings  were  in  progress.  He  stated 
that  the  costs  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  aud  tire 
Suanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  were  representative 
of  the  costs  in  the  tAvo  countries,  inasmuch  as  they 
jointly  produced  1,700  tons  of  ncAvsprint  daily  out  of 
a  total  for  all  the  mills  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent of  6,000  tons.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Co.  is  producing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,200  tons  of  ncAA'sprint  daily. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(Fi-oiii  Our  IjoikIoii  Correspondent.) 

London,  Sept.  25,  1919. 
One  of  the  wood  i)uli)  cMT'i'viiifj  boats  between  Nor- 
way and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  turned  turtle  on  Sunday 
morninfj'  last  and  a  valuable  earo-o  of  i)ulp  was  lost. 
There  were  a  crew  of  19  o)i  board  and  two  woinen 
passen<rers.  As  the  vessel,  which  is  named  the  "Ilai'- 
tense  Lea,"  was  nearing  the  Tyne  at  ')  o'clock  in  the 
niorninji'  slie  fj'ot  into  difficulties,  sent  up  distress 
signals,  turned  turtle  and  disappeared.  The  signals 
were  answered  by  another  wood  pulp  boat,  boimd  from 
Sweden,  who  bore  down  on  the  place  where  the  "Ilar- 
tense  Lea"  had  been  and  rescued  all  but  six  of  the 
crew  and  j)assengers.  The  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
— not  to  s])eak  of  the  passengers  and  crew — is  one  that 
can  ill  be  si)ared  at  present  now  that  shipping  is  one  of 
the  greatest  probletiis  for  jiulp  and  ])aper  men. 

Foreign  Paper. 

I  always  had  a  lurking  feeling  that  there  was  a 
stock  of  foreign  paper  in  hiding  somewhere  round 
the  country ;  because  I  was  positive  all  the  foreign 
stocks — and  the  foreign  agents  who  represented  them, 
and  who  so  suddeidy  disapi)eared  from  London  when 
the  war  broke  out — could  not  find  tlicii-  way  into  con- 
suming channels  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  week  T 
have  seen  a  little  pre-war  paper  and  on  making  en- 
quiries I  elicited  the  information  that  the  agent  w^ent 
away  so  quickly  he  could  oidy  ask  for  storage  room 
for  the  paper.  While  on  tlie  question  of  foreign  papers, 
Mr.  H.  W.  T.  Oaniett  of  Wharf eside,  Otley,  contributes 
a  letter  to  the  "Yorkshire  Post,"  stating  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  he  could  secure  2,000  tons  of  for- 
eign paper,  delivered  immediately  from  stock,  al- 
tliough  the  average  price  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
jirice  for  a  similar  paper  in  Otley.  He  adds:  "The 
liritish  papermaker  has  today  to  face  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  the  whole  world  and  the  reason  why 
he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  his  output  of  paper 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping  companies  were 
something  like  two  months  behind  hand  with  then- 
deliveries  of  ]mlp  due  in  May  and  June,  and  iiiucli 
pai)erniaking  machinery  was  standing  in  consequenc;-. 
Then  followed  the  coal  strike  and  now  the  reduced 
hours  of  labor,  further  restricting  the  output  of  the 
mills.  Yorkshire  of  course  felt  the  effects  of  the  coal 
strike,  but  on  the  question  of  the  2,000  tons  of  foi-eign 
paper  one  Avould  like  to  know  its  real  origin. 

Paper  Market  News. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  inisiuL'ss  ])assing  in  the 
liaper  market  and  prices  arc  firm.  Kraft  paixM-  an(i 
pews])rint  are  greatly  in  demand  .just  at  tlie  moment  in 
England  and  stocks  of  the  latter  arc  alreadv  beinu 
laid  in  to  cover  emergencies  in  the  \\a\  of  a  i-ailroad 
disturbance.  Norwegians  report  that  tiie  demand  for 
newsprint  on  their  side  of  the  watci-  is  brisk  and  they 
confirm  my  statement  in  a  dispatch  of  two  weeks  ago 
that  prices  had  been  advanced  10  to  15  per  cent.  Even 
at  this  advance  mills  sa>'  they  are  producing  at  a  loss. 
Newsprint  in  England  today  can  be  purchased  at  ^i/jd 
per  lb.  and  Kraft  at  £53  to  t'57  a  ton.  Foreign  Kraft 
is  slii'lith-  ilearer  Millboards  are  £35  5s  to  £39  pei- 
ton.  The  ('cmanil  for  photographic  v)aper,  all  kinds, 
contiiuies  to  be  great.  It  is  one  of  those  branches  of 
the  pai)er  trade  that  has  had  a  reinarkal)le  revival. 

News  has  reached  London  from  Ireland  to  the  effect 
that  U))  to  the  iiresent  time  no  less  than  20  daily  and 
weekly  nowsi)ainM-s  have  been  suppressed  and  the  ma- 


chinery put  out  of  action.  The  suppression  still  goes 
on  owing  to  the  political  situation.  Meantime  the 
paper  industry  of  that  country  is  receiving  a  rude 
shock.  If  there  are  no  customers  for  the  Irish  mills' 
oiit|)nt  it  stands  to  reason  business  cannot  continue. 
A  great  majority  of  the  Irish  newspapers  support  their 
own  paper  mills  in  the  country. 

The  Pulp  Situation. 

The  pulp  market  is  firm  and  steady  and  supplies  are 
arriving  regularly.  Sulphite  is  keenly  sought  this 
week  and  y)rices  are  inclined  to  be  a  shade  dearer. 
Sulj)hite  bleached  is  up  to  £36  10s  a  ton  and  news 
quality  £24.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  can  be  had  at 
t-37  a  ton  c.i.f.,  etc.  Moist  ground  wood  is  unchanged 
and  the  demand  is  fair.  Mill  owners  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  ujiset  over  the  industrial  disturbances.  If 
tlie  pulp  is  available  they  want  it  immediately  in  then- 
mills  to  guard  against  ti'ansport  erui)tions.  Others  feel 
tlisposed  to  await  developments.  This  state  of  expect- 
ancy and  somewhat  unsettlement  retards  business;  be- 
cause the  pulp  man  cannot  get  on,  as  he  would  like, 
with  his  selling,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mill  man 
is  tapping  the  pulse  of  the  trade  unions  to  see  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  rush  in  a  stock  of  pulp  to  cover 
eventualities,  or  adopt  the  policy  of  wait  and  see.  He 
must  also  make  provision  for  the  wintei-. 

Canadian  Pulps 

Stocks  of  Canadian  pulps  in  this  country  have  latel\ 
been  increased  by  new  shipments  from  the  Dominion 
and  customers  can  have  spot  delivery  if  they  want  it. 
Some  good  su))i)lies  are  at  the  Thames,  and  Lancashire 
centres  to  be  disposed  of.  These  supplies  show  a 
healthy  sign  f)f  expansion  and  they  should  meet  any 
situation  that  may  arise  in  the  market. 

Note  lets. 

While  working  at  the  Wells  Paper  Mills,  in  Somer- 
set, a  lad  named  Geo.  Weave,  caught  his  arm  in  the 
machinery  and  had  it  completely  severed. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  announce  an  interim 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  on  the  ordinarv  shares  pavable 
Oct.  1st. 

Edward  Lloyd,  Limited,  have  declared  a  dividend  in 
i-es|)ect  of  the  half  year  ended  June  30th  last  on  the 
5y2  cumulative  preference  shares  at  the  rate  of  6s 
in  the  £1  |)ayable  Oct.  1st. 

The  first  shij)  reaching  England  from  Germany  with 
a  commercial  cargo  arrived  this  week.  No  paper  or 
pul|)  were  aboard — only  clover  seed. 

Sweden  is  locking  out  all  employees  in  the  wood- 
working industi-y.  Foi-  some  time  past  labor  troubles 
liave  been  Threatened. 

Profit  I  ei-ing  Tribunals  were  set  up  this  week  in  Lon- 
loii.  If  a  man  pays  too  much  for  pulp  or  too  much 
f(ir  |)apei-  lie  can  consult  the  Tribiinal  as  to  a  refund. 


PRICE  BROS.  &  CO.  102  YEARS  OLD. 

Tin'  first  recdrd  of  tlu'  firm  of  Price  brothers  and 
('omiianv  occurs  in  the  year  1817,  although  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  existence  a  few  years  earlier.  William 
Price,  the  founder,  came  to  this  country  on  a  mission 
for  the  British  (jovernment  of  that  time  to  in(|uire  into 
th"  value  of  the  tindiei-  production  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navy,  the  avenues  from  which  that  bi-anch  of  the 
service  had  been  securing  its  supplies  for  ship-build- 
ing having  seen  closed  by  the  dis-sensions  then  exist- 
ing in  Eui-ope.  Struck  by  the  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, he  remained  and  founded  the  firm. 

Dirt  and  disorder  indicates  laziness  and  incom- 
petence. 
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Pulping  Quality  of  American  Woods 

By  Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwards. 

Forest  Products  Laboratoiy,  Madison,  Wis. 


{Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 
LONGLEAF  PINE— Pinus  palustris.  Wt.  34  lb.  Fiber 
3.7  m.m. 

Range — Coast  region,  from  southern  Virgina  (Nor- 
folk) to  Florida  (Tampa  Bay  and  Cape  Canaveral) 
to  eastern  Texas  (Trinity  River)  ;  northward  in 
Alabama  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
(Clay  and  Walker  counties)  and  northwestern 
(border  counties)  Georgia. 

Common  names — Longleaved  Pine  (Va.  N.  C,  S.  C, 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.)  ;  Southern  Pine 
(N.  C,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,)  ;  Yellow  Pine  (Del.,  N.  C, 
S.  C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  La.,  Tex.)  ;  Turpentine  Pine  (N. 
C.)  ;  Rosemary  Pine  (N.C.)  Brown  Pine  (Tenn)  ; 
Hard  Pine  (Ala.,  Miss.,  La.)  ;  Georgia  Pine  (gen- 
eral, Del)  ;  Fat  Pine  (Southern  States)  ;  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  (general)  ;  Southern  Hard  Pine  (gen- 
eral) ;  Southern  Heart  Pine  (general)  ;  Southern 
Pitch  Pine  (general)  ;  Heart  Pine  (N  C.  and  South 
Atlantic  region);  Pitch  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ; 
Longleaved  Yellow  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Long- 
leaved  Pitch  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Longstraw 
Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  North  Carolina  Pitch 
Pine  (Va.,  N.  C.)  ;  Georgia  Yellow  Pine  (Atlantic 
region)  ;  Georgia  Heart  Pine  (general)  ;  Georgia 
Longleaved  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Georgia  Pitch 
Pine  (  Atlantic  region)  ;  Florida  Yellow  Pine  (At- 
lantic region)  Florida  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Flo- 
rida Longleaved  Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Texas  Yel- 
low Pine  (Atlantic  region)  ;  Texas  Longleaved  Pine 
(Atlantic  region). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,840  lb.  (crude  pulp).  Cannot  be  bleached. 
Very  poor  color.    In  general,  this  wood  cannot 

be  considered  satisfactory  for  sulphite  pulp. 
Possible  Uses— Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,600  lb. 

Character — Strong  but  coarse  fiber. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
NORWAY  PINE— Pinus  resinosa.    Wt.  27  lb.  Fiber 
3.7  m.m. 

Range — From  Newfoundland  and  along  the  northern 
shores  of  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  to  northern  Ontario 
(north  of  Abitibi  Lake)  to  southern  Manitoba  (near 
southern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg)  ;  southward 
through  the  Northern  States  to  Massachusetts 
(Middlesex  County),  Pennsylvania  (Chester 
County),  northeastern  Ohio  (north  of  Cleveland) 
central  Michigan  (Saginaw),  northern  Wisconsin 
(Oshkosh  and  Eau  Claire),  and  northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Common  Names — Red  Pine  (Vt.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Norway  Pine  (Me.  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
N.  Y.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Ont.)  ;  Hard  Pine  (Wis.)  ;  Cana- 
dian Red  Pine  (Eng.) 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,350  lb. 

Character  and  Possible  Uses — Similar     to  white 
spruce. 

PITCH  PINE— Pinus  rigida.    Wt.  29  lb.  Fiber  

Range — From  southern  New  Brunswick  (St.  Johns 
river)  to  eastern  Ontario  (north  shore  of  Lake  On- 


tario and  lower  Ottawa  River)  and  southward  in 
the  Atlantic  region  to  southern  Virginia  (Norfolk) 
and  along  the  mountains  to  northern  Georgia 
(Atlanta)  ;  west  to  western  New  York  (Ithaca), 
northestern  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  (border 
counties  south  of  Canton)  and  Kentucky,  eastern 
Tennessee  (to  Cumberland  Mountains). 

Common  Names — Pitch  Pine  (vt.  N.  H.,  Mass.,  R. 
L,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  W.  Va.,  N.C,  S.C.; 
Ga.,  Ohio,  Ont.^  Md.,  Enl|;.)  ;  Longleavud  Pine 
(Del.)  ;  Longsehat  Pine  (Del.)  ;  Black  Norway 
Pine  (N.  Y.)  ;  Hard  Pine  (Mass.)  ;  Yellow  Pine 
(Pa.)  ;  Black  Pine  (N.  C.)  ;  Rigid  P.^ue  (Eng.  lit.)  ; 
Sap  Pine  (lit.) 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,430  lb. 

Character  and  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 

SAND  PINE— Pinus  clausa.    Wt.  29  lb.  1^'iber  

Range —  Coast  of  Alabama  (Baldwin  County)  and 

western  Florida  (to  Peace  Creek)  ;  east  coast  of 

Florida  from  St.  Augustine  to  Halilax  River. 
Commin  Names — Sand  Pine  (Fla.,  Ala.)  ;  Oldfield 

Pine  (Fla. (;  Florida  Spruce  Pine  (Ala.);  Scrub 

Pine  (Fla.)  ;  Spruce  Pine  (Fla.)  ;  Upland  Spruce 

Pine  (Fla.) 
Sulphite  Pidp 

Yield  1,300  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach,  and  shivey. 

Easily  pulped — fair  strength — good  color. 

Character  and  Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for 
white  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,240  lbs. 

Character  and  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
SCRUB  PINE— Pinus  virginiana.     Wt.  26  lb.  Fiber 
2.8  m.m. 

Range — From  New  York  (Staten  Island)  to  South 
Carolina  (Aiken  River)  and  northern  Alabama 
(Winston,  Cullman,  and  Dekalb  counties)  ;  west 
into  southern  Indiana,  to  middle  Tennessee  (Put- 
nam County). 

Common  Names — Jersey  Pine  (N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  N.  C, 
S.  C.)  ;  Scrub  Pine  (R.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Del,  N.  C, 
S.  C,  Ohio)  ;  Short  Shucks  (Md.,  Va.)  ;  Shortshat 
Pine  (Del.);  Spruce  Pine  (N.  J.,  N.  C._)  ;  Short- 
leaved  (N.  C.)  ;  Cedar  Pine  (N.  C.)  ;  River  Pine 
(N.  C.)  ;  Nigger  Pine  (Tenn.)  ;  New  Jersey  Pine 
(lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 
Yield  1,000  lb. 

Difficult  to  bleach,  easily  pulped  and  good  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  spruce. 
Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,  250  lb. 

Character — Strong  but  coarse  fiber 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
SUGAR  PINE— Pinus  lambertiana.    Wt.  23  lb.  Fiber 
4.1  m.m. 

Range — Coast  region  from  Oregon  (head  of  McKin- 
zie  and  Rogue  rivers)  to  California  (Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  and  coast  ranges  to  Santa  Lucia  Moun- 
tains; San  Bernardino  and  Cuyamaca  mountains). 

Common  Names — Sugar  Pine  (Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Big 
Pine,  Shade  Pine  (Cal.)  ;  Great  Sugar  Pine;  Little 
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Sugar  Pine,  Gigantic  Pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  Purple-con- 
ed Sugar  Pine. 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,010  lb.    A  little  difficult  to  bleaeli. 

Easily  pulped.    Poor  .strength — fair  eolor. 
Possible  Uses — Dai'k  colored  wrapj)ings. 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,130  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach,  shivay. 
Character  of  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
WESTERN  YELLOW  PINE— Pinns  pouderosa.  Wt. 
24  lb.    Fiber  3.6  m.m. 

Range — From  P>ritish  Coliimbia  (interior  south  of 
lat.  51°),  and  Dakota  (Black  Hills  region),  south- 
ward in  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
western  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Common  Names — Yellow  Pine  (Cal.  dolo.,  Mont., 
Idaho,  Utah,  Wash.,  Oreg.)  ;  Bull  Pine  (Cal., 
Wash.,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oreg.);  Big  Pine  (Mont.); 
Longleaved  Pine  (Utah,  Nev. )  ;  Red  Pine,  Pitch 
Pine ;  Southern  Yellow  Pine ;  Heavy-wooded  Pine 
(Eng.);  Western  Pitch  Pine;  Heavy  Pine  (Cal.); 
Foothills  Yellow  Pine ;  Sierra  Brownbark  Pine ; 
Montana  Black  Pine  (Cal.  lit.)  ;  "Gambler  Parry's 
Pine"  (Eng.  lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,130  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach,  shivey. 

Not  difficult  to  pulp.    Very  poor  strength  and 

color. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,100  lb. 

Character — Fine,  high  grade,  very    strong,  and 

tough  fiber. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,060  lb. 

Character — Fibers  are  long,  coarse  and  soft,  creamy 
color  and  somewhat  pitchy. 

Possible  Uses — Where  a  medium  quality  of  ground- 
wood  will  answer  the  purpose. 
WHITE  PINE— Pinus  strobus.    Wt.  22  lb.  Fiber 

3.8  m.m. 

Range — From  Newfoundland  (  White  Bay  region) 
and  along  the  northern  shores  of  St.  Lawrence  Gulf 
to  northern  Ontario  (near  Abitibi  and  Nipigon 
lakes)  southern  Manitoba  (near  southern  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg)  ;  southward  through  northern  and 
eastern  Minnesota,  northeastern  (Mitchell  county) 
and  eastern  border  of  Iowa  (to  Scott  county), 
northern  (counties)  Illinois,  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  southern  Michigan  (north  of  Alle- 
gan, Eaton,  and  St.  Clair  counties),  northeastern 
and  eastern  (border  counties)  Ohio,  and  along  the 
Alleghenv  Mountains  to  northern  Georgia  (Tallu- 
lah  Falls"). 

Common  Names — White  Pine  (Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W,  Va„ 
N.C.,  Ga.,  Ind.,  111.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Out., 
Nebr.);  Weymouth  Pine  (Mass.,  S.  C.)  ;  Soft 
Pine  (Pa.)  ;  Northern  Pine  (S.  C.)  ;  Spruce  Pine 
(Tenn.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,210  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach. 

Difficult  to  pulp.    Fair  strength,  but  shivey  and 

poor  color. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  1,100  lb. 

Character — Excellent  strength  and  color. 


Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  1,890  lb. 

Character — Good  strength  and  color,  but  pitchy. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
INCENSE  CEDAR— Libocednis  decurrens.      Wt.  23 
lb.    Fiber  2.0  m.m. 

Range — From  Oregon  (North  Fork  of  Sanitam  River 
and  southward  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  through  California  (Western  .slo- 
pes of  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  coast  ranges 
from  Southern  border  of  Mendocino  County  to 
San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto,  and  Cuyamaca 
mountains)  ;  Western  Nevada;  Low«r  California 
(Mount  San  Pedro  Martir). 

Common  Names — White  Cedar  (Cal.  Oreg.)  ;  Cedar 
(Cal.,  Oreg.);  Incense  Cedar  (Cal.  Oreg.);  Post 
Cedar  (Cal.  Nev.)  ;  Juniper  (Nev.)  ;  Bartard  Cedar 
(Cal.,  Wa.sh.)  ;  Red  Cedar;  California  Post  Cedar 
(Cal.  lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  830  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach. 
Good  strength — poor  color. 
Possible  UseH — -Few. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  950  lb. 

Character — Dark  colored,  strong  and  hard  fiber. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  .substitute  for  white  spruce. 
BALD  CYPRESS— Taxodium  distichum.    AYt.  27  lb. 
F'iber  3.3  m.m. 
Range — From  southern  Deleware   (Sussex  County 
and  southward  in  the  coast  region)    to  Florida 
Mosquito  Inlet  and  Cape  Romano)  ;  westward  in 
the  Gulf  coast  region  to  Texas  (Devils  del'  River)  ; 
and  northward  through  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  ana 
eastern  Mississipi  and  Tennessee,  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, western  and  northwestern  Kentucky,  south- 
ern Illinois,  and    southwestern    Indiana  (Knox 
county) . 

Common  Names — Bald  Cypress  (Del.,  N.  C,  S.  C. 

Ala.,  La.,  Fla.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Mo..  111..  Ind.);  White 

(Cypress  (N.  C,  S.  C,  Fla.,  Miss.)  ;  Black  Cvpress 

(N.  C,  S.  C,  Ala.,  Tex.)  ;  Red  Cypress  (Ga.,  Miss.. 

La.,  Tex.)  ;  Swamp  Cypress  (La.)  ;  Cypress  (Del.. 

N.  C,  S.  C,  Fla.,  Miss.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.)  ;  Deciduous 

Cypre.ss    (Del.)    111.,    Tex.)  ;    Southern  Cvpre-ss 

(Ala.). 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,160  11).    Very  difficult  to  bleach. 

Difficult  to  cook — poor  strength  and  color. 

Possible  Uses — Few. 
Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,350  lb. 

Character — Fiber  long  but  tender. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  white  spruce. 
{To  be  continued  next  week.) 


The  Martin  Sales  Agency,  32  Front  St.,  West,  Tor- 
onto, have  been  appointed  exclusive  Canadian  agents 
for  the  National  Binding  ]Machine  Company  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  National  Package  Sealers  and 
National  Gum  Paper  Tape.  The  use  of  gi;mmed  paper 
instead  of  cord  or  tAvine  is  said  to  lower  the  cost  as 
well  as  the  time  in  doing  up  packages. 


Following  agricultural  products  in  value  of  export, 
the  products  of  the  Canadian  forest  come  second.  This 
classification  includes  pulp,  paper,  pulpwood,  and  lum- 
ber. 
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SENATORS  SEE  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  two  of  the  greatest  centres 
of  water  power  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  on 
the  continent,  namelj^,  Shawinigan  Falls  and  Grand 
Mere,  a  party  of  Senators  representing  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion  visited  these  two  places  last 
week. 

The  visit  was  arranged  by  Senator  Smeaton  White, 
of  Montreal,  whose  guests  the  Senatorial  party  were 
during  the  two  days.  The  Senators  who  composed  the 
party  were :  Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock,  British  Columbia, 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Senate ;  Hon.  Henry 
Thorne  and  Hon.  George  Fowler,  New  Brunswick ;  Hon. 
H.  D.  Laird  and  Hon.  W.  B.  Willoughby,  Saskatchew- 
an ;  Hon.  L.  McMeans,  Hon.  Dr.  Schaffner  and  Hon. 
Robert  Watson,  Manitoba;  Hon.  L.  G.  De  Veber,  Al- 
berta ;  Hon.  John  Fisher,  Hon.  W.  H.  Bennett  and  Hon. 
Richard  Blain,  Ontario ;  Hon.  Dr.  P.  C.  Murphy,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Hon.  Smeaton  White,  Quebec. 

After  an  interesting  tour  of  inspection  of  the  paper 
mill  and  aluminium  works,  the  party  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Biermans  at  the  Cascade  Inn.  Several  Senators 
spoke  of  their  pleasure  and  surprise  in  the  develop- 
ments they  saw  at  Shawinigan  Falls. 

Mr.  H.  Biermans,  general  manager  of  the  Belgo- 
Canadian  Pulp  Company  and  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls,  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  entertain  the  law-makers 
of  the  Dominion.  Referring  to  the  paper  industry, 
and  to  his  own  mill  in  particular,  financed  entirely 
by  Belgian  capital,  he  pointed  out  that  until  one  yefl^ 
before  the  war,  his  mill  had  never  earned  enough  money 
to  pay  a  dividend. 

In  reply  to  a  querj^  Mr.  Biermans  stated  that  Can- 
ada only  consumed  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  paper  of 
the  eastern  mills.  The  action  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  fixing  a  maximum  price  at  which  paper  could 
be  sold  to  the  Canadian  publishers  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  publishers  of  the  United  States  getting 
Canadian  paper  at  a  low  price.  The  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  considered  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment unfair  in  so  regulating  their  business  to  their 
detriment. 

From  Shawinigan  Falls  the  Senators  went  to  Grand 
Mere,  where  they  were  taken  over  every  part  of  the 
power  house  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  and  shown 
the  beauties  and  comforts  of  the  town.  A  visit  to  the 
nurseries  of  the  company  under  Mr.  Elwood  Wilson, 
chief  forester,  was  probably  the  most  outstanding 
feature  of  the  whole  trip.  The  trees  in  the  nurseries 
are  for  the  purpose  of  reforesting  the  company's  lands. 

Dinner  at  the  Laurentide  Inn,  Grand  Mere,  with  Mr. 
George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, presiding,  provided  an  opportunity  for  many 
of  the  Senators  in  short  speeches  to  express  to  him 
their  appreciation  of  the  national  work  he  and  his 
company  were  performing  in  welding  into  one  har- 
monious whole  a  community  of  working  people  free 
from  labor  troubles.  In  this  fact  alone  it  provided  an 
object  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  The  com- 
pany's policy  of  re-forestation  was  also  highly  com- 
mended, and  the  support  of  the  visiting  Senators 
pledged  to  such  a  work. 

Mr.  Chahoon  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  re-forestation  policy  for  the  whole  Do- 
minion, pointing  out  the  grave  po.sition  that  the  United 
States  now  finds  itself  in,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  its 
forests.  His  own  company  had  entei-ed  into  an  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  re-forestation,  and  would  plant  2,- 
000,000  trees  next  ye^r,  but  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 


ment should  compel  timber  operators  to  plant  one  tree 
for  every  one  cut  down,  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment should  at  the  same  time  co-operate  in  the  way 
of  exemption  of  taxation  for  such  lands  as  were  being 
replanted. 


SUMMARY  OF  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
CONGRESS. 

The  attendance  at  the  National  Safety  Council  Con- 
gress, which  took  place  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  1st 
to  4th,  was  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever  before,  and 
the  spirit  shown  at  all  the  sessions  denoted  great  keen- 
ness on  the  part  of  all  the  delegates.  The  principal 
speakers  were  of  the  first  rank  and  treated  their  sub- 
jects in  masterly  fashion,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
audiences  were  seldom  disturbed  by  the  inconsiderate 
moving  in  and  ont  of  delegates  during  the  sessions, 
so  much  in  evidence  at  most  conventions. 

The  sessions  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Section  were 
particularly  well  attended,  and  the  interest  was  sus- 
tained up  to  the  end  of  the  last  session. 

Friday's  session  found  the  accommodation  provided 
by  the  officials  much  too  small  and  an  overflow  audi- 
ence had  to  be  content  with  chairs  in  the  passage  out- 
side the  meeting  room. 

Papers  were  contributed  by  Messrs. :  G.  W.  Dick- 
son, Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawkesbury; 
Erling  Riis,  Wausau  '.Sulphate  jFibrie  'Co.,  Mosiniee, 
Wis. ;  Robert  Altman,  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Rothschild,  Wis.;  H.  H.  Matthieson,  Crown  Willam- 
ette Paper  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon ;  S.  F.  Shattuck, 
Kimberley-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. ;  Al.  Kroes, 
Employers  and  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

These  gentlemen  were  by  the  excellence  of  their 
papers  instrumental  in  creating  the  enthusiasm  that 
marked  the  sessions  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Al  Kroes  was  particularly  successful  in  his  poster 
talk  and  presented  to  the  meeting  his  methods  of  get- 
ting close  to  employees  in  a  humorous,  vigorous,  ef- 
fective way.  The  meeting  was  sorry  indeed  when  the 
discussion  of  this  paper  came  to  a  close,  and  showed 
its  feeling  in  a  practical  way  by  unanimously  passing 
a  standing  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Al 
Kroes  for  his  address. 

Before  adjournment  Mr.  Robert  Altman,  Marathon 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Rothschild,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Paper  and  Pulp  Section  in  succession  to  Mr.  A.  P. 
Costigane  who  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dickson,  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Hawkesbury,  was  elected  Vice-Chairman. 

Editor's  Note  :  Canadian  mills,  especially  in  Ontario, 
will  regret  that  Mr.  Costigane  has  felt  obliged  to  retire 
as  Chairman.  There  is  much  consolation,  however,  in 
having  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  industry  repre- 
sented by  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Dickson.  Give  him 
co-operation  and  support  in  his  important  duties. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will 
be  a  special  Safety  number,  containing  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  addresses  read  at  this  congress. 


The  Bathurst  Lumber  Company  has  just  installed  a 
Sturtevant  ventilating  system  in  their  beater  room  and 
a  vapor  absorbing  equipment  is  being  installed  in  the 
Fraser  Company's  sulphite  mill  at  Edmundston.  This 
is  to  be  finished  by  Dec.  1st,  and  will  add  greatly  to 
the  output  of  their  pulp  drying  machines.  Warm  air 
is  to  be  blown  in  under  the  dryers  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  extra  moisture  from  the  thicker  sheet  of  pulp 
that  is  to  be  run  over  the  machine. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  TO  MOVE. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  suffer- 
ing from  growing  pains  again.  About  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Dawe  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  work 
was  carried  on  at  a  desk  in  the  offices  of  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers  Association  and  was  at  thait 
time  transferred  to  rooms  in  the  Shaughnessey  Build- 
ing. In  a  few  months  even  these  new  quarters  proved 
inadequate  and  new  offices  in  that  building  which.werc 
considerably  larger  and  more  convenient  were  taken 
up.  New  developments  in  the  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  scope  of  its  work  has  now  nuide  even  these 
quarters  cramped  and  the  Association  will  move  very 
soon  to  larger  quarters  in  the  Drummond  Building, 
511  St.  Catherine  St.  W.  Mr.  Dawe  anticipates  that 
this  location  will  be  much  more  convenient  to  members 
of  the  Association  and  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  getting  out  of  the  slums." 


COMING  EXPANSIONS  IN  NEWSPRINT  MILLS. 

Canadian  newsprint  mills  are  not  content  to  stand 
s+ill  with  their  present  achievement  of  an  output  of 
nypr  700  000  tons  a  year.  An  estimate  made  for  The 
Fin^neiR]  Post  indicafps  an  increased  production  with- 
in the  next  year  of  500  tons  daily,  or  150,000  tons  a 
v-ar  whiVTi  would  bring  the  total  production  in  Can- 
n  i-i  'n  850  000  tons  a  year.  At  the  present  fixed  price 
of  a  tnri  the  value  of  the  newsprint  alone  would 
be  .*56,1 00,000  a  year. 

The  present  and  prospective  plans  of  the  Canadian 
mills  are  as  follows : 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que., 
one  nPAv  50-ton  machine,  installed  this  year  and  now- 
operating. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  two  50-ton 
machines  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  fall. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  one  50-ton  machine  at  Kenogami 
mill,  ready  by  Dec.  1. 

The  Laurentide  Company,  Grand  Mere,  Que.,  two 
80-ton  machines,  in  operation  on  July  1,  1920. 

International  Paper  Companv's  new  mill  at  Three 
River,  Que.,  Avith  capacity  of  200  tons  daily. 

A  total  of  500  tons  daily. 

Note :  Our  contemporary  has  apparently  overlook- 
ed the  two  big  machines  for  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paner  Co.,  which  should  add  at  least  another  150  tons 
daily. 


HON.  MR.  ALLARD'S  RETIREMENT. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  friends  in  Grand  Mere  in 
the  following  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  srood 
work  done  for  forestry  in  Quebec  and  Canada  by  Hon. 
Jules  Allard  during  the  ten  years  of  his  service. 

The  retirement  of  Hon.  Jules  Allard  from  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec  will  be  generally  regretted  by  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries. During  the  ten  yeai-s  that  Mr.  Allard  was  in 
eharee  of  the  administration  of  Quebec's  forest  domain 
much  progress  has  been  made  and  under  his  clear- 
sighted and  wise  direction  the  woodland  industries 
have  been  assured  of  a  square  deal,  have  been  allowed 
spone  for  development  and  extension,  and  thereby  the 
public  wealth  has  been  increased  by  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Without  a  doubt  Quebec  now  has  the  most 
advanced  and  enlightened  policy  of  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces so  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  forest"  wealth 
is  concerned,  and  to  Mr.  Allard  the  credit  is  due  for 


the  achievement  of  this  position  of  superiority.  His 
successor  in  office,  Hon.  Honore  Mercier  is  a  man  of 
broad  views  and  progressive  policy,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  under  his  direction  the  Department  of 
Forests  will  continue  to  achieve  the  noteworthy  re- 
sults that  have  marked  the  years  of  Mr.  Allard 's  ad- 
ministration. 


NEWSPAPERS  USING  MORE  PAPER  THAN  EVER. 

A  study  of  the  newsprint  situation  as  to  the  amount 
of  paper  being  used  by  the  big  dailies  as  compared  with 
that  in  recent  months  shows,  among  other  interesting 
facts,  that  no  effort  is  being  made  to  conserve,  rather 
the  reverse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  publishers  believe  sincere- 
ly in  conservation,  for  the  other  fellow,  but  each  one 
seems  to  feel,  to  .judge  from  the  cold  figures  at  least, 
that  he,  with  the  advertisers  crowding  his  columns  aufi 
crying  for  more  space,  should  be  permitted  to  go  ahead 
and  use  all  the  paper  he  wants. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau, 
giving  the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue  of  each  daily 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Washington,  fairly  repre- 
sentive  cities  from  which  the  country,  as  a  whole,  mn} 
fairly  be  judged,  show  that  June  was  the  high  month 
for  the  past  six  months. 

While  no  figures  are  available  previous  to  those  for 
April,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  June  of  1919 
was  the  high  month  in  newspaper  history  for  consump- 
tion of  paper. 

During  1918  war  restrictions  were  in  force,  but  in 
January  of  this  year  business  became  more  lively, 
ushering  in  the  beginning  of  the  biggest  era  of  news- 
paper advertising  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Daily  newspaper  publishers  met  this  demand  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue,  adding 
tremendously,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  amount  of  paper 
used,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price  of  ncAvs  print. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  the  New  York  dailies  together, 
for  instance,  (not  including  Sundays)  averaged  21 
pages  a  day  in  April,  22  in  May,  23  in  June,  21  in  July. 
20  in  August  and  22  in  September,  with  a  .steady  up- 
ward tendency  during  September. 

Publishers  wanting  extra  tonnage  just  now  are  scour- 
ing this  country  and  Canada  for  odd  lots  that  can  be 
picked  up  and  are  paying  from  51/4  to  51/2  cents  a 
pound,  as  against  their  contract  price  of  around  3% 
cents  for  the  year. — The  Fourth  Estate. 

ARTIFICIAL  COAL  FROM  SULPHITE-LYE. 

At  the  Greaaker  cellulose  mill,  near  Fredriksstad, 
Norway,  a  new  method  for  producing  fuel  from  sul- 
phite-lye has  recently  been  tried,  and  the  result  is 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  It  will  in  this  way  be  pos- 
sible to  extract  surprisingly  large  quantities  of  fuel 
from  this  lye,  which  before  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  mill  will  in  this  way  obtain  m\ich  more  fuel  than 
it  needs  for  its  own  wants.  For  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  the  new  invention  will  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  in  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  coal  fuel 
which  otherwise  has  to  be  imported,  may  be  replaced 
with  this  artificial  fuel.  The  factory  is  so  far  only 
built  up  to  one-half  of  its  intended  size,  but  will  soon, 
be  extended.  The  fuel  is  produced  as  a  brownish  pow- 
der, which  is  burnt  in  a  special  kind  of  oven.  The  fac- 
tory and  its  new  method  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  attention  among  specialists,  and  there  is  an  in- 
flux of  foreign  engineers  to  look  at  it.  The  mill  men- 
tioned above  will,  besides  fuel  for  its  own  use,  have 
f^onsiderable  quantities  for  sa.le. — The  Paper  Maker. 
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Taking  Action  on  Forestry  Problems 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  very  much  pleased 
with  this  "anonymous"  contribution,  espeeiallly  as  we 
know  who  sent  it. — Ed. 

Propaganda  for  the  better  treatment  of  our  wood- 
lands has  always  carried  a  prominent  and  noteworthy 
characteristic  in  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
lumbermen.  The  meeting  of  foresters  and  lumbermen 
in  frank  open  discussion  of  their  problems  invariably 
incites  comment  of  admiration  and  envy  from  the  visit-  • 
ing  foresters  from  other  countries.  A  striking  char- 
acteristic has  been  friendly  co-operation — in  discussion. 
Foresters  and  lumbermen  have  met  and  talked  and 
made  resolutions  on  the  advisability  of  doing  certain 
things  for  the  benefit  of  the  forest.  They  have  separ- 
ated to  meet  again  next  year  to  talk  and  make  more 
resolutions.  They  have  been  doing  this  for  thirty 
years  and  thej^  have  accomplished  much  in  an  educa- 
tional way.  But  in  reality  the  forests  can  be  improved 
only  by  action  in  the  forest,  not  in  the  office  chair,  not 
in  the  hotel  corridoi',  not  even  at  the  banquet  table. 
However,  the  more  progressive  forestei's  and  lumber- 
men have  realized  this  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
theories  are  to  be  put  into  practice.  Indeed,  the  only 
way  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  theory  will  work 
is  to  try  it — a  self-evident  fact  lost  sight  of  by  other 
men  than  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  forests. 

The  Bathurst  Lumber  Company  in  co-operation  with 
the  New  BrunsAvick  Forest  Service  is  carrying  on  ex- 
perimental cuttings  on  500  acres  of  undersized  spruce 
on  the  Nipisguit  River.  A  portion  of  the  area  is  being 
cut  under  the  strip  system.  Strips  from  one  chain 
wide  to  three  chains  wide  are  cut  clean,  with  strips 
two  chains  wide  between  each  uncut  or  lightly  culled. 
A  portion  is  being  cut  clean  in  more  or  less  circular 
patches  of  various  sizes,  comprising  one-quarter  acre 
to  two  acres  in  extent.  Other  positions  are  being 
thinned  by  cutting  to  10,  8  and  6  inch  diameter  limits 
respectively.  The  slash  on  one-half  the  area  of  each 
cutting  system  is  to  be  burned  and  on  the  other  half 
tmburned.  The  Provincial  Forest  Service  furnishes 
a  forest  engineer  who,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Lor- 
don,  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Avill  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  cutting. 

The  Laurentide  Company  in  co-operation  with  the 
Quebec  Forest  Service  will  undertake  similar  experi- 
mental cutting  in  a  stand  of  300  acres  mostly  culled 
only  for  pine  on  Cache  Lake,  whose  Avaters  reach  the 
St.  Maurice  River  at  Rapid  Blanc.  The  area  contains 
a  peat  bog,  a  merchantable  black  spruce  swamp,  bal- 
sam and  spruce  ridges,  a  merchantable  stand  arising 
from  an  old  burn,  and  mature  spruce  and  balsam  in 
various  degrees  of  mixture  with  hardwoods,  so  that 
most  of  the  types  in  which  logging  operations  are  be- 
ing conducted  in  Quebec  are  represented  on  this  com- 
paratively small  area.  The  Logging  Depai-tment  and 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Laurentide  Company  and 
the  Provincial  Forest  Service  will  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing out  details  of  the  cutting. 

On  both  areas  a  careful  record  will  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  slash  burning. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  at  Ottawa  has  the 
task  of  measuring  and  recording  the  resiilts  on  each 
experimental  area.  Sample  acres  will  be  laid  off  and 
the  volume  of  wood  fiber  and  rate  of  groAvth  under 
the  present  and  past  conditions  will  be  ascertained  and 
will  be  used  as  the  standard  to  measure  the  results 
of  the  various  methods  of  cutting  in  terms  of  future 


growth.  The  investigations  will  include  the  effect  ol 
cutting  to  various  diameter  limits  upon  windfall,  upc.u 
diameter  increment,  volume  acretion,  upon  the  growtli 
of  the  young  trees  already  established  in  the  stands, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  commercial  species  after 
the  cutting.  The  areas  upon  which  the  slash  is  burned 
and  those  upon  which  it  is  unburned  will  be  used  for  a 
comparative  study  of  the  effects  of  these  two  condi- 
tions upon  reproduction  and,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Dominion  Entomological  Branch,  upon  prevalence  of 
insect  diseases.  These  areas  (burned  and  unburned) 
will  also  be  studied  in  a  comparative  way  by  an  expert 
from  the  standpoint  of  breeding  ground  for  the  various 
heart  rot  diseases  of  spruce  and  balsam. 

This  M^ork  will  be  carried  on  during  the  logging 
operations  and  Avill  doubtless  occupy  a  small  investiga- 
tion party  during  the  coming  summer.  After  that  it 
is  planned  to  visit  the  areas  periodically  for  a  number 
of  years  to  measure  and  record  results.  In  this  way 
only  can  accurate  and  useable  data  be  obtained  from 
the  experimental  cuttings. 

Negotiations  are  on  the  way  betAveen  the  Fisheries 
Branch  at  Ottawa,  the  Provincial  Forest  Service  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
to  establish  an  experiment  station  on  240  acres  belong- 
ing to  the  Mirimachi  Fish  Hatchery  of  South  Esk, 
New  Brunswick.  The  area  is  badly  infested  by  spruce 
budworm,  and  a  special  study  Avill  be  made  of  this 
disease  on  the  area  by  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Branch.  The  area  is  being  cruised  and  plans  drawn 
up  for  regulated  cutting. 

In  this  Connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  and  the  Entomological 
Branch  in  co-operation  with  the  respective  companies 
have  already  established  some  25  acres  of  permanent 
sample  plots  on  the  Laurentide  Company  limits  at 
Lake  EdAvard  and  on  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  limits  on  Lac  Tremblant,  where  a  detailed 
study  is  being  made  of  forest  insect  and  fungouf- 
diseases;  of  the  effects  of  the  various  degrees  of  cut 
ting  on  the  regeneration  and  growth  of  spruce  and 
balsam ;  and  particularly  experiments  are  being  in 
augurated  to  determine  the  conditions  for  a  more 
abundant  natural  reproduction  of  spruce  after  logging. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany has  under  Avay  plans  for  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  experimental  area,  some  5,000  acres  it  is  said, 
Avhere  not  only  different  cutting  methods  will  be  tried 
but  also  experiments  in  broadcast  seeding  and  in  under- 
planting  in  the  various  conditions  usually  presented 
by  logged-over  and  burned-over  lands.  Detailed  and 
expert  studies  like  those  outlined  above  for  the  other 
cutting  areas  aa^U  be  encouraged  and  facilities  sup- 
plied for  them.  In  fact,  the  plan  is  apparently  to  de- 
velop a  forest  experiment  station  AA^here  an.y  investi- 
gator or  investigative  body  of  proA'ed  achievement  may 
attempt  to  solve  forest  problems  of  economic  bearing. 


While  the  rate  of  exchange  is  still  adverse  to  British 
remittances  of  capital  to  Canada,  it  is  markedly  less 
so  than  in  the  case  of  remittances  to  the  LTnited  States 
— in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  respective  exchange  values 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  dollar.  The  premium 
on  NcAV  York  Funds  in  Montreal  is  therefore  a  ma- 
terial advantage  to  Canada  in  competing  Avith  the 
United  States  for  British  capital,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
Imperial  preference  for  keeping  British  capital  within 
the  Empire. — Investment  Items. 
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NEW  MACHINES  FOR  LAURENTIDE. 

Following  the  Ijaurcntide  policy  of  k(H>ping  pace 
with  the  latest  and  best  in  the  paper-makiiijj  industry, 
the  management  of  the  company  have  decided  upon  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  plant  which 
will  keep  the  Laurentide  organization  in  place  among 
the  leading  plants  of  this  continent  in  the  matter  of 
equipment  and  efficiency. 

A  contract  is  now  in  process  of  negotiation  for  two 
166-inch  newsprint  machines,  to  be  known  as  Number 
8  and  Number  9  machines.  The  small  machine  which 
has  been  known  as  number  eight  in  the  past  will  in 
future  be  known  as  the  wrapper  machine,  for  it  will 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapper  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

The  new  machines  are  to  be  placed  in  a  new  build- 
ing to  the  west  of  the  present  Number  3  machine  room. 
This  building  will  be  320  feet  long  by  90  wide  and  two 
stories  in  height.  It  will  .be  of  non-combustible  con- 
struction throughout  and  its  architectural  design  will 
be  similar  to  the  present  machine  rooms,  except  that 
it  will  have  a  flat  concrete  roof  on  steel  trusses.  The 
interior  of  this  new  machine  room  will  be  one  of  the 
"show"  places  of  the  plant.  The  walls  will  have 
enamelled  tile  wainscoting  and  the  floors  are  to  be  of 
special  composition  similar  to  those  in  the  power  house. 

Both  of  the  new  machines  are  to  be  designed  to  run 
up  to  one  thousand  feet  of  paper  per  minute.  They 
will  not  start  off  at  this  pace  when  they  are  first  run, 
however.  They  will  be  started  at  about  650  feet  per 
minute  and  as  they  become  "tuned  up"  their  speed 
will  be  inerea.sed  until  they  reach  the  maximum  of  one 
thousand  feet  every  minute  that  they  run.  The  length 
of  the  wire  will  be  about  112  feet,  and  it  will  be  pitched 
about  four  feet.  There  will  be  four  presses  and  forty 
dryers,  each  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  details  of  the 
driving  arrangement  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  very  great  improvement 
will  be  made  over  anything  that  has  been  installed 
up  to  date.  The  machines  will  also  have  a  number  of 
new  features,  details  of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

Over  each  of  the  machines  will  be  an  electric  travel- 
ling crane  of  about  twenty-five  tons  capacity. 

The  new  machines  will  bring  the  total  production 
of  the  Laurentide  plant  up  to  360  tons  of  newsprint 
per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  to  the  paper  mill,  other 
new  equipment  is  to  go  into  the  Laurentide  plant  in 
the  near  future.  Three  new  grinder  units  are  to  be 
placed  in  an  extension  to  the  present  grinder-room. 
Outside  of  these,  the  new  machines  will  require  addi- 
tional machinery  in  the  groundwood  screen  room,  and 
new  equipment  in  the  boiler-house,  where  an  additional 
battery  of  boilers  will  be  installed.  No  changes  will 
be  necessary  in  the  sulphite  mill  as  it  already  has  much 
more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  additional 
requirements  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  present  sulphite 
slush  system  will  be  extended  to  take  care  of  the  new 
machines. 

Since  reading  this  interesting  information  in  The 
Digester  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  contract  has  been  placed  with  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Montreal.  The  machines 
will  be  built  at  Lachine,  where  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  floor  space,  machine  tools  and  expert  engineers 
and  designers  can  be  found.  It  is  very  gratifjnng  to 
note  the  success  attendant  upon  the  effort  being  made 
to  do  things  of  this  kind  in  Canada. 


WHY  IS  A  BEATER? 

Dear  Mr.  Editor : 

Being  young  and  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  the 
paper  industry  I  am  frequently  puzzled  to  account  for 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  mills,  and  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  favor  if  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
could  set  me  right  in  a  few  things. 

Take  the  beater,  for  instance.  Several  men  who 
should  know  tell  me  that  speed  of  circulation  is  to  be 
desired  becau.se  then  more  of  the  stock  passes  under 
the  roll  per  minute.  But  I  notice  that  the  channels 
in  the  beater  tub  are  of  rectangular  section  and  that 
the  pulp  is  expected  to  do  a  very  sudden  "about  face" 
at  each  end.  Now  when  a  civil  engineer  wants  to  move 
water  with  the  least  waste  of  power  he  uses  a  channel 
with  a  curved  bottom  and  carefully  lays  out  the  curve 
according  to  the  approved  principles  of  hydraulics. 
Kven  the  humble  sewer  pipe  in  the  street  is  made  egg 
shaped  so  as  to  provide  sections  which  will  offer  least 
resistance  to  flow  when  different  amounts  of  water 
are  passing.  And  when  the  direction  of  flow  is  to  be 
changed  the  engineer  sees  to  it  that  the  change  is  not 
made  too  abruptly  by  curving  his  pipes  at  gentle  angles 
as  in  the  tailrace  from  a  turbine.  Now  I  would  like 
to  know  why  these  things  are  not  considered  in  mak- 
ing a  beater.  Is  it  that  there  is  some  virtue  not  ap- 
parent to  me,  in  making  the  .stuff  fight  its  passage  at 
each  end  of  the  beater  and  linger  in  the  sharp  corners 
at  the  bottoin  of  the  tub?  Or  have  paper  mill  engi- 
neers forgotten  about  the  principles  of  hydraulics?  Or 
do  they  consider  the  problem  beneath  their  notice  and 
regard  the  flow  of  pulp  as  less  important  and  interest- 
ing than  the  flow  of  sewage? 

And  then  there's  the  beater  roll.  They  tell  me  its 
bars  are  to  rub  or  cut  the  stock  according  to  the  will 
of  the  beater  man  and  that  spaces  between  the  bars 
are  left  to  carry  the  stock  through.  But  what  good  is 
served  by  carrying  the  stock  past  the  bedplate  in  such 
a  space?  It  seems  to  me  something  like  carrj'ing  the 
chicken  through  the  kitchen  to  flavor  the  soup.  I 
should  think  that  if  the  fibres  were  to  be  cut  or  rubbed 
between  the  roll  and  the  bedplate,  it  Avould  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  as  few  of  them  as  possible 
got  through  without  being  rubbed  or  cut.  Of  course, 
if  there  were  some  big  lump — frozen  pulp,  for  instance 
--it  might  be  necessary  to  neglect  the  finer  stuff  until 
the  big  pieces  were  broken  down.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably some  important  reason  for  things  as  they  are,  only 
I  don't  know  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  want  to  bother  you  too 
much  all  at  once  so  I  won't  ask  any  more  questions 
though  there  are  many  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  will  be 
very  grateful  to  you  if  you  can  explain  away  my  dif- 
ficulties, or  if  you  can,  by  publishing  this  letter,  induce 
someone  else  to  clear  them  up. 

QUESTIONER. 
Editors  Note :    Our  young  friend  apologizes  for  ask- 
ing "fool  questions."    No  apology  is  needed.  Doubt- 
less many  others  have  had  similar  thoiights   Our  read- 
ers are  invited  to  help  them  out. 


At  the  Kipawa  Fibre  Company's  plant  at  Temiskam- 
ing,  Ont.,  the  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  will 
include  a  novel  feature  in  the  exhaust  for  the  machine 
room.  This  will  include  copper  fans  of  the  turbo-vane 
type  that  are  being  built  especially  for  this  work  by 
tile  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. 


Safety  cuts  out  worry. 


October  9,  1919. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-14.  Qualitative  determination  of  the  loading  of 
paper.  (Determination  qualitative  de  la  charge  d'un 
papier.)  Laboratoire  de  1 'Union  Francaise  de  Pap.e- 
terie.  La  Papeterie,  41,  266-72  (Aug.  25,  1919).  _  A 
description  of  the  properties  of  the  various  materials 
used  for  loading,  gypsum  (CaSO_,2H.O),  heavy  spar 
(BaS04),  talc,  kaolin,  asbestos,  colored  earths,  and  of 
the  materials  used  for  both  loading  and  sizing  silicic 
acid,  calcium  silicate,  starch;  together  with  excellent 
plates  showing  their  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
— A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Composition  of  pulps.  (Composition  des 
pates.)  Marius  Peyret.  La  Papeterie,  41,  279-83 
(Aug.  25,  1919).  The  cost  of  production  of  a  paper 
depends  on  its  ingredients  and  on  the  method  of  work- 
ing them  up.  A  manufacturer  or  superintendent  wish 
ing  to  duplicate  a  given  sample  must  first  analyse  it 
to  find  the  «mount  and  nature  of  the  loading,  the  prn- 
portions  oi  ihe  various  kinds  of  pulp,  and  the  strength. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  if  a  paper  is  sized  and  experi- 
ence readily  allows  of  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
size  required  to  obtain  given  results.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction depends  also  on  the  equipment  of  the  mill  and 
the  power  available. — A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Tree  planting  work  in  Quebec.  Can.  For.  J., 
July,  1919,  p.  309.  Provincial  forest  nursery  at  Ber- 
thierville,  Que.,  and  plantations  of  the  Laurentide 
Company  at  Grand  Mere.  The  necessity  for  planting 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  companies  can  not  afford, 
after  50  years  from  cutting,  to  establish  camps  to  cut 
only  21/2  cords  per  acre.  Over  great  areas  of  cut-over 
lands,  the  growth  of  pulp  wood  species  will  apparently 
be  no  more  than  this. — C.L. 

B-2.  Planting  suitable  shade  trees.  F.  E.  Buck, 
Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  291.  See  also  pp.  294,  295 
and  297-299  of  same  issue.— C.L. 

B-2.  To  change  Quebec's  cutting  rBgulations.  Reso- 
lutions passed  by  Woodlands  Section  of  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  June  25,  1919.  Can.  For.  J., 
July,  1919,  p.  296.  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Quebec  Limit  Holders'  Association,  in  waiting  upon  the 
Quebec  Government  with  a  view  to  urging  revisions  of 
catting  regulations  to  correspond  with  present  day  con- 
ditions.— C.L. 

B-2.  Blocking  sand  dunes  with  trees.  G.  C.  Piche, 
Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  253.  The  planting  work  of 
the  Quebec  Forest  Service. — C.L. 

B-2.  Planning  a  prairie  tree  plantation.  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch.  Canadian  Foi^estry  J.,  June,  1919, 
p.  255.  The  establishment  of  forest  plantations  in  the 
prairie  provinces. — C.L. 

B-2.  Our  water  powers  and  reforestation.  Can. 
For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  263.  The  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  advocates  an  extensive  planting  pro- 
gram in  that  state,  on  the  watersheds  of  streams  used 
for  power. — C.L. 

B-3.  The  forests  losing  fierbt  in  Arctic  Canada. 
Frits  Johansen,  Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  303.  The 
intense  cold  of  changing  climate  has  killed  young  trees 
— remainder  an  easy  prey  to  insects. — C.L. 

B-3.    Forest  fires  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and 


Nova  Scotia.    Can.  For.  J.,  Julv,  1919  pp  320-321  — 
C.L. 

B-3.  Making  slash  burning  a  safe  job.  Hy.  Sorgius. 
Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  321.  Discusses  this  im- 
portant problem,  and  gives  rules  for  safe  burning. — 
C.L. 

B-3.  CleariniT  the  forest  of  debris.  Ellwood  Wilson, 
Can.  For  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  327.  Advocates  the  use  of 
fire  rangers  in  the  winter  to  follow  crews  and  dispose 
of  slash  by  burning  at  a  safe  time.— C.L. 

B-3.  Canada  starts  aerial  forest  patrol.  Can.  For. 
J.,  May,  1919,  p.  220.  Experiment  by  the  St.  Maurice 
Forest  Protective  Association  in  co-operation  with  the 
Quebec  and  Dominion  Governments.  See  also  page 
223  of  same  issue. — C.L. 

B-3.  Passing  of  balsam  budworm  in  New  Brunswick. 
John  D.  Tothill,  Dominion  Entomological  Branch.  Can. 
For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  306.  The  depredations  of  the 
balsam  budworm  (also  called  the  spruce  budworm), 
in  New  Brunswick  have  been  going  on  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  great  damage  has  been  done  the  balsam,  the 
damage  to  spruce  being  very  considerably  less.  Later 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  damage  to  spruce 
is  also  very  serious.  The  loss  as  to  both  spruce  and 
balsam  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  will  undoubt- 
edly run  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  This  outbreak 
has  now  passed  its  crest,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  amount  of  damage  will  decrease  from  year  to  year. 
Another  outbreak  may,  however,  be  expected  within 
20  or  30  years,  and  may  be  much  more  serious  than 
previous  outbreaks  due  to  the  greater  preponderance 
of  balsam,  in  the  reproduction  which  follows  on  cut- 
over  lands.  Tothill  suggests  attempting  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  solid  stands  of  balsam  fir  in  order  to 
minimize  future  damage. — C.L. 

B-3.  Aerial  patrol  does  good  work.  Can.  For.  J., 
July,  1919,  307.  A  description  of  work  in  airplane  patx'ol 
in  California  and  other  western  states.  The  results 
secured  have  been  decidedly  promising,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  work  is  anticipated  in  co-operation  with 
Federal  agencies. — C.L. 

B-3.  The  first  flying  patrol  of  forests.  Stuart 
Graham,  R.A.F.  Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  243.  Mr. 
Graham  brought  two  hydroplanes,  loaned  by  the  Do- 
minion Government,  from  Halifax  to  Three  Rivers  for 
forest  patrol  purposes  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  under 
the  auspices  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  with  the  c5-operation  of  the  Provincial 
Government. — C.L. 

B-6.  $14,000,000  for  forest  roads.  Can.  For.  J., 
July,  1919,  p.  317.  Discusses  Federal  appropriation  in 
the  United  States  for  road  construction  in  the  Na- 
tional forests. — C.L.  j  9 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  PAPER  MILL 
CHEMIST. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  recently  received 
a  number  of  requests  to  supply  copies  of  the  Paper 
Mill  Chemist  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens.  The  revised  edi- 
tion has  .just  been  issued  and  as  our  order  has  been 
on  their  files  for  some  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
books  will  shortly  be  at  hand.  A  more  extensive  re- 
view will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  books  arrive. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


-Mr.  li.  K.  llortoii  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  one  of  tlie  best 
known  hydraulic  engineers  in  the  country,  represent- 
ing the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  and  James  P. 
Brownell,  of  Carthage,  acting  for  the  Northern  New 
York  Utilities,  Inc.,  have  been  making  a  careful  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  rights  of  each  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions on  the  question  of  height  as  it  applies  to  the 
new  dam  which  the  Utilities  Company  is  erecting  in 
connection  with  its  power  re-development  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Black  River.  As  Messrs.  Brownell  and  Horton 
have  been  empowered  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  the 
matter,  it  is  expected  that  a  settlement  will  be  effected 
very  shortly  and  that  the  Utilities  Corporation  will  re- 
sume construction  work  on  the  dam.  The  controversy 
came  about  when  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  ob- 
jected to  the  projected  improvement  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  protect  its  own  water  power  from  depreciation. 
The  Utilities  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious 
to  bring  its  dam  up  to  a  point  which  will  admit  of  suf- 
ficient head  to  allow  9,000  horsepower  development. 

Publication  of  most  of  the  periodicals  in  the  paper 
trade  and  allied  fields  printed  in  New  York  City  has 
been  seriously  ham])ered  as  a  result  of  the  general  cess- 
ation of  work  in  the  press  rooms  of  the  city  last  Wed- 
nesday. The  situation  arises  from  the  effort  of  the 
publishers  and  employing  printers  to  restrict  their 
shops  to  union  employees  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  resulting  in  the  locking  out  of  about 
10,000  pressmen  and  other  press-room  workers.  About 
400  compositors,  members  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  have  also  walked  out  of  a  number  of  shops  in  which 
negotiations  ai'e  still  pending  over  their  demands  for 
a  44-hour  week  and  an  increase  of  $14  a  week  in  wages. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  local  division 
of  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  held 
September  22  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Bush  of  the  Chemical  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  representatives  of  all  paper  and 
pulp  mills,  as  well  as  converters  of  paper  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  were  declared  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  association.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was 
the  matter  of  proper  handling  of  administration  ex- 
pense in  cost.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  industrial  concerns:  the 
New  York-New  England  Company,  the  Parsons  Paper 
Company,  the  Valley  Paper  Company,  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  the  ("hemical  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  Crocker-McElwain  Com- 
pany, all  of  Holyoke,  the  Esleeck  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Turner's  Falls,  Mass.,  and  numerous  other 
New  England  corporations. 

The  New  York  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
has  just  been  presented  with  a  collection  of  Oi'iental 
woods,  comprising  300  authentic  samples  of  Phillip- 
pine  trees,  and  representing  150  species.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  It  was  brought  to  Syracuse  by  Louis 
J.  Reyes,  of  Manilla,  a  Filipino  forester,  who  has  been 
sent  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  by 
the  Philippine  Forest  Service  to  obtain  a  technical 
education  as  a  special  student  in  wood  technology. 
Reyes  is  a  graduate  of  the  Forest  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  and  for  six  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Philippines. 


lie  is  probably  the  best  infoiiiK'd  man  in  tlic  i'hilli- 
pines  on  the  inicroscopic  study  of  Oriental  woods  and 
is  the  first  Filipino  to  be  sent  to  America  for  forestry 
education. 

The  tremendous  boost  given  to  Maine  timber  land 
values  by  the  wood  pulp  industry's  operations  in  that 
State  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  to-day's  prices  with 
those  realized  at  an  auction  sale  held  in  Bangor  City 
Hall  in  September,  1878,  a  time  when  the  industry  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  On  that  occasion  about  350,000 
acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  Counties  of  Aroostook, 
Penobscot,  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1.02  an  acre.  In  the  period 
between  1875  and  1890  spruce  stiimpage  in  Maine  sold 
at  $1.25  to  $2  per  thousand  feet.  When  the  pulp  in- 
dustry began  to  develop,  the  big  concerns  began  to 
buy  lands  at  wholesale,  and  at  first  were  able  to  get 
what  they  wanted  at  a  moderate  advance  over  the  old 
prices,  but  very  soon  prices  went  up  by  jumps  to  $2, 
$3,  $4  and  $5  an  acre,  then  to  an  average  of  about  $7 
for  well  wooded  tracts  on  good  driving  waters.  The 
later  price  held  until  the  war  came  on.  To-day  the 
choicest  of  Maine  spruce  lands  are  worth  not  less  than 
$10  an  acre,  Avhile  many  holdings  are  quoted  at  a 
dollar  or  two  more,  with  no  one  anxious  to  sell.  Even 
with  spruce  lumber  selling  at  $60  per  thousand  feet 
there  is  little  disposition  to  turn  logs  to  the  sawmills 
in  preference  to  the  digesters. 

The  United  States  Forestry  Service  was  urged  last 
week  by  Congressman  Randall,  of  California,  to  start 
a  re-forestration  program  for  the  fire-denuded  areas 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  by  using  airplanes  to  scatt'  r 
millions  of  tree  seeds  over  these  mountains  as  soon  as 
the  rainy  season  begins.  After  his  conference  with 
service  officials.  Mr.  Randall  wired  civic  organizations 
in  Pacific  coast  cities  to  organize  forestry  associations 
to  press  action  by  the  Government. 

Wilfred  A.  Wilde,  a  chemist  with  the  Eastern  Manu- 
facturing Co.  is  giving  the  courses  in  pulp  and  paper 
technology  at  the  ITniversity  of  Maine  this  year.  This 
company  has  always  been  very  generous  in  encourag- 
ing educational  work  and  has  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance ever  since  these  courses  were  started  at  Orono. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Jensen  has  gone  to  Europe  in  connection 
with  a  new  sulphite  pulp  mill  to  be  erected  in  New- 
foundland. Construction  work  on  this  will  start  early 
next  spring. 


SOUTH  AMERICANS  VISIT  PAPER  MILLS. 

A  party  of  officials  of  the  National  Paper  and  Type 
Company  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  company's 
agents  from  South  America  recently  visited  Grand 
Mere  and  Shawinigan  Falls  and  inspected  the  Lauren- 
tide  plant  and  the  Belgo  Canadian  mill. 

The  National  Paper  and  Type  Company  handles  the 
South  American  business  of  a  large  number  of  Can- 
adian and  American  mills,  the  Canadian  business  being 
conducted  through  the  Canadian  Export  Company, 
which  looks  after  the  Laurentide  export  business.  The 
company  recently  held  a  convention  in  New  York  at 
which  a  number  of  its  South  American  representatives 
were  present,  and  the  New  York  officials,  accompanied 
by  the  South  American  agents  are  now  making  a  trip 
to  their  mill  connections,  inspecting  the  various  plants. 
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The  ratepayers  of  Peterborough,  Ont.  will  vote  on  a 
bylaw  on  October  24  for  the  purpose  of  grantmg  a 
bonus  to  the  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co. 
The  council  proposes  purchasing  a  site  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  in  the  south  end  of  the  city  with  the 
buildings  thereon  for  $50,000  and  spending  .$7,000  in 
putting  the  structures  in  good  repair.  The  land  and 
premises  will  then  be  leased  to  the  Nashua  Co.  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  site  and  the  repairs, 
with  the  option  of  the  company  to  renew  the  lease  for 
a  further  period  of  five  years  and  also  with  a  further 
option  of  purchasing  the  property  at  any  time  during 
the  tenancy  of  the  company.  The  by-law  also  fixes  the 
assessment  of  the  company  at  $10,000  for  ten  years 
exclusive  of  total  improvement  taxes  and  school  rates. 

A.  Clark  Hunt,  sec.-treas.  of  the  John  Martin  Paper 
Co.,  Winnipeg,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week 
on  his  way  West  after  being  in  the  East  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  ■ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lake 
Suprior  Corporation,  which  was  held  recently  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  among  the  directors  elected  was  Col.  Thomas 
Gibson,  D.  S.  0.,  C.  M.  G.  of  Toronto,  who  is  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  and  returned  recently  from  a  long  .service  over- 
seas. 

John  B.  Berhalter  of  the  selling  staff  of  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  has  returned  from  a  successful  duck 
shooting  and  fishing  expedition  to  Lake  Seugog. 

T.  J.  Allan,  Vice  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  spending  his  holidays  in 
Boston  and  other  eastern  points. 

C.  J.  Kay  of  the  Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Vancouver,  was 
in  Toronto  for  several  days  during  the  past  week  on 
his  return  home  from  an  extended  business  trip  to  the 
East. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil convention  in  Cleveland  during  the  past  week  were 
A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  Toronto, 
C.  Nelson  Gain  and  H.  St.  J.  Jarvis  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.  and  R.  B.  Morley,  general  manager  of  the 
Ontario  Safety  League,  Toronto.  Others  present  were 
G.  W.  Dickson  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Laurentide 
Co.,  Grand  Mere,  Que.  Mr.  Costigane,  who.  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  N.  S.  C. 
during  the  past  year,  has  retired  from  that  office  after 
a  period  of  faithful  and  earnest  service. 

J.  W.  Alexander,  has  offered  to  re-organize  the  Ross 
Can  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  manufacturers 
of  fibre  and  other  containers,  providing  the  penalty 
clause,  in  the  bylaw  is  reduced  to  a  reasonable  limit. 
■Recently  operations  were  suspended  by  the  company 
and  it  is.  said  that  it  will  require  an  additional  $50,000 
capital  to  liquidate  the  obligations  of  the  present  com- 
pany '  and  provide  additional  Avorking  capital.  The 
prospects  for  the  industry  resuming  at  an  early  date 
are  bright. 


Supplementary  letters  patent  have  been  issued  to 
the  Sarnia  Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  of  Sarnia,  increasing 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  fom  $50,000  to 
$150,000. 

The  Compton  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  among 
the  powers  of  the  company  is  to  deal  in  paper,  pulpAvood 
and  wood  pulp.  Among  the  incorporators  are  J.  M. 
Savignac,  Josexjh  A.  Hamelin  and  Joseph  P.  Lanctot. 

One  of  the  largest  organizations  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  some  time,  is  Lumber  and  Pulpwood  of 
British  Columbia,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one 
million  dollars  and  headquarters  in  Toronto.  It  is 
understood  that  the  organization  is  composed  of  Mon- 
treal, Toronto  and  St.  Catharines  capitalists  and  they 
own  about  fifty  square  miles  of  timber  in  British  Col- 
umbia near  Fort  George,  which  they  will  proceed  to 
develop  and  erect  a  large  saw  mill  of  one  hundred 
thousand  feet  cutting  capacity  a  day. 

The  company  has  wide  powers  and  among  them  is 
to  deal  in  pulp,  pulpwood,  fibre  board,  pulp  board  etc. 
and  to  acquire  standing  timber  and  timber  lands.  The 
lumbering  end  of  the  business  will  be  given  attention 
first  before  the  company  directs  its  energies  to  the  pulp 
and  board  departments. 

To  maniifacture  buy  sell  and  deal  in  inks,  mucilage, 
carbon  paper,  stationery,  paper,  boxes  etc.  a  charter 
has  been  granted  to  the  Acid  Proof  Ink  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  new 
company  will  take  over  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
Acid  Proof  Ink  Co.,  521  King  street  west,  Toronto. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Muskoka  Pub- 
lishing Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and 
headquarters  in  Bracebridge,  Ont.  The  company  is 
authorized  to  do  a  general  business  as  printers,  sta- 
tioners and  publishers  and  to  acquire  the  good  will  and 
assets  of  the  publishing  business  now  known  as  The 
Muskoka  Herald. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $40,000.  and  head  office  in  Toronto.  The  company 
is  authorized  to  carry  on  a  general  publicity  and  adver- 
tising business  in  all  its  branches.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  Stanley  J.  Brown,  Hugh  McLeod  and 
V.  K.  Batchelor,  all  in  Toronto. 

Telbax  of  Canada,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in 
Windsor,  Ont.  and  the  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  has 
been  federally  incorporated  to  originate,  compose  and 
advise  forms  of  advertising  and  to  conduct  f»ny  other 
business  ^pertaining  to  printing,  lithographing,  sta- 
tionery, account  book  making  and  to  carry  on  as  im- 
porters, dealers  and  manufacturers  in  paper,  pulp  and 
paper  substitutes  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  Company  are  H.  J.  Neal,  J.  C.  Scofield 
and  W.  D.  Roch,  Windsor. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Can- 
'  adian  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Limited,  with  head 
quartei'S  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  and  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,  000.   It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant  at  Mer- 
ritton  will  be  manufacturing  toward  the  latter  end  of 
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next  month  and  the  equipment  is  now  beitag  installed. 
The  output  will  be  about  eight  tons  a  day  of  genuine 
vegetable  parchment.  The  interests  associated  witl; 
the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  are  closely  allied  with  the 
(■anadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

A  member  of  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parchment  Co., 
Limited,  of  St.  Catharines,  stated  this  week  that  the 
company  would  meet  in  a  few  days,  now  that  its 
charter  has  been  obtained,  to  elect  officers.  Good  pro- 
gress is  being  jnade  on  the  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  plant  Hud  the  buildings  arc  completed.  It 
is  practically  assured  that  operations  will  start  by 
December  1st  and  the  industry  will  be  in  a  position  to 
suppl}'  vegetable  parchment  paper  to  the  trade  for 
all  requirements  for  the  month  of  December. 

The  Canada  Paper  Co.  of  Windscor  Mills,  Que.,  have 
St.  Anne  River  limits  and  are  laying  out  working  i)laiis 
but  the  comi)any  do  not  expect  to  start  cutting  untill 
next  season. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  Limited,  is  erect- 
ing at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  a  plant  that  will  comprise 
all  told  a  chain  of  eighteen  individual  units  of  buildings. 
Already  a  number  of  these  are  under  way.  One  of 
these,  the  power  plant,  will  cost  $15,000.  Already  more 
than  two  hundred  men  are  working  on  the  building 
of  the  plants,  which  will  cost  in  all  six  million  dollars. 

Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and 
Twine  Co.,  Toronto,  who  recently  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  to  Great  Britain,  was  welcomed  home 
by  the  travelling  staff  and  heads  of  departments  of 
the  company,  who  tendered  him  a  supper  in  honor  of 
the  occasion. 

T.  B.  Little  of  T.  B.  Little  and  Co.,  wholesale  pai)ei' 
dealers,  Montreal,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  this 
week  calling  upon  the  trade. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Triangle  Luml)er 
Co.,  Limited,  with  head  offices  in  Toronto  and  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $500,000.  Among  other  powers  conferred 
on  the  new  organization  is  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  pulp  and  paper.  The  company  will  acquire  the 
limits  and  camps  of  Boivin,  Black  and  Jemmett  of  Sud- 
bury and  carry  on  extensive  operations.  J.  H.  Black  of 
Toronto  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company, 
Matthew  Boivin,  vice  president,  and  D.  L.  Jemmett  of 
Sudbury,  sec.-treas. 

The  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  who 
intend  establishing  a  Canadian  branch  factory  in 
Peterbox'o,  have  for  many  years  been  doing  a  large 
business  in  Canada.  Their  main  office  is  in  Nashua, 
N.H.,  and  the  company  have  mills  at  Nashua,  N.H., 
Middletown,  Ohio,  and  Dansville,  N.Y.  The  eompanv 
manufactures  coated  paper  of  every  description,  gum- 
med cloth  and  paper  specialties,  cloth  lined  stocks,  sho'^ 
and  box  manufacturers'  materials,  glazed  and  plated 
papers  in  roll  or  sheet  and  waxed  papers.  James  R. 
Carter  is  president;  Winthrop  L.  Carter,  treasurer, 
and  George  H.  Lowe,  secretary. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  NEWSPRINT  HEARING 
LIKELY. 

An  order  issued  by  the  Paper  Controller  officially 
extending  the  $69  price  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
speculation  regarding  Thursday's  probe  hearing,  were 
the  features  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  situation  as  re- 
flected at  Ottawa  up  to  early  this  week. 

The  opening  of  the  inquiry  on  Thursday  was  of 
course  the  big  thing  that  heads  of  the  mills  were  look- 
ing forward  to.  What  was  going  to  happen  no  one 
cared  to  prophesy,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
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prevalent  that  something  big  was  in  the  air.  On  Mon- 
day it  was  heard  in  well  informed  quarters  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  manufacturers  was  to  meet  a  committee 
of  the  publishers  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the 
situation  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  As  the  government's  auditors  are  still  work- 
ing on  the  books  of  one  of  the  mills  it  seems  probable 
that  another  adjournment  will  be  necessari'. 

At  the  present  time  the  E.  B.  Eddv  "(  'ompany  is 
being  simply  deluged  with  orders  to  supply  the  Can- 
adian trade.  The  mill,  though  it  is  working  night  and 
(lay  and  running  to  105-  per  cent  capacity,  is  .still  un- 
able to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  its  newsprint 
paper. 

Woods  operations  of  both  the  V..  P,.  Eddy  Company 
and  the  John  R.  Booth  are  going  ahead  at  a  fair  rate. 
Many  extra  camps  have  been  established  throughout 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  but  owing  to  a  continued  slight 
shortage  in  labor  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  filled.  I 

RIORDON  BLEACHING  MORE  PULP. 

Tlie  Hiordon  Piii|)  hihI  Paprp  Coinpany  at  Hawkes- 
bury  have  recently  extended  their  capacity  for 
bleached  sulphite  pulp  so  as  to  furnish  an  extra  25 
tons  a  day  of  this  material.  They  have  found  it  neces-. 
sary  to  increase  the  output  of  the  bleached  product  in 
order  to  supply  the  insistent  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers. A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made 
so  that  this  pulp  is  of  very  high  quality,  in  fact  it  is 
probably  not  surpassed  in  strength,  color  and  clean- 
ness by  anything  made  on  the  continent  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  even  the  Scandinavians  turning 
out  a  better  product,  unless  perhaps  hand  picked  pulp. 
The  increasing  demand  for  this  product  and  the  fact 
that  even  foreign  countries  specify  "Maple  Leaf"  ^ 
shows  that  it  has  an  established  reputation  and  does 
honor  to  the  Dominion. 

The  new  Kipawa  plant  will  be  makine  the  highest 
possible  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  Instead  of  the  first  unit  being  only  100  tons 
the  growth  of  the  business  has  made  it  necessary  to 
include  an  extra  digester  and  corresponding  other 
equipment  in  the  first  building  operations  so  that  the 
initial  output  the  first  of  the  new  year  will  be  about 
125  tons,  instead  of  the  100  tons  originally  anticipated. 

Situated  on  the  Ottawa  River,  at  the  outlet  of  Gor- 
don Creek  and  adjacent  to  the  Dominion  governmenr 
dams  forming  the  toe  of  Lake  Timiskamine.  the  site  of 
this  new  pulp  mill  is  ideal.  Pulpwood  may  be  obtained 
from  any  or  all  of  four  distinct  sources  of  supply:  d'^ 
From  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Timiskaming  bv  tow- 
ing; (2)  from  the  Kipawa  Lake  district  thi-ou?h  Ki'^ 
awa  River  and  chutes  to  Lake  Tim'-^kamiuf,  and  thence 
to  plant  by  towing:  (3)  from  the  Kinawa  Lake  district 
through  Gordon  Creek,  which  is  an  improved  creek  i 
for  lumber  interests ;  and  (4)  from  the  south  by  rail 
over  the  Mattawa-Timiskaming  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  the  bleached 
pulp  industrv  in  Canada  which  is  indicated  by  the 
operations  of  this  company. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  BUY  BONDS. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
])rosperity  of  the  Dominion  depends  very  largely  on 
the  volume  of  export  business.  Some  of  the  best 
markets  are  in  countries  that  Avill  need  credit.  The 
problem  is  largely  solved  bv  BUYING  VICTORY 
BONDS, 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  October  6. — Business  in  the  paper  line 
swings  along'  with  steady  strides  with  the  mills  get- 
ting further  behind  in  orders  and  jobbers  complaining 
of  delayed  deliveries.  It  would  be  difficidt  to  find  a 
depression  grouch  in  the  paper  business  to-day  and 
the  one  regret  is  that  orders  are  coming  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  mills  to  give  that  service 
and  attention  to  customers  which  they  would  like  Tu 
give.  They  are  doing  their  best  under  very  trying 
circumstances.  Newsprint  is  growing  scarcer  all  the 
while  and  some  prices  are  offered  for  spot  deliveries 
that  have  been  unheard  of  in  previous  years.  There 
is  no  argument  regarding  quotations.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  to  obtain  supplies.  Printers  are  all  busy  and 
there  is  much  going  on  in  the  way  of  fall  announce- 
ments from  mail  order  houses,  manufacturers  and 
others.  Several  printing  establishments  in  Toronto 
are  working  over-time  and  can  not  then  overtake  the 
business  in  hand. 

Book  mills  continue  to  be 'favored  with  large  orders 
and  as  the  autumn  months  advance  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  volume  will  keep  up.  Ground  wood 
pulp  is  very  active  and  prices  are  firm.  With  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  getting  out  pulp  wood,  there  is  likely 
to  be  an  advance.  It  is  stated  that  sulphite  pulp  will 
take  another  jump  this  month  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
several  lines  of  paper  will  be  increased  accordingly. 
Shipments  are  now  going  across  the  sea  in  gratifyingly 
large  volume  and  all  mills  are  pretty  well  sold  up.  The 
announcement  that  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  will  increase  production  is  evidence  of  the  splendid 
demand  for  kraft  paper  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
price  may  be  raised  within  the  next  few  days.  Coated 
paper  plants  are  exceptionally  busy  and  find  it  impos- 
sible to  catch  up  with  their  orders. 

The  best  evidence  that  Canada  is  the  coming  paper 
country  is  furnished  in  the  number  of  new  concerns 
which  are  coming  to  the  front  and  the  extensions  to 
existing  plants.  There  has  not  been  during  the  past 
five  years  as  much  construction  work  imder  way  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  world  as  there  is  at  present  and  in  a 
few  weeks  another  new  line  of  paper  will  be  placed  on 
the  Canadian  market  when  the  Canadian  Vegetable 


Parchment  Co.  will  be  making  that  product.  Every 
Canadian  trade  commissioner  is  calling  attention  to 
openings  in  other  countries  and  Canadian  firms  would 
like  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  on  more  of  this  business 
but  that  is  impossible  owing  to  heavy  demands.  A 
representative  of  the  trade,  who  returned  to  the  East 
last  week  from  British  Columbia,  speaks  hopefully  of 
the  great  place  which  that  province  is  bound  to  take  in 
the  near  future  as  a  busy  pulp  producing  centre  and 
believes  in  a  few  years  B.C.  will  rival  Quebec  in  the 
tonnage  of  output.  All  the  mills  there  are  rushed  and 
certain  of  the  splendid  future  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  paper  box  factories  have  been 
as  busy  as  they  are  at  present  and  containers  are  being 
uped  more  and  more  for  lines  which  a  few  months  ago 
were  sold  in  bulk.  Box  boards  mills  have  all  that  they 
can  do  and  prices  are  firm. 

Production  is  being  speeded  up  in  all  plants  and 
help  is  plentiful.  Shipping  conditions  are  very  fair 
and  generally  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  trade. 
In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  has  been  a 
temporary  quietness  and  prices  have  taken  a  drop  in 
a  few  lines.  Soft  white  shavings  are  down,  but  white 
blanks  are  very  firm.  Magazine,  light  book  and  ledgers 
have  been  rather  dull  for  some  days  and  prices  have 
sagged.  Any  slackness  is,  however,  thought  by  deal- 
ers to  be  temporary.  The  mills  have  not  been  buying 
cotton  rags  as  freely  as  formerly  and  the  decreased 
requisitions  has  caused  a  slight  weakening  in  prices. 
Roofing  rags  are  also  weaker. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  prices  in  Canadian 
paper  products  for  several  weeks  now  and  whether 
they  will  come  soon  in  the  nature  of  an  advance  or 
continue  at  present  figures  no  one  seems  to  know.  He 
who  would  prophecy  under  existing  circumstances 
would,  according  to  one  authority  in  the  trade,  be 
either  a  mountebank  or  an  ignoramus.  The  mills  are 
pushing  along  as  best  they  can,  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  abnormal  situation  and  are  catering  to 
their  customers  on  a  fair,  square  basis.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  prices  ascended  the  purchasers  would 
pay  the  same  with  little  or  no  complaint.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  certain  members  of  the  trade  by  a 
sensation  loving  daily  press,  there  is  no  charge  of 
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profiteering  that  can  truthfully  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Canadian  paper  trade.  It  may  be  that  profits,  as 
revealed  in  the  annual  statements,  look  large  but  when 
the  huge  investments  are  taken  into  consideration  to- 
gether with  the  many  lean  years  that  the  industry  had 
to  face — years  when  so  few  capitalists  could  be  found 
to  advance  money  for  Canadian  paper  undertakings — 
the  fair  minded  citizen  will  not  complain  at  the  fact 
that  the  paper  maker  is  today  coming  to  his  own.  All 
offerings  of  securities  continue  to  command  high  prices 
from  the  fact  that  the  general  investing  public  have 
confidence  in  the  men  behind  this  great  national  enter- 
prise who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  Canada  to  the 
front  as  an  exporting  country  and  expand  her  activ- 
ities, at  a  time  when  the  Dominion  is  sorely  in  need  of 
exporting  more  and  importing  less.  Mills  are  ordering 
additional  equipment  and  this  in  turn  keeps  many 
machine  shops  busy  at  a  period  when  capital  is  rather 
diffident  in  regard  to  entering  new  spheres  of  expan- 
sion. The  Canadian  paper  industry  stands  today  as 
the  pace-maker  industrially.  In  the  production  of 
newsprint  and  sulphite  pulp  the  next  year  should  wit- 
ness greater  sti'ides  than  ever,  with  an  additional  five 
or  six  hundred  tons  of  news  in  sight,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  sulphite  within  tlie  next  few  months. 
Pulp  Prices. 


F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp   $3:3.00  to  $35.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $92.00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached   $115.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphate   $87.50  to  $90.00 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto. 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings   $4.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.00 

White  Blanks   $1.75 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock   $2.65 

No.  1  magazine   $2.30 

No.  1  book  stock   $1.75 

No.  1  manilas   $2.30 

No.  1  print  manila   $1.50 

Folded  news   $1.10 

Over  issue,  news   $1.00 

Kraft   $3.25 

No.l  clean  mixed  papers   90c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  l^iVoc  to  15c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13c  to  13V2C 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  10c  to  11c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings   11c 

Bleached  shoe  clip   13c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   13y2C 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings   11c 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  lOi^e 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  11c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  4y2C 

Flock  and  satinettes   $2.80 

Tailor  rags   $3.00 

Gunny  bagging  ;  3%c  to  4c 

Manila  Rope   5-%c  to  6c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  October  4. — While  the  snap  to  the  de- 
mand for  paper,  which  has  been  an  outstanding  feature 
for  some  time,  has  disappeared  to  an  extent,  the  market 
having  settled  down  to  a  more  even  keel,  business  of 
broad  volume  continues  to  pass  and  there  is  a  very  firm 
undertone  to  prices.  Evidently  consumers  of  some 
classes  of  paper  are  satisfied  for  the  present  that  they 


have  covered  requirements  for  a  time  through  orders 
placed  with  mills  and  are  not  as  anxious  buyers  as 
they  have  been,  presumably  feeling  that  it  will  be  to 
their  advantage  to  remain  out  of  view  as  buyers  as 
much  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  mills  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  running  at  capacity  and  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  orders  booked  to  keep  them  busily 
engaged  for  several  months  Rather  than  looking,  upon 
the  easing  up  of  demand  from  some  quarters  with  ap- 
prehension, manufacturers  view  the  withdrawal  of 
buyers  as  affording  them  a  respite  to  catch  up  with  a 
portion  of  their  deliveries. 

The  market  for  newsprint  is  characterized  by  ex- 
treme firmness.  Consumption  shows  no  diminishment ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  increasing  daily. 
New  York  newspapers  are  almost  every  day  printing 
announcements  regarding  the  breaking  of  previous 
records  in  the  volume  of  advertising  carried,  which  ot 
course,  means  only  one  thing;  namely,  that  publishers 
are  using  more  and  more  newsprint.  Offerings  of  spot 
lots  of  newsprint  have  virtually  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  market,  mills  being  sold  up  in  such  volume 
that  they  haven't  any  surplus  to  sell.  Roll  news  for 
immediate  delivery  has  sold  at  5.50  cents  a  pound 
at  the  mill  and  bids  of  5.25  to  5.35  cents  are  frequently 
noted.  One  well  known  import  house  in  New  York  is 
offering  newsprint  brought  from  Sweden  for  prompt 
delivery.  The  price  asked  for  this  Swedish  news  is 
around  5.80  cents,  and  while  the  probabilities  are  that 
little,  if  any,  of  it  has  been  marketed  here  as  yet,  of- 
ferings are  significant. 

The  fine  paper  situation  is  firm  and  reports  from 
mills  tell  of  continued  activity.  Manufacturers,  prac- 
tically without  exception,  are  booked  well  ahead  and 
are  shipping  out  their  product  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
available.  Prices  are  strong,  and  mills  are  repeatedly 
advancing  quotations  on  this  or  that  grade  of  bond, 
linen  or  ledger  paper,  and  are  being  obliged  to  turn 
down  orders  owing  to  their  inability  to  accommodate 
more  business  for  the  present. 

Coarse  papers  are  moving  in  a  steady  manner  and 
at  firm  prices.  Merchants  the  country  over  are  laying 
in  stocks  in  preparation  for  the  pre-holiday  trade  and 
are  not  stinting  in  their  buying,  so  that  mills  are  being 
offered  more  business  than  they  can  handle.  Jobbers 
of  wrapping  papers  report  a  good  demand  and  say  that 
irrespective  of  the  efforts  made  they  are  imable  to  pile 
up  appreciable  stocks,  being  enforced  to  make  de- 
liveries to  customers  about  as  soon  as  they  receive 
shipments  from  mills. 

The  tissue  paper  market  is  firm  and  No.  1  white  tissue 
is  readily  selling  at  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Manila  tissues  also 
are  quotably  steady  and  in  good  demand.  Book  papers 
rule  firm,  and  while  demand  has  fallen  off  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  of  printers  and  pressmen  in  New  York, 
mills  as  a  rule  have  all  the  business  they  can  accom- 
modate. Should  the  local  strike,  Avhich  has  caused  up- 
wards of  250  periodicals  to  suspend  publication,  last 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  effect  on  the  book  paper  market  will 
be  material,  at  least  for  a  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
publishers  are  unlikely  to  halt  deliveries  for  a  conple 
of  weeks,  and  the  movement  of  paper  therefore  will 
(probably)  not  be  seriously  interfered  with,  for  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  printing  trade  is  that  the  strike 
will  not  continue  more  than  a  fortnight.  j 

Boards  of  all  kinds  are  in  consistept  demand  and  ; 
mills  are  operating  at  maximum  production.  Prices  i 
hold  strong  and  the  tendency  is  upward.    Chip  board  ! 

sol  lino-  freplv  at  $60  to  $65  a  ton  and  news  board  at  ; 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth   Avenue,   Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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.$65  to  $70,  with  reports  heard  of  some  transactions  at 
$")  per  ton  above  these  fi{2:ures. 

(IROUNl)  WOOD— Mechanieal  pulp  is  fiiuliii<i:  a 
ready  sale  at  strong  prices.  Offerings  are  light  and 
grinders  report  being  sold  up  for  some  time  ahead,  so 
that  whatever  pulp  is  foimd  available  for  prompt  ship- 
ment is  quickly  absorbed  by  consumers.  Newsprint 
manufacturers  are  constantly  coming  into  the  open 
market  to  purchase  ground  wood  to  augment  their  con- 
tract supplies  and  are  meeting  the  prices  asked  without 
hesitancy.  Spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality  is  readily 
selling  at  $35  to  $40  a  ton  at  the  grinding  mills,  with 
the  bulk  of  current  business  done  at  nearer  the  higher 
than  the  lower  level.  Dealers  say  that  they  could 
doubtless  ti'ansact  a  much  larger  business  could  they 
get  the  pulp  to  offer  to  users.  As  conditions  are,  pro- 
ducers are  mainly  endeavoring  to  keep  their  regular 
customers  supplied  and  are  offering  very  sparsely  in 
other  directions. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Although  demand  for  chemical 
l)ulps  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  has  been  recently,  the  market 
is  characterized  by  much  activity  and  there  is  no  sup- 
ply going  abegging.  Producing  mills  as  a  rule  have 
contracted  for  their  output  over  the  next  several 
months  and  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  further  engage- 
ments, intimating  that  they  expect  prices  to  go  higher. 
Unbleached  sulphite  of  newsprint  quality  is  selling 
freely  at  $70  to  $75  a  ton,  and  most  manufacturers  are 
refusing  to  book  forward  orders  under  the  higher 
figure.  Domestic  soda  pulp  is  actively  sought  and  is 
commanding  arouiul  $95  f.o.b.  pulp  plants,  while 
domestic  kraft  is  moving  in  a  consistent  way  and  in 
gcod  volume  at  a  price  basis  of  $90  per  ton.  Domestic 
bleached  sulphite  is  difficult  to  locate  in  round  lots, 
and  mills  having  this  grade  of  pulp  for  sale  ask  6 
cents  or  more  a  pound  for  prompt  shipments.  No 
fresh  developments  are  reported  in  the  foreign  pulp 
situation.  Occasional  shipments  are  coming  in,  but 
the  pulp  arriving  from  Scandinavia  is  practically  all 
sold  before  it  reaches  here  and  has  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  market.  Quotations  range  from  7.50  to  8  cents 
on  bleached  sulphite,  4.75  to  5  cents  on  unbleached 
sulphite  and  4.50  to  4.75  cents  on  kraft. 

RAGS.— The  continued  influx  of  rags  from  Euro- 
pean countries  keeps  the  domestic  vnarket  rather  quiet. 
Consuming  mills  apparently  are  giving  preference  in 
their  buying  to  foreign  rags  and  are  keeping  as  much 
out  of  the  domestic  market  as  possible,  both  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  securing  imported  stock  at  rela- 
tively cheaper  prices  than  are  asked  for  domestic  rags 
and  that  they  believe  it  will  prove  to  their  advantage 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  domestic  material  for  a 
time.  Dealers  are  still  imbued  with  confidence  that 
mills  will  soon  resume  buying  on  a  broader  scale  and 
that  thev  will  then  obtain  the  prices  desired,  and  only 
limited  amounts  of  rags  are  being  offered  at  conces- 


sions. Nevertheless  manufacturers  seem  to  be  having 
no  great  difficulty  in  buying  at  reduced  figures,  which 
would  indicate  that  at  least  some  packers  are  anxious 
to  move  accumulations.  No.  1  repacked  whites  are 
quoted  at  around  8  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  thirds  and  blues  of  repacked  quality  at  4.25  cents. 
New  white  shirt  cuttings  have  sold  this  week  at  a 
decline,  purchases  being  reported  of  No.  1  packing 
at  14.50  to  15  cents  New  York.  Roofing  rags  are  a 
bit  lower  in  price,  sales  being  noted  at  a  basis  of  2.70 
to  2.80  cents  f.o.b.  shipping  point  for  No.  1  satinets. 

PAPER  STOCK— Buying  of  the  low  grades  of  old 
I)a|)er  by  l)oard  mills  has  featured  the  market  this 
week.  No.  1  mixed  paper  and  several  other  of  the 
cheaper  qualities  have  moved  in  extensive  volume  and 
at  firm  prices,  while  flat  stock  has  continued  to  ease 
off  in  price  in  the  absence  of  imi)ortant  demand. 
Board  manufacturers  are  freely  biddijiir  85  to  90  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1  mixed  paper  and  95 
cents  to  $1  for  flat  folded  news.  White  blank  news- 
paper has  been  actively  sou,<rht  and  has  sold  at  1.85  to 
2  cents  per  pound.  Kraft  paner  also  has  moved  in  srood 
volume  at  a  price  range  of  3.50  to  3.65  cents  New  York, 
while  shavings  are  quotable  steady  at  around  5.50 
cents  for  No.  1  hard  whites  and  4.15  to  4.25  cents  for 
soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  grade.  Heavy  books  and 
magazines  are  offered  in  sizable  amounts  at  2  cents  a 
])ound  New  York  and  there  have  been  few  buyers  in 
view  at  this  or  other  prices.  Mills  consuming  flat  stock 
ap})ear  to  have  their  present  requirements  taken  care 
of  and  are  indifferent  to  offerings. 

I5AGG1NG  AND  ROPE— Demand  for  old  :\Ianila 
rope  has  been  a  little  quieter  during  the  past  few  days, 
vet  prices  are  maintained  and  there  is  still  considerable 
buying  power  in  the  market.  Dealers  report  sales  at 
between  6.25  and  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  about  all  the  rope  offered  is  being  absorbed  al- 
though consumers  are  not  bidding  as  actively  for  sup- 
plies as  they  were.    Raggring  is  largely  neglected  and 


FOR  SALE 

New  Building  and  Equipment  ready 
for  immediate  use  and  entirely  suit- 
able to  the  production  of  rossed  pulp- 
wood,  with  railroad  siding,  boilers, 
engine,  jack  ladder,  wood  burner,  etc. 

If  interested,  address  P.  O.  Box 

516,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


This  cut  illustrates  the  principle  of  P. A. P. A.  screen 

The  motion  of  the  stock  is  caused  by  the  revolving  of  the  polygonal  drum  A  with 
higher  speed  and  in  opposite  direction  of  the  screen  cylinder  B. 
The  distance  D-H  is  smaller  than  the  distances  F-G  and  E-K.  When  drum  A  re- 
volves and  point  D  comes  on  the  extension  of  the  radius  on  which  point  E  is  located, 
the  space  in  this  point  between  the  poU  gonal  drum  and  the  screen  cylinder  will  be 
smaller  and  consequently  a  pulsation  outwards  will  take  place.  When  point  D 
passes  from  the  extension  of  the  radius  on  which  point  F  is  located  .and  goes  over 
where  it  is  on  the  diagram,  the  space  between  the  drum  and  the  cylinder  becomes 
larger  and  an  inward  suction  will  take  place. 

Ask  us  for  further  particulars. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ACCESSORIES,  LIMITED 

SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG.,  MONTREAL 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LIMITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 


specialize  in 


Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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Jeffrey 
"Reliance 

Riveted 
Malleable 
Chain 

a  good,  general  ser- 
vice chain  for  Ele- 
vators. ConveyerS: 
and  Power  Trans- 
mission. 


JEFFREY 
CHAINS 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Service 

are  not  "just  chains",  but  chains  which  conbine  all  the 
qualities  and  features  demanded  where  greatest  production 
and  continuous  operation  is  to  be  obtained. 

There's  a  type  for  every  purpose.  Write .  for  our  Chain 
catalog. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Wa 

MONTREAL 


arerooms 


Jeffrey  Bearings   equipped  with 
Graphite  Sheet  Lubricator 

wear  much  longer  than  other  Bear- 
ings— and  save  7C  to  90  per  cent 
in  Oil  and  Grease  Bills. 


prices  are  easy.  No.  1  scrap  bafffjinfr  is  quoted  at 
around  ?>  cents  New  York.  No.  1  gunny  at  'i'lO  to 
3.75  cents  and  roofing  bagging  at  2.50  cents. 


PREVENTING  DAMAGE  TO  LOGS  IN  STORAGE 

Lf)<is  stored  on  skidways  or  left  in  the  woods  during 
the  summer  months  nuiv  he  damaged  in  a  number  of 
Avays,  principall\  though  sap  staining,  insect  attack, 
fleeay,  and  checking.  Certain  species  of  wood  are 
more  suscej)tib]e  to  injury  thaji  others,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  is  also  dependent  on  the  time  of 
cutting,  the  c]in>ate,  and  the  storage  conditions.  The 
possible  financial  loss  and  amount  which  can  profita})ly 
he  expended  to  prevent  it  will  be  influenced  accord- 
ing 1o  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  .Madison,  Wisconsin,  by  the  vahie  of  the  b)gs.  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  ■ 
bable  extent  of  the  injury.  Where  conditions  permit, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  methods  may  be  found 
uscFiil  ill  iiiiiiiiiiiziiig  the  loss. 

Storing  under  water  will  prevent  blue  stain,  check- 
ing, insect  attack,  and  decay.  (The  logs  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  marine-borer  attack  in  salt  or 
brackish  water  along  the  sea  coast  where  these  pests 
are  active.)  Wood  of  any  species  completely  sub- 
mei-ged  in  water  Avill  resist  decay  indefinitely.  Al- 
ternate wetting  and  drj-ing,  however,  fyvor  decay. 

Storing  on  skids  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  cir- 
culate freely  around  each  log  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  moisture  and  thus  retard  decay.  It 
will  favor  checking,  however,  and,  unless  the  bark 
is  removed,  will  have  little  effect  in  preventing  in- 
sect attack.  The  skids  should  be  located  where  there 
is  good  air  circulation,  and  they  should  be  raised  off 
the  ground.    Weeds  and  brush  should  be  cut  down. 

Peeling  the  bark  completely  from  the  logs  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  insect  attack  and  retard  decay,  by 
removing  the  protection  required  by  many  insects,  and 
by  allowing  the  logs  to  dry  more  rapidly.  It  will  favor 
checking,  however. 

Pa'nting  the  ends  of  the  logs  with  paints  of  the 
jiroper  kind  will  very  materially  retard  the  loss  of 
moisture  and  thus  retard  end  cheeking.  If  the  logs 
are  peeled  and  properly  piled  on  skids,  painting  should 
not  increase  the  danger  from  decay  or  sap  stain.  A 
yellow  ochre  or  barn  paint  will  do  fairly  Avell  for  this 
purpose. 

Painting  the  peeled  surfaces  with  coal-tar  creosote 
will  be  useful  in  preventing  sap  decay,  and  if  applied 
soon  enough  may  be  effective  in  retarding  sap  stain. 
Any  grade  of  creosote  in  common  u.se  for  wood  pre- 
servation will  be  suitable,  and  extensive  oils  are  un- 
necessary. 

All  the  methods  described  except  water  storage  may 
be  employed  at  the  same  time  and  to  good  advantage 
if  circumstances  justify  the  expense. — Technical  Notes. 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 


CLAIM  AGAINST  PULP  COMPANY. 

At  St.  Catharines,  Chief  Justice  Faleonbridge  r^e- 
served  judgment  in  the  action  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
King  against  tln^  Thorold  Pulji  Compmy.  claiming 
•1^1(1,900  for  the  amount  of  wa:^er  alleged  to  have  been 
used  for  power  purposes  from  the  Welland  Canal  above 
that  allowed  in  the  lease.  The  company  denied  that  it 
used  or  wasted  surplus  water  and  offered  to  pay  $8,-174 
or  any  excess  water  tax  and  asked  for  costs  of  the 
action. 
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New  York 
San  Pranciaoo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


GRACE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shang'hai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives, 


South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

V^ooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Continuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Paper  Mill  Representative 


V.  g'etable  Parclimeiit 
M.F  and  S.C.  BocI: 
Wax  Papers 
Bond  Papers 
UanifoldB 


Farchmentine 

Pergfamyne 

No.  1  and  No.  2  Jute 

No.  1,  2  and  3  Bope 

Offsets 


EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED. 
Selling   Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS, 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


4A 


PULP   AN  J)    I' A  PER  MAGAZINE 


PAPER  SCALES 


Automatically  registering 
accurate  weight  of  480  and 
500  sheet  in  pounds  also 
500  sheet  in  kilograms. 
Finished  in  black  enamel 
and  brass. 


WE  ALSO  SELL 

A  Very  Accurate 

AUTOMATIC 
MICROMETER 
CALIPER 

6-Inch  Dial 


See  Lockwood's  Directory 
for  1919— Page  805 


Price  $35.00 

Securely  Packed,  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory. 


Made  in  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 
22  inches  high 
19  inches  wide 


E.  J.  CADY  &  CO. 

326  W.  MADISON  STREET     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.^  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


GRINDER  «sHAFTS^ 


S  E  N  D  'PR  IN  TS  FOR '  pR  I CES 


H.  D.  POCHIN  &  CO.  LTD.,  Manchester,  England 

CHINA  CLAY 

CANADIAN  AGENTS: 

THE  ALEXANDER  MACPHERSON  CO. 
8  JOHNSON  STREET,  -  -  -  TORONTO 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  mUMINA 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co., ....  Middletown,  0. 
Aug-laize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  users. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 
LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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Now  You  Can  Know — Don^t  Guess 


if  you  test  every  piece  of  material  that 
goes  into  your  product,  and  know  it  is  the  best 
obtainable  for  that  purpose 

— if  you  test  your  own  product  at  various 
stages  of  its  manufacture,  and  know  its  physi- 
cal properties  are  all  you  want  them  to  be,  and 
all  your  customer  expects 

— if  you  test  all  your  Felt,  Rubber,  Machine 
Wire,  Wire  Screen,  Leather -  all  material — 
the  physical  functioning  of  which  affects  the 
quality^of  your  product 

— then  you  know 

— then  you  protect  the  reputation  of  your 
finished  product. 

WlDNEY^MODULlNETER 

I  A  TEST  I 


PATENTS  PENDING 


This  Instrument  Measures  Every 

Physical  Property  of  Paper 

l"iThe  Widney  Modulimeter  measures  the 
Thickness;  Tensile,  Tearing,  and  Folding 
Strength;  Hardness;  Resilience;  Elasticity; 
Stiffness;  Smoothness  of  Surface — every  phys- 
ical property  of  paper,  giving  the  results  in 
f  ■  nras — on  the  dial,  so  you  know  immediately 
^''d  definitely.  Tests  can  be  made  machine- 
wise  or  crosswise. 

The  Widney  Standard  is  a  great  step  forward.  It 
puts  th  j  pape:  make^'  where  he  can  deliver  precisely 
what  he  contracted  for.  It  tells  the  paper  buyer  what  to 
specify,  and  informs  him  what  he  gets. 

Let  us  send  you  The  Story  of  the  ModuHmeter. 
You  ll  find  it  intensely  interesting  and  practical. 

Shows  the  Life  of  Felt,  Leather,  Rubber,  Etc. 

Scientists  and  manufacturers  know  that  the  power  to  recover  ("Life" )  of  any  material  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  directly  indicates  a  material's  ability  to  endure,  or  wear,  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions. 

The  Widney  Modulimeter  Gives  This  Information 

You  can  now  determine  and  select  just  the  quality  of  Felt,  Rubber,  Leather — any  material 
— that  is  best  suited  to  give  you  desired  results  in  your  mill. 

The  possibilities  of  this  instrument  can  be  appreciated  only  by  applying  it  to  your  own 
problems.    Tell  us  the  factor  you  want  to  determine  and  we'll  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

THE  WIDNEY  COMPANY 

Testing  Engineers 

Main  Offices  and  Laboratories:  352  So.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Motors  &  Generators 
Transmission 
Conveyors 
Elevators 

Langston  Rewinders 
Grandon  Acid  Control 
Felts 

Claflin  Beaters 
Rogers  Wet  Machines 
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Everything  in 
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PUT  IT  THROUGH. 

A  Canadian  characteristic  is  the  assurance  with  which 
a  big  job  is  tackled  and  the  energy  with  which  it  is  put 
through.  The  Canadian  people  have  earned  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  being  able  to  accomplish  big  things, 
to  "put  it  across."  The  new  Victory  Loan  is  a  big 
thing.  It  will  take  a  large  part  of  our  reserve-  finan- 
cial and  productive  energy  to  put  it  through.  Let's  do 
it. 


ON  AMERICAN  MILLS  MOVING  NORTH. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  American  paper  journal  ventur- 
ed the  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  migration 
of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  a  politi- 
cal one.  For  many  years  in  the  United  States  this  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  its  head  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  it  would 
drop  and  how  deeply  it  would  cut  has  without  doubt 
been  one  of  the  factors  restraining  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Provincial  Grovernments  in  Canada  recognized  the 
value,  both  as  a  populating  and  an  economical  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  Dominion  and  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper  mills 
to  develop  their  natural  resources  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  provincial  revenues.  The  building  of  mills  means 
the  use  of  timber  froin  Crown  Lands  and  the  payment 
of  licenses  and  dues  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber.  This 
means  a  considerable  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the 
province,  while  the  distribution  of  wages,  which  the 
ready  sale  of  such  products  makes  possible,  adds  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  population.  From  the 
provincial  point  of  view,  therefore,  Canada  is  certainly 
the  land  par  excellence  for  the  establishment  of  pulp 
and  paper  mills. 

The  Dominion  Government,  although  it  may  have 
been  acting  according  to  what  was  intended  for  justice, 
at  least  as  affected  by  circumstances,  has  seen  fit  to 
take  an  almost  exactly  opposite  attitude.  Instead  of 
encouragements,  there  have  been  restrictions  and  hin- 
drances. These  were  originally  placed  as  a  war  meas- 
ure for  the  assurance  of  the  paper  required  by  newspa- 
per publishers.  The  war  now  has  been  over  for  nearly 
a  year,  but  as  the  treaty  has  not  been  officially  ratified 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  restrictive  measures 
continue  in  force,  so  that  the  publishers  continue  to 
benefit  and  the  industry  continues  to  be  hindered.  The' 
mills  which  do  not  export  their  product  of  newsprint 
paper  are  those  which  are  most  directly  affected,  al- 
though restrictions  which  apply  to  them  cannot  fail  but 
be  somewhat  felt  by  all  the  others,  since  the  power  of 


embargo  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  against  even  the 
mills  that  export  their  product.  Of  course,  these  re- 
strictions apply  only  to  newsprint  paper. 

'Since  the  general  public  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  pa- 
per manufacturers  are  at  least  as  honest  and  fair  as 
any  other  group  of  business  men  in  the  price  they 
charge  for  their  product,  other  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  so  harrassecl. 

We  certainly  extend  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our 
American  friends  who  are  building  the  extensive  new 
plant  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  no  doubt  they  al- 
ready understand  that  Canada  is  not  entirely  free  from 
political  interference  in  the  conduct  of  an  important 
national  industry.  They  will  doubtless  realize  that 
until  1914  the  Canadian  publisher  was  not  unduly  criti- 
cal or  suspicious  of  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  the 
manufacturer  from  whom  he  bought  his  paper.  The 
war  conditions  that  caused  temporarily  a  panicky  state 
of  mind  among  them  have  now  practically  passed,  and 
there  are  hopes  that  these  two  industries  will  sooa 
again  be  on  friendly  business  relations.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  emergency  which  caused  a  fear  lest  a  news- 
paper find  itself  without  its  raw  material  there  will 
also  pass  any  fear  of  restrictions  on  the  free  export  of 
newsprint  paper  manufactured  in  Canada. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  there  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient change  in  tariff  policy  in  the  United  States  to 
cause  a  replacement  of  a  duty  on  newsprint  paper.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  power  and  influence  that  the  press 
has  had  in  the  past  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  have 
with  the  members  of  Congress  and  another  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  publisher,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not 
must  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Canadian 
forests  for  his  supply  of  paper.  Placing  a  duty  on 
paper  would  be  of  no  assistance  whatever  to  either 
American  mills  or  American  publishers. 

No  agitation  on  the  part  of  American  publishers  or 
paper  manufacturers  is  likely  to  change  the  attitude  of 
Canadian  Governments  with  regard  to  the  propriety  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  conversion  of 
such  wood  into  pulp  and  paper  as  is  cut  on  Canadian 
Crown  Lands.  In  fact  such  agitation  seems  merely  to 
confirm  the  justice  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  such 
regulations.  Still  another  factor  in  the  movement  of 
newsprint  mills  north  is  the  recognized  stability  of  Can- 
adian labor  conditions.  There  are  a  number  of  possible 
explanations  for  the  fact  that  Canadian  industries  have 
been  little  disturbed  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  workmen,  but  the  condition  of  things  is  certainly  at- 
tractive to  the  industry  which  wants  to  live  harmonious- 
ly with  its  work  people,  to  deal  fairly  with  them  and  to 
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be  fairly  treated  l),v  the  (lovcriniu'iit  of  the  country  ia 
which  it  locates. 

"We  cau  safely  rely  ou  the  eoiit ituiaiice  of  the  encour- 
aging attitude  of  our  Provincial  Goverjiments  witliout 
their  attempting  to  patronize,  and  we  ean  also  look 
forward  with  assurance  to  an  early  change  in  th(;  at- 
titude of  the  Dominion  (Government  to  any  industry 
which  means  so  uuich  to  the  industrial  and  eeonoraieal 
welfare  of  Canada.  So  it  is  with  considerable  confi- 
dence that  we  extend  again  a  hearty  welcome  to  j)ur 
American  friends  and  also  to  our  British  cousin^  to 
come  to  Canada  and  help  to  develop  ;ui(l  enjoy  the  nn- 
matchcd  resources  of  this  country. 


DISl  I.L  US  ION  E  I)  RE  OA  KDING  I'.  1 HLIAMENT. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
came  to  Canada,  ahoul  three  years  ago,  he  had  the  no- 
tion that  the  Canadian  Government  was  a  dependable 
business  organization,  comparatively  free  from  patron- 
age aud  cpialified  to  carry  out  a  large  undertaking  in  a 
straight-forward  manner.  While  laboring  under  tiiat 
illusion  an  editorial  appeared  in  our  columns  support- 
ing the  idea  that  if  the  Government  is  right  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  rmuiing  a  large  part  of  the 
country's  railway  lines  it  should  control  and  operate 
them  all.  We  still  believe  the  Government  should  not 
operate  an  industry  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, especially  when  to  do  so  is  to  place  the  burden 
of  operating  expense  on  the  gener'al  public  instead  of 
on  legitimate  income.  There  are  two  ways  to  avoid  su.-h 
competition  ou  the  part  of  the  Government.  One  is  to 
buy  up  all  the  roads  and  the  other  is  to  leave  them  alone 
altogether.  At  first  we  supported  the  former  plan,  be- 
cau.se  as  stated,  we  believed  the  Canadian  Government 
capable  of  conducting  business  efficiently.  We  are  now 
disillusioned. 

However  great  the  advantage  to  a  part  of  th(>  people, 
the  Government-operated  roads  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  paying  propositions.  No  Englisli-spcaking  govern- 
ment has  yet  shown  itself  capable  of  giving  efficient, 
economical  and  satisfactory  railway  service.  With  tlie 
recent  record  of  attempts  in  England  and  the  United 
States  aud  past  performance  of  Parliament,  surely  the 
law-makers  (would  we  could  say  the  "Business  Admm- 
istrators  of  the  Dominion")  at  Ottawa  will  not  saddle 
an  enormous  and  apparently  certain  liability  on  the  peo- 
ple without  so  much  as  "by  your  leave." 

Such  action  is  (piite  certainly  not  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


"This  is  what  'Safety  First'—  or  lieiug  careful  — 
means  .  •  •  and  the  end  is,  that  tlie  workman  shall 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor:  that  his  mother 
shall  have  the  support  of  his  arm  in  her  age;  that  his 
wife  shall  not  prematurely  become  a  widow  or  his  child- 
ren fatherless;  that  cripples  and  helpless  wrecks,  who 
were  once  strong  men,  shall  no  lonuer  be  a  by-product 
of  industry." 


C0BWEB8. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received,  addressed  to  the  "In- 
dustrial and  Economical  Press."  We  plead  guilty  to 
both  charges — the  first  from  choice,  the  second  from 
necessity. 


A  night  watciiman  in  an  American  mill  recently  dis- 
covei'cd  that  much  stock  was  being  lost  in  the  pulp  mill 
by  going  through  the  screen  plates  in.stead  of  passing 
over  the  end  of  the  screen  as  he  thought  it  was  supposed 
to  do. 


An  interesting  advertisement  appeared  the  other  day 
in  a  Montreal  paper.  The  heading  was  "Capitalist 
Wanted."  It  seems  strange  that  any  one  .should  want 
a  capitalist  in  these  days,  but  a  little  thought  will  show 
that  industry  would  not  get  verv  far  without  them. 


Along  with  ai)j)eals  to  the  people  of  Canada  to  sub- 
scribe liberally  to  the  Victory  Loan  there  should  go  from 
the  people  to  Parliament  a  demand  that  the  money  be 
spent  economically.  Canada  cannot  afford  tq  waste  a 
cent.    Why  not  let  this  be  an  " Order-to-Council ?" 


Many  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  doubtless  rejoicing 
over  the  increase  in  available  space  for  ocean  ship- 
ments. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  relief  from  compe- 
tition among  shippers  for  available  accommodation  will 
result  in  a  decrease  in  freight  rates  to  the  other  side. 


The  Industrial  &  Educatioiuil  Press,  which  publishes 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  and  other  journals  relat- 
ing to  Canadian  industries,  held  its  first  annual  family 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  on  Monday  night.  Sixty  of  those 
on  the  pay  roll  as  well  as  a  number  of  guests  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  of  realizing  the  aims  and  opportunities  of  the 
organization. 


A  representative  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  Xews- 
Clironicle,  of  Three  Rivers,  recently  visited  the  St. 
I\lauriee  Paper  Co..  and  the  long  journey  through  the 
extensive  plant  nearly  finished  him.  He  came  away 
with  at  least  an  introduction  to  processes  and  products 
formerly  only  vague  names.  It  is  too  bad  all  newspaper 
men  and  other  users  and  dealers  cannot  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  that  the 
manufacturer  cannot  see  more  of  the  processes  through 
which  bis  ]rroduct  subseq\iently  passes. 


"Ottawa  must  keep  the  'pork  barrel'  closed."  says 
the  Financial  Post.  Good  idea.  Tt  preserves  the  pork 
in  more  waA^s  than  one. 


SAFETY  NUMBER  POSTPONED. 
On  account  of  power  troubles  from  the  main  trans- 
former station  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  out  that  spe- 
cial Safety  Number  as  had  been  planned  for  this  week. 
It  will  be  just  as  good  when  it  comes. 
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Centrifugal  Pumps  and  their  Use 

Some  Notes  on  Their  Design,  Application  and  Installation. 

By  F.  A.  McLeau,  Caiiadiau  iiigersoli-Rand  Go. 


Many  people  erroneously  regard  the  centrifugal 
pump  as  a  very  modern  invention,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  considerably  older  than  the  steam  engine. 
The  history  of  its  invention  is  rather  obscure  but  the 
credit  for  it  is  usually  to  a  man  named  Demesne  Papin, 
who  lived  in  Hesse,  Germany  about  200  years  ago. 
Like  many  other  inventions,  little  interest  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  it  and  it  was  allowed  to  lie  more 
or  less  dormant  until  Andrews  and  Bessemer  made 
some  improvements  on  the  original  designs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Fig.  1 — Single  Suction,  Belt  Driven,  Open  Impeller 
Type  Pump. 


Its  first  appearance  in  America  was  about  the  year 
1819  or  1820  and  it  was  improved  by  Gwynne  and  J. 
P.  Appold,  in  1848-1851.  Appold's  improvements  were 
so  far  I'eaehing  that  the  most  modern  form  retains 
many  of  the  features  which  distinguished  his  design. 
Appold's  pump  was  not  affected  by  solids  in  the  water, 
was  capable  of  pumping  continuously  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  more  than  1400  times  its  own  weight 
and  was  found  to  be  fairly  efficient. 

Centrifugal  pumps  were  for  many  years  considered 
only  suitable  for  handling  water  in  comparatively 
large  quantities  at  very  low  heads  and  due  to  poor 
design  and  consequent  low  efficiency,  were  consider- 
ed too  wasteful  to  allow  their  wide  adoptioi:.  The 
development  of  the  direct  acting  steam  pump  to  a 
higher  stale  of  perfection  put  the  centrifugal  in  the 
background  where  it  remained  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  ability  of  the  centrifugal  pump  to  operate  at  high 
speeds  brought  it  into  the  lime-light  ag'ain.  due  to  the 
rapid  advance  which  had  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  turbine  and  the  electric  motor,  and 
thf  consequent  need  for  a  pump  which  could  be  di- 
rectly connected  to  these  tyncs  of  prime  mover,  there- 
by gaining  full  advantage  of  the  reliability,  low  main- 
tenance cost  and  compactness  of  this  method  of  drive. 

The  development  of  this  type  has  now  advanced  to 
a  noint  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  centrifugal  pumps 
which  will  srive  most  satisfactory  and  economical  ser- 
vice nn  nearly  all  classes  of  low  and  high  head  in- 


•stallations  for  which  a  few  years  ago  only  recipro- 
cating pumps  would  have  been  regarded  as  suitable. 
The  simple  rugged  construction  of  the  modern  cen- 
trifugal pump,  its  long  life  and  .entire  absence  of 
trouble  from  water  hammer  and  shock,  naturally 
appeal  to  users  of  pumping  machinery.  In  their 
simple  construction  and  lack  of  valves,  pistons,  rods 
and  other  reciprocating  parts,  they  present  a  radical 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  steam  or  power  driven 
reciprocating  pump.  Due  to  the  fewer  wearing  parts, 
they  usually  last  longer,  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
semi-solids  or  solids  in  the  liquid  pumped,  require  far 
less  attendance  and  generally  operate  with  consider- 
ably less  power. 

T3rpes  of  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

Present  day  centrifugal  pumps  are  made  in  two 
general  classes,  known  according  to  the  type  of  im- 
peller used  as  either  open  or  enclosed  impeller  ma- 
chines. The  open  impeller  comprises  a  number  of  spokes 
or  arms  which  radiate  from  a  central  bulb  like  the  rotor 
in  an  ordinary  rotary  blower.  The  sides  of  the  vanes 
or  arms  are  usually  maciiined  to  enable  them  to  be 
run  close  to  the  side  walls  of  the  casing.  The  closer  the 
blades  run  to  the  casing  the.  less,  of  course,  will  be  the 
loss  from  slippage  of  the  water  or  other  liquid  .being 
pumped. 

When  well  designed  and  properly  built,  open  im- 
peller jDumps  will  give  quite  satisfactory  results  in 
delivering  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  a  small  head 
but  the  large  amount  of  slippage,  skin  friction  and 
surging  or  internal  disturbance  which  become  worse 
as  the  head  is  increased  limit  the  efficiency  of  this 
type  of  pump.  As  inherent  losses  in  these  pumps  are 
variable  quantities,  it  is  impossible  for  the  de- 
signer accurately  to  predetermine  the  ultimate  per- 
formance of  the  pump.  Open  impeller  pumps  are 
particularly  adapted  to  handling  gritty  or  dirty  water 
and  semi-solids,  and  for  this  reason  have  been  widely 
adopted  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  for  ])nmping 
tailings,  slimes,  etc.,  iji  concentrating  plants.  The 
open  impeller  pump  illustrated  is  made  in  sizes  to 
handle  from  200  to  8000  gallons  per  minute  at  heads 
up  to  70  feet. 

The  enclosed  type  of  impeller  consists  of  a  number 
of  vanes  or  arms  radiating  from  a  central  hub  and  en- 


Fig-  2 — Belt  Driven  Double  Suction  Volute  Pump. 
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closed  by  discs  on  each  side  to  form  walls.  In  opera- 
tion, the  liquid  which  is  being  pumped  is  admitted  at 
the  centre  of  the  eye  of  the  imi)cller  and  passes  around 
the  shaft  and  through  the  impeller  in  channels  formed 
by  the  walls  and  vanes.  In  single  suction  pumps  the 
water  passes  in  one  side  of  the  impeller  only,  while 
in  the  double  suction  type  it  enters  on  both  sides.  Due 
to  this  fact  double  suction  impellers  which  are  subject 
to  an  .equal  pressure  on  both  sides  are  self  balancing 
against  thrust  along  the  centre  line  of  the  shaft  and  are 
self  balancing  Avhen  operating  at  ordinary  heads.  Single 
.suction  pumps  do  not  have  this  self  balancing  feature 
and  consequently  require  thrust  bearings. 

With  the  enclosed  impeller  type  of  pump  the  liquid 
being  raised  passes  through  passages  or  channels  of 
fixed  form  with  a  limited  amount  of  leakage  and  con- 
siderably less  disturbance  than  is  the  case  with  single 
suction  "impellers  and  the  designer  can  thus  quite  ac- 
curately determine  and  control  the  performance  of 
the  pump  over  a  broad  range  of  requirements  such  as 
would  be  met  with  in  different  classes  of  service.  For 


Fig.  3— Double  Suction  Volute  Pump,  with  Casing  Open 
Ready  for  Inspection. 


this  reason  the  enclosed  impeller  pumps  will  suitably 
meet  all  medium  and  high  head  pumping  requirements 
where  efficiency  is  essential. 

Single  and  Multi-Stage  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
Single  stage  pumps  contain  one  impeller  and  are 
built  for  almost  any  capacity  and  will  operate  effi- 
ciently on  moderately  high  heads,  the  larger  sizes 
naturally  being  more  efficient  that  the  smaller.  Single 
stage  pumps  are  somewhat  limited  by  the  pressure 
existing  between  the  suction  and  discharge  chambers 
of  the  pump ;  the  higher  the  head  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference in  pressure  and  the  larger  the  loss  from  in- 
ternal slippage  and  leakage  and  the  more  rapid  the 
destruction  of  the  internal  parts.  These  factors  re- 
duce the  head  or  pressure  allowable  per  impeller  or 
stage. 

To  overcome  this  drawback  and  permit  the  use  of 
centrifugal  pumps  on  higher  heads  and  higher  press- 
ures the  multi-stage  types  were  produced.  These 
consist  of  two  or  more  impellers  mounted  on  one  shaft 
and  running  in  a  casing  with  passages  arranged  in 


such  a  way  that  the  liquid  is  led  through  the  impellers 
in  succession,  each  one  adding  its  share  to  the  total 
pressure  required.  By  this  arrangement  pressures 
of  several  hundred  pounds  may  be  obtained  from  a 
single  unit,  the  exact  limit  depending  on  the  strength 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  pump  is  constructed 
and  their  resistance  to  the  wearing  or  abrasive  action 
of  the  liquid  at  high  velocity.  In  pumps  of  the  multi- 
stage type  the  liquid  is  discharged  from,  all  but  the 
last  impeller  at  a  very  high  velocity  and  must  be 
turned  through  a  half  circle  or  180  degrees  in  order  to 
enter  the  succeeding  one,  and  this  necessitates  the  use 
of  baffle  plates  or  vanes  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  liquid 
and  convert  it  into  pressure  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
impeller,  so  that  it  will  pass  to  its  successor  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  disturbance  and  shock  on  the 
walls  of  the  casing.  These  vanes  or  baffles  are  called 
d  iff  users. 

In  all  multi-stage  pumps  some  means  of  maintaining 
the  correct  alignment  of  the  passages  of  the  rotating 
impellers  with  those  in  the  casing,  and  equalizing  any 
end  thrust  that  may  take  place  is  necessary.  This  is 
often  accomplished  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  device 
in  which  the  end  thrust  is  absorbed  by  a  body  of 
water  acting  against  a  diaphragm  or  piston  on  the 
pump  shaft.  This  device  is  only  apjjlicable  when  the 
pump  is  used  with  clean  water  and  is  very  simple  in 
construction,  automatically  and  quickly  adjusting  it- 
self to  the  variations  in  the  load  with  practically  no 
friction  or  loss  of  power.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  pump  liquids  which  contain  grit  or  solids  Avhich 
would  wear  out  the  hydraulic  balancer  very  quickly, 
and  in  such  cases  a  marine  or  Kingsbury  type  of  thrust 
bearing  is  used. 

General  Design. 

To  be  successful  a  centrifugal  pump  should  be  well 
constructed  mechanically,  and  its  performance  should 
comply  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
class  of  service  under  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  should 
show  the  highest  possible  efficiency  when  in  use  on 
that  service.  It  should  be  of  simple  and  substantial 
construction  in  all  its  parts  and  the  rotating  elements 
should  be  accurately  balanced  in  order  to  reduce 
vibration.  The  bearings  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
accurately  fitted,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
their  proper  lubrication,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
alignment  and  small  running  clearance  between  the 
rotating  element  and  its  casing  which  serve  to  prevent 
leakage  between  the  high  and  and  lower  pressure  por- 
tions of  the  pump.  As  in  other  classes  of  machinery, 
centrifugal  pumps  are  no  better  than  their  bearings, 
from  the  standpoint  of  continuous  operation,  and  the 
better  proportioned  these  parts  are  the  longer  the 
life  and  the  lower  the  maintenance  cost. 

All  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
pump  should  be  carefully  selected  in  view  of  the  duty 
to  be  performed,  and  care  should  be  used'  in  the 
various  manufacturing  and  machining  processes.  The 
general  design  of  the  machine  should  be  such  as  to 
allow  ready  accessibility  to  all  parts  without  difficulty. 

Principle  of  Operation. 

The  principle  on  which  the  operation  of  the  centri- 
fugal pump  is  based  is  quite  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  li(|nid  to  be  pumped  is  speeded  up  or 
accelerated  by  passing  it  through  the  revolving  im- 
peller which  creates  both  pressure  and  velocity,  the 
velocity  being  subsequently  converted  into  pressure 
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in  the  stationary  discharge  passages.  It  is  however, 
a  very  complicated  problem  to  design  and  construct 
a  pump  to  deliver  a  definite  quantity  of  water  against 
a  given  head  at  a  certain  fixed  speed,  with  the  highest 
efficiency.  An  experienced  designer  can,  however,  pre- 
dict within  a  very  small  percentage  of  error  on  either 
side,  both  the  capacity  and  brake  horse-power  required 
at  the  normal  operating  point  as  well  as  over  a  wide 
range  of  variation  from  such  conditions  as  free  dis- 
charge against  little  or  no  head  to  a  closed  discharge 
with  no  liquid  flowing.  The  solution  of  problems  of 
this  nature,  of  course,  requires  a  thorough  theoretical 
knowledge  of  centrifugal  pump  design  and  the  ex: 
amination  of  a  vast  amount  of  data    obtained  ex- 


Fig.  4 — Motor  Driven  Double  Suction  Volute  Pumps 
in  Series. 


perimentally  from  pumps  intended  for  similar  service 
conditions.  For  this  reason,  the  volume  of  output 
and  reliability  of  tlie  pump  manufacturer,  other 
things  being  considered,  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
good  indications  as  to  whether  the  pump  will  fulfil 
the  requirements  to  the  degree  claimed  by  its  maker 
or  not. 

To  produce  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  pump  re- 
quires not  only  a  correctly  designed  impeller,  but  the 
casing:  itself  must  be  so  made  that  changes  in  the 
velocitv  of  the  liquid  will  take  place  gradually  with- 
out undue  shock  and  disturbance.  To  put  into  prac- 
tice all  of  the  little  details  which  are  carefully  worked 
ont  by  the  designer  requires  careful  and  accurate 
shoT)  work  of  a  hisrh  order,  with  rigid  supervision  and 
insDection  throughout  the  various  steps  of  manufac- 
ture. As  an  assurance  against  defects  in  material 
a^d  workmanship,  it  is  also  essential  that  finished  ma- 
chin  ps  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  test  under 
conditions  like  those  which  will  be  met  in  the  field, 
or  even  more  stringent  if  possible.  When  this  method 
is  thoroughly  carried  out  any  mistakes  or  discrepan- 
cies are  detected  and  properly  corrected  before  the 
pump  leaves  the  shop,  and  where  this  testing  is  not 
nroperly  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufac- 
turer honestly  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  the 
Tinrap  when  it  is  finally  put  in  service.  To  get  the  very 
best  results  each  installation  should  be  treated  as  a 
problem  bv  itself,  as  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
t;iin  far  higher  efficiencies  than  if  the  equipment  is 
chosen  haphazardly  on  a  shelf  hardware  basis,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  small  dealer  or  jobber. 

Some  Applications  and  Uses  of  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  driven  by  means  of  belts 
or  gears  from  steam  engines,  steam  turbines  or  electric 
motors,  water  wheels  or  any  other  source  of  power 
available,  or  which  may  be  most  convenient  or  best 
suited  to  the  location  in  which  the  pump  is  to  be  used. 
When  operated  by  electric  motors  they  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  installation  of  automatic  starting 
and  stopping  systems  of  the  float  switch  type.  Driven 
by  steam  turbines  they  are  more    economical  than 


steam  pumps,  operating  on  less  steam  and  requiring  less 
lubrication.  The  compactness  of  such  units  and  their 
freedom  from  valves,  more  or  less  complicated  mo- 
tions, and  sliding  surfaces  reduce  the  attendance  costs 
in  no  small  degree. 

On  Water  Works  Service. 

During  the  last  few  years  motor  driven  centrifugal 
pumps  have  been  widely  adopted  for  waterworks  ser- 
vice in  small  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Where  they 
are  used  to  pump  water  to  a  standpipe  or  elevated 
tank  they  are  often  arranged  to  be  started  and  stop- 
ped automatically  by  either  a  pressure  regulator  or 
float  switch.  When  used  with  a  system  of  the  direct 
pressure  type,  they  may  be  run  continuously,  main- 
taining the  pressure  and  delivering  only  such  water 
as  may  be  drawn  from  the  mains.  In  some  locations 
where  a  part  of  the  system  is  at  a  higher  level  or  at 
some  distance  from  the  station,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain sufficient  domestic  pressure  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tion to  supply  the  greatest  demand  and  to  install  a 
centrifugal  pump  to  act  as  a  booster  in  the  line  which 
requires  the  higher  pressure.  A  booster  pump  may 
be  operated  continuously  and  allowed  to  "float"  on 
the  line  thus  adding  a  fairly  constant  net  pressure  ir- 
respective of  the  amount  of  water  which  may  be  taken 
from  that  line.  A  common  practice  is  to  use  moderate 
nressure  lines  for  domestic  service  and  increase  this 
lai'gelv  in  case  of  emergencies  such  as  fire  service, 
etc.  Motor  driven  centrifugal  pumps  usually  being 
fitted  with  constant  speed  motors  are  not  adaptable 
for  more  than  one  pressure,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  install  two  or  more  duplicate  sets  designed  for 
ordinary  service  which  may  be  operated  in  series  to 
obtain  a  larger  pressure  for  fire  service. 

It  is  often  desirable  when  installing  centrifugal 
pumps  for  fire  or  other  service  where  great  reliability 
and  freedom  from  interruption  is  essential,  to  either 
duplicate  the  equipment  or  to  provide  the  pumps  with 
more  than  one  form  of  driving  poAver. 

An  interesting  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  installa- 
tion at  the  Public  Markets,  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba, 
which  comprises  a  No.  5  Cameron  Class  DV  horizontal, 
double  suction  volute  pump  with  a  capacity  of  500  U. 
S.  gallons  per  minute,  operating  against  a  total  head 
of  130  feet,  at  a  speed  of  1755  R.P.M.  This  pump  is 


Fig.  5 — Two  Stage  Motor  Driven  Turbine  Pump. 


direct  connected  at  one  end  to  a  30  H.P.  Westinghouse, 
550  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase  induction  motor,  and  at 
the  other  end  to  a  35  H.P.  General  Electric  Steam 
Turbine,  in  such  a  way  that  either  the  motor  or  tur- 
bine may  be  used  as  desired  thus  making  the  equip- 
ment entirely  independent  of  power  failure.  This 
r  arrangement  is  very  compact,  and  has  proved  very 
efficient  and  economical  in  operation. 

Crank  and  flywheel  pumps  have  been  displaced  in 
many  localities  by  turbine  driven  turbine  pumps  con- 
nected to  condensers  which  have  proved  much  more 
reliable  and  economical  than  the  best  triple  expan- 
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sion  crank  and  flywheel  pumps.  The  installation  and 
yearly  operation  costs  together  with  their  compactness 
— permitting  their  use  in  small  buildings  and  without 
special  foundations — are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the}^  are  displacing  other  typos  for  municipal  service. 
For  Boiler  Feeding  and  General  Mill  Service. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  ideal  for  boiler  feeding  pur- 
poses and  are  usually  either  motor  or  steam  turbine 
driven,  as  may  be  most  suitable,  for  a  particular  in- 
stallation. Motor  driven  feeding  pumps  are  generally 
allowed  to  operate  continuously  at  full  speed,  main- 
taining a  practically  constant  pressure  in  the  feed 
line  for  a  large  range  of  capacity.  The  amount  of  water 
which  is  fed  to  the  boiler  can  be  controlled  by  a  valve 
in  the  feed  line  without  danger  of  creating  a  danger- 
ous pressure  in  the  boiler  as  —  due  to  their  con- 
struction— centrifugal  pumps  will  not  build  up  a 
pressure  greater  than  15  or  20%  above  normal  even 
when  the  discharge  valve  is  closed. 

Steam  turbine  driven  boiler  feed  pumps  may  be 
operated  in  the  same  manner,  but  are  often  equipped 
with  pressure  regulators  similar  to  those  used  on 
ordinary  steam  pumps  to  maintain  a  fairly  constant 
differential  between  the  steam  and  feed  line  press- 
ures, particularly  where  the  variation  in  steam  press- 
ure U  considerable.  The  amount  of  water  fed  to  the 
boiler  by  either  steam  or  electric  driven  centrifugal 
pumps  can  be  regulated  without  touching  the  pump, 
and  there  are  no  valves,  rods  or  large  packings  to  be 
looked  after.  In  case  of  loss  of  suction  there  is  no 
danger  of  breakage  bv  water  hammer  as  is  the  ease 
with  the  ordinary  reciprocating  pump. 

For  circulating  and  other  low  pressure  service 
steam  turbine,  steam  engine  or  electric  motor  driven 
single  stage  pumps  are  p-enerally  uspd.  while  for  higher 
pressures  such  as  reauired  in  boiler  feeding,  etc., 
steam  turbine  or  electric  driven  multi-stage  pumps 
are  more  suitable. 

Pumps  made  of  corrosion  resistins  materials  may  he 
obtained  from  some  manufacturers  and  are  widely  used 
in  chemical  plants,  packing  houses,  pulp  and  paoer 
mills,  tanneries,  breM^eries,  textile  mills  and  many  other 
industries. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


RUMOR  O'BRIEN  ABOUT  TO  BU.TLD. 

The  construction  of  a  large  pulp  Hn«1  t)ni)pr  mill  is 
expected  to  begin  next  year  at  the  nortli  pud  of  Lake 
Temiskaming.  The  M.  J.  O'Brien,  Limited,  a  twenty- 
million-dollar  corporation,  which  controls  the  O'Brien 
Mine  at  Cobalt  and  the  Miller  Lake-O'Hrien  Mine  at 
Gowganda,  as  well  as  other  large  interests  is  involved 
in  the  enterprise  through  having  owned  control  of  a 
part  of  the  ffreat  water  power  of  the  Quinze  River,  the 
whole  of  which  would  make  it  possible  to  generate  up- 
wards of  100.000  h.p.,  or  as  much  as  250,000  h.p.,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  preliminary  surveys  have 
been  carried  on,  and  with  the  result  that,  should  oco- 
nomic  conditions  appear  to  be  reasonably  favorahlp. 
and  Avitb  reasonable  assurance  of  an  adequate  labor 
supply,  the  big  project  is  expected  to  be  launched. 

The  waters  tributary  to  the  Ouinze  River  and  the 
Ouinze  lakes  flow  through  territory  containing  vast 
pulpwood  resources,  which,  with  care,  appear  to  be 
practically  unlimited  for  several  generations, — Toronto 
Globe. 


TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 
Increased  Charges  for  Local  Switching. 

Tariffs  have  just  been  issuefl  by  the  various  railroads 
providing  for  new  rates  covering  local  intra-plant  and 
reconsigned  switching  of  carload  traffic  at  practically 
all  stations  on  Eastern  Canadian  lines. 

The  new  rates  for  a  local  switching  movement  with- 
in the  yard  limits  of  any  one  station  range  from  IIV2C 
tirst  class  to  4y2C  tenth  class,  with  a  fifth  class  rate  of 
5V2C,  minimum  weights  being  in  accordance  with  Can- 
adian classification. 

For  intra-plant  switching,  that  is  for  movement  be- 
tween sidings  within  the  same  industrial  plant,  a 
special  charge  is  provided  of  Ic  per  100  lbs.  (minimum 
$5.00  per  car). 

Specific  local  switching  charges  are  also  provided  at 
Montreal  and  Toronto  terminals,  also  at  a  number  of 
other  points  where  a  regular  movement  has  heretofore 
taken  place  and  where  the  shippers  arranged  with  the 
railways  to  continue  rates  on  the  same  or  a  slightly 
higher  basis  than  that  previously  applicable. 

On  re-consigned  traffic,  which  consists  of  cars  re- 
consigned  from  one  siding  to  another  within  the 
switching  or  yard  limits  of  one  station,  after  having 
been  received  over  the  same  line  and  placed  once  for 
delivery,  the  charge  made  is  Ic  per  100  lbs.,  minimum 
$5.00  per  car,  at  outside  points;  and  specific  charges 
on  a  slightly  higher  basis  are  provided  for  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Toronto  terminals. 

The  new  rates  become  effective  November  1st  and 
any  shippers  or  receivers  interested  in  local  switching 
movements  would  be  wise  to  secure  copies  and  to  make 
certain  that  their  requirements  are  provided  for. 
Joint  Railway  Rates. 

As  announced  a  couple  of  months  ago,  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  issued  on  August 
1st  their  order  No.  28618,  directing  that  joint  class  rates 
be  established  between  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railways ;  Canadian  Pacific  and  Can- 
adian National  Railways,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  National  Railways,  respectively,  between 
certain  territory  east  of  Fort  William,  which  rates 
were  to  be  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  is  ap- 
l)licable  for  a  one  line  haul  with  additional  arbitraries 
ranging  from  8c  first  class  to  2i/2C  tenth  class,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  transfer  from  one  line  to  another  and 
the  movement  over  two  lines. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  order  these  rates  were  to  have 
been  made  effective  by  the  railways  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1st.  None  of  the  three  roads  in  question,  how- 
ever, have  complied  with  the  order  and  application  has 
been  made  by  them  to  the  board  for  re-opening  of  the 
whole  question,  contending  that  the  rates  ordered  are 
unduly  low. 

It  is  problematical  what  action  the  board  will  take. 


FOREST  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Fire  prevention  day  Avas  signalized  by  the  issuing 
of  statistics  last  Thursday  by  Provincial  Forester  G.  P. 
Prince,  showing  the  damage  done  by  forest  fires  in 
.\ew  Brunswick,  and  special  exercises  were  carried  on 
in  the  public  schools  with  a  view  to  bringing  forward 
the  necessity  foi-  taking  every  jiossible  step  to  prevent 
fires. 

The  statistics  which  were  sent  out  by  the  Forest 
Service  showed  that  there  had  been  342  forest  fires  in 
New  Brunswick  this  season,  which  burned  over  11,326 
acres,  or  about  18  scjuare  miles,  beincr  a  total  damage 
of  $1.54.1.55. 
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Duties  of  a  Machine  Tender 

By  Paul  Smith  in  "The  Paper  Industry.." 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  development  of  paper 
from  raw  materials,  the  machine  tender  plays  a  very 
important  part,  controlling  as  he  does  the  formation 
of  the  sheet.  A  description  of  his  responsibilities  and 
duties  will  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  the  matter  of  responsibility  the  machine  tender 
should  be  held  absolutely  accountable  for  the  merits 
and  shortcomings  of  the  machine  personnel,  the  quality 
of  the  paper  and  the  production  tonnage  for  his  tour 
of  duty.  Full  responsibility  should  be  his  for  since 
the  remainder  of  the  machine  crew  are  under  his  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  their  deficiencies  oply  prove 
that  his  duties  have  not  been  properly  performed,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  training  of  an  efficient 
crew. 

The  Machine  Hands 

The  duties  of  a  machine  tender,  while  seemingly  num- 
erous and  varied,  are  very  simple  if  he  has  or  can  ac- 
quire the  knack  of  teaching  his  crew  the  duties  expect- 
ed of  them,  training  them  in  these  duties  so  that  they 
may  do  their  own  work  at  the  right  time  in  the  proper 
manner,  without  any  bustle  and  flurry.  This  will  re- 
lieve him  from  the  actual  manual  dpei'ations,  except 
in  case  of  emergency,  allowing  him  to  concentrate  his 
mind  and  energies  on  the  inspection  of  the  machine 
parts  and  his  personnel,  looking  to  their  improvement 
wherever  possible. 

Aside  from  the  directing  of  his  crew,  the  uispection 
of  his  machine  parts  is  the  only  requisite  necessary  for 
his  success  as  a  first-class  machine  tender.    This  iu 
spection  should  include  the  following  : 
Screens  and  Wire 

Inspecting  the  condition  and  adjustment  of  the 
screens,  so  that  they  may  screen  the  stock  clean,  and 
allow  the  necessary  amount  of  water  in  the  stock  to 
form  a  uniformly  closed  sheet ;  the  leveling  of  the  slices 
to  get  uniformity  in  Aveight  across  the  whole  machine 
width ;  adjusting  the  wire  shake  so  as  to  help  produce 
the  desired  tearing  strength  and  assist  in  closing  the 
sheet. 

He  should  always  see  to  it  that  the  dandy  roll  is  kept 
clean  and  that  it  is  set  level  on  the  sheet,  and  at  a  pres- 
sure that  will  assist  in  acquiring  the  desired  formation ; 
that  the  suction  boxes  have  the  suction  required  to  re- 
move enough  water  from  the  sheet  without  deleterious 
effect  on  his  wires. 

Wet  Felts 

The  wet  felts  should  be  Avashed  often  enough  to  in- 
sure against  markings  from  a  dirty  felt,  which  would 
mar  any  otherwise  perfect  sheet.  The  presses  should 
be  set  down  with  enough  leverage  to  press  out  the 
water  so  as  to  assist  in  the  drying  of  the  siieet  evenly 
across  the  machine  width  and  the  smoothing  press  ad- 
justed with  enough  leverage  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  the  wire  and  felt  marks  in  the  sheet. 
Dryer  Felts 

He  should  always  keep  Avell-informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  dryer  felts  having  them  replaced  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  necessary-.  The  replacement  of  a  felt 
should  ahvays  be  under  his  direct  personal  supervision, 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  seam  in  the  dryer 
felt  should  be  correctly  sewed.  In  ease  the  seam  is 
not  seAved  properly  (as,  for  instance,  when  the  thread 
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is  pulled  too  tight)  it  will  make  a  pucker  in  the  seam, 
causing  the  felt  to  wrinkle  and  perhaps  ruin  the  felt, 
or  at  least  cause  a  loss  of  time  with  attending  incon- 
veniences, while  a  new  seam  is  being  made. 

Calenders,  Winders,  Etc. 

In  order  to  deliver  the  required  grade  of  paper  with 
uniformity  of  finish  and  desired  reel  perfection,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  machine  tender  to  inspect  the 
operations  subsequent  to  the  sheet  entering  the  calender 
stack  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  care  than  he  exercised 
before  it  left  the  dryers,  seeing  to  it  personally  that 
the  amount  of  leverage  required  to  give  the  desired  fin- 
ish is  always  on  the  stacks ;  that  the  back  tender  calen- 
ders a  good  even  reel,  and  that  the  doctors  are  kept 
clean ;  that  the  winderman  makes  a  perfect  splice  and 
tears  out  all  slime  holes  and  calender  cuts,  splicing  the 
sheet  with  a  neat  perfect  splice  in  each  case. 

The  Finished  Product 

The  machine  tender  should  always  inspect  the  fin- 
ished product  from  the  winder  to  assure  the  winding 
of  good  even  rolls,  and  oversee  the  weighing  of  all 
his  products  so  that  he  will  always  know  exactly  the 
machine's  production  during  his  tour  of  duty. 



CO-OPERATION  FOR  CHARACTER  AND  CITIZEN- 
SHIP. 

The  ground  idea  of  the  Conference  _on  Education  in 
relation  to  the  quality  of  our  citizenship,  which  is 
planned  for  Winnipeg,  October  20th  to  22nd  .  this 
autumn,  is  that  the  Avork  of  the  schools  should  be  feat- 
ured as  the  primary  concern  of  the  people. 

The  teacher  to-day  in  Canada  has  little  to  remind 
him — how  hard  it  is  not  to  say  'her' — that  he  is  Avork- 
ing  under  the  eye  of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation's 
good.  Let  us  correct  that.  Let  us  focus  public  at- 
tention on  education,  and  all  this  Avill  change^ —  not 
overnight,  but  the  process  must  be  started  some  time. 
Why  not  now?  That  the  full  fruition  of  this  will  not 
come  in  a  day  is  no  reason  for  being  blase  about  it,  and 
trusting  to  chance  to  bring  it  about.  When  Germany's 
leaders  set  themselves  to  Prussianize  German  educa- 
tion, and  to  drill  into  the  mentality  of  the  whole  people 
that  the  state  is  supreme  and  that  each  individual  must 
regard  himself  as  a  cog  in  a  vast  machine,  they ,  did 
not  trust  to  chance.  They  forged  a  system  and  the 
result  Avas  seen  when  the  Avhole  nation  responded  to 
the  call  of  its  masters  and  plunged  the  Avorld  into 
blood  and  desolation.  Why  not  say :  What  Germany  did 
in  a  bad  way  and  for  bad  ends  may  be  at  least  measur- 
ably done  in  a  good  Avay  for  the  good  end  of  evolving 
a  citizenship  AAdiose  goal  shall  be  altruism,  not  selfish- 
ness, co-operation,  not  arrogance  and  aggrandizement? 
This  is  the  spiritual  goal  that  can  be  made  the  opera- 
tive principle  of  Canadian  citizenship  through  the  med- 
ium of  the  schools.  -  Let  this  be  declared  in  a  national 
gathering  of  citizens  to  be  one  of  the  grand  functions 
of  the  schools,  operating  under  provincial  organization 
and  control,  but  informed  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
national  purpose. 

If  this  at  all  conforms  to  your  idea  of  the  way  the 
Canadian  people  can  be  brought  to  take  an  approp- 
riate vicAV  of  the  importance  of  education,  and  of  the 
Avay  by  Avhich  the  teaching  profession  ean  be  brought 
to  function  properly  in  the  interests  of  the' people, 
make  your  plans  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  Winnipeg 
Conference,  October  20th  to  22nd. — From  a  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Educational  Conference. 
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Howard  Smith  Buys  Toronto  Paper  Co. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  that  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  had  purchased  control  of 
the  Toronto  concern  at  a  price  of  $138  per  share  of 
Toronto  Paper  stock,  which,  incidentally,  has  advanced 
yesterday  to  130  from  110  per  share  on  the  Toronto  ex- 
change. 

R.  S.  Waldie,  president  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co.  said  that  the  directors  had  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  and  the  shareholders  have  the  same 
privilege.  Thirty  days  have  been  granted  to  complete 
the  transaction,  and  notices  will  shortly  go  to  share- 
holders. It  is  not  thought  that  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders will  be  necessary  as  directors  hold  majority 
control,  and  are  only  called  upon  to  deliver  51  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  stock  to  the  Howard  Smith  interests. 
It  is  understood  that  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
stock  includes  an  unpaid  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

Tn  his  statement  President  Waldie  of  Toronto  Paper 
said  that  neither  himself  nor  others  of  the  directors 
were  essentially  paper  men  and  that  they  had  other 
large  interests  commanding  their  attention.  He  went 
into  Toronto  Paper  originally  in  the  interest  of  the 
shareholders,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  company 
would  be  turned  over  to  regular  paper  men  without 
shareholders'  interests  being  impaired. 

Toronto  Paper  was  organized  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  John  Barber,  M.P.P.,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
conducted  by  Garnet  P.  Grant  of  the  Dominion  Bond 
Company.    Upon  the  failure  of  that  institution,  Mr. 


The  last  annual  statement  of  the  company  ihowerl 
earnings  of  $162,373,  against  $198,039  in  1918.  Cur 
rent  assets  were  $490,245,  and  current  liabilities  $130.- 
TOfi,  leaving  a  net  working  capital  of  $359,539. 

Total  authorized  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,- 


R.  S.  WALDIE,  PRESIDENT,  TORONTO  PAPER  MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 

000,  of  which  the  total  paid  up  and  outstanding  is 
$750,000.  There  is  a  bond  issue  of  $.500,000.  of  which 
$38,900  had  been  redeemed. 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1913,  the  dividend 
of  the  company  was  increased  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
per  annum,  but  in  the  quarter  ended  December  31. 

1913,  it  Avas  again  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  The  dividend 
was  passed  altogether  from  the  quarter  eiuled  June  30, 

1914.  For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1916,  2  per 
cent  was  paid,  and  3  per  cent  for  th«  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1916.  In  the  next  two  half  yearly 
]ieriods  3  phis  2  per  cent  Avas  paid,  and  3  plus  1  per 
cent  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1918. 

Toronto  Paper  directors  are  :  R.  S.  Waldie,  Toronto, 
president ;  W.  J.  Sheppard,  vice-president,  Waubau- 
shene,  Out.:  Rev.  Dr.  William  Briggs,  Toronto;  T.  Al- 
bert Brown,  Toronto;  A.  W.  Briggs,  Toronto;  R.  A. 
Lvon,  Toronto;  T.  H.  Watson,  Toronto. 


HOWARD    SMITH,    PRESIDENT,    HOWARD  SMITH 
PAPER  MILLS,  LTD. 


WILLIAM  WHYTE  RETURNS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Whyte  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  E(iuipment  Department  of  the  (.'anadiau  Fair- 
hanks-Morse  Company  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  England.  He  reports  a  very  successful 
business  experience  and  states  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  scales  of  considerable  volume  to  a  numbei-  of 
the  largest  paper  mills  in  England.  At  present  he  i.s 
working  about  26  hours  a  day  catching  up  witli  the 
affairs  of  his  department  but  expects  that  by  nevt  Aveek 
he  Avill  again  be  calling  on  his  Canadian  customers. 


Waldie  and  hi«  associates  took  it  over.  The  company 
has  a  paper  mill  at  Cornwall,  the  main  product  beiny 
a  medium  grade  Avriting  paper  and  high  grade  book 
papers.  The  HoM-ard  Smith  Company  also  specializes 
in  A\'ritin<''  pMpcr. 


The  Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls.  New 
Toi'k,  announces  that  Mr.  James  H.  Haines,  until  re- 
cently connected  with  the  Glens  Falls  Machine  works, 
has  become  associated  with  this  company  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  sales  engineer. 
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Pulping  Quality  of  American  Woods 

By  Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwards. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


REDWOOD— Sequoia  sempervireus.    Wt.  23  lb.  Fiber 
5.5  m.m. 

Range — From  the  southeru  borders  of  Oregon  (on 
Cheteo  River  (about  six  miles  from  mouth,  and 
on  Winchuek  River),  and  southward  in  the  coast 
region  (twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland)  through 
California  to  Salmon  Creek  Canyon,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Punta  Gorda,  Monterey  County ;  Redwood. 

Common  Names — ^Sequoia  (Cal.)  ;  Coast  Redwood 
(Cal.)  ;  Redwood  (Cal.  and  Am.  lit.)  ;  California 
Redwood  (Eng.  lit.) 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  920  lb.     Difficult  to  bleach. 

Easily  pulped — fair  strength — dark  colored. 

Possible  Uses — Low  grade  wrappings. 

Sulphate  Pulp 
Yield  950  lb. 

Character — Long  fibered  but  tender. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  substitute  for  spruce. 

WHITE  ASH— Fraximus    americana.    Wt.    34  lb. 

Fiber  1.2  m.m. 
Range — Fron  Nova  Scotia  and    Newfoundland  to 

Florida  and  westward  to  Ontario    and  northern 

Minnesota,  eastern  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklohoma, 

and  Texas  (Trinity  River). 
Common  Names — ^White  Ash  (Me.  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 

R.    I.,    Conn.,    N.    Y.,    N.    J.,    Del.,    Pa.  Va., 

W.  Va.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La„ 

Tex.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebr., 

Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Minn.,  N.  Dak.,    Wis.)  ;  Ash 
(Ark.,  Iowa,  Wis.,  111.,  Mo.,  Minn.)  ;  American  Ash 

(Iowa)  ;  Franc-Frene  (Quebec)  ;  Cane  Ash  (Ala., 

Miss.,  La.) 
Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,530  lb.   A  little  hard  to  bleach. 

Easily  pulped.    Very  weak.    Poor  color. 

Possible  Uses — Few. 
Soda  Pulp 

Yield  1,350  lb. 

Character — Very  difficult  to  reduce  and  bleach. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 
ASPEN— Populus  tremuloides.    Wt.  23  lb.    Fiber  1.0 
m.m. 

Range — Southern  Labrador  to  Hiidson  Bay  (south- 
ern .shores)  and  northwestward  to  the  MacKenzie 
River  (near  mouth  and  Alaska  (Yukon  River)  ; 
southward  to  Pa.  (mountains),  northeastern  Mis- 
souri, southern  Nebraska,  and  througho\it  the  west- 
ern mountains  to  northern  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona and  central  California;  Lower  California 
(San  Pedro  Matir  Mountains)  and  Mexico  (momi- 
tains  to  Chieuahua). 

Common  Names — Aspen  (N.H.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn., 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  111.,  Ind.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn., 
N.  Dak.,  Nebr.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Oreg.,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nev., 
Mont.,  Colo.,  Cal.)  ;  Quaking  Asp  (N.Y.,  Pa.,  Del., 
Cal.,  N.  Mex.,  Idaho,  Colo.,  Ariz.,  111.,  Iowa,  Minn.. 
Mont.,  Nebr.,  Utah,  Oreg.,  Nev.)  ;  Mountain  Asp 
(Mont.);  Am.  Aspen  (Vt.)  ;  Aspen  Leaf  (Pa.); 
White  Poplar  (Mass.)  ;  Trembling  Poplar  (Minn., 
Col.)  ;  American  Poplar  (Minn.,  Colo.)  ;  Poplar 
(Vt.,  N.Y.,  111.,  Ind..  Minn.,  Mont.")  :  Popple  (Wis., 


Iowa,  Mont.)  ;  Tremble  (Quebec)  ;  Trembling  As- 
pen (Iowa)  ;  Aspen  Poplar  (Cal.,  Mont.). 
Sulphite  P%dp 

Yield  1,030  lb.    Easily  .bleached. 
Easily  pulped — very  weak — excellent  color. 
Possible  Uses — Used  with  longer  fibered  stock  for 
better  grade  of  papers. 
Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,080  lb. 

Character — Soft  and  short  fibered — easily  bleach- 
ed. 

Possible  Uses—When  bleached   and   mixed  with 
longer  fibered  bleached  stock  is  well  adapted  for 
book,  envelope,  and  high  grade  printings. 
Mechanical  Pidp 
Yield  2,170  lb. 

Character — Short  fibered,  poor  strength,  good  color 
but  may  have  black  specks  present. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  filler  when  used  with  longer 
fibered  stocks. 
COTTONWOOD— Populus  deltoides.  Wt.  23  lb.  Fibre 
1.3  m.m. 

Range — From  Quebec  (Lower  Maurice  River)  and 
Vermont  (Lake  Champlain)  through  western  New 
England  and  New  York,  Pa.  (west  of  Alleghenies) , 
Maryland,  and  Atlantic  States  to  western  Florida 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  southern 
Alberta  to  northern  New  Mexico. 

Common  iV^ames— Cottonwood  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R. 
I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La., 
Tex.,  Cal.,  Ky,  Mo.,  111..  Wis.,  Kans.  Nebr.,  Iowa, 
Minn.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Out.,  Colo.,  Mont.,  N.  Dak.,  S. 
Dak.)  ;  Big  Cottonwood  (Miss.,  Neb.)  :  Yellow  Cot- 
tonwood (Ark.,  Iowa,  Neb.)  ;  ;Cotton-tree  (N.Y.)  ; 
Carolina  Poplar  (Pa.,  Miss.,  La.,  N.  Mex.,  Ind., 
Ohio)  ;  Necklace  Poplar  (Texas,  Colo.)  ;  Vermont 
Poplar  (Vt.)  ;  Whitewood  (Iowa)  ;  Broad-leaved 
Cottonwood  (Colo.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,030  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  piilped — very  weak.   Excellent  color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,030  lb. 

Character — Soft  and  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pulp 
Yield  2,180  lb. 

Character — Short  fibered,  weak,  good  color. 
Possible  Uses — As  a  filler  when  used  with  longer 

fibered  stocks. 
BASSWOOD— Tilia  americana.    Wt.  21  lb.    Fibre  1.1 

m.m. 

Range — New  Brunswick  to  Virginia  and  (along  Al- 
leghany Mountains)  to  Georgia  and  Alabama 
(mountains)  ;  west  (in  Canada)  to  Lake  S\iperior 
(eastern  sliores)  and  to  Lake  Winnipeg  (southern 
.shores)  and  Assiniboine  River  (in  United  States), 
to  eastern  Dakota,  eastern  Neb.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  eastern  Texas. 

Common  JVa/fies— Bass  wood  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I., 
Mass.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Del.,  Pa.,  AV.  Va.,  D.C.. 
N.C..  S.C.,  Ga..  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  TIL,  Ind.. 
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Iowa,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  Neb.,  Kans.,  Minn., 
N.  Dak.)  ;  American  Linden  (Me.,  N.II.,  R.I.,  N.Y.', 
.     Pa.,  Del.,  N.C.,  Miss.,  Ohio,  111.,  Neb.,  N.  Dak.,  Ont., 
Minn.)  ;  Linn  (Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Ala.,  La.,  111., 
Ind.,  Ohio,  Mo.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Wis.,  S.  Dak.)  ; 
Linden  (Vt.,  R.I.,  Pa.,  W.   Va.,  Nebr.,  Minn.)  ; 
.  Limetree  (R.I.,  N.C.,  S.C.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  111.); 
Whitewood  (Vt.,  W.  Va.,  Ark.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  Bee- 
tree  (Vt,  W.  Va.,  Wis.);  Black  Limetree  (Tciin.) 
Smooth-leaved  Limetree  (Tenn.)  ;  White  Lind  (W. 
Va.)  ;  Wickup  (Mass.)  ;  YelloAV  Basswood  (Ind.)  ; 
Lein  (Ind.) 
Soda  Pulp 

Yield  1,020  lb. 

Character — Soft  and  easy  bleaching. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 
PAPER  BIRCH— Bctula  papyrifera.   W^t.  34  lb.  Fibre 
1.2  m.m. 

Range — From  Labrador  to  Hudson  Bay  (southern 
Shores),  Great  Bear  Lake,  Yukon  River  and  coast 
of  Alaska;  southward  to  New  York  (Long  Island) 
and  northern  Pa.,  central  Michis^au,  and  Minne- 
sota, northern  Nebraska  (Bluffs  of  Niobrara  Riv- 
er), Dakota  (Black  Hills),  northern  Montana,  and 
northwestern  Washington  (near  Seattle). 

Common  Names — Paper  Birch  (N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
Conn.,  N.Y.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Canoe 
Birch  (Me.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  R.  I.,  Mass.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  White  Birch  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I., 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Ont.)  ;  Sil- 
ver Birch  (Minn.,  N.Y.)  ;  Large  White  Birch 
(Vt.)  ;  Boleau  (Quebec). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,000  lb.    Difficult  to  bleach. 
Easily  pulped — -poor  strength  and  color. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 

Soda  Pulp 

Yield  1,350  lb. 

Character— More  difficult  to  reduce  than  aspen — 

soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 
Mechanical  Pidp 
Yield  3,000  lb. 

Character  —  Pinkish  color  —  short  fibre  and  poor 
strength. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  filler  with  long  fibered  stocks. 
YELLOW  BIRCH— Betula  lutea.    Wt.  34  lb.  Fibre 
1.5  m.m. 

Range — From  Newfoundland  and  along  the  northern 
sh  ores  of  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  to  Abitibi  Lake  and 
Rainy  River;  southward  to  northern  Minnesota 
and  through  the  Northern  States  to  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  Delaware. 

Common  Names  —  Yellow  Birch  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt., 
Mass.,  Conn.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  N.C.,  S.C.,  111., 
Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  N.  Dak.,  Ont.);  Gray  Birch 
(Vt.,  R.I.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  Minn.)  ;  Swamp  Birch 
(Minn.);  Silver  Birch  (N.H.;  Merisier  (Quebec); 
Merisier  Rouge  (Quebec). 

Sxdphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,590  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
Easily  pulped — very  weak — good  color. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp — 
Yield  1,360  lb. 

Character— More  difficult  to  reduce  than  aspen- 
soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 


CHESTNUT  — Castanea  dentata— Wt.  25  lb.  Fibre 
1.0  m.m. 

Range — From  southern  Maine  to  northwestern  Ver- 
mont (Winooski  River),  southern  Ontario  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  southeastern 
Michigan ;  southward  to  Delaware  and  southeastern 
Indiana,  and  on  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  cen- 
tral Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  central  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi. 

Common  Names — Chestnut  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Ma-ss., 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.. 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  Mich.,  Ont.)  ;  0-heh-yah- 
taf"  =  "Prickly  Bur"  (Indians,  N.Y.). 

Soda  Pxdp 
Yield  (on  extracted  chips)  950  lb.  . 
Character — Soft,  easy  bleaching,  and  a  little  hard 
to  cook. 

Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen.  Unextraeted  wood 
can  be  pulped  but  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  and 
bleach. 

CUCUMBER-TREE  —  Magnolia  acuminata.   Wl.  27 
lb.  Fibre  1.3  m.m. 

Range — From  western  New  York  through  southern 
Ontario  to  southern  Illinois  and  south  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  to  southern  Alabama  (Stoc- 
ton)  and  northeastern  Mississippi  (Meridian); 
central  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (near  Nashville 
and  eastern  part  of  State)  ;  northeastern,  southern, 
and  southwestern  Arkansas. 

Common  Names — Cucumber-tree  (R.I.,  Mass.,  N.Y., 
Pa.,  D.C.  (cult.),  N.C.,  S.C.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark. 
Ky.,  W.  Va.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.)  ;  Mountain  Magnolia 
(Miss.,  Ky.)  ;  Cucumber  (W.  Va.)  ;  Black  Lin  (W. 
Va.)  ;  Magnolia  (Ark.)  ;  Pointed-leaved  Magnolia 
(lit.). 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,200  lb. 

Character — A  little  harder  to  reduce   and  bleach 

than  aspen. 
Possibte  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 
r-LACK  GUM— Nyssa  sylvatica.  Wt.  30  lb.    Fibre  1.7 

m.m. 

Range — From  Maine  (Kennebec  River)  to  Florida 
(Kissimmee  River  and  Tampa  Bay)  and  west  to 
southern  Ontario,  southern  Michigan  (up  to  Gra- 
tiot County),  southeastern  Missouri,  and  Texas 
(Brazos  River). 

Common  Names — Black  Gum  (N.J.,  Pa..  Del..  Va.. 
W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.. 
Ill,  Ind.)  ;  Sour  Gum  (Vt.,  Mass..  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.-I.. 
Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  S.C.,  Fla.,  Tex.,  Ohio,  Ind.. 
Ill);  Tupelo  (Mass.,  R.I.,  N.J.,- Del,  S.C..  Ala.. 
Fla.,  Miss.,  Tex.,  Ill,  Ohio)  ;  Pepperidge  (Vt.. 
Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  S.C.,  Tenn.,  Mich.,  Ohio. 
Ont.)  ;  Wild  Peartree  (Tenn.);  Yellow  Gumtree 
(Tenn.);  Gum  (Md.)  ;  Stinkwood  (W.  Va.)  ; 
Tupelo  Gum  (Fla.). 

Soda  Pidp 
Yield  1,300  lb. 

Character — Soft;  a  little  harder  to  cook  and  bleach 

than  aspen. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 
M echiinical  Pulp 
Yield  2,610  lb. 

Character — Very  short,  but  tough  fibre,  very  white 
color. 

Possible  Uses — As  a  filler  with  longer  fibered 
stocks. 

(To  be  Conchuled  Next  Week.) 
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Hydroplane  Forest  Fire  Patrol 

The  Laurentide  "Digester"  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  on  the  progress  of  hydroplane  forest 
patrol : 

The  aerial  service  inaugurated  by  the  St.  Maurice 
Porest  Protective  Association  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Quebec  and  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Naval  Affairs  has  now  been 
carried  far  enough  to  give  some  indication  of  its  prob- 
able value.  Owing  to  difficulties  in  making  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  association,  it 
was  the  middle  of  June  before  the  seaplanes  were  re- 
leased at  Halifax  and  by  the  time  they  were  over- 
hauled and  ready  to  fly  July  was  at  hand.  The  two 
successful  flights  made  by  Lt.  Graham  from  Halifax, 
demonstrated  their  value  for  long  distance  work  and 
reliability.  Immediately  on  arrival  at  the  base  on  Lac 
a  la  Tortue,  near  Grand  Mere,  flying  commenced  and 
trips  were  made  to  all  parts  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley. 
Some  fires  were  seen  and  their  location  and  size  ac- 
curately determined  by  flying  over  them.  It  was  foixnd 
feasible  to  transport  a  Johnson  fire  pump  and  hose  to 
any  crew  needing  it.  A  fire  anywhere/  in  the  16,000 
square  miles  could  be  reported  inside  of  two  hours 
and  in  another  two  hours  a  pump  could  be  on  the  lake 
nearest  the  fire.  The  moral  effect  of  having  a  plane 
suddenly  appear  over  a  fire  just  started  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  detecting  the  person  who  set  it  will  certainly 
be  of  value  as  a  deterrent. 

For  transporting  persons  who  have  business  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  woods  the  planes  are  invaluable. 
The  manager  of  the  Association  could  be  taken  within 
two  hours  or  two  and  half  at  the  most  to  any  part  of 
his  district.  The  Superintendent  of  Logging  Opera- 
tions could  go  to  any  part  of  his  operations,  have  time 
for  inspection  and  return  the  same  day.  Men  who  were 
injured  in  camp  or  taken  ill  could  be  brought  out,  in 
the  utmost  comfort,  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  Unfor- 
tunately the  men  who  can  benefit  by  the  use  of  the 
planes  have  not  taken  advantage  of  them,  although  it 
is  hoped  they  will  do  so  before  the  season  is  over. 

For  Exploration  Work. 

For  exploration  work  they  are  invaluable.  Five 
hundred  square  miles  were  covered  and  notes  made  of 
the  location  of  burns,  lakes,  timber,  etc.,  and  some 
photos  taken  in  two  hours  and  the  writer  came  back 
with  a  far  better  idea  of  the  country  than  if  he  had 
travelled  over  it  for  two  months.  Types  of  timber  are 
easily  distinguished.  Areas  of  bums  can  be  located, 
one  can  tell  whether  the  burns  are  beginning  to  re- 
stock or  not.  Anyone  wanting  to  buy  a  piece  of  timber 
land  could  tell  in  an  afternoon's  flying  whether  it 
would  be  worth  purchase  or  not.  The  manager  or  any 
other  official  of  a  timber  holding  concern  could,  in  a 
few  days  flying  learn  more  about  the  location  and 
value  of  his  timber  than  he  could  get  in  volumes  of 
reports. 

From  Grand  Mere  to  La  Tuque  takes  about  an  hour, 
from  Grand  Mere  to  Lake  St.  John  took  two  hours, 
giving  a  speed  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  per 
hour.   Four  hours  flying  can  be  managed  comfortably. 

Mr.  Chahoon  made  a  flight  a  few  days  ago  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  machine  as  a 
means  of  getting  rapidly  from  place  to  place  and  for 
getting  a  good  idea  of  wooded  country.  Mr.  E.  M. 
McLaren  made  a  trip  over  the  country  north  of  Lake 
St.  John  and  said  that  he  could  see  all  the  details  of 
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the  forest  but  that  he  saw  too  much  to  remember  for 
a  first  trip. 

What  a  Flight  is  Like. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe  what  a  flight  is  like 
to  a  novice.  As  one  taxis  across  the  lake  in  starting 
one  has  the  sensation  of  speed  and  hears  the  slap,  slap 
of  the  waves  on  the  hull.  As  the  machine  gains  speed 
this  stops  and  you  seem  to  skim  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  then  suddenly,  almost  with  a  bound  you 
le  ave  the  water  and  objects  on  the  ground  grow 
rapidly  smaller.  As  you  circle  to  gain  height  the 
ground  looks  like  a  wonderful  relief  camp  in  brilliant 
colors,  the  houses  and  churches  look  like  toys  and 
horizon  widens  wonderfully.  From  Grand  Mere  at  a 
height  of  2,000  feet  Montreal  Mountain  is  plainly 
visible  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  towns  on  its 
banks  is  very  distinct.  The  air  grows  colder  and  the 
rush  of  wind  against  one 's  face  is  like  travelling  in  au 
automobile  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  machines  are 
remarkably  steady  with  an  occasional  gentle  sway  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  Sometimes  the  machine  seems 
to  drop  suddenly  with  the  feeling  which  one  has  when 
an  elevator  goes  down  too  fast.  You  can  move,  look 
at  your  maps,  the  compass,  the  barometer,  make  notes, 
read,  or  even  sleep  if  you  like. 

In  flying  over  forested  land  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  are  quite  distinct,  especially  as  the  leaves  turn. 
Lakes  are  very  dark  in  color,  almost  black,  and  shoals 
and  rocks  can  be  plainly  seen.  Sandbars  under  water 
in  the  rivers  are  yellowish  and  plainly  visible.  There 
is  not  much  sensation  of  speed  unless  you  watch  some 
point  directly  below  you  or  which  you  are  approach- 
ing. All  the  details  of  the  terrain  are  plainly  visible. 
Burnt  areas  show  plainly,  pure  stands  of  spruce  and 
balsam  show  up  so  that  the  individual  trees  can  be 
counted.  Logs  lying  on  the  banks  and  in  the  water 
can  be  seen  plainly  and  counted.  Photographs  at  2,000 
feet  show  the  logs  plainly  and  the  number  in  a  boom 
can  be  readily  estimated  by  counting  the  number  to 
a  square  inch  and  then  taking  the  area  of  the  boom. 
Fires  can  be  seen  a  long  distance.  Flying  the  other 
day  we  saw  one  from  about  ten  miles  and  flew  to  it 
and  over  it  when  we  saw  some  jobbers  who  were  build- 
ing a  camp  cooking  their  supper  in  the  open.  In  the 
rivers  rapids  can  be  plainly  distinguished  and  also 
shoal  water. 

When  you  are  over  the  lake  on  which  you  expect 
to  land  it  looks  so  small  that  you  do  not  see  how  the 
plane  can  possibly  get  into  it  and  as  you  go  down  you 
keep  wondering  how  the  pilot  will  ever  know  when  to 
drop  on  the  water.  It  seems  to  approach  so  rapidly 
and  you  have  no  sense  of  its  actual  distance  away. 
One  moment  you  are  a  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  and 
the  next  you  strike  the  water,  strike  is  not  the  word 
for  you  barely  seem  to  touch  it.  The  plane  rises  in 
the  air  again  for  a  second  and  then  drops  down  with- 
out a  jar  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  seem  to  be  shooting 
along  at  terrific  speed,  for  suddenly  you  have  some- 
thing to  compare  with  and  give  you  the  sensation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  your  speed  diminishes  about  half 
when  you  strike  the  water  but  you  seem  to  have 
doubled  it  instead.  You  taxi  down  the  lake  to  the 
landing  place,  glad  enough  to  be  on  terra  firma  again. 


Warm  beds  and  open  windows  make  the  eyes  clear 
in  the  mornings. 

One  sleepless  night  exhausts  the  body  more  than 
ten  days  of  hard  work. 
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ESTHONIA  MAY  SELL  PULP  IN  U.S. 

That  Canadian  paper  and  i)uli)  concern.s  inay  soon 
face  competition  from  an  unexpected  quarter  wa.s  in- 
dicated in  an  interview  given  out  in  New  York  recently 
by  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Esthonian  Government, 
Jiruno  Schill. 

According  to  Schill  tlial  country  can  help  to  solve 
the  wood  pulp  problem  in  the  United  States  by  ship- 
ping 20,000  tons  that  are  now  ready  at  Reval,  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  to  any  American  port. 

Mr.  Schill  who  is  also  president  of  the  Russian  and 
Baltic  Co.,  said  that  the  great  need  of  the  2,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  only  stable  government  in  Russia  was 
cj'edit  here,  in  order  to  buy  vast  supplies  in  exchange 
for  the  wood  pulp  and  other  products  that  are  there 
so  plentiful.  He  has  orders  from  the  Esthonian  Gov- 
ernment for  many  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  and 
wishes  to  pay  for  them  with  Esthonian  treasury  bills, 
payable  at  the  exchange  rate  of  from  six  to  nine 
months.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  credit  it  is  neces- 
sary and  to  that  end  he  is  now  working. 

"There  are  now  sixty-three  paper  mills  in  the  re- 
public," said  Mr.  Schill,  "and  before  the  war  these 
produced  38,000,000  rubles  worth  of  pulp  and  paper 
in  a  year.  The  forests  are  almost  limitless  and  the 
production  can  rea.dily  be  increased  to  a  point  where 
not  less  than  500,000  tons  per  year  can  be  produced. 

"This  pulp  can  be  sold  here  at  not  more  than  the 
present  market  price  of  pulp  coming  from  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  now  i-eady  for  export  from  Reval 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  pulp,  and  it  is  this  that  we 
purpose  using  to  establish  a  financial  credit  with  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  mills  already  in 
operation,  many  more  will  be  erected,  and  I  have  large 
concessions  of  forest  lands  available  for  the  continued 
and  ever-increasing  production  of  pulp.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  proper  credit  facilities  can  be  established  ship- 
ments will  begin  that  will  surely  relieve  the  situation." 

No  Danger  to  Canada  Market. 

Speaking  with  respect  to  the  item  in  which  Esthonia 
was  represented  as  a  coming  competitor  of  Canadian 
pulp  mills,  a  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  man  said : 

"You  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  menace  from 
Esthonia  when  I  tell  you  that  the  entire  20,000  tons 
which  were  represented  as  being  ready  at  Reval  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  is  but  one-third  the 
annual  output  of  a  single  Canadian  mill  which  I  might 
mention.  The  20,000  tons  would  only  comfortably  fill 
the  shortage  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  more  than  20,000  tons  actually  unsold  in 
the  whole  of  this  country,  so  that  you  can  see  what  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  this  amount  of  pulp  would  be. 

"Again,  I  have  just. received  a  cable  from  Sweden 
sa.ying  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Germany  can  re-enter  the 
export  market  for  two  years  to  come — this  owing  to 
various  conditions  of  shortage  of  raw  material,  sulphur, 
etc.,  and  to  lack  of  money — so  that  I  would  be  disposed 
to  ask  whether  Esthonia  has  much  better  chances  of 
getting  into  the  export  trade  than  Germany.  Also,  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  pulp  in  a  port  in  Russia  and 
another  thing  to  get  it  across  to  the  United  States.  In 
two  months  from  now  the  Baltic  ports  will  be  closed 
for  the  winter. 

"So  far  from  the  movement  being  from  Europe  to 
hei'C,  the  movement  is  from  here  to  Europe.  I  may  say 
that  groundwood  is  getting  exceedingly  scarce.  I 
understand  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  taking 
from  35.000  to  40.000  tons  this  year  from  Canada  and 


will  be  cleaned  out  of  every  pound  by  the  end  of  the 
season. 


BEAVER  BOARD  COMBINE. 
Canadian  and  American  Projects  Plan  to  Unite. 

New  York. — Ail  companies  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing Beaver  Board,  a  wall  board  that  has  been  manu- 
factured since  1906,  have  been  consolidated  into  Beaver 
Board  Companies.  These  companies  have  manufactur- 
ing plants  here  and  in  Canada  and  maintain  sales  or- 
ganizatioTis  at  home  and  abroad. 


SCANDINAVIAN  PULP. 

Mr.  Alexander  E.  Kolm,  of  M.  Gottesman  and  Co., 
New  York,  who  has  been  spending  several  months  in 
Scandinavia,  states  that  "Swedish  pulp  manufacturers 
do  not  want  the  American  paper  mills  to  form  the 
same  mistaken  idea  which  England  had,  that  the  in- 
creased prices  for  pulp  being  asked  over  the  normal 
price  indicated  profiteering  on  their  part.  The  fact 
is  that  costs  of  production  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  very  high,  and  the  quota- 
tions are  in  propoi'tion  to  the  ^ost.  The  Swedes  are 
to  a  large  extent  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the 
increased  prod^iction  of  Canadian  pulp  will  have  on 
their  ability  tO'  sell  in  the  American  market.  It  is 
realized  that  not  only  has  the  Canadian  output  in- 
creased in  volume,  but  also  the  quality  has  been  im- 
proved, and  that  both  of  these  items  will  enhance  as 
time  goes  on.  The  phenomenal  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  pulp  industry  is  a  source  of 
wonderment  to  them,  and  they  have  a  wholesome  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  pulp  manufacturers  of 
America's  northern  neighbor.  The  Swedes,  although 
believing  their  pulp  to  be  of  superior  quality,  have 
nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  improved  the  quality 
of  their  output.  In  the  American  market,  as  in  the 
English,  the  Scandinavians  are  willing  to  meet  legiti- 
mate competition  as  long  as  there  is  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  conditions  in  their  country,  and  no  unfair 
tactics  resorted  to.  The  fact  is,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  mills  to  elimi- 
I  ate  any  causes  of  misunderstandings." 

  n/ 

CONDITION  OF  PAPER  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM. 

Belgian  Manufacturers  Asking  for  Heavier  Duties 
Fearing  Heavy  Importations. 

Godfrey  Langlois,  Agent  General  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  Brussels,  writes  regarding  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  paper  industry  in  Belgium  as  follows: 

"About  40  per  cent  of  the  machines  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  Belgian  authorities  are  at  work  to  locate 
in  Germany  the  machinery  stolen  during  the  occupa- 
tion. The  actual  production  averages  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  producing  force  of  the  working  machines. 
Belgian  paper  manufacturers  do  not  expect  to  reach 
the  whole  pre-war  production  before  three  years. 
Raw  material — that  is  to  say,  pulp  and  pulpwood — 
are  bought  easily  enough  on  the  Scandinavian  market, 
but  they  cost  three  times  more  than  in  1914.  These 
high  prices  and  the  change  hit  very  hard  the  Belgian 
paper  manufacturers. 

"Mr.  Picard,  the  president  of  the  Paper  Syndicate, 
says  that  they  are  a.sking  the  Government  to  etabli.>;h 
the  license  system  for  importation  of  foreign  paper, 
because  the  Belgian  market  will  be  loaded  with  Dutch 
English  and  American  paper  and  that  these  importa- 
tions will  hurt  the  Belgian  industry.  They  ask  also  for 
lit';i\  icr  duties  " 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

One  of  the  first  letters  received  from  the  Secretary 
since  his  return  is  the  announcement  of  the  followmg 
new  members  to  the  Technical  Section :  F.  H.  Andrews 
Dryden,  Ont.  and  J.  E.  T.  Musgrave,  Toronto 

The  former  is  a  junior  member  and  the  latter  a 
student  member.    They  are  very  welcome. 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE. 
A-1.    Chemical  Constitution  of  fir  wood  lignin.  P. 

Klason,  Ark.  Kemi,  Min.,  0.  Geol.,  1917,  6,  21  pp.  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1919,  90,  1,  92-93.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  No. 
15,  570  (1919).  The  author  favors  the  hypothesis  that 
the  lignin  of  fir  wood  consists  of  condensed  forms  of 
more  or  less  methylated  cinnamic  alcohols  and  allied 
aldehydes  and  acids,  and  the  general  type  of  substitu- 
ents  shows  a  relationship  to  protocatechnic  acid,  to 
which  resins  and  tannins  are  also  allied.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  lignin  may  be  present  in  the  wood  m 
the  form  of  a  glucoside,  and  it  may  be  built  up  from 
the  pento.ses. — J.S. 

A-1.  Determination  of  the  degree  of  lignification  ot 
Vegetable  fibres.  P.  Waentig  and  W.  Gierisch.  Z. 
Angeu.  Chem.  32.  173-175  (1919).  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind 
38,  No.  15,  530  (1919).  By  measuring  the  action  ot 
chlorine  under  specified  conditions  upon  fibres  con- 
taining lignin  it  appears  to  be  possible  to  determine 
the  degree  of  lignification.  This  method  is  compared 
with  the  hydrolytic  process  for  various  cellulosic  ma- 
terials From  a  comparison  of  the  chlorine  values  of 
lic^nified  fibres  with  those  of  the  isolated  lignins  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  "lignin"  is  relatively  un- 
changed in  the  hydrolytic  process.  The  specific  action 
of  chlorine  makes  it  a  more  suitable  reagent  than  al- 
kalis or  acids  for  the  oxidation  or  decomposition  ot 
fibres. — J.S.  , 

B-3  Airship  service  in  forest  areas.  Captam  John 
Barron,  R.A.F.  Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  249,— C.L. 

B-4.  Making  forestry  pay  its  way.  Can.  For.  J., 
July  1919,  p.  314.  Describes  how  a  stave  mill  m 
Pennsylvania  erected  to  consume  useless  hardwoods 
turned  in  a  profit  of  42  per  cent  on  the  investment.— 

^  B-6     Can  timber  limits  be  mapped  by  airplane? 

Ralph  Thelen,  Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  312.  Fore- 
casts the  preparation  of  forest  maps  as  well  as  maps 
for  military  purposes  by  photography  from  airplanes. 

 Q 

B-7.  Technical  men  wanted  in  the  woods.  Can.  For. 
J  Julv  1909  p.  302.  Extract  from  "The  Timberman," 
advocating  the  wider  employment  of  forest  school 
graduates  in  woods' Avork.-C.L. 

B-9  Ontario's  forest  resources.  James  White,  L-an. 
For  J  Julv,  1919,  p.  310.  Reference  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the"  forest  resources  of  Ontario,  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  Reference  also  to  the  report 
on  the  forests  of  British  Columbia,  already  published, 
and  the  report  on  the  forests  of  Saskatchewan  m  pro- 
cess of  completion.— C.L.  _  .  -uo.  ^ 
B-Q  Public  necessity  and  private  rights,  ban.  or. 
J  Jnlv  1919  p.  301.  Discusses  the  program  for  a 
national  forestry  policy  in  the  United  States,  advocated 
bv  Chief  Forester  Graves.    Extracts  from  comments  ot 


R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary,  Newsprint  Service  Bureau, 
relative  to  proposals  for  enforced  practice  of  forestry 
on  privately-owned  lands. — C.L. 

B-9.  Forestry  on  Dominion  lands.  Can.  For.  J.,  July, 
1919,  Y).  324.  Advocates  placing  the  handling  of  the 
timber  business  on  timber  limits  on  Dominion  Crown 
lands,  in  the  western  provinces,  under  the  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch.  Refers  to  similar  action  already 
taken  by  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion has  also  advocated  this  policy  for  some  years.- — • 
C.L. 

B-9.  A  question  for  New  Brunswick.  Angus  McLean. 
Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  308.  This  article  argues  for 
still  greater  efficiency  in  forest  fire  protection  includ- 
ing the  regulation  of  slash  burning  on  settlers'  lands; 
the  establishment  of  more  pulp  and  paper  industries 
to  utilize  minimum  values  from  the  forest ;  the  avoid- 
ance of  waste,  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  saw  mills; 
also,  reforestation  on  lands  which  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reproduce  naturally. — C.L. 

 NEW  PATENTS. 

D-2,  E-2.  Wood  cellulose  and  mechanical  pulp :  Pro- 
cess for  separating  the  rosin  from.  H.  Wandrowsky. 
Ger.  Pat.  309,630,  5.5.18.   J.  S. 

E-2,  F-2,  K-2.  Rosins,  fats  and  oils  from  cellulose, 
wood  pulp  and  paper  pulp;  Process  of  extracting.  0. 
Brune.    Ger.  Pat.  310,554,  22.5.17.    J.  S. 

E-5.  Cellulose :  Digesters  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of,  and  like  operation.  E.  SchaufPelberger.  Eng.  Pat. 
124,676,  27.9.18  (Appl.  15,772/18).   J.  S. 

E-5.  Cellulose  Digesters:  Apparatus  for  charging. 
A.  Steenrpfil.   Ger.  Pat.  309,679,  15.3.18.   J.  S. 

K-10:  Manufacturing  of  hard  sized  paper.  Ger.  Pat. 
309,999,  8,12,  17.    J.  S. 

K-12.  Paper,  paper  board  and  like  material,  ap- 
paratus for  drying  in  course  of  manufacture.  Thames 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  J.  B.  J.  Privett.  Eng.  Pat.  122,352, 
31.5.18  (Appl.  9026/18).  Cellulose  or  cellulosic  ma- 
terials: Preparations  of  solutions  of,  Zellstoff-Fabrik 
Waldof,  and  V.  Hottenroth.  Ger.  Pat.  306,818,  3.1.17. 
J.  S. 

K-23  Paper  and  boards :  Process  for  waterproofing. 

H.  Wandrowsky.    Ger.  Pat.  309,565,  21.4.18.    J.  S. 

K-23.   Parchmentized  paper,  "vulcanized  fibre"  and  ' 
the  like:  Manufacture  of.    The  Manchester  Oxide  Co., 
Ltd    R.  H.  Clayton,  J.  Huebner  and  H.  E.  Williams. 
Eng.  Pat.  124,979,  27.6.18  (Appl.  10,568/18).    J.  S. 

K-23.  Paper:  Manufacture  of  parchmentizBd  or 
like.  W.  Dangall.  Eng.  Pat.  123,594,  28.2.18  (Appl. 
.3598/18).    J.  S. 

L-5.  Cellulose.  Method  for  producing  ziric  chloride 
solution  of,  W.  Ogwa,  S.  Okubo  and  I.  Murata.  Eng. 
Pat.  122,,527,  21.2.18  (appl.  3139/18).  J.S. 

L-7.  Paper  textiles:  Process  for  coating,  with  nitro- 
cellulose solutions.  A.  Lehner.  Ger.  Pat..  308,615, 
6.11.17.    J.  S. 

L-7.  Paper  yam  fabrics :  Manufacture  of  a  strong, 
pliable  and  water-resistant  sheet  material  from.  E. 
Pohlmey.    Ger.  Pat.  309,516,  24.4.18.    J.  S. 

L-7.  Paper,  textiles,  etc. :  Process  for  sizing,  water- 
proofing and  finishing.  W.  Schmidt  and  E.  Heuser. 
Ger.  Pat.  309,680,  4.1.18.  J.S.   
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President  Galliver  of  the  Ajnerican  Writinp:  Paper 
Company  sailed  last  week  for  EMfrland  oti  the  Mauro- 
tania.  While  abroad,  he  expects  to  close  several  im- 
portant contracts  now  under  negotiation  for  export. 
The  heavy  foreign  business  which  paper  manufactur- 
ers have  done  this  year  is  reflected  in  a  voliinie  for 
seven  months  ending  with  July  of  more  than  300  per 
cent  in  excess  of  that  in  1918.  The  value  of  writing 
j)aper  and  envelopes  shipped  during  that  time  amounted 
to  $10,255,252,  compared  with  $3,058,554  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  ago  and  $1,772,467  in  1917. 
There  is  also  a  heavy  demand  for  the  better  grades 
from  South  American  dealers.  This  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  strength  recently  for  American 
Writing  Paper  shares.  In  the  New  York  curb  market 
the  common  stock,  which  was  quoted  in  January  at  2V2,  . 
sold  at  18  in  July  and  is  tiow  within  two  points  of  the 
record  figure,  while  the  preferred,  from  an  early  year 
level  of  27%,  has  sold  at  69  this  month. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  held  at  Han  Francisco 
last  week  between  Col.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Western  De- 
partment Air  Service  officer,  and  Major  A.  D.  Smith, 
in  charge  of  Oregon  forest  air  patrol,  six  De  Haviland 
airplanes  were  despatched  from  Mather  Field  to  patrol 
Oregon  forests  in  the  effort  to  prevent  devastating 
fires.  The  work  of  the  airplane  forest  patrol  has  be- 
come so  necessary,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  army,  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  its  extension.  This  year  it  is  estimated, 
more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  standing  timber  has 
been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely  discovery 
and  report  of  small  fires,  which  were  extinguished  be- 
fore they  did  material  damage.  But  for  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  airplanes  it  is  believed  that  the  timber 
loss  from  fire  would  have  been  enormous.  The  type  of 
planes  to  be  used  in  the  future  is  the  same  as  the  fight- 
ing plane  of  the  great  war. 

The  strike  of  printers  in  New  York  City,  which  has 
either  delayed  or  suspended  the  publication  of  no 
fewer  than  150  uiagazines,  periodicals  and  trade 
papers,  has  led  several  publishers  to  plan  moving  their 
plants  from  New  York  to  other  places,  and  many  west- 
ern cities  are  bidding  vigorously  to  induce  these  pub- 
lishers to  consider  their  particular  localities.  Three 
very  large  publications,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  last  Friday  by  the  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, of  America,  have  already  completed  plans  for 
permanent  removal,  and  their  printing  machinery  and 
paper  supply  are  now  being  shipped  to  Chicago.  The 
"Dry  (ioods  Economist,"  which  has  been  published 
for  the  past  seventy-three  years  without  missing  an 
issue,  determined  to  maintain  that  record  in  spite  of 
the  printing  situation  and  was  printed  in  mimeograph 
form.  This  strike,  closing  every  magazine  printing 
establishment  in  New  York  City,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  quarrel  between  certain  local  unions  and  their  inter- 
national organizations.  Some  of  the  local  unions  have 
retained  their  membership  in  their  international  union, 
•while  the  pressmen,  feeders  and  paper  handlers  have 
seceded  and  struck.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  inter- 
national unions  that  the  men  should  return  to  work 
and  leave  the  entire  matter  to  arbitration. 

A.  E.  F.  Schard.  a  trained  forester,  has  been  sent  by 


Sweden  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracu.se,  N.Y.,  for  a  special  study  in  American 
methods  in  forestry',  on  an  interchange  of  student* 
whereby  Henry  M.  Molloney  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  goes  to  Sweden  for  study  there. 
Both  men  rank  as  fellows  of  the  American  Scandin- 
avian Foundation,  and  will  get  a  handsome  financial 
allowance  to  make  possible  their  securing  the  best  in- 
formation possible  on  forestry  methods  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  sent.  Mr.  Schard  is  one  of  the  first 
students  ever  sent  to  the  United  States  for  forestry 
study  under  the  operation  of  the  American  Scandin- 
avian Foundation,  and  the  recognition  given  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  accentuated  by  thf 
fact  that  this  year  marked  the  first  time  that  the  Philip- 
pine Government  has  sejit  a  student  to  Syracuse  for 
forestry  study. 

Argument  on  the  appeal  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  controversy  over  the  price  of  newsprint  paper  was 
heard  last  week  before  a  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals sitting  in  New  York  City.  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  former  Attorney-General,  appeared  for  the  pub- 
lishers and  Henry  A.  Wise,  former  assistant  United 
States  Attome.v,  for  the  manufacturers.  The  appeal, 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  circuit  judges  re- 
view the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  rates,  was  taken 
by  the  Attorney-General  acting  as  trustee  for  the 
parties  in  interest.   Decision  was  reserved  by  the  court. 

At  an  expense  of  more  than  $50,000  the  Finch- 
Pruyn  Company,  of  Glens  Falls,  will  erect  a  two-story 
addition  to  its  paper  mills  to  be  used  as  a  service  build- 
ing for  the  company's  employees.  The  building  which 
will  be  two  stories  high,  will  be  erected  over  the  wood 
room  of  the  present  mill  and  will  measure  105  by  40 
feet.  The  building  will  consist  of  a  kitchen,  restaurant, 
smoking  and  game  room,  reading  room,  shower  baths, 
toilet  facilities  and  lockers.  — 


HALF  HOUR  SESSION  OF  NEWSPRINT  ENQUIRY. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  official  reports  of  the 
Government's  auditor,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Clarkson,  bring- 
ing the  mill  costs  up  to  date,  the  resumption  of  the 
newsprint  inquiry,  which  was  to  have  gone  ahead  at 
Ottawa  on  September  9th,  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned until  later  in  the  fall  months.  The  length  of  the 
adjournment  was  not  stipulated,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  it  will  be  six  weeks  at  least  as  it  was  un- 
officially intimated  that  it  would  take  the  auditor  this 
length  of  time  to  go  over  the  remaining  mills  and  com- 
pile the  late  costs. 

The  hearing  at  Ottawa  last  Wednesday  lasted  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  adjournment  had  been  agreed 
to  the  day  previously  by  the  chief  counsel,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tilley,  K'C,  for  the  publishers  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Montgomery,  K.C.,  for  the  manufacturers.  Neither  of 
the  chief  counsel  were  in  attendance  at  the  inquiry.  It 
is  possible  that  the  matter  of  the  differential  may  be 
dealt  with  in  this  interval. 


If  some  pulp  and  paper  mills  would  invest  in  ^  )c- 
tory  Bonds  what  they  have  made,  because  of  the  ex- 
ehahge  on  U.S.  funds,  it  would  make  quite  a  pile. 
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Norman  E.  Waiiiright,  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week  calling  upon  the  trade. 

Austin  and  Nicholson,  of  Chapleau,  Out.,  who  have 
in  the  past  taken  out  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  in 
that  section,  are  not  taking  out  any  this  season.  They 
are  operating  about  the  same  number  of  lumber  camps 
as  usual  but  report  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  help 
and  that  supplies  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  more 
costly  than  a  year  ago. 

E.  P.  Foley  of  the  Foley-Rieger  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Thorold,  Ont.,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  and  reports 
that  the  demand  for  groundwood  pulp  is  very  brisk. 
His  mills  are  Avorking  to  ea])acity.  Mr.  Foley  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Thorold  Board  of  Trade,  and  states  that 
town  is  booming  at  the  present  time. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  secy-treas.  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  on  a  visit  to  Port  Arthur  and 
intends  doing  some  duck  hunting  before  his  return. 

The  Don  Yalley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  are  very  busy 
at  present  and  have  orders  ahead  for  several  weeks. 
The  company  recently  installed  the  latest  type  of  Sey- 
bold  guillotine  cutter. 

C.  N.  Ramsay,  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  coated  paper 
manufacturers,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending  the 
past  four  months  in  the  Old  Country  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  has  sailed  for  home  and  is  feeling  much 
improved  after  his  holiday. 

James  Dale,  manager  of  the  periodical  department 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Capt.  Claude  E.  Nicely,  late  with  J.  M.  Dent  and 
.Sons,  Toronto,  has  gone  to  South  Bend,  Lidiana,  where 
lie  will  remain  for  some  tirhe. 

Work  has  started  on  a  large  addition  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Geoi-getown  Coated  Paper  Mills,  George- 
town, Ont.  The  extension  will  be  64  x  266  feet  and 
part  of  it  will  be  two  stories  high  and  the  remainder 
five  stories.  The  structure  will  be  built  of  brick,  con- 
crete and  steel  and  will  be  an  exact  duplication  of  the 
present  building.  The  Frid  Construction  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  have  been  given  the  contract  and  expect  to 
have  the  work  completed  by  the  fii'st  of  the  new  year. 
The  extra  space  will  be  used  for  the  finishing  and 
storage  departments,  and  it  is  understood  that  new 
coating  machines  will  be  added  to  the  plant,  greatly 
increasing  the  production.  The  company  have  been 
exceptionally  busy  for  some  time  and  have  been  work^ 
ing  two  shifts  in  order  to  take  cai'e  of  the  business  in 
hand  as  expeditiously  as  passible. 

An  interestinir  presentation  took  place  at  the  plant 
of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills  on  Saturday  last  when 
Gilbert  McNicol  was  presented  by  the  management 
and  employees  with  a  handsome  rocking  chair  and 
table  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  a  neat  speech  by  C.  Nelson 
Gain,  sales  manager  of  the  company.  Mr.  McNicol  is 
a  son  of  J.  L.  McNicol,  assistant  newsprint  controller, 
of  Ottawa,  and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Don  Valley 
mills  for  a  considcriillc  period. 


Mr.  Nicolson,  who  is  a  director  of  the  London,  Eng., 
office  of  the  Canadian  Export  Association,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Toronto  last  week  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  paper  of  various  lines  and  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  leading  paper  manufacturers. 

Gummed  papers.  Limited,  Brampton,  report  that 
they  are  very  busy  and  have  been  increasing  their 
production  all  the  time.  The  prospects  are  good  for 
future  expansion  and  the  Diiplex  Waterproof  of  the 
company  has  scored  quite  a  success  since  being  placed 
on  the  market.  A  large  quantity  is  being  handled  by 
Ellis  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Toronto. 

Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper  manufacturers, 
Toronto,  last  week  inaugurated  two  shifts  in  their 
plant  in  order  to  overtake  the  business  in  hand.  It  is 
understood  that  the  firm  will  shortly  add  to  their 
equipment  in  the  wav  of  more  coating  machines. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  W"^,  Burland,  D.S.O.,  returned  to 
Montreal  from  overseas  recently.  He  took  the  14th 
Battalion  of  the  Victoria  Rifles  across  the  water  and 
had  a  splendid  war  record.  Just  before  leaving  for 
home  he  was  commandant  of  the  Bisley  team.  Col. 
Burland  is  well  known  to  the  paper  trade  through  his 
long  connection  with  the  Consolidated  Lithographing 
Co.  Referring  to  economic  conditions  in  England,  he 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  country  was  producing 
as  much  as  it  might  but  that  this  would  right  itself  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Lyons,  Scott  &  Co.,  Limited,  who  are 
exporters  and  importers  of  pulp  and  paper,  with  of- 
fices in  London,  Eng.,  and  in  New  York  City,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Toronto  recently  in  connection  with  the 
paper  export  department  of  the  firm. 

Work  on  the  extensions  to  the  coated  paper  plant 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  at  Georgetown,  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The 
additions  to  the  color  room  are  38  x  80  and  40  x  60, 
two  stories  high,  and  to  the  finishing  room  96  x  80, 
two  stories  high.  The  contractor  is  W.  J.  Trimble  of 
Toronto,  and  the  structures  are  of  concrete  blocks  for 
the  upper  portions  and  concrete  and  steel  for  the  lower. 

Clarke  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Bear  River,  N.S.,  report  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  on  both  their 
new  sulphate  pulp  plant  and  their  new  saw-mill.  They 
are  also  making  readjustments  and  extensions  to  their 
woodworking  establishment  at  Lake  Jolly.  Clarke 
Bros,  intend  operating  about  the  usual  number  of 
camps  during  the  coming  winter.  They  find  the  labor 
situation  is  somewhat  difficult  at  the  present  time  and 
that  wages  and  the  cost  of  camp  supplies,  are  all 
higher  than  in  1918. 

The  Davison  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bridge- 
water,  N.S.,  Avho  were  manufacturing  specially  pre- 
pared, dry  pressed,  baled  sulphate  and  sulphite  pulp 
chips,  closed  down  this  department  some  months  ago 
when  ground  wood  pulp  took  a  slump,  and  have  since 
not  operated  owing  to  being  so  busy  in  their  lumber- 
ing, hardwood  flooring,  planing  mill  and  box  factory 
department,  in  all  of  which  they  have  orders  for  sev- 
eral months  abend. 
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A  large  vessel,  the  "Ihnaiiau,"'  of  London,  called  at 
Rimonski  and  loaded  2,500,000  feet  of  lumber  for 
Price  Bros.  &  Co. 

At  the  Provincial  Employment  Bureau  during  the 
past  two  months  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
bushmen.  Out  of  the  101  Avho  secuhed  .jobs  during 
the  week,  ending  October  4  in  Montreal,  62  signed  on 
as  bushmen,  while  there  were  09  other  trades,  and 
some  common  laborers. 

The  estimated  damage  by  bush  fires  along  the  British 
Columbia  coast  during  the  week  ending  October  4,  is 
$500,000.  About  $200,000  of  this  is  represented  in 
property  and  the  balance  in  standing  timber  and  logs 
ready  for  shipping. 

Major  M.  W.  Maxwell,  M.C.,  engineer  in  timber  test- 
ing at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  is  leaving 
at  the  end  of  the  month  to  take  up  special  work  with 
the  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment  Commission.  He 
expects  to  be  connected  Avitli  Dalhousie. 

Cai)t.  E.  P.  Cameron  who  has  been  carrying  on  work 
iu  llie  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  Forest  Products' 
Laboratories  is  back  at  McGill  where  he  is  completing 
his  studies.  It  is  possible  that  Capt.  Cameron  will  be 
retained  as  a  meaiber  of  the  staff  of  the  Laboratories. 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  MILL  GOING  UP. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Intei-na- 
tional  Paper  Co.  would  soon  begin  work  on  a  mill  in 
Canada  to  make  use  of  the  wood  from  the  company's 
extensive  limits  on  Crown  Lands,  the  wood  from  which 
can  not  be  exported  to  the  American  mills  of  the  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  timber  limits,  certain  power 
rights  on  the  St.  Maurice  makes  Three  Rivers  the 
natural  location  for  such  a  mill. 

The  first  definite  information  given  to  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  Avas  that  a  sulphite  plant,  costing 
about  $500,000  would  be  erected  this  year.  This  has 
been  started  and  good  progress  is  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  Engineer  White.  Tlie  statement  is 
now  made  that  a  large  })aper  mill  will  be  ei'ected 
probably  next  year,  Avith  an  initial  ()ut])ut  of  200  tons 
per  day.  The  neAv  mill  Avill  employ  about  1,500  Avoi-k- 
men. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  Avitli  the  Shawiiii^ 
gan  Company  to  take  from  that  company,  at  tlie  out- 
set, in  the  vicinity  of  20,000  h.p.  In  vicAv  of  the  ex- 
pansion Avhich  is  anticipated,  it  is  expected  that  this 
contract  will  be  increased  later  to  30,(T00  h.p. 

It  is  understood  that  the  rights  to  AvaterpoAvers  on 
the  St.  Maurice,  Avhich  Avere  owned  by  the  Interna- 
tional, have  been  disposed  of  to  the  Shawinigan  Co., 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


FIRST  AID  INSTRUCTION. 

Among  the  recent  activities  of  the  Sei-vicc  I)e|)nr) 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  njight  be 
noted  that  of  First  Aid  Instruction  to  men  selected 
from  the  various  departments,  particulai'ly  men  Avho 
Avork  on  the  night  shifts.  It  is  proposed  to  instruct 
men  in  the  handling  of  such  accidents  as  might  occni- 
in  this  mill.  The  scope  of  training  Avill  embrace  first 
treatment  of  cut,  burns,  fractures,  dislocations,  elec- 
trocutions, and  drowning. 

Besides  the  regular  weekly  conferences,  the  men  w  ill 
during  working  hours  be  called  upon  to  dress  and 
treat  accidents  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dispen- 
sary staff.  One  of  the  objects  in  drilling  the  men  along 
Fii'st  .\i(l  lines  is  to  lia\e  on  liand  at  all  times,  somcfuic 


competent  to  render  intelligent  treatment,  especiallv 
during  the  closed  hours  of  the  Dispensary. 

Boxes  containing  supplies  necessary  in  emergency 
are  being  conveniently  placed  in  the  "various  depart- 
ments.  Nineteen  men  are  taking  this  course. 

TURNER  NOW  WITH  INGERSOLL  RAND. 

S.  Uo\  Turner,  who  Avas  for  several  vears  on  the 
engineering  .staff  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.. 
is  noAv  in  charge  of  the  pulp  mill  machinery  depart- 
ment of  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand,  Ltd.  He  and  his 
bride  have  taken  up  residence  at  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Mr. 
Turner  was  in  military  service  and,  Avhen  discharged 
went  Avith  P.  P.  Westbye  of  Peterboro.  He  has  an 
interesting  job  on  his  hands  in  his  ncAV  position. 

CONSULT  PROVINCIAL  MINISTER  ON  FOREST 
MATTERS. 

Most  important  matters  dealing  Avith  the  lumber  and 
pulp  and  paper  industries  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
were  dealt  Avith  at  a  conference  of  delegates  of  lumber 
and  paper  interests  at  Quebec  on  Tuesdav.  A  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  met  Avith  a  committee  of  the  Province  of 
Ouebee  Limit  Holders  Association  to  discuss  certain 
i-lianges  in  the  regulations  of  lands  and  forests,  gov- 
erning the  cutting  of  timber  on  CroAA'n  lands  and  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  forests.  It  Avas 
strongly  urged  that  the  provincial  government  should 
be  approached  to  impress  upon  it  the  necessity  of  an 
early  revision  of  those  regulations  in  order  to  meet 
present  conditions. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  several  of  the  .speakers  at  the 
conference  that  the  I'cgulations  should  be  chansed  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  forests  of  this  province  and  in- 
sure a  supply  for  the  future.  As  the  end  of  the  stock 
of  merchantable  timber  AA'hich  may  be  cut  from  so- 
called  virgin  forests  is  in  sight,  and  as  it  has  been  shoAvn 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  merchantable  timber  to 
make  its  cutting  commerciallA'  possible  cannot  be  ex- 
pected on  cut-over  lands  under  fifty  years,  it  is  im- 
peratively necessary  to  de\'ise  Avays  and  means  to  pre- 
vent Avaste,  and  to  cut  so  that  a  sufficient  crop  may 
be  obtained  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  Avas  held  that  the  proA'ineial  government  should 
be  ])repared  to  give  full  co-operation  to  the  licensees 
as  Avell  as  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  cost.  The  license 
holder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  duty  bound  to  sup- 
port the  government  in  the  elimination  of  every  pos- 
sible Avaste. 

A  delegation  met  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Ml  Wednesday  and  submitted  for  his  consideration  a 
number  of  proposed  laAvs  for  the  reforestration  of  the 
lands  held  under  licenses  to  cut  timber. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  MAKERS  ISSUE  BOOK 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Companv.  Ltd,  of  Alon- 
]\lontreal,  has  just  issued  a  very  artisticallv  printed 
little  booklet  giA'ing  details  as  to  resources,  activi- 
ties and  ])roduction  of  leading  paper  makers  Avho  are 
members  of  the  organization.  According  to  the  "fore- 
Avord,"  "Standardization  and  centralization,  throuarh 
the  lesson  learned  from  the  great  Avar.  haA-e  become 
fundamental  nece.ssities  of  manufacturing.  The  great 
paper  industry  of  Canada,  groAvins  greater  bv  leaps 
and  bounds,  is  taking  advantage  of  ♦^bese  fundamental 
lessinis  lonrned." 


Oetohpr  Ui.  1!»19. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  October  14. — The  good  business,  which  has 
prevailed  all  along  the  line  in  the  paper  trade,  is  con- 
tinning  and  newsprint  is  growing  scarcer  all  the  while 
with  the  demand  incessantly  increasing.  Never  in  the 
history  of  Ontario,  for  instance,  have  the  daily  ncAvs- 
papers  been  using  so  much  print  paper.  This  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  election  campaign,  the  referendum 
vote,  Victory  loan  and  the  large  amount  of  advertising 
done  by  these  various  interests,  in  addition  to  an  im- 
usually  active  fall  campaign  from  commercial  houses 
and  industrial  concerns.  The  mills  are  rushed  to  the 
limit  and  are  turning  down  orders  every  day,  some 
of  them  at  very  fancy  prices.  A  forecast  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  print  paper  industry  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that,  within  the  next  year,  at  least,  seven 
hundred  additional  tons  will  come  on  the  market  from 
Canadian  mills  and  half  this  quantity  of  sulphite  and 
mechanical  pulp.  The  latter  is  in  most  active  requisi- 
tion and  prices  are  very  firm.  Some  mills  report  a 
shortage  of  groundwood  pulp  and  one  organization  ran 
so  low  last  week  that  it  took  the  sheets  from  the  ad- 
joining pulp  plant  away  just  as  fast  as  the  product 
was  made. 

Toilet  and  tissue  plants  are  aAvay  behind  in  their 
orders  and  there  has  been  a  decided  development  for 
fruit  wraps  frojn  the  Okanagan  Valley  in  B.C.  owing 
to  the  bumper  crops  of  apples.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  news  that  has  come  to  hand,  is  that 
fine  samples  of  twine  and  felt  have  been  made  from 
the  fibre  of  Saskatchewan  flax  grown  for  seed.  Experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  for  some  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fibre  products  from  this  flax  and  thus  a 
great  industry  may  be  opened  up  in  the  west  in  the 
near  future. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  the  paper  business  which 
more  than  another  is  enjoying  a  decided  boom,  it  is 
the  coated  paper  industry.  The  fact  that  all  the  plants 
have  recently  extended  their  facilities  for  output  or 
are  doing  so  at  the  present  time,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
future  of  this  sphere  of  the  paper  trade.  The  mills  have 
received  so  many  orders  for  special  sizes  that  they  have 
not  even  time  to  make  up  stock  lines  and  double  shifts 
are  now  working  in  the  plants.    The  abounding  pros- 


j)erity  of  Canada  has  resulted  in  all  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  mail  order  concerns  iising  more  coated 
stock  than  ever  before.  Nothing  but  the  best  will 
satisfy  them  and  printing  establishments  are  also  doing 
a  record  trade.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  press 
work  in  this  line  owing  to  the  Victory  Loan  issue  and 
the  literature,  bonds,  posters  and  other  printed  matter 
have  kept  many  of  the  larger  enterprises  continuing 
their  activities  day  and  night.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workmen  and  it  looks  as  if  the  rush  will  keep 
up  until  well  towai'd  Christmas.  This  all  makes  more 
business  for  the  paper  mills. 

Then,  too,  the  specialty  lines  of  paper  are  coming  to 
the  front  and  vegetable  parchment  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada  for  the  first  time.  All  waxing  plants 
are  working  to  capacity  and  the  announcement  that 
an  American  organization  will  establish  a  branch  in  the 
Dominion  and  turn  out  gummed  papers,  coated  papers 
and  waxed  paper  is  an  evidence  of  how  the  future  is 
viewed  by  far-seeing  concerns.  It  is  felt,  with  the 
rapid  consumption  of  paper  not  only  in  the  Dominion 
but  in  other  countries,  there  will  be  something  doing 
for  all  the  mills. 

The  plain  timth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  what 
might  be  called  a  world  shortage  of  paper.  One  of 
the  latest  countries  to  be  clamoring  for  supplies  is 
Belgium,  where  only  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
chines are  in  operation  and  it  will  take,  at  least,  three 
years  for  the  industry  to  resume  anything  like  normal 
production. 

October  has  so  far  been  a  decidedly  busy  month  for 
jobbers  and  slow  deliveries  in  certain  lines  are  still 
complained  of.  Advices  received  from  the  east  are 
to  the  effect  that  taken  altogether  the  arrivals  of  pulp- 
wood  have  been  the  heaviest  on  record  and  the 
handling  of  the  wood  has  afforded  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men.  In  pulpwood  operations  there 
is  a  decided  shortage  of  help  in  many  centres  but,  with 
the  closing  of  the  saw  mills  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  released  a  number 
who  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Wages  in  the 
camps  are  running  from  $65  to  $75  per  month  and 
living  conditions  in  the  bush  have  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  few  years. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  8312  murray  hill,      NEW  YORK 

8313 

We  buy  .11  kinds  \A/'000  Pi  ll  P  wIl'I'TId  be 
of  Canadian  T  T  \»/ K  M.UK  conrinced. 
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In  the  book  and  writing  line  business  is  keeping  up 
well  and  it  is  believed  that  two  additional  book  and 
writing  plants  will  be  built  in  Ontario  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Envelope  manufacturers  are  busy,  paper 
box  concerns  never  were  rushed  more  than  they  are 
at  the  present  moment  and  many  are  advertising  for 
help.  Another  indication  of  the  great  future  of  the 
paper  industry  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  the  offerings  on  the  stock  market  continue  to  rise. 
The  increase  of  values  is  based  on  the  public  conception 
of  sound,  progressive  conditions,  looking  to  (Janada 
to  become  the  greatest  newsprint  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world  within  the  next  decade. 

There  is  reported  a  slow  delivery  on  the  part  of  the 
railways,  by  some  paper  companies,  and  a  recent  re- 
turn shows  that  44,000  Canadian  cars  are  withheld  in 
tJie  United  States  as  against  23,250  American  cars  in 
Canada.  The  balance,  which  is  on  the  wrong  side,  will 
be  corrected,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  near  future. 

Export  conditions  are  more  favorable  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  and  large  quantities  of  bleached 
pulp  and  groundwood  pulp  are  now  going  forward  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  Stocks 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  months  are 
now  being  reduced.  On  the  whole,  there  is  general 
optimism  in  the  trade  and  nothing  but  big  business 
seen  ahead,  with  all  prices  holding  but  with  no  changes 
to  record. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  f 34.00  t..  *:Ui.0O 

Sulphite,  news  grade  nn  tqr'nn 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching   ..*92^)  t,nnn 

Sulphite,  bleached   *n  ..00  to  $12  .00 

Sulphate   +8^50  to  +90.00 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  October  11.— On  the  surface  the  market 
for  paper  is  lacking  in  the  excitement  and  the  snap 
of  demand  that  prevailed  a  short  while  ago,  but  a 
steady  and  voluminous  movement  df  supplies  into 
consuming  channels  continues  and  no  fault  is  found 
by  manufacturers  or  merchants  over  the  amount  or 
character  of  business  they  are  securing.  The  strike 
of  printers  and  pressmen  in  New  York  has  thrown  a 
damper  over  the  trade  locally,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  with  upwards  of  50  trade  papers  and  fiction 
periodicals  having  suspended  publication  for  a  time, 
the  consumption  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  has  ma- 
terially decreased.     The  strike  has  now  been  on  10 
days  and  how  much  longer  it  will  last  is  a  question. 
Both  sides  seem  determined  at  the  moment  not  to  give 
in,  but  the  situation  appears  to  be  reaching  that 
point  where  something  definite  which  may  terminate 
the  trouble  might  occur  any  minute.  The  book  paper 
market  has  been  chiefly  affected  by  the  strike.  Re- 
ports from  mill  sections  say  that  manufacturers  as  yet 
have  not  let  up  in  their  operations,  however,  which 
would  indicate  that  not  many,  if  any,  publishing  com- 
panies have  cancelled  deliveries.  When  it  is  understood 
that  the  average  consumer  of  book  paper  was  ex- 
periencing much  difficulty  prior  to  the  strike  in  ob- 
taining all  the  paper  immediately  needed,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  publishers  are  permitting  shipments  to 
come  along  without  interruption  despite  the  closing 
down  of  their  plants.    Presumably  most  of  them  are 
taking  advantage  of  prevailing  conditions  in  their 
own  field  to  store  up  supplies  of  paper  so  that  when 
the  strike  is  settled  and  consumption  of  paper  is  re- 


sumed they  will  not  be  so  dependent  on  prompt  .ship 
mcnts  from  mills  in  covering  their  requirements. 

J'rices  on  book  papers  have  not  suffered,  and  the 
quotations  named  have  been  ruling  for  some  time.' 
Even  should  the  tie-up  of  the  printing  industry  in 
this  city  continue  for  quite  a  while  it  is  doubtful 
whether  paper  prices  would  be  materially  influenced 
because  mills  are  sold  up  so  far  ahead  they  are  likely 
to  reduce  quotations  simply  on  account  of  consumption 
being  at  a  standstill  in  one  corner  of  the  market  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  denying  that  New  York  i.s 
the  largest  consuming  center  of  book  papers  in  the 
States;  on  the  other  hand,  should  this  market  be  elim- 
inated for  a  time  the  buying  of  consumers  in  other 
parts  of  the  coutnry  should  be  enough  to  sustain 
values,  particularly  with  mills  facing  such  conditions 
as  now  exist. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  a  steady  manner  and  at 
firm  prices.  Raw  material  costs  have  receded  to  an  ex- 
tent, rag  prices  having  eased  off  during  the  past  few  ' 
weeks,  but  this  factor  has  little  effect  on  present  prices 
of  paper  because  the  product  of  mills  now  being  de- 
livered has  been  manufactured  from  raw  stock  pur- 
chased some  time  ago  when  rag  prices  were  at  their 
peak.  Jobbers  report  consumers  to  be  absorbing  large 
amounts  of  writing  papers  and  to  be  meeting  the 
prices  quoted  without  stopping  to  haggle.  Fine  paper 
mills  throughout  New  England  are  reported  booked  far 
ahead  in  orders  and  to  be  frequently  turning  down 
orders  owing  to  their  unwillingness  to  enter  into  more 
commitments  with  the  future  promising  so  much  un- 
certainty 

Wrappings  are  quotably  firm  and  are  sought  in  in- 
creasing volume,  Merchants  all  over  the  country  are 
laying  in  supplies  to  carry  them  through  the  pre-holi- 
day  period  and  are  buying  in  quantities  which  will 
make  sure  they  will  not  run  short  of  stock.  Tissues 
are  firm  and  in  good  demand.  Cover  papers  are  in  bet- 
ter call  than  they  have  been  and  quotations  are  grad- 
ually firming. 

Activity  in  the  board  market  shows  no  abatement 
though  underneath  the  surface  there  is  not  quite 
the  strength  of  tone  that  has  been  evident  heretofore. 
This  is  probably  due  to  box  manufacturers  for  the 
most  part  having  provided  for  their  requirements  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  through  orders  placed  Avith  mills, 
and  although  board  mills  the  country  over  have  from 
four  to  six  weeks'  business  on  their  books  and  are 
running  full  in  their  efforts  to  catch  up  with  orders, 
there  is  not  the  undercurrent  of  demand  that  there 
has  been  in  recent  weeks.  Then,  too,  reports  concerning 
the  installation  of  new  machines  in  .several  of  the  east- 
ern mills,  which  will  materially  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  boards,  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  buying,  I'or 
consumers  are  not  as  anxious  about  forward  require 
ments  as  they  would  be  if  they  thought  there  was 
danger  of  their  not  being  able  to  secure  all  th.^  board 
wanted.  New  boards  are  (pioted  hereabouts  at  .+65  jier 
ton  and  plain  chip  board  at  .$60,  but  the  probabilities 
are  these  prices  could  be  shaded  in  some  quartors. 

GROUND  WOOD  — Mechanically  ground  wood  .•on- 
tinues  in  good  demand  and  prices  rule  steady  at  a 
range  of  $35  to  $40  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants.  Mills 
with  very  few  exceptions  have  contracted  for  their 
output  for  several  months  ahead  and  have  little  supply 
to  divert  to  the  open  market,  so  that  buyers  in  search 
of  spot  lots  for  quick  delivery  are  having  trouble  in 
locating  pulp  and  jnanufacturers  having  ground  wood 
for  prompt  delivery  available  are  demanding  and  re- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501   Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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USED  MACHINERY 
FOR  SALE 

Subject  to  previous  sale,  we  offer  a  lot  of  used  en- 
gines, paper  mill  machinery,  etc.,  as  per  list  below. 
Any  or  all  items  can  be  seen  at  Berlin,  N.H.,  U.S.A. 

1  1  Engine  (Steam)  Dla.  Cyl.  18"      B.  F.  Sturtevant,  Boston, 

Stroke     16",     Center     Crank,  Mass. 
R.P.M.  225. 

2  2  Engines      (Steam),  McEwen,  

Diam.  of  Cyl.  15",  Stroke  16",  Ridgeway  Dynamo  & 
HP    204.  Center  Crank,  High  Eng.    Co..  Ridgeway. 

Speed.    Fly    Wheel    64    x    18.  Penn. 
Gov.  Wheel  64  x  12. 

3  2  Engines  24  x  42,  Brown  Corliss 

Fly  Wheel,  108  x  38.    Run  six 
months. 


5    2  Allen  Mixers. 


Sandy  Hill  Brass  &  Iron 
Wks.,  Sandy  Hill,  N.Y. 


6  1  Complete    Grinder.    Stone    27  Friction  Pulley  &  Mch. 

Co.,  faanay  ti\ii  jn.i. 

7  4  Complete    Grinders,    Stone    26  Cedar  Point  Grinder.  Ti- 

x  54  conderoga,  N.Y. 

8  5  Complete    Grinders,    Stone    27  Cedar  Point  Grinder,  Ti- 

3j  50  conderoga,  N.Y. 

9  10    Complete    Grinders.    Size    27  Holyoke  Mch.  Co..  Holy- 

X  54.  oke,  Mass. 

10  2  Right  and  2  Left  Hand  Holy-  Holyoke  Mch.  Co.,  Holy- 

oke Barkers,  54".  oke,  Mass. 

11  1  Right  and  1  Left  Hand  Carth-  Carthage  Machine  Co. 

age  Barkers,  43". 

12  5  Right  and  5  Left  Hand  Port-  Portland    Co.,  Portland. 

land  Barkers,  66".  Maine. 

13  1  Right  and  1  Left  Hand  With- 

am   Attachment   for  Portland 
Barkers. 


14    1  Smidth  Pulp  Refiner. 


G.  Hardman,  Chrlstlanla, 
Norway. 


16  4  Paul  &  Trembly  8  ft.  Sulphur  Ticonderoga    Mach.  Co., 

Burners.  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

17  1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Trans-  T,„p^-„  Pullev  Co  Col- 

mission  Drives  Size  8,  No.  114,  "^fUl/ ^''^^ 


Class  C.  • 
19    1  Wandall  Screen. 


umbus.  Ind. 

Otto,  Wandall,  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Bagley   &    Sewell  Com- 
pany, Waterton,  N.Y. 


20  4  Warren  Winders.  156". 

SFZiIT  SHIVES. 

22  1 — 36"  Face  6'  4"  Dia.  20  Strand,  5-15/16  Bore. 

23  1 — 19"      ■'      5'  2"      "     14        "       4-  7/16  " 

24  1—23"     "      4'  "     13        "       5-15/16  " 

25  1—13"      "      4'  "       7        "       4-  7/16  " 

26  1—28"      "      7'  "     13        "       7-15/16  " 

27  1 — 12  X  16"  Engine  Jones  &  Hitchings 

28  1 — 2"  Hancock  Inspirator 

29  1  Bench  Saw 

30  1  S.  A.  Woods'  Planer  and  Cutter 

31  1  Clapborad  Machine  and  Sapper 

32  1  Shingle  Machine  with  Joints 

33  4  Circular  Saws 

34  1  Box  Thompson's  Arc  Lights 

35  1  Cameron  Feed  Water  Suction  Pump 

36  1—3"  Globe  Valve 

37  1—6"  Gate  Valve  (part  of  engine) 

38  8 — Pulp  Grinder.s 

Further  Particular  on  Requett 

BROWN  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


ceiviiifj  top  market  pricp.s.  Even-prounfl  woorl  that  has 
been  held  in  .storage  for  a  year  and  longer  i.s  .selling 
to-day  at  around  $35  and  freshly  ground  spruce  pulp 
of  prime  quality  is  fetching  between  $37  and  $40,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  involved  and  the  shipment  de- 
sired. 

CI1P:MI('AL  PULP— Chemical  wood  pulp  is  moving 
along  in  a  consistent  way  and  prices  remain  fully  as 
firm  as  they  have  been  recently.  Demand  for  spot 
shipments  is  not  as  brisk,  consumers  apparently  hav- 
ing covered  their  ma.jor  requirements  for  a  time,  yet 
all  the  supply  being  offered  at  reasonable  prices  is 
finding  a  ready  sale  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  pro- 
ducers are  experiencing  greater  trouble  in  filling 
commitments  than  in  securing  additional  business. 
Newsprint  sulphite  is  selling  at  $70  to  $75  per  ton, 
and  most  mills  are  refusing  to  accept  further  orders 
for  present  or  future  delivery  below  the  higher  figure. 
Domestic  kraft  pulp  is  moving  in  good  volume  at  a 
price  basis  of  $90  a  ton  at  the  shipping  point,  while 
domestic  soda  fiber  is  quotably  firm  at  $90  to  $100. 
Bleached  sulphite  of  standard  quality  and  of  domes- 
tic origin  is  selling  at  $120  at  the  mill  and  is  offered 
in  sparse  amounts,  most  manufacturers  being  sold 
ahead  so  far  that  they  haven't  any  of  their  product 
to  dispose  of  at  present. 

RACIS — Quietness  and  easiness  are  still  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  rag  market  and  little 
business  of  an  important  scope  has  been  reported  done 
this  week.  Foreign  rags  of  diversified  quality  con- 
tinue to  come  in  from  European  countries  in  remark- 
ably large  lots,  and  as  most  of  these  rags  have  been 
boTight  by  consumers  here  for  shipment  from  the 
other  side,  their  receipt  puts  many  mills  in  a  position 
where  they  can  keep  very  much  out  of  the  domestic 
market.  Dealers  and  packers  therefore,  when  pressed 
to  sell,  are  accepting  lower  prices  to  move  stock,  so 
that  buyers  are  picking  up  lots  of  materials  here  and 
there  at  attractive  prices.  Nevertheless,  opinion  in 
the  trade  is  strong  that  rags  are  due  for  an  advance 
during  the  next  weeks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  rags  arriving  from  Europe  represent  material 
accumulated  there  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  it 
is  no  secret  that  supplies  in  Holland,  England,  France 
and  other  countries  where  the  bulk  of  rags  imported 
into  the  United  States  come  from  are  rapidly  becoming 
depleted,  this  being  reflected  by  sharp  advances  in 
prices  in  these  countries.  It  is  the  contention  of  domes- 
tic dealers  and  packers  that  once  importations  dim- 
inish, paper  manufacturers  will  of  necessity  have  to 
come  to  them  for  rags,  and  they  argue  that  this  time 
is  quickly  drawing  near.  Sales  of  No.  1  old  repacked 
whites  of  average  quality  are  reported  at  $7.50  per 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  of  repacked  third.'? 
and  blues  at  $4  and  of  No.  1  new  Avhite  shirt  cuttings 
at  $15.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  relatively  good 
volume  at  a  price  basis  of  $2.65  to  $2.75  for  No.  1  pack- 
ing. 

ROPE  AND  BAGGING— An  easier  undertone  has 
been  evident  in  the  old  rope  market  and  prices  have 
dropped  slightly.  No.  1  domestic  Manila  rope  is  now 
(pioted  at  $6  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
and  mills  are  said  to  be  declining  to  purchase  rope 
held  at  prices  above  this  level.  There  is  virtually  no 
demand  of  consequence  for  scrap  bagging,  both  roof- 
ing and  tissue  paper  manufacturer  being  out  of  the 
market.  No.  1  scrap  is  quoted  at  $3  New  York, 
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\  /f  R.  PAPER  MILL  OWNER  your  time  is  valuable  but  we're 


vince  you  that  Moore  &  White  Paper  Mill  Machinery  should 
play  a  large  part  in  the  manufacture  of  your  paper. 

^  Just  at  present,  we'll  say,  you  require  a  new  Winder,  Bleacher, 
Cutter,  Lay  Boy  or  Pump,  for  you  mill.  As  a  man  of  keen  business 
judgment  do  you  order  these  new  machines  at  random  and  without 
a  careful  investigation  of  their  merits?  No,  you  do  not!  YOU 
DON'T  GROPE  IN  THE  DARK  ABOUT  SUCH  MATTERS. 
The  machine  you  purchase  must  be  of  proven  worth. 

^  We  will  not  attempt  here  to  extol  the  merits  of  our  machinery. 
What  we  would  like  to  have  you  do  is  to  get  a  proposition  from  us 
the  next  time  you  are  buying  new  equipment. 

^  One  of  our  specialties  is  a  4-Drum  Winder.    Up  to  date  we  have 
sold  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  to  the  leading 
paper  makers  in  this  country  —  the   West   Virginia   Pulp  & 
Paper  Company  leading  with  forty.    IT  MUST  BE  GOOD.  And 
we  have  other  machines  their  equal  for  economy  and  service. 

f  INTERESTED?   Write  or  wire  us  for  complete  information. 


The  Moore  &  White  Co. 


going  to  be  brief,  and  we  hope,  interesting  enough  to  con- 
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THE  PERFECT  LITHARGE 

— just  a  little  bit  better  in  every  way  than  any  other  Litharge.  If  you  have  not  yet  used  it,  you  will  even- 
tually. Carter's  Litharge  possesses  every  quality  of  the  perfect  Litharge.  Free  from  grit,  peroxide,  and 
metallic  lead.  Very  finely-powdered  and  absolutely  uniform.  It  is  the  best  you  can  obtain.  Use  it  for  re- 
lining  your  digesters. 

The  samehigh  standard  characterizes  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Red  Lead— -Carter' s  Genuine  Orange 
Lead  and  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  White  Lead.    Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  91  Deiorimier  Ave.,  Montreal 


FOR  SALE 

New  Building  and  Equipment  ready 
for  immediate  use  and  entirely  suit- 
able to  the  production  of  rossed  pulp- 
wood,  with  railroad  siding,  boilers, 
engine,  jack  ladder,  wood  burner,  etc. 

If  interested,  address  P.  O.  Box 

516,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


LA  PAPETERIE 

41st  YEAR 
THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  FOR 
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ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bron2e  Valves 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
cluding Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


i40YT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES:  London,  England.    Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pulp  Mill  Diffuser  SuppMsd  St.  Mauric«  Pulp  A.   Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Tusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,      -      -  QUEBEC. 

MONTREAI.   OrFICE,   404   KEW  BZBKS  BUHiOZira. 


SOMEONE   WILL  BUY 

the  machinery  that  you  have  not  the  work  for.  It  may  be  taking 
up  the  valuable    space   in   your   plant    that    you    are  needing. 

The  Exchange  Department  Will  Help  to  Sell  it. 
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BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


SEND  Prints  for  Pnic^ 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  mUMINA 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  ail  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co., ....  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  ......  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  useri. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 

Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY[8880  (2  lines)  , 
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nPHE  hose  industry  stretches 
back  into  the  early  days  of 
rubber  history. 

For  year  after  year  rubber 
hose  had  been  built  upon  the 
immature  principles  of  those 
early  days. 

But  Goodyear  has  developed  new 
a^id  higher  standards  of  hose  effi- 
ciency. 

Just  as  broad-visioned  Goodyear 
chemists  and  engineefs  cut  loose 
from  tradition  and  built  tires  in  a 
better  way,  so  have  they  built  indus- 
trial hose.  ^ 

Old  processes — obsolete  methods 
have  been  forgotten.  Only  those 
processes,  formulae  and  methods 
proved  byservicetestsand  experiment 
to  be  best  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  Goodyear  Industrial  Hose. 

Hose  linings  which  do  not  crack  or 
harden  have  been  developed. 

Outer  covers  with  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  toughness  to  withstand  the 


wear  of  severe  industrial  service — 
another  distinctly  Goodyear  feature. 

In  a  word,  Goodyear  has  built  better 
hose.    Original  cost  did  not  count  * 
if  greater  final  economy  and  increas- 
ed efficiency  were  a  sure  result. 

You  cannot  know  how  far  short  of 
complete  satisfaction  ordinary  hose 
falls  until  you  experience  the  greater 
perfection  of  Goodyoar  Industrial 
Hose. 

Give  Goodyear  Hose  a  trial  now. 
There  is  a  particular  Goodyear  Hose 
for  every  industrial  purpose — water, 
steam,  pneumatic  tool,  air  drill,  rail- 
way, fire,  suction,  etc. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  to  the  nearest 
branch  for  a  man  trained  in  hose 
problems  to  study  your  needs.  No 
obligation. 

The  GoodyearTire& Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Halifax,  St.  John.  Quebec,  Montreal,  Cttawa. 
Toronto,  Hamilton  London,  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancuvotr. 
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FORWARDING  FORESTRY. 
One  of  the  most  siguificant  events  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  forestry  occurred  last  week  during  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the  Quebec 
Limit  Holders  Association.  These  gentlemen  were 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in 
Quebec  as  well  as  the  extensive  lumber  interests  of 
that  province.  Thus  the  important  and  ever  growing 
crop  of  industries  depending  on  the  forest  met  on  a 
friendly  ground  the  representative  of  the  province, 
which  is  the  principal  owner  of  forest  lands,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  subject  of  the  reforestation  and 
the  administration  of  this  great  natural  resource  of 
Quebec. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  conference  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  ad- 
visors when  called  upon  in  matters  of  forest  regula- 
tion and  administration.  The  men  chosen,  Ellwood 
Wilson,  W.  Gerard  Power  and  Eobert  Kernan,  are  men 
of  ability  and  experience  who  have  got  not  only  a 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  forests  and  for- 
estry operation  but  in  addition  have  a  deep  interest  in 
maintaining  our  forests  in  a  state  of  maximum  pro- 
ductivity and  in  insuring  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber 
for  the  continually  expanding  industries  which  depend 
upon  the  forest  for  raw  material.  Hon.  H.  Mercier, 
the  new  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  is  well  qualified 
for  his  position  and  with  the  broad  and  sound  founda- 
tion that  has  been  laid  by  his  predecessor  the  Province 
of  Quebec  can  be  congratulated  on  its  prospects  of 
continued  prosperity  for  its  pulp  and  paper  plants, 
saw  mills  and  other  \tood  using  concerns. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  when  a  settler 
breaks  the  ground  for  his  first  crop  that  he  not  only 
plants  his  grain  and  other  seed  in  the  soil  but  he  plants 
himself  in  a  new  home,  which  is  usually  expected  to 
remain  the  home  of  the  family  for  generations.  This 
permanency  of  location  has  usually  not  been  considered 
in  the  case  of  the  Avood  using  industries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  really  branches  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, inasmuch  as  the  tree  is  a  product  of  the  soil. 
On  this  account  it  is  quite  as  proper  and  just  as  im- 
portant to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill 
as  a  permanent  institution  as  it  is  to  consider  the  plant- 
ing of  a  farm  as  a  permanent  home.  No  one  would 
think  of  moving  a  branch  of  Canada's  great  agricul- 
tural industry  from  county  to  county  or  from  province 
to  province.  Once  established  in  a  place  it  is  there  to 
stay  and  the  same  should  be  true  of  the  wood  using 
industry  of  the  province  and  the  Dominion. 


The  plan  of  the  new  Minister  and  his  advisors  for 
a  long  term  lease  with  provision  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  reforestation  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  forest  is  a  crop  produced  by  the  soil  and  as  such 
can  and  should  be  cultivated.  With  such  encourage- 
ment we  may  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  last  of 
such  announcements  as  occasionally  appear  in  our 
journals  to  the  effect  that  such  and  such  a  company 
has  timber  limits  sufficient  for  thirty  years.  We  may 
now  consider  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  period 
when  no  company  will  be  permitted  to  build  a  mill 
with  the  apparent  expectation  of  exhausting  its  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  within  any  definite  period.  Unless 
we  are  to  be  stigmatized  in  the  future  as  the  World's 
most  selfish  generation  we  must  provide  now  for  the 
permanency  of  our  industries  by  insuring  the  perpetua- 
tion of  supplies  of  raw  material.  Without  question  the 
most  important  of  these  which  lends  itself  to  perpetua- 
tion is  the  forest. 


"HE   UNITED  STATES  LABOR  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  on 
this  continent  that  almost  simultaneously  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  there  should  have  been  called 
in  the  respective  capitals  of  the  two  countries  confer- 
ences intended  to  improve  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  their  employees.  The  sessions  at  Ottawa- 
were  held  under  somewhat  more  auspicious  circum- 
stences  than  those  in  Washington  and  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert that  the  spirit  which  promoted  these  gatherings 
will  result,  if  it  has  not  already  resulted,  in  a  con- 
siderably increased  tendencj''  to  conciliation  by  both  of 
the  two  parties  involved  in  practically  all  industrial 
strife.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  meetings 
can  entirely  eliminate  conflicts  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  foresee  on  what  grounds  future  dis- 
putes may  ai'ise  but  a  willingness  and  desire  on  the 
part  of  employers  and  employees  to  settle  differences 
of  opinion  without  recourse  to  violent  means  and  in- 
dustrial disturbances  of  a  more  or  less  wide  spread 
character  will  not  only  be  of  great  economic  value  to 
the  workmen  and  his  employer  as  producers  of  goods 
but  will  also  be  of  great  benefit,  perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit,  to  the  general  public  as  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  possible  to  disrupt  the  operation  of  one  in- 
dustry or  even  one  plant  without  in  some  way  affect- 
ing the  whole  industrial  and  commercial  structure  of 
the  nation  and  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing  re- 
quire that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  these  disturbances. 
No  difficulty  has  yet  arisen  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee which  was  not  eventually  settled  by  a  com- 
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promise  oi'  some  sort  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  compromise  should  not  have  been  effected  at  the  be- 
ginning when  the  cause  for  complaint  was  first  dis- 
covered instead  of  waiting  till  factions  had  been  formed 
and  differences  of  opinion  bitterly  contested.  An  open 
wound  is  hard  to  heal.  Some  2,000  years  ago  the  ad- 
vice was  given  to  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  whilst 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him"  and  this  is  certainly 
the  best  policy  today. 


GETTING  TOGETHER. 
After  several  years  of  regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  price  of  newsprint,  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  publishers  have  come  together  and 
arranged  the  terms  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement.  At  least  there  is  now  every  hope  of 
an  amicable  understanding. 


COBWEBS. 

The  man  said  something  who  remarked  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  waste  all  his  time  making  money. 


Doesn't  this  invigorating  weather  make  you  feel 
like  buying  all  the  Victory  Bonds  you  can  stuff  into 
your  pockets? 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Board  of  Commerce  may  rule 
that  newsprint  paper  is  a  necessity  of  life  and  there- 
fore comes  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Paper  Con- 
troller said  last  week  that  he  had  not  heard  of  such  a 
proposition  and  the  chances  are  he  is  not  greatly  wor- 
ried about  the  matter.  The  regulation  of  the  supply  of 
newsprint  is  a  thankless  job  as  far  as  the  people  of 
Canada  are  concerned.  They  are  willing  to  rely  on  the 
manufacturers  to  stand  by  the  Canadian  publishers 
when  it  comes  to  a  supply  of  paper. 


There  have  recently  been  very  large  dealings  in  pulp 
and  paper  stocks  in  the  various  exchanges,  particularly 
in  Montreal.  Pulp  and  paper  stocks  are  one  of  the 
most  attractive  lines  at  the  present  time  and  hold 
promise  as  sound  investments  for  satisfactory  returns. 
There  always  will  be  some  people  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  good  thing,  who  wish  to  speculate  with  the  pos- 
sibilities. We  are  frankly  sorry  to  see  such  a  tendency 
in  certain  pulp  and  paper  issues.  A  perusal  of  the 
market  page  of  our  daily  papers  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  there  are  a  number  of  "washed  sales." 
Pulp  and  paper  securities  are  good  as  they  stand  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  to  have  any  unsound  inflation 
of  values.  We  believe  each  issue  should  stand  on  the 
mill  record  and  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  a  created 
or  fictitious  demand  for  stocks  through  manipulations 
of  stocks. 


The  longshoremen's  strike  is  likely  to  prove  a  tem- 
porary boon  to  the  domestic  rag  market  if  it  lasts  for 
any  appreciable  time  as  importers  are  unable  to  move 
foreign  rags  on  docks.— Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter. 


in  explaining  processes  of  his  mill,  an  American 
manufacturer  said:  "In  the  manufacture  of  jute  te.st 
liners,  we  take  the  Swedish  Kraft  pulp  and  scraps  of 
fibre  papei's,  like  these  samples,  made  from  sulphite, 
sulphate  and  all  kinds  of  fibre  pa^jers  which  go  undf:r 
the  paper  stock  trade  name  of  Manila  papers."  Then 
there  Jiiay  be  some  ground  for  the  complaint  of  mis- 
branding we  heard  I'ecently. 


The  Literary  Digest  "put  one  over  "  on  the  striking 
typesetters  in  New  York.  The  magazine  last  week  was 
printed  from  zinc  blocks  photo-engraved  from  type- 
written copy.    Looks  like  a  case  of  the  striker  struck. 


An  editorial  in  a  Western  paper  a  few  days  ago  con- 
tained about  a  column  on  some  figures  evidently  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Imrie  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association 
on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Laureutide  Company.  It 
goes  into  considerable  detail  on  the  various  issues  of 
stock  and  the  dividends  that  have  been  paid.  No  one 
questions  the  prosperity  of  the  Laurentide  Company 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Canad- 
ian public  are  not  only  pleased  with  it  but  feel  that 
they  derive,  at  least  indirectly,  considerable  benefit 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  paper  mills  that  are  making 
money. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial  in  tne  Calgary 
Herald  we  read : 

"In  view  of  those  figures,  any  argument  by  the  paper 
manufacturers  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  when  the  price  they  are  allowed  to  charge  Can. 
adian  papers  for  news  print  is  fixed  by  parliament, 
will  be  taken  with  large  grains  of  salt." 

The  observant  person  will  no  doubt  have  noticed 
that  the  companies  that  have  been  able  to  pay  satis- 
factory dividends,  to  provide  for  the  future  and  to 
distribiite  something  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  to  their 
workmen  are  without  exception  the  companies  that 
export  all  or  most  of  their  product,  while  some  of  those  l| 
which  sell  exclusively  to  Canada  at  the  restrictive  ' 
Government  price  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  winners. 


WHERE  SHALL  HE  GO  ON  SATURDAY. 

It  may  be  permitted,  without  iinpertiuenee  or  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  private  affairs,  to  ask  what  the 
miner's  womankind  will  say  to  a  five-day  week,  with,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  five  day's  earnings  that  will  ac- 
company such  an  arrangement.  By  no  method  known 
to  man  can  five  days'  Avork  produce  as  much  coal  as 
six  days'  work.  As  the  initiated  know.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, in  ordinary  households,  is  the  time  when  men  are 
not  desired  around  the  house,  unless  they  desire  to 
help  in  the  domestic  work.  How  will  a  healthy  man 
occupy  himself  on  Saturday  morning?  In  the  summer 
he  can  find  occupation  pleasant  enough,  but  in  Cape 
Breton  the  summer  is  all  too  brief. — Canadian  Mining 
Journal.   

Keep  the  steampipes  clear  of  anything  that  will 
catch  fire  easilv. 
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The  following-  is  taken  from  the  address  on  Canada's 
Fuel  Demand— An  International  and  National  Prob- 
lem," delivered,  on  22nd  August,  1919,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
V.  White  at  a  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Canad- 
ian Gas  Association  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Its 
perusal  clearly  demonstrates  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject,  the  gravity  of  which,  so  far  as  Canada's 
national  welfare  is  concerned,  can  scarcely  be  over 
stated.  Mr.  White  is  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  of  Canada. 

United  States'  export  coal  is  a  phase  of  the  world 
coal  problem  in  which  Canada  is  deeply  intei-ested, 
because  she  yearly  imports  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,- 

000  tons  of  coal — anthracite  and  bituminous  from  the 
States. 

Countries  May  be  Forced  to  Embargfo. 

Now,  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  in  no  sense  my  intention  to  suggest 
that  it  is,  or  that  it  would  become,  the  arbitrary  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  deprive  Canada  of  the  coal 
which  at  present  is  so  necessary  to  life  in  this  country. 
Of  course  with  their  co-operation,  we  have  in  measure 
become  dependent  upon  their  coal  fields,  and  it  will  be 
expected  that  the  States,  in  all  fairness,  will  faciliate 
any  necessary  future  readjustmalnt  connected  vpith 
Canada's  fuel  supply.  It  is  important,  however,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a  nation,  pressed  by  the 
demands  of  its  own  people,  may  be  compelled,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  deprive  other  nations — in  part 
at  least — of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  until  the  needs 
of  its  own  citizens  are  met.  No  country  can  be  ex- 
pected to  send  out  of  its  confines  that  which  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  its  own  people.  Personally, 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  or  any  other 
eounry  with  a  large  outlook  on  present  world  affairs, 
will  allow  whole  nations,  especially  those  with  whom 
they  have  been  allied,  to  suffer  direct  distress  with 
repect  to  fuel  without  seeking  to  alleviate  it  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

When  communities  in  Canada  and  the  States  during 
previous  coal  shortages  have  been  in  need  of  coal  cer- 
tain communities  adjacent  to  other  sources  of  supply, 
such  as  wood,  softer  grades  of  coal,  etc.,  were  compelled 
to  use  them  in  order  that  the  supplies  elsewhere  avail- 
able could  be  distributed  to  those  in  greatest  need. 
Correspondingly,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  country 
like  Canada,  with  vast  fuel  resources,  were  directed 
to  speed  up  its  utilization  of  its  own  fuel,  and  would  nof 
be  left  undisturbed,  so  to  speak,  in  its  enjoyment  of 
burning  what  is  no^v  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  world, 
namely,  anthracite  from  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Coal  Conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  next  note  what  in  general  are  the  conditions 
ill  the  great  Republic  across  our  border.  Coal  production 
ill  the  United  States  has  dropped  substantially  be- 
hind what  it  was  during  the  war  years.  It  the  present 
rate  of  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  maintained 
for  the  remaining  21  weeks  of  the  coal  year,  the  pro- 
duction will  about  equal  the  output  of  1913.  The  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  is  increasing  ovcr  what  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  is  still  short  of  the  demand.  The 
coal  stocks  of  the  United  States  have  been  depleted. 
There  is  great  demand  for  transportation.   Car  shortage 


will  accentuate  itself  with  the  demand  for  cars  to  move 
the  grain  crop.  The  exit  of  miners  back  to  Europe, 
serious  strikes,  and  other  factors,  have  contributed  to 
curtail  coal  production  and  distribution  in  that  country. 
If  more  serious  strikes  should  occur  in  the  States,  it 
will  tend  to  make  the  supplying  of  coal  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  Canada,  still  more  precarious.  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  how  her  own  i1|terests  may 
at  any  time  become  involved  by  serious  coal  strikes  in 
the  States.  These  strikes  are  an  ever-present  menace 
Speaking  in  the  United  States  on  August  8th,  Senator 
King,  of  Utah,  stated  that  he  had  heard  "that  there  was 
a  programme  to  organize  a  great  strike  now,  tie  up  the 
transportation  system  and  take  over  the  railroads,  then 
next  winter,  when  the  people  were  shivering  for  want 
of  coal,  organize  another  strike  in  the  mines,  cut  off 
the  country's  fuel  supply,  and  take  over  the  mines." 
The  Senator  expressed  the  hope^ — and  which  we  all 
share — that  government  authority  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent such  extremes  being  reached.  I  simply  quote 
the  Senator's  statement  as  indicating  possibilities 
which  he  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  for- 
mally to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  coal  production  in  the  United  States 
must  neeessarily  fall  short  of  meeting  even  the  most 
pressing  demands. 

Common  National  Aim  and  Sympathies. 
Canada  is  indeed  exceedingly  fortunate  in  being 
neighbour  to  a  country  whose  national  aims  and  sym- 
pathies are  so  akin  to  its  own.  During  the  war  both 
countries  have  manifested  special  interchange  of  court, 
esies.  In  the  past  coal  shortage,  for  example,  the  Fuel 
Controller,  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  announced  that  recog- 
nition of  Canada's  needs  for  coal  woiald  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  though  she  were  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 
Our  own  Fuel  Controller,  Mr.  C.  A.  Magrath,  rendered 
signal  services  to  both  countries.  I  like  to  recall  the 
sentiment  manifested  by  our  neighbours  when  great 
distress  has  arisen  due  to  necessity  corresponding  to 
that  begotten  of  the  Halifax  catastrophe^ — and  such  sen- 
timent has  been  reciprocated  by  Canadians  when  con- 
ditions have  been  reversed. 

Obviously,  so  long  as  such  sentiments  govern  men's 
actions,  the  people  living  on  this  continent  cannot  be 
deprived  of  that  which  is  essential  to  their  existence. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  growing  searcity  of  coal,  the 
United  States,  no  matter  what  her  good  will  or  desire 
towards  Canada  may  be,  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
her  own  and  with  the  prevailing  world  need.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  spirit  and  disposition  manifested 
in  the  statements  just  quoted  our  neighours  will  see  that 
Canada  is  fairly  dealt  with.  We  should  not,  however, 
trespass  unduly  upon  friendly  accommodation. 

Canada  Must  Bestir  Herself. 
As  we  have  now  seen,  the  present  need  of  coal  is 
urgent  and  world-wide.  If  the  United  States,  either  in 
the  interest  of  her  own  people  or  in  the  interest  of 
peoples  whom  she  may  conclude  to  be  more  needy  than 
Canada,  should  decide  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  sup- 
ply such  nations  with  coal,  with  the  result  that  Can- 
ada's normal  supply  be  substantially  reduced,  who  may 
reasonably  find  fault  with  such  a  course?  Even  apart 
from  governmental  action,  could  anyone  find  fault  with 
the  United  States  coal  merchants  if,  in  their  efforts 
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to  capture  as  much  as  possible  of  the  160,000,000  tons  of 
annual  international  coal  trade,  they  sought  to  deal 
where  they  could  do  so  most  advantaj^eously  ?  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  Canada  be  judged  to  be  not  the 
best  market  for  the  United  States  coal  dealer,  from 
whenee  does  Canada  hope  to  supplement  any  sub- 
stantial lack  in  supply  of  her  coal  demand?  Let  me  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  "there  is  nothing  new  in  these  pos- 
sibilities so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  has  for  years  been  legible.  The 
whole  problem  has  been  one  calling  for  ablest  states- 
manship and  not  for  political  or  other  temporizing  and 
expediency.  The  problem  will  never  yield  to  any  make- 
shift policy.  I  have  often  marvelled  that  so  little  has 
actually  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  its  per- 
manent solution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  serious  effort  is  now 
being  made  towards  the  development  of  our  lignite 
and  pe'at  resources;  also,  towards  the  increased  utiliz- 
ation of  our  coal  fields  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
I  understand  that  work  preparatory  to  the  construction 
of  the  carbonized  lignite  briquetting  plant  to  be  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorary  Advisory  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  research  for  the  Domin- 
ion Government  is  being  pressed  ahead  with  despatch. 
This  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  briquettes 
per  annum.  It  would  take  over  600  such  plants  to  re- 
place our  present  coal  importation  from  the  States. 
However,  we  are  very  glad  that  this  start  has  been 
made. 

From  the  foi'egoing  comments  it  is  evident  that  an 
intelligent  outlook  upon  the  world  conditions  shows 
scarcely  any  aspect  of  them  to  be  of  more  serious  mom- 
ent— immediate  or  prospective — than  this  coal  prob- 
lem. During  these  warm  days  we  should  be  careful  to 
take  our  counsel  and  warning  from  an  intelligent  out- 
look upon  these  conditions  and  what  they  betoken  for 
the  future,  rather  than  from  our  feelings  basecl  upon 
the  present  stage  of  the  thermometer.  Whether  con- 
ditions of  curtailed  fuel  supply  for  Canada  be  delayed 
from  materializing  this  coming  winter  or  next  winter, 
or  until  some  time  in  the  future,  nevertheless,  as  I 
stated  before,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
menace  to  Canada's  economic  and  general  welfare  at 
all  comparable  to  the  fact  that  she  is  at  present  so  large- 
ly dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for  her  fuel  needs. 
Without  this  foreign  supply  Canada  most  assuredly 
would  be  put  to  desperate  straits.  Gentlemen,  is  not  the 
fuel  problem  of  this  Dominion  one  of  magnitude  and 
great  gravity? 

Canada's  Water-Power  Heritage. 

Canada,  it  is  true,  is  richly  endowed  with  water- 
powers,  but  she  can  never  depend  upon  this  asset  as  a 
sole  source  of  heat.  We  have  about  19.000,000  estim- 
ated 24-hour  low-water  horsepower  of  which  less  than 
2,500,000  horsepower  has  been  developed.  By  no  means 
may  all  the  water-y)ower  be  economically  develo]>ed. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  emphasizing  the 
eom»aratively  limited  use  which  can  be  made  of  elec- 
tric energy  as  a  wholesale  substitute  for  coal  for  heat- 
ing— including  the  heating  of  buildings.  There  is  no 
use  whatever  entertaining  hope  that  hydro-electric 
energy  as  a  heating  agent  may  become  an  adequate 
substitute  for  coal  for  the  citizens  of  Canada,  and  con- 
sequently a  realization  of  this  fact  will  faeilitite  the 
,caiieentration  of  effort  upon  sources  from, which  real 
relief  may  be  derived. 


Canada's  Coal  Reserves. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  In  a  word,  we  must  de- 
velop our  own  coal  reserves.  Considering  the  country 
as  a  whole,  Canada  in  respect  of  quantity,  quality  and 
accessibility  for  mining  purposes,  possesses  coal  de- 
posits which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  great- 
est coal  mining  countries  of  the  world.  Speaking  in 
round  luimbers,  she  has  nearly  1.000,000.000  tons  of 
semi-anthracite  coal,  315,000.000.000  tons  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  10,000,000,000,000  tons  of  sub-bituminous 
coal  and  lignite. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  these  enormous  reserves.  It 
seems  out  of  place  to  emphasize  how  much  we  have 
latent  when  alongside  of  it  we  have  no  table  to  show 
how  beneficially  these  assets  are  being  used  both  for  our 
own  siipport  and  for  the  assistance  of  other  needy  na- 
tions. When  the  population  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  insured  against  yearly  fuel  shortage,  we  shall  be 
more  interested  in  hearing  emphasis  laid  upon  the  enor- 
mous fuel  reserves  of  these  provinces;  and  when  Can- 
ada produces  more  than  her  present  amount  of  2  per 
cent,  of  her  total  annual  oil  consumption  we  shall  be 
more  interested  in  hearing  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
statement  that  we  have  the  biggest  oil  fields  in  the 
world. 

Canada's  only  sane  policy  is  to  develop,  and  that  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  both  her  own  fuel  and  power  re- 
sources, and  by  co-ordination  of  transportation  and 
other  cognate  agencies  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
and  storage  of  fuel  in  all  communities  of  the  Dominion. 
In  some  respects  it  is  more  important  to  move  coal  and 
have  it  adequately  stored  and  distributed  throughout 
Canada  than  it  is  to  remove  the  grain  out  of  the  country. 


MADE  PAPER  250  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Japanese  paper  industry  was  already  established 
nearly  250  years  ago,  when  the  Dutch  traders  set  foot 
in  the  country.  Today,  nearly  150,000  people  are  said 
to  be  employed,  at  an  average  daily  Avage  of  24  cents. 
Labour  at  this  price  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  price- 
cutting. 


WIRE  TIGHTENING  ROLL. 

This  patent  (granted  to  Mr.  B.  D.  Coppage  an  Ameri- 
can) describes  a  means  for  automatically  maintaining 
a  pre-determined  constant  tension  in  paper-forming 
wires  and  paper  felts,  etc.,  which  are  subject  to  con- 
tractions and  extensions  due  to  variations  in  temper- 
ature, moisture,  etc.  For  example,  a  wire  taken  from 
the  store  house  and  placed  upon  a  Fourdrinier  machine 
may  be  subjected  to  a  drop  of  30  degrees  in  temper- 
ature, and  the  conseqirent  shrinkage  of  the  wire  may 
be  too  rapid  to  permit  the  operator  to  jiroperly  adjust 
the  tension  roll  bearings,  so  that  the  wire  may  be  either 
immediately  ruptured  or  slowly  pulled  apart. 

The  invention  resides  in  providing  a  tension  roll 
acting  by  its  weight  to  apply  tension  to  the  belt  and 
su))ported  in  bearings  in  rocker  arms  provided  with 
counter  weights  to  reduce  the  effective  weight  of  the 
roll  on  the  bolt.  The  roll  is  permitted  to  float  on  the 
forming  wire,  rising  and  falling  automatically  as  the 
tension  increases  or  slackens  Avhile  applying  any  pre- 
determined tension  to  the  wire.  The  roll  also  auto- 
matically abjusts  itself  to  ]iositions  out  of  the  horizontal 
and  thereby  is  enabled  to  apply  eoual  tension  to  both 
selveges  when  one  is  longer  than  the  other. 
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Centrifugal  Pumps  and  their  Use 

Some  Notes  on  Their  Design,  Application  and  Installation. 

By  F.  A.  McLean,  Canadian  Ingersoll-Uand  Co. 


{Concluded  from  Last  Issue.) 
Efficiency  of  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

The  efficiency  of  a  centrifugal  pump  is  highest  at 
only  one  combination  of  head  and  capacity  for  each 
change  of  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  and  therefore 
if  it  is  operated  at  a  speed  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  designed,  the  capacity  in  gallons  per  minute 
and  amount  of  driving  power  required  can  only  be 
approximately  determined.  When  run  at  other  speeds 
the  efficiency  is  likely  to  be  low,  making  the  equip- 
ment unsatisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
installed,  as  well  as  expensive  to  operate. 

Even  though  the  increased  power  necessary  to  drive 
an  inefficient  pump  is  but  a  few  per  cent,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  excess  power  is  continuously 
consumed  while  the  pump  is  in  use  and  will  total  up 
to  a  considerable  sum  in  a  year's  time,  often  repre- 
senting in  dollars  and  cents  more  than  the  difference 
in  first  cost  between  an  inferior  and  a  properly  de- 
signed pump.  Sometimes  this  amount  will  equal  the 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  entire  installation 
for  a  similar  period  of  time.  Hence  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  saving  made  by  the  good  pump  when  com- 
pared with  an  inferior  type  will  pay  back  its  cost  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Correct  Design  of  Wearing  Parts. 

There  are  a  few  parts  of  the  enclosed  impeller  type 
of  pump  that  are  subject  to  wear,  such  as  the  sec- 
tions of  the  shaft  which  are  carried  in  the  stuffing 
boxes  and  bearings,  as  well  as  the  portion  _  of  the 
casing  Avhich  makes  a  running  joint  with  the  impeller. 
These  wearing  surfaces  should  be  provided  with  re- 
newable parts,  easily  replaced  at  small  cost,  and  the 
main  or  more  costly  parts  being  thus  well  protected 
will  last  a  great  deal  longer,  ensuring  a  low  deprecia- 
tion. The  casing  should  be  protected  from  wear 
around  the  impeller  inlet  by  wearing  rings  secured 
in  the  casing,  and  a  similar  pair  of  rings  mounted 
on  the  impeller  used  to  protect  it  from  wear  also. 
Bronze  sleeves  fastened  to  the  shaft  and  passing  out 
through  the  stuffing  boxes  will  ensure  the  shaft  against 
scoring  and  rusting.  Centrifugal  pumps  of  the  highest 
grade  are  usually  provided  Avith  self-oiling,  babbitted 
shell  type  bearings  made  in  two  pieces,  spherically 
seated  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  removed 
when  worn  and  either  re-babbitted  or  replaced  with  a 
new  set,  so  that  the  alignment  of  the  impeller  will  not 
be  disturbed  and  the  close  fit  between  it  and  the 
casing,  which  is  so  necessary  to  prevent  leakage  in- 
ternally, will  be  preserved. 

Operating  Conditions. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in 
designing  a  pump  for  a  particular  installation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  conditions  of  head,  capacity  and 
speed  be  correctly  determined  and  furnished  to  the 
builder  together  with  information  regarding  aiay  spe- 
cial requirements  which  may  be  involved  if  the  highest 
efficiency  is  desired.  It  should'  be  understood  that 
the  centrifugal  pump  is  not  an  extremely  sensitive 
affair  that  will  be  efficient  at  only  one  particular  com- 
bination of  head  and    capacity,    and  uneconomical 


when  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  these  ideal  condi- 
tions. The  efficiency  remains  constant  for  a  small 
variation  on  either  side  of  the  normal  capacity,  varying 
inversely  as  the  head,  and  consequently  it  is  usually 
better  to  figure  the  head  a  trifle  higher  than  normal 
and  design  the  pump  accordingly,  and  then  if  the 
head  should  be  a  little  bit  less,  a  slight  increase  in 
capacity  will  be  the  result,  which  in  most  cases  will  not 
be  objectionable.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
two  or  more  conditions  of  head  and  capacity  from  a 
pump  of  special  design  running  at  a  constant  speed 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  when  some  provision  is 
made  for  speed  variation  the  possibility  of  designing 
an  efficient  pump  for  variable  service  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Explanation  of  Total  Head. 

The  make  up  of  the  total  head  on  which  a  pump 
has  to  operate  is  as  follows :  The  vertical  static  suction 
lift  from  the  level  of  the  liquid  to  be  pumped  to  the 
center  of  the  pump ;  The  static  discharge  head  which 
is  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  pump  to  the  point 
at  which  the  liquid  is  discharged,  and  the  friction  in 
the  piping,  elbows,  valves,  etc.,  in  both  the  suction 
and  discharge  lines,  as  well  as  the  velocity  head  and 
entrance  head.  Another  point  to  be  considered,  which 
concerns  only  the  manufacturer  of  the  pump,  is  the 
loss  of  head  within  the  pump  itself.  The  efficiency 
of  the  pump  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  theoretically 
required  to  raise  a  given  quantity  of  water  against 
the  total  head  to  the  sum  of  this  power,  plus  the 
friction  in  the  bearing  and  stuffing  boxes  and  the 
hydraulic  losses  in  the  pump  due  to  leakage,  etc. 
These  latter  figures  when  worked  out  for  any  given 
])ump  represent  its  puuip  horse-power,  or  in  other  words, 
the  total  driving  power  required. 

The  Effects  of  Variations  in  Speed. 

Both  the  capacity  and  the  total  head  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  are  affected  by  speed  variation,  and  consequent- 
ly considerable  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  the 
speed  at  which  a  pump  is  to  be  operated  so  that  its 
design  may  be  governed  accordingly.  This  is  very  es- 
sential in  the  case  of  pumps  which  are  directly  con- 
nected to  constant  speed  alternating  current  motors 
which  operate  at  slower  speeds  under  no  load  than 
when  fully  loaded  and  connot  be  conveniently  reg- 
ulated. 

Starting  the  Pump. 

The  impeller  of  a  centrifugal  pump  possesses  no 
positive  displacement  of  itself  and  when  running  in 
air  cannot  create  sufficient  suction  to  be  self  priming, 
and,  therefore,  both  the  pump  and  suction  pipe  must 
be  filled  before  starting.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  a  foot  valve  on  the  lower  end  of  the  suction 
line  and  filling  the  pump  and  suction  piping  from  the 
discharge  line  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through  an 
air  cock  on  the  top  of  the  pump  casing.  Another 
method  is  to  close  the  discharge  gate  valve  and  ex- 
haust the  air  in  the  pump  case  by  means  of  an  injector 
allowing  the  foot  valve  to  be  dispensed  with  provided 
the  pump  is  started  while  it  is  primed.  When  the  pump 
has  been  pirimed  it  is  ready  to  be  started  and  should 
be  brouglit  up  to  its  proper  speed,  and  the  discharge 
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valve  opened.  After  the  pump  has  been  started,  it 
will  require  but  little  attention;  an  occasional  in- 
spection of  the  bearings,  from  which  the  oil  should 
be  removed  and  new  oil  substituted  from  time  to  time 
is  all  that  will  be  required.  The  so-called  dynamo  oil 
is  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  bearings  of  centrifugal 
pumping  machinery.  Pumps  intended  for  use  with  cor- 
rosive liquids  are  made  of  special  metal,  but  the  case 
should  be  opened  occasionally  and  all  internal  por- 


Fig.  6 — Three  Stage  Turbine  Pump,  Driven  by 
Steam  Turbine. 


tions  thoroughly  inspected.  The  presence  of  air  or 
gases  in  the  suction  pipe  will  considerably  reduce  the 
capacity  and  pressure  of  the  pump  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  this  trouble  by  properly  baffling 
the  suction  pipe. 

The  Suction  Lift. 

When  a  centrifugal  pump  is  once  under  way  it  will 
handle  water  or  other  liquids  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  at  ordinary  temperature  on  as  high  a  suction 
lift  as  the  best  reciprocating  pumps  or  about  26  feet 
at  sea  level,  provided  the  pump  and  suction  piping  are 
free  from  air  and  air  leaks.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
maintain  air  tight  suction  glands  and  piping  and  the 
maximum  commercial  suction  lift  is  therefore  con- 
sidered to  be  about  18  feet,  although  some  manufac- 
turers advocate  not  more  than  12  feet  w^henever  pos- 
sible. The  limit  of  suction  lift  is  decreased  by  a 
rise  in  temperature  of  the  liquid  being  pumped,  and 
when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  be  pumped  is 
over  150  Fahr.  it  is  better  to  have  the  pump  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  water  will  enter  it  by  gravity.  In 
boiler  feeding  and  similar  service  M^here  water  near 
the  boiling  point  is  to  be  handled,  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  making  the  suction  piping  as 
direct  as  possible,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  to 
the  pump  under  a  head  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  to 
eliminate  the  formation  of  vapour. 


Fig.  7 — Motor  Driven  Three  Stage  Turbine  Pumps  in  Series. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  efficiency  of  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  vapour, 
air  or  gas  in  the  suction  line  which  collect  in  the  suc- 
tion opening  of  the  impeller,  being  the  point  of  least 
pressure,  and  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  liquid, 
thus  .seriously  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  pump  or 
even  causing  it  to  lose  its  suction  altogether. 


Size  and  Arrajigement  of  Piping. 

All  connecting  discharge  piping  should  be  arranged  to 
place  no  strain  on  the  pump  and  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  make  this  from  one  to  two  sizes  larger  than  the 
nozzle  on  the  pump,  using  reducers  at  these  points  to 
make  the  connections.  This  will  cut  down  the  fric- 
tion losses  and  makes  the  installation  more  economical 
to  operate.  In  consideration  of  the  marked  advantage 
of  small  suction  lift  the  intake  pipe  should  be  of  as 
large  a  diameter  and  as  short  and  direct  as  possible. 
The  piping  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  are  no 
pockets  for  the  accumulation  of  air  and  where  these 
are  unavoidable,  some  means  of  exhausting  them 
must  be  arranged.  The  principles  on  which  the  action 
of  the  centrifugal  pump  is  based  require  the  liquid  to 
be  handled  at  high  velocity.  The  intake  and  discharge 
opening  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  a  recipro- 
cating pump  of  the  same  capacity,  and  in  determining 
the  sizes  of  pipe  to  be  used,  it  is  well  to  refer  to  a 
standard  friction  table  such  as  is  generallly  published 
by  the  various  pump  manufacturers  in  their  cata- 


Fig.  8 — Cameron  Double  Suction  Volute  Pump,  Arranged  for 
Steam,  Turbine  or  Electric  Motor  Drive.    Installed  at  the 
Public  Markets,  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba. 

logues.  In  placing  discharge  piping  it  should  ••  be 
kept  free  of  high  spots  and  loops  as  any  air  bubbles 
which  may  be  formed  will  interfere  with  the  passage 
of  the  liquid  being  pumped. 

A  gate  valve  is  usually  fitted  in  the  discharge  line 
of  centrifugal  pumps  so  that  the  pump  may  be  shut 
off  the  line  when  when  not  in  use  or  when  open  for 
repairs  or  inspection.  A  centrifugal  pump  will  revolve 
in  either  direction  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
liquid  in  the  discharge  line  from  flowing  back  through 
it  when  not  in  operation.  Consequently  should  the 
power  be  suddenly  cut  off,  the  impeller  acting  as  a 
water  turbine  might  be  driven  baekAvard  at  a  speed 
dangerous  to  both  itself  and  its  prime  mover.  A  foot 
valve  placed  on  the  intake  pipe  or  a  check  valve  on 
the  discharge  line  may  be  employed  to  eliminate  this 
danger.  Pumps  operating  at  high  pressure  on  which 
a  foot  valve  is  used,  should  be  provided  with  a  check 
valve  on  the  discharge  line  to  reduce  the  shock  on 
the  pump  Avhen  the  foot  valve  seats.   It  is  a  good  plan 
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to  put  a  by-pass  around  the  check  valve  so  that  the 
pump  may  be  primed  should  the  foot  valve  start  leak- 
ing. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  usually  fitted  with  heavy  bed 
plates  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  small  foundation,  which 
must,  however,  be  of  ample  strength  to  bear  the  weight 
and  support  the  pump  firmly.  The  pump  must  sit  level 
on  its  foundation  and  be  carefully  aligned  before  be- 
ing put  into  service.  The  pump,  motive  power,  and 
bed  plate  of  direct  connected  units  which  are  pur- 
chased complete  are  generally  accurately  aligned  by 
the  manufacturer  before  shipment,  but  this  alignment 
is  very  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  shipment  or  by  care- 
lessly tightening  up  the  foundation  bolts  before  as- 
surance is  had  that  the  alignment  is  correct. 

Some  manufacturers  ^hip  their  pumps  With  the 
coupling  bolts  packed  separately,  so  that  alignment 
may  be  accurately  made  by  placing  a  straight  edge 
across  the  rims  of  the  coupling  and  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  faces  of  the  coupling.  The 
couplings  should  not  be  connected  until  one  is  sure 
that  the  prime  mover  is  moving  in  the  direction  that 
the  pump  is  intended  to  rotate  which  can  usually  be 
told  by  an  arrow  east  or  painted  on  the  pump  easing. 


ACID  PROOF  LININGS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL 
SULPHITE  DIGESTER. 

The  problem  of  lining  an  experimental  sulphite  di- 
gester is  different  in  many  respects  from  lining  prob- 
lems encountered  in  commercial  practice.  The  most 
important  difference  is  that  due  to  size.  Others  arise 
from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain  quantitative  yields, 
the  experimental  digester  must  be  washed  free  from 
pulp  immediately  after  each  blow,  and  a  lining  which 
spalls  off  and  produces  a  dirty  pulp  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  riffle  the  pulp  and  obtain 
reliable  yields. 

Many  different  kinds  of  linings  were  installed  in 
the  experimental  digester  at  the  Forest  Products  La- 
boratory before  a  satisfactory  one  was  found.  Because 
of  difficulties  due  to  size,  tiling  similar  to  that  used  in 
commercial  installations  was  impractical.  Lead  was 
fii-st  tried,  but  was  soon  discarded  on  account  of  the 
"creeping"  action  of  this  metal  when  subjected  alter- 
nately to  heat  and  cold.  Bronze  was  found  to  produce 
dirty  pulp.  A  solid  lining  of  litharge  and  glycerine 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  Then  cement  briquets  were 
made  of  many  mixtures,  given  different  coatings,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphite  cooking  acid.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  led  to  the  installation  of  a 
lining  of  1 :1  cement  and  crushed  quartz  sand,  3  inches 
tl.iiek  and  coated  with  sodium  silicate.  This  lining 
hold  up  fairly  well  for  some  time,  though  particles  of 
sand  were  continually  falling  off  and  causing  dirty  pulp. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  install  a  solid  stoneware  casting  of 
acid  proof  tile  l-i/^  inch  thick.  As  the  digester  is 
joined  in  the  middle,  the  shape  of  the  casting  offered 
nc  particular  difficulties.  Liberal  tolerances  were  al- 
lowec^  on  all  dimensions  and  openings  difficult  to 
locate  were  omitted  in  the  casting.  A  stone  cutter 
with  an  air  chisel  was  able  to  put  these  holes  through 
without  breakage  after  the  casting  was  in  place  and 
backed  with  cement.  This  lining  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. — IT.  R.  Forest  Products  Lahorntnry. 


THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  AGE. 

Shippers  are  thinking  today  more  than  they  ever 
did  before  of  the  advantage  of  corrugated  and  solid 
fibre  shipping  cases  for  the  packing  of  their  products, 
because  they  realize  that  the  fibre  box  is  one  solution 
of  the  problem  of  high  freight  rates  and  packing  costs. 

In  1915  and  1916,  before  freight  rates  were  advanced, 
we  received  letters  from  many  shippers  in  which  they 
cited  the  saving  in  freight  charges  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  their  adoption  of  the  fibre  package.  Today  freight 
rates  are  higher.  Therefore  this  item  of  expense  is  a 
greater  factor  than  it  was  before  the  world  war. 

We  realized  then  that  the  day  was  to  come  when  the 
fibre  package  would  be  the  universal  container  for  pro- 
ducts within  the  size  and  weight  limits  of  the  freight 
classification.  We  could  see  the  evolution  working 
naturally  in  the  shippers'  minds  when  they  told  us  the 
many  advantages  of  the  fibre  box  at  that  time.  And 
the  advantages,  such  as  saving  in  freight  charges,  sav- 
ing in  time  and  cost  of  packing  and  sealing,  saving  in 
storage  room,  saving  in  loss,  damages  and  pilferage, 
and  saving  in  the  cost  of  boxes,  have  all  become  bigger 
factors  today  then  they  were  in  the  past. 

We  find  shippers  are  now  planning  to  reduce  the  size 
of  their  original  packages  to  meet  the  classification  re- 
quirements for  fibre  boxes.  Where  they  shipped  100- 
pound  original  packages,  they  are  substituting  two  50- 
pouud  original  packages  and  effecting  a  saving  there- 
by. Where  they  shipped  miscellaneous  lots  of  cartons 
or  cans  in  one  box,  they  are  planning  to  standardize 
their  orders  so  that  their  customers  will  buy  in  dozens, 
two  dozens,  three  dozens,  fifties  or  other  standard 
units  that  can  be  put  in  original  packages. 

As  to  canners,  they  wrote  us  before  the  war  that  they 
were  using  fibre  boxes  successfully  for  canned  goods. 
In  the  recent  overseas  shipment  of  canned  tomatoes  in 
fibre  boxes  they  had  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the 
practicability  of  these  boxes  for  the  shipment  of  such 
products.  The  boxes  traveled  in  freight  cars  here  and 
abroad,  in  lighters,  in  steamships  and  in  canal  boats, 
receiving  the  roughest  handling  possible  in  loading 
and  unloading  at  many  points.  But  they  were  delivered 
to  the  Army  in  Germany  with  a  record  of  only  5.4  per 
cent  set  aside.  You  realize  what  this  figure  means 
when  3^ou  know  that  15  to  20  per  cent  loss  was  con- 
sidered the  average  in  package  shipments  to  the  Army. 
No  longer  can  anyone  question  the  practicabilitj'  of 
fibre  boxes  for  the  shipment  of  caimed  goods. 

Now  we  may  look  forward  to  the  use  of  corrugated 
and  solid  fibre  boxes  for  the  export  trade.  We  learned, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  that  rope  slings 
and  nets  could  be  used  advantageously  for  handling 
fibre  boxes  in  loading  and  unloading  ships.  As  the  gov- 
ernment expert,  Mr.  Webb,  said:  "They  came  out  of 
the  nets  like  rubber  balls  when  they  were  unloaded." 
The  actual  demonstration  removed  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  steamship  officials,  who  contended  that  rope 
slings  or  nets  would  destroy  the  fibre  packages. 

Truly,  the  "fibre  container  age"  has  come.  In  other 
countries  full  recognition  will  eventually  be  given  to 
the  fibre  box.  And  this  acceptance  will  be  brought 
about  quickly  since  American  boxes  in  the  export  trade 
will  be  sent  in  ever-increasing  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  suggest  that  every  boxmaker  give  his 
attention  to  manufacturing  these  boxes. — Fibre  Con- 
tainers. 


Life  is  sweet.  An  accident  might  deprive  you  of  it. 
Boost  for  safety. 
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MET  MINISTER  OF  FORESTS. 

Montreal. — What  was  probably  the  most  practical 
scheme  for  reforostration  from  a  provincial  point  of 
view  yet  presented  was  brought  before  Hon.  Horace 
Mercier,  at  Quebec  last  week,  by  a  deputation  repre- 
senting the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and 
the  Limit  Holders  Association  of  Quebec  Province. 

According  to  one  of  the  delegates,  the  plan  presented 
was  that  certain  lands  in  the  province  that  were  un- 
sunitable  for  agricultural  purposes  or  settlers  should 
be  set  aside,  and  licenses  granted  for  tree  planting.  A 
time  limit  of  four  years  should  be  given  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  thereafter,  if  the  stipulations  were  ".arx'ied 
out  properly,  a  further  license  sliould  he  given  the  tree 
planters  for  a  period  of  99  years,  on  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  square  mile.  When  the  trees  grew  and 
were  ready  for  cutting  the  property  should  be  treated 
as  ordinary  Crown  lands  and  a  charge  of  so  much  per 
acre  be  made  for  cuttings,  or  stumpage  dues.  Thiis 
those  who  were  under  the  heavy  expense  of  tree  plant- 
ing and  waiting  35  or  40  years  for  the  results  of  their 
labor  should  be  compensated  in  the  spruce  and  pine 
that  would  be  suitable  for  pulp  wood,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  deputation,  which  consisted  of  General  White  of 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ellwood  Wilson  of  the 
Laurentide  Company,  J.  Dalton  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Co.,  Dan  McLachlin  of  Ottawa,  W.  Gerard  Power 
of  Quebec,  A.  L.  Dawe,  representing  the  Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Association,  and  others,  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister.  Mr.  Mercier,  the  new  Min- 
ister in  charge  of  the  department,  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  on  the  lumbermen  and  pulp  and  paper 
men,  as  his  experience  formerly  in  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment, and  trips  through  the  woods  had  put  him  in  close 
touch  with  conditions  and  the  pressing  need  for  re- 
forestration.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases 
settlers  secured  valuable  timber  limits  and  wantonly 
destroyed  large  quantities  instead  of  conserving  this. 

Legislation,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  introduced  defining 
those  lands  that  are  suitable  for  a  settlement,  and  out- 
lining the  rights  of  settlers,  as  well  as  covering  some 
plan  of  license  for  limit  holders  which  will  permit  of 
bringing  into  effect  a  far-reaching  policy  of  tree  plant- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Canadians  of  the  second  or  third 
generations. 

In  order  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Minister  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  a  forward  looking  policy 
of  forest  administration,  an  advisory  committee  was 
formed  that  can  be  called  on  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  connection  with  any  question  relating  to  the  forests 
of  Quebec.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  assures  the 
success  of  the  idea,  the  members  being:  W.  Gerard 
Power  of  the  River  Quelle  Lumber  Co.,  Robert  Kernan 
of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  and  Ellwood  Wilson  of 
the  Laurentide  Co.  Manufacturers  of  lumber,  pulp 
and  paper  are  represented. 


A  VETERAN  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

The  earli<^st  pumping  engine  made  for  sale  by  James 
Watt  was  put  under  steam  again  on  Se])tember  ITth 
and  18th.  Watt  went  into  partnership  with  Matthew 
Boulton  at  Birmingham  in  1775,  and  the  Birmingham 
Canal  Co.  bought  the  engine  in  1776;  it  was  working 
regularly  from  that  date  until  1892. — one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  of  active  life. 


Your  body  is  a  part  of  your  capital.  Don't  invest 
it  in  the  Bank  of  Careless  Habits. 


MCGILL  MEN  INTERESTED  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

McGiU  University,  Montreal,  is  swarming  with  stu- 
dents. Practically  every  department  is  considerably 
increased  m  numbers  and  the  congestion  in  the  chem^ 
istry  courses  is  so  great  as  to  cause  some  difficultv  in 
finding  accommodation  for  the  large  number  who' are 
interested  in  this  branch  of  science.  There  will  be 
about  15  men  graduating  in  chemical  work  in  science 
and  there  are  46  in  the  entering  class  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. Most  of  the  seniors  are  interested  in  pulp 
and  paper  work  and  many  of  them  look  forward  to 
employment  in  the  industry  at  graduation  next  spring. 

Dr.  Ruttan,  who  is  the  head  of  this  department, 
states  that  the  activities  of  the  Technical  Section  in 
assisting  the  placing  of  students  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
during  the  last  summer  has  been  exceedingly  helpful 
and  he  hopes  that  this  important  work  of  the  section 
will  be  continued.  Dr.  Kuttan  thinks  that  too  many 
boys  want  an  easy  time  and  that  this  summer  work 
in  mills  is  not  only  a  fine  thing  for  the  way  it  connects 
the  university  wuth  the  industry  but  it  is  very  helpful 
to  the  boys  in  getting  them  interested  in  actually  do- 
ing something.  He  believes  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  gives  the  student  a  greater  variety  of  work 
and  greater  opportunity  for  observing  the  application 
of  science  to  industry  than  any  other  work. 

Dr.  Ruttan  has  recently  returned  from  England, 
France  and  Belgium  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
helping  organize  an  International  Society  of  Chemists. 
When  asked  as  to  the  state  of  chemical  industries  in 
Germany  and  the  supply  of  such  material  from  that 
country,  he  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
any  observations  along  that  line,  but  that  an  ineidenr 
significant  of  the  wide  awake  attitude  of  the  Germans 
is  that  a  new  edition  of  Beilstein  is  already  on  the 
market.  Beilstein  is  the  most  comprehensive  en- 
cyclopedia of  organic  chemical  compounds  there  is 
and  is  as  indispensible  to  a  research  chemist  as  his 
balance.  The  first  volume  is  already  in  print  and  is 
being  ordered  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied.  The 
new  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1917 
which  shows  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Germans  along 
scientific  lines  has  not  been  very  seriously  hampered. 


INTRODUCING  ARTICULATED  ELECTRIC  DRIVE. 

Since  mention  was  made  in  this  magazine  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  the  advent  of  the  ''Harland  Patent  In- 
terlock" for  controlling  the  individual  unit  electric 
machine  drive,  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  it  have 
been  made.  The  many  firms  contemplating  extensions 
and  improvements  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Carleton  Anderson  has  come  over  from  England  to 
assist  inquirers  in  understanding  the  interesting  prin- 
ciples of  this  control  and  its  applicaton  to  paper  ma- 
chines. He  reports  an  order  for  a  110  in.  machine  just 
prior  to  leaving  England. 


BATHURST  PLANS  FOR  PAPER  MILL. 

With  the  rumor  that  L.  F.  Houpt  purchased  the 
Camden  Paper  Co.'s  mill  at  Camden  East  and  will 
make  newsprint  instead  of  wrapping,  there  comes  the 
report  from  Bathurst  that  Mr.  McLean  intends  to  erect 
a  paper  mill  near  the  present  pulp  mill.  That  certainly 
seems  more  sensible  than  to  ship  pulp  to  Camden  East 
for  paper  making.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  plans 
of  the  company  for  power  development  it  looks  like  a 
well  balanced  proposition. 
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Pulping  Quality  of  American  Woods 

By  Otto  Kress,  Sidney  D.  Wells,  and  Vance  P.  Edwards. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


(Concluded  from  last  issue.) 
COTTON  GUM— Nyssa  aquatiea.    Wt.  29  lb.  Fiber 
1.6  m.m. 

Range — Coast  region  from  southern  Virginia  to  nor- 
thern Florida,  and  through  the  Gulf  States  to  Tex- 
as (Nueces  River)  ;  northward  through  Arkansas, 
west  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  southern  and  south- 
eastern Missouri  to  southern  Illinois  (lower  Wa- 
bash River). 

Common  Names — Large  Tupelo  (Ala.,  La.,  Tex.)  ; 
Tupelo  Gum  (Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.)  ;  Sour  Gum 
Ark.,  Mo.)  ;  Swamp  Tupelo  (S.C.,  La.)  ;  Cotton 
Gum  (N.C.,  S.C.,  Fla.)  ;  Tiipelo  (N.C.,  S.C.)  ;  Wild 
Olivetree  (La.)  ;  Olivier  a  grandes  feuilles  (La.)  ; 
Olivertree  (Miss.). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,160  lb.    Easily  bleached. 

Easily  pulped.    Poor  strength — fair  color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,200  lb. 

Character — Soft,  but  harder  to  bleach  than  aspen. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 

RED  GUM— Liquidambar  styraciflua.  Wt.  27  lb.  Fibre 
1.6  m.m. 

Range — From  Connecticut  (Fairfield  County)  to 
south-eastern  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  south  to 
Florida  (Cape  Canaveral  and  Tampa  Bay)  and 
Texas  (Trinity  River). 

Common  Names — Sweet  Gum  (Mass.,  R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J., 
Pa.,  Del,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla., 
Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind.,  Ohio)  ; 
Laquidamber  (R.I.,  N.Y.,  Del.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  La.,  Tex., 
Ohio,  111.)  ;  Red  Gum  (Va.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Tex.,  La.)  ; 
Gum  (Va.)  ;  Gumtree  (S.C,  La.)  ;  Alligator-wood 
(N.J.)  ;  Bilsted  (N.J.)  ;  Starleaved  Gum;  Satin 
Walnut  (Lumber  markets). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Yield  1,190  lb.     Difficult  to  bleach. 

Easily  pulped.   Very  poor  strength.   Dark  colored. 

Possible  Uses — Few. 

Soda  Pulp 

Yield  1,080  lb. 

Character — A  little  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 

aspen.    Soft  and  hard  to  bleach. 
Poss^ible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 

RED  OAK— Quercus  rubra.   Wt.  35  lb.   Fibre  1.5  m.m. 

Range — Nova  Scotia  and  southern  New  Brunswick 
through  Quebec  and  along  the  north  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  to  near  Lake  Namekagon ;  south  to  middle 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  along  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  northern  Georgia;  west  to  eastern 
Nebraska,  central  Kansas. 

Common  Names — Red  Oak  (Me.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C,  S.C, 
Ga.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  Ky.,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Nebr.,  Kansas, 
Mich.,  Minn.,  S.  Dak.,  Ont.)  ;  Black  Oak  (Vt., 
Conn.,  N.Y.,  Wis.,  Iowa,  Nebr.,  S.  Dak.,  Ont.)  ; 
Spanish  Oak  (Pa.,  N.C). 

Sulphite  Pulp 

■  Yield  1,600  lb.    Easily  bleached. 
Easily  pulped.   Very  weak — poor  color. 


Possible  Uses — Few. 
Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,400  lb. 

Character — ^Very  difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach. 
Possible  Uses—Few. 

WHITE  OAK— Quercus  alba.    Wt.  37  lb.    Fibre  1.5 
m.m. 

Range — From  southern  Maine  to  southwestern  Que- 
bec and  through  central  and  southern  Ontario,  low- 
er peninsula  of  Michigan  and  southern  Minnesota 
to  southeastern  Nebraska  and  eastern  Kansas ; 
south  to  northern  Florida  and  Texas  (Brazos  riv- 
er). 

Common  Names — White  Oak  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass., 
R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C, 
S.C,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ky.,  Mo.,  Ohio, 
111.,  Ind.,  Kansas,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  S. 
Dak.  (cult.),  Iowa,  Ont.);  Stave  Oak  (Ark.). 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,480  lb. 

Character — Difficult  to  pulp  and  bleach. 
Possible  Uses — Few. 

SYCAMORE— Platanus  occidentalis.  Wt.  29  lb.  Fibre 
1.7  m.m. 

Range — Southeastern  New  Hampshire  and  southern 
Maine  to  northern  Vermont  and  Lake  Ontario  (Don 
River,  near  north  shores  of  the  lake)  ;  west  to  east- 
ern Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  south  to  northern 
Florida,  central  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  (Brazos  river  and  thence  south  to  Devils 
river). 

Common  Names — Sycamore  (Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn., 
R.I.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.€.,  S.C, 
Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ky.,  Ark.,  Mo., 
111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Ohio, 
Ont.)  ;  Buttonwood  (Vt.,  N.H.,  R.I.,  Mass.,  N.Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  S.C,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark., 
Mo.,  111.,  Nebr.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Ont.)  ;  But- 
tonball-tree  (Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa., 
Del.,  Miss.,  La.,  Mo.,  111.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Ohio)  ; 
Buttonball  (R.I.,  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Fla)  ;  Planetree  (R.I., 
Del.,  S.C,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Iowa)  ;  Water  Beech 
(Del.)  ;  Platane  (La.)  ;  Cotonier  (La.)  ;  Bois  puant 
(La.)  Oo-da-te-cha-wun-nes="Big  stockings"  (In- 
dians, N.Y.). 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,300  lb. 

Character — Soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 

BLACK  WILLOW— Salix  nigra.     Wt.  21  lb.  Fibre 
0.8  m.m. 

Range — New  Brunswick  to  southern  Florida  and 
west  to  eastern  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, southern  Arizona,  and  south  into  Mexico. 
(In  California  Sacramento  River  to  Arizona.) 

Common  Names — Black  Willow  (N.H.,  Vt.,  R.I.,  N. 
Y.,  Pa.,  Del,  S.C,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ariz., 
Cal.,  N.  Mex.,  Utah,  111.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nebr., 
Kan.,  Ohio,  Ont.,  N.  Dak.).;  Swamp  Willow  (N.C, 
.  S.C);  Willow  (N.Y.,  Pa.,  N.C,  S.C,  Miss.,  Tex., 
Cal,  Kv.,  Mo.,  Nebr.).  ' • 
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Sulphite  Pulp* 

Yield  1,150  lb.    Easily  blrached. 

Easily  pulped.    Very  weak — excellent  color. 

Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 
Soda  Pulp 

Yield  950  lb. 

Character — Soft  and  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  aspen. 

BEECH— Fapus  atropunicea.    Wt.  36  lb.    Fibre  1.2 
m.m. 

Rcmge — Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Huron  (north  shores) 
and  northern  Wisconsin;  south  to  western  Florida 
and  west  to  southeastern  Missouri  and  Texas  (Trin- 
ity River). 

Common  Names — Beech  (Me.,  N.H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I., 
Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C., 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Mo., 
Ohio,  111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Nebr.,  Minn.,  Ont.)  ;  Red 
Beech  (Me.,  Vt.,  Ky.,  Ohio)  ;  White  Beech  (Me., 
Ohio,  Mich.)  ;  Ridge  Beech  (Ark.). 

Soda  Pulp 
Yield  1,530  lb. 

Character — Slightly  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 

aspen — soft,  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses- — Same  as  aspen. 

RED  ALDER— Alnus  Oregona.    Wt.  28  lbs.  Fibre  1.2 
m.m. 

Range — From  Sitka  (through  islands  and  coast  rang- 
es of  British  ('olumbia,  western  Washington,  and 
Oregon)  to  California  (coast  ranges  to  Santa  Inez 
Mountains,  near  Santa  Barbara). 

Common  Names — Alder  (Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Red  Alder 
(Cal.,  Oreg.)  ;  Western  or  Red  Alder. 

Soda  Pulp 

Yield   1,160  lbs.    Soft,  a  little  harder  to  bleach 

than  aspen. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 
SHORTLEAF  PINE— Pimis  echinata.  ,  Wt.    31  lb. 
Fibre  3.7  m.m. 

Range — From  New  York  (Staten  Island)  to  Florida 
Chattahoochee  region)  and  west  to  southern  Mis- 
souri, eastern  Oklahoma,  and  northeastern  Texas. 

Common  Names — Yellow  Pine  (N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del., 
Va.,  N.(\,  Ala.,  Miss.,  La.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  111.,  Ind., 
Kans.  (scarce),  Ohio,  (^Eng.  lit.)  ;  Shortleaved  pine 
N.C.,  S.C.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Fla.,  La.,  Tex.,  Ark.); 
Spruce  Pine  (Del.,  Miss.,  Ark.)  ;  Bull  Pine  (Va.)  ; 
Shortshat  Pine  (Del.)  ;  Pitch  Pine  (Mo.)  ;  Poor 
Pine  (Fla.)  ;  Shortleaved  Yellow  Pine;  Rosemary 
Pine  (N.C.)  ;  Virginia  Yellow  Pine  (Va.  in  part)  ; 
North  Carolina  Pine  (N.C.  and  Va.  in  part)  ;  Car- 
olina Pine  (N.C.  and  Va.,  in  part)  ;  Slash  Pine 
(N.C,  Va.,  in  part);  Oldfield  Pine  (Ala.,  Miss.). 

Sulphate  Pulp 

Yield  1,450  lb.    Strong,  but  coarse  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spruce. 
TULIP  TREE— Liriodendron  tulipifera.     Wt.   26  lb. 
Fibre  1.8  m.m. 

Range— From  Rhode  Island  to  southwestern  Ver- 
mont and  west  to  Lake  Michigan  (through  south- 
ern Michigan  as  far  north  as  Grand  River)  ;  south 
to  Florida,  southern  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  west 
of  Mississippi  River  in  southeastern  Missouri  and 
adjacent  Arkansas. 

*  Because  of  lack  of  wood,  an  insufficient  number  of 
cooks  on  this  material  were  made.  The  yields  appear 
abnormally  high. 


Common  Names — Tulip  Tree  (Vt.,  Mass.,  R.I.,  Conn.. 
N.Y.,  N.Y.,  Del.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  D.C.,  N.C, 
S.C.,  Ga.,  Ark.,  Ky.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  Ont.)  ;  White- 
wood  (Vt.,  Ma.ss.,  R.I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Del.,  S.C, 
Ky.,  Ohio,  111.,  Mich.,  Ont.)  ;  Yellow  Poplar  (N.Y., 
N.J.,  Pa.,  Del,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C,  S.C,  Ala..  Ark.. 
Ky.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Mo.);  Tulip  Poplar  (N.J.,  Del., 
Pa.,  S.C,  111.);  West  Virginia  Poplar  (Pa.,  Del., 
Md.,  W.  Va.)  ;  Poplar  (R.I.,  Del.,  N.C,  S.C,  ¥\&., 
Ohio)  ;  White  Poplar  (Pa.,  Ky.,  Ind.)  ;  Blue  Poplar 
(Del.,  W.  Va.)  ;  Hickory  (Va.,  W.  Va.,  N.C.)  ;  Pop- 
ple (R.I.)  ;  Cucumber  tree  (N.Y.)  ;  Canoe  wood 
(Tenn.);  Old  Wife's  Shirt-tree  (Tenn.)  ;  Ko-yen- 
ta-ka-ah-ta  =  " White-tree  (Onandaga  Indian.  N. 
Y.)  ;  Basswood  (Ohio). 

Soda  Pulp 

Yield  1,150  lb.    Soft  and  easily  bleached. 
Possible  Uses — Same  as  aspen. 

(Fiivis.) 

TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 

Freight  Car  Situation. 

The  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  there  is  at  the  present  time,  par- 
ticularly in  Eastern  Canada,  a  very  severe  .shortage  of 
box  cars,  which  they  state  is  almost  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  continued  failure  of  United  States 
roads  to  return  to  their  owners  cars  belonging  to  the 
Canadian  railways  which  are  on  their  lines. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  44,000  Canadian  owned 
box  cars  on  United  States  roads,  as  compared  with 
20,650  box  cars  belonging  to  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  in  Canada :  an  adverse  balance,  from 
the  Canadian  standpoint,  of  23,350  cars. 

The  car  situation  in  the  East  will  continue  to  be 
serious  until  the  grain  crop  is  moved. 

The  Canadian  Raihvays  state  that  repeated  promises 
have  been  received  from  the  United  States  Railroad 
authorities  to  hurry  the  return  to  the  Canadian  lines 
of  box  cars  belonging  to  them,  and  the  last  few  days 
show  that  some  improvement  has  been  made.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  improvement  continues;  but  even 
if  it  does,  the  box  car  supply  in  Eastern  Canada  for  the 
next  few  months  Avill  be  anything  but  plentiful  and 
(■anadian  railways  will  no  doubt  continue  their  policy 
of  refusing  to  allow  their  own  cars  to  be  loaded  to 
points  in  the  United  States,  which  will  mean  that  pulp 
and  paper  shippers  will  have  to  depend  upon  foreign 
cars  to  move  their  products  to  U.S.  points. 

Another  condition  i)ointed  out  by  the  Canadian 
Railway  War  Board  is  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coal  cars  belonging  to  United 
States  roads  in  Canada,  continually.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  coal  cars  in  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S. 
Railroad  Administration  is  clamoring  for  the  prompt 
I'eturn  of  this  class  of  equipment  sent  to  Canada  with 
loads.  Failure  of  Canadian  lines  to  return  this  equip- 
ment promptly  hurts  their  chances  of  getting  box  cars 
back  from  the  U.S.  roads. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  railways  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years 
by  the  shipping  public  generally  to  load  cars  to  ca- 
pacity, but  with  the  foregoing  conditions  existing  it 
will  be  apparent  that  shippers,  and  consignees  will  be 
serving  their  ow^n  interests  by  releasing  with  the  least 
possible  delay  cars  received  by  them  loaded  wMth  coal 
or  other  freight,  and  also  by  loading  their  outward 
ears  to  capacity. 
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Progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  textbook,  as  the  following  outlines  show : 

OUTLINE  OF  SECTION  ON  TREATMENT  OF  PULP. 

By  J.  0.  MASON,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Readers  are  requested  to  make  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  author. 

A. — Introduction. 

I.  — Subject  covered  in  section,  II. — Scope  of  subject, 
III- — Description  of  pulp  as  it  leaves  digester  or  grinder 
pit. 

B. — Processes. 

I. — Storage : 

(a)  Reasons. 

(b)  Process   and   ideal   apparatus. — 1.  Con- 

sistency of  stock, 
(e)  Actual  apparatus. — 1.  Capacity  of  con- 
tainer.   2.  Material  of  container. 

II.  — Coarse  Screening : 

Separately  for  G.  W.,  Sulphite,  Sul- 
phate, Soda. 

(a)  Reasons,. 

(b)  Process   and   ideal   apparatus. — 1.  Con- 

sistency. 

(c)  Actual  apparatus. 
III.— Riffling : 

(a)  Reasons. 

(b)  Process   and   ideal   apparatus. — I.  Con- 

sistency. 

(c)  Actual  apparatus. 
V. — Fine  screening : 

(a)  Process    and    ideal    apparatus. — 1.  De- 

scription of  pulp  after  coarse  screen- 
ing. 2.  Purpose  of  fine  screening.  3. 
Qualities  secured.  4.  Ideal  individual 
screen. 

(a)  General  details.  I.  Container. 
II.  Screening  element.  III.  Agi- 
tating element. 

(b)  Essentials  to  be  considered. — 
I.  Cleanliness  of  output.  II.  Cost 
of  operation  and  upkeep.  III. 
Power  per  ton  screened.  IV.  Ca- 
pacity and  efficiency  of  unit.  V. 
Space  required.    VI.  Consistency. 

(c)  General  diffieulties  and  rem- 
edies.— I.  Broken  screening  ele- 
ment. II.  Cleaning  screening  ele- 
ments while  running. 

(b)  Apparatus: 

1.  Flat  or  suction  screens,   (a)  Prin- 

ciple, (b)  Description,  (c)  Particu- 
lar points  on  operation. 

2.  Centrifugal  screens,    (a)  Principle. 

(b)  Vertical  shaft  type,    (c)  Hor- 
izontal shaft  type. 

3.  Rotary  Screens,     (a)  Principle  of 

outward  flow. 

(c)  Ideal  screening  system: 

1.  Arrangement  of  individual  units  to 

(a)  take  advantage  of  gravity 
flow,  (b)  use  minimum  of  piping 
and  pumping. 

2.  Linking    of    individual   units  into 

proper  combination,    (a)  Flat,  (b) 
Centrifugal. 


V. — Slushing : 

1.  Reasons  for. 

2.  Process  and  ideal  apparatus. 

3.  Actual  process.     (a)  Consistency  to  and 

from  deckers,  (b)  Utilization  "of  water, 
(c)  Regulation  of  consistency. 

4.  Actual  apparatus,     (a)  Feltless  or  pneu- 

matic machines,  (b)  Couch  roll 
type,  (e)  Thickener  type,  (d) 
Heavy  consistency  decker.  (e) 
Special  deckers,  (f)  Consistency 
regulators. 

VI. — Lapping  machines: 

(a)  Reasons  for. 

(b)  Process  and  ideal  apparatus. 

(c)  Actual  apparatus. 

1.  Ordinary  wet  machine,    (a)  Single 

cylinder,    (b)  Double  cylinder. 

2.  Hydraulic  pressure  press  roll. 

3.  Thin  sheet  machine. 

4.  Continuous  doctoring. 

VII. — Hydraulic  presses  : 

(a)  Reasons. 

(b)  Process  and  ideal  apparatus. 

(c)  Actual    apparatus.      (1)     Press.  (2) 

Pumps.  (3)  Desirability  of  pure  water. 
(4)  Accumulators.    (5)  Baling  press. 

VIII.— Savealls : 

(a)  Reasons  for. 

(b)  Process  and  ideal  apparatus. 

(c)  Actual  apparatus : 

(1)  Wire   screen   type,     (a)  "Pneu- 

matic."   (b)  "North." 

(2)  Felt  type. 

(3)  Settling  tanks. 

XI. — General  apparatus  : 

(a)  Pumps. 

(b)  Conveyors. 

(c)  Suction  pumps. 

(d)  Valves  and  piping. 

(e)  Filters. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  MANUFACTURE 
OF  SULPHATE  PULP. 

The  following  is  but  a  bare  skeleton  of  a  rather  large 
subject.  It  may,  however,  suggest  to  readers  some 
item  the  author  may  not  think  to  include.  If  any  one 
has  a  suggestion,  or  reminder,  or  a  bit  of  information 
please  advise  the  editor  at  once. 

Preparing  the  wood. 

The  chipper  and  the  crusher. 

Sorting  the  chips. 
The  Liquor  Room : 

The  caustisizing  tanks. 

The  lime  and  the  green  liquor. 

General  practise  in  the  liquor  room. 

Employment  of  filter  arrangements. 

The  lime  mud. 

Analysis. 
The  Digester  Room : 

Brief  theory  of  the  cooking  process. 
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p]qui]imeiit  and  gontn-al  introduction. 

Various  types  of  digesters  and  cooking  systems. 

Factors  of  importance  for  the  quality  of  the  pfrodiict 
and  the  yield  of  the  digester. 

Digester  room  practice. 

P>y-j)roducts. 
The  Diffuser  Room : 

The  open  vat  and  the  diffuser. 

Arrangements  of  diffuser  room. 

Curves  showing  results  of  washing  with  different  ar- 
rangements. 

Washing  and  dumping  the  diffuser. 

Black  liquor  analysis. 
The  Evaporators: 

Direct  evaporators. 

Indirect  evaporators. 

The  operation  of  each  type. 
The  Furnace  Room : 

General. 

The  rotary  furnace. 

The  smelter. 

The  dissolving  tanks. 

Black  liquor  and  blackash. 

Salt  cake. 

Draft  and  air  for  the  furnace. 

The  product  of  the  furnace  and  its  analysis. 

Losses  in  the  furnace. 


QUESTIONAIRE  FOR  PAPER  MACHINE  MEN. 

Information  on  the  following  topics  is  desired  by  the 
author  of  the  section  on  Paper  Machines  for  the  text 
book  that  is  being  prepared  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  A  cordial  response  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  couch  roll  jacket  do  you  prefer 
for  the  following:  news,  fine  writing,  bond,  tissue 
papers? 

2.  What  qualities  must  a  felt  possess  to  enable  it  to 
pick  up  wet  paper  from  another  felt :  i.e.,  how  must 
it  differ  from  the  other  felt? 

3.  Please  specify  and  describe  the  weight,  kind  and 
quality  of  felts  you  would  order  for  the  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  presses  for  news,  wrapping,  fine  writing,  bond, 
tissue,  cigarette  papers. 

4.  Please  specify  and  describe  the  weight,  kind  and 
quality  of  dryer  felts  required  for  the  same  grades  of 
paper. 

5.  Which  do  you  prefer,  an  upright  or  a  revolving 
reel  for  papers  you  have  made,  and  why? 

6.  What  direction  with  respect  to  the  mould's  revo- 
lutions would  you  recommend  for  the  stuff  in  a  cylinder 
vat,  when  stuff  is  free  or  slow,  and  why? 

7.  What  qualities  should  a  good  machine  tender 
possess?    Detail  his  duties. 

8.  What  qualities  should  a  good  back  tender  possess? 
Detail  his  duties.    Same  for  third  hand. 

9.  How  do  you  guard  against  plugging  a  set  of 
presses? 

10.  How  do  you  guard  against  plugging  a  calender 
stack? 

11.  Describe  the  quickest  ways  to  get  started  when 
the  paper  gets  wound  up  in  the  dryers. 

12.  How  do  you  give  warning  when  starting  up  so  as 
to  avoid  accidents? 

13.  Desribe  proper  methods  of  handling  ends 
through  presses,  dryers  and  stacks  and  especially  at 
high  speed. 

14.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  care  for 
rolls  and  clothing  when  running;  when  shut  down? 


15.  Give  methods  of  detecting  spots,  holes  and  lumps 
on  clothing  without  removing  them.  Can  these  be 
remedied  without  shutting  down,  thus  saving  wash 
ups? 

16.  Give  instructions  for  washing  up. 

17.  Describe  the  kind  of  watchfulness  that  will  keep 
the  felts  and  wire  running  straight,  avoiding  wrinkles, 
etc. 

■  18.  Give  methods  of  avoiding  ridges  in  wire.  Give 
ways  of  correcting  them  and  of  remedying  cracks  in 
the  edge. 

19.  Describe  proper  methods  of  putting  on  felts  and 
wires,  also  care  of  these  in  stock. 

20.  Describe  ways  of  telling  whether  rolls  are  press- 
ing properly,  giving  adjustments  to  correct  improper 


pressing.  Miv 

21.  Give  use  of  doctors,  care  of  same,  and  precau-  W  ' 
tions  against  scoring  rolls. 

22.  Describe  felt  suction  boxes  and  blow  rolls,  their  i 
use  and  abuse.  |i|r. 

23.  Discuss  crowning  of  rolls.  Discuss  ways  of  tell-  I  I 
ing  whether  rolls  are  properly  crowned  or  whether  the  Mi' 
fault  lies  in  poor  alignment.  Mh 

24.  Describe  ways  of  keeping  going  despite  certain  mi 
breakdowns  without  impairing  quality  of  product.  lim 

25.  Give  specifications  of  good  paper  machine  room,  liii 
roof,  ventilation,  avoidance  of  drip,  floors,  etc.  Mi§ 

Note:    In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  per-  Mm 

sons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  assist  the  committee  l;or 

by  giving  any  of  the  information  asked  in  the  ques-  Woi: 

tionaire  are  requested  to  advise  the  editor  as  to  what  Mjk 

topics  they  are  prepared  to  write  about.  lej 

BIG  CUT  OF  ABITIBI  LUMBER.  Ee 

Quebec,  October  21. — The  total  cut  of  wood  expected  l^r 

during  the  coming  lumbering  season  in  the  Abitibi  Ijjroi 

region  will  reach  seventy  million  feet  of  cut  and  pre-  mi^\i 

pared  lumber.    This  is  unprecedented  in  bulk  totals.  HniQ 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Abitibi  region,  fifty-five  ^m\( 

saw  mills  in  operation  and  they  work  almost  the  whole  1^ 

year  round.    The  coming  season's  cut  is  under  way  K^jji 

with  excellent  prospects.  (Bid 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE.  {Ei 

The  Paper  Industry.  Vt  p 

A  number  of  interesting  pieces  of  literature  have  Wkn 

been  received  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  Blrel 

we  wish  to  acknowledge.    In  the  first  place  is  the  V'^' 

"Paper  Indusitry."  which  is  published  in  'Chicago  Bral 

and  is  the  organ  of  the  newly  formed  Paper  Mill  Super-  Hniit 

intendents  Association.    It  is  recognized  nowadays  B^P 

that  an  organization  does  not  get  very  far  without  Bies 

an  official  organ  and  if  the  Paper  Industry  does  no  Hk  ei 

more  than  promote  the  organization  it  stands  for  its  Hieti 


existence  will  have  been  fully  justified.  It  is  a  monthly 
publication  well  worth  being  received  and  carefully 
read  by  anyone  connected  with  the  industry.  Peter  H. 
Massey  is  the  editor  and  Edward  B.  Fritz,  publisher. 
A  Finnish  Paper  Journal. 
Another  paper  journal  that  is  neAv  to  us,  and  we  may 
also  add  strange,  is  Finsk  Pappers-Och  Travarutid- 
skrifts.  This  is  a  case  where  we  can  see  our  "Finnish" 
but  not  understand  it.  We  expect,  however,  to  find 
among  Scandinavian  friends  someone  who  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  review  the  articles  that  appear  in  this 
journal  so  as  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  Canadian  industn-,  either 
in  the  form  of  translations  or  abstracts  such  as  ap- 
pear on  our  Technical  Section  page. 
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Technical  Section 


K-12.  Graded  temperature  for  paper  machine  dryers. 

(PeT-fe'^'tio'unemeuts  aux  machines  a  papiers.)  M^r. 
patent  No  492,269.  Edward  Partington,  England.  La 
Papeterie,  41,  279,  (Aug.  25,  1919).  The  first  dryers 
are  heated  rather  strongly  so  that  the  temperature  ot 
the  paper  is  about  93  deg.  C.  The  following  dryers 
are  less  strongly  heated,  either  all  at  the  same  tem- 
perature or  with  a  gradual  decrease  in  temperature  to 
avoid  overdrying. — A.P.-C. 

K-4.  Notes  on  the  cooking  of  rags.  (Notes  sur  le 
lessivage  des  chiffons.)  C.  Negri,  via  Industria  della 
Carta.  La  Papeterie,  41,  289-90,  (Aug.  25,  1919).  Cf. 
P.  &  P.M.,  17,  573-4,  (1919).— A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Processes  for  making  paper  textiles  and  yarns. 
E.  0.  Rasser.    Papierfab.,  16,  621,.  645,  (1918)  ;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  90,  p.  114,  (1919).   Through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
38,  p.  281A,  (1919).    The  softness  of  the  yarn  stands 
in  relationship  to  its  roundness,  smoothness,  and  mois- 
ture content.   The  yam  leaves  the  spinning  discs  with 
a  moisture  content  of  39  per  cent,  and  the  spinning 
machine  at  20-25  per  cent.    In  the  weaving  sheds  it  is 
worked  with  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  moisture. 
Moistening  on  the  slitting  machine,  or  by  dipping  the 
rolls,  or  in  special  chambers  has  not  answered  so  well 
as  damping  on  the  spinning  machine.    In  selecting  a 
chemical  softening  agent,  preference  is  given  to  those 
which  do  not  decrease  the  tensile  strength  and  which 
prevent  the   development  of  moulds.     Mixtures  of 
glycerin  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  are  used;  glycerin 
residues  are  also  suitable.    Alum  is  employed,  but 
owing  to  its  acid  reaction  it  is  not  quite  free  from  ob- 
jections.   For  testing  softened  yarns  a  number  of  in- 
struments have  been  devised,  but  their  indications 
would  not  appear  to  be  so  accurate  as  the  determina- 
tion of  tensile  stretch.    A  comparison  of  the  elonga- 
tion values  affords  a  measure  of  the  softness  of  the 
paper  yarn.    Strips  cut  from  the  machine  direction  of 
the  paper  have  a  smaller  elongation  than  those  cut 
from  across  the  web ;  the  mean  of  the  tAvo  values  is 
therefore  taken.    For  softening  paper  textiles,  soaps 
are  employed  or,  alternatively,  the  textiles  are  boiled 
for  a  long  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  For 
the  preparation  of  soft,  water-resistant  fabrics,  mix- 
tures of  casein-lime  with  soap  and  aluminum  acetate 
are  employed,   also  mixtures  of  sodium  carbonate, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  For 
the  preparation  of  soft,  water-resistant  fabrics,  mix- 
tures of  casein-lime  with  soap  and  aluminium  acetate 
are  employed,  also  mixtures  of  sodium  carbonate, 
lithopone,  and  calcined  lime  with  alum,  and  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  ammonia,  soap,  lime,  talc,  and 
aluminium  acetate.    A  waterproofing  composition  is 
made  from  a  solution  of  parchment  waste  in  cuprani- 
monium.   The  fabric  impregnated  with  this  solution  is 
freed  from  copper  by  steeping  in  a  solution  of  ammon- 
ium sulphate  and  aluminium  acetate. — A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Cellulon  and  artificial  silk  tsxtiles.  A  Kramer. 
Monatschr.  Textilind.,  33,  p.  81,  (1918).  Chem.  Zentr., 
90,  p.  118,  (1919),  through  J.  Coc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  p. 
281A,  (1919).  Cellulon  yarn,  on  account  of  its  high 
strength,  serves  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  machine   belting,   girths,   hose-pipes,  and 
twines. — A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Machine  for  gumming  envelopes.  (Machine 
pour  gommer  les  envelopes  et  vernir  tons  autres  genres 
de  papiers  en  feuilles.)  Fr.  patent  No.  492,488.  PhiL 
ippe  Ferlay.  La  Bapeterie,  41,  276,  (Aug.  25,  1919). 
—A.P.-C. 

R-0.  Effect  of  War  upon  papermaking  in  Sweden. 

Consul  General  Albert  Halstead,  Stockholm,  in  U.S. 
Commerce  Reports.    Weekly  Bull.,  Dept.  of  Trade  & 
Commerce,  21,  p.  198,  Jul.  28,  1919.    The  war  had  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  papermaking  industry  of 
Sweden  through  causing  a  great  scarcity  of  the  chem- 
icals used  in  the  manufacturing  processes.    These  be- 
came almost  unobtainable,  while  the  prices  advanced 
without  reason ;  this  was  particularly  true  of  sulphur. 
No  information  is  available  as  to  what  substitutes  were 
used.   Though  the  war  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  prices,  especially  in  1916,  it  was  not 
the  only  factor,  for  the  paper  mills  formed  a  com- 
bination which  bound  the  members  to  the  strictest 
accountability  and  provided  for  a  very  high  fine  when 
any  manufacturer  sold  below  the  fixed  rates.  This 
naturally  led  to  a  further  increase,  and  prices  are  now 
several  times  those  prior  to  the  war.   The  cost  of  labor 
has  gone  up  very  materially,  while  the  supply  is  les- 
sened.   The  paper  mills,  and  the  banks  which  hold 
large  quantities  of  their  notes,  declare  that  the  pre- 
vailing prices  are  justified  by  the  cost  of  production. 
For  a  period  this  condition  checked  trade,  but  recently' 
England  has  been  buying,  and  it  is  understood  that 
there  have  been  inquiries  from  France,  which  have  im- 
proved the  situation  a  little,  but  some  of  the  banks 
are  showing  signs  of  nervousness  because  of  the  com- 
parative slowness  of  the  sales.    It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  state  definitely  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
paper  industry.    Many  jnills  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  their  export  trade  was  greatly  disorgan- 
ized because  of  high  prices  and  the  scarcity  of'  ship- 
ping facilities. — A.P.-C. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  AT  LA  TUQUE  AND  HULL. 

The  provincial  Government  has  authorized  the  Coun- 
cil of  Arts  and  Manufactures  to  establish  a  draAving- 
and  trade  school  in  La  Tuque.  The  provincial  secre- 
tary, Hon.  L.  A.  David,  had  an  interview  with  the 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  Gauthier,  and  the  secretary,. 
Mr.  J.  P.  L.  Berube,  yesterday  regarding  this  qiies- 
tion  and  Mr.  Berube  Avas  instructed  to  proceed  to  La 
Tuque  and  make  proper  arrangements  with  the  city 
council,  in  order  to  open  the  school  in  November. 

The  expenditure  of  $50,000  for  a  Technical  School  at 
Hull  has  also  been  authorized.  The  city  fathers  have 
voted  to  help  on  the  good  work  by  paying  $10,000  a 
year  for  support  and  maintenance. 


-  The  new  U.S.  rules  for  packing  express  packages 
apply  also  to  parcels  originating  in  Canada,  says  the 
American  Railway  Express  Co.  It  is  necessary  after 
Dec.  10  to  use  wood  or  fibre  board  for  packages  over 
25  pounds  in  weight. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


The  daily  new^ipapers  of  New  York  City,  according 
to  an  estimation  received  recently  made  of  the  news- 
print used  by  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  are  shown  to  be  the  largest  actual  consumers 
of  newsprint  although  Chicago  tak^s  first  place  in  the 
matter  of  the  average  number  of  pages  issixed  daily. 
Chicago's  dailies  average  24  pages  a  day  as  against 
New  York's  21.  This  plainly  shows  that  instead  of 
there  having  been  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  newsprint 
there  has  been  quite  an  increase,  and  because  of  this 
fact  no  alleviation  of  the  restricted  newsprint  situation 
appears  to  be  in  sight. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  208  South  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  sole  agent  for  more  than  a  dozen  big 
paper  mills,  faces  some  difficulty  in  keeping  its  output 
somewhere  close  to  the  large  demand  for  paper  being 
made  .just  now.  A  four  day  strike  recently  at  the 
Bryant  Paper  Mill,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  one  of  the  mills 
supplying  paper  to  the  Seaman  people,  hit  the  latter 
hard.  As  the  output  of  this  mill  is  300  tons  of  paper 
daily,  the  loss  of  four  days  re-acted  seriously  on  the 
Seaman  Company. 

Failure  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  to  pass  vari- 
ous tariff  bills  and  the  dye  licensing  bill  has  caused 
Senator  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
a  sweeping  measure  to  prevent  the  dumping  on  Ameri- 
can markets  of  products  which  Germany  hopes  to  use 
as  the  entering  wedge  in  her  campaign  to  regain  the 
monopoly  which  she  enjoyed  before  the  war.  The 
greatest  of  these  commodities  is  dye-stuffs.  Inves- 
tigations by  the  alien  property  custodian  have  revealed 
the  extent  of  the  former  German  control  of  this  market, 
the  methods  by  which  she  stifled  American  competition, 
and  her  elaborate  preparations  for  seizing  once  more 
this  advantage  as  soon  as  the  Ireaty  of  peace  is  ratified. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  dyes  and  other  chemicals,  pro- 
duced during  the  war  as  a  by-product  of  the  munition 
factories  at  little  or  no  expense,  are  lying  in  Germany 
ready  for  instant  shipment,  if  such  shipment  is  pos- 
sible. This  flood  of  German  goods  would  come  into  the 
United  States  markets  at  any  price  low  enough  to  kill 
off  American  manufacture.  Because  there  appears 
to  be  no  hope  of  passing  at  this  ses.sion  of  Congress 
pending  bills  designed  to  prevent  this  dumping  pro- 
ces.s,  the  Smoot  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
as  a  "stop-gap"  measure  until  such  time  as  Congress 
can  devise  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  plan  to  pro- 
tect the  American  manufacturer.  The  provisions  of  the 
Senate  dye  bill  overcome  the  objection  raised  by 
many  (congressmen  that  in  ju'oviding  for  a  licensing 
system  and  another  governmental  bureau  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple woiUd  be  introduced  into  legislation. 

During  the  last  month  the  British  American  Chemi- 
cal Company,  which  began  last  spring  to  operate  soon 
after  its  organization  a  big  plant  at  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J.,  has  opened  up  markets  in  many  of  the  South 
American  countries  and  also  in  Japan.  The  market 
for  the  com])any's  products  is  becoming  world  wide, 
and  installations  tending  toward  their  greater  pro- 
duction are  n(^v  being  made  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mjind  from  all     mh'ci-s.  In  vii'tuallv  eviTv  iiistaiicr  those 


foreign  shipments  are  taking  the  place  of  the  German 
products. 

Martin  L.  (Jrit'fin,  chief  chemist  for  the  Oxford  Paper 
Co.,  Rumford,  Me.  has  resigned  to  take  a  pasition  in 
Taunton,  Mass.  with  a  firm  making  cellulose  fibre  tex- 
tiles. Mr.  Griffin  has  been  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pnlp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Soda  Pulp. 
He  is  one  of  the  "old  reliables"  when  there  is  im- 
j)ortant  work  to  be  done.  Many  readers  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  know  Mr.  Griffin  through  his  in- 
teresting articles.  The  good  wi.shes  of  his  many  friends 
go  with  him  in  his  new  work. 

Twenty  seven  men  left  the  employ  of  the  B.  I).  Ris- 
ing Paper  Co.,  Housatonic,  Mass.,  to  serve  in  the  war. 
Twenty  six  are  back  at  work  in  the  mill.  The  other 
lies  in  France. 

Mr.  James  W.  Sewall  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  reports 
that  there  seems  to  be  considerable  increased  activity 
in  timberland  circles  in  the  northwest.  His  business 
of  estimating  and  valueing  timber  reflects  such  activity 
to  a  marked  degree  and  forms  a  fairly  good  barometer 
of  conditions.  His  office  is  engaged  in  surveying,  and 
ing  spirally  around  its  surface.  This  effect  is  caused  by 
acres  of  land  scattered  from  New  York  through  New 
England  to  the  very  northern  end  of  New  Brunswick. 
Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  year  timber  cruising  work 
becomes  quiet.  This  seems  to  auger  well  for  business 
conditions  in  general. 


ENGLISH  CHINA  CLAY. 

English  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  are  going  the  right  way 
to  extend  the  popularity  of  the  important  article  of 
manufacture  which  they  produce.  They  have  just 
issued  a  neat  little  folder  which  tells  "The  Story  of  a 
Lump  of  China  Clay"  in  brief  but  fascinating  style. 
Letterpress  and  a  set  of  neat  illustrations  present  what 
is  nothing  less  than  a  romance,  while  the  innumerable 
directions  in  which  china  clay  is  used  will  be  a  revel- 
ation even  to  those  who  know  its  excellgnt  qualities 
as  a  raw  material  in  papermaking. 


At  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries, 
Chicago,  the  booth  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Canada  attracted  quite  a  lot  of  attention  through  the 
unique  electrical  display  of  animated  lights  installed 
in  the  various  pillars  of  the  railing,  and  for  which  we 
were  indebted  to  the  Commercial  Utilities  Mfg.  Com- 
pany of  that  cit3'.  The  Spiralite  lamp,  Avhich  is  il- 
lustrated herewith,  is  used  as  an  advertising  device  for 
window  display  and  other  places.  It  is  extremely 
original  and  consists  essentially  of  a  large  illuminated 
white  <>lass  globe  having  baiuls  of  brilliant  color  rotat- 
ing spirally  around  its  surface.  This  effect  is  caused  by 
rotation  of  a  basket  of  narrow  strips  of  celluloid  about 
the  lamp.  The  turning  is  due  to  a  slight  current  of 
air  that  is  kept  running  by  the  heat  of  the  lamj). 
There  has  already  been  created  a  big  demand  for  this 
device  in  Canada,  and  a  Canadian  branch  has  been 
established  by  Kent  &  Lajoie,  814  New  Birks  Bid., 
Montreal. 
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The  Kitchener  Envelope  and  Stationery  Co.  is  a  new 
firm  which  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  envelopes 
and  allied  lines  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 

W.  E.  Coutts,  greeting-  card  publisher,  has  removed 
to  145  Adelaide  street  west,  Toronto,  where  he  has 
commodious  quarters. 

The  work  on  the  third  story  of  the  finishing  room  of 
the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,  Ont.,  has  been 
completed.  An  extension,  125  x  100  feet,  which  is  now 
being  built  to  the  beater  end  of  the  plant,  is  well  under 
way  and  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
The  addition  is  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete. 
W.  J.  Trimble,  of  Toronto,  is  the  contractor. 

W.  B.  Fredericks,  representing  the  Diamond  State 
Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  who  manufactures  glassine, 
greaseproof  and  vegetable  parchment  paper  as  well  as 
filler,  press  and  fibre  board,  was  in  Toronto  during  the 
past  week  on  business.  It  is  undei'stood  that  the  com- 
pany will  soon  establish  a  branch  in  Toronto  where 
they  will  carry  stock.  For  some  years  they  have  done 
a  large  business  in  the  Dominion. 

There  is  no  joy  for  the  small  boy  in  Toronto,  Mont- 
real and  other  cities  at  the  present  time  as  the  ten  cent 
paper  covered  novel  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  the  showy  paper  volunie  that 
sold  at  a  dime,  has  been  a  time  honored  article  with  all 
stationers  and  newsdealers.  Publishers  have  an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  the  upward  trend  in  the  cost 
of  material  and  labor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  historic  institution  and  now  all  such  books  will 
cost  the  purchaser  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

Major  J.  R.  Bell,  of  Business  Systems,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  T.  J.  Allen,  Vice  President  of  Paper 
Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  have  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended motor  trip  through  NeAV  York  State,  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  Massachusetts  and  the  Mohawk  trail  to 
Boston.  En  route  they  paid  a  visit  to  many  of  the 
leading  paper  mills  in  Holyoke  and  surrounding  cities. 

Captain  D.  B.  Taylor  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  who  for 
several  years  was  advertising  manager  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada,  returned  recently  from  service  overseas 
and  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Press  Association,  Toronto,  Captain  Taylor,  who 
is  a  brother  of  W.  J.  Taylor,  managing  director  of  the 
Woodstock  Sentinel-Review,  has  already  entered  upon 
his  new  duties.  He  went  over  to  England  in  the  fall 
of  1916  as  paymaster  of  the  168th  Oxford  battalion 
and  was  later  with  an  Artillery  unit  in  France  and  be- 
fore returning  home  was  paymaster  at  the  hospital  ad- 
joining Bramshott  camp  in  England. 

It  is  understood  that  the  sale  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  to  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Montreal,  will  not  cause  any  change 
in  the  staff  of  the  former  company  except  that  the 
President,  R.  S.  Waldie,  will  retire  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  lumber  and  other  interests  with 
which  he  is  connected.  The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
has  four  machines  and  produces  about  thirty  tons  of 
paper  a  day  and  will  continue  to  specialize  on  many 
lines.    There  is  also  a  sulphite  department  connected 


with  the  plant  equipped  with  three  digesters,  which 
turn  out  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  a  day,  or  about  half 
the  requirements  of  the  paper  mill  in  this  line.  The 
pulp  is  bleached. 

While  towing  a  raft  of  six  thousand  cords  of  pulp 
wood  to  Ashland,  the  steam  tug  Traveller  of  the  Russell 
Timber  Company's  fleet,  of  Port  Arthur,  sprang  a  leak 
off  Otter  Island  and  was  compelled  to  cut  the  raft 
loose  and  proceed  into  Ashland,  Wis.  The  raft  was 
picked  up  later  and  was  found  to  be  intact. 

John  Hewitt  died  recently  in  Grimbsy,  Ont.  For 
many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  map  manufacturing 
business  in  Toronto  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.,  which  he  later  disposed  of. 
In  Grimsby,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  business  and 
financial  life  of  the  village. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Red  River  Paper 
Mills  with  headquarters  in  Winnipeg,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.  The  organization  of  the  company  is 
expected  to  be  completed  soon. 

Gilbert  Rooker,  who  has  been  assistant  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Toronto,  has  con- 
cluded his  sei'vices  with  that  organization  and  left  re- 
cently for  Fort  William,  Ont. 

It  is  understood  that  L.  F.  Honpt  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  others  associated  with  him,  have  purchased  the 
Camden  Paper  Mills  of  Camden  East,  Ont.;  and  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  interests  to  convert  the 
product  of  the  plant  into  newsprint  in  the  near  future. 
For  some  time  the  mills  have  been  turning  out  kraft 
and  wrapping  paper. 

E.  A.  Crippen,  paper  mills  representative,  Toronto, 
was  in  Quebec  this  week  being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness 
in  the  suit  of  the  Continental  Bag  and  Paper  Co.  vs. 
Price  Bros,  and  Co.  for  alleged  breach  of  contract  in 
the  delivery  of  bag  paper. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Valley  Lumber 
Co.,  Winnipeg,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  and, 
among  the  powers  conferred  on  the  organization,  is  to 
manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  pulpwood  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp.  Among  the  provisional  directors  are 
John  S.  Hough,  George  M.  Gelley,  Harry  H.  Dunwoody 
and  David  Wilson. 

George  Carruthers,  President  of  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Toronto,  was  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  this  week 
on  a  business  trip. 

The  ratepayers  of  Peterboro  will  vote  this  Aveek  upon 
a  bylaw  to  purchase  a  site  and  building  at  a  cost  of 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  to  the  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated 
Paper  Co.  of  Nashua,  N.H.  The  building  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  new  industry,  is  the  former  Cordage 
Works  in  the  south  end  of  Peterborough,  which  during 
the  war  was  used  by  Stickney  Motors.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Nashua  company  in  their  new  Canadian  plant 
will  devote  special  attention  to  the  wax  paper  end. 
They  make  a  machine  for  the  wrapping  of  bread,  which 
seals  sixty  loaves  a  minute.  In  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar paper  products  the  company  started  in  this  line  of 
business  when  various  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
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Canada  compelled  bakers  to  wrap  their  loaves  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wax  papers  were  sold  for 
the  purpose.  In  order  to  make  the  sealing  of  bread 
more  popular  the  company  invented  a  Avrapping  ma- 
chine, which  they  are  now  selling  in  Canada  in  large 
numbers  through  a  subsidiary  concern.  One  reason 
why  the  company  desire  to  locate  a  branch  in  Canada 
is  to  supply  paper  for  their  machines  without  the 
handicap  of  a  forty-two  per  cent  duty.  Another  reason 
is  that  they  can  purchase  all  materials  in  the  Dominion. 
The  company  does  a  large  business  in  photo  papers. 
These  will  not  likely  be  manufactured  in  Peterborough 
at  first  but  this  branch  may  be  developed  later  on. 
The  Nashua  Co.  also  intends  to  go  after  the  export 
paper  line  and  they  wish  the  benefit  of  the  British  pre- 
ferential tariff,  the  company  will  at  the  outset  em- 
ploy thirty  hands  in  their  new  Canadian  plant. 

the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  of  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ont.,  have  organized  a  forestry  department  and  have 
selected  a  site  for  a  nursery  east  of  Twin  Falls,  where 
ten  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  made  ready  for 
actual  operations  next  spring.  It  is  proposed  to  clear 
and  prepare  a  similar  ten  acres  until  a  maximum  of 
fifty  is  reached  and  thus  will  be  developed  the  source 
of  supply  for  the  new  Reforestration  branch. 

As  stated  recently  a  federal  charter  has  been  granted 
to  Lumber  and  Pulpwood  of  British  Columbia,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^1,000,000,  and  headquarters  at 
120  Bay  St.,  Toronto.  The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
President,  Joseph  Oliver,  Toronto;  vice  president,  E.  V. 
Tillson,  Tiilsonburg;  sec-treasurer,  John  W.  Gordon, 
120  Bay  St.,  Toronto;  directors,  James  A.  Thomson, 
Hamilton,  and  George  C.  Goodfellow,  Montreal.  The 
company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  lumber  and  cutting  pulpwood  from  the 
valuable  timber  limits  secured  in  1908.  The  limits  are 
situated  on  the  watershed  of  Ahban  Lake  and  Willow 
River,  Caribou  District,  P>.C.,  and  consist  of  forty- 
nine  square  miles  of  standing  timber.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  holdings  will  produce  over  500,000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  of  good  general-purpose  lumber  and 
250,000  cords  of  the  finest  pulpwood.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  timber  is  white  spruce,  10  per  cent  red 
pine,  10  per  cent  white  or  balsam  fir,  with  a  small  stand 
of  red  fir.  The  company  proposes  to  erect  a  complete 
saw-mill  plant  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  feet  in  ten 
hours,  and  to  install  the  most  up-to-date  machinery. 

In  regard  to  pulpwood,  it  is  stated  that  this  industry 
is  merely  in  its  infancy  in  the  Pacific  Coast  province, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  1  cord  of  B.C.  spruce  will  i)r()- 
duce  2,305  lbs.  of  ground  pulp  wood.  The  company  adds 
(hat  should  it  be  considered  desirable  when  conditions 
warrant,  the  organization  will  be  recapitalized  or  a  sub- 
sidiary company  formed  to  manufacture  both  pulp  and 
paper",  and  if  such  a  mill  were  erected,  all  edgings, 
slabs  and  other  mill  waste  could  be  utilized. 

Bathurst  to  Build  a  Dam. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  hydro-electric  power 
development  at  Grand  Falls,  on  the  Nepisiguit  River, 
for  supplying  power  to  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co., 
Bathurst,  N.B.,, in  connection  with  their  lumber  mills 
and  pulp  plant.  The  current  will  be  transmitted  over 
a  transmission  line,  with  steel  poles,  to  Bathurst,  a 
distance  of  19  miles.  Two  units  will  be  installed,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a  third.  Each  unit  will  be  4,500 
h.p.  The  turbines  will  be  of  the  vertical  umbrella 
type,  direct  connected  to  generators  and  will  work 
under  a  head  of  100  feet.  The  dam  and  power  house— 
the  fonner  450  feet  long— will  be  constructed  of  con- 


structed of  concrete.  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of 
Montreal,  is  the  hydraulic  engineer  and  Dr.  L.  A. 
ITurdtf,  Montreal,  the  electrical  engineer. 

The  London,  Ont.,  Week-End  ^lirror,  which  is  an  in- 
dependent, illustrated  weekly  publication,  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  proprietor  is  Wallace  J.  Laut. 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  London  Advertiser. 


HODGE  SHERRIFF  PAPER  CO.,  LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 

(Japtain  Hugh  Doherty,  O.B.E.,  who  has  recently 
been  demoblized  after  serving  in  France  and  Belgium 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  has  joined  Hodge-Sherriff 
Paper  (Company  at  their  London  office.  Captain  Doh- 
erty has  had  a  very  varied  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  paper  trade,  originally  with  the  old  established 
firms  of  Sapalding  &  Hodge,  Ltd.,  and  R.  T.  Tanner  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York,  where  he  gained  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  export  trade.  Captain  Doh- 
erty's  experience  should  prove  a  valuable  asset  to 
Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Company. 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  are  putting  out  a 
new  line  of  paper,  "Velour  Art,"  for  book  and  folder 
work.  It  is  a  soft,  smooth  paper  w-ith  an  "English" 
finish  and  permits  very  attractive  printing  with  duo 
tone  and  one  color  halftone  work,  besides  giving  a 
clear,  bright  impression  of  type. 


PAPER  MAKERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  AGREE. 

An  important  conference  was  held  in  ^lontreal 
Tuesday  afternoon  between  committees  representing 
(Canadian  newspaper  publishers  and  manufacturers  of 
newsprint.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for 
the  two  parties  in  the  dispute  over  paper  prices  to  get 
together  and  arrive  at  an  understanding.  It  is  probable 
that  a  satisfactory  agreement  will  result  from  Tues- 
day's conference. 

It  is  reported  that  the  committees  approved  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  .+69  price  to  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  understanding  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  the  price,  if  increased,  shall  not  exceed  $80  per 
ton.  The  recommendations  of  these  committees  will, 
of  course,  have  to  be  accepted  by  their  principals  be- 
fore coming  into  force.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
tliat  the  Paper  Controller  is  still  on  the  job  and  has 
the  power  to  set  the  actual  price  in  Canada.  It  is 
expected  that  he  Avill  approve  and  sanction  any  ar- 
rangement that  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers 
and  i)ublishers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  in 
the  friendliest  possible  manner,  with  each  side  ready 
to  give  aiul  take  so  far  as  reasonable  in  the  matters 
at  issue  and  both  interests  eager  to  bring  to  an  end 
a  long  drawn-out  and,  at  times,  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. 

The  result  of  the  conferences  should  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry generally,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  ex- 
port "situation.  Owing  to  the  newsprint  shortage  in 
the  United  States,  predictions  are  heard  in  well-in- 
formed quarters  that  the.  Canadian  product  will  be 
able  to  eomniaiul  as  high  prices  as  from  $85  to  $90  per 
ton  early  in  the  eoming  year. 

The  germs  are  at  work,  even  at  night.  Have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  in  your  bedroom. 


October  23, 1919. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  October  20. — While  there  are  no  changes 
to  record  in  market  prices  and  everything  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  line  moves  along  favorably,  not  a  few  sur- 
prises in  the  Avay  that  the  stocks  are  being  bought  up 
on  the  exchanges  and  in  the  rapid  rises  have  arisen. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  air  that  Canada  is 
on  the  greatest  boom  ever,  not  only  in  pulp  and  paper 
but  also  in  other  industries.  Large  newsprint  com- 
panies are  making  extensions  to  their  properties  and 
it  is  rumored  that  one  company,  Avhich  has  been  mak- 
ing wrappings,  will  convert  its  product  into  a  news- 
print one  at  an  early  date.  The  clamor  for  this  com- 
modity keeps  up  and  never  did  the  Canadian  dailies 
use  so  much.  The  advertising,  which  they  have  been 
carrying  of  late,  has  been  tremendous  and  daily  jour- 
nals, which  formerly  ran  from  ten  to  sixteen  pages, 
are  in  many  instances  twice  that  size,  not  to  speak  of 
the  extraordinarih^  large  Saturday  editions.  This  de- 
mand is  likelj^  to  continue  all  the  fall  owing  to  active 
business  and  strong  advertising  campaigns.  There^  is 
now  talk  of  new  dailies  being  launched  in  three  places 
in  Ontario,  which  does  not  look  as  if  the  high  cost  of 
print  paper  is  driving  publishers  from  the  field  or  to 
the  wall  as  has  been  alleged  by  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation in  some  of  the  "canned"  articles  which  were 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago  when  criticizing  the  course 
and  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Controller  for  not 
reducing  the  price. 

Book  and  writing  mills  are  very  busy  and  one  of  the 
big  surpises  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
Mfg.  Co.  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  and  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  selling  price  of  the  stock  of  both  com- 
panies. Now,  it  is  rumored,  that  a  large  block  of  stock 
has  been  acquired  in  a  well  known  paper  company  in 
Quebec  province  by  prominent  English  and  Canadian 
financiers.  Other  projects  are  in  the  wind  and  thus 
paper  stocks  continue  to  be  leaders.  Formerly  the 
newsprint  offerings  were  the  ones  which  attracted  most 
attention  but  shares  in  book  mills  are  also  coming  in 
the  limelight. 

The  market  for  all  lines  of  paper  continues  good 
and  prices  remain  firm  with  the  demand  heavy.  Board 
mills  are  away  behind  in  their  orders  and  so  are  most 


all  other  plants.  Kraft  is  in  excellent  requisition  par- 
ticularly M  G,  and  one  company  is  sold  up  until  April 
next  while  in  unglazed  it  is  several  weeks  behind  and 
purchasers  are  urged  to  place  orders  now  in  order  to 
be  assured  of  delivery.  The  figure  continues  the  same 
at  nine  cents  in  car  load  lots. 

There  are  still  numerous  requisitions  from  foreign 
countries  for  Canadian  paper,  which  for  the  most  part 
have  to  go  unsatisfied  owing  to  the  brisk  state  of  trade 
at  home.  It  is  probable  that  some  Canadian  firms  will 
turn  their  attention  more  to  blotting  paper  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  understood  that  Canadian  mills  were  not 
able  to  supply  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  committee  for  the  printing  of  blotters  to 
boost  the  present  campaign. 

There  is  a  stiff  demand  for  mechanical  pulp,  which 
has,  at  last,  come  to  its  own  in  price  and  some  plants 
are  away  behind  in  deliveries.  The  call  for  sulphite, 
both  bleached  and  unbleached,  continues  and,  even 
with  increased  production  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
mills,  the  demand  for  the  latter  commodity  can  not  be 
overtaken. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  market  there  are  several 
calls  for  the  more  expensive  grades  with  the  cheaper 
lines  moving  as  usual.  The  market  on  cotton  rags 
continues  quiet  with  prices,  however,  holding  fairly 
well.  Roofing  mills  are  not  buying,  being  overstocked 
at  present  and  quotations  are  nominal  just  now.  In 
sheathing  papers,  wall  board  and  other  lines  connected 
with  the  building  trade  there  is  a  large  volume  of 
business  and  it  moves  on  with  a  steady  swing.  One  in- 
dication of  the  prosperity  in  the  publishing  business  is 
the  announcement  of  several  newspapers  of  an  increase 
in  their  advertising  rates,  and  then  there  has  been 
launched,  in  two  or  three  cities,  week-end  periodicals 
devoted  to  special  local  topics.  More  weeklies  are  now 
becoming  all  home  print  propositions  and  thus  in  many 
ways  the  welfare  of  the  publisher  is  being  brought  in 
evidence.  Other  papers  are  increasing  in  size  in  spite 
of  the  alleged  high  cost  of  production. 

Jobbers  report  business  during  the  present  month 
as  being  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  trade  so  far  this 
year  and,  if  the  record  keeps  up  until  the  end  of  1919, 
it  will  be  the  banner  period  with  the  majority  of  them. 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET     telephones  8312  murray  hill,      NEW  YORK 
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We  buy  all  kinds 
of  Canadian 


WOOD  PULP 


At  Top  Prices. 

Write  us  and  be 
convinced. 
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Deliveries  on  a  number  of  lines  are  still  slow.  Wax 
paper  plants  are  rushed,  eoatinj^  mills  are  adding  to 
their  staffs  and  putting  on  double  shifts,  and  envelope 
factories  and  paper  box  concerns  were  never  busier 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Thei'c  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  many  centres  for  the 
huribering  and  pulp  wood  camps  and  the  tendency  of 
wages  is  to  increase  while  the  cost  of  all  supplies  keeps 
climbing.  This  will  make  pulpAvood  dearer.  At  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  fair  market  for  pulpwood  but  a  number 
of  companies,  who  went  out  of  the  business  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war,  owing  to  uncertain  conditions, 
contemplate  entering  again.  The  settlers  are  also  get- 
ting busy  and  are  cutting  more  pulpwood  this  fall  than 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time  but,  even  with  the  in- 
creased production,  there  will  not  be  more  wood  than 
the  mills  can  absorb  as  production  is  being  augmented 
by  the  pulp  plants.  There  is  no  omen  on  the  horizon 
that  paper  prices  in  any  line  will  be  lower  but  there  are 
numerous  signs  that  they  will  all  be  increased  sooner 
or  later. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto. 


No.  1    white  envelope  cuttings   $4.75 

No.  1    soft  white  shavings   $4.00 

White  Blanks   $1-75 

Heavy  Tjedger  Stock   $2.65 

No.  1  magazine  $2.30 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.J5 

No.  1  manilas   $2.80 

No.  1  print  manila     $1.50 

Folded  news   

Over  issue,  news   $1.00 

Kraft   *3.25 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers   90c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  14y2C  to^  15c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13c  tol3y2C 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  10c  to  lie 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings   He 

Bleached  shoe  clip   13c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings   13y2C 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings   He 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  10y2e 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  He 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  4ytc 

Flock  and  satin ettes     $2.70 

Tailor  rags   $2.80 

Gunny  bagging   3%c  to  4c 

Manila  Rope  5%c  to  6c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  October  18. — Continued  firmness  and 
activity  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
paper  market.  From  all  quarters  complaints  are  heard 
over  the  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  from  mills,  and 
there  is  no  que.stion  that  manufacturers  the  country 
over  are  equally  as  busy  at  present  as  they  have  been 
in  recent  weeks.  Mills  Avith  few  exceptions  are  booked 
well  ahead  in  orders,  the  majority  being  sold  up  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  some  accepting  business  to 
be  filled  during  the  first  part  of  1920.  Consumers  and 
jobbers  in  common  ai*e  expei-iencing  added  trouble  in 
covering  their  wants,  and  the  situation  is  rapidly  get- 
ting to  a  point  where  price  is  a  secojul  consideration 
to  that  of  obtaining  deliveries. 

The  strike  of  printers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity 
continues,  yet  this  fact  has  thus  far  had  little  im- 
portant effect  on  the  paper  market.  One  would  think 
that  with  the  printing  industry  in  the  chief  consuming 
center  of  the  country  almost  completely  tied  up.  de- 


mand for  book  papers  would  be  materially  diminished, 
but  prevailing  conditions  in  the  paper  market  are  so 
abnormal  that  the  suspension  of  activity  in  the  print- 
ing trade  locally  has  failed  to  have  perceptible  in- 
fluence. This  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
publishers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  not  can- 
celled orders  with  mills,  the  generally  policy  pursued 
being  to  acquire  all  the  paper  to  be  had  to  store  up 
against  future  requirements.  Mills  consequently  con- 
tinue to  work  at  maximum  production  and  seem  loath 
to  enter  into  engagements  further  off,  so  that  buyers 
seeking  to  place  fresh  orders  are  having  no  little 
trouble  in  doing  so.  Machine-finished  book  papers  are 
selling  freely  in  the  jobbing  trade  at  9.00  to  9.25 
cents  per  pound,  while  mill  quotations  range  from  8.75 
to  9.00  cents.  Supercalendered  book  papers  are 
quotable  at  the  mill  at  around  9.50  cents. 

Extreme  firmness  exists  in  the  newsprint  market. 
Consumption  is  steadily  increasing  and  manufacturers 
are  pushed  to  their  limit  to  turn  out  sufficient  supply 
to  cover  the  wants  even  of  their  regular  customers. 
Offerings  of  spot  shipments  of  news  have  practically 
entirely  disappeared.  Mills  virtually  as  a  unit  have 
contracted  for  their  output  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
and  have  little  or  no  stock  to  divert  to  the  open  market, 
so  that  the  occasional  spot  lots  of  roll  newsprint  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  market  are  readih^  fetching 
5.25  to  5.50  cents  per  pound  in  sales  to  consumers. 
Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  using  up  their 
supplies  of  paper  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  indications  are 
that  a  near  famine  is  newsprint  will  arise  before  many 
weeks  have  passed  unless  conditions  develop  under 
which  consumption  will  be  brought  more  in  line  with 
the  present  production. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  a  strong  market  position  but 
there  is  not  the  scarcity  of  stock  that  characterizes 
some  other  kinds  of  paper.  Manufacturers  are  busily 
engaged  and  are  sold  ahead  for  an  appreciable  period, 
yet  buyers  appear  to  be  having  no  serious  difficulty  in 
acquiring  additional  amounts  of  wrapping  and  tissue 
papers  when  they  need  them.  Prices  are  firm  and  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  toward  higher  levels.  The  board 
market  is  steady  and  active.  Most  mills  have  from  six 
to  eight  weeks'  business  on  their  books  and  are  run- 
ning full  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  deliveries.  The 
strike  of  paperbox  workers  in  New  York  is  about 
ended  and  the  consumption  of  board  locally,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  States,  is  daily  increasing  as  box 
manufacturers  broaden  the  scope  of  their  operations 
in  turning  out  product  for  the  pre-holiday  season. 
Plain  chip  board  is  selling  in  the  East  at  $60  per  ton 
at  the  mill  and  news  board  at  $65.  Instances  are  heard 
of  from  time  to  time  where  manufacturers  have  shaded 
prices  to  secure  large  orders  for  forw^ard  delivery  but 
the  g.reat  bulk  of  board  now  being  sold  is  realizing 
full  quoted  values. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Demand  for  mechanically 
ground  wood  rules  brisk  and  the  market  displays  a 
strong  undertone.  Newsprint  mills  are  absorbing  all 
the  supply  offered  for  prompt  and  future  shipment 
and  grinders  are  occasioned  no  trouble  in  securing  the 
prices  asked  in  practically  every  selling  transaction. 
Spruce  pulp  of  prime  quality  is  selling  at  $38  to  $40 
per  ton  at  producing  mills  and  there  is  no  question 
that  a  considerably  larger  business  could  be  effected 
if  manufacturers  had  more  pulp  to  dispose  of. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— A  good  healthy  trade  con- 
tinues to  pass  in  chemical  wood  pulp.  Consumers  are 
buying  in  a  consistent  manner  and  signs  are  not  want- 
ing that  the  bulk  of  the  supply  moving  is  going  direct 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 

Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.                      Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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into  consiim])f ion,  which  gives  the  market  tone  a 
healthy  character.  Arrivals  from  Scandinavia  con- 
iimie  lifrht,  and  such  pulp  as  is  coming  in  from  the 
other  side  is  playing  a  very  small  part  in  the  market 
hei-e  because  practically  all  of  it  has  been  sold  to  ar- 
rive and  therefore  fails  to  augment  available  supplies 
for  trade  purposes  when  received.  Reports  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  say  that  prices  there  are  steadily 
advancing  and  that  there  is  scant  likelihood  that  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  will  materially  increase  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  when  the  Baltic  closes  for  the 
winter.  The  outlook  therefore  is  that  consumers  on 
this  side  will  be  obliged  to  get  along  as  best  they  can 
on  the  production  of  Canadian  and  American  mills 
until  at  least  next  spring.  Unbleached  sulphite  for 
newsprint  quality  is  firmly  quoted  at  a  range  of  $70  to 
$75  per  ton  at  pulp  mills  and  is  actively  sought.  There 
is  also  a  strong  demand  for  easy  bleaching  sulphites 
and  for  Mitscherlieh  sulphite,  which  are  offered  in 
sparse  amounts.  Kraft  is  moving  freely  at  a  price 
basis  of  $90  for  No.  1  standard  kraft,  and  bleached 
sulphite  of  No.  1  quality  is  selling  at  from  $120  up- 
wards per  ton. 

RAGS. — On  the  whole  there  has  been  little  improve- 
ment to  the  rag  market  during  the  current  week.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  rags,  roofing  stock  in  particular,  have 
moved  in  slightly  larger  volume,  but  consuming  mills 
have  refused  flatly  to  go  beyond  chosen  levels  in  pur- 
chasing supplies,  so  that  only  those  dealers  and  pack- 
ers willing  to  do  business  within  the  price  ranges 
quoted  by  buyers  have  been  successful  in  effecting 
sales.  No.  1  roofing  rags  are  selling  at  between  2.65 
and  2.75  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  with  most  of  the  supply 
changing  hands  at  the  lower  figure.  Mixed  satinets, 
or  No.  2  packing  of  roofing  stock,  commands  no  more 
than  2.65  cents,  while  most  sales  are  being  made  at  $1 
to  $2  per  ton  below  this  level.  Felt  manufacturers 
seem  satisfied  to  pay  these  figures  for  rags  and  frankly 
acknowledge  they  do  not  desire  to  see  prices  go  any 
lower  at  this  time,  presumably  realizing  that  should 
values  decline  further  collections  of  rags  would  likely 
decrease  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  create  a  shortage  of 
material.  Old  white  rags  are  firm  in  price  and  sales 
are  reported  of  No.  1  repacked  whites  at  7.50  and  7.75 
cents  f.o.b.  New  York  and  of  No.  1  miscellaneous  pack- 
ing at  6.75  and  7.00  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  are  mov- 
ing in  scattered  directions  at  receding  prices,  current 
quotations  on  repacked  blues  ranging  from  3.50  to  4.00 
cents,  depending,  on  the  quality  and  amount  of  these 
rags  involved.  New  cuttings  are  rather  easy  and  mills 
as  a  rule  are  managing  to  acquire  supplies  at  reces- 
sions. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Low  grades  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  box  boards  feature  the  present  move- 
ment of  old  paper  stock  toward  mills.  High  qualities 
are  sought  in  moderate  volume  but  there  is  not  the 
snap  to  the  demand  for  them  that  there  is  for  news 
and  mixed  paper  and  mills  are  not  obliged  to  pay  top 
prices  asked  to  secure  supplies.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
selling  at  80  to  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds  New  York 
and  flat  folded  news  at  around  90  cents.  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  are  quotable  at  5.00  to  5.25  cents  and 
soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  at  4.00  to  4.25 
cents.  Book  stock  is  decidedly  weak  and  prices  con- 
tinue to  go  down.  Mills  using  heavj''  book  and  mag- 
azines are  occasioned  no  trouble  in  placing  orders  at 
2  cents  f.o.b.  New  Yoi'k  and  some  have  doubtless 
l)ought  at  lower  levels.  There  is  a  fairly  consistent 
call  for  kraft  and  manila  paper  and  prices  show  little 


change.    No.  1  packing  of  kraft  is  selling  at  3.30  t. 
3.50  cents  per  pounds,  while  No.  1  print  manilas  are 
(| noted  at  1.50  to  1.80  cents  and  No.  1  container  manilas 
at  1.10  to  1.20  cents. 

KOI'E  AND  BAGGING.— Demand  for  scrap  bag- 
ging is  very  nearly  at  a  standstill  and  prices  are  gradu- 
ally easing  off.  Important  con.suraing  mills  are  doing 
little  or  no  buying,  and  those  in  the  market  are  acquir- 
ing stock  at  very  much  their  own  figures.  No.  1  scrap 
is  offered  freely  at  2.75  cents  per  pound  New  York  and 
roofing  bagging  at  2.25  cents,  but  the.se  comparatively 
low  prices  appear  to  attract  few  consumers  and  the 
movement  of  supplies  is  light.  Old  rope  also  is  in  re- 
stricted demand  and  quotations  tend  downward.  About 
6  cents  New  York  is  the  price  most  mills  quote  and  in- 
dications are  they  are  securing  all  the  sifpply  wanted 
at  this  basis. 

\y   

TREES  OF  HARRICANAW-TURGEON  BASIN. 

The  principal  trees  and  shrubs  occurring  in  the  dis- 
trict are  :  black  spruce,  white  spruce,  jack  pine  or  bank- 
sian  pine,  white  birch  or  canoe  birch,  poplar,  balsam, 
balm  of  Gilead,  tamarack,  white  cedar  (Upper  Har- 
ricanaw.  Otter  lake,  and  Abitibi  lake),  red  pine  (Abi- 
tibi  only),  yellow  birch,  black  ash,  mountain  ash; 
maple,  wild  red  cherry,  alder,  willow  and  moosewood 
or  mountain  maple. 

Black  spruce  is  commercially  the  most  important 
tree  in  the  district.  It  occurs  in  all  the  clay  areas 
and  reaches  a  diameter  of  2  feet  or  more  in  the  well- 
drained  strips  along  stream  channels  and  the  promin- 
ences of  the  rolling  southern  part  of  the  district.  This 
wood  was  extensively  used  for  ties  on  the  Transcon- 
tinental railway  and  is  now  the  chief  tree  cut  for  pulp- 
wood.  The  only  red  pine  observed  in  the  district  was 
on  some  rocky  islands  in  lake  Abitibi ;  this  appears  to 
be  the  northward  limit  of  pine  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  northward  limit  of  maple  occurs  in  the  up- 
per Harricanaw  basin  about  latitude  48°  25'.  The 
farthest  point  north  at  which  cedar  was  observed  was 
in  Otter  lake.  The  northern  half  of  the  district  is  large- 
ly muskeg.  Practically  all  of  the  timber  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  of  sufficient  size  for  commercial  pur- 
pose, is  found  along  narrow  strips  bordering  the 
streams  and  in  the  hilly  southern  part  of  the  sheet; 
but  this  timber  cannot  be  utilized  under  present  con- 
ditions because  the  steams  flow  north  away  from  the 
railway  and  the  settlements.  The  timber  in  Abitibi 
basin  at  the  soutlnvest  part,  however,  is  not  under 
this  disadvantage  and  considerable  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood  and  lumber  are  being  cut  around  Makaraik  lake, 
La  Sarre  river,  and  the  Okikodosik.  The  lumber  trade 
of  Amos  draws  its  supply  from  the  forests  on  the 
banks  of  upper  Harricanaw  river. 

Land  traverses  through  the  district  frequently 
show  a  strikingly  sharp  boundary  between  different 
types  of  forest,  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
habitat.  In  well-drained  clay  areas  the  predomina- 
ting trees  are  white  and  black  spruce,  and  balsam; 
on  sandy  clay,  poplar  and  birch;  on  sand  areas,  jack- 
pine.  On  rocky  hills  a  mixed  forest  of  these  trees 
and  various  large  shrubs  are  found.  On  old  burnt 
areas  poplar  and  birch  saplings  dominate  in  the  clay 
areas,  jackpine  on  the  sand  areas,  and  in  the  muskeg 
stunted  black  spruce  and  tamarack  are  sparsely 
scattered. — From  Memoir  109,  of  the  Dominion  Geo- 
logical Survey,  by  T.  L.  Tanton. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  PRINTING  INTO  CANADA. 

There  are  three  separate  and  di.stinet  introductions 
of  the  art  of  printing  into  Canada,  says  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Montreal  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star. 

They  occurred  in  widely  separated  fields,  and, 
therefore,  served  different  classes  of  the  population 
living  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

In  point  of  time,  first  place  is  held  by  the  case  of 
Bartholomew  Green,  son  of  a  man  who  printed  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  North  America. 

In  1751,  Bartholomew  Green  went  from  Boston  to 
Halifax,  N.  S. — both  at  that  time  British  cities — and 
set  up  a  printing  press  in  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
then  only  two  years  old. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Halifax  Green 
died,  but  his  place  as  a  printer  was  taken  by  John 
Bushell,  who,  in  March  1752,  began  to  publish  the 
Halifax  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  ter- 
ritory now  forming  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  second  introduction  took  place  twelve  years 
later,  when,  in  1764,  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Gilmore  of 
Philadelphia,  still  a  British  city,  went  to  Quebec  and 
opened  a  printing  establishment,  which  produced  for 
the  Government  the  Official  Gazette  and  other  offi- 
cial matter,  all  of  which  were  published  in  the  two 
languages. 

This  was  only  five  years  after  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
and  only  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  finally  ceded  Canada  to  the  British  Crown. 

Third  to  try  his  hand  as  a  printer  in  Canada  was 
Fleury  Mosplet,  who  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Mon- 
treal in  1776  to  publish  a  paper  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French-Canadian  commission.  Mesplet  was  a  pro- 
tege of  Ben  Franklin.  The  failure  of  the  commission 
to  accomplish  its  ends  left  Mesplet  in  a  bad  situation, 
which  he  endeavored  to  remedy  by  publishing  books 
and  also  a  newspaper.  His  struggles  lasted  until  1792, 
when  he  died,  hopelessly  insolvent. 


WHAT  IT  COST  TO  PRINT  A  SUNDAY  PAPER. 

The  New  York  Times  gives  some  interesting  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  prodiicing  its  recent  issue  when  it 
broke  all  New  York  City  records  by  printing  609 
columns  of  advertising.  Over  500,000  copies  of  the  edi- 
tion were  distributed  to  5,000  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  abroad. 

White  paper  alone  cost  over  $40,000,  ink  cost  $2,300, 
mechanical  labor  costs  exceeded  $5,000  and  the  cost 
of  printing,  omitting  the  above  factors,  was  $3,000. 

There  were  incidental  printing  expenses  of  more 
than  $3,000,  and  cost  of  transportation,  including 


postal  and  express  charges,  passed  the  $5,000  mark. 

Without  considering  the  expenditure  for  news  and 
editorial  pay  roll,  for  the  business  office,  and  for 
syndicate  and  other  paid  articles,  cable  news,  telegraph 
tolls  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  plant,  which 
would  add  many  thousands  more,  the  mechanical  cost 
of  producing  tho  issno  totallod  almost  $G0.000. 
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THE  SAFETY  SPECIAL. 
The  present  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
contains  the  report  of  the  chairman  and  the  papers  read 
before  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  at  the  recent  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  During  the  year  just  past  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane, 
Secretary  and  Engineer  for  the  .Ontario  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Makers'  Safety  Association  has  served  as  chairman 
of  this  section  and  for  the  coming  year  Mr.  G.  W.  Dick- 
son of  the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  will  act 
as  Vice-chairman.  Mr.  Costigane  unfortunately  was 
unable  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  chairman  for  an- 
other year.  Under  his  guidance  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  accident  prevention,  and  it  can  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  good  work  will  go  on 
at  even  a  greater  pace  as  more  and  more  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  movement  is  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance. 

The  only  concerted  effort  among  paper  mills  in  Can- 
ada to  arrive  at  and  maintain  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions as  regards  health  and  safety  seems  to  be  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers. 
Even  this  association  was  not  entirely  voluntary,  al- 
though it  is  practically  independent.  Its  work  is  imme- 
diately associated  with  the  activities  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  and  is  to  some  extent  directed  and 
restricted  by  this  body.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
much  more  effective  service  would  result  in  an  organ- 
ization with  a  more  extensive  membership  and  with 
wider  powers  than  simply  acting  as  a  sort  of  go-between 
for  the  mills  and  the  Board  of  a  single  province.  Acci- 
dents unfortunately  occur  in  every  mill  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  includes  most 
of  these  mills  and  deals  directly  and  effectively  with 
many  matters  of  interest  to  them.  Inside  the  associa- 
tion we  find  special  sections  dealing  with  particular 
lines  such  as  groundwood,  newsprint,  etc.  There  are 
two  general  sections  each  covering  a  particular  field, 
namely  the  Woodlands  Section  which  has  to  do  with 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation,  utilization  and 
administration  of  forest  lands  and  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion which  deals  with  matters  of  particular  interest  to 
engineers  and  chemists  in  connection  with  technical 
control  and  improvements  in  apparatus  and  process  of 
manufacture. 

Neither  of  these  sections,  although  both  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  safety,  includes  the  men 
most  vitally  concerned  in  the  matter  of  safety.  The 
superintendents,  foremen,  and  workmen  are  those  whose 
work  and  responsibilities  bring  them  into  daily  con- 
tact with  the  cut  fingers,  smashed  toes,  broken  legs 


and  cases  of  illness  that  either  prevent  a  man  from 
reporting  for  duty  or  seriously  interfere  with  his  ability 
to  do  his  work.  Some  mills,  probably  most  mills,  have 
someone  whose  special  duty  is  to  attend  to  such  cases. 
In  the  larger  plants  we  find  safety  engineers  and  em- 
ployment departments  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after 
such  matters.  In  smaller  plants  these  misfortunes 
come  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  owner  or  mana- 
ger. Everyone  who  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  production  knows  what  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  mill  may  be  caused  by  an  apparently 
minor  mishap. 

Most  accidents  and  cases  of  sickness  are  admittedly 
due  to  preventable  causes,  such  as  are  described  in  the 
pages  that  follow.  To  overcome  the  principal  cause 
of  accidents  and  ill-health,  education  and  co-operation 
are  the  most  effective  means.  Education  of  manage- 
ment and  men  alike  is  necessary  and  co-operation  be- 
tween departments  and  among  all  the  mills  of  the  in- 
dustry is  also  necessary. 

It  has  been  stated  that  almost  all  of  the  accidents 
that  occur  in  the  paper  industry  are  fundamentally 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  other  industries.  But 
even  if  accidents  and  even  their  causes  are  similar  for 
various  industries  it  still  remains  the  logical  procedure 
for  our  industry  to  organize  its  own  safety  efforts. 

The  advantage  of  being  engaged  in  a  common  line  of 
work  makes  it  easier  to  organize  and  easier  to  carry 
out  recommendations.  There  is  both  the  incentive  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishment  of  one's  business  as  well 
as  the  advantage  to  each  member  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions in  his  industry.  Organization  within  the  indus- 
try also  has  the  advantage  in  the  present  case  of  a  moth- 
er organization,  the  members  of  which  are  already  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  matter  of  safety  but  have  not 
formed  a  special  branch  to  deal  particularly  with  this 
and  allied  subjects.  The  arguments  for  the  Safety 
First  Movement  cannot  be  refuted.  In  fact  there  are 
no  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Economic,  social,  and 
moral  conditions  all  demand  a  greater  conservation  of 
life  and  human  energy  and  the  Safety  First  Movement 
is  the  most  important  agency  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  job  is  too  big  to  be  left  for  an  organization  cov- 
ering one  province  and  scattered,  though  comparatively 
successful,  efforts  at  various  places  in  other  provinces. 
A  Safety  and  Health  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  is  urgently  needed.  It  would  result 
in  more  efficient  administration  of  compensation  laws, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  such  laws, 
would  greatly  relieve  industry  of  an  unnecessary  item 
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of  expense  whose  amount  at  present  should  be  the 
shame  of  both  the  workmen  and  management  of  Can- 
adian enterprise,  and  would  so  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  happiness  of  the  workmen  and  their  fami- 
lies that  the  cost  of  organizing  and  maintaining  such 
a  section  would  be  entirely  forgotten  in  the  benefits  de- 
rived. 

Provincial  divisions  or  other  regional  groups  of  mills 
could  be  provided  for  if  advisable  and  associate  secre- 
taries provided.  An  annual,  or  more  frequent,  con- 
ference of  safety  workers  would  tie  the  whole  move- 
ment together.  The  attendance  of  delegates  at  such 
conventions  would  stimulate  and  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  various  mills  and  the  selection  of  a  number  of 
delegates  from  among  the  foremen  and  workmen  show- 
ing the  greatest  interest  in  local  safety  work  would  not 
only  be  an  incentive  to  greater  local  effort,  but  would 
serve  as  a  reward  for  those  who  take  the  most  interest 
in  this  most  important  aspect  of  the  daily  operation  of 
a  pulp  or  paper  mill.  The  expense  of  a  trip,  even 
across  the  continent,  for  an  enthusiastic  delegate  would 
be  incomparably  cheap  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  effect  of  enthusiastic  and  effective  safety  work  in 
the  miU. 

One  mill  does  not  have  every  variety  of  accident  nor 
does  any  mill  have  every  possible  means  of  preventing 
accidents  and  encouraging  thoughtfulness  and  care. 
Some  body,  such  as  a  Safety  Section,  could  do  a  most 
important  work  in  correlating  the  many  efforts  that 
are  being  made. 

This  matter  was  introduced  rather  hurriedly  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  and  was 
tabled  for  further  consideration.  The  year's  progress 
in  accident  prevention,  together  with  the  year's  record 
of  injuries,  sickness  and  death,  should  have  furnished 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  matter  to  warrant  the 
making  of  definite  plans  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
section  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Association. 


SOMEBODY  IS  A  QUITTER. 

The  editor  recently  saw  a  copy  of  the  monthly  acci- 
dent record  for  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Ontario. 
Complete  statistics  are  given  in  tabular  form.  Five 
mills  had  perfect  records  for  the  month.  One  mill  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  report  to  the  secretary.  As  each 
mill  is  known  by  a  list  number  there  need  be  no  em- 
barrassment. Even  the  use  of  the  name  should  not 
deter  a  mill  from  giving  the  information  as  used  by 
the  secretary.  That  mill  has  all  the  benefits  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association, 
and  they  are  many,  yet  is  either  too  selfish,  too  indiffer- 
ent or  too  backward  to  take  part  in  helpful  movement. 

That  is  what  we  call  a  quitter. 


"The  paths  of  Peace  are  paved  with  cobble  stones." 
Columbia  Record. 


COBWEBS. 

If  the  plan  for  turning  the  American  railroads  over 
to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  materializes  will  the  new 
railway  be  called  the  Plumb  Line? 


According  to  the  "Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter,"  the 
cuttings  from  pink  corsets,  which  are  so  much  more  at- 
tractive to  the  ladies,  are  worth  3i/^  cents  less  per 
pound  to  paper  makers  than  white  ones. 


Publications  that  are  usually  printed  in  New  York 
are  still  suffering  from  the  suspension  of  work  by 
members  of  the  printing  trade.  We  have  missed  a 
number  of  familiar  magazines  lately  and  while  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  for  their  difficulties  we  shall  hope 
to  see  them  again  before  long.  We  "hope  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty  any  irresponsible  individ- 
uals who  have  no  respect  for  a  contract  will  get  what  is 
coming  to  them  and  that  the  Union  leaders  who  have 
stood  for  honorable  dealings  will  be  fully  supported. 


It  would  seem  that  the  controversy  in  the  United 
States  is  really  not  so  much  between  capital  and  labor 
as  between  the  radical  and  conservative  elements  in  the 
labor  organizations.  The  action  of  these  radicals  in 
many  cases  is  having  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  repu- 
tation of  labor  organizations  as  it  discredits  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  organizations  in  regard  to  keeping 
their  contracts.  It  would  seem  that  remedy  would  lie  in 
making  each  member  of  the  labor  organization  liable  for 
breach  of  contract  which  was  honorably  entered  into 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of  members. 


CANADIAN   PAPER   PROPERLY   PACKED  FOR 
EXPORT. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ellis  H.  Wilkinson  of  Toronto  for  the  following  storj- 
of  a  consignment  of  Canadian  paper  on  its  interesting 
adventures.  Mr.  Wilkinson  vouches  for  the  story  and 
states  that  the  waterproof  paper  mentioned  was  of 
Canadian  manufacture.    This  was  the  tale : 

"Much  criticism  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
late  as  to  the  careless  methods  of  packing  goods  adopted 
by  many  of  our  manufacturers  in  their  export  busi- 
ness. 

"Here  is  one  striking  instance  at  least  which  can  be 
cited  against  this  criticism. 

"A  consignment  of  over  100  cases  from  Toronto 
reached  Havana  during  the  recent  cyclone.  The  whole 
consignment  was  delivered  in  good  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  one  case,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  town  was  flooded  and  the  docks  were  sub- 
merged. 

"The  interesting  feature  of  the  incident  is  that  14 
cases  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  be  removed  from 
the  docks,  and  were  consequently  under  water.  The 
consignors  were  cabled  to  this  effect,  but  subsequently 
when  these  cases  were  finally  opened  they  revealed  a 
triumph  for  Canadian  packing  as  they  were  found,  with 
one  exception,  to  be  undamaged,  all  the  cases  having 
been  carefully  lined  with  waterproof  paper." 
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Annual  Convention  National  Safety  Council 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this  week  presents  the 
principal  addresses  read  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland,  Oct.  1-4  of  the  National,  Safety  Council 
(Pulp  and  Paper  Section).  Comments,  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  readers  will  be  welcome  and  should 
be  sent  in  as  an  aid  to  this  good  work. 

Chairman's  Report,  Pulp  and  Paper  Section. 

By  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary    Ontario's    Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  opening  the  sessions  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Sec- 
tion, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  all 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  a  warm  and 
sincere  welcome.  To  those  of  you  who  have  attended 
these  conventions  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
I  need  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived — the 
fact  that  you  come  back  is  proof  of  a  consciousness 
on  your  part  that  such  conventions  are  of  great  value. 
To  those  of  you  who  are  here  for  the  first  time  we 
hope  that  all  you  see  and  hear  and  all  that  you  learn 
will  .so  enthuse  you  that  you  will  return  home  with 
such  a  glowing  report  that  the  companies  you  repre- 
sent will  realize  they  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  fut- 
ure convention  to  pass  without  having  a  representa- 
tive present.  On  behalf  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  convey  to  you  all  a  very  hearty 
greeting. 

Your  chairman  during  the  last  twelve  months  has 
kept  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  activities 
of  the  section  by  attending  whenever  possible  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Convention  last  year  at  St. 
Louis  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  were 
appointed  and  the  detail  work  of  the  Section  was  en- 
tered upon  with  enthusiasm.  The  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  I  desire  to  thank  sincerely  for 
their  support  and  advice  and  also  for  the  earnest  way 
they  have  carried  on  the  Committee  Avork.  The  re- 
ports of  these  committees  will  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  later  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  work  done. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Accident  Prevention  work, 
regarding  Avhich  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  remarks. 

The  Paper  and  Pulp  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
influential  industries  of  the  countries  mentioned,  and 
the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  should,  therefore,  take  a  correspondingly  im- 
portant place  in  the  Council.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of 
affairs?  Does  not  the  fault  lie  with  us?  We  are  all 
disciples  in  this  humanitarian  movement.  Are  Ave  in- 
dividually doing  all  we  can  to  carry  the  gospel  far 
afield?  We  all  know  of  someone  in  the  industry 
who  has  not  come  into  the  fold.  Do  we 
tackle  such  people  in  a  determined  but  friendlv 
way,  and  do  not  rest  content  until  we  have  made  a 
convert  ?  Numerous  letters  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Council  in  connection  with  membership  drives,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  far  greater  results 
can  be  obtained  by  interested  members  pointing  out 


to  friends  who  have  not  yet  become  members,  the  bene- 
fits, not  only  moral,  but  financial,  to  be  derived  there- 
from. 

If  every  one  of  us  present  today  makes  a  resolution 
to  secure  at  least  one  new  member  during  the  year, 
enthusiasm  will  develop  which  will  soon  place  the 
paper  and  pulp  section  in  the  position  of  importance 
in  the  Council  which  it  should  occupy. 

I  am  sure  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Section  will 
have  the  co-operation  and  support  of  every  member 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  our  programme  for 
increased  membership. 

HOW  TO  USE  DANGER  SIGNS  IN 
A  PAPER  MILL 

G.  W.  Dickson,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Hawkesbury, 

Ontario. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper 
admits  of  treatment  from  the  viewpoint  of  common  sense 
and  observation.  Since  the  signs  which  we  place  about  our 
mills  should  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  by  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider 
it  from  this  r~int  of  view. 

It  is  custoniary  to  introduce  a  subject  by  means  of  a  short 
historical  sketch.  Observing  this  time  honored  custom,  let 
me  mention  an  ancient  danger  sign  referred  to  in  Scripture, 
and  that  should  be  far  enough  back  for  historical  purposes. 
The  incident  I  refer  to  was  a  banquet,  honored  by  royal  pat- 
ronage, so  we  read,  whereat  the  danger  sign  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  wall.  There  are  two  points  about  that  danger 
sign  which  might  be  considered  in  present  day  practice.  First, 
— it  set  the  revellers  thinking  and  they  worried  quite  a  lot  until 
they  found  out  what  it  meant.  Second — it  appeared  mysteri- 
ously in  a  good  conspicuous  place,  where  everyone  was  bound 
to  see  it.  So  much  for  history;  the  two  points  as  to  its  appli- 
cation we  will  consider  letter. 

The  Safety  Movement  recommends  safeguarding  machinery, 
etc.,  but  admits  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  can  only  pre- 
vent about  one  third  of  the  usual  industrial  accidents.  In- 
struction and  cooperation  of  the  workers  must,  therefore, 
prevent  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  accidents. 

There  are  certain  danger  points  where  it  is  impossible  to 
nave  a  policeman  continuously  on  duty  with  a  club,  and  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  have  a  safety  inspector  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  In  such  places  we  must  rely  on  signs,  and  in- 
stead of  impressing  the  instructions  with  a  policeman's  club, 
the  sign  must  be  sufficiently  striking  and  conspicuous  to 
attain  this  end. 

In  regard  to  the  language  in  which  the  sign  is  written — it 
is,  no  doubt,  the  effort  of  the  people  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  make  English  our  universal  language.  How- 
ever, many  foreign  workmen  are  not  familiar  with  it,  and 
it  is  while  they  are  still  new  to  their  surroundings  that  they 
are  in  great  danger.  In  most  cases  a  sign  in  two  languages 
besides  English  should  be  sufficient  in  any  one  mill.  In  our 
own  case  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  New  England  States,  about  90  per  cent  of  those  not 
familiar  with  English  are  French.  In  such  localities  English 
and  French  signs  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 

To  express  further  the  meaning  of  a  danger  sign  it  should 
embody  certain  standard  colors  or  designs  to  express  that 
idea.  This  plan  has  been  wonderfully  perfected  in  railroad 
signals,  for  instance.  A  switch-light  or  a  semaphore  arm 
describes  conditions  at  its  location  by  means  of  color,  position, 
pattern  or  a  combination  of  these,  without  a  single  word  of 
explanation  being  printed  upon  them.  So  should  our  danger 
signs  convey  a  meaning,  even  if  the  obser\er  cannot  read,  or 
does  not  understand  the  language  in  which  the  sign  is  written. 
For  instance,  fire  equipment  signs  might  be  lettered  in  white 
on  a  bright  red  ground,  danger  points  indicated  by  a  recog- 
nized emblem  in  red  and  another  emblem  referring  especially 
to  electrical  hazards.  For  cautionary  signs,  yellow  has  been 
largely  adopted.  Hospital  and  first  aid  equipment  may  be 
indicated  by  a  green  cross.  There  are  certain  restrictions  as 
to  the  use  of  the  red  cross,  so  it  is  well  to  be  familiar  with 
them  before  adapting  this  sign.  Ordinary  signs  or  notices 
giving  such  infoi-mation  as  "Office,"  "Stores,"  "Exit,"  etc.,  may 
be  carried  ont  in  white  letters  on  a  blue  ground.    These  sug- 
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gcstions  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  basis  on  which  a  system 
of  signs  may  be  built  up,  and  may  be  amplified  to  suit  the 
conditions. 

By  adopting  some  such  standards  as  these  we  are  but  carry- 
ing out  the  same  idea  as  is  used  in  advertising.  Many  a 
successful  business  is  built  up  about  a  striking  design  or 
slogan.  It  is  identified  with  the  product  and  advertised  in 
every  magazine  that  you  pick  up.  It  makes  no  conscious  effect 
on  us  when  we  see  it,  so  we  think,  but  when  we  need  a  cer- 
tain article  the  advertisement  of  a  certain  brand  immediately 
presents  itself  to  our  minds.  Whatever  be  the  psychology  of 
this,  let  us  apply  it  to  our  danger  signs.  Every  day  we  may 
pass  a  red  sign  lettered  in  white,  "Fire  Hose"  or  "Hydrant." 
Now  if  our  danger  sign  system  is  correct,  the  first  thing  you 
will  do  when  you  hear  the  fire  alarm  will  be  to  "beat  it"  for 
that  sign.  The  color  or  design  of  that  sign  was  impressing 
itself  on  your  sub-conscious  mind  every  time  you  walked  past 
it.  So,  I  would  say  keep  to  standards,  have  a  design  or  a 
color  or  both  to  express  one  idea. 

There  is  another  class  of  sign  to  be  considered— the  ones 
placed  for  the  employer's  protection.  Take  two  examples,  a 
railroad  right-of-way  is  generally  protected  at  crossings  by 
a  "No  Trespassing"  sign.  Or  again,  there  is  a  sign  mounted 
on  a  certain  machine  "It  is  forbidden  to  oil  this  machine  or 
to  throw  belts  on  or  off  while  it  is  in  motion."  Now  there 
always  will  be  a  certain  group  of  venturesome  citizens,  and 
they  are  usually  of  an  energetic  disposition,  who  conclude  that 
these  signs  are  out  of  date  and  the  methods  recommended  are 
too  slow.  They  are  willing  to  take  a  chance,  generally  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  taking  the  full  responsibility  on  their  own 
shoulders.  Uuless  we  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  above 
signs  to  the  letter,  that  is,  fine  or  imprison  trespassers  on  the 
railroad  track,  and  discharge  the  man  who  oils  his  machine 
while  it  is  running,  might  we  not  better  put  these  signs  in 
more  truthful  form?  "We  might  say  "All  persons  walking  on 
the  railroad  property  do  so  entirely  at  their  own  risk."  And 
the  same  thing  might  be  addressed  to  the  machine  operator- 
he  is  doing  it  entirely  at  his  own  risk.  He  probably  knows 
this  when  he  sees  the  sign  forbidding  him  oiling  the  machine 
while  it  is  running.  The  question  is, — which  sign  will  affect 
him  most  directly,  to  be  forbidden  to  do  a  tning,  or  permitted 
to  do  it  at  his  own  peril.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discussion 
will  bring  out  some  opinion  on  this  point. 

Another  group  of  danger  signs  are  only  displayed  at  cer- 
tain times.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  boiler  for  repairs  he 
hangs  a  "Danger,  Man  in  Boiler"  sign  on  the  steam  and  blow- 
off  valves.  A  lineman  goes  to  work  on  a  circuit  protecting 
himself  with  a  "Danger,  Working  on  Line"  sign  hung  on  the 
open  switch.  This  should  be  warning  enough  to  fellow-  em- 
ployees of  ordinary  intelligence,  but  the  protection  may  be  made 
complete  by  locking  the  valve  or  switch  with  a  padlock  and 
chain. 

A  handy  method  of  keeping  such  danger  signs  ready  for 
immediate  «se  is  to  have  a  pocket  holding  the  sign  set  up 
at  the  point  in  question.  When  required,  the  sign  is  taken  from 
the  pocket  and  hung  with  a  wire  loop  or  hook  on  the  valve 
wheel  or  switch  handle.    (This  was  shown  by  photos.) 

When  the  hazard  is  great,  and  absolute  security  is  demanded, 
as,  for  example,  when  men  are  charging  acid  towers,  it  is 
well,  in  addition  to  the  danger  sign,  for  the  man  in  charge 
to  lock  the  switch  of  the  gas  fan,  and  carry  the  key  until  the 
towers  are  again  closed.  (A  home-made  lock  was  shown  as 
applied  to  a  Gen.  Elec.  K-20  switch.) 

As  to  the  materials  used  for  danger  signs — it  seldom  pays 
to  paint  a  few  words  on  a  piece  of  tin  or  on  a  board.  Perman- 
ent signs,  enamelled  on  steel  plate,  are  a  good  investment. 
They  can  always  be  cleaned  to  look  like  new,  and  are  more 
likely  to  attract  attention  than  a  faded,  poorly  lettered,  home- 
made sign.  Makers  now  carry  signs  in  stO( '.:  with  almost  any 
wording  and  in  almost  any  languagg,  so  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  special  signs  made 
up.  For  electric  work  the  fibre  sign  is  preferable  to  the  en- 
amelled steel  sign,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  form  a  short  if  in- 
advertently placed  across  switch  terminals. 


SULPHATE  AND  SULPHITE  HAZARDS 

Eriing  Riis,  Wausau  Sulphate  Fibre  Company,  Mosinee,  Wis. 

The  hazards  in  the  sulphate  and  sulphite  pulp  mill  are  very 
similar  although  the  principles  on  which  the  chemical  process 
is  based  are  exactly  the  reverse.  We  will  therefore  treat  them 
together  up  to  the  point  where  there  really  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference where  the  sulphate  and  sulphite  hazards  will  be 
treated  separately. 

The  logical  way  to  treat  the  subject  would  be  to  follow  the 
manufacturing  process  from  the  time  the  logs  enter  into  the 
pulp  yards  until  the  pulp  is  delivered  as  a  finished  product. 


The  place  in  the  pulp  mill  that  has  the  most  accidents  is  the 
yard.  This  has  its  reason  in  the  following  two  factors:  First 
— There  is  a  greater  labor  turnover  in  the  yard  than  in  the 
interior  plant,  consequently  you  are  always  employing  men  with 
less  experience  than  you  do  in  the  rest  of  the  mill,  second, 
even  in  the  best  organized  pulpwood  yard  there  are  certain 
hazards  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  overcome. 

Pulpwood  is  unloaded  from  the  cars  either  by  cranes  or  by 
hand.  The  pulpwood  which  comes  to  the  mill  loaded  on  flat 
cars  or  gondolas  is  always  held  in  place  by  means  of  car  stakes 
which  are  wired  together.  Before  the  cars  can  be  unloaded 
these  wires  have  to  be  cut  which  always  is  more  or  less  of  a 
dangerous  operation.  Of  course,  patent  car  stakes  have  been 
introduced  and  are  used  to  a  great  extent  within  the  mill  yards 
but  very  seldom  used  by  the  railroads.  This  has  its  reason 
not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  safety  movement  has  not  boostd 
them  sufficiently  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  railroads  claim 
they  have  a  tendency  to  come  loose  and  tnerefore  are  very 
dangerous  on  long  traffic.  The  cutting  of  the  ordinary  .stake 
and  the  clipping  of  the  wire  must  therefore  be  mentioned  as 
a  great  hazard.  (An  Americn  mill  uses  a  wire  shears  on  a 
pole,  like  a  pruning  shears.  Ed.) 

We  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject  here  as  it  will  be  fully 
covered  in  the  safe  practices  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Altman  will 
deliver  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  the  wood  is  unloaded  by  hand  it  is  generally  because  it 
has  been  shipped  in  box  cars  where  cranes  cannot  be  used. 
A  runway  must  then  be  staged  from  the  car  to  the  pile.  Men 
carry  the  logs  and  bolts  and  of  course  there  is  danger  of 
stunxbling  when  climbing  the  pile...  In  picking  up  the  logs 
or  bolts  it  is  necessary  to  use  hooks.  As  the  work  is  very 
monotonous  the  attention  of  the  workmen  is  quite  frequently 
divided  between  their  work  and  conversation.  This  leads  to 
the  two  most  common  causes  of  accidents  in  unloading  wood 
in  this  manner;  where  the  hook,  not  being  securely  fastened 
into  the  log,  slips  out;  or  where  the  workman  while  jabbing 
the  hook  in  the  log  hooks  in  a  different  direction  and  misses 
his  log,  the  hook  flies  by  it  and  generally  hits  him  in  the  left 
knee  or  thigh  or  hits  his  fellow  workman. 

Many  things  have  been  done  and  many  others  suggested 
to  minimize  the  accidents  from  these  causes  but  the  ony 
suggestion  that  really  has  proved  of  great  value  is  education. 
Education  by  direct  contact  with  the  men.  by  publication,  by 
lectures,  and  last  but  not  least  by  bulletin  boards.  The 
heavier  logs,  when  being  unloaded  by  hand,  must  be  handled 
by  two  men,  the  lighter  logs  by  one  man;  but  whether  the 
log  is  being  carried  by  one  or  two  men  the  carriers  are  always 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  stumbling  while  walking  on  the  log 
piles.  It  is  general  practice  to  form  terraces  from  the  car 
to  the  piles  most  remote  from  the  track  so  that  the  piles  take 
the  appearance  of  a  stairway  from  the  car  and  back.  The 
safe  practice  of  course,  is  to  lay  the  logs  perpendicular 
to  the  tracks  and  if  4  or  8 -foot  lengths  are  used,  there  will 
be  vertical  air  spaces  every  4  or  8  feet  from  the  first  tier  and 
back.  If  the  men  are  very  careful  about  piling  the  logs  neatly 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  man  getting  his  foot  down  in 
these  spaces  but  if  the  greatest  care  is  not  taken,  here  is  a 
very  common  cause  for  a  broken  leg,  or  a  sprained  ankle. 

Regardless  how  strongly  you  impress  upon  the  man  who 
delivers  your  pulpwood  that  you  will  not  accept  4  and  8-foot 
lengths  in  the  same  car.  he  is  apt  to  ship  you  wood  mixed  in 
this  way.  As  two  4 -foot  tiers  will  take  up  more  space  than 
can  be  covered  by  the  length  of  one  8-foot  log  when  the  wood 
is  mixed  in  this  manner,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  here  is 
another  great  danger  for  a  man  to  get  his  foot  caught. 

If  the  wood  comes  in  gondolas  or  on  flat  cars,  it  is  gener- 
ally unloaded  by  a  crane.  Presupposing  that  skilful  men 
handle  the  crane,  that  the  cables  are  always  being  watched, 
break  bands  kept  in  good  condition,  buckets  inspected  for 
cracks,  etc.,  the  handling  of  cranes  is  always  a  dangerous 
operation  and  here  as  well  as  with  unloading  by  hand  the 
danger  is  multiplied  when  logs  of  various  lengths  come  in  the 
same  car,  because  a  longer  log  sticking  out  farther  is  apt  to 
slip  out  of  the  bucket  without  being  noticed  by  the  man  on 
the  pile.    Many  an  accident  has  been  caused  in  this  manner. 

These  same  hazards  which  we  have  in  unloading  the  wood, 
we  also  have  in  reloading  it  on  cars  from  the  yard.  But  in 
the  pulpwood  yard  the  car  with  the  safety  stake  should  be 
used  exclusively  not  only  because  it  is  sare  but  because  of 
the  great  financial  saving  effected  in  unloading  the  car  at  the 
sawmill  platform. 

Slasher  Mill,  Beaters  and  Chippers. 

In  the  sawmill  or  slashing  mill  of  a  sulphate  or  sulphite 
factory  the  hazards  were  numerous  but  it  is  very  interesting 
to  see  how  in  later  years  they  have  decreased,  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  unguarded  saws,  carriages  without  railings, 
etc.,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  found  any  more. 
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The  wood  rooms  are  of  the  most  varied  construction.  The 
object  of  a  wood  room  is  always  the  same,  i.  e.,  to  remove 
the  bark  from  the  wood  and  chip  the  wood  into  chips  of  the 
desired  size.  The  chips  are  now  screened,  and  screenings  re- 
chipped  or  conveyed  to  the  boiler  room  for  fuel. 

There  are  three  types  of  barkers:  The  knife  barker  which 
is  operated  either  by  hand  or  machinery,  the  periodic  barking 
drum,  and  the  continuous  barking  drum. 

The  knife  barker  operated  by  hand  has  led  to  many  acci- 
dents although  they  are  generally  minor  accidents  such  as  the 
cutting  off.  of  the  tips  of  fingers.  The  knife  barker  has  been 
equipped  with  an  attachment  to  revolve  tne  logs  while  the 
bark  is  being  removed  which  has  minimized  this  danger  and 
on  some  barkers  is  fact  entirely  removed  it. 

The  continuous  barking  drum  is  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  bolts  come  into  one  end  of  the  revolving  drum  and 
out  of  the  other.  Some  bolts,  however,  will  not  be  completely 
barked  and  have  to  be  returned  by  a  special  conveyor  and  re- 
fed  in  the  drum.  The  danger  of  accidents  is  very  small  and 
the  accidents  generally  result  in  a  slight  squeeze  or  bruise. 
If,  however,  a  man  should  fall  into  the  barking  drum  death 
Is  almost  certain. 

The  periodic  barking  drum  requires  a  hopper  above  the 
barking  drum  of  a  construction  similar  to  a  chip  bin  over  a 
digester.  This  hopper  is  filled  by  means  of  a  conveyor.  The 
hazards  here  are  smaller  than  with  either  of  the  other  two 
methods  of  barkint^'  and  as  the  barking  drum  stands  still  at 
the  time  it  i?  being  filled  and  is  always  rather  small,  seldom 
more  than  8  ft.  by  8ft.,  the  danger  if  a  man  should  fall  into 
the  drum  is  not  very  great  and  the  probabilities  of  falling  in 
the  drum  are  also  very  small  . 

The  hazards  on  the  chipper  are  mainly  the  jumping  back 
of  the  bolts  from  the  chipper  spout.  The  operator  should  there- 
fore have  an  opportunity  to  stand  somewhat  on  the  side  of 
the  spout  while  feeding  the  chipper.  A  shield  of  steel  or  2- 
inch  plank  hung  in  front  of  the  chipper  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  acts  as  baffle  plate  for  these  articles  will  fully  protect 
the  crew  in  the  wood  room.  Most  chippers  are  belt  driven 
and  have  tight  and  loose  pulleys  or  they  are  belted  direct 
from  an  individual  motor.  However,  in  some  mills  we  find 
them  belted  from  the  main  drive  shaft  of  the  wood  room 
without  tight  and  loose  pulleys  so  that  when  knives  have  to 
be  changed  in  the  chipper  the  whole  wood  room  has  to  be 
shut  down.  When  the  disk  has  to  be  turned  in  order  to  change 
knives  the  fly  wheel  of  the  steam  engine  driving  the  wood  room 
must  be  turned  in  similar  manner.  This  is  a  dangerous  pract- 
ice as  there  is  always  a  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  sig- 
nals and  this  has  been  the  cause  for  many  a  lost  finger  or 
hand.  Whichever  arrangement  a  wood  room  has,  there  are 
always  a  good  many  conveyors  and  there  have  been  numer- 
ous accidents  due  to  men  being  caught  in  conveyors  or  being 
hit  by  bolts  falling  from  the  conveyors.  These  things  should 
always  be  investigated.  The  switches,  if  tne  conveyors  are 
motor  driven.should  be  easily  accessible  so  that  any  conveyor 
can  be  shut  down  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Where  pulp  is  being  made  from  slabs,  it  is  customary 
to  make  the  chips  by  means  of  a  hog.  The  chute  leading  from 
the  conveyor  into  this  hog  will  always  have  a  tendency  to 
clog  up.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  men  are  in- 
structed never  to  descend  into  the  chute  to  unplug  this  while 
the  hog  is  in  motion.  One  very  great  hazard  wherever  a  hog 
is  being  used  is  the  danger  of  the  disk  exploding,  especially 
where  this  is  made  of  cast  iron  without  wrought  iron  bands 
surrounding  it. 

The  Chip  Bin. 

From  the  wood  room  the  chips  are  carried  by  means  of  con- 
veyors to  the  chip  bin  from  which  they  are  put  into  the  di- 
gesters. A  properly  constructed  chip  bin  is  not  a  dangerous 
place  for  a  man  to  work.  However,  the  majority  of  chip  bins 
throughout  the  country  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  man  has  to  go  up  into  the  chip  bin  in  order  to  pick  the  chips 
loose  to  make  them  slide  down  into  the  digesters.  There  has 
been  a  case  of  a  man  losing  his  hold,  going  with  the  chips 
into  the  digester  and  being  smothered  to  death.  When  chip 
bins  are  so  constructed,  steam  pipes  or  compressed  air  pipes 
should  lead  into  the  chip  bin  to  break  down  the  arches  of  chips 
which  form  while  filling  the  digester.  This  minimizes  the 
danger  to  the  man. 

Digesting. 

The  ccooking  process  is  somewhat  different  in  the  sul- 
phate and  sulphite  digester  and  will  therefore  be  handled 
sparately. 

1.    Sulphate  Cooking. 

The  sulphate  digester  is  generally  a  small  digester  yielding 
-from  two  to  three  tons  of  pulp.    It  may  be  a  tumbling  digester 


or  stationary.  It  should  always  be  welded  seamless  and  not 
be  rivited  as  no  rivited  digester  will  stand  up  under  the  strains 
of  expansion  and  compression  without  commencing  to  leak 
and  as  the  cooking  pressure  in  the  sulphate  process  generally 
is  very  high,  100  to  175  pounds,  the  liquor  will  invariably  squirt 
out  through  the  leaks  and  if  anybody  is  hit  by  the  liquor  he 
will  be  severely  burned.  If  the  leak  is  very  small  a  fine  spray 
will  come  from  a  digester  as  a  fog  that  can  hardly  be  de- 
tected but  the  fine  particles  of  liquor  and  steam  will  be  flying 
around  in  the  air  and  these  particles  are  very  injurious  to 
the  eyes. 

As  the  liquor  used  in  a  sulphate  process  does  not  attack 
iron  to  any  great  extent,  the  digesters  need  no  lining  and  do 
not  offer  much  chance  for  explosion.  Where  tumbling  digesters 
are  used,  the  steam  line  enters  the  digester  through  the  trun- 
ions.  There  is  then  always  a  danger  of  this  steam  line  break- 
ing which  is  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  in  the  digester  room 
of  a  sulphate  mill.  The  operating  floor  of  the  digester  room 
should  therefore  have  plenty  of  exits.  If  the  boiler  pressure 
is  higher  than  the  pressure  allowed  on  the  digester,  a  steam 
'reducing  valve  should  be  placed  on  the  high  pressure  steam 
line  where  this  enters  the  digester  room.  There  should  also 
be  all  iron  check  valves  on  each  branch  of  this  steam  line 
of  the  digesters  and  of  the  main  line  right  behind  the  steain 
reducing  valve  preventing  black  liquor  from  backing  out  of 
the  digester  into  the  steam  line  and  back  to  the  boiler  room. 

Samples  of  the  pulp  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  digesters 
while  this  is  under  full  pressure  and  in  most  mills  this  is 
done  in  a  very  primitive  manner  by  blowing  the  pulp  into  a 
barrel  or  a  box  with  some  sacks  or  old  paper  mill  felt  wrapped 
around  it.  This  seems  to  be  traditional  and  few  mills  have 
been  willing  to  install  a  cabinet  with  baffle  plates,  etc.,  into 
which  ther  sample  could  be  blown,  overcoming  the  danger  of 
splashing  liquor  on  the  operator  and  wasting  it  on  the  floor. 
As  this  substance  is  very  slippery  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
slipping  on  a  concrete  floor  full  of  liquor  and  if  a  man  falls 
in  it  he  might  be  severely  burned. 

When  a  sulphate  digester  is  to  be  blown  into  a  diffuser,  a 
system  of  signals  is  generally  used  between  the  digester  man 
and  the  diffuser  man  so  that  the  latter  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  blowing  is  about  to  take  place  and  he  can  take  the  neces- 
sary precautions.  The  digester  man,  however,  should  never 
blow  until  he  has  received  the  return  signal  to  go  ahead.  Even 
with  this  precaution  there  is  danger  that  the  blow  pipe  is  con- 
nected up  to  a  wrong  diffuser  and  the  pulp  is  being  blown  into 
the  diffuser  which  is  in  the  process  of  being  emptied  with  the 
result  that  the  man  on  the  bottom  floor  is  badly  burned. 

1.    Sulphite  Cooking: 

In  the  sulphite  process  the  digesters  are  generally  larger 
than  in  a  sulphate  mill,  in  fact  five  to  ten  times  as  large.  The 
liquor  used  in  this  process  releases  the  gases  of  sulphur  diox- 
ide which  are  very  offensive  and  choking.  The  liquor  should 
therefore  not  be  filled  into  a  sulphite  digester  from  the  top  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  sulphate  mill 
but  should,  after  the  chips  are  in  the  digester,  be  pumped  in 
from  the  bottom.  Also  here  samples  are  taken  as  in  the  sul- 
phate digester  but  with  this  difference  that  if  the  liquor 
splashes  on  a  man's  hand  or  clothing,  it  does  not  affect  him. 
What  does  affect  him  however  is  the  strong  gas.  The  greatest 
danger  in  the  digester  room  of  a  sulphite  mill  is  the  blowing 
of  a  digester.  The  valve  might  burst  and  the  man  operating 
the  valve  will  be  scalded.  Remote  control  of  the  digester  valve 
is  recommended  and  where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  install 
this,  a  strong  partition  between  the  valve  and  the  hand 
wheel  of  the  valve  should  be  installed.  This  danger  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  all  sulphite  men  as  the  greatest  danger 
in  the  sulphite  mill  and  should  be  given  due  consideration  by 
everybody  in  authority  to  improve  this  condition. 

Wet  Machines,  Etc. 

After  the  stock  has  been  washed  in  the  blow  pipe  pits  or 
the  diffusers  it  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  in  both  the 
sulphite  and  sulphate  mills  either  over  deckers,  wet  machines, 
or  dry  pulp  machines.  Pulp  from  the  wet  machines  or  dry 
pulp  machines  has  to  be  trucked  and  as  simple  as  the  oper- 
ation seems  to  be  it  is  peculiar  to  note  how  many  accidents 
occur  during  trucking.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  result 
from  any  other  cause  than  the  fact  that  truckers  very  often 
are  young  men  who  have  just  commenced  to  work  and  still 
like  to  play  and  ride  the  trucks  or  they  overload  the  trucks 
so  badly  that  the  loads  tip  over  on  them.  The  handling  of 
wet  machines  must  be  considered  as  a  rather  safe  operation 
while  the  dry  pulp  machines  offer  a  few  more  dangers  more 
similar  to  those  on  a  slow  running  paper  machine. 

We  have  now  covered  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp  through- 
out, starting  with  the  logs,  and  -will  next  turn  our  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  cooking  liquor. 
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Liquor  Making. 

1.  Sulphate: 

The  cooking  liquor  in  the  sulphate  mill  is  a  mixture  of  sod- 
ium hydroxide,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphide.  The 
liquor  is  originally  made  in  the  causticizing  room  where  the 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  causticized  by  means  of  quick 
lime.  In  putting  the  lime  in  the  causticizer  there  is  always 
danger  of  splashing  and  as  the  liquor  besides  being  highly 
caustic  also  is  extremely  hot,  these  burns  are  very  disagree- 
able. A  bottle  of  acetic  acid  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
for  immediate  application  as  thi.s  minimizes  the  danger.  (Men 
have  been  known  to  fall  into  the  causticizing  tanks.) 

The  handling  of  lime  is  an  exceptionally  disagreeable  job 
especially  in  hot  weather  and  the  lime  bin  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  the  dust  sucked  right  out.  Even  at  that  the 
lime  dust  in  Itself  will  always  attack  a  man's  skin.  The  men 
should  therefore  be  instructed  to  have  tneir  jackets  buttoned 
tightly  around  their  waists,  a  muffler  around  their  neck,  and 
wear  muzzles. 

After  the  lime  sludge  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  causti- 
cizer, the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  pipe 
and  used  directly  in  the  digester. 

The  sulphate  mills  always  recover  their  liquor.  The  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  in  the  recovery  is  primarily  a  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  secondarily,  purification  and  in  the  third 
place,  dissolving. 

The  first  step  of  evaporation  is  with  a  vacuum  evaporator 
such  as  the  Swenson,  Scott,  or  Webre  evaporators  with  mul- 
tiple effects.  These  evaporators  have  been  known  to  explode 
and  burn  the  operators  severely.  This  is,  however,  something 
which  happens  very  rarely.  The  main  danger  in  the  evap- 
ator  room  of  a  sulphate  mill  is  from  the  escaping  gasses  which 
have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  eyes.  The  sulphate  men  have 
never  succeeded  entirely  in  overcoming  this  danger  but  have 
in  later  years  reduced  it  to  a  minimum  by  piping  all  condensed 
water  into  enclosed  sewers  outdoors.  From  vacuum  evapor- 
ators the  liquor  passes  to  the  disc  evaporator  which  is  nothing 
but  a  big  pan  in  which  are  revolving  large  steel  disc  plates. 
The  whole  thing  is  entirely  enclosed  and  really  offers  no  dan- 
ger to  anybody. 

From  the  disc  evaporator  the  liquor  runs  into  the  rotary 
furnace.  The  dangers  in  the  rotary  furnace  are  the  forming 
of  rings  of  black  ash  within  the  rotary,  stopping  the  liquor 
from  getting  towards  the  front  end  while  the  heat  from  the 
smelting  furnaces  will  have  a  tendency  to  ignite  and  melt  the 
black  ash  which  is  in  this  end.  When  ultimately  a  ring  breaks 
and  the  liquor  runs  into  the  molten  soda  ash  in  the  rotary 
explosions  are  very  apt  to  happen.  When  the  liquor  has 
passed  through  the  rotary  furnace  it  falls  out  on  the  floor  in 
a  dry  state  as  black  ash  and  the  process  of  evaporation  is 
completed.  This  black  ash  contains  the  sodium  salts  from 
the  cooking  liquor  with  the  lignin  from  the  wood.  This  with 
salt  cake  is  shoveled  into  the  smf^lting  furnace  where,  upon 
being  ignited  the  lignin  will  burn  and  smelt  the  sodium  salts 
which,  purified,  will  drop  in  molten  form  as  socalled  melt 
down  into  the  dissolving  tanks  where  it  is  dissolved  and 
pumped  into  the  causticizer  room. 

There  are  certain  trade  hazards  connected  with  a  smelting 
furnace.  These  are  blast  furnaces  and  the  blast  pipes  have 
water  cooled  nozzles.  At  times  these  nozzles  burn  out 
and  the  water  will  run  into  the  melt  and  cause  terrific  ex- 
plosions. Furthermore,  these  smelting  furnaces  at  times  have 
a  tendency  to  clog  up  at  the  bottom  so  that  all  the  melt  which 
is  being  made  in  the  furnace  does  not  run  out  but  accumulates. 
If  the  operator  does  not  detect  this  immediately  a  good  deal 
of  melt  will  have  a  chance  to  accumulate  before  he  gets  a 
chance  to  run  a  steel  rod  in  through  the  opening  and  unplug 
same.  When  he  does  this  the  melt  will  run  out  with  terrific 
force  and  in  striking  the  solution  of  liquor  In  the  dissolving 
tank,  there  will  be  minor  explosions  with  sparks  flying  in 
all  directions.  It  is  then  up  to  the  man  to  be  on  the  lookout 
so  that  he  can  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  melt  has  had 
time  to  reach  the  tank.  It  appears  plainly  that  the  main  thing 
is  to  have  well-trained  and  experienced  men  to  do  this  work. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  in  each  soda  recovery  room  there 
should  only  be  one  man  designated  to  handle  the  water  valves 
for  the  blow  nozzles  so  that  these  never  run  dry  and  give 
chances  for  explosions. 

2.  Sulphite: 

In  the  sulphite  mills  the  cooking  liquor  is  very  seldom 
totally  recovered  but  new  liquor  is  always  being  made.  Cook- 
ing liquor  is  here  calcium  bisulphite.  Some  mills  use  pyrites 
but  the  most  commonly  used  is  sulphur.  This  is  burned  in 
sulphur  ovens,  either  stationary  or  rotary,  to  sulphur  dioxide 
gas.  With  the  drafts  properly  manipulated  there  Is  very  little 
chance  of  any  gas  here  escaping  so  the  dangers  are  very 
small  indeed.    This  gas  passes  through  a  cooling  plant.  During 


the  operation  of  this  cooling  plant  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  accidents  happening  to  the  men  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
process.  When  the  plant  is  shut  down,  however,  and  the 
cooling  system  has  to  be  cleaned  the  gasses  really  are  very 
strong  and  men  have  been  known  to  be  overcome.  These 
gasses  pass  through  high  towers  filled  with  limestone  meriting 
a  stream  of  water  or  weak  acid  which  aLsorb  the  gasses  mak- 
ing the  acid.  The  sulphite  mill  operated  by  the  tower  system 
must  have  at  least  two  towers,  a  weak  and  a  strong  liquor 
tower.  The  strong  liquor  tower  must  be  tightly  sealed  at 
the  top  while  the  weak  liquor  tower  m.  be  left  open  at  the 
top  as  long  as  there  is  a  steam  jet  to  take  care  of  the  SO^  and 

CO^  gasses,  this  tower  being  filled  with  limestone.  The  great- 
est danger  here  is  that  in  unsealing  a  tower  for  filling  It 
with  limestone,  a  man  might  make  a  mistake  of  unsealing  the 
strong  liquor  tower  which  will  expose  him  to  the  danger  of 
being  overcome  by  gas.  As  these  towers  are  very  high  and 
limestone  has  to  be  carried  to  the  top,  they  are  always  equipp- 
ed with  an  elevator.  These  should  always  be  fumished  with 
a  locking  device  so  that  nobody  can  lower  the  elevator  while 
the  operator  is  on  top. 

When  the  acid  has  been  made  in  the  towers  it  is  gener- 
ally weak,  a  test  of  approximately  3  to  3%  per  cent.  It  fs, 
however,  before  being  used  in  the  digesters,  strengthened  in 
a  series  of  tanks  by  means  of  the  gas-relief  coming  from  the 
digesters.  Here  as  through  the  rest  of  the  acid  plant  there 
is  really  only  one  danger  and  that  is  the  escaping  of  gas. 

UNSAFE  PRACTICES  IN  PAPER  MILLS— 
THEIR  COST  IN  MONEY  AND  MEN 

H.  H.  Matthieson,  Safety  Director,  Crown  Willamette  Paper 
Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

Unsafe  practices  or,  if  you  please,  "sins"  against  saf-^ty  and 
common  sense,  are  quite  as  prevalent  in  pulp  and  paper  mills 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  industry  and.  perhaps  due  to 
the  varied  and  peculiar  conditions  under  which  these  oper- 
ations are  carried  on,  certain  of  these  practices  are  even  more 
prevalent  in  our  industry  than  in  any  other.  In  considering 
this  subject,  one's  mind  begins  to  enumerate  a  list  of  for- 
bidden unsafe  practices,  with  which  we  are  all  quite  familiar 
and  against  which  we  are  all  continually  combatting.  Such 
unsafe  practices,  for  the  most  part,  produce  80  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  with  which  the  industry  is  charged. 

In  passing,  however,  permit  me  to  mention  a  few  common, 
every-day,  unsafe  practices  which  are  continually  coming  to 
our  attention,  and  more  particularly  prevalent  in  the  Paper 
Industry,  such,  for  example,  as  the  wearing  of  loose,  ragged 
clothing  while  working  around  machinery;  not  using  safe- 
guards or  leaving  them  out  of  place;  poor  housekeeping; 
horseplay  and  scuffling;  throwing  pulp  balls;  burrowing  "tun- 
nels" in  wood  piles;  not  wearing  goggles  while  doing  work 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  eyes;  dropping  wood  or  other  mater- 
ials on  the  hands  or  feet.  In  studying  these  several  unsafe 
practices,  let  us  re-classify  them,  listing  them,  if  you  please, 
under  some  physical  or  mental  condition  of  tne  individual  him- 
self— such  as  "Thoughtlessness."  "Inattention,"  "Indifference," 
"Ignorance,"  and  "Chance-taking,". — and  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, what  may  be  done  through  safety  training  or  other 
means,  really  to  reach  the  individual  workman  and,  by  neut- 
ralizing or  eradicating  these  causes,  get  at  the  root  of  our  ac- 
cidents and  thus  eliminate  them.  These  "sins"  against  safety 
and  common-sense  are  the  underlying  elements  of  all  unsafe 
practices,  and  unsafe  practices  are  the  primary  cause  of  ac- 
cidents. 

You  will  note,  in  passing,  that  in  the  various  causes  listed 
above,  I  have  omitted  the  term  "Carelessness."  This  was 
intentional.  I  do  not  like  the  word  "Carelessness"  as  so  often 
applied  to  the  causes  of  accidents  because  of  its  misuse.  It 
so  easily  covers  such  a  wide  field  that  we  are  tU  aot  to  use 
it  inadvertently,  and  the  mere  statement  that  "Carelessness" 
is  the  cause  of  a  certain  accident  covers  the  whole  field,  leav- 
ing no  further  investigation  or  inquiry  necessary.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  man  is  "Careless"  closes  the  chapter.  Carelessness 
is  merely  an  excuse,  or  rather  a  very  handy  way  of  shifting 
responsibility.  I  fear  that  this  word  is  too  freely  used  and 
that,  were  it  not  so  commonly  used,  and  a  little  more  effort 
and  thought  put  toward  carefully  investigating  the  real  causes 
of  accidents,  we  might  discover  more  ways  and  means  of 
avoiding  many  of  the  accidents  which  we  now  have.  A  thor- 
ough investigation  will  often  reveal  some  other  cuus"  than 
"Carelessness"  and  often  one  which  will  suggest  a  remedy. 
The  word  "Carelessness"  should  be  used  with  greater  caution 
and  reserve  than  is  commonly  done. 

With  your  kind  permission,  let  us  now  endeavor  to  develop 
this  subject  in  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  sense, — 
to  cover,  in  a  more  general  way,  some  of  the  unsafe  prac- 
tices occurring  in  industr.v  as  a  whole. — and  discover,  if  pos- 
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sible,  some  efficient,  effective,  and  practical  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  these  unsafe  practices  and  causes  of  accidents,  with 
a  view  to  making  them  so  unpopular  as  to  reduce  their  fre- 
quency and  thus  reduce  our  accidents  to  a  minimum.  We  will 
thus  divert  our  attention  somewhat  and  study  this  subject  of 
unsafe  practices  from  the  angle  of  complete  elimination  there- 
of through  safety  training. 

Let  us  first  assume,  therefore,  an  ideal  condition  in  our 
plants  all  over  the  country;  that  is,  a  complete  practical  safe- 
guarding of  all  dangerous  parts  and  machinery.  In  fact,  safety 
work,  in  so  far  as  safeguards  are  concerned,  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  various  state  laws,  because  of  regulations  laid 
down  by  insurance  companies,  and  because  of  public  senti- 
ment, the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  parts  has  been  so  featured 
that  now  the  unguarded  plant  is  becoming  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  everybody,  everywhere,  is  demanding  safe 
working  places  and  safe  working  conditions.  The  problem, 
then,  of  really  getting  results  in  accident-prevention  work, 
has  shifted  from  the  safeguarding  problem  to  that  problem 
sometimes  called  "Human  Engineering,"  which  tends  to  enlist 
the  interest,  help,  and  cooperation  of  the  individual  workman, 
his  family,  and  the  whole  community  by  installing  into  their 
lives  and  make-up  what  is  known  as  the  "Safety  Spirit." 

Develop  Public  Safety  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  of  Safety  must  become  popularized  and  be  made 
a  public  proposition.  The  Safety  Spirit  should  be  so  propag- 
ated that  the  Public  as  a  whole,  will  know  it,  believe  in  it, 
and  consider  it  in  the  same  way  and  the  same  class  as  they 
consider  the  Red  Cross,  Pure  Milk,  Public  Health,  or  any 
other  necessary  proposition.  Safety  must  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  make-up  and  so  thoroughly  known  and  believed  in 
as  to  be  a  part  of  every  man's,  woman's,  and  child's  inner  life. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  Safety  Man's  mission;  it  is  his  oppor- 
tunity; it  is  80  per  cent  of  the  battle  of  really  getting  results 
and  eliminating  accidents. 

The  question  then  arises:  how  to  develop  this  Safety  Spirit 
and  how  actually  to  sell  it  to  the  workmen  and  the  people 
at  large. 

Much  has  been  written  and  much  study  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  sell  safety  to  the  management,  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  to  the  foreman, — but,  how  about  the  workman? 
He,  too,  has  an  individuality  and  must  be  sold  too,  for  he, 
after  all,  is  the  man  we  really  have  to  reach. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me — that  I  am  under-estimating  the 
necessity  of  selling  safety  to  the  "big  boss";  such  is  not  the 
case,  but  I  often  feel  that  many  of  us  think,  when  this  is  done, 
the  whole  problem  is  solved.  Gaining  the  backing  and  co- 
operation of  higher-ups  is  only  the  first  important  stepping 
stone.  There  is  an  old  saying  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the 
water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink  unless  he  wants  to" 
and  it  sometimes  appears  that  we  are  trying  to  make  the  work- 
man "take"  this  safety  propaganda  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not.  He  has  an  individuality;  he  must  be  "sold"  Safety,  just 
the  same  as  any  one  else. 

The  Safety  Committee  is  recognized  by  all,  as  the  very  best 
means  of  enlivening  this  interest  in  the  workman.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  political  world  that  in  order  to  get  one's 
interest  in  a  political  proposition,  you  must  give  him  something 
to  do;  therefore  the  practical  politician  arranges  to  enlist  the 
services  of  as  many  voters  as  possible  by  placing  them  on  com- 
mittees and  giving  them  a  part  to  perform.  The  workmen 
likewise  should  be  given  something  to  do  in  the  safety  world. 
He  does  not  want  this  Safety  Spirit  forced  upon  him  from 
"above."  He  wants  to  be  a  part  of  it;  he  wants  to  help  pre- 
vent accidents  in  his  plant  and  community;  he  wants  to  con- 
sider it  his  business,  too. 

Do  not  try  to  sell  safety  to  your  man  as  a  charity  or  wel- 
fare proposition,  nor  to  make  it  appear  wholly  for  his  in- 
dividual benefit.  Aside  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint 
there  is  also  a  commercial  and  patriotic  standpoint  to  Safety. 
He  is  aware  of  this  fact  just  as  well  as  you  are,  so  do  not 
try  to  deceive  him;  be  frank  and  truthful  with  him.  He  appre- 
ciates frankness  and  only  in  this  way  can  you  gain  his  con- 
fidence and  get  his  loyal  support. 

We  must  extend  this  work  even  beyond  the  Safety  Com- 
mittees and  endeavor,  through  personal  contact  and  personal 
interest,  through  the  foreman,  through  the  plant  publications, 
through  safety  motion  pictures,  through  bulletins,  through 
daily  messages  on  a  conspicuous  blackboard,  and  through  the 
schools,  the  churches,  the  newspapers  and  local  ordinances, 
to  get  this  man,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  to  consider  the 
safety  ideas  as  an  integral  part  of  their  lives  and  to  consider 
it  as  such,  rather  than  a  mere  necessity  or  philosophy  which 
is  forced  upon  him  by  the  foreman  or  by  the  Company  for 
which  he  is  working. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  have  been  trying  to  bombard  the 
workman's  position  with  reference  to  safety  for  so  long  a  time. 


along  the  same  lines  and  methods,  that  a  change  of  attack  anl 
new  ideas  and  new  methods  are  necessary  now  to  make  greater 
progress.  More  attention  must  be  given  to  developing  safety 
as  a  community  proposition  as  outlined  above  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  interest  the  individual  citizen,  his  children,  his  wife, 
and  the  whole  family  in  habits  of  safety  practices.  Safety  is 
everybody's  problem;  it  is  everybody's  business. 

Cost  of  Accidents — In  Men. 

Aside  from  considering  the  humanitarian  side  of  accident 
prevention  work,  that  is,  the  pain,  suffering,  and  misery 
caused  thereby,  accidents  are  an  economic  and  commercial 
loss,  not  alone  to  the  individual  and  to  industry,  but  also,  to 
the  nation.  The  great  war  has  taught  us  that  the  man-pawer 
of  a  nation  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  asset  it  has,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  deplete  or  undermine  a  nation's  man 
power  is  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  that  Nation.  Unsafe 
practices  and  their  resulting  accidents  are  annually  injuring, 
maiming,  and  killing  thousands  of  our  people.  Accident  pre- 
vention activities  then,  become  a  patriotic  proposition  which 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  statistics: 

During  the  great  war  just  closed,  the  United  States'  fatality 
loss  in  France  amounted  to  56  227  men  killed.  During  these 
same  nineteen  months,  while  we  were  engaged  in  war,  back 
here  at  home,  many  miles  away  friom  the  bloody  conflict 
something  over  126,000  men,  women,  and  children  met  violent 
deaths  in  the  United  States  because  of  accidents;  that  is  on 
an  average,  220  accidental  deaths  every  day  for  the  nineteen 
months  we  were  in  the  war,  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  people  killed  by  accidents  as  by  war. 

During  these  same  nineteen  months,  over  200  000  of  our 
soldiers  were  injured  or  wounded  in  battle.  At  the  same  time 
at  home  over  2,000,000  of  our  people  were  injured  by  accidents 
(though  not  fatally)  but  so  badly  injured  that  they  were  dis- 
abled for  four  weeks  or  longer;  ten  times  as  many  injured 
at  home  by  accident  as  were  disabled  by  the  war.  This, 
Gentlemen,  is  the  cost  of  unsafe  practices  and  their  resultant 
accidents  in  man-power  of  this  country  of  ours.  This  is  a  loss 
which  I  am  positive  that  systematic,  thorough  safety  work 
can  reduce  many  fold,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  optimistic  of 
us  believe  it  can  be  reduced  thereby  over  75  per  cent  as  ap- 
proximately this  proportion  of  our  accidents  are  directly  trace- 
able to  unsafe  practices  and  acts  in  our  every-day  life. 

An  accident  should  be  considered  as  a  terrible  calamity,  and 
we  should  learn  to  look  at  unsafe  practices  and  their  resultant 
accidents  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great  curses,  and  to  endeavor 
to  imprint  in  our  minds  and  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  the  awfulness  of  the  crime  of  "Carelessness." 

The  Cost  of  Accidents — In  Money. 

In  addition  to  the  great  cost  of  accidents  in  man-power,  ac- 
cidents also  cost  money.  This  is  the  commercial  side  of  safety. 
I  once  had  occasion,  in  a  plant  where  I  was  employed,  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  cost  of  each  time-lost  accident  occurring  in 
that  plant.  From  the  records  we  ascertained  the  number  of 
accidents  occurring  over  a  certain  period  of  time,  comprising 
all  classes  of  accidents,  including  fatalities;  we  first  compiled 
the  compensation  payments,  funeral  expenses,  and  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  these  accidents  (not  including  the  medi- 
cal cost  nor  the  loss  of  wages).  We  allowed  an  estimated 
cost  of  $30,00  per  man  for  replacing  the  injured  men  with  new 
men,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  conservative  estimate;  com- 
piling these  figures,  we  found  that  292  accidents  covering  this 
period,  cost  our  industry  $46,758.35,  or  an  average  of  $160.14 
for  each  and  every  lost-time  accident  occurring  during  that 
period.  This  was  the  average  cost  per  lost-time  accident  to 
the  industry  only;  in  addition  to  this,  we  estimated  a  total 
loss  of  $22,708.00  in  wages  lost,  because  of  these  292  accidents, 
over  and  above  what  the  compensation  of  that  State  allowed 
for  such  injuries,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  medical  care  of 
these  292  injured  men.  Taking  the  sum  total  of  all  these 
items  into  consideration,  the  cost  of  these  292  accidents  amount- 
ed to  $92,174.35  or  an  average  total  cost  of  each  accident, 
amounting  to  $315.66.  This  sum.  Gentlemen,  was  the  average 
total  cost  of  each  lost-time  accident  to  that  particular  in- 
dustry and  the  community  at  large.  These  figures  may  per- 
haps vary  somewhat  for  the  various  industries,  the  various 
state  laws,  and  the  particular  experience  of  each  individual 
industry,  but  when  the  cost  of  your  accidents  is  calculated 
on  this  basis,  the  figures  will  astound  you. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  above  average  cost  as  the  cost  of 
each  disabling  accident,  to  Society  and  to  Industry,  and  con- 
sidering the  millions  of  accidents  which  occur  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  the  greater  majority  of  which  might  be 
eliminated  by  proper  safety  training;  the  wastage,  the  total 
cost  and  the  loss  occasioned  thereby,  if  saved,  would  retire-  our 
National  debt  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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I  may  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my  original  subject,  but 
when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  unsafe  practices  enumerated 
above  are,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  80  per  cent  of  this  out- 
lay of  liuman  life  and  enormous  cost  in  men  and  in  money,  we 
realize  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  great  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  us  in  endeavoring  to  spread  the  Safety 
Spirit  to  all.  thus  not  only  performing  a  humanitarian  duty 
but  a  patriotic  and  an  economic  one  as  well.  Safety  should 
be  handled  just  as  we  handle  the  production  end  of  industry, — 
as  a  good  second  business  proposition.  It  should  be  given  a 
dignified  place  as  an  indispensable  part  of  an  efficient  organi- 
zation. Do  this  and  we  will  succeed;  go  at  it  half-heartedly 
and  we  will  fail. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts, — namely,  to  make  Safety  a  by- 
word of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation,  permit 
me  to  paint  before  you  a  picture  in  words,  showing  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  conditions  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  "Plant 
of  Yesterday,"  aad  the  new  ideals  of  the  future,  the  "Plant 
of  Tomorrw" : 

In  the  Plant  of  Yesterday,  there  was  little  or  no  thought 
given  to  accident  prevention  work;  safety  ideas  were  ridiculed 
asd  considered  lightly,  as  a  joke,  or  passed  by  with  scorn. 
Unsafe  practices  and  chance-taking  were  prevalent  and  quite 
permissible, — passed  by  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — and 
accidents  were  considered  a  necessity  to  industry  and  to  pro- 
duction. Men  were  killed,  maimed,  and  injured,  for  lack  of 
proper  safeguards  and  proper  safety  training.  We  seemed  to 
be  in  the  business  of  producing  widows,  orphans,  cripples,  and 
suffering.  The  ambulance  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  front 
gate  to  haul  away  the  poor  unfortunates  whose  broken  bodies 
in  many  cases  were  cast  out  on  the  scrap  heap  of  humanity  as 
a  by-product  of  industry. 

But  a  new  area  has  dawned  on  the  horizon;  some  one  had 
a  vision  that  accidents  were  unnecessary  to  production,  that 
they  were  a  humanitarian  and  an  economic  waste,  and  that 
they  could  be  entirely  eliminated  by  proper  safeguards  and 
safety  training, — a  vision  which  was  put  into  practical  effect; 
thus,  the  Plant  of  Yesterday  fades  into  the  Plant  of  Tomorrow: 

In  the  Plant  of  Tomorrow  we  shall  know  nothing  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  for  every  plant  will  be  completely  and  practi- 
cally safeguarded:  unsafe  practices,  chance-taking,  and  care- 
lessness become  so  unpopular  as  to  be  looked  upon  with  scorn 
by  all  and  be  considered  as  criminal  acts,  every  person  in 
Industry,  from  the  President  to  the  humblest  employee,  will  be 
imbued  with  the  Safety  Spirit,  and  safe  practices,  safe  thoughts, 
and  safe  acts  will  have  become  a  habit  witn  all,  and  all  will 
have'  come  to  believe  that  the  safety  way  of  performing  work 
is  the  best  way.  In  this  plant,  through  frequent  Safety  Com- 
mittee meetings,  the  employer  and  the  employee  will  "get 
together"  and  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  find 
that  each  is  human,  that  each  is  "his  brother's  keeper,"  and 
that  each  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all,  and, all  working 
together,  hand  in  hand,  will  ultimately  win  the  battle  for 
Industrial  Democracy. 

That,  Gentlemen,  is  our  opportunity;  that,  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  Safety. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SAFETY  MEETINGS 
INTERESTING 

S.  F.  Shattuck,  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. 

This  subject,  regardless  of  the  form  of  safety  organization 
employed,  is  vital  to  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  safety 
program.  A  dead  or  uninteresting  safety  meeting  sends  a 
thinking  man  back  to  his  work  with  a  case  of  brain  fag  and 
such  a  mental  attitude  tends  to  anything  but  safety. 

At  the  present  time,  in  our  organization,  we  are  varying  our 
safety  program  by  the  abandonment  of  the  usual  type  of  safety 
committee  and  centering  all  responsibility  on  the  foreman  of 
each  shift  or  department.  This  plan  contemplates  periodic 
meetings  of  foremen  instead  of  the  former  elected  or  appointed 
safety  committee.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  foremen  that  this 
plan  was  suggested  and  evolved.  The  sentiment  was  strongly 
voiced  that  the  safety  of  a  department  is  "up  to"  the  fore- 
man, and  our  comparative  results  since  July  15,  when  this 
new  order  of  things  went  into  effect,  have  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  change. 

This  incident  and  its  results  point  the  way  to  the  secret  of 
interest  in  safety  or  safety  meetings.  Our  foremen  have  taken 
the  initiative,  have  assumed  a  responsibility,  and  are  now  prov- 
ing up  by  lowering  a  previous  record.  Pride  in,  and  record 
of  achievement  are  vital  factors  in  maintaining  interest  in 
safety  meetings  or  any  safety  program. 

Along  with  this  must  go  a  system  for  providing  each  fore- 
men with  his  record  of  achievement  in  comparison  with  other 
foremen.    We  have  hit  upon  the  simple  psychology  of  giving 


each  foreman  each  week  a  record  of  man -days  elapsed  since 
the  last  accident  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  addition  this  re- 
cord goes  onto  the  desk  of  every  officer  of  the  company  and 
proper  publicity  is  given  to  this  fact.  The  reaction  on  both 
sides  is  wholesome  and  the  effect  upon  the  safety  record  has 
been  the  constant  widening  of  clean  spots. 

The  sporting  element  is  also  a  valuable  factor  if  properly 
utilized.  We  have  pulled  off  almost  every  conceivable  form 
'of  safety  contest  between  our  several  mills  and  departments 
and  the  relative  standings  are,  of  course,  features  of  the  Safety 
Meetings. 

To  bring  before  a  safety  meeting  all  possible  new  safety 
ideas  in  tangible  form  helps  to  fix  interest.  For  instance, 
when  one  of  our  mechanics  developed  a  foot  brake  for  two- 
wheeled  trucks,  we  had  this  device  demonstrated,  prior  to 
adoption,  before  several  of  our  Safety  Committees.  For  years, 
in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  men  have  stumbled  over  the  handles 
of  four-wheeled  trucks.  Recently,  one  of  our  men  invented  a 
handle  that,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  floor,  will  spring  back 
to  an  upright  position.  This  idea  was  demonstrated  before 
the  plant  Safety  Committee  and  is  now  under  observation. 

A  campaign  for  clean  toilets,  elimination  of  horse  play,  and 
new  schemes  for  advertising  the  Safety  Program  have  their 
logical  inception  and  periodic  boosts  in  meetings  of  Safety 
Committees. 

We  have  tried  the  idea  of  inviting  injured  men  to  meet 
with  a  plant  Safety  Committee.  If  these  men  are  treated  with 
just  the  right  tact  and  consideration,  this  practice  is  good  and 
lends  a  genuine  interest  to  the  meeting.  Much  depends  upon 
the  attitude  and  personality  of  the  chairmen.  If  the  injured 
man  can  l)e  placed  at  his  ease  and  robbed  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  may  well  attend  an  invitation,  which  amounts 
to  a  summons,  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  much  good 
may  result  through  getting  the  first-hand  views  of  the  injured 
man,  and  causing  him  to  feel  that  his  misfortune  is  being 
used  to  a  constructive  end.  But  if  such  meetings  are  con- 
ducted along  inquisitorial  lines,  the  sooner  this  feature  is 
dropped  the  better  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

For  some  years  we  have  had,  as  the  executive  centre  of  our 
Safety  Program,  a  monthly  or  quarterly  meeting  of  depart- 
ment heads — men  whose  chief  concern  is  production.  The 
source  of  sustained  interest  in  such  a  group,  granting  that  all 
are  well  sold  on  the  Safety  proposition,  is  definite  respon- 
sibility. Recommendations  of  the  Safety  Director  are  here 
brought  for  approval  or  disapproval.  If  approved,  respon- 
sibility for  execution  is  placed  and  the  accounting  is  sub- 
sequently called  for.  Interest  with  men  of  this  type  is  the 
kind  of  interest  that  obtains  in  the  carrying  forward  of  any 
necessary  or  important  phase  of  manufacture.  Furthermore, 
the  steady  backing  of  such  a  group  may  be  counted  upon  pro- 
vide the  Safety  Director  conducts  his  program  in  a  sane,  co- 
operative spirit. 

In  our  Company  we  hold  annually  a  Safety  Mass  Meetin.g 
to  which  wives  and  sweethearts  are  welcome,  and  nothing  is 
left  undone  to  make  them  "regular"  events.  Advance  ad- 
vertising, free  transportation,  admission  by  ticket,  and  plenty 
of  delegated  responsibility  are  the  advance  agents  of  an  in- 
teresting meeting.  Such  meetings,  staged  on  right  lines,  may 
do  much  to  develop  a  family  feeling  through  an  organization 
and  it  is  this  feeling  that  industry  is  so  sadly  in  need  of  these 
days. 

For  the  "family  reunion"  of  our  Fox  River  Valley  mills  this 
year,  we  secured  the  new  chapel  of  Lawrence  College,  seating 
approximately  1.800  people.  This  auditorium  concains  a  mag- 
nificnt  pipe  organ  and  we  engaged  the  services  of  the  best 
organist  in  the  state  for  an  organ  recital  to  precede  our  reg- 
ular program.  Then  followed  a  community  sing,  which  was  a 
joy  forever.  The  volume  and  quality  of  the  singing  was  the 
surprise  of  the  meeting.  Most  folks  like  to  sing  when  they 
are  not  embarrassed  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  and  few 
influences  weld  a  large  body  of  people  into  one-ness  of  feeling 
like  song,  properly  conducted  and  heari'ly  entered  into. 

A  simple  and  impressive  feature  of  our  program  was  an 
idea,  presumably  borrowed,  as  are  most  of  our  good  ideas 
from  some  good  friend  in  the  Safety  game,  namely,  ''A  Pro- 
cession of  the  Blind  Man  and  his  Friends."  A  blind  man  is 
led  onto  the  stage  by  a  little  child;  behind  him  follow  at  in- 
tervals a  dozen  varieties  of  cripples.  When  all  have  reached 
the  far  end  of  the  stage,  they  turn  their  backs  to  the  audience 
and  upon  the  back  of  each  cripple  is  a  placard,  "I  was  care- 
less"— "I  didn't  think" — "I  forgot" — "I  didn't  know  it  was  load- 
ed", etc.  Any  Safety  Committee  can  readily  find  willing 
"victims"  for  such  a  stunt  and  a  point  of  contact  with  an  in- 
dustrial audience  is  instantly  established.  We  have  always 
tried  on  these  occasions  to  have  one  or  more  addresses  by 
men  capaV>le  of  getting  home  with  their  mesages.  The  homelier 
and  the  more  simple  the  mode  of  address,  the  better. 

Thus  far,  the  movie  has  closed  every  program,  and  even 
though  everybody  is  now  well  "fed  up"  on  movies,  a  good 
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Safety  film  never  fails  to  hold  its  own.  At  such  Mass  Meetings, 
any  new  phase  of  the  Safety  Program  or  anything  akin  to  it 
may  be  touched  upon  with  good  grace.  For  instance,  when 
dentistry  was  about  to  be  instituted  in  our  mills,  we  took 
occasion  to  give  one  of  our  company  dentists  a  peace  on  the 
program  and  there  is  little  question  that  the  smoothness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  service  moved  off  had  its  roots 
in  the  favorable  impression  given  at  the  Safety  Meeting. 

Our  Mass  Meetings  are  invariably  held  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, a  proper  time  for  such  a  gathering.  It  has  also  seemed 
to  us  appropriate  to  invite  a  local  pastor  or  priest  to  open 
the  session  with  prayer. 

To  summarize,  I  would  say  that  our  experience  has  made 
clear  seven  factors  making  for  sustained  interest  in'  safety 
meetings: 

1.  Develop  a  personal  and  group  pride  and  initiative. 

2.  Provide  foremen  and  groups  with  comparative  records 
of  accomplishment. 

3.  Utilize  the  sporting  element. 

4.  Bring  into  the  meeting  as  much  tangible  illustrative 
material  as  possible. 

5.  Make  the  committees  development  centers  for  new  ideas. 

6.  Conduct  meetings  in  a  business-like  manner  and  local- 
ize responsibility. 

7.  Occasionally  inject  the  inspirational  element  to  main- 
tain the  tone  of  the  organization. 

POSTER  TOPICS  ON  SAFETY 

Al  Kroes,  Safety  Engineer,  Employers'  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  this  oportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  important  subject  of  safety.  Of  course,  the  very  best  I 
can  do  in  the  time  allotted,  is  to  handle  this  on  the  skip-stop 
plan.  Indeed  I  can  only  present  to  you  in  part  the  method 
used  by  our  Company  to  get  close  to  the  men,  and  I  may  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  never  lacked  an  audience  or  never  failed 
to  get  the  strictest  attention.  And  while  these  words  are  not 
directed  to  you,  it  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  a  seed  here  and 
there  which  I  hope  you  may  take  home  with  you  and  plant  in 
some  fertile  corner  of  your  mill. 

Gatherings  of  this  kind  are  and  always  have  been  the  nat- 
ional stepping  stones  on  the  stream  of  safety  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  deserves  great  praise  for  their  policy  of  engin- 
eering these  better  every  year.  What  can  ao  more  for  all- 
round  efficiency  than  for  a  number  of  paper-mill  superinten- 
dents of  different  states,  to  come  together  in  brotherly  fashion 
anl  exchange  ideas  on  their  chosen  profession?  The  younger 
men  are  rubbing  elbows  with  the  veterans,  gaining  valuable 
knowledge,  and  the  older  fellow  gets  some  up-to-the-minute 
stuff  from  the  newly  appointed,  and  from  that  crucible  the 
real  facts  come  to  all  of  you. 

I  am  intensely  interested  in  this  work  of  reducing  the  hor- 
rible toll  of  accidents  everywhere  throughout  our  beloved 
country.  For  some  years  back  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  after  all  is  'said  and  done,  the  most  important  cog  in  the 
whole  safety  movement  is  "to  get  close  to  the  men."  Now 
these  six  words  and  what  they  imply  seem  simple  enough,  but 
mind  you,  they  constitute  "some  job, "  big  ewough  and  worthy 
enough  for  the  best  man  in  your  midst. 

Speaking  to  men  of  qualified  leadership,  men  of  authority,  I 
came  here  to  tell  you,  that  to  get  close  to  the  men  is  distinctly 
your  job.  Furthermore,  the  responsibility  of  accidents  in  your 
mill  is  yours.  Don't  try  to  shift  the  burden,  don't  pass  the 
buck.  It's  yours,  and  without  your  cooperation  the  safety 
movement  becomes  a  dead  issue. 

Army  officers  are  held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  safety 
of  their  men;  a  captain  of  a  ship  feels  responsible  for  the 
comfort  and  lives  entrusted  to  his  care;  a  railroad  engineer 
with  keen  eye  is  watching  the  signals  by  day  or  in  the  dead 
of  night.  He  feels  keenly  that  upon  him  depend  the  lives  of 
his  pasengers  and  crew.  Why  then,  my  friends,  should  a  sup- 
erintendent neglect  his  men  and  their  comfort,  not  to  mention 
the  resulting  horror  of  a  home  destroyed. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  heritage  of  being  a  leader  of  men; 
and  this  splendid  Congress  is  to  be  congratulated,  for  including 
in  their  various  discussions  the  great  wonh-while  subject  of 
safety  in  paper  mills,  in  separate  sessions. 

Superintendents  or  safety  engineers  must  be  safety  enthusi- 
asts and  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  if  they  tackle  this  safety  move- 
ment from  the  right  angle. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  overcome  the  superstition  of  the 
workmen  (some  of  them)  and  change  these  men  into  enthusi- 
astic believers  in  safety.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  your  men 
are  not  superstitious.    Let  us  see. 

You,  as  superintendents,  have  undoubtedly  heard  some  of 
your  workmen  say,  that  accidents  are  inevitable.  I  recall  a 
visit  to  a  hospital  where  a  pious  old  fellow  was  taken  to  have 


his  leg  amputated.  Almost  the  first  thing  he  said  to  me — 
"It  was  God's  will."  When  I  came  to  the  shop  where  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  to  look  into  the  cause  of  this  horrible  thing, 
a  fellow  workman  said,  "Well  that's  the  way  'them'  accidents 
go,  some  day  I'm  going  to  get  mine."  These  men  must  be 
taught  to  forget  these  old  time-worn  Fifteenth  Century  ideas. 

The  right  knowledge  of  safety  first,  ever,  and  again  repeated 
will  free  their  minds  from  darkness,  superstition  and  fear. 

A  Chinaman  when  he  builds  a  house  puts  this  sign  (Mr.  Kroes 
showed  a  card)  on  the  ridge  pole.  He  implicitly  believes  that 
when  that  sign  is  there  no  workman  on  that  job  will  meet 
with  an  accident.  Well  but  you'll  say  that's  a  Chinaman. 
Wait  a  minute — William  McAdoo  when  he  was  the  big  rail- 
road boss,  wrote  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  in  the  American 
railways  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  biakemen  each 
carrying  in  his  pocket  a  big  fuzzy  rabbit's  foot.  This  must  be 
taken  from  a  grey  rabbit,  shot  by  a  nigger  in  a  cemetery  and  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  if  it  is  such,  and  he  carries  it  on  nis 
person  there  is  no  chance  of  an  accident  for  him.  Thing  of  it 
— superstition  is  still  abroad  in  our  land  in  this,  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

To  overcome  that  sort  of  thing  you  men,  as  the  shepherds 
of  your  flock,  must  begin  to  realize  that  this  is  the  Hindenburg 
line  of  accident  prevention.  Tour  best  efforts  are  needed  to 
stir  your  men  to  action  and  if  you  have  that  fine  diplomacy 
that  gets  close  to  the  work,  the  battle  is  half  won.  Enthusi- 
asm must  replace  superstition  and  all  this  can  be  done  by 
teaching  the  man  to  pay  attention — sustained  attention.  Don't 
get  the  idea,  that  a  flurry  now  and  then  will  be  about  enough. 
^Sustained  attention, — a  regularly  mapped  out  safety  campaign 
full  of  pep,  interest,  variety.  Don't  dish  up  the  same  old 
sermon  every  week.  What  would  you  think  of  a  minister 
preaching  the  same  sermon  every  Sunday?  Would  you  con- 
tinue to  go  to  church?  In  my  travels  I  came  to  a  shop  recently 
where  the  Bulletin  Board  was  adorned  with  three  old  posters, 
one  of  them  half  turned  down.  A  big  spider  had  woven  his 
web  in  front  of  them  and  was  extremely  busy  catching  his 
dinner. 

Safety  Posters  and  cobwebs  don't  mix  at  all.  Well  located 
bulletin  boards  are  doing  fine  work  but  only  when  kept  clean 
and  alive  with  new  material. 

Gentlemen: — There  is  only  one  way.  You  must  take  hold 
of  the  wheel  yourself  and  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  lots 
of  breakers  ahead,  a  good  skipper  sticks  to  the  wheel  and  the 
ship  will  weather  the  storm.  Another  thiiig- — if  your  mani- 
fold duties  make  it  imperative  to  give  the  wheel  to  some  one 
else,  be  sure  that  you  pick  a  good  mate.  A  man  who  is  cap- 
able and  willing  to  carry  out  your  policies,  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  human  factor  and  is  himself  a  strong  believer  in 
safety  work. 

Paper-mill  accidents  are  about  the  same  as  you  find  in  any 
other  shop.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  special  hazards  directly 
connected  with  the  paper  industry,  but  you  look  over  the  list 
of  say  a  hundred  or  more  paper-mill  accidents  and  you  are  at 
once  convinced  that  the  problem  in  your  mill  can  be  reached 
by  the  same  cleaning  process  applied  in  other  shops. 

Systematic  Organized  Accident  Prevention  will  put  your  shop 
m  a  new  atmosphere.  Safety  First  just  means  good  house- 
keeping. Don't  you  think  your  workroom  could  stand  the  once- 
over? ~  It  is  hardly  possible  that  your  machine  room  is  entirely 
perfect.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  di- 
gester room  or  the  acid  plant? 

It  has  done  wonders  in  the  mill  of  your  neighbors.  Some  of 
them  started  with  a  bit  of  suspicion  but  finished  with  a  smile. 

Put  sunlight  into  your  safety  campaign  and  you  will  soon 
find  out  that  the  warm  rays  of  that  safety  sun  will  play  on  the 
thermometer  of  production;  and  this  is  all  important,  as  the 
high  curve  of  production  will  be  closely  watched  by  the  man  in 
the  "inner  sanctum." 

Safety  First  and  production  are  Siamese  Twins.  They  are 
very  closely  related.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  nie  to  take 
up  all  phases  of  this  great  question.  Of  course,  you  will  meet 
some  fellows  who  are  unblievers,  the  fellows  who  can't  see 
the  use  of  safeguards  because  he  never  did  bother  with  these 
new-fangled  things.  Tell  this  man,  that  because  his  grand- 
father never  had  a  bath-tub  is  no  reason  he  shouldn't  have 
one.  This  old  world  is  moving.  The  first  fellow  only  flew  30 
feet  in  an  airship  and  then  broke  his  neck.  Now  they  go  4,- 
000  miles  in  70  hours  and  the  only  thing  they  break  is  a  recor  1. 

Finally  you  will  spell  the  word  "HOME",  the  finest  and  best 
word  in  the  English  language. 

My  friends,  every  ounce  of  effort  you  put  into  this  safety 
movement  is  adding  happiness  to  the  home  of  your  fellow 
workers.  For  every  man  with  red  blood  and  a  normal  heart- 
beat, will  do  the  safe  thing  for  home  and  mother  and  for  the 
kiddies  who  are  waiting  by  the  gate  to  welcome  Daddy,  when 
the  day's  work  is  done. 
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Anl  right  there,  my  friends,  you  are  reaping  your  reward. 
All  of  you  curse  the  accident  after  it  happens.  I  know  that 
your  heart  is  in  the  right  place — like  the  engineer  on  the 
speeding  train  and  the  captain  of  the  great  ocean  liner  you 
will  feel  the  great  responsibility  in  caring  for  the  men  in  your 
charge. 

And  in  conclusion  1  will  say  that  I  am  not  t)lind  to  the  short- 
comings of  these  workmen — In  the  daily  panorama  of  shop  life 
the  utter  indifference  to  safety  of  most  of  them  is  amazing. 
But  still,  deep  in  men's  hearts  lies  the  desi^e  to  do  right.  To 
awaken  that  spirit  and  steer  it  in  the  channels  of  safety  is 
your,  almost  sacred,  duty. 


EXPRESS    PACKAGES    MUST    BE  EXPRESSLY 
PACKED. 

Now  express  packing?  rules,  similar  to  those  required 
for  freight  movement  on  the  railroads,  will  go  into 
effect  on  December  10,  and  express  shippers  are  re- 
quested to  prepare  themselvs  for  the  new  standards. 
The  new  packing  requirements,  which  were  recently 
approved  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, were  formulated  to  provide  additional  safeguards 
for  merchandise  sent  by  express.  Heretofore,  shippers 
have  been  using  all  sorts  of  containers  for  express  pack- 
ages, but  the  new  rules  are  expected  to  make  the  regula- 
tions uniform  and  thus  provide  business  concerns  with 
an  even  more  reliable  and  speedy  service. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  local  offices  of  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company,  which  is  the 
agent  of  the  Government  in  handling  the  express  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  country,  to  put  the  new  rules  into 
effect  on  December  10,  and  to  require  a  strict  adherence 
to  them  thereafter.  The  express  officials  expect  that  in 
this  way  shippers  will  be  induced  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  packing  methods  and  to  turn  their  business 
over  to  the  carrier  substantially  packed  and  clearly 
marked,  so  that,  with  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of 
expressmen,  all  traffic  can  be  handled  rapidly  and  with 
fewer  chances  of  loss  or  damage  in  transit. 

The  rules,  recently  promulgated,  will  not  permit  the 
use  of  paper  wrapping  for  packages  over  25  pounds, 
nor  or  ordinary  paper  boxes,  wrapped  or  unwrapped, 
when  the  weight  of  the  package  is  over  that  limit.  For 
shipments  over  25  pounds,  wooden  containers,  or  con- 
tainers of  fibreboard,  pulpboard  or  corrugated  straw- 
board  material  are  required.  The  cartons  must  be 
made  of  materials  of  specified  "test  strengths,"  simi- 
lar to  those  required  for  the  freight  service,  and  the 
,containers  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  manufacturers 
certifying  that  the  material  used  is  of  strength  requir- 
ed for  the  weight  of  the  shipment  carried  in  it,  as  called 
for  in  the  rules. 

The  express  regulations,  though  modelled  on  those 
for  freight  movement,  permit  a  wider  latitude  in  the 
size  of  the  carton  used,  and  carry  a  certain  number  of 
exceptions.  Shippers  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  new  express  regulations  are  requested  to  study 
Supplement  No.  5  to  Express  Classification  No.  26,  in 
which  these  rules  are  embodied,  and  copies  of  which 
may  be  secured  at  any  express  office.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  time  remaining  before  December  10  will  be  .suf- 
ficient to  enable  express  shippers  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  packing  standards. 


ROMANTIC  JOURNEY  OF  B.C.  SPRUCE. 

The  following  is  from  the  Prince  Rupert  News: — 
"A  year  ago  some  Prince  Rupert  people  were  getting 
out  logs  at  the  Oueen  Charlotte  Islands  for  the  Im- 
perial Munitions  Board.  The  work  was  ended  late  in 
the  autumn  and  the  spruce  logs  were  sold  to  the  paper 
mills  at  Oceau  FalL^  and  ground  into  pulp,  rolled  into 


paper  and  shipped  back  to  this  port  en  route  4,0  New 
York  City  to  print  that  great  American  paper,  the  New 
York  Times.  A  train  load  of  the  paper  went  out  yes- 
terday eastbound. 

"Very  soon  the  same  paper  will  Return  here  printed, 
and  will  be  sold  on  the  streets.  Some  of  those  who  read 
the  paper  will  be  the  same  who  got  out  the  logs  at  the 
islands  and  possibly  the  same  that  handled  the  paper 
when  it  returned  through  this  port.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, will  remember,  when  they  read  the  paper,  that  it 
was  their  effort  which  felled  the  monster  spruce  trees 
from  which  it  is  made. 

"New  York  is  over  3,000  miles  from  this  port.  The 
romance  of  the  spruce  tree  is  one  illustration  of  how 
exceedingly  small  the  world  is  becoming." 


STARTING  UP  OF  BEAVER  COVE  PLANT 
DELAYED. 

Owing  to  shortage  of  fuel  supply  and  delay  in  secur- 
ing machinery  the  plant  of  the  Beaver  Cove  Lumber 
and  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  unable  to  start  before  the 
first  of  November. 

Mr.  King,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  at  the  plant 
and  Mr.  Pratt,  the  secretary,  is  again  in  Vancouver 
after  a  trip  to  California. 

FORESTRY  STUDENTS  AT  TORONTO. 

One  of  the  sei'ious  handicaps  to  progress  in  forestrv 
in  Canada  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  foresters.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  comnarative  newness  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Canada  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion in  our  eollesres.  It  is  gratifying  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Department  of  Forestrv  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  this  vear  has  the  second  largest  regis- 
tration in  the  history  of  the  school  and  the  percent  since 
1lie  beginning  of  the  war.  It  may  be  that  the  publicitv 
"•iven  to  the  imnortance  of  forestry  in  connection  with 
the  war  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  first  year  there  are  21  students, 
second  year  13,  third  year  8.  4th  year  2.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  one  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  vears  forestry 
and  arts  course  besides  one  special  student  and  one 
occasional  student.  This  makes  a  total  of  48  which  is 
n-ratifying  not  only  to  the  faculty  of  forestry  but  to  the 
wood  using  industries  of  the  Dominion. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION'S  NEW 
QUARTERS. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  realized  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paner 
Association  are  not  altogether  conducive  to  a  complete 
use  of  the  facilities  provided.  The  majority  of  the 
members  are  out  of  town  and  it  is  not  always  conven- 
ient for  them  to  come  to  the  down  town  district. 

On  this  matter  being  placed  before  the  Executive  it 
was  unanimou.sly  decided  that  the  offices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation .should  be  moved  to  the  Drummond  BuiMing. 
at  the  corner  of  Peel  and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  ^lont- 
real,  and  the  Secretary  was  accordingly  instructed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  should  therefore 
be  noted  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  November  701-2 
Drummond  Building  will  be  the  new  home  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

This  building  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the 
railways  and  principal  hotels  uptown,  and  it  is  sincere- 
ly hoped  that  all  the  members  of  the  Association  when 
visiting  Montreal  will  make  their  headquarters  at  the 
new  address. 
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PAPER  MILL  STOCKS  DECREASED. 

Comparing-  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills 
on  September  30th  with  their  average  daily  production 
based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  the  12- 
months'  period  ended  March  31,  1919,  the  figures  show 
that : 

Newsprint  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  4 
days'  average  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  10 
days'  average  output. 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  8 
days'  average  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
18  days'  average  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  8 
days'  average  output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  28 
days'  average  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  15 
days'  average  output. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
21  days'  average  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  10  days'  average  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  35  days'  average  output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly 
more  than  11  days'  average  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  bag  papers,  felts  and  building  and 
specialities  increased  slightly  during  the  month.  Stocks 
of  all  other  grades  decreased.  Mill  stocks  of  all  grades 
combined  showed  a  decrease  during  September  of  20,- 
755  tons.  Stocks  of  all  grades  reported  by  manufactur- 
ers at  the  end  of  September  amounted  to  224,508  tons 
including  the  stocks  at  terminal  and  delivery  points. 
In  addition  to  these  stocks,  jobbers  and  publishers  re- 
ported newsprint  stocks  aggregating  147,743  tons. 

The  following  stocks  were  reported  on  hand  at  ter- 
minal and  delivery  points  on  September  30th  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mill  stocks  reported  above :  Newsprint,  1,308 
tons ;  book  paper,  3,368  tons ;  wrapping,  170  tons ;  fine, 
206  tons ;  and  miscellaneous,  285  tons. 


WASTE  LIQUID  SULPHUR  DIOXIDE  FROM 
SMELTERS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SULPHITE  ACID. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  paper  makers  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  stack  gases  of  smelters 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  acid.  Liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  has  many  advantages  over  sulphur  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  only  disadvantage  is  the  long  haul  be- 
tween the  smelters  and  most  existing  pulp-making  cen- 
ters. In  certain  cases,  however,  utilization  of  smelter 
gas  assuredly  offers  material  saving  in  cost  as  well  as 
greater  flexibility  and  ease  of  operation. 

The  smelter  product  is  free  from  all  foreign  material 
except  perhaps  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture.  It 
might  be  produced  in  quantities  far  exceeding  the  de- 
mands of  the  sulphite  industry. 

Estimates  indicate  that  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  may 
be  obtained  f.o.b.  at  the  smelter  at  a  price  considerably 
under  that  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  sulphur.  It 
would  seem  that  pulp  mills  should  make  use  of  this 
waste  product  wherever  the  freight  charges  permit. 


NITROCELLULOSE  FROM  WOOD  PULP. 

For  over  thirty  years  certain  sporting  powders  have 
been  derived  in  part  from  wood  pulp,  but  only  lately 
has  there  been  any  research  looking  toward  the  use  of 
wood  pulp  in  the  production  of  cannon  powder.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  recent  experiments  has 
succeeded  in  producing  by  all  three  pulping,  processes 
(the  soda,  sulphate,  and  sulphite)  pulps  which  meet 
all  surveillance  tests  for  use  in  nitrocellulose  manufac- 
ture. These  pulps  have  been  nitrated  at  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  and  run  into  powder  of  several  calibres. 

At  certain  steps  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
nitrocellulose,  wood  pulp  can  not  be  handled  as  easily 
as  cotton,  but  at  other  points  it  yields  to  treatment  more 
readily.  On  the  whole,  the  differences  in  manufactur- 
ing are  decidedly  in  favor  of  wood  pulp.  The  yields 
are  a  little  less  than  those  obtained  from  cotton,  but 
the  material  satisfactorily  meets  all  laboratory  tests  for 
cannon  powder. 

Further  work  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wood-pulp 
product  is  now  under  way  at  the  laboratory. — Technical 
Notes,  U.S.  F.P.L. 


MANY  NEW  COMPANIES  GET  CHARTERS. 

The  general  business  activity  of  Canada  is  reflected 
in  the  large  number  of  companies  which  are  bein^ 
incorporated  from  week  to  week  .  The  following  are 
among  the  latest  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry : 

Illustrators,  Limited,  have  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  headquarters  in  Toron- 
to. The  company  is  empowered  to  buy,  sell  and  deal 
in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  more  particularly  to 
illustrate  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  and  also  to 
prepare  folders,  catalogues,  designs,  etc.  The  incor- 
porators are  Harold  W.  McCrea,  Harry  L.  Pinkerton, 
Isaac  B.  Somerville  and  W.  A.  Wright. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Rapid 
Electrotype  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000  and  headquarters  in  Toronto,  to  carry  on 
business  as  engravers,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  book- 
binders, envelope  and  paper  box  manufacturers,  sta- 
tioners, etc.,  as  well  as  to  publish,  sell  and  deal  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  general  printed  matter. 

A.  T.  Gilmour  &  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  is  another 
federally  chartered  organization  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  lithographers,  printers,  publishers,  manufac- 
turers of  wall  paper  and  also  to  make  and  deal  in  en- 
velopes, paper  bags,  boxes,  stationery,  etc. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Seeds- 
men's Lithographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  to  conduct  the  business  of  printers, 
lithographers,  publishers,  bookbinders,  paper  makers, 
envelope,  paper  bag,  box  and  carton  makers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  to  deal  in  general  articles  for  which  these  are 
made. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Edmonton 
Lumber  Exchange  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  The  new  organization  is  empower- 
ed to  carry  on  in  all  its  branches  a  lumber,  timber  and 
pulpwood  business  and  to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal 
in  timber,  logs,  lumber  and  wood  of  all  kinds,  pulp, 
paper,  etc.,  and  to  acquire  timber  limits,  water  lots, 
etc.  Among  the  incorporators  are  J.  W.  S.  Chappelle, 
W.  F.  Cavanagh,  J.  J.  Nierengarten  and  Benjamin 
Shore,  all  of  Edmonton. 
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ALCOHOL  HAILED  NEW  POWER  KING. 

New  York,  October  10— King  Alcohol  was  hailed  as 
&  new  monarch  of  the  realm  of  power  in  a  symposium 
held  Friday,  October  10th,  at  Rumford  Hall,  by  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
The  five  well-know  chemists  who  addressed  the  Sec- 
tion told  of  more  new  sources  of  alcohol  which  could 
be  tapped  and  indicated  many  new  uses  for  it.  The 
facts  brought  out  are  encouraging  to  the  possible 
development  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  recovery.  > 

Mr.  B.  R.  Tunison  said  that  probably  ten  times  as 
much  alcohol  as  was  consumed  before  Prohibition 
days  would  eventually  be  utilized  by  the  American 
people,  albeit,  they  have  decided  to  dispense  with  it 
as  a  beverage.  In  a  normal  year  the  United  States 
drank  169,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  and  used  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000  gallons  in  the  various  arts. 

Among  the  sources  which  could  be  developed  is  the 
nipa  palm  which  flourishes  in  the  Philippines  and 
other  tropical  countries  and  yields,  said  Mr.  Tunison, 
about  15  per  cent  of  sugar  which  could  be  fermented. 
From  that  source  alone  50,000,000  gallons  a  year 
could  easily  be  produced.  The  Mexicans  brew  a  fiery 
beer  from  the  sotol  plant,  a  variety  of  agave  which 
exists  in  very  large  quantities  in  their  country  from 
which  millions  of  gallons  could  be  distilled.  By 
changing  the  cellulose  of  sawdust  and  other  wood 
waste  into  sugar  and  then  fermenting  that  substance, 
plenty  more  alcohol  can  also  be  obtained.  It  is 
identical  with  that  derived  from  grain  and  is  quite 
different  from  the  methyl  or  so-called  wood  alcohol 
of  the  "Pink  Elephant"  brand  which  is  made  by  an- 
other process.  Considerable  alcohol  can  also  be  de- 
rived from  the  waste  of  gas  works. 

In  order  to  bring  all  these  alcohols  within  the  do- 
main of  the  law,  however,  they  have  to  be  denatured 
or  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  There  are  now  about  forty  de- 
naturing formulas  which  are  approved  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau.  When  alcohol  is  used  "sim- 
ple of  itself"  as  honest  Falstaff  used  to  say  of  sack, 
the  Government  puts  on  a  tax  of  $4.15  a  gallon  even 
if  employed  for  industrial  purposes. 

These  undrinkable  alcohols  are  used  excessively  as 
solvents  in  the  various  chemical  industries  and  espe- 
cially in  the  development  of  the  rapidly  growing  dye 
industry.  They  can  serve  all  well  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosins  as  a  solvent  and  by  their  use  a  perfectly 
transparent  product  can  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  Tunison  prophesied  that  as  the  petroleum  sup- 
ply decreases  and  the  price  of  gasoline  is  therefore 
raised,  alcohol  will  come  into  greater  use  as  a  motor 
fuel.  Denatured  ethyl  alcohol,  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  that  distilled  from  grains,  is  now  cheap 
in  car  load  lots  and  there  are  compounds  of  it  which 
are  sold  even  now  for  only  a  few  cents  more  a  gallon 
retail  than  the  price  of  gasoline.  Mr.  Tunison  said 
that  these  new  alcohol  fuels  yield  more  power  to  the 
gallon  than  does  gasoline  and  do  not  clog  carburetors. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  so-called  solidified 
alcohol  which  is  made  by  adding  paraffine  and  such 
substances  to  spirits. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Kressman  gave  details  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  "Ethyl  Alcohol  from  "Wood  Waste." 

Dr.  G.  F.  Richmond  told  of  the  possible  increased 
use  of  the  so-called  "Higher  Alcohols"  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  extracts  and  perfumes. 

Professor  Ralph  H.  McKee  spoke  of  "Alcohol  from 


Sulphite  Wood  Waste,"  and  Dr.  Leonard  H.  Cret- 
cher's  topic  was  "The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  the  Dye  In- 
dustry."—Bulletin  No.  243. 


HOW  TO  SAMPLE  CHINA  CLAY. 

China  clay  producers  have  their  own  particular 
methods  in  sampling  clays  for  different  purposes,  but 
generally  speaking  most  tests,  especially  for  color,  are 
made  by  the  use  of  water.  The  choice  of  surround- 
ings in  which  clay  is  sampled  is  very  important  in  the 
matter  of  color.  We  have  known  buyers,  who  were 
keen  in  disparaging  clays  for  bleaching  and  paper 
purposes  in  order  to  persuade  the  seller  that  the  clay 
was  not  of  such  good  quality  as  represented,  take  clays 
into  a  yellow  papered  room  in  order  to  test  them  for 
whiteness !  Clays  should  always  be  sampled  in  a  white- 
washed room  for  preference,  and  in  front  of  a  frosted 
glass  window.  Under  such  circumstances  the  lights 
are  even  and  permit  of  comparative  color  tests  being 
easily  made. 

For  Papsr-Makers  and  Bleachers. 

If  the  test  is  to  ascertain  its  value  to  paper-makers 
and  bleachers,  color  is  the  principal  requirement.  The 
method  of  testing  the  color  of  clay,  although  ex- 
tremely simple,  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  sufficient.  A  plate,  or  some  other  vessel 
capable  of  holding  water  without  causing  a  shadow 
at  the  bottom,  is  taken,  and  water  poured  into  it  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  so.  The  washed  and  dried 
clay  is  then  put  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  powder, 
and  some  other  clay,  the  quality  and  commercial  value 
of  which  are  known,  is  placed  on  the  same  plate.  By 
comparing  the  two  samples  the  relative  value  of  the 
new  clay  for  bleaching  and  paper-making  purposes  is 
readily  decided. 

Another  method  is  to  put  samples  of  dry  powdered 
clay  on  the  edge  of  an  empty  plate  and  drip  sufficient 
water  over  it  to  make  the  clay  plastic,  afterwards 
smoothing  it  over  with  a  paint  knife.  Another  effective 
test  is  to  place  samples  of  moist  clay  on  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  which  absorbs  the  surplus  moisture  and 
leaves  samples  of  equal  wetness. 

Greneral  Observations. 

In  water  tests  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  the  water  and  clay  ought  to  be  mixed  in  proper 
proportions.  That  the  test  in  this  case  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mixture  of 
water  and  clay  be  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent 
clay  and  80  per  cent  water. 

The  water  with  which  the  clay  is  mixed  should  be 
as  pure  as  possible,  for  if  it  be  imprenated  with  any 
vegetable  or  mineral  matter,  the  color  of  the  clay  will 
suffer  accordingly. 

In  testing  the  whiteness  of  clay,  care  must  be  taken: 

(1)  That  the  water  is  pure. 

(2)  That  the  margin  of  the  vessel  be  low,  as  to  to 

cast  no  shadow. 

(3)  That  the  clays  with  which  it  is  compared  be 

perfect!}^  understood. 
When  testing  for  color,  it  would  be  of  advantage  if 
a  dish  or  palette  were  procured,  surrounded  by  discs 
of  clay  of  different  degrees  of  whiteness,  with  num- 
bers to  indicate  the  quality;  the  testing  then  would  be 
much  more  easily  performed. — China  Clay  Trade  Re- 
view. 

The  author  seems  to  have  neglected  entirely  the 
matter  of  retention,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and 
also  the  matter  of  grit.  It  is  our  humble  opinion  that 
this  manner  of  testing  is  entirely  inadequate. — Ed. 
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Technical  Section 


B-9.  Building  a  nation  on  a  tree  farm.  Eobson 
Black.  Can.  For.  J.,  July,  1919,  p.  315.  Canada's 
forest  possessions  have  been  tbe  backbone  of  contin- 
uous prosperity.    What  the  future  promises. — C.L. 

B-9.  Forestry  progress  in  Newfoundland.  J.  D.  Gil- 
mour.  Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  245.  Discusses  the 
general  timber  situation  in  Newfoundland,  and  de- 
scribes particularly  the  operations  of  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland Development  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Gil- 
mour,  a  graduate  forester,  is  chief  forester  and  logging 
superintendent.  "The  burning  of  slash  in  spring  will, 
from  observations  made  on  burns,  give  a  better  propor- 
tion of  spruce  than  is  attained  by  clear  cutting  and 
leaving  brush  to  rot." — C.L. 

B-9.  Private  companies  engage  foresters.  Can  For. 
J.,  June,  1919,  p.  253.  Lists  the  private  companies  in 
Canada  which  are  employing  trained  foresters,  and  in- 
dicates the  class  of  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged ; 
timber  estimating  and  mapping,  nursery  work,  plant- 
ing, advisory  to  logging  department,  etc.  Record  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  utilization  of  trained  for- 
esters by  private  concerns,  particularly  pulp  and  paper 
companies  in  eastern  Canada.  There  is  also  a  remark- 
able development  of  reforestation  work  by  such  com- 
panies.— C.L. 

B-9.  Two  sides  of  boundary:  Is  there  a  parallel? 
Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  261.  Discusses  the  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  the  forest  resources  in  many 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  and  refers  to  the 
similar  situation  in  portions  of  eastern  Canada. — C.L. 

B-9.  Canada's  forests  as  an  imperial  asset.  Robson 
Black.  Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  270.— C.L. 

B-9.  A  business  plan  for  western  forests.  Can.  For. 
J.,  May,  1919,  p.  203.  How  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment placed  its  National  forests  under  forestry 
control;  an  analogy  for  Canada.  An  argument  for 
giving  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  jurisdiction 
over  timber  operations  on  Dominion  licensed  lands  in 
the  western  provinces. — C.L. 

B-9.  A  proposed  British  Empire  Forestry  Associa- 
tion.   Can.  For.  J.,  May,  1919,  p.  207.— C.L. 

B-9.  A  land  of  forests — without  forestry.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Can.  For.  J.,  May,  1919,  p.  213.  Discusses  the 
forestry  situation  in  Canada,  shows  how  serious  is  the 
situation  and  how  little  is  being  done  to  remedy  it. 
-"Canada  stands  almost  naked  on  any  forestry  prac- 
tice." Plain  spoken  indictment  of  the  present  situa- 
tion.— C.L. 

B-9.  Timber  sale  policy  in  New  Brunswick.  Can.  For. 
J.,  May,  1919,  p.  217.  Some  400  square  miles  of  timber 
have  been  disposed  of  on  a  timber  sale  basis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  license  system  formerly  in  ex- 
clusive use.  The  greatly  increased  revenues  secured 
in  this  way  amply  justify  the  change  of  policy. — C.L. 

B-9.  The  great  forests  of  South  America.  Percy  F. 
Martin.    Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  264.— C.L. 

B-9.  The  new  definition  of  forestry.  Dr.  H.  P.  Baker, 
Can.  For.  J.,  June,  1919,  p.  267.  Discusses  the  heavy 
utilization  of  French  forests  for  war  purposes.  ,  The 
war  demands  upon  these  forests  have  been  estimated 
at  seven  times  the  normal  production.  On  this  con- 
tinent also  we  must  recognize  that  forestry  is  not  alone 
the  production  of  a  crop  of  trees  but  also  the  harvest- 


ing of  the  forest  crop  and  its  ultimate  utilization.— 
C.L. 

D-4.  Manufacture  of  fibrous  pulp  from  sawdust  and 
wood  waste.  J.  C.  Van  Wessem.  Eng.  Pat.  117  086 
27.6.18  (appl.  10,616/18)  Int.  Com.  23.12.15.— J.  S.  ' 

L-7.  "Cell  yarns."  A.  Leinveber.  Kunststoffe, 
1918,  8,  234-235.  Chem.  Zentr.,  1919,  90,  11,  24, 
through  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  p.  218A  (1919).  A 
complete  description  of  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
already  fully  covered  in  articles  which  have  been  ab- 
stracted.   A.P.— C.    (See  class  L-7.) 

K-2.  Recovery  of  waste  paraffined  paper.  (Recupera- 
tion des  rebuts  de  papier  paraffine.)  Porphyre.  La 
Papeterie,  41,  283-4,  (Aug.  25,  1919).  It  is  advisable 
though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  the  paper  into 
narrow  strips.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  vessel  having 
a  metal  screen  near  the  top.  The  vessel  is  filled  with 
hot  water  to  a  level  above  the  screen,  and  is  kept  hot 
during  the  operation.  The  contents  are  slowly  agitated 
(1-2  R.P.M.).  The  paraffin  rises  to  the  top,  whence 
it  can  be  drawn  off,  but  the  screen  prevents  the  paper 
from  rising.  The  recovered  stock  should  not  contain 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  paraffin. — A.P.-C. 


TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS. 

(From  La  Papeterie.) 

Quest.  2.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  amount  of 
lime  salts  in  the  water  on  the  degree  of  sizing  paper? 

Ans.  The  lime  in  the  water  reacts  with  the  resin  of 
the  size  forming  insoluble  salts  which  are  very  hard. 
This  results  in  the  formation  of  minute  specks,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  about  which  water  or  ink  is  readily 
absorbed.  When  these  are  very  numerous  the  paper 
becomes  brittle. 

Quest.  3.  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in 
order  that  the  transverse  strength  of  paper  shall  ap- 
proach as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  longitudinal 
strength  ? 

Ans.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
patent  of  Mr.  Cartiaux  (La  Papeterie,  Nov.  25,  1908). 
Just  where  the  stock  comes  on  the  wire  there  are  two 
rolls  having  their  axes  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  The  circumferential  speed  of 
the  rolls  is  slightly  inf  erior  to  that  of  the  wire ;  hence, 
as  the  stock  is  held  back,  the  fibres  have  time  to  felt 
both  transversely  and  longitudinally.  Two  similar 
rolls  are  placed  before  the  first  suction  box.  This  re- 
sults not  only  in  a  better  felting  of  the  fibers  but  also 
in  a  more  uniform  thickness  of  the  sheet.  The  drying 
is  consequently  more  regular  and  the  sheet  is  quite 
flat  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  machine. 

Quest.  5.  How  is  Carnauba  wax  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coated  papers'? 

Ans.  Carnauba  wax  is  a  vegetable  wax  which  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax  in  certain  eases, 
for  instance,  for  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers. 
It  cannot  be  used  as  it  is  but  must  first  be  saponified. 
This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  wax  in  water  to- 
gether with  Marseilles  (Castile)  soap  and  an  alkali, 
the  proportions  being  varied  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  case. — A.P-C. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


The  use  of  carrier  pigeons  in  a  limited  way  during 
the  recent  severe  forest  fires  in  certain  sections  of  the 
West  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
employing  these  birds  on  a  large  scale  for  this  purpose. 
In  several  emergencies  in  the  coast  States  the  particu- 
lar use  made  of  these  birds  was  in  having  them  convey 
messages  from  the  fire  fighters  "at  the  front"  to  head- 
quarters. The  recent  experiment  lends  special  interest 
to  a  plan  which  is  being  considered  for  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment, under  which  carrier  pigeons  and  equipment 
of  the  latter  department  may  become  available.  To  es- 
tablish a  successful  carrier  pigeon  system  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  plans  during  the  comirtg  winter  to  have 
the  posts  properly  located  and  get  the  birds  acclimated 
and  begin  their  training.  While  carrier  pigeons  have 
been  known  to  make  flights  of  600  miles  in  a  single  day, 
the  usual  distance  to  be  covered  in  Forest  Service  work 
between  fire  fighting  areas  and  head(|narters  would  be 
for  distances  considerably  less,  probably  not  over  fifty 
miles.  The  value  of  the  birds  would  be  particularly 
great  in  mountainous  regions  where  travel  is  difficult. 

J^iron,  a  paper  mill  town  in  Wisconsin,  is  a  muniei- 
])ality  whose  coffers  have  been  so  swelled  during  the 
past  two  years  as  a  result  of  high  taxes  that  its  of  ficials 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  spend  all  of  the  money  that 
has  rolled  into  its  treasury.  When  it  was  found  that  or- 
dinary municipal  improvements  failed  to  deplete  the 
town  treasury,  the  village  fathers  decided  to  erect  a 
community  hall  under  a  law  recently  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  authorizing  municipalities 
to  enter  into  ventures  of  that  kind.  Though  the  edifice 
in  Biron  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  such  halls 
in  Wisconsin,  its  cost  is  putting  no  appreciable  dent  in 
the  village  exchequer.  One  of  the  town's  biggest  sources 
of  revenue  is  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  whose  plant  is  located  within  the  township 
confines. 

Claims  made  by  the  Paper  Box  Makers'  Union  to  the 
effect  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  shops  in  New 
York  City  affected  by  a  strike  begun  thete  some  weeks 
ago  have  settled  and  that  40  per  cent  more  have  indicat- 
ed their  willingness  to  accept  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  are  emphatically  denied  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  through  Harry 
K.  Roden,  secretary  of  the  latter  organization.  Mr. 
Rodcn  brands  such  statements  as  deliberate  falsehoods, 
and  asserts  that  the  manufacturers,  though  willing  to 
deal  with  the  men  regarding  money  matters,  have  never 
considered  discussing  labor  troubles  with  the  union 
leaders,  nor  will  they  do  so  in  the  future. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  plans  now  being  formulated 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York  State  will  lead  the  nation  in  intensive 
application  of  forestry  to  idle  lands.  This  project  is 
probably  the  first  in  America  for  the  planting  and  own- 
ing of  a  communal  forest  for  future  economic  returns, 
and  will  ])e  used  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities 
of  forestry  in  New  York  State.  Otsego  County  is  to  be 
made  the  scene  of  the  experiment  and  the  plan  is  for 
each  township  to  plant  a  forest  of  roughly  100  acres  as 
a  starting  point.    The  several  forests  will  be  part  of  the 


county  system  and  will  be  connected  with  the  highways 
to  make  them  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  townships  will  buy  the  land  and  care  for  the  for- 
ests, but  the  organization  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Otsego  County  Improvement  Association  which  is  com- 
pleting a  membership  campaign  to  give  $25,000  a  year 
for  the  promotion  of  this  and  three  other  general  pro- 
.jects.  The  association  hopes  to  have  plans  .so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  first  planting  can  be  made  next  spring. 

A  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers  and  the  vari- 
ous paper  manufacturers  of  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  and  a  long 
l)eriod  of  steady  contentment  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees is  looked  forward  to. 

Earnings  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  due 
to  high  prices,  are  reported  to  be  such  as  to  warrant 
resumption  of  dividends  on  the  common  shares. 

The  heavy  exjiorting  business  which  paper  manufac- 
turers are  doing  is  reflected  in  the  strength  recently 
shown  by  American  Writing  Paper  Company  shares. 
The  Boston  News  Bureau,  recognized  as  the  official  fin- 
ancial organ  of  New  England,  says:  "Exports  this 
year  are  more  than  300  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Writing  paper  manufacturers  report  the  heaviest  for- 
eign business  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  American 
manufacturers  during  the  first  seven  months  this  year 
exported  writing  paper  and  envelopes  valued  at  $10,- 
355,252  compared  with  exports  for  the  eorrespondintr 
period  of  1918  of  $3,058,550  and  $1,772,467  for  1917." 

Tlie  National  Paper  Trade  Association  has  sent  out  a 
general  announcement  and  schedule  of  committee  meet- 
ings for  its  fall  conference  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  the  following  dates: 
Board  of  Directors,  Monday,  November  10;  Executive 
Committees  of  the  Fine  and  Coarse  Paper  Divisions, 
Tuesday,  November  11 ;  special  meetings  of  the  Fine 
and  Coarse  Paper  Divisions  of  the  Association,  Wednes- 
day, November  12,  and  a  general  conference  of  the  en- 
tire association,  Thursday,  November  13.  The  program 
will  not  include  a  banquet  this  fall. 

Plans  including  the  erection  of  two  additional  build- 
ings whose  operation  when  machinery  is  installed  will 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Company 
of  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  projected  improvements  are 
expected  to  bring  the  concern's  output  up  to  $2,500,000 
a  year,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  waxed  paper  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States. 


B.C.  NEWSPRINT  BEING  SHIPPED  EAST. 

During  the  past  two  months  over  1.200  tons  of  news- 
print has  been  shipped  by  the  Ocean  Falls  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Mills  to  New  York,  Kansas  City  and  other 
points  East.  Part  of  these  shipments  have  been 
through  Prince  Rupert  and  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  and  part  over  the  C.P.R.  through  Van- 
couver. 

Previously,  most  of  the  output  of  this  plant  had  been 
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Norman  E.  Wainwriglit,  of  the  Canadian  Export  Pa- 
per Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  has  been  on  an  extended 
business  trip  to  various  points  in  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  the  export  paper  business. 

Col.  John  A.  Cooper,  a  former  well  known  Toronto 
newspaper  man  and  publisher,  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  U.S.  publicity  department  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, in  New  York  City,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  at- 
tending the  re-union  of  the  "Buffs,"  of  which  he  is  a 
former  commanding  officer. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  have  in- 
augurated the  double  shift  system  at  the  coating  paper 
plant  of  the  company  in  Georgetown  in  order  to  catch 
up  with  orders.  The  strong  demand  for  coated  stock 
continues  on  all  sides  and  every  mill  is  rushed  to  the 
limit. 

"W.  F.  Christie,  of  the  John  Christie  Co.,  Toronto, 
spent  the  past  week  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  other  points 
in  Northwestern  Ontario  on  business. 

A.  P.  Costisrane,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Association,  Toronto,  visited  the 
mills  at  Campbellford  durinsr  the  past  week  and  found 
much  interest  evidenced  in  Safety  work.  He  is  spend- 
insr  this  week  at  the  various  plants  in  the  Niagara  Pen- 
insula. 

George  W.  James,  of  the  James  Papers,  Bowmanville. 
Out.,  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Woods  of 
Owen  Sound.  He  is  a  son  of  M.  A.  James,  the  veteran 
publisher,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  at  the 
helm  in  the  Bowmanville  Statesman.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  James  papers,  which  since  1872  have 
been  using  a  ready  print  inside,  are  now  all  home  print, 
the  change  haying  recently  been  effected. 

G.  W.  Saunders,  Treasiarer  of  the  Mattaeami  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Out.,  was  in  Toronto 
during  the  past  week  caling  upon  the  trade.  The 
plant  of  the  company  is  very  busy  at  present  and  en- 
joving  its  share  of  the  active  sulphite  pulp  market. 

Ellis  H.  Wilkinson,  dealer  in  paper  and  twines,  76 
Bay  Street,  Toronto,  has  changed  the  name  of  his  or- 
ganization to  the  Wilkinson  Paper  Co.  Recently  over 
one  hundred  cases  of  goods  reached  Havana,  Cuba,  dur- 
ing a  big  cyclone.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  inci- 
dent is  that  fourteen  cases  had  been  given  up  for  lost 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  them 
to  be  removed  from  the  docks.  On  account  of  a  heavy 
flood  they  were  under  water.  The  consignors  were 
cabled  to  this  effect  but  later,  when  the  cases  were  fin- 
ally opened,  they  revealed  a  triumph  for  Canadian 
packing  as  they  were  found  with  one  exception  to  be 
undamaged,  all  the  eases  having  been  carefully  lined 
with  duplex  waterproof  paper,  maniifactured  at 
Brampton,  which  is  handled  by  the  Wilkinson  Paper 
Co.,  of  Toronto.  Of  late  there  has  developed  a  decided 
demand  for  this  paper  for  packing  purposes. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  Toronto,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful duck  shooting  expedition  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Port  Arthur. 


W.  J.  Douglas,  General  Manager  of  the  Mail  and  Em- 
pire, who  passed  away  in  Toronto  last  week,  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  development  of  Canadian 
journalism.  He  came  to  Toronto  from  Milwaukee' in 
1877,  at  the  request  of  the  late  John  Rioi'don  wiio  had 
purchased  the  Mail  in  that  year  and  at  once  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
daily.  In  August  last  Mr.  Douglas  and  wife  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding.  The  deceased,  who  leaves  a  wife, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Riordon,  President  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  and  an  uncle  of  Carl  Riordon,  Managing 
Director  of  the  same  company  and  a  former  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

In  the  recent  Ontario  election  R.  J.  Soden,  book- 
seller and  stationer,  Peterborough,  was  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  in  West  Peterborousrh  and  in  a  three- 
cornered  contest  the  Labor  standard-bearer  was  victori- 
ous. G.  W.  Sulman,  of  Chatham,  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner, who  was  the  late  Conservative  member  in  West 
Kent,  was  not  a  contestant  in  the  late  campaign,  and 
the  riding  was  captured  by  the  Liberals  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

All  records  in  the  production  of  newsprint  were 
broken  at  the  plant  of  the  Laurentide  Co.  at  Grand 
Mere,  when  on  October  8  no  less  than  302  tons  were 
turned  out  by  the  machines.  On  October  6  the  pro- 
duction was  293  tons  and  on  the  day  follow4ing  295 
tons. 

The  ratepayers  of  Peterborough  carried  by  a  large 
majority  the  by-law  for  the  ]mrpose  of  granting  con- 
cessions to  the  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co. 
of  Nashua,  N.H.  The  by-law  was  to  purchase  a  site 
and  building  (the  former  Cordage  Company's  works) 
_  in  the  south  end  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $57,000.  This 
will  be  leased  to  the  Nashua  Co.  for  a  period  of  five 
years  at  an  annual  rental  of  seven  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  site  and  repairs,  with  the  option  of  the  company 
to  renew  the  lease  for  a  further  period  of  five  years  and 
also_  an  option  of  purchasing  the  property  at  any  time 
during  the  tenancy  of  the  company.  The  by-law  also 
fixes  the  assessment  of  the  company  at  $10,000  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  exclusive  of  local  improvement  taxes 
and  school  rates.  Mr.  Watson,  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany, has  arived  in  Peterborough  and  has  been  busy 
laying  out  the  floor  area  in  preparation  for  installing 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  start  operations  in  their 
new  Canadian  branch  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
Mr.  Watson  lately  returned  from  England  where  he 
superintended  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  tlie 
Nashua  Co.,  at  Leicester.  He  also  superintended  the 
erection  of  a  factory  for  the  company  at  Middletown, 
Ohio,  three  years  ago,  and  this  branch  has  now  doubled 
its  capacity.  In  their  new  Canadian  plant  the  company 
will  devote  special  attention  at  first  to  the  wax  paper 
end  and  other  lines  will  be  developed  later. 

The  absorption  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  's  plant 
at  Cornwall  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  of 
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Montreal,  has  now  been  accomplished  and  the  old  direc- 
tors of  the  comiiany  liavo  retired.  C.  Howard  Smith 
is  the  new  President  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
and  the  other  directors  are  Messrs.  Pyke,  Cameron, 
Robb,  and  Crabtree,  all  of  Montreal.  R.  H.  Waldie,  late 
President  of  the  Company,  has  retired  and  his  with- 
drawal from  the  paper  industry  of  Canada  will  be 
much  refjretted.  He  made  a  wide  circle  of  friends  by 
his  fjenial  manner,  courteous  disposition  and  upright 
character.  He  will  now  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
the  Victoria  Harbor  Lumber  Co.,  of  which  he  is  Vice- 
President,  and  to  his  other  interests. 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER  REVIEW  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  average  production  of  American  iH'Wsi)i'int  mills 
based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  th(>  12 
months'  period  ended  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to 
105,6.50  tons  of  total  print  and  95,800  tons  of  standard 
news,  whereas  the  actual  production  amounted  to 
111,434  tons  of  total  print  and  97,702  tons  of  standard 
news. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total  print  de- 
creased during  September  1919.  About  4,000  tons  of 
this  reduction,  which  is  due  to  corrected  reports  from 
the  mills,  .should  be  distributed  over  prior  months. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  of  18,331  tons  at  mills.  1308 
tons  were  reported  on  hand  at  terminal  and  delivery 
points  on  September  30,  1919. 

Publishers'  stocks  decreased  3,238  tons  during  the 
period,  which  was  counterbalanced  in  part  by  an  in- 
crease of  1,871  tons  in  the  newsprint  in  transit. 

Fifty-seven  publishing  concerns  hold  about  54  per 
cent,  of  the  total  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


PULP  WOOD  EXPORTS  HALF  OF  LAST  YEAR'S 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  during  August, 
1919,  amounted  in  value  to  $8,348,179,  as  compared 
with  $7,118,398  in  August,  1918,  a  gain  for  this  year 
of  $1,229,781.  Exports  of  pvilpwood  amounted  to 
.$944,877  against  $1,978,012  a  year  ago,  a  falling  off  of 
$1,033,135.    The  details: 

Month  of  August  1918.  1919. 

Paper  and  Mfgs.  of    $3,845,477  .$4,999,258 

Pulp,  chem.  prep   2,800,173  2,873,186 

Pulp,  mech.  ground    472,748  475,735 

Totals   ■.   $7,118,398  $8,348,179 

Pulpwood   1,978,012  944,877 

Totals   ••••    $9,096,410  $9,293,056 

The  paper  exports  included  57,817  tons  of  newsprint, 
valued  at  $4,140,812,  the  importing  countries  including 
the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Australia,  Brazil,  British  South  Africa,  Cuba, 
New  Zealand,  Peru  and  other  countries. 

Pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  fell  off  $3,431,118  in  value  and  exports 
of  pulpwood  $3,905,148  as  compared  with  last  year, 
the  figures  showing: 

Five  Months.  1918.  1919. 

Paper  and  Mfgs.  of   $18,332,587  $22,531,667 

Pulp,  chem.  prep   13,319,092  5,756,479 

Pulp,  mech  ground   2,174,521  2,106,936 

Totals    $33,826,200  $30,395,082 

Pulpwood    8,110,266  4,205,118 

Totals    $41,936,466  $34,600,200 


EGYPTIAN  RICE  STRAW  USED  FOR  PULP. 

According  to  recent  consular  advices  from  Egypt, 
results  already  recorded  in  the  United  States  through 
experimentation  with  rice  straw  as  a  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  j^aper  pulp,  are  confirmed  and  the 
po.ssibilities  of  manufacturing  paper  in  Egypt  from 
rice,  straw,  old  cotton  rags  (mostly  colored)  wa.ste 
paper,  papyrus  reeds,  (bourdie,  etc.)  and  bagasse 
(sugar  cane  refuse),  are  made  the  sul),iect  of  a  report 
issued  by  an  Egyptian  Government  committee  of 
technical  advice  on  printing. 

Samples  of  the  Egyptian  rice  straw  were  sent  to 
England  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  testing.  The 
results  obtained  showed  that  the  straw  when  treated 
by  the  soda  process  yields  pulp  of  good  quality  .suit- 
al)lc  for  the  manufactiTre  of  white  paper.  The  straw 
could  also  serve  for  the  production  of  strawboard 
and  brown  paper  if  treated  either  by  soda  or  lime 
process. 

Rice  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Egj'pt  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  straw  at  a  low  price  would  always 
be  available  to  guarantee  the  continnous  running  of 
a  paper  mill  using  rice  as  a  raw  material. 

Experiments  with  bourdie  failed  to  vield  verv  favor- 
able results,  it  being  shown  that,  although  this  stuff 
can  be  treated  very  cheanly  for  the  production  of 
brown  paper,  the  product  is  noor  in  comnarison  with 
o'lner  made  from  ordinarv  straw.  The  pulp  is  onlv  of 
■noderate  quality  and  difficult  to  bleach,  and  the  yield 
is  low. 

Baffasse,  the  fi])rous  residue  of  the  sun^ar  cane  after 
the  extraction  of  the  .iuice.  is  frequentlv  assumed  to 
be  a  suitable  raw  material  for  paper  makin?.  but  ex- 
perime)its  in  Egvpt  have  not  proved  commerciallv 
successful.  Tn  districts  where  coal  is  scarce  it  is 
more  profitable  to  use  bagasse  as  fuel. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  important 
paper  making  materials  available  in  Egypt  are  rice 
straw,  colored  cotton  rags  and  waste  paper,  none  of 
which  are  suitable  for  making  first  class  papers,  and 
their  use  would  be  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
papers.  Papvrus.  reeds  and  bagasse  may  eventuallv 
be  converted  into  sood  Avhite  papers  by  new  and 
improved  methods,  but  meantime  they  could  be  used 
oidy  as  additional  materials  for  cardboard  and  wrapp- 
ing papers. 


TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 

New  Steamship  Service  Vancouver  to  Genoa,  the  Lev- 
ant, Black  Sea  Ports  and  Egyptian  Ports. 

Advice  has  been  received  that  the  "Societee  Gen- 
eral de  Transports  Maritime  a  Vapeur"  at  Marseilles. 
France,  is  inaugurating  a  steamship  service  from  Van- 
couver to  Marseilles,  and  to  Geiioa,  Italy,  as  well  as 
issuing  through  bills  of  lading  shipments  to  Piraeus, 
Smyrna,  The  Levant,  Black  Sea  Ports  and  Egyptian 
Ports.  The  service  commenced  with  the  S  S.  "Mont 
Cenis"  loading  at  Vancouver  October  20th,  and  other 
steamers  will  follow  at  monthly  intervals. 

Messrs.  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  of  Vancouver,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  the  agents  of  the  line. 


Ashes  should  be  kept  in  metal  receptacles  and  never 
in  paper  or  Avooden  barrels  or  boxes. 
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Toronto,  October  20. — Each  week  seems  to  furnish 
something  new  in  the  pulp  and  paper  line  and  the  feat- 
ure during  the  past  few  days  has  been  the  rapid  rise 
in  stocks  of  various  companies  that  have  been  offered 
on  the  market,  the  advances  in  some  cases  being  sen- 
sational. The  question  being  debated  in  the  public 
mind  is :  Is  such  a  trend  of  affairs  healthy  and  will  not 
a  reaction  set  in  which  may  render  the  industry  in- 
calculable harm?  There  are  divergent  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  problem  and  here  are  the  two  sides 
as  presented. 

One  leading  supporter  of  the  mills  says  that  the  in- 
dustry never  had  a  better  and  brighter  future  than 
at  this  juncture  and  Canada  is  now  just  beginning  to 
come  to  her  own  in  pulp  and  paper  lines.  The  ex- 
ports in  paper,  particularly  newsprint,  were  never 
running  so  heavy,  at  at  present,  being  over  four  mil- 
lion dollars  ahead  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1918.  The  ex- 
ports of  pulpwood  have  been  little  more  than  half  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  fiscal  year  of  what  they 
were  last  year.  This  means  much  for  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  Canada,  for  the  less  pulpwood  there  is 
exported  the  more  there  stays  in  the  Dominion  to  be 
made  into  pulp  and  paper.  The  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  each  month  are  il- 
luminative of  what  the  industry  is  doing  and  the  ex- 
pansions which  are  characterizing  it  on  nearly  every 
side. 

The  other  version  in  regard  to  stocks  is  that  the 
present  demand  will  not  continue  much  after  the  new 
year  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  falling  off.  There  is 
also  an  undercurrent  which  manifests  itself  at  times, 
to  the  effect  that  mills  may  be  looking  for  business 
in  a  few  months  as,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  it 
is  inevitable  and  a  careful  study  of  the  market  during 
the  past  few  years  shows  that  periods  of  slackness 
come  around  regularly.  This  is  the  opinion  enter- 
tained on  the  other  hand  and  between  those  holding 
these  two  views  there  is  the  fellow  who  believes  in 
following  the  middle  course,  not  giving  way  to  too 
great  optimism  and  not  expecting  stagnation  or  de- 
pression. 


Newsprint  plants  evidently  do  not  fear  the  futiire  for 
great  extensions  are  going  ahead  and  the  demand 
keeps  up  steadily  while  all  the  big  concerns  are  speed- 
ing up  production  to  the  limit.  The  good  news  from 
Montreal  that  the  leading  publishers  and  the  paper 
manufacturers  have  come  together  and  arranged  an 
amicable  understanding  on  the  price  question  for  the 
coming  year  provides  a  bright  spot  in  the  development 
of  the  last  few  days.  The  publishers  have,  at  last, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mills  have  been  getting 
only  a  fair  reasonable  figure  for  their  product  and, 
with  the  commencement  of  1920,  four  cents  a  pound 
is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  Dominion,  which  will  be  just 
double  the  figure  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914. 
Owing  to  the  great  call,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  the  figure  that  Canadian  mills  will  receive  for 
their  product  over  there,  will  likely  be  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  higher.  The  tidings  that  the  long  drawn 
out  conflict  between  the  publishers  and  the  manufac- 
turers is,  at  last,  terminated  will  result  in  much  sat- 
isfaction on  both  sides  and  from  this  time  the  progr':'SS 
of  the  industry  should  be  greater  than  ever.  Both  in- 
terests are  determined-  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and, 
working  together  in  harmony  and  mutual  interest, 
the  newspapers  and  paper  producers  will  materially 
aid  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment. 

The  demand  for  book  papers  continues  good  and 
when  the  local  mills  have  caught  up  with  business 
there  is  ample  export  trade  for  them  to  attend  to, 
offerings  which  they  are  unable  to  take  aboard  at  the 
present  time.  By  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Toron- 
to Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  by  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  many  new  specialties  will  be  put 
on  the  market,  among  them  being  deckle  edge  book 
papers  which  have  been  imported  in  the  past.  Bristol 
boards,  blotting  paper,  and  a  wider  range  of  cover 
papers  will  also  be  produced. 

While  Canada  has  for  years  been  exporting  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  her  newsprint  paper  there 
has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  export  done  in  other  lines 
except  a  moderate  amount  in  high  grade  bond  papers 
and  ledgers.  The  book  and  writing  branch  of  the 
trade  will  now  receive  more  attention.  A  large  busi- 
ness may  not  develop  with  the  United  States  in  these 
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ranges  but  there  are  India,  Cliina,  »Jaj)an,  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  who  are  clamoriiif?  Jor  tliem. 

There  is  a  brisl^  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  and 
the  prevailing  figure  now  ranges  from  thirty  eight  to 
forty  dollars  per  ton  and  even  higher.  It  is  said  one 
reason  for  the  scarcity  is  that  two  large  firms  in  Que- 
bec have  contracted  to  sell  their  entire  output  during 
the  coming  year  in  Europe.  This  leaves  a  shortage 
on  the  market  and  the  excessive  requisitions  for  news- 
print have  resulted  in  an  urgent  call  for  mechanical 
pulp.  Sulphite  continues  to  hold  its  own  in  price  and 
the  demand  is  active  and  steady  with  quotations  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  rise.  Large  cargoes  are  being  snipped 
overseas  and  all  the  plants  are  pretty  well  sold  uj). 
The  most  active  requisitions  are  for  bleached. 

Jobbers  are  doing  a  good  business  but  still  complain 
at  not  being  able  to  get  many  lines  of  paper  and  hav- 
ing to  fill  in,  in  many  cases,  to  meet  existing  require- 
ments, with  whatever  they  have  in  hand  or  what  they 
can  get  customers  to  accept.  Coated  paper  plants  are 
still  very  busy  and  all  are  now  running  two  shifts, 
which  has  resulted  in  their  catching  up  somewhat 
with  production  but  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
There  are  no  changes  in, prices  to  record  and  every- 
thing swings  along  favorably  in  the  paper  arena.  The 
soft  coal  situation  however,  is  causing  the  mills  some 
alarm  and  if  the  threatened  strike  in  the  United  States 
takes  place,  it  may  prove  a  great  hardship  to  a  num- 


ber of  Canadian  plants. 

Paper. 

*News  (rolls)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.45 

*News  (rolls)  in  less  than  carload  lots  $3,521/2 

*News  (sheet)  at  mill,  in  carload  lots  $3.80 

*News  (sheets)  in  less  than  carload  lots  .  .  .  .$3,921/2 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  1  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  1  $10.00 

xBook  papers  (carload),  No.  2  $9.50 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2  $9.75 

xBook  papers  (carload).  No.  3  $8.25 

xBook  papers  (ton  lots)  No.  3  $8.75 

Ledgers  18c  up 

Sulphite  bonds  I31/2C 

Light  tinted  bonds  I41/2C 

Dark  tinted  bonds  16c 

White  "Wrappings  $5.25 

Writings  No.  2  (MF)  I21/2C  up 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  1  $12.75 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  2  $11.75 

Coated  book  and  litho,  No.  3  .$11.00 

Coated  book  and  litho,  colored  $13.00  to  $14.50 

Grey  Browns  $5.25 

Manila,  No.  1  $7.35 

Writing  No.  1  (S.  C.)  13c  up 

Fibre  -157.35 

Manila  B  ■  -$5.60 

Tag  Manila  -1^6.00 

Unglazed  kraft  $9.00 

Glazed  kraft  $9.00 

Tissues,  bleached  $1.35  to  $1.90 

Tissues  (unbleached  sulphite)  .$1.25  to  $1.75 

Tissue,  cap,  per  ream  $1.00  to  $1.40 

Tissues,  manila,  per  ream  90c  to  $1.20 

Natural  greaseproof  13c 

Bleached  grease  proof  ITc 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  25c 

i^leached  white  glassine  24c 

Drug  papers,  whites  and  tints  9e 

Paper  bags,  manila  (discount)  35  per  cent 

Paper  bags,  kraft  371/20  and  10% 
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Confectionery  bags  34  per  cent 

Gnsset  bags  (manila)  35  and  15  per  cent 

Straw  board  $70.00 

(Chipboard  $70.00 

Viit  lined  chip  board  $75.00 

Filled  wood  board  $78.00 

News  board  .$80.00 

Double  manila  lined  board  $90.00 

Manila  lined  folding  board,  chip  back  $87. .50 

Pulp  folding  board  .$95.00 

Jute  board,  No.  3  $70.00 

Tag  board   .$120.00 

White  patent  coated  board   $125.00 

Grey  folding  board   $115.00 

Pasted  board  $95.00 


*  For  Canada  only. 

x  These  prices  are  for  machine  finish,  super-calen- 
der one-half  cent  higher. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  $38.00  to  $40,000 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $70.00  to  $75.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $90.00 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  October  25. — Local  jobbers  report  demand 
for  paper  to  have  eased  up  to  quite  an  extent,  due  ap- 
parently to  the  printers'  strike  which  has  continued  this 
week  to  keep  the  publishing  industry  in  New  York  at 
a  standstill.  Reports  from  manufacturing  centers,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  tell  of  mills  experiencing  any  let 
up  in  activity.  Rather,  papermaking  plants  the  coun- 
try over  are  operating  at  full  capacity  and  still  have  a 
sufficiency  of  orders  booked  to  keep  them  running  at 
maximum  for  several  months  to  come.  Evidently,  the 
situation  locally  is  waging  little  influence  on  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole.  Doubtless  publishers  in  other  cities  are 
using  greater  quantities  of  paper  than  ordinarily,  be- 
cause a  good  deal  of  the  printing  work  usually  executed 
in  New  York  is  being  taken  elsewhere  on  account  of  the 
strike,  which  automatically  increases  the  consumption 
of  paper  in  other  printing  centers. 

The  newsprint  market  is  in  a  very  strong  position. 
In  fact,  the  news  market  is  easily  the  strongest  branch 
of  the  paper  market  at  present.  Newspapers  are  not 
involved  in  the  printers'  strike,  as  a  result  of  which 
many  advertisers  are  switching  considerable  of  their 
advertising  to  daily  new.spapers.  Daily  papers  in  all 
corners  of  the  States  consequently  are  putting  out  is- 
sues of  record-breaking  size,  and  the  consumption  of 
newsprint  is  of  such  volume  that  the  production  is 
scarcely  able  to  cope  with  it.  Spot  offerings  of  roll 
news  are  extremely  limited,  and  such  manufacturers  as 
have  paper  to  dispose  of  in  the  open  market  are  secur- 
ing high  prices,  around  5.50  cents  a  pound  being  the 
ruling  quotation. 

Book  paper  mills  continue  to  run  at  capacity  and  are 
still  a  far  way  behind  in  their  orders  notwithstanding 
that  the  printers'  strike  locally  has  affected  the  book 
paper  market  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  paper 
market.  Mills  with  very  few  exceptions  have  their 
output  sold  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  seem  little 
concerned  over  the  slowing  up  of  demand  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  probably  figuring  that  when  the 
strike  is  settled,  publishers  will  come  into  the  market 
for  larger  quantities  of  paper.    Prices  on  book  papers 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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are  firm  and  those  seeking  to  buy  are  having  much  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  prompt  deliveries. 

Fine  papers  are  quotably  steady  and  are  moving  ac- 
tively. Consumers  are  buying  in  a  consistent  manner 
and  have  i)laced  orders  which  will  keep  mills  busily 
engaged  for  some  weeks.  Manufacturers  are  hesitant 
in  booking  further  business,  although  it  is  understood 
that  some  are  accepting  orders  for  delivery  as  far  off 
as  February.  Coarse  papers  are  moving  steadily  and 
at  firm  prices.  Wrappings  are  in  good  demand,  as  are 
tissues,  and  while  supplies  seem  ample  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, there  is  no  surplus  in  the  market. 

Boards  are  freely  sought  and  prices  are  maintained. 
Mills  as  a  rule  are  sold  ahead  from  four  to  six  weeks 
and  arc  running  full  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  or- 
ders, and  while  demand  for  deliveries  further  away  is 
not  as  brisk  as  it  has  been  in  the  recent  past,  manufac- 
turers evince  no  apprehension  over  the  outlook,  prob- 
ably feeling  that  when  consumers  have  received  a  por- 
tion of  the  supply  they  now  have  orders  in  for,  they  will 
resume  buying  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  an  instance  of  the  growing  export  trade  in  paper. 
Government  statistics  just  compiled  show  that  paper 
exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  were  valued  at  more  than  $13,000,- 
000,  which  compares  with  exports  valued  at  a  little 
more  than  $3,000,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and 
$1,500,000  two  years  ago.  In  other  words,  exports  of 
paper  from  the  States  this  year  have  increased  more 
than  four  fold,  and  the  probabilities  are  manufacturers 
could  have  shipped  by  far  greater  amounts  out  of  the 
country  had  they  had  the  paper  to  divert  to  foreign 
fields. 

Ground  Wood. — The  mechanical  pulp  market  re- 
mains very  strong,  demand  having  undergone  no  abate- 
ment, and  prices  ruling  firm.  Talk  has  been  heard  in 
trade  circles  this  week  of  sales  of  No.  1  ground  wood  at 
as  high  as  $50  per  ton,  and  it  is  known  that  transactions 
on  a  delivered  consuming  mill  basis  have  actually  been 
accomplished  at  this  price.  The  market  value  of  spruce 
pulp,  however,  still  ranges  around  $40  per  ton  at  pro- 
ducing points.  Few  manufacturers  have  pulp  to  offer 
for  prompt  delivery  but  spot  sales  are  generally  at  a 
basis  of  $40  and  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  a  more  repre- 
sentative market  price  than  $50.  Newsprint  mills  are 
eagerly  absorbing  all  the  supply  found  available  and 
producers  are  frank  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  un- 
able to  satisfy  the  wants  of  buyers. 

Chemical  Pulp. — Demand  for  chemical  wood  pulps  is 
somewhat  quieter  than  recently  in  vogue  yet  quotations 
on  the  whole  are  maintained  and  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  sizable  surplus  supplies  being  in  the  market. 
Kraft  pulp  has  displayed  a  little  easier  tendency  as  re- 
gards values  and  sales  have  been  recorded  at  slightly 
reduced  figures,  but  newsprint  sulphite  and  bleached 
sulphite  are  actively  sought  and  prices  on  these  grades 
are  strong.  Producers  of  unbleached  sulphite  of  news- 
print quality  are  freely  obtaining  $70  to  $75  per  ton  at 
shipping  points  for  this  grade  of  sulphite  and  are  sell- 
ing all  the  pulp  they  have  to  offer.  Offerings  of  bleach- 
ed sulphite  of  standard  No.  1  quality  are  light  and  con- 
sumers are  willingly  paying  the  prices  quoted — around 
6  cents  at  the  mill — for  such  supplies  they  find  avail- 
able. Sales  of  domestic  kraft  of  No.  1  quality  have 
been  noted  at  $80  to  $85,  while  foreign  kraft  has  sold 
at  $82.50  up  to  $90,  depending  on  the  amount  involved. 
Arrivals  of  foreign  pulp  continue  light  and  very  little 


of  the  supply  coming  here  from  Scandinavia  is  un.sold. 
Reports  from  Sweden  say  that  manufacturers  there 
maintain  that  they  cannot  profitably  produce  pulp  at 
prices  ruling  in  the  American  market,  with  the  result 
that  offerings  in  this  direction  are  anything  but  volum- 
inous. Mills  in  Norway  in  the  majority  of  in.stances,  it 
is  stated,  are  closed  down  owing  to  the  inability  of 
manufacturers  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

Rags. — Activity  in  low  grades  of  rag  stock  suitable 
for  feltmaking  has  featured  the  market  this  week.  Felt  ji 
mills  in  the  East  and  West  have  been  in  the  market  for  I 
sizable  tonnages  of  material  and  have  paid  fairly  at-  I 
tractive  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  movement  of 
roofing  rags  into  consuming  channels  has  increased, 
whereas  the  better  qualities  of  material  continue  to 
move  slowly  and  at  relatively  low  prices.  Dealers  offer- 
ing repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  4  cents  New  York 
have  reported  hiaving  difficulty  in  securing  orders, 
mills  using  these  rags  evidently  having  stocked  up  for 
a  while  and  being  indispo.sed  to  augment  their  hold- 
ings at  this  time.  White  rags  also  have  been  in  re- 
stricted demand,  although  a  comparatively  good  call 
has  come  from  certain  sources  for  choice  packing  of  this 
class  of  stock.  No.  1  repacked  whites  have  sold  at  a 
basis  of  around  8  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
reports  have  been  received  of  sales  of  exceptionally  fine 
packing  of  whites  at  as  high  as  10  cents  New  York. 
Roofing  stock  is  selling  at  2.60  to  2.70  cents  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  packing.  New  cuttings  are  in  slight 
demand,  buyers  in  the  majority  of  instances  keeping 
out  of  the  market  excepting  when  finding  rags  available 
at  bargain  prices. 

Paper  Stock — Steadiness  marks  tne  old  paper  market 
which  otherwise  is  lacking  in  feature.  Consuming  mills 
are  absorbing  supplies  in  a  fairly  steady  way,  and  al- 
though some  complaint  is  registered  by  dealers  and 
packers  over  the  scope  of  the  demand,  there  is  little 
question  that  most  sellers  are  securing  enough  business 
to  keep  them  well  engaged.  Board  mills  are  buying 
low-grade  stock  in  good  volume,  and  while  the  tendency 
of  prices  in  some  cases  is  downward,  there  has  been  no 
important  fluctuation  in  values.  Folded  newspapers 
are  selling  at  90  to  95  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 
New  York  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  80  to  85  cen.st, 
while  white  blank  news  commands  very  close  to  2  cents 
per  pound  New  York,  definite  sales  having  been  record- 
ed at  1.95.  cents.  Shavings  are  quotably  firm  at  around 
4  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  soft  whites  and  5  cents  for 
No  .1  hard  white  shavings.  Books  and  magazines  con- 
thme  easy  and  are  moving  in  limited  quantities  at  a 
quotational  basis  of  about  2  cents  New  York,  although 
some  mills  are  said  to  be  refusing  to  pay  this  price. 
Kraft  and  manilas  rule  steady  and  are  moving  in 
routine  volume.  ^ 

Bagging  and  Rope. — The  market  for  old  bagging  is 
in  a  very  quiet  condition.  Consumers  evince  a  lack  of 
interest  and  dealers  endeavoiiring  to  book  orders  at 
what  they  deem  fair  prices  are  having  little  success  in  i 
doing  so.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  offered  in  numerous 
quarters  at  2.75  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
and  is  finding  few  takers  at  this  or  lower  prices,  mills 
apparently  having  their  wants  supplied  and  being  dis- 
inclined to  augment  their  .stocks.  Old  rope  also  is  in 
restricted  call  and  those  manufacturers  in  the  market 
as  purchasers  are  refusing  to  grant  above  6  cents  New 
York  for  No.  1  rope.    Strings  are  quiet  and  quotably 
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MATTAGAMI 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  LINIITED 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON  BUILDING    -    TORONTO,  CANADA 

Specialize  in 

Strong  Easy 
Bleaching  Sulphite  Fibre 

Manufactured  from  Clean  Sound  Spruce 
New  Modern  Mills  at  SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  16th  Oct.,  1919. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  great  railroad  strike  comes  a 
period  of  activity.  The  order  of  the  day  is  "Full  Steam 
Ahead."  Paper  mills  are  working  full  capacity,  orders 
are  plentiful,  and  pulp  is  changing  hands  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  rapidity.  There  is  an  idea  prevail- 
ing on  all  sides  to  work  and  make  up  for  lost  time ;  be- 
cause, the  strike  gave  the  paper  mill  industry  and 
the  pulp  business  a  rude  shock  just  as  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  beginning  to  feel  their  feet  after  the  effects 
of  war.  It  also  threw  business  at  one  side,  upset 
schemes,  and  robbed  mills  of  their  greatest  asset  for 
getting  away  the  finished  article.  The  strike  has  now 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  we  are  passing  once 
more  into  something  like  a  real  business  life.  But  there 
is  only  one  difficulty  still  outstanding  and  that  is  the 
coal  question.  Many  mills  could  do  with  more  coal  and 
the  millowner  who  has  allowed  his  stock  to  get  extra 
low  will  find  himself  in  a  very  awkward  predicament 
in  the  coming  winter,  because,  there  is  every  tendency 
for  a  sliortatre  in  the  coal  industry  and  prices  are  high. 
Electricity  for  driving  power  is  now  receiving  unusual 
attention  and  by  not  adopting  it  in  industrial  circles  it 
is  said  the  nation  loses  £600.000,000  a  year  Paper- 
makers  greatly  favour  electricity. 

Three  Shift  System. 

The  throe-shift  svstem,  or  48  hours  a  week  as  a 
working  week,  in  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  appears 
to  be  giving  satisfaction  to  workers  where  it  has  been 
introduced.  Up  to  the  present  no  employer  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  publicly  on  the  system,  but  many  of 
the  workers  have,  because  it  means  more  emplo\Tnent 
for  mill-hands.  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  the  head  of  Lloyds, 
has  always  favored  the  48  hours,  or  three-shift  shift  and 
I  found  now  some  mills  have  adopted  his  suggestion. 
Sneaking  at  a  srathering  of  the  workers  at  Burnside  one 
of  the  union  officials  said  that  the  millowners  of  Burn- 
side  district  welcomed  the  shorter  hours.  The  72  hour 
a  week  was  too  long  for  a  man  if  he  was  to  be  any 
srood  to  his  mill,  but  under  the  new  scheme  the  worker 
should  be  better,  his  work  should  be  done  better  and 
he  would  take  an  interest  in  it  and  enjoy  it  more.  This 
bears  out  a  recent  speech  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd 
at  a  meeting  of  his  firm.  High  wages  and  lavish  expen- 
diture are  being  met,  as  a  nation,  out  of  borrowed 
money  and  unless  they  could  increase  production  in 
mills  so  that  the  turn-over  is  sufficient  to  pay  wages 
and  allow  a  reasonable  profit,  it  is  feared  industries 
will  suffer  materially.  At  Burnside  the  stock  rooms 
are  empty  of  finished  paper  so  that  the  outlook  for 
workers  in  the  district  is  good. 

The  Pulp  Situation. 

The  market  for  pulps  is  firm  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness passing  is  satisfactory  to  sellers.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  railroad  strike  the  market  soon  recov- 
ered itself  and  things  once  more  are  normal  again. 
There  is  no  getting  behind  the  fact  the  railroad  Tip- 
heaval  cau,sed  a  lot  of  anxiety  to  pulp  men  and  mill- 
owners,  because  at  the  commencement  people  were  in 
a  dilemma.  Pulp  men,  however,  looked  at  matters  in  a 
broad-minded  view.  Instead  of  rushing  into  increased 
prices  they  simply  waited  for  the  turn  of  events  and 
business  has  automatically  fallen  into  its  place  again. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  from  £36  10s  to  £37  15s ; 


easy  bleaching  (No.  1)  £27  7s  6d  to  £29;  sulphite  news 
£23  12s  6d  to  £24  17s  6d ;  kraf t  £23  to  £24  15s ;  moiat 
ground  wood  £7  18s  6d  to  £8  for  spot  delivery.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  in  good 
demand  and  some  forward  contracts  are  being  fixed  up. 
Ground  wood  is  also  active.  The  shipments  arriving 
are  satisfactory,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and 
Canada  is  contributing  a  fair  amount  of  tonnage.  In 
Norwegian  circles  mills  are  reported  to  becoming  ac- 
tive again,  but  their  export  trade  is  severely  handi- 
capped through  the  want  of  shipping.  Finland  is  also 
brightening  up  in  pulps,  but  until  the  political  crisis 
is  settled  it  is  feared  the  Finns  wil  not  seek  much  de- 
velopment in  the  markets. 

The  French  Mills. 

I  had  a  conversation  the  other  day  with  a  traveller 
who  has  just  returned  from  France  and  he  tells  me  that 
a  great  many  of  the  paper  mills  are  gradually  getting 
back  to  their  pre-war  conditions.  The  demobilization 
of  the  army  has  enabled  workers  to  return  to  their  old 
jobs,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  men  owing  to  the 
number  of  casualties  in  the  war.  All  the  mills  running 
now  are  very  busy  and  orders  are  plentiful.  My  friend 
predicts  that  from  now  onwards  there  will  be  a  growing 
demand  for  pulps  in  France  and  the  market  there  is 
worth  inquiring  into.  Last  year  I  had  the  pleasiare  of 
inspecting  one  or  two  mills  below  St.  Omer.  They  were 
engaged  in  kraft  production  and  all  sections  of  the  mills 
were  as  busy  as  could  be.  For  the  next  twelve  months 
there  should  be  a  big  demand  for  paper  and  boards  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harris. 

The  Canadian  Association  here  is  entertaining  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Mis- 
sion, to  a  complimentary  dinner.  Col.  Grant  Morden, 
M.P.,  will  preside.  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  is  doing  some  ex- 
cellent work  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  in  England.  He 
is  a  live  man  and  is  never  bashful  in  telling  the  public 
what  the  resources  of  Canada  are  and  what  it  can 
achieve  in  industrial  circles. 

The  Paper  Market. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  newsprint  and  prices  are 
unchanged.  Consumers  were  in  hopes  of  a  reduction 
when  the  market  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  mills,  but 
I  am  afraid  their  anticipations  are  not  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled as  the  cost  of  coal  will  not  allow  papermakers  to 
make  any  reduction.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  best  writing  and  printing  papers  to  be  advanced  in 
prices.  The  best  writing  paper  today  goes  at  16  cents 
a  lb.  and  super-calendered  printing  paper  ranges  from 
12  cents  to  15  cents.  Kraft  paper  imported  from  Scan- 
dinavian sources  is  selling  on  the  market  at  £51  18s  6d 
to  £52  5s  a  ton.  Judging  by  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  at  present  I  fail  to  see  that  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  continue  under-selling  the  Eng- 
lish mills.  Scandinavia  is  troubled  over  coal,  shipping, 
soarcity  of  water  and  some  labour  troubles — problems 
that  have  an  inclination  to  advance  quotations. 

The  Peebles  Firm. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  A.  M.  Peebles  &  Son,  Ltd.,  for 
June  30th,  1919,  states  that  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
and  a  bonus  of  4  per  cent  (9  per  cent  in  all)  is  being 
paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  which  will  absorb  £9,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £50,924  14s  6d  from  which  there 
is  to  be  deducted  income-tax  of  6s  in  the  sovereign  and 
excess  profits  duty. 
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GRACE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 

BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 

KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 

NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 

GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

New  York 

San  Pranoiseo  . 

Chicago 

New  Orleans 

Tokyo 

Kobe 

Havana 

Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 

London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 

Pulp  Mill  Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  &    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Trusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,       -       -  QUEBEC. 

MONTREAi;   OFFICi:,   404  ITEW  BIBKS  BTTIXiDIITa. 


SOMEONE   WILL  BUY 

the  machinery  that  you  have  not  the  work  for.  It  may  be  taking 
up  the  valuable    space   in   your   plant    that    you    are  needing. 

The  Exchange  Department  Will  Help  to  Sell  it. 
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MILL  PRICES  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

The  weighted  average  priee  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  September, 
1919,  f  o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  news  in 
rolls  was  $3,675  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  based  upon  September  deliveries  of  more  than 
77,000  tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of 
more  than  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  These  contracts,  most 
of  which  extend  until  Decembe  31,  1919,  include  the 
few  long-term  contracts  made  prior  to  the  war  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  more  than  18,000  tons 
of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  in  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  was  $3,667  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted 
average  is  based  upon  the  September  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts involving  more  than  200,000  tons  of  Canadian 
paper.  The  greater  number  of  those  are  short-term 
contracts  covering  the  year  1919. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  September  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based  upon 
domestic  purchases  totaling  more  than  10,000  tons  was 
$4.58  per  100  pounds. 

Loss  of  Production. 

Reports  from  74  mills  operating  176  machines  run- 
ning full  or  partial  time  on  newsprint  paper  showed 
the  total  time  the  machines  were  idle  decreased  from 
1,768  hours  in  August  to  1,726  hours  in  September.  No 
lost  time  due  to  lack  of  orders  was  reported. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  printing  paper  valued 
at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound  (practically  all  news- 
print) and  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month  of  August,  1919, 
compared  with  the  month  of  August,  1918,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

August,  August, 
1919.  1918. 
Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 


Imports  of  Newsprint  (total) ....  47,131  46,863 

From  Canada  &  Newfoundland  47,125  46,863 

Exports  of  Newsprint  (total).  ..  9,650  8,521 

To  Argentina   3,781  1,558 

To  Brazil   1,421  343 

To  Cuba   1,116  541 

To  Chile   509  309 

To  other  countries   2,823  5,770 

Imports  of  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

(total)    23,116  21,249 

Imports  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp 

(total)   34,028  34,743 

Unbleached  Sulphite   19,501  23,434 

Bleached  Sulphite   3,800  1,668 

Unbleached  Sulphate   10,339  9,173 

Bleached  Sulphate   388  468 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wood  Pulp  .  3,646  2,110 


The  imports  of  newsprint  for  August,  1919,  which 
were  practically  all  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
were  268  ^pns  greater  than  for  August,  1918.  The  ex- 
ports for  August,  1919,  were  1,129  tons  greater  than 
for  August,  1918. 

The  tonnage  to  "Other  Countries"  under  the  "Ex- 
ports of  Newsprint  for  August,  1919"  includes  512 
tons  to  China,  476  tons  to  United  Kingdom,  275  tons 
to  Uraguay,  268  tons  to  Japan,  225  tons  to  Peru,  156 
tons  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  100  tons  to  Aus- 
tralia. 


The  imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  for 
August,  1919,  were  1,867  tons  greater  than  for  August, 
1918.  The  exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were  1,536 
tons  greater  than  for  August,  1918. 

The  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  for  August,  1919, 
were  715  tons  le.ss  than  the  imports  for  August,  1918. 
The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  unbleached  sulphite  and 
sulphate  from  Canada.  The  chemical  pulp  imported 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  in  August,  1919,  totalled  3,- 
536  tons. 

 L_  

LOSS  OF  WOOD  PULP  PRODUCTION. 

The  number  of  American  grinders  and  digesters 
showing  lost  time  during  the  month  of  September  in 
operating  mills  was  1,302.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  machines  in  four  mills  that  were  not  in  operation 
during  September  chiefly  on  account  of  repairs,  lack 
of  power  and  a  strike.  The  hours  lost  were  2,131  more 
than  in  August. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commissioner's  re- 
port the  total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills 
on  September  30th  amounted  to  178,729  tons.  Stocks 
of  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  sulphate  pulp  and  ^Vlitscher- 
lich  sulphite  increased  slightly  during  the  month. 
There  was  a  decrease  during  the  month  in  the  stocks 
of  all  other  grades. 

Comparing  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  domestic  pulp 
mills  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
production  based  on  the  9-months'  period  ended  April 
30,  1919,  the  figures  show  that: 

Ground  wood  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
30  days'  average  output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  8  days'  average  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than 
7  days'  average  output. 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
more  than  7  days'  average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more 
than  6  days'  average  output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  14 
days'  average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  6  days' 
average  output. 

Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulp"  equal  slightly 
more  than  5  days'  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly  more 
than  17  days'  average  output. 


No  Freight  Rates  from  Esthonia, 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  advised  by 
the  Transportation  Expert  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  that  enquiries  have  been  made  re- 
garding steamship  service  rates,  etc.,  on  freight  traffic 
from  Esthonia  to  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sible movement  of  wood-pulp  from  that  country.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  only  company  operating 
a  direct  service  is  the  Scandinavian- American  line,  and 
it  seems  that  they  are  unable  to  quote  at  present  from 
Reval  and  at  this  time  they  are  not  even  operating  a 
service  from  that  port. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  rate  at  present  on  wood  pulp  from  Gothenburg. 
Sweden  and  Kristiania,  Norway  to  North  Atlantic  sea- 
board ports  is  Kr.  30  per  1,016  kilos,  which  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  exchange  is  equal  to  about  $7.88  per  ton  of 
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BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 


Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


CRIMPER  5%HAFTS^ 


.5BND  Prints  for  Prices 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINII 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co., ....  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  userj. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 
LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

DIFFUSERS  DISC  EVAPORATORS 
PULP  DIGESTORS  MELT  TANKS 
CAUSTICIZERS  INCINERATORS 

ETC. 

BOILERS 

SCOTCH  MARINE  RETURN  TUBULAR 

VERTICAL 


Weaiern  Agents  for 

SWENS3N  EVAPORATOR  CO.  E 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DIGESTER^O  ft.  6  in.  Dia.  x  42  ft.  0  in.  Long. 


YPLCANlR01iy01IKS[zS 

i  VANCOirVERtB.C. 


ACID    RESISTING    PUMP  VALVES 


We  wish  to  call  your  careful  attention  to  our  line  of  Acid  re- 
sisting Pumps,  Valves  and  Fittings,  they  are  absolutely  perfect 
in  detail.  In  price  comparison  with  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valvee 
etc.  they  make  an  enormous  saving  in  your  initial  cost. 

For  lining  Acid  Tanks,  Agitators,  and  Sulphite  or  Sulphate 
Vats,  Hojrt's  Sheet  Metal  will  give  far  better  service  than  the 
ordinary  Chemical  Sheet  Lead  in  the  market.  If  you  will  write 
Us  stating  conditions  under  which  your  Sheet  Lead  is  operating, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will 
convince  you  of  the  economy  of  Hoyt's  Sheet  Metal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


See  our  display  in  the  Machinery  Building  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  showing  a  full  line  of  Lead  Goods,  in- 
cluding Lead  Lined  Products,  Pumps,  etc.,  for  acid  use. 


HOYT    METAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES :  London,  England.   Toronto,  Canada.   St.  Louis,  Mo.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd 

GALT  -  •  ONT. 

Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
*  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 


J.  FORD  &  CO. 

Manufacture 

Hanging,  News,  Bag,  Wrapping 
and  Po^er  Papers; 

— also — 

Roofing,  Carpet  &  Lining  Felts 

Inquiries  are  solicited 

^^'^'•".Portneuf  Station,  P.Q. 
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An  Exchange  of 
Money  That  Pays— 

When  you  buy  Victory  Bonds  you  simply  exchange  one  kind  of 
money  for  another. 

A  dollar  bill  is  Canada's  promise  to  pay. 

So  are  Victory  Bonds. 

But  Victory  Bonds  pay  5|%  interest. 

Consider  the  security  behind  Victory  Bonds — 

Canada  and  all  that  is  contained  therein. 

Consider  the  good  rate  of  interest — 5|%. 

Victory  Bonds  pay  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  Savings  Banks. 

Consider  the  saleability  of  Victory  Bonds — 

Their  use  as  security  for  a  loan — 

Their  prospective  advancement  in  price — 

Canada  must  have  this  money  to  clean  up  our  obligations  to 
our  army  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  our  Country. 

These  are  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  exchanging  one  kind 
of  money  for  another. 

Every  Canadian  should  put  all  his  weight  behind  this  Loan. 

He  should  exchange  every  dollar  possible  for  Victory  Bonds — and 
every  dollar  he  can  save  for  the  next  ten  months. 

BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 

Every  Dollar  of  this  Loan  will  be  Spent  in  Canada 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 

Halifax        St. John        Quebec       Montreal        Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton        Windsor        Winnipeg  Saskatoon 
Calgary      Vancouver  Victoria 


Xovemhev,  6,  1919. 
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A  REQUEST  FROM  BERLIN. 
The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  has  received  a  request 
from  an  advertising  agency  in  Berlin  for  the  ad- 
vertising rates  and  sample  copies  of  the  magazine.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  reply  to  this  letter  without  per- 
mitting our  manner  of  expression  ito  degenerate  into 
remarks  that  would  be  decidedly  out  of  place  on  the 
editorial  page  of  this  magazine.  The  reply  follows 
and  we  would  say  that  if  any  of  our  readers  feel  that 
they  are  being  slighted  by  not  having  the  privilege  of 
reading  advertisements  of  German  machinery  in  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  we  shovild  be  glad  to  advise 
them  where  they  may  obtain  such  information.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  an  agent  in  the  disposal  of  goods  which 
may  have  been  stolen  from  our  allies  or  manufactured 
with  machinery  confiscated  by  the  Huns,  or  which  is 
being  manufactured  in  unharmed  factories  in  unfair 
competition  with  the  products  of  plants  that  Avere 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  invading  Germans,  ap- 
parently for  this  very  purpose  of  giving  them  a  chance 
now  to  gain  a  commercial  advantage.  We  realize  that 
Germany  must  expoi't  material  in  order  to  pay  her  in- 
demnity, but  there  is  little  of  this  which  is  essential 
to  this  industry  and  unobtainable  elscAvhere.  It  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  hinder  the  healing  of  the  German 
wound,  but  our  first  duty  is  to  those  we  have  loved  the 
longest — and  best. 


November  4,  1919. 
Ala  Allgemeine  Anzeigen-Gesellschaft  iii.b.H., 
Auslandsabteilung, 

Berlin,  S.W.  19,  Krausenstrasse  38/39. 

Sirs : — Your  letter  of  Aug.  20th  has  been  received 
and  we  would  say  that  the  publishers  of  the  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  are  not  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  your  concern  in  placing 
before  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  the  ad- 
vertisements of  German  manufacturers  of  paper  mak- 
ing and  other  machinery  and  products. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  our 
little  concern  in  doing  their  share  to  help  protect  the 
principles,  democracy  and  righteousness,  sent  ten  of 
their  men  to  serve  under  the  colors  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Two  of  them  will  not  come  back.  The  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  as  did  all  other  Canadian  activities, 
made  great  sacrifices  to  prevent  the  world  from  being 
submerged  in  the  flood  of  Teuton  militarism  and 
savagery. 

Events  that  need  not  be  described  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

The  second  reason  for  declining  your  assistance  is 
because  the  catastrophe  the  central  empires  pre- 
cipitated has  resulted  in  such  a  development  of  in- 
dustries within  the  empire  and  by  our  good  friends  and 
neighbors  that  Canada  could  get  along  very  well  with- 
out German  products.    If  it  is  found  necessary  to  pro- 


cure material  from  your  country  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  in  touch 
with  those  who  could  supply  such  material  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  commercial  spirit  of  your 
countrymen  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  possible  pur- 
chasers. 

To  put  the  matter  very  bluntly  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  makers  do  not  want 
German  machinery  and  our  friends  who  are  represented 
on  our  advertising  pages  would  keenly  and  properly 
resent  being  associated  in  type  with  any  concerns 
whose  countrj^men  entirely  disregarded  the  very 
simplest  principles  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

We  do  not  cai-e  to  be  a  party  to  unfair  competition  of 
factories  unharmed  by  the  war  with  those  damaged  by 
your  countrymen  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  commercial  handicap  on  your  rivals. 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  LTD., 
Publishers  of  the 
PULP  &  PAPER  MAGAZINE  OP  CANADA. 


NEWSPRINT  IS  SCARCE. 
Market  reports  for  several  months  past  have  been 
emphasizing  the  strength  of  the  demand  for  news- 
print and  the  increasing  cost  of  spot  lots.  Interest 
centers  now,  not  so  much  in  the  price  as  in  the  ability 
to  get  the  goods.  This  is  worrying  the  big  papers  some 
but  the  small  ones  very  much.  The  big  publisher  is 
in  a  position  to  turn  down  a  few  advertisements  or  to 
decrease  their  size  if  he  is  short  of  paper  and  can  save 
tons  of  paper  by  printing  fewer  copies.  The  small 
publisher  is  not  so  independent  with  his  advertisers  and 
cannot  afford  to  bid  in  competition  with  the  big  fel- 
low. It  is  up  to  the  paper  mill  to  see  that  he  is  supplied 
at  a  price  based  on  cost  of  production  rather  than 
suppl.y  and  demand.  His  paper  fills  an  important  place 
and  in  the  aggregate,  the  small  papers  use  a  lot  of 
newsprint.  As  contracts  run  out,  and  many  of  them 
recently  have  been  for  short  terms,  the  manufacturer 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  profit  or  for  service.  We  be- 
lieve that  by  giving  the  latter  he  will  get  more  of  the 
former,  in  the  long  run. 


The  temporary  embargo  on  exports  ivom  American 
ports  will  affect  some  Canadian  shippers  of  pulp  and 
paper.  This  will  doubtless  be  no  more  serious  than 
a  delay  in  shipments  but  may  result  in  some  congestion 
With  the  breaking  of  the  longshoremen's  strike  in  New 
'York,  a  number  of  vessels  are  being  unloaded  and 
cleared.  It  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  a  serious 
stoppage  in  the  movement  of  freight  should  occur  at 
this  time,  when  every  effort  should  be  made  to  clear 
the  tracks  and  freight  sheds. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  INDUSTRY. 
If  wc  were  to  allow  our  Irish  ancestry  to  show 
through  we  would  say  that  the  best  place  for  children 
in  industry  is  out  of  it.  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  strong  movement  to  discourage, 
if  not  entirely  to  prevent,  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories,  mines  and  stores.  A  parallel  movement  en- 
deavours to  require  the  attendance  at  school  of  such 
children  as  are  thus  barred  from  industrial  work. 

Such  a  movement,  and  the  two  phases  just  mentioned 
of  child  welfare  endeavour,  should  be  considered  as  a 
single  movement  with  two  definite  aims.  The  first  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  perhaps  even  moral  welfare  of 
the  child  and  the  second,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
first,  is  the  distinct  advantage  to  the  state  which  comes 
from  having  a  strong,  intelligent,  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 

To  use  the  words  of  Ruskin,  "To  become  a  man  too 
soon  is  to  become  a  small  man."  The  forcing  of  ma- 
turity at  an  early  age  upon  either  a  boy  or  a  girl  not 
only  results  in  a  small  man  or  woman  physically,  but  it 
also  results  in  smallness  of  intellect  and  narrowness  of 
vision  as  well  as  incapacity  for  the  appreciation  of  obli- 
gations and  the  assumption  of  responsibility.  Twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  ten  millions  and  more  of  young  men 
who  were  examined  for  military  service  in  the  United 
States  were  physically  unfit  and  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  much  of  this  disability  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  children  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  work 
for  which  they  were  not  sufficiently  developed  physic- 
ally. Such  unfitness  is  not  only  serious  from  the  point 
of  view  of  defence  because  of  the  large  number  of  men 
of  military  age  that  are  incapable  of  bearing  arms  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  call  on  them  to  do  so,  but  the 
lack  of  health  and  strength  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
industries  of  a  counti-y  where  such  conditions  exist.  The 
principal  factor  in  industrial  production,  in  fact  in 
production  of  any  character,  is  the  physical  and  mental 
alertness  and  energy  of  the  people.  Any  cause,  there- 
fore, which  decreases  the  physical  or  mental  power,  de- 
creases the  most  important  resource  of  a  country. 

Another  important  effect  of  weakening  a  nation  phy- 
sically is  the  certain  inefficiency  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  serious  conditions  that  industry  has  now 
to  face  is  the  lack  of  workmen  with  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  assume  properly  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
advancement  which  is  often  earned  by  reliability  in  the 
discharge  of  duties.  Many  a  good  workman  is  not  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  foreman  and  many  a  foreman 
of  skill  and  natural  administrative  ability  cannnot  be 
promoted  to  department  head  or  superintendent  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand and  carry  on  the  work  of  such  a  position. 
Many  men  who  have  been  turned  out  at  an  early  age  to 


earn  their  living  have  devoted  hours  of  lonely  effort  in 
studies  that  have  brought  to  them  at  least  the  elements 
of  the  education  they  had  been  forced  to  forego.  Lack 
of  training  is  not  only  a  handicap  to  indu.stry  because  it 
deprives  many  a  concern  of  the  full  services  of  such 
men,  but  it  is  even  a  more  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
man  and  his  family  because  of  the  extra  earnings  that 
might  and  should  be  his  if  he  had  been  required  to  re- 
main at  school  for  a  few  more  years. 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
that  the  school  years  which  a  boy  or  girl  loses  by  going 
to  work  before  school  days  are  over  are  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  during  the  period  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  and  up  to  sixteen  that  children  begin  to 
grasp  what  school  work  means,  and  if  properly  directed 
there  begins  to  form  in  their  minds  a  definite  purpose  to 
which  they  could  apply  the  lessons  which  without  .such 
a  vision  are  all  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  simply 
drudgery. 

Keeping  children  out  of  factories,  shops  and  mines 
until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old  undoubtedly 
has  a  favorable  affect  on  their  bodies,  but  to  allow  them 
to  roam  without  continued  mental  direction  and  im- 
provement is  to  encourage  a  crop  of  social  weeds  which 
may  be  the  more  serious  because  it  is  stronger.  Phy- 
sically defective  people  are  a  liability  both  industrially 
citizens  are  a  menace  which  could  only  be  properly 
eliminated  by  suitable  provisions  for,  and  methods  of, 
educating  the  boys  and  girls.  With  the  development 
of  the  mind  there  is  also  associated  a  coincident 
development  of  moral  responsibility,  and  this  is  really 
the  most  important  result  of  educational  effort.  To 
train  the  intellect  only  without  developing  character 
is  a  sad  mistake  and  a  province,  state  or  nation  is 
bound  to  suffer  if  it  does  not  make  a  definite  effort 
for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  its 
future  citizens. 

The  movement  for  child  labor  legislation  and  for 
compulsory  education  has  developed  beyond  the  stage 
of  a  program  advocated  by  social  workers.  It  has  been 
fully  endorsed  and  advocated  by  labor  leaders  and  has 
even  been  endorsed  by  large  employers  of  labor.  And 
this  support  from  employers  is  not  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  humanitarian  basis  for  siieh  a  movement  but 
it  may  even  be  said  to  represent  an  appreciation  of  the 
added  value,  both  to  the  concern  and  to  the  intelligent 
workmen  because  of  his  ability  to  earn  more  for  him- 
self and  his  employer. 

Another  feature  of  the  abolishment  of  child  labor  and 
substituting  compulsory  education  for  strenuous  hours 
of  employment  in  early  j-ears  is  that  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  trained  intelligence  will  make  possible  a  much 
better  relationship  between  the  employer  and  his  work- 
men. There  will  be  a  better  chance  of  the  workman 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  problems  of  man 
agement  sufficiently  to  fit  him  for  participation  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  concern  which  affect  him  and  to 
which  participation  he  is  entitled,  but  will  also  develop 
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a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  which  each 
person  should  have  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  movements  for  abolishing  child 
labor  and  encouraging  compulsory  education  have  the 
most  far-reaching  effects  on  the  future  of  our  people  as 
individuals  as  well  as  a  nation. 


HOW  LABOR  DISPUTES  MUST  BE  SETTLED. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  Association,  is  attending  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference  as  one  of  the  advisory  delegates 
of  the  employers'  group. 

The  following  interview  reflecting  his  ideas  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  daily  press : 

"No  law  can  settle  labor  disputes,  but  a  new  sense  of 
their- responsibility  to  each  other  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  could  so  do,"  declared  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  "The  idea  I  am.  expound- 
ing and  which  I  believe  is  making  headway  with  the 
delegates  is  that  both  sides  must  cease  to  act  from  the 
standpoint  of  local  advantage,  as  they  have  so  often 
done  in  the  past,  and  act  from  the  standpoint  of  prin- 
ciple. This  principle  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
absolutely  fair  play  that  each  side  owes  the  other. 

"Students  of  labor  difficulties  know  how  the  occa- 
sional injustice  on  the  part  of  an  employer  who  drove 
too  hard  a  bargain  or  a  group  of  employees  who  caught 
the  employer  on  the  hip,  has  caused  one  whole  class  to 
distrust  the  other.  There  seemed  to  be  no  proper  sense 
of  responsibility  and  therefore  confidence  fled. 

"Two  great  facts  stand  out  in  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence to-day.  One  is  that  none  of  the  vexed  problems 
of  industrial  relationship  could  long  endure  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  established  sense  of  this  new  responsibility 
of  employers  to  workers,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  other 
is  that  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  the 
conference  affords  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  inaugur- 
ate this  spirit  of  responsibility. 

"Injustice  and  unfairness,  real  or  imagined,  create 
all  the  difficulties.  No  legislative  enactment  will  bring 
a  cure,  for  you  cannot  make  men  good  by  law.  The  solu- 
tion lies  in  creating  the  new  spirit  which  would  lead  im- 
mediately to  a  new  industrial  morale.  How  extremely 
necessary  this  is  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  none  of  the  questions  of  relationship  between 
employer  and  employees  are  ever  really  settled  except 
by  the  parties  themselves.  When  they  begin  to  believe 
in  each  other  a  settlement  is  always  in  sight. 

"No  Governmental  machinery,  no  shop  committee  or 
works  council  or  any  other  device  has  been  able  to 
achieve  any  degree  of  success  except  where  the  sense  of 
mutual  responsibility  has  been  inculcated. 

If  the  Industrial  Conference  will  lead  the  way  in 
this  matter  it  can  build  its  own  monument  in  a  single 
day." 


COBWEBS. 

A  fine  piece  of  printing  which  contains  some  interest- 
ing reading  and  excellent  illustrations  is  the  booklet 
entitled  "Paper",  recently  issued  by  the-  Canadian' 
Export  Paper  Co.  It  contains  illustrated  descriptions 
of  the  mills  represented  by  the  company,  Avith  a  brief 
article  on  newsprint  manufacture  and  a  longer  one  on 
logging  operations  and  reforestation. 


On  another  page  of  the  magazine  will  be  found  an 
ai'ticle  on  the  estimation  of  groundwood  and  sulphite 
fibres  in  newsprint  and  other  papers  containing  this 
material.  Where  there  is  such  a  distinct  difference 
under  the  microscope  between  the  colors  of  the  two 
fibres  when  chemically  stained  one  would  expect  an 
easy  task  to  determine  the  amount  of  each.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  and  importance  of  making  a  cor- 
rect estimation  will  readily  be  recognized  by  managers 
and  superintendents  as  well  as  paper  mill  chemists.' 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  have 
further  comments  and  suggestions  on  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  ends  his  mission  in  London  with 
many  expressions  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
personally  held  by  the  English  people  and  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts  by  the  many  business  men  who 
have  been  served  by  him.  Mr.  Harris  has  served  En- 
glishmen as  well  as  Canadians  by  assisting  trade  in 
both  directions.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  business  connections  with  the  Old  Country. 

The  New  York  Times  has  invented  a  new  calendar 
In  a  recent  paper  the  announcement  is  made  that  an 
exhibition  of  book  bindings  will  be  held  on  Nov  31. 


In  the  public  library  at  Flint,  Mich.,  "Worm  Glar- 
ing" is  listed  under  Medicine  and  Biology. — Illustrated 
Daily  News.  The  librarian  will  want  a  set  of  those 
text  books  that  are  being  prepared  for  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry. 

The  Paper  Mill  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  printing  their  last  issue  from  zinc 
plates  made  from  type  written  copy.  Its  four  pages 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  real  news.  Good 
Work,  Derb ! 

JOSS  PAPER. 

The  Swatow  district  is  probably  the  largest  pro- 
ducing centre  of  joss  paper  in  China.  Its  average  an- 
niial  export  amounts  to  half  the  total  export  from  all 
China.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand  the 
following  amounts  were  exported:  7,111,333  lb.,  valued 
at  £250,000,  in  1916;  and  7,023,200  lb.,  valued  at  £214,- 
000,  in  1917.  About  one-half  of  the  export  was  sent  to 
Hong  Kong,  Siam,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  Indies. 

South-western  Fukien  supplies  Swatow  with  the 
paper  for  joss-paper  making.  Only  the  lowest  grade, 
third  quality,  paper  is  used.  Chao-an  district  is  the 
chief  centre  of  the  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  joss  paper  is  a  simple  process 
Tin  foil  and  the  paper  are  cut  in  the  desired  sizes  and 
shapes — usually  square — and  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  is 
pasted  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  In  this  sheet  it  is  sold 
to  the  retailer,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  it  into  the  com- 
iiion  form  of  "shoes  of  sycee"  or  other  forms,  the 
yellow  representing  gold  and  the  grey  silver.  It  is 
burned  by  the  Chinese  at  funerals,  at  masses  for  the 
dead,  etc. — Journal  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
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The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Mixed  Pulp  in  Newsprint  Paper 

\>y  " Siiowslioe, "  Belffo-Cfiiifulifiii  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Shawinigaii  ?''alls,  P.Q. 


Mixture  of  25  per  cent  sulphit3  and  75  per  cent  ground 
wood,  by  weight. 

This  is  a  subject  which  appears  to  keep  very  much 
in  the  background  in  the  technical  journals  servinf>- 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance. 

As  far  as  the  printer  and  publisher  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  of  much  interest  to  them  to  know  the  actual 
percentages  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  fibre  in 
the  paper  they  use,  as  all  they  require  is  a  paper  satis- 
factory for  their  uses  and  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  anyone  to 
say  to  the  paper-maker — "You  must  put  25'X  sulphite 
pulp  into  your  newsprint.".  This  idea  seems  to  have 
made  some  headway  in  certain  circles  during  the  re- 
cent investigations  in  the  U.  S.  A.  that  is,  of  stating 
a  definite  percentage  of  sulphite  pulp  for  use  in  news- 
print, similar  to  allowed  amounts  of  water,  in  milk 
and  butter,  by  legislation.  If  such  bone-headed  legis- 
lation ever  comes  into  force,  everyone  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  business,  can  imagine  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  It  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  reauiring  a  definite  standard 
method  of  analysis  (quantitative)  for  mixed  pulp  in 
paper,  as  there  would  be  any  quantity  of  disputes  as 
to  percentage  content. 

At  the  present  time  the  subject  is  of  most  interest 
to  pulp  and  paper-makers  themselves.  For  instance,  a 
paper  man  may  receive  a  sample  of  newsnrint  from  a 
competing  mill  of  very  much  better  quality  than  he 
is  turning  out  and  he  would  wish  to  know  among  other 
things,  what  percentage  of  each  kind  of  pulp  was 
present.  He  would  naturally  turn  to  the  mill  chemist 
if  the  mill  emploved  one.  and  the  chemist  would  be 
"up  against  if  if  he  had  no  working  knowledge  of 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibres.  Another  important 
reason  why  mill  chemists  should  be  more  or  less  ex- 
pert at  this  fibre  estimation  is  found  in  their  own 


mills.  I'lider  modern  conditions  we  find  many  mills 
using  their  pulps  in  the  form  of  slush  and  not  in  lap 
form  and  it  is  in  the  writer's  experience  that  this 
method  of  working  leads  to  disputes  between  the  pulp 
mill  oil  one  side  and  the  paper  mill  on  the  other.  Thi> 
is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  slush  sulphite.  The 
paper  mill  will  state  that  they  are  using  a  certain 
|)ercentage  of  sulphite  slush  in  their  paper  and  if  this 
tallies  with  the  production  figures  in  the  sulphite  mill 
everything  is  O.K.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  sulphite 
mill  fijuls  a  production  shortage,  it  is  more  or  less 
natural  to  suspect  the  y)aper  mill  of  using  more  slush 
sulphite  than  they  are  stating. 

Who  is  to  settle  this  matter?  The  chemist  of  course! 
And  he  is  in  the  position  of  awaiting  a  "black-eye" 
from  one  side  and  a  "thick-ear"  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  what  results  he  finds.  He  is  perhaps  hand- 
ed a  sample  sheet  of  paper  and  asked  to  determine 
the  amount  of  sulphite  therein.  How  is  the  chemist  to 
set  about  the  problem?  In  the  first  place,  will  any 
hand  sample  of  paper  be  representative  of  the  actual 
amounts  of  sulphite  and  ground  Avood  being  put  into 
the  mixers  or  beaters?  The  chances  of  variation  in 
per  cent  of  sulphite  in  two  samples  taken  say  at  two 
hours  interval  are  doubtless  considerable  also  the 
chances  of  variation  from  minute  to  minute  on  the 
same  machine  appear  to  be  considerable,  when  one 
considers  the  modern  method  of  mixing  pulps. 

However,  the  problem  before  us  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  sulphite  pulp  in  a  single  hand  sample  or 
several  samples  of  paper.  There  are  the  chemical 
methods  and  the  microscopical  tests.  There  are  sev- 
eral cliemical  methods,  one  of  which  depends  upon 
the  reduction  of  gold  chloride  to  metallic  gold  by 
lignified  fibre,  another  uses  diamiue  test  papers  and 
there  is  the  lodiiu'  aI)sorption  test.  As  to  the  us-;*  of 


Mixture  of  25  per  cent  Sulphite  and  75  per  cent  ground 
wood,  by  weight. 
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chemical  methods  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
basis  for  these  methods  is  the  reactivity  of  various  re- 
agents with  lignine.  We  are  not  likely  to  encounter 
absolutely  pure  cellulose  in  newsprint  paper,  in  fact 
the  average  sulphite  cellulose  reacts  considerably 
with  the  reagents  used  in  the  chemical  determination 
of  ground  wood  in  mixtures.  Iodine  particularly  is 
absorbed  by  ordinary  sulphite  fibre  as  the  following 
figures  show: — • 

1  gram  each  of  air  dry  ground  wood,  sulphite  pulp 
and  newsprint  paper  were  treated  with  N 10  Iodine 
in  glass  stoppered  bottles  for  65  hours  and  showed 
the  following  figures  for  Iodine  absorbed  Ground 
wood  15.0  percent,  sulphite  pulp  6.2  per  cent,  news- 
print paper  9.0  per  cent. 

Clearly,  this  does  not  look  encouraging  as  a  quan- 
titative test  for  mixed  pulps.  A  further  test  on  one 
half  gram  sulphite  for  22  hours  gave  an  Iodine  ab- 
sorption of  5.1  per  cent. 

Further,  Cross  &  Bevan  in  "Cellulose"  mention  that 
celluloses  absorb  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of 
Iodine.  On  these  results,  and  when  one  considers  the 
variation  in  purity  of  ordinary  Ritter-Kellner  sulphite 
from  day  to  day,  the  use  of  Iodine  for  estimation  pur- 
poses, appears  to  be  impossible.  In  short,  chemical 
methods  of  any  kind  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question 
and  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  microscope  for 
help. 

Suppose  a  technical  man  is  handed  a  sheet  and  is 
requested  to  determine  the  percentage  of  sulphite 
therein ;  if  this  man  has  no  working  knowledge  of 
microscopical  estimation,  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
leave  the  problem  alone,  as  he  would  almost  certainly 
give  his  result,  with  much  too  high  a  percentage  of 
sulphite  and  in  the  supposed  case  above  mentioned, 
the  office  man  would  think  that  he  had  found  the  rea- 
son for  his  rival's  superior  paper,  but  he  would  have 
been  misled.  Anyone  new  to  microscopic  analysis 
should  first  make  up  a  standard  mixture  of  say  75 
per  cent  dry,  long  fibred  ground  wood  pulp  and  25 
per  cent  dry  first  quality  strong,  news  sulphite  pulp. 
The  mixture  in  water  should  be  diluted  considerably. 
This  mixture  should  be  carefully  sampled,  made  up 
into  slides  and  carefully  examined  after  staining  with 
Iodine.  A  magnification  of  around  40  diameters  is 
very  convenient  to  use,  the  actual  "field"  being  just 
about  21/2  millimetres. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows :    Focias  on  a 
part  of  the  slide,  which  will  contain  in  the  field  of 
view,  say  fifteen  fibres  of  various  lengths  and  sizes, 
rapidly  estimate  by  observance  the  relative  proportion 
I     of  each  type  of  pulp  and  put  these  figures  down  on 
Daper.     Do  this  a  number  of  times  till  the  slide  has 
I     been  fairly  covered,  then  take  the  average  of  the  fig- 
!     ures.    In  the  case  of  a  prepared  25-75  per  cent  mixture, 
the  figures  for  sulphite  will  probably  average  around 
j     38  per  cent  in  the  averages  found  and  not  25  per  cent 
as  might  be  imagined  and  a  novice  in  examining  such 
a  mixture  would  undoubtedly  eive  much  too  high  a 
rpsult  if  he  simply  gave  the  apparent  percentage  of 
sulphite.    The  two  photomicrograrihs  show  25-75  per 
cent  fibre  mixture,  and  it  is  evident  on  examining 
them  that  there  is  apparently  much  more  than  25 
per  cent  sulphite  fibre  present.  This  apparent  excess 
of  sulphite  over  the  amount  mixed  up,  is  very  per- 
j     sistant,  with  varying  qualities  of  both  kinds  of  pulps, 
j       The  followinsr  figiires  were  obtained  on  a  mixture 
i     of  75  per  cent  dry  gro\ind  wood  and  25  per  cent  dry 
j    snlnhite  made  on  September  22nd,  19]  9,  three  differ- 
i    enf  slides  being  made  up. 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Mech.  Sulphite     Meeh.  Sulphite     Mech.  Sulphite 
per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent. 
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Mean  of  30  estimations  =  38  per  cent  sulphite. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  only  five  cases  do  we  find 
25  per  cent  or  below  of  sulphite,  all  the  others  being 
substantially  above  25  per  cent.  Why  is  this?  Evi- 
dently because  the  apparent  bulk  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wholesale  weight  of  dried  fibre.  Any 
given  sulphite  fibre  has  had  its  lignified  matter  dis- 
solved away  and  it  apparently  occupies  about  as  much 
Space  under  the  microscope  as  its  untreated  ground- 
wood  neighbour.  If  we  examine  into  the  figures  for 
cellulose  and  lignin  we  find  roughly  as  follows: — 

Cellulose  M.  Weight=162.  Lignin  M.  Weight=370 
and  roughly  ground  wood  may  be  considered  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Cellulose  60  per  cent.] 

f-Molar  Weight  =  245. 
Lignin      40  per  cent.J 

Presuming  the  same  bulk  to  both  kinds  of  fibre,  and 
having  the  figures  162  for  sulphite  and  245  for  ground 
wood,  we  see  that  the  .sulphite  is  about  34%  lighter  than 
the  ground  wood,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  the 
inicroscopic  figures,  25  per  cent  plus  34  per  cent  in- 
crease equals  331/2  per  cent  sulphite.  It  is  evident  from 
these  figures  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
microscopical  estimation  of  fibres  to  make  up  for  this 
loss  in  weight  on  the  cellulose.  A  large  number  of  es- 
timations have  been  made  by  the  writer  in  various 
times,  and  always  the  tendency  is  to  estimate  the 
sulphite  far  too  high  in  normal  "news"  mixtures. 

Paper  made  in  most  U.  S.  A.  mills  is  more  difficult 
to  analyse  by  this  method,  than  Canadian  newsprint, 
this  being  due  to  the  much  greater  treatment  that 
the  fibres  have  undergone  in  U.  S.  mills,  producing 
many  fibrillae  and  small  fibres,  thus  tending  to  dis- 
guise the  difference  between  the  fibres.  The  Cana- 
dian made  newsprint  having  undergone  little  more 
than  a  mixing  process,  shows  most  fibres  clean  and 
readily  differentiated,  according  to  the  grade  of  pulp 
made. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  the  writer  made  a  series  of 
estimations  on  Scandinavian  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
mixtures,  in  Europe,  and  found  that  a  75-25  per  cent 
mixture  gave  63  per  cent.  G.W.  and  37  per  cent 
sulphite  by  direct  microscopical  estimation,  while  a 
65-35  per  cent  mixture  gave  on  careful  estimation  51 
per  cent  G.W.  and  49  per  cent  sulphite.  Various 
mixtures  were  made  of  these  Scandinavian  pulps  and 
their  percentages  carefully  estimated  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  was  found  that  as  the  percentage  of  sulphite 
increased,  the  tendency  to  overestimate  it  decreased 
and  vice  versa,  The  following  conclusions  were  eome 
to:— 
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Corrections  to  be  made.  (Scandinavian  Pulps). 

(1)  In  mixtures  estimated  as  containing  50  per  cent 
sulphite,  by  microscopical  observation,  deduct 
3/10  of  the  estimated  percentage  of  sulphite  and 
add  this  to  the  estimated  amount  of  ground 
wood. 

(2)  Mixtures  estimated  at  65  per  cent  sulphite  de- 
duct 1/4  of  this  and  add  to  G.W. 

(3)  Mixtures  estimated  at  80  per  cent  sulphite  de- 
duct 1/10  of  this  and  add  to  G.W. 

Recently  the  writer  has  made  very  careful  estima- 
tions of  many  Canadian  pulp  mixtures  and  has  reach- 
ed the  following  conclusions: — 

Corrections  to  be  made  (Canadian  Pulps.) 

In  estimating  mixtures  under  the  microscope,  when 
mixtures  show  around  42  per  cent  sulphite  fibres  by 
direct  estimation,  the  following  correction  is  neces- 
sary— deduct  from  42  per  cent,  seven-eighteenths 
(7/18ths)  of  42  and  add  result  to  estimated  percent- 
age of  ground  wood  fibres.  This  factor  (7/18)  holds 
good  down  to  35  per  cent  sulphite  estimated  but  be- 
low this,  the  factor  must  be  increased  as  the  estimated 
percentage  of  sulphite  falls. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  will  serve  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  microscopic  estimation  of  fibres. 
On  Nov.  12th  1918  the  paper  mill  was  supposed  to  be 
using  from  21  per  cent  to  23  per  cent  of  sulphite  pulp 
in  the  beaters,  and  the  sulphite  mill  disputed  this,  so 
an  examination  of  the  paper  was  made,  showing  the 
following  percentages  of  sulphite: — (1)  10  •  tests  = 
471/2  per  cent;  (2)  10  tests  =  451/2  per  cent;  (3)  10 
tests  =  45  per  cent;  (4)  10  tests  =  371/4  per  cent;  (5) 
10  tests  =  43I/2  per  cent. 

Mean  50  estimations  =  44  per  cent  sulphite.  Deduct- 
ing 7/18  of  44  we  get  27  per  cent  of  sulphite  pulp  in 
place  of  21  to  23  per  cent,  namely  5  per  cent  excess 
sulphite. 

Of  course  the  personal  equation  enters  considerably 
into  the  question  of  micro-estimation,  and  the  figures 
given  would  not  probably  be  the  same  for  another 
person,  but  whatever  way  one  looks  at  it,  every  per- 
son would  doubtless  estimate  sulphite  in  mixtures  al- 
wavs  too  high  if  no  corrections  were  made.  The  facts 
and  figures  given  serve  to  show  that  the  estimation 
of  snlphite  in  newsprint  is  the  reverse  of  easy. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  near  we  can  eret  to  the 
actual  contest  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood  in  mixt- 
ures, the  accuracy  undoubtedly  increases  as  the  num- 
ber of  estimations  increase  and  it  appears  that  a  one 
per  cent  variation  either  way  from  the  actual  amount 
oucrht  to  be  easily  possible,  that  is.  if  25  per  cent  is 
actually  present,  the  chemist  should  find  not  below 
24  per  cent  and  not  over  26  per  cent. 

SMALL  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES  THREATENED. 

Washington,  November  3. — Small  dailv  and  weeklv 
newspapers  are  threatened  with  destruction  because  of 
inability  to  obtain  print  paper,  the  House  was  told  to- 
day by  Representative  Reavis.  Republican,  Nebraska. 
He  charged  that  newsprint  manufacturers  were  refus- 
ing to  sell  small  publishers,  in  order  to  fill  the  wants 
of  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

Paper  consumption  by  the  big  city  dailies  and  maga- 
zines has  been  greatly  increased,  Mr.  Reavis  said,  bv 
an  "extensive  national  advertising  campaiirn  conduct- 
ed to  defeat  the  Government  in  collectincr  taxes."  He 
urged  that  the  internal  revenue  department  investi- 
gate the  returns  of  concerns  eonductinsr  the  campaign 
to  disclpge  to  what  extent  their  excess  profits  tax.  was 
reduced  by  the  costs  of  f,h^  advertising. 


ADDITIONAL  ABSTRACTS. 

A-45.  Sampling  bales  and  rolls  of  chemical  pulp. 

(Echantillonnage  des  balles  et  rouleaux  de  pates  chimi- 
ques.)  Sindall  &  P>aeon.  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  J. 
La  Papeterie,  41,  200  (July  2.5,  1919).  The  wedge 
method  of  sampling,  which  is  accepted  as  the  best  for 
hales  of  pulp,  can  easily  be  suited  to  the  sampling  of 
rolls  also.  In  their  book  on  the  testing  of  wood-pulp 
S.  &  B.  advise  dividing  a  roll  into  5  concentric  c.vlin- 
drical  shells  of  equal  volume  and  taking  equal  sized 
samples  from  each.  The  samples  need  not  be  of  the 
same  size  provided  their  area  is  proportional  to  the 
^"^v  represent.  The  samples  may  therefore  be 
taken  at  equal  intervals  from  the  center,  making  the 
"•idth  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  center. — 
A  V.-C. 

K-12.  The  formation  of  froth.  Jnmes  Scott.  Paper 
Maker  &  Brit.  Paper  Trade  .T.  45,  67-69  ri  91 8-19).  The 
causes  and  remedies  of  froth  are  discussed  and  illus- 
trated by  photomicrographs. — J.S. 

L-0.  Sauirtinff  nozzles  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
strips  and  the  lik^  from  viscose  or  other  similar  Cel- 
lulose solutions.  Courtaulds.  Ltd..  Tjondon.  and  J.  E. 
Criffffal.  Eng.  Pat.  127,155,  31.7.18  (appl.  12..513/18). 
—J.S. 

R-7.  The  eight-hour  dav  in  France.  fOue  pens'^r  de 
la  journee  de  huit  heures?)  J.  Micol  de  Portemont.  Le 
Papier,  22,  p.  172  (June.  1919).  The  law  which  has 
recentlv  been  passed  in  France  merelv  lays  down  the 
general  principle — the  details  yet  remain  to  be  worked 
out.— A.P.-C. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION. 

Figures  published  show  that  the  four  most  widely 
read  newspapers  published  in  the  city  of  Paris  put  out 
between  them  daily  7,600.000  copies.  These,  it  is  true, 
circulate  pretty  generally  over  France  excepting  per- 
haps the  southeast.  Even  if  they  readied  the  entire 
territory  they  would  still  have  a  per  capita  circulation 
of  one  copy  for  every  five  inhabitants.  There  are 
many  other  French  dailies  of  large  circulation,  which 
might  bring  the  ratio  to  one  daily  foi-  everv  three  or 
even  fewer  inhabitants.  It  is  not  certain  that  all  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  would  show  so 
large  a  circulation  per  capita  as  do  alone  the  four  lead- 
ers in  France. 

The  French  are  a  wise  and  a  reflecting  people.  That 
is  Avhy  they  read  so  many  dailies.  The  proof  of  this 
niav  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  neM"Spap'^rs  thev 
chiefly  read.  Not  one  of  the  four  leaders  is  either  Red 
or  especially  yellow.  All  carry  quantities  of  the  most 
genuine  kind  of  news,  that  interesting  by  its  public 
surdly  small  compass  for  features  entertaining  by 
that  interest  by  its  public  reason  of  actual  grace  or 
cleverness. 

All  this  though  France  is  preponderantly  a  rural 
nation,  though  newspaper  display  advertising,  an  es- 
sential of  American  life,  has  never  developed  there, 
and  though  they  have  more  illiteracv  than  a  great  part 
of  our  own  country.  When  Americans  read  a  news- 
paper to  every  three  or  four  inhabitants  we  shall  have 
less  wild-eyed  folly  mixed  in  with  the  naturally  .sound 
quality  of  American  judgment.  Until  tlien.  as  enlight- 
enment spreads,  the  country,  and  above  all  its  mental 
metropolis,  will  offer  the'  greatest  field  for  sound  jour- 
nalism that  can  well  be  conceived.- 
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The  Duties  of  a  Back  Tender 

By  PAUL  SMITH. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  "Paper  Industry."  A  similar  one  on  the  duties 
of  the  machine  tender  was  printed  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Magazine  for  Oct.  16. 

The  back  tender  is  the  machine  tender's  assistant. 
As  in  the  case  of  any  assistant,  his  success  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  assistance  he  is  able  to  render,  and 
time  he  devotes  towards  acting  as  the  understudy  for 
the  machine  tender's  position. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  back  tender  who  lacks  the  in- 
itiative and  ambition  to  understand  the  machine  tender, 
and  be  an  assistant  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  can  be 
very  successful  in  training  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
hands  so  as  to  form  that  well-knit,  self-reliant  organ- 
ization which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  operation 
of  a  paper  machine  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  smallest  amount  of  effort. 

By  performing  as  many  of  the  machine  tender's 
duties  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  aaccomplishment 
of  his  own  work,  the  back  tender  will  be  enabled  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  him  fully 
qualified  for  advancement  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.  This  will  allow  the  machine  tender 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  inspection,  supervision  and 
perfection  of  the  machine  and  the  machine  crew  or- 
ganization. 

The  Two  Essentials 

It  is  clearly  seen  then,  that  the  most  important  es- 
sential for  the  success  and  advancement  of  a  back 
tender  is  to  display  the  necessary  "pep, "and  develop 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  machine  tender's  duties 
so  that  in  case  of  any  troubles  or  accidents,  he  may 
have  the  confidence  to  jump  in  and  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty without  first  calling  upon  the  machine  tender 
for  assistance. 

The  second  essential  in  order  of  importance  is  the 
training  of  the  balance  of  the  machine  crew,  consisting 
of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hands,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  so  that  the  work  may  be  accomplished 
with  speed  and  precision,  without  unnecessary  bustle, 
noise  and  confusion.  This  will  lighten  the  back  ten- 
der's burden  of  responsibility,  and  give  him  more  time 
and  opportunity  to  assist  the  machine  tender. 
The  Traininsf  of  the  Crew 

The  training  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hands  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  with  "pep"  and  self- 
reliance,  can  be  accomplished  much  more  readily  by 
establishing  an  example  for  them  to  follow,  as  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  subordinates  will  perform 
their  duties  with  any  more  interest  than  the  back  ten- 
der displays  in  the  exercise  of  his  own. 

Whenever  any  machine  troubles  occur,  whether  they 
be  wire,  wet  or  dryer  felt  troubles,  or  in  the  case  of  wire 
and  felt  replacement,  the  back  tender  should  be  ready 
to  perform  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible,  or  as  much 
as  the  machine  tender  may  see  fit  to  trust  him  with, 
in  consideration  of  the  back  tender's  previous  experi- 
ences aud  the  ability  or  dexterity  exercised  on  pre- 
vious occasions. 

Wash-up 

Whenever  a  wash-up  is  necessary,  the  washing  pf 
the  felts  will  be  under  his  direct  supervision,  so  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  degree  of  cleanliness  ob- 
tained and  the  speed  with  which  it  is  accomplished, 
will  rest  upon  him.   At  the  same  time  he  should  assi.st. 


the  machine  tender  in  cleaning  the  wire,  suction  boxes, 
presses,  etc.,  from  the  accumulation  of  pitch  or  other 
foreign  matter. 

When  pulling  out  felts,  he  must  be  sure  that  lie  does 
not  stand  in  front  of  the  press  nor  let  the  'liird  and 
fourth  hands  get  into  that  position,  as  it  is  very  danger- 
ous, as  one  may  be  drawn  into  the  pressi  oy  me  felt, 
causing  serious  injury. 

Breaks 

Whenever  a  break  occurs  at  the  couch  or  any  other 
part  of  the  wet  end  of  the  machine,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hands  are  at 
the  stations  assigned  them,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  receive  the  sheet,  after  he  has  passed  it  over  the 
dryer,  so  that  the  smallest  amount  of  time  may  be  lost 
and  the  smallest  amount  of  broke  produced  in  starting 
the  sheet  on  the  reel. 

The  regular  routine  duties  of  a  back  tender,  begin- 
ning with  starting  up  after  a  shut  down  period,  as  for 
instance  on  a  Monday  morning,  are  as  follows :  To 
assist  the  machine  tender  in  starting  the  wire  and  let- 
ting down  to  the  correct  level  the  three  press  rolls. 
Leading  the  Sheet  Through 

Inspect  the  felts  closely  for  any  defects ;  examine 
the  seams  and  then  start  them  up,  turning  the  showers 
on  wet  felts  to  wet  them  down  thoroughly.  After  this 
the  showers  should  be  turned  off,  the  felts  stretched  out, 
and  dried  until  the  right  amount  of  suction  or  capil- 
larity has  been  attained,  meanwhile  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  dryers  so  that  it  will  be  high 
enough  to  dry  the  sheet  properly. 

After  the  machine  tender  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
the.  stock  onto  the  wire,  the  back  tender  leads  the  sheet 
through  the  presses,  and  over  the  dryers.  In  this  oper- 
ation he  should  concentrate  his  mind  on  what  he  is 
doing  and  exercise  great  care  in  throwing  the  sheet 
into  the  presses  so  that  his  hand  does  not  get  too  close 
to  the  press,  nor  get  caught  by  the  dryer  felt  while  he 
is  leading  it  over  the  dryers.  At  this  point  he  should 
examine  the  sheet  to  see  if  the  dryers  have  evaporated 
enough  water  to  dry  the  sheet  to  the  extent  desired; 
if  so — he  leads  the  sheet  over  and  through  the  calendar 
stack,  and  starts  the  sheet  on  the  reel. 

Calenders 

He  then  adjusts  the  leverage  on  the  calender  stack 
so  as  to  give  the  sheet  the  amount  of  finish  called  for 
on  that  particular  run ;  sees  that  the  air  is  turned  onto 
the  stack  in  enough  volume  and  at  the  correct  angle 
so  as  to  insure  against  any  soft  places  appearing  in 
the  reel ;  makes  sure  that  the  calender  stack  is  kept 
well  oiled,  so  as  to  prevent  the  calenders  from  slacking 
back  as  this  causes  the  greatest  amount  of  calender 
cuts,  the  worst  defect  that  can  be  met  with  in  paper 
and  a  serious  injury  to  the  mill's  reputation. 

He  must  see  that  the  doctors  on  the  calender  stack 
are  always  kept  clean,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumul- 
ation on  stack  under  the  doctors,  as  particles  dropping 
off  the  doctors  and  onto  the  calender  rolls  will  cause 
calender  spots  in  the  sheet.  This  is  a  very  unsightly 
defect  which  is  sure  to  bring  objections  from  the  con- 
sumer, and  if  they  should  be  torn  out  and  splices  made 
there  would  result  an  excessive  amount  of  lost  time 
and  broke. 

Defects  In  Reel 

The  sheet  leading  up  to  the  reel  must  always  be  draw- 
ing tight,  to  prevent  any  slack  paper  being  wound  up 
on  the  reel ;  this  Avould  result  in  the  winding  of  a  soft 
roll,  Avinder  creases,  side  slips  and  excessive  broke. 
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In  case  of  slime  holes,  or  any  other  defect  in  the 
sheet,  he  should  see  to  it  that  a  marker  is  inserted  in 
the  reel  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  third 
hand  that  a  cutout  and  splice  must  be  made  at  that 
point. 

Uniform  Weight 

At  least  one  sample  sheet  is  taken  from  each  reel 
and  weighed,  to  enable  him  to  keep  close  check  on  the 
weight,  notifying  the  machine  tender  immediately  in 
case  of  any  variation  so  that  it  may  be  corrected  at 
the  wet  end  of  the  machine. 

When  the  reel  has  been  run  up  to  the  correct  dia- 
meter, change  the  sheet  to  the  next  reel,  and  have  the 
full  reel  removed  to  the  winder  so  that  the  winderman 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
machine,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  full  reels 
at  the  winder,  which  may  perhaps  result  in  causing  a 
shut  down  to  catch  up. 

The  Rewinding 

Examine  the  slitters  to  see  if  they  are  in  condition 
to  make  a  clean  cut,  and  that  they  are  set  at  the  proper 
intervals  apart  to  insure  the  production  of  rolls  that 
are  of  the  exact  size  ordered.  Be  sure  that  the  winder- 
man  starts  the  sheet  tight  on  the  core,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  roll  from  side-slipping  and  yielding  a  humpy 
roll  or  one  with  a  loose  core  in  the  roll,  as  this  gives 
trouble  in  the  press-room  where  it  will  side-slip  while 
they  are  running  it  on  the  press. 

Instruct  the  winderman  as  to  the  diameter  of  the 
rolls,  and  see  that  they  are  not  oversize,  watch  closely 
the  operations  of  the  third  hand  while  making  a  splice, 
giving  any  advice  or  assistance  that  may  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knack  and  proper  co-oper- 
ation with  the  fourth  and  fifth  hands  to  produce  a 
perfect  splice.  See  to  it  that  the  splices  are  made  as 
often  as  is  necessary  and  that  he  designates  them  in 
the  roll  by  inserting  the  customary  flag  at  both  ends 
of  the  splice. 

Weighing  the  Product 

Supervise  the  weighing  of  the  rolls  by  tue  third 
hand,  so  as  to  insure  the  correct  weight  on  the  roll,  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  and  weight  of  each  roll 
so  as  to  have  a  correct  concise  record  of  the  roll  num- 
bers, and  the  tonnage  produced  during  your  tour  of 
duty. 

Be  sure  that  all  broke,  glass,  dryer  spears  and  wood 
are  kept  off  the  floor  not  only  for  cleanliness  and  ap- 
pearance, but  for  the  safety  of  life  and  limb,  as  many 
serious  accidents  are  caused  by  having  rubbish  lying 
around  the  machine  room  floor. 

Control  of  the  Crew 

Having  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  hands,  the  responsibility  must  necessar- 
ily rest  upon  the  back  tender  to  train  and  direct  pro- 
perly their  efforts.  He  should  place  them  at  certain 
stations  where  from  his  judgment  and  experience  they 
may  best  perform  their  various  tasks  with  safety,  and 
where  they  will  be  of  greater  assistance  to  him,  and 
to  each  other  whenever  occasion  is  needed  tor  quick 
thinking  and  fast  movement. 

Congratulations  to  "Old  Man  Ontario."  The  recent 
election  did  a  fine  job  in  showing  what  the  intelligent 
voters  of  a  great  Province  think  of  a  dirty  business. 
Now  let  public  spirit  and  public  sentiment  back  the 
public  decree  to  keep  liquor  out  of  people's  stomachs. 
Alcohol  is  a  good  fuel,  but  a  poor  food. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

Newsprint  Helps  Kill  Great  Strike — Position  of  the 
Germans. 

After  an  exciting  week  watching  a  great  railroad 
strike  being  smashed,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the 
office  of  a  Government  official  who  has  just  returned 
from  Leipzig,  where  the  Germans  held  a  fair  in  Septem- 
ber last.  I  told  him  that  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine," of  Canada,  wanted  to  know  something  about 
pulp  and  paper  in  Germany. 

He  replied:  "Germany  is  making  great  strides  to 
recover  her  position — and  she  will — in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Pulp  of  all  descriptions  is  on  the 
scarce  side  and  consequently  for  some  time  to  come  Can- 
adian paper  makers  need  have  no  fear  of  German  com- 
petition, neither  need  the  British.  When  I  visited  the 
Leipzig  Exposition  there  was  a  notable  absence  of  paper 
and  its  raw  materials.  There  was  a  small  show  of 
stationery.  They  want  pulp,  and  great  strides  are  be- 
ing made  to  get  it.  The  whole  fair  showed  the  desire 
of  the  Germans  to  work.  At  present  export  and  home 
orders  only  amount  to  33  per  cent  of  the  output  of  a 
low  grade." 

The  Great  Strike. 

The  strike  on  the  railroads  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  paralysed  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  my  notes  in  August  I  predicted  what  was  in  store  for 
the  country  as  a  Avhole,  as  my  information  came  from  an 
authoritative  source,  and  when  the  crash  came  to  read- 
ers of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  it  must  not  have 
been  unexpected.  To  fight  the  strike  the  Government 
brought  into  use  all  the  available  motors  and  motor- 
cars, military  and  otherwise,  to  run  foodstuffs  into  dif- 
ferent centres  by  road.  As  may  be  expected  the  execu- 
tive scheme  was  a  great  success.  Only  those  who  serv- 
ed in  France  and  Belgium  during  the  war,  when  the 
enemy  was  pushed  over  the  Hindenberg  line,  can  rea- 
lize what  motor  transport  is  able  to  achieve.  Perhaps 
no  one  knows  the  success  of  motors  on  road  work  as 
well  as  the  Canadian  Bridge  and  Railway  Engineers, 
who  did  such  gallant  service  on  the  retreat,  and  it  was 
this  self  same  service  and  system  this  week  smashed 
up  the  railroad  strike,  which  was  as  complete  and  as 
well  managed  a  workers'  fight  as  I  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years.  It  was  so  complete  that  indus- 
tries would  have  been  shut  down  in  two  weeks  or  when 
their  raw  materials  ran  out.  The  British  export  trade 
received  a  rude  shock  and  it  cannot  afford  it  after  the 
past  war  experience. 

How  Newsprint  Fared. 

Two  days  before  the  railroad  strike  the  owners  and 
managers  of  the  great  London  daily  and  weekly  papers 
held  a  quiet  conference  in  the  "street  of  adventure," 
known  as  Fleet  Street.  Their  object  was  to  get  their 
papers  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  their  subscribers 
and  readers.  They  decided  without  much  delay  to  call 
in  a  great  fleet  of  motor-cars,  steam  tractors.  This  was 
accomplished  and  the  sight  in  newspaper  land  at  night 
was  one  never  to  be  forgot.  One  section  of  the  motor- 
transport  was  engaged  for  dealing  with  the  supply  of 
newsprint.  Stocks,  of  course,  were  in  to  last  a  couple  of 
days,  but  after  this  period  stocks  had  to  be  replenished 
and  the  paper  mills  selected  for  such  replenishment. 
With  the  greatest  rapidity  and  precision  the  newsprint 
was  whizzed  into  the  offices,  sometimes  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
when  it  was  converted  into  the  two-cent  or  four-cent 


newspaper,  invaluable  to  civilization,  another  section  of 
the  motor  transport  whizzed  out  of  the  city  of  London 
to  all  parts  with  supplies.  Newsprint  played  a  great 
part  in  this  great  strike.  It  kept  up  the  morale  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Without  newsprint 
there  would  have  been  no  morale  but  chaos.  It  has 
been  a  great  win  for  newsprint  and  the  millowners. 
And  prices  of  newsprint  are  now  unchanged. 

Conditions  in  England. 

Just  before  the  great  railroad  strike  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  pulp  circles  in  London  and  the  North  were 
all  that  one  could  desire.  Business  was  speeding  up. 
Then  came  the  strike  and,  of  course,  to  buy  pulp  with- 
out a  railway  to  transport  it  across — and  all  motor 
cars  with  the  Government — would  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  As  I  write  business  is  looking  up  again, 
but  prices  are  difficult  to  gauge. 

In  the  paper  world  mills  had  to  go  cautiously  as  there 
was  no  means  of  getting  an  extra  supply  of  pulp  and 
no  means  of  getting  paper  away  from  the  mills.  The 
strike  ended  yesterday,  and  agents  and  mill  owners  are 
now  busy  getting  their  affairs  put  right  again. 

Dock  congestion  is  being  relieved  this  week  by  a 
great  number  of  the  motor-cars  used  in  helping  break 
up  the  strike. 

Eveiy thing  augurs  well  in  the  near  future  for  pulp 
and  paper  here.  I  see  a  rosy  time  ahead  for  mill  men 
and  pulp  men. 

At  Leipzig. 

The  London  "Star"  had  a  representative  at  Leipzig 
investigating  the  condition  of  things  over  there  for  his 
paper,  and  he  writes:  "Paper — Articles  available  to 
any  extent  were  art  prints  of  every  description,  and 
writing  stationery.  Production  generally  is  much  re- 
stricted owing  to  lack  of  raw  materials." 

He  also  writes:  "It  was  reported  that  German  labor 
is  now  being  paid  from  200  to  300  per  cent  more  than 
pre-war  rates  for  an  eight-hour  day  as  against  gener- 
ally a  ten-hour  day  in  the  past,  in  return  for  which 
labor  does  about  two-thirds  as  much  work.  Lack  of 
food  and  the  high  percentage  of  war  cripples  contribute 
in  part  to  the  drop  in  output  per  man.  , 


HOW  MANY  WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

If  a  prominent  Canadian  bank  announced  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere  that  from  next  Wednes- 
day it  would  pay  interest  amounting  to  51/2  per  cent 
on  all  its  $50  bank  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
how  many  of  these  notes  would  you  I'ush  to  get  your 
hands  on  before  the  week  was  out? 

If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  issued  $50  notes  with 
the  greater  security  of  the  nation  behind  them,  and  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  that  it  would 
pay  interest  amounting  to  BYo  per  cent  on  all  the  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  after  this  week,  how  many 
of  these  notes  would  you  rush  to  get  your  hands  on 
before  the  week  was  out? 

As  remarkable  as  this  may  sound,  it  is  actually  what 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  doing.  Why  not  ask  your 
banker  or  broker  to  show  you  where  the  notes  can  be 
obtained? 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  known  as  America's  foremost  news- 
paper executive  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  3c. 
dailies  and  10c.  Sunday  papers,  with  substantial  in- 
creases in  advertising  rates,  are  the  only  solution  to 
the  publisher's  paper  problem. 
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A  NEW  SULPHITE  MILL  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  group  of  Norwegian  capitalists  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  a  sulphite  plant,  using  the 
mitscherlich  process,  near  Gambo  at  Bonavista  Bay. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  first  unit  of  40  tons  and  per- 
haps later  on  increase  this  to  a  capacity  of  100  tons 
and  possibly  also  erect  a  paper  mill.  It  is  not  likely 
that  construction  work  will  begin  until  next  spring, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  in  operation 
during  the  spring  of  1921. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Storm  is  looking  after  the  company's  in- 
terests at  the  present  time  and  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining all  the  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
plant  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  property.  The  neces- 
sary capital  has  all  been  subscribed  in  Norway  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  will  be  in  that  country. 

G.  D.  Jenssen  Co.,  sulphite  mill  engineers,  New  York, 
will  do  all  the  engineering  work  in  connection  with  the 
plant.  Mr..  C.  D.  Jenssen  has  recently  returned  from 
Norway  in  connection  with  the  project. 

Mr.  Jenssen  states  that  the  company  controls  about 
750,000  acres  of  woodland  on  the  Terra  Nova  and 
Gambo  Rivers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  contains  about 
4,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  sawlogs  of  which  90 
per  cent  is  spruce  and  10  per  cent  balsam.  There  is 
also  some  pine  on  the  property.  The  company  also 
controls  about  20,000  h.p.  waterpower  on  the  Terra 
Nova  and  Gambo  Rivers.  Shipment  of  the  product  will 
most  likely  be  made  by  water. 

A  short  while  ago  Capt.  Storm  made  a  very  complete 
cruise  of  the  timber  limits  before  going  to  Norway  for 


subscriptions  and  his  report  is  exceedingly  favorable 
to  the  successful  future  of  the  mill  from  the  point  of 
view  of  timber  supply.  The  two  rivers  mentioned  are 
nearly  parallel  and  not  very  far  apart.  Both  of  them 
widen  out  into  lakes  which  can  easily  serve  as  timber 
and  water  storage.  With  the  mill  on  the  Cove  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambo  River  it  would  not  be  a  very  great 
undertaking  to  bring  wood  by  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Terra  Nova  or  by  rail  from  the  foot  of  Terra 
Nova  Lake. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  concern  to  make  only 
the  highest  grade  of  pulp  and  apparently  the  mill 
would  be  competing  with  their  countrymen  in  Norway 
for  the  British  and  American  markets. 


TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION. 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  prints  the  following  ques- 
tion and  answer:  I  want  to  get  more  production,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  must  keep  the  quality  of  my  paper 
up  to  standard  (high  grade  book).  What  steps  should 
be  taken  to  accomplish  the  desired  result? 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  your  beating 
and  refining  capacity.  We  will  say  that  you  desire  to 
increase  your  production  50  per  cent.  If  your  beating 
and  refining  engines  are  taxed  to  the  limit  on  your 
present  production,  this  means  that  you  must  increase 
your  beating  and  refining  capacity,  either  by  more 
beaters  and  another  Jordan  if  your  engines  are  satis- 
factory, or  by  replacing  them  with  more  efficient 
engines,  and  of  course  the  additional  power  required 
must  be  figured  in.  This  is  the  first  step  and  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  quality  is  to  be  maintained. 

Next  you  must  look  into  the  capacity  of  your  stuff 
pumps  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  ample  to  handle  the 
increased  amount  of  stock.  Now  we  come  to  the  paper 
machine,  the  first  thing  we  strike  are  the  screens.  Here 
you  must  decide  if  your  screens  are  capable  of  hand- 
ling your  increased  production.  If  they  are  not,  then 
you  must  get  another  screen  or  replace  the  present 
ones  with  a  larger  and  more  efficient  type.  Keep  the 
increased  power  required  in  mind  all  the  time. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Fourdrinier.  The  chances  are 
that  you  are  using  it  to  the  limit  now,  so  you  must 
figure  on  lengthening  your  wire  enough  to  give  you 
at  least  four  more  feet  of  forming  surface  for  your 
paper. 

If  you  are  using  less  than  four  suction  boxes  you 
must  consider  installing  one  or  two  more.  You  must 
get  more  tube  rails  for  the  longer  wire,  and  figure 
on  having  adjustable  rails  and  breast  roll,  so  you  may 
give  your  wire  more  of  a  pitch  to  allow  for  the  in- 
creased speed. 

Another  question  to  be  well  considered  at  this  point 
is  the  choice  between  a  couch  roll  and  a  suction  roll. 
You  should  have  enough  wet  presses  to  remove  the 
last  drop  of  water  from  the  paper  that  is  possible  by 
pressure.  This  is  very  important,  but,  not  more  so  than 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  dryers  to  enable  you  to 
dry  your  paper  as  slowly  and  gradually  as  you  have 
been  doing.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  quality.  No  matter  how  good  the  composition 
of  your  paper  is  or  how  perfectly  it  is  formed,  the 
minute  you  start  forcing  the  drying  operation,  then 
is  when  your  quality  will  go  down. 

To  sum  up :  The  most  important  points  for  considera- 
tion are:  Greater  capacity  in  beaters,  Jordans,  stuff 
pumps,  screens,  forming  surface  on  wire,  pressing, 
drying  and  adjustment  of  the  pitch  of  wire  and  in- 
creased power. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  PAPER 

No  one  can  live  many  years  in  India  without  observ- 
ing how  soon  old  newspapers  turn  yellow  and  become 
so  brittle  as  to  be  useless  even  for  making  a  parcel. 
Ordinary  note  paper  and  foolscap  suffer  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  is  probable  that  war  prices  have  brought 
on  to  the  market  still  worse  qualities  that  in  less  time 
than  usual  will  prove  worthless.  Much  of  this  paper 
is  used  for  ephemeral  purposes  and  finds  its  way 
promptly  to  the  waste  basket,  but  some  of  it  must  have 
been  used  for  books  and  documents  of  permanent  value 
that  involve  serious  risks  of  loss  by  decay.  Legal 
documents,  plans  and  drawings,  pictures  and  books 
of  lasting  interest  have  been  prepared  on  paper  whose 
price  alone  should  have  condemned  it.  The  principal 
enemies  of  paper  are  insects  and  oxidation  due  prin- 
cipally to  chemicals  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pulp,  and  whose  destructive  action  is  increased 
by  heat  and  moisture.  Among  the  insects  most  active 
in  the  destruction  of  paper  are  the  crockroach,  the 
silver  fish  and  the  weevil.  Rats  and  mice  will  also  de- 
stroy paper,  not  as  food  but  to  prepare  or  line  nests. 
The  better  the  quality  of  the  paper  the  more  readil.y 
it  is  attacked  by  vermin,  and  the  more  it  contains  of 
chemical  or  mineral  matter  the  more  it  is  liable  to 
decay  and  discoloration. 

Really  good  and  pure  paper  will  last  for  centuries. 
It  was  made  in  China  at  a  very  remote  period  and  was 
found  by  the  Arabs  when  they  captured  Samarkand  in 
704  A.D.  It  then  spread  through  Damascus  into 
Europe,  and  many  documents  still  exist  dating  from 
the  9th  centiTry.  Paper  was  manufactured  in  Spain 
during  the  domination  of  the  Moors  from  whence  it 
was  first  exported  to  England.  It  was  made  from  pure 
cotton,  and  the  absence  of  adulterants  is  the  chief 
reason  for  its  durability.  The  growth  of  the  paper 
trade  was  a  serious  check  on  the  manufacture  of 
parchment  which  had  hitherto  been  used  exclusively 
for  books  and  law  documents ;  fortunately  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  conservatism  of  the  lawyers  pre- 
served the  trade  from  extinction.  It  is  possible  to 
protect  all  kinds  of  paper  from  vermin  by  surrounding 
it  with  a  poisonous  or  intoxicating  atmosphere  such  as 
is  produced  by  naphthalene  in  a  closed  box  or  chamber 
or  the  vapor  of  petroleum  or  similar  spirit ;  but,  as  this 
vapor  is  inflammable  and  in  certain  states  explosive, 
it  must  be  used  with  due  precaution.  For  example,  a 
sponge  soaked  in  petrol  and  placed  in  a  dish  within  a 
closed  box  or  cupboard  would  evaporate  slowly  and 
produce  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  petrol  vapor, 
The  naphthalene  is  not  so  dangerously  inflammable, 
but  the  sulphur  contained  in  its  vapor,  while  driving 
oPf  vermin,  attacks  and  blackens  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  brass,  and  is  thus  destructive  to  gilding.  The  low- 
est classes  of  paper  seem  to  be  immune  from  the  at- 
tack of  insects  owing  to  their  unpleasant  taste.  The 
impurities  they  contain  hasten  their  decay  which  goes 
on  whether  in  use  or  in  store ;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  Avhen  exposed  to  the  light  the  decay  is  most  rapid. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  means  of  restoring  docu- 
ments written  on  inferior  paper.  Faded  ink  may  be 
restored,  but  paper  that  has  become  brown  and  brittle 
has  already  had  its  organic  structure  destroyed  and 
is  beyond  recovery.  Copying  by  photographic  pro- 
cesses seems  to  be  the  safest  and  surest  method  of  deal- 
ing with  valuable  documents  or  prints,  a  method  that 
avoids  all  risk  of  error.  The  destruction  of  books  by 
weevils  is  principally  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  pa'Ste 
in  the  binding,  that  is'  not  always  prepared"  with  a 


suitable  poison.  The  size  on  the  surface  of  cloth-bound 
books  that  is  so  readily  eaten  off  by  small  brown  cock- 
roaches may  be  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish  freely 
diluted  in  turpentine  so  as  not  to  exhibit  a  bright  sur- 
face. This  was  found  successful  by  the  late  M.  E.  H. 
Aitken.  Acidity  in  gum  or  paste  is  also  destructive  to 
paper. 

There  is  one  very  durable  form  of  paper  that  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  at  a  time  when  it  might  have 
been  of  considerable  use.  Paper  parchment  was 
patented  in  1857  in  England;  it  was  made  by  passing 
unsized  paper  through  a  bath  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  "with  half  its  volume  of  water.  The  bath 
at  600  deg.  Pah.,  lasted  from  5  to  20  seconds,  after 
which  it  was  passed  first  through  water  and  then 
through  an  ammoniaeal  solution  to  remove  all  acid 
and  then  washed  in  water  and  dried.  Paper  so  treated 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change ;  it  becomes  horny  and 
parchment-like  and  acquires  about  five  times  its  form- 
er strength.  It  becomes  soft  in  water  although  remain- 
ing impervious,  and  is  unaffected  by  boiling.  Since 
the  price  of  tinplate  has  risen  so  much,  this  material 
seems  to  offer  a  good  substitute  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  boxes  such  as  are  used  for  packing  tobacco, 
drugs  and  other  materials.  A  waterproof  varnish  on 
the  outside  would  preserve  the  homy  rigidity  of  the 
parchment  and  also  close  the  lid  effectively.  It  is  not 
even  now  too  late  to  test  this  material  for  which  all 
the  ingredients  are  produced  in  India. — The  Indian 
Textile  Journal. 


MR.  MARTIN'S  RALLYING  CALL  TO  THE  TRADE. 

John  Martin  of  Winnipeg,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  has  sent  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  members  of  the  association  in  which  he  says : 
Having  had  placed  on  me  the  responsibility  of  assum- 
ing the  Presidency  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  As- 
sociation, I  wish  sincerely  to  acknowledge  the  honor  I 
have  received  at  your  hands.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  tribute  that  you  have  paid  me  and  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  further  the  best  interests  of  our  Associ- 
ation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  measure  of  benefit 
will  come  to  the  organization  if  we  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  matters  of  mill  relations  and  trade  customs, 
as  they  come  up  for  individual  consideration,  from 
time  to  time  are  matters  which  will  affect  all  the  mem- 
bers. This  being  the  case,  may  I  ask  you  to  keep  this 
in  mind  and  when  contentious  matters  arise,  have  your 
section  refer  them  to  the  general  secretary  so  that  they 
may  have  the  proper  attention  of  the  Executive,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  good  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  better  understanding 
among  the  members  of  the  trade,  and  that  many  former 
abuses  and  unsatisfactory  trade  customs  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Now  it  remains  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  and  bring  about  still  better  con- 
ditions and  closer  co-operation. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Martin  of  Toronto,  hopes  to  come 
to  Winnipeg  soon  and  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  into  all  matters  and  keep  you  fully  informed  of 
Avhat  is  being  done  from  time  to  time.  Assuring  you  of 
my  desire  to  help  build  up  in  Canada  an  Association 
equally  as  strong,  helpful  and  beneficial  as  Qur  neigh - 
bor^'to  the  south  of  lis  enjoy.  '    ■  ■  ■■'■^        ■ « '  -  .•  ' 
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New  Catalogues  and  Publications 


THE  CONDENSED  CHEMICAL  DICTIONARY. 

For  some  years  the  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  of  New 
York  have  secured  a  great  success  in  their  publication 
of  a  master  catalog  of  process  and  equipment  used  in 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Industries.  This  year  the 
company  presents  a  new  publication  in  the  form  of  a 
condensed  chemical  dictionary,  which  will  doubtl&ss  be 
as  welcome  to  the  many  industries  and  persons  connect- 
ed with  this  important  branch  of  science  as  the  catalog 
has  been.  The  new  book  has  grown  out  of  the  service 
of  the  information  bureau  that  the  Chemical  Catalog 
Co.  has  maintained  from  the  start. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  devote  the  number  of  pages 
to  a  description  of  the  dictionary  which  its  character 
would  warrant.  A  few  of  the  more  important  features 
only  can  be  touched  upon,  and  these  are  best  illustrated 
oy  quoting  one  or  two  items  from  the  book  which  are 
of  interest  to  pulp  and  ]iaper  makers.  The  book  i.s 
cross-indexed  throughout.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion that  is  given,  the  service  department  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Catalog  Co.  is  still  in  good  working  order  and  is 
ready  to  answer  questions  and  give  information  wliicli 
has  been  unintentionally  or  necessarily  omitted  from 
the  condensed  dictionary.  Substances  produced  in  tlie 
United  States  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
COLOPHONY*  (Common  Rosin)  : 

Derivation. — -A  resin  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  oil  from  crude  turpentine. 

Constants. — Specific  gravity  1.08;  melting-point 
100°— 140°  C. 

Grades. — "Virgin";  yellow  dip;  hard.  Rosin  is  grad- 
ed B.  C.  D.  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  W-G  (window- 
glass),  W-W  (water-white).  The  grrading  is  done  by 
color,  B  being  the  darkest  and  W-W  the  lightest  rosin. 
Ordinarily  the  first  three  grades  B,  C,  and  D  are  not 
separated.  Occasionally  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  rosin  used 
for  shrapnel)  factors  other  than  color  are  considered  in 
the  grading,  such  as  the  acidity  and  the  melting-jjoint. 

Contains. — Barrels. 

Uses. — The  darker  grades,  B,  C,  and  D  are  used  for 
making  rosin  oil,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  lino- 
leum and  dark  varnishes;  E,  F  and  G  (especially  F) 
are  used  for  m.aking  size  for  tlu>  paper  industry;  the 
grades  G  to  K  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaj). 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  soap  being  made  ;  for 
some  fine  soaps  even  lighter  grades  are  occasionally 
used;  the  grades  higher  than  K  (especially  W-G  and 
W-W)  are  used  for  making  light  varnishes;  sealing 
wax;  munitions  (shrapnel);  adulterating  other  resins; 
fastening  cutlery  into  handles;  increasing  the  friction 
of  the  horsehair  of  the  bows  of  musical  string  instru- 
ments ;  soldering  flux. 

Fire  hazard. — Dangerous. 

Railroad  shipping  regulations. — None. 
SODIUM  SILICATE*  (Soluble  glass;  water  glass)  (a) 
Na.SiO.,.    (b)NaSi03  9H,0.    (c)  Na,Si,Oo. 

Color  and  properties. —  (Water  glass)  White  to  gray- 
white  lumps  or  powder. 

Constants:  (a)  (b) 

Melting-point   ]018°C  48°  C 

Boiling-point  Loses  6H.,0  at  100°  C 

Soluble  in  water  and  alkalis:  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
acids. 

Derivation. — Silica  (quartz),  calcined  soda  and  pow- 
dercfd  cToal  arc  heatied  together  in  a  crucible,  the  molten 


mass  is  powdered  when  cold,  is  extracted  with  water 
and  steam  in  an  autoclave,  followed  by  evaporation  of 
the  water. 

Method  of  purification. — Fusion  and  passing  in  a 
current  of  air. 

Impurities. — Sodium  sulphide,  iron. 

Grades. — Pure  crystal ;  crude  lumps  or  powder ;  also 
marketed  in  form  of  solutions  of  various  concentrations 
ranging  from  viscous  semi-liquids  to  thin  watery  fluids. 

Containers. — Wooden  barrels  ;  tins  ;  glass  bottles. 

Uses. — Fireproof ing  fabrics ;  manufacture  of  corru- 
gated paperboard,  mailing  tubes,  veneer  products,  etc. ; 
grease-proofing  paper  containers,  etc. ;  manufacture  of 
cements;  concrete  hardeners,  etc.;  manufacture  of 
paints;  filling  for  soap;  cementing  stones;  water-proof- 
ing walls;  in  hydraulic  and  acid-proof  mortars;  dy<>ing 
and  bleaching;  cottonseed  oil  refining;  cementing  pipe 
insulation;  preservative  for  eggs  in  medicine;  for  fast- 
ening splints ;  manufacture  of  abrasive  wheels,  stones, 
etc. 

Fire  hazard. — None. 

Railroad  shipping  regulations. — None. 

There  are  a  few  places  where  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  though  there 
may  be  good  reasons  for  apparent  omi.ssions.  We  refer 
to  such  .sub.stances  as  lime,  limestone,  sulphur,  bleach- 
ing powder  (calcium  hypochlorite),  sodium  sulphate 
and  sodium  carbonate.  All  of  these  find  extensive  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  or  paper,  or  both,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  uses  except  the  inclusion  under 
sodium  carbonate  of  paper  making.  This  is  the  only 
criticism  we  have  to  offer,  and  it  is  given  as  a  sugges- 
tion intended  to  be  helpful.  The  information  given  in 
the  book  is  really  excellent  and  cannot  but  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  chemists,  purchasing  agents  and  many 
others. 

Colors  for  Paper. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  has  branch  offices  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  has 
.just  distributed  a  new  catalog  in  the  form  of  samples 
showing  si)ecimens  of  paper  dyed  in  various  colors 
and  shades  by  the  different  classes  of  dye  stuffs  at 
present  manufactured  by  the  company.  A  convenient 
feature  of  the  specimens  is  that  they  are  made  with  5, 
10,  20  and  40  pounds  of  color  per  1,000  pounds  of  dry 
stock  so  that  one  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of 
dyestuff  that  will  be  required  for  almost  any  shade. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  this  catalog 
will  be  of  interest  in  presenting  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  principal  classes  of  colors  at  present 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  paper  stock.  Some  details  of  their 
use  are  also  given. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  colors  comprising 
the  three  groups,  and  the  grades  of  paper  for  which 
each  is  best  suited  are  briefly  indicated  as  follows: 

I.  Acid  Colors. — This  group  includes  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  bright  colors  of  good  fastness  to  light. 
In  general,  acid  colors  are  better  soluble  than  basiv' 
colors,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  possess  less  tinctorial 
power,  and  less  affinity  for  vegetable  fibres. 

Acid  colors  are  used  only  for  sized  papers.  The  color 
is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beater  iDefore  sizing,  and 
is  thnrousrhly  incorporated  with  the  material;  the  size 
is  then  added.  For  heavy  shades  a  strong  sizing  of  the 
pulp  is  indispensable. 

Because  of  their  slight  affinity  for  vegetable  fibres, 
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acid  colors  produce  very  level  dyeings  on  mixed  pulps, 
and  are  furthermore  particularly  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light  shades. 

II.  Basic  Colors. — These  colors  possess  great  tinc- 
torial power,  and,  as  a  class,  are  very  brilliant  in  shade. 
They,  are  inferior  to  the  acid  colors  in  fastness  to  light, 
and  require  a  little  more  care  in  dissolving. 

The  basic  colors  possess  great  affinity  for  pure 
vegetable  fibres,  which  ensures  a  very  good  absorp- 
tion of  the  dyestuff,  even  in  the  case  of  papers  which 
are  only  slightly  sized.  This  property,  however,  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  production  of  mottled  effects 
when  dyeing  mixed  pulps  because  of  the  selective  ac- 
tion of  the  color  on  the  various  fibres.  Ordinarily  by 
a  judicious  blending  of  basic  and  acid  or  direct  colors 
perfectly  uniform  shades  can  be  produced  even  on 
mixed  pulps.  Level  dyeing  is  also  promoted  by  add- 
ing the  required  amount  of  alum  in  two  portions,  a 
part  being  added  before  the  dyestuff,  and  the  re- 
mainder after  the  addition  of  the  rosin  size. 

China  clay  and  other  loading  materials  fix  basic 
colors  readily  at  slightly  elevated  temperatures.  For 
unsized  papers,  and  when  producing  mottling  fibres, 
the  material  is  first  mordanted  with  some  tannin 
matter,  (tannic  acid,  sumac  extract,  etc.). 

III.  Direct  Colors. — These  colors  come  into  con- 
sideration particularly  for  the  dyeing  of  unsized  pulp 
containing  principally  cotton  and  similar  fibres,  i.e., 
in  the  production  of  blotting  and  copying  papers,  and 
for  the  mottling  fibres.  Direct  colors  possess  affinity  for 
practically  all  various  materials  used  for  paper  making, 
and  in  conjunction  with  suitable  acid  colors,  are  very 
useful  for  the  production  of  level  dyeings  on  mixed 
pulps.  In  almost  every  case  direct  colors  exhaust  com- 
pletely leaving  an  entirely  clear  back  water.  The  dyeing- 
is  added  to  the  beater,  and  the  engine  allowed  to  run 
until  the  dye  is  uniformly  mixed  with  the  pulp.  For 
medium  and  heavy  shades  it  is  an  advantage  to  add 
5-10  per  cent  common  salt,  and  to  heat  the  pulp  to 
105-120  deg.  F.  As  a  class,  direct  colors  produce  dye- 
ings faster  to  water  than  those  produced  by  either  acid 
or  basic  colors,  and  with  few  exceptions,  excel  the 
latter  in  fastness  to  light. 

The  paper  samples  shown  in  this  card  Avere  made  on 
a  laboratory  scale,  therefore  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  appearance  of  the  surface.  The  patterns  serve 
to  illustrate  the  shades  obtained  with  the  various 
colors  listed.  In  each  case  the  weight  of  the  color  given 
indicates  the  amount  to  be  used  for  1,000  lbs.  of  dry 
stock.  The  material  used  was  unbleached  sulfite  pulp ; 
the  sizing  agents,  ordinary  rosin  soap  and  alum. 
Special  data  regarding  dyeing  of  individual  colors  is 
given  where  necessary. 

Rumsey  Pumps. 

The  Rumsey  Pump  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  has 
sent  out  Bulletin  DC-IS,  describing  their  hand  and 
power  pumps.  These  are  made  in  sizes  from  13  to  1,000 
gallons  per  minute  and  appear  to  be  a  very  compact 
and  convenient  type  of  pump.  The  fibre  pumps  are 
built  for  pressures  up  to  100  pounds.  The  various 
pumps  are  driven  by  hand,  belt  connected,  or  directly, 
geared  to  electric  motors. 

Sherwin  Williams  Color  Catalog. 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Co.,  prepared  an  attractive 
leaflet  for  distribution  at  the  recent  Exposition,  of 
Chemical  Industries  at  Chicago.  It  is  entitled,  "Four 
Years  of  Achievement,"  and  describes  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  by  this  compaTiy  in  a  number  of  lines 


of  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.  These 
include  the  various  lines  of  paint  that  have  been  for 
years  the  main  products  of  the  company  and  also  the 
important  products  in  the  dyestuff  field.  In  the  latter 
the  company  is  making  a  large  number  of  its  own  in- 
termediates as  well  as  a  large  number  of  colors  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  as  well  as  for  the  as- 
sociated industry  of  printing  in  the  form  of  ink  colors. 
The  company  employs  a  technical  staff  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  use  of  dyes  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  company  are  at  the  service  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  friends. 

Fibre  Recovery  by  Flotation. 

At  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries 
at  Chicago  a  demonstration  apparatus  showed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  process  employed  by  the  Groch  Centrifugal 
Flotation  Limited  of  Cobalt,  Ont.,  as  applied  to  the 
recovery  of  fibre  from  the  waste  water  of  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  The  idea  is  to  introduce  air  bubbles  into 
the  bottom  of  the  waste  water  tanks.  A  descriptive 
leaflet  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  company. 
Weber  Chimneys. 

Catalog  No.  19  of  the  "Weber  Chimney  Co.,  Chicago, 
describes,  with  illustrations  showing  the  structure  and 
the  various  stages  of  construction,  the  manner  in  which 
conical  concrete  chimneys  are  built  by  this  company. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  The  highest  chimney  in  the  world,  which 
was  built  for  a  Japanese  Copper  Smelter  by  this  com- 
pany, is  570  feet  high. 

Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Co.  Catolog-. 

The  most  extensive  and  attractive  paper  machinery 
catalog  that  has  been  received  in  some  time  has  just 
come  from  the  Noble  &  Wood  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.Y.  This  contains  about  200  pages  in  a  stout 
loose  leaf  binder  into  which  additional  pages  can  be 
inserted  from  time  to  time. 

With  the  catalog  comes  an  invitation  for  paper  mills 
to  send  in  the  names  of  engineers,  purchasing  agents 
or  others  interested  in  such  information  as  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  catalog  so  that  a  copy  may  be  sent. 
It  is  requested  that  the  position  occupied  be  given  for 
the  men  whose  application  is  thus  sent  in. 

The  foreword  says:  "In  the  catalog  will  be  found 
a  very  complete  line  of  the  auxiliary  machinery  re- 
quired in  the  modern  paper  mill.  We  do  not  build  the 
paper  machines  and  by  auxiliary  machinery  we  mean 
the  machinery  Avhich  prepares  the  stock  for  the  ma- 
chine itself.  You  will  find  a  most  modern  and  com- 
plete line  of  Beating  Engines,  Jordan  Engines,  Board 
Machines,  Stuff  Pumps,  Stuff  Chests,  etc.,  described 
and  illustrated.  We  wish  also  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  very  complete  line  of  Experimental  Paper  Mak- 
ing Machinery  which  will  be  found  toward  the  back  of 
the  book." 

Bondite. 

This  material,  which  is  described  in  a  12-page  pamph- 
let, and  which  is  supplied  by  the  Rathbun  Company,  El 
Paso,  Texas,  is  a  special  grade  of  furnace  cement.  In 
addition  to  describing  this  particular  material  the 
pamphlet  contains  considerable  useful  information  on 
the  function  of  cement  in  setting  up  furnaces  and 
boilers  together  with  tables  showing  the  working 
temperatures  of  various  types  of  furnaces,  approximate 
temperatures  corresponding  to  easily  recognized  color's 
of  fire  brick  when  heated,  and  the  heat  loss  and  other 
data  corresponding  to  different  percentages  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  flue  qaists. 
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A.P.  &  P.  A.  HOLDING  FALL  CONFERENCE. 

The  general  labor  unrest  thronghout  the  (iountry  and 
the  constant  agitation  of  questions  affecting  employ- 
ment relations,  most  of  which  are  discu.ssed  from  the 
standpoint  of  expediency  rather  than  of  underlying 
principles  of  economics  and  .justice,  make  opportune  the 
report  and  discussion  on  Industrial  Relations,  which 
will  be  brought  to  the  ljusiness  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  &  Pulp  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
on  Friday,  November  14th.  The  relation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  &  Pulp  Association  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  which  has  taken  such  promi- 
nent part  in  the  study  of  these  matters  and  which  has 
been  recognized  as  the  scientific  body  representing  th'> 
employing  interests  of  the  country,  will  make  a  recital 
of  the  situation  from  the  broad-minded  employer's 
standpoint  of  intense  interest  and  value  to  our  indus- 
try. There  has  been  some  misinterpretation  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  employer  group  at  the  recent  Industrial 
Conference  at  Washington  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  present  gentlemen  of  national  reputation  who 
participated  in  the  Washington  conference,  and  who 
will  give  first-hand  and  correct  information  of  this 
attempt  to  clarify  the  issues  that  underlie  sound  em- 
ployment I'elations. 

This  one  feature  of  the  Business  Conferenf>e  alone 
would  warrant  the  attendance  of  every  manufacturer 
in  the  country  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  industry, 
without  reference  to  membership  in  the  American 
Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  will  endeavor  to  attend  the 
luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  on  Friday,  Novetriber  14th, 
at  1  p.m. 

A  Real  Forestry  Policy  and  Program. 

Probably  no  convention  of  the  pulp  and  paper  inter- 
ests of  this  country  ever  met  under  circumstances  of 
keener  interest  or  with  wider  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  and  study 
that  will  be  the  features  of  the  program  of  the  Busi- 
ness Conference  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  As- 
sociation at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  on  Fri- 
day, November  14th. 

Events  in  this  industry  and  the  general  industrial 
situation  have  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
practical  men  the  necessity  for  immediate  and  ex- 
liau.stive  study  and  considtation  to  the  end  that  some 
sound  conclusions  may  be  reached  that  will  lead  to 
unity  of  thought  and  action. 

Among  these  topics  is  the  ever  pressing  one  of  the 
future  raw  material  supply  for  paper  making.  While 
many  experiments  have  been  made  with  various  other 
fibres,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  in  any  way  can 
compete  in  cost  for  large  units  of  production,  with  wood 
fibre,  and  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  forests  under  the 
great  demand  for  paper  has  fociised  attention  upon 
the  question  of  a  National  Forestry  Policy  looking  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  forest  supplies  and  their  eco- 
nomic use.  This  is  a  nuitter  in  which  the  paper  mills 
not  only,  but  the  publishers  and  the  general  publ'c 
have  a  common  interest. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation,  a  good  deal  of  tiui  ' 
will  be  given  at  the  Business  Conference  to  the  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  of  a  suggested  National  For- 
estry Policy  which  will  reflect  the  careful  views  o" 
the  best  minds  in  l]u>  paper  industry  and  which,  it  is 
believed,  offers  the  best  solution  and  hope  for  the 
protection  of  all  interests  involved.  Probably  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States,  including  paper  board,  is  the  .product  of  wood, 


so  that  every  paper  manufacturer,  whether  a  pro- 
ducer from  his  own  timber,  purchaser  of  pulp  wood 
or  simply  a  convertor  of  pulp  into  paper,  must  realize 
his  economic  relation  to  the  topic. 

The  Empire  State  Forest  Products  Association  holds 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 13th,  and  there  will  be  present  for  the  discus- 
sion on  Friday,  probably  the  best  representation  of  all 
interests  involved  that  has  ever  been  gathered  for  this 
purpose. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET  ITEMS. 

GROUND  WOOD— Steadily  acquiring  strength,  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  is  daily  working 
into  a  firmer  povsition,  and  all  manner  of  prices  are  be- 
ing named  as  having  been  paid,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  definite  market  values 
are.  No.  1  spruce  ground  wood  has  been  sold  at  $40 
per  ton  at  grinding  mills,  and  it  is  understood  on  high 
authority  that  $50  a  ton  delivered  consuming  plants 
has  been  realized,  which  might  work  out  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  better  than  $40  at  the  shipping  point. 
Demand  from  all  quarters  is  brisk  and  producers  assert 
that  they  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  buyers,  in 
view  of  which  it  is  but  logical  that  prices  tend  so 
strongly  upward. 

RAGS — The  rag  market  is  far  from  strong,  yet  there 
is  a  steadiness  of  tone  which  seems  to  foreshadow  a 
firmer  market  once  demand  for  consuming  mills  broad- 
ens to  a  more  normal  scale.  This  apparently  is  due 
more  to  the  strength  in  low  grades  of  material  siach  as 
are  used  by  roofing  felt  manufacturers  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  and  dealers  contend  that  with  prices 
holding  their  own  under  the  prevailing  restricted  move- 
ment of  supplies  toward  mills  that  the  probabilities 
favor  a  sharp  advance  in  values  when  manufacturers 
resume  purchasing  in  larger  volume.  Roofing  rags 
are  freely  sought  by  felt  mills  and  sales  are  numerous 
at  a  price  basis  of  betw^een  2.70  and  2.80  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  packing.  Doubtless  the  holding  up  -of 
deliveries  of  foreign  rags  by  the  longshoremen's  strike 
stimulates  demand  for  domestic  roofing  material,  as 
consumers  are  obliged  to  buy  additional  amounts  of 
rags  although  having  large  quantities  on  the  docks  at 
this  port  or  in  vessels  in  New  York  harbor 

PAPER  STOCK— Trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
waste  paper  features  the  market.  Board  mills  are  pur- 
chasing in  regular  fpshion  and  dealers  and  packers  tell 
of  experiencing  little  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  for 
all  the  mixed  paper  and  folded  news  they  have  for  sale 
although  it  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  manufacturers 
are  endeavoring  to  reduce  prices.  There  is  also  a  steady 
call  for  overissue  newspapers,  kraft  paper  and  the  low- 
er qualities  of  manilas.  Folded  news  is  quotable  at  85 
to  90  cents  per  100  pounds  New  York  and  No.  1  mixed 
paper  at  75  to  80  cents.  Kraft  of  No.  1  grade  is  selling 
at  3.25  cents  and  overissue  news  at  1.20  to  1.25  cents. 
High  grades  are  in  limited  demand  and  prices  are  mere- 
ly holding  their  oAvn.  Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1 
(luality  are  quoted  at  5.25  cents  and  No.  1  soft  w^hite 
shavings  at  4  cents.  Books  and  magazines  are  mainly 
neglected  and  mills  are  frequently  turning  down  of- 
ferings of  stock  at  2  cents  f.o.b.  Now  York,  although  the 
bulk  of  business  going  through  is  at  this  price  basis. 
The  printers'  strike  locally  has  materially  curtailed 
production  of  the  better  grades  of  old  paper  but  the 
fact  that  mills  are  holding  off  in  bu.ving  these  de- 
scriptions offsets  the  reduced  supply. 
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A-1  A  new  wood  fiber.  (Une  nouvelle  fibre  vegetale.) 
Le  Papier,  22,  p.  175  (June,  1919).  A  very  strong 
fiber  has  just  been  discovered  in  Mexico.  The  ^  tree 
from  which  it  is  obtained  is  called  "cuazuma"  or  '  pua- 
hulose,"  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 
Analysis  has  shoAvn  the  fiber  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 
It  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small  cost  by  macerating 
the  bark  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  the  bark  being 
sometimes  20-30  em.  in  thickness.— A.P.-C. 

A-1.  New  raw  material  for  paper-making.  The  dwari 
palm.  (La  recherche  des  nouvelles  matieres  premieres. 
Le  palmier  nain.)  A.  Ruby,  ingenieur  aux  Papeteries 
Berges.  Le  Papier,  22,  193-6  (July,  1919).  Chamoe- 
rops  humilis,  locally  known  as  doum,  grows  m  North- 
ern Africa,  principally  along  the  Moroccan  coast,  m 
easily  accessible  regions.  The  annual  production  is  about 
100  000  tons.  The  groAvth  is  remarkably  rapid,  ihe 
natives  use  all  parts  of  the  plant  for  various  purposes. 
The  different  parts  contain  fibres  of  different  natures, 
those  from  the  leaves  being  the  most  promising  as 
paper-making  material.  They  contain  about  12  per 
cent  H.O,  1.2  per  cent  resins,  fat  and  wax,  4.20  per 
cent  ash,  33.5  per  cent  cellulose  (on  dry  basis)  ;  the 
incrusting  matter  is  pectose  and  lignin.  Cooking  may 
be  carried  out  by  the  soda  process.  If  the  stems  are 
separated  from  the  leaves  proper,  the  latter  may  be 
cooked  in  open  vessels  or  under  pressure  at  will,  ihe 
optimum  conditions  are:  1st.  Cooking  under  pressure 
12  per  cent  NaOH  on  the  gross  wt.  of  the  leaves,  130 
deg.  C,  4  kilos  pressure,  8  deg.  Be., ;  2nd.  cooking  m 
open  vessel  (without  stems),  12  per  cent  NaOH,  100 
deg.  C,  4  kilos  pressure,  8  deg.  Be.;  2ud.  Cooking  m 
pulp  is  grayish  and  stained  with  chlorophyll.  It 
readilv  bleaches  in  6  hrs.  with  4  per  cent  CI.  (=11  per 
cent  of  35  per  cent  bleaching  powder)  at  75-80  deg.  C, 
the  loss  averaging  10-12  per  cent.  The  refining  pre- 
sents no  difficulties.  The  pulp  contains  75  per  cent  of 
actual  fibres,  averaging  2.5  m.  x  0.01  mm.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  very  satisfactory  felting  power,  a 
rather  thick  membrane,  great  tenacity,  perfect  homo- 
geneity, and  great  suppleness.  The  pulp  gives  a  violet 
blue  coloration  with  chlor-iodide  of  zinc  and  a  blue 
coloration  with  iodized  calcium  nitrate.  The  raw  ma- 
terial can  be  obtained  quite  cheap,  3-5  fr.  per  100  kilos. 
-A.P.-C. 

A-3  By-products  of  esparto  grass.  (Les  sous-pro- 
duits  de  I'alfa.)  Dr.  C.  Budde.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  35, 
401-4  (1916).  La  Papeterie,  41  (June  25,  1919).— A. 
P.-C. 

A-3.  Production  of  esparto  in  Northern  Africa. 

(L'alfa,  sa  production  en  Afrique  du  Nord.)  J.  Micol 
de  Portemont.  Le  Papier,  22,  p.  161,  (June,  1919).  A 
description  of  the  gathering  of  this  grass  m  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  transportation,  explaining  why  so  little  is  used  m 
France  and  how  to  favor  its  use  in  France.— -A.P.-C. 

A-3  The  esparto  industry  in  Africa.  (L'alfa— son 
commerce— son  emploi  en  Afrique.)    J.  Micol  de  Por- 
1  temont.    L.  Papier,  22,  237-9  (Aug.,  1919) .    The  real 
I  problem  mav  be  summed  up  in  three  words— tuel, 
chemicals  water      In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
Societe  de  la  Cellulose  de  L'Afrique  du  Nord  has  re- 


cently been  formed ;  but  owing  to  present  conditions 
it  is  hardly  likely  the  mill  will  be  ready  to  operate  be- 
fore three  years. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Fusion  of  French  paper  companies.  Le  Papier, 
22,  p.  180,  (June,  1919).  The  Papeteries  Navarre  and 
Papeteries  de  Normandie  have  merged  under  the  name 
of  Papeteries  Navarre  with  a  capital  of  20  million  fr. 
This  is  now  by  far  the  most  important  French  paper 
company. — A.P.-C. 

R-2.  New  English  paper  journal.  Le  Papier,  22,  p. 
179  (June,  1919).  "The  Paper  Container,"  the  first  ' 
number  of  which  appeared  on  June  2nd,  has  as  its 
object  to  promote  the  manufacture  and  use  of  all  con- 
tainers made  of  paper.  It  is  a  monthly  published  by 
Verstone  &  Co.,  29  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.— A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Pulp  and  paper  in  France;  tariff,  imports  and 
exports.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General  for 
Canada  in  Paris,  France.  Weekly  Bull.,  Dept.  of  Trade 
&  Commerce,  21,  p.  192,  July  28,  1919.  The  French 
tariff  on  imported  pulps  is  as  follows : 

No.  168  in  French  Customs  tariff — Cellulose  pulp: — 

Minimum 

General  Tariff.  Tariff. 

Mechanical — 

Dry  1  fr.  50  per  100  kilos  gross  weight   1  fr. 

Wet  0  fr.  75    "       "       "  "    0.50 

Chemical — • 

2  fr.  50    "       "  .     "  "    2 

Duties  upon  importation  on  mechanical  and  chemical 
pulps  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  are  reduced 
95  per  cent.  The  transportation  of  pulp  consigned  to 
a  paper  mill  is  insured  by  a  transire  which  is  charged 
by  the  customs  officers  or  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
In  addition  to  this,  importers  must  leave  at  the  customs 
office  a  bonded  guarantee  of  returning  within  three 
months  a  certificate  given  by  the  newspaper  manage- 
ment, attesting  that  the  paper  mill  which  was  the 
consignee  has  delivered  to  the  press-room  of  the  said 
newspaper  a  corresponding  quantity  of  newsprint.  The 
quantity  of  paper  has  been  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  for  wet  pulp  and  at  90  per  cent  for  dry 
pulp.  A  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  for  the  years  1912-1918  inclusive  is  also  given. — 
A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The  supplies  of  raw  materials  of  the  French 
•nap3r  industry.  (L'approvisionnement  de  la  papeterie 
francaise  en  matieres  premieres.)  L.  Vidal.  Chimie  & 
Industrie,  2,  730-5  (June,  1919).  This  article  discusses 
the  position  faced  by  the  French  paper  industry  as 
regards  raw  materials,  and  is  largely  based  on  the  re- 
port submitted  on  Oct.  10th.  1918,  bv  the  French  Na- 
tional Paper  Bureau.  (Cf.  Pulp  &  Paper,  17,  259-62, 
405  (1919).  As  it  is  evident  that  France  cannot  supply 
its  own  needs  of  raw  materials,  the  resources  of  the 
colonies  should  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible  in  pre- 
ference to  others.  The  Central  Empires  will  doubtless 
be  forced  to  pay  part  of  the  indemnity  in  forest  pro- 
(lucts,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  this  does  not  act 
detrimentally  to  the  French  industries.  France  should 
endeavour  to  import  as  little  pulp  as  possible,  but 
rather  the  wood,  and  to  make  the  pulp  in  her  own  mills. 
— A.P.-C.. 
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The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  in  connection 
with  a  .campaign  it  has  just  inaugurated  in  its  plants 
at  Ilolyoke,  Mass,  and  vicinity  to  check  avoidable  acci- 
dents among  its  employees,  has  issued  a  safety  first 
circular  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  classification 
of  accidents  at  the  various  plants  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year,  indicates  that  70  per  cent 
of  th-e  mi.shaps  have  been  caused,  not  by  defective  or 
unguarded  machinery,  but  by  simple  carelessness.  In 
the  company's  instructions  to  its  employees  the  latter 
are  informed  among  other  things  that,  "The  American 
Writing  Pap«r  Company  is  safeguarding  its  machinery 
in  every  possible  way.  It  asks  its  employees  to  co-oper- 
ate  in  eliminating  unnecessary  accidents.  Remember 
that  mechanical  devices,  systems,  and  rules  for  the 
|)revention  of  industrial  accidents  avail  nothing  without 
Iiiiman  caution."  The  company  has  established  first 
aid  hospitals  at  a  number  of  its  divisions  all  of  which 
are  regularlj^  attended  by  a  trained  nurse. 

New  lines  of  writing  paper  are  soon  to  be  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Americcan  Writing  Paper  Company,  par- 
ticularly two  lines  of  shadow-craft  papers,  one  of  which 
will  be  known  as  "Bond  d'  Agigle,"  made  from  five 
grades  of  Bond  and  one  of  superfine,  and  th-e  other 
Avill  be  a  shadow-craft  produced  by  a  similar  process 
but  water  marked  with  designs  belonging  to  the  large 
consumers  of  bond  paper.  The  actual  grade  and  sub- 
stance weight  is  to  be  Avater  marked  on  every  sheet. 
The  papers  have  been  standardized  in  the  company's 
department  of  Technical  control.  In  order  to  promote 
the  sales  of  these  grades,  which  will  be  manufactured 
in  the  Riverside  No.  1  division  mill,  the  company  has 
developed  a  department  that  will  devote  its  entire  time 
to  merchandising  these  papers.  This  department  will 
he  under  the  supervision  of  F.  W.  Hastings. 

More  than  sixty  magazines  that  have  been  held  up 
by  the  pressmen 's  strike  have  quit  New  York  City  and 
will  be  printed  in  other  cities.  If  these  periodicals  stay 
permanently  away  from  New  York  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  3,000  striking  printers  will  be  without  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  employing  printers,  most  of  whom 
have  been  forced  to  suspend  publication  for  more  than 
four  weeks  since  the  walkout  of  the  printers,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  Ncav  York  City  can  regain  its  posi- 
tion as  the  periodical  publishing  centre  of  America. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  the  Printer's  League  to  place 
the  business  of  the  magazines  driven  away  from  New 
York  in  twenty-three  cities.  The  industrial  loss  to 
New  York  is  estimated  at  several  million  dollars  an- 
nually. In  one  way  a  more  central  location  is  desir- 
able on  account  of  the  parcel  post  zone  regulations  that 
became  effective  July  1.  Certain  publications  had 
alread.v  planned  to  print  a  part  of  their  issues  in  Chic- 
ago to  save  postage.  Chicago  printing  houses  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  do  business  with  the  Eastern 
periodical  publishers.  They  are,  however,  not  very 
much  disposed  to  print  the  magazines  on  merely  tem- 
porary arrangements  such  as  have  been  sugge^ited 
by  some  of  the  publishers.  The  permanent  establish- 
ment of  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  by 


the  periodicals  formerly  published  in  New  York  will 
mean  more  or  less  change  in  the  placing  of  paper  con- 
tracts ff)r  these  ))nhlicatioMs.  The  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
Printer's  Ink  and  tlie  American  Stationer  ar.-  tlirce 
publications  devoted  to  the  paper  trade  and  allied  in- 
dustries which  have  already  moved  away  from  New 
York  City. 

India  has  again  come  into  the  American  market  for 
dyestuffs,  according  to  exporters.  Som<>  months  ago 
a  restriction  making  it  necessary  for  the  Indian  buy- 
ers to  obtain  a  license  before  they  could  import  dye- 
stuffs  into  India  from  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire  was  adopted  by  the  Indian  Government.  For 
a  time  this  restriction  caused  considerable  reduction  in 
the  orders  from  India.  Within  the  past  week  or  two, 
however,  exporters  in  New  York  City  have  received 
orders  by  cable  for  high  grade  dyestuffs,  the  Indian 
buyers  stating  in  each  instance  that  a  license  had  al- 
ready been  obtained.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
English  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  Indian  manufacturer  in  this  respect, 
and  the  exporters  in  consequence  expect  a  consider- 
able business  from  this  source  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Brown  Corporation,  of  Portland,  Me.  is  market- 
ing a  creped  kraft  paper  towel.  This  is  a  new  product 
and  is  expected  to  take  well  because  of  the  strength 
and  absorbency  of  the  pai>er. 

The  big  pulp  and  paper  concerns  in  Maine  have 
piled  up  reserves  at  such  a  rapid  rate  the  past  year 
that,  the  war  being  over,  the  necessity  for  heavy  re- 
serves no  longer  exists,  and  this  winter  they  will'  cur- 
tail their  output  50  per  cent  or  more.  The  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  has  so  much  Avood  on  har.d 
tliat  it  Avill  cut  only  60,000,000  or  70,000,000  feet  this 
winter,  compared  with  an  average  of  120,000.000  feet. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LLOYD  HARRIS. 

Referring  to  the  dinner  recently  tendered  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris,  the  Times  pays  a  tribute  to  his  remark- 
able work  as  chairman  of  the  Canadian  trade  mission. 
He  has  "carried  the  Canadian  trade  banner  and  hoisted 
it  in  places  where  hitherto  Canada  has  been  but  a 
name,"  the  Times  says.  "If  his  success  in  this  respect 
has  been  notable  his  missionary  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Empire  in  the  Mother  Country  has  been  no 
less  important." 

His  work,  the  Times  thinks,  points  a  moral  for  the 
British  Government,  its  results  being  precisely  those 
which  a  department  of  overseas  trade  should  achieve. 

The  Times  adds:  "The  Government  would  do  well 
(0  study  the  methods  of  the  Canadian  mission,  and 
even  better,  to  call  some  great  business  men  of  the  dom- 
inions Avith  their  virility,  energy  and  enterprise,  to 
assist  in  a  consultative  capacity  in  the  vitally  import- 
ant task  of  developing  British  trade  in  fields  where 
they  themselves  have  prospered." 


You  will  find  that  any  great  success  is  mixed  with 
trouble,  more  or  less. 
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H.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Wilson  Stationery  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade. 

Robert  Rolland  of  Montreal,  formerly  of  Toronto, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  recently.  He  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  purchasing  for  the  export  paper  depart- 
ment of  Grace  &  Co.  of  Montreal. 

W.  H.  Sherriff  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  left  last  week  on  an  extended  selling  trip  and 
will  go  as  far  as  the  Coast  visiting  all  the  leading  cities 
of  the  western  provinces. 

C.  N.  Ramsay  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper 
manufacturers,  Toronto,  has  returned  after  spending 
several  months  in  England  and  Scotland. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  of  Toronto,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Hartley  Bay  Hunting  Club,  has  gone  on  a  deer  shooting 
expedition  in  the  French  river  district.  N.  L.  Martin, 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  is 
another  member  of  the  party  and  expects  to  bring 
back  his  full  quota  of  deer. 

J.  L.  McNicol,  assistant  paper  controller,  Ottawa,  was 
in  Toronto  recently  on  his  way  to  Fort  Frances  and 
other  eastern  mills  on  business. 

F.  L.  Ratcliff,  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  was 
one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Baptist  Association  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  and  afterwards  spent  a  few  days 
in  New  York  City  on  business. 

Howard  Smith,  of  Montreal,  President  of  the  Tor- 
onto Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  re- 
cently on  business. 

The  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  who  are  establishing  a  branch  factory  in  Peter- 
borough, Ont.,  are  losing  no  time  in  getting  down  to 
business.  The  necessary  repairs  are  now  being  made 
to  the  former  Cordage  factory  which  the  firm  will  oc- 
cupy. Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  making 
the  building  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  equipment. 

A  new  industry  has  been  established  in  Deseronto 
Ont.,  known  as  the  Quinte  Chemical  Co.,  Limited,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  Juniper  oil  will  be  produced 
from  the  .iuniper  bush  and  berry,  cedar  oil  from  cedar 
wood,  and  hemlock  oil  from  hemlock  wood  and  bush. 
The  company  has  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  product  that  the  plant  can  produce  at  current  mar- 
ket prices.  Lieut-Col.  George  Crawford,  of  Lindsay, 
Ont.,  is  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  company,  and 
George  F.  Palmer,  of  Deseronto,  Secretary  and  Man- 
ager. The  raw  material,  from  Avhich  the  oils  are  dis- 
tilled, is  unlimited' right  at  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  Avas  in  Victoria,  B. 
C.  recentl.y  and  is  contemplating  establishing  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill  at  Squamish,  the  Coast  terminal  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

J.  S.  Douglas,  who  for  some  years  has  been  business 
manage!'  of  the  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  paper  succeeding  his 
father,  the  late  W.  J.  Douglas. 


Word  has  been  received  in  the  east  of  the  death  of 
George  E.  Norris,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Nan- 
aimo  B.  C.  Free  Press,  the  second  oldest  paper  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.   He  was  forty  nine  years  of  age. 

,  Major  Daniel  Owen  recently  spent  a  few  days  at  his 
home  in  Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.  He  is  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  North  American  Securities  Corpor- 
ation, with  executive  head  offices  in  Boston.  Branch 
offices  will  soon  be  opened  up  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  first  security  to  be  offered  to  the  public 
will  be  the  South  Labrador  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  with 
a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars,  of  which  Major  Owen 
is  President.  The  company  M'ill  exploit  timber  limits 
recently  explored  in  Labrador  by  the  aerial  expedition 
and  a  large  staff  of  hydrauic  engineers,  pupmen  and 
lumbermen  have  already  been  retained.  It  is  expected 
that  by  next  year  saw  mills  will  be  in  operation  and 
that,  by  the  close  of  the  season,  a  large  pulp  mill  will 
be  located  on  the  property.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
machinery  and  supplies  will  go  up  at  the  opening  of 
navigation. 

The  provincial  officers  of  Division  "A"  of  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Trade  As-soeiation,  which  Division  deals 
particularly  with  printers'  papers  and  stationary,  were 
recently  elected  as  folloAVS :  Chairman,  John  Martin, 
Winipeg ;  Vice  Chairman,  C.  J.  Kay,  Columbia  Paper 
Co.,  Vancouver;  Secy-Treas.  A.  C.  Hunt,  John  Martin 
Paper  Co.,  Winnipeg;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution, Fred  Smith,  Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright,  Van- 
couver ;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  price  List  policy, 
W.  R.  Davis,  Barber,  Ellis,  Davis,  Calgary ;  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Manufacturing,  John  Gibb,  Clark  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Winnipeg;  Chairman  on  Committee  on  Traffic, 
Wallace  Murphy,  Barber-Ellis,  Winnipeg ;  Chairman 
on  Committee  on  Mill  Relations,  George  Wilson,  Clark 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Winnipeg ;  Chairman  on  Committee  on 
Terms  and  Credits,  D.  A.  Clark,  Clark  Bros.  &  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

A  chai'ter  has  been  granted  the  Specialty  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Camden  East,  Ont.,  and 
a  capital  stock  of  $325,000.  The  company,  which  is 
headed  by  L.  F.  Houpt  of  Buffalo,  and  others  have, 
as  already  stated,  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Camden 
Paper  Mills  and  will  operate  the  same  on  news.  It  is 
understood  that  the  entire  product  has  been  sold  to  a 
New  York  firm  for  a  long  period. 

A.  G.  Pounsford,  general  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  and  Hugh  M.  Lewis 
of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  same  company,  were  in 
Toronto  recently  on  their  way  across  the  line  where 
they  will  visit  a  niimber  of  important  plants. 

A.  R.  MacDougall  of  A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Station- 
ers, 474  King  street  west,  Toronto,  is  in  the  Old  Country 
on  a  business  trip. 

Many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  leai'n  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Lazier  of  Belleville,  Ont., 
Avho  pa.ssed  away  on  October  31st.  in  his  eighty  sixth 
year.  He  operated  the  Lazier  Paper  Mills  at  Belleville 
for  nearly  half  a  century  making  straw,  rag  and  manila 
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wrapping  as  well  as  corrugated  paper,  carpet  lining 
and  stair  pads.  He  leaves  a  wife,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  are  R.  E.  and  S.  D.  Lazier 
of  Belleville.  In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Lazier  was  identified 
with  a  number  of  other  leading  industries  in  and 
around  Belleville  such  as  the  lumber,  flour,  grain,  coal 
and  wood 

After  nearly  lialf  a  century  association  with  the 
Methodist  Book  and  Pulishing  House,  Toronto,  James 
Dale  has  retired  owing  to  failing  health.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  boy  and  for  the  last  score  of  years  has 
been  manager  of  circulation  and  advertising  for  the 
Christian  Guardian  and  twenty  three  other  publications 
of  the  House.  A  comi)limentary  dinner  was  tendered 
Mr.  Dale  recently  by  the  staff  when  he  was  presented 
with  an  upholstered  easy  chair.  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  Book 
Steward  Emeritus,  made  the  presentation  and  Rev. 
S.  W.  Fallis,  the  present  Book  Steward,  also  added  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  work  of 
Mr.  Dale. 

The  Kitchener  Envelope  and  Stationery  Co.  has,  as 
already  stated  in  these  columns,  begun  operations  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.  and  has  leased  the  factory  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Mitchell  Button  Co.  Arthur  Bochm;'r 
of  Kitchener,  is  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  organization  which  starts  with  bright  pros- 
pects. 

W.  G.  Rook,  who  for  several  years  has  been  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Home  Journal,  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Canadian  II.  W.  Gossard  Co.  Lim- 
ited, and  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Rook 
is  a  former  President  of  the  Toronto  Ad  Club  and  a 
widely  known  authority  on  publicity. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  BAMBOO  IN 
TRINIDAD. 

An  important  project  for  manufacturing  paper  from 
bamboo  in  Trinidad  is  being  carried  out  by  an  Edin- 
burgh firm  of  publishers.  About  1,000  acres  of  land 
near  St.  Joseph  (seven  miles  from  the  capital  at  Port 
of  Spain)  have  been  planted  in  bamboo,  and  a  conces- 
sion has  been  obtained  giving  the  firm  the  right  to 
cut  bamboo  from  the  Government  forests. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  United  States  Consul 
in  Trinidad,  the  firm  in  question,  foreseeing  a  pajiT 
famine  throughout  the  world  within  the  next  few 
years,  have  been  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  paper  reserves  for 
themselves  for  the  future;  and  although  realising 
that  paper  can  be  produced  from  any  vegetable  ma- 
terial containing  cellulose,  nevertheless  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  bamboo  was  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  They  selected  Trinidad  for  their  bamboo- 
paper  project,  as  the  bamboo  grows  there  tery  quick- 
ly, having  sufficient  development  within  thre'e  or  four 
years  for  making  paper. 

Experts  have  been  employed  to  study  the  question 
of  easily  getting  rid  of  the  knots  in  the  bamboo,  and 
also  of  the  yellowish-green  color  that  has  hitherto 
been  considered  a  drawback  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  bamboo.  The  first  experiments  in  Trinidad 
with  the  bamboo  consisted  of  putting  the  reeds  through 
sugar-cane  presses.  While  this  rather  crudely  accom- 
plished the  pur[)o.se,  nevertheless  it  was  found  to  be 
desirable  that  the  bamboo  should  be  shredded  as  well 
as  mashed,  and  the  knots  removed.  It  is  said  that  a 
machine  has  been  designed  which  accomplishes  all  this 
work,  and  that  a  bleach  or  dye  has  been  discovered 


which  makes  the  pulp  wood  and  paper  perfectly 
white.  It  is  understood  that  the  machimjry  for  the 
bamboo  plant,  to  cost  about  £30,000  has  been  ordered 
from  the  United  States. -Journal  iJoval  Society  of 
Arts.  

THE  BATHURST  EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST  PLOT. 

The  work  on  the  permanent  experimental  plot  which 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  Nepisiquit  River  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  the 
Conservation  Commission  and  the  Crown  Land  De- 
partment of  New  Brunswick,  is  progressing  very  favor- 
ably. An  area  of  490  acres  of  forest  land  has  been 
set  aside  for  25  years  by  mutual  agreement  and  the 
Bathurst  Lumber  Company  is  cutting  this  area  accord- 
ing to  many  various  regulations  and  systems  laid 
down  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  change  may  be 
'made  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  nature  of  the  reproduc- 
tion resulting  from  each  of  the  various  methods  of  cut- 
ting. On  some  of  the  area  all  the  slash  and  brush  is 
being  burned  and  all  material  in  the  tops  suitable  for 
pulpwood  is  being  taken  out.  Mr.  Angus  McLean, 
general  manager  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  is 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  this  experimental  cutting  and 
thinning  and  deserves  much  credit  for  making  possible 
this  valuable  experiment  even  at  an  increased 
cost  for  logging,  it  being  one  of  the  first  an  1 
most  extensive  experimental  thinnings  being  un 
dertaken  in  Canada.  Mr.  John  Lordon,  superintendent 
for  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  logging  for  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  and 
R.  D.  Jago,  of  the  Forest  Service,  laid  the  plot  out  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  cutting  for  the  Conservation 
Commission.  Mr.  Herman  Good,  a  returned  soldier 
who  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  has  filled  the  position  of 
camp  foreman  over  the  50  men  employed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
picked  out  the  site  for  the  plot  and  expects  to  visit 
the  area  for  the  third  time  in  December,  after  most 
of  the  cutting  has  been  completed. 

W.  M.  Robertson,  B.  Sc.  F.,  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, is  in  charge  of  the  plot  at  the  present,  having 
relieved  Mr.  R.  D.  Jago  recently,  who  had  to  return 
to  Fredericton. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Nunnick,  B.S.A.,  of  Ottawa,  agriculturist 
for  the  Conservation  Commission,  who  has  been  here 
several  times  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  the 
classification  of  the'  soils  on  the  Crown  Lands  by  the 
Forest  Survey,  has  gone  to  Bathurst  where  he  will  ex- 
amine some  15  square  miles  in  different  parts  of 
Gloucester  County  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
lands  are  suitable  for  agriculture  or  not.  ^Ir.  Xnn- 
nick  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  L.  S.  "Webb,  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Before  returning  to  Ottawa  Mr.  Nun- 
nick  expects  to  spend  his  holidays  in  New  Brunswick 
on  a  big  game  hunting  trip. — Chatham,  N.B..  "Week- 
ly World." 


B.  C.  MAY  HAVE  NEW  PULP  MILL. 

Mr.  Hudson  of  Everett,  Washington,  called  upon 
Premier  Oliver  Oct.  22  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  pulp  mill  at  Squaniish,  B.  C.  the 
coast  Terminal  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  at  the  head  of  Howe  Sound. 

Mr  Hudson  was  promised  every  assistance  by  Prem- 
ier Oliver.  Details  of  timber  legislation  and  informa- 
tion regarding  water  power  were  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Lands. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  November  3. — There  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  newsprint  and  the  market  is  still  being 
searched  for  supplies.  Some  of  the  prices  which  are 
being  offered  by  firms  which  have  not  regular  con- 
tracts, is  almost  fabulous  provided  they  can  secure  spot 
delivery.  It  is  reported  that  practically  all  the  leading 
Canadian  mills  have  their  output  contracted  for  sev- 
eral months  ahead  so  far  as  foreign  business  is  con- 
cerned, which  includes,  of  course,  the  product  sold  to 
the  United  States.  Even  the  five  or  six  hundred  tons 
that  will  come  on  the  market  during  the  next  few 
months  by  reason  of  additional  machines  being  in- 
stalled by  Price  Bros,  Abitibi,  Laurentide,  Spanish 
River  and  other  concerns  will  be  taken  care  of  at  a 
good  figure  without  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
producers. 

An  interesting  report  on  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
in  the  British  market  has  just  been  issued  by  A.  L. 
Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, who  spent  several  months  in  the  Old  Country 
in  the  interest  of  the  export  trade.  He  makes  some 
timely  and  pertinent  observations  in  which  he  says  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  all  trade  restric- 
tions from  September  1st  last  was  to  place  Canada  in 
direct  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
entire  burden  of  retaining  British  business  secured 
under  former  favorable  conditions  and  6i  making 
Great  Britain  a  permanent  market  for  their  products 
is  placed  upon  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  He  de- 
clares that  the  British  market  is  no  place  for  weaklings 
or  quitters  and  unless  a  manufacturer  is  prepared  to 
stick  it  out  at  all  hazards  he  had  better  not  make  a 
beginning.  After  a  number  of  other  observations  Mr. 
Dawe  points  out  that  there  are  in  England  twelve 
newsprint  mills  of  importance  with  a  potential  produc- 
tion of  450,000  tons  annually.  The  pre-war  consump- 
tion was  over  600,000  tons  per  annum  and  this  left 
150,000  available  for  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Finland 
and  Canada  and  post-  war  consumption  and  produc- 
tion Avill  not  be  relatively  different.  How  much  of  this 
excess  demand  Canada  will  eventually  supply  rests 
entirely  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  Canadian 
newsprint  is  undeniably  popular  with  the  British  pub- 


lishers and,  in  view  of  the  excellent  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
mills,  the  British  market  should  prove  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Dawe  adds  in  reference  to  writing  and  printin;;; 
papers,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  permanent  mar 
ket  in  Great  Britain  for  printing  papers  or  cheap  writ 
ing  papers  is  possible,  with  the  exception  of  specialties 
and  a  limited  quantity  of  high  grade  bond  papers.  The 
continued  use  of  hard  bond  papers  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cating the  consumer.  An  aggressive  campaign  would 
no  doubt  result  in  a  good  market  for  the  more  expen 
sive  qualities  of  paper. 

One  Canadian  paper  represenative  received  a  request 
during  the  past  week  from  New  York  for  a  thousand 
tons  of  newsprint  to  be  delivered  monthly  for  the  next 
year  and  as  high  as  five  cents  at  mill  was  offered  but 
no  contract  was  placed  as  the  stock  could  not  be  se- 
cured. 

In  connection  with  the  pulp  outlook  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  according  to  reports  from  the  S.  W. 
White  Chemical  Co.,  active  work  will  be  started  on  the 
sodium  sulphate  deposits  at  Lake  Whiteshore  near 
Saskatoon  and  that  its  use  will  revolutionize  kraft  pulp 
making  in  Canada. 

The  value  of  pulp  and  paper  stocks  continues  to 
ascend  and  each  week  sees  a  strengthening  in  the 
figures.  Pulp  and  paper  appears  to  be  more  and  more 
looked  upon  as  the  backbone  industry  of  Canada. 
American  mills  are  withdrawing  their  prices  all  the 
while  and  this  lend_s  further  confidence  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  era  of  demand  and  production  known 
in  the  trade  for  some  years  is  at  hand.  Board  mills, 
tissue  and  toilet  mills  and  coated  paper  plants  are  as 
busy  as  ever.  There  is  reported  a  shortage  of  raw 
stock  for  coated  board. 

In  regard  to  the  rag  and  paper  stock  the  mills  are 
marking  time  in  the  buying  of  all  grades  of  waste 
paper.  They  claim  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  on  hand 
to  last  a  few  months  and  can  afford  to  stay  out  of  the 
market  altogether  for  the  present.  "What  buying  is 
done  is  at  the  same  range  of  prices  as  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  and  lower  in  certain  cases.  Deal- 
ers have  no  large  stocks  and  one  representative  stated 


Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 

TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  FULL, 
8313 


NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  niar- 
ket. 
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this  week  tliat  they  had  succeeded  so  far  in  preventing 
the  tactics  of  buyers  in  bringing  about  a  general  drop 
in  waste  paper  prices.  Rags  are  being  bought  by  the 
mills  but  not  freely.  There  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
lower  prices  for  about  a  month  but  the  movement  is 
said  to  have  run  its  course,  and  it  is  expected  that 
quotations  will  stiffen  from  now  on.  The  twine  market 
is  strong  and  there  has  been  an  advance  recently  of 
two  cents  in  finished  cotton  twines  and  three  cents  in 
unfinished  cotton  twines. 

Deliveries  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  wrappings  are 
reported  by  local  jobbers  to  be  slow  and  mills  are  get- 
ting farther  behind.  One  firm  has  advanced  its  prices 
to  $6.00  per  cwt.  in  car  lots  on  "B"  manila  and  to 
$7. .50  in  No.  1  manila  and  fibres,  in  car  lots,  to  jobbers. 
The  old  price  of  $5.60  for  "B"  manila  and  $7.35  for 
No.  1  manila  and  fibre  is  continued  by  other  mills,  but 
it  is  rumored  that  the  figures  may  ascend  in  the  near 
future.  Natural  greaseproof  has  recently  gone  up  two 
cents  and  is  now  sold  at  fifteen  cents  to  jobbers. 
Bleached  white  glassine  is  twenty-four  cents  and  No.  2 
parchment  fifteen  cents.  A  large  export  trade  is  being 
done  by  the  mills  which  accounts  for  the  advance  of 
one  and  two  cents  on  these  special  lines. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Canadian  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment Paper  Co.  will  begin  operations  in  their  new  mill 
at  St.  Catharines  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  steady 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  work  of  getting  the  plant 
in  excellent  shape.  Everything  is  being  done  to  ensure 
a  high  and  uniform  quality  of  the  product  when  it 
comes  on  the  market.  M.  G.  kraft  is  sold  up  for  months 
in  advance  and  the  unglazed  product  is  also  in  active 
demand. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  ground  wood  pulp  and 
prices  continue  to  ascend,  as  high  as  forty-five  dollars 
being  secured  at  the  mill  in  some  in.stances.  One  firm 
in  Toronto  paid  fifty-six  dollars  per  ton  delivered,  last 
week  for  a  few  cars.  The  reason  for  the  sharp  advance 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  all  paper  mills  and  the  amount 
of  mechanical  pulp  that  is  being  exported.  Ground- 
wood  pulp  has,  at  last,  come  to  its  own  in  the  matter  of 
price  and  many  inquiries  are  being  received  weekly 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  and  producers  can  get  at 
present  almost  any  figure  they  ask. 

Raff  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Toronto 

No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings   |4.50 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  |4.00 

White  Blanks   

Heavy  Ledger  Stock   

No.  i  magazine  

No.  1  book  stock   JJ-^^^ 

No.  1  manilas   

No.  1  print  manila   

Folded  news   ■  ^^^r 

Over  issue,  news  ,7'}.'^ 

Kraft   • 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  -"^c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  ^^Yf.}^  io 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  J2V2  to  l-i 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings   jjc 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings   He 

Bleached  shoe  clip  ^^^t^ 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  jle 

New  light  flannellette  cuttings  •  11^' 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  -Jl^ 

Citv  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  .4y2C 

P^lock  and  satinettes  ^'^■^^ 


Tailor  rags  $3.00 

Gunny  bagging    4e 

-Manila  Rope   6c 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill. 

(iroundwood  })iilp   $40.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  $75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easv  bleaching   $92.00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached   $15.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphite,  bleached    .$115.00  to  $120.00 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  November  l--Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  some  kinds  of  paper  has  lost  much 
of  the  snap  that  wa.s  such  an  outstanding  feature  a 
.short  while  ago,  the  market  as  a  whole  continues  in  a 
very  firm  position  and  sufficient  business  is  being  done 
to  give  the  situation  a  fairly  active  complexion.  The 
strongest  end  of  the  market  lies  in  newsprint.  Spot 
off-erings  of  this  kind  of  paper  are  exceedingly  sparse 
and  buyers  seeking  immediate  deliveries  are  finding 
it  n<>cessary  to  pay  stiff  prices  to  obtain  supplies.  Mills 
manufacturing  newsprint,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
sold  far  ahead  and  haven't  even  so  much  as  a  pound  of 
their  product  to  offer  in  the  open  market.  Publishers 
in  all  sections  of  the  States  are  literally  clamoring  for 
additional  amounts  of  paper  and  seem  reconciled  to 
the  prices  asked  whenever  finding  supplies  available: 
and  it  is  known  that  some  are  making  plans  to  cur- 
tail their  consumption  because  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  covering  their  wants.  In  this  connection  the 
following  significant  statement  was  printed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  foremost  Middle  West 
dailies,  in  its  issue  of  yesterday : 

"By  reason  of  the  severe  shortage  of  newsprint 
throughout  the  country  and  the  conseqiaent  obligation 
of  newspapers  everywhere  to  conserve  paper,  commenc- 
ing Monday,  November  3,  The  Chicago  Tribune  will  re- 
strict the  average  size  of  its  daily  issues  to  thirty-two 
pages  until  the  need  for  conservation  is  past.  The 
thirty-two  page  average  will  be  maintained  each  week, 
and  should  any  weekday  issue  exceed  thirty-two  pages, 
other  issues  in  the  same  week  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced  in  size  to  secure  the  average.  The  enorinou.s 
vf)lume  of  advertising  published  in  The  Daily  Tribune 
makes  this  step  a  hardship  upon  The  Tribune  and  its 
advertisers  alike.  The  Tribune  hopes,  however,  that 
with  the  co-operation  of  its  advertisers  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  their  advertising  space  the  present  emer- 
gency may  be  soon  passed  and  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions assured." 

Also  in  this  connection  it  can  be  stated  that  the  strike 
of  the  printers  and  pressmen  has  been  a  God-send  to 
many  publishers  of  magazines  and  periodicals 
that  suspended  consumption  during  the  past  four 
weeks  by  relieving  the  shortage  of  book  papers  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  good  many  publishers  can  be  a.ssured 
of  their  needed  supplies  over  the  next  few  months. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  weekly  and  monthly 
periodical  published  in  New  York  City  has  missed  one 
or  more  issues  since  the  strike  was  instituted  and  this 
deplorable  loss  of  consumption  of  course  has  increased 
potential  paper  supplies  for  some  time  to  come. 

Talk  is  heard  in  the  trade  regarding  sales  of  spot  lots 
of  newsprint  at  as  high  as  6  cents  per  pound.  Actual 
transactions  have  been  recorded  at  5.50  cents,  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  6  cents  has  as  yet  been  actually 
secured  for  new.s  in  rolls.    Export  demand  is  pointed. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth   Avenue,   Astor  Trust  Building 

Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.                      Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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but  Government  rctrictions  continne  in  vogne,  the 
agreement  signed  by  paper  manufacturers  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  export  regulations  until  three 
months  aft^r  peace  is  formally  declared.  (Since  this 
was  written,  a  news  dispatch  reports  a  new  export 
embargo  to  censure  coal.)  Book  papers  are  firm  in 
price  despite  the  letting  up  of  demand,  and  mills  are 
kept  busy,  most  of  them,  running  at  maximum  capa- 
city turning  out  paper  on  contracts  and  back  orders. 
Wrappings  are  moving  in  a  consistent  manner  and  at 
steady  quotations,  while  tissues  are  firm  and  in  good 
demand.  Fine  papers  are  characterized  by  a  firm  price 
undertone  and  are  sought  in  increasing  volume. 

The  board  market  has  settled  down  to  an  extent  and 
demand  is  lighter  than  for  some  time,  yet  mills  are 
running  full  on  old  orders  and  still  have  two  to  three 
weeks'  business  to  fill.    Prices  are  steady  at  around 


Do  away  with  your  packing  trouble 
by  metalizing  them.  Inter- 
national Plastic  Metallic  Packing 
is  a  semi-metal  composition  com- 
pounded to  give  the  maximum 
service  with  the  minimum  of  cost 
and  attention;  fits  any  size  rod  or 
valve  stem;  positively  will  not 
corrode  or  rust. 

We  can  also  supply  any  other  kind 
of  PACKING  you  require. 

Some  of  the  other  lines  we  carry 
are  Engineer's  Equipment,  Pneu- 
matic Tools  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
complete  line  of  Electric  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Supplies. 

We  Aim  to  give  Service. 

International  Machinery  and 
Supply  Co. 

421  St.  James  St.,       -  MONTREAL 


$60  for  plain  chip  board,  with  reports  heard  of  some 
sales  at  a  bit  under  this  basis.  News  board  ia  selling 
at  $65  and  wood  f)ulp  board  at  $82.50  to  $90. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE— Quietness  prevails  in  the 
markets  for  old  rope  and  bagging.  Demand  for  the 
latter  is  exceptionally  narrow,  consuming  mills  appar- 
ently having  pre-sent  requirements  taken  care  of  and 
being  indisposed  to  augment  their  holdings  through 
additional  purchases,  so  that  prices  are  easy.  Offers 
of  No.  1  vscrap  bagging  by  dealers  at  2.75  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York  more  often  fail  to  result  in  orders,  while 
roofing  bagging  finds  few  takers  at  around  2.25  cents. 
Old  rope  is  quotable  at  a  range  of  6.  to  6.25  cents,  with 
the  bulk  of  current  business  involving  shipments 
against  old  orders.  Mills  are  doing  little  fresh  buy- 
ing and  dealers,  provided  with  a  narrow  outlet  for  ac- 
cumulations, show  a  willingness  to  shade  prices  to  ef- 
fect sales. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Current  demand  for  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  of  a  steady  character  though  lacking 
much  of  the  excitement  prevailing  a  short  time  ago. 
Consumers  evidently  have  at  least  partially  covered 
their  requirements  and  are  exerting  greater  caution 
in  buying  now  than  they  did  a  few  weeks  back,  yet 
offerings  are  being  readily  absorbed  and  little  pulp  is 
lying  around  in  the  market  awaiting  a  buyer.  Prices 
are  maintained  and  sellers  show  no  disposition  to  grant 
concessions  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Demand  is  cen- 
tered on  bleached  sulphite  and  unbleached  sulphite  of 
newsprint  quality,  and  the  former  of  No.  1  grade  of 
domestic  grain  is  freely  selling  at  6  cenrs  a  pound  at 
the  producing  mill,  while  newsprint  sulphite  is  easilv 
fetching  $70  to  $75  per  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  The 
easiness  which  developed  in  kraft  pulp  prices  several 
weeks  ago  apparently  has  disappeared,  this  being  due 
presumably  to  the  fact  that  when  quotations  declined 
buyers  came  flocking  into  the  market  to  acquire  sup- 
plies. Domestic  kraft  of  No.  1  quality  is  firmly  quoted 
at  $80  to  $85  a  ton  and  Scandinavian  kraft  is  held  at 
$82.50  to  $90  on  the  dock.  Such  pulp  as  has  arrived 
at  New  York  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  past  fortnight  is  virtually  unavailable  owing  to 
the  longshoremen's  strike  at  this  port,  but  it  is  under- 
stood importers  are  disposing  of  pulp  coming  in  at  other 
ports. 


McAVITY'S  GOOD  SHOTS. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  November  4.— Ronald  A.  MeAvity 
and  Clifford  McAvity  returned  today  from  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  having  shot  a  400-pound  black  bear  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  city  They  also  got  a  fine 
bull  moose. 


P.A.P.A.  SCREEN,  Syst.  Spangenberg,  for  Pulp  and  Paper 


Small  power  consump- 
tion. 

No  shaking  parts. 
Noiseless  operation. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  ACCESSORIES,  LIMITED, 


Simple,  rigid  construc- 
tion. 

No  foaming. 

Large  capacity! 
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If  you  are  one  of  the  few  mills  who  do 
not  know  the  advantages  and  saving 
in  Fuel  Bills  effected  by  replacing  all 
Brick  and  Fireclay  linings  with 
PLIBRICO  JOINTLESS  FIRE 
BRICK,  undernoted  are  copies 
or  letters  recently  received 
that  may  convince  you  to 
try  a  sample  Barrel  your 
self.  It  is  an  insurance 
Policy   against  a 
shut  down. 


Portneuf  Station,  Canada. 
October,  13th,  1919 


BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO.,  LTD 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gentlemen:  — 

RE  PLIBRICO — The  only  thing  we  can  get  out  of  our  fire- 
men re  above  is  "D  d  good  stuff,"  so  say  we,  too. 

Tours  very  truly, 

ROWLAKTD  FORD  &  SON, 

per  R.  Ford,  Jr. 


BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO.,  LTD., 

Montreal. 
Dear  Sirs:^ — 

Replying  to  yours  of  July  the  9th, 


522-24  Board  of  Trade, 
Montreal 
July,  13th,  1919. 
we  might  advise  that 


you  can  mention  our  name  to  any  prospective  customer,  as 
we  have  used  your  "PLIBRICO  JOINTLESS  FIRE  BRICK 
LINING"  for  the  past  year,  and  have  found  it  entirely  satis- 
factory. We  might  add  that  the  party  using  same  declares 
it  to  be  the  best  material  he  has  ever  used. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  CO., 
D.  McSweeny, 

Purchasing  Dept. 


Montreal,  P.  Que. 

July  17th,  1919. 


All  our  other  Mill  Supply  Lines  give 
the  same  satisfaction  as 
PLIBRICO! 

Do  you  use  them  ? 


BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Montreal. 
Gentlemen:  — 

In  answer  to  your  enquiry  we  have  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  for  the  valuable  service  obtained  by 
the  use  of  your  "PLIBRICO"  or  "JOINTLESS  FIRE  BRICK 
LINING"  at  our  mills,  Joliette. 

As  a  coal  saver  it  is  well  worthy  of  recognition. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ALEX.    McARTHUR   &   CO.,  LTD. 

(Signed)  D.  I.  Munn,  President. 


RU-BER-OID  FELT  CO. 
BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO.,  LTD.  Port  Neuf,  P.  Q. 

Montreal,  P.  Que.  July  10th,  1919. 

Dear  Sirs:  — 

"PLIBRICO  JOINTLESS  FIRE  BRICK  LINING."  Reply- 
ing to  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  July  we  have  pleasure  in  ad- 
vising that  we  have  no  objection  whatever  of  you  mention- 
ing our  name  as  users  of  this  material  as  we  have  found  it 
very  useful  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

Yours  truly,  , 
C.  BRUCE  DAVIS, 

Resident  Manager. 


PLIBRICO 
JOINTLESS 
FIREBRICK 

MILL  SUPPLY  DEPT. 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER 

Co.,  Limited 
MONTREAL  and  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

B.  C.  Agents,  EVANS,  COLEMAN  &  EVANS 
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SPECIFY 

^^BIGGS"  GLOBE  or  CYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALLATION 


STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 


CYLINDER  ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILER 


Dept.  G, 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Diffusers 

For  Pulp  Mills 

Boilers,  too, 
All  sizes. 


Tanks 

For  Pulp  Mills 


35  years 
at  it. 


ENGINEERING  &  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO     Eastern  Sales  Office:  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 
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I  STAND 

Sponsor 
For  Our 

Products 


BABBITT  METAL 

For  All  Requirements 

IMPERIAL  GENUINE 
BEARING  METAL 

For  High  Speed  Heavy 
Engine  Bearings 

HARRIS  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 

For  General  Machine 
Bearings 

ALUMINOID 

For  Light  Countershaft 
Work 


A  Specialty  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

ANTIMONIAL  LEAD  PIPE 


AND 


ANTIMONIAL  SHEET  LEAD 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  manufacturing  and  can  make  prompt  shipments. 

SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICATIONS 


The  CANADA  METAL  COMPANY  Limited 


35  Fraser  Avenue,  TORONTO 


HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


H.  D.  POCHIN  &  CO.  LTD.,  Manchester,  England 

CHINA  CLAY 

CANADIAN  AGENTS: 

THE  ALEXANDER  MACPHERSON  CO. 
8  JOHNSON  STREET,  ...  TORONTO 


HOOVER  PROCESS 


SULPHATE  or  ALOM 


Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  nnills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites   and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,.  .  .  .  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,   West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user^. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


DA  VIES  &  RO  YLE, 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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New  York 
San  Francisco 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


E  &  CO., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFAClbRED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  «&  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Reduce  Belt  Displacements 

Changing  belts  costs  money. 

Belts  which  wear  out  quickly  must  be  replaced  frequently. 
This  costs  money  for  belting. 
Costs  money  for  idle  machinery. 
Costs  money  for  idle  hands. 

Costs  money  because  piece=workers  become  dissatisfied. 
Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting  reduc  es  belting  costs. 

It  wears  long,  and  so  makes  the  belting  itself  cost  less. 

It  keeps  machinery  and  men  busy,  and  enables  everyone  to  produce  at 
greatest  efficiency. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  every  one  of  the  more  than  a  thousand 
Canadian  plants  which  use  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting. 

For  example  here  is  what  the  Victoria  Foundry  Company,  of  Ottawa, 
say  about  their  Extra  Power: 


VICTORIA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Ottawa, 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  certainly  had  great  satisfaction  from  your 
"Extra  Power"  Belting. 

We  have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of  machines.  It  has 
been  in  service  a  surprising  length  of  time — and  is 
and  is  still  service. 

For  instance — 

16  months  on  the  cone  of  a  30-inch  Lodge  &  Shipley 
lathe. 

18  months  on  the  cone  of  a  24-inch  lathe. 

24  months  on  a  30-inch  drill  press. 

12  months  on  main  drive  of  a  36-inch  planer. 

And  all  still  in  service.  Not  a  replacement  so  far. 
We  are  mighty  pleased. 

Yours  very  truly, 
THE  VICTORIA  FOUNDRYjICOMPANY.  LIMITED 


Men  trained  by  Goodyear  to  solve  belting 
problems  are  always  available  to  confer 
with  you.  No  obligation.  Just  wire,  phone 
or  write  the  nearest  branch. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Halifax,    St.  John,    Quebec,    Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,   Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver. 
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Jeffrey 
"Reliance" 

Riveted 
Malleable 
Chain 

a  good,  general  ser- 
vice chain  for  Ele- 
vators, Conveyers, 
and  Power  Trans- 
mission. 


JEFFREY 
CHAINS 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Service 

are  not  "just  chains",  but  chains  which  combine  all  the 
qualities  and  features  demanded  where  greatest  production 
and  continuous  operation  is  to  be  obtained. 

There's  a  type  for  every  purpose.  Write  for  our  Chain 
catalog. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms 

MONTREAL 


Jeffrey  Bearings   equipped  with 
Graphite  Sheet  Lubricator 

wear  much  longer  than  other  Bear- 
ings—and save  75  to  90  per  cent 
in  Oil  and  Grease  Bills. 


Now  that  you  have 
tried  Klim 

You  who  took  advantage  of  our  free  offer  to 
try  Klim,  what  do  you  think  of  itf  What's  your 
honest  opinion  of  its  fitness  as  THE  milk  supply 
of  camps  and  boarding  houses? 

Isn't  it  the  handiest,  most  compact  and 
economical  form  of  milk  you  ever  met  witht 
And  its  flavor — well,  it  couldn't  help  being 
good;  there's  nothing  in  Klim  but  all  the 
solids  of  separated  milk. 

You  can  get  good  service  on 
your  Klim  orders  by  sending 
them  to  your  wholesale  grocer. 

If  you  didn't  get  that 
trial  tin  write  to  our  nearest 
office. 


Canadian  Milk 
Products  Limited 


TORONTO 
Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
St.  John. 


Wood  Pipe  and  Tanks 

Water,  Acid,  and  Blow  Pit 
Tanks 

W^ooden    Water  Pipe 

Wire  Wound,  2in.  to  24in. 

Ck)ntinuous  Wood  Stave — any  size 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  information  and  estimates,  addre  s 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date|Review]jof  Conditions^^in  the^AlliedjTrades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager, 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building  

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

507  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  Invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication^  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada,  United  CItates 
and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Post- 
age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

—  stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plaiilly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they   will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  JOHN,                    OUECEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,                   WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,                VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 


November,  13,  1919. 
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1  EDITORIAL  I 

S  SB 


NEWSPRINT  PAPER— AN  INTERNATIONAL 
OBLIGATION. 

The  fact  that  there  is  on  foot  a  movement  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  mutual 
respect  between  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in  Can- 
ada and  the  mills  which  supply  them  with  paper 
serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  situation 
which  is  much  broader  than  some  consumers  of  news- 
print in  Canada  have  conceived  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
both  tedious  and  useless  to  review  the  history  of  news- 
print regulation  in  Canada  but  it  would  be  helpful 
to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  present  and  future 
effect  of  the  continuance  of  such  price  regulations 
as  those  in  force  since  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
Canada  persuaded  Sir  Thomas  White,  then  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  place  a  maximiim  price  and  other  regu- 
lations on  the  sale  of  newsprint  by  Canadian  mills  to 
Canadian  consumers. 

We  have  always  felt  and  still  feel  that  the  action 
of  the  Finance  Minister  was  initially  taken  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  really  a  false  economic  conception 
although  the  publishers  may  have  acted  in  perfectly 
good  faith  in  the  matter.  There  may  have  been  good 
ground  for  assuring  a  supply  of  newsprint  to  Can- 
adian publishers  but  we  believe,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent developments,  that  such  action  was  not  fi- 
nancially necessary.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
is  now  no  financial  reason  for  the  continuation  of 
these  restrictions  or  for  any  further  price  fixing.  The 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  owing  largely  to  ap- 
parent attempts  of  advertisers  to  evade  the  payment  of 
excess  profit  taxes  have  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  advertising  which  they  could  hardly  be  said  to 
enjoy  as  the  volume  is  so  great  as  seriously  to  em- 
barrass them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  large 
metropolitan  papers  ^  find  it  necessary  to  hang  out 
the  S.R.O.  sign,  as  it  were,  and  tell  on  their  front 
page  how  many  columns  of  advertising  had  to  be 
omitted.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  paper  mills  to  supply  sufficient  newsprint  to 
satisfy  the  advertising  public. 

As  pointed  out  last  week  the  demand  from  the  fi- 
nancially stronger  city  papers  tends  to  place  the 
smaller  country  publications  in  a  serious  predicament 
as  regards  newsprint  supplies  unless  the  paper  mills 
are  generous  enough  to  forego  a  temporary  financial 
advantage  in  order  to  maintain  this  important  portion 
of  the  country's  newspapers. 

Canadian  advertisers  do  not  have  the  same  reasons 
for  dumping  five  year  contracts,  paid  in  advance, 


upon  the  newspapers  but  the  Canadian  papers  are  ap- 
parently enjoying  at  least  some  portion  of  the  huge 
expenditure  of  American  money  in  extensive  adver- 
tising campaigns.  The  Canadian  advertisers  too  are 
using  a  large  amount  of  space  and  newspapers  are 
probably  as  large  or  larger  now  than  they  ever  have 
been.  They  are  certainly  as  prosperous  as  at  any 
time  and  there  is  no  reason  on  this  score  for  a  plea 
to  be  treated  in  any  way  different  from  the  publish- 
ers across  the  line  or  in  Great  Britain. 

We  trust  they  will  pardon  us  for  presuming  to  tell 
them  something  about  their  own  business  but  the 
foregoing  observations  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  our  main  argument. 

As  intimated  above,  the  newsprint  situation  in  Can- 
ada has  an  international  significance.  For  several 
years,  ostensibly  in  pressure  of  war  conditions,  the 
Canadian  paper  manufacturers  have  been  forced  by 
Orders  in  Council  to  sell  their  product  to  Canadian 
consumers  for  $10  or  more  per  ton  less  than  the 
whole  Canadian  production  could  have  been  disposed 
of  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  other  allied  and 
neutral  countries  who  were  practically  starving  for 
newsprint.  The  prices  that  publishers  in  other  coun- 
tries would  have  been  glad  to  pay  for  the  newsprint, 
which  on  account  of  these  orders  had  to  be  retained 
in  Canada,  were  not  panic  prices  nor  famine  prices 
but  represented  an  increase  in  value  in  the  direction 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities. General  market  conditions,  of  course  had  an 
effect. 

During  these  years  the  Canadian  publisher  has  en- 
joyed an  outright  gift  of  something  like  $200,000  a 
year,  at  the  least,  by  order  of  the  government  but  not 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  No  Finance  Minister  or 
Paper  Controller  would  have  dared  take  such  action 
as  that.  It  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  and  having  come  out  of  their  pockets 
has  to  a  large  degree  prevented  a  development  of  the 
industry  which  would  have  given  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  now  idle. 

But  that  is  getting  a  bit  off  the  point.  The  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  such 
as  would  arouse  the  envy  of  observers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  an  international  brotherly 
feeling  here  that  has  frequently  made  itself  evident 
in  practical  ways.  At  the  time  of  the  recent  serious 
coal  shortage  and  transportation  difficulties  Canada 
was  treated  not  only  fairly  but  with  a  generosity 
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which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances  and  which  we  fear  was  not  fully  ap^^ 
preciated.  Canadian  consumers  of  coal  were  able  to 
purchase  supplies  at  the  same  mine  prices  as  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  suffered  far  less  in  inconvenience 
than  did  many  of  our  neighbors.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  coal  situation  in  the  United  States  today 
and  one  of  the  first  statements  of  the  Fuel  Controller 
was  that  Canadian  consumers  would  be  dealt  with  on 
identically  the  same  basis  as  Americans  and  that 
no  discrimination  whatever  should  be  shown.  There 
is  a  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of 
freight  cars  but  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  un- 
avoidable and  is  being  corrected  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Matters  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  would  impose  restrictions  of  various  kinds 
on  a  particular  branch  of  Canadian  industry.  By  re- 
quiring the  Canadian  newsprint  producer  to  sell  his 
product  in  Canada  at  a  price  very  considerably  under 
the  world's  market  price  and  our  neighbor's  market 
price  and  our  neighbor's  government  price  he  is 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  His  customer 
in  the  United  States  very  properly  wants  to  know 
why  there  is  such  a  discrepancy.  When  the  customer 
in  New  York  buys  paper  at  a  market  price  of  say 
$80,  to  put  it  moderately,  he  wants  to  know  why  the 
same  mill  is  selling  the  same  paper  to  the  Canadian 
publishers  at  $69.  The  Englishman  will  hardly  think 
that  he  is  being  treated  fairly  when  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  f.o.b.  mill  price  to  him  and  to  the 
Canadian  publisher  for  the  same  product.  To  us  it 
looks  like  unfair  discrimination  between  parts  of  the 
Empire  which  are  supposed  to  be  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  a  closer  basis  of  co-operation. 

As  already  stated  the  publishers  of  Canada  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  financial  condition,  if  they 
ever  did  have  such  reason.  As  far  as  being  assured 
of  supplies  is  concerned  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
from  mill  men  that  the  publisher  has  only  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  business-like  way  and  pay  what  others  ar»^ 
glad  to  pay  for  a  necessary  product  and  the  Canadian 
mills,  will  see  him  through.  We  have  no  desire  to  see 
any  paper  consumer  over-charged  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  paper  prices  today  are  not  too  high,  though 
there  may  be  occasional  instances  of  profiteering.  We 
heartily  condemn  such. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  advertising  will  keep  up  and  the  present 
discrimination  which  the  paper  makers  are  forced  to 
observe  places  them  in  a  rather  compromising  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  foreign  consumers  who  would 
otherwise  be  good  prospective  customers.  Canada  is 
being  looked  to  more  and  more  as  the  world's  sup- 
plier of  new^sprint  and  if  the  publishers  were  as  pa- 
triotic as  they  say  they  are  they  would  endeavor  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  trade  connections  instead 
of  embarrassing  the  procedure  by  demanding  privi- 


leges to  which  they  are  not  entitled  on  an  economic  or 
any  other  basis.  Such  discrimination  is  absolutely  un- 
fair to  the  customer  as  well  as  the  producer  and  it 
should  be  stopped  at  once.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
afford,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  subsidize  a  special 
class  at  the  expense  of  one  industry,  which  in  turn 
must  make  good  on  foreign  sales.  It  is  neither  right 
nor  self-respecting  to  do  so. 

'--   SAVE  THE  COAL. 

Winter  is  almost  upon  us  and  a  very  unfortunate 
occurrence  has  just  taken  place  in  the  American  soft 
coal  fields.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  miners 
of  bituminous  coal  are  out  on  strike,  with  an  approxi- 
mately proportional  decrease  in  the  production  of 
coal.  While  probably  enough  mines  are  running  to 
keep  public  utilities  in  operation  and  while  most  in- 
dustrial concerns  have  enough  fuel  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  in  some  cases  even  a  few  months,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  distribution  of  coal  takes  con- 
siderable time  and  the  shortage  in  many  quarters 
necessarily  resulting  from  decreased  production  will 
introduce  difficulties  in  the  transportation  of  the  first 
production  when  the  mines  are  again  opened,  as  it 
is  hoped  they  will  be  very  shortly.  These  almost  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  transportation,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  immediate  approach  of  winter  make  it  most 
necessary  for  users  of  coal  to  take  the  utmost  care 
in  its  consumption. 

Items  have  frequently  appeared  on  these  pages 
pointing  out  the  sources  of  waste  as  well  as  means 
of  conservation  and  we  would  emphasize  the  present 
urgent  need  for  every  pulp  and  paper  mill  manager 
and  his  engineers  and  technical  men  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  means  of  conserving  coal.  This  may 
mean  the  expenditure  of  several  dollars  or  perhaps 
several  thousand  dollars  in  stopping  leaks  in  boiler 
settings  and  chimneys,  in  buying  new  valves  and  in- 
sulation for  steam  pipes,  for  lining  up  shaftincr  and 
improving  machinery  bearings  and  their  lubrication, 
but  as  the  old  saying  is  ' '  Every  Little  Bit  Helps ' '  and 
the  aggregate  will  be  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  saved 
during  this  winter  and  the  saving  of  coal  in  the  mill 
means  the  saving  in  transportation  facilities  as  well 
as  the  fuel  necessary  for  hauling.  j 

COBWEBS. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  very 
comfortable  accommodations  in  their  new  quarters, 
701-2  Drummond  Building,  St.  Catherine  and  Peel 
Sts.,  Montreal.  The  new  telephone  number  is  9322 
Uptown.   

With  the  present  demand  for  groundwood  pulp  the 
weather  man  will  certainly  be  considered  a  friend  of 
the  industry  for  the  amount  of  moisture  that  has 
fallen  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  good  water  conditions  will  continue  in  view  of 
the  demand  for  pulp  and  the  shortage  of  coal. 
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Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Mission  to  England  and  upon  representations  made 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Otta- 
wa, a  general  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  was  held  in  Montreal 
in  June,  1919,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  Mr.  A. 
L.  Dawe,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  to  England,  to  assist  the  Canadian  Trade 
Mission  in  London  in  stimulating  interest  among  the 
British  importers  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada's  pro- 
duction of  these  commodities.  Mr.  Dawe  proceeded  to 
Loudon  and  opened  an  office  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Mission  at  No.  1  Regent  Street,  S. 
W.,  remaining  there  for  three  months.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  British  markets  for  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper,  the  results  of  his  investigations  being 
set  forth  in  the  following  reports,  made  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Canada. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 

Paper  Association,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is 

pleased  to  present  the  following  from  the  report. 
*       *  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  restrictions 
in  March,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Government's  future 
trade  policy  and  the  general  business  disorganization 
all  combined  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  Bri- 
tish industry  which,  unhappily,  is  not  altogether  un- 
known in  Canada,  resulting  in  a  condition  of  mind 
among  consumers  which  prevents  wholesale  buying, 
every  manufacturer  whistling  to  keep  up  his  courage 
and  every  buyer  engaged  in  bearing  the  market  and 
trying  to  break  prices  to  the  lowest  point.  Publishers 
of  books  and  other  consumers  of  papers  .jockeyed  for 
position.  Their  reluctance  to  purchase  was  not  stim- 
ulated by  the  wholesale  reductions  in  prices  which 
were  made.  As  an  example,  a  paper  selling  one  day 
at  25  cents  per  lb.  would  be  offered  the  next  at  16 
cents,  a  difference  of  $180  per  ton. 

The  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  paper  mill 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  within  three  weeks 
of  the  first  order,  removing  restrictions  as  and  from 
1st  May,  very  few  mills  outside  of  news  mills  had 
enough  orders  on  their  books  to  keep  them  going  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  Out  of  the  220  mills  which 
are  devoted  to  all  kinds  and  classes  of  papers,  at 
least  100  were  in  serious  danger  of  being  closed,  there- 
by throwing  thousands  of  paper-makers  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Under  these  conditions  the  paper  makers  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  a  very  strong  case  for  an  im- 
mediate re-imposition  of  import  restrictions  to  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  Government  should  an- 
nounce their  long  promised  trade  policy. 

The  immediate  effect  of  renewed  restrictions  was 
to  send  a  flood  of  orders  to  the  paper  mills  and  to 
cause  some  buyers  to  turn  to  Canada  for  paper  im- 
ports, as  this  country  was  exempt  from  the  re-imposed 
regulations.  Many  paper  agents  who  had  hitherto 
been  interested  in  Scandinavian  or  German  sources 
of  supply  began  to  cultivate  Canadian  mills,  assuming 
that  the  Government's  trade  policy  would  include 
some  form  of  Imperial  preference.  Other  lines,  such 
as  boards,  were  eagerly  sought  from  Canada,  because, 
under  the  restriction,  250  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
purchased  in  the  British  Empire  might  be  imported 
from  other  sources,  such  as  Scandinavia; 


In  every  case,  the  greatest  cordiality  was  expressed 
towards  Canada  and  Canadian  goods  and  it  was  only 
the  unavoidable  lack  of  shipping  that  prevented  Can- 
ada from  taking  fuller  advantage  of  the  preferred 
position  which  this  country  then  enjoyed. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper, 
however,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  amount 
of  business  which  has  come  to  them  in  the  past  six 
months  from  Great  Britain,  but  this  situation  is  now 
changed.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  paper  industry, 
the  famous  "locked  box"  of  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
opened,  disclosed  nothing  but  generalties  and  a  de- 
claration of  renewed  confidence  in  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade  with  the  world. 

Canada  Up  Against  The  World. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  all  trade 
restrictions  from  1st  September  was  to  place  Canada 
in  direct  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  entire  burden  of  retaining  British  business 
secured  under  the  former  favorable  conditions  and 
of  making  Great  Britain  a  permanent  market  for  their 
products,  is  placed  upon  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  the  reputation  of  being  op- 
portunists in  trade.  This  can  be  overcome  if  those 
firms  who  have  already  secured  a  footing  in  Great 
Britain  will  formulate  for  themselves  and  their  re- 
presentatives a  definite  trade  policy  Avhich  they  are 
willing  to  maintain  at  all  costs,  remembering  that 
export  business  is  like  advertising  in  that  success  lies 
in  continuity  of  effort,  the  practice  of  "keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  it." 

The  British  market  is  no  place  for  weaklings  or 
quitters.  Unless  a  manufacturer  is  prepared  to  stick 
it  out  at  all  hazards,  he  had  better  not  make  a  begin- 
ning. Even  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in 
England,  the  Canadian  domestic  markets  recovered 
to  such  an  extent  that  orders  for  overseas  export, 
eagerly  sought  and  thankfully  received  three  months 
ago,  no  longer  occupy  such  a  favored  position.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  such  a  policy  is  fair  to  our 
accredited  agents  abroad  or  to  the  overseas  consumer. 
The  present  partiality  of  British  buyers  towards  pro- 
duets  of  the  Empire  is  very  real  and  may  easily  be 
turned  into  a  valuable  asset  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  policy  of  fair  play  and  courtesy  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  extend  to  their  domestic  customers. 
Without  it,  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

A  great  deal  of  Canadian  board  was  and  is  being 
utilized  to  make  food  containers,  which  seem  likely 
to  become  a  permanent  business  for  which  Canadian 
board  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted. 

What  groups  of  papers  are  most  in  demand  in  Great 
Britain?  They  may  be  classified  roughly  as  news- 
print, kraft  wrappings,  boards  and  writings,  which 
are  here  dealt  with  separately. 

Newsprint.— There  are  in  England  12  newsprint 
mills  of  importance  Avith  a  potential  production  of 
450,000  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  per  annum.  A  pre-war  con- 
sumption of  over  600,000  tons  per  annum  left  150.000 
tons  available  for  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Finland  and 
Canada.  Post-war  production  and  consumption  will 
not  be  relatively  different. 

How  much  of  this  excess  demand  Canada  will  even- 
tually supply,  rests  entirely  with  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer. The  industry  has  been  fortunate  in  getting 
a  great  deal  of  publicity,  the  results  of  which  have 
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not  been  witbout,  some  embarrassment  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  Canadian  newsprint  makers  as  are 
represented  in  London. 

Articles  in  the  principal  British  trade  journals  de- 
voted to  the  publishing  business,  addresses  to  news- 
paper publishers'  associations  and  talks  with  individ- 
ual publishers  have  brought  many  genuine  enquiries 
and  offers  of  business  which  could  not  be  accepted 
immediately,  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  the  necessary 
shipping  accommodation,  if  for  no  other  reason.  These 
demands  are  likely  to  continue.  Canadian  newsprint 
is  undeniably  popular  with  the  British  publishers  and, 
in  view  of  tlie  excellent  selling  arrangements  that  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  mills, 
the  British  market  should  prove  one  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  near  future. 

The  present  market  price  of  newsprint  in  England 
is  31/4  cents  per  lb.  This  shows  no  indication  of  weak- 
ening. The  recent  change  in  working  conditions  and 
the  extra  cost  of  running  mills  on  the  3-tour  system 
have  more  than  offset  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  market  for 
both  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  has  sufficiently 
strengthened  to  warrant  a  statement  that  prices  tend 
to  higher  levels  rather  than'lower.  The  present  price 
of  31/4  cents  per  lb.  represents,  with  exchange  at  $4.34, 
a  value  of  $117.52  per  2,000  lbs.  which,  after  deduct- 
■  ing  $37.50  per  2.000  lbs.  to  cover  freieht.  insurance, 
and  landing  charges,  represents  approximately  4  cents 
per  lb.  at  seaboard. 

Kraft  Wrappings.— Kraft  paper  is  enjoying  an  in- 
creasing popularity  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are 
now  14  mills  manufacturing  this  class  of  wrapping, 
to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  thick  but  weak,  com- 
mon brow^n  wrapping  formerly  used. 

Few  British  mills  have  been  able  to  turn  out  a  real- 
ly first  class  kraft  paper  on  account  of  their  having  to 
import  all  supplies  of  pulp  in  a  90  per  cent  dry  state  re- 
sulting in  a  consequent  Aveakening  of  fibre.  For  years 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  secret  of  successful  kraft 
paper  rested  wuth  the  European  manufacturers,  and 
it  is  consequentlv  gratifying  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  learn  that  not  only  is  Canadian  kraft  be- 
coming a  formidable  rival  to  the  European  grades 
but  that  it  is  being  eagerly  sought  by  an  increasing 
number  of  buvers. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  color  and  finish. 
The  British  market  prefers  the  rich  golden-brown 
shade  as  indicating  strength  and  the  smooth  finish  of 
mills  such  as  Torps  Brug.,  samples  of  w^hich  have  been 
sent  to  all  Canadian  kraft  mills.  In  M.G.  grades  a 
highly  polished  surface  is  demanded  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  -will  do  well  to  pay  their  comptetitors 
the  compliment  of  imitation  in  this  respect. 

The  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  mills  are  in  very 
close  combination,  and  a  convention  price  of  £52.0.0 
per  2,240  lbs.  for  unglazed  kraft  and  £53.0.0  for  M.G. 
graft  is  stated  to  be  the  current  price.  Both  of  these 
are  c.i.f.  British  ports.'  At  a  Canadian  exchange  rate 
-of  $4.34  to  the  pound  sterling,  this  would  represent 
$201.46  per  2.000  lbs.  and  $205.36  per  2,000  respective- 
ly, netting  $8.20  and  $8.40  at  seaboard. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  control  of  the  con- 
vention is  not  absolute.  In  fact,  prices  have  been 
made  as  low  as  £47  per  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  The  day  that 
restrictions  on  imports  were  removed,  a  Manchester 
firm  by  the  name  of  Felber  Jneker  were  busily  offer- 
ing, the  product  of  a  mill  called  Munksjo  at  £46  per 

•  ton  c.jiv  thk  M-0.  paper  being  kraft  colored  M.G. 


sulphite,  so  that  unfair  as  well  as  keen  competition 
must  be  expected. 

The  large  markets  for  kraft  will  be  found  in  Lon- 
don and  Manchester.  Active  competition  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  discouragement  in  this  fact.  It  may 
surprise  some  to  know  that  the  14  mills  which  prac- 
tically cover  the  kraft  paper  industry  of  Sweden  have 
14  Fourdrinier  and  18  Yankee  machines  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  60,000  tons  per  annum.  The  four  mills  of 
Norway  with  six  Fourdrinier  machines  and  four 
Yankee  machines  produce  32.000  tons  per  annum. 
Two  mills  in  Finland  produce  between  them  less  than 
15,000  tons  a  year. 

In  figuring  the  available  genuine  kraft  paper  out- 
put of  Scandinavia  at  around  110,000  tons  per  annum, 
no  consideration  is  given  to  the  many  substitutes  whir-h 
appear  on  the  market  in  the  shape  of  colored  sulphite 
papers. 

The  present  production  of  kraft  paper  in  Canada 
is  about  55.000  tons  per  annum.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  manufacturers  of  kraft  are  less  ready  to  seek 
the  initiative  than  the  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
paper?  It  is  inconceivable  that  Canada  shall  take 
second  place  to  Scandinavia,  with  its  small  and,  in 
many  cases,  far  from  modern  mills.  Inasmuch  as 
kraft  paper  is  a  highly  specialized  product,  manufac- 
turers who  intend  to  maintain  an  export  business  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  will  do  well  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  duplication  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
business  there. 

Boards. — The  board  business  is  one  in  w^hich  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  have  taken  no  small  part  in  the 
past  15  to  20  years  and  there  are  but  few  susgestions 
to  offer  to  Canadian  mills.  Canadian  board  is  very 
popular  with  British  bo^-makers  on  account  of  its 
rigiditv,  good  appearance,  and  easy  working  proper- 
ties. It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  sold 
twice  the  quantity  disposed  of  \-n  the  past  few  months? 
had  shipping  space  been  available  to  transport  it  to 
market. 

Other  lines  of  boards  that  are  becoming  popular  are 
test-board  for  paper  oasps  and  different  varieties  of 
folding  box-board  including  good  grades  of  whitp 
lined,  or  what  is  known  to  Canadians  as  patent  coated 
boards. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  boards  of  th°  cheaper 
varieties  is  undoubtedly  the  Thames  Paper  Companv. 
whose  products  have  a  most  familiar  appearance  until 
one  learns  that  they  are  produced  in  a  box-board 
mill  run  on  American  lines,  the  softness  of  the  boards 
themselves  being  a  characteristic  resulting  from  the 
soft  paper  stock  employed.  Pieces  and  samples  of 
these  boards  are  on  file  at  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Writinj?  and  Printing  Papers— It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  permanent  market  in  Great  Britain  for  printing 
papers  or  cheap  writing  papers  is  possible,  with  th** 
exception  of  sn^eialties  and  a  limited  quantitv  of 
high-grade  bond  papers.  The  continued  use  of  hard 
bond  papers  is  a  matter  of  educating  the  consumer. 
An  aggressive  campaign  would  no  doubt  result  in  a 
good  market  for  the  more  expensive  qualities  of  paper. 

The  British  mills  have  no  reason  to  fear  foreign 
competition  on  writing  papers,  the  quality  of  their 
products  strongly  entrenching  them  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  general  efficiency 
that  they  have  been  able  to  return  to  pre-war  stand- 
dards  in  the  co.urs"  of  a  few  months.  Great  care  is 

exercised  by  tb?  Pritisl)  mills  in  making  high-grade 
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papers  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  sorting, 
finishing  and  packing  of  such  grades.  Their  efforts  in 
these  directions  excel  those  of  .other  countries.  Mills  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  too  prone  to  sacri- 
fice quality  for  production,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
the  look-through  of  a  papel-  has  little  to  do  with  the 
printing  qualities,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  so  to 
convince  a  British  paper  buyer. 

Canadian  manufacturers  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  in  regard  to  finishing  and  packing.  If 
every  mill  executive  would  make  a  point  of  demand- 
ing service  in  this  respect,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  buyers  towards  our  products  would  follow. 

Some  other  lines  of  paper  which  should  be  consider- 
ed by  Canadian  manufacturers  are : 

Wall-Paper. — During  the  year  representatives  from 
different  wall-paper  manufacturers  have  endeavored 
to  purchase  their  supplies  of  paper  from  Canadian 
mills,  but  in  every  case  difficulties  as  to  size  as  well 
as  the  lack  of  tonnage  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
considerable  development  of  trade  along  this  line. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  British  demands  for  small 
lots  of  different  colors  do  not  make  the  business  at- 
tractive to  the  average  large  production  mill,  there  is 
sufficient  of  the  white  material  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

Papers  with  M.G.  Finish. — Under  this  heading 
may  be  considered  kraft  and  sulphite  wrappings,  light- 
weight papers  known  as  "caps"  and  litho  or  label 
papers. 

The  experience  of  the  Wayagamack  Paper  Com- 
pany with  M.  G.  kraft  will  demonstrate  the  heavy  de- 
mand for  this  grade.  Nor  is  this  demand  likely  to 
decrease  in  the  future,  as  the  consumer  is  constantly 
finding  new  uses  for  kraft  paper,  both  in  unglazed 
and  M.G.  glazed  finishes.  The  old  style  heavy,  brown 
wrapping  paper  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  light 
and  strong  kraft.  The  use  of  M.G.  paper  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  fad,  but  rather  as  a  sensible  idea.  In 
Manchester  and  other  large  packing  and  shipping 
centres,  goods  are  wrapped  in  M.G.  paper  so  that  when 
stored  on  shelves  or. elsewhere  they  may  not  collect 
dirt  or  dust  as  readily  as  when  unglazed  paper  is 
used.  The  weig^hts  run  from  24  x  36,  24  lbs.,  to  90 
and  100  lbs.  per  ream  in  broad  stripe,  narrow  stripe, 
and  plain  finishes. 

A  great  deal  of  M.G.  sulphite  is  used  in  various 
weights,  running  from  the  very  light  24  x  36,  11  lbs. 
500s,  which  is  known  as  "M.G.  Sulphite  Cap"  by 
thicknesses  of  1  lb.  per  ream  up  to  24  x  36,  24  lbs., 
when  it  is  known  as  an  M.G.  sulphite  wrapping. 

The  light-weight  "caps"  are  used  for  millinery  and 
flour  bags  and  also  for  store  wrapping  paper.  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  this  paper  for  bags  it  must 
be  remembered  that  while  sugar  is  sold  to  include  the 
weight  of  paper,  flour  and  millinery  bags  bring  no 
profit  to  the  retailer  and  the  lightest  article  serves. 

Sized  and  heavy-weight  M.G.  sulphite  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  envelope  work  both  in  Avhite  and  colors. 

While  some  qualities  of  M.G.  papers  are  pure 
sulphite  pulp,  others  are  mixture  of  sulphite  and 
mechanical  pulp  in  various  proportions. 

The  prices  for  these  qualities  are  on  file  at  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Association,  together  with  regular  sizes. 

The  consumption  of  "M.G.  Caps"  alone,  outside  of 
M.G.  Avrappings  and  envelope  papers,  is  estimated  as 
being  between  35,000  and  50,000  tons  per  annum,  of 
which  the  British  mills  supply  about    10,000  tons. 

Whether  it  would  prove  a  profitable  undertaking 


for  a  Canadian  mill  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  M. 
G.  caps  on  an  extensive  scale  would  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  mill  to  secure  pulp  at  a  low  and  constant 
figure.  ; 

M.G.  litho  paper  constitutes  a  line  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  bleached  paper  glazed  on  one  side 
and  unglazed  underside.  It  is  used  for  poster  work, 
can  labels  and  board  lining,  the  rough  underside  be- 
ing specially  suited  to  pasting  work.  While  this 
paper  has  not  hitherto  been  made  in  Canada  and  only 
a  small  amount  imported,  its  possibilities  are  immense, 
providing  it  can  be  marketed  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Leatherboards.— A  specialty  of  Sweden  and  Finland 
not  as  yet  produced  in  Canada.  (There  is  one  leather- 
board  mill,  at  least,  in  Canada.— Ed.) 

Glazed  Imitation  Parchment.— A  line  of  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulphite  papers  which  have  a  con- 
stant sale  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  Made  by  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  used  very  extensively  in  India  for 
writing  purposes,  in  Japan  as  a  substitute  for  the  real 
Japanese  vellum.  In  Great  Britain,  its  uses  are  for 
wrapping  and  bag-making  purposes. 
_  It  IS  a  line  of  paper  which  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  one  or  more  Canadian  mills 

Real  Featherweight  Book.— Recent  samples  show  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  British  manu- 
factures, and  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian  mills  to 
secure  business  on  this  line. 

Note.— The  next  issue  will  contain  Mr.  Dawe's  re- 
marks on  "The  Pulp  Situation." 


BEARS  KILL  TREES. 

Hundreds  of  trees  in  the  Northwest,  including 
Douglas  fir,  white  fir  and  western  white  pine  have 
AZJ\Z'f^  damapd  by  bears  peeling  the  bark. 
About  100  trees  to  the  square  mile  have  been  peeled. 

TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS 

United  States  Gov-mment  Tax  On  Freight  Charges 

Canadian  importers  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
have  experienced  considerable  annoyance  owin^  to 
the  wrong  interpretation  which  is  apparent! v  bein- 

i.  D.  2889,  2917  and  2928,  providing  for  3  per  cent 
tax  on  freight  charges. 

Under  these  decisions  the  tax  in  question  is  not  as- 
sessable on  property  moving  under  a  through  bill  of 
admg  from  a  point  in  the  United  States  to  Canada  • 
but  m  order  to  ensure  this  exemption  from  taxation 
It  IS  necessary  that  certificates  be  made  out  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Treasury  department,  namely,  form 
798  and  form  799. 

These  certificates  should  be  on  file  with  the  Railway 
agent  at  shipping  point  when  goods  are  offered  for 
shipment,  and  all  importers  should  see  that  their  ship- 
pers arrange  to  have  the  necessary  forms  filled,  so  as 
to  ensure  shipments  coming  through  without  the  tax. 

In  cases  where  the  tax  has  already  been  collected 
the  consignee  paying  the  freight  charges  may  file  a 
claim  for  refund,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C.  These  claims  should  be  submitted  on  Form  '  46, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurey  Department 
and  if  an  application  is  made  also  for  a  copy  of  Treas- 
ury Division  T.  D.  2917,  the  applicant  will  obtain  full 
particuars  in  regard  to  documents  required  in  filiuo- 
such  claims,  e> 
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THE  "WEDGE"  SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  PULP/ 

By  SINDAIL  and  BACON. 

The  wedge  system  of  sampling  bales  of  woodpulp 
now  long  established  and  accepted  as  the  most  cor- 
rect method  of  sampling  pnlp  baled  up  in  the  form 
of  sheets  can  easily  be  adapted  for  taking  samples 
from  pulp  packed  in  roll  form.  The  wedge  system  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  drawing  equal  sized  pieces 
from  equal  volumes  of  pulp  and  in  practice  the  bale 
is  divided  up  into  five  volumes  from  each  of  which 
volumes  a  wedge  is  cut  in  size  strictly  proportional  to 
the  volume  it  represents.  These  volumes  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  equal  size,  so  long  as  the  wedges 
cut  are  proportional. 

In  our  book  "The  Testing  of  Woodpulp,"  we  have 
fully  set  out  the  application  of  this  system  to  sulphite 


Fig  1.  Fig.  2. 

rolls  showing  that  if  the  roll  is  divided  into  five  equal 
sized  volumes,  the  five  sample  pieces  would  then  take 
the  form  of  five  equal  sized  strips  cut  from  various 
points  in  the  roll.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method 
described  is  obvious,  since  one  must  mark  out  the 
exact  position  of  each  strip  and  these  positions  vary 
with  the  diameter  of  the  roll. 

An  easier  method  is  to  take  the  five  strips  at  equal 
distances  apart  starting  from  the  eenter  or  the  circum- 
ference of  the  roll  varying  the  width  of  strip  cut,  so 
that  the  strip  is  proportional  to  the  volume  it  repre- 


sents. "We  may  proceed  to  show  the  methods  by  means 
of  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  1. 

A  complete  wedge  sample  cut  from  a  bale  is  shown 
in  Fig.  la.  This  is  simply  the  theoretical  wedge  that 
might  conceivably  be  cut  from  the  bale.  In  actual 
practice  five  thin  wedges  are  taken  at  selected  dis- 
tances apart  commencing  near  the  top  of  the  bale. 
To  obviate  errors,  due  to  possible  inequalities  in  mois- 
ture, these  wedges  are  not  all  cut  from  one  side  of  the 
bale,  but  alternately  from  the  long  and  short  sides. 

The  theoretical  wedge  sample  cut  from  a  roll  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  lb.  The  wedge  in  this  case  com- 
mences at  the  center  of  the  roll,  widening  out  towards 
the  circumference  as  shown.  The  exact  width  of  the 
base  of  the  wedge  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
A  simple  plan  would  be  to  select  the  first  strip  about 
one  inch  down  into  the  roll  from  the  circumference 
cutting  same  five  inches  wide  as  indi- 
cated at  Fig.  lb  mark  five.  The  fifth 
strip  could  be  taken  about  one  inch 
from  the  centre  of  the  roll,  and  this 
would  be  one  inch  wide.  The  other 
strips  would  be  equal  distances  apart 
being  cut  4  in.,  2  in.  respectively,  as 
sliown  in  the  figure. 

The  five  pieces  in  themselves  con- 
stitute a  "wedge"  corresponding  to  the 
wedge  shaped  piece  marked  in  the  de- 
sign. The  sampling  process  would  then 
resolve  itself  into  slitting  the  roll  down 
to  the  centre  by  any  convenient  method 
and  cutting  the  sample  strips  five  in 
number,  equal  distances  apart  being 
the  proportional  widths  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 
With  the  first  strip  5  ins.  wide,  the 
weight  of  sample  is  somewhat  excessive 
in  larger  consignments,  and  the  chem- 
ist might  be  disposed  to  cut  the  strips 
2%  to  y2  in.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

The  simplicity  of  this  system  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  it  is  Ruppof;ed 
the  roll  is  divided  into  five  equal  vol- 
umes is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

If  the  roll  is  divided  into  five  equal 
volumes  as  represented  by  the  circles. 
Fig.  2a,  the  strips  which  have  then  to 
be  cut  of  equal  width  must  be  taken 
at  varying  distances  apart.    The  dis- 
tances for  a  roll  24  ins.  diameter  taken 
from  the  centre  are  3^2  in..  GVo  in.,  8V2 
in.,  lOin.  and  ll^^  in.  respectively. 
If  the  strips  are  cut  of  varv-ing  width  5  in.,  4  in.,  3 
in.,  2  in.  1  in.,  they  are  taken  at  equal  distances  apart 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2b,  and  this  method  clearly  offers  an 
easy  effective  system. 


The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  pays  about  $400.- 
000  a  year  to  settlers  for  pulpwood,  in  addition  to  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  men  in  mill  and  forest.  Yet  it 
has  been  intimated  that  the  public  is  not  getting  a  fair 
return  for  the  initial  concessions  which  enabled  the  e.s- 
tablishment  of  the  plant. 


^From  "The  Paper  Makers'  Monthlv  Journal,"  May 
15,  1919. 


It  is  better  to  be  warm  than  to  be  fashionable. 
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A  Coming  Industry  for  Canada;  Manufacture  of  Strawboard 

By  W.  A.  BELL. 
(American  Straw  Board  Company.) 


Corrugating  strawboard  is  made  from  straw.  Most 
of  the  strawboard'  mills  are  located  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  reasons  are  two :  first,  being  central- 
ly located,  shipments  of  the  manufactured  product 
can  be  sent  to  the  east,  west,  north  or  south  to  better 
advantage  from  this  territory;  second,  on  account  of 
fuel.  Coal  is  plentiful  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  freight  rates  less  than  they  would  be  from  other 
territory. 

Wheat  raised  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  what 
is  known  as  the  winter  variety.  It  is  planted  in  the 
fall,  stays  in  the  ground  through  the  winter  and  is 
harvested  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  last 
of  July.  Wheat  is  cut  by  reapers  which  bind  it  in 
bundles  or  sheaves.  (This  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat  taken 
from  the  field.)  These  sheaves  or  bundles  are  gather- 
ed up  by  the  harvesters  who  follow  the  reaper  and 
put  into  piles  or  shocks,  where  it  stays  until  the 
threshers  put  it  through  the  threshing  machine.  The 


Photo  No.  1 — Straw  Carriers  into  Rotary  House. 


threshers  go  from  one  farm  to  another,  and  it  may 
be  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  wheat  is  cut  before 
it  is  threshed. 

The  threshing  machine  separates  the  grain  from  the 
straAv.  The  grain  falls  through  the  thresher,  comes 
out  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  put  into  sacks  while 
the  straw  is  carried  on  through  the  machine  and 
blown  out  through  a  stack  or  large  pipe  into  a  pile. 
Later  on  the  straw  is  baled.  This  is  done  by  running 
through  a  hay  or  straw  press.  (I  have  here  a  bale 
of  straw  which  weighs  about  70  lbs.)  As  there  was 
no  rain  between  the  time  this  straAv  Avas'  threshed 
and  the  time  it  was  baled,  it  only  weighs  about  70  lbs., 
while  if  there  had  been  heavy  rains  after  this  straAV 
was  threshed  and  before  it  was  baled,  this  same  bale 
Avould  weigh  as  much  as  85  or  even  100  lbs.  When 
the  shippers  send  wet  straAV  to  the  mills  a  deduction 
is  made  for  the  water,  but  if  Avet  straAV  is  shipped 


*Delivered  at  the  Convention  of  the  Mid-West  Box 
Company. 


on  the  railroad  we  have  to  pay  freight  on  the  water 
as  well  as  the  straw,  as  the  railroads  will  not  make 
any  allowance  for  damp  straw. 

After  the  straw  is  baled,  it  is  taken  to  the  nearest 
railroad,  loaded  into  cars  and  shipped  to  the  mills. 
Ten  tons  of  dry  straw  is  about  all  that  can  be  put  in 
an  average  car. 

When  the  straw  reaches  the  mill,  it  is  unloaded  on 
to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  straw  yard  and  piled  into 
large  piles  or  ricks,  which  contain  all  the  way  from 
600  tons  to  1,200  tons  in  each  rick.  Some  mills  pile 
their  straw  in  large  ricks  and  others  in  small  ricks. 
A  mill  manager  who  has  had  several  fires  in  his  pile 
of  straw  at  the  mill  usually  prefers  to  pile  it  in  small 
ricks.  His  reason  is  that  if  fire  starts  in  his  straw 
yard  and  the  straw  is  piled  in  small  ricks,  he  has  a 
better  chance  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  it  than  he 
would  have  if  it  were  piled  in  large  ricks.  On  account 
of  fire  hazard,  insurance  companies  insist  that  the 


Photo  No.  4— Pile  of  Cooked  Straw  in  Stock  Pit. 

straw  be  piled  a  certain  distance  aAvay  from  any 
building  connected  with  the  mill.  Usually  it  must  be 
piled  at  least  2,000  ft.  aAvay  from  the  mill. 

When  we  are  ready  to  use  the  straAV  in  the  mill,  it 
is  unloaded  on  wagons  and  hauled  from  the  straw 
yard  to  the  carrier,  which  carries  it  to  the  straw  room, 
which  is  the  second  floor  of  the  rotary  house. 

In  order  that  you  may  follow  me  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  how  we  make  strawboard,  I  have  here  a  num- 
ber of  photographs  shoAving  the  different  processes 
through  Avhich  we  put  the  straw  as  it  goes  through 
the  mill.  These  photographs  are  numbered  from  one 
to  nine.  These  I  will  distribute  among  you  so  that 
all  Avill  be  able  to  folloAv  the  process  Avith  me. 

Photograph  No.  1  shoAvs  the  straAV  carrier  Avhich  is 
made  of  tAvo  endless  chains  about  five  feet  apart,  con- 
nected with  an  iron  bar  every  five  or  six  feet.  There 
is  a  platform  on  each  side  of  the  carrier;  as  you  look 
at  the  photograph,  the  side  nearest  you  is  where  the 
straAV  is  unloaded  from  the  wagon  on  to  the  carrier 
platform,  Avhere  the  wire  bales  are  cut  and  the  straAV 
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is  thrown  onto  the  carrier  proper.  On  tlie  far  side 
of  the  carrier  you  will  note  a  freight  car.  When  we 
unload  the  straw  direct  from  the  cars  we  have  the 
car  placed  at  this  platform  and  the  straw  is  taken 
fi'om  the  car  on  to  the  platform  where  the  wire  on  the 
bale  is  cut  and  the  straw  put  on  the  carrier.  The 
straw  is  carried  up  the  chute  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph betAveen  the  carrier  platform  and  the  building 
into  the  straw  room. 

Photograph  No.  2  shows  this  straw  room,  which  is 
the  second  floor  of  the  rotary  house.  At  the  top  of 
the  photograph  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  you  will  note 
a  continuation  of  the  carrier.  On  the  bottom  of  this 
carrier  you  will  see  eight  different  slides  or  trap 
doors.  When  the  men  determine  where  they  want 
the  straw,  they  open  the  trap  door  or  slide  in  the 
bottom  of  the  carrier  over  where  they  want  the  straw 
dropped,  and  as  the  straw  comes  over  the  carrier,  it 
drops  through  the  traps  onto  the  floor. 

You  will  note  on  each  side  of  the  floor  in  Photo- 
grapli  No.  2  a  square  opening.  Under  each  of  these 
openings  is  a  manhole  in  a  rotary  or  cooker.  Photo- 
graph Xo.  3  shows  a  rotary.     There  are  twenty  of 


in  the  rotary  a  certain  length  of  time  it  is  removed 
by  taking  off  the  iron  covers  of  the  two  man-holes, 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  letting 
the  stock  drop  out  of  man-holes  as  the  rotarv'  turns 
around. 

Under  each  rotary  is  a  short  carrier  which  carries 
this  straw  from  under  the  rotary  to  the  main  carrier 
which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  rotary  room  through 
the  center  and  between  the  two  rows  of  rotaries.  This 
main  carrier  carries  the  straw  into  the  stock  room, 
which  is  shown  in  Photograph  Xo.  4.  (I  have  a  sample 
here  of  straw  which  has  been  cooked  in  the  rotaries, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine.). 

You  will  note  in  the  foreground  of  Photograph  Xo. 
4  a  stream  of  dark  water  which  is  running  from  under 
the  pile  of  cooked  straw.  After  this  stock  is  dropped 
into  the  stock  pit  (Photograph  No.  4)  it  is  permitted 
to  stand  \mt\l  water  drains  off  it.  In  this  way  we 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  lime  water  that  was 
mixed  with  the  straw  in  the  rotary.  Along  the  wall 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  stock  pit,  Photograph 
.\().  4,  you  will  note  short  carriers.  These  carriers 
(•;in'y   the   stork"   from   this  stock  room   up  into  the 


Photo  No.  5 — One  of  21  Beaters  with  Washers. 


Photo  No.  6 — Jordans. 


thes:e  in  this  mill,  all  of  sj)heri('al  type.  The  rotary  has 
a  man-hole  at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  These  man- 
holes are  closed  with  an  iron  lid  that  is  bolted  down, 
making  it  air-tight  when  closed.  In  Photograph  No. 
2  in  the  foreground  you  will  note  an  iron  lid,  which 
is  one  of  the  covers  for  the  man-hole.  The  straw  is 
put  through  the  square  opening  in  the  floor  over  the 
man-hole  into  the  rotary,  and  when  the  rotary  is  filled, 
lime  water,  Avhich  is  slacked  lime  diluted  with  water, 
is  turned  into  the  rotary  through  pipes.  You  will 
notice  in  Photograph  No.  2  on  each  side  of  the  room 
near  the  floor  under  the  windows  iron  pipes,  and 
from  it  are  connections  which  stand  up  along  side  of 
each  window.  When  these  pipes  are  let  down,  the 
end  will  come  over  the  man-hole  into  the  rotary. 
These  supply  pipes  under  the  windows  carry  the  lime 
water.  After  the  proper  amount  of  lime  water  is 
put  into  the  rotary,  the  iron  cover  of  the  man-hole  is 
put  on,  bolted  downi  tight  and  the  rotary  then 
started  to  revolve.  Steam  is  turned  into  the  rotary 
through  the  pipe  which  you  will  notice  in  the  axle, 
shown  in  Photograph  No.  3.  The  mixing  of  the  steam 
and  lime  water  bring  about  a  chemical  action  which 
separates  the  fibre  of  the  straw,  and  after  it  is  kept 


beaters.  The  cross  carriers  run  in  pits  under  the  pile 
of  cooked  straw,  and  these  pits  are  covered  over  with 
short  heavy  planks.  When  they  want  stock  in  the 
beater  room  these  short  planks  are  pulled  out  from 
under  the  pile  of  cooked  straw  and  the  stock  drops 
down  on  to  the  carrier,  is  carried  up  into  the  beater 
room  and  dropped  into  the  beater  as  shown  in  Photo- 
graph No.  5.  The  carrier  is  above  this  beater,  and 
the  stock  drops  into  the  beater  through  the  square 
box,  on  which  you  will  note  in  the  photograph  is  a 
picture  of  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit.  On  the  lefthand 
side  of  the  beater  shown  in  Photograph  No.  5  under 
the  large  oval  cover  is  the  beater  roll,  which  is  a 
large  roll  with  iron  bars  running  the  full  length  and 
placed  one  next  to  the  other  about  one  inch  apart. 
This  beater  roll  revolves  over  what  is  called  a  bed 
plate,  which  is  composed  of  iron  bars  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  beater.  This  beater  roll  irevolving 
causes  the  stock  to  move  around  the  beater,  and  if 
travels  toward  you  as  you  look  at  the  photograph.  On 
the  right  hand  side  is  the  Avasher,  which  is  octangular, 
covered  Avith  fine  copper  wir^,  and  rests  on  the  mov- 
ing stock.  The  weight  of  this  washer  resting  on  the 
stock  takes  up  the  dirty  water  which  goes  through 
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the  fine  mesh  and  is  carried  out  through  the  inside. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  beater  there  is  a  pipe 
depositing  just  as  much  clear  water  as  is  taken  out 
through  the  washer. 

The  stock  remains  in  this  beater  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly beaten  up  and  at  the  same  time  Avashed  until  all 
of  the  lime  which  was  put  into  the  rotary  is  washed 
out. 

From  this  beater  the  stock  is  dropped  into  large 
cisterns  or  chests,  and  from  these  chests  it  is  pumped 
up  to  the  Jordans  which  are  shown  in  Photograph 
No.  6.  The  stock  is  pumped  into  the  boxes  you  will 
see  above  the  Jordans  and  flows  into  the  Jordans 
which  are  cone  shaped  refining  engines. 

After  the  straAv  is  run  through  the  Jordan  it  is 
dropped  into  another  cistern  or  chest,  and  from  this 
chest  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  screen  and  after  flowing 
over  the  screens  it  is  dropped  into  the  settling  chest 
at  the  wet  end  of  the  cylinder  machine.  Here  a  large 
volume  of  water  is  mixed  with  the  stock,  the  water 
coming  through  the  large  iron  pipe  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

From  here  the  stock  floAvs  down  into  the  cylinder 
chest.  You  will  note  the  top  of  the  cylinder  chest 
which  is  just  under  the  white  felt  is  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  settling  chest,  and  the  water  seeking  its 
level,  flows  down  of  its  OAvn  weight. 

From  the  cylinder  chest  it  is  gathered  on  to  the 
cylinder,  which  is  covered  with  fine  mesTi  .copper 
wire.  On  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  the  level  of  the 
water  is  lower  than  it  is  on  the  outside,  and  the 
water  with  the  stock  mixed  with  it,  seeking  its  level, 
flows  against  this  wire  screen.  The  water  goes 
through,  leaving  the  straw  stock  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  revolves  toward 
you  as  you  look  at  the  photograph.  The  wet  felt 
traveling  with  the  cylinder  lifts  the  stock  off  the 
cylinder  and  carries  it  on  this  felt  over  or  around 
a  wood  roll  and  away  from  you  as  you  look  at  the 
photograph  between  two  press  rolls,  the  top  one  of 
which  is  a  suction  press  roll.  This  is  a  round  brass 
tube  the  width  of  the  machine  with  holes  bored  all 
through  it,  and  Avhen  the  wet  felt  Avith  the  stock  on 
it  goes  betAveen  this  top  suction  press  roll  and  the 
bottom  rubber  covered  roll,  the  suction  on  the  inside 
of  the  top  or  press  roll  draAvs  the  Avater  out  of  the 
felt  and  stock  into  the  cylinder.  Most  of  the  water 
in  the  stock  is  removed  by  this  suction  press  roll. 
The  stock  travels  on  Avith  the  felt  until  it  meets  the 
top  felt,  Avhich  you  AA-^ill  notice  in  the  photograph  is 
just  beyond  the  step-ladder.  From  this  point  the 
stock  travels  between  the  two  felts,  under  the  second 
press  roll  where  the  remaining  water  is  pressed  out. 
From  here  the  straw  stock  is  sufficiently  formed  and 
dry  enough  to  carry  itself,  and  the  top  felt  is  turned 
back  and  up,  and  the  lower  felt  on  Avhich  the  stock 
Avas  originally  gathered,  turns  back  and  under. 

The  paper  is  from  here  carried  over  the  hot  cylin- 
ders and  dried,  and  comes  out  on  the  other  end  of 
the  machine.  Here  Ave  find  the  cfilenders,  where  the 
finish  is  put  on  the  sheet  and  the  Avinder,  on  Avhich 
the  rolls  are  slit  and  Avound. 


PROSPECTS  POOR  FOR  LOWER  PRICES. 

The  folloAving  letter  and  chart  were  prepared  by 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  and  reproduced  in 
Canada  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 
It  is  good  reading. 

Merchants  are  great  critics  of  manufacturers.  As 
practical  men,  they  must  beware  of  "parlor  econo- 
mics." The  neAv  theme,  which  from  a  mote  is  becom- 
ing a  beam  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  that  prices  must 
drop  because  increased  production  is  bringing  about 
loAvered  costs.  If  the  Avhole  truth  were  expressed 
in  that  short  phrase,  Avhy  then  are  commodity  prices 
still  high?  Many  industries  are  laboring  under  pro- 
ductive overloads.  Are  some  profiteering?  Are 
prospects , good  for  loAver  prices? 

It  is  the  Fine  Paper  Industry  that  we  are  primarily 
interested  in.  Examining  it  for  ansAvers  to  these 
queries,  AA^hat  do  Ave  find?  The  chart  attached  pictures 


The  sulphur-dioxide  fumes  escaping  from  the 
diunps  of  waste  around  the  nickel  mines  in  the  Sud- 
bury region  of  Ontario  are  said  to  amount  to  one 
thousand  tons  a  day.  No  satisfactory  method  of  sav- 
ing this  sulphur  has  yet  been  devised. 


the  price  course  of  the  six  principal  commodities  used 
in  Writing  Papers.  This  enables  us  to  compare  the 
base  point  at  July,  1913,  standing  at  600  (6  x  100), 
Avith  the  total  at  the  Armistice  date  of  1268,  and  to 
take  note  that  to-day  a  total  of  1450  points  has  been 
reached.  Since  the  Armistice,  then,  the  advance  in 
points  has  been  182  or  nearly  15  per  cent.  Under- 
stand, Ave  are  dealing  in  indices  of  commodity  prices; 
to  translate  these  figures  into  cost  per  pound  of  paper 
would  require  the  averaging  of  grades  and  quantity 
furnished,  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  Without  go- 
ing further  (Avhich  Avould  shoAv  additional  increases) 
the  fact  is  apparent  that  capacity  production  does 
not  bring  us,  in  tEe  Fine  Paper  Industry,  to  any 
loAver  stage  of  prices. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Ave  did  not  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  due  to  the  loAvered  production  of  last 
spring  by  any  price  adjustment.    We  unfolded  our 
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umbrellas  and  weathered  the  bad  spell.  Present  prices, 
based  on  increased  costs,  are  therefore  as  firm,  if  not 
more  thoroughly  fixed,  than  at  any  normal  period 
ever  experienced  by  this  industry.  The  queries  raised 
are  therefore  readily  answered  for  us  in  the  negative. 

We  aim  in  this  letter  to  signify  much,  yet  to  be 
brief.  This  is  our  excuse  for  not  amplifying  our 
points.  It  were  well,  nevertheless,  to  cast  an  eye  over 
other  burdens  of  production  that  are  stabilizing  the 
present  levels  and  which  make,  paradoxically,  for  cer- 
tainty in  the  uncertainty  that  is  widely  prevalent. 

OONSTEUCTION.— In  the  building  trades,  prices 
are  stable.  Labor  contracts  in  the  main  are  upon  a 
three  year  basis  with  increases  agreed  upon  for  1920 
and  again  for  1921  and  1922.  Materials  are  firm. 
This  situation  affects  similarly  our  maintenance  and 
repair  costs. 

TRANSPORTATION.— Higher  costs  are  in  the  air 
and  will  settle  down  upon  us  in  a  short  time. 

TAXES. — It  is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  redistribute  taxes  in  a  more  uniform  and 
equitable  way  but  the  total  amount  cannot  be  reduced 
this  year  or  next. 

INFLATION.— Says  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
"The  war  is  over — in  a  military  sense — and  while  the 
bills  have  been  settled  by  loans  to  the  Government, 
these  obligations,  so  far  as  they  are  carried  by  the 
banks,  must  be  absorbed  before  the  war  chapter  of 
the  financial  history  of  the  country  can  be  closed." 
Says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer:  "Gross  public 
debt  will  reach  by  June  30,  1920,  a  total  of,  say,  $26,- 
516,506,160"  (Canadian,  March  31,  1919,  $1,574,531,- 
032.44).  Therefore,  say  we:  No  deflation  in  currency 
in  sight.  High  rates  must  continue  to  rule  against 
the  present  dollar  value. 

The  only  real  practical  way  to  stabilize  the  whole 
situation  for  ourselves — both  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers— is  to  maintain  a  level  and  large  volume 
of  business.  Every  energy  must  be  exerted  to  bring 
about  an  increased  use  and  consumption  of  paper, 
large  stocks  must  be  carried  at  all  distributing  depots 
and  mills,  and  production  must  be  kept  up.  We  shall 
do  our  duty  in  this  connection.  Your  cooperation  is 
solicited. 


SHORTAGE  OF  DRUNKS  CLOSES  "PAPER 
PICKERY." 

Camden,  N.  J.,  November  1. — Camden's  municipal 
workhouse  was  closed  today  for  prohibition.  Known 
as  the  "paper  pickery"  and  famous  as  an  institution 
for  the  utilization  of  human  derelicts,  the  workhouse 
since  1912  has  been  operated  by  habitual  drunkards 
committed  there  by  the  police  magistrates.  Waste 
paper  gathered  by  the  Highway  Department  has  been 
baled  by  the  prisoners,  and  the  city  has  been  reaping 
a  yearly  profit  of  $4,000  over  the  operating  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  boarding  the  inmates. 

In  addition,  all  the  brooms  for  the  street-sweeping 
machines  and  the  handbrooms  used  by  the  street 
cleaners  were  made  by  the  prisoners  at  nominal  cost. 
Only  three  workmen  have  been  at  the  pickery  for  the 
last  week.  Their  sentences  were  up  some  time  ago, 
but  they  preferred  to  remain,  because  they  had  no 
other  place  to  go. 


ACTIVE  FOREST  PROPAGATION  PROPAGANDIST 

Taking  advantage  of  the  growing  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Mr.  Rob- 
son  Black,  Secretary  of  the  Can.  Forestry  Association, 
accompanied  by  a  motion  picture  operator,  addrf^ssed 
thirty  public  meetings  between  October  14th  and  No- 
vember 1st.  Mr.  Black  found  the  public  interest  in 
questions  related  to  provincial  forest  management 
strikingly  intensified  as  compared  with  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Western  Canadian  Clubs,  Boards  of  Trade, 
Bankers  and  Mortgage  Loans  Association  and  other 
representative  bodies  held  luncheons  and  dinners  in 
nearly  all  large  cities  in  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  forest  conservation  addresses.  At  some 
of  the  evening  meetings  in  places  like  Calgary,  Prince 
Albert  and  Winnipeg,  the  attendance  of  men  ran  as 
high  as  600. 

The  chief  point  in  the  addresses  was  an  outline  of 
the  extent  of  the  prairie  province  forests  and  their 
present  wretched  condition  owing  mostly  to  unre- 
stricted forest  fires.  Instead  of  an  increasing  variety 
of  wood-using  industries,  the  larger  mills  were  giving 
up  operations  and  enormous  areas^ — as,  for  example, 
40,000,000  non-agricultural  acres  in  Saskatchewan — 
were  being  turned  into  permanent  wilderness.  The  ef- 
fect of  burned  forest  upon  irrigation  was  also  discuss- 
ed in  detail  and  proved  one  of  the  hardest  hitting 
points  in  the  whc)e  conservation  argument.  The  in- 
dustrial potentialities  of  spruce-growing  lands,  the 
need  of  provincial  and  Dominion  co-operation  in  de- 
barring the  annual  fire  plague,  the  value  of  tree  plant- 
ing to  crop  production  were  other  points  treated  by 
Mr.  Black.  The  Forestry  Association  is  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  resident  Western  propagandist  and 
to  engage  a  children's  lecturer.  The  latter  would 
give  his  entire  time  to  school  addresses  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  would  make  generous  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures. In  this  way,  scores  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  annually  would  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  interesting  handling  of  the  natural  resour- 
ces. An  appeal  will  be  made  for  better  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Forestry  Association  which  has  a  slight 
government  revenue  and  a  national  membership  of  ten 
thousand. 


BORING  THROUGH  KNOTS  AND  SPIKES. 

In  mill  repair  work,  a  man  cannot  pick  the  place 
to  bore  a  hole  but  he  must  work  to  the  mark,  no 
matter  if  a  broken  spike,  a  fierce  knot  or  a  rusted-off 
bolt  already  occupies  the  place  where  a  hole  is 
needed.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  skill  of  the  mill- 
wright becomes  manifest.  He  will  dig  in  with  a  cold- 
chisel  and  cut  off  the  offending  bit  of  metal,  or  he 
will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  drive  in  a  drift  and  force  the 
metal  to  one  side,  after  which  the  hole  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  ,to  weld  an  extension  to 
the  shank  of  a  twist  drill  and  remove  the  bit  of  hard 
metal  in  that  manner.  To  guard  against  trouble  in 
this  direction,  especially  in  small  shallow  holes,  the 
up-to-date  millwright  adds  to  his  kit  a  set  of  twist 
drill  bits.  These  most  excellent  tools  are  like  cigars, 
only  "more  so" — they  don't  give  a  continental  who 
uses  them  or  Avhat  they  are  used  on.  and  they  will  go 
right  through  wood,  steel  or  knots. — Millwrighting. 


She  ate  a  solid  pound  of  candy  every  day — and  yet 
she  belonged  to  a  temperance  society. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

London,  October,  23rd,  1919.— The  Trade  Board  fig- 
ures for  September  have  some  interesting  features  and 
among  them  is  the  fine  shipment  of  newsprint  from 
Newfoundland.  These  returns  are  growing  steadily 
each  month,  as  the  folloAving  figures  for  imports— 
which  include  paper  of  all  kinds  and  boards— and 
exports  show : — 

1918.  1919. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Imports   8,4531/2  42,595 

January-September   84,251  222,596 

Exports   1,872  4,269 

January-September   22,449  29,795 

I  have  also  quoted  the  figures  for  the  nine  months 
and  made  a  comparison  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  newsprints  imports  M'ere  received 
from  the  following  sources  in  September: — 

1919.  Jany-Sept. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Sweden   18,339  225,593 

Norway   21,325  171,047 

U.  S.  A   15,223  46,877 

Newfoundland   201,760  558,330 

Other  Countries   93,239  349,750 

Canada  is  included  in  "Other  Countries"  and,  of 
course,  the  figures  under  this  heading  relate  mostly 
to  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  seen  that  Newfoundland 
mills  are  Sweden's  and  Norway's  greatest  competitors 
in  the  British  market  and  the  paper  is  much  appreciated 
here. 

The  Pulp  Imports. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  wood  pulp  supplies 
received  from  different  sources  are  heavy,  but  I 
notice  the  figures  are  somewhat  disappointing  for 
September  and  for  the  nine  months.  They  show  that 
all  is  not  well  in  the  mills.  No  doubt  the  strike  and 
the  scarcity  of  labor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
■had  a  material  effect  and  accounts  for  the  small  in- 
crease.   The  imports  were  as  follows : — 

Sept.  1919.  Jany-Sept. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Chemical  wood  pulp   41,138  262,286 

Ground  wood  pulp   48,539  398,694 

The  figures  for  1918,  the  corresponding  period, 
were: — Chemical  wood  pulp  21,640  tons  for  the  nine 
months  160,345.  The  moist  ground  wood  was  received 
from  the  following  sources : — 

Sept.  1919.  Jany-Sept. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Sweden   3,005  69,119 

Norway   14,432  229,203 

Canada   28,154  52,886 

Other  Countries   2,038  16,600 

Here  we  have  a  valuable  rise  in  Canada's  export 
trade  to  this  country  and  a  sign  of  progress 'in  the 
market  here.  For  comparison  I  will  quote  the  U.S.A. 
exports  here  and  Canada's  for  three  years. 

1914.      1917.  1918. 
Tons.    Tons.  Tons. 
Bleached  chemical  pulp  (dry)  — 

Canada   306 

U.S.  A   1,114       860  208 

Unbleached  chemical  (drv)  — 

Canada   12    13,522  1,649 

U.  S.  A   182    19,456  2,256 

Chemical  (wet) — 

Canada   1,461   

U.  S.  A  ;    


No  Boom  Predicted. 

In  some  of  my  recent  notes  I  indicated  the  idea  of 
a  boom  in  the  British  paper  trade.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  it  in  the  press  and  other  circles, 
but  from  recent  returns  and  conversations  I  have  had 
with  millmen  I  am  now  convinced  that  some  of  the 
mills  here  are  not  yet  successful  in  reaching  their  full- 
est capacity,  in  production.  Some  had  to  close  down 
during  the  strike  and  others  are  so  much  behind  in 
their  production  that  new  business  is  refused,  because 
they  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  produce  their  old 
orders.  Therefore,  to  talk  of  a  boom  in  the  British 
paper  industry,  is  rather  an  early  matter. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harris. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
is  on  his  way  home.  Before  leaving  he  was  entertain- 
ed at  luncheon  by  the  Canadian  Association  and  there 
was  a  very  distinguished  gathering  to  meet  him,  re- 
presentative of  law,  journalism,  military,  naval,  pulp 
and  paper.    I  feel  we  have  lost  a  valuable  man.  In- 
directly I  have  heard  eulogistic  expressions  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris's  work  and  the  capable  Avay  he  handled 
business  concerning  the  Dominion.    What  is  Eng- 
land's loss  is  Canada's  gain.    Shrewd  and  level-head- 
ed, Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  made  hosts  of  friends  here.  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  who  knew  Mr.  Harris  like  a  book,  regrets 
his  departure,  and  Colonel  W.  Grant  Horden,  M.P., 
who  presided  at  the  luncheon,  hit  the  nail  on  the,  head 
when  he  said: — "I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day  a  liv- 
ing man  with  the  same  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  and  trade  position  of  Canada  or  one  more 
capable  of  developing  Canadian  trade  than  our  guest 
Mr.  Lloyd  Harris."    Is  not  this  a  great  compliment 
paid  to  a  great  man  in  the  presence  of  a  critical  and 
great  audience?    Mr.  Harris  was  out  and  out  for  Can- 
ada and  its  trade  and  a  more  general  or  kind-hearted 
representative  one  could  not  conceive.    On  this  side^ 
of  the  water  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  want    of  his 
presence  and  sound  judgment. 

Now  that  the  British  market  is  thrown  open  to 
foreigners,  the  question  of  giving  Canada  preference 
in  it  must  be  tackled — and  tackled  with  a  vengeance. 
We  would  get  nothing  unless  we  ask  for  it,  and  if 
we  cannot  get  it  by  asking  we  must  demand  it  from 
the  Imperial  Government.  Canada  has  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  in  this  war.  She  gave  her  best — her  boys 
and  her  money — and  in  return  she  must  enjoy  a  fr^e 
and  open  market  in  this  country.  That  is  the  feelilig 
among  Imperialists  to-day  and  it  behooves  Cana- 
dian millmen  to  take  up  the  subject  without  further 
delay. 

I  strongly  advise  the  pulp  and  paper  men  of 
Canada  to  study  the  editorial  article  that  appeared  in 
the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,"  under  the  caption 
of  "Turning  Down  Orders,"  of  October  2nd.  It  sum- 
marises the  whole  position  and  my  advice  to  manu- 
facturers is  to  state  their  terms  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and  demand  them.  What  is  the  position  to- 
day? The  biggest  and  most  successful  newspapers  in 
the  country  are  printed  on  Canadian  paper  to-day,  the 
sulphite  from  the  Dominion,  is  equal  to  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  ground  wood  is  a  grade  better.  Con- 
sequently the  question  of  giving  preference  to  Canada 
must  be  taken  up  before  it  is  too  late  and  surely  the 
,  Dominion  has  some  strong  men  to  persuade  the  author- 
ities here.  Look  at  the  shipping  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  see  the  way  the  manufacturers  are 
handicapped  to-day  over  it.  Canada  must  demand 
her  rights,  but  these  she  will  not  realise  until  her 
voice  and  jDower  are  heard  and  felt. 
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A  HANDY  TRUCK  FOR  BIG  ROLLS. 

Anybody  can  handle  a  1,138  pound  roll  of  newsprint 
with  one  hand — it's  all  in  the  method. 

A  big  72-in.  roll  of  newsprint  used  to  be  bugbear  for 
the  men  in  the  shipping  room  to  handle.  It  took  a 
skilled  truckman  to  get  the  balance  and  then  it  was 
some  knack  to  hold  this  balance  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  roll  would  rest  on  the  wheels  of  the  trucks  and  not 
on  the  truckman's  shoulders  or  go  spinning  off  to  the 
front.  When  loading  on  or  off  of  a  truck  these  heavy 
rolls  presented  their  problem  also.  Two  or  three  men 
were  often  required  to  handle  one  roll,  and  then  there 
was  the  danger  of  losing  the  balance  of  the  roll  and  the 
consequent  danger  to  the  men  and  the  straining  of 
strength  to  get  the  roll  back  on  the  truck. 

It  took  the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  Mr. 
William  Page,  of  the  shipping  room  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Paper  Co.,  to  make  a  simple  device  for  the  truck 
with  which  he  or  a  novice  may  handle  a  roll  of  paper 
of  any  size  with  one  hand — and  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  the  roll  getting  the  best  of  him. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Three  pieces  of  2  x  6  about  two 
feet  long,  four  bolts,  two  iron  hinges  or  lirackets,  a 


large  ball  bearing  revolving  caster  and  a  few  iron 
braces  and  screws  were  his  materials.  Two  of  the  2  x 
6's  were  bolted  together  and  notched  at  the  top  to  fit 
the  uppermost  round  of  the  truck.  The  uppermost 
round  was  taken  for  the  brace  because  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  truck  loaded  or  vmloaded  would  then  be 
a  trifle  closer  the  handles  of  the  truck  than  the  wheels 
and  this  would  keep  the  truck  from  tipping  up.  The 
other  2x6  was  fastened  on  one  end  to  the  axle  of  the 
truck  by  iron  brackets  and  at  the  other  it  was  fastened 
to  the  bolted-together  2  x  6's — the  two  pieces  making 
a  perfect  right  angle.  The  large  revolving  caster  was 
then  put  in  place. 

Whether  the  truck  is  loaded  or  unloaded  the  weight 
of  the  truck  and  its  load  is  now  carried  on  the  front 
wheels  and  on  the  large  revolving  caster.  And  another 
feature  is  that  the  upright  brace  is  not  fastened  to  the 
truck  so  that  the  truck  can  easily  be  tipped  downward 
to  get  a  piirchase. 

Here  we  have  efficiency  and  safety.  If  the  idea  is 
worth  anything  to  you  use  it.  We  are  glad  to  pass  it 
along. — From  "Copco  Facts."  published  by  Central 
Ohio  Paper  Co.j  Columbus,  Ohio. 


NEW  CATALOGS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

Belt  Speeds  and  Horse  Power. 

Messrs.  Sadler  &  Ilaworth,  manufacturer  of 
"climax  and  "amphibia"  waterproof  leather  belts, 
have  just  distributed  a  unique  and  helpful  souvenir. 
This  consists  of  a  celluloid  envelope  with  two  slits  on 
each  side.  Inside  the  envelope  there  slides  a  piece  of 
cardboard  with  a  table  printed  on  each  side,  one  re- 
presenting Amphibia  and  the  other  Climax  belts.  The 
t'ables  carry  figures  showing  speed  of  belt  in  linear  feet 
per  minute,  the  horse  power  transmitted  for  each 
500  feet  of  speed  for  various  widths  of  belt  from  1  to 
10  in.  for  Amphibia  and  10-20  in.  for  Climax.  By 
sliding  the  card  so  that  the  speed  in  question  comes 
opposite  the  speed  slot  one  reads  the  horse  power  for 
both  double  and  single  belts  of  that  particular  speed 
without  being  confused  with  irrelevant  figures. 

We  are  sure  Sadler  &  Ilaworth,  511  William  St., 
Montreal,  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  calendar  to  any- 
one interested. 

Beveridge  Calendar. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
have  recently  sent  out  a  very  attractive  little  calendar 
of  post  card  size  with  a  return  postcard  on  which  the 
recipient  of  the  calendar  may  indicate  his  needs  in  the 
line  of  paper.  The  calendar  bears  the  statement  "We 
do  not  want  all  the  business,  biat  we  would  like  to  have 
yours." 

Sw3nson  Evaporators. 

The  Swenson  Evaporator  Co..  of  Chicago,  which  has 
supplied  a  large  number  of  installments  for  paper 
mills  has  issued  a  four-page  leaflet  describing  a  new 
type  of  evaporator  for  liquids  that  are  damaged  by 
h'lixh  temperatures.  Illustrations  and  diagrams  are  in- 
cluded. 

Another  Jeffrey  Catalog-. 
Jeffrey  Catalog  No.  210  describes  their  pivoted 
]ioeket  carrier  and  shows  a  number  of  typical  illustra- 
tions. One  of  the  features  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
automatic  tripper  can  be  located-  at  any  point  in  the 
horizontal  runs.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  con- 
veying of  coal,  ashes,  limc-stone  and  other  mineral 
substances  used  in  piilp  and  paper  mills.  At  the  end 
of  the  catalog  are  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Jeffrey 
single  roll  coal  crusher  which  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  connection  with  mechanical  stokers. 


TEST  LINERS  AND  CHIP  BOARD. 

The  affinity  of  paper  for  water  necessitates  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  test 
liners,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  absorb  excess  moisture, 
the  fibres  will  swell  and  become  limp,  and  pull  apart, 
leaving  a  weak  Mullen  test.  The  essential  part  of  test 
liners  is  a  good  strong  fibre,  not  only  for  good  bend- 
ing scores,  but  a  good  puncture  test. 

In  the  manufacture  of  chip  board,  you  have  one  of 
the  cheapest  papers  made.  No  Kraft  pulp  or  any  sort 
of  fibre  papers  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
grade.  The  paper  stock  used  in  this  crrade  is  mostly 
the  refuse  of  paper  stock  after  the  better  grades  have 
been  sorted  out,  along  with  boxboard,  scrap,  etc. 

This  grade  goes  through  the  same  manufacturing 
process  as  the  test  liners,  but  is  not  treated  in  any 
special  way  with  chemicals  like  test  liners,  and  i.s  run 
more  bulky,  not  being  calendered  very  hard.  As  it 
contains  little  fibre,  it  offers  a  very  slight  resistance  to 
puncture  tests. — Fibre  Containers. 
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The  Duties  of  a  Third  Hand 

By  PAUL  SMITH. 

This  article  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  the  "Paper  Industry."  Articles  explaining 
the  duties  of  machine  tenders  and  back  tenders  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Now,  Mr.  Third  Hand,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that 
you  would  be  a  fine  back  tender  if  you  were  given  the 
opportunity.  Sure  it  has,  for  any  normal  he  man  wants 
to  go  ahead  and  not  be  a  stick-in-the-mud.  But,  along 
comes  some  croaker,  who  shoots  it  into  you  that  you 
don't  stand  a  chance,  because  the  Boss  Machine  Ten- 
der does  not  like  the  kind  of  necktie  you"  wear,  or  be- 
cause he  has  a  thirty-second  cousin  that  was  born  for 
the  special  purpose  of  getting  the  next  chance  as  a 
back  tender,  and  ten  times  out  of  nine,  you  swallow 
line,  hook  and  easting  rod. 

The  result  is  that  you  go  around  with  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder,  slack  up  in  your  gait,  and  swear  to  yourself 
that  you  aren't  going  to  do  any  more  than  you  have 
to,  and  every  time  anyone  needs  your  assistance,  you 
are  ffoing  to  be  "lookin'  the  other  way."  If  you  have 
anythinsr  at  all  from  your  neck  up,  you  find  that  after  a 
fcAv  day's  experience  along  this  line,  you  are  Avork- 
ing  harder  than  ever,  because  the  rest  of  the  crew  is 
Ireating  you  likewise  and  letting  you  go  it,  on  your  own. 
When  you  come  to,  its  already  all  over  but  thcshouting, 
and  somebodv  else  who  wears  the  riffht  kind  of  a  neck- 
tie, has  got  the  new  opening  for  Back  Tender. 

Clemiliness. 

Don't  let  the  croakers  get  your  nanny,  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  work  tosrether  with  the  balance  of  crew, 
set  an  example  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  liands  to  fol- 
low, and  see  that  they  do  follow  it.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  their  assistance  in  keertiup-  your  machine  and  ma- 
chine room  floor  spotless,  picking  iip  any  solid  objects 
such  as  iron,  fflass,  or  wood,  so  that  no  one  mav  be  en- 
rlansererl  thereby,  and  prevent  any  of  the  finished  rolls 
from  beins-  damatred.  At  the  same  time  do  all  you 
can  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  back  tender,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  soon  you  get  your  advancement 
and  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for  to  get  along  in  vour 
new  position,  when  you  are  prepared  to  fill  the  bill. 

The  Bach  Tender  Understudy. 
Make  a  studv  of  where  the  exact  stations  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  hands  ought  to  be  to  accomplish  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  least  amount  of  effort.  See  that  they 
keep  the  calenders,  reel  and  winder  looking  like  new  all 
the  time,  and  that  they  assist  you  in  keepins'  the  doctors 
on  the  press  and  calender  rolls  clean,  being  sure  that 
they  use  the  steps  provided  and  that  their  shoes,  if  they 
are  wearing  any,  are  in  condition  to  get  a  firm  foothold 
that  will  prevent  their  slipping  and  injuring  them- 
selves. 

Whenever  the  Wires,  Felts,  or  Jackets,  are  being  re- 
newed or  repaired  be  .sure  that  you  are  on  hand,  ready 
to  make  yourself  useful  to  the  machine  and  back  ten- 
ders while  this  work  is  going  on.  This  will  enable  you 
to  learn  considerable  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
position  of  back  tender,  which  is  the  next  step  in  your 
advancement,  and  the  position  which  you  should  be 
ready  to  fill  at  any  time  the  opportunity  offers.  You 
are  the  back  tender's  understudy,  therefore  you  should 
be  ready  to  play  the  part  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
real  measure  of  your  efficiency  is,  how  much  assistance 
you  give  the  machine  and  back  tenders,  in  case  of  mis- 


haps, breaks,  changing  of  the  wires,  felts  or  jackets ;  the 
care  you  exercise  in  removing  all  defective  spots  in  the 
reel  and  the  perfection  of  the  splices  you  make ;  so  that 
no  complaints  from  the  customers  come  into  the  front 
office  about  the  paper  made  on  your  machine. 

Washup  Duties. 
Whenever  a  washup  is  called  for,  you  should  be  ready 
to  double  up  the  felts,  and  pull  them  out  again  after 
they  have  been  washed,  being  very  careful  not  to  stand 
in  front  of  the  presses  when  doing  so,  as  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  loss  of  life.  Should  the  wash- 
ing of  the  felts  be  finished  before  the  wires  are  cleaned, 
give  a  hand  on  the  wires,  or  do  any  other  work  that  the 
machine  tender  believes  needs  immediate  attention  to 
permit  of  starting  the  machine  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

When  the  back  tender  is  putting  the  lever  weights 
on  the  presses  and  calender,  go  right  along  with  him 
and  assist  him  in  making  the  necessary  adjustment, 
after  you  have  made  sure  that  the  doctors  on  all  the 
press  rolls  are  cleaned  thoroughly. 

Starting  Up. 

After  the  paper  is  on  the  wire,  it  is  your  duty  to 
be  prepared  and  ready  to  skin  a  tail  for  the  back 
tender,  to  enable  him  to  lead  the  paper  over  the  dry- 
ers. This  should  be  done  quickly  and  accurately  so 
that  it  will  not  break  and  require  a  new  start, 
losing  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  Just  as  soon  as  the  paper 
has  been  taken  over  the  dryers,  take  your  station  in 
front  of  the  calenders,  ready  to  pass  the  paper  through 
the  calender  stack,  being  extremely  careful  when  throw- 
ing the  paper  into  calender  rolls,  not  to  get  your  fingers 
pinched.  When  the  paper  has  come  through  the  last 
pair  of  calender  rolls,  help  the  back  tender  to  get  it 
started  on  the  reel. 

Inspection. 

After  the  paper  is  started  on  the  reel,  inspect  the  re- 
wind and  slitters,  reporting  to  the  machine  tender  any 
defects  that  may  need  repair  or  renewal.  Measure  the 
distance  between  the  slitter  knives  very  carefully,  to  see 
if  the  measurements  conform  with  the  sizes  ordered  on 
the  machine  order  ticket,  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  slitting  the  rolls  the  wrong  width.  See  that  there 
are  enough  cores  of  the  right  diameter  and  width  at 
hand,  to  last  your  full  tour,  and  remove  any  oversize  or 
bastard  cores  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  getting  mix- 
ed with  the  right  cores,  being  sure  that  you  do  not  leave 
any  standing  on  end,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall  and  injure 
somebody,  and  have  a  set  of  the  proper  sized  cores 
placed  on  the  shaft  in  line  with  the  sheet.  When  the 
reel  is  full  and  the  next  reel  started,  get  the  full  reel 
over  to  the  rewind  immediately,  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  reels  accumulating,  which  will  cause  con- 
fusion and  delay  trying  to  catch  up  again,  being  careful 
when  transferring  reels  not  to  hook  up  the  yoke  shaft 
Avhile  the  reel  is  still  moving ;  be  sure  to  wait  until  it  is 
at  rest. 

Making  a  Perfect  Splice. 
Be  sure  that  all  crushed  spots,  slime  holes,  imperfect 
paper  and  breaks  in  the  reel,  are  torn  out  and  replaced 
by  a  good  splice.  This  is  one  of  your  most  important 
duties,  as  the  finished  paper  is  judged,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, by  the  kind  of  splices  made,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
make  all  your  splices  as  perfect  as  possible,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  complaints  from  the  customer  on  this  score, 
as  it  reflects  not  only  on  the  entire  machine  crew,  but 
seriously  injures  the  reputation  of  the  mill.  In  making 
a  splice  be  sure  you  always  have  in  mind  the  following 
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dont's,  for  it  will  then  be  well  iiigh  impossible  -for  you 
to  make  a  poor  splice : 

Don'is. 

Don't  lay  the  tape  any  closer  than  one-half  inch  to 
the  trimmed  edge  of  sheet  when  making  splice. 

Don't  trim  the  tail  of  the  sheet  any  closer  than  one- 
half  inch  to  the  splice ;  trimming  the  sheet  too  close 
may  caiise  the  tape  to  squeeze  out  over  the  edge. 

Don 't  let  the  tape  lap  over  the  edges  of  the  reel,  as 
it  will  cause  several  thicknesses  of  paper  to  stick  to- 
gether when  the  roll  is  being  unwound. 

Don't  try  to  seal  a  splice  with  a  cold  sealing  iron,  it 
can't  be  done. 

Don't  bring  your  iron  across  the  splice  with  a  hop, 
skip  and  a  jump  effect,  but  draw  it  slowly  with  the 
same  amount  of  pressure  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  splice. 

Don't  make  a  splice  with  the  tail  end  out  of  true  with 
the  edges  of  the  reel,  as  it  will  throw  wrinkles  in  the 
sheet. 

Don't  forget  to  insert  a  flag  to  mark  every  splice  you 
make  in  a  roll. 

Correct  Record  of  Finished  Paper. 

After  the  rolls  are  run  up  to  the  right  diameter,  help 
to  take  off  and  weigh  them,  giving  the  correct  weight 
to  the  back  tender,  who  will  write  it  down  on  the  ma- 
chine production  chart  for  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  real  secret  of  successful  accomplishment,  for  any 
third  hand,  is  to  always  work  with  and  never  against 
the  balance  of  the  machine  crew;  never  holding  back 
when  he  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  machine  or  back 
tenders,  and  always  being  ready  to  instruct  the  fourth 
and  fifth  hands  in  the  proper  performance  of  their 
work.  If  this  course  is  followed  consistently,  you  will 
find  that  you  are  accomplishing  more  and  better  work 
with  less  effort  for  every  one  concerned,  and  that  you 
will  be  slated  to  fill  the  next  available  opening  for  back 
tender.  The  crew  wherein  every  member  is  properly 
trained  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  where  they 
are  always  ready  to  assist  one  another  in  all  emergen- 
cies, will  accomplish  its  work  with  fewer  mishaps  and 
less  confusion,  which  means  with  less  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  members  composing  the  crew. 

EFFECT  OF  TIME  OF  CUTTING  TIMBER  ON  ITS 
DURABILITY. 

Many  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  re- 
garding the  durability  of  wood  attribute  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  time  of  cutting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  time  of  cutting  has  very  little  effect  upon  the 
durability  or  other  properties  if  the  timber  is  properly 
cared  for  after  it  is  cut.  The  method  of  handling 
posts,  poles  and  logs  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
however,  does  influence  their  durability. 

Late  Spring  and  Summer  Cutting^. 

Posts,  poles,  and  other  rough  products  cut  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  and  fungi  because  the  wood  is  freshly  cut 
and  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  attack  at  a 
time  when  insects  and  the  spores  of  fungi  are  most 
active.  Seasoning  also  proceeds  more  rapidly  during 
the  warmer  months  and  may  cause  excessive  check- 
ing. If  the  wood  is  peeled  when  cut  and  piled  openly 
on  skids  for  seasoning  the  opportunity  for  decay  will 
be  reduced  to  a  miniimim,  but  checking  will  not  be  re- 
tarded. In  no  case  should  the  wood  be  allowed  to  lie 
in  direct  contact  with  the  ground.  If  checking  is  an 
important  consideration  it  can  be  reduced  some'what 
by  locating  piles  in  a  shaded  but  dry  place.   The  bark 


peels  most  easily  in  spring.  It  can  be  removed  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  but  the  labor  and  expense  will 
probably  be  greater. 

Timber  cut  in  late  fall  and  winter  seasons  more 
slowdy  and  with  less  checking  than  during  the  warmer 
months,  and  when  proper  storage  or  handling  is  im- 
practicable, winter  cutting  is  best.  Fungi  and  insects 
do  not  attack  wood  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather  and 
by  the  time  warm  weather  arrives  the  wood  is  partly 
seasoned  and  somewhat  less  susceptible  to  attack.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  winter  cutting  is  advantageous 
and  not  on  account  of  a  smaller  amount  of  moisture  or 
sap  in  the  wood  in  winter  as  the  popular  belief  has  it. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  in  moistiire  content 
of  green  wood  in  winter  and  summer. — Technical 
Notes,  U.S.  Forest  Service. 


WATERPROOF  EXPORT  PACKAGES. 

The  waterproofing  of  export  packages  is  very  im- 
portant. Hardware,  textiles,  clothing,  food  products 
such  as  biscuits,  crackers,  candy  and  breakfast  foods, 
furniture,  vehicles,  and  many  other  products,  require 
waterproof  protection.  The  hazards  of  damage  by 
moisture  may  be  any  or  all  of  the  following,  damp- 
ness in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  surf  spray  in  unloading 
in  lighters,  or  heavy  rains.  "When  ports  and  terminals 
are  congested,  packages  often  lie  around  for  days  with 
no  covering.  Machinery  and  vehicles  should  be  well 
slushed  with  a  compound  which  is  stiff  enough  to  ad- 
here and  not  drop  off  and  which  does  not  contain  grit 
or  any  injurious  acid. 

The  War  Department  used  a  compound  consisting  of 
four  parts  light  slushing  oil  and  one  part  w^hite  lead 
with  good  results.  Boxes,  crates  and  bales  should  be 
lined  with  a  strong,  strictly  waterproof  paper.  The 
standard  paper  adopted  by  the  War  Department  for 
this  purpose  was  duplex  asphaltum  waterproofed  paper 
made  of  two  sheets  of  No.  1  sulphate  kraft  cemented  to- 
gether with  asphaltum.  This  paper  was  found  to  have 
remarkable  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  water  and 
also  possessed  of  great  strength.  For  lining  boxes  and 
crates  the  weight  of  the  paper  used  was  two  30-pound 
papers  cemented  together  and  the  weight  used  for 
bales  was  two  60-pound  papers  cemented  together  with 
the  outside  sheet  also  saturated  with  asphaltum. 

Marking  and  packing  are  very  closely  related  in  that 
if  a  package  is  improperly  marked  and  goes  astray 
all  the  attention  paid  to  good  packing  is  lost.  In  many 
cases  foreign  buyers  give  marking  directions,  and 
these  should  be  carefully  followed.  The  destination 
of  the  goods  and  other  markings  should  be  plainly 
stenciled  in  large  letters  with  waterproof  stencil  paint. 

Some  foreign  countries  have  marking  rules,  and  in 
the  case  of  shipments  to  these  countries  these  rules 
should  be  complied  with.  Duplicate  markings 
should  be  placed  on  a  tag  inside  the  package  so  that 
the  destination  of  the  package  can  be  learned  if  by  any 
possibility  the  markings  on  the  outside  become  defaced. 
— Association  News. 


CUTTING  OF  TIMBER  SUPERVISED  IN  QUEBEC. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Provincial  Government 
to  survey  carefully  the  cutting  of  timber  throughout 
the  lumber  camps  of  the  province.  A  large  number 
of  inspectors  from  the  department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche.  chief  of 
the  Forestry  Service,  have  started  their  organization, 
and  will  visit  more  than  2,000  of  these  camps  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter. 
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Prices  Will  Stay  Up  in  Britain 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 
London,  October  29,  1919. — On  every  side  I  am 
hearing  complaints  of  the  high  cost  of  paper  at  pres- 
ent in  England,  except  in  the  case  of  newsprint.  It 
was  hoped  at  first  by  the  consumers  that  when  the 
markets  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  countries  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  prices,  but  experience  now 
proves  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  change.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  today  is  that  coal  is  so  dear 
and  pulp  so  high  in  values  that  they  cannot  sell  at 
lower  rates.  Added  to  these  there  is  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  wage  bill  of  a  mill,  the  high  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  chemicals,  and  lastly,  the  slowness  of  trans- 
port and  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  freightage  at  sea. 
To  forecast  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  mills 
and  consumers  is  a  difficult  problem.  Buyers  want 
the  cheapest  market,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  and 
the  prediction  of  millowners  now  is  that  prices  of 
paper  will  go  up  again.  Since  1914  the  advance  in 
all  kinds  of  papers  is  considerable  and  five  times 
more  is  paid  for  esparto  papers.  The  labor  problem 
has  all  along  been  a  knotty  question  in  the  mills  and 
outside  them.  Threats  are  still  hanging  in  the  air  and 
this  week  negotiations  are  going  on  over  agreements 
arrived  at  some  weeks  ago.  There  is  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest pervading  these  Islands  just  now  and  it  is  feared 
no  papers  will  be  reduced  in  price  until  the  economic 
situation  is  solved. 

Paper  Situation;  Comparisons. 

In  the  production  of  fine  papers,  such  as  writing 
and  printing  paper,  we  must  remember  that  Germany, 
Austria,  France  and  Italy  are  out  of  the  market.  No 
supplies  are  arriving  from  Ithese  countries,  where 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  In  Italy  for  in- 
stance, the  Government  has  announced  that  they  will 
relieve  paper  of  all  import  taxes  up  to  the  31st  of 
December  next.  This  is  unusual  for  the  Italians  and 
it  shows  the  dire  straits  the  country  is  in  as  regards 
the  supply  of  paper.  Finland  is  also  manufacturing 
very  little  paper,  as  the  country  is  not  settled  yet  and 
many  mills  are  still  closed.  Therefore  the  only  coun- 
tries manufacturing  paper  for  export  today  are  Can- 
ada, U.S.A.,  Scandinavia  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
newsprint  being  exported  from  Scandinavia,  Canada 
and  the  States.  Consequently,  except  in  the  case  of 
newsprint  it  must  be  expected  that  with  keen  com- 
petitors like  Germany  and  Austria  out  of  the  market 
prices  will  be  on  a  high  level.  Fine  printing  paper 
in  1912  was  imported  here  from  Germany  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3,2091/2  tons,  and  kraft  paper  reached  40,4201/2 
tons;  fine  printings  on  reels,  5,670%  tons.  Today  the 
market  is  minus  a  supply  of  this  total.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  newsprint  in  the  market  here  and 
the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  products  are  quite 
evident.  By  the  way  Germany  in  1912  sent  the 
United  Kingdom  34,827  tons  of  unbleached  sulphite 
and  2,080  tons  of  bleached  sulphite.  Canada's  quota 
of  ground  Avood  was  42,398  tons. 

Imports  of  Kraft. 

The  British  market  is  a  good  one  for  kraft  paper 
and  large  quantities  are  imported  from  Scandinavia. 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria  and  one  or  two  other  con- 
tributing sources  are  out  of  the  market  since  1914 
and  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  supplies  from 
Canad?i.  In  1918  Canada  sent  68I/2  tons,  compared 
with  971/2  tons  in  1914.  On  the  other  hand  British 
mills  sent  to  Canada  804  tons  in  1914  and  241/2  tons 


in  1918.  These  figures  are  recorded  in  a  return  just 
issued  by  the  Trade  Board.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies 
during  the  war  were  received  fi-om  Scandinavia  and 
the  U.S.A.  Today  kraft  is  firm  in  price,  with  a  ten- 
dencj^  to  react  a  higher  level.  Usually  at  this  period 
of  the  year  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
kraft.  Consequently,  an  enlivened  market  is  expect- 
ed within  the  next  month. 

Fine  Printing"  Paper. 
Printing  paper  turned  out  by  the  mills  and  suitable 
for  a  good  class  of  trade  such  as  book-work,  govern- 
ment documents  and  books,  commercial  trade,  etc., 
finds  a  good  outlet  within  the  Empire.  In  1914  about 
79,376  tons  were  exported,  in  1915,  72,829  tons,  and  in 
1918,  11,2981/2  tons.  Canada  took  861/2  tons  in  1918, 
compared  with  4,0361/2  tons  in  1914.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  the  best  customers  of  the  British 
mills  for  printing  paper. 

New  Firms. 

Since  the  signing  of  peace  it  is  remarkable  to  walk 
round  London  and  see  the  number  of  new  firms  that 
have  come  into  existence  as  papermakers'  agents  and 
paper  merchants.  They  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  place.  Some  combine  printing  and 
paper  selling  together  in  a  small  way.  These  young 
offsprings  are  watched  with  a  lynx  eye  by  the  old 
established  and  staid  agents  and  merchants  who  can 
tell  you  just  as  much  about  the  manufacture — and 
who  is  and  who  is  not  making  it — of  paper  as  the 
mill  owner  himself.  It  may  be  a  healthy  sign  for 
these  mushroom  firms  springing  up.  I  hope  it  is  in 
these  hard  times  and  I  hope  they  will  have  success. 
The  more  paper  sold,  the  more  pulp  is  needed. 
Newsprint. 

During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint  from  the 
iiewspapers'  point  of  view.  This  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  newspapers  during 
a  period  of  dullness  have  reduced  the  size  of  their 
sheets  or  knocked  off  several  editions.  I  was  look- 
ing at  one  office  the  other  night  and  found  that  close 
on  11/2  tons  had  not  been  used  during  the  day  and 
night,  which,  if  circumstances  were  otherwise,  would 
have  been  easily  eaten  up  and  probably  more  with  it. 
Prices  of  newsprint  today  are  firm ;  Norwegian  £32 
a  ton  in  London. 

Pulp  News. 

Pulp  prices  remain  unchanged.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  quotations  to  harden  for  sulphite  for  de- 
liveries in  December  and  January.  For  moist  ground- 
wood  the  demand  is  fair  and  prices  show  no  altera- 
tion. 

Large  shipments  of  pulp  have  arrived  during  this 
month  from  Canada  on  the  steamers  '-'Gyp,"  "Man- 
chester Hero,"  "Kanawha,"  "Canadian  Signaller." 
and  "Greldale."  The  shipments  consist  of  ground 
wood  and  unbleached  chemical — the  former  amount- 
ing to  10,704  tons  from  Chicoutimi  and  the  latter  to 
1,160  tons. 

Good  supplies  are  also  being  received  from  Nor- 
way. At  this  time  of  the  year  supplies  are  heavy 
from  this  source  on  standing  contracts. 

There  is  a  strong  rumor  in  London  that  pulp  prices 
all  round  will  shortly  reach  another  high  level. 
Photographic  Paper. 

The  first  sign  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  this  week  and  it  refers  to 
photographic  paper,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  now 
being  used  since  war  ended.  A  cash  discount  is  given. 
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A-3.  Algerian  mallow  (Lavatara  cretica  L.)  as  paper- 
making  material.  (La  mauve  d' Algeria  et  son  utilisa- 
tion cn  papeterie.)  L.  Vidal  &  E.  Douron.  Le  Pape- 
terie,  41,  192  (July  25,  1919).  The  possibility  of  util- 
izing this  plant  was  studied  in  1918  by  the  French 
School  of  Paper-Making  at  Grenoble,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Michony.  The  latter  has  devised  a  simple  and 
practical  means  of  separating  the  bast  fibres  by  means 
of  a  rotting  process  which  is  carried  out  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  plant  is  cut,  and  which  requires  but  very 
little  water,  an  important  point  in  that  country.  The 
report  of  the  school  on  this  fibre  was  essentially  as 
follows:  It  is  a  jute  substitute,  derived  from  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  that  which  furnishes  jute,  and  having 
the  same  appearance  and  microscopical  characteristics. 
It  is  less  highly  lignified,  and  consequently  more  sup- 
ple. The  fibres  are  composed  of  ligno-cellulose,  and 
are  colored  golden  yellow  with  chlor-iodide  of  Zn  and 
red  with  phloroglucine  hydrochloride.  They  contain 
57  per  cent  cellulose.  For  paper-making  they  may  be 
subjected  to  a  slight  cooking  to  retain  the  maximum 
strength,  or  to  a  thorough  cooking  to  obtain  a  bleach- 
able  pulp.  On  a  laboratory  scale,  bleaching  hot  with 
18  per  cent  bleaching  powder  did  not  give  satisfactory 
results.  Sheets  of  paper  made  from  the  pulp  were 
quite  strong,  especially  those  from  the  unbleached  pulp 
The  pulp  consists  of  practically  pure  cellulose,  the 
fibres  being  about  2  mm.  x  .02  mm.  It  has  a  high 
felting  power  and  the  tenacity  is  slightly  mferior  to 
that  of  jute.  If  the  cost  is  sufficiently  low  it  would 
be  useful  for  paper-making;  but  otherwise  it  could  be 
u.sed  for  textiles.— A.P.-C. 

B-2  Forest  inV:3stigation.  Amer.  For.,  July,  lyiy, 
p  1218.  Discusses  the  program  of  forest  research 
now  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  The  necessity 
for  more  accurate  information  as  to  forest  conditions 
is  fully  realized,  in  order  to  formulate  plans  of  cutting 
which  shall  leave  cut-over  lands  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
duce another  forest.  See  also  editorial  at  page  1237 
of  same  issue.— C.L.  ,     ,    .    xr.  ti, 

B-2.  Forest  opportunity  on  pine  lands  m  the  soutn. 
F  W  Beslev,  State  Forester  of  Maryland.  Amer.  For. 
April  1919,' p.  983.  "The  forests  of  the  south  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  timber  supply  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years.  The  exhaustion  of  the  original  forests  is 
not  only  going  to  remove  a  chief  source  of  wealth  to 
the  south  but  is  going  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in 
the  country  at  large."  Little  can  be  hoped  for  through 
private  ownership  under  present  conditions,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  much  can  be  expected  from  private 
initiative  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  manifestly  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  lead  the  way  and  to  place  timber 
growing  in  the  south  upon  a  permanent  basis. — C.L. 
"  B-2.  Use  but  do  not  abuse  farm  woodlands.  C.  R. 
Tillotson,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Amer.  For.,  Nov.,  1919, 
p.  656.  Gives  rules  for  the  utilization  of  material 
from  farm  woodlands.— C.L.  „ 

B-2.  Is  there  profit  in  planting  timber  trees?.  .G.  C. 
Piche.  Can.  For.  J.  Sept.  1919,  p.  368.  Develops  the 
argument  that  reforestation  of  non-agricultural  lands 
will  be  profitable,  and  discusses  the  means  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished. — C.L. 


B-2.  When  traes  grow  A  novel  study.  Prof.  J.  S. 
Illick,  Can.  For.  J.,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  351.  The  results  of 
daily  measurements  of  200  trees,  with  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  planting  and  trans-planting. — C.L. 

B-2  Hatching  trees  by  the  million.  G.  C.  Piche.  Can. 
For.  J.  Sept.  1919,  6.  355.  Describes  the  nursery  and 
reforestation  work  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Service. — C.L. 

B-2.  Future  facts  that  the  present  must  face.  Hon. 
E.  A.  Smith,  Can.  For.  J.  Sept.,  1919,  p.  362.  Discusses 
the  research  work  handled  thraugh  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Crown  Lands  Department  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  Commission  of  Conservation. — C.L. 

B-3.  Tree  Values.    Albert  F.  W.  Viek.  Amer.  For. 
Dec,  1918,  p.  722.    Discusses  tree  surgery. — C.L. 

B-9.  A  National  forest  policy..  .Henry  S.  Graves. 
Forester  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Amer.  For.  Aug.  1919, 
p.  1281.  Discusses  the  need  for  a  National  forest 
policy  in  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  timber  supply.  Advocates  a  Federal  act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  co-oper- 
ation Avith  any  state  to  formulate  plans  for  forest  pro- 
tection and  for  the  control  of  timber  cutting  within 
that  state  :  such  plans  to  become  effective  only  after  the 
state  legislature  has  passed  appropriate  legislation,  in- 
eluding  adequate  appropriation  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  putting  them  into  effect.  This 
raises  the  whole  question  of  enforced  forestry  practice 
on  privately  owned  timber  lands,  chiefly  valuable  for 
forestry  purposes.  See  also  discussions  of  the  proposed 
program  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  SecretaT:7^  News  Print 
Service  Bureau.  Geo.  H.  "Wirt.  Chief  Forest  Fire  War- 
den of  Pennsylvania,  and  Alfred  Gaskill.  State  For- 
ester of  New  Jersey,  at  pages  1282  to  1284  of  the  same 
issue. — C.L. 

B-9.  A  National  Forest  Policv. — Why  and  how.  Amer 
For.  May,  1919.  p.  1049.  A  disr-n^sion  of  the  forestrv 
program  advocated  by  Colonel  H.  S.  Graves.  Forester 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  97  per  cent  of  the  timber  and 
other  wood  products  used  in  the  Unitpd  States  is  ob- 
tained from  privately-owned  forests  and  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  saw  mills  of  the  country  are  operating 
on  public  forests.  Private  owners  hold  four-fifths  of 
the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States.  If  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  adeauate  timber  supplies  in  the  future, 
particularly  saw  timber,  some  provision  must  be  made 
under  which  the  forest  lands  now  in  private  owner- 
ship will  be  devoted  to  forestry. — C.L. 

B-9.  Forestry  as  a  vocation..  .Prof.  H.  H.  Chapman, 
Vale  Forest  School.  Amer.  For..  May,  1919,  p.  1075. 
Discusses  forestry  as  a  profession  and  forecasts  the 
extensive  emplovment  of  foresters  by  private  as  well 
as  Governmental  agencies. — C.L. 

B-4.  Forest  casualti?s  of  our  Allies.  P.  S.  Ridsdale. 
Editor,  American  Forestry.  Amer.  For.,  March.  1919, 
p.  899,  and  April,  1919,  p.  963.  Describes  forest  con- 
ditions in  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
and  the  work  of  the  American  forestry  regiments.  The 
war  losses  and  loss  in  reproduction  value  of  the  des- 
troyed forests  of  France  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
million  dollars.  It  will  take  France  fully  100  years 
to  fully  recuperate  from  these  forest  losses. — C.L. 
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K-4.  The  use  of  esparto  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of 

paper.  (La  pate  d'alfa  dans  la  fabrication  du  papier.) 
E.  Arnould.  Le  Papier,  22,  250-3,  (Aug.  1919.)  This 
pulp  is  prepared  by  an  alkaline  ti-eatment  which  effects 
a  complete  separation  of  the  cellulose  from  the  ligneous 
and  other  substances  of  the  plant,  followed  by  a  spe- 
cial process  of  refining,  and  finally  by  the  usual  bleach- 
ing with  chloride  of  lime.  The  resulting  product  is  a 
very  high  grade  piilp,  serving  as  an  admirable  filler  m 
high  grade  papers,  but  altogether  unsuited  to  be  used 
alone,  except  in  certain  very  special  kinds  of  paper  for 
which  there  is  not  much  demand.  It  follows  that  the 
use  of  esparto  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  m 
the  near  future,  unless  some  process  is  devised  whereby 
the  pulp  will  be  given  properties  enabling  it  to  be  used 
in  papers  of  a  certain  strength.  The  possibilities  m  this 
direction  are  very  great,  and  the  author  is  at  present 
working  on  such  a  process  and  has  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess.— A.P.-C. 


casein  by  adding  formaldehyde  (as  a  10%  solution) 
to  the  bath,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  2%  of  the  dry 
weight  of  casein.  If  the  results  obtained  are  not  satis- 
factory, the  amount  of  formaldehyde  may  be  increased 
by  adding  alternate  portions  of  formaldehyde  and 
ammonia,  the  latter  retarding  coagulation  which  would 
otherwise  occur  before  the  bath  could  be  utilized.  The 
ammonia  evaporates  on  the  dryers  and  the  excess  of 
formaldehyde  gives  the  required  permanence.  There 
is  always  the  danger,  however,  that  traces  of  ammonia 
will  remain,  which  in  time  might  change  the  color; 
and  moreover  ammonia  cannot  be  used  with  all  colors. 
In  this  case  the  paper  may  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  5-10%  formaldehyde  solution.  In  the  case  of 
glossy  papers,  glazed  with  gelatine  and  chrome  alum, 
the  permanence  is  appreciably  increased  by  calendering. 


TECHNICAL  QUESTIONS. 

(From  La  Papeterie.) 

Quest.  1.  I  have  just  started  working  as  foreman 
in  a  mill  making  semi-fine  papers.  I  notice  that  there 
are  many  breaks  in  the  dryers  but  hardly  any  at  the 
wet  presses.  The  tension  of  the  sheet  varies  astonish- 
ingly at  the  dryers.  There  are  also  many  breaks  at 
the  calenders.  Could  somebody  tell  me  what  percent- 
age of  broke  should  normally  occur  at  the  dryers  and 
at  the  calenders? 

Ans.  A  frequent  case  of  breaks  is  to  be  found  m 
the  improper  relative  adjustments  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  machine.  A  change  in  the  adjustment  of  one 
part  frequently  requires  a  change  in  the  adjustment 
of  other  parts,  and  this  is  often  overlooked.  At  the 
wet  end  of  the  machine  this  merely  results  in  a  slight 
defelting  of  the  fibres,  and  there  is  usually  no  break ; 
but  at  the  dryers  the  fibres  will  not  yield  so  readily, 
and  the  sheet  breaks.  If  the  dryers  drain  intermit- 
tently the  drying  will  be  irregular  and  this  will  result 
in  breaks. 

Quest.  4.  Can  any  absolutely  permanent  glaze  be 
obtained  with  only  one  glazing,  or  are  two  glazings 
necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result? 

Ans.  A  washable  glaze  is  obtained  by  coagulating 
the  celloid  (gelatine,  casein,  etc.)  Various  gelatine 
coagulants  may  be  used,  but  the  most  convenient  on 
the  whole  is  chrome  alum.  The  permanence  obtained 
in  this  Avay  is  usually  sufficient,  though  not  absolute, 
especially  with  aniline.  Better  results  are  obtained  with 


Question  9. — In  the  mill  where  I  am  machine  tender 
it  often  happens  that  purely  chemical  pulp  is  not  suf- 
ficiently hydrated.  In  spite  of  my  putting  in  all  the 
size,  the  sheet  is  already  drained  when  it  reaches  the 
first  suction  box;  it  becomes  "fuzzy"  at  the  couch 
rolls ;  and  then  breaks.  Could  somebody  help  me  out 
of  the  difficulty? 

First  Answer: — -If  the  sheet  is  too  much  drained 
when  it  reaches  the  first  suction  box, — 

.  Raise  the  end  of  the  wire  so  as  to  give  more  slope. 
The  water  will  thus  remain  longer  on  the  wire. 

2.  "When  making  paper  entirely  from  chemical  pulp, 
remove  some  of  the  table  rolls. 

3.  Increase  the  frequency  and  decrease  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  shaking. 

If  the  sheet  is  "fuzzy"  at  the  upper  couch  roll,  the 
most  practical  method  is  to  place  a  vessel  of  soapy 
water  (or  water  in  Avhich  sliced  raw  potatoes  have 
been  steeped)  under  the  doctor.  A  strip  of  felt  dip- 
]ung  into  the  water  and  touching  the  couch  roll  will 
keep  the  latter  moist. — Maurice  Cartiaux,  Paper-mak- 
ing engineer. 

Second  Answer: — This  defect  is  often  noted  in 
papers  made  from  chemical  pulp,  and  especially  in 
thin  papers.  It  is  usually  due  to  "pitchy"  sulphite, 
and  nearly  always  to  insufficient  beating  or  refining. 
To  remedy  these  defects  as  far  as  possible  on  the  ma- 
chine use  a  large  amount  of  size  and  a  rather  intense 
shaking  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  felting  in  the  sheet 
and  to  decrease  adherence  as  it  passes  through  the 
first  couch  roll.  This  is  also  the  best  way  to  make  up 
for  insufficient  beating.  Tighten  as  much  as  possible 
the  presses  of  the  felt  and  of  the  first  couch  roll.— 


Microphotograph  showing  cross  section  of  a  section  of  a  piece  of  fine  writing  paper,  cut  across  the 
machine  direction.  Magnified  196  times.— Courtesy  of  H.  N.  Lee,  formerly  microphotographist,  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada, 
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The  manufacture  of  paper  stock  from  cotton  lint- 
ers,  a  recent  discovery  that  may  serve  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  replacing?  the  rapidly  diminishing 
supply  of  raw  material  obtained  from  pulpwood,  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company, 
the  widely  knoAvn  Cincinnati  soap  concerns.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  company,  operating  through  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Company,  includes  in 
its  plans  the  erection  of  two  paper  mills — one  to  be 
located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  other  at  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  present  program,  if  carried  out,  will  have 
the  wheels  of  the  new  plants  turning  before  next 
spring  when  it  is  expected  that  an  average  of  75  tons 
of  chemical  pulp  from  cotton  linters  will  be  pro- 
duced daily  at  each  mill.  Shipments  of  this  product 
will  be  made  principally  to  northern  paper  mills. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  proposed  develop- 
ments by  the  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company  of 
its  holdings  in  the  Youngs  river  district,  a  few  miles 
above  Astoria,  Oregon.  The  plans  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  60-ft.  dam  to  electrically  harness  Youngs 
river  falls.  Power  will  be  furnished  for  an  electric 
plant  which  will  be  the  center  of  a  number  of  indus- 
tries to  be  located  in  that  vicinity.  The  company  an- 
nounces a  proposal  to  erect  a  grinding  and  pulp  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  paper  pulp  daily.  Work 
of  clearing  the  site  for  the  dam  has  been  completed. 

The  Royal  Card  and  Paper  Company  of  New  York 
City  recently  received  authorization  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  to  $300,000.  The  company  was  originally  in- 
corporated with  a  capitalization  of  $150,000. 

The  first  shipment  of  aniline  dyes,  165  barrels,  that 
has  come  from  Germany  since  April,  1917,  arrived 
last  week  in  New  York  City  by  the  Holland-America 
liner  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  consigned  to  the  New  York 
Color  and  Chemical  Company,  98  John  street.  It  was 
said  by  an  official  of  the  company  that  the  dyes  would 
be  disposed  of  at  practically  the  same  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  the  American  market.  The  importation  is 
merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  the  official  said,  and 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  market.  It  consists  of 
dyes  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  United  States. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  held  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Congress, 
Chicago,  brought  together  superintendents  from 
nearly  every  mill  in  the  country.  A  program  had  been 
arranged  which  provided  something  to  do  for  prac- 
tically every  minute  of  the  visitors'  two  days  stay  in 
Chicago.  A  dinner  and  entertainment  in  the  Floren- 
tine room  of  the  Hotel  Congress  Thursday  evening 
and  a  banquet  served  in  the  same  place  the  following 
night  were  among  the  chief  social  events  for  the 
gathering  and  visits  of  inspection  to  the  plants  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Chicago  Mill 
and  Lumber  Company  were  made  by  two  parties  of 
attending  members  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's 
business  session.  The  meeting  Friday  afternoon  was 
a  combined  one  of  the  printing  and  paper  mill  su- 
perintendents.   Among  the  principal  papers  read  at 


the  several  sessions  were  the  following.  "Industrial 
Relations,"  by  George  P.  Hambrecht,  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Commissions  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada;  "Paper  Mill  Cost  System,"  by  W.  T.  Schmitt, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company;  "Preservation  of  Paper  Mill  Roofs,"  by  K. 
Barth,  wood  preservative  expert  of  the  Barrett  Com- 
pany; "Manufacture  of  Coated  Papers,"  by  E.  T.  A. 
Coughlin,  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Company,  and  "Test- 
ing of  Papers,"  by  Otto  Kress,  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Kalamazoo  branch  of  the  association  was 
held  at  the  Park-American  Hotel,  Kalamazoo  during 
the  week  of  October  19. 

An  investigation  to  include  both  laboratory  and 
field  tests  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Paper  and  Tex- 
tile sections  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  material  that  will  serve  as  a  satisfactory 
substitute  replacing  jute  burlap  in  the  making  of 
sandbags  and  for  camouflage  work.  Jute  burlap  will 
be  used  as  a  standard  and  the  .substitutes  must  at  least 
equal  it  in  strength  and  durability.  Samples  of  avail- 
able material  are  now  being  obtained  for  the  tests. 
It  is  desired,  if  possible,  to  find  a  substitute  material 
produced  in  the  United  States  so  that  there  will  be 
a  large  supply  on  hand  at  all  times.  Sisal  hemp  and 
low-grade  cotton  fabrics,  reinforced  paper,  and  also 
crinkled  and  smooth  paper  will  be  used  in  the  ex- 
periments. 

Included  in  the  scope  of  the  fourteenth  decennial 
census  in  the  United  States  on  which  the  actual  enu- 
meration work  will  begin  January  2.  1920,  will  be 
forestry  and  forest  products,  two  subjects  never  cov- 
ered specifically  by  any  preceding  census.  The  com- 
pilation and  gathering  of  statistics  bearing  on  these 
matters  will  be  in  charge  of  a  special  force  of  ex- 
perts. The  accurate  and  comprehensive  •  figures 
gathered  concerning  this  vital  natural  resource  will 
be  much  in  demand,  and  the  comparisons  made  with 
conditions  existing  before  the  war  will  be  of  great 
interest. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  domestic  demand  for 
newsprint.  American  exporters  of  paper  are  experi- 
encing great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  paper  to  supply  their  foreign  customers.  The 
insistent  demand  for  newsprint  has  sent  the  price  up 
over  seven  cents  a  pound  with  the  result  that  several 
manufacturers  have  turned  their  mills  over  to  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  in  preference  to  other 
papers.  This  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  in  other 
papers  with  a  consequent  increase  in  price.  One  au- 
thority in  the  trade,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  high  level  in  the  matter  of  prices  has  been  reach- 
ed. The  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  are  rapidly  increasin<r  their  pro- 
duction of  paper,  he  declared,  would  hav°  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  price  in  foreign  markets  and  would 
eventually  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  American 
market. 
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J.  R.  Evans,  Montreal,  representing  the  Export 
Association  of  Canada,  who  is  leaving  for  Melbourne, 
Australia,  was  in  Toronto  recently  calling  upon  the 
paper  trade  in  the  interest  of  export  to  the  Antipodes. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  survey  of  the 
forest  resources  of  Ontario  by  Roland  D.  Craig  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  and  his  staff.  The  re- 
naissance work  for  the  Ottawa  River  drainage 
area  has  been  practically  completed.  Mr.  Craig  re- 
ports that  all  the  timbermen  and  pulpwood  limit  own- 
ers have  been  very  obliging  in  furnishing  information 
and  data  and  are  anxious  to  see  the  survey  completed 
and  have  it  made  as  reliable  as  possible  in  order  that 
reasonably  accurate  particulars  of  the  actual  forest 
situation  in  the  province  may  be  available. 

The  Kipawa  Fibre  Co.  expect  to  have  their  new  plant 
at  Temiskaming  turning  out  sulphite  pulp  next  month 
and  have  let  contracts  for  fourteen  houses  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  firm  and  more  dwellings  will,  be  erect- 
ed later  on. 

The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  who, 
it  has  been  rumored,  intended  opening  a  branch  in 
Toronto,  report  that  their  plans  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped and  a  definite  decision  will  not  be  reached 
for  some  time  yet. 

The  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  who  are  establishing  a  Canadian  branch  in 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  are  enlarging  their  plant  at  Middle- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  the  capacity  of  the  factory  there  will 
be  doubled,  according  to  present  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

J.  A.  Bothwell  of  East  Angus,  Que.,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  recently 
entertained  at  the  St.  James  Club,  Montreal,  in  honor 
of  Lieut.  E.  D.  Hyndman,  M.C.,  of  Sherbrooke,  who 
was  one  of  those  decorated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  Military  Cross  for  valiant  service  overseas. 

It  is  understood  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  name 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
was  recently  acquired  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  of  Montreal.  The  selling  in  Toronto  and 
Ontario  of  the  Cornwall  mill  and  the  mills  at  Beau- 
harnois  and  Crabtree  Mills,  will  be  done  by  George 
A.  Davidson,  sales  manager  and  C.  F.  Mansell,  for 
very  many  years  connected  with  the  Toronto  Paper 
Mfg.  Co.  W.  J.  Wallace  will  continue  as  mill  man- 
ager and  will  still  reside  at  Cornwall.  The  executive  of- 
fice will  be  located  in  Montreal.  The  new  machine  for 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  for  the  Beauharnois 
mill  is  built  and  the  new  finishing  room  is  nearly 
completed,  the  roof  now  receiving  attention.  The 
new  chimney,  which  will  be  153  feet  high,  is  up  110 
feet.  The  new  machine  will  be  in  operation  in  Jan- 
uary next.  It  is  understood  that  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  propose  changing  over  the  Toronto  Paper 
Mfg.  Co.,  putting  one  machine  on  bristol  boards, 
lengthening  out  the  other  machines  and  increasing 
the  capacityof  the  plant  to,  at  least,  fifty  tons  a  day. 
■The  Beauharnois  division  will  make  twenty  tons,  the 
Crabtree  Mills  twenty  tons  and  thus  the  total  output 


of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  will  be  about  ninety 
tons  a  day.  Equipment  will  be  added  to  the  sulphite 
plant  at  Cornwall,  which  will  augment  production  to 
thirty  tons  a  day.  The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
in  order  to  manufacture  economically  intend  to  spe- 
cialize in  their  different  plants  and  will  as  far  as  pos- 
sible confine  each  division  to  certain  grades  of  paper 
and  it  is  hoped  to  export  a  certain  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

N.  G.  Czowski,  Montreal,  manager  of  the  Canada 
Box  Board  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week 
on  business  and  reports  that  the  plants  of  the  com- 
pany are  rushed  with  orders  and  are  working  to 
capacity. 

Chief  Justice  Palconbridge,  of  Toronto,  recently 
delivered  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  Canada  in  his  suit  against  the  Thorold  Pulp  Co., 
of  Thorold.  The  company  is  assessed  $16,949  for  sur- 
plus water  used  and  wasted  above  the  conditions  of 
a  twenty-one  year  lease  to  draw  water  from  the  old 
Welland  canal  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  pulp. 

Carl  Sorenson  &  Co.,  of  Fort  William,  Ont.,  have 
established  camps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Frances, 
Ont.,  and  intend  to  take  out  a  large  quantity  of  timber, 
railway  ties  and  pulp  wood. 

S.  J.  Moore,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  F.  N.  Burt 
Co.,  Limited,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Canadian 
Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  last  week  in  Toronto. 

The  first  of  the  two  new  166  inch  machines,  which 
are  being  installed  at  Espanola,  Ont.  by  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  is  now  in  operation  and 
was  started  ten  days  ahead  of  schedule  time,  making 
five  machines  now  in  operation  and  increasing  the 
output  fifty-five  tons  a  day.  The  new  machine  is 
running  in  perfect  order. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Ste. 
Anne  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  with  headquarters 
in  Montreal  and  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  Among 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  organization  are  to  manu- 
facture groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp,  paper,  card 
board,  etc. 

Ga  gnon  &  Fils  &  Cie,  Limited,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  George  in  Beauce  county,  Que.,  have  been  grant- 
ed incorporation  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  pulp, 
paper  and  wood  products  and  carry  on  a  general  mer- 
chandise business.    The  capital  stock  is  $99,500. 

Many  friends  of  John  F.  Ellis,  of  Toronto,  late 
President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association 
and  head  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  congratulated 
him  heartily  this  week  on  the  celebration  of  his  seven- 
ty-fourth birthday.  Mr.  Ellis  is  enjoying  good  health 
and  has  been  in  the  paper  line  all  his  life,  having  es- 
tablished the  present  business  of  which  he  is  President, 
in  company  with  the  late  John  R.  Barber,  of  George- 
town, Ont.,in  1876.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  former  President 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  being  one 
of  the  oldest  members  and  is  the  Treasurer  of  that 
organization.    He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Commerciiil  Travellers'  Association  and  has  held  many 
other  hifjh  and  responsible  offices. 

The  Hay  Stationery  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $125,000  and  head  offices  in  London,  has  been 
granted  a  federal  charter  to  manufacture,  buy,  sell 
and  deal  in  account  registers,  loose-leaf,  accounting 
systems,  account  books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  to  carry- 
on  the  business  of  printers,  publishers,  lithographers, 
engravers,  envelope,  paper  box  manufacturers,  etc. 
The  incorporators  are  John  B.  Hay,  M.  G.  Hay,  P..  P.. 
Vantuyl,  and  A.  J.  Warrick,  all  of  London. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  lumbering 
and  the  lumber  trade  in  all  its  branches  and  all  other 
business  incidental  thereto,  and  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  logs,  lumber,  timber,  pulp,  pulpwood,  paper, 
etc.  The  incorporators  are  John  W.  Cook,  K.C.,  Allen 
A.  Magee,  T.  P..  Heney  and  M.  Goudrault  and  others. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrel,  proprietor  of  the  Quebec  Tele- 
graph and  member  of  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, was  recently  honored  by  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  when  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to 
journalism  and  his  contribution  to  Canadian  literature. 

Engravers  Machinery  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited, 
has  been  granted  a  charter  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  and  head  offices  in  Montreal.  The  company 
is  empowered  to  plan,  design,  build,  manufacture  and 
sell  and  deal  in  machines  of  any  kind  used  in  the 
art  of  engraving  and  lithographing,  and  to  buy  and 
sell  etching  tools,  diamond  points,  steel  dies,  copper 
plates,  lithographic  stones,  etc. 

The  Specialty  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  headquarters  in  Camden  East,  Ont.,  and 
a  capital  stock  of  $325,000.  The  company  is  empow- 
ered to  purchase,  sell,  import,  export  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  products  of  paper  as  well  as  timber, 
wood,  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc.  The  incorporators  of 
the  new  company  are:  George  0.  Comfort,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  Chas.  B.  Wing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  W.  E.  Houpt, 
L.  F.  Houpt,  and  Edward  Kener  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  company  has  taken  oyer  the  paper  mills  at  Cam- 
den East,  Oiit.,  which  until  recently  were  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bathurst, 
N.B. 

The  Dominion  Chautauquas,  Limited,  have  been 
granted  a  charter  with  a  capital  stock  of  $24,000  and 
head(iuarters  in  Toronto,  to  organize,  maintain  and 
operate  courses  of  entertainment  commonly  known  as 
Lyceum  courses,  to  book  talent  for  individual  stands 
and  transact  similar  business  from  time  to  time.  Among 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  new  organization  is 
to  publish  books  and  periodicals  and  distribute  ad- 
vertising matter  in  support  of  the  various  schemes  of 
the  Chautauquas. 

A  new  road  from  Monteith  to  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont., 
will  next  year  put  the  residents  of  the  paper  mill  town 
in  communication  with  a  source  of  vegetables,  etc., 
at  the  Government  Experimental  Farm.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  missing  link,  a  bridge  400  feet  long  across 
Meadow  Lake,  will  be  built  this  winter. 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  alias  John  Vanier  and  Chas.  Mur- 
tagh,  have  returned  to  Iroquois  Falls  after  an  in- 
spection trip  into  the  matter  of  costs  of  living  in  similar 
towns  in  Ontario.  Their  report  includes  the  prices  of 
about  150  items  of  groceries,  meat,  and  supplies.  From 
a  comparison  of  prices  it  seems  that  the  Abitibi  people 
are  as  well  off  as  their  brother  paper  makers  else- 


where. In  many  cases  things  cost  less  in  the  far 
north  than  in  a  much  larger  place  like  Sudbury  or 
the  Soo. 

Plans  for  financing  the  merger  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Toronto  Paper  Co., 
will  include  the  calling  in  of  the  present  issue  of  $475,- 
000  preferred  stock  paying  7  per  cent  and  giving  in 
return  the  new  issue  paying  H  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Financial  Post  that  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  will  have  doubled  its  present 
output  of  70,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  the  next  year 
or  so. 

J.  J.  Carrick  of  Port  Arthur,  spent  several  days  in 
Montreal  last  week.  Mr.  Carrick  has  cutting  rights 
on  the  Pic  River  timber  limits  and  proposes  to  build 
a  newsprint  mill — sometime. 


PRICE  BROS.  TO  BUILD  A  NEW  MILL. 

Quebec,  November,  11. — A  big  movement  for  the 
further  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Canada  will  be  started  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
shortly  by  the  firm  of  Price  Bros,  and  Company. 

Statistics  show  that  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  which  Canada 
possesses  at  the  present  time,  the  daily  output  of  paper 
in  this  country  being  2,200  tons  as  compared  with 
2,900  tons  in  the  United  States  . 

Of  Canada's  daily  output,  260  tons  are  manufac- 
tured at  Longuiere  and  Kenogami  by  Price  Bros.,  and 
Company,  and  machinery  is  being  installed  to  bring 
this  output  up  to  over  300  tons  a  day. 

The  firm  has  plans  for  further  expansion  and  in  an 
iriterview  given  to-day.  Sir  William  Price,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  outlined  his  plans  as  follows: 

"My  board  has  definitely  decided  to  start  work 
without  delay  on  a  large  newsprint  mill  in  the  Sague- 
nay  district,  with  a  capacity  of  between  four  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  tons. 

"Work  has  already  been  started  on  the  necessary 
water  power  and  by  May  of  next  year,  construction 
of  the  mill  will  be  under  way. 

"A  further  machine  is  now  being  erected  in  our 
Kenogami  mill.  This  machine  would  have  been  work- 
ing now  had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  in  England. 
This  brings  our  present  output  up  to  270  tons  or,  in- 
eluding  Jonquiere,  325  tons  perday  of  paper  and  board, 
in  addition  to  sulphite  pulp. 

"When  our  new  plant  is  operating  our  total  output 
of  paper  and  board  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  800 
tons  per  day." 

With  the  erection  of  the  plant  a  new  town  will 
sj)ring  into  existence.  The  site  is  about  three  or  four 
miles  east  of  Chicoutimi  and  the  town  will  be  called 
"Saguenay." 

It  is  situated  on  tide  water,  and  free  from  the  usual 
tide  delays  that  are  experienced  at  Chicoutimi.  An 
excellent  level  plain  stretches  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  whole  area  is  most  fittingly  adapted  for  a  large 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centre. 

With  the  forced  ending  of  the  coal  strike  in  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  action  of  the  courts,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  an  agreement  between  miners  and 
operators  will  be  reached  which  will  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  trouble. 


NO  RE-OPENING  U.  S.  INQUIRY. 

The  plea  of  the  American  publishers  for  a  re-open- 
ing of  the  ncAVsprint  inquiry  to  admit  new  evidence 
bearing  on  the  price  for  a  portion  of  last  year  has 
been  emphatically  denied  by  the  Court. 


November,  13,  1919. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  November,  10. — Newsprint  grows  scarcer 
all  the  time,  the  demand  increases  each  week  and  the 
value  of  paper  and  pulp  stocks  continues  to  ascend  on 
the  stock  markets.  The  situation  is  becoming  alarm- 
ing and  there  is  little  relief  in  sight  in  overtaking  the 
call  for  newsprint  on  all  sides.  The  big  companies 
are  making  extensions  and  the  new  machine  of  the 
Spanish  River  Paper  Mills  has  been  set  operating  at 
Espanola  with  another  to  follow  in  a  few  months. 

One  of  the  interesting  announcements  of  the  week 
is  that  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  is  about  to 
erect  a  huge  plant  just  east  of  Port  Arthur  with  an 
output  of  over  a  hundred  tons  a  day.  There  will  be 
a  groundwood  pulp  plant  of  one  hundred  tons  a  day 
and  a  sulphite  pulp  plant  of  twenty-five  tons.  The 
total  expenditure  on  the  enterprise  will  be  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars.  There  is  room  in  Can- 
ada for  this  undertaking  and  others  like  it. 

Another  evidence  of  the  reaching  out  of  Canadian 
mills  for  the  sulphite  pulp  trade  is  the  journey  of  Sir 
George  Bury,  head  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  of  Vancouver,  to  China  and  Japan  to  develop 
business  and  the  increase  of  the  annual  production  of 
their  mills  from  56,000  tons  to  75,000  tons.  The  scar- 
citj^  of  groundwood  pulp  keeps  up  and  there  is  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  constantly  coming  to  hand.  Prices 
range  from  forty  dollars  up  to  forty-five  and  forty- 
six  per  ton,  according  to  the  location  of  the  mill, 
quality  of  the  product  and  how  urgently  it  is  required 
by  the  purchasers.  It  is  intimated  that  the  figure 
will  go  still  higher.  Reports  received  from  the  Crown 
Timber  Agents  of  Ontario  are  to  the  effect  that  set- 
tlers and  others  will  take  out  an  increased  supply  of 
pulpwood  this  season  and  there  will  be  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  of  it.  Already  considerably  increased 
prices  are  being  asked. 

One  of  the  main  topics  of  conservation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  how  high  will  newsprint  prices  go  in  Can- 
ada and  what  Avill  the  mills  get  for  the  eighty-five  or 
ninety  per  cent  proportion  of  their  product  which 
they  export.  It  is  probable  that  the  figure  in  the  Do- 
minion will  reach  four  cents  and  for  the  commodity 
delivered  over,  the  border  the  quotation  may  be  four 


and  a  half.  All  manufacturers  are  up  against  higher 
costs  and  pulp,  coal  and  other  supplies,  not  to  speak 
of  wages,  count  in  the  computation.  Conditions  now 
resolve  themselves  into  supply  and  demand  and  one 
favorable  factor  is  that  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
has  refused  the  application  for  a  revicAV  of  prices. 
The  manufacturers  have  thus  scored  a  victory  and 
publishers  may  be  glad  to  get  supplies  of  raw  material 
at  any  price  before  1920  terminates. 

All  lines  of  paper  are  in  steady  demand  and  toilet 
and  tissue  mills  are  running  farther  behind  in  orders 
while  coated  paper  plants,  although  operating  with 
double  shifts,  are  unable  to  catch  up.  Many  new  firms 
are  getting  out  literature  of  an  advertising  character 
and  are  using  coated  stock.  Printing  establishments 
are  decidedly  busy  and  paper  box  comi^anies  have 
all  they  can  attend  to.  Girl  help  is  scarce  and  pack- 
age goods  (not  referring  to  girls)  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front.  During  the  period  of  the  European 
conflict  there  were  many  concerns  who,  in  order  to 
cheapen  production,  did  away  with  containers  but 
that  day  is  now  passed,  wax  paper  is  also  greatly  in 
demand  and  all  plants  are  rushed  to  the  limit. 

Jobbers  report  that  business  is  so  brisk  that  they  are 
getting  behind  in  shipments  and  deliveries  to  them 
are  delayed  in  many  instances.  "Wrapping  papers  are 
very  firm  in  price  and  a  leading  kraft  concern  has  sent 
out  notices  that,  after  January  1st  next,  all  deliveries 
or  orders  taken  will  be  on  whatever  prices  prevail 
at  the  time  of  shipment.  One  eastern  Canadian  Com- 
pany reported  this  week  that  they  were  refusing  more 
orders  for  their  various  lines  than  they  were  accept- 
ing. 

In  boards  of  all  kinds  the  mills  are  behind  and  will 
accept  no  orders  that  do  not  take  in  the  full  width 
of  the  machine.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  get  the 
maximum  output  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  trade 
that  is  coming  their  way.  Prices  remain  firm.  Manu- 
facturing stationers  are  rushing  out  papeteries,  high 
class  envelopes  and  allied  lines  for  the  Christmas  busi- 
ness which  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record. 

Thus  the  whole  story  in  the  paper  arena  is  one  of 
expansion  and  production.  Many  mills  would  like 
to  take  aboard  more  export  business  but  are  unable 
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to  do  so  owing  to  home  consumption.  Blotting  papers 
will  soon  be  turned  out  in  Canada  in  larger  quantities 
than  ever  and  one  mill  will  specialize  on  this  hue.  Ihe 
trend  of  affairs  is  that  the  paper  business  m  Cauda 
is  going  to  be  more  highly  specialized  from  now  on 
and  the  day  of  running  off  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  paper 
on  the  one  machine  is  rapidly  passing.  Then  several 
new  ranges  will  soon  make  their  appearance  such  as 
bristol  board,  vegetable  parchment,  etc.  There  will 
also  not  be  much  overlapping  in  the  business  and  this 
should  tend  to  increase  production.  There  has  been 
a  rumor  from  some  time  that  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company,  which  now  produces  about  sixty  tons  daily 
of  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp  respectively,  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  but 
general  Manager  Angus  McLean  reports  that  nothing 
has  been  finally  decided  as  yet  regarding  this  and  no 
decision  will  be  reached  until  next  year.  In  the 
meantime  the  company  is  developing  its  water  power 
on  the  Nipisiguit  river  at  Grand  Falls,  twenty  miles 
from  Bathurst,  putting  in  two  units  of  4,500  h.p.  each 
and  will  be  running  all  their  industries  by  electricity 
a  vear  from  now. 

The  demand  for  high-grade  sulphite  pulp  is  excep- 
tionally active  at  present  and  the  prospects  are  very 
bright.  In  regard  to  sulphate  pulp,  the  market  is 
soinewhat  quieter  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
or  less  Scandinavian  kraft  coming  into  the  United 
States  recently  and  is  being  sold  at  cut  prices ;  in  fact 
the  Scandinavian  pulp  is  being  sold  at  a  figure  under 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  understood  that  the 
mills,  who  are  holding  some  of  this  kraft  pulp  in 
Scandinavia  are  being  forced  by  their  banks  to  realize, 
and  as  they  have  special  freight  rates  coming  to  the 
American  side,  they  can  bring  their  pulp  over  for 
very  low  carrying  charges.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  freight  on  pulp  from  the  Scandinavian  mills  to 
the  United  States  is  only  about  25  per  cent  of  what 
it  costs  Canadian  manufacturers  to  ship  their  kraft 
pulp  from  Canada  to  the  British  market.  The  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  feel  this  is  rather  a  bad  handi- 
cap, and  it  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  market 
of  kraft  pulp  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  the  United 
States. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  November,  8. — Business  of  consistently 
good  volume  continues  to  be  reported  in  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  the  market  is  in  a  firm  position.  Demand 
has  settled  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  character- 
ized by  as  large  a  degree  of  excitement  as  was  in 
evidence  a  short  time  ago,  but  the  movement  of  paper 
into  consuming  channels  is  unchecked  and  mills  with 
few  if  any  exceptions  are  operating  full  and  shipping 
out  all  of  their  product  about  as  quickly  at  it  becomes 
available. 

The  coal  strike  has  a  dampening  influence  on  the 
manufacturing  situation,  but  thus  far  no  reports  have 
been  received  of  mills  being  compelled  to  close  down 
for  want  of  fuel.  As  matters  stand,  the  majority  of 
paper  mills  of  the  country  have  sufficient  coal  on 
hand  to  last  them  for  several  weeks,  while  as  far  as 
newsprint  mills  are  involved,  the  probabilities  are  they 
will  not  experience  any  great  difficulty  in  securing 
coal  as  they  have  been  placed  on  the  Government 
priority  list.  Should  the  strike  be  continued  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time  naturally  the  paper  in- 
dustry, together  with  other  manufacturing  industries, 
will  be  seriously  affected,  but  present  indications 


are  that  the  backbone  of  the  strike  has  been  broken 
by  the  firm  stand  of  the  Government  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  the  mining  of  coal  will  soon  be  resumed 
in  normal  fashion. 

Offerings  of  roll  newsprint    for    prompt  delivery 
have  about  disappeared  from  the  market.    Mills  in 
common  are  sold  far  ahead  and  have  none  of  their 
product  to  dispose  of  in  the  open  market,  having 
their  hands  full  in  trying  to  keep  contract  customers 
supplied.  Spot  prices  therefore  are  nominal,  and  all 
manner  of  quotations  are  heard  of.  Sales  are  said  to 
have  been  made  at  beyond  6  cents  a  pound  at  the  mill, 
and  judging  from  the  keen  demand  and  the  urgent 
need  of  publishers,  this  price  or  any  other  is  not  im- 
probable. Daily  newspaper  proprietors  in  various  sec- 
tions are  adopting  measures  seeking  to  relieve  the 
stringent  shortage  of  newsprint  which  is  constantly 
growing  more  acute.    The  policy  most  are  pursuing 
is  to  limit  their  editions  to  a  fixed  number  of  pages 
and  copies,  with  the  result  that  they  are  daily  leaving 
out  columns  upon  columns  of  advertising.    One  local 
newspaper  has  made  a  practice  for  the  past  several 
weeks  in  printing  a  statement  on  its  first  page  every 
day  giving  the  amount  of  advertising  it    has  been 
obliged  to  omit,  and  almost  every  day  something  like 
thirty  or  forty  columns  of  display  advertising  have 
been  omitted. 

The  wrapping  paper  market  is  in  a  firm  position, 
buyers  operating  actively  and  freely  meeting  the  quo- 
tations named.  Tissues  are  quotably  steady  and  sought 
in  good  volume.  The  book  paper  situation  exhibits 
little  change  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the 
printers'  strike  in  New  York  City.  Local  demand  re- 
mains quiet  but  mills  report  little  let-up  in  buying 
activity,  which  would  indicate  that  consumers  outside 
of  this  city  are  increasing  their  purchases.  This 
seems  quite  likely  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
periodicals  which  are  being  printed  outside  of  New 
York  as  a  result  of  the  printing  trade  strike  here. 

Pine  papers  are  moving  in  large  volume  at  firm 
prices.  Mills  in  general  are  reported  running  at 
maximum  capacity  and  to  be  finding  a  ready  market 
for  all  of  their  output.  Export  business  is  cutting 
quite  a  swath  in  the  fine  paper  trade  at  present,  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries  showing  a  gradual  and 
steady  increase.  South  American  countries,  it  is 
understood,  are  purchasing  large  quantities  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  writing  papers  in  the  United  States, 
and  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  diverting  such  sup- 
plies as  they  have  no  market  for  here  into  such  chan- 
nels. 

Boards  rule  firm  and  are  moving  in  a  consistent 
manner.  Buyers  have  let  up  in  their  operations  to  an 
extent,  as  they  usually  do  at  this  season,  but  mills  are 
kept  busy  delivering  on  back  orders  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  the  average  board  manufacturer  still  has 
two  to  three  weeks'  business  booked,  which  should 
keep  them  engaged  until  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
year  when  box  manufacturers  ordinarily  resume  pur- 
chasing. News  board  is  quoted  at  $65  per  ton  and 
plain  chip  board  at  $60. 

GROUNDWOOD. — Strength  characterizes  prices  on 
mechanical  pulp  and  available  supplies  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Spot  offerings,  in  fact,  have  practically 
disappeared  and  transient  buyers  are  experiencing 
increasing  difficulty  in  locating  pulp  irrespective  of 
the  prices  they  are  Avilling  to  pay.  Behind  the 
strong  groundwood  market  is  the  active  demand  for 
and  voluminous  production  of  newsprint  paper,  which 
is  absorbing  all  the  supply  of  pulp  to  be  had.  When  it 
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is  iiiukTstood  Dial  tlic  coiisninption  of  newsprint 
duriiigr  the  past  several  inoiitlis  has  been  ninniMjr 
soiiietliiiig  like  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal 
production,  the  brisk  demand  for  mechanical  pulp  can 
be  readily  explained.  l>ids  of  $40  per  ton  for  No.  1 
spruce  groundwood  for  prompt  delivery  are  frequent- 
ly turned  dow^n  by  manufacturers,  most  of  whom  are 
not  in  a  ccmdition  to  enter  into  engagements  for  im- 
mediate shipments,  being  sold  up  for  some  time.  Re- 
ports are  heard  off  and  on  of  transactions  at  as  high 
as  $50,  and  in  view  of  the  strong  position  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  increasing  demand,  almost  any  price  ap- 
pears probable. 

CHBMTCAL  PULP.— Chemical  woodpulps  are  quot- 
ably  steady  but  lacking  in  fresh  market  feature.  There 
is  a  steady  movement  of  supplies  into  consuming  chan- 
nels but  demand  it  not  excited  and  producers  seem  to 
be  filling  the  wants  of  buyers  without  undue  trouble. 
Newsprint  sulphite  is  probably  the  most  actively 
sought  grade  and  sales  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents  a  pound 
at  pulp  mills  are  quite  numerous.  Many  mills  are  sold 
up- on  this  grade  of  sulphite  and  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket insofar  as  prompt  shipnunits  are  concerned.  There 
is  also  a  good  call  for  domestic  bleached  sulphite,  of- 
ferings of  which  are  light,  most  producers  having  dis- 
posed of  their  output  for  several  months  ahead  and 
being  indisposed  to  enter  into  engagements  further 
off.  Kraft  is  steady  at  a  quotable  basis  of  around 
$80  per  ton  for  No.  1  domestic  pulp,  and  soda  pulp 
and  Mitscherlich  sulphite  find  a  ready  market.  Re- 
ceipts from  foreign  sources  continue  light  and  as  the 
time  for  the  freezing  over  of  the  Baltic  is  drawing 
nigh  supplies  from  Scandinavia  are  likely  to  grow 
smaller  from  now  on. 

RAGS. — Paper-making  rags  are  moving  toward 
mills  in  limited  quantities  and  there  is  little  or  no 
change  of  note  in  market  prices  or  conditions.  Low 
grades  chiefly  used  by  roofing  felt  manufacturers 
lead  the  demand,  and  activity  in  this  class  of  material 
seems  to  be  sustaining  values  on  the  better  qualities 
in  the  face  of  their  slow  movement.  Roofing  rags 
of  No.  1  grade  are  selling  at  between  .$2.70  and  $2.80 
per  hundred  pounds  f.o.l).  New  York  and  of  No.  2 
quality  at  $2.60  to  $2.70.  Felt  manufacturers  as  a  rule 
report  having  fairly  large  supplies  on  hand,  but  it  is 
understood  most  of  them  have  bookings  far  ahead 
for  their  product  and  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  stocks  of  raw  material.  In 
the  better  grades  of  rags.  No.  1  packing  of  whites 
leads  the  demand,  and  sales  of  repacked  stock  at 
$7.50  to  $8.00  are  reported  and  of  miscellaneous  pack- 
ing at  $6.  Thirds  and  blues  are  moving  only  in  scat- 
tered directions  and  at  relatively  low  prices,  sales  of 
repacked  blues  being  noted  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  f.o.b. 
New  York. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Business  of  fair  magnitude  in 
passing  in  waste  paper.  Demand  runs  mainly  toward 
the  low-priced  descriptions  used  by  box  board  mills, 
but  there  is  a  consistent  and  fairly  voluminous  move- 
ment of  high  grades  into  consuming  channels.  Prices 
are  generally  maintained  and  such  alterations  as  have 
occurred  have  been  invariably  in  an  upward  direction. 
White  news  is  in  a  very  strong  market  position,  this 
being  attribut'~-d  to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
groundwood,  which  prompts  consumers  to  look  for 
this  grade  of  old  paper.  Sales  at  $2.10  and  $2.15  per 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  recorded 
and  reports  have  been  received,  though  unconfirmed, 
of  transactions  at  even  higher  levels.  Another  active 
item  is  overi.ssue  newspapers,  which  are  sought  by 


board  manufacturers  at  prices  ranging  between  $1.15 
and  $1.25  at  shipping  points.  F'olded  newspapers  are 
firm  and  moving  regularly  at  around  85  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  New  York,  while  No.  1  mixed  paper 
is  being  absorbed  in  good  volume  at  a  price  basis  of 
75  to  80  cents.  Flat  stock  is  still  more  or  less  neglect- 
ed and  dealers  report  offerings  of  heavy  books  and 
magazines  at  $2  New  York  to  be  resulting  in  few 
orders,  mills  as  a  rule  seeking  to  buy  at  cheaper  fig- 
ures. Shavings  are  quotably  steady  with  No.  1  hard 
whites  held  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  and  No.  1  soft  whites  at 
$4.00  to  $4.25. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Occasional  sales  of 
No.  1  Manila  rope  at  $6  per  hundred  pounds  New 
York  are  reported,  but  current  demand  from  mills  is 
weak,  and  most  buyers  are  seeking  to  acquire  sup- 
plies at  cheaper  levels.  Old  bagging  is  in  limited 
call  and  consumers  appear  to  be  securing  all  the  stock 
wanted  at  a  price  basis  of  about  $2.75  for  No.  1  scrap. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  FELT  PLANT  NEARING 
COMPLETION. 

There  is  a  fine  new  factory  now  under  con- 
struction in  Hamilton,  Out.,  for"  Porrits  &  Spencer, 
Canada,  Limited.  Building  operations  have  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  and  the  announcement  that  the 
premises  will  likely  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
December  1st  next,  is  of  deep  interest  to  both  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  the  textile  industries,  for  the  company, 
as  a  branch  of  the  English  concern  of  Bury,  England, 
are  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  makers' 
felts.  The  building  is  already  half  completed  and 
when  the  machinery  and  plant  are  installed  the  out- 
lay will  represent  in  the  the  neighborhood  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  decision  of  the  English  firm  to  es- 
tablish a  plant  of  this  extent  in  Canada  was  reached 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  textile  and  pulp  and 
paper  felts  in  this  country  and  the  investment  of  this 
amount  of  money  in  what  will  be  the  largest  factory  of 
its  kind  in  Canada,  reflects  the  company's  faith  in 
the  possibilities  and  further  future  development  of 
the  two  industries  in  the  Dominion.  Already  enjoying 
a  big  trade  in  Europe  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  firm  is  establishing  the  present  enterprise  in  order 
to  handle  Canadian  demands  and  its  export  business. 

The  factory,  which  has  been  designed  by  the  "W".  J. 
Westaway  Company,  Main  and  McNab  streets,  Hamil- 
ton, is  being  constructed  on  Lottbridge  Street  in  the 
east  end  of  the  city  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  G. 
T.  R.  to  Niagara  Falls.  In  addition  to  commodious 
and  well-equippeed  manufacturing  departments,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  everj^  modern  convenience 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  employees,  including 
first  aid  quarters,  dining  room  and  the  latest  system 
of  forced  hot  water  heating. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  walls,  steel 
beams,  reinforced  concrete,  plank  roofs  and  steel  sash. 
The  picker  room  is  isolated  from  the  storage  by  fire- 
proof construction  and  the  Avhole  plant  has  been  de- 
signed to  use  all  the  natural  light  possible.  W.  H. 
Yates,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton,  is  the  contractor  and  good 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  work. 

Twenty-five  employes  of  the  Eastern  Mfg.  Co., 
Bangor,  Mc,  became  American  citizens  the  other  day. 
They  expect  a  larger  number  on  the  next  naturaliza- 
tion day.  How  many  Canadian  mills  are  trying  to 
make  Canadian  citizens  of  their  foreign  help? 
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TRADE-MARK- 

We  announce  our  appointment  as  SOLE  AGENTS  in 
the  UNITED  STATES,  CANADA  and  CUBA  for 
Finnish  Cellulose  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

and 

Finnish  Woodpulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
and  board  mill  in  independent  Finland. 

Yearly  production  aggregating  600,000  tons. 

Finland  is  immensely  grateful  to  America  for  her  help,  moral  and  other- 
wise, rendered  during  and  after  the  Finnish  war  of  Liberation,  She  is  now 
trying  hard  to  reciprocate  by  reserving  for  America  the  cream  of  her  products 
— chemical  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Boards  of  all  descriptions.  These 
products,  which  find  a  big  market  here,  are  now  being  produced  in  Finland 
for  consumption  in  America. 

Finland  looks  to  you  Mr.  Canadian  Paper  Maker,  for  your  continued 
cooperation,  good  will  and  support  through  us. 

On  our  part  it  will  be  our  pleasant  duty  to  serve  you  and  Finland  on  a 
basis  of  equity  and  justice  as  heretofore. 


LAGERLOEF  TRADING  COMPANY,  Inc., 

18  East  41st  Street,         -         -         NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED! 
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BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.^  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


n'liii'itri-rifiW 


D  Prints  FOR  PRICE* 


H.  D.  POCHIN  &  CO.  LTD.,  Manchesler,  England 

CHINA  CLAY 

CANADIAN  AGENTS: 

THE  ALEXANDER  MACPHERSON  CO. 
8  JOHNSON  STREET,  -  -  -  TORONTO 


HOOVER  PROCESS 


SULPHATE  OF  ALUM 


Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and   delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co......  Middletown,  0. 

Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,   West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user^. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Ownert  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


DA  VIES  &  ROYLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4.  GLASGOW. 


L  argest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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New  York 
San  Franclseo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 
Caracas 

Kingston 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shang'hai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


CYLINDER  ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILER 


SPECIFY 

"BIGGS"  GLOBE  or  CYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALLATION 


STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 
Dept.  G.     AKRON,  OHIO,  U,S.A. 


THE  PERFECT  LITHARGE 

— just  a  little  bit  better  in  every  way  than  any  other  Litharge.  If  you  have  not  yet  used  it,  you  will  even- 
tually. Carter's  Litharge  possesses  every  quality  of  the  perfect  Litharge.  Free  from  grit,  peroxide,  and 
metallic  lead.  Very  finely-powdered  and  absolutely  uniform.  It  is  the  best  you  can  obtain.  Use  it  for  re- 
lining  your  digesters. 

The  samehigh  standard  characterizes  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  Red  Lead — Carter's  Genuine  Orange 
Lead  and  Carter's  Genuine  Dry  White  Lead.    Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  91  Deiorimier  Ave.,  Montreal 
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Original  Ewart 

We  are  the  original  manufac- 
turers of  this  type  of  Link-Belt, 
and  have  been  manufacturing  it 
in  ever-increasing  quantities  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Our  product 
always  has  been,  and  is  to-day, 
recognized  as  the  standard. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  types 
of  Link-Belt  which  we  make  in  Can- 
ada for  every  service  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills.  We  carry  the  widest  variety 
of  sizes  and  have  the  most  extensive 
available  stock  of  any  concern  in  Can- 
ada. 

Write  us  about  your  requirements. 

CANADIAN 
LINK- BELT  COMPANY, 
Limited 

WELLINGTON  &  PETER  STS.,  TORONTO 


Alao  carried  in  stock  at 


1195  ST.  JAMES  ST., 


MONTREAL 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  -- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

la  pareat,  atrong'eat  and  hl^rheat  fraa  roala 
aUa  mad*. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

ia  th«  beat  aolobla  paper  makara'  roaln 
■Isa  mada.  Beady  to  naa  In  oold  or  warm 
watar. 

Our   Vera  Beater  Size 

Mad«  eapeolaUy  to  damp  dlraot  from  tha 
barrala  Into  th«  Beatera,  wlthoat  flnrt 
dUntln;  it. 

Our  sizlnga  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  In  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 

Alao  manofactnrara  of — 

VERA  SOAP  POWDER 

for  olaanlngr  Felta,  ate. 

And  VERA  BOILER  COMPOU^D 

Tary  efTectlva  and  sold  at  a  low  prlca. 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 


MATTAGAMI  PULP  &  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 


Strong 

Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 


General  Office  and  Mills: 

SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


LA  PAPETERIE 

41st  YEAR 
THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  FOR 

THE  FRENCH  PAPER  TRADE 


9,  Rue  Lagrange  PARIS  (5c) 
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Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


i 


P  lip  Mill   Di^funer  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  &    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL    STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Trusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CC,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,       -       -  QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL    OFFICE,    404   NEW   BIBKS  BUIIiDING. 


SOMEONE    WILL  BUY 

the  machinery  that  you  have  not  the  work  for.  It  may  be  taking 
up   the   valuable    space    in   your   plant    that    you    are  needing. 

The  Exchange  Department  Will  Help  to  Sell  it. 
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  _        ^ys  before  Goodyear 

unciertook  to  produce  better  hose,  and 
you  will  find  that  rubber  hose  was  built 
in  much  the  same  way  that  most  hose 
is  to-day. 

An  old-fashioned  product.  Good  enough 
for  those  times,  perhaps,  but  inadequate 
to  meet  modern  standards  of  efficiency. 

Goodyear  opened  a  new  era  in  the  in- 
dustry. Goodyear  disregarded  tradition. 
Goodyear's  engineers  started  from  the 
ground  up  to  build  hose  of  modern  effi- 
ciency to  meet  modern  needs. 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  methods 
was  the  development  of  better  materials 
and  improved  hose  construction. 

Old  ideas  and  old  methods  were  for- 
gotten. Goodyear  Hose  was  built  as  if 
hose  had  never  been  built  before.  Mod- 
ern industry's  hose  needs  was  the  stand- 
ard built  to< 


the  Cord  Tire 


Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  quality 
of  Goodyear  Industrial  Hose  dominates 
as  does  the  quality  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Goodyear  Hose 
gives  longer,  more  satisfactory  service 
and  costs  less  in  the  end  P 

Goodyear  builds  a  particular  hose  for 
every  industrial  purpose — water,  steam, 
pneumatic  tool,  air  drill,  railway,  fire, 
suction,  and  so  on. 

Let  a  man  trained  by  Goodyear  study 
your  hose  problem.  Phone,  wire  or  write 
the  nearest  branch. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Otiswm, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  fFinnipeg, 
Regin*,  Calisry,  Edmonton,  V ancovan,^ 


GOOD 


MADE  w^lN  CANADA 


INDOSTMAL  HOSE 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the^Alhed^Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager, 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building,   

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

507  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Caradian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  reacers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  wliich,  on  publication^  v/ill  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  any  address  in  Canada.  United  Ctates 
and'  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Post- 
age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they  will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  JOHN,  OUECEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 


November,  20,  1919. 
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MAKING  USE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  offices  of  the  Cauadian  Pulp  aud  Paper  Associa- 
tion have  been  moved  from  the  Shaughnessey  Building 
to  Rooms  701  and  702  Drummond  Building.  This  is 
the  second  move  that  has  been  necessitated  in  the  past 
three  years  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Association 
and  the  extension  of  its  activities.  With  every  move, 
and  in  fact  every  month,  the  services  of  the  Association 
have  been  developed  so  that  members  uow  have  many 
advantages  that  were  hardly  thought  of  five  years  ago. 

One  of  the  reasons,  other  than  the  necessity  for  more 
commodious  quarters,  for  moving  the  association  offices 
was  to  get  a  location  more  convenient  for  the  members 
and  others  who  frequently  or  occasionally  visit  them. 
Aside  from  regular  and  special  meetings  of  executives 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Sections  which  may  be 
held  in  the  Association  rooms,  there  are  probably  many 
thousands  of  visits  to  Montreal  each  year  by  people 
connected  with  the  pulp  aud  paper  industry  either  as 
producers  or  consumers.  Both  of  these  classes  are  cor- 
dially welcome  at  the  Association  office,  we  understand 
from  the  secretary,  and  more  calls  from  such  people 
would  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  but  also  to  the  visitors.  In  the  first  place 
ii  woiild  serve  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  office  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  an-^i  advice. 
It  would  also  serve  to  put  the  mill  in  touch  with  trade 
possibilities  and  conditions  and  would  put  consumers  in 
touch  with  sources  of  supply  and  general  mill  condi- 
tions. The  advice  of  the  secretary  as  to  where  a  person 
might  go  for  a  certain  grade  and  where  a  mill  might 
find  a  customer  for  a  part  of  its  output  or  an  indication 
of  what  might  develop  into  a  profitable  line  to  intro- 
duce is  all  a  form  of  service  which  works  both  ways. 

The  editor  recently  had  the  pleasue  of  calling  at  the 
new  offices  and  found  Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Beck  suffici- 
ently settled  to  transact  all  necessary  business  and  well 
on  the  way  to  the  arrangement  of  the  association  lib- 
rary, files  and  other  machinery  of  the  office.  Large 
wall  charts  on  which  information  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  pulp  and  paper  are  plotted  regularly 
show  not  only  the  present  conditions  of  the  various 
lines  as  to  shipments,  stocks  and  production,  but  they 
also  serve  the  general  tendencies.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  conditions  in  the  various  lines  can  also  be 
discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  curves.  The 
secretary  is  doing  some  interesting  work  and  his  efforts 
will  not  only  be  encouraged  but  assisted  and  improved 
by  frequent  visits  from  men  Avho  are  interested  in 
these  things.    It  is  only  by  a  close  co-operation  and 


an  intimate  understanding,  such  as  can  be  possible  by 
a  frequent  personal  contact  that  the  Association  will 
be  bound  together  and  become  a  real  force,  not  only  for 
the  development  of  this  particular  industry  but  also 
as  a  social  and  industrial  bulwark  of  the  Dominion. 


"COMING  CONVENTIONS  CAST  THEIR 

The  title  of  this  editorial  is  incomplete.  It  resembles 
the  statement  that  "Coming  events  cast  the  shadow 
before",  but  it  seems  a  little  unfair  to  include  the  word 
'shadows'  because  that  implies  that  an  opaque  body 
is  an  obstruction  to  rays  of  light.  We  prefer  to  think 
of  the  conventions  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
and  the  meetings  of  the  various  sections  as  sources 
of  light  rather  than  obstructions  to  it.  Consequently 
it  would  seem  fair  to  say  that  "Coming  conventions 
cast  their  radiance  before".  Such  a  prediction,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  little  bit  premature  at  the  present  time 
but  from  the  experience  of  a  little  over  three  years 
with  Canadian  conventions  there  is  every  assurance 
that  such  a  statement  is  not  all  together  unfounded. 

It  is  approximately  three  months  until  the  annual 
meetings  take  place  but  the  success  of  a  meeting  de- 
pends on  three  factors,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
when  the  members  ge.t  together  and  discuss  matters 
of  importance  and  mutual  concern,  on  the  good  fellow- 
ship Avhich  grows  Avith  the  personal  contact  at  frequent 
meetings,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  on  the  careful  pre- 
parations which  must  be  made  many  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  event. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  and  we  are  now  back  on  a  peace  basis,  or 
shall  be  as  soon  as  the  Order  in  Council  expires  which 
fixes  the  price  of  neAvsprint.  The  country  is  not  back 
on  a  pre-Avar  basis  and  perhaps  never  Avill  be.  In  many 
respects  it  Avould  be  decidedly  better  if  the  world 
should  forget  the  conditions  of  the  pre-AA^ar  basis. 
Probably  a  majority  of  such  conditions  are  no  longer 
desirable.  The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  should 
have  developed  a  desire  and  a  purpose  for  better  con- 
ditions than  ever  existed  before  and  a  determination 
that  many  practices  which  previously  Ave  looked  on 
as  tolerable  are  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Avorld.  If  Canada,  along  with  other  nations,  has 
not  emerged  from  the  conflict  with  the  determination 
to  make  things  better,  then  the  great  lesson  has  not 
been  learned  and  the  greatest  good  has  not  been  de- 
rived from  this  monstrous  evil. 

With  the  labor  organizations  meeting  in  an  inter- 
national convention  to  establish  some  basis  of  fairness 
for  the  competition  of  the  laboring  man  in  one  country 
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with  tlio  lahoriup  nuiii  in  aiiot  licr  it  hohoovcs  every  om- 
ploycr  of  Ifibor  in  (';in;iilii  to  see  1h;itliis  workmen  l<il)or 
under  the  best  available  eoiidit  ions.  Such  a  matter  as 
this  does  not  usually  appear  on  the  j)rogram  of  a  manu- 
facturer's convention  but  we  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  few  items  of  more  importance  to  a  mill's  economic 
condition  than  the  quality  of  housing  and  degree  of 
contentment  enjoyed  by  the  employees.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  economic  prol)lem  for  the  management  to 
provide  suitable  housing  at  an  attainable  price  but  the 
effect  is  like  the  course  of  a  boomerang  in  that  it  comes 
back  in  the  health,  contented ness  and  efficiency  of  the 
workmen.  Of  course,  efficiency  may  be  interpreted 
in  the  terms  of  decreased  cost  of  production  oi'  in  terms 
of  a  sufficient  increase  in  wages  to  make  i)ossible  the 
payment  of  the  slightly  higher  rent  lliat  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  type  of  dwelling.  Looking  at  it 
either  way,  an  investment  in  health  and  contentment 
is  highly  desirable. 

Technical  Section  meetings  are  looked  forward  to, 
not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  but 
also  by  the  managements  of  the  mills  .  More  and 
more  of  the  managers  are  coming  to  attend  the  Tech- 
nical Section  meetings  and  so  "come  directly  in  touch 
with  the  important  scientific  topios  that  are  being 
discussed  by  their  chemists  and  engineers.  The  past 
year  must  have  seen  many  developments  of  value  in 
a  technical  sense  which  could  be  properly  discussed  at 
a  technical  meeting  Avitliout  exposing  mill  secrets. 
Some  technical  workei's  have  no  doubt  come  up  against 
problems  which  present  puzzling  points  and  many  of 
these  no  doubt  have  already  been  met  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  A  discussion  of  these,  either 
in  open  meeting  or  in  conversation  with  friends,  wov;ld 
make  work  ea.sier.  A  number  of  suggestions  for  dis- 
cussion have  appeared  in  the  various  paper  journals  re- 
cently and  a  discussion  of  them  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  industiy.  A  few  suggestions  would  ht\ 
the  estiiinition  of  the  |)ei'centage  of  groundwood  and 
sul])hite  pul])  in  newsprint  and  other  papers;  the  heat- 
ing valvie  and  method  of  application  of  the  combus- 
tible matter  in  waste  sulphite  liquor;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  pulp  by  fungi  and  baetei'ia  and  possible  remed- 
ies. 

Tlie  last  item  has  been  found  of  such  extent  and  im- 
])ortance  by  the  investigations  so  far  undertaken  at  the 
New'  York  State  College  of  Forestry  and  at  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories  that  the  American  Techni- 
cal Association  has  j)assed  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $50,000  for  the  investigation  of 
this  subject.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  injury 
to  f)ulp  wood  and  wood  jnilp  causes  a  loss  of  .t;")0,000.- 
000  annually  to  the  |)ulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States.  In  proportion  to  wealth  and  population 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  (Canada  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  the  Dominion  than  is  this  same 
industry  to  the  United  States.    Consequently  an  etpii- 
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valent  loss  of  wood  and  Avood  pulp  here  i.s  of  enor- 
mously greater  import. 

The  matter  of  determining  the  percentage  of  fibrCsS 
is  one  that  is  worthy  of  considerable  study  and  atten- 
tion as  it  is  an  every  day  mill  problem  that  many  mills 
do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to. 

Now  is  the  time  for  members  to  begin  collecting  in- 
formation and  ideas  .  Suggestions  for  the  program 
of  the  section  meetings  and  of  the  A.ssociatifjii  meetings 
will  be  very  welcome  by  the  committees  in  charge.  In 
fact  the  committees  cannot  be  expected  to  hatch  satis- 
factory ideas  \niless  members  of  the  As.sociation  and 
the  Technical  Section  take  the  trouble  to  lay  a  few  eggs. 

THE  INDEX,  GENTLEMEN,  THE  INDEX ! 

What  a  relief  to  say,  after  weary  months  of  waiting, 
that  the  index  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
1918,  Volume  XVH  is  really  ready  for  distribution. 
Send  in  your  i-equests,  there  are  plenty  of  copies.  Of 
course  we  think  it  is  a  good  job.  It  ought  to  be  for 
the  time  it  took.  It  contains  titles  of  articles,  authors 
of  articles,  authors  of  abstracts,  titles  of  abstracts  in- 
dexed by  subjects  and  classified,  and  an  index  or  key  to 
the  cla.ssification  by  topics. 


COBWEBS. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
L.  Campbell  on  the  birth  of  a  son.  We  hope  he  is  as 
happy  days  and  as  sleepy  nights  as  our  own  husky  off- 
spring. 

The  wheels  are  turning  again  in  Ncav  York.  At 
least  enough  are  moving  in  the  printing  trade  to  en- 
able our  contemporaries  to  resume  publication.  They 
have  been  thi'ough  a  trying  time.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  repeated. 


From  the  result  of  the  Victory  Loan  it  would  seem 
that  previous  loans  might  have  succeeded  Avithout  the 
tax  free  provision  and  so  saved  the  GoA'ernment  a  lot 
of  money.  The  principal  thing  noAV  is  to  spend  it 
wisely,  not  politically. 


We  had  dinner  last  Aveek  Avith  a  friend  Avho  Avas  born 
in  England  but  had  lived  thirteen  years  in  the  United 
States  without  having  visited  Canada  before.  The 
things  that  struck  him  Avith  particular  force  seemed 
to  be  the  opportunity  of  having  jam  ami  tea  for  break- 
fast and  to  see  a  duplicate  of  a  London  "bobby"'  on 
the  street  corner. 


^Ir.  Lloyd  Harris  reports  that  Europe  is  getting 
down  steadily  to  work  and  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  do  the  same.  There  is  still  an  enormous 
Avaste  to  make  up.  If  other  industries  Avere  as  indus- 
trious as  pulp  and  jiaper  there  Avoukl  be  little  com- 
jilaint  of  lack  ftf  ])rodiu'tion. 
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Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  in  the  British  Market 


The  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  con- 
tained the  report  of  M.  A.  L.  Dawe  on  the  paper  situa- 
tion in  England.    Following  is  a  continuation  of  his 
remarks. 

THE  PULP  SITUATION. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  Avill  be  interested 
in  reading  an  article  b.y  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  former 
Deputy  Paper  Controller  of  Great  Britain,  although 
they  may  not  agree  with  all  the  points  raised  therein. 
Mr.  Caine  says: 

"There  has  never  been  such  an  opportunity  for  Canada,  in 
both  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  markets,  as  exists  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Paper  Industries  Enquiry  Committee,  which  was 
set  up  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate 
the  serious  position  in  whicli  British  paper-makers  found 
themselves  after  the  armistice,  on  account  of  the  cancelling 
of  larg-e  orders  of  paper  for  war  purposes,  has  shown  a  strong 
preference  for  paper  manufactured  within  the  Empire.  Apart 
from  that,  the  atmosphere  has  been  prepared  among  British 
paper-makers  and  users  for  paper  and  pulp.  Considerations 
of  sentiment  have  their  part  in  creating  this  atmosphere,  but 
the  business  side  also  enters  into  it,  inasmuch  as  many  Brit- 
ish makers  rightly  or  wrongly  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
treated  fairly  by  the  Scandinavian  pulp  mills. 

"The  Scandinavian  pulp  people,  knowing  that  British  mak- 
ers could  not  obtain  supplies  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  or 
America  during  the  war  on  account  of  the  shipping  difficulties, 
exploited  the  situation  and  raised  their  prices  to  such  high 
levels  as  to  make  the  price  of  paper  in  our  country  a  very 
serious  question;  in  fact,  the  British  paper-makers  had  to  pay 
something  like  four  or  five  times  the  pre-war  price  for  pulp, 
with  the  consequence  that  their  prices  to  consumers  had  to 
bo  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  recrimination  arose  between 
the  makers  and  consumers  of  paper.  The  British  paper- 
maker,  who  has  to  import  90%  of  the  material  he  uses,  had 
no  effective  defence  against  the  raising  of  prices.  He  would 
have  gladly  obtained  his  supplies  from  Canada,  but  the  short- 
age of  shipping  blocked  that  road.  The  moment  sufficient 
shipping  can  be  obtained  for  transportation  there  will  be  a 
market  in  this  country  for  anything  between  500,000  and  800,- 
000  tons  of  Canadian  pulp  per  annum.  The  pre-war  im- 
portation of  woodpulp  into  England  was  about  1,200,000  tons 
per  year,  of  which  about  90%  came  from  Scstndinavia.  There- 
fore, I  say  the  British  paper-maker  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
take  Canadian  pulp." 

As  Canadian  manufacturers  are  aware,  the  imports 
and  general  pulp  business  of  Great  Britain  are  closely 
a-ssociated  with  the  British  and  Scandinavian  Wood- 
pulp  Association,  which  consists  of  bona  fide  manu- 
facturers of  pulp  as  well  as  agents  and  merchants  in 
the  same  commodity. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  Association  does  not  engage 
in  any  statistical  work,  such  as  that  carried  on  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  its  principal  func- 
tion being  to  provide  a  uniform  contract  note  for  the 
trade  and  to  ensure  uniform  testing  methods. 

The  following  is  the  note  for  woodpulp  adopted  by 
this  Association  and  also  the  conditions  of  sale: — 

"CONTRACT  NOTE  FOR  WOODPULP" 

(Adopted  by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  Woodpulp  and 
Paper  Associations.) 
M   


We  have  this  day  

Quantity  and  Description  of  Goods:  — 
Mode  and  Place  of  Delivery:  — 
Time  of  Delivery:  — 
Price :  — 

Terms  of  Payment: —  (Cash  before  delivered  if  required) 

Remarks:  — 

Subject  to  the  conditions  printed  on  the  back  hereof. 


"(1)  Conditions — Packing  and  Weight — The  pulp  to  be 
packed  in  bales  of  declared  uniform  weight,  or  a  specification 
to  be  given  stating  the  weight  and  number  of  each  bale.  The 
price  is  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.    1,015  kilos    gross  for  net. 

"(2)  Definition  of  'Air  Dry' — By  air-dry  weight  is  under 
stood  90  parts  of  absolutely  dry  pulp  and  10  parts  water. 
.  "(3)  Quantity — Should  the  buyers  question  the  quantity  of 
pulp  invoiced,  the  dispute  shall  be  forthwith  determined  by  an 
agreed  qualified  analyst  acknowledged  good  standing.  In  the 
event  of  a.  dispute  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  analyst,  the 
buyer  shall  submit  three  names  from  a  list  of  analysts  ap- 
proved by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociations to  the  seller,  one  of  whom  must  be  selected.  The 
test  must  take  place  within  10  days  of  the  claim  being  made. 

"The  analyst  shall,  at  the  consumer's  mill,  or  at  any  public 
wharf,  dock  or  station  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forthwith 
sample  and  subsequently  test  the  pulp,  and  determine  the 
quality  to  be  re-invoiced.  Not  less  than  half  the  parcel  in 
dispute  shall  be  availabe,  otherwise  no  calm  is  permissible. 

"The  samples  to  be  drawn  from  accurately  weighed  and 
intact  bales,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  manner  agreed  puon 
by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associations. 
At  least  2%  of  the  bales  to  be  sampled,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
six  bales.  The  analyst  may  at  his  discretion,  within  three 
days,  test  a  further  2%  of  the  parcel. 

"The  award  to  be  final  and  the  costs  to  follow  the  result, 
but  should  the  difference  not  exceed  0.5%  the  pulp  shall  not 
be  reinvoiced  and  the  costs  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

(4)  Quality — Any  dispute  as  to  quality  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  Should  the  delivery  of  pulp  be  found,  upon  ar- 
bitration, not  to  be  reasonably  equal  to  the  sample  sold  upon, 
it  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  to  decide  whether 
the  pup  shall  be  rejected  or  taken  at  an  adequate  allowance. 
I'ully  half  the  parcel  must  be  available  for  examination. 

"(5)  Force  Majeure — The  buyers  or  sellers  may  suspend 
deliveries  under  this  contract  pending  any  contingency  be- 
yond their  control  which  prevents  or  hinders  the  manufacture 
of  paper  or  the  manufacture  or  delivery  of  pulp,  viz.: — The  act 
of  God,  war,  strikes,  lockouts,  drought,  flood,  accidents,  total 
or  partial  fire,  obstruction  of  navigation  by  ice  at  port  of 
shipment,  and  loss  and  detention  at  sea,  or  the  like.  The  party 
affected  shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the  other  party  of  the 
cause  and  commencement  of  such  suspension,  and  also  of 
when  it  ceases  to  have  effect,  and  deliveries  shall  be  resumed 
pro  rata  according  to  the  production  of  the  sellers  or  the  con- 
sumption of  the  buyers.  When  such  suspension  shall  have 
continued  for  one  calendar  month,  the  delivery  for  that  period 
shall  be  cancelled,  unless  otherwise  agreed.  For  each  succeed- 
ing period  of  one  month  the  same  course  shall  be  taken.  In, 
the  case  of  single  cargoes  or  deliveries  at  longer  intervals  than 
one  month  one-twelfth,  of  a  year's  deliveries  shall  be  can- 
celled for  each  month's  suspension. 

"In  the  event  of  the  works  of  either  buyer  or  seler  being 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  and  not  rebuilt,  tnis  contract  to 
be  null  and  void. 

''(6)  Breach  of  Contract — Should  the  buyers  refuse  to  take 
delivery  of  pulp  during  the  currency  of  this  contract,  except- 
ing for  reasons  covered  by  clauses  4  and  5,  the  goods  cannot 
afterwards  be  claimed,  but  may  be  sold  by  the  sellers,  after 
14  days'  notice,  for  the  buyers'  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
failure  of  the  sellers  to  make  delivery  entitles  the  buyers,  after 
14  days'  notice,  to  purchase  against  them.  Each  delivery 
under  this  contract  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  contract,  and 
failure  to  give  or  take  any  delivery  shall  not  void  the  con- 
tract as  to  other  deliveries. 

"(7)  Default,  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency — If  the  buyers  make 
default  in  any  payment  in  terms  of  contract,  or  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  or  being  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany (whether  constituted  under  British  or  Foreign  Laws) 
become  insolvent,  or  go  into  liquidation,  or  have  a  receiver 
appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  debenture  holders  or  other 
creditors,  the  sellers  may,  at  their  option,  withhold  or  re- 
fuse to  make  further  deliveries. 

"(8)  Time  Limit — All  claims  must  be  made  in  writing  within 
14  days  after  delivery  of  the  consignment  at  the  consumer's 
mill,  wharf  or  station  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  claims 
posted  after  said  period  shall  be  recognised. 

"(9)  Duties — In  the  case  of  duties  being  imposed  at  British 
Ports  on  woodpulp,  such  duties  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyers. 

"(10)  Arbitration — All  disputes  under  this  contract  shall 
be  settled  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  arbitration  under  the 
Arbitration  Act,  1889.  Each  party  to  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
-yyho  upon  questions  of  quality  shall  be  fin  expert'  in  paper 
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or  pulp,  and  they  to  appoint  their  umpire  before  proceeding 
on  the  reference.  If  either  party  fail.s  to  appoint  an  arbit- 
rator within  14  days  of  notice  in  writing,  requiring  him  to 
do  so,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  other  party  shall  act 
for  both  parties,  and  his  award  shall  bind  both  parties  as  if 
he  had  been  appointed  by  consent." 

The  rules  for  testing  follow  in  detail,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  analysts  who  are  authorized  by  the 
Association  to  test  pulp.  The  system  that  is  utilized  by 
them  is  the  Wedge  System,  and,  if  any  members  are 
interested  in  getting  a  complete  arlielc  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  should  refer  to  the"Paper  Makers  Monthly- 
Journal"  of  the  15th  May,  1919,  where  Messrs.  Sindall 
&  Bacon  explain  their  method  very  fully.  I  have  also 
some  reprints  of  this,  which  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  the  members: — 

Rules  for  Testing — "Rules  for  Sampling  Woodpulp  for  Mois- 
ture Tests — Approved  by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Associations,  and  referred  to  in  Clause  3  of  the 
Contract  Note  for  Woodpulp. 

"1 — Samples  to  be  cut  by  the  'wedge'  system.  The  wedges 
or  triangles  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  outside,  with 
base  angles  of  24  degrees  or  12  degrees,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  parcel. 

"2 — Templet  stamped  by  the  Associations,  to  be  used  for 
regulating  the  size  of  each  wedge. 

"3 — Two  per  cent,  of  the  bales  (but  not  less  than  six)  to 
be  sampled,  and  the  Analyst  to  have  exclusive  rights  to  re- 
turn within  three  days  and  take  a  further  two  per  cent,  should 
he  deem  it  advisable. 

"4 — The  selection  of  the  bales  for  testing  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Analyst. 

"5 — Five  sheets  from  each  bale  to  be  sampled.  The  first 
sheet  of  No.  1  bale  to  be  drawn  ot  zero  (or,  say  the  outside 
sheet) ;  the  second  sheet  at  five  inches  downwards,  the  third 
sheet  at  ten  inches  downwards,  th  fourth  sheet  at  fifteen 
inches  downwards,  and  the  fifth  sheet  at  twenty  inches  down- 
wards. 

"Samples  of  the  second  bale  to  be  drawn  at  1,  6,  11,  16  and 
21  inches  downwards,  and  so  forth,  different  sized  bales  pro 
rata.  The  object  of  this  is  to  have  the  outside  sheets  in  fair 
proportion. 

"The  wedge-shaped  sample,  as  described  above,  to  be  drawn 
from  each  of  the  five  sheets  of  a  bale,  and  the  wedge  to  be 
rut  right  through  the  sheets  or  slab  of  pulp.  The  sheets  are 
to  be  considered  as  divided  into  16  or  32  wedges  or  triangles, 
and  at  each  cutting  the  wedge  next  in  rotation  is  to  be  taken. 

"More  than  half  of  the  parcel  must  be  in  existence  for  test- 
ing when  the  Analyst  arrives,  otherwise  no  claim  is  permis- 
sible. 

"The  following  analysts  are  authorized  by  the  Associations 


to  test  pulp:  — 

Davis  Bros.,  Manchester. 

Grace,  Calvert  &  Thompson, 
Manchester. 

Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Testing  House,  Man- 
chester. 

S.  T.  Skelton,  Blackpool. 

Sindall  &  Bacon,  London. 

Douglas  Bowack,  P.C.S.,  Lon- 
don. 

Cross  &  Bevan,  London. 


Clayton  Beadle  &  Stevens, 
London. 

C.  J.  Waterfall,  Bristol. 

Redmond  &  Gemmell,  Edin- 
burgh. • 

Tatlock  &  Thompson,  Glas- 
gow. 

Wallace  &  Clark,  Glasgow. 
J.  &  H.   S.  Pattinson,  New,- 

castle-on-Tyne. 
Victor  G.  .lackson,  London. 


"American  analysts  recognized  by  the  Scandinavian 
Wood  Pulp  Associations: — 


Kmil  F.  Johnson,  New  York.  Wilkie   &  Co. 

Stillwell    &    Gladding,     New  Emerson 

York.  Springfield, 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Boston.  Felix  Paquin, 

Hemlin  &  Morrison,  Philadel-  Texas. 

Phia.  L.  A.  Becnel, 


Baltimore. 
Laboratories, 
Mass. 
Galveston. 

New  Orleans." 


Markets  for  Pulp  in  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  my  visit  to  Great  Britain  was  to  endeavour 
to  assist  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  securing  ad- 
ditional freight  space  for  the  large  volume  of  pulp 
which  was  then  ready  to  be  shipped  to  England,  but 
for  Avhieh  it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  space.  '  Me- 
chanical pulp,  necessarily,  received  the  first  attention 
as  being  the  most  urgent.  As  a  result  of  the  courtesy 
extended  by  the  Shipping  Controller,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  the  bulk  of  the  mechanical  pulp  that  was 
lying  in  Canada  last  May  is  now  on  its  way  to  Great 


Britain.  These  shij)ments  included  pulp  from  the 
Chicoutimi  Company  and  the  Gulf  Pulp  &  I'aper  Com- 
pany of  Clark  City. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  boats  chartered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  the  ever-present  fear 
of  re-direction.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  passible  to 
charter  a  boat  either  for  a  trip  or  on  a  time  basis,  but 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller to  grant  any  protection  from  re-direcion  to  some 
distant  point.  On  this  mater  being  explained  to  the 
British  Paper  Controller,  it  was  taken  up  officially 
with  the  Shipping  Controller  and  an  unofficial  promise 
secured  that  all  boats  which  could  be  obtained  for  pulp 
traffic  would  receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
board  in  regard  to  licenses.  After  that  date,  no  boats 
submitted  by  the  brokers  in  London  on  behalf  of  the 
interested  firms  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  ne- 
cessary permits. 

The  sub.ject  of  prices  is  naturally  of  interest.  In 
July  prices  for  mechanical  pulp  ranged  around  £7 
a  wet  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.,  British  ports.  By  Aug- 
ust this  price  has  risen  to  £8  a  wet  ton  (2,240  pounds) 
although  it  was  reported  at  that  time  that  pulp  was 
being  sold  from  Chicoutimi  on  the  British  market  at 
£6  10s.  per  wet  ton  (2,240  pounds).  The  price  of 
£8  a  ton  was  still  current  for  Scandinavian  makers  in 
September  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  weakness  in 
the  market,  but  rather  of  strength. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  is  heard  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  Finland  coming  into  the  market,  and 
the  likelihood  of  their  doing  .so  supported  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  the  British  pound  sterling  at 
the  end  of  August  had  a  purchasing  power  in  Finland 
of  50s.  Whether  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
are  sufficient  to  overcome  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
CHEMICAL  PULP. 

Nominal  ])riee.s  current,  July  14th,  1919 : — 

£       s.  d. 

News  Grade  Sulphite    22       0  0 

Easy  Bleach    24       0  0 

Bleached    23       0  0 

Sulphate   21       0  0 

Prices  current,  August  15th,  1919 : — 

£        s.  d. 

News  Grade    22       10  0 

Easy  Bleach    26        0  0 

Bleached    35        0  0 

Easy  bleaching  pulp  in  September  showed  an  in- 
crease to  £28  and  offers  have  been  made  to  Canadian 
firms  of  £28. 

Talks  and  correspondence  with  the  leading  British 
manufacturers  indicate  that  there  is  every  possibilit.v 
of  substantially  increasing  the  quantity  of  Canadian 
easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp  of  good  quality  and  not 
.  requiring  more  than  6-8%  of  bleach  and  it  will  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  the  entire  market  in  Great  Britain 
of  bleached  sulphite  is  said  not  to  exceed  30.000  tons 
per  annum.  Certainly,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
most  English  mills  have  their  own  bleaching  plants, 
they  prefer  to  purchase  easy  bleaching  qualities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  users 
of  easy  bleaching  and  bleached  pulps: — 

ENGLAND 

Allen.  J.  &  Sons,  Ivybridge,  Devon. 
Bathford  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bathford  Paper  Mills. 
Nr.  Bath. 

Bury  Paper  Making  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gigg  Mills,  Bury  Nr. 
Manchester. 
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Crompton  &  Brothers,  Ltd. 

James  R.  Elton  Paper  Mills,  Bury,  Nr.  Manchester. 
Cannon  &  Clapperton. 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John,  Croxley  Mills,  Watford. 
Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 

Hempstead,  Herts. 
Duxbury  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Yates,  Heapbridge  Paper  Works, 

Bury,  Lanes. 

East  Lancashire  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Radcliff,  Nr. 
Manchester. 

Fisher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kettlebrook  Mill,  Tamworth. 

FJetcher  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Robert,  Kearsley  Paper  Works, 
Stoneclough,  Nr.  Manchester. 

Fourstones  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  South  Tyne  Mill, 
Foursitones.  Northumberland. 

Golden  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Bitton,  Nr.  Bristol. 

Grosvenor,  Chater  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Abbey  Mills,  Greenfield, 
Holywell,  Flintshire. 

Grove  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Mills,  Nr.  Stockport. 

Hartlepool  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartle- 
pool, Durham. 

Help  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Devon  Valley  Mill,  Hele, 
Nr.  Cullompton,  Devon. 

Hendon  Paper  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sunderland. 

Hook  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  C.  Townsend,  Snodland,  Kent. 

Makin  &  Son,  Ltd.,  J.,  Disky  Mills,  Disley. 

Marsden,  Chas.  &  Sons. 

Northfleet  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Northfleet  Mills,  North- 
fleet,  Kent. 

Olive  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Woolfold  Mills,  Bury,  Lanes. 
Peebles  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  A.  M.,  Rishton  Mills,  Rishton, 

Nr.  Blaskburn. 
Peebles  &  Son,  Ltd.,  A.  M.,  Whiteash  Paper  Mills, 

Oswaldtwistle,  Nr.  Accrington. 
Pirie,  Wyatt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Cuthbert's  Works,  Wells, 

Somerset. 

Ramsbottom  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ramsbottom,  Nr. 
Manchester. 

Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albert  E.,  Horton  Kirkby  Mills, 

South  Darenth,  Kent. 
Re«d  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albert  E.,  Tovil  Mills,  Maidstone. 
Reed  &  Smith,  Ltd.,  Dart  Mill,  Buckfastleigh,  Devon. 
Reed  &  Smith,  Ltd.,  Silverton  Mills,  Nr.  Cullompton, 

Devon. 

Richardson,  Ltd.,  W.  H.  &  A.,  Springwell  Mill,  Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

Sommerville  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  R.,  Creech  St.  Michael,  Nr. 
Taunton. 

Turner  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rawcliffe,  Goole,  Yorks. 
Team  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Gateshead-  on  Tyn^ 
Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buckland  and  Grabble 

Mills,  Dover. 
Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Withnell  Fold  Mills, 

Chorley,  Lanes. 
Wilkinson,  Geo.  H.,  Wycomb  Marsh  Mills,  High  Wy- 

comb,  Bucks. 

Wrigley  &  Son,  Ltd.,  James,  Bridge  Hall  Mills,  Bury, 
Lanes. 

and  many  other  small  mills. 
IRELAND 

North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Milltown  Mill?\ 
Ballyclare.  Co.  Antrim. 

SCOTLAND 

Aruiandae  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Polton  Mills,  Midlothian. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  James,  Esk  Mills,  Penicuik,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Brown,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Overton  Mills,  Greenock. 


Brown,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dalmarnock  Mill,  Bridge- 
town, Glasgow. 

Bruce  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Henry,  Kinleith  Mills,  Currie, 
Midlothian. 

Caldwell  &  Co.  (Papermakers)  Ltd.,  Inverkeithing 
Paper  Mills,  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire. 

Carrongrove  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carrongrove  Paper 
Works,  Denny,  Stirlingshire. 

Chalmers  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Thomas,  Lock  Mill,  Linlithgow. 

Clyde  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clyde  Mills,  Rutherglen,  Nr. 
Glasgow. 

Collins  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edward,  Kelvindale  Paper  Works, 

Maryhill,  Nr.  Glasgow. 
Collins,  Ltd.,  John,  Stoneywood  Paper  Mill,  Denny, 

Stirlingshire;. 

Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Alex.,  Valleyfield  Mills,  Penicuik. 
^  Midlothian. 

Craig  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Robert,  Caldercruix  Paper  Mill, 
by  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire. 

Craig  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Robert,  Moffat  Paper  Mills,  Air- 
drie, Lanarkshire,  N.B. 

Culter  Mills  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Culter  Works,  Peter- 
culter,  Aberdeen. 

Guard  Bridge  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guard  Bridge,  Fife- 
shire. 

Hill,  Craig  &  Co.,  Balerpo'  Bank  Mills,  Balerno, 
Midlothian. 

Inveresk  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inveresk  Mills,  Musselburgh, 
N.B. 

Pirie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Alex.,  Stoneywood  Works,  Bucks- 
burn,  Aberdeenshire. 

Sommerville  &  Son,  Ltd.,  William,  Dalmore  Mills,  Mil- 
ton Bridge,  Midlothian. 

Tiat  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Thomas,  Inverurie  Mills,  Inverurie, 
Aberdeenshire:. 

Tod  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  John,  St.  Leonard's  Mill,  Lasswade, 
Edinburgh. 

Trotter  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Y.,  Chirnside  Paper  Mill,  Chirn- 

side,  Berwickshire. 
Tullis,  Russell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Anchmutv  Mill,  Markinch, 

Fife. 

Tulliss,  Russel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rothes  Mill,  Markinch,  Fife. 
Weir,  Ltd.,  J.  A.,  Forth  Mills,  Nr.  Alloa. 
Westfield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Westfield,  Bathgate. 
Hendon  Paper  Mills 


A  NEW  LINE  FOR  ST.  LAWRENCE  WELDING. 

Some  time  ago  the  edi'tor  had  the  pleasure  df 
visiting  the  Montreal  plant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Weld- 
ing Company  and  saw  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  be- 
ing repaired  by  their  electric  welding  process.  No 
doubt  the  possibility  of  making  repairs  in  this  manner 
Avas  an  instance;  of  saving  several  hundred  dollars. 
The  company  has  now  branched  out  on  a  new  line  and 
will  manufacture  steel  tanks  for  air,  liquid,  and  solu- 
tions in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  They  are  equipped  to 
manufacture  these  articles  both  welded  and  riveted. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gulley,  who  was  formerly  boiler  inspector 
for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  and  who  has  had 
six  years'  experience  with  the  Welding  Company,  will 
have  charge  of  the  new  department.  Mr.  T.  W.  Rod- 
gers,  who  was  recently  with  Darling  Brothers,  is  noAv 
sales  manager  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Welding  Company, 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Barry,  who  has  had  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  welding  and  other  mechanical  Avork,  is  manag- 
ing director. 

Accidents  are  someone 's  fault ;  don 't  let  them  be 
yours. 
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THE  TESTING  OF  TAR  ROOFING  BOARD, 

P.oard  impregnated  with  hot  tar,  distilled  and  pre- 
pared in  a  special  manner,  is  called  tar  roofing  board. 
The  impregnation  of  the  raw  board  with  tar  is  con- 
ducted by  passing  it  through  a  hot  bath  of  tar,  the 
character  of  which  differs  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  finished  board  is  to  be  put.  The  tarry  com- 
pound may  consist  of  residues  of  the  distillation  of 
lubricating  oils,  or  of  petroleum,  or  in  the  better  kinds 
of  a  tar  oil  to  which  natural  asphalt  or  tar  asphalt  is 
added. 

After  the  board  has  been  passed  through  the  im- 
pregnating bath  of  boiling  hot  tar,  it  is  dusted  lightly 
with  sand,  free  from  clay  or  loam.  This  prevents  the 
rolls  from  sticking  together  when  coiled. 

The  board  to  be  impregnated  should  be  strong  and 
homogeneous,  and  should  be  composed,  if  possible,  of 
40  per  cent  of  rags,  but  should  contain  neither  straw, 
mechanical  woodpulp  nor  loading.  The  higher  the  per- 
centage of  rags  in  the  composition,  the  greater  the 
faculty  for  absorbing  the  impregnation,  and  conse- 
quently the  resistance  to  inclement  weather  will  be 
greater.  It  will  bo  evident  that  mechanical  durability 
is  also  a  very  important  factor. 

Tests  of  tar  board  should  cover  the  following  points: 

1.  Determination  of  thickness  without  the  sprinkling 

of  sand. 

2.  Determination  of  resistance  to  folding. 

3.  Determination  of  the  extent  of  impregnation. 

4.  Determination  of  the  absorbent  power  and  of  the 

impermeability. 
The  thickness  is  measured  in  the  usual  manner  by 
means  of  any  kind  of  board  micrometer,  after  having 
carefully  removed  by  rubbing  the  sand  from  the  -sur- 
face. 

The  determination  of  the  resistance  to  folding  af- 
fords a  very  useful  indication  as  to  the  quality  of  a 
tar  roofing  board.  It  is  accomplished  by  cutting  strips 
2  to  21/2  inches  wide  and  8  inches  long,  and  bending 
one  of  these  strips  carefully  and  without  exercising 
any  traction  over  rods  of  20,  15,  10,  5  and  even  2  milli- 
metres of  diameter.  The  fold  is  examined,  if  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  to  note  the  de- 
velopment of  cracks.  One  of  the  strips  is  also  bent 
double,  without  using  a  rod,  the  operation  being  re- 
peated a  certain  number  of  times,  the  fold  being  con- 
stantly examined. 

As  a  rule  a  good  tar  board  should  not  break  before 
three  or  four  foldings. 

For  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  impregnation, 
the  percentage  in  weight  of  the  tarry  substances  is  de- 
termined, according  to  Waurriniot's  Manual  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  board, 
the  sand  being  previously  removed. 

For  this  purpose  a  piece  weighing  about  3  oz.  is 
cleansed  to  remove  the  sand,  then  dried  for  an  hour 
in  a  current  of  air  at  30  deg.  C,  and  divided  by  means 
of  scissors.  After  weighing,  the  pieces  are  placed  in 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  provided  with  a  cooler.  Chloro- 
form is  poured  into  the  flask,  and  the  tari-y  substance 
is  dissolved  by  causing  the  mixture  to  boil  and  shak- 
ing it  frequently.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  decanted  in  the  flask  in  an  oblique^  position  for 
about  twelve  hours.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  by 
passing  through  a  dry,  weighted  filter,  and  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  filter  are  Avashed  out  with  chloroform. 
The  solvent  is  then  distilled  and  the  residue  of  distilla- 
tion dried  in  a  stove  at  100  deg.  C.  to  a  constant  weight. 

The  weight  of  this  residue  of  distillation  shows  the 
contents  of  tar  of  the  sample. 


According  to  the  degree  of  impregnation,  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  the  tar  board  varies.  In  order  to 
determine  this,  a  sample  of  about  16  inches  on  each  sirlf? 
is  weighed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  water,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15  to  20  deg.  C.  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
should  not  touch  the  bottom  on  either  of  its  surfaces, 
nor  weigh  down  so  that  the  contact  w'itfi  the  water  be- 
comes general. 

The  absorption,  under  these  conditions,  shoubl  not 
exceed  15  per  cent.  In  well  impregnated  l)oard,  the 
gain  in  weight  is  only  5  to  7  per  cent. 

In  determining  the  impermeability,  the  following  ex- 
periment is  employed.  A  piece  4  inches  by  4  inches  is 
taken  in  the  centre,  of  the  size  of  a  rolling  pin;  a  rim 
of  asphalt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  made;  after 
this  has  solidified,  there  are  placed  on  the  sample  three 
or  four  glass  cylinders  of  about  4  square  inches  in  sec- 
tion and  12  inches  in  height,  which  are  filled  with 
water  to  a  height  of  10  inches.  The  moment  at  which 
drops  begin  to  form  on  the  under  surface  is  observed, 
Avhieh  should  not  occur  in  the  case  of  a  well  tarred 
board  until  after  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks. 

— Le  Papier. 


CHANGES  IN  STAFF  OF  BUNTIN  REID  CO. 

Mr.  (Jharles  E.  Allen,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  selling  staff  of  the  Buntin- 
Reid  Company,  wholesale  paper  dealers  in  Toronto, 
will  shortly  resign  his  position  representing  this  firm 
in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  begin- 
ning the  the  first  of  January  will  assume  the  position 
of  manager  of  sales.  With  the  experience  Mr.  Allen 
has  had  on  the  road  and  being  in  constant  touch  with 
cu.stomers  and  having  derived  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  requirements  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  more 
intelligently  with  each  individual  customer's  require- 
ments. 

Since  the  cessation  of  the  War  the  Buntin-Reid 
Company  have  considerably  enlarged  their  business. 
They  have  just  arranged  for  additional  floor  space  in 
their  liiiiMing,  comprising  about  six  thousand  square 
feet  and  have  been  adding  to  their  large  stock  of  flat 
papers  a  full  line  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Company's 
papers,  including  superfine  linen  record,  Earnselifl'e 
linem  bond,  white  and  colors.  Empire  bond,  and  Col- 
onial bond;  also  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  lines  of 
Belfast  bond  and  Victory  bond.  These  lines  are  car 
ried  both  in  white  and  colors  and  a  large  stock  will 
make  it  possible  for  customers  to  get  prompt  service  : 
service  beiing  a  feature  with  this  firm,  and  under  IMr. 
Allen's  management  they  expect  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice, making  it  better  and  even  more  efficient  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  George  Downie,  who  for  a  number  of  years  ha- 
been  lieiad  salesman  in  the  firm  of  Buntin-Reid.  will 
shortly  go  on  the  road,  covering  the  Province  of  On 
tario  in  the  interests  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Downie  is  1 
thoroughly  experienced  paper  man.  having  spent  tli 
beist  part  of  his  life  in  the  firm  that  he  is  now  engag'  ■! 
with,  and  being  thoroughly  competent  in  all  branclif- 
will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Allen,  wli" 
is  giving  up  the  position  to  assume  the  duties  of  Sale> 
Manager  for  the  P>Hntin-Reid  Company. 


Mr.  Walter  Lambert,  of  Montreal,  who  has  done 
considerable  work  for  the  pidp  and  paper  industry 
as  structural  engineer,  is  leaving  in  a  few  days  for 
Europe  to  re-establish  connections  with  Old  Country 
shipping  interests. 
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NEW  MILL  SUEE  FOR  FORT  ARTHUR. 

Large  bodies  move  slowly.  The  big  newsprint  mill 
predicted  for  Port  Arthur  when  J.  J.  Carriek  obtained 
the  Pie  River  timber  limits,  several  years  ago,  will 
soon  be  a  realit3^  The  Port  Arthur  "News-Chronicle" 
of  Nov.  7,  tells  the  glad  tidings  as  follows : 

Definite  announcement  of  the  location  of  a  five  mil- 
lion dollar  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  Port  Arthur 
was  made  today  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Hogarth,  M.P.P.,  who 
returned  to  the  city  last  night,  after  a  two  weeks'  con- 
sultation with  the  promoters. 

The  new  company  is  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at  Port 
Arthur. 

The  men  principally  interested  in  the  company  are 
Mr.  Lewis  Alsted,  president  of  the  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Company,  of  Combined  Locks,  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  most  influential  organizations  in  the  United 
States;  Mr.  George  Seaman,  president  of  the  Seaman 
Paper  Company  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  Mr.  James  Whalen,  a 
director  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
President  of  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  well  known  in  financial  and  business  circles, 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Contracts  for  power  were  signed  by  the  company 
and  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  last  week  and 
everything  is  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  pre- 
liminaries of  construction. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  are  from  the 
engineering  firm  of  Hardy  Ferguson,  of  New  York, 
and  men  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Port  Arthur  the  first 
part  of  next  week  to  make  arrangement  for  founda- 
tion. The  work  is  to  be  done  this  winter  if  the 
weather  conditions  permit.  In  any  event  a  large  gang 
of  men  will  be  employed  in  the  spring.  Work  is  to  be 
rushed  to  completion  so  that  the  first  unit  may  be 
ready  for  operation  in  December,  1920,  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  ready  to  turn  out  products  by  June, 
1921. 

The  Units  of  Construction. 

The  first  unit  of  construction  is  to  be  a  groundwood 
mill,  capable  of  turning  out  30,000  tons  annually,  a 
sulphite  mill  to  produce  7,500  tons  annually  and  a 
newsprint  mill  to  turn  out  between  .33,000  and  35,000 
tons  per  year.  The  plant  will  be  built  so  that  it  can 
be  extended  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant. 

The  power  to  operate  the  plant  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  from  the 
Nipigon  River  development.  The  company  has  signed 
contracts  for  a  minimum  of  12,000  horse  power  and  a 
maximum  of  16,000  horse  power  to  be  delivered  at 
the  plant  at  a  cost  of  $17.50  per  horse-  power.  The 
price  of  power  is  to  be  reduced  as  additional  energy 
is  taken  by  the  company,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
price  being  reduced  by  outside  consumers  taking  the 
power,  the  company  is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  re- 
duction. 

It  is  understood  the  new  company  will  use  the  Pic 
and  Black  Sturgeon  pulpwood  limits  for  supply  of 
raw  material. 

Long  Negotiations. 

The  location  of  the  mill  at  Port  Arthur  is  the  result 
of  negotiations,  dating  back  to  the  sale  of  the  Pic  and 
Black  Sturgeon  timber  limits,  purchased  by  tender 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Carriek,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Carriek  enter- 
ed into  negotiations  with  a  number  of  influential  pulp 
and  paper  men  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
arrangements  were  made  a  year  ago  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plant,  but  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a 


satisfactory  contract  with  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission at  the  time  forced  the  promoters  to  look  to 
other  fields.  Fort  William  was  considered  on  the 
grounds  that  a  suitable  supply  of  power  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Kaministiquia  Power  Company,  but 
this  summer  a  number  of  business  men  went  to  Toron- 
to and  secured  from  Sir  Adam  Beck  a  promise  of  cheap- 
er power,  which  would  enable  the  company  to  locate 
in  this  city.  The  contract  for  power  was  signed  only 
recently,  after  a  prolonged  discussion  between  Mr. ' 
Alsted,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  Chairman  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission. 

The  prices  and  quantities  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  Commission  were  officially  approved  on 
Tuesday  last  and  ratified  yesterday  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  The  contract  is  for  16,000  horse  power  at 
$17.50. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  contract,  applications  from 
other  outside  concerns  for  blocks  of  power,  have  been 
received  at  the  offices  of  the  Hydro,  and  it  is  certain 
other  industries  will  follow  the  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company. 

The  company  located  at  Port  Arthur  because  of 
the  advantages  here  as  compared  with  othei  places. 
The  company  is  assured  of  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  pulpwood  which  can  be  transported  by  water,  and 
an  ample  and  uniform  supply  of  electrical  energy  at 
reasonable  rates.  There  is  a  good  market  for  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  There  is  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  freight  rates  on  finished  products 
into  the  territory  between  Buffalo  and  Kansas  City. 
The  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  relieved  of  making 
large  investments  for  a  supply  of  water  power  and  the 
providing  of  suitable  living  accommodation  for  its 
employees. 

The  site  is  in  Mclntyre  township  just  outside  the 
northerly  limit  of  the  city.  The  site,  which  consists 
•of  oyer  a  hundred  acres,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Carriek,  who,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  getting  the  mill  located  here. 


TRANSPORTATION  TOPICS. 

S.S.  Service — Canadian  Atlantic  Ports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  will  have  the 
Steamer  "Oi'ari"  on  the  berth  at  West  St.  John  to  sail 
about  December  15th  for  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyt- 
tleton,  Timaru,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

All  requests  as  to  space  and  rates  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Limited,  213  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 


Increase  in  Canadian  Paper  Rates. 

Railways  operating  in  Eastern  Canada  have  served 
notice  on  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
that  (effective  January  2nd,  1920)  they  propose  to 
cancel  existing  commodity  rates  carried  in  their  spe- 
cial paper  tariffs,  on  less  than  carload  shipments ;  and 
they  also  propose  to  transfer  from  Group  "A"  to 
Group  "B"  a  number  of  paper  articles,  such  as  paper 
bags,  egg  ease  fillers,  carpet  lining,  toilet  paper  and 
wrapping  paper. 

These  changes  Avill  affect  rates  on  paper  and  paper 
articles  between  practicallj^  all  points  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  east  of  Fort  William,  and  the  paper  trade  has 
been  advised  in  detail  of  the  proposed  changes,  so  that 
they  may  take  whatever  action  they  consider  necessary 
prior  to  the  new  tariffs  filed  by  the  railways. 
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The  Making  of  Logging  Roads  in  the  Winter 

By  W.  L.  Stadig,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal. 


With  the  present  high  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
and  with  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  delivering 
the  logs  on  the  landing  or  at  the  mill,  the  attention 
of  the  operator  is  drawn  to  labor  saving  devices  and 
modern  methods  more  than  ever  before.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  the  maintenance  of  the  main  arteries 
of  the  logging  roads  is  considered. 

This  very  important  factor  is  too  often  overlooked 
by  the  operator,  who  fails  to  realize  that  the  intelli- 
gent expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the  main- 
tenance of  his  roads  means  a  greater  amount  of  logs 
on  his  landing  or  at  the  mill  in  a  shorter  proportion- 
ate time,  as  well  as  increased  profits. 

The  lumberman  of  to-day  employs  practically  the 
same  methods  in  his  winter  road  maintenance  that  his 


I^ICKING  VP  A  T^OAD  OF  LOGS  AT  THE  YARD. 


predecessor  did  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  not  through 
the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  lumberman, 
for  the  lumberman  of  to-day  is  a  wideawake,  progres- 
sive, energetic  business  man,  but  is  due  rather  to  the 
fact  that  improvements  in  winter  road-making  ma- 
chinery have  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in 
other  branches  of  the  industry.  The  usual  mode  of 
building  up  a  logging  road  is  as  follows: 

The  average  logging  road  follows  along  the  water- 
course of  a  small  stream.  The  logs  on  the  water- 
shed of  this  stream  are  cut  and,  to  use  the  logging 
term,  are  "snaked  out"  and  yarded  at  some  conveni- 
ent point  along  the  main  road.  This  part  of  the 
work  does  not  entail  a  great  amount  of  road  work,  as 
the  logs  are  usually  "twitched"  or  hauled  to  the 
yards  on  a  jumper.  A  jumper  is  a  sled  with  wooden 
runners,  and  is  usually  hewn  out  and  built  by  the 
shanty  mechanic.  The  end  of  the  log  is  supported  on 
this  sled,  the  bark  is  hewn  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  end  of  the  log  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  snow  and  the  logs  are  hauled  by  this  method 
to  the  yards.  The  roads  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistence  and  no  great  effort  is  made  in  clearing  the 
roadway,  as  only  sufficient  underbrush  is  cleared  to 
enable  the  horse  or  team  to  pass  through. 

The  logs  are  cut  and  yarded  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  before  the  snow  is  too  deep.  In  the  meantime, 
a  crew  of  "swampers"  are  kept  very  busy  clearing 
the  main  logging  road  which  follows  along  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  to  a  point  Avhere  the  stream  forks  with 


some  other  tributary,  or  to  where  the  stream  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enable  the  logs  to  be  floated  to  the 
mill. 

The  roadway  is  cleared  ordinarily  about  15  feet 
wide,  trees  are  cut  down  low  at  the  stump,  water 
holes  are  .skidded  (bridged),  the  knolls  are  cleared 
away  and  all  underbrush  removed.  The  road  termin- 
ates at  the  landing,  at  some  point  where  the  banks  are 
suitable  for  placing  the  logs.  The  banks  are  cleared 
and  the  trees  are  felled  to  make  a  skidway,  upon 
which  the  logs  are  rolled  and  left  until  the  spring 
thaw,  when  they  are  floated  to  the  mill. 

After  sufficient  snow  has  fallen  to  make  good  haul- 
ing, "the  road  is  broke."  This  means  that  teams  are 
driven  over  the  road  for  a  few  trips  with  only  the 
light  sleds;  after  the  snow  is  packed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, light  loads  of  logs  are  hauled  over  the  road  with 
the  rear  part  of  the  load  dragging.  This  packs  the 
snow  and  levels  the  knolls  so  that  the  roadway  im- 
l)roves  rapidly. 

A  long  scraper  is  then  used  to  level  off  the  knolls. 
This  consists  of  a  framework  of  two  3-ineh  by  10- 
inch  timbers  about  18  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal 
scraper  knife  between  the  two.  The  scraper  is  drawn 
over  the  road,  levelling  the  knolls  and  filling  the  hol- 
lows with  snow  until  the  road  is  in  proper  condition 
so  that  better  loads  are  hauled  with  every  passing 
day. 

But  tho  road  is  not  completed  yet,  for  men  are  at 
work  skidding  sliding  places,  filling  holes  with  snow, 
cutting  down  knolls  and  preparing  the  road  to  carfy 


STARTING    THE   LOAD—A    STRENUOUS  MOMENT. 


the  heavy  loads  Avhieh  will  be  hauled  over  it.  The 
skilled  lumberman  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  hav- 
ing a  good  hard  bottom  for  his  road,  and  when  it  is 
reasonably  level,  he  endeavors  to  maintain  it  in  that 
condition. 

By  this  time,  hauling  starts  in  earnest.  The  oper- 
ator figures  he  has  50  or  60  days  for  haiding  and 
uses  a  proportionate  number  of  teams  to  handle  his 
cut  in  that  time.  A  crew  is  maintained  at  the  yards 
and  at  the  landing  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
learns.  On  a  packed  snow  road,  if  the  road  is  reason- 
ably level,  the  teams  are  hauling  from  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  per  load.  The  proi?ressive  operator  is  not  satis- 
fied for  he  realizes  that  he  can  increase  the  efficiency 
of  his  teams  100  ])er  cent  by  icing  his  road.  Places 
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are  cleared  at  convenient  points  along  the  road 
where  -water  is  accessible,  and  tanking  teams  are  kept 
busy  sprinkling  tons  of  water  on  the  up  grades  and 
level  parts  of  the  road.  Straw,  rotten  wood,  or  dirt 
is  placed  on  the  heavy  down  grades,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts special  apparatus  is  used  to  ease  down  the 
heavy  loads.  The  tanking  teams  very  often  do  their 
work  by  night  when  the  cold  night  air  freezes  the 
water  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  heavy  loads  to 
glide  easily  to  the  landing. 

The  operator  is  happy  when  he  has  a  good  road  and 
the  teams  are  loaded  100  per  cent,  but  owing  to  our 
inclement  winter  climate,  his  contentment  is  short- 
lived. The  road  is  no  sooner  in  perfect  shape,  than 
a  snow-storm  comes,  and  during  the  storm  the  teams 
can  haul  only  25  or  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity  loads. 
An  operator  Avith  20  teams  has  an  expenditure  in 
equipment,  men  and  supplies  of  approximately  $500 


OFF  TO  THE  LANDING— THE  IRON  HORSE  AND  ITS  LOAD. 


PILING  LOGS  AT  THE  LANDING,  READY  FOR  THE  DRIVE 
WHEN  THE  ICE  GOES  OUT. 

per  day.  The  storm  continues  for  possibly  two  days. 
As  soon  as  it  subsides,  three  or  more  teams  are  sent 
over  the  road  Avith  the  plow,  consisting  of  hewn  tim- 
bers bolted  together  to  form  two  spreading  wings. 
The  plow  is  Aveighted  and  dragged  over  the  road,  run- 
ning the  snow  to  a  bank  on  both  sides.  The  tanking 
teams  folloAV  behind  the  plow  and  with  good  luck 
and  fine  Aveather,  in  two  or  three  days  the  teams  are 
Avorking  Avell  once  more.  The  operator  now_  has  a 
good  road  Avith  ample  snow  and  is  not  praying  for 
more,  as  a  tAvo  days'  storm  can  easily  mean  a  loss 
of  several  hundred  dollars  to  him. 

Snow  storms,  hoAvever,  are  common  occurrences  in 
our  vigorous  Avinter  climate  and  storm  follows  storm 
until  the  operator  must  increase  his  force,  or  leave 
part  of  his  cuts  in  the  yards.  The  ploAv  Avhich  he  has 
been  using  no  longer  Avorks  satisfactorily,  for,  after 


a  few  trips  over  the  road  Avith  it,  the  banks  are 
formed  so  high  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  snow 
out  of  the  road.  The  road  rapidly  becomes  high  and 
difficulty  is  experienced  Avith  the  heavy  loads  cutting 
out.  A  heavy  rain  means  that  the  operation  is  tied 
up,  until  it  freezes  again  with  resultant  delay  and 
expense. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  a  Lombard 
steam  tractor  with  its  loads  of  logs.  These  pictures 
illustrate  to  the  reader  what  a  good  road  means  to 
the  operator.  The  first  one  was  taken  after  a  ten- 
inch  snowfall  and  shoAvs  the  tractor  Avith  three  loads 
of  approximately  ten  thousand  feet.  The  second  il- 
lustrates the  same  tractor  on  the  same  road  with  a 
load  of  sixty  thousand  feet.  This  picture  shoAvs  the 
tractor  with  three  loads,  but  the  full  load  when  the 
picture  was  taken,  was  five  sets.  In  other  AA^ords, 
six  times  the  quantity  of  logs  were  hauled  by  this 


A  POWER  SNOAV  PLOW  FOR  MAKING  ROADS. 


TlllO  S'i'AI>l(j   SXOW   I'l.oW  AT  WORK. 


tractor,  when  the  road  Avas  in  good  condition,  as  Avere 
hauled  by  the  machine  after  a  ten-inch  snoAvfall.  The 
same  proportiolnate  dijfference  is  found  AAdien  the 
hauling  is  done  with  teams. 

The  operator  has  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  prac-  - 
tieal  Avinter  road-making  machine.     This  need  has 
-led  to  the  development  of  the  rotary  snoAv  plow. 

This  machine  is  a  proven  success  in  country  high- 
ways and  suburban  work,  and  promises  to  have  a 
great  field  in  the  maintenance  of  logging  roads.  The 
accompanying  photographs  show  the  machine  at  rest 
and  in  operation.  The  horses  are  not  required  to  do 
very  heavy  Avork,  as  the  machine  slides  on  runners 
and  the  front  sled  is  high  enough  to  clear  a  24-inch 
bank  of  snoAv  Avithout  dragging.  If  desired,  the  ma- 
chine may  be  set  to  an  offset  on  the  front  and  rear 
sled,  so  that  when  cutting  the  bank  aAvay  in  widen- 
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ing  the  road,  the  horses  travel  on  the  part  of  the 
road  already  cleared.  In  one  traverse  the  machine 
clears  a  space  51/2  feet  wide.  The  depth  of  it  and 
the  slope  of  its  surface  may  be  regulated  by  moving 
the  rotary  cutters  as  the  maeliine  passes  along.  Thus, 
the  surface  of  the  road  can  be  made  of  uniform 
height.  An  uneven  tilted  surface  can  be  levelled;  or 
a  22-inch  comb  or  ridge,  1  inch  to  4  inches  in  height, 
can  be  left  by  centre  plow  adjustment.  In  two  tra- 
verses (out  and  return)  a  road  11  feet  wide  can  be 
cut,  and  this  width  can  be  increased  by  additional 
traverses,  the  snow  being  thrown  beyond  the  part 
already  cleared. 

With  this  machine  on  a  logging  road  the  road  could 
be  maintained  100  per  cent  efficient  at  all  times.  If 
during  a  storm  the  operator  would  operate  this  plow 
ahead  of  his  teams,  he  could  haul  as  good  a  load  as 
he  could  before  the  storm  began. 

The  snow  thrown  out  of  the  road  would  never  form 
a  bank,  and  the  road  could  be  maintained  with  a  good 
hard  bottom  at  all  times.  The  expense  of  tanking 
the  road  would  be  reduced  at  least  75  per  cent.  The 
water  would  be  confined  to  the  ret,  formed  by  the 
rotary  cutters,  in  which  the  sled  runners  travel.  If 
a  good  ice  bottom  were  once  secured,  it  could  be 
maintained  at  a  small  expense,  for,  during  the  storm 
the  rotary  cutters  on  the  plow  could  be  set  at  the 
proper  depth  to  remove  only  the  snow  down  to  the 
ice  surface.  With  this  machine  a  good  iced  road 
could  be  maintained  without  the  expenditure  of  tank- 
ing the  road  after  every  snow  flurry.  One  team  of 
horses  and  two  men  on  the  Stadig  plow  could  main- 
tain a  logging  road  so  that  full  capacity  loads  could 
be  hauled  regardless  of  stormy  weather.  The  saving 
to  the  operator  would  be  great,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  operator  must  see  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 


A  GOOD  OLD  FRIEND. 

As  a  life-long  reader  of  the  Youth's  Companion  and 
an  admirer  of  its  ideals  as  well  as  its  articles,  the  editor 
is  glad  to  be  of  some  service  by  inserting  the  following 
notice.    Being  both  Yankees  we  get  a  favor  in  return. 

Only  $2.50  Everywhere  in  North  America. 

Thirty-five  volumes  of  the  best  reading — in  weekly 
installments —  for  less  than  five  cents  a  week.  That 
is  just  what  The  Youth's  Companion  offer  for  1920 
really  means.  The  contents  of  the  next  volume,  which 
will  include  8  serial  stories,  over  200  short  stories,  fifty 
or  more  articles  by  men  of  distinction,  sketches,  and 
special  departments,  would  make  35  good  volumes 
(at  $1.65  each)  if  published  in  book  form.  And  there 
is  now  a  uniform  flat  price  of  $2.50  to  all  subscribers 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

If  you  subscribe  as  soon  as  you  see  this  notice  you 
will  receive  all  the  extras  mentioned  in  the  following 
offer,  including  many  of  Capt.  Theodore  Roberts's 
Up-river  Polk  Stories. 

NcAv  subscribers  for  1920  will  receive: 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in  1920. 

2.  All  remaining  weekly  1919  issues. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1920. 

All  the  above  only  $2.50  everywhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

TPIE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
887.  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Mass,' 
New  Subscriptions  received  at  this  Office. 


GROUND  TO  DEATH  IN  PAPER  MILL. 

Quebec,  Nov.  17. — John  Johnson,  laborer,  48  years 
old,  and  married,  was  instantly  killed  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  pulp  mills  of  the  News  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  at  St.  Raymond,  Port  Neuf  county.  Johoson 
was  caught  by  the  machinery  and  thrown  througli  an 
opening  barely  four  inches  high  between  two  huge 
rollers.  His  entire  body  pa.s.sed  through  this  narrow 
opening,  coming  out  at  the  outer  end,  barely  three 
inches  thick.  The  body  had  been  spread  to  a  length 
of  over  twelve  feet  when  it  rolled  through  the  four 
inch  space  between  the  press. 


FOREST  CONSERVATION  URGED  ON  AMERICAN 
PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Forest  Conserva- 
tion of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  sub- 
mitted last  Friday  to  the  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  finds  the  forestry  problem  to  be  one  beyond 
the  power  of  the  individual  timber-land  owner  to  solve 
and  states  that  its  solution  may  be  effected  only 
through  a  full  co-operation  between  the  owner,  the 
Government  and  the  public. 

According  to  this  report  the  production  of  pulp- 
wood  for  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 159  per  cent  from  1899  to  1918,  while  the  cost 
increased  633  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Following  are  the  principal  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  report. 

"A  forestry  survey  and  land  classification  to  de- 
termine what  we  have  in  the  Avay  of  present  supplies, 
and  the  areas  which  may  properly  be  designated  as 
necessary  for  watershed  protection  and  as  affording 
opportunity  for  future  timber  supply, 

"A  great  enlargement  and  extension  to  all  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  country  of  the  public  purchase 
of  cut  over  lands,  for  which  ample  precedent  has  been 
established  in  the  East,  by  both  Federal  governments 
and  by  some  of  the  States.  National  forests  in  the 
West  created  by  the  setting  aside  of  land  from  the 
public  domain  now  contain  some  135,000,000  acres. 
The  best  interests  of  country  would  seem  ultimately 
to  require  at  least  twice  the  present  area  of  public 
forests. 

"A  much  more  vigorous  and  general. extension  of 
Federal  co-operation  .with  the  States  in  fire  preven- 
tion along  the  line  of  the  Weeks  Law,  coupled  with 
such  additional  measures  in  the  different  States  as 
will  most  reduce  the  fire  hazard  and  afford  opportuni- 
ty for  natural  reproduction. 

"The  States,  through  the  adoption  of  uniformly 
fair  forest  taxation  laws,  the  establishment  of  forest 
nurseries  and  the  pi'eparation  of  forest  working  plans, 
should  offer  every  possible  encouragement  to  the 
owner  who  Avishes  to  grow  timber  on  his  land. 

"With  a  fcAV  notable  exceptions,  forest  planting  has 
not  yet  been  seriously  undertaken  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Northeastern  States  75  per  cent  of  the  region 
is  potentially  forest  land  and  should  be  kept  in  condi- 
tion to  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of  raw  material 
and  the  Avator  poAver  for  our  basic  industries,  among 
v.'hich  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  takes  first 
n,nk."' 

The  committee  making  the  above  report  consisted 
of  Frank  L.  Moore,  president  of  the  XcAvton  Falls 
Paper  Company  of  WatertOAvn,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
R.  S.  Kellogg  and  W.  E.  Haskell  of  the  Xcavs  Print 
Service  Bureau;  D.  A.  Crocker  of  Xpav  York  and  C. 
H.  Worcester  of  Chicago. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  MEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  Nov.  7. — Somewhat  belated  reports  have 
come  to  light  about  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Em- 
ployers Federation  of  Papermakers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, which  was  held  in  Manchester  on  October  17  last. 
According  to  the  reports  nothing  new  was  reported  of 
interest  to  the  paper  industry  as  a  Avhole.  The  presi- 
dent, who  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Seddon,  of  the  La:icashire  Paper 
Mill,  reviewed  at  length  the  economic  position  prevail- 
ing in  England  to-day,  the  attitude  the  Government 
had  adopted  and  was  likely  to  adopt,  and  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Federation.  I  must  say  I  feel  dis- 
appointed as  I  would  like  to  have  heard  something 
about  foreign  competition  and  the  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  speed  up  production,  prices,  and  other 
elements  appertaining  to  the  paper  industry.  I'he  pulp 
situation  was  also  carefully  ignored ;  but  the  question 
of  employment  was  given  consideration  and  the  pro- 
nouncement made  that  the  evolution  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry into  the  3-shift  system  from  the  two  shifts  had 
created  a  greater  market  for  more  skilled  labor  and 
that  skilled  labor  could  not  be  obtained.  Of  course 
in  many  mills  today  it  is  met  by  working  overtime. 
The  industry,  consequently,  must  resort  to  the  task  of 
training  skilled  hands  and  in  this  the  mill  will  play 
an  important  part. 

New  Board  Mill 

Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  of  Port  Sunlight,  near  Liverpool, 
the'  great  soap  manufacturers,  owing  to  their  vast  re- 
quirements have  decided,  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
Thames  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  establish  a  new  board  mill. 
The  output  will  be  about  1,000  tons  a  week  and  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible.  Anything 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  put  their  hand  to  is  generally  a 
success  and  the  Thames  Paper  Company  have  also 
a  splendid  record,  their  mill  at  Purfleet  is  a  most  up- 
to-date  and  flourishing  concern.  The  new  mill  at  Liver- 
pool will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  at  Purfleet, 
which  has  also  an  output  of  about  1,000  tons  a  week. 
Newsprint. 

Newsprint  is  still  in  good  demand  and  prices  are  un- 
changed, though  it  is  rumored  that  in  Norway  there  is 
a  feeling  to  advance  quotations.  However,  sellers  of 
newsprint  here  cannot  complain  of  conditions.  News- 
papers are  sAvallowing  up  all  they  can  get  and  the 
quality  of  the  paper  on  the  whole  is  good.  In  other 
classes  of  papers,  trade  during  the  past  week  has  been 
stimulated  by  elections  all  over  the  country  which 
naturally  brought  into  consuming  channels  large  quan- 
tities of  cardboard  and  cheap  printings.  The  demand 
was  good.  Now  that  the  labor  market  has  righted  it- 
self again,  the  mills  in  England  and  Scotland  are  mak- 
ing up  for  the  time  they  have  lost.  They,  are  busy  on 
home  and  export  account  and  f  or  fine  papers  there  is 
a  tendency  to  advance  prices.  No  paper  has  yet  ar- 
rived from  Germany  or  Austria. 

Pulp. 

The  supplies  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood  this  month 
from  Canada  should  be  good.  October  shipments  were 
very  fair — one  w^eek  the  supplies  reached  3,946  tons 
of  ground  Avood  and  811  tons  of  unbleached  chemical. 
The  market  at  present  is  healthy  and  some  trapsae- 
tions  for  forAvard  business  have  been  completed.  These' 
cover  part  of  1920.  For  spot  delivery  prices  are  un- 
changed. Sulphite  is  much  sought  after  and  darge 
dealings  are  being  done  in  ground  wood.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  heavy  shipments  from  Norway,  Avhich 


in  one  week  reached  4,146  tons,  compared  with  3,946 
tons  from  Canada.  Needless  to  say,  Canada  is  hold- 
ing her  own  in  this  market  for  ground  wood  and  the 
Norwegians  knoAv  it.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  subject  and  the  market  wants  careful 
studying  and  careful  watching. 

The  Newspaper  S3ller. 

It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  newsprint  consumed  in 
the  States  per  head  is  greater  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. This  may  be  attributable  to  the  size  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  States,  which  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  biit  when  the  sell- 
ing averages  are  worked  out  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sales  per  head  are  not  much  behind  those  of  the  States. 
Morning  papers  here  publish  three  and  four  editions 
and  evening  papers  go  up  to  seven  and  eight  editions. 
These  editions  mean  a  big  consumption  of  neM^sprint, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  McLellan  of  the  Association  of 
News  Agents  stated  the  other  day  that  a  street  news- 
paper seller  at  a  southwestern  railway  station  in  Lon- 
don drew  a  clear  profit  of  £1,250  a  year.  One  can 
imagine  what  these  street  sellers  must  put  through 
their  hands  to  aecumiTlate  this  vast  siim  out  of  two 
and  four  cent  papers.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a 
street  vendor  in  Ncav  York  or  Montreal  who  can  beat 
this  income.  London  has  five  millions  of  people,  but 
it  is  a  great  reading  populace  and  it  is  nothing  for  a 
man  to  get  through  five  editions  of  an  evening  paper 
and  probably  two  moi'ning  papers.  Of  course  it  all 
tells  in  favor  of  the  newsprint  mill  and  the  newspaper 
seller  in  the  street. 

Newsprint  in  France. 

The  French  newspapers  are  to  cost  more.  A  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  was  held  this  week  at  which  the  ad- 
visability for  raising  the  prices  of  all  papers  was  dis- 
cussed and  it  Avas  agreed  to  put  on  an  extra  two  cents. 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
newsprint  and  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

Notelets. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  British  Paper  Makers  As- 
sociation is  fixed  for  the  ncAv  year.  It  is  preceded 
usually  by  the  annual  meeting. 

The  V.  C.  china  clay  AA^orker  AA^as  presented  with  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  by  his  comrades  AA^orking 
in  the  clay  pits  Avith  him. 

The  minimum  time  rate  of  wages  for  male  Avorkers 
in  the  paper  bag  trade  in  England  has  been  fixed  at 
Is,  l%d  per  hour  and  8d  per  hour  for  women.  These 
rates  will  take  effect  from  25th  November. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  China  clay  from  Amer- 
ica and  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  aAvay  from  Corn- 
wall lies  with  the  shipping  companies.  FoAvey  is  con- 
gested. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  chemicals  used  in  paper- 
making  is  good  and  prices  unchanged. 

Night  schools  for  teaching  papermaking  are  ,  uoaa" 
open  for  the  winter  months. 


PLEASE  CHANGE  IT. 

In  Mr.  Sutermeister's  excellent  article  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Soda  Pulp  there  Avas  unfortunately  in- 
cluded a  small  error.  On  page  263  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  March  13,  1919,  and  on  page  24 
of  this  reprint  of  the  article,  the  figure  for  alkali  con- 
sumed per  cord  of  gum  and  poplar  should  be  1022 
instead  of  680  lbs.  Copies  of  the  reprint  (80  pages), 
including  the  correction  may  be  had  for  75  cents  each. 
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Condition  of  Paper  Supplies  in  1919. 

TJie  i'ollowing  revieAV  includes  a  summary  of  tlu- 
production,  shipments  and  stocks  of  paper  by  grades 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919,  together  with  charts 
showings  the  trend  of  stocks,  by  months,  in  paper  mills 
of  the  United  States. 

Production,  shipments  and  stocks  of  paper  by 
grades  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919. 

Stocks  Production  Shipments  Stocks 
nine  nine  (Sept. 

months       months  30,  '19) 
1,009,917    1,010,994  18,331 
910,7.52 
652,519 
1,389,924 
501,415 


2.  Trend  of  Stocks  of  Wrapping  Paper  and  Newsprint 
Paper  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919. 


Jan. 

Grade.  1,  1919. 

Newsprint  (tot.).  19,408 
Standard  News. .  15,656 

Bookpapcr    28,431 

Paperhoard    46,196 

Wrapping    40,499 

Bag    3,408 

Fine    34,576 

Tissue    5,400 

Hanging    2,933 

Kelts  &  Building.  7,699 
Other  (h-ades  .  .  .  11,310 


122,683 
245,472 
110,134 
66,453 
194,730 
141,430 


912,065 
652,675 
1,385,018 
497,702 
122,075 
244,701 
108,842 
63,832 
194,438 
135,052 


14,343 
28,275 
51,102 
44,212 
4,016 
35,347 
6,692 
5,554 
7,991 
17,688 


Totals   199,860    4.434,677    4,415,329  219,208 

1.  Trend  of  Stocks  of  Paperboard,  Fine  Paper,  Book- 
paper  and  all  Other  Grades  for  the 
first  mn-i  months,  1919. 


1 uporboAri 


Book  P:tp3r 
All  Other  • 


Tons 
72,000 


67 , 000 


62,000 


67,000 


52,000 


47,000 


42,000 


37 , 000 


32,000 


27,000 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1  

(1)  Includes  "Bag." 

(2)  Includes  "Hanging." 

The  figures  on  production  indicate  tliat  newsprint 
production  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  pro- 
duction of  1917,  which  represents  an  increase  of  about 
6  per  cent  over  1918.  The  figures  for  all  grades  except 
newsprint  and  hanging,  indicate  that  the  production 
for  1919  will  be  somewhat  less  than  for  1918.  Total 
figures  of  all  grades  for  the  industry  indicate  a  de- 
creased production  for  1919  of  about  three  per  cent 
over  1918. 

The  trend  of  stocks  shows  an  abnormal  increase  for 
most  of  the  grades  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
l)eriod.  This  was  largely  due  to  lack  of  orders.  Stocks 
of  practically  all  grades  have  declined  since  the  montli 
of  May.  The  most  pronounced  decreases  occurred  in 
newsprint,  wrapping  and  paperboard.  These  grades 
represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
all  grades  manufactured  and  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  stocks. — Federal  Trade  Commission. 


*  Includes  "Felts  and  Building." 
"Specialties"  not  otherwise  classified. 


'  ■  Tissue ' '  and 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  STOCK  PRICES. 

PAPER  STOCK— Most  kinds  of  old  paper  are  mov- 
ing in  consistent  fashion  and  at  steady  prices.  Demand 
for  high  grades  has  contimied  to  improve  this  week 
and,  partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  partly  because  of  the 
limited  production  OAving  to  the  recent  printers'  str'ke. 
quotations  have  been  advanced  a  few  points.  Soft 
white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  have  sold  at  $4,371/2 
per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  and  $4.25  is  now 
the  lowest  figure  named  on  this  description  of  stock. 
Flat  magazines  also  have  strengthened  in  value,  sales 
at  $2.10  to  $2.15  New  York  having  l)een  recorded, 
whereas  a  few  days  ago  offerings  by  packers  at  $2 
were  numerous.  Hard  white  shavings  are  firm  at  a 
quotable  range  of  $5.25  to  $5.50  and  No.  1  kraft  paper 
at  around  $3.25.  Low  grades  hold  steady  under  a 
good  movement  toward  box  board  mills  with  folded 


news  selling  at  85  to  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and 
No.  1  mixed  paper  at  75  to  80  cents. 

BAGGING  AND  ROPE— Current  demand  for  old 
bagging  is  rather  quiet,  yet  packers  as  a  rule  are  in- 
disposed to  do  business  at  the  prices  bid  by  mills  and 
the  market  is  possessed  of  a  steady  tone.  Consumers; 
offer  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds 
at  shipping  ])oints  for  No.  1  scrap  but  sellers  contend 
they  cannot  profitably  produce  l)as>ging  to  sell  at  this 
|)rice  and  are  demanding  higher  figures.  Old  rojie  is 
so\ight  in  scattered  directions  at  $6  or  slightly  less  per 
hundred  ]K)unds.  Dealers  are  booking  ordei's  for  small 
tonnages  at  the  present  basis  of  quotations  but  seem 
cautious  about  entering  into  engagements  involviuL- 
large  amounts.  })resuinaV)Iy  anticii)at ing  a  rise  in  the 
market. 
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How  a  Pair  of  Overalls  Paid  a 
Paper  Maker 

It  is  seldom  one  reads  such  an  intimate  and  interest- 
ing account  of  why  a  man  has  succeeded  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  from  the  Literary  Digest  of  Mr.  Fris- 
l)ie's  experience  with  the  paper  mill  at  Cornell,  Wis. 
It  is  likely  that  many  of  our  best  mills  are  run  by  men 
who  likewise  have  the  confidence  of  their  men,  a  clear 
vision,  a  keen  imagination,  and  a  big  heart. 

Early  in  life  C  .0.  Prisbie  discovered  that  it  pays 
sometimes  to  do  the  unusual  thing.  Often  in  later 
years  he  has  put  into  practice  the  information  gained 
by  that  discovery,  and  nearly  always  with  profit  to 
himself  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Frisbie  is  now  the 
president  of  a  wood  products  company,  of  which  con- 
carn  he  took  charge  some  five  years  ago  when  its  for- 
tunes Avere  at  a  decidedly  low  ebb.  Although  at  that 
time  he  knew  exactly  nothing  about  the  making  of 
paper,  he  has  been  able  to  pull  the  company  of  the 
"slough  of  despond,"  and  in  a  recent  number  of 
System  (New  York)  he  tells  the  interesting  story  of 
how  this  was  accomplished,  largely  through  a  com- 
mon-sense application  of  the  principle  that  it  pays  oc- 
casionally to  disregard  precedent  and  to  do  what  com- 
monly "isn't  done."  Before  beginning  the  account  of 
his  experience  with  the  wood  products  company,  Mr. 
Frisbie  relates  the  incident  which  taught  him  the  value 
of  "doing  Avhat  the  other  fellow  doesn't  do."  He  was 
a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  time,  and  had  just  started  to 
work  for  Armour  and  Company  of  Chicago  as  office 
messenger.  In  this  place  he  heard,  among  other  things, 
that  P.  D.  Armour  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  holi- 
days at  his  offices.  "While,  as  he  confesses,  this  prac- 
tice did  not  appeal  strongly  to  young  Frisbie,  he  de- 
cided that  if  the  boss  could  stand  it  he  could  too,  and 
so  when  the  Fourth  of  July  came  around  that  year,  the 
boy  spent  all  day  at  the  office  as  usual.  The  only  other 
man  there  that  day  was  Mr.  Armour,  but  he  did  not 
notice  Frisbie  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  in- 
quired of  the  boy  what  he  was  doing  there.  Upon  be- 
ing informed  by  the  latter  that  he  was  working,  the 
great  man  responded,  "All  right,"  adding,  "Get  your- 
self a  new  suit  of  clothes,  son,  and  send  the  bill  to  me." 
The  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
man  and  in  all  his  subsequent  career  in  business  he  has 
borne  in  mind  "the  power  which  comes  from  a  proper 
disregard  of  the  deadly  rut."  The  circumstances  of 
his  becoming  connected  with  the  wood  products  com- 
pany Mr.  Frisbie  then  relates  as  follows : 

"More  than  30  years  after  P.  D.  Armour  showed  me 
that  it  pays  to  do  what  the  other  fellow  isn't  doing, 
the  real  worth  of  lack  of  precedent  was  brought  home 
to  me  by  Charles  G.  Dawes,  president  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois  and  now  a  brigadier  general 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way.  I  was  connected  with  the  Chicago 
Tunnel  Company  at  the  time  and  through  that  interest 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dawes.  One  day 
he  sent  for  me. 

"  'There's  a  paper  mill  and  power  plant  up  at  a 
little  Wisconsin  town  called  Cornell,'  he  began.  'Some 
friends  of  mine  have  money  in  it.  I'd  like  mighty  well 
to  have  you  run  up  there,  look  it  over,  and  tell  jne 
what  you  think  of  it.' 

"Off  I  Avent  to  Cornell  to  examine  a  paper  mill  for 
Mr.  Dawes.  The  oddity  of  it  made  me  look  forward. 
I  didn  "t  know  the  first  thing  about  paper  mills,  here 


1  was  going  to  diagnose  the  ailment  of  a  sick  paper 
mill.  The  confidence  with  which  I  looked  forward  to 
that  little  jaunt  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  might  have 
been  warranted  if  I  had  not  been  trained  by  P.  D. 
Armour  to  welcome  the  unusual. 

"A  few  days  later  I  returned  to  Chicago  and  made 
my  report  to  Mr.  Dawes.  He  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then,  'Frisbie,'  he  said,  'how  would  you  like  to  go  up 
there  and  take  charge?' 

"I  nearly  collapsed.  The  trip  I  had  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  personal  favor  to  Mr.  Dawes. 

"  'Why,  I  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  making 
paper,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  'No!'  he  replied,  'you  have  that  in  your  favor. 
You're  not  handicapped  by  precedent.  I  don't  know 
just  what's  the  matter  up  there,  but  I'm  convinced  that 
a  different  line  of  attack  is  needed.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  take  hold.'  " 

So  Frisbie  and  his  family  moved  to  the  little  town 
in  the  Wisconsin  Avoods  and  took  up  their  abode  there, 
a  proceeding  which  in  itself  was  unusual  for  a  man  who 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  a  big  city,.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  concern  is  usually  pictured  as  a  man  who 
Avears  a  Avhite  collar  and  nicely  creased  trousers  every 
day,  but  after  he  had  been  on  his  new  job  a  day  or 
tAvo  Mr.  Frisbie  concluded  that  this  was  a  precedent 
he  might  very  appropriately  smash,  AA^herefore  he  pur- 
chased and  donned  a  pair  of  good  overalls — blue  ones, 
of  course.    We  read  further: 

"I  put  in  my  time  those  first  few  weeks  studying 
men  and  machines,  both — thanks  to  my  overalls — at 
first  hand.  You  can  learn  a  lot  from  your  men  if  only 
you  make  it  easy  for  them  to  teach  you. 

"For  example,  one  night  I  came  to  a  small  toom 
they  called  ther  'harker'  room.  In  here  revolved  large 
drums  Avith  knives  around  the  edges.  They  took  the 
bark  off  the  logs.  This  apparatus  had  been  designed 
to  operate  10  hours  a  day,  but  couldn't  keep  up  to 
schedule  even  by  AA^orking  24. 

"'Pete,'  I  said  to  the  big  red-headed  foreman  of 
this  department,  "you  knoAv  something  about  these 
machines  and  I  don't.  Now,  just  why  won't  they  keep 
up  the  pace?' 

"Pete  stopped  chcAving  and  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment. When  he  realized  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany Avas  willing  to  put  faith  in  his  judgment,  he 
opened  up  like  a  machine  gun : 

"  'Well,  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Frisbie.  See  those  knives 
there?  See  'em  jam  at  every  cut?  Makes  the  motor 
hot  and  forces  us  to  shut  doAvn  about  half  the  time. 
There  you  are.  That's  the  reason.  Now  if  you  could 
put  some  discs  on  the  drums  and  locate  'em  right  so 
the  knives  would  clear  I've  ahvays  figured  it  would  do 
the  trick.' 

"By  midnight  that  night,  under  Pete's  guidance,  the 
first  trial  disc  was  in  place.  The  adjacent  knife  didn't 
jam  any  more.  With  all  the  drums  equipped  the  bark- 
ers kept  ahead  of  the  mill  on  a  regular  10-hour 
schedule. 

"A  Aveek  later  I  met  Pete  in  the  yard  and  slipped 
a  greenback  or  tAvo  into  his  hand. 

"  'What's  this  for?'  he  Avanted  to  knoAv. 

"  'Your  scheme  about  the  barker,'  I  said. 

"Pete  looked  at  the  moncA'  inquiringly.  ■ 

"  'Mr.  Frisbie,'  he  drawled,  'I've  made  that  sug- 
gestion a  hundred  times  around  here;  but  I'm  only  a 
barker  man. ' 

"I  had  to  shoAv  him  it  Avas  straight  business  Avith  us 
before  he  Avould  take  tlie  money.    From  that  time  on 
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practical  hints  flowed  in  from  every  direction. 

"Without  the  least  hesitation  I'd  fire  a  superintend- 
ent at  any  time  who  wouldn't  listen  to  his  men's  sug- 
fjestions.  Its  pays  to  get  out  from  behind  your  desk 
and  get  behind  your  men.  Suppose  I  hadn't  bought 
any  overalls  nor  chummed  up  with  the  barker  foreman. 

"In  short,  it  was  the  men  themselves,  through  sug- 
gestions like  this,  Avho  got  the  mill  running  better  than 
it  had  been." 

Mr.  Frisbie  presently  had  things  running  smoothly, 
so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  plant  was  concerned.  But 
there  was  still  something  wrong,  and  it  proved  to  be 
another  precedent.  The  mill  had  been  built  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  paper,  and  paper  it  must 
make,  in  the  opinion  of  the  stockholders,  even  under 
conditions  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  This  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the  president. 
He  concluded  to  take  up  the  manufacturing  of  some 
product  that  would  yield  an  adequate  return.  Finally 
somebody  suggested  wall  board — 

"I  sent  men  around  the  country  to  investigate.  Their 
reports  came  back  dead  against  it.  But  after  fair  luck 
with  my  blue  overalls  T  thought  maybe  I  could  put  on 
some  mental  overalls,  buy  a  mileage  book  and  find 
out  more  by  myself.  "With  Mr.  Dawes'  remark  in  mind, 
I  wondered  if  it  weren't  barely  possible  that  my  in- 
vestigators had  been  hampered  by  precedent.  So  I 
traveled  to  see  for  myself,  and — we  decided  on  wall 
board. 

"But  it  would  take  somt;  money  for  any  kind  of  a 
start,  however  modest.  There  were  new  machines  to 
purchase  and  a  new  building,  I  was  told,  would  be  re- 
quired in  which  to  house  them.  Our  directors — they 
had  long  been  fed  up  on  costly  experiments — turned 
me  down  flatly. 

"But  I  didn't  feel  that  I  ought  to  let  that  stop  me. 
So  I  didn't.  Once  convinced  that  wall  board  could 
save  the  day,  I  went  right  ahead  against  the  directors' 
decision  and  bought  the  machines  anyhow.  Then  we 
set.  them  up  immediately  and  began  manufacturing 
wall  board  in  the  basement  of  the  main  mill  building. 

"During  that  embryonic  period  my  position  was  de- 
fined accurately  by  Mr.  Irving  Osborne,  our  largest 
stockholder.  He  met  me  on  the  street  one  day  and 
assured  me  that,  Avhatover  way  the  property  went,  I 
would  get  all  the  credit,  or  all  the  blame.  I  may  add, 
as  a  corollary,  that  some  months  latter  at  a  business 
luncheon  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Dawes  referred  to  the  com- 
pany's progress  in  a  somewhat  complimentary  manner; 
to  tills  I  felt  it  safe — because  of  time  elapsed — to  reply 
with  a  confession : 

"  'Mr.  Dawes,'  I  said,  'so  far  we've  been  making 
wall  board  against  instructions.  I'm  still  waiting  for 
your  directors  to  allow  us  to  start.'  " 

Mr.  Frisbie 's  next  problem  was  to  sell  the  product 
of  the  mill.  In  this  matter  also  he  pursued  an  unusual 
course.  He  went  out  on  the  road  with  the  company's 
salesmen.  He  says  many  of  their  customers  wondered 
Avhy  he  did  not  stay  at  home  where  a  president  right- 
fully belongs,  but  he  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  men  on  the  road  and  also  with  the  customers.  So 
he  continued  his  travels  until  he  felt  that  this  purpose 
had  been  accomplished.  At  length  the  business  had 
been  firmly  re-established  on  a  sound  basis,  and  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  president  now  found 
time  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters.  There 
were  two  factions  in  Cornell,  one  favoring  the  town 
and  the  other  the  mill.  The  mill  had  the  upper  hand, 
all  the  members  of  the  town  board  being  mill  men. 


While  it  was  not  the  usual  thing  to  do,  the  president 
suggested  to  his  men  that  the  town  bof^rd  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  the  men  of  the  town  rath,  r  than  of  the 
tnill  men,  with  the  result  that  all  the  mill  men  mem- 
bers were  taken  off  the  board.  Later  the  town  was  per- 
mitted to  pipe  its  water  supply  from  t/ie  premises  of 
the  mill  without  charge.  So  more  friendly  relations 
were  established  between  mill  and  town,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  efforts  to  bring  this  about  ^Iv.  Frisbie  was 
elected  town  president.  Later  he  interested  himself 
in  the  church  affairs  of  the  town  and  was  made  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  of  which  experience  he 
gives  the  following  account,  ending  up  with  a  brief  ex- 
position of  his  philosophy: 

"You  often  hear  it  said  that  business  and  religion 
don't  hook  up  together.  My  opinion  is  that  any  suc- 
cessful business  won't  pull  well  without  it.  But  I'm 
speaking  of  religion  in  a  broad  sense  as  distinct  from 
the  dogmatic  attitude  of:  'this  creed's  good,  that  one's 
bad.' 

"One  of  the  first  moves  we  made  at  Cornell  to  get 
two  pastors  there,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  I  have 
always  thought  that  religion  of  some  creed  or  other  is 
needed — that  it  is  almost  essential — in  making  any 
group  of  workers  content  with  life. 

"One  day  I  walked  into  the  little  hall  of  one  of  the 
churches.  'Who's  your  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent?'   I  inquired  of  the  pastor. 

"He  admitted  there  was  no  one  for  the  ]oh  but  him- 
.self. 

"  'If  you  want  me  to,'  I  said,  'I'll  be  your  superin- 
tendent myself.    What  do  you  say?' 

"You  never  saw  a  more  surprised  minister.  From 
that  time  on,  as  long  as  I  lived  in  Cornell,  I  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School.  And  I  got  results  that 
benefitted  me  as  well  as  the  church's  Sunday  School. 

"What  I'm  driving  at  is  this:  Practical  religion  is 
largely  a  question  of  loosening  up  with  yourself  and 
not  being  afraid  of  tackling  the  job  that  needs  a  bit 
of  your  own  personality. 

"If  you're  by  nature  too  lazy  to  make  an  announce- 
ment or  teach  a  class  or  step  out  from  the  crowd  in 
any  way,  you  are  likely  to  feel  that  religion  is  imprac- 
tical— that  it  is  all  right  for  those  who  like  it.  but  only 
for  them. 

"Well  so  is  business — unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
some  things  that  the  other  fellow  don't  or  won't. 

"Religion  is  about  what  you  make  it.  anyway.  So  is 
business.  And  in  making  either  religion  or  business 
worth  while  you  can't  get  far  by  drifting  along  too 
much  with  the  majority. 

"I  never  advocate  attempting  the  unusual  just  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  There's  nothing  in  that 
but  disappointment.  Some  bedrock  criterion  is  needed 
with  Avhich  to  measure  the  value  of  every  project. 

"My  own  experience  in  business  leads  me  to  believe 
that  one  test  can  ahvays  safely  be  used  to  tell  be- 
forehand whether  a  radical  stand  is  warranted.  If 
the  test  is  negative,  better  stick  with  the  crowd;  but 
if  it  is  positive,  don't  be  afraid  to  break  Avith  pre- 
cedent."   

The  high  finish  on  brown  wood  board  is  obtained  not 
only  by  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct. "The  addition  of  paraffin,  tale,  and  graphite  in  the 
beater,  and  the  employment  of  well  cooked  cellulose 
and  hot-ground  wood-pulp  readily  enables  the  desired 
high  finish  to  be  obtained.  When  the  board  is  finished 
by  means  of  agate,  soap-powder  gives  only  a  unstable 
glaze. 
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Technical  Section 


B-3.  "Tree  wireless" — A  new  application.  Douglas 
R.  P.  Coats,  Can.  For.  J.,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  348.  The  use 
of  trees  as  wireless  aerials. — C.L. 

B-3.  The  holocaust  in  Minnestota.  E.  G.  Cheyney, 
Am.  For.,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  643.  Describes  the  great  for- 
est fires  which  occurred  in  Minnesota  during  October, 
1918.   See  also  pp.  648  and  655  of  the  same  issue.— C.L. 

B-3.  Prevention  of  fire  losses.  Smith  Riley,  Amer. 
For.,  Aug.,  1919,  p.  1260.  Discusses  forest  protection 
with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in  the  Colo- 
rado district. — C.L. 

B-3.  Forest  destruction  prevented  by  control  of  sur- 
face fires.  Joseph  A.  Kitts,  Amer.  For.,  Aug.,  1919, 
p.  1264.— C.L. 

B-3.  Insects  in  their  relation  to  forestry.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  Amer.  For.,  July,  1919,  p.  1221.— C.L. 

B-3.  Biplanes  to  be  used  for  forest  fire  patrol  work 
in  Quebec.  Ellwood  Wilson,  Amer.  For.,  Jvily,  1919, 
p.  1238.— C.L. 

B-4.  Wood  used  in  the  co-operage  industry.  Hu  Max- 
well, Amer.  For.,  July,  1919,  p.  1208.  Contains  valu- 
able statistics  and  information  relative  to  the  suit- 
ability of  various  species  of  wood  for  use  in  the  co- 
operage industry. — ^C.L. 

B-4.  War's  destruction  of  British  forests.  P.  S.  Rids- 
dale,  Amer.  For.,  May,  1919,  p.  1027.— C.L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood — Wooden  boats  and  their 
manufacture.  Hu  Haxwell,  Amer.  For.,  April,  1919,  p. 
973.— C.L. 

B-4.  A  maritime  pine  operation  in  France.  Capt. 
John  D.  Cuthrie,  A.E.F.,  Amer.  For.,  Nov.,  1919,  p. 
657.— C.L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  wood  used  m  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  handles.  Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Nov.,  1919,  p. 
679.— C.L. 

B-4.  Walnut  in  the  war.  Amer.  For.,  Oct.,  1918,  p. 
579.  Discusses  particularly  the  campaign  to  secure,  in 
the  United  States,  adequate  supplies  of  walnut  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun  stocks  and  propeller  blades.— C.L. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  the  employment  of  wood  as 
house  finish.  Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For..  Oct.,  1918,  p. 
593.— C.L.  ^  „ 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  wood  in  the  manufacture  ot 
boxes"  and  crates.  Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Sept., 
1918,  p.  533.— C.L. 

B-4  The  uses  of  wood — wood  used  in  vehicle  manu- 
facture.   Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Feb.,  1919,  p.  845. 

B-4.  Th3  uses  of  wood ;  wooden  artificial  limbs.  Hu 
Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Jan.,  1919,  p.  807.— C.L. 

B-4  Effect  of  the  war  on  forests  of  France.  Col. 
H  s"  Graves,  Chief  Forester,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Amer.  For.,  Dec,  1918,  p.  709. 

B-4.  The  uses  of  wood;  wooden  furniture  and  ths 
place  "it  fills.    Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Dec,  1918,  p. 

731.— C.L.  .  .  ,   ^  . 

B-4  The  uses  of  wood.  Fencmer  materials  from  1  cr- 
ests. Hu  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  March,  1919,  p.  923.— 
C.L. 

B-5.  Why  wood  is  best.  Alfred  GaskiU,  State  For- 
ester of  Now  .Jersey,  Amer.  For  .  April,  1919,  p.  991. 
Discusses  the  many  uses  for  which  wood  is  pre-emi- 
nently adapted . — C.L. 


B-5.  Forast  research.  In  the  war  and  after.  Earle 
H.  Clapp,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Amer.  For.,  March, 
1919,  p.  947.  Discusses  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Products  laboratories  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  connection 
with  the  war  uses  of  different  species  of  wood.  This 
laboratory  performed  services  of  the  very  greatest 
value  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. — 
C.L. 

B-7.  Photographing  forests  from  the  air.  Lt.  Lewis, 
R.A.P.  Discusses  the  feasibility  of  forest  mapping  by 
photography  from  airplanes.  Amer.  For.,  July,  1919, 
p.  1206. 

3-9.  Tests  prove  forest's  effect  on  streams.  Can. 
For.  J.,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  364.  The  Swiss  Federal  Station 
of  Forest  Research  has  demonstrated  the  direct  con- 
nection between  forests  and  the  control  of  floods,  also 
in  the  prevention  of  drought. — ^C.L. 

B-9.  Forests  and  floods  in  China.  Prof.  H.  H.  Chap- 
man, Amer.  For.,  Feb.,  1919,  p.  835.— C.L. 

B-9. — How  Forestry  and  tree  culture  concern  the  dis- 
abled soldier.  W.  M.  Hussie,  Red  Cross  Institute, 
Amer.  For.,  Dec,  1918,  p.  725.— C.L. 

B-9.  Control  of  private  cutting.  Prof.  W.  D.  Clark, 
Amer.  For.,  Jan.,  1919,  p.  818.— C.L. 

B-9.  Forestry — The  relation  of  wood  to  the  develop- 
"''ent  of  civilization.  Wm.  Carson,  Amer.  For.,  Aug., 
1919,  p.  1297.— C.L. 

D  4.  Manufacture  of  fibrous  pulp  suitable  for  paper- 
m.aking  from  sawdust  and  wood  waste.  Eng.  Patent 
N.  117,086,  J.  C.  Van  Wessem,  Bloemendaal,  Holland. 
J.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.,  38,  496A,  (1919).  Sawdu.st,  or  other 
wood  waste  previou.sly  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  saw- 
dust, is  moistened  with  a  regulated  quantity  of  Avater 
not  exceeding  60  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
wood  and  fed  by  a  screw  conveyor  into  a  grinding  mill 
in  which  it  is  ground  to  a  fibrous  pulp  which  is  not  in 
a  pasty  condition.  The  heat  generated  in  the  grinding 
mill  should  be  such  as  to  raise  to  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  deg.  C.  and  to  evaporate  the  moisture  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  fibrous  pulp  is  manufactured  con- 
taining not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  moisture. — A.P.-C 
N.-4.  M,3thods  of  economising  fuels.  (La  question 
due  charbon.)  Le  Papier,  22,  (Aug.,  1919).  The  fol- 
lowing methods  of  economizing  fuels  should  be  given 
much  more  attention  than  they  usually  get.  Increase 
in  the  development  of  water-power;  washing  coal  to 
remove  some  of  the  impurities,  thereby  increasing  its 
efficiency;  use  of  low  grade  fuels,  such  as  lignite  and 
peat;  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  consumption _  of 
coal  in  mills  and  factories  and  using  all  modern  im- 

'  provements  in  methods  of  firing,  etc.;  centralizing  the 
generation  of  mechanical  power  wherever  possible ;  use 
of  powdered  coal.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  are: 
practically  perfect  combustion  (98  per  cent)  ;  utiliza- 
tion of  very  low  grade  coals  (as  high  as  45  per  cent 
ash  or  as  low  as  5  per  cent  volatile)  ;  the  COo  content 
of  the  flue-gases  is  ahvays  above  16  per  cent;  the  CO 
content  is  always  below  0.5  per  cent ;  the  evaporation 

'  never  falls  below  9  lbs. ; .  absence  of  C  in  the  ashes ; 
automatic  removal  of  the  ashes;  automatic  control  of 
the  heating,  reducing  labor  to  a  minimum,  1  man  being 
able  to  attend  to  a  battery  of  10  800  h.p.  boilers.— A. 
P.-C. 
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Paper  Makers  and  Publishers  Agree. 

All  interesting  feature  (if  tlie  special  meeting  of  the 
Amerieau  Newspaper  Puhlisliers  Association  held  last 
week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
to  consider  the  newsprint  shortage,  was  a  conference 
between  a  committee  of  the  publishers  and  a  commit- 
tee repi-esenting  the  manufacturers — the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  which  met  in  annual  ses- 
sion at  the  same  hotel.  And  for  Avhat  was  said  to  be 
the  first  time,  represeutatives  of  the  newsprint  industry 
.were  invited  to  address  the  publishers  on  the  question 
of  prime  mutual  interest.  Sentiment  among  the  pub- 
lishers was  unanimous  for  reductions  in  the  size  of 
newspapers  as  a  means  of  conserving  newsprint. 
Among  recommendations  made  in  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Publishers  Association  was  a  suggestion 
that  all  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  be  asked  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  last  year,  although  that  board  is  no  longer 
functioning.  Increa.sed  advertising  and  subscription 
rates,  substitution  of  adjustable  monthly  or  quarterly 
advertising  rates  for  yearly  contracts,  restriction  of 
advertising  space  and  no  hoarding  of  print  paper,  are 
among  other  means  urged  in  the  resolutions  to  meet 
tlie  threatened  newsprint  famine.  The  white  paper 
and  legislative  committees  of  the  association  are  di- 
rected to  urge  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  permit  the  development  of  waterpower  so  that 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States  may  be  made  fully 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  lumber 
and  paper,  and  to  urge  the  taking  of  steps-  by  Con- 
gress that  will  induce  the  Canadian  Government  to  re- 
peal the  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wood  cut  from  Crown  lands.  K.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary 
and  sales  agent  for  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau ; 
Thomas  Walker  of  the  H.  D.  Craig  Company,  and 
Chester  W.  Lyman  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany were  appointed  from  among  the  manufacturers' 
representatives  by  Franklin  P.  Glass,  president  of  the 
association,  to  the  committee  charged  with  the  sifting 
of  suggestions  and  the  drawing  up  of  resolutions.  Th'^ 
publishers  were  told  by  Mr.  Kellogg  that  the  mills  are 
unable  to  increase  production  as  they  are  running  at 
full  capacity. 


A  paper  testing  machine  which  is  expected  to  render 
valuable  service  to  the  paper  industry  by  supplying 
data  regarding  the  strength  of  paper— data  difficult  to^ 
obtain  heretofore — has  been  invented  by  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  difficulty  in  testing  the  tearing  strength 
of  paper  has  always  been  in  securing  a  constant  force 
of  value.  Irregularities  in  the  paper  structure,  due  to 
its  fibrous  nature,  make  the  reading  of  the  force  re- 
quired to  tear  tlie  paper  very  uncertain.  The  machine 
now  nearing  completion  overcomes  this  difficulty  1»\ 
yielding  an  average  force  for  the  entire  tear.  It 
simply  measures  the  work  done  in  tearing  the  stri)) 
Dividing  the  work  done  by  the  length  of  the  tear  gives 
the  average  tearing  force.  The  length  of  the  tear  is 
the  same  in  all  cases,  so  that  the  machines  can  be 
calibrated  to  read  the  average  tearing  force. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Cost  Association  of 
the  Paper  Trade  Industry  was  called  to  order  last 
Wed  nesday  in  the  W^aldorf -Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  with  President  D.  E.  Burchell  of  Bangor,  ^Maine, 
in  the  chair.  This  organization  is  a  branch  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  which  met  two 
days  later  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Burchell  spoke  of 
the  meeting  as  one  called  to  show  progress  rather  than 
achievement.  At  a  gathering  held  a  year  ago  only 
three  concerns  reported  that  they  had  adequate  cost 
accounting  systems  in  operation.  To-day,  said  Mr. 
Burchell,  every  concern  in  the  paper  trade  in  the  coun- 
try is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  cost  accounting, 
which  it  is  hoped,  the  members  of  the  association  will 
help  them  to  obtain. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Southern  Logging 
Association  at  the  annual  convention  of  that  organiza- 
tion held  last  week  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  J.  F.  Kidd 
of  Lake,  Miss.,  declared  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  saw- 
mill waste  which  could  be  used  for  newsprint  and  other 
coarse  papers,  are  being  burned  every  day.  He  as- 
serted that  there  are  millions  of  feet  of  stumps  and 
small  timber  in  southern  cutover  lands  which  could  be 
used  to  furnish  raw  material  for  newsprint.  "I  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Kidd,  "that  many  small  town  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers  have  been  forced  to  su- 
spend publication  because  of  the  high  cost  of  new- 
sprint, and  that  even  some  of  the  city  dailies  are  hav- 
ing a  rocky  road  to  travel,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  inefficiency  and  neglect  of  opportunity  some- 
where when  raw  material  is  being  wasted  in  qi;an- 
tities  with  a  market  crying  for  the  products  which 
could  be  manufactured  from  this  Avastage."  He  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  through  the  Southern  timber 
belt  of  either  pulp  or  paper  mills  to  convert  into  paper 
what  "now  goes  up  in  smoke." 

Under  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  Re- 
presentative Christopherson  of  South  Dakota,  exporta- 
tion of  newsprint  paper  would  be  put  under  a  ban. 
Penalty  for  violations  of  the  proposed  law  would  be 
a  i|;10,000  fine  or  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  special 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  last  Friday  i*i  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Roof  Garden,  New  York  City,  was  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  forest  conservation.  This  report  is 
in  effect  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  in  relation  to  its  s\;pply  of  wood  suit- 
able for  the  making  of  paper  pulp.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  involve  not  only  a  na- 
tional forest  policy  but  also  have  direct  heai-ing  on 
the  needs,  jiolicies,  and  conservation  plans  of  several 
States.  The  report  shows  that  the  available  estimates 
disclose  an  indicated  original  forest  area  in  the  United 
States  of  $50,000,000  acres.  The  present  area,  based  on 
the  same  estimates,  is  but  550.000.000  acres.  Two  mil 
lion  acres  of  this  are  practically  merchantable  timber. 
250,000,000  acres  have  been  ])artly  cut  and  burned 
over,  with  a  fair  natural  reproduction,  and  100,000.- 
000  so  badly  cut  and  burned  that  extensive  planting 
will  be  needed  to  restore  this  acreage  to  anything  like 
a  productive  element  in  national  life. 
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D.  F.  Coots,  representing  the  Whiting  Paper  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  upon 
the  trade  and  reports  that  all  the  mills  in  the  New 
England  district  are  rushed  Avith  ordei-s. 

J.  F.  Ellis,  President  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  To- 
ronto, and  wife  are  spending  a  few  weeks  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  Boston,  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Isaac  Wilcox,  who  looks  after  sales  in  Canada  for 
the  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
tissue  paper,  Avas  in  Toronto  recently  on  business. 

The  various  paper  manufactui-ers  and  wholesale 
paper  firms  in  Toronto  donated  a  page  advertising 
space  one  da.y  last  week  in  the  Toronto  papers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Victory  Loan,  the  announcement  being 
"An  Exchange  of  Money  That  Pays." 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge-'Sherriff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extended  and  success- 
ful business  trip  to  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
and  reports  the  paper  business  as  being  active  in  the 
western  provinces. 

George  0.  Comfort,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
circles,  Avas  in  Toronto  during  the  past  Aveek  on  his 
Avay  to  Camden  East,  Ont.,  Avhere  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  paper  mill  in  that  tOAvn  Avhieh  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  newly  incorporated  Specialty  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.  Mr.  Comfort  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
neAV  company. 

H.  C.  Courtney,  of  Beauharnois,  Que.,  superintendent 
of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  spent  a  feAv  days 
in  Toronto  last  Aveek  calling  upon  old  friends  in  the 
trade. 

An  addition  is  being  erected  to  the  envelope  factory 
of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited,  at  Brantford.  The  extensioia 
AA'hich  faces  Marlborough  street,  is  100  x  100  feet,  two 
stories  high  and  is  being  built  of  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  Avith  brick  facing.  The  main  factory  is 
about  300  X  100  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  Avork 
Avill  be  completed  early  in  the  ncAv  year  and  much 
additional  room  Avill  be  provided  so  that  the  company 
Avill  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  increase  its  output 
but  also  to  render  better  service.  The  envelope  factory 
of  the  firm  has  been  rushed  Avith  business  for  many 
Aveeks. 

It  is  understood  that  the  sales  offices  of  the  HoAvard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  and  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
the  former  noAv  located  at  120  Bay  street,  Toronto, 
and  the  other  hi  the  Mail  building  on  the  same  street, 
Avill  be  amalgamated  after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
that  the  new  quarters  Avill  be  in  the  Royal  Bank  build- 
ing, corner  of  King  and  Yonge  streets,  Toronto. 

The  Nashua  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  of 
Nashua,'  N.  H.,  Avho  are  establishing  a  branch  factory 
in  Peterborough,  Ont.,  expect  that  the  alterations  to 
the  building  which  they  Avill  occupy,  Avill  be  completed 
in  ;i  few  weeks  and  tliat  manufacturing  Avill  start  in 
January  next.  'I'lie  liuikling  at  Peterborough  has 
seventy  thoiisaiul  feet  of  floor  .space  and  the  company 
Avill  make  non  curling  gummed  pajDcrs,  cloth  lined 
papers!,  box  stay,  sealing  tape,  gummed  cloth  and 
plain  a)ul  ])rinted  Avax  papers  of  all    grades.  The 


Canadian  business  Avill  be  managed  by  Robert  A. 
BroAvn,  Avho  has  been  identified  with  the  Nashua 
factories- for  some  time  in  an  executive  capacity. 

United  Lumber,  Limited,  with  head  office  at  Fred- 
ericton,  N.  B.,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $24,500  has  been 
incorporated  to  carry  on  a  general  lumber  and  pulp- 
Avood  business. 

Sir  Harry  Brittain,  M.P.,  Avho  is  paying  a  visit  to 
Canada  at  the  request  of  the  British  press,  spent  a  few 
days  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  and  addressed  the  Cana- 
dian Club  in  Toronto  on  the  Imperial  Press  Confer- 
ence Avhieh  Avill  be  held  next  summer  in  the  Dominion. 
Sir  Harry  Avas  the  originator  of  the  first  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  held  in  Britain  in  1909  from  which 
great  benefits  resulted  throughout  the  whole  Empire. 
All  the  journalists  AA'ho  will  be  present  at  the  second 
Imperial  Press  Conference  next  year  Avill  be  the  guests 
of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  Avere  shocked  last 
Aveek  to  learn-  of  the  sudden  death  of  William  P.  Ry- 
rie,  who  passed  aAvay  at  his  apartments  755  Yonge 
street,  Toronto.  He  had  been  attending  a  reception 
in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  honor  of  the  recent  election 
as  an  active  member  of  the  33rd  degree  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Canada  and  had  just 
returned  to  his  abode  Avhen  he  expired.  Mr.  Ryrie 
had  been  for  some  time  in  poor  health  and  had  in- 
tended going  to  Florida  to  spend  the  Avinter.  He  was 
sixtA^-two  years  of  age  and  had  held  many  high  offices 
in  the  Masonic  circle.  He  Avas  unmarried  and  leaves 
one  brother,  James  Ryrie,  of  Ryrie  Bros.,  jewellers, 
of  Toronto.  The  deceased  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  business  and  for  many  years  was 
managing  director  of  Becker  and  Co.  of  America  and 
exported  thousands  of  tons  each  year  of  sulphite  pulp 
to  the  Old  Country.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  ex- 
port could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  he  organized  the 
Ryrie  Paper  Co.  He  Avas  also  President  of  Hyslop 
Bros.,  Toronto,  and  a  director  of  the  National  Club. 
FcAv  men  in  America  Avere  better  posted  on  the  pulp 
business  than  Mr.  Ryrie,  Avho  Avas  highly  esteemed 
and  respected. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Khaki  Call,  Limited, 
Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  engage 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  business. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  Porrits  and 
Spencer  (Canada),  Limited,  Avith  a  capital  stock  of 
one  million  dollars  and  headquarters  in  Hamilton.  As 
announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,"  the  company,  AAdiich  Avill  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  makers'  felts  Avill  begin  opera- 
tions next  month,  their  extensive  buildings  being 
nearly  completed  . 

Photographic  Arts,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
Avith  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  headquarters  in 
Montreal,  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  business 
carried  on  in  Ottawa  by  Fred.  M.  Switzer  and  the 
National  Ens-raving  Co.,  Limited,  as  engravers,  litho- 
graphers and  photographers.  The  ucav  company  is 
also  empoAvored  to  conduct  business,  not  only  in  these 
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lines  but  also  as  publishers,  embossers,  bookbinders, 
paper-makers,  envelope  and  paper  bag  makers,  etc. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Rose 
Lithographic  Corporation  of  Canada  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  and  headquarters  in  Montreal.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  acquire,  oeperate  and  maintain 
plants  for  the  manufacture  oE  groundwood,  pulp, 
sulphite,  paper,  cardboard,  paper  materials,  etc.,  and 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  stationers,  lithographers, 
publishers,  wall  and  ceiling  paper  manufacturers,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Pad  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  is 
a  new  conserve  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  and 
headquarters  in  Toronto,  to  conduct  the  business  of 
stationery  manufacturers,  lithographers,  engravers, 
printers  and  dealers  in  paper  and  paper  products, 
etc.  The  incorporators  are:  Roy  C.  Hill,  Stanford  G. 
Wilson,  George  Hill,  all  of  Toronto,  and  John  Cooper, 
Schomberg,  Ontario. 

The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Canada  have  been 
granted  letters  patent  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  of  every  description,  and  to  act  as  com- 
mission agents,  brokers,  etc.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  Bridgeport,  Penn.,  and  the  provi- 
sional directions  are:  Jas.  S.  Lovell,  Wm.  Bain,  E.  H. 
Stewart  and  others,  of  Toronto,  where  a  Canadian 
branch  will  be  established. 

The  Brown  Corporation  recently  entertained  a  large 
party  of  bankers  in  a  trip  to  the  big  sulphate  mill  at 
La  Tuque  and  to  the  Gouin  Dam  at  La  Loutre.  They 
were  greatly  impressed.  A  personal  inspection  of  the 
possibilities  for  industrial  development,  based  on  Can- 
ada's wood  and  waterpower  will  convince  any  sensible 
financier  that  investment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry is  safe  and  sound. 

The  newest  member  of  the  Technical  Section  is  Mr. 
1.  J.  Gartland,  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.,  1970  Wool- 
worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  A  BETTER  SPIRIT  IN  B.C.  CAMPS. 

In  the  "Canada  Lumberman  and  Woodworker" 
for  September  1,  Mr.  Nubaum  Henderson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Shantymen's  Christian  Association, 
gives  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  work  which 
that  organization  is  doing  among  the  logging  caraps 
of  British  Columbia. 

The  results  of  the  friendship  of  Association  work- 
ers for  the  men  of  the  camp  and  of  the  work  which 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  missionaries  have 
done  among  them  are  apparent,  Mr.  Henderson 
writes,  both  in  the  lessening  of  reckless  living  and  in 
the  spirit  which  is  revealing  itself  in  these  lives  of 
merest  and  discontent. 

Mr.  Henderson  pays  tribute  to  the  fundamental 
religious  teaching  which  has  helped  to  keep  the 
lumberman,  as  a  class,  sane  and  secure  from  being 
swept  into  the  whirlpools  of  Bolshevism.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Henderson  arraigns  on  the  basis  of 
"poor  business"  the  selfish  short  sightedness  of  those 
industrial  employers  who  keep  their  men  working 
seven  days  in  the  week  and  in  other  ways  show  tliat 
they  regard  them  as  tools,  not  as  human  beings.  They 
will  presently  reap  what  they  have  sowed — a  harvest 
of  discontent,  embittermcnt,  Bolshevism.  The  ar- 
raignment may  well  go  far,  for  the  man  who  prepares 
the  way  for  Bolshevism  to  enter  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  fellow  being  is  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
to  the  principles  for  which  his  countrymen  have 
given  their  lives. 


All  the  missionaries  in  the  world  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  reach  men  who  feel  that  they  are  not  having 
a  square  deal.  All  changes  toward  better  living  con- 
ditions, such  as  Dr.  Henderson  describes  in  his  gra- 
phic picture  of  a  comfortable  Western  logging  camp, 
will  tend  to  keep  men  contented,  knowing  that  they 
are  living  as  self-respecting  men  .have  a  right  to  live. 
Contentment  makes  more  possible  a  receptive  atti- 
tude readiness  for  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life. 
And — in  an  ever-widening  circle — true  religious  faith, 
like  the  winds  that  sweep  through  their  great  forests, 
will  clear  from  their  minds  and  hearts  the  poison 
of  rancour  and  bitter  discontent  and  leave  the  nation 
safer,  saner,  mbre^^rotected  by  these  gallant  woods- 
men sons  of  hers. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROCESS  CO.  ON  PEACE  BASIS. 

Because  •  of  the  War  Activities  of  its  entire  per- 
sonnel, the  International  Process  Company  of  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been  practically  un- 
able to  conduct  business  during  ^hat  period;  in  fact 
its  techincal  staff  has  only  recently  completed  an  ela- 
borate report  to  the  Chief  or  Ordinance,  U.S.A.  on 
"Investigation  and  Experiments  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Wood  Fibres  as  a  substitute  for  Cotton  in 
the  manufacture  of  Smokeless  Powder." 

The  war  work  of  the  laboratories  and  miniature 
pulp  mill  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  necessitated  many 
additions  and  improvements  in  equipment  so  that  it  is 
now  in  excellent  condition  to  investigate  and  test 
raw  materials  for  paper  making  or  for  nitrating  and 
to  report  on  the  possibilities  of  vegetable  fibre  for  any 
purpose,  as  well  as  by-product  recovery  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  International  Process  Co.  v/as  incorporated  in 
1908  to  investigate  and  exploit  processes  and  appar- 
atus for  pulp  manufacture,  and  to  develop  commercial 
plants  based  on  such  processes  and  apparatus  as  Avere 
found  practical,  and  efficient.  Its  Consulting  Chemi- 
cal Engineers,  Mr.  Carl  P.  Carlson,  of  Langbron,  Swed- 
en, was  the  pioneer  inventor  and  designer  of  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  Kraft  papers,  and  M.  A.  W. 
Wearn,  the  Mechanical  Engineer  of  this  Company,  was 
with  Mr.  Carlson  as  enginef  r  in  the  design  of  much  of 
the  equipment  that  made  the  Carlson  Mills  so  success- 
ful in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland,  where  sulphate 
processes  were  first  developed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Mayo,  President  of  the  Trons'de  Board  Corporation 
to  Norwich,  Conn,  was  elected  a  director  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Mayo  was  General 
Manager  of  the  Southern  Paper  Company's  plant  dur- 
ing 1915-1916  and  afterwards  General  Manager  of  the 
mills  of  the  Mattas'ami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Ontario. 

The  International  Process  Company  is  now  in  a 
position  to  serve  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  as  Chem- 
ists and  Engineers,  supply  machinery,  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  its  installation  and  operation. 

Research  work  to  determijic  the  use  of  by-products 
of  wood  is  one  of  the  important  fmictions  of  the  com- 
pany; in  discussing  the  plans  of  the  company  Mr. 
SaAvtelle  said  that  it  was  now  owned  exclusively  by 
American  cap'tal.  and  that  all  its  machinery  would 
lie  built  by  American  manufacturers. 


A  piece  of  lime  kept  in  a  tool  chest  will  prevent 
the  tools  from  rusting. — Millwrighting. 


November,  20,  1919. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  November  17,  1919. — Everything  in_ connec- 
tion witli  the  paper  line  goes  on  v^^ith  a  swing  and 
orders  are  getting  farther  behind.  Collections  are 
good,  business  comes  without  the  asking  and  the  only 
question  which  arises  is  how  to  get  out  the  necessary 
quantities.  Every  mill  in  the  Dominion  is  speeded  up 
to  capacity  and  prices  are  very  firm.  Newsprint 
grows  more  scarce  every  day  and  the  circulation  of 
all  Canadian  dailies  is  now  at  top  notch  mark.  Each 
week  brings  further  news  of  the  immediate '  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  and  extensions  to,  plants.  Last 
week  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires  of  the  big 
undertaking  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  this  week  comes  the  tidings  that  Price 
Bros,  and  Co.  will  erect  a  new  newsprint  mill  in  the 
Saguenay  district  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
tons.  Saguenay  will  be  the  name  of  the  new  town  , 
and  it  will  be  located  about  four  miles  east  of  Chicou- 
timi  where  the  largest  groundwood  plant  in  Canada 
is  very  busy  on  mechanical  pulp.  Thus  one  more  town 
will  be  brought  into  existence  through  pulp  and  paper 
activities  and,  within  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
probably  a  dozen  different  centres,  which  have  sprung 
into  being.  Before  the  end  of  1920  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  produced  daily  in  the  Dominion  over 
three  thousand  tons  of  newsprint. 

The  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp 
is  also  being  increased  in  like  proportion  and  Can- 
ada is  now  striking  a  stride  in  the  industry  which 
will  steadily  increase.  The  added  tonnage  would  all 
find  a  market  even  if  it  could  by  magic  turn  be  turned 
out  over  night.  The  American  market  and  the  de- 
mands abroad  would  then  not  be  satisfied.  Ground- 
wood  pulp  is  commanding  almost  any  price  and  the 
question  is  not  a  matter  of  quotations  but  where  can 
the  mills,  who  desire  to  purchase,  have  their  require- 
ments filled.  The  advance  in  prices  is  bound  to  have 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  cost  of  paper  and  mills 
are  now  figuring  on  readjustments  Avhich  are  likely 
to  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
general  opinion  prevails  that  values  will  ascend  on 
every  line  of  paper  before  there  will  be  a  fall  and  no 
oiie  looks  to  any  commodity  ever  getting  back  to  the 
figures  that  prevailed  before  the  war. 


There  has  been  a  stiffening  on  certain  lines  of 
writing  paper,  bonds  and  ledgers  and  all  mills  making 
wrappings  and  kraft  are  sold  up  for  months  ahead. 
One  firm,  which  has  been  making  poster  paper,  has 
gone  out  of  that  line  in  order  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  their  other  ranges  and  the  price  of  tag  manila 
has  been  advanced  half  a  cent.  It  is  expected  that 
new  quotations  will  soon  come  out  on  sulphite  pulp 
and  prices  for  the  finished  product  will  be  rearranged 
accordingly. 

Jobbers  are  complaining  about  not  being  able  to  get 
deliveries  and  the  box  making  plants  are  being  rush- 
ed to  capacity.  They  cannot  secure  female  help  to 
turn  out  the  goods  and  some  of  the  industries  in  Can- 
ada have  stopped  taking  orders.  New  plants  are  be- 
ing started  and  still  the  cry  for  more  goods  keeps  up. 
One  of  the  largest  customers  is  the  candy  industry 
which,  due  to  heavy  shipments  of  confectionery  to 
England,  are  calling  for  more  boxes  than  ever  before. 
Wax  paper  plants  are  rushed  to  the  utmost  and  the 
fact  that  several  American  concerns  are  establishing 
branch  factories  in  Canada,  shows  how  great  is  the 
development  in  this  country.  Inquiries  come  con- 
stantly to  hand  for  export  and  only  a  limited  amount 
of  this  business  can  be  taken  on.  Some  paper  mills 
are  giving  customers  a  pro  rata  allowance  in  paper  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  an  even  balance  and  to  deal  with 
all  firms  impartially  and  no  speculative  buying  is  be- 
ing engaged  in.  Printers  are  all  working  to  the  limit 
and  more  printed  matter  is  going  out  through  the 
mails  than  ever  before.  Cost  counts  but  little  in 
preparation  of  the  jobs  and  the  question  arises  when 
can  you  deliver  the  goods  and  in  what  quantities? 
The  war  has  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  pub- 
lishing field  particularly  in  the  military  arena  and 
farmers'  papers  which  call  for  much  paper.  It  is  now 
rumored  that  the  Farmers'  Sun  in  Toronto,  which  has 
been  a  weekly,  will  soon  come  out  as  a  bi-weekly. 
This  move  may  be  the  preliminary  to  another  daily 
paper  and  a  publication  in  the  interest  of  the  Farmers 
is  about  to  be  launched  in  St.  John,  N.  B.  Other 
week-end  publications  have  increased,  labor  journals 
are  enjoying  a  wider  circulation  than  ever  and,  with 
the  change  in  the  trend  of  political  affairs,  new  open- 
ings in  the  publishing  line  are  presenting  themselves. 


Scandin  avian  American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
for 
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Every  coaled  paper  plant  in  Canada  has  recently 
extended  its  output  and  still  cannot  keep  up  with 
orders.  The  same  condition  applies  to  toilet  and  tis- 
sue production  and  the  mills  are  from  three  to  four 
months  in  arrears.  Bread  wrapping  is  coming  to 
the  front  again  and  sulphite  papers  have  a  large  call. 
Possibly  no  better  evidence  of  expansion  is  indicated 
than  that  a  million  dollar  plant  has  been  established 
in  Hamilton  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  makers' 
felts  and  that  Paper  making  machines  are  now  being 
turned  out  in  Canada  for  the  first  time  and  the  first 
one,  which  will  be  wholly  of  Canadian  make,  design 
and  build,  will  be  in  operation  early  in  the  new  year 
in  an  eastern  mill. 

The  postal  authorities  of  Toronto  have  sent  out 
notices  that  there  are  approximately  ten  thousand 
letters  mailed  daily  in  the  city  in  foolscap-size 
envelopes,  the  contents  of  which  are  confined  to  one 
sheet  of  letter  size  paper  which  could  with  economy 
be  enclosed  in  a  No.  7  or  No.  8  envelope.  A  call  has 
been  made  upon  business  firms,  in  the  interest  of  more 
expeditious  handling  of  the  mails,  to  use  smaller 
envelopes,  which  run  less  risk  of  being  damaged  or 
torn.  It  is  also  urged  that  mail  matter  be  posted 
earlier  in  the  day  to  facilitate  desjjatch,  and  equalize 
the  work  of  the  office. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  November  15. — The  increasing  shortage 
and  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  newsprint  has  finally 
caused  newspaper  publishers  in  the  United  States  to 
take  definite  and  concerted  action  toward  relieving  the 
market  situation  which  for  some  weeks  has  been 
steadily  becoming  more  serious.  At  a  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  this  city  last  Wednesday, 
called  by  the  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  paper  situation,  more  than  100  prominent 
publishers  of  daily  newspapers  fi'om  all  parts  of  the 
country  passed  resolutions  favoring  a  return  to  war- 
time limitations  on  the  use  of  newsprint,  and  pointing 
out  that  only  through  a  procedure  of  this  sort  could 
the  present  available  supply  of  paper  be  made  suf- 
ficient to  go  around.  Present  at  the  conference  were 
several  well  known  representatives  of  paper  manufac- 
tures, including  R.  S.  Kellogg,  sec.  of  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau;  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  Thomas  Waller,  of  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Company,  paper  merchants  and  distributors. 
Each  of  these  men,  in  brief  addresses,  advised  the 
newspaper  proprietors  that  the  paper  mills  of  the 
country  and  Canada  could  not  hope  to  fill  the  demand 
for  newsprint  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  consumption. 
Mr.  Kellogg  cited  statistics  showing  that  the  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  has  for  some  time  past  been  fully  10 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  production,  which  accoiints 
for  the  serious  shortage  of  newsprint.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  meeting  urge  that  all  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers  limit  the  size  of  their  editions  and  to 
adhere  strictly  to  their  limitations,  which,  if  generally 
followed,  will  effect  a  reduction  of  approximately  33 
per  cent  in  the  volume  of  paper  consumed. 

The  market  for  newsprint  continues  uninterrupted  in 
its  climb  upward.  Demand  has  reached  an  acute  stage 
and  little  fresh  supply  is  being  offered  in  the  open 
market,  only  occasional  lots  of  small  tonnage  being 
available  for  prompt  shipment.  Actual  sales  have 
been  recorded  within  the  past  few  days  at  7  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b  mills,  and  there  is  no  question  that  con- 
siderable quantities  could  easily  be  sold  at  this  and 


even  higher  figures.  Manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  sold 
ahead,  not  for  a  month,  but  for  five  and  six  months, 
while  some  have  disposed  of  their  output  for  a  year  to 
come,  and  are  consequently  out  of  the  market  as  re- 
gards additional  sales. 

The  fine  paper  market  appears  to  be  steadily  grow- 
ing stronger.  Export  business  is  gradually  increasing 
and  domestic  buyers  are  enlarging  their  operations  as 
well,  so  that  mills  are  getting  all  the  orders  they  can 
comfortably  accommodate.  Prices  are  firm  and  the 
tendency  is  upward.  Low  grades  of  bonds  and  ledgers 
are  moving  in  relatively  larger  volume  than  high- 
priced  papers,  and  producers  in  frequent  cases  are  .jack- 
ing up  prices. 

Wrappings  are  firm  and  moving  in  a  consistent 
manner.  Mills  are  well  provided  with  business  cover- 
ing several  months  ahead  and  are  cautious  in  accept- 
ing further  orders.  Quotations  are  firmly  maintained 
but  generally  imchanged  at  about  9  cents  for  No.  1 
kraft  and  llYz  cents  for  No.  1  jute.  Tissues  are  in 
good  demand  and  quotably  steady.  No.  1  white  tissue 
is  quoted  at  $1.10  to  ^1.20  and  No.  2  white  at  around 
$1,  while  manila  tissue  of  No.  1  quality  is  selling  at  $1 
to  $1.10. 

Book  papers  retain  their  strong  undertone,  and  while 
most  manufacturers  and  dealers  continue  to  name  the 
same  prices,  reports  have  been  heard  of  some  ad- 
vancing quotations  on  forward  shipments,  which  would 
indicate  that  mills  are  declining  to  accept  more  busi- 
ness at  the  present  basis  of  prices.  The  strike  of  print- 
ers in  New  York  fails  to  have  other  than  a  sentimental 
influence  on  the  market,  and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
consumption— in  the  aggregate— has  suffered  but 
little,  if  any,  whereas  any  loss  that  has  been  sustained 
is  likely  to  be  made  up  when  printing  establishments 
locally  resume  operations  on  a  normal  scale. 

The  board  market  appears  to  have  taken  on  a  firmer 
aspect  notwithstanding  that  ordinarily  at  this  time  of 
the  vear  demand  eases  off,  boxmakers  for  the  most 
part"  holding  aloof  as  buyers  until  after  the  holidays. 
Prices  are  firm  and  mills  are  operating  at  maximum 
capacity.  News  board  is  selling  at  $65  per  ton  and 
plain  chip  board  at  $60. 

GROUND  WOOD— Quotations  on  mechanical  pulp 
are  strictlv  nominal.  Practically  no  spot  lots  are 
available,  grinders  as  a  \mit  being  sold  ahead  for  a 
long  time  and  having  no  prompt  shipments  to  offer. 
Reports  are  heard  of  sales  in  the  oi)en  market  at  be- 
yond $50  per  ton,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  situation,  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  consumers  have  paid  such  record-breaking  figures 
for  pulp.  Those  producers  having  occasional  parcels 
of  .rround  wood  to  dispose  of  to  transient  buyers  are 
pursuing  a  policy  of  insisting  that  buyers  take  equal 
amounts  of  stored  pulp  along  with  freshly  ground  pulp 
and  in  this  wav  are  removing  all  their  stocks  which 
have  been  held  in  store.  Ground  wood  which  has  am 
in  the  open  for  a  vear  and  longer  is  said  to  be  selling 
at  $40  and  more,  reflecting  the  acute  need  of  con- 
sumers for  supplies. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— All  grades  of  sulphite  pulp  are 
moving  steadilv  and  at  firm  prices.  Paper  mills  are 
freely  absorbing  such  lots  as  are  offered  and  are  meet- 
in^  the  prices  asked  without  hesitation.  Sulphate 
pulps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively  quiet  al- 
thouo-h  there  is  sufficient  business  activity  to  sustain 
values,  and  no  change  is  reported  in  quotations.  Ai- 
rivals  of  foreign  pulp  have  been  rather  large  during 
the  past  fortnight.    Four  or  five  steamers  have  dis- 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,   Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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charged  cargoes  at  New  York,  but  the  bulk  of  this 
supply  has  been  sold  to  arrive  and  the  influence  on  the 
market  has  been  negligible.  No  news  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  the  Baltic  has  been  closed  but 
it  is  presumed  by  local  tradesmen  that  navigation  over 
this  waterway  is  about  over  for  the  season.  Newsprint 
sulphite  of  domestic  origin  is  selling  readily  at  $70  to 
$75  a  ton  at  pulp  mills  and  the  majority  of  transactions 
are  at  the  higher  level.  Sales  of  foreign  kraft  pulp  at 
$82  a  ton  ex  dock  have  been  recorded,  while  domestic 
kraft  of  No.  1  quality  is  available  at  $80  and  doubt- 
less at  slightly  lower  figures.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite 
is  actively  sought  and  is  offered  spai'sely.  Very  little 
of  this  kind  of  pulp  is  coming  in  from  Scandinavia  and 
domestic  manufacturers  are  sold  well  ahead. 

RAGS — Some  grades  of  papermaking  rags  are  im- 
proving in  demand  and  the  market  is  characterized  by 
more  activity  than  has  been  evident  in  recent  weeks. 
No.  1  packing  of  white  rags  is  moving  freely  toward 
mills  and  sales  of  repacked  whites  at  $7.75  and  $8  per 
hundred  poimds  New  York  and  of  No.  1  miscellaneous 
packing  at  $7  to  $7.25  have  been  noted.  Choice  grades 
of  twos  and  blues  also  are  in  a  livelier  market  posi- 
tion, while  roofing  rags  maintain  their  strong  under- 
tone under  a  brisk  inquiry  from  felt  manufacturers. 
No.  1  roofing  rags  are  selling  at  close  to  $60  a  ton  f.o.b. 
shipping  points,  sales  at  this  basis  being  definitely  re- 
ported in  the  middle  West,  while  Eastern  mills  are 
paying  between  $2.80  and  $2.90,  or  $56  to  $68  a  ton. 
Rags  from  abroad  continue  to  arrive  in  large  quanti- 
ties but  according  to  talk  heard  in  the  trade  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  consumers  over 
the  quality  of  the  material  coming  in  from  Europe,  and 
indications  are  that  a  good  many  buyers  are  switching 
their  purchases  from  imported  to  domestic  rags. 
Dealers  in  and  around  New  York  feel  confident  that 
the  domestic  market  has  a  more  active  period  ahead 
of  it  than  has  prevailed  thus  far  this  year.  They  base 
their  contentions  on  the  large  volume  of  material  benig 
consumed  by  paper  mills  and  on  the  poor  quality  of 
•the  rags  coming  here  from  European  countries.  There 
is  consequently  a  lack  of  selling  pressure  and  prices 
in  general  display  a  steadiness  reflecting  the  bullish  at- 
titude of  packers. 

Note:  For  waste  papers,  rope  and  baggng,  Sec  \).  100 


Talaphonest  Murray  Hill 


Hans  Lagerloef,  Pres't  &  reas. 
Orvar  Hylin,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 


TRADE 


Cerietpondenca  InTiledl 


18  East  41 8t  Street*  New  Yo 

WOOD  PULP 


Every 
Description 


GElNDlESllMI 


St.  Maurice  Paper  Co., 

Limited 

BOARD   OF  TRADE  BUILDING. 

MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 


Ground  Wood  Pulp,      Sulphite  Pulp, 
Kraft  Pulp,  Newsprint. 


BOOKER  &  McKECHNIE 

SALES  ENGINEERS 
285  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  MONTREAL 

Agents  for 

Rust  Radial  Brick  &  Concrete  Chimneys. 
Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Company. 
United  States  Gypsum  Company. — Pyrobar 
Roofing  Tile. 


Get  System  in  your  Acld  Plant. 
Install 

Mono  S  O2 

Recorders 

Sole  Canadian  Selling  Agents: 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Limited 
MONTREAL 
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\^hy  pay  $3^  when  $m  will  \^\ 
serve  you  better  m 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Your  copy  of  our  booklet 
"Continuous  Beating"  is  waiting  for  you. 

T.  H.  SAVERY,  JR.,  Western  Representative 


88-79 


Before  investing  in  more  beaters  or  a  high  priced  continuous 
beater,  investigate  the  Bird   Continuous   Beater  attachment, 
which  transforms  your  present  beater  into  an  actually  contiiiu- 
ous  beater  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  most  continuous  p 
equipment.  ^  ^ri 

Twice  the  output  with  your  present  equipment,  without  addi-  M|S 
tional  floor  space,  or  upkeep,  and- at  a  small  investment.  j 

The  greatest  power  saver  ever  discovered  in  paper  making.  P  fn^  | 

m 

1630  Republic  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  i  \% 

II 

m 


E.Walpole  Mass. 
if  jfff  ^~ —  -^^^^ — ^  ■ — 
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Slitter  for  Finishing  Room 

The  new  Cameron  Slitter  and  Winder,  known  as  Universal  Type  8  Model  10.  is  especially  designed 
for  heavy  work  in  the  Finishing  Room.  Machines  of  this  type  made  in  sizes  up  to  82"  in  width.  A  few 
important  features  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Heavy  construction  to  withstand  strain  of  continuous  operation. 

2.  Simplicity  of  desig-n  so  that  machine  can  be  operated  by  anyone  with- 

out special  skill. 

3.  Rapid  adjustment  of  slitters  for  change  of  width  of  rolls  or  width  of  trim. 

4.  Score  Cut  method  in  preference  to  any  other  method  of  slitting. 

5.  Does  perfect  work  on  any  kind  of  paper  made  producing  clean  cut  and 

accurate  rolls. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  other  important  structural  details  and  operating 
conveniences  about  which  Ave  will  tell  you.    Send  for  photos,  blueprints,  and  full  particulars. 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

55-67  POPLAR  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Agents  for  Canada — Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  70  York  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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I  STAND 

Sponsor 
For  Our 
Products 


PRESIDENT 


BABBITT  METAL 

For  All  Requirements 

IMPERIAL  GENUINE 
BEARING  METAL 

For  High  Speed  Heavy 
Engine  Bearings 

HARRIS  HEAVY 
PRESSURE 

For  General  Machine 
Bearings 


ALUMINOID 

For  Light  Countershaft 
Work 


A  Specialty  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  

ANTIMONIAL  LEAD  PIPE 

AND 

ANTIMONIAL  SHEET  LEAD 

We  have  excellent  facilities  for  manufacturing  and  can  make  prompt  shipments. 

SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICATIONS 


The  CANADA  METAL  COMPANY  Limited 


HAMILTON 


35  Fraser  Avenue,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL  -  WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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The  Spray  Process 
Dreserves   the  flavor 
of  KLIM 

l\lim,  which  is  perfectly  dry,  lias  the  same 
riavoras  fresh  li()uitl  separated  iriilk.  Klim 
ri'taiiis  its  natural  flavor  because  the  water 
is  evaporated  fi'oin  the  liquid  separated 
milk  by  the  "Spi-ay  Process,"  which  does 
not  cook  the  milk  solids.  The  milk  is 
s|)rayed  into  a  room  fhi'()Uf>:h  which  a  cur- 
lent  of  warm  air  is  passiuj^,  and  the  mois- 
ture is  carried  off  and  th"  solids  settle  to 
the  floor  in  a  fiiu^  dry  powder — Klim. 
Klim  l)i-ings  to  caiii[)  or  i)o;iii 
lUji  house,  at  the  least  ])ossible. 
(■x])ense,  the  true  flaxor 
I'ooil  \ahie  that  make  fooils 
inori'  ciclicious  .ind  iiourishiiii;. 
Order  from  your  wholesale 
grocer. 

Canadian  Milk 
Products  Limited 

TORONTO 
Montreal.  Winnipeg. 
St.  John. 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINII 


Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites   and   delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co., ....  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  ......  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user  . 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  BIrks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


BOXBOARDS 


Chipboard 
Strawboard 
Woodboard 


White  Lined  Board 
and 
Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.^  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -     -  Montreal 


MATTAGAMl  PULP  &  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 


Strong 

Easy   Bleaching  Sulphite 


General  Office  and  Mills: 


SMOOTH  ROCK  FALLS, 


ONTARIO 


Do  away  with  your  packing  trouble 
by  metalizing  them.  Inter- 
national Plastic  Metallic  Packing 
is  a  semi-metal  composition  com- 
pounded to  give  the  maximum 
service  with  the  minimum  of  cost 
and  attention;  fits  any  size  rod  or 
valve  stem;  positively  will  not 
corrode  or  rust. 

We  can  also  supply  any  other  kind 
of  PACKING  you  require. 

Some  of  the  other  lines  we  carry 
are  Engineer's  Equipment,  Pneu- 
n  atic  Tools  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
complete  line  of  Electric  Railway. 
Light  &  Power  Supplies. 

We  Aim  to  give  Service. 

International  Machinery  and 
Supply  Co. 

421  St.  James  St.,       -  MONTREAL 
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New  York 
San  Franeiseo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


ERIIGE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  --  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING --  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


DA  VIES  &  RO  YLE, 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 
LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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Handle  Your  Logs  With  Jeffrey 
Conveyers  and  Stackers 

As  the  Leading  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills  are  Doing 

To  secure  a  maximum  operating  economy  in  your  mill,  logs  must  be  stored,  stacked  and 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  and  from  the  machines  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  least 
amount  of  handling. 


Jeffrey  Wire  Cable  Conveyers 

have  successfully  met  conditions 
which  other  types  of  conveyors 
could  not  meet  in  handling  Pulp- 
wood  into  and  out  of  Storage. 


Jeffrey  Stackers 

are  built  in  stationary  and  mov- 
able types  with  end  discharge  or 
discharging  skidways. 


Write  for  further  information  and  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  98-2,  "Conveying  Machinery 
for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills." 


Th< 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Branch 
&  Warerooms 

MONTREAL 


The  largest  Pulp  Wood  Stacker  ever  built,  a  Jeffrey  Stacker  erect- 
ed for  the  Lake  Superior  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  On- 
tario. Will  pile  pulp  wood  to  a  height  of  90  feet,  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  practically  100  cords  of  2-ft.  wood  per  hour. 
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Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOHESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFAClbRED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH  PATENT 
HYDRAULIC  LIFTS 


CALENDERS 


ROLL  GRINDING 
MACHINE 


IMPROVED 

WARREN 

PATENT 

DOUBLE  DRUM 

WINDER 

With  Slitter  Attachment 


BUILT  BY 

TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 

TICONDEROGA,  -         N.Y,  U.S.A. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date^Review  of  Conditions  in  the^Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thur&day  oy  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager, 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building  

•Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

507  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  reacers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication^  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  an/  address  in  Canada,  United  Ctates 
and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Post- 
age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

—  stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
comiDuting  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  Thev  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they   will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  JOHN,                    OUECEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,                   WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,                VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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DON'T  RENEGE. 
Never  since  wood  pulp  has  been  used  for  the,  manu- 
jaciure  of  newsprint  has  the  fibre  of  the  forest  attain- 
ed such  an  importance  to  the  daily  life  of  every  person 
who  reads  the  newspaper.  The  consumer,  that  is  tlie 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  partieivlarly  in  tiie  United 
States  is  faced  with  a  very  serious  problem  and  t];e 
smaller  the  publisher  the  more  difficult  is  his  position. 
The  large  dailies  in  the  big  cities  are  consuming  an 
amount  of  newsprint  which  is  simply  astounding  and 
due  to  their  large  revenu.es  from  the  advertising  which, 
is  being  thrust  upon  them  they  are  in  a  position  to  bid 
very  high  for  spot  lots  of  paper  in  addition  to  their 
contract  supplies.  This  condition  was  not  so  serious 
when  contracted  amounts  were  sufficient  but  Avhen  the 
consumption  of  paper  passed  this  point  and  began 
to  eat  so  rapidly  into  surplus  that  spot  lots  have  been 
almost  entirely  bought  up,  these  publishers  are  now 
ready  to  pay  practically  any  price  so  long  as  they  can 
get  tlie  paper.  We  have  now  approached,  if  not  arriv- 
ed at,  the  point  where  no  large  nevpspaper  can  get  the 
amount  it  wants  without  robbing  somebody  to  get  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  quoting  figures  as  a  bare  statement 
of  conditions  is  sufficient  to  show  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view.  It  sim- 
])ly  means  that  if  the  papermakers  supply  large  dailies 
who  are  able  to  pay  what  would  be  impossible  prices 
to  the  small  publisher,  many  of  the  latter  will  have  to 
quit. 

The  matter  as  it  applies  to  the  manufacturer  is  more 
than  one  of  simply  making  paper  and  shipping,  it,  it  is 
a  matter  of  maintaining  a  reputation  for  doing  tlie 
right  thing  that  will  long  outlive  the  present  temporary 
and  more  or  less  artificial  demand  for  newsprint.  It 
is  a  big  temptation  for  a  mill  to  disregard  the  need  of 
the  man  who  has  bought  on  a  comparatively  low  figure 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  a  possible  purchaser 
who  is  able  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  price.  It  ma}' 
appear  sharp  for  a  business  man  to  accomplish  deals 
of  this  kind,  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  practicing  fair 
play.  The  paper  maker  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
supply  a  legitimate  customer  and  especially  one  who 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  Ms  normal  requirements 
will  he  filled.  Many  small  papers  and  a  number  of 
large  ones  as  well  have  not  made  agreements  for  assur- 
ed future  supplies,  partly  through  their  own  reluct- 
ance and  partly  because  of  the  attitude  of  some  mills 
and  of  the  uncertainty  of  government  regulations.  It 
is  not  right  that  they  should  be  victims  of  misfortune  if 
it  is  possible  to  keep  them  supplied  with  a  reasonable 
amount  oF  iiewsnrint 


in  spite  of  the  very  profitable  market  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  and  in  spite  of  the  present 
sacrifice  of  very  attractive  profits  by  catering  to  this 
extra  demand,  instead  of  cultivating  the  more  perman- 
ent market  which  has  been  opened  up  in  Great  Britain, 
it  would  certainly  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  side 
lines  as  if  the  game  would  ultimately  be  won  by  the 
more  careful  and  conservative  tactics  of  playing  for 
the  permanent  market.  There  is  in  sight  an  increased 
production  of  about  70,000  tons  for  next  year  on  this 
continent  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  would  natur- 
ally be  absorbed  by  the  normal  increase  in  the  news- 
paper publication.  If  the  industry  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  abnormal  condition  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  a  better  way  would  be  to  absorb  only 
so  much  of  it  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  switching  to 
newsprint  of  machines  making  paper  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  less.  Beyond  that  we  would  say,  "Let  the 
newspapers  take  care  of  themselves."  It  is  a  poor 
farmer  who  buys  more  seed  potatoes  than  he  has  land 
to  plant^ 


FIDDLING  ON  THE  SAME  STRING. 
We  are  not  bringing  up  the  coal  question  again  at 
this  time  for  lack  of  something  else  to  talk  about  but 
because  the  coal  situation  in  Canada  is  not  at  all  sat- 
isfactory. Were  it  not  for  the  delightfully  cordial  re- 
lations that  exist  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  the  Norh  American  continent  would  be  in  an 
exceedingly  serious  position  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
coal  for  the  coming  winter.  Things  are  bad  enough 
as  they  are,  but  with  both  countries  making  every 
effort  to  assist  each  other  in  the  present  trying  eir- 
camstanees  the  prospects  are  not  altogether  without 
hope.  .When  it  is  necessary  to  reinstate  the  fuel  con- 
trollers of  war  time  and  to  re-establish  restriction  ad 
regulations  and  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the 
coaling  of  ships  as  has  recently  been  done  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  every  user  of  coal  to  economize  to 
the  utmost. 

Outside  of  improvem^ts  and  repairs  on  the  equip- 
ment for  generating,  distributing  and  utilizing  heat 
it  is  possible  for  the  management  of  every  pulp  and 
paper  mill  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  shovel  so  that  the  coal  will  be  used  under  the 
boilers  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  At  this  point 
it  may  be  said  that  appealing  to  the  fireman  or  the 
steam  engineer  will  not  suffice  if  the  appeal  is  not 
supplemented  with  instruction  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Many  a  fireman  believes  he  is  doing  his  very  best  when 
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the  shovel.  What  he  should  do  at  the  same  time  is 
to  have  his  mind  on  the  fact  that  he  is  shoveling  money 
into  the  furnace  and  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  find  out 
and  use  the  best  method  of  making  the  best  use  of  the 
coal.  This  education  in  heat  conservation  must  go  to 
nearly  every  man  in  the  plant,  at  least  to  those  who 
are  allowed  to  touch  a  steam  valve.  Heat  costs  more 
than  money  this  year. 

May  it  not  be  that  our  waste  of  coal  is  typical  of 
other  wastes  and  that  serious  effort  to  avoid  wast* 
in  one  respect  may  assist  us  in  developing  a  better 
practice  in  other  matters  with  distinct  benefit  to  the 
industry  and  its  prospects.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  we  must  save  coal.  It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
money,  it  is  a  matter  of  being  able  to  get  it.  When  a 
mill  in  West  Virginia  that  has  a  coal  mine  almost  at  its 
back-door,  has  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  fuel  it  is  eas- 
ily seen  what  a  prediciment  a  mill  one  thousand  miles 
from  a  coal  mine  is  likely  to  find  itself  in  when  coal 
supplies  are  cut  off  at  the  source.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  decrease  in  the  production  of  coal  and  the 
most  careful  consumption  of  available  supplies  Avill  be 
a  serious  strain  on  the  amounts  available.  The  coal 
miners'  strike  has  been  called  off,  but  that  has  not 
put  the  miners  back  at  work,  and  their  return  will  not 
ensure  an  adequate  production. 


THE  ADVERTISING  PAGES. 

There  are  three  classes  of  readers  of  every  trade 
journal,  those  who  turn  first  to  the  editorials  and  other 
reading  matter,  those  whose  interest  lies  first  in  the 
advertisements,  and  those  who  have  the  time  and  inclin- 
ation to  read  both  the  reading  matter  and  the  adver- 
tisements. It  is  surprising  how  much  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  obtain  by 
looking  carefully  through  the  advertisements  of  the 
magazines  relating  to  his  work.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  way  of  equipment,  processes  or  engineering  ser- 
vice connected  with  the  industry  that  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  firms  there  represented.  Besides  an  in- 
dex of  equipment  the  reader  has  here  an  extensive 
source  of  information  to  which  he  is  always  welcome. 
Such  information  regarding  pulp  and  paper  making 
processes  and  apparatus  is  important  not  only  to  tli. 
purchasing  agent,  but  even  more  so  to  the  superinten- 
dent, foreman  and  workman  in  the  mill. 

Besides  the  advertising  of  supplies  and  service  for 
the  manufacturing  departments,  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Mag- 
azine presents  each  week  the  business  cards,  as  it  were 
of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  pulp  and  paper. 
These  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  of  the 
dealers  to  the  manufacturers  who  may  have  material 
to  dispose  of  and  to  introduce  the  manufacturers  of 
paper  also  to  the  many  readers  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  industry  who  must  occasionally  purchase  supplies 
of  these  products.  Thus  we  serve  a  double  purpose  in 
the  dissemination  of  this  type  of  information. 


In  addition  to  presenting  such  opportunities  the  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine  is  always  glad  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  requests  for  particular  information.  It  is  not 
possible  for  an  advertiser  to  tell  all  about  his  wares  in 
the  limited  space  of  an  advertisement  so  that  it  is  fre- 
quently our  pleasure  as  well  as  privilege  to  put  inquir- 
ers in  touch  with  sources  of  supply  for  various  types 
of  material.  Of  cour.se,  all  of  the  firms  who  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  pulp  and  paper  mill  equipment  are 
not  represented  on  the  advertising  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine, but  we  are  sure  that  there  is  little  that  cannot 
be  obtained  from  those  who  do  and  we  also  feel  sure 
that  the  material  or  service  furnished  by  them  will  give 
satisfaction.  So  we  would  say  to  our  readers,  don't 
neglect  an  occasional  survey,  if  not  a  regular  perusal, 
of  the  advertising  pages  of  your  trade  journal. 


COBWEBS. 

In  an  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  it  is  stated  that  publishers  .should  increase  their 
advertizing  rates  so  as  to  decrease  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising by  50  per  cent  and  to  effect  a  needed  saving 
in  newsprint  paper.  A  significant  sentence  reads: — 
"Probably  the  real  reason  why  the  publishers  have  not 
done  this  before  is,  as  one  of  them  recently  remarked, 
that  they  can't  trust  each  other  to  keep  an  agreement; 
but  The  Fourth  Estate  dislikes  to  believe  that  any  such 
feeling  will  in  this  crucial  period  prevent  the  owners 
of  daily  newspapers  from  readjusting  their  businesses 
on  safe  and  sane  lines,  just  the  same  as  those  upon 
which  other  businesses  are  conducted." 

This  is  a  very  important  statement  in  view  of  the 
certain  howl  that  would  be  created  if  manufacturers 
were  to  even  consider  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
to  raise  their  prices.  Perhaps  publishers  are  exempt 
from  laws  that  affect  ordinary  people. 

There  has  been  appearing  in  one  of  the  British 
Paper .  Journals  an  advertisement  for  a  chemist  for 
a  Canadian  mill.  A  number  of  Canadian  mills  al- 
ready have  British  chemists  trained  in  English  or 
Scotch  universities  who  are  giving  excellent  service. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary,  however,  on  our  own  methods 
of  instruction  as  well  as  on  the  lack  of  co-ordinate 
effort  between  the  universities  and  the  industry  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  go  so  far  away  for  a  chemist. 
We  happen  to  know  of  an  English  chemist  who  wants 
to  come  to  Canada  and  we  congratulate  him  for  want- 
ing to  come  but  we  really  Avould  like  to  see  more  Can- 
adian trained  chemists  and  engineers  as  well  as  more 
Canadian  trained  pulp  and  paper  makers  in  our  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  asserted  that  the  young  Canadian 
paper  maker  does  not  have  the  same  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility or  the  same  degree  of  attachment  to  a 
position  that  seems  ingrown  with  men  from  the  other 
side.  This  may  be  a  natural  trait  or  a  national  trait 
with  the  Old  Countrymen  but  in  either  ease  it  is  eer- 
:;!-m1\  one  that  might  well  be  imitated  here. 
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Destruction  of  Wood  Pulp  by  Fungi 

■  r 

By  Otto  Kress^  C.  J.  Humplirey-,  C.  Audrey  Richards^ 


The  Foj^ests  Products  Laboratory  has,  in  the  past, 
received  numerous  requests  from  pulp  mills  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  prevention  of  the  decay  of 
pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp,  by  the  various  molds  and 
fungi  and  possibly  bacteria,  which  cause  this  de- 
terioration. In  view  of  the  limited  appropriation 
available  for  this  work  and  the  numerous  other  urgent 
problems  requiring  the  attention  of  the  section  of 
pathology,  it  was  found  impossible  to  study  this  prob- 
lem intensively.  Recently,  however,  some  of  the  pulp 
mills  have  again  requested  the  Laboratory  to  study 
this  problem,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  cost,  of 
pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp,  an  instigation  of  this  prob- 
lem, of  which  this  paper  is  a  preliminary  report,  is 
under  way. 

The  Laboratory  was  furnished,  by  a  cooperating 
paper  mill,  with  a  shipment  of  approximately  1000  lbs. 
each  of  infected  and  freshly  ground  groundwood.  The 
pulp  had  partially  dried  during  shipment,  the  clean 
pulp  being  42.8  per  cent  bone  dry,  while  the  infected 
pulp,  as  received  at  the  Laboratory,  averaged  418 
per  cent  bone  dry. 

Our  cooperator  described  this  shipment  as  follows : 

"One  lot  of  pulp  is  freshly  ground  pulp  from  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  spruce  and  30  per  cent  bal- 
sam, ground  at  close  to  70  H.P.  with  a  10-cut,  screw 
thread  burr  at  160  deg.  temperature.  The  other  pulp 
is  of  similar  -wood  and  similar  grinding,  except  that 
it  was  stored  for  six  months  in  a  dark,  high  basement 
where  it  quickly  became  infected,  as  the  laps  show." 

The  pulps  as  received  were  studied  both  as  to  their 
paper  making  qualities  and  as  to  the  organism  caus- 
ing the  deterioration  and  their  possible  control. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Clean  and  Infected 
Groundwood : 

Figures  1  and  2  made  under  the  same  magnification 
shoAving  the  typical  appearance  of  the  infected  and 
clean  groundwood,  clearly  iiidicate  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  I. 

Clean  Gmundwoocl  Pulp  .r  25. 


'  Otto  Kress,  in  charge,  Section  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 
'-  C.  J.  Humphrey,  Pathologist,  Bureau    of  Plant 
Industry. 

C.  Audrey  Richards,  Assistant  in  Forest  Patho- 
bigy,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


infection  on  the  wood  pulp  fibre.  The  fibre  length 
of  the  infected  pulp  averaged  0.25  in.m.,  while  the 
clean  ground  pulp  gave  an  average  of  1.09  m.m.  As 
can  be  seen  from  Fig.  2,  the  fibres  of  the  infected  pulp 
have  been  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  re- 
sulting pulp  being  brash  and  brittle,  in  some  of  the 


'     V      Fig.  II. 
Infected  Groundivood  Pulp  x  125. 

infected  areas  the  pulp  crumbles  to  a  dust  when  a 
sample  is  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

Chemical  Characteristics. 

Samples  of  both  the  infected  and  clean  groundwood 
pulps  are  being  studied  to  determine  their  more  im- 
portant chemical  constants.  It  is  hoped  that  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  two  pulps  can  be  correlated  with 
their  physical  and  paper  making  characteristics. 

To  date  only  the  cellulose  determination  has  been 
made,  showing  a  yield  of  50.7  per  cent  for  the  in- 
fected pulp  and  57.8  for  tli-^  clean  groundivood  pulp. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  and  the  interpreta-y 
tion  of  the  data  obtained  will  be  presented  as  a  paper 
at  a  future  date. 

Freeness  Test. 

Separate  portions  of  the  infected  and  clean  ground- 
wood  pulps  were  shredded  in  a  Williams  shredder  and 
then  opened  up  in  a  small  beater  under  as  near  iden- 
tical beater  conditions  as  possible.  The  resulting 
pulp  was  -  put  through  a  small  hand  .screen,  pressed 
under  a  wine  press,  sampled  for  moisture  and  tested 
for  freeness  by  means  of  a  Skark  Sedimentation  Tester. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  I,  while 
Figs.  3  shows  the  curve  which  indicates  the  far  greater 
freeness  of  the  infected  pulp  over  the  fresh  pulp. 

In  this  connection  the  difference  in  feel  of  the  same 
percentage  of  suspension  of  both  clean  and  infected 
groundwood  pulp  is  of  interest,  the  infected  pulp, 
due  to  its  shorter  fibre  and  high  percentage  of  fibre 
fragments,  giving  apparently  a  suspension  of  less 
density  than  is  obtained  with  the  clean  pulp. 
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Shark  Sedimentation  Test  on  Infected  and  Clean 
Groundwood  Pulps. 


Infected 

Clean 

Time 

Groundwood 

(i  roundwooc 

Seconds 

Discliarg'c. 

Discharge. 

C.C. 

C.C. 

15 

160 

90 

.'30 

230 

125 

80 

230 

125 

45 

270 

155 

60 

305 

175 

75 

330 

195 

90 

355 

215 

105 

380 

230 

120 

400 

245 

135 

420 

260 

150 

425 

275 

165 

435 

290 

180 

440 

295 

195 

310 

210 

320 

225 

330 

240 

340 

255 

355 

270 

360 

285 

368 

300 

372 

Behavior  Towards  Dyestuffs. 

Comparative  dyeings  were  made  usinjr  acid,  hasic 
and  direct  cotton  colors  on  both  clean  and  infected 
pulp  to  note  any  possible  (Jifferenees  between  the  two 
stocks.  The  infected  pulp  was  considerably  darker 
and  duller  so  making  the  hand  sheets,  made  from  the 
dyed  infected  pulp,  very  much  duller  than  the  sheets 
prepared  from  the  clean  pulp.  The  depth  of  color 
produced  on  both  stocks  with  the  three  classes  of  dye- 
stuffs  used  was  practically  identical. 

Paper  Making  Characteristics  of  the  Two  Pulps. 

Under  as  nearly  identical  beater  and  paper  machine 
conditions  as  po.ssible,  runs  were  made  of  infected 
and  clean   groundwood  pulp  into  waterleaf  paper. 

Table  II— Strength  Test  on  Waterleaf  Paper  Made 
From  Infected  and  Clean  Groundwood.* 


Run  I 
Infected 
Groundwood 
Run  II 
Clean 

(jroundwood 
Run  III 
Infected 
Groundwood 
Run  IV 
Clean 

Groundwood 


I>bs. 


\.  7 


73 


\  72 


}  79 


59 

J 


Ma 

M  — 
3  t 

Ma 
Lbs. 

.16 


.42 


^  7i 
m  ■<-' 

.£S 

tn  • 
^  . 

M  a 
Lb.s. 

12 


r;  C  O 

*  a."  S 
M  n! 


0)  — 

a)  O  2 

1. 1, 


i-i  ty  ^  Cfi  re's 

Meters    Per  ce 

1030  2.5 


lit  .Mo. 


.46 


31      1920     3.8  2 


12      1220     2.3  0 


36     2200     3.3  1 


liuns  1  and  2  were  made  under  ordinary  conditions 
with  recirculation  of  the  white  water.  As  the  ex- 
perimental machine  at  the  Laboratory  is  only  a  15 
inch  machine,  with  a  very  limited  output  of  paper  per 
hour,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  comparative 
runs  3  and  4  without  circulation  of  white  water.  In 
tbis  way,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
rcbifive  loss  of  stock  by  carefidly  weighing  the  i)ulp 
into  the  beater,  also  the  finished  paper  and  the  small 
amount  of  broke  produced. 

According  to  this  procedure,  the  conversion  loss  of 
llie  clean  pulp  Avas  7.5  per  cent  while  the  infected 
pulf)  lost  16.0  per  cent.  Table  II  shows  the  comparative 
strength  tests  on  waterleaf  all  groundAvood  pulps. 

The  paper  made  from  the  clean  ground  wood  showed 
2^/2  times  the  bursting  strength  and  double  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  paper  made  under  similar  conditions 
from  the  infected  pulp.  Under  mill  conditions  infected 
groundwood  ]uilp  is  used  sparingly  in  the  furnish,  but 
results  obtained  indicate  that  in  such  a  furnish  con- 
siderable excess  of  sulphite  or  other  higher  grades  of 
pulp  must  be  used  to  counteract  any  decrease  in 
strength  of  the  finished  paper. 


*  AH  strength  tests  made  at  approximately  65  per 
cent  relative  humidity. 
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In  running-  the  infected  ground  wood  on  the  expei'i- 
niental  paper  machine,  it  was  noted  that  the  stock  Avas 
considerably  freer  than  clean  ground  wood  and  also 
had  a  decided  tendency  to  stick  to  the  couch,  press 
rolls,  etc.  Further,  the  stock  foamed  badl.y,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  might  be  overcome  by  sizing. 
Tests  made  iising,  respectively,  1  per  cent  size  with  2 
per  cent  alum,  and  2  per  cent  size  with  2i/^  per  cent 
alum  did  not  overcome  the  tendency  to  foam.  While 
the  foaming  offered  no  special  difficulty  on  the  experi- 
mental machine,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  under  com- 
mercial mill  conditions. 

Appearance  of  Finished  Papers. 

The  paper  made  from  the  infected  pulp  was  con- 
siderably darker  than  the  paper  made  from  the  clean 
pulp.  Color  readings  Avere  made  by  the  Ives  Tint 
Photometer  and  are  given  in  Table  III. 
Table  III. — Tho  Photometer  Reading  of  Papers  Made 
from  Infected  and  Clean  Pulps. 

Parts  Parts  Parts  Parts 
Blue     Green    Yellow  Black 

Infected    50.5       58.0       66.5  125.0 

Clean  .  .   60.5       67.6       77.0  94.9 

The  paper  made  from  the  infected  pulp  was  not  at 
all  ink  resistant  as  compared  with  the  paper  made 
from  clean  pnlp,  the  infected  pulp  showing,  by  the 
flotation  test,  approximately  1/10  the  ink  resistance  of 
the  paper  made  from  clean  pnlp.  No  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  sizing  the  infected  pulp  so  that  the 
resulting  paper  Avould  be  ink  resistant. 

The  paper  made  from  the  infected  pulp  Avas  ex- 
tremely dirty,  containing  approximately  twenty  times 
as  many  specks  per  unit  area  as  Avas  fonnd  in  the 
clean  groundAvood.  The  majority  of  the  specks  are, 
in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  original 
fibre  into  a  fibre-less  mass  by  the  action  of  the  Avood 
destroyers.  These  fibre-less  masses  break  doAA'n  under 
the  roll  and  form  the  small  specks  Avliich  are  fonnd 
in  the  finished  paper. 

It  Avas  thought  that  throngli  the  decay  of  the  pulp 
the  ash  content  of  the  pulp  might  be  raised  above  that 
ordinarily  found  in  clean  groundAVOod.  This  Avas  not 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  ash  of  the  infected  pulp  be- 
ing .40  per  cent  against  .44  per  cent  for  the  clean  pulp 
Conclusions  Regarding-  the  Comparative  Paper  Mak- 
ing Qualities  of  Clean  and  Infected 
GroundAVood  Pulp. 

Infected  groundAvood  ]nilp,  of  a  condition  similar  to 
the  shipment  received  at  the  laboratory,  had  the  fol- 
loAving  draAvbacks  in  comparison  Avith  clean  pulp  made 
from  similar  Avood  and  under  similar  conditions. 

1.  Decided  decrease  in  fibre  length,  so"  affecting  the 
yield,  felting  quality  of  the  stock,  strength  of  the 
finished  paper,  and  sloAvness  of  the  stock. 

2.  Infected  pulp  is  too  free.  While  groundAVOod 
pulp  is  often  considered  too  sIoav,  the  extreme  freeness 
of  the  infected  pulp  Avould  offer  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing the  necessary  Avater  on  the  paper  machine  and  in 
securing  a  good  formation  in  the  finished  paper. 

3.  Infected  pnlp  is  very  much  darker,  thereby  dull- 
ing either  Avhite  or  colored  sheets  in  AA^hich  it  is  used. 

4.  The  yield  of  finished  paper  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  groundAvood  used  is  decreased  a])proximate- 
ly  10  per  cent. 

5.  The  strength  of  the  finished  paper  is  decidedly 
reduced.  In  a  groundwood  sulphite  furnish  this  de- 
crease in  strength  Avould  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  more  expensive  sulphite  pulp 
in  the  furnish. 


6.  Infected  pulp  on  the  paper  machine  offers  dif- 
ficulty in  sticking  to  the  couch  and  press  rolls  and  in 
excessive  foaming. 

7.  Infected  pulp  Avill  require  more  sizing. 

8.  Infected  pulp  Avill  make  a  very  dirty  sheet. 

{To  he  Continued.,)    ..  -  ' 


PACKING  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  packing  of  goods  for  export  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  lightly  passed  over,  nor  one  that  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  an  imtrained  shipping  clerk.  On 
packing  depend  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  station 
of  the  foreign  buyer,  the  amount  of  rail  and  ocean 
freights  charged  for  their  transportation,  and  often 
the  aniount  of  customs  duty  that  must  be  paid  before 
their  admission  to  the  country  of  destination.  It  is 
a  subject  that  calls  for  close,  intelligent  study. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
has  sought  to  aid  ncAV  exporters  to  foreign  fields  in 
their  packing  of  numerous  articles  on  correct  pack- 
ing received  from  consular  officers  and  of  a  mono- 
graph (Packing  for  Export,  edition  noAv  exhausted)- 
containing  .suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  Amer- 
ican merchandise  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries; 
and  the  bureau  bel  ieves  that  the  folloAA'ing  British 
vieAvs  on  the  subject — Avhich  have  special  reference  to 
Latin-American  markets — should  be  of  interest.  In 
its  September  4  issue  the  British  (government)  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  says : 

The  acting  British  consul  general  at  Valparaiso 
states  that  the  packing  of  British  maiuifactures  for 
the  Chilean  market  is  freq\;ently  contrasted  Avith 
United  States  packing,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  and  Avhile  American  packing  is  a  by-Avord  for 
its  defects,  by  comparison  British  packing  is  remark- 
ably good. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  mistakes 
are  largel}^  due  to  the  many  firms  coming  into  the 
competition  for  the  first  time,  and  they  Avill  learn  by 
experience.  Doubtless  there  are  many  exporters  to 
Chile  from  the  United  Kingdom  Avho  thoroughly 
understand,  either  from  personal  observation  or 
through  directions  from  their  buyers,  AA'hat  is  requir- 
ed in  the  Avay  of  packing,  marking  and  shipping  for 
Chile.  Some  importers  send  their  suppliers  printed 
directions  on  these  matters.  There  are,  hoAvever,  al- 
Avays  some  firms,  and  more  noAV  than  ever,  Avhich  are 
jiCAvly  interested  in  this  trade,  and  Avhich  Avould  wel- 
come a  repetition  of  general  advice,  Avhile  even  more 
experienced  firms  have  something  to  leani  from  spe- 
cial expert  advice  respecting  particular  goods. 
Stenciling — Essentials  of  Packing — Study  of  Tariffs. 

Of  general  Avarnings,  one  that  the  shipping  com- 
panies find  frequently  disregarded  is  the  stenciling 
regulation.  It  is  obligatory  that  all  cases,  bales,  etc., 
for  Chile  should  have  stenciled  on  them  in  black 
characters  the  port  of  destination  as  Avell  as  the  net 
and  gross  Aveights  in  kilos.  The  letters  should  be  at 
least  2  inches  high.  Yet  consignments  continually 
arrive  at  Valparaiso  bearing  marks  and  numbers 
other  than  in  stencil,  and  consequently  the  goods  have 
to  be  I'e-marked  before  they  can  be  cleared.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  these  marks  and  no  others  should 
])('  ]mt  on  the  tops  of  cases. 

In  respect  of  cases  containing  assorted  goods  facil- 
ity and  economy  in  clearaiiee  through  cus*toms  is 
gained  by  stating  the  Aveights  of  each  kind  of  goods 
separately  on  all  the  documents. — Commerce  Reports. 
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THE  FOREST  FIRE  WARDEN. 

(From  the  Ciiristian  Science  Monitor.) 

Like  the  keeper  of  the  light  in  a  lonely  tower 
iuu'liored  to  the  rocks  possibly  fifty  miles  off  the  coast, 
the  warden  of  the  forest,  particularly  in  the  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  northeastern  part  of- the  United 
States,  keeps  his  lonely  yet  interesting  vigil.  As  the 
keeper  of  the  light  is  versed  in  the  lore  and  traditions 
of  the  sea,  so  the  sentinel  in  the  forest  tower  reads 
and  interprets  the  language  of  the  woods  and  forests. 
He  knows  the  mountain  paths  and  byways,  can  tell,  at 
a  glance,  the  geographical  position  of  every  hill  in  the 
distance,  and  can  point  out  and  name  the  score  or  more 
of  villages  hidden  in  the  valleys  behind  sheltering  trees 
or  intervening  ridges.  In  his  months  or  years  as  a 
ranger  or  traveling  supervisor,  he  has  learned  the 
topography  of  the  region  over  which  he  watches,  and 
is  able  to  read  it  as  he  would  read  an  open  book.  But 
he  has  other  aids,  of  course,  and  is  not  compelled  to 
depend  entirely  upon  his  memory.  In  the  center  of  his 
observation  tower  will  be  found  a  circular  map,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  topography  of  every  acre  of  woods 
and  forest  land  within  his  district. 

The  extent  of  this  district  varies,  of  course,  the 
area  depending  upon  the  range  of  vision  possible  from 
the  tower,  which  is  naturally  placed  upon  the  highest 
point  available.  Practice  in  observing  and  "locating," 
supplemented  by  the  right  kind  of  knowledge,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  towerman  to  indicate,  by  reference  to 
his  map,  approximately  the  exact  point  at  which  smoke 
or  fire  appears.  Previous  information  furnished  by 
the  local  fire  warden  may  have  assured  the  sentinel 
that  the  smoke  may  come  from  a  brush  fire  made  by 
a  farmer  or  woodsman  in  clearing  land,  or  from  the 
camp  fire  of  a  tourist  or  hunter.  Lacking  these  as- 
surances, the  towerman  acts  promptly  and  effectively. 
With  his  telephone  in  the  lookout  tower  he  calls,  in  a 
moment,  the  deputy  nearest  the  point  under  observa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  fire  is  stopped  before  any 
considerable  damage  results.  These  details,  furnished 
by  the  local  warden,  are  recorded,  along  with  such 
other  facts  as  are  regarded  important,  in  the  tower- 
man's  logbook,  to  be  in  turn  submitted  to  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

A  casual  visit  to  the  quiet  observation  tower  of  a 
warden  in  the  great  wooded  sections  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  for  instance,  perhaps  on  a  day  when  the 
clouds  are  low  and  the  thin  mists  from  the  coast  are 
idly  drifting  inland,  may  convince  an  nn inquisitive 
sightseer  that  his  quest  has  been  vain,  if  he  has  come 
in  search  of  the  vniusual  or  the  exciting.  But  if  the 
visitor  has  known  the  lighthouse  keeper,  the  proto^ 
type,  in  many  ways,  of  the  quiet  man  who  sits  in  the 
warden's  tower,  or  if  he  has  himself,  at  some  time, 
lived  and  dreamed  dreams  in  solitary  places,  he  wnll 
not  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  host  to  talk.  It 
has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  those  who  talk 
little  quite  often  say  much.  Perhaps  they  say  much 
because  they  talk  only  of  the  things  about  which  they 
know  much.  So,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  those  who 
listen  to  the  quiet  story  Avhich  the  towerman  tells  of 
his  work  aiul  his  experiences,  of  the  co-ordinated  ef- 
forts among  states  and  federal  departments  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  important  undertaking  in  which  he 
and  others  are  engaged.  He  seems,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, to  speak  the  language  of  the  foi'ests  and  moun- 
tains, "not  in  dialect  or  colloquialisms,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  man  of  books  and  of  the  vast  open 
places,  where  expression  is  free  and  men  are  unafraid. 


The  story  has  ended  in  the  hour  which  has  quickly 
passed.  Within  that  hour  there  has  apparently  been 
wrought  a  strange  but  unmistakable  transformation. 
Where  sat  the  towerman,  one,  perhaps,  of  a  legion  of 
his  fellows,  sits  a  sage,  a  scholar,  a  teacher. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 
LUMBER  AND  ITS  USES. 
By  R.  S.  Kellog'g,  N.P.C.  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  price  $2.00. 

Those  who  knew  this  valuable  book  in  its  first  <'dit- 
ion  will  gladly  welcome  its  reappearance  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form,  containing  392  pages,  exclusive  of 
30  pages  devoted  to  photos.  The  book,  true  to  its  name, 
takes  up  the  structure  and  physical  proyjerties  of  wood, 
grading,  standardization  and  measurements  of  lumber, 
and  the  many  uses  to  which  lumber  is  put.  Some  typi- 
cal sections  are  :  Shipping  Weights,  Wood  Preservation. 
Fire  Resistance,  Commeicial  Woods,  a  section  which 
contains  much  important  data  concerning  the  char- 
acteristics and  factory  uses  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
lumber  wood  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the 
most  widely  used  imported  woods.  The  value  of  th's 
section  is  enhanced  by  the  tables  which,  like  those 
throughout  the  book,  are  compiled  and  arranged  with 
careful  thought  of  the  greater  convenience  and  use 
fulness  to  the  busy  seeker  after  information. 

A  helpful  chapter  at  the  close  of  the  book  is  headed 
"Sources  of  Information  about'  Timber''.  This  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  itself  and 
includes,  moreover,  lists  of  publications  of  The  Forest 
Service,  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  The 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 

Lumber  and  its  Uses  is  not  too  technical  to  be  highly 
readable  and  instructive  to  the  person  who  knows 
little  of  this  eminently  important  phase  of  a  nation's 
industrial  life.  To  the  craftsman  who  would  learn 
more  of  forest  products  and  to  the  man  who  would  use 
it  as  a  reference-work  or  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  forests,  this  book,  with  its  lucid,  attractive  style, 
its  excellent  plates,  and  definite,  accurate,  well-arrang- 
ed information,  will  be  an  invaluable  possession. 

The  author  hardl.y  needs  an  introduction.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's  long  connection  with  the  wood  using  industries 
as  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  and  in  other  capacities 
gives  him  the  right  to  .speak  with  authority. 


RECOVERY  OF  WAX  FROM  WAXED  PAPERS. 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  M.  S.  Salamon  writes,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  that  it 
may  be  of  interest  that  in  this  particular  case  Britain 
is  ahead  of  the  United  States.  The  initial  experiments 
were  carried  out  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
showed  that  the  only  commercially  suecesvsful  process 
involved  the  extraction  of  the  wax  by  means  of  a 
volatile  solvent.  In  the  last  nine  months  there  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  at  Xutfield.  Surrey,  a  plant 
capable  of  dealing  Avith  large  quantities  of  waxed 
paper,  and  also  special  machinery  for  preparing  the 
material  for  extraction  and  for  handling  the  various 
products  after  extraction.  This  factory  is  practically 
ready  to  start  operations.  In  addition  to  reclainwujr 
the  waste  waxpaper,  the  plant  will  also  deal  with 
waxed  paper  or  board  containers,  such  as  have  l»ecn 
used  so  extensively  for  storing  jam.  margarine  and 
other  foodstuffs. 
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Tentative  Rational  Classification  of  Papers 

(Translated  from  La  Papeterie,  41,  306-10,  Sept.  10,   1!)19,  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 

by  A.  Papineau-Couture.) 


Here  is  a  suggestion  from  France  on  a  question 
that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  paper  makers 
in  America. 

Why  should  Ave  not  attempt  to  evolve  a  classifica- 
tion of  papers  which,  by  means  of  a  few  conventional 
signs,  would  enable  the  competent  buyer  to  specify 
in  his  order  the  composition,  the  strength,  and  the 
amount  of  loading  which  are  best  -suited  to  his  pur- 
pose? This  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  en- 
abling the  laboratory: — 1st.  To  determine  definitely 
to  what  class  of  paper  a  given  sample  belongs;  2nd. 
To  determine  if  the  buyer  has  received  the  goods  he 
called  for  and  whether  or  not  he  has  any  grounds  for 
complaint;  3rd.  To  accumulate  data  respecting  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  various  qualities  of 
paper  for  a  given  purpose,  and  therefrom  to  arrive 
at  a  rational  classification  enabling  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  buyer  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  goods  offered  by  jobbers.  The  papers  which 
are  in  greatest  demand  and  which  the  manufacturer 
keeps  in  stock  should  bear  the  distinctive  class  marks, 
as  should  also  the  tariff  and  the  invoice.  And  if,  along 
with  this  classification,  a  standard  order  form  were 
adopted,  Avherein  would  be  described  clearly  all  the 
specifications  of  the 'order,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  middleman  and  the  buyer. 
The  need  of  such  a  procedure  has  long  been  felt,  espe- 
cially when  supplying  paper  to  public  administrations. 
Why,  then,  should  it  riot  be  applied  to  all  paper  trans- 
actions? 

In  1893,  the  Prussian  Government  made  a  certain 
classification,  which  we  have  already  discussed  (La 
Papeterie,  41,  98,  June,  25,  1919,  Pulp  and  Paper,  17, 
736,  1919.)  ;  but  this  system,  based  on  a  theory  which 

was  too  exclusive,  too   Prussian,  was  far 

from  being  satisfactory. 

The  classification  which  we  recommend  would 
greatlj'  simplify  the  cumbersomeness  even  of  the  best 
drawn  up  specifications.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion, a  trial,  which  can  doubtless  be  improved, 
but  which  we  think  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
propose  that  the  different  qualities  of  papers  be  di- 
vided into  18  classes,  according  to  their  composition, 
called  A,  B,  C,  D,  ,  R,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Maximum 

Class.  Composition  of  stock  loading 

(Ash) 
Per  cent. 


A       100  per  cent  rags  (hard  rags  and 

cotton)  bleached   5 

B       75  pers  cent  rags  and    25  per  cent 

chemical  woodpulp,  bleached  .  .  10 

C       50  per  cent  rags  and  50  per  cent 

chemical  woodpulp,  bleached  . .  10 

D  25  per  cent  rags  and  75  per  cent 
chemical  woodpulp,  or  esparto, 
bleached   15 

E       100  per  cent    chemical  woodpulp, 

bleached   20 


P       50  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp  and 

50  per  cent  esparto,  bleached  . .  25 


Gr       50  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp  and 

50  per  cent  straw,    bleached  .  .  25 

H       25  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp  and 

75  per  cent  esparto.  Bleached  ..  10 

I        25  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp  and 

75  per  cent  straw.    Bleached  .  .  10 

J  (Absorbent).  25  per  cent  chemical 
woodpulp  and  75  per  cent  cotton. 
Bleached    ....  5 

K       100  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  pulp. 

Semi-Bleached   5 

L       100  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  pulp. 

Semi-bleached   10 

M  75  per  cent  sulphite  with  25  per 
cent  jute  of  jute  substitute.  No 
groundwood   15 

N  50  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  with 
50  per  cent  jute  or  jute  sub- 
stitute. No  groundwood  .....  15 

0       75  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  with 

25  per  cent  groundwood  ....  15 

P       50  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  with 

50  per  cent  groundwood  ....  15 

Q       25  per  cent  sulphite  or  soda  with 

75  per  cent  groundwood  ....  10 

R       25  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp  with 

75  per  cent  semi-chemical  pulp  10 


N.-B. — The  superiority  of  one  paper  over  another 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  its  class  letter,  as 
the  quality  is  greatly  affected  by  the  manner  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  stock,  which  may  give  the  finished  pro- 
duct appearance  and  strength  of  a  different  class  of 
paper. 

Classification  according  to  strength. — The  strength 
is  determined  by  means  of  the  Leunig  or  Persoz  dy- 
namometer. 

Class  No.  ~     1        2        3  4 

Breaking  length  in  M.  *  . .    4000    3500    3000  2700 

Class  No.  5        6        7  84 

Breaking  length  in  M.  *  .  .    2400    2100    1800  1600 

The  strength  of  the  paper  is  measured  transversely 
to  the  length  of  the  sheet.  If  it  is  determined  by  a 
plunger-type  of  tester  (e.g.,  the  Mullen  or  the  Nooley 
tester,)  it  must  be  expressed  accordingly.  We  have 
decided  to  specify  only  the  transverse  strength,  as,  in 
the  majority  of  eases,  if  this  is  up  to  specifications 
the  longitudinal  strength  will  be  sufficient. 

Examples. 

I. — ^Suppose  we  wish  to  specify  a  paper  made  Avith 
25  per  cent  rags  and  75  per  cent  chemical  woodpulp, 
having  a  transverse  breaking  length  of  3000  m.,  we 
would  express  it  as  f  oIIoavs  : — D-3-15  (D  indicates  the 
composition,  3  a  breaking  length  of  3000  m.,  and  15 
the  percentage  of  loading,  or  rather  of  ash). 


*  The  breaking  length  is  tbei  length  of  a  strip  of 
uniform  thickness  and  width,  which,  if  it  were  hung 
up  at  one  end,  Avould  break  under  its  own  Aveight.  It 
is  independent  of  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  strip 
and  increases  with  the  quality  of  the  paper. —  (Trans- 
lator's note.) 
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I. — To  express  I  lie  spcciricat  ions  for  ;i  paper  re- 
quiriiifr  very  frrenl,  strcnjjtli;  e.g.,  ['or  piihiie  regislers, 
the  following  designation  would  be  used: — A-1-15, 
to  which  would  be  added,  highly  sized,  creamy  white, 
150  g.  per  sq.ni.,  medium  calendered,  size  etc. 

III.  — The  designation  of  a  fine  grade  paper  for  illus- 
trations, uncoated  (e.g.,  for  catalog),  requiring  con- 
siderable strength  and  durability,  would  be  l)-2-15,  to 
which  we  would  add,  semi-sized,  creamy  white,  70  g. 

per  sq.m.,  heavily  calendered,  size   etc.  The 

manufacturer  will  use  25  per  cent  of  No.  3  cotton  and 
75  per  cent  sulphite,  and  sufficient  loading  to  yield 
15  per  cent  ash. 

IV.  — High  grade  paper  for  a  tie  luxe  edition: — F- 
4-15,  to  which  we  Avould  add,  semi-sized,  colored, 
bleached  esparto,  90  g.  per  sq.m.,  machine  finished, 
size   etc. 

V.  — High  grade  note-paper: — F-5-15,  laid,  octavo, 
gelatine  sized,  white  100  g.  per  sq.m.,  ordinary  calen- 
dered, size,  etc. 

VI.  — High  grade  typewriter  paper: — B-2-10,  gela- 
tine sized,  laid,  (puirto,  pale  azure,  lightly  calendered, 
35  g.  per  sq.m. 

VII.  — Paper  for  dictionary: — D-2-15,  three-quarter 
sized,  vellum,  creamy  white,  good  calendering,  45  g. 
per  sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

VIII.  — Paper  for  scholars'  note-books: — G-5-20, 
highly  sized,  vellum,  creamy  wihte,  good  calendering, 
SO  g.  per. sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

IX.  — Copying  paper  or  first  quality  unsized  peel: — 
A-2-5,  white  or  yellowish,  unsized,  calendered,  22  g. 
per  sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

X.  — Paper  for  bills  of  lading,  etc.: — D-2-15,  three- 
quarter  sized,  white  or  bluish,  calendered,  40  g.  per 
sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

XI.  — First  quality  blotting  paper: — J-5-5,  unsized, 
no  finishing,  80  (or  120)  g.  per  sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

XII.  — Pergamyn  paper: — E-5-5,  three-quarter  sized, 
white  or  yellowish,  hydrated  stock  for  grease  proof, 
calendei'ed,  43  g.  per  sq.m.,  size,  etc. 

XIII.  — Kraft  paper  for  wrapping,  extra  strong: — 
K-1-5,  three-(piarter  sized, tan  color,  calendered,  45  g. 
per  sq.m. 

XIV. — Semi-white  bag  ))aper: — M-3-15,  three- 
quarter  sized,  55  g.  per  s(i.m.,  glazed  on  one  side  or 
machine  finished. 

XV.  — Ordinary  wrapping  })aper:^ — N-3-15,  three- 
([uarter  sized,  glazed  on  one  side,  80  g.  per  scj.m. 

XVI.  — Manila  wrapping  paper: — R-5-10,  half-sized, 
65  (or  80)  g.  g.  per  sq.m. 

XVII.  — Paper  for  book  covers: — P-5-15,  three-quart- 
er sized,  calendered,  color,  etc.,  90  g.  per  sq.m. 

XVIII.  — Toilet  ])aper: — N-5-15,  half-sized,  glazed  on 
one  side,  natural  semi-white,  30  g.  per  sq.m. 

XIX.  — One  ply  Avhite  pasteboard  for  millinery  use : 
— G-5-10,  three-quarter  sized,  calendered,  glazed  on 
one  side,  250  g.  per  sq.m. 

XX.  — Strong  .semi-white  pasteboard:  —  N-3-15, 
three-quarter  sized,  calendered,  250  g.  per  sq.m. 

XXI.  — Postcard  :—F-5-20,  highly  sized,  calendered. 
115  g.  per  sq.m.,  size,  etc.,  color. 

XXII.  — Ordinary  printing  paper: — II-6-10,  three- 
(|uarter  sized,  calendered,  55-90  g.  per  sq.m. 

XXIII.  — Low  grade  printing  paper: — P-7-15,  three- 
quarter  sized,  calendered,  55-90  g.  per  sq.m. 

XXIV.  — Newsprint :—  Q-7-10,  half-sized,  macliiiie 
finished,  45-60  g.  per  sq.m. 

XXV.  — Paper    for    posters: — P-6-15,  half-sized, 


i-alcudcrcd  nr  glazed  on  one  side,  i-nldr,  etc.,  50-GO  g. 
per  s((.m. 

Proposed  order  Form. 

1.  — Serial  Number. 

2.  — Name  of  paper 

3.  — Composition  and  strength  (according  to  above 
classification. 

4.  — Quantity. 

5.  — In  rolls  or  reams,  flat  or  folded. 

6.  — ^Size  of  rolls. 

7.  — Weight  per  ream  of  sheets. 

8.  — Weight  per  square  meter. 

9.  — Vellum  or  laid. 

10.  — Direction  of  wire-marks. 

11.  — With  or  without  watermark. 

12.  — Glazed  with  zinc,  calendered,  or  glazed  on  one 
side.  . 

13.  — Degree  of  sizing  (with  rosin). 

14.  — Gelatine  sized  or  not. 

15.  — Coated  or  uncoated. 

16.  — ^Color. 

17.  — Stability  of  color. 

18.  — Longitudinal  direction  of  paper. 

19.  — Purpose  for  which  paper  is  to  be  u.sed. 

20.  — ^Sample  to  be  duplicated  as  regards   . 

Special  Specifications  as  regards : — 

a.  — Purity  of  the  stock. 

b.  — Whiteness  of  the  stock, 
c— Bulk. 

d.  — Absorbability. 

e.  — Porosity. 

f.  — Opacity. 

g.  — Suppleness. 

h.  — Elongation. 

i- — Appearance  by  transmitted  light. 
.1. — Finish. 

k. — Regularity  of  thickness. 

1. — Flatness. 

m. — Calendering. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  presence  of: — Free 
acid  or  chlorine,  lack  of  uniformity  of  color,  rust, 
spots,  transparent  .spots,  erea.ses,  'folds,  roughness^ 
tears,  holes. 

Additional  particulars; — 

Price  per  kilo  or  per  ream. 

Delivery  to  be  made  in  reams,  half  reams,  quarter 
reams,  wrapped  up,  with  or  without  tag.  The  reams 
to  be  flat  or  folded  in  books  of  sheets. 

Rolls  to  be  on  cardboard  or  wooden  cores  of  

diameter  and  hole  of   mm. 

Method  of  packing. 

Maximum  weight  per  package.  Contents. 
Distinguishing  marks  and  numbers. 
Method  of  transportation. 
Time  of  delivery. 
Method  of  payment. 
Address  of  consignee. 

N.-B.— TJie  allowance  for  poor  qualitv,  waste,  ir- 
regularity, etc.,  are  those  laid  down  in  tlie  "Code  des 
ITsages  Commerciaux  et  Industriels  en  Papeterie." 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  let  us  suppose  that  our 
proposed  classification  had  been  adopted  bv  the  French 
National  Printing  Bureau,  and  let  us  see  how  much 
•snnpler  would  be  the  .specifications,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  technical  conditions  imposed  for  each  lot 
of  paper.  Taking  the  specifications  for  Jan.  1st, 
1914,  we  would  retain  columns  1,  2,  4.  9,  10,  11,  and 
would  replace  3,  5,  6.  7,  8,  which  deal  with  the  com- 
position, strength,  and  loading,  by  one  column.  By 
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adding  a 

column,  "Method  and  degrees  of  siziugs," 

we  would 

obtain  the  following 

table : — ■ 

Composition 

Method  and 

Lot.  No. 

Strength  and  Loading 

.    and  degree  of  sizing 

1  and  2 

A-2-5 

Highly  sized.  Gelatine 

3 

A-3-5 

4 

A-3-5 

Rosin 

5 

B-7-5 

6 

B-5-5 

7  and  8 

B-4-5 

9 

B-5-5 

Unsized. 

10 

B-4-5 

Three-quarter  sized. 

11 

D-5-15 

12-16  inc. 

F-5-15 

17-24  inc. 

G-5-15 

N.-B. — In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  Avell  to  spe- 
cify that  the  longitudinal  strength  shall  be  at  least 
50  per  cent  greater  than  three-quarters  of  the  average 
strength. 

Note. — If  a  paper  maker  Avere  handed  an  order  in 
the  form  suggested  he  should  have  little  trouble  in  fill- 
ing it  satisfactorily  and  if  asked  to  quote  on  such  a 
specification  there  Avould  be  no  excuse  for  Avild  bids. 
—Editor.  ^ 


NIGHT  SCHOOL  POPULAR  AT  GRAND  MERE. 

The  Laurentide  Night  School  classes  are  now  in  full 
swing  and  the  attendance  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  the  residents  of  Grand 'Mere  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  excellent  opportunity  of  securing  sup- 
plementary education  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  registration  night  brought  out  no  less  than  150 
pupils,  and  every  evening  since  then  additional  pupils 
have  enrolled.  The  French  classes  are  attracting  many 
of  the  members  of  the  English-speaking  section  of  the 
community,  while  the  class  in  elementary  English  was 
so  large  that  it  will  have  to  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  classes  in  Ad- 
vanced English,  Advanced  French,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Bookkeeping,  Mathematics,  Stenography,  and  Survey- 
ing, according  to  an  account  in  the  last  issue  of  Le  Di- 
gesteur. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  classes  Avhich  promises  to 
prove  particularly  popular  and  useful  is  the  eoiirse  in 
paper  making.  It  is  planned  to  have  practical  lectures 
by  the  heads  of  the  different  Laurentide  departments 
upon  the  various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per. On  the  opening  night  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  course  generally,  talked  on  the  nature 
and  importance  of  forestry  work  in  general  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  particular. 
Mr.  "Wilson's  lecture  was  heard  by  a  crowded  class 
room,  a  number  of  ladies  being  among  those  Avho  en- 
rolled for  the  course. 

Mr.  Wilson  sketched  briefly  the  progress  of  forestry 
in  Europe  from  the  earliest  known  supervised  forest  in 
SAvitzerland,  about  1300,  to  the  present  time.  He  de- 
scribed the  enormous  benefits  derived  from  such  siiper- 
vision.  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  eimmerate  tlic 
effect  of  forests — or  the  lack  of  them — on  climate, 
stream  flow,  and  supply  of  wood.  He  spoke  of  the  ter- 
ribly wasteful  exploitation  of  North  American  fore.sts. 
started  by  tlie  early  settler's  need  for  clearings  for  his 
house  and  farm,  and  engendered  by  our  comfortnhlr  as- 
surance that  there  Wf^s  wood  in  perpetuity. 


A  gloomy  ^picture  was  painted  of  the  real  situation  in 
our  forests  as  a  contrast  to  the  supposed  condition,  and 
the  need  of  immediate  action  to  retrieve  what  might 
easily  become  a  desperate  case  was  emphasized.  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  a  brief  but  interesting  resume  of  the  needs 
of  the  forests  belonging  to  paper  mills,  telling  of  con- 
servation through  proper  methods  of  cutting  and  of  re- 
forestation by  organized  effort.  The  operation  of  nur- 
series and  planting  was  sketched.  Some  interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  condition  of  the  Company's  limits  were  giv- 
en, and  the  plans  for  the  future  were  outlined. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Wilson  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  provincial  forest  administration  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Laurentide  Company  had 
a  definite  policy  on  the  forest  problem  long  before  any 
other  paper  company  on  the  North  American  contin- 
ent and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  practical 
directions.  Other  countries  are  only  jnsj-.  beginning 
to  emulate  its  example. 

In  speaking  of  tentative  arrangements  for  the  other 
lectures  of  the  course,  Mr.  Wilson  announced  that  be- 
ginning Monday,  November  10th.  Mr.  Small  would 
talk  on  the  logging  department's  activities.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Small  Avould  occupy  two  evenings  for 
an  hour  each  evening.  Monday,  November  17th,  Mr. 
Charters  will  describe  the  work  of  taking  the  losrs  from 
the  river,  storing  them  on  the  big  pile,  and  also  the  pro- 
cess of  groundwood  pulp  manufacture.  He  will  also 
probably  take  tAvo  or  more  evenings.  Other  lectures  are 
being  arranged  for. 

On  Friday,  November  7th,  Mr.  Wilson  delivered  a 
second  lecture,  his  subject  being  "Wood  Structure  and 
.Properties  Relative  to  Paper-Making."  The  course  will 
last  all  winter. 


PROPOSED  SPANISH  PAPER  TRUST. 

Commercial  Attache  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Madrid,  in 
United  Stati3S  Comimerce  Reports. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  trust  to  control  the  entire 
paper  market  of  Spain  is  in  progress  of  formation.  The 
present  offices  maintained  by  La  Papelera,  the  so-called 
paper  trust,  Avill  be  discontinued,  their  place  being 
taken  by  a  merchantile  society  of  limited  liability  of 
Avhich  all  manufacturers  of  Avhatsoever  class  of  paper 
Avill  be  members.  The  new  company  Avill  have  control 
only  of  the  sale  of  paper  and  Avill  not  be  concerned  Avith 
manufacture. 

It  is  said  that  the  ncAV  organization  Avill  start  opera- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  1920,  that  it  already  is  as- 
sured the  co-opei'ation  of  all  paper-making  organiza- 
tions and  firms  and  that  committees  are  at  Avork  to  de- 
termine Avhat  action  should  be  taken  to  give  to  the  in- 
dustry the  strongest  mauTifacturing,  mercantile,  finan- 
cial, and  legal  position. 

All  purchases  of  Spanish  paper  Avill  have  to  be  mad^ 
through  the  trust  and  all  sales  must  be  made  through 
its  mediation.  It  is  planned,  therefore,  to  eliminate 
all  competition  in  prices.  The  sharp  rise  Avhich  has 
recently  oeciirred  in  the  quotations  of  the  shares  of 
La  Papelera,  the  present  paper  trust,  is  attributed  to 
the  favorable  reception  Avhich  the  plans  for  the  new 
organization  have  received.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  Spanish  paper  manufacturers  in  favor  of 
greater  pi-otection  to  the  domestic  paper  industry; 
and  the  proposed  organization  would  l)e  a  decided 
asset  in  urging  such  claims  upon  the  Cortes,  Avhich 
at  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
will  have  the  new  tariff  bill  under  consideration, 
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The  Formation  of  Froth 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  James  Soott. 

(KiMin  tlie  Paper-Maker  and  l!i-itisli  Paper  'J'rade 
Journal.) 


One  does  not  need  to  emphasize  tlic  fact  that  when 
froth  is  at  all  al)Hndant  in  pnlp  it  is  capable  of  prov- 
ing to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance:  it  is  only  too  plain 
to  those  concerned  in  the  mannfactnre  of  paper.  Rome 
of  the  substances  desi<;ned  for  the  prevention  or 
diminution  of  the  trovd)le  may  be  satisfactory,  but 
the  better  course  is  to  handle  only  those  floods  which 
are  likely  to  yield  little  or  none  of  the  objectionable 
condition.  Froth  arises  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  briefly  described.  If  anything  used 
in  pulp  is  impure — the  term  does  not  necessarily  mean 
bad  or  defective,  but  unsuitable — the  bother  will  be 
accentuated  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  proportions 
of  the  undesirable  ingredients. 

The  reason  why  froth  is  always  white,  whatever 
happen  to  be  the  colors  of  the  substances  from  which 
it  is  produced,  is  that  the  light  is  reflected,  and  refrac- 
ted from  the  hosts  of  convex  surfaces.  The  blackest 
of  ink  will  give  a  white  froth,  which  is  accounted  for 
by  this  explanation.  "When  froth  appears  to  be  slightly 
tinted,  it  is  because  some  of  the  ingredients  can  be  seen 
through  the  transparent  films,  or  else  occur  inside  them 
as  tiny  particles. 


Fig.  1. — Magnified  pulp  frotli  lnil)l)le.s,  composed  of  ;iir 
enclo-sed  in  film.s.  Tliese  are  always  dark,  with 
bright  spots  and  lines.  Actual  diameter  of  space 
about  1-2  4th  of  an  inch. 


Pulp  froth  is  found  on  close  examination  to  contain 
a  lot  of  soapy  compounds,  loadings,  carbonic  acid  gas 
(i.e.  CO.^)  and  slender  fibres.  Among  the  principal 
items  responsible  for  the  development  of  these  results 
are  rosin  si/e,  in  which  free  or  uncombined  alkali  such 
as  soda  carbonate  is  in  excess.  Either  too  much  soda 
has  been  used,  or  else  it  has  been  improperly  prepared, 
so  that  a  percentage  of  it  remains  in  an  unaltered  state. 

Alum  is  another  source  of  the  trouble.  This  is  a 
compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  if  it  carries  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
almost  sure  to  become  objectionable.  Tt  is  most  notice- 
able in  mills  where  back  water  into  which  it  has  flowed 


is  repeatedly  used.  Tt  releases  CO2  from  the  lime  car- 
bonate and  other  carbonates  which  are  nearly  always 
present  in  water,  more  particularly  if  it  is  at  all  hard. 

If  there  is  any  free  soda  carbonate  the  alum  will 
almost  certainly  develop  a  lot  of  the  bubbling  gas. 

When  bleaching  powder  has  been  added  too  liberal- 
ly, and  is  retained  as  such  instead  of  having  been 
washed  out,  or  has  not  been  entirely  neutralized  with 
anti-chlor,  undue  frothing  must  be  expected. 

Pigments,  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  origin  and 
nature,  are  liable  to  produce  froth.  Included  in  the 
former  class  are  the  orange,  pink,  and  red  lines,  the 
effects  of  which  are  too  well-known  to  require  reitera- 
tion. They  have  to  be  very  carefully  managed. 
Among  the  second  lot  are  the  various  ochres,  and 
these,  too,  may  often  be  very  annoying. 

Too  much  starch  is  bad  in  this  direction,  and  if  it 
has  had  a  chahcei  to  combine  unequally  with  clay  it 
will  become  unusually  froth  making.  If  water  con- 
taining starch  and  clay  is  kept  for  a  inconvenient 
length  of  time,  the  liquid  will  seriously  ferment.  Air 
sucked  up  in  pumps  is  another  prolific  frother. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  even  plain  water 
can  be  caused  to  rise  into  bubbles  if  it  is  violently 
agitated,  but  the  thin  films  thus  due  to  the  temporary 
entanglement  of  air  rapidly  subside.  If  a  little  soaj) 
is  mixed  up  with  the  water,  however,  we  secure  bub- 
bles Avhich  last  a  longer  time,  because  the  films  con- 
sist of  stiffer  material.  It  is  on  this  behavior  that  the 
formation  of  froth  in  the  beaters  depends,  and  its 
amount  varies,  being  much  less  where  absolutely  fresh 
water  and  high  grade  commodities  are  dealt  with. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  COn  (carbonic  acid  gas. 
or  carbon  dioxide)  is  the  compound  gas  consisting  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  which  are  disengaged  from  aerated 
mineral  waters  when  bottles  of  these  things  are  newly 
opened.  It  has  previously  been  compressed  into  the 
contents,  and  is  released  when  given  the  opportunity. 
P>ut  in  the  ordinary  M-ay  the  bubbles  would  vanish 
((uite  quickly,  and  as  the  attractiveness  and  tastiness 
of  the  beverages  are  largely  due  to  its  presence,  makers 
habitually  incorporate  with  the  liquid  small  quantities 
of  some  harmless  substance  such  as  gum  arable,  so 
that  when  emerging  the  films  of  the  bubbles  will  last 
for  a  longer  period  unbroken,  as  they  consist  of  layers 
of  which  the  gum  forms  a  fair  proportion.  In  this 
case  intense  and  prolonged  frothing  is  desired ;  with 
the  paper-maker  the  reverse  is  aimed  at ;  so  that  con- 
trary methods  must  be  devised,  and  ingredients  likely 
to  saponify  discarded. 

Saponification  practically  means  soap-making,  and 
weak  acids  and  alkalies  are  necessary  in  the  process. 
It  is  customary  now  to  substitute  the  term  hydrolysis 
l)iit  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  latter  that  it  is 
apt  to  be  misleading  if  too  exclusively  used.  Water 
is  always  necessary,  and  the  substances  are  decomposed 
in  its  presence,  and  chiefly  with  its  help. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  saponifving  material,  the 
more  iiiiiiule  and  persistent  will  l>e  the  components  of 
the  frotli  as  a  villi'.  When  it  resembles  a  sort  of  white 
cream,  in  which  sejiarate  bubbles  are  not  distinguish- 
able by  the  naked  eye.  it  will  disclose  on  magnification 
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a  large  number  of  minute  glistening  films,  among 
which  will  be  detectable  detached  fibres,  odd,  shape- 
less pieces  of  matter,  flakes,  and  lumps  of  gelatinous 
refuse. 

Froth  may  be  prevented  by  taking  care  in  connection 
with  the  following  subjects: 

Continuous  use  of  back  water  should  be  discarded. 
It  has  been  advised,  and  painstaking  makers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  necessity,  that  beaters  should  be 
preferably  thickly  loaded. 

Alum  should  always  be  tested  to  see  whether  it  con- 
tains any  free  sulphiiric  acid.  This  means  an  excess 
beyond  that  necessary  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  com- 
pound. Thorough  washing  out  of  bleach  residues  is 
imperative ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  all  free  acids  and 
alkalies.     Even  Avhen  anti-chlor  has  apparently  ef- 


was  hindered  by  using  only  the  purest  ingredients. 
These  oils  simply  spread  the  films  flat. 

The  froth  oil,  which  finds  so  wide  an  acceptance,  and 
is  considered  very  handy  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  trouble,  is  a  compound  consisting  of  bleach,  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine  ("turps").  A  layer  of  it  is  depicted 
in  No.  3,  after  thorough  shaking.  The  globules  in- 
dicate one  oil  in  another,  and  get  so  flattened  in  films 
that  they  hold  down  superficial  substances,  and  pre- 
vent them  rising  as  bubbles. 

It  may  be  noted  that  solution  of  zinc  chloride  will 
prevent  decomposition  of  starch  and  clay.  This  liquid 
is  made  by  dissolving  zinc — it  is  best  in  the  form  of 
dust — in  hydrochloric  acid  until  effervescence  ceases. 

Froth  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  im- 
pediment, but  a  state  needing  elimination. 


Fig.    2.— Magnified    transparent    layer    of    crystalline  Fig.  3. — Magnified  drop  of  froth  oil,  containing  globules 

matters  from  dried  films  of  pulp  froth;  the  dis-  which  flatten  on  the  surface  of  pulp  liquor  into 

tension  of  which,  in  solution,  enables  the  bubbles  discs  which  amalgamate  and  hold  down  the  floating 

to  form.    Actual  diameter  of  space  about  l-24th  of  substances.    Actual  diameter  of  space  about  l-24th 

an  inch.  of  an  inch. 


fected  its  purpose,  retention  of  any  of  it  will  be  liable 
to  detrimentally  react  with  other  substances  and  cause 
frothing. 

Extreme  agitation  should  not  be  allowed,  and  fresh 
water  is  always  to  be  preferred  for  the  dilation  of  the 
stuff  at  the  feed  box. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  use  new  rosin  size,  and  the  less 
free  soda  carbonate  it  contains  the  better.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  air  bubbles,  although  they  look  quite 
sparkling  to  the  naked  eye,  can  always  be  determined 
microscopically,  and  are  then  revealed  as  dark,  almost 
black  objects,  with  lines  and  summit  spots  of  luminous 
brightness.  This  appearance  is  due  to  interference 
with  the  passage  of  light  through  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  globules  of  oil  are  quite  clear  and  transparent, 
while  those  of  other  substances  have  equally  distinct 
aspects,  by  which  their  group-character  can  be  re- 
cognized, although  analyses  would  be  required  to  de- 
cide exactly  of  what  substance  they  were  composed. 

Some  air  or  froth  bubbles  are  shown  in  No.  1,  while 
a  layer  of  froth,  after  discharge  of  its  gases  and  eva- 
poration is  shown  in  No.  2. 

The  application  of  turpentine  (commonly  called 
"turps"),  or  else  paraffin,  has  frequently  been  found 
of  great  service  in  preventing  froth,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  if  the  formation  of  froth 


THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANKING  CORPORA- 
TION. 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  who  are  interested 
in  French  business  will  be  glad  to  know  about  the 
French-American  Banking  Corporation  and  the  service 
it  'offers. 

This  corporation,  which  is  located  at  67  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  was  organized  last  April  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $500,000.  all 
paid  in.  Half  of  the  stock  is  held  by  American  inter- 
ests and  half  by  French.  The  American  interests  are 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  National 
•Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  each  holding  one- 
quarter  of  the  stock.  The  French  participant  is  the 
Comptoir  National  d'Eseompte  de  Paris,  which  holds 
one-half  of  the  stock. 

The  interests  behind  the  corporation  represent  com- 
bined resources  of  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 
It  was  organized  to  promote  trade  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  aiming  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
American  business  men  banking  facilities  in  France 
as  advantageous  as  Frenchmen  themselves  have. 


In  a  local  house  organ  we  notice  this  apt  definition 
of  salesmanship:  "Salesmanship  is  the  art  of  selling 
goods  that  don't  come  back  to  people  who  Do." 


'"--^  iM'LP    AND  PA 

WHY  IS  A  BEATER?— An  ANSWER. 

This  letter  is  a  reply  to  "Questioner,"  page  870, 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  for  Oct.  2.  As 
the  present  contribution  does  not  seem  to  cover  all 
the  points  in  the  question,  other  replies  are  requested. 

Having  studied  the  beating  process  in  my  capacity 
of  a  papermaker  and  mill  engineer,  I  noted  with  great 
niterest  that  our  young  "Questioner"  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  beaters.  Paper  is  certainly  made  in  the 
beater,  a  Jordan  acting  as  an  additional  refining  sur- 
face for  tlic  purpose  of  removing  such  fibre  bundles 
as  would  clog  the  screens.  In  fact  a  Jordan  is  mostly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  production  and 
to  give  the  stock  a  character,  which,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  properly  dimensioned  beating  surface,  could  not 
be  obtained  witiiout  it.  Our  old  papei'makers  did  not 
know  of  it. 

As  set  fortli  in  my  "Efficiency  of  Beaters,"  which 
was  i)rinted  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine  in  1914, 
a  beater  acts  as  a  dissolver,  as  a  mixer  and  as  a  disin- 
tegrator. The  furnish  plus  a  given  quantity  of  water 
is  being  propelled  in  the  tub  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  speediest  possible  dissolution  so  as  to  pre- 
|)are  the  stock  for  disintegration  by  the  beating  sur- 
face. In  order  to  attain  a  uniform  mixing  of  the 
furnish  with  the  water,  the  roll  is  provided  with  pro- 
l)elling  s])aces,  the  latter  varying  in  size  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  furni.sh.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the  roll,  and  owing 
to  the  air.  adhering  in  bubble  shape  to  the  surface  of 
the  fibres,  the  flybars  may  be  secured  in  a  way  and 
manner  to  remove  the  entrained  air  from  the  spaces 
between  the  flybars.  Therefore  I  arrange  flybars 
s])irally,  that  is  to  say,  similar-  to  the  teeth  on  spiral 
gears.  Thus,  1  obtain  not  only  a  superior  scooping  ef- 
fect and  with  it  a  higher  propelling  efficiency,  but  I 
also  proi)el  the  stock  from  the  midfeathcr  to  the  out- 
side. 

No  doubt,  our  friend  has  noticed  that  paper  stock 
travels  much  more  slowly  along  the  midfeather,  which 
means  that  this  stock  will  not  pass  the  bedplate  as 
often  as  would  the  stock  which  travels  along  the  wall 
of  the  tub.  Consequently,  by  scooping  such  stock 
against  the  outer  wall,  a  thorough  mixing  of  the 
furnish  is  obtained  at  a  saving  of  power. 

The  beater  roll  is  a  paddle  wheel,  and  must  be  com- 
pared to  an  impeller  of  a  primitive  form,  if  the  fly- 
bars are  arranged  in  the  old-fashioned  straight  man- 
ner. It  is  therefore  of  foremost  importance  to  increase 
the  propelling  effect  of  any  roll  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible result  obtainable.  Therefore,  the  depth  of  the 
spaces  between  the  flybars  and  the  shape  of  such 
spaces  is  as  important  as  is  the  velocity  at  which  the 
stock  travels  towards  and  into  the  beating  surface. 
The  faster  the  stock  travels,  the  lesis  power  is  required 
to  accelerate  the  stock  in  the  tub  to  the  velocity  of 
the  roll.  This  sounds  like  lifting  ones  self  by  ones 
boot  straps,  but  is  not  so.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  certain  weight,  comprised  of  stock  plus  Avater 
must  be  brought  to  the  circumferential  velocity  of  the 
roll,  as  otherwise  the  roll  would  be  unable  to  propel. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  circumferen- 
tial speed  of  a  roll  is  limited  and  must  be  kept  below 
say  28  feet  per  second.  With  increasing  speed  (above 
28  feet)  a  marked  decrease  of  circulation  can  be  no- 
ticed, the  stock  being  unable  to  enter  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  flybars  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  kinetic  energy,  being  contained  in  the  stock, 
which  is  scooped  up  l)et\veen  the  flybars  must  be  used 
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to  lift  the  stock  as  high  as  possible.  In  fact  I  design 
my  backfall  in  an  advanced  manner,  based  upon  the 
diffusion  vane  principle  of  a  high  efficiency  centrifugal 
pump.  Naturally,  the  mechanical  mixture  of  water 
plus  stock  does  not  follow  the  hydraulic  laws  of  pure 
vvater.  Indeed  very  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
sistency and  the  nature  of  the  stock. 

P>ut  it  can  be  said  that  in  following  practical  data, 
paper  stock  may  be  elevated  much  higher  than  is  or- 
dinarily the  case,  which  permits  me  to  use  a  sloping 
l)ottom  of  the  tub. 

This  means,  that  by  making  use  of  the  kinetic  energv 
contained  in  the  stock  (when  between  the  flybars),  the 
circulation  and  the  mixing  efficiency  of  a  beater  can 
i)e  very  much  increased  without  any  additional  ex- 
penditure of  power.  In  fact  power  can  be  saved  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

With  a  backfall  permitting  this,  with  a  sloping  bot- 
tom and  by  means  of  a  properly  curved  and  rounded 
off  tub,  I  have  beaten  all  rag  .stocks  of  heaviest  con- 
centration without  using  the  paddle  during  the  whole 
beating  process,  starting  up  excluded. 

In  weighing  the  above,  one  can  readily  see,  that 
the  idea  that  a  fast  circulation  requires  an  increased 
expenditure  of  power  is  an  exploded  theorj-. 

Having  dealt  with  the  beater  as  a  mixer,  I  shall 
discuss  the  beating  surface.  No  doubt,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  circulate  stock  without  affording  the  same  a 
most  energetic  brushing  of  the  gentlest  possible  char- 
acter. Although  a  great  many  beating  devices  have 
been  constructed  to  improve  the  beating  by  means  of 
a  roll,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  roll  still  re- 
presents the  most  flexible  fibre  preserving  apparatus 
known.  Fibres  should  be  reduced  to  the  size  wanted 
and  should  not  be  "broken  down." 

Fibre  bundles,  crowding  on  top  of  each  other  should 
l)e  given  the  opportunity  of  lifting  the  beating  organ, 
as  is  the  roll,  during  disintegration.  If  forced  through 
a  pre-adjusted  reducing  surface,  with  no  flexibility 
provided  for,  the  fibres  must  suffer.  The  beating  pro^ 
cess  must  be  compared  to  an  application  of  a  pressure 
suitable  for  the  furnish,  a  series  of  edges  of  the  re- 
ducing bars  pulling  and  drawing  the  fibres  to  the  de- 
sired shape  and  thickness.  With  changing  pressure 
and  by  providing  more  or  less  fly  and  bedplate  bars, 
a  variation  of  the  product  can  readily  be  obtained.  To 
change  the  number  of  fly  and  bedplate  bars  is  beyond 
tiic-  beaterman's  capacity.  His  duty  is  to  vary  the 
pressure  upon  the  fibres  and  thus  to  produce  the  paper 
desired. 

Naturally,  the  consistency  of  the  stock  is  also  of  im- 
portance to  him,  a  thin  furnish  producing  a  free  stock, 
a  thick  furnish  a  slower  stock.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  a  mill  engineer  to  provide  a  maximum  number  of 
bedplate  bars,  as  it  is  of  no  avail  to  try  and  save  money 
by  purchasing  a  cheaper,  narrower  bedplate. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  wide  bedplate  can  be  in- 
serted in  any  beater.  The  roll  must  be  heavy  enough 
to  allow  for  this,  as  otherwise  a  very  poor  disintegra- 
tion woiild  result.  This  means  that  all  rag  stock  re- 
quires a  heavier  roll  than  an  all-wood  furnish.  I  am 
accustomed  to  classify  the  beating  surface  according 
to  the  flybars  actually  coming  in  contact  with  the  bed 
plates.  Let  us  consider  the  roll  at  rest  and  lowered 
upon  the  plate,  and  a  heavy  sheet  of  board  placed  be- 
tween bedplate  and  flybars.  The  imprints  represent 
the  actual  beating  surface,  which  can  be  expressed  in 
square  inches.  Ordinarily,  this  could  be  calculated 
.just  as  well,  if  the  diameter,  the  width  of  the  roll,  the 
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thickness  of  the  flybars,  the  number  and  thickness  of 
the  bed  plate  bars  are  known. 

The  actual  beating  surface  being  ascertained,  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  beating  surface  can  be  derived 
by  dividing  the  total  weight  of  the  roll  by  the  beating 
surface  (in  square  inches). 

This  goes  to  show  that  the  roll  must  have  a  given 
weight  for  a  certain  stock,  and  proportionate  to  the 
latter 's  strength  of  the  stock. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  circulate 
the  stock  without  affording  the  same  a  maximum 
brushing.  Thus  a  relatively  heavy  roll  and  a  very 
large  beating  surface  are  the  most  economical  attri- 
butes which  any  beater  of  a  fast  circulation  can  have. 

Such  a  beater  requires  less  power  on  the  basis  of 
100  lbs.  of  paper.  It  saves  space,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  lumps  in  the  sweeps,  needs  little  (attendance,  is 
a  first  class  mixer  and  produces  a  better  paper  all 
around.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  stoek,  having 
become  water  logged,  will  settle  quickly  again,  no 
matter  how  often  it  is  stirred  by  hand,  and  only  a 
rapid  circulation  can  keep  the  stock  and  the  water 
well  mixed.  The  larger  the  beating  surface,  the  less 
strain  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Jordan,  which  is  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  safety  catch  for  fibres  not  properiy 
reduced  or  other  fibres  by  nature  thicker  and  stronger. 

It  cannot  be  considered  good  practice  to  degrade 
the  beater  to  a  doubtful  mixer  and  to  use  the  Jordan 
as  almost  the  sole  beating  surface.  The  plug  of  a 
Jordan  being  surrounded  by  fibres  is  firmly  held  m 
position,  thus  forming  a  rigidly  adjusted  space  whence 
the  fibres  must  be  discharged  in  a  reduced  form.  How- 
ever it  is  not  the  object  of  papermaking  to  break  up 
any  furnish  into  the  stock  desired,  but  to  use  the 
cheapest  possible  furnish. 

Relatively  cheap  fibres  yield  as  strong  a  paper,  pro- 
viding they  are  treated  under  flexible  pressure.  If 
rigidly  adjusted  reducing  apparatixs  is  used  to  reduce 
fibres,"  a  stronger  and  therefore  more  expensive  furnish 
must  be  used,  which  does  not  increase  dividends. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  after:  DIVIDENDS. 

—LEO  SCHLICK,  M.E., 
■  Consulting  Designing  Engineer,  Boston. 


LESS  THAN  FOUR  DAYS'  SUPPLY  OF 
NEWSPRINT. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic  mills 
on  October  31st  with  their  average  dady  production 
based  upon  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  for  the 
18-month 's  period  ended  September  30,  1919,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  show  that  :— 

Newsprint  paper  mill  stocks  equal  sl'i;-htly  less  than 
4  days'  averas'e  output. 

Book  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  9 
davs'  average  output 

Paperboard  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than  8 
davs'  average  output. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less  than 
17  days'  average  output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  5 
days'  average  output 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than  28 
days'  average  output. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
13  days'  average  output. 

Hanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  more  than 
13  days'  average  output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly 
less  than  7  days'  average  output. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  slightly  less 


Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  slightly 
more  than  10  days'  average  output. 

imports  and  Exports. 

Newsprint  is  the  only  grade  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  heavy  importer.  Practically  all  of  this  ton- 
nage, the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $3,308,723  for 
September,  1919,  is  imported  from  Canada.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  newsprint  in  September,  1919, 
amounted  to  $491,539,  a  decrease  from  August  of  more 
than  43  per  cent. 

Newsprint,  book  paper  and  fine  paper  Avere  the 
principal  grades  exported,  the  combined  value  amount- 
ing to  $1,941,276  for  September,  1919. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  all  grades  was 
slightly  greater  than  for  August,  1919.  and  exceeded 
September,  1918  $303,491.  The  value  of  the  total  ex- 
ports for  September,  1919,  was  $326,466  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  September,  1918,  but  was 
less  than  the  value  of  the  imports  for  September, 
1919. 


WISCONSIN  PAPER  MILL  SOLD. 

The  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company  mills 
at  Marinette,  Wis.,  have  been  purchased  by  Herman 
Elsas,  president  and  manager  of  the  Continental  Paper 
Bag  Company,  New  York. 

The  consideration  is  reported  to  have  been  $1,500,- 
000. 


CARL  RIORDON  HEADS  ALUMNI. 

At  the  dinner  of  graduates  in  Montreal  last  Satur- 
day, a  Montreal  branch  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association  was  organized.  Ci'rl  Riordon  oc- 
cupied the  chair  and  became  first  president  of  the 
Montreal  branch.  W.  J.  Francis  is  vice-president,  and 
Roy  Campbell,  secretary. 

Both  president  and  secretary  are  prominent  figures 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada. 


FEDERAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BEGUN. 

Ottawa,  November  24. — If  is  expected  here  that 
Professor  Gill,  of  Queens  University,  who  was  last 
Aveek  appointed  Director  of  Technical  Education  for 
Canada,  will  commence  his  duties  immediately  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  technical  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Dominion,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Technical  Education  Act  passed  at  the  regular  session 
of  Parliament.  The  expenditure  of  $700,000  in  the 
various  provinces  is  proposed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
Prof.  Gill  will  at  once  confer  with  representatives  of 
the  various  provinces  in  regard  to  the  detail  of  the 
organization  Avork. 


SMALL  INCREASE  CAPITAL  OF  HOWARD  SMITH 
PAPER  MILLS. 

Shareholders  of  the  HoAvard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd,, 
are  being  advised  by  circular  that  the  directors  of 
the  company  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  to  increase 
the  common  stock  capitalization  of  the  enterprise 
from  the  present  total  of  $1,162,500  to  $1,250,000.  The 
additional  $87,500  par  value  of  the  stock  is  offered  at 
par  to  shareholders  of  record  of  November  29  next 
in  the  proportion  of  one  share  of  new  for  every  18  2-7 
shares  of  old  stock  held.  Fractional  shares  will  not  be 
issued,  subscriptions  for  full  shares  only  being  ac- 
cepted. 

The  right  to  subscribe  for  the  ncAV  shares  will  ex- 
pire at  the  close  of  business  on  December  13  next, 
with  payment  in  full  a  AA^eek  later. 

At  yesterday's  price  of  $143  for  the  stock,  the  value 
of  the  rights  to  the  new  issue  AA^ould  work  out  around 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Detection  of  soda  and  sulphite  wood  pulps  in 
paper.  R.  Wasieky.  Papicrfabrikant,  1918,  16,  212-3, 
228-9.  Z.  angew.  Chem,,  1918,  31,  Ref.,  371; 
thru  J.  Soc.  Chem.,  Ind.,  38,  1919,  p.  131A.  Pieces 
of  the  paper  to  be  examined  are  boiled  up  once  with  a 
0.2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  Gentian  violet,  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  two  minutes,  rinsed 
with  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  steeped  for  two  minutes 
in  95  per  cent  alcohol  containing  0.5  per  cent  H'Cl. 
They  are  subsequently  washed  for  15  minutes  in  95 
per  cent  alcohol,  which  is  renewed  once,  and  finally 
washed  in  water.  Papers  made  of  pure  soda  wood 
pulp  lose  the  color  entirely,  whereas  sulphite  papers 
are  stained  a  deep  violet.  Papers  of  mixed  composi- 
tion may  be  analysed  with  an  accuracy  of  about  5  per 
cent  by  comparing  them  with  known  standards. — A.P.- 
0. 

Clarification  of  waste  liquors  containing  paper  pulp 
and  alkaline  substano3S.  II.  Ilofer,  Sillein,  Hungary. 
German  Patent  No.  309,406.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38, 
409A  (1919).  The  liquor  is  treated  with  Zn  salts,  espe- 
cially ZnS04,  which  reacts  with  the  alkaline  substance 
present  (resin  size,  calcium  hydroxide,  etc.,)  to  form 
a  precipitate  which  carries  down  with  it  the  suspended 
paper  pulp.  The  clarifying  effect  of  Zn  salts  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Al  compounds  commonly  employed. 
The  Zn  salts  may  be  partly  replaced  by  Mg  salts. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-5.  Apparatus  for  crushing  paper  pulp  and  other 
fibrous  material.  (Appareil  a  broyer  la  pulpe  de  papier 
et  les  autres  matieres  fibreuses.  Fr.  patent  No.  490,- 
877.  Chas.  Menzies  Cowan  and  John  Brown.  Le 
Papier,  22,  196,  (July  1919).  Consists  essentially  of 
one  or  more  pairs  of  grooved  rolls.  The  grooves  are 
longitudinal  and  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  rolls,  the 
inclination  being  in  opposite  directions  for  the  two 
rolls  of  any  pair.  They  may  be  rotated  at  diflPerent 
speeds  and  the  distance  between  them  is  adjustable. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  for  de-inking  paper.  (Procede  pour  en- 
lever  Tencre  d'imprimerie  du  papier.)  Fr.  patent  No. 
492,195.  Soeiete  Jesperen.  La  Papeterie,  41,  196, 
(July  25,  1919).  Milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  paper 
either  before  or  after  pulping,  but  preferably  before. 
The  beating  is  continued  until  the  mineral  oil  rises  to 
the  surface,  carrying  the  ink  with  it,  and  it  is  re- 
moved by  suitable  means.  The  process  is  inapplicable 
if  the  vehicle  contains  no  mineral  oil. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Process  for  making  pasteboard.  (Procede 
pour  la  fabrication  des  carton.)  Fr.  patent  No.  492,- 
096.  Cellulose  &  Papiers.  La  Papeterie,  41,  195, 
(July  25,  1919).  Pulp  which  has  been  partially 
gelatinized  during  an  alkaline  cook,  and  which  is  con- 
sequently useless  for  making  paper,  is  mixed  with  a 
requisite  amount  of  good  pulp,  or  with  ground  cork, 
sawdust,  etc.,  or  with  both,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  gelatinized  pulp,  and  the  whole  worked  up  into 
p  asteb  0  ard . — A  .P  .-'C . 

L-4.  Paper  sacks.  W.  Herzberg.  Mitt.  k.  Material- 
pnif.,  36,  230-7,  (1818).  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  38, 
458A,   (1919).    Results  are  given  of  tests  applied 


to  sacks  from  strong  paper  pasted  together 
with  good  adhesive.  Sacks  accepted  for  packing  su- 
perphosphates were  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
showing  a  mean  breaking  strain  of  4.48  kilos,  when 
tested  in  strips  180  mm.  long,  15  mm.  wide,  at  19  deg. 
C,  and  in  air  with  65  per  cent  moisture,  while  its  re- 
istance  to  folding,  i.e.,  the  number  of  double  folds  by 
Schopper's  method)  Avas  186.  Sacks  for  table  salt 
were  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  paper  showing  a 
breaking  .strain  of  4.84  kilos,  and  folding  resistance  of 
518,  while  those  for  cement  were  of  paper  with  an 
average  breaking  strain  of  4.5  kilos  and  resistance  to 
folding  of  1,598.— A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Improvement  to  machinery  for  making  seam- 
less pulp  tubes.  ( Perfectionnements  aux  appareils 
pour  la  fabrication  des  tubes  en  pate  a  papier  sans 
joint.)  Fr.  patent  No.  491,136.  Calvert  Thame.  Le 
Papier,  22,  233-4,  (Aug.  1919).  When  the  tube  has 
been  made  to  a  suitable  thickness,  the  shutter  which 
closes  a  slit  in  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  drop,  thereby 
slightly  decreasing  the  diameter  of  the  mould,  and  the 
tube  can  readily  be  withdrawn. — A.P.-C. 

R-1.  The  paper  industry  in  Switzerland.  (  L'indus- 
trie  papetiere  en  Suisse.  Le  Papier,  22,  249,  (Aug. 
1919).  Also,  Rev.  Univ.  Papeterie,  2,  Nos.  3,  10. 
(Aug.  15,  1919).  The  Swiss  paper  industry  has  been 
very  seriously  affected  by  the  lack  of  raw  materials 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  present  time  the  outlook 
seems  very  serious  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for 
paper.  The  Swiss  paper  manufacturers  have  formed  a 
company  with  the  object  of  centralizing  sales  and  dis- 
tributing orders  to  the  various  mills  in  such  a  way 
that  the  work  shall  be  done  in  the  most  advantageous 
and  economical  manner  possible. — A.P.-C. 

R-1.  The  paper  industry  in  Roumania.  (L'industrie 
papetiere  en  Roumania.)  Le  Papier,  22,  249,  (Aug., 
1919).  There  are  7  paper  mills  in  Roumania,  with  a 
total  capital  of  18,708,000  fr.  In  1913  they  used  1,- 
768,850  fr.  worth  of  domestic  raw  materials  and  823,- 
599  fr.  worth  of  imported  raw  materials.  For  1914 
the  figures  were  4,513,999  and  1,051,000  respectively. 
The  value  of  the  paper  was  10,561,000  fr.  in  1913  and 
10,822,657  fr.  in  1914.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel 
and  of  raw  materials  no  paper  is  exported,  but  in  1913 
3,619  tons  of  pulp  were  exported,  of  a  value  of  824,965 
fr.— A.P.-C. 

R-1.  The  paper  industry  in  Finland.  (L'industrie 
papetiere  en  Finlande.)  P.  F.  Le  Papier,  22,  200. 
(Jiily  1919).  A  short  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry  in  Finland  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Exports  of  paper  from  England  to  France.  Le 
Papier,  22,  259-60,  (Aug.,  1919).  Graphs  are  given 
showing  the  exports  of  printing  paper  and  of  writing 
paper  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 
respectively. — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  The*  French  paper  trade  during  1917,  1918,  1919. 
(Le  commerce  du  papier  en  1919  [cinq  premiers  mois]. 
Annees  1919,  1918,  1917.)  Rev.  Univ.  Papeterie,  2, 
No.  8,  6-8  (Aug.  15,  1919).  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  paper  trade  of  France  during  1917,  1918,  and  the 
first  5  months  of  1919.— A.P.-<3. 
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R-7.  Practical  training  of  the  paper-maker.  How  to 
become  machine-tender.  (L 'education  pratique  clu 
papetier.  Comment  on  devient  condnetenr  de  ma- 
chine.) E.Arnold.  Le  Papier,  22,  2301-1,  (Aug.  1919) . 
A  description  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
young  paper-maker  must  pass  to  qualify  him  to  be  ma- 
chine tender,  and  advice  as  to  how  he  should  tackle  his 
work.  (Cont'd.)— A.P.-C. 

R-12.  Congress  of  French  paper  manufacturers. 
(Congres  des  fabricants  de  papier.)  Le  Papier,  22,  201, 
(July  1919).  The  52nd  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  on 
June  3rd,  1919,  86  firms  being  represented.  The  eight- 
hour-day  law  and  a  bill  concerning  hydraulic  power 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion. — A.P.-C. 


TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION  PAPERS. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  "Technical  Association 
Papers,  Series  II,"  which  in  itself  more  than  justifies 
the  maintenance  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  and  Avhich  in  itself  is  worth 
more  to  every  member  of  the  organization  than  it 
costs  him  to  meet  his  annual  dues.  Of  course  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the  technology  of 
papermaking  to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of 
the  scientific  discussions  contained  in  the  review ;  but 
it  requires  nothing  more  than  ordinary  commonsense 
and  a  casual  examination  of  the  book  to  understand  its 
great  value  to  one  who  seeks  to  master  the  art. 

The  Technical  Association  is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  trade  organization  family.  It  was 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  that  a  few  enthusiastic  in- 
dividuals brought  it  into  being.  At  that  time  most 
of  the  men  connected  with  the  industry  looked  upon 
it  as  a  harmless,  though  altogether  unnecessary  institu- 
tion. Some  regarded  it  as  simply  one  more  added  to 
that  already  countless  number  of  associations  of  no 
practical  value,  and  with  little  excuse  for  their  being 
except  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  theoretical  views  of 
overeducated  cranks.  I  had  some  such  notion  myself. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  association  began 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  to  prove  itself  of  immense 
value  to  the  industry.  Instead  of  contenting  itself  with 
being  merely  a  praiseworthy  association,  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a  veritable  school  in  which  the  technical 
science  of  papermaking  is  taught. 

Fortunately  this  organization  fell  into  good  hands 
at  the  very  beginning  and  has  had  competent  manage- 
ment ever  since.  This  has  enlisted,  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  industry,  who 
are  generously  undertaking  to  distribute  among  their 
associates  the  benefits  of  their  painstaking  labors. 
No  man  who  is  well  up  in  the  art  of  papermaking,  and 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  keep  up,  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  work  of  this  association ;  much  less  can  one 
who  is  just  beginning  his  study  of  the  many  scientific 
problems  involved  afford  to  miss  this  practical  school- 
ing. In  my  opinion  every  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  or  paper  can  do  itself  no  better 
service  than  to  put  into  full  membership  in  the  Tech- 
nical Association  every  man  in  its  employ  Avho  has 
charge  of  any  technical  process  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  plant.  And  this  is  true,  although  they 
may  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  meeting. 
A  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  the  association 
must  inevitably  add  to  the  value  of  the  service  of  the 
student.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  to  better  manufactur- 
ing results  of  whieli  1  have  any  knowledge. 

One  need  only  take  a  casual  siirvey  of  the  contents 
of  the  publication  recently  issued  to  appreciate  its 
value.    It  begins  Avith  a  carefully  prepared  article  on 


Analytical  Methods  for  the  Paper  Industry,  by  W.  H. 
Gesell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standard 
Methods  of  Testing  Materials,  T.A.P.P.I. :  a  compre- 
hensive and  thoroughly  practical  treatise.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  analytical  and  descriptive  study  of 
Vegetable  Fibres  Used  in  Papermaking  by  Fred  C. 
Clark,  chairman  Committee  on  Paper  Testing.  Then 
comes  a  most  helpful  compilation  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Paper  Industry,  by  Miss  Hubbard,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bibliography.  So  we  might  continue ;  but 
this  suffices  to  indicate  the  kind  of  matter  that  covers 
the  118  large  pages. 

A  good  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
nig  of  the  Technical  Association,  not  only  reproduc- 
ing the  formal  papers  but  likewise  giving  the-  sten- 
ographic notes  of  the  informal  discussions;  all  of  which 
are  intensely  interesting  and  instructive  to  paper- 
makers  who  want  to  become  more  efficient. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  so  often  to  the 
work  of  the  Technical  Association  when  I  say  it  is  be- 
cause  its  work  appears  to  me  to  be  of  incalculahle 
value  to  the  industry,  and  will  become  more  so.  If 
you  have  not  seen  "Technical  Association  Papers,"  get 
it  without  delay.— C.F.M.,  in  "Paper." 

We  second  the  motion. — Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RE  ESTIMATION  OF  PULP. 

Having  received  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  double 
stain  and  the  use  of  the  filarmicrometer  should  not  be 
included  in  what  might  be  called  a  standard  method 
of  estimating  sulphite  and  ground  wood  in  newsprint 
paper,  "Snowshoe"  states  his  view  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  questions  re  my  article  on  "Estima- 
tion of  Pulps  in  Paper"  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
T  would  observe  as  follows : 

I  find  the  distinction  between  sulphite  and  ground 
wood  when  properly  stained  with  iodine  absolute.  The 
ground  wood  appears  as  a  strong  yellow  while  the 
sulphite  is  colorless  and  the  differentiation  is  almost 
perfect  under  the  microscope.'  It  is  substantia:lly  im- 
possible to  mistake  mechanical  fibre  (stained)  for 
sulphite,  but  there  may  be  a  slight  (very  slight) 
tendency  on  the  other  hand  to  mistake  a  sulphite  fibre 
here  find  there  for  ground  wood,  but  it  is  of  no 
moment. 

The  solution  used  is  as  follows : 
Water  60c. e. 

KI  6  grams.  '  ' 

lo  3.45  grs. 
Glycerine  6  e.c. 

Double  staining  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  single 
stain  differentiates  perfectly  if  properly  carried  out. 

As  to  fibre  micrometer  measurements  of  fibres,  this 
would  have  to  be  done  Avith  very  considerable  care  or 
the  results  Avould  be  misleading  and  the  time  taken 
Avould  likely  be  altogether  too  long  for  ordinary  tech- 
nical work  in  papermills. 

Doubtless  an  elaborate  and  painstaking  examination 
of  a  ground  wood  and  sulphite  mixture  Avith  micro- 
meters and  special  stains  Avould  eliminate  the  personal 
equation  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  AA'ould  be  a  useless 
refinement  as  regards  neAvsprint  paper,  due  to  the 
variation  in  relative  content  of  the  two  fibres. 

As  to  the  experience  necessary  to  estimate  ground 
Avood  and  sulphite  ra])idly  umler  the  microscope,  it 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  a  little  painstaking  persistence  in 
examining  definite  knoAvn  mixtures  properly  stained 
Avith  iodine. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  Loiuloii  Correspondent.) 

Tjondon,  13th  November,  1!)19. 

Ttie  eoiistitutioii  of  Beiitley  and  Jackson,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  ])a])ormakers  en<>-ineers,  lias  undcrjrone  a 
cliange.  Mr.  Georfrc  F>entley  lias  left  the  firm  after  a 
loiifr  and  honorable  career,  and  his  retirement  as  an  ac- 
tive worker  will  be  mueli  regretted.  He  occiipied  the 
l)osition  of  chairman  and  under  his  gnidance  the  firm 
made  rapid  strides,  their  well-known  papermaking  ma- 
chines being  notalile  for  success  all  over  the  world.  To- 
day Bentley  &  Jackson  are  full-np  with  orders  and  their 
future  promises  to  be  a  busy  one.  Mr.  James  Nnttall 
and  his  three  .sons  will  now  control  1lie  firm  and  in 
Iheir  hands  the  success  achieved  in  the  past  will  be  con- 
tinued and  enlianced  in  the  future.  The  retirement  of 
Mr.  George  Bentley  severs  a  valuable  link  from  en- 
gineering circles.  His  keen  foresight  and  shrewd  busi- 
ness disposition  was  valued  in  the  paper  industry  of  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  and  at  times  like  the  present  when  the 
economic  ])osition  requires  the  experienced  and  skilful 
handling  of  an  expert,  IVFr.  Bentley 's  resourceful  know- 
ledge should  be  missed.  However,  Mr.  Nuttall,  Sr.,  who 
has  over  50  years  experience  with  Bentley  &  Jackson, 
Ltd.,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  and  very  high- 
ly respected.  What  he  does  not  know  about  papermak- 
ing  engineering  is  not  worth  knowing. 

Pulp  from  Canada. 

Shipments  of  pialp  from  Canada  are  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  six  weeks,  the  latest  Government  returns 
showing  that  7,707  tons  of  ground  wood  and  1,660  tons 
of  sulphite  have  arrived  in  one  week.  In  ground  wood 
the  Dominion  is  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  market  here, 
the  arrivals  for  the  week  under  consideration  being  7,- 
707  tons  compared  with  1,716  from  Norway  and  411 
tons  from  Sweden.  A  return  of  this  character  must 
be  satisfactory  to  p^dp  men  in  Canada,  because  I  have 
seen  the  times  when  the  Dominion  did  not  even  a])pear 
in  the  list  for  ground  wood.  If  there  is  a  demand  now 
for  Canadian  pulps  surely  the  future  must  increase  that 
demand.  There  is  only  one  point  to  be  considered  and 
that  is — study  the  market  and  its  wants.  Then  look 
after  your  .shipping.  The  pulp  market  today  in  Eng- 
land is  firm  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  being 
done.  Norwegian  prices  in  London  today  are  a.s  fol- 
lows: Bleached  sulphite  £36;  easy  bleaching  sidphite 
£29  to  £30 ;  strong  sulphite  £25  to  £25  10s ;  easy  bleach- 
ing soda  pulp  £24  10s ;  strong  soda  piilp  £23;  ground- 
wood  (moist)  £7  15s  6d  to  £8  c.i.f.  British  ports.  For 
delivery  next  year  add  10s  all  round.  The  Norwegians 
see  that  in  Canada  they  have  a  serious  competitor  in 
the  British  market.  The  feeling,  however,  is  to  keep 
trade  within  the  Empire. 

Paper  and  Prices. 

Newsprint  is  not  changed  much  in  prices,  but  for 
other  papers  there  is  a  stiffening  in  quotations.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  master  printer  this  Aveek  and  he  says  com- 
plaints are  rife  against  the  mills  over  prices,  these  be- 
ing treble  today  what  they  were  in  1914.  He  considers 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  quotations  now 
that  the  raw  materials  market  has  settled  down.  Nor- 
wegian quotations  are  about  as  follows:  £48  a  ton  for 
unglazed  and  M.  G.  kraf t ;  M.G.  pure  sulphite,  thin  sub- 
.stance  of  d.c.  7  lbs.,  £65  per  ton ;  friction  glazed  leathei- 
boards  £31  5d  per  ton ;  wood  pulp  boards  £26  to  £27  a 
ton.  English  kraft  paper  is  £53  10s  a  ton  and  English 
bank  paper  8d  per  lb.  and  fine  printing  paper  6d  j)er 


II).  The  LoJidou  ISIaster  Printers  have  deprecated  the 
action  of  one  of  the  British  mills.  One  of  its  members 
said  that  liis  firm  sent  an  order  for  paper  within  a 
week  of  the  (piotations  rising.  The  mill  dallied  with 
the  order  for  a  week  and  then  stated  they  would  take 
one-third  of  the  order  at  the  price  quoted,  plus  5  per 
cent,  and  that  the  two-thirds  of  the  order  remaining  at 
a  price  ruling  when  the  paper  was  delivered.  It  is  now 
contended  that  the  Government  helped  paper  manufac- 
turers during  the  war  and  such  action  as  indicated 
above  does  not  help  industry  and  was  not  fair  pTay. 
particularly  when  the  mill  had  had  rr.w  material  in 
stock.  Master  Printers  are  being  urged  to  take  action. 
Mill  Profits. 

Tlu;  Star  Paper  Mill,  Lancashire,  reports  a  dividend 
of  3s  per  share  on  the  preference  shares  and  a  dividend 
of  5s  per  share  (and  a  bonus  of  5s  per  share)  on  the 
ordinary  £5  shares.  £15,314  is  being  carried  forward. 
For  the  half  year  to  Oetolier,  1918,  the  ■irdinar^'  shares 
got  10  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  bonus  of  15s  per  share, 
while  in  the  following  month  a  bonus  of  100  per  cent 
was  paid  in  shares.  The  Star  Mill  is  a  progressive  con- 
cern and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  an  industry. 

Japan  Wants  Pulp. 

A  good  deal  of  information  has  reached  London  to 
the  effect  that  Japan  wants  ])ulp.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  this  should  be  the  ease,  and  inquiries 
should  be  minutely  made  before  any  business  transac- 
tions are  entered  upon.  Through  various  sources  here 
they  are  asking  for  pulp.  The  United  States  usually 
have  a  big  share  of  supplying  the  Japanese  market. 
Chemicals. 

The  market  for  chemicals  is  brisk  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  business  passing  on  home  and  export  account. 
Bleaching  powder  is  £15  to  £17  for  export  and  aham 
£19  per  ton.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  caustic  soda 
is  being  offered.  Soda  crystals  are  firm  at  £6  a  ton  for 
export.  Sulphur  is  scarce  and  very  firm, 
Notelets. 

Brother  F.  J.  Bobeer  Farrel  has  been  installed  Wor- 
shipful Master  of  the  Papyrus  Lodge  of  Freemasons  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  insta.llation  dinner  that  follow- 
ed was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  paper  and  pulp  men 
present. 

The  steamer  "Gyp"  has  arrived  with  1.357  tons  of 
"•roundwood  from  Chicoutimi.  The  "Keyingham"  and 
"Leicester"  have  also  reached  port  with  large  cargoes 
from  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Alexander  Turnbull  succeeds  Mr.  E.  Chalmers 
MS  managing-director  of  Messrs.  E.  Chalmers  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  papermakers,  of  London. 

A  Finland  pulp  maker  wants  £30  a  ton  for  easy 
bleaching,  sulphite,  but  the  quality  of  it  is  not  stated. 
Similar  offers  are  being  made  to  Poland  in  its  unsettled 
state  of  political  strife. 

The  students  of  London  University  and  Bart's  Medi- 
cal School  had  a  "rag"  this  week.  Outside  the  "Daily 
News"  office  was  a  wagon  full  of  newsprint  and  the 
students  made  a  platform  of  the  newsprint  from  which 
speakers  addressed  their  confreres.  It  is  unusual  to  see 
a  meeting  outside  a  newspaper  office  in  the  heart  of 
London — and  particularly  a  students'  assembly.  Let 
us  hope  INFcGill  will  not  follow  the  example  in  Mont- 
real. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 

Keeps  the  blues  from  your  brain. 
And  the  red  from  your  eyes. 
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The  Abitibi  Company's  locomotive  was  suffering 
from  pleurisy,  at  least  tbere  was  serious  trouble  with 
its  chest.  By  burying  the  chest  in  the  forge  tire  and 
woi'king  in  very  uncomfortable  positions,  Mr.  Morley 
and  his  crew  closed  the  cracks. 

Iroquois  Falls  has  a  by-law  requiring  all  children 
to  be  in  doors  by  eight  o'clock,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  guardian. 

During  the  last  week  in  October,  the  four  machines 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  made  1,428.27 
tons  of  newsprint. 

The  Laurentide  Company  in  October  made  a  daily 
average  of  215  tons  of  newsprint,  45  tons  of  board 
and  12  tons  of  wrapper. 

One  hundred  and  eight  employees  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  have  been  in  the  firm  for  twenty  years 
■or  more. 

Reports  are  just  "leaking  out,"  as  it  were,  of  the 
fine  time  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
gave  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  officials  on 
October  28th.  The  operations  were  carried  out  under 
Work  Order  205,  issued  by  Mr.  Stadler. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Steele  is  in  England  in  the  interests  of 
the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Powers 
is  in  charge  of  the  London  office. 

T.  Marshall  Dix,  Vice-President  of  the  Spaulding 
and  Tewsberry  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  in  Toronto  re- 
cently calling  upon  the  trade. 

George  C.  Winlow,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto, 
returned  lately  from  a  successful  two  weeks'  deer  hunt- 
ing trip  in  the  vicinity  of  Penetanguishene. 
I.  H.  Weldon,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  N.  L.  Martin,  of  Toronto,  secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  have 
returned  from  a  deer  shooting  expedition  to  Hartley 
Bay  in  the  French  river  district.  There  were  some  fif- 
teen members  in  the  party,  of  which  J.  G.  Gaudaur,  of 
Atherly,  former  champion  oarsman  of  the  world,  Avas 
one.  The  Hartley  Bay  Hunt  Club  secured  their  full 
complement  of  deer,  which  they  report  as  plentiful. 

There  were  shipped  on  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  railway  during  Aug.  10,582  cords  of  pulp- 
wood,  which  represents  an  increase  of  1,517  cords,  or 
16.7  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  month.  Dur- 
ing Aug.  there  were  also  shipped  5,968  tons  of  wood 
pulp  and  6,062  tons  of  paper.  The  former  represents 
an  increase  of  2,987  tons  or  100  per  cent  and  the  latter 
127  tons  or  two  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month. 

Rev.  Walter  Cox,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Gan- 
anoque.  Out.,  who  is  a  former  Grand  M';,'-:ter  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Oddfellows  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, will  resign  his  charge  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
remove  to  Toronto  where  he  will  engage  in  the  pub- 
lishing line.  He  has  piu'chased  the  Dominion  Inde- 
pendent Oddfellow,  of  which  paper  he  will  assume  the 
editorship. 

The  Globe  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  large  addition 
to  its  premises  on  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  in  order  to 


afford  accommodation  for  the  printing  department. 
The  extension  will  cost  $35,000. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Georgetown  Coated  Paper 
Mills,  Georgetown,  Out.,  has  been  increased  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000  by  the  creation  of  4,000  shares  of  new 
stock  of  $100  each.  The  company  is  erecting  a  large 
extension  to  their  buildings  and  will  install  additional 
equipment.  Good  progress  is  being  made  on  construc- 
tion work. 

James  A.  Cook  &  Son,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  and  headquarters  in 
Toronto  to  carry  on  the  business  of  stationers,  printers, 
lithographers,  bookbinders,  envelope  and  paper  bag 
manufacturers,  etc. 

F.  J.  Niven,  who  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  tim- 
ber license  department  of  the  Ontario  Government,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  also  secretary  to  the  new  Minister, 
Hon.  Beniah  Bowman.  Mr.  Niven  succeeds  C.  C.  Hele, 
who,  after  several  years  service  has  resigned  and  has 
taken  a  responsible  position  with  a  Toronto  financial 
firm. 

Many  eastern  friends  in  newspaper  and  publishing 
circles  have  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
F.  L.  Carter-Cotton,  of  Vancouver,  who  in  1S87  found 
ed  the  Vancouver  News-Advertiser  now  incorporated 
with  the  Vancouver  Sun.  He  retired  from  journalism 
in  1910  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Government. 

G.  H.  Askwith,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Rior- 
don  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  was  recently  operat- 
ed upon  for  appendicitis  and  is  now  well  on  to  the  road 
to  recovery. 

The  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  have  tak- 
en a  progressive  step  and  registered  a  trade  mark  for 
their  products.  A  circle  encloses  a  maple  leaf  with  the 
words  "Maple  Leaf  Bleached  Sulphite"  in  the  centre. 
The  name  of  the  firm  and  the  words  "Made  in  Can- 
ada ' '  are  printed  around  the  inside  of  the  circle. 

The  paper  box  factory  of  Moirs,  Limited,  chocolate 
manufacturers  of  Halifax,  which  was  located  at  Bed- 
ford,  N.S.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  firm 
will  rebuild. 

Mile.  Faymonville  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  whose  broth- 
er is  in  business  in  that  city  has  been  calling  upon  the 
paper  trade  in  Toronto  in  the  interest  of  the  export 
business  and  has  been  introduced  to  a  number  of  lead- 
ing commercial  and  manufacturing  firms  by  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Department  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Advertisers  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  W.  C.  Betts 
of  Montreal,  was  elected  President;  D.  G.  Clark,  of 
London,  vice-president;  J.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Toronto, 
treasurer;  and  Miss  Clotworthy,  of  Toronto,  secretary. 

James  Edgar,  who  has  been  postmaster  of  Peter- 
borough, Ont.,  for  the  past  eight  years,  passed  away 
recently  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Before  his  appaint- 
ment  to  the  post  office  he  was  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale paper  business  in  that  city  for  a  long  time. 
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.MiiCaskey  Systems,  Ijimifed,  Carlaw  Ave,  Toronto, 
who  have  outp:rown  their  present  premises,  intend  re- 
moving to  (lalt  where  they  have  secured  larger  (|hhi'- 
ters,  having  bought  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  They 
■will  employ  about  a  hundred  hands.  The  firm  manu- 
facture account  registers  and  counter  check  books. 

Newsboys,  of  Toronto,  who  enlisted  during  the  war, 
have  on  their  return  found  that  their  newstands  on 
leading  corners  have  been  taken  up  by  others  who  stay- 
ed at  home  and  among  the  occupants  are  foreigners.  Re- 
turned x-epresentatives  have  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Control  in  Toronto  asking  that  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing news-stands  on  the  city  sidew'alks  be  extended  to 
overseas  men  in  preference  to  otliers,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  finding  openings  in  the  business.  The  matter 
will  be  looked  into. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands  for  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  government,  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on 
business  and  reports  that  there  are  splendid  prospects 
of  the  rapid  developiijent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  busi- 
ness on  the  Coa.st  and  that  all  the  mills  are  rushed  with 
orders. 

The  Beaver  Board  Co.,  of  Thorold,  Ont.,  have  com- 
menced the  construction  of  an  addition  to  their  plant 
which  will  cost  $7.5,000.  The  G.  C.  Carswell  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  have  been  awarded  the 
contract.  The  extension  will  be  of  steel  and  mill  con- 
struction upon  a  concrete  foundation. 

General  C.  H.  Mitchell,  who  is  the  new  Dean  of  En- 
gineering, as  well  as  an  old  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  University  of  Toronto,  closed  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Ontario  Section  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers last  week  with  a  description  of  after-the-war 
conditions  at  the  University  and  drew  some  deductions 
as  to  the  trend  of  engineering  opportunities  in  differ- 
ent channels,  as  indicated  by  the  tendency  of  certain 
1)ranches,  notably  mechanical  engineering  and  engineer 
ing  chemistry,  to  push  ahead  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hanrahan  of  the  Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, Clarke  City,  Que.,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
in  town.  Mr.  Hanrahan  has  been  combining  business 
with  pleasure  and  previous  to  visiting  Montreal  had 
ten  days  in  New  York.  He  reports  that  they  are  very 
busy  down  at  the  mill  and  are  expecting  to  make  two 
more  shipments  before  their  freezing  up. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
of  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont.,  will  establish  its  purchas- 
ing office  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Mullen,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  who  is  the 
prime  mover  of  the  Great  Eastern  Paper  Co.  was  in 
Montreal  this  week.  The  company's  office  will  prob- 
ably be  opened  there  in  the  near  future. 

SMITH  PAPER  MILLS  GETS  TIMBER  LIMITS. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Company,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  a  sulphite 
mill  of  20  tons  per  day  capacity.  This  is  being  in- 
creased by  the  new  owners  to  30  tons  per  day. 

The  same  interest,  it  is  understood,  have  also  ac- 
quired valuable  timber  limits,  with  saw-mills,  etc.,  con- 
taining over  500,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  or  sufficient 
to  supply  the  company's  needs  for  over  20  years. 
These  valuable  acquisitions  make  the  company  self- 
contained. 

The  capacity  of  the  combined  companies  is  now 
154,000  lbs.  per  day  of  writing,  book  and  ledger 
papers.   

A  dangerous  man  is  one  Avho  acts  with  no  thouglit 
of  consequence  to  others. 


BROWN  CORPORATION  HAD  BIG  FIRE. 

Trois  I'i.stole.s,  (Quebec,  Nov.  2:{.^The  di.sa.strons 
conflagration  that  broke  out  at  the  P,rown  Corpora- 
tion's pulp  and  lumber  mills  last  Thursday  afternoon 
IS  still  smouldering  and  though  there  is  some  slight 
danger  of  it  spreading  large  gangs  of  men  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  in  endeavour  to  extinguish  it  entire- 
ly. Aided  by  the  rain  which  has  been  failing  all  after- 
noon and  evening,  it  is  hoped  to  get  it  entirely  under 
control  soon.  Unless  it  should  succeed  in  reaching  the 
mill  or  some  of  the  houses,  no  further  damage  "  can 
ensue  as  practically  all  the  wood  and  pulp  that  could 
be  destroyed  is  already  lost.— Quebec  Chronicle. 


A  "MOOSE"  STORY. 

Three  liunters  went  out  in  search  of  game, 
Pounsford,  Duncan  and  Blueier  by  name. 
They  pitched  their  camp  on  the  trackless  snow 
For  you  see — they  had  nowhere  to  go. 

High  o'erhead  the  North  Lights  swept 
As  three  brave  hunters  warily  crept, 
Th  rough  the  forest,  deep  with  gloom 
And  filled  with  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

With  eyes  forever  on  the  ground 
And  ears  alert  for  any  sound 
With  rifles  slung  across  their  back 
They  followed  up  a  Bull  Moose  track. 

Through  thickets  dense  they  followed  close 
Every  tree,  a  lookout  post; 
Through  valleys  deep,  o'er  mountains  grim, 
A  slushy  stream  they  had  to  swim. 

Across  an  open  plain  they  go, 
And  lose  the  tracks  in  the  boundless  snow. 
They  looked  around  in  vain  for  more — 
But  that  old  Moose  had  been  chased  before. 

As  finally  they  quit  at  last 

A  monster  shadow  flitted  past, 

And  stopped  beside  the  sluggish  stream 

A  regular  old  hunter's  dream. 

"I  see  him,"  shouted  Pounsford,  "There! 
"I'll  have  that  Moose,  I  do  declare." 
Duncan  says  "By  Gosh,  you're  right, 
"Just  half  a  mo',  to  adjust  my  sights," 
Blueier  as  quickly  followed  suit, 
And  got  his  rifle  set  to  shoot. 

The  three  guns  sighted  and  loaded  full. 
They  fired  and  killed — a  farmer's  mule! 
They  came  up  close,  their  prey  to  vie-w 
The  sight  they  saw  made  them  feel  blue. 
Their  eyes  just  couldn't  leave  that  mule 
Whose  head  they  had  with  lead  pumped  full; 
(And  still  today  it  makes  them  sick 
To  think  of  how  they  fired  too  quick). 

— Machine  Room  Poet. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont., 

November  12,  1919. 
Note :    The  editor  is  not  responsible  for  these  senti- 
ments.   The  "poem"  is  given  publicity  by  special  re- 
quest and — well,  we  are  a  long  way  from  Toronto  and 
Port  Arthur. 


We  make  way  for  the  man  who  boldlj^  pushes  past 
us. 


November  27,  1919 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  November  24,  1919— From  present  appear- 
ances newsprint  will  soon  be  as  high  in  price  as 
some  grades  of  book  and  writing  papers, — that  is  if 
the  purchaser  wants  spot  delivery.  In  fact,  he  is  lucky 
to  get  a  supply  at  any  price  and  a  visitor  from  Bal- 
timore to  Toronto  during  the  past  week  related  several 
instances  where  jobbers  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
were  offered  ten  cents  a  pound  for  what  stocks  they 
had  on  hand  and  stated  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  the  existence  of  several  weekly  papers  was 
threatened  owing  to  shortage  in  supplies.  Several 
rural  publications  in  Ontario  have  been  dangerously 
near  getting  out  of  raw  material  and  have  sent  insist- 
ent messages  to  manufacturers  to  see  that  their  wants 
were  looked  after.  Production  is  being  speeded  up  in 
all  the  mills  and  the  larger  plants  never  turned  out  as 
much  news  as  they  are  doing  at  present.  With  the 
Christmas  advertising  campaign  close  at  hand  there 
will  be  a  greater  call  than  ever  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

In  other  lines  of  paper  the  situation  is  getting  to  be 
nearly  as  bad  and  the  question  is  asked,  what  about 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year?  "Will  they  go 
up?  Large  publishers  and  consumers  of  newsprint  are 
being  urged  to  conserve  their  supplies  and,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  which  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  this  week,  it  is  expecteo  that  some  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  regard  to  ensuring  ample  sup- 
plies for  the  coming  year  and  also  certain  recommenda- 
tions made  with  respect  to  the  conservation  of  raw 
material  generall3^ 

With  regard  to  prices  of  paper  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Co.  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  have  sent  out 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  it  is  seemingly  useless  to 
agitate  for  lower  prices  until  the  world's  starved  eon 
dition  is  remedied  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
world  catches  up  with  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 
"This  can  never  be  done"  states  the  company  "as 
long  as  the  present  labor  unrest  exist?,  and  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  appears  to  lie  in 
industrial  peace  and  increased  production.  We  urge 
our  friends  and  customers  to  elimiutite  all  possible 
wasteful  methods,  purchasing  only  sueli  goods  as  will 


take  care  of  their  present  needs  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  By  all  assisting  in  this,  more  rapid  re- 
covery to  a  sensible  level  of  trade  conditions  can  be 
made  and  the  present  spasmodic,  chaotic  and  dispro- 
portionate conditions  will  give  way  to  ;  conservative 
and  sound  basis  of  doi.iig  business. 

A  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  paper  manufacturers  is  the 
probable  shortage  of  soft  coal.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
takes  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  and  the 
quantity  which  some  mills  have  on  hax'.d  is  not  reas- 
suring. Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  \n  Canada  from 
the  United  States  have  been  very  small  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Much  of  that  which  has  been  in  transit 
has  been  commandeered  by  the  federal  i:uthorities  and 
the  situation  hss  become  so  serious  that,  it  is  rumored, 
the  train  service  on  the  railways  may  have  to  be  cut 
down  in  order  to  conserve  supplies.  One  leading  paper 
firm  has  inserted  a  clause  in  all  its  literature  to  the 
effect  "that  all  agreements  and  contracts  entered 
into  on  orders  taken  are  accepted  contingent  on 
strikes,  accidents,  fires  or  other  causes  b'?yond  om 
control,  including  shortage  of  coal  supply."  The 
latter  clause  has  been  added  recently.  Another  that 
has  been  incorporated  is  that  all  quotations  are  sub- 
ject to  immediate  acceptance. 

The  production  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  exceeded  those 
of  a  similar  period  during  1918  by  eight  per  cent  or 
45,940  tons  and  with  an  almost  similar  increase  across 
the  border,  the  supply  is  still  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  .shy.  The  question  now  arises,  will  the  news- 
papers combine  to  curtail  consumption  and  would  ad- 
vertisers give  help  by  assenting  to  restrictions  in 
space?  If  some  move  like  this  is  not  undertaken  what 
will  the  future  bring  forth?  Then  therT'  is  a  growing 
sli.ortage  of  groundwood  pulp  and  prici'.'-  remain  very 
high.  Sulphite  pulp  is  also  in  strong  de^nand  particu- 
larly bleached.  All  paper  box  factorie'-:  are  rushed; 
book  and  writing  mills  have  all  the  bu.'iness  they  can 
attend  to  for  months  ahead.  Wrapping  papers  of  all 
kinds  are  getting  scarcer  all  the  while  and  stocks 
with  the  jobbers  lower.  Demand  keeps  away  ahead 
of  production  and  the  shortage  is  each  week  ac- 
centuated. Business  with  wholesale  paper  houses  is 
now  vei'v  lively  and  November  has  proved  a  record 
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breakfi-  Avitli  iiiaiiy  oT  tlieiii  in  the  volume  of  tiirn- 
over.  - 

Coated  paper  plants  report  that  business  keeps  up 
remarkably  well  and  toilet  and  tissue  mills  have  all 
tlie  orders  they  can  look  after  for  months  ahead.  Spe- 
cialty mills  are  turnin<;  down  business  owing  to  lack 
of  facilities  for  meetin<r  requirements  and  other  de- 
])artnicnts  of  production  have  the  sanu'  story  to  relate. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  line,  the  market  for  waste 
paper  is  jjenerally  weak  and  the  mills  are  holding  off 
from  buying,  so  dealers  report.  A  fairly  good  demand 
has  set  in  for  No.  1,  soft  white  shavings  and  white 
blanks  but  all  other  lines  are  characterised  by  the 
marking  of  time  which  may  not  change  until  after  the 
holiday  season.  No.  1  shirt  cuttings  are  in  active  re- 
quisition but  other  grades  are  not  so  strong.  The 
American  mai-ket  looks  better  and  an  increased  call 
is  expected  from  Canadian  mills  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  supplies  in  many  kinds  of  cut- 
tings owing  to  the  tendency  to  utilize  all  waste 
wherever  possible. 

The  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power  Co..  whicli  controls 
the  Chicoutinii  Pulp  Co.,  the  largest  producer  of  wood 
l)ulp  in  the  world,  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lixmber 
Corporation,  tlie  Saguenay  Light  and  Power^Co.,  the 
l^oberval-Saguenay  Railway  Company  and  the  Chi- 
coutinii Port  Co.,  have  placed  on  the  market  $l.-')00,nOO 
serial  gold  bonds  bearing  interest  at  six  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Hon.  F.  L.  ]?oi(juo.  President  of  the  C*ompan>', 
states  that  the  outpiit  of  the  mills  at  Chicoutinii  and 
Val  Jalbert  has  been  maintained  at  full  capacity  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  stocks  of  mechanical  pulp, 
which  had  grown  to  over  60,000  tons  in  the  early 
months  of  1919,  have  all  been  sold  and  shipped  arul 
steadily  liiglier  prices  have  been  secured  for  it  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  output  since  that  time.  The  pulp, 
Avhieh  the  company  sold  last  year  and  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1919,  brought  from  $26  to  $29  per  ton 
and  has  now  advanced  to  over  $40.  The  last  sales  Avere 
made  at  $42.50  per  ton.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  pulp 
operations  of  the  com])any  at  Chandler,  many  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  and  the  output  has 
been  augmented  by  40  tons  a  day,  and  now  amounts 
to  112  tons  and,  at  the  same  time,  oper.'iting  costs  have 
been  reduced  by  ovei-  $10  per  ton. 


Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B,  Mill 

Croundwood  pulp  $43.00  to  $45.00 

Suli)hife,  news  grade  $75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  i)leaching  *92.00  to  $95.00 

Su!i)hite,  bleached  $115.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphate  $87.50 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 

F.O.P,.  Toronto 

No.  1  Avhite  envelo])e  cuttings  $4.75 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings   .  .  .$4.25 

White  blanks  .$1.75 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $2.65 

No.  1  magazine  .$2.10 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.65 

No.  1  manilas  .$2.30 

No.  1  print  inanila  ■.  $1.55 

Folded  news  .$1.10 

Over  issue,  news  .$1.20 

Kraft  $3.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  90c 

No.  1  sliirt  cuttings  14i/,e  to  15c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  'l3-13i/^c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  He 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  He 


Bleached  shoe  clij)   I2c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  13V2'^ 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  11c 

New  light  flannellet'te  cuttings  lOi^c 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  lie 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked).  No.  1  41/2C. 

Flock  and  satinettes  H^2.70 

Tailor  rags  $2.80 

(Junny  bagging  :5-';',c  to  4c 

Manila  rope  6c; 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  XovcmiIkm-  22.  So  many  changes  in 
paper  prices  are  occurring  these  days  tnat  it  is  ^diffi- 
cult to  say  at  the  close  of  each  week  just  what  has 
])rovcn  the  feature  of  the  market  for  the  few  preceding 
days.  Standing  out  prominently  above  all  other  de- 
velopments during  the  past  several  weeks  has  been 
the  strength  displayed  by  newsprint  pnj'er,  the  steady 
advance  in  prices  on  which  has  apparently  not  yet 
been  checked.  Sales  of  spot  lots  of  newsprint  in  rolls 
have  been  made  this  week  at  8  cents  a  pound,  prob- 
ably a  record-breaking  figure  for  mavy  years.  Even 
at  this  price,  buyers  have  met  Avith  untold  difficulty 
in  locating  available  supplies  of  print  paper,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  demand  from  transient  ."-sources  has  re- 
mained unfilled.  The  situation  in  ncAvsprint  has  reach- 
ed that  stage  Avhcre  it  requires  the  ability  of  a  fortune- 
teller to  .say  AA-hat  is  going  to  happen  The  .  potential 
requirements  of  the  country  at  large  are  of  such 
nuignitude  that  there  seems  no  question  that  manu- 
facturers will  fall  far  .short  of  filling  them.  News- 
|)aper  publishers  throughout  the  States  have  been  oper- 
atMiu  ;it  a  rate  during  the  past  fcAV  months  Avhere  it 
Avas  only  a  matter  of  time  Avhen  all  r'  serve  stocks 
Avould  be  totally  obliterated  an.d  Avhere  mills  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  .:!eeds  of  con- 
sumers. That  time  evidently  has  ai-rived  and  consumer.'? 
are  paying  tlie  penalty  in  the  fornj  of  high  prices  for 
then-  reckless  con^nvniHioii  when  they  h;.d  reserA'e  sup- 
l)lies  to  draAV  on. 

Naturally  the  only  solution  of  the  situation  i.s 
either  a  prompt  reduction  in  the  volume  of  consump 
tion  or  a  quick  increase  in  the  production  of  paper. 
As  it  takes  time  for  maiuifacturers  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  llieir  operations  through  the  i)istallation  of 
ueAV  acquisition  of  raw  material,  publishers  have  come 
to  the  realization  that  it  behooves  them  to  take  the 
only  means  po.ssible  to  relieve  the  market  by  cutting 
doAvii  their  consumption  of  paper  to  a  level  more  in 
keeiHni.''  with  the  production  of  mills,  and  are  Avisely 
following  this  procedure.  In  nearly  ev^ry  daily  ncAvs- 
paper  one  runs  across  at  pi-esent  can  b«  found  in  some 
prominent  i)osition  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  "such 
and  such  number  of  columns  of  advertising  ha\'e  ne- 
cessarily been  omitted  from  this  issue  because  of  the 
shortao'e  of  print  paper."  While  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  is  expected  to  relieve  the  market  situation  to  a 
degree  Avhere  denuind  for  ncAvspriut  nrobably  Avil! 
ease  u]),  there  is  scant  likelihood  that  consumption 
Avill  fall  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  liave  material  in- 
fluence on  market  prices  on  paper.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  tliat  every  iicAA'spaper  publisher  is  not  goiju.' 
to  refuse  to  carry  advertisements  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  securing  the  necessary  pa])er  on  Avhich  to 
print  them.  Th(>  i-ednction  in  the  size  of  daily  papers 
h;is  become  imperative  because  publisliers^  AA-'ith  very 
few  exceplions  have  sunk  into  their  reserve  stocks 
to  siieh  a  depth  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  fathom  Avhere 
they  are  to  acquire  sufficient  supply  to  keep  them 
running  even  on  a  normal  scale  during  the  next  few 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 


1034(46) 
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months.  And  that  the  prevailing  tiglit  (-ondition  ol.' 
the  market  will  exist  for  some  time  to  come  seems  as- 
sured by  the  fact  that  numerous  consumers  have  con- 
tracted for  newsprint  at  present  high  prices  for 
delivery  as  far  ahead  as  a  year. 

Prices  on  book  papers  are  gradually  strengthening. 
In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  printing  industry  in 
the  East,  which  is  still  more  or  less  handicapped  by 
labor  troubles,  this  is  surprising,  and  some  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  rising  inarket  for  newsprint  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  advance  in  book  paj)er  prices.  Doubt- 
less there  have  been  a  good  many  fresh  orders  for 
book  papers  placed  with  mills  by  consumers  who  have 
found  it  necessary  to  move  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions temporarily,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  considerable  number  of  orders  have  also 
l)een  cancelled,  and  with  one  offsettintr  the  other,  it  is 
questionable  whether  aggregate  demand  has  increased 
recentl}'  to  any  material  extent. 

Coarse  papers  continue  in  a  firm  position  and  arc 
moving  in  consistent  fashion.  Mills  in  general  are  sold 
u])  for  some  time  and  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  addi- 
tional engagements.  Tissues  are  quotably  firm  and  in 
good  demand.  Fine  papers  are  sought  in  gradually 
increasing  volume  and  manufacturers  are  operating 
their  plants  at  as  large  capacity  as  prevailing  labor 
conditions  will  permit.  The  board  market  is  firm  and 
active.  Prices  are  more  or  less  stationary  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  easiness  in  any  quarter. 

GROUNDWOOD— According  to  talk  hi  the  trade, 
sales  of  spot  lots  of  spruce  groundwood  have  been 
made  at  as  high  as  $60  per  ton  at  grinding  plants. 
Demand  shows  no  abatement  and  the  great  bulk  of  it 
is  going  unfilled  owing  to  the  inability  of  manufac- 
turers to  supply  all  the  pulp  wanted,  ('onsumers  who 
ordinarily  cover  their  forward  requirements  by  con- 
tract purchase  and  transient  buyers  alike  are  eagerly 
seeking  pulp  and  are  freely  meeting  the  figures  asked 
which  lends  suj)port  to  the  reports  that  No.  1  ground- 
wood  for  prompt  delivery  has  fetched  up  to  $60  de- 
spite the  contention  of  many  mend)ers  of  the  trade 
that  the  actual  market  value  of  mechf^nical  pulp  is 
still  around  $50.  So  few  offerings  are  made  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  definite  line  on  prices,  most  of  the 
quotations  named  being  purely  of  a  nominal  character. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Late  advices  from  Scandinavia 
say  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  Baltic  has  frozen 
and  that  navigation  in  the  lower  regions  is  daily  be- 
coming more  difficult.  Mills  in  Sweden  are  reported 
sold  up  for  some  months  and  to  be  naming  high  prices 
on  such  amounts  of  pulp  as  they  have  to  dispose  of 
during  the  next  few  months.  Importers  here  lay  stress 


on  the  increasing  difficulty  in  .securing  sulphite  in 
sizable  quantities  in  Sweden  and  assert  that  indica- 
tions point  to  a  shortage  of  Scandinavian  pulps  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Domestic  sulphite  of  all  grades  is 
moving  actively  and  at  firm  prices.  Unbleached  pulj) 
of  newsprint  quality  finds  a  ready  sale  and  the  occa- 
sional offerings  of  domestic  bleached  sulphite  are 
promptly  snapped  up,  while  easy  bleaching  sulphite 
is  in  pointed  demand  and  is  available  in  amounts  far 
too  small  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  buyers.  There  is  not 
relatively  the  firmness  characterizing  quotations  on 
soda  and  kraft  pulps  as  is  evident  in  sulphites,  yef 
consumers  are  absorbing  these  grades  in  a  consistent 
manner  and  prices  are  maintained. 

RAGS— The  rag  market  displays  a  decidedly  firmer 
undertone  and  business  along  certain  lines  is  broaden- 
ing. New  cuttings  of  practical!}'  every  description  are 
sought  l)y  mills  in  largei'  volume  and  dealers  are  mov- 
ing up  })rices  and  seem  to  be  getting  the  higher  figures 
without  trouble.  Old  Avhite  rags  also  are  in  a  livelier 
position  and  roofing  rags  continue  to  move  in  good 
volume.  In  the  face  of  these  developments  in  the 
domestic  market,  rags  from  Europe  are  coming  in  in 
large  quantities,  which  would  indicate  that  paper 
manufacturers  are  switching  an  appreciable  portion 
of  their  buying  from  foreign  to  domestic  stock.  Taking 
all  the  talk  regarding  the  poor  quality  of  European 
rags  at  present  heard  in  the  trade,  this  doubtless  is 
the  case.  Sales  reported  include  No.  1  white  .shirt  cut- 
tings at  15.50  cents  delivered  mills.  No   1  washables 
at  9.50  cents,  light  silesias  at  11  cents,  No.  1  old  re- 
paekeTl  whites  at  8.50  cents,  repacked  thirds  and  blues 
at  4.25  cents  and  black  stockings  at  3.25  cents.  Roof- 
ing rags  are  firmly  quoted  at  a  basis  of  around  2.75 
cents  for  No.  1  packing  at  shipping  points,  with  in- 
dependent mills  reported  frequently  granting  slight- 
ly higher  figures.  r 


MILITARY  MATERIAL  FOR  CAMPS  AND  STORES. 

There  is  to  be  a  sale  of  military  stores,  including  dry 
goods,  hospital  furniture,  bedding,  hardware,  leather 
goods,  junk,  etc.  Sales  will  be  made  by  sealed  tender. 
Persons  desiring  to  tender  are  requested  to  register 
their  names  and  addresses  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Purchasing  Commission,  Booth  Building,  Ottawa, 
stating  the  class  of  goods  in  which  they  are  interested, 
whether  new  or  second-hand,  or  both.  Tender  forms 
with  full  details  of  the  goods  and  places  at  which  .sam- 
ples may  be  seen,  will  be  mailed  when  ready  to  those 
who  have  registered  as  requested  above.  Pulp  and  pa- 
per mills,  especially  those  operating  stores  or  camps, 
should  be  interested  in  this  announcement. 


SPECIFY 

"BIGGS"  GLOBE  or  CYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALL.\TION 


(  ^I  IM)||<   K()1\K^    111  I  \(  lIl.Nt,  UOll.l.K 


STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 

Dept.  G.     AKRON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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New  "York 
San  Praneiseo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


MONTREAL,  QUE 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED  PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  ^ 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
.  PING  —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS  — 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


DA  VIES  &  RO  YLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.C.4.  GLASGOW. 

Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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ESTABLISHED  1851. 


October  30th.,  /.f// 


Mr.  W.  M.  Arnold, 

Manage r.    The  Ottawa  Car  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ottawa,  Ont-. 

D«ar  Wr.  Arnold, 

We  have  pleanuro  In  encloBjng 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  :«tter  which  we  sent  to 
The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  I/llls  Ltd.  of  Sault  Ste Marie, 
Ont.,  several  weeks  apo 


Yours  truly. 


Th^  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  Limited 


DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED  1851; 


,^y/////,  'yf//t/</rA/       October  11th.  -  -^'^Z  9 


COPY 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  h  Paper  Mills  Llmltcrt, 
Sault  Ste  Harie ,  Ont. 
Canada, 


Gentlemen, 

We  have  your  letter  of  the  7th. Inst 
In  reference  to  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Castings  made  by 
the  Ottawa  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

Our  experience  with  their  Castings  has  been 
extremely  satisfactory.     We  have  used  their  Castings  for  a 
number  of  years  now  and  so  far  we  have  still  to  find  any 
which  have  not  stood  up  to  what  Is  expected  of  them. 
We  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  them  for  your  use. 


Yours  truly. 
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Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


"TiiiTMifffti                        down  your  Refining  engine  expense,  improve  your  sheet,  by  using  our 
^^iHaH|i^             make  Positive  Refining  Engine  Fillings.    The  Steel  Knives  in  a  Steel  and 
'^fHP^^^HI^V          Wood  Filling  Refining  Engine,  sluff  off,  deteriorate,  under  the  action  of 
a^^F^^^^f^^f^        chemicals.    The  metal  Positive  is  made  of  is  unaffected  by  chemicals  and 
S^PI^^^^^iM      resist  the  abrasive  wear,  knives  stay  up  square,  on  working  edge  and  draw 
a^K^K'^K                      your  fibers,  producing  a  stronger  sheet,  has  a  longer  life  service,  under 
^I^^KlI^  .'>v**y       same  conditions,  used  on  all  classes  of  stock,  Glassine,  News,  Tissue,  Writing, 
^^^^^■Hj^^^       Wrapping,  Box  Board  and  Roofing. 

JPSPW^                Soliciting  your  inquiries,  and  assuring  you  we  will  merit  any  business  you 
intrust  to  us. 

The  Bahr  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  MARION,  IND.,  U.S.A. 

BOXBOARDS 

Chipboard               White  Lined  Board 
Strawboard  and 
Woodboard  Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.^  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 

LA  PAPETERIE 

41st  YEAR 
THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  FOR 

THE  FRENCH  PAPER  TRADE 

9,  Rue  Lagrange  PARIS  (5c) 
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Paper  Mill.  Barber  Division,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Division,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Power  Plant,  Montrose  Division,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Division,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.        Coating  Mill,  Barber  Division,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 


LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      •  -       TORONTO,  Canada 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date_Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 
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'Phone  Main  2662. 
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'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
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practical  interest  which,  on  publication   will  be  paid  for. 
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age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 
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Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

—  stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they  will   do  in  your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN,  OUECEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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ANOTHER  SOURCE  OF  SULPHUR. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  occasional  suggestions, 
more  or  less  practical,  for  the  utilization  of  the  vast 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  is  annually  wasted  in 
coneetion  with  the  use  of  the  sulphide  ores  of  Ontario. 
A  method  of  utilization  of  this  gas  which  gives  every 
promise  of  success  is  reported  to  be  in  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tacoma  Smelter  in  Washington.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  is  liquified  and  since  in  this  condition 
it  is  quite  readily  separated  from  aii*  and  other  gases 
it  can  be  placed  in  suitable  containers  and  shipped  to 
sulphite  mills  within  reasonable  distance. 

The  only  places  so  far  considered  as  a  source  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  gas  from  Canadian  mills  that  until  last 
week  had  come  to  our  attention  were  the  operations  in 
the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario.  The  mills  which  are 
likely  to  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  are  those  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  although  it  is  possible  that  other  Can- 
adian plants  may  find  it  possible  to  do  so.  Within  a 
fairly  short  and  direct  shipping  distance  of  Sudbury  we 
find  the  three  mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Company,  the 
three  sulphite  mills  in  the  Niagara  district,  the  new 
Kipawa  Fibre  Company  at  Temiskaming  and  possibly 
even  the  Abitibi  and  Mattagami  Mills  near  Cochrane. 

It  was  our  pleasure  a  short  time  ago  to  hear  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Montreal  section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  on  the  "Zinc  and  Lead  Deposits  of 
Gaspesia."  It  appears  that  there  is  a  particialarly  rich 
deposit  of  blende  and  galena  in  a  vein  which  has  out- 
crops almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  If 
these  ores  are  transported  to  some  point  on  the  Bale  des 
Chaleurs  to  the  south  to  be  smelted  there  would  be  avail- 
able for  cheap  transport  a  considerable  amount  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  gas.  From  an  operation  handling  100 
tons  of  lead  per  day  we  should  have  available  about  ten 
tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  the  equivalent  of  about  five 
tons  of  sulphur.  If  this  were  depended  on  as  the  en- 
tire sulphur  supply  for  a  pulp  mill  it  can  be  seen  that 
at  ordinary  rates  of  consumption  such  an  amount  would 
satisfy  a  mill  making  only  about  20  tons  of  pulp,  l)ut 
if  used  simply  for  strengthening  the  acid  in  a  sulpliite 
plant  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how  large  a  plant  could 
be  served  because  of  lack  of  information  on  the  amount 
of  strengthening  that  would  be  possible  or  necessary. 

These  points  are  mentioned  because  in  the  discussion 
of  the  paper  it  was  suggested  that  the  sulphite  industry 
would  furnish  a  market  for  a  by-product  of  the  mines 
in  the  maner  indicated.  No  doubt  the  development  of 
these  deposits  will  in  time  make  larger  amounts  of  sul- 
phur available  in  the  form  of  liquid'  sulphur  dioxide, 


and  if  the  smelters  are  located  on  tide  water  there  are  a 
number  of  mills  which  can  very  easily  be  reached  by 
transportating  the  gas  in  tanks  loaded  on  scows.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  there  is  the  mill  a  Chandler  and  it 
would  not  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  tow  the  scows 
fo  Bathurst  and  Chatham  and  they  might  even  be  mov- 
ed up  the  Saguenay  to  Ha !  Ha !  Bay  and  Chicoutimi. 
If  tank  cars  were  used  it  would  then  be  possible  t-o 
reach  the  Nashwaak  mill  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  the  Fraser 
mill  at  Edmunston  and  many  others  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada. It  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  such  an  exten- 
sive market  will  be  served,  but  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider possibilities. 


y  THE  BOOK  PAPER  SITUATION. 
A  question  has  come  in  regarding  the  probable  trend 
of  the  book  paper  situation  in  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition in  the  newsprint  market.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  definite  prediction  so  that  we  hesitate  even  to 
offer  advice  on  the  subject,  but  if  our  thoughts  can  be 
of  any  service  we  are  glad  to  pass  them  on  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  book  paper  situation  will 
bring  a  good  many  worries,  but  is  not  likely  to  become 
as  serious  as  that  of  newsprint.  And  we  further  be- 
lieve that  the  newsprint  situation  is  not  likely  to  get 
much  more  serious  than  it  is  at  present  unless  coal  sup- 
plies are  entirely  cut  off,  although  the  market  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  exceedingly  tight  for  at  least  six 
months,  and  the  most  careful  conservation  of  available 
supplies  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  everybody 
to  have  absolutely  necessary  amounts  of  paper.  The 
distribution  of  available  supplies  will  have  to  be  very 
carefully  carried  out,  and  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  the 
distribution  of  newsprint  becomes  the  most  important 
function  of  the  Paper  Controller. 

Associated  with  the  newsprint  situation  is  the  mar- 
ket for  groundwood  and  as  the  supply  of  this  material 
is  so  dependent  on  fluctuations  in  water  power  the 
available  amounts  have  recently  become  quite  limited. 
The  shortage  of  ground  wood  for  newsprint  on  this  con- 
tinent has  also  been  seriously  affected  by  the  large  in- 
crease in  shipments  to  Great  Britain  from  sources 
which,  during  the  war,  supplied  a  considerable  amount 
to  Canadian  and  American  newsprint  'mills.  A  revival 
of  interest  in  box-boards  is  further  restricting  the  sup- 
plies of  ground  wood.  There  is  likely,  however,  to  be 
some  relief  in  the  matter  during  the  coming  year 
through  new  production  if,  in  the  meantime,  consumers 
are  willing  to  restrict  their  demands  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible amount.    Furthermore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
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present  wave  of  advertising  will  die  out  somewhat  and 
newspaper  sizes  come  back  more  nearly  to  normal. 

The  situation  in  book  papers  appears  to  us  somewhat 
different  and  as  some  of  our  readers  may  have  better 
advice  on  the  subject  we  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
express  their  views.  In  the  first  place  it  seems  that 
while  magazine  advertising  has  increased  considerably, 
the  increase  is  by  no  means  as  great  nor  has  it  been 
as  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers.  There  has  been 
some  increases  in  the  capacity  of  sulphite  mills,  at  least 
in  Canada,  recently,  and  there  will  be  still  further  sup- 
plies shortly  available,  although  the  market  is  tighten- 
ing now,  and  production  is  approaching  the  capacity  of 
the  mills. 

Most  magazine  papers  are  made  with  a  basis  of  wood 
pulp,  although  some  contain  considerable  amount  of 
waste  papers.  Of  course,  the  larger  the  amount  of  pa- 
per consumed,  the  larger  the  amount  available  in  the 
form  of  waste,  although  the  percentage  returned  to  the 
industry  is  likely  to  decrease  as  the  consumption  of 
paper  by  publications  increases.  The  wood  fibre  prin- 
cipally used  is  chemical  pulp  and  this  is  not  much  af- 
fected by  water  conditions,  although  the  production 
ma  ybe  very  seriously  interfered  with  if  the  coal  situa- 
tion is  not  soon  remedied.  The  third  principal  ingre- 
dient of  book  papers  is  china  clay  and  the  supply  of 
this  material  is  dependent  principally  on  transportation 
facilities.  One  feature  of  the  use  of  chemical  pulp  that 
is  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  when  a  pinch  comes  it 
is  possible  to  crowd  the  digesters  a  little  and  so  increase 
production  to  meet  any  important  increase  in  demand, 
considering,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  paper 
would  necessarily  suffer  from  such  a  move. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  some  pinch  experi- 
enced by  magazines  using  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper 
containing  groiind  wood,  because  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  newsprint  situation  and  this  may  extend  some- 
what to  the  higher  grades  of  book  papers.  Considering 
such  factors  as  we  are  able  to  estimate  it  looks  as  though 
magazines  would  have  enough  paper  to  meet  their  win- 
ter's requirements  if  supplies  are  used  carefully,  and  if 
there  are  not  very  many  new  publications  started.  The 
suspension  of  publication  for  some  time  by  a  number  of 
the  New  York  publications  will  doubtless  tend  to  relieve 
the  market  for  a  time,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  loss  will 
eventually  be  made  up  and  the  demand  increased  accord- 
ingly. Productive  capacity  in  book  mills  has  not  been 
increased  very  much,  and  some  machines  may  even  be 
put  on  other  grades,  so  that  magazines  will  do  well  to 
keep  as  small  as  possible  and  cut  out  every  ounce  of 
waste. 


CANADIAN  SAFETY  CALENDAR. 
The  National  Safety  Council  which  operates  from 
Chicago  and  has  been  doing  some  exceedingly  import- 
ant work  in  reducing  accidents  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  many  Canadian  plants  has  found  a  very 
effective  instrument  in  the  form  of  its  annual  Safety 


Calendar.  Last  year  an  appropriate  series  of  cartoon^ 
represented  various  personages  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man forces  as  learning  the  principles  of  Safety  First 
through  sad  experience.  This  year  a  number  of  mor- 
homely  topics  form  the  basis  of  the  cartoons. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  reflect  on,  or  in- 
terfero  with  the  good  work  which  the  National  Safety 
Council  Calendar  will  accomplish,  the  Ontario  Pulp 
&  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  in  its  campaign 
for  reducing  industrial  accidents  has  produced  an  all- 
Canadian  calendar.  We  have  been  favored  with  an  ad- 
vanced proof  of  the  cartoons  and  we  must  confess  our 
surprise  at  finding  that  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
has  been  accomplished  as  a  first  attempt.  We  trust  that 
a  number  of  these  will  be  placed  in  every  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  Canada,  not  only  for  the  message  they  will 
bring  but  also  for  the  effect  that  they  will  have  in  uni- 
fying the  Safety  First  movement  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. Because  of  the  need  of  creating  more  interest 
in  the  Safety  Movement  in  the  homes  a  very  suitable 
gift  to  each  employee  would  be  a  Canadian  Safety 
Calendar  for  Christmas.  The  cost  is  only  30  cents  each 
for  100  copies  or  less,  and  25  cents  each  for  more  than 
100.  For  orders  of  250  or  more,  the  safety  slogans  will 
be  printed  in  both  French  and  English,  if  desired. 

The  calendar  is  all-Canadian — ideas,  drawings,  pa- 
per, and  printing. 


CHAS.  F.  HAMLYN,  SUCCESSOR  TO  G.  B.  VAN 
BLARICOM. 

Three,  perhaps  four,  generations  of  editors  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  have  enjoyed  the  cheerful 
service  and  hearty  assistance  of  George  B.  Van  Blari- 
com,  as  representative  and  reporter  in  Toronto.  Our 
friends  tell  us  that  Van,  as  he  is  generally  known, 
though  a  frequent,  was  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and 
that  he  could  be  depended  on  to  get  things  straight. 
But  Van  has  a  bigger  job,  and  as  Editor  of  the  Canada 
Lumberman  has  found  it  difficult  to  do  the  extra  work. 
The  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  have 
established  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  Toronto, 
so  Mr.  Van  Blaricom  is  handing  the  reins,  or  should  wc 
say  the  lines,  over  to  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hamlyn.  We  trust 
he  will  receive  the  co-operation  and  the  welcome  of  those 
in  the  industry  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  so  that 
his  work  may  be  a  real  service  to  the  industry. 


COBWEBS. 

The  Toronto  "World"  says  in  a  headline,  "The  Can- 
adian Press  Association  Bears  Triplets."  It  might  be 
observed  that  Caesar  anticipated  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
cent CP. A.  meeting  when  he  wrote,  "  'Gall'  is  divided 
into  three  parts." 


The  index  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ^Magazine.  1918. 
Vol.  XVII,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Count  Bentinck  was  certainly  in  luck  to  have  Bill 
Hohenzollerii  eut  uyi  his  Avinter  fuel. 
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Compressed  Air  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

PART  1— HOISTING  WITH  COMPRESSED  AIR 


By  1*\  A.  McLEAN,  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


Compressed  air  in  the  mine,  machine  shop  and 
foundry,  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  successfully  ap- 
plied that  no  one  engaged  in  these  industries  would 
think  of  trying  to  operate  their  plants  without  its  help. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry might  be  said,  however,  to  be  only  in  its  infan- 
cy or  in  the  experimental  stage  of  development,  some 
of  the  mills  having  installed  compressed  air  equip- 
ment only  as  a  sort  of  last  resort  and  then  with  per- 
haps a  rather  dubious  view  of  its  ultimate  value  to 
them. 

That  compressed  air  has  not  been  more  widely  used 
in  the  paper  mill  may  be  due  to  the  prejudice  which 
exists  in  many  sections  against  trying  out  new  methods 
of  doing  things  which  are  apparently  being  done  well 
enough  at  present,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  advocates 
of  compressed  air  have  been  so  busy  working  out  the 
various  problems  in  the  transmission  and  use  of  com- 
pressed air  in  other  industries  that  they  have  had  little 
time  or  inclination  to  study  all  of  its  possible  applica- 
tions in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

With  the  modern  trend  of  scientific  management  in 
the  paper  mill  and  many  other  industries  has  come  a 
demand  for  any  device  or  method  which  would  reduce 
manufacturing  costs  and  increase  production ;  and 
this  has  led  many  of  the  more  progressive  manufactu- 
rers of  paper  to  investigate  some  of  the  many  possible 
applications  ■  of  compressed  air,  with  the  result  that 
compressed  air  is  coming  into  much  wider  use  ir.  this 
industry  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  may  be  predicted  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  mill  will  have  its  compressed  air 
piping  system  which  will  be  considered  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  steam  and  water  pipes  now  in  use. 

In  an  article  in  The  Paper  Industry  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Billingham  enumerated  over  two  dozen  dif- 
ferent uses  for  compressed  air  in  the  paper  mill,  which 
covered  ventilating  and  bloAving  systems,  coal  and 
ash  handling  systems,  dust  collection,  cooling  and  ab- 
sorption systems,  hoisting  and  pumping  with  com- 
pressed air  and  many  other  applications,  a  proper 
description  of  which  would  till  a  good  sized  book. 

To  eover  all  of  the  possible  applications  of  com- 
pressed air  in  the  paper  mill  in  a  magazine  article  or 
even  a  series  of  articles  of  moderate  length  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  and  it  is  intended  herein  to  consider 
only  a  few  of  the  better  known  of  its  many  possible 
applications  Avhich  are  long  past  the  experimental 
stage. 

Hoisting  With  Compressed  Air. 

Every  time  an  employee  of  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion calls  a  fellow  workman  to  assist  him  in  lifting 
or  handling  material,  their  employer  is  losing  money. 
Chain  blocks,  Avhile  of  considerable  assistance  in  re- 
ducing this  waste,  are  not  Avholly  desirable,  as  no 
matter  how  easy  it  may  be  to  raise  and  transport  a 
load  through  their  use,  they  depend  on  human  energy 
for  their  power  and  as  the  day  progresses  the  work- 
man through  fatigue  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
same  Avorking  speed  that  he  was  capable  of  at  the  bp- 
ginning,  and  there  is  always  the  liability  of  the  man 
injuring  himself  hv  trving  to  raise  loo  heavv  a  load. 


The  use  of  a  power  operated  hoist  enables  the  work- 
man to  maintain  the  same  speed  throughout  the  day, 
and  the  matter  then  rests  on  the  selection  of  the  hoist 
best  adapted  for  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  selection 
of  hoisting  equipment  the  question  of  power  economy 
should  be  an  important  consideration  and  from  this 
standpoint  alone  the  air  hoist  deserves  attention.  As 
an  example  we  may  consider  a  plant  in  which  there 
are  ten  1  ton  air  hoists  in  use.  If  each  hoist  through- 
out the  plant  is  used  six  times  an  hour  or  an  average 
of  one  air  lift  a  minute  for  the  plant,  the  air  consump- 
tion would  be  about  7%  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  a 
cost  of  00.28  of  a  cent  or  approximately  20  cents  for 
an  entire  day,  if  one  hoist  was  in  use  all  the  time. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  compressed  air  may  be  readily 
stored,  it  is  more  economical  than  electricity,  as  a 
four  ton  electric  hoist  will  draw  at  once  whatever  cur- 
rent may  be  necessary  to  lift  the  four  tons,  requiring 
a  source  of  supply  of  considerable  capacity,  and  while 
a  four  ton  air  hoist  will  consume  the  same  amount  of 
power  to  lift  its  load,  it  may  be  taken  from  an  air 
receiver  where  it  has  been  accumulated  gradually  from 
a  comparatively  small  compressor  unit. 

Air  Hoists. 

Pneumatic  hoists  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  the  direct  acting  or  straight  lift  type  in  which 
the  load  is  raised  by  the  air  under  pressure  acting 
directly  on  a  piston  rod  and  hook  to  which  the  load 
is  attached,  and  the  rotary  geared  motor  driven  types 
in  which  a  number  of  reciprocating  cylinders  and 
pistons  or  an  engine  of  the  square  piston  or  Dake  type 
is  used  to  transmit  a  rotary  motion  to  the  hoisting 
drum.  Hoists  of  the  motor  driven  types  are  capable 
of  much  longer  lifts  than  the  straight  lift  type. 

Straight  Lift  Air  Hoists. 

The  straight  lift  air  hoist  is  probably  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  type  of  power  hoist  obtainable,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  cylinder  containing  a  single  acting 
piston  and  rod  which  passes  through  a  stuffing  box  in 
the  lower  cylinder  head  and  terminates  in  a  hook  to 
which  the  load  is  attached.  The  valve  which  controls 
the  admission  of  air  to  the  under  side  of  the  piston  is 
operated  by  a  double  ended  lever  to  which  pendant 
cords  or  chains  are  attached. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  direct  lift  hoist,  dirt  and 
moisture  were  some  times  drawn  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  suction 
created  by  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston,  thus  limit- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  hoist  in  dusty  places  or  where 
the  air  was  laden  with  chemical  fumes. 

To  overcome  this  trouble,  the  Canadian  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  brought  out  what  are  known  as  their 
class  A.  and  B.  hoists. 

In  the  class  A,  or  single  acting  type,  the  exhaust  air 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
and  live  air  is  used  only  on  the  lifting  stroke.  To  raise 
the  hook,  the  admission  valve  is  opened  and  the  air 
passes  from  the  I'eeeiver  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cy- 
linder, raising  the  piston.  When  the  load  has  reached 
the  desired  height  the  cord  is  released,  the  admission 
valve  closes,  and  the  load  remains  stationary.  To 
lower  the  load,  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  by  pulling 
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the  other  cord  which  allows  the  air  to  pass  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  the  exhaust  valve 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 

As  the  air  is  thu^i  exhausted  to  the  upi»er  part  of  the 
cylinder,  tiie  piston  and  load  descend  by  their  own 
weight.  On  the  next  upward  .stroke  tlie  air  above  the 
piston  is  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere.  This  style  of 
hoist  is  suitable  for  use  in  places  where  a  quick  acting 
type  is  required,  such  as  in  lifting  rolls  of  paper,  hand- 
ling timber,  and  in  stores  and  shipping  rooms  for  hand- 
ling supplies  and  finished  pi'oducts. 

The  class  B  or  Air  Balanced  Hoist  differs  from  the 
single  acting  type  principally  in  the  -onstruction  of 
the  vlave  mechanism  which  is  similar  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  third  cylinder  which  acts  as  a  check  valve 
and  hold  the  load  from  falling  in  ease  the  hose  be- 
comes detached,  bursts,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
air  pressure  is  suddenly  cut  off.  In  this  type  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  is  always  open  to  the  air  pressure 
which  passes  through  the  check  valve  before  entering 


opened.  The  steadiness  and  accxiracy  of  control  o£  thi* 
hoist  make  it  suitable  for  use  in  such  work  as  mar  hf 

handled  by  the  single  acting  type,  and,  in  addition,  it 
may  be  used  in  placing  parts  of  machinery,  in  erecting 
and  repair  work,  etc.,  as  the  load  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered a  fraction  of  an  inch  at  a  time  thus  allowing  it  to 
be  placed  with  pi-eeision  as  there  is  nn  fluctuation  of 
the  piston. 

A  unique  check  valve  used  on  this  hoist  allows  the 
load  to  be  raised,  after  which  the  hose  may  be  dis- 
connected and  the  hoist  moved  rapidly  on  a  trolley  to 
another  part  of  the  milJ  and  the  load  lowered  into  the 
place  desired,  without  the  slightest  lowering  of  the 
load  during  transit.  The  valve  is  easily  adjusted  and 
affords  a  wide  range  of  speeds. 

As  no  air  is  drawn  in  from  the  outside  in  either  the 
class  A  or  B  hoist  during  operation,  there  is  no  chance 
for  moisture  or  dust  to  enter  and  their  use  is  permiss- 
able  in  places  where  dust  or  strong  chemical  fumes 
abound  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  old 
fashioned  type. 

Obviously  the  capacity  of  a  given  hoist  will  depend 
on  the  air  pressure  on  which  it  is  operated  aiid  the 


Jib  Crane  mounted  on  outside  wall  of 
building  for  loading  and  unloading 
material 


Air  operated  Jib  Crane  serving  machine  tools  in  the 
repair  shop. 

following  table  shows  the  lifting  capacity  of  the  seven 
standard  sizes  of  class  A  and  B  hoists  at  various  air 


the  cylinder.  To  lower  the  hook  the  air  is  admitted  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  balancing  the  air  press- 
ure in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  and  allowing  the 
piston  and  load  to  fall  by  their  own  v/eight  with  the 
assistance  of  the  unbalanced  pressure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  piston.  To  raise  the  hook  the  air  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  exhaust  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  tlie  i)istoii  is  raised  by  the  air  press- 
ure below. 

Any  possible  leakage  which  may  occur  around  the 
piston  will  have  no  effect  on  the  height  of  the  load 
as  it  will  be  automatically  couipensated  for  by  the 
air  in  the  receiver.  The  pressure  above  and  below  the 
piston  keeps  the  load  absolutely  steady,  there  being 
no  sudden  movement,  or  jerking  of  the  piston,  and  the 
load  is  lowered  quickly,  owing  to  the  unbalanced 
pressure  on  the  piston,  when  the  exhaust  valve  is 


pressures : 
Diam. 

in 
inches 

3 

4  ^ 
5 
6 
8 
10 


For  Shortest 
Length  over  all 
Add  to  Lift 
Ft.  Inch. 
1—  2 
1—  3 
1—  5 
1—  6 
1-  51/4 
1-  87/8 
l-llVs 


Lifting 

Capacity  in  Pounds 

At  Air  Pressures  of 
60  lbs.  80  lbs.  100  lbs. 

360  480 

640  850 
1000  1360 
1450  1920 
2560  3400 
4000  5350 
5750  7700 


600 
1070 
1670 
2400 
4300 
6700 
9600 


A  disadvantage  of  the  direct  lift  hoist  is  the  head 
room  required  and  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and 
render  it  possible  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  eco- 
iiomies  offered  by  this  type  of  hoist,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  place  the  cylinder  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
use  a  rope  or  chain  to  get  a  vertical  lift,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
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When  used  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
double  lift  without  increasing  the  ength  of  the  piston 
stroke.  A  double  acting  type  must  be  used,  however, 
in  order  to  force  the  piston  back  to  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  when  there  is  no  load  on  the  hoist,  but  as  the 
pressure  required  to  do  this  is  slight,  there  will  be  very 
little  strain  on  the  stuffing  box. 

These  horizontal  hoists  are  usually  special  arrange- 
ments designed  by  manufacturers  of  compressed  air 
appliances  to  best  suit  the  conditions  of  head  room,  etc., 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  given  installation. 

The  mobility  of  the  straight  lift  air  hoist  is  some- 
what limited  by  the  length  of  its  hose.  Small  electric 
hoists  which  do  not  employ  trolley  wires  have  a  limited 
range  of  movement  also,  and  depend  on  flexible  cords 
for  their  connection  to  the  power  supply.  On  air 
operated  travelling  cranes  and  other  places  where  a 
moderately  long  hose  is  necessary,  hose  travellers  or 
carriers  are  used.  These  consist  of  rings  attached  to 
the  hose 'every  10  or  12  feet  and  arranged  to  slide  on 
an  iron  rod.  As  the  hoist  is  moved  inAvard  the  hose 
hangs  in  loops  Avhieh  prevent  it  from  dragging  on  the 
floor.  For  longer  runs  it  will  usuallv  be  found  better 
to  use  quick  acting  couplings  which  will  permit  the 
hose  to  be  disconnected  and  the  load  to  run  to  the  de- 
sired place,  where  another  short  hose  can  be  quickly 
connected  and  the  hoist  refilled  with  air.  For  use  on 
trolleys  of  moderate  length  and  'here  the  lifts  are 
short  and  frequent  the  straight  lift  air  hoist  has  no 
equal  and  will  readily  save  its  first  cost  in  a  very  short 
time.  Air  hoists  also  eliminate  all  danger  of  fire  or 
.shocks  to  the  workman  which  sometimes  occur  even 
with  properly  designed  electrical  hoisting  equipment. 

One  of  the  first  mills  in  Canada  to  adopt  the  air 
hoist  Avas  the  Lake  Superior  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany Avho  several  years  ago  installed  a  compressor  and 


Horizontal  thrust  air  hoist  for  use  where  the  head 
room  is  limited  or  where  a  long  lift  is  desired. 

about  a  dozen  straight  lift  air  hoists.-  The  illustra- 
tion shows  two  straight  lift  air  hoists  in  operation  on 
a  paper  machine  in  the  mill  of  the  Bronipton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  East  Angus,  Quebec. 

In  commenting  on  the  cost  of  hoisting  with  com- 
pressed air,  Mr.  Frank  Richards,  managing  editor  of 
Compressed  Air  Magazine,  estimates  that  at  a  gauge 
pressure  of  100  pounds,  compressed  air  costs  about  5 
cents  per  J.,000  cubic  feet  of  free  air,  and  basing  his 
determinations  on  this,  the  rated  lifting  capacity  of 
various  sized  hoists,  their  free  air  consumption  ]6er 
four  foot  lift  at  90  pounds  pressure  and  providing  a 
margin  of  30  per  cent  to  cover  such  contingencies  as 
taking  up  the  slack  in  the  rope,  the  means  of  attach- 
ing the  load,  etc.,  he  has  compiled,  the  folloAving  table 
of  costs  per  4  foot  lift  and  per  100  4-foot  lifts : 


Table  of  Hoisting  Costs. 


Diam. 
of  Cyl 

3 

Effective 

Area 
of  Piston 

6.87 

Maximum 
Weight 

.618 

Cu.  ft.  of 
Free  Air  per 
4 -ft  Lift 

1.67 

Cost  of 
Air 

r>ctT*  T  .1  -Pt 

$  .000084 

Cost  of 
Air  per 
inn  T .1  f fa 

$  .0084 

4 

12.22 

1.099 

2.97 

.000149 

.0149 

5 

19.09 

1.718 

4.64 

.000232 

.0232 

6 

27.49 

2.444 

6.68 

.000334 

.0334 

7 

37.42 

3.367 

9.09 

.000455 

.0455 

8 

48.87 

4.398 

11.88 

.000594 

.0594 

9 

61.85 

5.566 

15.03 

.000752 

.0752 

10 

76.36 

6.872 

18.56 

.000928 

.0928 

11 

92.39 

8.315 

22.46 

.001123 

.1123 

12 

109.96 

9.896 

26.73 

.001337 

.1337 

Direct  Lift  Air  Hoists  suspended  from 
travelling  trollies  over  paper  machine 
in  the  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Quebec. 


Th.3  Imperial  Type  Motor  Air  Hoist. 

The  direct  lift  hoist,  since  it  is  the  simplest  and  earli- 
est type  of  air  hoist  developed,  is  more  Avidely  used 
than  the  improved  motor  driven  type,  althoueh  the 
lattpr  Avas  designed  to  improve  some  of  the  features 
of  the  former. 

The  poAver  unit  in  this  hoist  is  a  small  three-cvlinder 
reciprocating  engine  or  motor  similar  in  design  to 
those  used  on  the  earlier  typps  of  pneumatic  drills 
and  reamers.  The  crank  remains  stationarv  and  the 
cylinders  revolve  around  it  on  a  somcAvhat  similar 
nrinciple  to  that  of  the  Avell  knoAAni  Gnome  and  Le 
Rhone  engines  AA^hich  have  proved  so  successful  in  the 
developmpnt  of  the  modern  aeroplane. 

The  air  admission  and  exhaust  is  eontrolled  bA^  ports 
in  the  stationary  crank  shaft.  therebA^  eliminatinsr 
valves  and  their  necessRin-  sparine:.  The  motor  is 
"•pared  to  the  hoisting  drum  in  the  small  sizes  bA^  means 
of  a  Avorm  and  Avorm  AA'heel :  and  bA^  the  addition  of 
spur  o'ears  in  the  lara'er  sizes.  This  method  of  con- 
struction dops  aAvaA^  Avith  the  uPCPSsitA^  for  brakes  to 
liold  the  load  stpadily  in  anv  position.  The  A^alve  is  so 
arranged  that  it  Avill  close  automatienllA-  AAdien  the 
pendant  operating  cords  are  released,  and  being  of 
the  reversing  type,  it  readih'  alloAvs  the  motor  to  be 
run  in  either  dirp^tion.  An  automatic  stop  is  provided 
which  closes  the  vah^e  Avhen  the  load  has  hpon  raised 
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to  the  maximum  height,  and  prevents  the  hook  from 
being  run  up  too  far,  should  the  operator  forget  tf) 
release  the  valve  cord,  which  sometimes  occurred  in 
the  earlier  types  of  hoists  with  more  or  less  disastrous 
results. 

The  three  radial  cylinders  used  in  this  motor  are  cast 
in  one  piece  and  revolve  about  the  crank.  They  are 
provided  with  a  tapered  bronze  bushing  which  is 
adjusted  for  wear  by  simply  driving  on  its  larger  end. 
As  the  thrust  of  the  pistons  is  always  outward  and 
pressure  is  always  exerted  between  the  pistons  and  the 
cylinder  heads,  the  cylinders  are  forced  to  a  tight  seat 
on  the  crank  and  leakage  of  live  air  is  practically 
impossible,  which  with  the  exceptionally  short  ports 
used  reduces  the  air  consumption  to  a  minimum.  This 
hoist  is  provided  with  phosphor  bronze  bearings 
throughout  and  lubrication  is  provided  for  by  partially 
filling  the  motor  casing  with  oil  which  is  flooded  over 
all  of  the  working  parts  when  the  hoist  is  in  opera- 
tion. As  the  hoist  is  provided  with  an  outside  exhaust, 
and  there  is  no  air  pressure  in  the  casing,  there  is  no 


Imperial  Type  Motor  Hoist. 

tendency  for  oil  to  be  blown  or  forcpd  from  the  casiner. 
di-ying  off  the  bearings  and  shortenins-  the  life  of  the 
hoist. 

A  swivel  hook  which  turns  on  ball  Ix^arinars  allows 
the  load  to  be  turned  in  anv  direction  without  twist- 
ing the  hoisting  ropes,  and  to  remain  in  the  desired 
position  without  swinging  back,  which  is  of  value 
when  delicate  adjustments  of  the  load  are  desirable. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  type  of  hoist 
is  its  steadiness  in  operation  and  its  absolute  freedom 
from  vibration,  made  possible  by  the  balanced  motor 
which,  with  the  worm  gear  drive,  transmits  a  steady 
motion  to  the  hoisting  drum,  resulting  in  a  steady 
uniform  lift  with  no  jerks,  jars,  or  vibration.  These 
hoists  are  obtainable  in  five  sizes,  as  shown  in  the  ad- 
ioining  table. 

The  makers  of  the  "Imperial"  Motor  Hoist  also 
market  a  stationary  air  motor  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction which  may  be  used  to  "powerize"  existing 
hand  operated  hoists  and  cnmes,  or  drive  any  ma- 
chinery requiring  power  within  its  capacity. 


Imperial  Motor  Hoist  suspended  from  a  trolley 
sBrving  machine  tools. 

Imperial  Motor  Hoists. 


1 

•) 

4 
7 
10 


2>  la 
ft5 


C  « 

■-<<»  m 


but)  K 

s  o.  c 

9)  O  — 


1000 
2000 
4000 
7000 
10000 


So, 
32 
Ifi 

8 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


1/4' 


1/4' 


10' 
10' 


x42 
x42 
5/16"x42' 10 
%"x96'  6 
3/8"x96'  6 


Size  Motor 

Cu.  ft.  Free 
Air  per  Min 

Net  lbs. 

size  of  hofse 
Connection 

4 

45 

270 

3/4" 

4 

45 

270 

%" 

4 

45 

395 

%" 

10 

80 

785 

3/4" 

10 

80 

785 

3/4" 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ABITIBI  TEACHING  PAPER  MILL  OPERATION 

An  interesting  course  of  lectures  will  soon  be  under 
way  at  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.'s  mill. 

The  course  which  is  to  be  given  to  start  with  will 
(!Over  the  industry  in  a  general  way  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  the  planting  of  a  tree  to  the 
operation  of  the  finished  paper  on  the  printing  press. 

Where  possible  the  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by 
lantern  slides  and  operating  charts.  After  each  talk  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  discuss  the  subject  by  all 
those  interested. 

When  the  i)reliminary  course  has  been  completed 
classes  Avill  be  formed,  particularly  for  the  men  in  the 
mill,  which  will  specialize  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  operation. 

The  roniniittee  at  pi-eseni  is  made  up  of  ]\ressrs.  R. 
W.  Sterns,  R.  W.  Ilovey,  and  H.  J.  Buncke. 
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Destruction  of  Wood  Pulp  by  Fungi 

By  Otto  Kress,  C.  J.  Humphrey,  C  Audrey  Richards. 


(Concluded  from  last  issue.) 
Decay  and  Molding  of  Wood  and  Groundwood  Pulp. 

In  an  article  on  the  "Factors  Influencing  the  Value  of 
Pulpwood,"  Wells,*  points  out  very  clearly  that  the 
production  of  groundwood  pulp  at  any  mill  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  sound  green  wood  were  to  be  used 
instead  of  logs  which  have  been  stored  in  the  yards 
for  a  period  of  one  to  three  years.  Under  present  con- 
ditions of  storage  there  is  considerable  loss  in  using  old 
wood,  due  to  the  action  of  wood-destroying  fungi  and 
the  work  of  burrowing  insects  in  the  stock.  Nor  does 
this  loss  stop  when  the  wood  is  converted  into  pulp,  as 
any  fungus  infection  present  will  continue  to  develop 
when  the  pulp  is  placed  in  storage,  and  it  is  probable 
that  here  the  greater  losses  occur  mainly  through  the 
ravages  of  molds  and  wood-destroying  fungi. 


Fig.  IV. 

A  si'ngle  lap  of  Pulp  showing  Deterioration  due  to  a 
Wood-destroying  Fungus. 

The  deterioration  of  pulp  is  due  principally  to  two 
classes  of  fungi,  namely,  the  wood-destroying  fungi 
and  the  molds.  In  either  class  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  different  kinds,  separable  hotani- 
cally,  but  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  slightly 
varying  action  of  individual  srpecies  but  with  the 
groups  collectively.  The  two  principal  classes,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  discussing 
their  action  on  pulp. 

The  wood-destroying  forms  are  undoubtedly  the 
more  important  in  reducing  the  yields  and  physical 
properties  of  the  pulp  and  paper  into  which  such  stock 
is  converted.  These  organisms  represent  the  "higher 
fungi,"  so-called  because  of  their  more  complex  cycle. 
In  the  complete  life  cycle  we  distinguish  between  the 
vegetative,  or  growing,  stage  and  the  fruiting  stage. 
The  first  stage  consists  of  fine  interwoven  cotton-like 
threads,  termed  mycelium,  which  is  very  often  white, 
but  varies  from  yellow  to  brown,  as  in  the  "red-rust." 
These  threads  permeate  the  pulp  and  have  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  wood  fibre  and  eventually  reducing  it 
to  a  friable,  or  crumbly,  mass  which  may  present  a 
bleached  or  a  browned  appearance,  depending  on  the 
organism  present  and  the  residues  it  leaves  behind. 

The  fruiting  stage  of  wood-destroying  fungi  is  rarely 
seen  in  pulp  but  if  infected  laps  were  exposed  to  the 
right  conditions  of  air,  and  in  some  cases  light,  fruit- 
ing bodies  of  definite  form  would  develop  on  the  ex- 
posed surfaces.    These  fruiting-bodies  are  what  we 

*  Wells,  Sidney  D.,  "Factors  Influencing  the  Value 
of  Pulpwoods."   Paper,  2nd  January,  1918. 


have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  mushrooms,  toadstools, 
conchs,  brackets,  etc.,  and  are  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  seed-like  bodies  termed  spores, 
which  have  the  capacity  of  germinating  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  air  and  moisture  to  reproduce  the 
vegetative  stage  of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  real 
destruction  in  the  pulp. 

Infection  of  sound  wood  or  pulp  by  wood-destroying 
fungi  occurs  in  three  ways : 

1.  By  spores  which  are  produced  on  fruiting 
bodies,  and  which  blow  about  and  lodge  on  the 
material. 

2.  By  another  type  of  spores,  occurring  directly 
on  the  mycelium  of  some  of  the  wood-destroyers, 
which  functions  the  same  as  the  spores  just  men- 
tioned. These  spores  may  also  be  readily  distrib- 
uted by  the  water  used  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. 

3.  By  direct  overgrowth  of  mycelium  from  one 
piece  to  another,  due  to  contact. 

The  wood-destroying  fungi  which  are  to  be  found 
in  pulp  may  be  the  same  species  which  are  found  in 
the  pulp  wood  before  grinding;  in  other  cases  they 
may  have  been  introduced  after  storage. 

The  second  class  of  fungi,  which  we  term  "molds" 
dilfer  from  the  wood-destroying  fungi  in  not  actively 
attacking  the  wood  fibre  and  hence  are  far  less  import- 
ant in  reducing  yields.  They  are  very  conspicuous, 
however,  usually  much  more  so  than  the  wood-destroy- 
ers as  they  produce  very  marked  discolorations  vary- 
ing from  bright  hues  to  browns  and  blacks,  which  con- 
trast markedly  with  the  nearly  whitish  background 
of  the  pulp. 


Fig.  V. 

Several  Laps  of  Pulp,  showing  the  Damage  Done  by 
Wood-Destroying  Fungi,  Associated  with  ' 
Various  Molds. 

These  "molds"  belong  to  the  "lower  fungi,"  i.e., 
those  forms  which  produce  no  large'  definite  fruit- 
bodies  comparable'  to  the  mushrooms  or  conehs  of 
wood-destroyers.  The  vegetative  stage  is  quite  similar 
in  appearance  to  that  of  the  wood-destroyers.  The 
mycelium,  however,  is  very  often  covered  with  masses 
of  spores,  often  colored,  which  may  give  a  powdery 
appearance  to  the  spots  or  affected  areas.    The  wood- 
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destroyers  never  produce  colored  spores  on  the  mycel- 
ium. Where  spores  are  present  they  are  always  color- 
less and  usually  so  scattered  that  they  produce  no 
powdery  effect. 

To  the  inexperienced  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  mycelium  or  vegetative  stages 
of  molds  and. wood-destroyers  in  pulp  but  the  helpful 
characteristics  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Molds.  pulp,  particularly  in  the  ad- 

1.  Do    not    cause    marked  v.'  need  stages  of  growth, 
deterioration  in  the  strength         2.  May  or  may  not  di.scolor 

of  the  pulp.  the  pulp,  but  if  so,  are  likely 

2     Produce     discolorations  to  be  brown  and  in  compar- 

in   scattered   spots  or   small  atively      large  continuous 

patches,  varying  from  pinkish  patches   due   to   the  spread 

to  green,  yellows,  browns  and  of  the  mycelium;  more  likely 

blacks.  to  be  at  the  exposed  edges 

3.  The  discolored  spots   or  of  the  laps. 

areas  are  often  powdery  in  3.  Infected  areas  not  pow- 

appearance     due     to     large  dery  in  appearance, 

numbers  of  spores  borne  on  4.  Mycelium  may  be  fluffy 

the  mycelium.  and'    glistening,     but'  more 

4.  Mycelium,  where  in  evi-  usually  compacted  into  mem- 
dence,  is  usually  interwoven  braneous  sheets  or  strands 
and  cottony  in  appearance,  which  are  usually  white  to 
never  compacted  into  mem-  yellowish  or  brownish.  In 
braneous  or  fan  -  shaped  the  "■•"d  rust"  we  get  yellow- 
sheet.s  or  strands.  ish,     fan-shaped     areas  or 

Wood -destroyers.  strands,  which  are  finer  and 

1.  Cause  marked  deteriora-  radiately  fluffy  at  the  grow- 
tion   in   the  strength  of  the      Ing  margin. 


Fig.  VI. 

The  White  Mycelium  of  a  Wood-Destroying  Fungus 
Growing  on  the  Inside  of  a  Lap  of  Infected  Pulp. 


As  before  mentioned  some  of  the  molds  produce 
powdery  masses  of  spores  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp, 
making  very  showy  spots.  There  are  others,  however, 
which  grow  inside  the  lap,  apparently  producing  no 
spores  externally  but  giving  a  distinct  and  character- 
istic discoloration  to  the  pulp. 

The  most  familiar  of  the  molds  producing  abundant 
spores  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  is  the  so-called 
"cooty  mold."  There  seem  to  be  several  fungi  pro- 
ducing dark  colored  spores  which  are  all  designated 
by  this  term.  Upon  examination  of  "sooty  pulp" 
with  a  hand  lens  one  is  almost  always  able  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  brownish-black  and  .greenish-black 
varieties  of  molds. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  species  of  molds  which 
produce  a  gray  to  black  discoloration  of  the  pulp. 
One  of  these  produces  irregular,  scattered  areas,  the 
other  fine,  dark  gray  or  black  wavy  lines. 

Still  another  mold  produces  dark  brown,  round,  de- 
finite spots  from  an  eighth  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter. 
No  spore  production  has  been  observed  on  the  surface 
of  these  spots. 


There  are  similar  spots  with  sharply  defined  black 
margins  and  also  .somewhat  smaller,  jet-black  spots. 
Both  the  brown  and  black  spots  may  extend  through 
or  only  part  way  through  the  lap.  The  brown  spots 
have  been  found  by  splitting  apparently  clean  pulp. 

Rather  conspicuous  types  of  pinkish-cinnamon 
colored  areas  are  frequently  found  in  stored  pulp. 
There  seems  to  be  no  surface  fungus  growth  but  the 
spots  are  apparently  produced  by  a  light  pinkish  mold. 

Very  little  beyond  the  generalization  given,  is  known 
concerning  the  action  o  f  molds  upon  the  pulp  fibres. 
Investigators  disagree  concerning  the  production  by 
them  of  enzymes  which  act  upon  the  cellulose.  How- 
ever, according  to  a  rather  recent  author*  some  bac- 
teria and  filamentous  fungi  "dissolve"  cellulose  to 
a  certain  extent.  About  twenty  cellulose-destroying 
fungi  were  identified  by  this  investigator.  Among 
these,  Penicillium  pinophilum,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently isolated  from  pulp,  was  found  to  produce  a 
very  active  cytase,  an  enzyme  which  acts  upon  cel- 
lulose. Aspergillus  niger,  which  likewise  occurs  in 
stored  pulp  was  also  among  the  thirty-nine  molds 
tested  which  gave  positive  results. 

Accepting  those  results,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  at  least  some  of  the  other  species  of  molds  so 
frequently  found  on  pulp  are  also  to  some  extent  ac- 
tive in  destroying  the  cellulose. 

Figures  4  to  6,  inclusive,  represent  typical  examples 
of  molds  and  wood  destroyers  present  in  the  shipment 
of  infected  pulp. 

Experimental  Study  of  Groundwood  Pulp  De- 
terioration. 

Three  series  of  tests  have  been  started  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  addition  of  antiseptics  to  fresli  ])ulp. 
For  the  first  series,  thirty-six  antiseptics  were  used. 
Twenty-five  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters,  respectively, 
of  the  solutions  were  sprayed  on  two  sheets  of  pulp  ap- 
proximately 12  x  12  inches.  Half  of  these  were  in- 
oculated with  a  water  suspension  of  the  spores  of 
eight  molds  and  two  wood-destroying  fungi,  which 
were  originally  obtained  from  infected  pulp.  Thes^ 
sprayed  sheets,  together  with  some  unsprayed  sheets, 
were  then  placed  in  a  humidity  chamber  to  await  de- 
velopments. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  similar  to  the 
first  but  a  larger  amount  of  pulp  was  sprayed  with 
each  antiseptic.  Sixteen  or  twenty  sheets  of  pulp,  ap- 
proximately 24  X  12  X  Yg  inches,  were  used.  Half  of 
these  were  pressed  in  a  hand  press  after  being  sprayed. 
After  inoculation  the  sheets  were  also  piled  in  the 
humidity  chamber.    Twelve  antiseptics  were  used. 

In  the  third  series,  some  pulp  was  sprayed  with  six 
different  antiseptics,  as  it  went  over  the  wet  machine. 
The  laps  thus  prepared  were  then  taken  from  the 
press  roll,  inoculated  and  also  piled  in  the  humidity 
chamber. 

Altogether,  tests  are  under  way  using  thirty-seven 
different  antiseptics.  The  results  of  these  tests  will  be 
published  at  a  later  date. 

Remedial  Measures. 

In  a  consideration  of  tho  fiiiiiiii.s  problem  with  rela- 
tion to  stored  pulp  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  conditions  Avhich  permit  the  development  of 
the  molds  will  also  allow  the  growth  of  wood-destroy- 
ing fungi,  so  that  anv  measures  taken  to  control  one 


*  Scales,  Freeman  M..  "Some  filamentous  fungi 
tested  for  cellulose  destroying  power."  Bot.  Gaz.  60: 
149-153.   14  An..  1915. 
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class  will  in  general  assist  in  the  control  of  the  other. 

Sanitation  is  the  big  factor  in  controlling  the  de- 
velopment of  molds  and  wood  destroyers  at  pulp  stor- 
age yards,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  controlling  any 
fungus  infection. 

This  sanitation  should  preferably  begin  in  the  se- 
lection of  trees  for  pnlping,  as  only  sound  trees  can 
produce  a  first-class  pulp. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  maintain  as  low  a  reserve 
of  wood  in  the.  yard  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
fection of  the  wood.  Peeled  wood  will  suffer  less  from 
insect  attack  than  wood  in  the  rough.  For  woods  for 
chemical  pulping,  the  chipping,  drying  and  baling  of 
the  wood  Avould,  no  doubt,  tend  to  avoid  infection  with 
subsequent  decay. 

The  wood  storage  yard  should  be  Avell  drained. 

Freshly  cut  wood  should  never  be  piled  on  top  of 
the  supply  on  hand.  The  practice  of  dumping  the  fresh 
material  in  a  heap  on  top  of  old  wood,  forms  an  ideal 
hot-bed  for  the  growth  of  wood-destroying  fungi  and 
molds.  It  Avould  be  well  worth  the  added  expense  to 
pile  each  new  supply  of  wood  separately,  on  founda- 
tions which  would  preferably  permit  of  ventilation 
throughout  the  pile. 

The  yard  should  be  kept  clean  of  all  waste,  and 
weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  around  the 
foundations  shutting  off  the  ventilation. 

But  even  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken  up 
to  the  actual  production  of  pulp,  sanitation  must  not 
then  be  neglected.  The  moisture  conditions  in  the  piles 
of  pulp  laps  are  ideal  for  the  germination  and  growth 
of  fungus  spores;  hence,  old  infected  pulp  left  in  the 
yard  should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
piles  to  prevent  further  infections.  It  might  also  prove 
advisable  to  spray  the  ground  on  which  old  infected 
pulp  had  been  piled,  with  an  antiseptic,  before  using 
the  same  space  for  the  piling  of  fresh  pulp. 

Although  spraying  the  laps  of  pulp  as  they  are 
placed  in  storage  might  check  fungus  attacks  some- 
what, the  best  method  seems  to  be  to  spray  the  toxic 
substance  on  the  pulp  as  it  goes  over  the  wet  machine. 
In  this  way  the  antiseptic  is  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  lap. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  FROM  WOOD  PULP. 

The  following  article  compiled  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  America's  rapid- 
ly-growing exports  of  artificial  silk  stockings  will 
interest  the  pulp  makers  whose  processes  are  the  first 
steps  in  the  manufacture  of  what  might  be  called 
wooden  leg  coverings. 

"Fifteen  million  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  American  forest,  were  sent  out  of  the 
United  States  last  year  to  compete  with  the  product 
of  the  Oriental  silk  worm.  Not  that  these  American 
silk  stockings  actually  grew  on  the  trees,  but  they 
were  made  from  wood  pulp,  the  product  of  American 
forests.  The  rapid  groAvth  in  the  art  of  making 
artificial  silk  in  the  United  States  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  15,000,000  pairs  of  stockings  manufac- 
tured from  artificial  silk,  and  worth  $7,677,000,  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  against  onlv  6.000,000  pairs  in  1918  and  2,000,- 
000  ill  1917. 

A  Simple  Process. 

"The  process  by  which  the  forests  are  turned  into 
silk  stockings  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  Wood 
pulp  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  to  form  a  sodium 


cellulose  and  then  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide.  The 
product,  alkali-cellulose-xanthate,  is  a  viscous  solu- 
tion popularly  called  "viscose,"  and  after  being  filter- 
ed and  allowed  to  ripen  by  standing  is  forced  through 
capillary  tubes  into  a  liquid  which  solidifies  the 
threads  which  are  when  completed,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, dimension  and  chemical  qualities  to  the  fibr-e 
producecl  by  the  silk-worm.  This  silk  fibre  or  thread 
IS  used  in  the  precise  manner  in  manufacturing  as  are 
the  threads  produced  by  the  silk-worm,  which  are 
of  similar  composition  and  characteristics.  The  arti- 
ficial product  has,  in  fact,  greater  brilliancy,  being 
more  lustrous  than  natural  silk  but  a  somewhat 
harsher  feeling.  Some  of  the  early  shortcomings  of  the 
artificial  product,  lack  of  strength  and  elasticity,  have 
been  considerably  lessened,  and  these  artificial  silks 
are  now  used  in  fabrics  for  both  warp  and  filling 
threads,  for  hosiery,  dress  trimmings,  upholsteries  and 
rugs,  also  taking  the  place  of  real  silk  for  insulating 
electric  wire  and  making  durable  mantles  for  incan- 
descent lights. 

c!/7^\P'"°,'^''''*'°"  artificial  silk  in  the  United 
btates  has  been  greatly  stimulated  during  the  war 
period.  Formeriy  considerable  quantities  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  manufactured  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
especially  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  reduction  in 
this  supply  from  abroad  led  the  American  manufacturer 
to  get  busy,  and  he  turned  out  in  1914,  300  000  lbs  of 
the  artificial  silk,  in  1917,  6,500,000  lbs.  and  in  1918 
presumably  about  twice  that  of  1917  since  the  quan- 
tity of  manufa^ctures  from  this  material  exported  in 
1919  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  the 
value  neariy  three  times  as  great  as  one  year  earlier. 
Meantime,  the  importation  of  artificial  silk,  which 
amounted  to  over  $4,000,000  in  the  year  preceding 

Qi.''''''i;T!'  ""T  "''^•■^  "'^^"^  one-fourth  as  much  as  in 
1914  altliough  the  prices  are,  of  course,  practically 
double  those  of  the  pre-war  period. 

CLEAN  THE  FURNACE,  SOOT~WastES  HEAT. 

The  Broke  Hustler  says : 

Soot  has  an  imnortant  bearing  on  the  conservation  of 
heat.  While  much  has  been  said  and  written  regardino- 
the  necessity  for  economy  of  fuel,  this  question  of 
soot  equally  important  from  the  householder's  stand 
Doint,_has  been  rather  overiooked.  Since  the  coal  supply 
IS  limited.  It  IS  absolutely  essential  that  the  maximum 
quantity  of  heat  obtainable  from  the  fuel  be  utilised 
An  examination  of  many  heating  systems  shows  that 
considerable  quantities  of  soot  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  deposited  on  the  interior  surfaces  of  hot- 
water  furnaces,  preventing  the  heated  gases  from  the 
fire-pot  from  accomplishing  their  duty  of  imparting 
the  ultimate  amount  of  heat  energy  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  seriousness  of 
this  loss  is  demonstrated  bv  the  accomnanyino-  table- 

Lo.ss  m  CondiK-tivitv  of  Boiler  Plate  Due  to  Differ, 
ence  in  Thickness  of  Soot. 

Thickness  of  Soot  Loss  per  cent. 

L'lean   q  q 

1-32-inch   95 

1-16-inch   '  '      26  2 

1-8-inch   '  '^g'  2 

■^-"'^-i"*'^'  •  ••  •  *  "..'.'.v. '."  ;;69;  0 

'Tis  better  to  have  lunched  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  lunched  at  all. 
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U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  REVIEW. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  newsprint  in  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  over  October,  1918,  amounted  to  more 
than  19  per  cent  for  Total  Print  and  more  than  17  per 
cent  for  Standard  News,  accordinj?  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and  total  print 
decreased  during  October,  1919. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  given  above,  931  tons  were 
reported  on  hand  at  terminal  and  delivery  points  on 
October  31,  1919. 

The  imports  of  newsprint  for  September,  1919,  which 
were  all  from  Canada  were  6,244  tons  less  than  for 
September,  1918.  The  exports  for  September,  1919, 
were  3,313  tons  less  than  for  September,  1918. 

The  tonnage  to  "Other  Countries"  under  the  "Ex- 
ports of  New^sprint  for  September,  1919,"  includes  192 
tons  to  China,  147  tons  to  Canada,  134  tons  to  Aus- 
tralia, 121  tons  to  Peru,  98  tons  to  Uruguay,  93  tons 
to  Hongkong,  and  75  tons  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  for 
September,  1919,  were  2,065  tons  less  than  for  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  The  exports  of  domestic  wood  pulp  were 
2,200  tons  greater  than  for  September,  1919. 

The  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp  for  September, 
1919,  w^ere  6,468  tons  greater  than  the^  imports  for 
September,  1918.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  un- 
bleached sulphite  and  sulphate  from  Canada.  The 
chemical  pulp  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land in  September,  1919,  totaled  8,740  tons. 

Jobbers'  Tonnage. 
Jobbers  stocks  of  both  rolls  and  sheets  decreased 
during  October,  1919. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  October, 
1919,  to  sell  roll  news  were  5,671  tons  greater  than 
commitments  to  buy. 

Commitments  reported  in  the  month  of  October, 
1919,  to  sell  sheet  news  were  1,634  tons  less  than  com- 
mitments to  buy. 

Publishers'  stocks  decreased  6,300  tons  during  the 
period,  which  was  counter-balanced  in  part  by  an  in- 
crease of  3,231  tons  in  the  newsprint  in  transit. 

Sixty-four  publishing  concerns  held  about  56  per 
cent  of  the  total  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mill  Prices  to  Publish  3rs. 
The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  October,  1919, 
f.o.b.  mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  news  in  rolls 
was  $3,725  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  average  is 
based  upon  October  deliveries  of  more  than  88,000  tons 
on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  paper  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  These  contracts,  most  of  which  ex- 
tend until  December  31,  1919,  include  a  few  long- 
term  contracts  made  prior  to  the  war  at  very  low 
prices. 

The  w'eighted  average  contract  price  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  more  than  17,000  tons 
of  standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  in 
October,  1919,  was  $3,666  per  100  pounds.  This 
weighted  average  is  based  upon  the  October  deliveries 
on  contracts  involving  more  than  200,000  tons  of  Can- 
adian paper.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  short- 
term  contracts  covering  the  year  1919. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  October  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  based 
upon  domestic  purchases  totaling  more  than  9,500  tons 
was  $4,937  per  100  pounds. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Here  is  another  story  of  the  human  side  of  the  paper 
mill  that  has  just  come  in  from  our  New  Hampshire 
correspondent. 

We  have  just  visited  a  little  three-machine  mill  in 
New  Hampshire  belonging  to  the  International  Paper 
Company.  Its  daily  output  averages  about  forty-eight 
tons,  and  it  also  has  its  own  groundwood  mill,  with  an 
average  daily  production  of  about  twenty  tons. 

It  presents  a  very  interesting  case  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  poor  equipment  but  able  manage- 
ment, for  until  a  few^  years  ago  it  belonged  to  local 
interests  and  w-as  steadily  losing  money. 

It  was  bought  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
at  a  time  when  they  purchased  several  mills  of  about 
the  same  capacity,  and  for  a  long  while  proved  rather 
a  dismal  proposition  even  for  them. 

The  output  of  the  mill  up  to  that  time  had  been  con- 
fined to  news,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  a  plant 
with  old  and  small  machines  could  not  compete  with 
the  rapidly  progressing  newsprint  plants  that  were 
springing  up  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada. 

But  about  twelve  years  ago  this  particular  mill  was 
put  under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Dunham,  who 
had  managed  successfully  an  International  plant  at 
Pearcefield,  N.Y.,  and  who  had  had  considerable  other 
experience  in  the  managerial  game,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England. 

Mr.  Dunham  saw  the  futility  of  continuing  on  a 
ncAvsprint  basis,  and  changed  the  mill's  product  to 
specialties — such  as  half  tones,  special  supplements, 
rotogravures,  etc. 

From  a  losing  proposition,  the  mill  changed  over 
night  to  a  substantial  money-maker,  and  has  not  failed 
to  show  a  handsome  profit  for  any  single  month  since 
Mr.  Dunham  took  control. 

From  an  industrial  standpoint  we  thought  this  case 
particularly  interesting,  for  the  reason  that  after 
spending  several  days  among  the  men  of  the  mill,  we 
found  that  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  there 
since  the  place  was  started,  and  had  continued  in  their 
various  departments  under  several  different  manage- 
ments and  in  all  kinds  of  financial  weather. 

The  whole  organization  runs  wonderfully  smoothly, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  a  wholesome  respect  is  en- 
tertained for  "the  old  man,"  as  Manager  Dunham  is 
referred  to.  And  yet  one  can  hear  among  these  men. 
just  as  he  will  any  place  else  where  Labor  is  concen- 
trated, the  remark  that  smacks  of  Socialism  and  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  profits  are  the  direct  fruit  of  Labor 
itself,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  witholds  these 
unpaid  wages  from  Labor  is  the  Capital  behind  it. 
which  is  protected  by  capitalistic  laws. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  institution,  with  the  same  equip- 
ment and  with  virtually  the  same  organization  of 
around  two  hundred  men  w'as,  until  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  an  undesirable  business,  and  by  this  alone, 
the  mill  has  become  one  of  ihc  company's  steady  pro- 
t'it-]iroducers. 

How^  strange  it  seems  that  men  who  have  the  in- 
telligence that  so  many  of  these  w'orkers  have,  should 
fail  to  see  that  the  success  of  any  luadertaking  of  a 
business  nature,  w^hile  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on 
capable  labor  in  all  its  departments,  is  a  minus  quan- 
tity in  its  OAvn  business  world  if  it  is  ^vithout  the  in- 
dispensable services  of  a  Aviso,  able  and  experienced 
])ilot ! 
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Canada  and  U.S.A.  Newsprint  Supply 

(By  A.  E.  Cadman,  Statistician,  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.) 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  is  facing  a 
serious  shortage  in  newsprint  paper,  It  is  evident 
that  something  has  to  be  done  to  limit  the  use  of 
paper  during  the  next  year  or  some  smaller  publish- 
ers will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Various  remedies 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  raising  the  advertising 
rates,  limitation  of  sizes,  etc.,  but  famine  conditions 
still  continue  and  no  concerted  plan  of  action  has 
been  decided  upon.  As  Canada  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  newsprint  to  the  extent  of  around  600,000 
tons  a  year  it  may  be  of  interest  to  obtain  details  of 
the  production  and  developments  in  this  country. 

Canada  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  still  having 
eiiormous  resources  in  pi^lp  wood ;  large  areas'  of 
forests  are  yet  untouched,  and  scientific  reforesta- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  years  past.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  resources  Avhich  is  becoming  so  acute  in  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  Canada  at 
least  for  very  many  years  to  come. 

The  exports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  practically 
all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States,  have  been  as 
folloAvs : 

Year  Cords  Value 

1904   .      497,238  $1,788,049 

1905    593,624  2,600,814 

1906    614,286  2,649,106 

*1907    452,846  1,998,805 

1908    901,861  4,655,371 

1909    794,986  4,356,291 

1910    965,271  6,076,628 

1911    926,791  6,092,715 

1912   ;   879,775  5,697,910 

1913    1,003,594  6,806,445 

1914    1,089,384  7,388,770 

1915    1,101,914  6,817,311 

1916    879,934  5,743,847 

1917    982,671  6,448,189 

1918   1,002,127  8,339,278 

*  Total  for  nine  months — change  to  Fiscal  Years. 

Thus  Canada  has  supplied  to  the  United  States  an 
enormous  quantity  of  raAv  materials  in  addition  to 
Avhich  she  has  shipped  large  quantities  of  wood  pulp 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Exports  of  Wood  Pulp  to  the  United  States. 

Mech.  Pulp    Cliem.  Pulp 
Year  Tons  Tons 

1908    113,679  32.326 

1909    154,179  37,336 

1910   208,125      .  41,329 

1911    219,240  38,279 

1912   167,448  51,488 

1913    137,922  60,188 

1914    190.095  105.575 

1915    170,804  147,694 

1916    193,-799  164,441 

1917    274,761  197,629 

1918    215,585  232,586 

Coming  to  the  manufacture  of  newsprint;  the  total 

daily  production  of  Canadian  ncAVsprint  mills  is  esti- 
mated at  2,775  tons  a  day,  or  nearly  850,000  tons  a 
year.  Of  this  production  the  greater  part  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  In  1918  the  latter  country  im- 
ported from  Canada  596,270  tons  of  newsprint  paper, 
representing  over  70  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  pro- 
duction. 
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Expansions  are  iiow  under  way  or  already, provided 
for  by  several  of  the  Canadian  mills  which  will  in- 
crease this  capacity  by  300  tons  per  day  and  by  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1921,  the  total  production  of  newsprint  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  925,000  tons  annually.  These 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  several  other  projects 
which  are  started  or  for  which  plans  are  being  made. 

It  is  confidently  predicted  that  in  ten  years  from  now 
Canada  will  be  producing  as  mvich  as  2,000,000  tons 
of  newsprint  per  year ;  a  quantity  equal  to  the  present 
annual  production  in  the  United  States.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  large  exports  of  pulp  wood  and 
wood-pulp  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  the 
United  States  will  not  continue  to  increase  but  will 
rather  decline  as  Canadian  manufacturers  realize  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  converting  the  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  article  in  their  own  country.  'At  the 
present  time  restrictions  are  laid  on  the  export  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Crown  Lands,  a  state  of  affairs  which  our 
friends  to  the  south  are  very  anxious,  naturally,  to 
have  done  awa.y  with. 

It  was  suggested  in  an  article  on  the  neivsprint 
situation  by  a  leading  New  York  daily,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  ncAvsprint  in  the  United 
States  was  the  fact  that  Canada  was  shipping  enormous 
quantities  of  paper  to  ovei'seas  countries  and  inferring 
that  the  United  States  publishers  were  suffering  ac- 


cordingly. In  this  connection  we  give  a  list  of  the  total 
exports  of  newsprint  for  the  past  few  years  showing 
the  quantities  exported  to  the  States  and  to  other 
countries.    It  does  not  appear  that  this  contention  is 
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well-grounded.   The  fifi'ures  are  as  follows: 


To  U.S.A.    Other  countries  Total 

Year  Tons  Tons  Tons 

1913    108,803  37,988  146,791 

1914    253,062  39,517  292,579 

1915    314,477  50,125  364,602 

1916    407,701  55,503  463,204 

1917*    481,621  58,678  540,309 

1918    549,075  56,018  605,093 

1919    594,003  68,424  662,427 


♦Figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  ending  March  3U 
It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  pub- 
lishers in  tlie  States  are  not  being  "starved"  by  Can- 
adian manufacturers  in  order  to  feed  other  countries. 
On  the  other  hand  it  miglit  be  pointed  out  that  the 
exports  of  newspiMnt  from  the  United  States  show 
considerably  greater  increases  than  do  the  Canadian 
exports  to  other  countries. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  exports  of  newsprint 
from  the  United  States    to    overseas    count  rics  have 


been  as  follows : 

Year  Tons 

1913    43,276 

1914    fil,239 

1915    55,056 

1916    76,443 

1917    97,544 

1918    96,646 

1919  (9  Mos.)    93,665 


If  we  look  into  the  causes  of  the  present  newsprint 
shortage  we  shall  find  it  to  lie  on  the  failure  of  the 
jiapermakers  of  the  United  States  to  look  ahead  far 
enough  and  to  make  arrangements  during  the  last  few 
years  to  increase  their  production.  This  was  largel>- 
due  to  Government  price  restrictions  which  kept  fresh 
capital  out  of  the  business.  Added  to  this  is  the  enor- 
mously increased  circulation  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
chief  cities  and  the  tremendous  gain  in  advertising 
which  has  necessitated  large  increases  in  the  number 
of  pages  issued  by  the  leading  newspapers.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  number  of  pages  issued  by  the  leading 
New  York  newspapers  for  the  first  eight  months  this 
year  shoAvs  an  increase  in  pages  of  over  18  per  cent. 
This  increase  combined  with  a  great  increase  in  cir- 
cidation  of  these  papers  Avill  account  for  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint. 

The  newsi)apers  all  over  the  country  tell  the  same 
story.  The  total  advertising  carried  by  the  news- 
pa])ers  in  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  other  cities  for  the 
fii'st  eight  months  of  this  year  is  in  most  cases  equal 
to  and  in  many  cases  greater  than  the  total  advertising 
for  the  whole  year  1918. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  states  the  case  very  suceintly 
when  it  says  (November  8)  :  "the  present  situation  is 
the  result  of  shortsighted  attempts  in  the  past  to  re- 
trict  the  price  of  paper,  -which  has  kept  capital  out  of 
the  industry."  The  production  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  production 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  was  934,097  tons 
Avhile  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  it  was  only 
910,752  tons,  a  loss  of  23,345  tons.  In  addition  to 
which  exports  from  the  United  States  show  consider- 
able increases. 

If  we  total  the  production  and  the  imports  and  de- 
duct the  exports  we  find  that  there  is  actually  less 
paper  available  for  consumption  than  there  was  in 
1917.    This  result  gives  the  quantity  of  newsprint 


available  for  consumption  in  1917  (1st  9  mos.)  1,282,- 
436  tons  against  1919  (1st  9  mos.)  1,271,227  tons, 
whereas  Canada's  exports  to  the  United  States  show 
an  increase  from  406,773  tons  to  454,140  tons. 

The  figures  show  that  Canada  has  not  suffered  so 
much  as  the  United  States  from  short-sightedness  al- 
though there  have  been  restrictions  and  limitations  but 
production  has  increased,  although  not  so  rapidly  as 
the  ijicreased  demand.  If,  however,  the  present  rate 
of  increased  production  is  maintained  it  should  catch 
up  with  the  demand  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  or 
so.  ill  the  meantime  it  looks  as  if  the  United  States 
publishers  will  have  to  settle  amonsr  tliemselves  Avho  is 
going  to  get  the  paper. 


FujCAL  YeAKi  eMQ\H<>  Ma(\  30. 


PORT  ARTHUR  WORRIED. 

A  rumor  that  the  Government  may  cancel  the  price 
of  .$17.50  for  Xipigon  power  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
in  Port  Arthur.  It  is  largely  on  the  basis  of  this  figure 
that  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  agreed  to  locate  in  the 
easterly  Twin  City.  The  loss  of  a  $4,000,000  dollar 
mill  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  so  a  deputation  has 
gone  to  Toronto  to  wait  on  the  Government. 

A  flower  looks  better  than  a  rusty  can,  and  smells 
better. 
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EXPORTS  INCREASE  31/2  MILLIONS. 

Canadian  Exports  of  pnlp  and  paper  during  Septe'm- 
ber  1919  amounted  in  value  to  $8,330,557,  as  compared 
Avith  $6,410,990  in  September  1918,  a  gain  of  $1,919,567. 
The  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1919  was  SYo  millions  over  the  same  period  in  1918. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  a  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
ports of  pulpwood  logs  of  $333,060,  the  amounts  be- 
ing $884,575  in  September  1919  as  compared  with  $1,- 
217,635  in  September,  1918.    The  details : 

Month  of  September  1918.  1919. 

Paper  and  boards  $3,489,328  $4,587,579 

Chemical  pulp   2,584,097  3,231,576 

Mechanical  pulp   337,565  511,402 


$6,410,990  $8,330,557 

An  interesting  fact  showing  the  world-wide  develop- 
ment of  what  is  Canada's  greatest  exporting  industry 
is  disclosed  in  an  analysis  of  the  shipments  of  newsprint 
paper  amounting  to  53,975  tons  valued  at  $3,842,641. 
Shipments  were  made  to  United  Kingdom,  United 
Stat-es,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand  and  Peru  and  other  countries. 

Pulp  and  paper  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  vear  are  as  follows: — 

Six  Months.  1918.  1919. 

Paper  and  boards  $21,821,915  $27,119,246 

Chemical  pulp   15,903,189  14,008,388 

Mechanical  pulp   2,512,086  2,618,338 

Total  $40,237,190  $43,745,972 


The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  are  making  a 
new  line  of  .  ledger  papers.  Progress  and  Victory,  to 
correspond  with  their  high  grade  sulphite  bonds  of 
the  same  names.  There  is  an  exceptional  demand  for 
these  bonds  and  from  the  sample  of  the  ledger  paper 
examined  its  success  is  also  assured. 


WIRE  LACING. 


An  Asset  to  Modern  Belt  Practice. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  present  vogue  for 
"Wire  Lacing  is  amply  justified  by  the  service  and  satis- 
faction that  this  class  of  belt  joining  gives. 

The  smoothness  of  the  joint,  eliminating  the  jar 
caused  by  the  more  bulky  joint  in  the  case  of  leather 
laciBg,  being  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  claim. 
That  there  is  strength  enough  in  the  material  of  which 
the  modern  wire  lace  is  made  has  been  amply  proved 
and  the  growing  popularity  that  it  now  enjoys  shows 
that  the  belt  users  of  the  Dominion  are  fully  alive  to 
its  advantages. 

Of  course  the  endless  belt,  where  practicable,  will 
always  hold  sway  but  where  a  jointless  belt  is  not  pos- 
sible and  where,  on  account  of  the  small  size  pulleys 
used,  the  belt  must  have  all  the  flexibility  possible, 
the  use  of  the  wire  lace  is  undoubtedly  the  simplest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  solution  of  the 
situation. 

The  fact  that  the  hole  where  the  wire  penetrates  the 
leather  is  so  small  means  that  the  fibres  of  the  belt  are 
not  cut  as  in  the  case  where  a  leather  lace  is  used  and 
the  perfect  "staggered  grip"  now  possible  with  the 
modem  "mounted  on  the  strip"  style  of  clips  makes 
the  possibility  of  breakage  at  the  joints  almost  a  neg- 
rigable  factor. 


One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  old  time  wire  clips 
was  the  possibility  of  the  wire  pulling  loose  and  stand- 
ing off  from  the  belt,  a  fruitful  cause  of  accidents  both 
to  machines  and  workers  as  the  sharp  point  could,  and 
often  did,  inflict  severe  cuts  on  the  arms  and  hands 
of  passers-by.  However  this  is  amply  overcome  in  the 
modern  clips  as  the  ends  are  turned  so  that  the  pull 
will  tend  to  anchor  them  more  firmly  in  the  leather 
instead  of  putting  them  outwards. 

Another  point  that  is  well  worth  considering  along 
this  line  is  the  ease  with  which  a  joint  can  be  made 
with  a  wire  lace. — "The  Amphibian." 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  A  LOGGING  CAMP. 

The  "Canada  Lumberman  and  Woodworker"  for 
September  1  publishes  an  interesting,  thought-provok- 
ing article,  "The  Camp  School  and  What  It  is  Carry- 
ing Out,"  an  account  of  educational  work  and  pos- 
sibilities among  Canadian  lumbermen.  Its  author  is 
Raymond  C.  Dearie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  bears  the  of- 
ficial title  of  Eastern  Inspector,  Frontier  College. 

Dr.  Dearie's  presentation  of  the  work  and  its  needs 
is  direct,  sincere,  convincing.  It  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  those  who  readily  accept  the  principle 
of  supplementary  education  for  the  ambitious  indus- 
trial Avorker  in  the.  city,  but  gives  little  thought  to 
the  frontier  laborer  whose  ambitions  and  desires  are 
not  unlike  those  of  his  city  brother  and  wh-^w" con- 
tributions to  national  productiveness  are  often  far 
greater.  Why,  indeed,  should  he  not  have  an  equal 
chance  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  increasing  his 
mental  vitality? 

Especially  significant  in  these  times  of  longing  for 
a  deeper  and  more  firmly  welded  national  life  is  Dr. 
Dearie's  belief  that  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the 
lumber  camps  is  a  vital  argument  for  an  educational 
training  which  shall  give  these  men  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  Canadian  citizenship.  The  possible 
results  are  as  far-reaching  as  the  imagination. 

Dr.  Dearie 's  plea  for  greater  co-operation  from  erh- 
ploj'ers  is  not,  however,  based  upon  theoretical  re- 
sults to  be  gained.  Those  who  are  acquainted  Avith 
the  work  of  the  Reading  Camp  Association  since  its 
founding  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Queen's  University, 
knoAV  of  its  splendid  achievements  and  are  glad  that 
it  has  acquired  its  charter  under  the  name  Frontier 
College.  The  regret  is,  as  Dr.  Dearie  points  out,  that 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  this  work  at  present  can 
reach  only  sixty  or  seventy  camps  a  year. 

The  call  for  instructors  to  join  the  staff  of  this 
unique  college  and  go  out  as  comrades  and  keepers 
of  the  frontiers  men  must  be  a  challenge  to  young 
men  of  education,  determination  and  undimmed 
vision.  It  must,  morever,  bring  to  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  the  realization  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
we  can  soothe  our  consciences  and  clear  our  garrets 
by  making  up  a  box  of  aged  magazines  for  the  men 
in  the  lumber  camp.  We  are  no  longer  free  to  disre- 
gard their  intelligence  and  our  responsibility. 

Educational  work  in  the  lumber  camp  is  a  move- 
ment which  has  progressed,  as  great  movements  do, 
h rough  the  unwearying  struggles  of  a  feAv  forward- 
looking  men.  It  needs  now  the  definite  understand- 
ing and  the  practical  interest  of  those  who  look  be- 
yond the  present  and  see  the  great  huinan  and  na- 
tional-invigorating possibilities  of  this  work  which 
has  been  proved  in  the  testing,  to  be  of  immeasure- 
able  worth. 
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Technical  Section 


COUNCIL  OF  TECHNICAL  SECTION  CONSIDERS 
IMPORTANT  BUSINESS. 

On  the  IHth  of  Novembci'  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Technical  Section  gathered  at  the  Secre- 
tary's office  to  consider  plans  for  the  coming^  annual 
meeting  and  to  deal  with  some  other  important  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  Section.  Among  the  toi)ics  dis- 
cussed was  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  pre- 
paration of  manuscript  for  the  Text  Books  and  the  pro- 
posed contract  between  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany and  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  representing 
American  and  Canadian  papermakers.  The  editor  of 
the  Text  Books  reported  that  work  is  progressing  well 
with  the  manuscripts  and  the  Council  expressed  satis- 
faction at  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of 
students  had  found  employment  during  the  summer 
months  in  a  number  of  mills  and  that  on  the  whole  they 
had  given  very  good  satisfaction  and  many  of  them  had 
been  invited  to  return.  The  greatest  success  in  the  em- 
ployment of  students  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  and  of  the  mill  occurred  where  the  management 
took  pains  to  make  a  careful  preparation  and  schedule 
so  that  the  student  had  a  definite  plan  to  work  on.  A 
number  of  the  students  have  prepared  essays  and  these 
are  due  by  the  first  of  December.  Chairman  Stadler 
was  empowered  by  the  Council  to  appoint  a  committee 
who  should  act  as  judges  of  these  essays. 

A  matter  that  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  work"  of  the  Technical  Section  is  the  condition 
of  the  Forest  Products.  Laboratories.  During  the  past 
two  years  there  has  been  a  general  exodus  of  men  from 
the  Laboratories  to  the  industrial  field  with  a  conse- 
quent disruption  of  the  very  competent  staff  that  has 
been  doing  such  excellent  work  at  this  institution.  For 
some  time  past  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  been 
trying  to  work  out  some  scheme  by  which  the  Forestry 
Branch  could  be  assisted  and  supported  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  the  Laboratories.  This  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  but  from  the  the  report  of  the  secretary  it 
seems  that  a  working  agreement  will  soon  be  possible  by 
which  the  Association  will  be  able  to  render  valuable 
assistance  to  the  work  of  the  Laboratories  by  giving 
such  financial  help  as  will  enable  the  government  to  ob- 
tain and  keep  a  fully  qualified  man  as  superintendent 
of  this  important  department. 

The  matter  that  perhaps  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  arrangements  for 
the  annual  gatiiering  of  the  Technical  Section,  which 
it  was  decided  to  hold  on  the  day  previous  to  the  an- 
nual meetijig  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associa- 
tion. The  actual  date  has  not  been  finally  determined, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Association  will  decide  on  the  last  Friday  in 
January,  which  would  bring  the  T.  S.  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, the  29th.  A  number  of  interesting  suggestions 
were  brought  foi'th  and  discussed  by  the  Council.  It 
would  be  a  little  premature  to  mention  these  sugges- 
tions as  they  have  not  yet-  been  passed  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Program  and  the  success  of  some  of  them  will 
depend  upon  their  hinng  carefully  w^orked  out  before  an 


annoiincciiieiit  is  made.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  b« 
received  with  great  interest  and  that  the  meeting  wiil 
uphold  in  every  respect  the  reputation  of  the  Sectioa 
foi-  enthusiastic  gatherings  and  valuable  discussions. 


WILL  A  STONE  ROLL  WORK? 

A  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  asks 
whether  a  granite  press  roll  will  work  on  a  machine 
more  than  160  inches  wide.  From  the  editor's  recollec- 
tion of  a  visit  three  years  ago  to  the  mill  from  which 
the  query  comes,  they  are  making  book  papers  from 
sulpliite  i)ulp  and  old  papers.  No  doubt  other  read- 
ers are  also  considering  the  question  of  putting  in 
stone  rolls  so  that  a  full  discussion  will  be  of  rather 
wide  interest.  We  believe  there  are  no  mechanieal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  the  roll,  prov- 
iding the  stone  is  obtained.  Tt  may  be  like  cooking  the 
hare — the  first  thing  is  to  catch  the  hare.  The  stone 
can  be  had  but  it  may  take  some  time  to  get  it. 

But  let  us  hear  from  those  who  are  making  and  those 
who  are  using  such  rolls. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CHAIN  BLOCKS. 

I  would  suggest  that  anyone  having  cause  to  use 
chain  blocks  be  told  to  use  a  rope  or  rope  blocks  to 
put  them  up  or  down,  writes  J.  M.  Mark  in  "Makin" 
Pai)er. "  Seven-eighths  of  all  the  bent  shafts  and  broken 
wheels  are  caused  by  letting  them  drop  to  the  floor. 
A  ton  chain  block  weighs  90  pounds,  which  is  too 
much  weight  to  try  to  lift  standing  on  a  ladder.  Very 
few  chain  blocks  are  broken  by  ordinary  use.  It  is  the 
abuse  they  get  that  break  them.  If  there  is  a  heavy 
load  to  lift,  don't  use  two  small  chain  blocks  to  take 
the  place  of  one  large  one.  By  using  two  small  ones 
the  load  may  all  come  on  one  block,  causing  the  block 
to  break  and  letting  the  load  drop  and  hurting  some 
one. 


"WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES  " 

The  first  consignment  of  six  books  on  our  order  for 
"Wood  Pulp  and  Its  Uses,"  by  Cross,  Bevan  &  Sin- 
dall  has  just  arrived  from  London.  The  invoice  has  not 
come  in  yet,  but  the  price  will  doubtless  be  $2.00,  the 
same  as  for  the  first  edition.  Five  cents  should  be  add- 
ed for  postage,  and  remittance  made  by  money  order. 


B-0.  A  Canadian  lumber  raft  to  cross  the  oceaji  pro- 
pelled by  its  ow^n  steam.  Weekly  Bull.,  Dept.  of  Trade 
&  Commerce,  20,  1158-63,  (1919).  Descriptions  ace 
given  of  a  demountable  ship  made  of  2,000,000  ft.  of 
cut  lumber,  which  is  to  be  built  in  B.C.  and  whick 
will  make  the  journey  to  the  United  Kingdom  under 
its  own  steam,  of  a  Swedish  raft  put  together  at 
Haparanda,  S^veden,  and  floated  to  Copenhagen,  of  the 
Bayley  Trans-Oceanic  Timber  Transport  (as  described 
by  the  designer),  and  of  the  Benson  log  rafts,  which 
are  made  up  at  Clatskanie,  Oregon,  and  journey  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.  (1,200  miles) .—A.P.-C. 


Don't  allow  rubbish  to  accumulate  in  or  near  build- 
ings. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTRsM 


With  the  acquisition  recently  of  part  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Hercules  Paper  Corporation  by  a  group  of 
financial  interests  headed  by  Josephthal  &  Co.,  and 
Morton,  Lachenbri^ch  &  Co.,  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  soon  be  instituted  a  policy  of  expansion  aiming  to 
establish  this  company  as  one  of  the  largest  paper 
making  concerns  in  the  United  States.  The  Hercules 
Paper  Corporation  was  incorporated  some  months  ago 
in  New  York  State  and  operates  at  the  present  time 
two  mills,  one  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  and  the  other 
at  Rock  City  Falls,  New  York.  It  was  announced  after 
the  recent  deal  had  been  conclvided  that  a  third  proper- 
ty is  to  be  taken  over  in  the  immediate  future.  Of  the 
capitalization  of  100,000  shares  of  no  par  value,  55,000 
have  been  issued  in  exchange  for  the  two  properties 
purchased  by  the  company  and  the  remaining  45,000 
have  been  underwritten  by  the  interested  banking 
syndicate.  The  offering  of  the  stock  will  be  privately 
made. 

A  resolution  urging  on  all  members  to  take'  steps  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  10  per 
cent  during  the  coming  year  was  adopted  by  the  South- 
ern Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  at  a  meeting 
held  last  week  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Plans  outlined 
include  reduction  of  type,  head  and  illustration  sides, 
decreased  reading  matter  and  advertising  space,  the 
latter  to  be  affected  by  increased  rates,  and  also  ad- 
vances in  subscription  rates  to  meet  white  paper  cost 
and  expense  of  delivery. 

Public  ownership  of  timberland,  with  private  cut- 
ting and  marketing,  is  discussed  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  as  the  probable,  and  per- 
haps, inevitable  means  of  averting  a  continuance  of  the 
threatened  paper  famine.  "Smaller  papers  and  con- 
siderably increased  advertising  rates,"  says  the  Bul- 
letin, "appear  to  be  among  the  certainties  of  the  early 
future.  TheTC  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  paper  and 
nothing  but  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  size  of  daily 
and  other  journals  can  avert  a  famine,  which  would 
send  large  numbers  of  weaker  publications  to  the  wall. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  newspapers  are 
about  ten  per  cent  more  paper  than  the  annual  sup 
ply,  which  means  for  the  year  a  shortage  of  approx- 
imately 300,000  tons.  The  manufacturers  do  not  appear 
to  be  responsible.  They  have  enlarged  their  plants 
and  are  maintaining  a  100  per  cent  production ;  but 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient  raw 
material.  Outside'  the  plea  for  much  smaller  newspapers 
there  are  various  recommendations  for  meeting  the 
situation.  Chief  among  these  is  a  plan  for  the  public 
ownership  of  timberland,  national  or  State.  Avith 
private  cutting  and  marketing.  It  is  urged,  and  with 
much  force,  that  large  pro.ieets  for  the  growing  and 
conservation  of  timber  trade  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
private  corporations.  It  is  too  long  for  corporation 
capital  to  wait  for  a  return,  and,  moreover,  the  enter- 
prise is  too  hazardous.  But  the  nations  and  States  can 
wait  for  returns,  and  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  forests  are  Avork  Avhich  can  be  satisfactorily 
conducted  under  public  ownership." 

Through  a  recent  re-organization  of  the  Kalamazoo 


Trading  Company,  dealers  in  paper  stock  at  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  the  I.  V.  Sutphin  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  has  acquired  the  interests  of  the  trading 
company's  New  York  stockholders,  now  controls  seven 
plants  in  all,  located  at  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  Indianapolis  and  Kalamazoo.  The  Kalama- 
zoo concern,  known  as  one  of  the  leading  paper  stock 
houses  in  the  United  States,  having  been  engaged  in 
this  line  for  the  past  50  years,  will  have  for  its  offi- 
cers under  the  re-organization,  Albert  F.  Meisterholm, 
president  and  manager ;  Stuart  B.  Sutphin,  vice- 
president;  William  Burke,  secretary  and  Sam.  V.  Sut- 
phin, treasurer.  F.  C.  Sunblad,  formerly  president, 
and  John  French,  secretary -treasurer,  have  retired. 
The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $30,000  to 
$50,000. 

In  an  address  to  the  Washington  section  of  the  Am- 
erican Chemical  Society,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  declared 
that  German  dye  manufacturers  are  at  Avork  producing 
immense  quantities  of  colors  Avith  Avhieh  they  hope  to 
regain  their  old  trade  prestige,  and  urged  the  passage 
of  protective  legislation  for  the  American  dye  indus- 
tries. He  favored  the  Longworth  licensing  bill  as 
a  means  of  assuming  temporary  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Herty  has  just  retunied  from  Germany 
Avhere  he  made  arrangements  for  the  importation 
through  government  channels  of  a  limited  amount  of 
vat  dyes  for  use  in  the  United  States.  German  dye- 
makers.  Dr.  Herty  said,  are  confronted  with  a  coal 
shortage  and  transportation  difficulties,  but  in  spite 
of  these  handicaps  they  have  expanded  their  plants, 
laid  in  great  stores  of  raAV  materials  and  are  now  turn- 
ing out  colors  in  enormous  quantities. 

BROWN  CORP.  LOST  3000  CORDS  OF  PULP  WOOD 

In  addition  to  the  earlier  i-eport  of  the  BroAvn  Corp.  's 
fire,  it  has  been  learned  that  one  mill  was  destroyed 
and  another  damaged  at  Lobin,  near  Trois  Pistoles, 
with  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  3,000  cords  of  pulp- 
Avood.  The  fire  was  caused  by  children  playing  with 
matches  in  a  nearby  residence.  The  estimated  loss  is 
$1,000,000,  covered  by  insurance. 


J.  C.  YULE  JOINS  KENWOOD  MILLS. 

KeuAvood  Mills,  Ltd.,  announce  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Yule  as  their  Canadian  representative,  in 
the  sale  of  KeuAvood  felts  and  jackets. 

Mr.  Ynlc,  Avho.  by  the  Avay,  is  a  Canadian,  will  be 
located  in  Arnprior,  and  his  time  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  development  of  the  Canadian  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Yule  has  spent  nineteen  years  in  the  actual 
manufacture  of  news  and  similar  papers.  Most  of 
that  time  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end  in  ad- 
dition to  that  he  has  had  eight  years'  experience  in 
the  sales  and  executive  end  of  other  paper  lines.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Watson  Yule,  of  F.  C.  Huyck  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Yule's  experience  and  advice  are  at  the 
service  of  the  industry. 

The  new  shipping  building  at  Grand  Mere  is  prac- 
tically finished  and  is  being  used. 
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Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Lyford, 
Titd.,  Forest  Engineers,  has  gone  to  California  for  the 
winter  tiionths  on  account  of  his  health.  Dr.  Clark 
still  retains  his  interest  in  the  firm  and  expects  to  re- 
turn to  Vancouver  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Lyford  of  this  same  firm  made  a  rather 
important  inspection  and  cruising  trip  during  Sep- 
tember to  Southeastern  Alaska.  Mr.  Lyford  made  the 
trip  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  capital  to  report  on  the 
timber  of  Southeastern  Alaska  for  pulp  wood  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  a  large  paper  plant. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Thompson,  formerly  City  Engineer  of  Seat- 
tle, the  man  who  became  known  prominently  in  wash- 
ing the  hills  of  Seattle  into  the  Bay,  made  the  trip  in 
connection  with  the  same  interests  to  report  on  the 
water  power  in  connection  with  the  contemplated 
|)lant. 

The  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  of  Bath- 
urst,  N.B.,  have  purchased  two  large  sized  barking 
drums  from  the  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company, 
Limited,  to  take  care  of  extensive  alterations  they  are 
making  in  their  wood  room.  The  Donnacona  Paper 
Company  and  the  New  Ontario  Colonization  Company 
have  also  installed  extra  drums  which  were  secured 
from  the  same  company. 

The  new  building  erected  by  the  Vegetable  Parcli- 
nient  Company  at  Merritton  is  about  completed  and  the 
installation  of  machinery  is  now  in  progress.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  start  operations  about  Jan.  1st  next. 

Representatives  of  one  of  the  Detroit  papers  arc  said 
to  have  been  looking  over  the  ground  in  the  St.  Cathar- 
ines district  with  a  view  to  erecting  a  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  news  print.  While  no  definite  announcement 
has  been  made  as  yet  it  is  considered  possible  that  a 
site  may  be  selected  in  Thorold  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  pulp  mill  recently  burned  and  that  next  year 
may  see  the  new  institution  in  operation. 

The  management  of  Dextrine  Products  at  Thorold 
re])orts  tliat  while  tlie  company  was  unable  to  expand 
owing  to  lack  of  tariff  protection  on  their  output,  yet 
tlieir  years'  turn-over  was  fairly  satisfactory,  the  ship- 
ments liaving  totalled  about  180  tons  at  $180  per  ton. 
The  product  of  the  company  is  used  for  sizing  and  ad- 
hesive purposes  in  paper  making. 

As  marking  the  completion  of  forty  years  of  service 
with  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  by  W.  L-  Young, 
the  popular  accountant  of  the  firm,  the  members  of  the 
staff  waited  upon  him  the  other  day  and  presented  him 
with  a  well-filled  wallet.  H.  B.  Donovan,  the  sales 
manager,  made  the  ))resentation,  accompanying  it  with 
a  few  well -chosen  words  of  appreciation  touching  Mr. 
Young's  long  and  faithful  service  with  tlie  company 
and  incidentally  referring  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Young 
had  entered  the  firm's  employ  as  an  office  boy.  Mr. 
Young  made  an  effective,  reply  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  friendships  he  had  formed  among  all  ranks  of  the 
compaiiv  and  the  lovaltv  and  co-operation  -of  the  office; 
staff. 

Among  the  prize  winners  in  the  recent  wiiidow-dress- 
inir  contest  in  connection  with  the  Victory  Loan  adver- 


tising campaign  was  E.  H.  Wilkinson  of  the  Wilkinson 
Paper  Co.,  76  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  who  won  the  fourth 
premium  ad  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  praise  for  his 
effort  A  Vickers  Vimy  flying  machine  formed  the 
centre  of  the  display  with  red,  white  and  blue  stream- 
ers. Back  of  the  aeroplane  was  a  solid  block  of  toilet 
paper  rolls  enclosed  in  white  wrappers  which  revealed 
the  words  "Buy  Victory  Bonds."  In  one  corner  was 
an  owl  surveying  the  .scene  from  a  fir  tree  and  wearing 
an  investor's  button,  which  indicated  the  proverbial  wis- 
dom of  the  bird  in  his  financial  outlook.  One  part  of 
the  display  constituted  a  globe  showing  the  Briti.sh  Do- 
iiinions  and  back  of  it  was  a  picture  of  John  Bull  bear- 
ing the  words  "Our  Empire  Trade  Needs  Credit."  Rope 
arranged  in  form  of  letters  spelling  the  word  "Invest" 
was  attractively  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  window 
and  with  other  decorative  effects  the  display  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  seen  in  the  city. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers' 
Safety  Association  to  have  at  least  one  of  a  cleverly  de- 
signed calendar  placed  in  every  pulp  and  paper  mill  in 
the  province  with  a  view  to  further  propaganda  in  con- 
nection with  their  work.  The  designer  of  the  calendar 
is  A.  P.  Costigane  of  Toronto,  the  Association's  en- 
gineer. At  the  top  of  each  monthly  sheet  is  a  suitable 
illustration  showing  how  many  accidents  around  the 
mills  are  attributable  to  carelessness,  oversight  and  neg- 
lect, and  as  these  are  prominetly  displayed  everyone 
about  the  mills  is  likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  ideas  it 
is  intended  to  convey.  The  calendar  is  a  novel  and  ef- 
fective one. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Delphic  Pres.s. 
Limited,  with  headquarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  printing 
and  publishing.  Among  the  incorporators  of  the  com- 
pany are  William  S.  Spotton,  H.  M. 'Halliday,  George 
Harris,  all  of  Toronto. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Brennan  Show 
Card  System  to  manufacture,  operate,  sell  and  deal  in 
show  cards  and  display  advertising  signs  and  to  inst''uct 
pupils  in  the  art  and  business  of  showcards,  etc.  The 
head(|uarters  of  the  company  are  in  Toronto  and  the 
capital  stock  is  $40,000. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  federal  charter  ha.= 
been  granted  to  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,000,000  and  chief  place  of 
business  at  Montreal.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
acquire  and  purchase  as  going  concerns  the  businesses 
at  present  carried  on  in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  by  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the  business 
recently  carried  on  in  Toronto  and  Cornwall  at  the  To- 
ronto Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  The  company  is 
also  emiiowercd  to  buy.  sell  and  deal  in  ])aper,  pulp, 
pulpwood,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  adopted  a  new 
standard  foiiii  Tor  |)resentation  of  overcharge  claims. 
I'l'ovisioii  is  made  for  setting  forth  all  particulars  of 
claims,  such  as  description  of  shipment,  name  and  ad- 
dress of  shipper,  amount  claimed,  etc.  The  form,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Freight  Claim  Association 
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aud  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiou,  will  be  put  into 
general  use  among  tlie  shipping  firms  using  the  C.P.R. 
as  carriers. 

The  name  of  the  new  Empire  Wall  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  has  been  changed  to  the  Empire  Wall 
Papers,  Limited. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Globe  Printing 
Company  held  in  Toronto  on  Thursday  of  this  week, 
William  Findlay  was  appointed  business  manager.  Mr. 
Findlay,  prior  to  joining  the  Globe  staff  as  ad- 
vertising manager  last  January,  was  connected  with 
the  Journal  Dailies  of  Ottawa.  He  succeeds  J.  F.  Mac- 
Kay,  who  went  to  the  Russel  Motor  Company. 

MuUer,  Flowers  Co.  of  St.  Catharines,  are  now  doing  a 
large  amount  of  electrical  repair  work  for  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  This  consists  mostly  in  making  coils  for 
motors,  wiring  transformers,  etc.,  much  of  which  work 
was  formerly  done  across  the  line. 

Winter  sports  are  receiving  attention  at  Iroquois 
Falls.  A  snow-shoe  club  is  being  formed,  with  the  in- 
tention of  using  logging  camp  15  as  a  club  house,  and 
the  new  skating  rink  is  to  be  finished  by  Dec.  15. 

The  Abitibi  Company's  townsite  office  was  gutted  by 
fire  recently,  and  many  records  were  destroyed.  By 
working  all  day  Sunday,  the  office,  was  repaired,  even 
to  the  electric  lights  and  ready  for  business  on  Monday. 
An  overheated  furnace  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
fire. 

The  MacLeod  Pulp  Company  property  at  Milton, 
Nova  Scotia,  changed  hands  last  wreek,  having  been 
purchased  by  Frank  F.  J.  Barnjum  of  Annapolis  Royal 
N.  S.,  and  associates.  This  property  consists  of  two 
groundAvood  mills  with  a  present  capacity  of  100  wet 
tons  per  day  of  groundwood  pulp,  a  water  power  de- 
velopment of  5,500  h.p.  and  an  undeveloped  power  of 
20,000  h.p.  which  is  the  largest  water  power  in  Nova 
Scotia.  As  Mr.  Barnjum  now  owns  325,000  acres  of 
fee  timberlands,  all  tributary,  either  by  stream  drive 
or  short  rail  haul,  to  these  mills,  it  makes  a  strong 
combination.    Extensions  are  planned,  it  is  reported. 


CANADIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  INC.— THREE 
SECTIONS. 

Toronto,  November,  29,  1919.— The  Canadian  Press 
Association,  Inc.,  last  night  completed  the  business  of 
its  three-day  annual  convention,  the  sessions  of  which 
were  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  W.  J.  Taylor,  the  president.  The  conven- 
tion just  closed  marks  the  end  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  as  at  present  constituted,  although  the  or- 
ganization remains,  but  with  a  wider  and  more  efficient 
scope  for  its  activities.  It  was  decided  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  Association  by  creating  three  separate 
bodies  within  its  membership,  each  of  which  will  have 
its  own  business  office  and  manager. 

These  three  bodies  will  serve  respectively  the  daily 
newspapers,  the  weekly  newspapers  and  trade  and  class 
publications.  Each  of  these  bodies  will  fix  its  own  mem- 
bership fees  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  increased  serviee  it 
proposes  to  give  its  members.  Each  of  the  three  bodies 
will  be  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Press  Association, 
Inc.,  and  will  constitute  its  entire  membership  as  mem- 
bers of  the  parent  organization,  which  will  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  a  council  composed  of  ten  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  three  bodies.  This  council  will 
elect  annually  the  president  and  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  annual  meeting  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion and  the  three  affiliated  bodies  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place.   A  committee  of  fifteen,  represent- 


ing each  of  the  three  sections,  evolved  the  plan  in  re- 
sponse to  the  desire  of  many  members  that  each  sec- 
tion should  be  empowered  to  extend  its  service  in  as 
large  a  degree  as  its  members  desired  and  were  willing 
to  pay  for.  The  new  daily  newspaper  division  in  par- 
ticular is  planning  a  large  extension  of  its  service  to 
daily  newspapers.  The  president,  directors  and  vari- 
ous committees  will  continue  their  present  duties  in  the 
Association  until  December  31st. 

M.  R.  Jennings  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, and  A.  E.  Cainan,  of  the  Picton  Gazette,  heads  the 
Weekly  Association.  The  trade  and  class  section  have  a 
committee  of  ten  and  will  select  its  officers  later. 

In  his  annual  address,  President  Taylor  referred  to 
the  generosity  of  the  publishers  in  helping  to  make  the 
Victory  Loan  the  success  it  was  and  said :  "I  would 
say  that  among  other  things  the  press  should  cultivate 
a  keen  eye  for  social  and  industrial  justice,  that  it 
should  advocate  and  continue  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  privilege  and  concern  itself  with  the  interests  of  the 
masses,  and  it  should  prepare  itself  to  speak  in  a  way 
that  succeeding  generations  will  reap  the  benefit  by 
courage  and  energy  and  a  sincerity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. Too  much  of  the  prosperity  of  today  is  super- 
ficial. If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  press  of  a 
country  should  be  persistent  in  preaching  thrift  and 
economy  it  is  now.  In  order  to  decrease  the  national 
debt  and  rectify  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the 
States,  unnecessary  imports  should  be  decreased.  The 
agitation  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  at  the  same 
time  seems  to  have  become  a  disease.  The  continuance 
of  this  joint  demand  means  to  me  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  labor  is,  after  all,  merely  committing  suicide. 
Economy  and  honest  work  have  been  proven  to  be  the 
way  to  true  happiness  and  prosperity." 

Enthusiastic  endorsation  of  the  Empire  Press  Union 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Toronto  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  next  year  was  given  during  the  session.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  Lord  Atholstane  of  the  Montreal  Star,  J. 
E.  Atkinson  of  the  Toronto  Star,  P.  D.  Ross  of  the  Otta- 
wa Journal,  and  W.  J.  Taylor  of  the  Woodstock  Sen- 
tinel Review,  be  appointed  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements in  Canada  in  co-operation  with  the  Empire 
Press  Union.  The  Conference  has  received  assurance 
that  a  number  of  most  distinguished  journalists  in  the 
Empire  will  attend,  including  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord 
Burnham  and  Sir  George  Riddell. 


SWEDISH  PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  PULP  BELOW 
NORMAL. 

Advices  received  in  New  York  from  Stockholm  re- 
port that  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
the  production  of  wood  pulp  in  Sweden  amounted  to 
about  23,400  tons  of  bleached  and  293,000  tons  of  un- 
bleached, compared  with  a  normal  yearly  output  of 
about  58,000  tons  of  bleached  and  810,000  tons  of  un- 
bleached. Swedish  manufacturers,  the  advices  state, 
have  experienced  an  active  demand  since  the  middle 
of  July,  England  in  particular  being  a  good  buyer. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  past  fire  season  in  Quebec  has  been,  from  the 
standpoint  of  weather,  one  of  the  worst  in  years,  but 
the  number  of  fires  Avas  not  large.  There  was  practical- 
l.Y  no  difficulty  with  settlers.  The  worst  fires  were 
caused  by  dam-keepers  and  river  drivers  of  operators. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  Noveinber,  29,  1919. — A  visit  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  the  St.  Catharines  district  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  line  of  industry  in  the  coun- 
try are  the  mills  running  at  so  high  a  pressure  in  order 
to  meet  the  great  demands  that  are  being  made  on 
them  for  paper,  both  for  home  and  export  trade.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  so  in  connection  with  newsprint.  With 
newsprint  selling  at  7c  per  pound  in  New  York,  it  is 
on  record  that  one  of  the  Canadian  mills  was  offered 
an  order  for  fifteen  cars  at  8c  and  flatly  turned  it 
down,  declaring  that  their  orders  for  other  lines  of 
paper  would  not  justify  them  in  changing  over  the 
machines  even  at  the  price  offered.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  of  newsprint  at  the  present  time 
is  about  ten  per  cent  below  consumption  and  the  mills 
appear  to  be  totally  unable  to  meet  the  requirements. 
As  far  as  the  demands  upon  the  output  of  the  mills  in 
the  St.  Catharine  district  are  concerned,  the  mill  man- 
agers there  say  that  they  are  booked  up  for  months 
ahead  and  unless  provision  is  made  for  increasing  the 
output,  in  the  way  of  additional  plants,  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  prices  will  continue  indefinitely. 
The  situation  is  relieved  to  some  extent,  however,  by 
the  excellent  position  of  all  the  mills  in  regard  to  the 
coal  supply.  Practically  all  of  them  are  stocked  ahead 
for  the  winter  months  and  the  coal  shortage,  due  to 
the  strike  in  the  United  States  coal  mines,  will  not 
hamper  the  mills  unless  it  is  unduly  long  continued. 
Another  bright  ray  is  the  fact  that  negotiations  are 
said  to  have  been  opened  by  a  Detroit  newspaper  firm 
of  publishers  Avith  a  view  to  erecting  a  paper  mill  at 
Thorold  on  the  site  of  the  pulp  mill,  recently  burned. 
While  nothing  definite  has  been  arranged  as  yet  it  is 
known  that  the  enterprise  is  under  consideration. 

In  accounting  for  shortage  of  newsprint,  it  should 
also  be  stated  that  not  a  few  of  the  larger  Canadian 
mills  are  practically  out  of  the  market  because  they 
are  tied  up  with  contracts  for  next  year  and  there  are 
few  new  mills  starting  up.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  mills  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  current 
trade. 

Tissue  paper  mills  and  the  makers  of  kraft  papers 
are  all  busy  and  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting 


the  demands  made  upon  them.  With  Christmas  only  a 
few  weeks  away  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  crepe 
tissue  and  other  specialties^  and  to  meet  this  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills  at  Merritton  had  to  shut  down  their 
toilet  making  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  special  lines,  orders  for  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  this  department  going  for  six  months  to 
come. 

In  book  and  bond  papers  prices  remain  firm  with  a 
continued  big  demand.  Most  of  the  Canadian  mills 
are  away  behind  with  their  orders  and  in  some  cases 
it  will  be  several  months  before  they  catch  up.  The 
Toronto  jobbers  are  clamoring  for  bigger  supplies 
which  the  mills  cannot  furnish,  particularly  in  coated 
stock.  One  cause  of  the  big  demand  for  coated  book 
is  that  many  firms  during  the  war  period  were  busy 
with  war  contracts  and  did  not  have  to  use  paper  and 
printers  ink  to  keep  themselves  before  the  public.  They 
had  all  the  business  they  could  handle  and  it  didn't 
need  advertising.  A  new'  era  came  w'ith  the  comple- 
tion of  hostilities  and  now  many  firms  that  w-ere  hand- 
ling war  work  have  to  resort  to  publicity  through  cir- 
culars, booklets,  etc.,  etc.,  in  their  search  for  new 
avenues  of  trade. 

The  demand  for  ground  pulp  is  reflectetd  in  the  in- 
adequate production  of  the  paper  mills  and  other 
classes  of  the  material  as  well  are  being  turned  out  in 
far  similar  quantities  than  are  required  to  meet  the 
calls  of  the  publishers  and  other  paper  users.  One 
manufacturer  of  groundwood  pulp  said  that  a  mill 
with  groundwood  to  sell  could  get  pretty  nearly  any 
price  that  was  asked,  so  great  was  the  demand.  There 
are  many  firms  that  want  it  and  want  it  badly  and 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  to  get  it.  The  particular 
man  referred  to  added,  however,  that  his  mill  would 
continue  to  supply  the  smaller  users  who  were  ex- 
periencing the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  supplies 
rather  than  the  big  concerns  Avhich,  although  hampered, 
were  in  a  more  independent  position  by  reason  of  their 
size  and  consequent  influence.  The  manufacturer  of 
groundwood  pulp  quoted,  expressed  the  belief  that  if 
the  production  of  paper  should  not  be  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  next  few  months  and  the  shortage 
relieved,  some  of  the  smaller  publications  would  be 
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compelled  to  go  out  of  business.  This  view  is  not  gen- 
erally held,  however,  most  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
makers  believing  that  things  will  right  themselves  in 
time.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the 
figures  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
which  reports  that  the  daily  production  of  newsprint 
is  over  500  tons  greater  than  indicated  in  some  statis- 
tics published  some  days  ago.  The  actual  production 
figures  at  this  time  are  2,775  tons  a  day  or  800,000  tons 
a  year.  Expansions  now  under  way  or  already  provided 
for  by  a  number  of  companies  will  increase  the  output 
by  an  average  of  300  tons  a  day  or  90,000  tons  a  year,  al- 
though, it  is  predicted,  the  maximum  increase  will  not 
be  achieved  before  January,  1921.  The  Spanish  River 
Pulp  -and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  the  largest  produ- 
cers, their  daily  output  being  500  tons.  One  of  the  two 
standard  Fourdrinier  paper  machines  recently 
purchased  from  the  Pusey  Jones  Co.  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  when  the  other  commences  running  six 
machines  in  all  will  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  news- 
print. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  company 
has  this  year  erected  fifty  houses  for  their  workmen 
at  Espanola. 

Paper  and  pulp  prices  are  quoted  as  follows  :— 
Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B,  Mill. 

Groundwood  pulp  •  ■  -$42.00  to  $45.00 

Sulphite,  news  grade  75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $92.00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $115.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphate  $87.50 

Paper. 

The  only  changes  in  paper  prices  recorded  recently 
are  in  the  following  lines : 

Natural  gi*ease  proof  •  •  •  ■  16e 

Bleached  grease  proof  18c 

Genuine  vegetahle  parchment  26c 

Bleached  white  glassine  25c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  November,  29.— Bearing  significance  in 
that  they  reflect  the  heavy  consumption  of  paper  of 
various  kinds  and  the  steady  diminution  of  stocks  in 
both  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  hands,  the  statis- 
tics gathered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
paper  market  for  October  show  that  mill  stocks  of  all 
grades  of  paper  decreased  20,960  tons  during  the  month. 
Details  of  the  amounts  of  various  stocks  were  pub- 
lished last  Aveek.  • 

Judging  from  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
month°now  coming  to  a  close,  mill  stocks  of  paper  are 
doubtless  smaller  at  present  than  they  were  a  month 
ago.  Consumption  during  the  past  few  weeks  has,  if 
anvthing,  increased  for  all  kinds  of  paper  with  the 
possible  exception  of  book  papers,  whereas  the  strike 
of  coal  miners  has  necessitated  many  mills  reducing 
operations  to  a  point  Avhere  production  has  been  mat- 
erially lessened.  The  Commission's  figures  bring  out  one 
verv  "salient  point  and  that  is  the  depleted  condition 
of  stocks  of  newsprint.  With  the  mills  of  the  country 
liavino'  ago-regatelv  onlv  four  days  supply  on  hand,  it  is 
iH,  wonder  that  offerings  are  so  limited  that  consumers 
are  experiencing  such  difficulty  in  obtaining'  print 
paper. 

Ever\-    perceptible    factor    points    to  continued 
streno-tli  in  the  paper  market.  Demand  is  still  on  the 
rise  and  the  potential  requirements  of  consumers  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  indications  are  there  will  be 
iH)  recession  of  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Daily 


newspaper  publishers  are  exerting  exery  effort  to 
locate  available  supplies  of  newsprint,  and  the  market 
is  in  a  condition  where  they  are  meeting  with  little 
success  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  good  many 
mills  have  switched  from  other  grades  of  paper  to 
news  and  are  perfecting  plans  to  continue  running  on 
the  latter  for  an  indefinite  period,  yet  the  increased 
production  is  falling  far  short  of  covering  the  wants 
of  buyers,  which  situation  conveys  a  single  thought 
namely,  that  consumption  is  of  such  large  volume  that 
tht  re  is  not  sufficient  machinery  in  the  paper  mills  of 
the  country  to  cope  with  it.  No  further  change  in 
prices  on  newsprint  has  been  recorded,  but  for  that 
matter  quotations  are  mainly  nominal  and  almost  any 
price  mentioned  as  having  been  paid  seems  highly 
probable.  Between  7  and  8  cents  per  pound  at  mills  for 
standard  roll  news  is  the  range  generally  heard  on 
spot  shipments,  but  there  are  fcAv  lots  being  offered 
at  any  price. 

The  strike  of  printers  and  pressmen  in  New  York 
has  terminated  and  the  resumption  of  full  operations 
by  the  various  printing  establishments  in  this  city  is 
creative  of  more  demand  for  book  papers  as  well  as 
for  fine  papers.  Prices  are  strong  in  every  respect  and 
the  tendency  is  upward.  Manufacturers  are  extra  cau- 
tions about  accepting  additional  orders,  partly  because 
they  are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  not  desirous 
of  committing  themselves  further,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  regarding  their  supplies  of  fuel. 
This  latter  factor  is  becoming  of  greater  importance 
every  day  and  there  is  no  denying  that  unless  some 
relief  is  soon  afforded  from  the  shortage  of  coal  rapid- 
ly growing  acute,  the  majority  of  paper  mills  of  the 
United  States  will  be  obliged  to  close  dovm. 

The  board  market  has  taken  on  a  stronger  complex- 
ion as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  book 
orders  pending  the  settlement  of  the  coal  miners 
strike.  Sales  have  been  reported  in  the  jobbing  trade 
at  advanced  prices  and  the  general  trend  of  quotations 
is  upward,  which  is  unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  movement  of  the  market  invariably  is  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

GROUNDWOOD.— Shortage  of  available  pulp  and 
strength  in  prices  are  the  two  main  characteristics  of 
the  groundwood  market.  Buyers  are  eagerly  inquiring 
in  all  directions  for  supplies  and  are  meeting  almost 
any  figure  quoted  so  long  as  they  can  secure  much- 
needed  pulp.  Just  what  actual  market  values  are  is 
problematical.  Very  few  offerings  of  No.  1  freshly 
ground  spruce  pulp  are  being  made  for  prompt  delivery 
producers  with  rare  exceptions  having  their  output 
sold  on  contract  for  some  months  to  come.  Business 
in  the  open  market  therefore  is  confined  principally 
to  scattered  transactions  wherein  this  or  that  mill  has 
a  small  tonnage  of  pulp  to  let  go  of.  Reports  have  been 
heard  of  sales  of  spot  pulp  at  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  shipping 
points,  and  while  this  figure  is  believed  to  be  slightly 
above  average  market  levels,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  ground  Avood  has  realized  as  much. 
CHEMICAL  PULP. — Business  of  consistent  volume 
has  been  done  this  Aveek  in  chemical  wood  pulp,  and 
the  market  displays  a  firm  undertone.  Consumers  are 
plaeijig  orders  in  as  guarded  a  Avay  as  possible,  pre- 
suniiibly  with  a  view  to  keep  from  exciting  the  market, 
.but  offering  of  any  kind  of  pulp  do  not  remain  long 
unabsorbed  on  the  market,  and,  as  regards  some  quali- 
ties of  pulp,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  to  go 
around.  Bleached  and  easy  bleaching  sulphites  parti- 
iMihn-ly  are  scarce.     Leading  producers  of  these  grades 
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are  virtually  out  of  the  market  as  nellers  and  those 
consumers  unprotected  by  contract  supplies  are  having 
difficulty  in  locating  all  the  pulp  wanted.  News- 
print sulphite  also  is  a  firm  item  and  is  selling  freely 
at  $70  to  $75  a  ton  at  pulp  mills  for  prompt  shipments. 
Kraft  is  quotably  steady  but  there  is  not  the  pinch  to 
supplies  that  characterizes  most  kinds  of  sulphite  and 
consumers  are  covering  requirements  at  quoted  market 
prices  without  trouble.  Domestic  kraft  of  standard  No. 
1  quality  is  selling  at  3.75  to  4  cents  a  pound  and 
Foreign  kraft  at  4  to  4.25  cents. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  steadily 
growing  stronger  and  sharp  advances  in  prices  have 
been  recorded  during  the  past  few  days.  Demand  from 
consuming  sources  has  broadened  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  recent  large  purchases  appear  to  have  re- 
duced unsold  stocks  of  certain  kinds  of  rags  to  a  point 
where  further  enhancement  of  values  is  likely.  The 
situation  in  old  white  rags  is  rapidly  getting  into  a 
booming  condition.  This  is  apparently  due  not  so  mucli 
to  any  unusually  heavy  demand  as  to  the  limited 
stocks  available.  Dealers  and  packers,  arguing  that 
they  cannot  replace  holdings  at  a  profit  under  prevail- 
ing labor  costs  and  having  light  stocks  oji  hand,  are 
insistent  on  liigher  prices  in  almost  every  selling  trans- 
action and  evidently  are  getting  the  figures  asked. 
Sales  of  No.  1  repacked  Avhites  at  8.50  cents  delivered 
uiills  have  been  reported  and  of  No.  1  miscellaneous 
packing  of  whites  at  8  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  are  quot- 
ably stronger,  sales  of  repacked  blues  at  4.50  cents 
delivered  mills  and  of  miscelaneous  packing  at  4  cents 
being  recorded.  Roofing  rags  are  firm  and  moving 
actively.  Quotations  in  the  East  are  at  a  basis  of  $57 
to  $58  a  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  points  for  No.  1.  roofing, 
while  Western  mills  are  reported  paying  $62  to  $63 
New  cuttings  of  all  grades  are  in  good  demand  and 
tending  upward  iji  price. 


PAPER  STOCK. — In  company  with  most  other  kinds 
of  papermaking  material,  old  papers  are  moving  in 
large  tonnage  and  at  rising  prices.  The  market  this 
week  has  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  than 
for  some  time,  and,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
consumers  are  buying  and  from  dealers'  reports  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  they  experience  in  locating 
fresh  .supplies  in  the  packing  trade,  the  advance  still 
has  some  distance  to  go  before  it  is  halted.  Sales  of 
heavy  book  stock  have  been  recorded  at  2.30  to  2.40 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  establishing  prices 
on  this  grade  on  a  hisrher  level.  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings have  sold  at  5.50  cents  and  No.  1  soft  white  shav- 
ings at  4.25  to  4.50  cents.  Kraft  paper  has  been  under 
brisk  inquiry  and  No.  1  packing  of  old  kraft  has  readi- 
ly fetched  3.25  to  3.35  cents  a  pound  New  York.  Low 
grades  are  quotably  higher,  transactions  having  been 
noted  in  flat  folded  newspapers  at  95  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  New  York  and  in  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  85  cents. 
Overissue  newspapers  are  in  pointed  demand  and  are 
hard  to  obtain  in  sizable  quantities.  Dealers  are  ask- 
ing and  getting  1.30  to  1.35  cents  New  York  for  No.  1 
packing. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rope  and  ba^gin? 
I'ule  quotably  steady  uiuler  a  fair  movement  of  sup- 
plies into  consuming  channels.  Mills  are  buying  these 
materials  in  relatively  smaller  amounts  than  some 
other  descriptions  of  raw  stock  but  there  is  neverthe- 
less sufficient  business  activity  to  maintain  prices  on 
firm  levels.  Old  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  selling  at  2.75 
to  2.85  cents  a  jiound  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  and  the 
manner  in  which  numerous  dealers  are  retaining  stock 
indicates  that  they  anticipate  an  advance  in  prices. 
Gunny  is  in  moderate  call  at  a  quotable  basis  of  around 
3.25  cents.  No.  1  Manila  rope  is  selling  at  6  cents  or  a 
shade  lower  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York. 


This  curve,  prepared  by  A.  E.  Cadwan,  statistician  for  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  shows  the  main 
reason  for  the  present  scarcity  of  newsprint  in  the  T^nited  States  and  for  the  strength  and  trend  of  themark. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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BE  THE  BEST  OF  WHATEVER  YOU  ARE. 

If  you  can't  be  a  piiic  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

Be  a  scrub  i  nthe  valley — but  be 
The  best  little  scrub  by  the  side  of  the  rill ; 

Be  a  bush  if  you  can't  be  a  tree. 
Tf  you  can't  be  a  bush  be  a  bit  of  the  grass, 

Some  hifjliway  some  happier  make, 
[f  you  can't  be  a  muskie  then  just  be  a  bass — 

But  the  liveliest  bass  in  the  lake ! 

We  can't  all  be  captains,  we've  got  to  be  crew, 

There's  something  for  all  of  us  here. 
There's  l)ig  work  to  do  and  there's  lesser  to  do. 

And  the  task  we  inust  do  is  the  near. 
Tf  you  can't  be  a  highway  then  just  be  a  trail. 

If  you  can't  be  the  sun  be  a  star; 
It  isn't  by  size  that  you  win  or  you  fail — 

I>e  tlu>  best  whatever  you  are! 


WILL  MAKE  WIRE  CLOTH. 

A  plant  is  at  present  under  construction  at  Niagara 
Palls,  Out.,  for  the  Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,  Limited, 
a  new  company  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  is  priucupally  interested.  The  company  is  spend- 
ing about  $220,000  in  plant  and  equipment,  and  will 
employ  about  150  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  wire 
cloth  and  wire-weaving  machinery.  The  market  for 
these  products  will  be  largely  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
they  being  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  other  in- 
dustries. 


GOING  TO  EUROPE. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  of  Montreal 
is  sending  Mr.  W.  G.  Mitchell  abroad  to  make  a  study 
of  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Scan- 
diiKivia.  Finland,  and  Russia. 


Sole  Canadian  Selling  Agents: 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories  Limited,  Montreal 


SPECIFY 

"BIGGS"  GLOBE  or  CYLINDER 
ROTARY  BLEACHING  BOILERS 

IN  YOUR  NEXT  INSTALLATION 


STEEL  PRESSURE  AND  STORAGE  TANKS 
FOR  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co. 
Dept.  G,     AKRON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


STEEL 

PENSTOCK  WORK 

for  Pulp  Mills — we  like  it,  we've  been  very 
successful  at  it — we've  done  a  lot  of  it.  Our 
facilities  are  large.  Anything  we  undertake 
is  well  done. 

ENGINEERING  &  MACHINE  WORKS  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO    Eastern  Sales  Office:  Hall  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Mono 


for 

Gas  Analyses. 

CO2;  Cooibiistible  Gases;  SO2;  Oxygen;  Hydrogen;  Nitrogen; 
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New  York 
San  Pranoigeo 
Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Tokyo 
Kobe 
Havana 
Lima 

Valparaiso 

Caracas 

Kingston 


GRACE  i  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


EXPORTERS  &  IMPORTERS. 


BLEACHED  —  EASY  BLEACHING  —  UN- 
BLEACHED PULP  —  KRAFT  PULP  — 
GROUND  WOOD  PULP 


KRAFT  WRAPPING  —  SULPHITE  WRAP- 
PING —  MANILAS  —  FIBRES  —  BOX- 
BOARDS. 


NEWSPRINT  —  WRITINGS  —  BONDS 
LEDGERS  —  OFFSETS  — 
COATED  BOOK  &  BOARD. 


GLASSINE  —  GREASEPROOF  —  VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT  AND  SPECIAL- 
TIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


London 

Liverpool 

Paris 

Genoa 

Barcelona 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Shanghai 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 
Batavia 
Singapore 
Petrograd 

Representatives. 

South  Africa 
New  Zealand 
Australia 


DA  VIES  &  RO  YLE, 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

7,  OLD  SWAN  LANE,      141,  BATH  STREET 

LONDON,  E.G.4.  GLASGOW. 


Largest  Importers  of  Wrapping,  Packing  and  Bag  Papers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Telephone:  CITY  8880  (2  lines) 
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Jeffrey 
"Reliance" 

Riveted 
Malleable 
Chain 

a  good,  general  ser- 
vice chain  for  Ele- 
vators. Conveyers, 
and  Power  Trans- 


JEFFREY 
CHAINS 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Service 

are  not  "just  chains",  but  chains  which  combine  all  the 
qualities  and  features  demanded  where  greatest  production 
and  continuous  operation  is  to  be  obtained. 

There's  a  type  for  every  purpose.  Write  for  our  Chain 
catalog. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms 

MONTREAL 


Jeffrey  Bearings   equipped  with 
Graphite  Sheet  Lubricator 

wear  much  longer  than  other  Bear- 
ings— and  save  7i  to  90  per  cent 
in  Oil  and  Grease  Bills. 


HOOVER  PROCESS 


SULPHATE  OF 


Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 


SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincixinati,  Ohio. 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,.  .  .  Middletown,  0. 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burtnas  Paper  Co.,    West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user... 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


Do  away  with  your  packing  trouble 
by  metalizing  them.  Inter- 
national Plastic  Metallic  Packing 
is  a  semi-metal  composition  com- 
pounded to  give  the  maximum 
service  with  the  minimum  of  cost 
and  attention;  fits  any  size  rod  or 
valve  stem;  positively  will  not 
corrode  or  rust. 

We  can  also  supply  any  other  kind 
of  PACKING  you  require. 

Some  of  the  other  lines  we  carry 
are  Engineer's  Equipment,  Pneu- 
matic Tools  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
complete  line  of  Electric  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Supplies. 

We  Aim  to  give  Service. 

International  Machinery  and 
Supply  Co. 


421  St.  James  St., 


MONTREAL 
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Bleached  and  Unbleached 

WOOD  PULP 

of  every  description 


M.  GOTTESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

18  E.  41st  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  1886 


E.  A.  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO. 

Paper  Mill  Representative 

V  o'eta'ble  Parcliment  Farchmentine 

M.P  and  S.C.  BooS  Perg'aniyne 

Wax  Papers  No.  1  and  No.  2  Jute 

Bond  Paivers  No  1   2  and  3  Rope 

manifolds  Offsets 

EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED. 
Selling   Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 


BOXBOARDS 

Chipboard  White  Lined  Board 

Strawboard  and 
Woodboard  Specialties 

Mills  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and   Frankford,  Ont. 

Canada  Boxboard  Co.,  Ltd. 

2  Seigneurs  St.,     -    -  Montreal 


CHEMICAL  PLANT.  SANDWICH,  ONTARIO 


Chloride  of  Lime 
Bleaching  Powder 
Caustic  Soda 

The  Canadian  Salt  Company  has  established 
the  only  plant  in  Canada  manufacturing  these 
products.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  and  your  orders  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Order 

{Windsor  Brand) 

Chloride  of  Lime,  Bleaching  Powder 

and  Caustic  Soda. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Limited 

WINDSOR,         -  ONTARIO 

SELLING  AGENTS: 

Nichols  Chemical  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACILRED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

Over  sixty  machines  now  m 
use  in  Canadian  and 
American  mills 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

P.  P.  WESTBYE 

P*t«rboro.  Ont.,  Canada 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 


OF  CANADA 


A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
•Phone  Main  2662. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  "Western  Manager, 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building  

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

507  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication^  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  an„-  address  in  Canada,  United  States 
and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Post- 
age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue.  , 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they   will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  JOHN,                    QUEBEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,                   WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,             /    VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 


December  11,  1919. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  BASELESS  RU3I0B. 

A  silly  rumor  that  is  causing  much  uneasiness  in 
newspaper  circles  in  the  United  States  is  to  the  et¥ect 
that  after  the  first  of  January  the  export  of  Cana-^ 
dian  newsprint  will  be  prohibited  in  order  to  supply 
the  Canadian  and  British  publishers.  We  wish  to 
state  emphatieallj''  that  no  such  order-in-council  has 
been  issued,  nor  is  it  contemplated.  The  Controller 
has  stated  that  Canadian  publisihers  will  be  assured  of 
necessary  supplies  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Brit- 
ish contracts  will  be  honored,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Canadian  mills  are  entering  definite  agreements  Avith 
Americans  and  will  carry  them  out. 

The  newsprint  consumed  in  Canada  is  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  production,  so  our  neighbors  need 
not  be  alarmed  about  action  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
They  will  get  what  paper  is  coming  to  them,  but  if 
they  don't  cut  down  their  consumption  the  amount 
available  will  be  decidedly  inadequate. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  largely  one  of  distribu- 
tion and  this  will  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  both 
parties,  called  by  the  Controller  for  Tuesday  next  at 
2.30  P.M.  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal. 


A  BOOM  IN  BOXES. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  principal  development  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  in  connection  with 
newsprint  and  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
try in  Canada  has  been  truly  remarkable.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  has  been  the  fact  that  the  power  re- 
quired and  the  raw  material  required  have  been  avail- 
able in  close  proximity  over  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  Dominion  and  because  the  expansion  of  this 
industry  on  the  American  side  in  localities  convenient 
to  the  large  consuming  centres  is  practically  impossible. 

The  growth  in  the  demand  for  newsprint  paper  is 
likely  to  be  parallelled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an 
increase  in  the  production  and  the  multiplication  of 
uses  for  boxboard.  There  are  many  indications  that 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  what  might  be  called  the 
fibre  container  age  and  the  basis  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  products  will  also  be  found,  like  newsprint,  in 
the  forests  and  water  powers  of  Canada.  One  of  the 
most  important  recent  developments  along,  this  line 
is  the  requirement  beginning  the  tenth  of  December 
that  packages  weighing  more  than  25  pounds  will  not 
be  accepted  for  transportation  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Express  unless  protected  by  a  fibre  or  wooden  con- 
tainer. For  packages  of  ordinary  weight  the  fibre  box 
is  without  any  doubt  the  best  container  to  use.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  shipments  of  miscellaneous  goods 
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but  even  more  particularly  for  standard  products.  The 
fibre  box  is  no  less  useful  for  freight  shipments  than 
for  express  shipments  and  the  mortality  is  surprisingly 
small.  In  fact  an  extensive  test  on  a  shipment  of  goods 
for  the  American  army  in  Europe  showed  the  loss  of 
only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  packages  against  a  usual  loss 
in  army  transport  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  could  easily  have  been  sent 
through  to  their  destinations  had  there  been  facilities 
for  making  simple  repairs,  which  in  the  case  of  the  fibre 
box  are  often  more  easily  accomplished  than  with  the 
wooden  case.  The  saving  of  freight,  the  saving  of  space 
and  the  convenience  and  rapidity  of  handling  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  fibre  container  are  all  points  of 
considerable  importance  to  both  shipper  and  consumer. 

The  newsprint  mill  is  gradually  coming  to  supple- 
ment the  Canadian  pulp  mill  and  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  grades  of  paper  are  also  becom- 
ing more  numerous  in  the  Dominion.  These  will,  of 
course,  convert  our  pulp,  which  is  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct into  the  more  valuable  finished  article  in  the  shape 
of  various  grades  of  paper.  Without  looking  very  far 
into  the  future  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  developing  for  an  extension  of 
some  of  the  present  pulp  mills,  particularly  those  manu- 
facturing groundwood  and  sulphate  pulp,  into  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  cardboard,  fibre  board  and  contain- 
ers. It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  various  classes  of  board  that  will  neces- 
sitate the  erection  of  new  pulp  mills  to  supply  the  raw 
material.  For  the  present  it  is  likely  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  these  boards  will  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  time 
doubtless  other  markets  will  also  be  developed,  in  fact 
large  quantities  of  knock-down  boxes  are  already  be- 
ing shipped  to  South  America. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  not  the  only  one 
in  Canada  which  is  rapidly  growing  and  the  develop- 
ment of  other  industries  all  have  an  indirect  effect 
and  some  of  them  a  direct  effect  on  our  own.  The  one 
which  is  most  likely  to  have  a  considerable  infhaenee 
on  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  is  the  preparation 
and  packing  of  food  products.  This  includes  the  enor- 
mous fish  industry  and  prospects  for  important  de- 
velopments also  in  the  export  of  canned  vegetables  and 
both  raw  and  canned  or  preserved  fiiiits.  In  addition 
to  this  we  might  mention  that  the  fibre  barrel  is  just 
coming  to  be  a  factor  and  will  in  time  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  transportation  of  cement,  flour,  colors  and 
many  other  products.  In  addition  to  these  uses  for  the 
large  fibre  container,  a  few  of  which  have  been  men- 
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tioned,  there  are  the  innumerable  uses  and  the  inereas- 
ing  demand  for  the  paper  box  in  its  multitude  of  forms, 
sizes  and  finishes. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  future  of  the 
fibre  container  is  the  advance  that  has  recently  been 
made  in  process  for  rendering  the  material  highly  water 
resistent,  if  not  actually  water-proof. 

Our  remarks  so  far  have  been  with  the  fibre  contain- 
er made  from  wood  pulp  principally  in  mind.  It  would 
not  do  however,  to  disregard  other  Canadian  raw  ma- 
terials which  can,  and  probably  will,  be  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  containers.  Enormous 
quantities  of  cereal  and  flax  straws  are  annually  de- 
stroyed and  entirely  wasted  except  for  the  small  value 
of  the  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  Straw  is  extensively  used 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  corrugated 
board  and  boxes  and  is  used  there  and  elsewhere  for 
book  covers  and  bleached  straw  pulp  is  used  to  some 
extent  for  the  manufacture  of  featherweight  papers. 
These  uses  apply  principally  to  the  cereal  straws.  Flax 
is  grown  in  Europe  principally  for  the  fibre  which  is 
manufactured  into  linen  textiles  whereas  in  Canada  the 
use  is  for  the  seed  and  the  straw  is  practically  neglect- 
ed and  wasted.  Tests  have  shown  that  this  material 
can  be  manufactured  into  high  grade  papers  by  care- 
ful cooking  and  bleaching  but  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  a  superior  grade  of  container  board,  combining 
both  bulk  and  toughness  can  be  manufactured  from  a 
combination  of  flax  and  cereal  straw.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  an  industry  would  not  only  use  profit- 
ably much  of  the  waste  material  from  our  "Western 
prairies  but  would  furnish  an  industry  to  make  use  of 
the  water  power  and  coal  which  are  available  in  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  West. 

The  growing  demand  for  paper  boxes  and  fibre  con- 
tainers will  not  only  furnish  additional  employment  in 
factories  for  Canadians  and  their  resources  but  this 
industry  will  form  the  basis  for  an  allied  industry  to 
manufacture  this  material  into  boxes  and  we  may  look 
for  a  considerable  development  along  this  line.  The 
knock-down  box,  which  is  readily  converted  into  a  firm, 
dependable  container  by  the  application  of  a  few  strips 
of  a  tough  gummed  paper  makes  it  possible  to  ship 
the  material  in  very  little  space  and  at  small  expense 
to  any  point  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Canadian  kraft 
paper  is  just  the  stuff  for  these  gummed  strips  and  a 
new  Canadian  factory  will  soon  be  in  operation  for 
making  this  gummed  paper. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  confidence  in  the  possibili- 
ties for  large  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  box 
and  fibre  boards  and  their  conversion  that  we  hazard 
this  forecast  of  the  future. 


With  Japanese  labor  agreeing  on  a  9V2  hour  day,  it 
is  easy  to  see  where  we  get  off  unless  each  man  can 
and  does  do  25  per  cent  more  in  an  hour  than  this 
progressive  Oriental. 


COBWEBti. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  new  Minister  o) 
Education  for  Ontario  is  big  enotigh  to  reeogniz< 
and  adopt  many  of  the  points  in  the  plans  of  his  pre 
decessor.  Ontario  may  he  expected  to  lead  the  Do- 
minion in  educational  matters  under  such  leadership. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  deeply  interested  and 
vitally  concerned  in  Dr.  Grant's  work. 

A  paper  exporter  in  Montreal  could  easily  dispose 
of  3,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  month.  Besides  thi,s, 
there  are  large  calls  for  kraft  and  other  grades.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  South  American  and  Far 
Eastern  markets  are  turning  more  and  more  to  Can- 
ada. It  is  certainly  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be  over- 
come that  the  natural  growth  of  the  industry  has  beei« 
so  interfered  with  during  the  past  few  years. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  freight  classifica- 
tion of  wrapping  paper  is  to  be  changed  and 
that  the  change  would  add  three  to  five  cents 
])er  hundred  pounds  to  the  present  rates.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  wrapping  paper  takes  up  57-6(J 
cubic  feet  per  long  ton  while  newsprint  requires  about 
80.  Nor  is  wrapping  paper  so  liable  to  damage.  If 
this  is  Irue,  it  seems  strange  that  this  grade  alone  is 
moved  into  a  higher  class.  The  discrimination  can- 
not be  on  a  value  basis,  as  wrappings  are  generallj- 
worth  less  than  news  and  coating  stock.  If  a  change 
had  to  be  made  it  would  seem  only  fair  at  least  to 
treat  all  alike.  But  why  pick  wrapping  paper  to  be 
the  goat?  Perhaps  the  railways  pity  the  poor  pub- 
lisher. Of  course  we  know  the  Government  Railways 
are  running  behind,  financially,  and  increasing  rates 
is  probably  easier  than  increasing  operating  efficiency. 


When  so  many  concerns  from  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly from  United  States  are  coming  to  Canada 
to  establish  branch  factories  it  is  both  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  hear  of  Canadian  manufacturers  ex- 
tending their  operations  to  other  lands.  Perhaps  the 
latest  instance  is  the  establishment  of  a  wax  paper 
plant  in  England  by  the  Anglo-Canadian  Wax  Paper 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Hart  of  the  British  American 
Wax  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  is  managing  director.  There 
are  certainly  great  possibilities  in  the  use  of  wax 
paper  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  Canadians  so  far 
in  the  lead  in  making  use  of  this  product. 


"The  Income  Tax  and  the  Average  Man''  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  just  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Securities 
Corporation,  Montreal.  Anybody  may  have  a  copy  and 
the  majority  of  Canadians  will  need  one,  since  the  low- 
est taxable  income  is  $1001,  the  tax  on  it  being  .$.04. 
It  is  probably  the  clearest  explanation  of  this  puzzling 
business  that  Mr.  Average  Man  is  likely  to  get  hold  of. 


Learn  and  you  lead;  loaf,  and' you  lean. 
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Thirteen  Thousand  Brain 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  propositions  that  has 
ever  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
possibilities  of  service  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
by  an  educational  institution  has  just  been  worked 
out  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
This  action  is  not  only  confirmation  of  the  adage  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  extensive  field  that  so  far 
has  not  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  planted  with  r 
the  seeds  of  pure  industrial  and  education  co-opera- 
tion. No  institution  is  better  able  to  offer  this  service 
of  consulting  engineers  than  M.I.T.  For  years  known 
as  Boston  Tech,  with  students  numbering  from  a  few 
score  at  the  start  only  a  bare  fifty  years  ago  to  a  stu- 
dent body  now  numbering  3,100  and  occupying  the 
most  magnificent  and  best  equipped  educational  plant 
in  the  country,  it  is  no  longer  simply  Boston  Tech.  The 
school  is  now  more  properly  known  by  its  correct 
name  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
but  even  that  intimates  a  restricted  field  which  is 
quite  inappropriate.  Just  to  mention  the  name  Tech- 
nology almost  anyAvhere  in  the  world  centers  atten- 
tion on  the  school  by  the  Charles. 

Technology  for  fifty  years  has  been  supplying  the 
world  with  the  best,  unquestionably  the  best,  engin- 
eers and  scientists  and  the  teachers  of  countless  more 
sicientific  and  technical  men  and  women.  The  work 
of  the  Institute  is  the  foundation  stone,  and  often  the 
super-structure  as  well,  of  very  many  of  the  success- 
ful business  enterprises  on  this  continent,  not  to  men- 
tion the  labors  of  her  graduates  in  South  America, 
China,  Japan,  Europe  and  Africa.  Every  industry  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States — and  the  list  promi- 
nently includes  the  pulp  and  paper  industry — owes 
the  Institute  a  debt,  not  only  of  gratitude,  but  also 
of  cash. 

It  is  necessary,  pitifully  and  forcibly  necessary,  to 
provide  approximately  adequate  salaries  for  the  in- 
structing staff  Avhose  devotion  to  ideals  and  duty  has 
been  no  less  than  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations  and  an  uncompensated  contribution 
to  many  successful  industries.  President  Maelaurip 
and  his  associates  have  worked  out  a  dignified,  busi- 
nesslike plan  whereby  Industry  may  contribute  to 
Education  and  get  niore" tlian  it  gives.  Technology 
graduates  cannot  gjve  the  money  that  is  required,  be- 
cause they  haven't  enough.  Many  are  already  giving 
beyond  their  means  and  in  addition  they  are  now 
ready  to  give  their  experience  and  their  ability,  if,  in 
exchange,  the  Institute  they  love  so  well  may  benefit 
by  the  exchange  of  their  collective  brain  power-  for 
the  coin  of  industrjr. 

The  folloAving  letter,  which  the  Editor  has  just  re- 
ceived from  President  Maclaurin,  will  explain  the 
plan  and  it  certainly  should- be  received  entlxusiastic- 
ally  by  many,  concerns  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.' 

''You  wiil  be  ,  interested  to  learn  that  the  Insti- 
tute's Executive  Committee  has  approved  a  plan  and 
form  of  contract  whereby  the  industrial  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  may  come  into  the  closest  asso- 
ciation with  our  Institution. 

■'The  plan  in  substance  is  that  thi^  Institution 
shall  establish  changes  in  its  organization  and  become 
a  source  of  information  for  technical  research  and 
knowledge,  to  advise  where  special  ■  problems  requir- 
ing investigations,  tests  or  research  can  best  be  done, 
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whether  in  our  laboratories  or  by  outside  experts. 

"The  industrial  organizations  contracting  with  the 
Institute  will  under  proper  conditions  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  its  great  plant,  the  most  modem 
of  its  kind,  of  conferring  with  its  technical  staff  and 
of  availing  themselves  of  its  great  libraries  and  val- 
uable technical  files. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  information  which 
will  be  available  is  the  record  of  qualifications,  ex- 
perience and  special  knowledge  of  our  thirteen  thou- 
sand and  more  alumni  from  which  source  industrial 
organizations  will  be  able  to  learn  where  to  obtain 
special  knowledge  and  information,  and  where  men 
can  be  obtained  for  special  problems  or  permanent 
employment. 

"In  addition,  a  record  will  be  maintained  of  under- 
graduates and  of  their  qualifications  and  availability 
for  employment. 

"Some  of  these  privileges  are  now  open  to  the  in- 
dustrial organizations  of  the  country  but  it  is  now 
planned  to  make  a  business  of  organizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Institute  so  as  to  give  to  industry  a 
more  effective  service.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  all  concerned  to  have  this  service  rendered  as  a 
matter  of  business.  It  will  stimulate  the  corporations 
to  make  a  greater  use  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  and  it  will  put  the  Institute  on  its  mettle 
to  make  sure  that  the  corporations  get  a  real  return 
for  the  payments  that  are  made. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  plan  carried  out  in  a  sys- 
Tcmatic  manner  will  prove  of  great  value  to  industry 
in  general  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  industry 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  this  Institution  upon  which 
it  so  vitally  depends  for  its  supply  of  trained  men. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

' '  RICHARD  C .  MACLAURIN . ' ' 

The  agreement  reads : — 

Industrial  Agreement 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Agreement  made  this  ....  day  of  ....  19..  be- 
tween  ,  hereinafter  referred  to 

as  the  Company,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  Company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  a  retainer  of  .......  dollars, 

in  five  annual  installments  of   ,  payable  on 

the  second  day  of  January  of  each  year  from  1920  to 
1924,  inclusive. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  agrees 
to  make  available  to  the  Company,  during  the  five 
years  1920  to  1924,  inclusive,  its  libraries  a.nd  files, 
"and  to  arrange  for  conferences  with  its  technical  staff 
on  problems  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  further 
agrees  to  maintain  a  record  of  qualifications,  experi- 
ence and  special  knowledge  of  its  alumni  that  shall  be 
as  complete  as  practicable,  and  upon  request  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Company  to  obtain: 

Information  as  to  where  such  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience are  available. 
Information  regarding  men  for  special  problems. 
Information  regarding  men  for  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  further 
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agrees  to  maintain  a  list  of  undergraduates  who  may 
wish  positions  upon  graduation;  to  advise  the  Com- 
pany upon  request  as  to  the  records  and  qualifications 
of  these  men,  and  to  arrange  for  interviews  with  them. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  further 
agrees  that  in  case  the  Company  at  any  time  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  contract  should  have  spe- 
cial technical  problems  requiring  extended  consulta- 
tions, investigations,  tests,  or  research  work,  it  will 
advise  the  Company  where  this  service  can  best  be  ob- 
tained. If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  this  service  can  best  be  ren- 
dered by  its  staff  or  in  its  laboratories,  a  member  of 
its  staff  shall  undertake  such  service  for  a  fee  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  hereto. 

(Signatures.) 

V 

REVENUE   FROM   INDIA'S   FORESTS  £1,000,000 

Pulp  and  paper  made  from  bamboo  and  elephant 
grass  promises  to  have  considerable  prospects  of  be- 
coming a  commercial  product  of  immense  importance, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Pearson,  Forest  Economist  of 
the  Forest  Research  Institute,  of  the  Government  of 
India,  situated  at  Dehra  Dun,  who  was  visiting  Mon- 
treal last  week. 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Pearson's  visit  was  to  study 
methods  used  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of 
Canada,  700  University  street,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
also  to  gather  information  as  to  the  laying  out  of  sim- 
ilar laboratories,  purchasing  of  experimental  equip- 
ment, and  also  to  gather  experts  to  carry  on  research 
in  the  various  departments  of  forestry. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  pulp  made  from  Bamboo, 
Mr.  Pearson,  said: — 

"One  of  the  investigations  that  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Forest  Research  Institute,  and  which  has  led  to 
commercial  results,  was  the  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of 
bamboo  for  making  pulp  for  paper.  It  has  been  re- 
cognized for  the  past  ten  years  that  there  is  a  steady 
decrease  of  the  world's  pulpwood  supply,  and  that 
Canada  is  the  only  Country  from  which  large  supplies 
can  be  obtained  for  10  or  15  years  hence. 

"As  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  have  already 
depleted  their  pulpwood  resources  to  practically  ex- 
haustion, and  India  finding  it  has  huge  quantities  of 
bamboo,  which  are  now  practically  a  waste  product, 
India  is  trying  to  chip  in  to  the  huge  industry. 

"As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  India  has  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  taking  a  great  and  important 
part  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  Canada  looks  after  her  interests  better  than  in 
the  past,  she  may  find  herself  in  the  same  boat  as  the 
United  States,  Noi-waj^,  Sweden  and  other  countries 
who  formerly  boasted  of  "unlimited  supplies  "  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  unlimited  resources  of  pulpwood 
in  Canada,  much  as  I  would  like  to  believe  these  boast- 
ings. 

"By  investigation,  both  in  the  field  of  silviculture 
and  in  the  laboratories,  as  far  as  utilization  is  concern- 
ed, every  effort  should  be  made  to  foster  this  great 
industry.  Canada  is  said  to  be  the  third  largest  wood 
producing  country  in  the  world,— in  fact  counting  Rus- 
sia out,  Canada  is  second, — and  Canada  has  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  first.  But  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  drop  from  first  or  even  third  place 
without  measures  being  taken  to  conserve  the  existing 
forests.  And  the  groundwork  for  this  is  research, 
such  as  the  Fore .st  Products  Lnhoratories  arc  doina. 


and  should  do  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Your  Laborato- 
ries should  receive  for  greater  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  commercial  indu.stries  which  they 
benefit. 

"Comparing  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, I  think  we  are  in  the  lead.  The  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  India  was  inaugurated  only  60  years  ago,  and 
already  it  has  240,000  square  miles  of  state  forests.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  forests  are  intensely  worked, 
and  for  the  remaining  part  working  plans  are  being 
prepared.  The  net  revenues  are  over  one  million  pounds 
Sterling,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  year  by  year.  When 
the  problem  was  first  undertaken  the  forests  were  not 
yielding  50,000  pounds  Sterling. 

"To  show  how  seriously  the  Government  of  India 
takes  her  forests,  Mr.  Leete,  the  Chief  Conservator  of 
Forests  of  the  Province  of  Burma,  was  sent  over  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  two  years  ago,  to  study 
saw-mill  and  lumbering  operations.  Now  they  have 
sent  me,  and  they  propose  sending  a  dozen  engineers 
for  at  least  a  year  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to 
be  trained  in  logging  operations.  Both  Australia  and 
South  Africa  have  sent  men  on  the  same  mission  as  the 
[ndiai  Government,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  Can- 
ada t(.  get  a  move  on.  Though  your  supply  of  timber 
is  extremely  large  it  is  soon  exhausted  if  not  taken  in 
hand  by  capable  and  scientifically  trained  men. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  Forest  Products  Laboratories  are  suffer- 
ing seriously  from  the  continual  change  of  experts,  due 
probably  to  low  pay.  This  results  in  discontinuity  of 
investigations,  and  interferes  with  the  value  of  the  re- 
sults obtained.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  incur 
the  loss  of  confidence  in  such  institutions  by  the  com- 
mercial community.  If  the  commercial  community 
have  no  faith  in  the  Institution  the  results  of  important 
investigations  are  largely  nullified.  The  results  are  also 
liable  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  of  greatest  value.  Personally  I  am  convinced  that 
until  the  state  recognizes  that  their  officials  be  paid 
better  this  state  of  things  will  exist.  This  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  recognized  and  we  are  going  ahead 
to  replace  our  present  large  buildings  and  45  acres, 
by  an  immensely  larger  institution  on  1,300  acres  of 
land,  and  the  new  buildings  and  equipment  will  cost 
about  400,000  pounds  Sterling.  The  appropriation  for 
salaries  of  staff  will  be  an  additional  25,000  pounds." 
— M.  H. 


THAT  STONE  FACE. 

"Say,  that  boss  is  an  old  grouch,"  said  one  em- 
ployee to  another  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  Crown 
Willamette  mills.  "Which  man  do  you  means?" 
"Why,  that  fellow  with  the  stone  face,"  said  the 
first.  "Oh,  you  don't  know  him,'"  said  the  second, 
"He's  a  fine  fellow,  one  of  the  boys — not  only  jolly, 
but  a  regular  wag  and  wit." 

"  Well,  then,  what  does  he  go  around  with  the  stone 
face  for?  He  looks  like  a  perpetual  grouch.  Put  him 
on,  if  you  know  him." 

Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Superintedent,  Mr.  Man- 
ager, put  on  a  smile.  Most  any  of  you  would  rather 
see  your  men  smile,  and  so  would  your  men  rather  see 
you  smile.  Get  the  habit  of  smiling  and  that  stone 
face  will  w-ear  out. — Makin'  Paper. 


It  is  estimated  that  if  the  forests  of  the  earth  were 
completely  stocked  and  scientifically  worked,  they 
would  yield  annually  the  fuel  equivalent  of  from  .30 
fo  120  fillies  the  prcsiMit  consumption  of  coal. 
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Compressed  Air  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

PART  1-  HOISTING  WITH  COMPRESSED  AIR 


By  P.  A.  MeLEAN,  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 


{Cnticlitded  from  Last  Issue.) 
Air  or  Steam  Hoists  for  Hauling. 

Due  to  the  manner  of  suspension  and  to  their  short 
range  the  direct  lift  or  "Imperial"  type  air  hoists 
are  seldom  adapted  to  pulling  or  hauling  loads  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  while  they  are  probably  the 
most  suitable  for  general  use  in  the  pulp  or  paper  mill, 
and  are  unexcelled  for  short  straight  lifts  and  for 
transferring  material  from  one  building  to  another, 
etc.,  there  will  often  occur  many  situations  in.  which  a 
highly  portable  hoist  of  rugged  construction  and 
longer  lift  could  be  used  to  better  advantage ;  such  as 
for  hoisting  ashes  in  the  power  plant,  switching  small 
cars,  snaking  timbers,  moving  trucks  and  packages  in 
the  warehouse,  taking  down  and  erecting  piping,  shaft- 
ing, machinery,  and  general  hauling  and  lifting  in 
construction  and  maintenance  work. 


Little  Tugger  compressed  air  windlass,  set  for  hauling 
or  hoisting. 

For  work  of  this  class  the  "Little  Tugger"  type  will 
quickly  save  its  cost,  as  it  is  light  in  weight,  easily  set 
up  and  taken  down,  and  may  be  mounted  in  any  posi- 
tion, overhead,  on  the  floor,  bolted  to  a  flat  timber,  or 
circular  cokimn  4i/2  inches  in  diameter,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  It  can  be  operated  by  unskilled  help 
and  will  reduce  the  cost  of  many  hoisting  jobs  now 
being  done  by  hand. 

The  motive  power  of  this  hoist  is  provided  by  an 
engine  of  the  Dake  or  square  piston  type,  which  gives 
four  power  impulses  per  revolution,  making  the  hoist 
very  steady  in  operation,  and  as  there  are  no  dead 
centres,  it  may  be  started  in  any  position.  The  engine 
is  readily  reversed  and  is  controlled  by  a  small  lever 
on  one  end  of  the  drum  housing.  When  this  lever  is 
pulled  forward  the  load  is  raised  and  Avhen  it  is  thrown 
backward  the  load  is  lowered.  The  i-everse  may  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  brake  if  desired. 
When  the  throttle  lever  is  released,  it  is  returned  auto- 
matically to  central  position,  cutting  off  the  air  and 
stopping  the  hoist.  This  control  is  very  sensitive  and 
the  hoisting  speed  may  be  varied  at  will. 


Power  is  transmitted  to  the  drum  by  means  of  a 
clutch  and  gears  which  are  controlled  by  a  clutch  lever 
located  on  the  end  of  the  drum  housing  opposite  the 
throttle. .  Cords  may  be  attached  to  the  control  levers, 
if  desired,  and  the  hoist  operated  from  a  distance.  The 
gears  are  cut  from  steel  and  run  in  an  oil  bath  which 
also  lubricates  the  various  bearings.  The  engine  is 
lubricated  by  oil  from  a  reservoir  in  the  cylinder  cast- 
ing, and  the  drum  bearings  are  supplied  from  a  large 
oil  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  drum  which  only  re- 
quires an  occasional  filling. 

The  brake,  which  is  of  the  band  type  lined  with 
"Raybestos,"  is  actuated  by  a  long  lever  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  hoist  and  operates  through  the  medium 
of  a  double  screw  on  which  are  cut  right  and  left  hand 
threads.  With  this  arrangement  the  brake  will  stay 
m  any  position  in  which  it  is  put,  either  on  or  off,  with- 
out the  use  of  ratchets  or  toggles.  The  brake  is  adjust- 
able for  wear  and  the  brake  lever  may  be  placed  in  the 
position  most  convenient  for  use  in  cramped  or  close 
quarters,  for  use  in  which  this  hoist  is  particularly 
suitable  owing  to  absence  of  exposed  moving  parts  or 
projections  which  might  injure  the  operator.  As  the 
drum  is  mounted  independently  of  the  engine  shaft, 
M^ear  and  friction  from  the  brake  band  load  are 
eliminated. 

A  useful  feature  in  these  hoists  is  the  clutch  me- 
chanism as  it  enables  one  man  to  operate  successfully 
the  hoist  for  haulage  work,  as  he  can  leave  the  hoist 
and  carry  the  rope  to  the  desired  point,  whereas  in 
hoists  not  equipped  with  this  clutch,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  rope  out  under  power,  necessitating  the  serv- 
ices of  two  men,  one  to  run  the  hoist,  and  the  other 
to  carry  the  rope. 

These  hoists  are  'obtainable  in  two  styles,  for  wire  or 
manilla  rope,  known  as  the  1-H  and  11-H  Little  Tug- 
ger and  are  supplied  for  operation  on  either  steam  or 
air.  Larger  valve  clearances  are  allowed  and  a  lubri- 
cator and  drain  cocks  are  supplied  when  it  is  desired 
to  operate  the  hoist  on  steam.  Machines  intended  for 
operation  by  steam  are  designated  as  1-HS  and  11-HS. 

Both  styles  develop  2%  horse  power  and  the  drum 
capacity  is  700  feet  of  14  inch  or  450  feet  of  5/16 
inch  wire  rope  in  the  1-H  or  1-HS  machine  and  300  feet 
of  %  inch  manila  rope  in  the  11-H  or  11-HS  size. 
The  1-H  and  1-HS  Little  Tugger  have  a  lifting  capaci- 
ty of  1000  pounds,  and  the  11-H  and  11-HS  style  600 
pounds  at  85  feet  per  minute,  or  smaller  loads  at  higher 
speeds,  on  a  steam  or  air  pressure  of  80  pounds.  The 
1-H  and  1-HS  hoists  will  haul  any  load  where  the  pull 
on  the  rope  does  not  exeeed  14,290  pounds  on  a  5 
per  cent  grade  and  the  11-H  and  11-HS  hoists  40  per 
cent  less.  The  air  consumption  of  the  1-H  and  11-H 
hoists  averages  about  165  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute  when  they  are  lifting  their  maximum  loads  at 
85  feet  per  minute. 

Conclusion. 

There  are  only  600  working  minutes  in  each  10  hour 
day  and  if  a  machine  and  man  are  forced  to  stand 
idle  for  6  minutes  20  times  a  day  their  efficiency  is 
reduced  by  20  per  cent  and  not  only  is  too  high  a 
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price  paid  for  non-productive  laboi',  but  production  is 
reduced  throu^^h  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  machine. 
By  the  proper  selection  and  location  of  air  hoists  this 
loss  can  be  reduced  or  done  away  with. 

Figuring  on  a  basis  of  cost  of  installation,  main- 
tenance, and  power  consumption,  air  hoists  cost  less 
per  year  and  will  stand  up  to  their  original  capacity 
and  last  as  long,  or  longer,  than  any  other  type  of 
power  hoist  at  present  available.  / 


INDUSTRIAL  UNREST  IN  JAPAN 

Inforrna'tion  received  'J'rom  reliable  sources  indi- 
cates that  Japan  is  by  no  means  escaping  its  share 
of  the  industrial  unrest  so  widespread  in  Europe, 
America  and  Australia,  according  to  the  Labor 
Gazette. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  labor  problem  in  Japan,  though 
industrial  conditions  were  marked  by  long  hours  and 
low  wages.  There  were  no  trades  unions  or  similar 
organizations.  The  situation  has,  however,  undergone 
a  radical  change.  There  are  now,  it  is  reported,  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  development  of  a  labor  move- 
ment in  Japan  on  organized  lines.  During  the  latter 
half  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  1919,  an 
unprecedented  series  of  strikes  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Tokio  and  its 
neighborhood.  Considerable  unrest  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  in  such  important  staples  as 
rice  and  sugar.  This  advance  was  believed  by  the 
people  to  be  largely  due  to  profiteering  on  the  part 
of  certain  large  dealers.  A  contributory  cause  was 
the  resentment  widely  felt  among  the  working  classes 
at  the  enormous  profits  received  by  certain  other 
classes  of  society  during  the  war  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  and  at  the  extravagant  style  of  liv- 
ing adopted  by  them,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  workers  themselves,  whoss  wage  increases 
were  entirely  absorbed  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  living. 

Reports  show  that  the  claims  of  the  strikers  in 
nearly  all  cases  were  for  increases  in  wages  of  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  though  in  some  instances  as  much 
as  100  per  cent  was  demanded.  Other  questions,  such 
as  shorter  hours,  improved  working  conditions,  a 
share  in  profits,  etc.,  are  being  urged  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. In  practically  all  cases  a  speedy  settlement  was 
cl^taiined  through  partial  c(xmpliance  with  (the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers,  and  many  threatening  move- 
ments have  been  anticipated  by  voluntary  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The  employes  of  the 
Tokio  municipal  electric  railway  were  granted  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent,  but  otherwise  the  rates  of  in- 
crease granted  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  35  per 
cent,  while  in  most  cases  the  concessions  amounted  to 
from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  printing  industry  was  perhaps  the  one  most 
widely  affected  by  the  general  unrest.  In  Tokio  a 
strike  of  some  1,500  newspaper  employes  took  place 
to  enforce  demands  for  a  30  per  cent  increase  of 
wages,  for  a  twelve-hour  day  with  overtime  to  be 
paid  at  double  rates,  for  a  holiday  on  Sunday  with 
wages,  and  for  an  improvement  in  working  conditions 
f»enerally.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  claim  for  a 
shorter  day  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  twelve 
hours,  tending  to  show  the  excessive  hours  normally 
prevailing.  A  settlement  was  reached  after  the  strike 
had  lasted  one  week,  manv  of  the  demands  of  the 
strikers  being  concedefl.  With  resjiect  to  overtime  a 
f-ompromise  was  reached,  it  being  granted  that  over- 


time exceeding  four  hours  in  the  case  of  male  workers 
and  two  hours  in  the  case  of  females  and  minors 
should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  and 
that  bonuses  should  be  granted  for  regular  attend- 
ance. It  is  not  stated  whether  the  Sunday  holiday, 
with  or  without  wages,  was  granted. 
_  Viewing  industrial  conditions  in  Japan  in  their  rela- 
tion to  those  in  British  countries,  it  is  intimated  that 
"the  ratio  of  Japanese  and  British  labor  efficiency 
is  at  the  best  not  higher  than  2  to  3,  so  that  if  the 
general  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  in- 
crease in  wages  be  conceded,  as  will  perhaps  happen, 
the  danger  of  Japanese  competition  in  the  world's 
markets  should  be  appreciably  lessened." 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  formed  in  Japan 
an  "official"  organization  under  the  name  of  "Kyo- 
chokwai" — Society  for  Co-operative  and  Harmonious 
Working — for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  difficulties 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
.society  is  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  an  ami- 
cable and  peaceful  manner,  but  it  is  alleged  that  its 
real  purpose  is  to  protect  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  suppress  the  growing  spirit  of  Bolshevism 
within  the  country. 


PROTECTIVE  TELEPHONES  IN  N.  B. 

The  construction  o  fthe  forest  protection  telephone 
line  by  the  N.  B.  Forest  Service  is  proceeding  very 
satisfactorily.  About  22  miles  have  been  built,  leav- 
ing 18  more  to  construct  in  order  to  reach  the  Bald 
Mt.  Lookout  Station.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  about  December  loth.  Since  the 
arrival  of  snow  the  transportation  of  wire  and  provi- 
sions has  been  rendered  much  easier.  The  construc- 
tion party  consists  of  7  men  and  necessary  teams  Mr. 
H.  C.  Kinghorn  is  in  charge.  The  Xvc\^  is  being  built 
in  the  most  modern  method  of  tree  con.struction.  Tie 
wires  are  stretched  across  the  road  between  opposite 
trees;  the  main  telephone  wire  is  attached  to  the  tie 
wires  by  split  insulators  in  such  a  position  that  it  re- 
mains suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  portage  and 
about  15  to  18  feet  from  the  ground,  very  similar  to 
the  method  in  which  a  trolley  line  wire  is  supported 
in  the  middle  of  a  street.  The  wire  is  thus  kept  free 
from  contact  with  the  brush  on  each  side  of  the  port- 
age road.  Any  overhanging  branches  are  trimmed  off 
with  a  special  tree  trimmer  which  easily  removes 
branches  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  main  line  is 
kept  reasonably  tight  by  being  snubbed  to  a  tree  by 
a  strain  insulator  once  every  half  mile.  Sufficient 
slack  is  left  in  the  wire  to  allow  several  trees  to  fall 
across  it  and  bring  the  main  line  to  the  ground  with- 
out breaking  it  or  its  supports.  When  the  fallen  trees 
are  cut  out  the  line  springs  up  to  its  place.  If  the 
main  line  is  not  broken  messages  may  be  sent  over  it 
even  if  several  trees  are  lying  across  the  w'ire.  Tele- 
phones are  being  installed  at  convenient  points  about 
10  miles  ajjart.  Bald  Mt.  which  will  be  the  upper  end 
of  the  line,  is  approximately  60  miles  from  Newcastle, 
and  when  tele})hone  connection  is  completed  the  line 
will  l)e  of  considerable  local  value  as  Avell  as  serving 
the  purposes  of  better  forest  fire  protection.  The  party 
working  on  this  line  are  practically  all  returned  men, 
including  the  chief  and  two  linemen.  They  expressed 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  'i  dozen  pair-' 
of  heavy  woollen  socks  recently  donated  them  by  th*- 
Daughters  of  the  Empire. 


Opals  are  considered  unlucky;  many  men  have  been 
known  to  marry  the  girl  to  wliom  they  presented  one. 
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The  Training  and  Qualifications  of  Paper  Mill  Chemists 

By  E.  Sutermeister,  Westbrook,  Me. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  frequently  receives 
inquiries  as  to  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the 
paper  mill  chemist.  Our  contemporaries  evidently 
have  had  similar  questions,  for  we  find  the  foUovs^ing 
excellent  information  in  Paper  for  Sept.  10,  1919. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  paper  mill  which 
employed  a  chemist  was  a  rarity  and  the  manager  or 
owner  of  that  mill  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  addle- 
pated  philanthropist  or  even  worse.  At  that  time  paper 
was  being  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  by  men  who  had 
learned  the  art  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
so  what  was  the  use  in  taking  up  newfangled  notions. 
Gradually,  however,  conditions  in  the  industry 
changed,  profits  diminished  and  competition  increased ; 
customers  became  more  fussy  in  their  demands,  and 
papers  which  were  formerly  considered  perfectly 
satisfactory  were  now  pronounced  entirely  worthless 
for  the  printing  of  certain  grades  of  work.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  and  chemical  wood- 
pulps  and  other  fibrous  raw  materials,  as  well  as  by 
improvements  and  innovations  in  the  printing  indus- 
try, all  of  which  demanded  improved  papers  with  cer- 
tain properties  emphasized  to  bring  out  particular 
features  in  the  final  print.  All  of  these  factors  exerted 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction  and  the  result 
has  been  that  more  and  more  mills  have  come  to  rely 
upon  chemical  knowledge  for  the  solution  of  many  of 
their  difficulties  and  now  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  any  progressive  mill  will  have  a 
chemist,  or  a  corps  of  chemists,  or  at  least  will  retain 
the  services  of  a  reputable  consulting  firm. 

Points  on  Training  and  Qualifications. 

The  problems,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
laboratory  have  been  discussed  by  many  writers  and 
from  numerous  points  of  view  but  comparatively  little 
is  usually  said  about  the  problems  which  the  chemist 
will  have  to  solve  or  about  the  training  and  qualifica- 
tions which  he  should  have.  These  points  are  fre- 
quently brought  up  by  students  and  young  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  industry  and  expect  to  make  this 
phase  of  its  technical  side  their  life  work  and  it  is 
always  difficult  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  following  notes  are  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to 
review  intelligently  some  of  the  points  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  important,  and  to  give  the 
young  chemist  a  slight  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
which  he  will  have  to  undertake. 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  was  asked  why  a  paper 
mill  needed  a  chemist;  the  speaker  could  not  see  why 
chemical  knowledge  was  necessary  in  the  making  of 
such  a  simple  thing  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  the 
attitude  which  has  tended  to  delay  progx-ess  in  the  in- 
dustry and  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  combat  in 
order  that  the  chemist  might  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute his  share  toward  its  advancement.  Very  for- 
tunately it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  a  chemist 
can  be  of  some  use  in  a  paper  or  pulp  mill  and  if  he 
is  the  right  sort  and  is  given  proper  support  his  serv- 
ices will  be  of  great  value. 

Testing-  Supplies  and  Raw  Materials. 

In  the  comparatively  simple  matter  of  testing  sup- 
plies and  raw  materials  there  is  a  very  broad  field  for 
the  wike-awake  man.  A  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
materials  used  in  pulp  and  papermaking  will  show  the 


scope  of  such  work:  for  the  sulphite  mill  there  are 
sulphur  and  lime  or  limestone  and  in  some  cases  py- 
rites; the  soda  mill  uses  lime,  but  in  a  different  way, 
and  also  soda  ash.  Both  mills  use  wood,  and  if  mak- 
ing bleached  fiber  they  will  use  bleaching  powder  or 
its  equivalent.  In  the  paper  mill  there  are  clay,  rosin 
size,  alum,  colors  and  occasionally  other  materials  such 
as  sodium  silicate,  starch,  glue,  etc.  If  the  plant  also 
makes  coated  paper  there  are  included  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial list  casein,  glue,  starch,  satin  white,  blanc  fixe 
and  a  good  many  odds  and  ends  which  may  be  used 
from  time  to  time  for  special  purposes.  The  boiler 
house  and  mechanical  department  add  coal  or  fuel  oil, 
lubricating  oils  and  greases,  belting,  metals  and  alloys 
and  innumerable  other  things.  Now  the  testing  of 
many  of  these  materials  is  not  confined  to  a  simple 
analysis,  in  fact  many  are  not  analyzed  at  all,  as  such 
a  procedure  would  throw  no  light  upon  their  relative 
value,  yet  all  must  be  tested  in  some  way  which  will 
tell  the  superintendent  whether  he  is  getting  standard 
materials  to  work  with. 

Changes  in  Raw  Materials. 

Going  one  step  further  in  the  manufacture  we  have 
the  raw  materials  undergoing  changes  of  all  sorts 
which  have  to  be  watched  to  see  that  uniformity  is 
maintained.  As  an  example,  consider  the  case  of  sul- 
phur which  is  burned  to  sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  in 
turn  absorbed  in  milk  of  lime,  or  by  limestone  and 
water,  to  form  the  cooking  acid  for  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess. This  entire  process  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  constancy  of  results  maintained  for  if  variations 
of  too  great  magnitude  occur  a  poor  "cook"  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  which  may  cause  the  paper  made  there- 
from to  be  down  in  color,  or  tender,  or  full  of  shives. 
Similarly  the  lime  and  soda  ash  in  the  soda  mill  are 
converted  into  caustic  liquor  whose  strength  must  be 
kept  constant  in  order  to  insure  good  cooking  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  best  possiole  utilization 
of  both  lime  and  soda  must  be  assured  as  well  as 
the  lowest  possible  loss  in  the  waste  sludge. 

Where  Lack  of  Chemical  Training  is  a  Handicap. 

Neither  of  these  lists  is  anywhere  near  complete, 
nor  could  they  be  made  so  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  but  they  illustrate  the  type  of  work  which 
might  perhaps  be  classed  as  routine  tests  and  analyses. 
The  tests  are  however  not  so  cut  and  dried  that  they 
Can  always  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  man  who  has 
been  trained  to  do  them  parrot  fashion.  If  this  is 
done  the  very  points  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  im- 
provements, either  in  methods  of  testing  or  in  manu- 
facturing, are  likely  to  be  overlooked.  In  many  mills 
such  tests  are  carried  out  by  a  boy  or  young  man 
selected  from  the  mill  workers  because  of  his  appar- 
ent ability,  and  if  the  selection  proves  to  be  a  good 
one  very  good  results  will  follow.  If  he  is  as  wide 
awake  as  he  should  be,  however,  there  will  often  be 
times  when  his  results  will  appear  to  him  to  be  ab- 
normal and  then  his  lack  of  chemical  training  will  be 
,  a  great  handicap  to  him,  and  to  the  mill,  unless  he 
has  a  well  trained  chemist  to  appeal  to  for  explana- 
tions. 

The  Field  of  Work. 

In  addition  to  such  routine,  or  semi-routine,  tests 
there  is  another  very  large  class  which  is  more  or  less 
of  a  research  nature.    Such  work  cannot  possibly  be 
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initiated  by  a  routine  man,  nor  can  it  be  carried  out 
by  him  after  it  is  planned,  except  in  so  far  as  parts 
of  it  can  be  laid  out  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  him 
to  follow  every  step  exactly.  Even  then  it  is  apt  to 
be  found  that  some  step  was  not  so  fully  explained 
as  it  should  be,  the  assumption  being  that  the  work- 
er knew  how  it  should  be  done,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  work  has  to  be  repeated  if  all  of  the  desired  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
field  covered  by  such  work.  It  includes  practically 
all  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  efficiency  of  processes  and  the  improvements 
which  can  be  made  and  also  the  investigation  of  new 
processes  or  suggested  new  materials  to  see  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  change.  In  most  of  this  work 
there  are  no  beaten  paths  to  follow  and  the  chemist 
is  obliged  to  lay  out  his  own  plan  of  attack  to  cor- 
respond to  the  problem  in  hand  and  the  results  de- 
sired. This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work  but 
also  makes  it  intensely  interesting.  It  puts  the  work- 
er on  his  mettle,  gives  him  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  com- 
petition and  rewards  him  with  a  satisfied  feeling 
when  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  the  de- 
sired result  achieved. 

Scope  of  the  Problems. 
This  ])articular  semi-research  pliase  of  the  work  is 
the  part  which  keeps  it  from  being  drudgery ;  if  one 
never  knows  what  he  is  going  to  be  up  against  when 
he  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  he  has  got  to  be 
alert  and  ready  to  tackle  any  kind  of  a  problem. 
A  brieif  review  of  a  few  of  the  problems  which  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  will  give 
a  slight  idea  of  the  scope  of  such  work.  For  lack  of 
space  these  can  only  be  listed  by  title : 

Studies  of  the  rosin  sizing  of  papers. 

Greases  and  graphite  lubricants. 

Experiments  with  acidproof  irons  for  sulphite 
work. 

Tests  of  various  fillers. 

Studies  on  the  effect  of  humidity  on  papers. 
Investigation  of  frothing  in  beaters  and  coating 
mixtures. 

New  fibrous  raw  materials  for  papermaking. 
Methods  of  purifying  brine. 
Studies  of  causticizing  operations. 
Tests  of  multiple  effect  evaporators. 
Tests  of  the  durability  of  papers. 
Packings  to  be  used  in  a  sulphite  mill. 
Studies  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  spruce  and 
poplar  trees. 

Investigations  relating  to   the   testing  and  use 
of  casein. 

Examination  of  defective  electrical  insulations. 

Studies  of  pulp-washing  problems. 

Tests  of  efficiency  of  waterproof  wrappers. 
This  gives  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions which  will  be  put  up  to  the  chemist  after  he 
has  once  established  a  reasonable  reputation.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  much  he  is  expected  to  knoM-, 
and  anyone  is  likely  to  ask  him  any  sort  of  a  ques- 
tion from  the  best  cure  for  warts  up  to  how  to  make 
sulphite  fiber  without  sulphur. 

A  third  class  of  work  is  that  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  strictly  research  nature.  While  the 
dividing  line  between  this  and  the  last  class  is  some- 
what vague  yet  there  is  a  difference  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Such  problems  as  the  utilization  of 
waste  soda  and  sulphite  liquors,  or  the  preparation 
of  useful  materials  from  by-products  can  be  regarded 


only  as  research  problems.  Pulp  and  paper-making 
offer  comparatively  few  opportunities  of  this  nature 
and  they  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  any  small  mill  with  a  moderate  output. 

The  Qualities  and  Training  R.3quired. 

So  much  for  the  work  which  a  paper  mill  chemist 
is  likely  to  have  to  perform; — the  next  question  is 
regarding  the  qualities  and  training  which  will  en- 
able him  to  do  it  successfully. 

(Considering  the  routine  man  who  learns  to  do  his 
work  by  rule-of-thumb  methods  it  may  be  said  that 
honesty,  industry,  and  a  reasonable  ainount  of  mani- 
pulative ability  are  the  prime  requisites.  A  little 
chemical  knowledge  will  do  no  harm  but  it  is  not  a 
necessity,  as  anyone,  with  a  little  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  can  be  taught  to  make  weigh- 
ings, test  acids  and  alkalis,  read  burettes,  hydro- 
meters, etc.  The  honesty  of  one  doing  this  type  of 
work  should  be  absolutely  beyond  question,  for  the 
very  nature  of  the  work  makes  it  impossible  to  check 
the  results  without  repeating  the  tests.  Again  in  the 
case  of  the  collection  of  samples,  which  is  often  dele- 
gated to  the  routine  man,  his  reliability  must  be  cer- 
tain, for  a  dishonest  man  could  more  easily  take  one 
lai'ge  sample  from  one  package  than  collect  a  com- 
posite sample  from  say,  forty  individual  packages. 
Dishonesty  along  these  lines  is  of  course  detected 
sooner  or  later  but  in  the  meantime  important  de- 
ductions are  likely  to  be  made  on  insecure  founda- 
tions. 

The  routine  man  must  of  necessity  be  industrious 
for  he  usually  has  enough  to  keep  him  pretty  busy. 
Here  again  honesty  enters,  for  a  good  part  of  his 
work  is  often  done  where  he  is  not  directly  under  the 
observation  of  his  chief  and  he  can,  if  so  inclined, 
spend  more  or  less  of  his  time  loafing  in  various  parts 
of  the  mill.  The  factor  of  industry  may  be  construed 
as  including  that  of  speed  and  reliability.  One  can- 
not be  considered  industrious  who  works  verj'  rapidly 
but  also  so  carelessly  that  he  has  to  repeat  much  of 
his  work.  There  are  many  who  mistake  rapidity  of 
motion  for  efficient  work  and  .such  should  have  no 
place  in  the  handling  of  routine  tests.  While  speed 
is  quite  desirable  it  should  never  be  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  accuracy;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  test 
well  done  is  better  than  any  number  which  cannot 
be  relied  iipon. 

One  of  the  best  qualifications  which  a  candidate 
can  have  for  the  position  under  discussion  is  the 
possession  of  so  called  "horse  sense."  Some  will  do 
their  work  well  and  quickly  but  at  the  same  time 
greatly  reduce  its  value  by  failure  to  see  wherein  the 
tests  are  abnormal.  One  who  goes  to  his  chief  and 
calls  his  attention  to  such  results  adds  greatly  to 
the  value  of  his  work,  because  he  enables  rapid  ad- 
justments to  be  made  when  processes  need  correction. 
This  habit  of  watching  his  tests,  noting  how  they 
differ  from  the  ordinary,  and  thinking  what  such 
differences  mean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
for  a  routine  man  and  one  possessing  such  ability 
should  be  treasured  accordingly. 

For  the  second  class  of  work,  that  includhig  much 
of  a  research  nature,  a  very  different  type  of  man  is 
needed  and  his  training  must  be  very  thorough  and 
of  as  broad  a  nature  as  possible.  Such  training  can 
be  obtained  only  in  one  of  the  best  colleges  or  uni- 
versities and  usually  by  the  expenditure  of  four  years 
of  time.  To  employ  any  one  for  such  work  who  has 
had  less  training  is  to  invite  disappointment,  hut  on 
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the  other  hand  simply  giving  the  work  to  a  college 
man  does  not  by  any  means  insure  its  success,  since 
many  graduates  do  not  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  average  colleg;e 
graduate  is  a  pretty  "green"  specimen  and  that  his 
training  is  defective  in  many  ways.  If  he  has  a 
thorough  foundation  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  the 
properties  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and 
has  alo  a  knowledge  of  where  information  is  to  be 
found  and  the  best  means  of  digging  it  out  that  is 
about  all  that  can  be  expected  and  it  will  enable  him 
to  build  upon  a  fairly  secure  foundation. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  routine  man  the  chemist 
should  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  evidence  can  be  presented  in 
two  ways  and  there  is  great  temptation  to  so  present 
it  that  it  makes  a  good  case  for  one's  employer. 
Usually,  however,  there  are  little  indications  which 
make  it  appear  more  probable  one  way  than  another 
and  these  should  never  be^  minimized  or  concealed  be- 
cause of  any  such  desire.  There  are  a  good  many 
disputes  regarding  the  quality  of  goods  delivered,  in 
which  the  chemist  will  take  part,  and  it  does  not  pro- 
mote good  feeling  or  a  sense  of  fairness  to  find  that 
he  is  always  on  one  side  regardless  of  the  evidence. 
He  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  and  privilege  to 
present  the  facts  in  every  ease,  for  it  is  only  by  facing 
the  truth  that  any  substantial  progress  can  be  made. 
Mistakes  of  the  Young  Graduate. 

The  question  of  disputes  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the  accuracy  and  care  i-equired  in  commercial  work. 
Too  often  the  young  graduate  starts  with  the  idea 
that  "any  old  thing  will  do."  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  he  could  make  and  unless  it  is  at 
once  corrected  will  lead  him  into  endless  trouble,  for 
it  will  cause  him  to  draw  unjustified  conclusions 
which  may  be  very  expensive  later  on ;  will  result  in 
the  rejection  of  perfectly  good  materials  which  will 
later  have  to  be  accepted  with  apologies,  and  will 
ultimately  give  his  superiors  a  feeling  of  doubt  re- 
garding all  his  work.  When  this  stage  is  reached  his 
usefulness  will  be  at  an  end.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
part  of  the  work  need  not  be  of  the  highest  accuracy 
because  the  results  do  not  demand  it,  but  much  which 
is  done  must  be  of  fully  as  high  a  grade  as  that  done 
in  any  college  laboratory.  The  chemist  who  habitual- 
ly holds  himself  up  to  this  grade  of  work  is  in^  a  po- 
sition to  command  the  respectful  attention  of  any- 
one who  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  results  of  his  work 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  can  win 
his  case.  It  also  keeps  him  in  such  good  training  that 
he  is  better  able  to  handle  the  very  accurate  cases 
which  come  up,  and  some  o<f  them  involve  work 
which  has  proved  puzzling  to  many  a  college  pro- 
fessor. On  the  whole  too  great  accuracy  is  much 
safer  than  too  careless  work  and  it  can  be  attained 
Avithout  the  expenditure  of  very  much  extra  time. 
Knowledge  of  Apparatus  and  Equipment  Necessary. 

Ingenuity  is  a  quality  which  will  make  any  chemist 
much  more  valuable.  Many  times  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  work  out  new  methods  of  testing,  or  to  con- 
duct tests  under  abnormal  conditions,  and  his  ability 
to  get  results  under  such  conditions  will  not  only  give 
him  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  his  own  accomplish- 
ments but  will  eventually  win  him  promotion.  In- 
genuity along  such  lines  cannot  be  attained  without 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  I'.sed  in  other  industi'ies  as  well  as  a  very 


intimate  acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  pulp  and 
papermaking.  The  chemist  should  therefore  seize 
every  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  other  in- 
dustries, even  though  they  may  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  his  own,  for  bits  of  information  picked  up  in 
this  way  will  be  continually^  turning  up  at  the  right 
moment  to  help  in  the  solution  of  some  difficult 
problem. 

Cultivate   Observation  Through  Reading  Detective 

Stories. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  college  training  of  the 
average  chemist  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  which 
he  is  generally  totally  lacking.  Possibly  these  can- 
not be  inculcated  in  his  course  through  college  but 
it  would  probably  be  worth  while  to  try.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  study  of  human  nature,  or 
the  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  his  fel- 
low mortals.  The  average  young  man  is  generally 
unable  to  see  why  different  personalities  require  dif- 
ferent treatments  in  order  to  make  them  respond  but 
if  he  could  start  his  work  with  that  principle  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  he  would  be  saved  much  trouble. 
Another  suggestion  for  training  along  a  totally  dif- 
ferent line  would  be  the  inclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
course  of  reading  of  detective  stories,  especially  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories  by  Conan  Doyle.  Such  tales 
lay  particular  emiphasis  upon  careful  observation  and 
scientific  deduction  of  facts,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  chemist  who  has  to  dig 
out  the  obseui'e  reasons  for  quite  obvious  phenomena. 
This  suggestion  may  seem  fanciful  to  some,  but  the 
writer  knows  that  in  his  own  ease  the  information 
gained  from  an  early  and  comprehensive  course  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  has  proved  of  very  great  value  in 
after  life. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  chemist  toward  his  work 
has  an  important  bearing  on  his  failure  or  success. 
As  in  all  other  lines  of  endeavor  if  he  regards  his 
work  merely  as  his  "meal  ticket"  it  will  prove  to  be 
that  and  nothing  else.  If,  however,  he  develops  a  pride 
in  his  "job"  and  endeavors  to  turn  out  high  class 
work  largely  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has  done  well,  then  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Even  if  this  procedure  does  not  win  him  pro- 
motion fast  enough  in  the  situation  he  occupies  he 
will  find  it  of  great  value  in  enabling  him  to  obtain 
a  better  position. 

Truth  is  the  Talisman. 

As  already  noted  the  whole  efi:'ort  of  the  chemist 
should,  be  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  he  should  under- 
take his  work  with  an  absolutely  open  and  unbiased 
mind.  In  starting  any  investigation  he  may  have 
some  idea  of  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out  and  what  he 
is  going  to  prove  but  if  he  gets  this  so  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind  that  he  cannot  accept  results  contrary  to 
his  expectations  his  work  will  be  of  little  value.  The 
paper  industry  in  particular  seems  to  be  one  in  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  concordant  results 
and  for  this  reason  the  unprejudiced  mind,  with  its 
ability  to  weigh  and  carefully  classify  evidence  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  work. 

Another  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  chemist 
is  the  ability  to  co-operate  with  all  kinds  of  people. 
The  stand  often  taken  by  the  mill  operatives  is  that 
they  have  made  paper  a  good  many  years  without  a 
chemist  and  that  they  do  not  need  his  help  now. 
Opposed  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  young  chemist 
that  the  unscientific,  rule-of-thumb  methods  used  in 
the  mill  are  obsolete  and  that  if  he  is  only  given  suf- 
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ficient  authority  he  will  promptly  revolutionize  the 
industry.  There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  both  of 
these  views  and  if  the  chemist  does  not  possess  good 
sense  and  much  tact  there  is  likely  to  be  a  long  and 
disagreeable  period  of  adjustment  before  his  work 
will  begin  to  have  much  effect  on  mill  operations.  It 
is  here  that  the  study  of  human  nature  comes  to  the 
front  most  strongly  and  if  the  chemist  is  at  all 
capable  in  this  line  he  will  gradually  win  over  those 
who  Avere  at  first  opposed  to  him  or  at  least  doubtful 
of  his  ability  to  help  them.  Until  this  is  accomplished 
he  will  be  of  value  only  in  strictly  laboratory  work, 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  mill  hands  is  absolutely 
essential  in  any  tests  made  on  a  manufacturing  scale 
and  if  they  do  not  approve  of  the  chemist  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  something  to  his  test  which  makes  his 
results  valueless.  Even  if  they  do  not  show  active 
opposition  they  are  pretty  sure  to  withhold  informa- 
tion which  might  make  his  test  more  of  a  success 
and  many  a  one  of  them  goes  off  to  start  a  good  laugh 
among  his  fellow  workers  by  telling  about  the  "fool 
mistakes"  the  inexperienced  chemist  made.  The  only 
means  of  preventing  such  a  situation  from  develop- 
ing is  to  instil  into  the  chemists  mind  the  simple  idea 
that  until  he  has  gained  considerable  experience  in 
manufacturing  lines  his  best  policy  is  to  keep  his 
eyes  and  ears  open  and  his  mouth  shut  unless  he 
opens  it  to  ask  questions.  Unfortunately  very  few 
young  graduates  have  the  self-restraint  necessary^  to 
carry  out  this  course  so  that  in  most  cases  a  period 
of  friction  is  pretty  sure  to  intervene  before  the 
chemist  becomes  a  really  useful  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  desirable  character- 
istics which  the  chemist  should  possess  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  be  a  sort  of  super  man"  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  one  who  would  fill  the 
specifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  have 
all  the  desired  qualifications  and  it  is  usually  a  ques- 
tion of  selecting  the  most  likely  candidate  and_  by 
patient  work  helping  him  to  develop  along  those  lines 
in  which  he  is  most  conspicuously  weak.  Given  such 
a  policy  and  a  willing  and  intelligent  candidate  and 
the  result  will  be  a  chemist  who  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  paper  manufacturer. 

OVERCOME  BY  FUMES  AT  PAPER  FIRE 

London,  Dec.  4. — Twenty-five  firemen  were  over- 
come bv  fumes  in  a  big  paper  warehouse  fire  in  South 
London  today.  They  were  dragged  unconscious  from 
the  build  ins  by  their  comrades.  Six  men  were  sent 
to  a  hospital  in  a  serious  condition. 

GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.  WILL  PAY  $1,000  TAX 

The  Township  of  Shuniah,  a  suburb  of  Port  Arthur. 
Ont.,  Avill  be  the  actual  location  of  the  new  mill  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  The  township  will  re- 
ceive an  annual  property  tax  of  $1,Q00  for  20  years. 
This  does  not  include  school  or  local  improvement 
taxes. 

The  company  will  start  with  two  machines,  making 
33.000  tons  of  newsprint  per  year  and  later  add  two 
more.  "When  these  are  in  operation  the  total  will  be 
brought  up  to  six.  About  550  men  will  be  employed 
in  the  mill  at  the  start. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  Peruvian  rain  trees 
will  on  the  average  yield  from  nine  to  ten  gallonf*  of 
water  each  day. 


WILL  IT  HAVE  AN  EGO-SHELL  FINISH? 

The  Odell  Poultry  Supply  Corporation  of  Decatur, 
Illinois,  is  a  new  comer  in  the  industry'  that  has  just 
Egg  Cartons,  and  a  new  type  of  packing  board.  The 
authorized  Capital  is  $700,000.00. 

The  Corporation  controls  several  Patents  on  improv- 
ed types  of  Eggs  Containers,  Parcel  Post  Packages, 
Egg  Cartoons,  and  a  new  type  of  packing  board.  The 
company  proposes  to  manufacture  these  patented 
articles  and  also  expects  to  do  a  jobbing  business  and 
will  manufacture  corrugated  boxes.  The  company 
also  proposes  to  operate  a  box  board  mill  with  a 
capacity  large  enoiigh  to  supply  it  with  all  the  board 
it  will  require  at  the  beginning  of  operations. 

The  management  states  that  there  are  many  details 
of  organization  yet  to  be  arranged  and  announcement 
will  not  be  made  until  later  of  its  permanent  officers 
and  directors.  It  is  understood  that  a  number  of 
business  men  well  known  in  the  trade  will  be  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  manage  the  company's  affairs. 

The  management  states  that  the  new  egg  containers 
it  will  manufacture  will  eliminate  practically  all  of 
the  loss  in  egg  handling  brought  about  through  break- 
age, leaky  eggs,  etc.  The  location  of  board  mill  and 
factory  has  not  been  announced. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Seibels,  ex-business  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association,  is  a 
director  and  Pir.st  Vice-President  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 


As  Uncle  Eben  says,  "It's  better  to  agree  with  a 
man  as  much  as  you  kin.  It  makes  him  feel  good 
natured  and  you  don't  have  to  listen  to  so  much  talk.'' 


Courtesy  of  "The  Mill"  (Eastern  Mfg.  Co.) 


December  11,  1919. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  our  London  correspondent.) 
Building  operation.s  having  ceased  during  the  years 
of  the  Avar  it  looks  now  as  if  the  papermakers  and 
makers  of  boards  will  have  to  solve  some  problems 
to  supplement  the  ideas  and  inventions  of  pioneers 
engaged  in  dealing  with  the  shortage  of  houses  and 
dwellings.  In  England  today  there  is  talk  of  paper 
houses  at  £260  each.  The  Premier  of  England  has 
plans  0  these  houses  already  before  him  and  I  find 
that  the  buildings  have  ordinary  foundations  with 
walls  constructed  of  double  sheets  of  papier-mache, 
which  are  stayed  by  tubes  of  papier-mache  disposed 
at  suitable  intervals  apart  and  set  transversely  be- 
tween the  panels  of  papier-mache  sheets.  The  frame 
work  is  iron  carrying  the  roof  and  slates,  and  it  is 
fully  anticipated  the  houses  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  If  this  new  venture  is 
not  condemned,  the  inventions  will  undoubtedly  open 
up  new  inroads  into  the  paper  and  board  industry 
and  will  once  again  set  the  mill  chemists  and  engin- 
eers busy  to  meet  the  new  elements.  Mr.  F.  Shapley, 
of  Bristol,  is  already  at  work  on  the  new  idea  in 
England. 

Paper  Dealers'  Dinner. 

The  paper  dealers,  stationers,  and  kraft  men,  held 
their  first  little  dinner,  since  war  broke  out,  the  other 
night  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Whyte,  of  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.,  presided.  The  President  gave  the  dinner  the 
finishing  touch  when  he  observed  that  round  the 
tables  they  found  men  of  every  class  of  paper  rub- 
bing their  shoulders  together.  Mr.  Whyte  is  retiring 
from  the  Presidency  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
retires  from  Messrs.  EdAvard  Lloyd,  Ltd. 

In  Bankruptcy. 

The  ravages  of  war  on  industries  were  echoed  in 
a  small  hearing  that  came  up  before  the  London  Bank- 
ruptc}^  Court  this  week  when  a  promoter  of  companies, 
Mr.  Alfred  Harvey,  Regent  Street,  S.  W.,  stated  that 
l)is  insolvency  was  attributable  to  the  liquidation  of 
Flax,  Ltd.,  registered  in  Canada,  and  Oil  Processes, 
Ltd.  In  the  former  he  had  4,636  $100  shares  and  ow- 
ing to  the  outbreak  of  war  his  income  derived  from 
these  sources  was  cut  off.  The  debtor's  liabilities 
amounted  to  £34,281. 

To  Be  Married. 

Next  week  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Becker, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
importers  of  Canadian  wood  pulps,  will  be  married 
in  London  to  Major  Matthew  Hay,  a  son  of  Professor 
Hay,  of  Aberdeen  University.  Much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  social  event  among  pulp  and  paper.  The 
bride  is  at  present  living  at  the  Donside  Mill,  near 
Aberdeen. 

Pulp  Prices  Soaring. 

The  market  here  is  hardening.  Sulphite,  sulphate 
and  soda  pulps  are  changing  hands  on  higher  levels 
and  sellers  of  .sulphite  have  disposed  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  next  year's  production.  Moist  groundwood 
is  also  being  quoted  at  higher  prices.  News  sulphite 
is  up  to  £27  a  ton,  easy  bleaching  £32  and  bleached  to 
£38.10.  Moist  groundwood  is  £8.55.  Transport  is-  one 
of  the  difficulties  still  to  be  contended  with  and  if 
this  element  is  not  closely  watched  a  mill  will  find 
itself  in  difficulties.  Papermakers  are  making  efforts 
to  keep  pulp  prices  doAvn  among  all  grades,  but  sell- 


ers are  very  firm  as  they  have  many  troubles  such  as 
the  high  shipping  rates,  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the 
ever  increased  cost  of  production.  During  the  past  10 
months  Finland  has  send  some  fair  supplies  to  relieve 
the  market. 

Paper  Outlook. 

The  paper  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  enjoy- 
ing a  busy  time  and  competition  is  now  being  felt. 
This  is  to  be  seen  in  prices,  the  North  differing  from 
the  South.  Newsprint  remains  unchanged.  There 
is  a  big  demand  for  kraft  paper  and  prices  are  high. 
As  the  economic  position  in  this  country  is  being 
brought  more  into  line  with  that  of  pre-war  days; 
there  is  a  stronger  demand  for  more  paper  and  the 
outlook  is  very  good  for  mills  and  dealers.  Indeed, 
some  dealers  have  already  booked  up  orders  to  the 
end  of  1920  for  kraft  and  fine  grade  papers.  Of  news- 
print there  are  ample  supplies  owing  to  recent  large 
shipments.  Photographic  paper  is  much  in  demand 
and  new  plant  is,  in  one  instance,  being  laid  down  to 
cope  with  the  market.  Newsprint  is  selling  at  6  to  8 
cents  per  lb.  according  to  the  source  of  supply. 

Americans  Look  Round. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  American  inquiries 
that  are  reaching  England  for  various  grades  of 
papers.  They  are  also  after  waste  papers  and  other 
raw  materials.  In  some  cases  Americans  are  making 
tours  here  in  order  to  survey  the  markets  and  see  for 
themselves  how  matters  stand.  Vast  quantities  of 
China  Clay  are  also  going  to  the  States.  During  the 
past  month  the  exports  of  fine  printing  and  writing 
papers  to  the  States  have  considerably  increased,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  printings. 


BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  FIGURES 

Throughout  the  newspapers  here  announcements 
are  made  that  Messrs.  Price  Brothers  are  starting  up 
a  new  mill.  Some  of  the  papers  comment  very  lu- 
cidly on  the  new  scheme  and  among  them  I  will  quote 
the  "Westminster  Gazette,"  which  says:  "It  is  an- 
nounced that  a  firm  in  Canada  has  decided  to  put 
down  mills  capable  of  manufacturing  about  3,000  tons 
a  week  of  newsprint.  The  message  will  be  welcomed 
everywhere,  for  anything  that  promises  to  give  relief 
to  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  newsprint  is  a 
"Godsend."  If  Canada  can  do  anything  to  reduce  the 
prices  the  Colony  Avill  render  a  public  service.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  present  Government  that 
after  the  armistice  it  should  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
British  market  being  flooded  by  cheap  paper.  On 
that  committee  the  paper-making  interests  had  a  ma- 
jority, and  naturally  it  was  found  that  time  was  re- 
quired to  enable  the  British  Mills  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  world  conditions.  The  time  was  given, 
and  Avhen  the  restrictions  were  removed  prices  were 
raised,  and  the  English  mills  were  still  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  British  paper.  Prices  show  no  symp- 
toms of  falling,  and  will  not  until  we  get  new  sources 
of  supply.  As  usual  after  such  inquiries,  the  protec- 
tion was  given  to  people  who  required  no  help  and 
the  real  victims  were  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  inter- 
ests." Here  Canadians  have  an  editorial  comment 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  because  it  ema- 
nates from  the  monied  classes  and  from  a  source 
which  is  u.sually  in  support  of  paper  makers  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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British  Imports  of  Newsprint 

The  Trade  Board  figures  for  October  show  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  imports  of  paper.  During  the 
month  newsprint  was  received  to  the  extent  of  10,669 
tons  as  against  70r)4  tons  in  Oct.,  1918)  the  total  for 
ten  months  being  78,247%  tons,  compared  with  12,761 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Unreeled  paper 
arrived  to  the  extent  of  1,649  tons  (as  against  775  tons 
in  Oct.,  1918)  and  for  the  ten  months  the  figures  are: 
9,716  tons  18  cwts.,  compared  with  8,646  tons  in  1918. 
Wood  pulp  board  shows  a  big  increase  in  the  arrivals 
for  October — 5,879%  tons  being  imported  and  for  the 
ten  months  35,818  tons  as  against  12,436  for  the  cor- 
responding period  iji  1918.  Newfoundland  is  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  newsprint. 

Newsprint  Sources 

Taking  all  the  imports,  newsprint,  paper-hangings, 
packings  and  wrapping,  mill  and  wood  pulp  board, 
the  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows,  together 
with  the  figures  for  10  months : 

Oct.       Jan. -Oct. 

Imports  (tons)    50,9841/2  273,581 

Imports  (for  1918)    7,2363^  91,488% 

Exports   (tons)    4,354  34,149 

Exports  (for  1918)    2,311  24,760 

The  chief  sources  from  which  newsprint  is  received 
are  as  follows,  and  the  values  for  the  10  months: 

cwts.  £ 

Sweden    260,552  435,539 

Norway   .  '.     211,008  364,994 

U.  S.  A   63,970  95,232 

Newfoundland    558,330  905,734 

Other  countries    471,096  665,006 

During  October  last  shipments  ax'rived  as  follows : — 
Sweden,  34,959  cwts. ;  Norway,  39,901  cwts. ;  U.  S.  A., 
17,093  cwts.;  Newfoundland,  nil;  other  countries, 
which  include  the  supplies  from  Canada  mostly,  121,- 
346  cwts.  Unreeled  paper  was  received  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,649  tons  in  October  (as  against  775  tons  in 
Oct.,  1918)  and  for  the  ten  months  9,712  tons,  com- 
pared with  8,6411/2  tons  in  1918.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  were  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium  and  U.S.A. 
During  1918  Canada  sent  7,069  tons  of  wood  pulp  and 
mill  boards,  compared  with  8,490  tons  in  1914. 
Exports  to  Canada 

The  exports  of  the  British  mills  to  Canada  during 
October  and  for  the  10  months  were  as  follows; — 

Oct.         Jan. -Oct. 

Writing  paper    49  cwts.      163  cwts. 

Printing  paper    148  cwts.      348  cwts. 

Other  papers    81  ewis.    1,020  cwts. 

There  is  a  material  increase  in  the  exports  of  paper 
from  here  to  the  Dominion.  France,  India,  Australia 
are  among  the  best  markets  for  the  mills  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  past  10  months  the  value  of 
the  exported  i)aper  to  Canada  reached  £11,163.  Of 
pasteboard,  millboard  and  cardboard,  made  in  mills 
here,  Canada  last  year  only  received  27  tons  as  against 
134  tons  11  cwts.  in  1914. 

Pulp  Imports 

Shipments  of  pulps  to  the  British  buyers  have  con- 
siderably increased,  the  arrivals  being  as  follows,  in 
tons : — 

Oct.  Jan.-Oet. 

Chemical  Pulps    42,911  305,197 

Ground  Wood    55,077  453,771 

The  value  of  the  chemical  pulps  for  the  ten  months 
is  recorded  at  £7,838,902   (as  against  £7,332,993  in 


1918)  and  for  the  ground  wood  £4,274,853  (comparpd 
with  £3,055,320  in  1918). 

Ground  wood  was  received  from  the  following  coun- 
tries during  the  past  10  months : — 

Oct.    Jan. -Oct. 

Sweden    7,757  76,^75 

Norway    17,587  246,790 

Canada      81,814 

Other  countries      16,600 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  ground 
wood  supplies  Canada  is  occupying  a  prominent  posi- 
tion and  Norway  is  today  her  greatest  competitor. 
Sulphite  is  arriving  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

Notelets 

Ground  wood  is  active  at  recent  quotations. 

A  French  decree  has  been  issued  here  stating  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  paper  and  newsprint 
is  rescinded  as  from  November  18. 

The  announcement  that  newsprint  is  scarce  in  Amer- 
ica was  received  with  some  diffidence  here.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  imports  of  paper  here  from  Amer- 
ica each  month. 

Col.  W.  W.  Murland,  D.S.O.,  has  left  for  Canada. 
He  contends  that  we  are  not  producing  enough  paper. 

Brunner  Mond  &  Co.  are  paying  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum.  They  are  starting  a 
new  works  for  their  ammonia  soda  process. 

In  October  19,234  tons  of  China  clay  was  exported 
to  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  other  places,  comparecf  with 
18,818  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1918. 

The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  have  made  a 
profit  of  £336,614.  They  recommend  8  per  cent  divi- 
dnd  on  the  ordinary  shares  with  2  per  cent  interim 
already  announced,  making  10  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Messrs.  Pirie's  Photographic  Paper  Co.,  Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire,  are  erecting  a  new  mill. 

Social  evenings  among  mill  hands  are  now  being 
encouraged  and  promoted  amongst  the  British  mills. 
It  used  to  be  annual  dinners  and  dances. 

The  British  paper  mills  are  now  free  from  labor 
troubles.  Everybody  is  busy  and  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem is  giving  more  employment. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  TIMBER  EXHIBITION  NEXT 

YEAR. 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  is  informed  by  the  Imperial  De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade  in  London  that  the  de- 
partment is  organizing  an  exhibition  of  timbers  grown 
Avithin  the  British  Empire,  to  take  place  in  London 
from  5th  to  17th,  July,  1920. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  exhibition  should  include: — 

(a)  — Specimens  of  timber  (polished  and  unpolished). 

(b)  — Timbers  used  as  flooring,  panelling,  etc..  furni- 
ture, ply  wood  and  woodemvare  generally. 

(c)  — Wood  pulp. 

The  principal  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  bring 
prominently^  before  the  users  of  timbers  the  full  range 
of  those  grown  in  the  British  Empire  and  to  demon- 
strate the  chief  uses  to  which  these  may  be  put. 


Safety,  like  table  manners  should  be  taught  early. 
— Safetv  begins  at  home. 


Trees  are  being  systematically  planted  along  the 
great  wall  of  China.    Good  for  China ! 


Deepml)er  U,  1!)19. 
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Why  Is  A  Beater? 

We  have  here  a  second  reply  to  letter  of  inquiry  en- 
titled "Why  is  a  beater?"    Are  there  any  more  re- 
plies?   Some  questions  are  still  unanswered. 
The  Editor, 

"Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada," 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure — in  your  issue 
(;f  October  9th — the  "Fool  Questions"  which  to  my 
mind  contain  a  good  deal  of  wisdom. 

The  history  of  the  beater  is  old  and  long;  the  beater, 
itself,  is  one  of  the  few  appliances  which  has  survived 
almost  in  its  ancient  shape. 

In  many  Canadian  and  U.  S.  A.  Mills,  beaters  are 
now  merely  Cinderellas,  and  just  barely  tolerated  as 
a  more  or  less  useless  go-between,  between  the  Jordan 
engine  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mixing  chest  on  the 
other. 

In  other  mills  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  beat- 
ing engine  is  looked  upon  as  something  occult,  which 
must  not  be  disturbed  if  the  quality  of  the  paper  is 
to  be  maintained. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  likely  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  flat  bottomed,  rectangular  packing- 
case  shaped,  beater  trough,  and  the  survival  of  the  an- 
cient beater  form. 


This  simple  device  does  away  with  the  Avaste  of 
power,  in  defieeting  the  stuff  from  its  natural  course 
by  a  doctor,  to  force  it  at  an  unatural  angle  over  the 
backfall.  It  also  permits  making  use  of  a  head  equal 
to  the  entire  diameter  of  the  roll,  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  circulation. 

The  results  of  this  application  of  scientific  principles 
are  astounding,  and  I  am  sure  Avill  almost  seem  in- 
credible to  many  experienced  paper  makers. 

I  hope  to  find  an  opportunity  soon  of  placing  one  of 
these  beaters  in  a  Canadian  mill,  where  the  people  who 
come  from  Missouri  can  see  its  effects  for  themselves. 

This  new  beater  was  worked,  in  my  presence,  with  a 
dry  stuff  consistency  of  17  per  cent,  although  14  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  dry  stuff  consistency  is  the  aver- 
age. 

Your  "Young  friend"  undoubtedly  knows,  that  4 
per  cent  to  6  per  cent  dry  stuff  consistency  is  at  pres- 
ent usual  in  the  average  beater. 

The  speed  of  circulation  in  the  new  beater — meas- 
ured by  myself — ^^with  15%  dry  stuff  consistency 
had  been  well  over  55  ft.  per  minute,  partly  due  to 
the  circular  and  dished  form  of  the  trough,  and  part- 
ly to  the  large  diameter  of  the  roll  and  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  power. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  Avork  of  this  beater,  and 
I  might  almost  say  that  a  positive  leap  of  the  stuff 
takes  place  in  it,  as  against  the  slow  action  of  gravity 


The  cutting  of  the  fibres  between  the  revolving 
roll  and  the  bedplate  is,  however,  not  the  only  object 
of  a  beater,  and  if  nothing  else  except  the  cutting  Avei'e 
done,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  Avet  papers,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  very  different  from  blottings,  filter 
ings,  and  the  like. 

The  rubbing  of  the  fibres — during  the  circulation 
in  the  beater — against  each  other,  and  against  the 
beater  walls,  gives  a  very  pronounced  effect. 

The  remarks  of  your  "Young  friend"  appeal  to  me 
very  much,  perhaps  because  I  am  an  old  hand  at  the 
game. 

I  send  you,  separately,  2  blocks  Avith  which  you  may 
care  to  illustrate  the  remarks  I  propose  to  make,  con- 
cerning a  ncAv  beating  engine,  in  Avhich  only  the  roll 
and  the  bedplate  of  the  old  Hollander  have  been  re- 
tained, but  Avhich  in  all  other  respects  is  thoroughly 
modernized  on  scientific  principles,  and  I  therefore 
trust  it  will  find  favor  even  in  the  critical  eyes  of 
your  correspondent. 

The  trough  of  the  ncAv  engine  is  circular,  and  ■ 
thoroughly  dished  in  all  its  parts. 

The  beater  roll  of  large  dimensions  carries  the  stuff 
right  over  its  apex,  Avhence  it  falls  steeply  into  the 
trough  channel. 


in  the  old  Hollander. 

The  length  of  the  trough  of  the  new  engine  is 
materially  shorter  than  that  of  the  old  one,  Avhile  the 
roll  is  larger.  For  instance,  in  an  1100  lbs.  engine  it 
is  67  inches  dia.,  so  as  to  give  a  fall  of  5  ft.  7  inches, 
over  the  short  distance  Avhich  the  stuff  has  to  pass, 
through,  from  the  apex  of  the  beater  roll  until  it  reach- 
es the  bedplate  again. 

The  natural  result  is  a  largelj'  increased  output  of 
well  beaten  stuff,  in  a  materially  reduced  time. 

Your  correspondent  will  also  see  that  the  mixingr 
action  in  this  beater  must  be  most  energetic,  because 
the  stuff  is,  on  each  of  its  journeys  round  the  trough^ 
forced  to  pass  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  Avail  of 
the  trough. 

If  a  canister  of  the  slowest  mixing  earth  coloi;r  is 
carefully  dumped  into  any  single  spot  in  the  beater,, 
it  Avill  be  found  to  colour  the  Avhole  of  the  contents  of 
a  1100  lbs.  engine,  absolutely  evenly  and  uniformly^ 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  beating  operation  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance  to  the  paper  making  industry,  and 
that  is  mj^  excuse  for  venturing  to  take  up  so  much  of 
your  valuable  space. 

ROBERT  J.  MARX,  London. 
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BRITISH  DARE  CONSERVE  PAPER 

A  clear  warniii<j  to  newspaper  ])ublisher.s  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  about  the  prodigal  consumption 
of  paper  was  uttered  by  Mr.  George  F.  Steele,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited, who  has  jusit  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Country  that  was  just  as  brief  as  it  could  be,  since  he 
only  spent  two  days  on  that  side.  "There  is  a  world 
shortage  of  paper;  every whre  it  is  the  same  tale," 
he  said.  "There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sell  pa- 
per, but  the  difficulty  is  to  meet  the  demand.  Pub- 
lishers on  this  side  will  have  to  face  the  situation; 
othervi'ise  thei-e  are  going  to  be  some  suspensions  of 
papers  very  soon  if  they  d'On't  take  warning." 

As  to  the  sitiiation  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Steele 
frankly  said  that  in  the  compass  of  so  short  a  visit  he 
could  .scarcely  be  expected  to  have  had  time  to  take 
much  stock  of  things.  He  admitted  that  the  English 
newspapers  which  during  the  war  had  shrunk  down 
to  two  or  three  pages  owing  to  the  great  dearth  of 
jiaper,  had  begun  to  grow  again,  and  that  he  saw  over 
there  a  copy  of  The  Times  which  was  a  forty-page 
issue.  "The  English  pul)lisher  seems  to  show  some 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  because  he  does  not 
attempt  to  drive  his  automobile  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour."  which  figure  of  speech  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  American  publisher  is  using  up  all  his  material 
withoTit  any  regard  for  the  future  famine.  Mr.  Steel 
told  of  a  statement  made  to  him  by  a  Winnipeg  editor 
who  on  returning  from  the  other  side  had  declared 
that  "it  was  a  disgrace  and  a  humiliation  to  find  out 
how  much  better  the  British  publishers  handled  their 
i)usiness  than  the  publishers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  Advertisers 

The  ex])laiiation  ott'eretl  by  Mr.  Steele  of  this  better 
management  on  the  other  side  was  that  the  English 
publishers  were  not  afraid  of  the  advertisers,  but 
faced  the  situation  resolutely  by  not  hesitating  to  put 
up  advertising  to  a  rate  of  a  dollar  a  line  in  order  to 
make  up  for  reduced  space.  Apparently  the  adver- 
tiser was  not  thereby  driven  away. 

Regarding  prices,  Mr.  Steele  said  the  price  in  Lon- 
don was  about  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year  the  price  to  the  United  States  con- 
sumer would  be  four  and  a  half  cents  the  pound. 


AUSTRALASIAN  STEAMER  LINES  WOULD  HELP 
PAPER  MILLS 

For  tlie  purpose  of  inaugurating  steamship  service 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  Vancouver  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Govern"'ent  Merchant 
Marine,  and  for  studying  the  possibilities  for  estab- 
lishing .similar  lines  to  South  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  R.  G.  Vaughan,  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  M.irine  recently 
visited  \'ancouver. 

The  line  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  es- 
tablished almost  immediately,  or  just  ;»s  soon  as  the 
ships  are  available.  Four  ships  will  start  on  this 
service  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  monthly  service. 

Other  services,  such  as  that  to  Soutli  Africa,  or  to 
the  Orient,  will  be  established  as  soon  as  there  is  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  business  offering  both  going  and 
coming,  Mr.  Vaughan  said.  y 

POSITION  OF  PAPER  IN  ITALY 

The  customs  valuation  of  Italy's  trade  in  materials 
for  paper  manufacture,  paper  and  books  in  1913  was 


$9,271,156  for  imports  and  $4,419,327  for  exports.  In 
1917  the  imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  $17,602,- 
087  and  $8,126,108,  respectively,  and  in  1918  at  $14,- 
166,307  and  $4,948,038.  In  1913  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  raw  materials  were  composed  wholly  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  rags.  Imports  of  semi-manufactured 
products  as  well  as  exports  were  composed  of  pulps 
and  cellulose.  Of  the  manufactured  goods  nearly 
$500,000  was  cigarette  paper  sent  principally  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey  and  Egypt;  $950,000  was  writ- 
ing paper,  of  which  Central  and  South  America  took 
more  than  half,  Argentina  and  Brazil  being  the  prin- 
cipal cu.stomers;  $100,000  was  envelopes,  nearly  all 
going  to  Argentina  ;  $100,000  was  tinted  paper  of  all 
kinds,  shipped  principally  to  Brazil;  $140,000  was 
cheap  wrapping  paper,  going  mainly  to  Egypt  and 
Malta;  and  the  remainder  was  printed  matter  and 
small  quantities  of  other  paper  manufactures. 

The  market  in  Italy  is  much  the  same  as  in  all  other 
countries  as  regards  paper,  which  is  scarce  and  high 
priced,  says  Mr.  C.  T.  F.  Dumont,  American  Consul  at 
Florence,  who  goes  on  to  suggest  that  in  view  of  the 
quantities  of  thin,  cheap  writing  paper  used  in  all 
Latin  countries  in  Europe  and  of  the  quantities  ex- 
ported by  them  to  Latin  America,  some  American 
firms  may  consider  it  worth  while  to  undertake  its 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  for  the  export  trade. 

Imports  of  cotton,  woollen  and  mixed  rags  have 
been  included  in  this  category,  because  they  appear 
in  the  Italian  paper  schedule.  As  an  actual  fact,  it  is 
likely  that  little  of  them  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  Italy.  The  country  produces  more  than 
enough  fibres  of  vegetable  origin  for  this  purpose, 
and  these  imports  really  belong  to  the  cotton  and 
woollen  tables,  as  they  are  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy  for  clothing  and  blankets. 

In  the  period  1910-1913  imports  of  cellulose  aver- 
aged 83,500  tons  a  year,  of  which  in  1913  Germany 
furnished  38  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  37  per  cent, 
and  Noi'way  17  per  cent.  The  small  quantities  of  wet 
pidp  imported  came  from  Austria-Hungary.  In  the 
same  period  imports  of  dry  pulp  averaged  9,848  tons, 
of  which  Austria  furnished  67  per  cent,  Germany  18 
l)er  cent,  and  Norway  10  per  cent. 


AMERICANS  TO  TAKE  OUT  PULP-WOOD 

The  Nyando  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  is  about  to  commence  operations  at  Windigo 
and  will  shortly  open  up  a  large  pulp-wood  camp. 
The  wood  will  be  taken  out  during  the  winter  and 
shipped  to  the  mill  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Thomas  Bev- 
eridge  of  St.  Ignace,  Michigan,  superintendent  for  the 
company,  is  on  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  Nyando  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  the  con- 
cern which,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  purchased  practi- 
cally all  the  timber  holdings  of  Messrs.  Hogan  Broth- 
ers, Fort  William,  on  the  Lac  de  ]Mille  Lac,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  spruce  in  Ontario. 


SQUARING  UP  YOUR  DEBTS 

When  3'OU  began  work  you  borrowed  sometliing. 
You  borrowed  the  experience  of  men  who  had  been 
at  work  before  you.  From  the  older  men  yoii  se- 
cured the  information  which  has  enabled  you  to  carry 
on  your  work. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  pass  on  this  help  to  the  young 
men — the  new  men — who  are  working  with  you. 

Show  them  how  to  work  safely. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


A  resolution  proposing-  investigation  of  "every 
matter  touching  the  high  cost  of  print  paper  to  pub- 
lishers," was  introduced  in  Congress  last  week  by 
Representative  Ricketts  of  Ohio.  Specifically  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  monopoly  in  the  print  paper  industry 
would  be  probed,  and  the  "reason  for  the  apparent 
discrimination"  between  the  metropolitan  and  small 
city  dailies  in  the  distribution  of  paper. 

Emil  J.  Hansen,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Northern  Paper  Mills  of  Wisconsin  for  the  past  eight 
years,  has  resigned  his  position  as  sales  manager  with 
the  Northern  Paper  Company  to  take  up  Avork  in  the 
near  futui-e  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Fort  Howard 
Paper  Company.  The  latter  concern,  which  was  or- 
ganized early  in  the  year,  has  its  paper  plant  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  nearly  completed,  and  will  begin  actual 
operations  within  a  short  time.  Its  main  product  will 
be  paper  toAvels,  tissue  paper  and  allied  lines. 

The  Medical  and  Hospital  Supply  Branch,  Surplus 
Property  Division,  of  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  advertised  the  sale  by  informal  bid 
at  six  cities  of  large  quantities  of  cellu-cotton  for 
paper  manufacture  which  have  been  declared  surplus. 
The  raw  material  thus  offered  for  sale  is  described  as 
being  of  the  highest  quality  of  wood  cellulose — an 
absorbent  product  made  from  wood,  suitable  for  use 
as  a  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  Approximately  270,000 
lbs.  of  this  cellu-cotton  is  stored  at  the  present  time 
in  various  quantities  at  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  San  Antonio  and  at  San  Francisco. 

The  forest  patrol  service  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, Avhich  is  usually  withdraAvn  in  Nevember, 
when  more  or  less  precipitation  occurs,  continues  to 
be  retained  this  year  mainly  because  the  danger  from 
forest  fires,  due  to  a  long  continued  drought,  is  con- 
sidered just  as  great  now  as  in  August.  At  present 
the  cool  nights  Avith  necessity  of  fires,  increase  the 
danger  of  conflagrations,  and  until  the  long-waited 
rain  falls,  the  patrolmen  and  rangers  will  have  to  con- 
tinue maintaining  guard  in  the  forests  at  all  hours. 

The  Star  Box  and  Paper  Company  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  purchased  machinery  and  let  out  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  a  $100,000  paper  box  plant  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation by  April  1,  1920.  The  company,  Avhich  will  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  shipping 
paper  and  is  planning  an  output  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  carloads  of  manufactured  goods  per  day,  is 
arranging  to  supplA^  six  or  seven  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  John  Steg- 
meier,  president,  and  John  G.  Kain,  secretary. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  New  York  City,  basing  his  opinion  on  figures 
recently  submitted  to  him  in  a  report  from  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Paper  Ckimpany,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  has 
issued  a  statement  in  Avhieh  he  declares  that  the  scar- 
city of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  attributed  to  largely  increased  shipments  by  Cana- 
dian concerns.  Canadian  exports  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1919,  ended  August  30,  are  shoAvn 
by  the  figures  sent  to  Mr.  Kellogg  to  have  been  42,- 
704  tons  in  191S  and  47,860  tons  in  the  same  months 


of  1919.  The  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's  own  figures,  is  credited  with  shipping  69,586 
tons  of  newsprint  overseas  in  1918  and  88,933  tons  in 
1919.  Canadian  shipments,  according  to  the  Montreal 
authority,  have  increased  12.7  per  cent,  while  those 
from  the  United  States  have  gone  up  27.6  per  cent. 
"These  figures  from  official  reports,"  said  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, "show  that  for  the  eight  months  ended  August 
30  overseas  shipments  on  newsprint  in  Canada  were 
possibly  5,000  tons  heavier  in  1919  than  in  1918,  and 
that  the  exports  of  newsprint  from  the  United  States 
were  approximately  19,000  tons  greater  this  year 
than  last.  However,  the  total  quantity  of  newsprint 
exported  from  both  countries  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  domestic  consumption." 

In  an  endeavor  to  bring  down  the  soaring  prices 
of  milk  to  consumers  in  New  York  City,  an  independ- 
ent delivery  company,  it  was  announced  last  week 
by  the  Metropolitan  Health  Commissioner,  is  about 
to  begin  distributing  fluid  milk  in  paper  containers. 
As  a  start  about  6,000  quarts  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  reduction  of  four  cents  from  the  present 
price  charged  for  milk  delivered  in  glass  bottles. 
The  paper  containers,  according  to  the  Health  De- 
partment report,  have  been  subjected  to  every  possi- 
ble test  with  the  result  that  they  have  proved  to  be 
the  equal  of  bottles  in  every  vital  respect. 

Mr.  James  A.  Connors  of  the  James  W  Sewall  office, 
Old  Town,  Maine,  timber  cruisers  and  foresters,  has 
returned  from  northern  NeAV  Hamp.shire  and  Vermont, 
where  he  has  been  cruising  large  areas  of  timber- 
lands.  Mr.  Connors  reports  considerable  optimistic 
feeling  as  to  the  future  forest  values  throughout  that 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  W.  P.  Billings  of  the  same 
office,  is  engaged  in  estimating  on  some  70,000  acres 
of  land  in  northern  Maine. 


BARNES  BUYS  PEJEPSCOT  MILL 

Canadians,  especially  in  Southern  Quebec,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Wheat  Di- 
i-ector  of  the  United  States,  has  with  associates,  pur- 
chased the  majority  stock  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  property  includes  the  paper  mills,  timber  lands 
and  a  fleet  of  tugs  and  barges.  The  purchase  price 
is  said  to  have  been  $750,000.  The  property  owned 
by  the  company  consists  of  four  lumber  mills  located 
at  Great  Salmon  River,Martin's  Head,  Cookshire  and 
Sawyerville,  Quebec;  two  pulp  mills  (mechanical)  sit- 
uated at  Pejepscot  Mills  and  Topsham  Mills,  Me.,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons  of  groundwood ;  a  chem- 
ical pulp  mill  at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  Avith  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  40  tons  of  sulphide  fibre  and  three  newsprint 
mills  at  Lisbon  Falls,  having  a  total  daily  output  of 
160  tons. 


Callitypy  is  the  name  of  the  ncAV  method  of  prepar- 
ing copy  in  typcAvriting  -for  the  magazines  that  have 
eliminated  the  typesetting  machine  and  are  printing 
direct  from  photogravure  plates.  The  new  process  de- 
serves a  name  that  sounds  less  like  a  survival  from  th^ 
bad  old  days  of  tongue-tied  bilralosity. 
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A-1,  F-0.  Pulp  suitable  for  paper  from  the  trunk 
and  leaves  of  the  banana-tree.  Fr.  i)atent  No.  493,- 
305.  R.C.L.  Hlanchiii.  -La  Papeteri(>,  41,  400-1,  (Oct. 
10,  1919).  The  cooking  is  carried  out  in  digesters 
under  the  following  conditions :  wood  1000  kg. ;  NaOH 
(as  a  3°  Be  solution)  70  kg.;  cooking  pressure  4  kg. 
(about  53  lbs.)  ;  time  of  cooking  4  hours.  The  spent 
liquor  contains  about  80%  of  the  original  NaOH  and 
is  recovered.  The  yield  varies  from  35-40%,  accord- 
ing to  Ihe  moisture  content  of  the  wood. — A.P.-C. 

A-1.  Pulp  from  pine  .n3edles.  Fr.  patent  No.  493,- 
551.  R.  Aries.  La  Papeterie,  41,  403,  (Oct.  10,  1919). 
The  process  presents  no  new  feature,  but  is  simpler 
than  the  preparation  of  pulp  from  wood  as  there  is 
no  barking,  chipping,  nor  knot  extraction.  It  is  sim- 
pler than  treating  straw  as  the  latter  must  be  crushed 
to  remove  knots. — A.P.-C. 

A-2,  K-6.  High  grade  papers  from  second-cut  cot- 
ton linters.  .  The  Paper  Maker.  La  Papeterie,  41, 
411,  (Oct.  10,  1919).  High  grade  papers  can  be  made 
from  second-cut  cotton  linters  cheaper  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  from  wood.  The  supply  of  linters  in 
the  U.  S.  would  be  about  600  tons  a  day.  (See  full 
text,  "Paper"  June  18  and  Pulp  &  Paper  Mag.  Aug. 
21-28,  1919.) 

A-3.  Bagasse  paper.  From  World's  Paper  Trade 
Rev.  La  Papeterie,  41,  407-11,  (Oct.  10,  1919.)  The 
problem  of  the  manufacture  of  bagasse  paper  has 
long  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  main  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  is  that  a  sugar  factory  operates 
only  during  a  few  months  in  a  year,  and  bagasse  will 
iu)t  keep  any  length  of  time. — A.P.-C. 

A-14,  K-0.  The  diseases  of  paper.  (La  flore  du 
papier).  F.  H.  La  Papeterie,  41,  394-7,  (Oct.  10, 
1919).  A  short  description  of  a  few  of  the  numerous 
fungi  which  have  been  identified  on  paper. — A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Exp3riments  in  scientific  cutting.  W.  R. 
Brown.  Can.  For.  J.  April,  1919,  page  109.  Discusses 
the  results  of  experimental  cutting  under  observation 
by  the  Brown  Corporation  during  the  past  25  years. 
Shows  that  ob.servation  of  the  diameter  limit  method 
is  liable  to  result  in  serious  loss  through  windfall. 
The  hardwoods  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the  coni- 
fers. Balsam  fir  tends  to  more  plentiful  reproduction 
than  spruce.  Advocates  clean  cutting,  leaving  occa- 
sional seed  trees,  and  utilizing  the  hardwoods  wher- 
ever possible ;  otherwise  girdling.  The  present  method 
of  cutting  on  Brown  Corporation  lands  is  to  follow 
a  nine-inch  stump  diameter  rule  for  spruce  and  pine 
and  cut  the  fir  and  other  softwoods  clean,  being  very 
careful  to  protect  and  save  all  the  young  trees  and 
sprout  growth  possible  when  getting  out  the  mature 
timber.  Every  tract  proposed  for  operation  should 
have  its  special  study  and  its  operation  determined  by 
a  trained  forester. — C-.L. 

B-2.  Limit  holders  to  experiment  with  slash  dis- 
posal. Can.  For.  J.  March,  1919,  page  132.  Sugges- 
tions by  A.  L.  Dawe,  Woodlands  Section,  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Assn.  with  regard  to  experiments  in 
slash  disposal. — ^C.  L. 

B-2.  The  miracle  of  Gascony's  pine.  Brig.-Gen, 
J.  P>.  White.    Can.  For.  .J.  Feby.,  1919,  page  61.  How 


pine  planting  converted  an  out-at-elbows  desert  into 
the  richest  French  department. — (J.L. 

B-2.  Where  do  the  seeds  come  from?  Can.  For.  J. 
Feby.,  1919,  page  62.  Reviews  bulletin  by  J.  V.  Hof- 
man,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  on  the  natural  reproduction 
from  seed  stored  in  the  forest  floor.  Shows  as  a  re- 
sult of  investigations  made  in  the  West,  that  large 
quantities  of  tree  seeds  are  stored  in  the  forest  floor, 
and  give  rise  to  a  new  crop  after  cutting  or  burning, 
where  the  t)ui'n  has  not  been  too  severe. — C.L. 

B-2.  The  making  of  a  spruce  tree.  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe, 
Can.  For.  J.,  Feby.  1919,  p.  59.  The  beginning  of  a 
series  describing  how  a  tree  is  made  and  tracing  its 
life  history  from  the  very  beginning  through  its  in- 
fancy, youth,  maturity,  old  age  and  decay.  For  the 
second  and  third  of  this  series,  see  Can.  For.  J.  for 
March,  p.  114,  and  April,  p.  186.— C.L. 

B-2.  Replanting  barren  lands  in  Canada.  Clyde 
Leavitt,  Can.  For.  J.,  Dee.  1918.,  p.  1992.  Describes 
the  planting  program  of  the  Laurentide  Company  and 
the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. — C.L. 

B-2.  Women  a  success  in  planting  work.  G.  P. 
Gordon,  Can.  For.  J.,  Dec.  1918,  ]).  1961.  Women  are 
being  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  forest 
planting  operations  in  Great  Britain. — C.  L. 

B-2.  The  high  mortality  of  balsam  fir.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.  1918,  p.  1929.  In  the  mixed 
forests  of  the  hardwood  and  softwood  type  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
coniferous  regeneration  is  balsam,  while  only  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  is  spruce.  The  liability 
of  balsam  to  disease  renders  the  problem  of  the  repro- 
duction of  the  forest  one  of  great  importance.  In  the 
virgin  forest  it  takes  from  150  to  200  years  to  make 
a  spruce  tree  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  in  the  mixed  forests  where  there  is  a  cover 
of  hardwoods.  This  situation  greatly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  finding  some  way  to  utilize  the  hard- 
woods.— C.L. 

B-3.    The  probable  cost  of  aeroplan.3  patrol.  Can. 
For.  J.,  March  1919,  p.  126.— C.L. 
B-3.    Guarding  21  million  acres  by  co-operation. 

Arthur  H.  Graham,  Can.  For.  .J..  :\larch,  1919.  p.  130. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Ottawa  River  Forest  Pro- 
tective Association  during  the  season  of  1918. — C.L. 

B-3.  A  machine  to  locate  forest  fir3s.  Can.  For.  J., 
April,  1919,  p.  149.  Describes  the  Osborne  Fire- 
Finder.  This  instrument  is  now  in  use  by  the  Do- 
minion Forestry  Branch  at  Kamloops,  B.C. — C.L. 

B-3.  British  Columbia  reduces  fire  hazards.  M.  A. 
Grainger,  chief  forester.  Can.  For.  J..  April,  1919.  ]). 
152.  New  legislation  renders  obligatory  the  burning 
of  debris  in  commercial  operations,  luider  eentaiii 
conditions. — C.L. 

B-3. — The  aeroplane  in  B.C.  forests.  .Can.  For.  J.. 
Dec.  191S,  p.  I960.— C.L. 

B-3.  Surveying  by  cam3ra  from  the  air.  Lt.-Col. 
Cull,  D.S.O.,  R  A.F..  Can.  For.  J..  Jany.,  l9l9,  p.  20. 
Disciisses  the  uses  of  aircraft  in  forest  mapping. — 
C.L. 

B-3.    Combatting  insect  foes  of  the  forest.    Dr.  -I 

M.  Swaine,  Cau.  For.  .1..  Jany.  1919,  p.  12.— C.L. 
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^  B-3.    Hydroplane  for  forest  protection.    Hy  Sor- 

gius,  Can.  For.  J.,  Dee.  1918,  p.  1970.  See  also  p  1976. 
— C.L. 

B-3.  Forest  protection  in  British  Columbia.  Clyde 
Leavitt,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.  1918,  p.  1931.  Advocates 
a  material  extension  of  the  fire  patrol  organization 
with  particular  reference  to  areas  of  yonng  forest 
growth. — C.L. 

B-3.  A  new  forest  insect  enemy  of  the  white  birch. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Swaine,  Entomological  Branch,  Can.  For.  J., 
Nov.,  1918,  p.  1928.  Much  damage  is  being  caused  to 
white  birch,  partcularly  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
hy  the  bronze  birch  borer.  Yellow  birch  is  not  so 
seriously  affected. 

B-3.  Winter  injury  to  trees,  1917-18.  W.  T.  Ma- 
eoun.  Dominion  horticulturist,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.,  1918, 
p.  1917. 

B-3.  Erosion  in  the  Appalachian  and  Piedmont 
reg-ions.  R.  0.  E.  Davis,  Amer.  For.,  Sept.,  1919,  p. 
1350. 

B-3.    Forast  losses  on  the  Italian  front.      N.  C. 

Brown,  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner,  Amer.  For.-,  Sept. 
1919,  p.  1315.— C.L. 

B-4.  The  tree-soldiers  of  France.  Major  Barring- 
ton  Moore,  Can.  For.  J.,  Feby.  1919,  p.  68.  Discusses 
the  forestry  situation  in  France  and  the  work  of  the 
American  Forestry  Corps. — C.L. 

B-4.  Building  up  new  trade  means  building  up  new 
forests.  Sir  Geo.  E.  Foster,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919, 
p.  6.  "Canada  must  supervise  and  improve  her  meth- 
ods of  cutting  and  very  possibly  limit  the  yearly  cut 
in  the  interest  of  future  generations.  Canada  must 
protect  her  forests  from  fire  by  the  wise  expenditure 
of  money  in  guarding  and  supervision.  Canada  must 
fit  herself  diligently  to  the  task  of  afforestation." 
^C.L. 

B-4.    New  use  of  birch  for  paper  making.  Clvde 
Leavitt,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  1922.— C.L. 
B-4.    The  uses  of  wood      Floors  made  of  wood. 

Hu.  Maxwell,  Amer.  For.,  Spet.,  1919,  p.  1343.— C.L. 

B-9.  Photographing  forests  from  the  air.  Lieut. 
Lewis,  RA.F.,  Can.  For.  J.,  March,  1919,  p.  110.— C.L. 

B-9.  Lumberman  and  the  tree  supply.  W.  Gerard 
Power,  President  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association, 
Can.  For.  J.,  March,  1919,  p.  115.  Advocates  exten- 
sive investigations  to  determine  the  amount  and  loca- 
tion of  existing  forests,  the  amount  of  aAnual 'groAvth 
and  methods  of  increasing  same,  and  a  soil  classifi- 
cation to  facilitate  the  direction  of  settlement  tt)  dis- 
tricts ofi'ering  the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  non- 
agricultural  lands  to  be  withheld  from  settlement  for 
forestry  purposes. — C.L. 

B-9.  Does  the  West  need^  forests?  Robson  Black, 
Can.  For.  J.,  March,  1919,  p.  118.  Advocates  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  of  the' control 
over  cutting  regulations  on  Dominion  licensed  Crown 
timber  lands  in  the  western  procinves. — ^C.L. 

B-9.  The  day  after  tomorrow.  Robson  Black,  Can. 
For.  J.,  Feby.,  1919,  p.  74.  A  plea  for  constructive 
piiblic  action  in  establishing  wise  methods  of  handling 
forests. — ^C.L. 

B-9. — Do  forests  increase  rainfall?  Dr.  B.  E.  Fer- 
now.  Can.  For.  J.,  Dec.  1918,  p.  1965.  "The  forest 
condition,  due  to  its'  lower  temperature  and  greater 
relative  humidity  is  favorable  to  precipitation  'as 
against  the  open  field  Avith  its  higher  temperature  and 
drier  air,  which  furnish  less  favorable  conditions  for 
precipitation.  Extensive  forest  areas  are  as  a  rule 
favored  by  large  rainfall,  but  it  is  an  open  question 


whether  the  forest  is  the  cause  or  the  result.  We  must 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  small  woodlot  is  a  rain- 
maker." See  also  Can.  For.  J.,  Feby.,  1919,  p.  54. 
—C.L. 

B-9.  New  ways  in  the  woods.  Eilwood  Wilson, 
Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.  1918,  p.  1934.  Emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  careful  study  of  forest  conditions,  Avith 
a  vicAv  to  carrying  out  practices  calculated  to  repro- 
duce a  forest  of  valuable  species.- — ^C.L. 

B-9.  The  case  of  Nova  Scotia's  forasts.  Robson 
Black,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  1940.  Advocates  the 
employment  of  a  Provincial  Forester  in  Nova  Scotia, 
to  organize  and  develop  the  fire  ranging  staff,  and  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  forests  of  the  province. 
—C.L. 

B-9.  The  new  birth  of  forestry.  Prof.  Filibert 
Roth,  Can.  For.  J.,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  1924.  Discusses  for- 
estry developments  in  Europe  and  the  need  for  greater 
attention  to  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  on  this 
continent.  ' '  The  growing  of  timber  is  a  national  func- 
tion."—C.L. 

B-9.  Where  th^s  forest  dollar  goes.  Robson  Black, 
Can.  For.  J.,  Dec,  1918,  p.  1979.  "Of  every  dollar 
that  comes  out  of  a  log  four  parts  go  for  wages  and 
supplies  and  the  other  part  pays  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  investment." — ^C.L. 

D-5.  Ground  wood  pulp  from  waste  wood.  Eng. 
patent  No.  117,086.  J.  C.  vanWessen,  Holland.  Chimie 
&  Industrie,  2,  963,  (Aug.,  1919) .— A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Process  for  obtaining  chemical  woodpulp. 
Eng.  patent  No.  116,288.  Aktiebolaget  Cellulosa, 
Sweden.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  963,  (Aug.,  1919.)  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  NaOH  liquors,  free  from 
S,  containing  60  g.  NajO  per  1,  in  presence  of  a  catal- 
yst, such  as  Hg.  The  air  in  the  wood  is  eliminated 
either  by  soaking  or  by  putting  the  boiler  under  a 
vacuum. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Water-  and  acid-proof  paper.  D.R.P.  No. 
307,867.  Heddenheimer  KupferAverck  und  Siid- 
deutsche  Kabel  Werke  Akt.  Ges.  Chimie  &  Industrie, 
2,  964,  (Aug.  1919).  An  exidising  agent,  e.g.,  minium, 
(red  lead)  is  added  to  the  stock,  and  the  air-dry  paper 
made  from  it  is  treated  Avith  a  drying  oil.— A.P.-€. 

K-24.  Proper  care  of  stocks  of  paper.  Preceptor. 
La  Papeterie,  41,  403,  (Oct.  10,  1919).  Storehouses 
for  paper  should  be  kept  dry  and  at  such  a  tempera- 
ture that  the  moisture  content  of  the  paper  will  not 
fall  below  about  7%.  There  should  be  but  little  light, 
and  the  j^faper  should  be  wrapped  up  and  completely 
protected  from  sunlight. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  hollow  articles  from  cellulose. 
D.R.P.  No.  307,256.  Chemische  Fabrik  von  Heyden, 
Akt.  Ges.  Chimie  &  Industrie,  2,  964,  (Aug.,  1919.) 
Moulds  larger  than  the  required  objects  are  placed 
in  a  cellulose  sohxtion ;  the  cellulose  is  precipitated  on 
the  mould;  this  is  removed  and  placed  on  a  smaller 
mould  to  dry. — A.P.-C. 

R-2.    Historical  notes  on  the  paper  trade  in  France. 

Part  2.  II.  F.  La  Papeterie,  41,  398-9.  (Oct.  10, 
1919.)  A  short  historical  sketch  of  the  attempts  made 
to  obtain  raw  materials  other  than  cotton,  and  a  short 
description  of  lie  preparation  of  the  rags  for  making 
paper  by  hand;    (Cont'd.) — A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Th/i  Japanese  paper  market.  From  World's 
Paper  Trade  Rev.  La  Papterie,  41,  422,  (Oct.  10, 
1919.)  The  article  gives  figure3(  for  the  Japanese 
paper  trade  from  1913  to  1918.— A.P.-'C. 
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The  death  took  place  in  Barrie  on  November  oOlli 
of  R.  B.  Weldon,  brother  of  I.  H.  Weldon,  President 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company,  Toronto,  and 
of  T.  A.  Weldon,  Vice-President  of  the  same  company 
at  Thorold.  Deceased  was  a  resident  of  Toronto  be- 
fore moving  to  Barrie  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  in 
his  51st  year  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four 
sons. 

The  Windsor  Paper  Company,  Limited,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  Ontario  Companies'  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  paper 
made  from  any  material.  The  incorporators  are  Ar- 
thur Cecil  Cleverley,  Thomas  Charles  Hawkins,  Ken- 
neth Douglas  MacPherson,  Mabel  Hawkins  Dwyer  and 
Bessie  McLeod,  all  of  Windsor. 

A  company  known  as  the  Colonial  Printing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  been  organized  in  Toronto  and 
has  been  granted  a  charter  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  (business  of  printers,  publishers, 
metal  and  tin  plate  printers,  etc.  The  incorporators 
are  Henry  Welch,  Samuel  Snider,  George  Wilkins, 
Thomas  Hubert  Wilson,  Stanley  Rowland  Jefferess, 
all  of  Toronto. 

The  Toronto  office  of  the  Georgetown  Coated  Paper 
Mills  has  been  moved  from  the  Atwell  Flemming 
Building  to  rooms  3  and  4  Phoenix  Building,  comer 
of  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Streets,  where  J.  A.  Wil- 
loughby,  president,  and  F.  H.  Gage,  sales  manager, 
have  their  quarters. 

D.  H.  Hudson  of  the  Hudson  Paper  Company,  Win- 
nipeg, was  a  business  visitor  to  Toronto  -this  week. 
Mr.  Hudson  is  on  a  buying  trip  in  the  East. 

Ossian  Ray  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  was  in  Toronto  this  week  calling  on 
the  trade. 

Kenneth  Lyons  of  Maurice  O'Meara  Company, 
paper  dealers,  New  York,  spent  some  days  in  Toronto 
this  week. 

A  number  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  St.  Catharines- 
Thorold  district  have  adopted  an  auxiliary  method  of 
conserving  their  coal  supply.  With  a  view  to  stop- 
ping the  leakage  of  coal  from  the  dumps  they  have 
erected  steel  wire  fences  around  the  precious  product 
and  a  strip  of  barbed  wire  along  the  top"  renders  it 
difficult  for  anyone,  not  used  to  negotiating  No  Man's 
Land  in  France,  to  go  over  the  top  and  carry  ot¥  the 
black  nuggets,  while  the  fence  is  so  arranged  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  through  it.  This  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  coal  has  been  found  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  quantities  that  were  being  purloined  from  the 
piles. 

A  company  has  been  established  in  Peterborough 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  cardboard  and 
other  paper  products,  which  will  commence  operations 
during  the  next  month.  A  number  of  Peterborough 
men  have  taken  stock  in  the  new  enterprise.  A  build- 
ing has  been  secured  and  machinery  ordered.  The 
city  was  not  asked  for  concessions  or  assistance  of  any 
sort. 


The  .syjiipathy  of  tiie  pajx'r  trade  will  be  extended 
to  George  C.  Winslow  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company  in  the  serious  accident  which 
befell  his  father,  Robert  C.  Winslow,  aged  72  years, 
who  was  struck  by  a  street  car  on  Wellington  Street, 
Toronto,  receiving  injuries  from  which  it  is  thought 
he  cannot  recover.  Mr.  Winslow  was  for  many  years 
the  accountant  for  D.  D.  Hawthorne  &  Co.,  having 
been  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  for  many  years. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  and  engineer  of  the  On- 
tario Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  has 
already  received  orders  for  10,000  of  the  All-Canada 
Safety  Calendars,  designed  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
Safety  First  throughout  the  Canadian  paper  mills. 
Each  sheet  of  the  calendar  contains  a  striking  draw- 
ing illustrating  the  wisdom  of  taking  no  chances  by 
the  men  while  working  in  the  mills  or  out  of  them. 

Advices  have  been  sent  out  by  some  of  the  paper 
mills  that  they  will  in  future  charge  an  extra  quarter 
cent  a  pound  for  wrapping  papers  bundled.  The  mills 
point  to  the  rising  price  of  twine  and  all  classes  of 
cordage,  together  with  the  higher  wage  scale,  in  justi- 
fication for  adding  the  extra  quarter  of  a  cent  for 
bundling. 

James  Fisher  has  resigned  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  Toronto  office  of  McConnell  &  Fergusson  and 
will  shortly  organize  a  new  agency  to  be  known  as 
"The  James  Fisher  Company.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Fisher  as  members  of  the  new  company  will  be  Messrs. 
,W.  H.  Bowman,  E.  W.  Reynolds  and  W.  M.  Chisholm, 
all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  McConnell  & 
Fergusson  and  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  adver- 
tisig  circle.  Mr.  Fisher  came  to  Toronto  from  Strat- 
ford, where  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Stratford 
Herald  for  some  years.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  for  seven 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mr.  Bowman  spent  twelve  years  as  copy  writer  and 
advertising  counsel  with  the  firm  he  is  now  leaving. 
Mr.  Chisholm  is  a  Nova  Scotian  but  a  graduate  of  the  ^ 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  He  has  been  in  the  ad-  ^ 
vertising  game  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Pierre  Rolland  late  of  the  Clarq  &  Turgis, 
wholesale  paper  dealers,  of  Paris,  France,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Co.,  Toronto,  as  their 
Eastern  representative,  and  will  visit  the  customers 
in  the  territory  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Mr.  Rolland  has  had  many  years  experience 
in  the  paper  business,  and  comes  thoroughly  qualified 
to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

The  Ottawa  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, 
are  erecting  a  new  brass  foundry  on  Slater  Street, 
Ottawa,  in  close  proximity  to  their  main  plant.  Con- 
struction work  is  well  under  way  and  when  completed 
this  foundry  will  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in 
Canada.  The  main  building  of  the  foundry  is  50  ft. 
by  112  ft.  with  extra  buildings  for  coke  storage,  metal 
storage  and  so  forth.  This  extension  was  made  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  I'apid  growth  in  this  firm's 
business,  a  considerable  volume  of  which  comes  from 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.    ]\lr.  T.  Ahearn  is  presi- 
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dent,  W.  Y..  Soper  vice-president,  W.  M.  Arnold,  gen- 
eral manager,  and  W.  H.  Inglis,  who  lias  had  many 
years'  experience  with  several  of  the  largest  foundries 
on  the  continent,  is  superintendent  of  their  foi^iidry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  Wa- 
yagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  held  m  Mont- 
real, Norman  J.  Dawes  was  elected  a  director.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  Company  m  Mont^ 
real,  and-  managing  director  of  National  Breweries, 

^^The  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  in  the  new  U.F.O.-Labor  Government  accom- 
panied by  his  Avife,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Iroquois 
Falls  recently. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  NOTES 

The  Ocean  Falls  plant  of  the  Pacific  Mills  Ltd.,  is 
operating  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
shutting  down  for  repairs  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  plant  is  being  operated  continuously  m  an 
endeavor  to  get  the  production  up  to  the  limit  par- 
ticularly in  newsprint,  which  is  being  shipped  to  sca - 
eral  points  in  the  States  as  well  as  supplying  loca 
customers.  Orders  are  way  ahead  of  supplies  and  it 
looks  as  though  these  conditions  would  be  sustained 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Canadian  Mercantile  Marine's  new  steamer, 
"Canadian  Importer,"  was  launched  from  the  Co^g^' 
lin  shipyard  on  Saturday,  December  6th.  it  is  re- 
ported Tat  this  steamer  will  be  outfitted  and  ready 
to  sail  January  15th.  Besides  other  ^^^'f^^^^^J\'J^ 
will  carry  a  certain  amount  of  newsprint  destined  tor 
lustralia";  This  will  be  the  first  steamer  sailing  with 
a  cargo  for  New  Zealand  and  Austra  lan  ports^  it  is 
hoped  to  have  four  steamers  ^andlmg  freigMs  b  - 
tweeni  Vancouver,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  be 
tween  now  and  next  June,  1920,  according  to  officials 
ol  the  Sanadian  Mercantile  Marine.  This  -eans  mi^h 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  well  as  other  m 
dustries^n  British  Columbia.  As  fast  as  boats  are 
beh  ^  obtained  from  the  plants  other  lines  of  traris- 
Sftion  wm  be  opened  by  this  company,  touching 
the  Orient  Siberia,  South  Africa  and  the  west  coas 
of 'south  Lerica.  It  will  take  a  littiy  nue  to  get  aU 
the«e  routes  into  operation  but  it  will  be  compara 
Uvely  soon  and  new'chaimels  of  trade  will  be  opened 
0  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  products. 

Mr  George  Whalen  of  the  Western  Pulp  and  Lum- 
bef  Company  av^H  return  to  Vancouver  the  latter  par 
f'the  week'after  an  extensive  b-ines^  trip  w^^^^^^^^^  ha 
taken  the  p.st  t^^-e  oi^fonr  -^^^^^^^ 
same  company  nas  sauea  lui 

u„  orseen     ^""'^f      „fr  plant  »an..ot  begin  opera- 

,   "^mable  tUll  at^thepre^^ 

I  ;,,  thr  block  pile  iif  the  Laureiitide 

The  P-lp/;Xt"  c  bv  thc  enlinee^^^^^  department. 
Company  is  ^^^^J^!-  ,,easv.red  with  surveying  m- 
The  cubical  eonten     a-  nea^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

struments.    On  "^l^.'f _.^,,a,v       allow  167  cu.  ft. 

;j\H^:';::d",tb:l.^./w  :r;..-,.eH.v .... .  ..r, 

wood  occupies  only  128  tt. 
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CANADA  BOX  BOARD  PLANT  FOR  TORONTO 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Box  Board 
Company,  Limited,  held  in  Toronto  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1919,  satisfactory  report  for  the  year's 
operation  was  presented.  The  following  directors 
were  elected:   Honorable  M.  J.  O'Brien,  President, 

F.  G.  G.  Kerry,  Vice-President,  Honorable  E.  D.  Smith, 

G.  A.  Campbell,  J.  A.  O'Brien,  0.  A.  Porritt,  J.  R. 
Walker. 

The  operations  of  the:  company  remain  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Gzowski  and  Mr.  0.  A. 
Porritt. 

The  company  has  under  contemplation  the  erec- 
tion of  an  up-to-date  plant  in  Toronto,  and  the  exec- 
utive is  hard  at  work  on  the  plans. 


WHERE  2775  TONS  OF  NEWS  ARE  MADE. 

The  Dominion  is  now  producing  2,775  tons  of  news- 
print a  day,  or  a  total  of  about  800,000  tons  a  year. 
The  above  estimate  is  official,  being  vouched  for  by 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  This  ton- 
nage is  made  up  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  .  .   240 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Compai^y  .  .  .  .  200 

J.  R.  Booth  ^   150 

Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company   95 

Canada  Paper  Company   35 

Donnaeona  Paper  Co   100 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company   50 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company   150 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited   225 

News  Pulp  and  Paper  Company   30 

Ontario  Paper  Company   .  .  225 

Pacific  Mills,  Limited   200 

Powell  River  Company,  Limited   .  .  .  225 

Price  Brothers  &  Company   250 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  .  .  .  .  500 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Company   100 

Total  2,775 

Optimists  in  the  paper  industry  predict  that  within 
ten  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Canada  will 
be  producing  two  million  tons  of  newsprint  a  year, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  total  consumption  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1918. 


CONDENSERS,  PUMPS,  COOLING  TOWERS,  ETC. 

Revised  and  enlarged  Bulletin  No.  112-B,  en- 
titled "Condensers,  Pumps,  Cooling  Towers,  Etc.," 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Wheeler  Condenser  & 
Engineering  Co.,  Carteret,  'N.J.  This  bulletin  illus- 
trates the  latest  developments  in  condenser  practice. 
It  shows  a  surface  condenser  containing  50,000  sq.  ft. 
of  surface.  Sixteen  condensers  of  approximately  this 
size  are  now  under  construction.  These  will  contain 
approximately  1,000  miles  of  tubing.  The  bulletin 
shows  photographs  of  a  number  of  actual  installa- 
tions of  surface  condensers.  It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes surface  condensers,  jet  condensers,  barometric 
condensers,  the  Wheeler-Edwards  air  pump,  the 
Wheeler  rotative  dry  vacuum  pump,  the  Wheeler 
'turbo-air  pump,  the  patented  Wheeler  steam  jet  air 
pump,  Wheeler  centrifugal  pumps  for  all  services, 
natural  and  forced  draft  cooling  towers,  feed  water 
heaters  and  Wheeler  evaporators  and  dryers. 

A  free  copy  of  this  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  responsi- 
ble persons  upon  application. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Dec.  6. — While  conditions  geiicfally  in  the 
paper  trade  are  unchanged  in  respect  to  prices  and 
almost  universal  shortage  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mands in  practically  all  lines,  and  while  the  papev 
industry  is  undergoing  a  boom  seldom  equalled  in  its 
history,  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  anxiety  among 
the  manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  failing  coal 
supply.  With  prices  in  all  lines  firm  and  the  demand 
more  than  the  mills  can  supply  there  is  the  spectre  of 
closing  factories  before  the  industry  at  the  present 
time.  Take  the  case  of  the  tissue  mills.  This  branch 
of  the  paper  industry  is  dependent  upon  such  manu- 
facturies  as  those  engaged  in  confectionery,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.  According  to  the  present  outlook, 
there  is  every  possibility  of  factories  of  this  character 
being  closed  for  lack  of  fuel  which,  in  turn,  will  react 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  tissue  paper  makers.  In- 
deed not  a  few  of  the  paper  mills  themselves  are  dis- 
playing considerable  anxiety  over  the  situation  and 
although  a  number  of  the  mills  in  the  St.  Catharines- 
Merritton-Thorold  district  say  they  have  coal  enough 
for  about  three  months,  there  are  other  mills  in  Can- 
ada that  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  closing  down 
unless  a  month's  time  disposes  of  the  crisis.  One  of 
the  biggest  paper  mill  companies  with  offices  in  To- 
ronto has  only  sufficient  coal  to  i)ut  them  througli 
for  a  little  under  a  month  and  if  none  is  available 
before  then  they  will  liave  to  close  down.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  somewhat  gloomy  outlook  there  is  the 
possibility  of  shipments  being  reduced  owing  to  the 
cutting  off  of  some  of  the  freight  trains,  a  prospect 
that  is  causing  publishers  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
owing  to  the  already  great  difficulty  in  getting  hold 
of  newsprint.  The  scarcity  in  this  commodity  con- 
tinues, the  demand  far  out-weighing  the  supply  with 
no  prospects  of  the  situation  being  relieved  in  this 
respect. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Canada  is  now  pro- 
ducing ncAvsprint  at  the  rate  of  approximately  2,775 
tons  daily  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  nearly  a  million 
tons.  These  figures  are  given  added  weight  by  reason 
of  the  report  from  Swastika,  in  Northern  Ontario,  that 
the  suggestion  has  been  seriously  made  looking  to  the 


thorough  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  the  numerous  sulphide  dikes  Avhich 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Timiskaining.  Thes^-  di.s- 
tricts  include  Whitney  Township  at  Porcupine,  Otto 
and  Eby  Townships  in  the  Kirkland  Lake  area,  as  well 
as  a  pyrite  dike  south  from  Larder  Lake.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  sulphur  content  of  the  ore  in  some 
cases  runs  upwards  of  forty  per  cent.  It  is  pointed 
out  as  being  quite  remarkable  that  with  such  indicated 
resources  at  home  the  consumers  of  sulphur  should 
find  it  necessary  to  import  the  article  from  across  the 
line.  It  is  claimed  by  raining  engineers  that  provided 
the  Northern  Ontario  deposits  could  be  worked  with 
commercial  success  and  be  made  to  compete  with  the 
imported  article  as  regards  price  and  an  assured  sup- 
ply, the  cost  of  producing  newsprint  in  Canada  could 
l)e  reduced  by  about  a  ton.  This,  in  turn,  would 
indicate  the  possibility  of  saving  about  $1,000,000  to 
the  paper  industry  of  the  Dominion  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  a  number  of  th^' 
country's  mining  enterprises. 

In  all  lines  of  the  envelope,  blank  book,  writing 
paper  and  papeterie  branches  of  the  paper  trade,  busi- 
ness is  booming  and  the  output  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade,  has  been 
greater  than  every  before.  In  the  lines  mentioned  and 
in  the  specialty  lines  there  have  been  vastly  increased 
sales,  one  Toronto  concern  reporting  an  increase  of 
over  one  hundred  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  fall 
of  a  year  ago.  This  business  record  has  been  achieved 
despite  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  lines 
have  been  for  some  time  under  the  handicap  that  the 
paper  mills  have  been,  and  are  now,  oversold  for  sev- 
eral months  ahead  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  de- 
livery. While  the  Provincial  Paper  Mill  at  George- 
town has  doubled  its  coating  mill  capacity  there  was 
no  material  increase  in  the  raw  stock  output,  with 
the  result  that  while  the  output  of  coated  papers  was 
considerably  added  to,  the  situation  was  not  gi'eatly 
improved  in  the  line  of  feather  -weight  papers.  Or- 
ders for  ledger  and  bond  papers  placed  with  various 
mills  last  May  in  many  cases  have  not  been  filled  yet. 
There  is  some  question  among  Canadian  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mills  are  un- 
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duly  attentive  to  the  export  trade  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  stated  that  one  Ontario  paper  mill  has  un- 
dertaken to  deliver  250  tons  a  month  to  a  Montreal 
jobbing  firm,  most  of  which  will  eventually  be  for 
export.  Naturally,  deals  of  this  nature  more  or  less 
tie  up  the  manufacturers  for  the  home  trade. 

As  indicating  the  big  development  in  the  finer 
grades  of  paper  in  Canada  since  the  war,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  Toronto  stated  that  his  firm 
were  buying  all  their  fine  writing  papers,  high-grade 
ledgers  and  bonds  and  linen  face  papers  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  now,  whereas  before  the  war 
these  were  purchased  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous  business  the  mills 
are  getting  following  the  big  development  of  the 
paper  industry  in  Canada.  The  firmS'  which  make  up 
the  product  that  comes  from  the  big  paper  mills,  of 
course,  shared  in  the  general  development,  for  the 
demand  for  their  goods  increased  as  supplies  became 
available  but  not  sufficiently  to  meet  requirements. 
So  it  is  that  when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  re- 
cent output  of  the  manufacturers  has  increased  one 
hundred  per  cent  and  that  there  has  been  a  big  devel- 
opment in  the  paper  industry,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  demands  of  the  country  in  these  lines  are  being 
met.  The  manufacturers  of  envelopes,  wi'iting  papers 
and  kindred  lines  could  sell  a  great  deal  more  goods 
if  they  could  get  the  paper  to  make  them  up.  While 
the  output  has  been  increasing  the  price  has  been  ad- 
vancing also,  a  condition  created  partly  by  an  increase 
of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  in  wages.  This, 
and  other  causes,  means  that  values  as  they  existed  a 
year  ago  are  no  guide  as  to  what  they  will  be  in  the 
future.  Prices  in  these  lines  are  established  in  the 
Spring  and  it  is  expected  that  the  prices  to  be  fixed 
in  the  coming  Spring  will  show  a  marked  advance 
over  the  values  at  present  in  force. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  jobbing 
trade  by  the  mills  in  reducing  the  number  of  grades  of 
cheap,  white  writing  papers.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
considered  that  too  many  grades  of  these  papers  were 
being  manufactured,  making  the  handling  of  them 
cumbersome  for  the  jobbers  and  delaying  production 
as  well.  It  is  considered  that  the  reduction  in  this 
line  will  result  in  no  inconvenience  to  the  market, 
while  the  printer  will  welcome  the  change. 

In  groundwood  pulp  the  demand  continues  to  ex- 
ceed the  production  and  the  mills  are  running  at  full 
capacity  in  an  endeavor  to  catch  up  with  their  orders. 
From  $38.00  to  $40.00  is  the  ruling  price. 

Prices  of  rag  and  paper  stock  are  still  on  the  up- 
ward trend  and  the  general  demand  for  all  grades 
keeps  up.  The  past  ten  days  saw  No.  1  white  envel- 
ope cuttings  go  to  $4.80  and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings 
underwent  a  ten  cent  increase.  Anoth-er  five  cents 
was  added  on  to  white  blanks  and  heavy  ledger  stock 
while  magazine  and  book  stocks  also  went  up  corre- 
spondingly. The  prices  below  govern  for  the  time 
being  but" the  dealers  in  these  lines  say  that  the  prices 
are  liable  to  go  higher  before  they  descend. 

Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices 

F.O.B.  Toronto 


No.  1  white  envelope  cuttings  .  .  ....  $4.80 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings   .  $4.35 

White  blanks  -^l-^S 

Heavy  ledger  stock  $2.80 

No.  1  magazine  ■  •  •  $2.30 

No.  1  book  stock  $2.00 

No.  1  manilas  .  .  .  •.  ■  ■  •  $2.30 

No.  1  print  iiiaiiila  .•  •  •  •.  ■  •  $1-55 


P'olded  news  $1.10 

Over  issue,  news  -  .$1.20 

Kraft   ....  .'  ,$3.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  $1.00 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  14%c 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  11c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  11c 

Bleached  shoe  clip  12c 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  13y2C 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  11c 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  11c 

No.  2  Avhite  shirt  cuttings  lie 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked),  No.  1  4y2e 

Flock  and  satinettes  $2.90 

Tailor  rags  $2.80 

Gunny  bagging  3%c  to  4c 

Manila  rope   .  SV^e 


NEW  YOUK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  6. — The  serious  situation  in 
age  is  creative  of  additional  strength  to  paper  prices. 
Mills  making  various  kinds  of  paper  and  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  future  operations  being  obliged 
to  refuse  business,  and  buyers  of  paper  consequently 
are  encountering  increased  difficulty  in  covering 
their  wants  with  the  natural  result  that  prices,  al- 
though nominal  to  a  degree,  are  mounting  at  a  steady 
pace.  How  badly  paper  manufacturers  as  a  whole 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  fuel  is  difficult  to  say. 
Individual  cases  are  reported  where  mills  have  been 
compelled  to  practically  shut  down,  and  while  in- 
stances of  this  sort  are  exceptional  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  virtually  every  manufacturing  establishment 
is  affected  to  some  extent,  so  that  production  is  ma- 
terially suffering.  Moreover,  unless  some  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  is  brought  about  in  the  very 
near  future  the  probabilities  are  that  the  majority 
of  paper  mills  will  have  to  close  down.  Newsprint 
manufacturers  are  more  fortunate  than  their  brother 
papermakers.  They  are  on  the  priority  list  of  the 
Fuel  Administation  and  coal  is  being  supplied  them 
through  the  good  graces  of  the  Government  in  prefer- 
ences to  other  consumers.  Some  paper  mills  are  said 
to  be  burning  oil  and  in  this  manner  to  be  meeting 
the  emergency  with  considerable  success. 

Demand  for  all  kinds  of  paper  shows  no  abatement.. 
Rather,  it  seems  to  have  quickened  this  week,  though 
the  increased  inquiry  probably  can  be  attributed  to 
the  extra  efforts  buyers  have  been  forced  to  exert  m 
locating  supplies.  Current  demand  is  decidedly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  offered  supply  and,  as  is  to  be  expected 
under  such  conditions,  prices  are  firmly  on  the  up- 
trend. Further  sales  of  newsprint  in  rolls  for  spot 
deliverj'^  have  been  recorded  at  7.50  to  8  cents  per 
pound.,  and  consumers  who  have  bid  these  prices  have 
frequently  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  news  avail- 
able.' Transient  buyers  are  reported  to  he  in  a  serious 
predicament.  Their  stocks  in  many  cases  have  been 
entirely  used  up  and  they  are  meeting  with  scant 
success  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  additional  sup- 
plies. Mills  Avith  few  if  any  exceptions  have  all  they 
can  attend  to  in  keeping  contract  customers  supplied 
and  few  sizable  lots  of  newsprint  find  their  way  into 
the  open  market.  Jobbers,  it  is  reported,  are  securing 
as  high  as  9.50  cents  a  pound  for  newspaper  in  small 
quantities,  and  reports  have  been  heard  regarding 
sales  by  manufacturers  to  exporters  -it  close  to  this-- 
figure. 
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The  fine  paper  market  is  characterized  by  almost 
the  same  degree  of  firmness  as  that  prevailing  in 
newsprint.  Available  supplies  are  tightly  held  atu! 
manufacturers  are  doing  little  offering,  most  of  them 
frequently  refusing  to  accept  orders  oven  from  reg- 
ular customers.  New  England  is  possibly  more 
serious  affected  by  the  coal  shortage  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  writing  paper 
mills  are  located  in  that  section.  Producers  of 
boxed  writing  paper.s  are  doing  a  rush  pre-holiday 
business  and  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
papers  of  this  sort.  Jobbers  tell  of  experiencing  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  acquiring  supplier,  and  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  holding  full  sway,  prices 
are  consistently  advancing. 

Book  papers  of  all  kinds  are  in  pointed  demand  and 
mills  are  shipping  out  their  product  the  minute  it  be- 
come available.  The  upward  movement  of  prices  is 
unchecked  and  consumers  seem  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  figure  within  reason  to  cover  their  wants.  Tis.sue 
papers  are  firm  and  readily  sought.  Wrapping  and 
other  coarse  papers  are  moving  in  steady  fashion  and 
at  strong  quotations.  Cover  papers  are  firm  and  in 
brisk  demand. 

Prices  ou  board  are  rising.  Eastern  mills  are  ob- 
taining .$65  a  ton  for  chip  board,  and  in  some  cases 
more,  whenever  they  can  make  prompt  deliveries. 
Most  manufacturers,  however,  are  out  of  the  market, 
having  sufficient  orders  booked  to  keep  them  engaged 
for  several  months,  and  being  unwilling  to  enter  into 
further  engagements  pending  improvement  in  the 
fuel  situation. 

GROUND  WOOD-Ott'erings  of  mechniacally  groiuul 
wood  are  light  and  are  quickly  snapped  up  by  anxious 
buyers,  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  having  difficulty  in 
filling  their  needs.  Grinders  in  the  majority  i;f  cases 
are  sold  ahead  for  two  or  three  months  and  are  de 
dining  to  accept  additional  orders  excepting  in 
an  occasional  way  when  they  fiind  themselves 
with  extra  lots  of  pulp  on  hand.  Prices  are 
strong,  although  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  state  just 
what  actual  nuirket  values  are.  Reports  are  heard  ot 
sales  of  spruce  pulp  at  $50  a  ton  at  gnnding  t)lnnts. 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  detinitely  known  tluii 
business  has  been  done  at  as  much  as  ^p60  f.o.b.  |)ulp 
mills.  Most  local  dealers  are  refusing  io  quote,  hav- 
ing no  supply  at  their  command  and  finding  it  n(>xt 
to  impossible  to  locate  pulp  to  sell. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Chemical  wood  pulps  have 
been  in  a  little  less  demand  this  week.  The  tone  of 
the  market  has  lost  none  of  its  strerigth  and  there 
have  been  few  lots  of  pulp  offered  Avhich  have  no* 
met  with  a  quick  sale,  yet  inquiry  ha-;  diminished  to 
an  extent  and  demand  has  has  not  be^n  characterized 
with  the  snap  that  has  been  such  a  feature  of  the 
market  for  some  time.  Dealers  and  importers  at- 
tribute this  to  consumers  boding  off  in  buying  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  coal  situation. 
With  paper  manufacturers  in  numerous  cases  not 
knowing  whether  they  will  be  operating  a  few  weeks 
hence,  it  is  but  logical  that  they  should  refrain  from 
stocking  up  in  raw  material.  Nevertlieless  business 
of  fairly  good  volume  is  current,  and  sales  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  of  newsprint  quali+v  at  $75  a  ton 
and  of  bleached  sul])liite  at  $120  have  been  noted. 
Several  sizable  consignment  of  Scandinavian  pulps 
have  been  received,  but,  having  been  sold  to  arrive, 
have  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  market. 
Kraft  pulp  can  probably  be  secured  at  slight  reces- 


sions in  price  but  this  is  the  only  sign  of  easiness  in 
quotations. 

RAGS.— Demand  for  rags  at  present  is  rather  div- 
ided. There  is  a  keen  inquiry  for  certain  classes  of 
material  while  other  rags  are  being  noticeably  ne- 
glected by  buyers.  White  rags  of  practically  all  qua- 
lities are  moving.  Old  No.  1  repacked  whites  of 
choice  quality  are  selling  at  H  to  9.50  cents  per  pound 
and  the  indications  are  that  there  is  not  enough  sup- 
ply to  go  around.  New  white  shirt  cuttings  also  are 
actively  sougth  and  are  bringing  15.50  to  16  cents 
a  pound  at  shipping  points.  Another  class  of  rags 
in  good  demand  is  roofing  stock.  Felt  manufacturers 
are  placing  orders  with  apparent  random  and  are 
granting  decidedly  higher  prices.  Sales  in  the  East 
have  been  recorded  at  $60  per  ton  for  No.  1  packing, 
while  Western  mills  have  paid  as  much  as  $68  in 
some  instances  for  domestic  rags.  Most  descriptions  of 
new  cuttings  are  moving  .steadily  and  at  advancing 
prices.  New  blue  overalls,  muslins,  silesias,  white 
lawns  and  shoe  cuttings  meet  with  a  ready  sale  and 
sellers  .say  thev_are  obtaining  attractive  prices.  Old 
thirds  and  blues,  on  the  other  hand,  ire  relatively 
quiet  and  quotations  remain  on  a  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary level,  repacked  blues  being  available  at  4.25 
to  4.50  cents  at  shipping  points. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Waste  papers  are  in  a  firm  mar- 
ket position  and  prices  on  most  grades  have  .scored 
further  gain  during  the  present  week.  Consumers 
are  buying  in  large  volume  and  dealers  and  packers 
assert  that  regardless  of  the  efforts  pursued  they  are 
having  trouble  in  locating  all  the  material  needed  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  customers.  Shavings  are  up  in 
price,  4.50  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  being  about  the  low 
est  quoted  on  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  now,  while 
No.  1  hard  whites  are  readily  commanding  5.25  to  5.50 
cents.  Kraft  paper  has  moved  up  a  peg  ov  two  in  value, 
sales  of  No.  1  packing  of  old  kraft  at  3.50  cents  New 
York  having  been  recorded,  while  flat  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  actively  sought  and  is  fetching  higher  prices. 
Heavy  books  and  magazines  have  sold  at  2.50  cents 
New  York  and  mixed  books  at  2  cent.'".  New.spapers 
are  firm  and  in  good  demand.  Folded  news  is  quoted 
at  $1  to  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points, 
while  overissue  newspapers  are  worth  1.35  to  1.45  cents 
a  pound  and  white  news  2.25  to  2.50  cents.  No.  1  mix- 
ed paper  is  being  bought  in  large  tonnage  by  board 
mills  at  a  price  range  of  85  to  90  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— The  market  for  old 
rope  displays  a  stronger  tone  and  some  consuming 
mills  have  advanced  prices  a  shade,  sales  of  No.  1 
domestic  Manila  rope  at  6.25  cents  a  pound  having 
been  noted.  Old  bagging  continues  quiet  and  prices 
are  irregular,  some  dealers  offering  No.  1  scrap  at 
2.75  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  otherts  refusing  to 
sell  for  less  than  3  cents. 


NOT  AN  ACCIDENT 

Insurance  man,  putting  question  to  a  cowboy : 

"Ever  had  any  accidents'?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"Never  had  an  accident  in  your  life?" 

"Nope.    A  rattler  bit  me  once,  though." 

"Well,  don't  you  call  that  an  accident?" 

"Hell  no!    He  bit  me  on  purpose!" 

Always  bend  nails  down  before  throwing  boards 
aside.  Many  serious  injuries  result  in  stepping  on 
protruding  nails. 
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WOOD  PULP  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

501    Fifth  Avenue,  Astor  Trust  Building 
Rio  de  JaneriOt  Brazil.  Cor.     of     42nd     Street  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Are  in  a  position  to  place  large  quantities  of  pulp  for  export 
for  balance  of  this  year  and  over  first  six  months 
of  1920.      Quotations  solicited. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Details  can  be  had  by  Canadian  firms  by  addressing 
the  Department  of  Trade  &  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giv- 
inp:  the  number  of  the  item. 

Boards  and  paper.— A  firm  of  wholesale  board  mer- 
chants and  paper-mill  agents  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  boards  and  papers  of  all  kinds  seeking  an 
export  outlet. 

Wall  paper.— Inquiry  is  made  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  largest  firms  in  Buenos  Aires  who  buy  largely  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  now  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  wall  papers  in  Canada. 
Full  particulars  with  prices,  commission  allowed,  de- 
signs, time  required  for  delivery  and  export  terms. 
Catalogues  must  come  by  book  post,  otherwise  duty 
has  to  be  paid  or  rather  fiscal  stamps  placed  on  each 
package  by  the  receiver. 

Papers  and  Pulp.— A  Canadian  resident  in  Japan, 
who  has  gone  into  business  as  an  importer  and  ex- 
porter of  pulp  and  papers,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  firms  with  reference  to  handling  their  prod- 
ucts in  Japan.  This  company  has  from  one  customer 
alone  booked  orders  already  this  year  with  credits 
amounting  to  over  yen  2,000,000  to  cover  purchases. 

Papermakers'  felts,  wires. — Also  other  papermak- 
ers'  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  wanted  from  Canada  by 
a  well-connected  Canadian  importing  house  in  Yoko- 
hama which  has  lately  been  organized. 

A  commission  merchant  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  who  is  a 
British  subject,  and  has  been  dealing  largely  in  Amer- 
ican goods,  desires  to  obtain  from  Canada,  among 
other  articles:  500  to  1,000  tons  newsprint,  printing 
paper  and  envelopes;  wood  of  all  sorts,  (planks,  win- 
dows, doors  or  anything  for  constructing  houses.) 

Chemical  wool-pulp.— An  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  firm 
would  like  to  secure  an  agency  from  a  Canadian  firm 
exporting  easy  bleaching  suljjhite  wood-pulp. 

Newsprint. — A  correspondent  in  Sweden  asks  for 
competitive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  news  paper  in  rolls  183  centimetres  wide,  500  tons 
monthly. 

Millboard. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  pur- 
chase lai'ge  quantities  of  millboard  suitable  for  man- 
ufacturing cardboard  boxes.  Samples  should  be  sent 
and  prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

Cardboard. — A  Manchester  firm  manufacturing 
cHi'dhoard  boxes  can   take   large  quantities  of  card- 


board or  similar  material  if  samples  and  prices  d/d 
Manchester  are  satisfactory. 

Lumber,  wood-pulp,  codfish  and  grain.— A  firm  in 
Madrid  with  agencies  in  Barcelona,  Bilbao  and  Gijon. 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish. 
Inrn})e7',  woofl-fjujp  and  grain. 

Wood-pulp  and  lumber.— A  Fiench  firm  with  offices 
in  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Barcelona  ask  for  Canadian 
wool-pulp  and  lumber. 

Wood-pulp. — The  inost  important  importers  of 
wood-pulp  in  Spain  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

Hig-h-class  paper  and  stationery. — An  English  house 
at  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  relations  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  paper  and  stationery. 

PAPER  MILL  MEN  SPARE  THE  TREE! 

Save  your  clean  waste  paper  for  the  beaters  and 
thereby  be  a  patriot.  This  is  what  H.  li.  Baldensberg- 
er  Chief  of  the  Waste  Reclamation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  says : 

"Waste  paper  utilized  in  the  making  of  paper 
material,  serves  as  a  good  substitute  for  wood  pulp. 
It  require  eight  trees  of  mature  growth  to  produce  a 
ton  of  paper,  and  every  ton  of  waste  which  can  be 
substituted,  will  save  eight  trees  for  other  purposes. 

"In  our  urban  centres  we  send  annually  to  the  dump 
thirteen  tons  of  usable  wa.ste  material  for  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  twenty  per  cent  of  which  is  waste 
paper. 

"Based  on  the  approximation  of  our  population,  we 
are  sending  each  year  to  the  dump  150,000  tons  of 
waste  paper,  an  amount  that  represent  the  loss  in 
substitution  of  at  least  1,200,000  trees  of  mature 
growth. " 

Conserve  and  utilize  all  the  waste  paper  around 
the  plants  and  you  are  helping  to  conserve  our  forests. 


SACRIFICE  VIENNA  FOREST  FOR  FUEL. 

Pari.s,  Nov.  24. — The  actual  fuel  shortage  in  Aus- 
tria has  resulted  in  mutilation  of  the  famous  Vienna 
forest  hy  the  desperate  population,  according  to  des- 
patches from  the  Austrian  capital  to-day.  So  many 
trees  have  been  cut  out  that  restoration  of  the  forest 
is  considered  impossible,  the  despatch  said.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  restrain  the  people  from 
obtaining  fir  wood  from  the  forest. 


Pulp  Mill   Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  A    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Trusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  vour  needs. 


MACKINNON  STEEL 

SHERBROOKE, 


CO.,  LIMITED 

QUEBEC. 


MONTREAI.    OrFICZ:,    404    NEW    BIBKS  BUZZiDnTa. 
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Colors  For  Paper 

The  dyes  offered  by  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company  cover  every 
special  requirement  of  the  paper  manufacturer. 


Acid  Colors 

These  colors  are  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  uses,  and  are  noted  for  their 
fast  qualities. 

Metanil  Yellow  1955 

Croceine  Orange  Y  Cone. 

Croceine  Scarlet  MOO 

Fast  Red  S  Cone. 

Wool  Scarlet  B  R 

Alkali  Blue  2  G  P 

Alkali  Blue  3  R  P 

Nigrosines 


Basic  Colors 

Basic  Colors  combme  brightness  of 
shade  with  good  tinctorial  power,  but 
are  not  so  impervious  to  light. 
Auramine  N  A  C 
Bismarck  Brown  53 
Victoria  Green  W  B 
Safranine  A 
Methyl  Violet  2  B 
Methylene  Blue  2  B 
Fuchsine  P 


National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company, 

LIMITED 

8  Place  Youville,  MONTREAL       14  Front  St.  East,  TORONTO 


900£-G/9££  STOP 


ANT/- r/p/cr/0^ 


''It  Can't  Stick 
and  It  Won't  Leak" 


Valve  Troubles  Vanish 
When    You  Install 

NORDSTROM 


SELF 

LUBRICATING 


PLUG  VALVES 


Specially  suitable  for  Pulp^and  Paper  Plants 

-Almost  any  plug  valve  will  not  stick  or  leak  when  new,  because  the 
bearing  surfaces  are  then  properly  I'lbricated  Tbn  .Vonlstrom 
goes  further  than  this;  it  will  NEVER  stick  or  leak.  A  simple 
turn  or  two  of  the  lubrication  screw  insures  a  constant  distribution 
of  the  lubricant  over  the  bearing  surfaces  and  positively  prevents 
the  entrance  of  any  foreign  substances,  thereby  reducing  wear 
and  corrosion  to  a  minimum. 

The  Nordstrom  is  not  in  its  experimental  stage.  It  is  no  untried  theory. 
It's  a  plug  valve  of  proven  merit,  endorsed  by  the  most  progressive  plant 
executives  the  world  over,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  severe  tests 
under  conditions  which  render  ordinary  plug  valves  a  constant  source 
of  worry  and  expense. 

You  owe  it  to  ,vour  reputation  for  efficiency  to  investi- 
gate into  the  merits  of  the  Nordstrom.     Send  for  full 
descriptive  literature  today — NOW,  while  you  are  think- 
'  ihg  about  it.  " 


THE  MERRILL  COMPANY: 


Cable  Address 


'LUBCO."     Codes:  BEDFORD  McNEILL  (Either  Edition) 
Moreing  E.  Neal,  Western  Union. 
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Coach  Shop  of  Canadian   Northern  Railway  at  Leaside 
over  10,000  feet  of  our  skylights  on  this  yob. 


ORMSBY  SKYLIGHTS 

This  job  was  a  quality  job.  Tliey  wanted  lights  that  would  not 
leak.  In  their  coach  house  where  cars  were  being  finished  leaks 
would  mean  endless  expense. 

The  ORMSBY  SKYLIGHT  was  chosen— why  because  it  has 
proven  itself  in  Railway  Road  work  in  the  East,  in  Winnipeg,  in 
large  factories,  warehouses,  etc.,  all  over  Canada. 

We  supply  Skylights  in  any  size  or  quantity.  If  you  require  one 
or  ten  lights  write  us.  Our  Skylight  is  so  made  that  it  will  not, 
cannot  leak,  the  glass  does  not  crack  from  contraction  or  expan- 
sion— and  the  lights  do  last.  Our  price  is  right  for  a  real  skylight 
that  is  built  of  the  right  material,  is  made  right  mechanically  and 
that  gives  real  service. 

Write  us  whether  your  requirements  are  large  or  small — we  ship  anywhere. 

THE  A.  B.  ORMSBY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Associated  with  The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Company,  Limited 
Factories  at  Preston,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Calgary 

AGENTS: 

MARITIME  PROVINCES:  BRITISH  COLUMBIA: 

F.  A.  CILLIS  &  CO.,  Halifax.  N.S.  A.  T.  CHAMBERS.  Vancouver 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  ol  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manulacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
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The  editor  cordially  invites  reat  ers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication^  will  be  paid  for. 
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and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Coujitrloa  Post- 
age Extra.    Single  copies,  15  cents. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fair  banks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

— stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year. 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they   will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.^ 

LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN,  QUEBEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  SAFETY  SECTION  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  to  which  many  paper 
mills  belong,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  sections  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  other  national  associations. 
One  of  the  important  divisions  is  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion. Last'  year  Canada  had  the  honor  of  furnishing 
the  chairman  of  the  section  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Costigane,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  and  this  year  is  represented  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Dickson  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  as 
vice-chairman.  The  Council  is  composed  of  both  firms 
and  individuals  and  through  its  work  in  the  past  few 
years  has  brought  the  Safety  First  Movement  from 
what  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  fad  to  a  position 
where  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
in  improving  the  welfare  of  workers  and  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  management  and  men.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  better  common  ground  for  effective  effort  be- 
tween the  workman  and  his  foreman  and  superinten- 
dent than  the  chance  of  co-operating  for  the  improve- 
ment of  working  and  living  conditions. 

Improvements  in  processes  and  machinery,  while  they 
come  largely  at  the  suggestion  of  workmen,  are  neces- 
sarily developed  by  men  of  some  engineering  training 
and  experience.  This  is  just  as  true  in  making  equip- 
ment safe  as  it  is  in  making  it  effective.  Among  the 
firms  and  individuals  making  up  the  National  Safety 
Council  there  is  a  large  body  of  competent  and  special- 
ly trained  engineers  having  to  do  with  practically  every 
phase  of  technical  work.  And  every  engineer  is  a  po- 
tential safety  expert  of  the  best  type.  In  order  to 
unite  the  vast  amount  of  experience  and  ability  of  these 
engineers  in  an  organization  which  will  be  best  able 
to  advance  the  caiise  of  Safety  First  there  is  being 
formed  an  Engineering  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  should  be  deeply  interested  in  this 
Engineering  Section.  The  engineer  is  in  many  respects 
an  interpreter  for  both  the  management  and  the  men 
as  he  is  at  once  an  employee  and  a  dirctor  of  opera- 
tions. On  him  falls  the  burden  of  inventing  or  apply- 
ing safety  equipment  and  he  should  be  very  closely 
connected  with  all  safety  work.  A  workman  may  recog- 
nize an  unsafe  condition,  in  some  cases  by  observation, 
but  usually  only  by  experience  and  even  then  may  not 
have  any  idea  liow  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  may 
not  even  have  the  sense  to  take  proper  precautions.  An 
engineer  should  certainly  be  better  able  to  anticipate 
trouble  and  should  be  qualified  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, either  by  the  invention  of .  a  proper  safeguard  or 


the  wording  of  directions  to,  and  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  the  workmen. 

The  Engineering  Section  plans  to  bring  together 
these  engineers  who  form  so  important  a  part  in  one  of 
the  most  necessary  activities  of  our  industrial  organiza- 
tions.  It  takes  a  chemical  engineer  to  appreciate  chemi- 
cal haazrds  and  know  how  to  avoid  them  and  while  he 
may  recognize  a  mechanical  hazard  or  an  electrical  haz- 
ard, as  a  rule  he  would  not  be  qualified  to  attack  the 
problem  in  an  intelligent  manner.    It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  kind  of  hazard  can  only  be  overcome  with 
the  assistance  of  a  person  trained  along  another  line,  as, 
for  instance,  the  frequent  need  of  mechanical  know- 
ledge in  working  out  a  chemical  process.    There  is  fur- 
ther not  only  room  but  actually  need  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Section  for  all  kinds  of  engineers  and  we  are  quite 
confident  in  assuming  that  among  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
helpful  members  of  the  new  section.    The  Technical 
Section  now  has  a  committee  on  Mechanical  Standards 
which  has  already  recognized  important  possibilities  of 
improving  the  safeness  of  machinery.   It  is  but  a  short 
step  therefore  to  the  enrolling  of  such  men  and  many 
others  in  the  new  division  of  the  Safety  Council.  This 
should  have  the  full  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Technical  Section  and  particularly  of  the  mills  employ- 
ing engineers  in  any  capacity.    The  qualifications  for 
membership  are  severe  enough  to  insure  a  high  stand- 
ard while  being  sufficiently  liberal  to  bring  in  all  of 
those  whose  membership  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
A-alue  and  effectiveness  of  the  Engineering  Section.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Canada  and  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  is  represented  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Costigane  and  we  are  confident  that  he 
will  not  only  bring  his  broad  experience  and  excellent 
qualifications  into  a  very  useful  field,  but  that  he  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  technical  men  in  the  whole 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


SOURCE  OF  PAPER  ON  "FUNGUS  IN  PULP." 

The  omission  of  a  paragraph  from  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  November  27  makes  it  appear 
that  the  article  on  "The  Destruction  of  "Wood  Pulp 
by  Fungi"  was  written  specially  for  the  Magazine. 
That  is  not  so.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Kress  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  which  should 
have  been  given  credit  for  it. 

This  subject  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  in 
Montreal  next  month. 
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WILL  THE  SWORD  DROPf 
Since  the  famous  case  described  in  Greek  literature 
there  has  been  no  more  interesting  instance  of  the 
suspended  sword  than  that  which  has  been  dangling 
over  the  heads  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  manufac- 
turers for  the  past  three  years  or  so.  Not  satisfied 
that  their  natural  respect  for  the  law  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  the  manufacturers,  if  they  were  at 
all  recalcitrant,  to  comply  with  certain  orders-in- 
council,  a  sword  has  been  hung  over  their  heads.  It 
has  been  held  by  a  stout  string,  however,  no  less  than 
the  honor  of  good  citizens.  Of  course  the  trouble  wa«. 
about  the  price  and  distribution  of  newsprint  in  Can- 
ada, principally  about  the  price  with  the  other  consid- 
eration originally  largely  a  '"blind."  Now  the  assur- 
ance of  a  supply  is  the  important  point.  This  supply 
is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  largely  because  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  discouraged  as  to  extension  of 
plant  and  because,  owing  to  price  restrictions  in  Can- 
ada, are  looking  for  more  equitable  compensation  else- 
where. If  any  of  them  fails  to  supply  its  shares  to 
Canadian  customers  that  mill  is  threatened  with  being 
prohibited  from  exporting  any  of  its  product. 

The  whole  trouble  comes  down  to  the  price  of  news- 
print in  Canada.  The  manufacturers  are  tired  and 
sick  of  being  obliged  to  meet  part  of  the  legitimate 
expense  of  newsprint  to  publishers  especially  when 
doing  so  is  simply  enabling  the  papers  to  carry  more 
advertising  and  make  correspondingly  bigger  profits. 
The  publishers  can  get  the  paper  if  they  will  pay  a 
fair  price.  Otherwise  there  will  be  continued  diffi- 
culty in  their  getting  supplies,  from  Avhat  appears  to 
be  the  trend  of  feeling.  If  the  newspaper  is  such  an 
important  public  necessity  as  the  (rovernment  seems 
to  think  and  the  publishers  are  too  impecunious  to 
pay  their  bills,  let  the  subsidy  be  borne  by  the  whole 
public;  not  by  a  very  small  group.  Perhaps  then  the 
people  will  ask  and  determine  whether  such  support 
is  really  necessary. 

As  for  putting  such  an  embargo  into  effect,  let  two 
or  three  mills  close  down  and  we  believe  there  would 
be  such  action  by  the  United  States  Government 
urged  immediately  by  the  American  publishers,  and 
very  likely  taken,  that  the  Government  supporters 
of  Canadian  publishers  would  find  themselves  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public. 

The  situation  is  very  well  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  Dee.  16: 
The  Price  of  Nevrsprint. 

It  would  be  diti'icult  to  find  a  more  convincing  ex- 
ample of  Government  blundering  than  is  afforded  by 
the  restriction  in  the  price  of  newsprint  to  Canadian 
publishers.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  impo-rtant  indus- 
tries in  the  Dominion,  an  industry  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  an  industry  which  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  week- 
export  of  its  product  now  reaches  $1,000,000,  and  yet 
this  great  industry  is  threatened  to  be  throttled  if 
any  manufacturer  has  the  temerity  to  disregard  any 
order  issued  by  the  Paper  Controller.    In  a  moment  of 


weakness,  or  in  fear  of  the  power  of  the  press,  the 
Government  strained  the  War  Measures  Act  by  ap- 
pointing under  that  authority  a  Paper  Controller,  di- 
recting him  to  limit  the  price  of  newsprint  to  Cana 
dian  publishers  and  to  arrange  that  they  he  always 
supplied  with  as  much  paper  as  desired  at  the  fixed 
price.  Now,  if  this  be  sound  policy  why  was  it  re- 
stricted to  feeding  the  mind?  Mental  pabulum  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  not  so  essential  as  food  for  the 
body.  Why  did  not  the  Government  empower  and  di- 
rect a  Food  Controller  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  and 
beef  and  bacon  and  dairy  products  at  a  low  figure  for 
home  consumption  and  prohibit  exports  of  foodstuffs 
until  the  Canadian  people  were  gorged,  allowing  the 
producer  to  sell  thereafter  his  surplus  abroad  at  pre- 
vailing market  prices?  The  two  cases  are  identical  in 
principle,  differing  only  in  the  nuinber  of  voters  af- 
fected. 

Needless  to  say,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter  of  newsprint  is  utterly  vicious.  Newspa- 
pers ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  privileged  class,  even 
if  they  do  wield  influence  enough  to  make  Ministers 
quail.  Newspapers  are  a  commodity  like  any  other 
merchandise.  If  his  raw  material,  newsprint,  rises  in 
price,  the  publisher  has  the  option  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  publication  or  increasing  the  selling  price. 
Not  the  slightest  effort  has  been  made  by  publishers 
to  meet  the  situation  by  the  former  course  and  the 
worst  offenders  in  the  unnecessary  consumption  of 
paper  are  in  the  Northwest,  whence  the  complaint  of 
shortage  of  supply  has  come,  leading  to  the  new  pro- 
hibition on  exports.  What  right  or  reason  have  news- 
paper publishers  to  ask  special  treatment  from  the 
Government,  treatment  that  means  bonusing  of  theii- 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer?  Infin- 
itely more  rational  would  be  a  demand  from  urban 
dwellers  that  bread  and  meat  and  milk  should  be  sup- 
plied them  at  less  than  market  price  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer. 

The  paper-making  industry,  greatly  as  it  has  grown, 
would  have  had  a  still  larger  expansion  during  the 
last  two  years  but  for  the  meddling  and  muddling  of 
the  Paper  Controller  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  stands  today  in  the  forefront  of  exports  of 
manufactures.  It  is  an  industry  to  be  stimulated,  not 
discouraged.  One  could  undei'stand  the  undignified 
attitude  of  many  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  if 
the  paper  manufacturers  were  in  a  combine  to  unduly 
enhance  prices,  or  if  they  sold  their  product  for  export 
below  the  home  consumption  price ;  but  these  things 
are  not  alleged,  nor  does  such  a  condition  exist.  Do- 
mestic requirements  have  first  call.  What  the  manu- 
facturers do  rightly  complain  of  is  that  of  all  Cana- 
dian products,  whether  of  farm,  forest,  fisheries  or 
factories,  theirs  alone  is  singled  out  for  discrimina- 
tion, they  only  are  compelled  to  sell  their  goods  below 
the  figure  obtainable  abroad.  If  the  price  of  news- 
print to  Canadian  publishers  is  yet  longer  to  be  re- 
stricted, thenl  equally  .should  the  Paper  Controller 
restrict  the  consumption  by  limiting  the  size  of  news- 
papers, and  if  publishers  contend  such  action  would 
be  interfering  their  business,  equally  can  the  manu-- 
facturer  retort  that  the  course  of  the  controller  is  un- 
justifiable interference  with  theirs.  Th<:  order-in-eouu- 
cil  which  has  produced  the  friction  should  never  have 
been  passed.  More  than  that,  it  should  not  have  been 
solicited  and  until  it  is  rescinded  neither  the  press 
nor  the  Government  will,  in  this  regard,  cease  to  stand 
in  a  pitiful  position  in  the  public  eye. 
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Cost  System  as  Aid  to  Paper  Mill  Superintendents 

(By  W.  T.  SCHMITT,  American  Writing  Paper  Co.) 
(An  Address  to  the  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association.) 


I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  gentlemen  on  the 
subject  of  Cost  Systems  in  Paper  Mills.  T  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  various  methods  of  Cost  Finding  as 
practiced  by  different  concerns.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  be  interested  in  that  phase  of  the  subject.  Any 
cost  system  which  is  built  upon  recognized  fundamen- 
tals and  essentials  and  gives  you  correct  results  and 
helps  you  to  make  a  better  product  at  the  cheapest 
possible  price  will  fill  the  bill  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. I  suppose  that  almost  all  of  you  are  satis- 
fied to  leave  the  working  out  of  the  mass  of  details 
to  your  dear  enemies  the  Cost  Accountants.  What 
all  of  you,  hoAvever,  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in 
is  the  cost  of  the  product  you  are  making,  what  most 
of  you  are  not  interested  in  is  the  method  of  cost  ac- 
counting, and  what  many  of  you  positively,  dislike 
about  cost  systems  is  the  Cost  Accountant.  1  have 
already  referred  to  your  dear  enemy,  the  Cost  Ac- 
countant. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  the  past  there 
has  been  a  little  antagonism  between  Paper  Mill  Super- 
intendents and  Cost  Accountants.  The  fault  as  is  usual- 
ly the  ease  was  more  or  less  mutual.  Many  of  the 
older  cost  system  were  not  sufficiently  flexible  for 
the  needs  of  an  industry  as  complex  as  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  undoubtedly  is.  Many  of  the  Cost 
Accountants  thought  that  a  Paper  Mill  could  be  run 
somewhat  like  a  set  of  accounting  books,  and  that  as 
long  as  they  had  worked  out  a  Cost  System  that  work- 
ed beautifully  in  theory  that  all  thej^  had  to  do  was 
to  install  their  system  in  the  mill ;  provide  a  plentiful 
supply  of  complicated  forms  which  to  anybody  who 
had  not  studied  modern  accounting  methods  looked 
like  inscriptions  on  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  the  thing 
was  done. 

In  other  words  they  tried  to  make  the  mill  fit  the 
system.  Then  when  results'  Avere  less  than  zero  they 
would  raise  a  holler  about  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Superintendents.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  many  of  you  gentle- 
men have  not  given  to  cost  finding  the  serious  con- 
sideration Avhieh  OAving  to  its  great  importance  this 
subject  is  entitled  to.  Many  of  you  have  been  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  Cost  Accountant  and  disliked  to  have 
him  prowling  around  in  the  mill  studying  the  manu- 
facturing processes.  Some  of  you  undoubtedly  were 
afraid  of  interference  Avith  your  ways  of  doing  things. 

"When  we  started  to  install  our  neAv  cost  system  at 
the  De  Pere  plant,  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charles 
Garvin,  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  a  pai't  of  an  old 
nursery  rhyme  about  the  man  in  the  moon  Avho  sails 
in  the  sky.  The  part  I  am  referring  to  is  "and  the  big 
bear  groAvled.''  Well,  gentlemen,  that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  big  bear  is  not  growling  any  more. 
He  has  recognized  the  benefits  that  he  is  deriving  from 
our  system  and  the  help  that  it  is  giving  him. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  excellent  paper  on 
the  Pulping  of  Hemlock  Wood  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
was  very  interested  m  what  he  had  to  say  about  '^the 
relative  importance  of  the  tAvo  questions,  hoAv  much 
sulphur  are  you  using  per  ton  of  pulp,  and  hoAv  much 
pulp  are  you  producing  per  cord  of  Avood,  Well, 
gentlemen,  right  here  is  Avhere  m  effective  cost  sys- 
tem steps  in  and  not  only  provides  the  answer  .  but 
brings  out  strongly  the  relative  importance    of  the 


points.  It  certainly  shoAvs  up  the  high  spots  and  pro- 
vides an  antidote  for  pre-conceived  or  suggested  ideas 
as  to  what  is  important  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

It  would  require  some  salesmanship  to  make  an  ex- 
ecutive believe  that  the  article  the  salesman  is  selling 
is  of  prime  importance  when  the  monthly  cost  sum- 
maries Avhich  tie  up  with  the  ledger  and  therefore 
with  the  profit  and  loss  account  deny  this  statement 
and  deny  it  convincingly  and  insistently. 

Another  point  that  suggested  iteslf  to  me  was  in 
Mr.  Bert's  very  interesting  paper  on  a  standard  quali- 
ty of  chip  board.  Mr.  Bert  referred  to  the  so-called 
improved  methods  of  sorting  raAV  stock  now  being 
practiced  by  the  large  packers  and  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  various  lots  received.  Here  also 
an  efficient  Cost  System  is  invaluable  to  you.  You 
know  though  personal  observation  that  a  certain  lot 
of  raAV  material  is  not  up  to  standard  and  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  purchasing  department.  But  can 
you  tell  just  how  had  the  lot  was,  how  much  more  it 
cost  you  to  sort  this  lot  than  an  average  lot,  how  much 
it  retarded  your  production  thereby  boosting  the 
cost? 

An  effective  cost  system  will  give  you  correct  an- 
alysis of  every  lot  which  passes  through  your  sorting 
department,  thereby  enabling  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment to  get  back  at  the  shipper  and  eventually  weed 
out  the  trusting  souls  who  profess  to  believe  that 
board  or  paper  can  be  made  from  rubber  boots  or 
horse  shoes.  As  Mr.  Bert  says,  if  you  want  to  stan- 
dardize your  finished  product  you  have  to  begin  with 
the  standardization  of  your  raw  materia!  and  in  order 
to  set  up  certan  standards  you  have  to  have  reliable 
data  which  an  efficient  cost  system  will  give  you. 

I  will  take  a  fine  paper  mill  for  example.  The  rag 
report  will  show  you  at  a  glance  whose  rags  are  good 
from  your  point  of  view  and  Avhose  rags  have  been 
subjected  to  the  improved  methods  of  certain  packers. 
Your  report  will  .shoAv  you  exactly  hoAV  many  pounds 
of  baled  rags  it  took  to  get  a  bleach  of  say  10,000  lbs. 
of  thirds  and  blues  for  instance,  the  weight  and  na- 
ture of  the  out-throws  and  the  number  of  hours  it 
took  to  sort  the  bleach,  and  finally  the  average  weight 
and  price  per  car  of  boiled  rags  as  they  leave  the 
botaries. 

Prom  these  reports  you  can  easily  establish  stan- 
dards, that  is  to  say;  you  can  stipulate  that  the  amount 
of  out-throAvs  should  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  baled  weight,  that  the  rag  room  cost,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  hours  it  should  take  to  sort  a 
bleach  of  any  given  kind  of  stock,  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  amount.  Shipments  that  do  not  come  up  to 
these  established  standards  are  then  automatically  re- 
ported by  the  Cost  Department  to  the  Purchasing 
Agent  with  all  the  supporting  data,  the  shipper  can 
be  warned,  a  charge  back  can  be  made  and  in  case  of 
repeated  offences  of  the  description  the  shipper's 
name  can  be  taken  off  the  list  of  .supplies. 

The  same  principle,  of  course,  applies;  to  all  other 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and.  in 
this  way  a  good  cost  system  will  help  you  to  stan- 
dai'dize  your  raAv  materials.  You  not  only  have  to 
standardize  your  furnishes.  In  theory  this  is  a  simple 
thing  but  your  know  better  than  I  do  hoAv  difficuilt 
it  is  to  translate  this  theory  into  practice. 

Again  I  take  a  fine  paper  mill  for  an  example.  Here 
you  have  quite  a  formidabJe    nnmhov  a£ — ciaj 
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grades  for  which  you  have  worked  out  standard  furn- 
ishes. How  do  you  know  that  your  instructions  are 
being  followed  conscientiously  all  the  time  unless  the 
consumption  of  the  various  raw  materials  as  shown 
on  the  monthly  summaries  of  beater  orders  tallies 
with  the  consunii)tion  of  the  various  raw  materials  as 
shown  on  the  monthly  summaries  of  beater  orders 
tallies  with  the  consumption  shown  by  the  month- 
ly inventories?  You  specify  in  your  standard  furnish 
1  car  of  one  kind  of  stock,  ly^  cars  of  another  kind, 
and  V2  car  of  yet  another  kind,  and  so  many  pounds 
of  a  certain  grade  of  sulphite.  How  do  you  know  that 
the  car  weights  for  every  engine  are  approximately 
the  same?  You  know  that  if  you  start  digging  from 
the  top  of  a  drainer  that  has  been  standing  for  some 
time  you  have  more  volume  of  stock  to  fill  your  beat- 
er than  when  you  dig  from  the  bottom  or  up  and 
down.     The  latter  I  guess  is  the  method  most  in  use. 

Here  again  the  Cost  Accountant  helps  you  with  a 
.system  of  car  equivalents,  an  accumulation  of  figures 
which  eventually  gives  you  the  correct  average  weight 
for  every  car  of  stock  regardless  of  grade,  ])rovided, 
of  course,  that  all  stock  is  dug  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  machine  broke  coming 
back  into  the  beaters.  In  the  case  of  a  high  rag  eon- 
tent  paper  the  machine  broke  may  cause  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  first  few  thousand  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  balance  of  the  run  unless  the 
furnish  for  such  beater  engines  as  receives  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  machine  broke  is  changed  so  as  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  machine  broke.  Here  again  an  ef- 
fective co.st  system  will  give  you  the  closest  control  and 
help  you  to  standardize  your  furnishes 

Speaking  of  broke,  I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  all  of  you.  Any  i-^uperintendent 
who  says  that  he  makes  no  broke  and  it  not  interested 
in  the  subject  runs  the  danger  of  being  bracketed 
with  Ananias.  There  will  always  be  broke  in  a  paper 
mill  and  lots  of  it,  and  while  a  cost  system  cannot 
prevent  broke,  from  being  made,  it  is  the  most  effec- 
tive barometer  that  you  could  wish  for.  It  \<'ill  tell 
you  in  detail  where  the  broke  is  made  and  when,  and 
in  many  instances,  the  reason.  Tt  will  tell  you  how 
mneh  machine  broke  there  is  in  the  total,  how  much 
calender  broke  and  the  cause  of  same,  and  how  much 
sorting  broke  and  the  reasons  for  it.  There  may  be 
many  reasons,  dirt,  crushed  sheets,  wrinkled  sheets, 
uneven  sheets,  off  color,  etc.,  and  these  reports  that 
come  to  your  desk  from  the  Cost  Department  everv 
morning  show  you  correctlv  and  insistently  "'here  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  take  steps  to  reniedv  the  fault. 
If  the  dirt  is  due  to  careless  sorting  of  rags,  here  is 
vour  chance  to  go  right  after  the  machine  tender, 
here  are  the  figures  which  they  cannot  argue  against. 

Perhaps  the  paper  is  beins:  sorted  too  closely  be- 
cause the  customer  demands  a  .sheet  that  is  rather 
better  that  the  price  he  is  ])rer»ared  to  pay  warrants. 
Well,  here  are  your  figures  right  at  the  beginning  be- 
fore any  great  damage  is  done  and  large  contracts  ac- 
cepted by  the  sales  department.  The  figures  show 
that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  at  the  price  and  it  is 
UP  to  the  Sales  Department  to  convince  the  customer. 
Then  there  are  the  comparative  statistics  which  a  good 
cost  system  will  give  you  without  any  additional 
trouble.  You  know,-  of  course,  from  your  machine 
reports  how  much  paper  is  made  per  inch  per  hour, 
but  do  you  know  the  efficiency  of  your  super-calen- 
ders, sheet  calenders,  cutters,  etc?  These  details  are 
contained  in  the  figures  which  the  Cost  Department 
h;i.s  fo  iMMii pl(>t ('  jiMvluiw  in  order  to  get  eorrei'f  costs 


and  they  provide  excellent  lielj)  to  y.  ii  in  detecting 
and  weeding  out  loafers. 

An  effective  cost  system  is  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vant that  you  Superintendents  can  wish  for  if  yon 
will  only  u.se  it  right.  You  have  your  fingers  on  the 
pulse  all  the  time,  there  is  no  operation  that  is  not 
analysed  for  your  benefit,  there  is  no  argument  that 
you  could  wish  for  in  the  discussion  of  your  manufac- 
turing methods  that  an  effective  cost  system  will  not 
readily  suj)])ly  and  there  is  this  further  point,  a  point 
which  you  are  vitally  interested  in  becau.se  it  affects 
your  pocket  books,  and  this  point  is  that  you  know 
all  the  time  whether  or  not  you  are  making  money. 
Your  cost  reports  show  you  if  you  are  getting  danger- 
ously near  the  limit  and  almost  invariably  show  you 
at  the  same  time  the  reason  why,  and  right  then  is  the 
time  for  you  to  get  bu.sy,  and  tip  the  scales  the  other 
Avay. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  you  have  some  kind  of  a 
bonus  agreement.  Now  T  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  it 
not  a  nice  feeling  to  know  all  the  time  that  your  bonus 
is  a  certainty.  Would  you  not  rather  have  this  certain- 
ty that  be  dreaming  of  a  limousine  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  this  limousine  fade  into  a  flivver  or  w^orse, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing.  One  objection  that  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  times  is  that  the  cost  reports  are 
nothing  more  than  a  post  mortem,  something  like  a 
Coroner's  inquest.  Well,  that  was  true  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  older  s.ystems  and  the  reason  w^as  that 
these  systems  had  not  been  in  use  very  long  and  did 
not  go  quite  far  enough. 

(^ost  Accountants  after  all  are  not  pj't'phets  and  cost 
accounting  is  an  exact  science.  Before  any  science  can 
become  exact  and  thus  useful,  reliable  data  have  to 
be  collected  that  represent  actual  happenings  over 
an  extended  period.  These  have  to  be  carefully 
analysed  and  classified  and  then  they  can  be  used 
for  intelligent  cost  estimates.  This,  however,  takes  a 
little  time.  A  cost  system  to  be  useful  and  effective 
should  be  an  evolution  and  not  a  revolution.  As  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  treasurer  of  our  company,  said  at  one 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Cost  A.ssociation,  you  can  put 
in  a  cost  .system  over  night  but  it  wouM  coHt  you  a  lot 
of  money.  Time  is  needed  to  collect  the  data  and 
the  data  have  to  be  supplied  by  you  'uul  tho.se  uiuler 
your  direct  control. 

The  best  Cost  Accountant  is  helpless  without  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Superintendents.  The  more 
heartily  you  co-operate,  the  sooner  will  you  get  correct 
cost  figures  and  correct  cost  estimates  are  based  on 
actual  manufacturing  experience  in  your  own  mills, 
based  on  data  supplied  by  you.  They  represent  ac- 
tual facts  and  there  is  no  guess  Avork  about  them. 
Take  for  instance  a  rag  content  paper  You  know 
that  there  is  waste  in  every  kind  of  rag,  new  or  old. 
The  Cost  Department  has  collected  data  to  show  the 
percentage  of  out-throws  for  every  kind  of  rag  that 
you  use. 

Now  if  you  take  a  lot  of  10,000  lbs.  as  a  basis  and 
you  say  that  you  need  so  many  thousand  pounds  of 
this  kind  of  rag  and  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  that 
kind,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you  mean  dressed  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  out-throws  sorteil 
out  of  the  baled  rags  has  to  be  considered  and  a 
centage  has  to  be  added  to  the  net  cost  of  the  dressed 
rags  to  take  care  of  this  difference.  To  this  you  add 
your  average  conversion  cost,  also  compiled  by  the 
Cost  Department,  and  you  arrive  at  your  estimated 
cost  of  half  stuff.  Then  you  proceed  to  the  furnish. 
You  know  that  different  kinds  of  rags  lune  different 
yields. 
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The  pereentag-e  of  shrinkage  during  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  up  to  and  including  drain- 
ers has  likewise  been  compiled  by  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment. If  your  shrinkage  be  15  per  cent  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  net  quantity  of  say  5,000  lbs.  suitable  for 
the  beater  represents  about  5800  lbs.  of  half  stuff  plus 
out-throws  from  baled  rags.  The  latter  have  been 
taken  care  of  in  half  stuff  estimate  and  the  shrinkage 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  furnish  estimate. 

After  adding  the  cost  of  the  pulp  you  arrive  at  the 
total  cost  of  fibre  to  which  you  add  your  process,  sup- 
plies, color,  etc.  You  know  now  that  you  have  10,- 
000  lbs.  of  furnish  ready  to  go  on  the  paper  machine 
and  from  your  machine  reports  you  get  the  actual 
weight  of  rough  paper  made  and  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  shrinkage.  This  shrinkage  appears  to  be 
particularly  high  in  cheaper  grades  that  contain  clay 
filler,  more  especially  if  the  furnish  was  not  properly 
sized. 

You  add  to  this  your  machine  conversion  which  in- 
cludes beater  and  jordan  charges,  tub  sizing,  drying 
and  all  finishing  charges,  absorbing  as  you  go  along 
the  estimated  percentage  of  broke  for  every  depart- 
ment, your  charges  for  general  finishing  and  you 
arrive  at  your  estimated  manufacturing  cost  to  which 
is  still  to  be  added  the  cost  of  packing  and  shipping. 

These  estimates  will  form  the  basis  for  the  sales 
price  to  be  established  by  the  Sales  Department,  the 
sales  prices  including,  of  course,  additional  items  such 
as  general  overhead,  cash  discount,  freight,  etc.  The 
importance  of  these  cost  estimates,  from  your  point 
of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  serve  as  a  constant 
check  on  every  department.  They  give  you  esti- 
mated average  costs  for  every  manufacturing  depart- 
ment and  the  individual  production  reports  which  arc 
figured  out  daily  by  cost  department  show  you 
whether  or  not  you  are  keeping  within  a  reasonable 
margin  of  your  estimated  cost. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  highly  efficient  cost 
systems  in  your  mills  and  that  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  such  a  system.  To 
those  of  you  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  all  thi-i 
may  sound  rather  formidable  but  it  is  not  so  in  actual 
practice.  We  have  a  pretty  complicated  mill  at  De 
Pere  where  we  make  pole-dried,  air-dried,  and  ma- 
chine-dried papers,  all  of  which  have  to  be  kept  rigor- 
ously separated  in  our  Cost  Accounting.  We  have 
from  500  to  700  production  orders  per  month  and  yet 
all  this  work  is  taken  care  of  by  a  cost  clerk,  a  young 
girl  and  a  calculating  machine.  I  admit  that  our 
cost  system  is  highly  refined  but  we  need  that  kind 
of  a  system  in  our  concern.  You  may  not  need  any- 
thing so  elaborate. 

In  fact,  the  simplest  kind  of  a  cost  system  will  do 
for  many  mills  as  long  as  it  is  based  on  the  correct 
fundamentals  and  essentials.  But  in  your  own  busi 
ness  and  for  your  own  protection  you  shotild  insist  on 
having  an  efficient  cost  systenr  in  your  Mills  and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Indus- 
try is  ready  and  Avilling  to  give  expert  assistance  to 
anybody  wishing  for  same.  No  matter  where  you  will 
be  situated  or  what  your  troubles  may  be  there  are 
willing  experts  at  yonr  disposal  who  will  install  new 
systems,  overhaul  existing  sy'steihs,  help  you  to  solve 
difficult  problems  if  you  "will  only  let  them  know 
your  needs.  " 

There  are  local  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
cost  association  almost  everywher'e-nmv  nie-etings  oP 
cost  men  are  held  at  regular  interval^  when  ' knotty 
points  ai'e  discussed  and  ideas' aiiterfehanged!    See  to 


it  that  your  cost  man  attends  these  meetings  regular- 
ly, drop  in  yourselves  when  you  feel  like  it,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  benefits  that  you  personally  can 
derive  from  this  and  the  valuable  practical  aid  that 
you  can  give  to  the  cost  men.  -You  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  cost  system.  If  your  manufacturmg 
methods  were  faulty  you  would  not  be  in  the  prom- 
inent positions  you  now  occupy. 

It  is  for  you  to  tell  the  Cost  Accountant  the  things 
you  do  and  he  will  tell  you  how  much  it  costs  to  do  these 
things.  It  is  not  for  him  to  suggest  that  things  should 
be  done  in  this  way  or  that;  it  is  for  him  to  apply  the 
correct  principles  of  cost  finding  to  the  data  fur^ 
nished  by  you  and  devise  a  system  that  will  meet  the  ■ 
cojiditions  peculiar  to  your  particular  Mill.  Co-opera- 
tion in  this  as  in  all  other  things  spells-  success  and 
the  closer  the  co-operation  between  your  and  your 
Cost  Department  the  greater  the  benefit  to  yourselves 
and  your  Companies.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  mill  that  is 
making  money  and  plenty  of  it  can  and  does  com- 
mand the  best  talent  in  the  country  and  sound  manu- 
facturing methods  backed  up  by  an  efficient  cost 
system  will  carry  you  to  the  pinnacle  to  which  you 
all  aspire. 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  PAPER  PLANTS  IN  THE 
WEST. 

In  commenting  oi]  the  opportunities  for.  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the 
"Medicine  Hat  News"  said  a  few  days  ago  :— 

"In  the  interior  of  eastern  parts  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  more  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass, 
as  well  as  in  the  central  parts  of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba,  there  are  large  areas  of  suitable 
timber  available.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  nearby 
water  powers  and  railway  transport  to  make  easily 
obtainable  suitable  locations  for  mills  and  economic 
methods  of  handling  both  the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product. 

"Western  Canada  has  the  wood  and  the  water 
powers,  it  also  has  the  rivers  and  streams  for  driv- 
ing the  logs,  and  means  of  transportation  by  rail  is 
getting  more  efficient  and  easy  of  access  year  by  year. 
Pulp  and  paper  can  be  produced  as  economically  in 
the  west  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  is 
an  industry  which  will  stand  the  fullest  investigation. 
The  market's  demand  is  incessant  and  growing  year- 
ly by  leaps.  The  Canadian  capitalist  must  hasten 
the  development  of  paper  mills  in  the  west,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  great  home  market  there  is  there  for 
paper  products. 

"In  Western  Canada  there  are  over  550  daily  and 
v/eekly  newspapers  and  magazines  published  with- a 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  circulation  of  over  1,000,- 
000  copies.  The  construction  of  new  railroad  lines  con- 
tinues at  the  rate  of  1,000  miles  or  more  per  annum 
(branch  and  main  lines),  and  new  towns  are  opened 
up  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  each  year.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  towns  grow  into  the  newspaper  stage 
at  a  very  early  date.  The  demand  for  paper  of  all 
kinds  within  the  next  ten  years  will  be  enormous,  and 
should  be  the  means  of  siupporting  a  large  number  of 
paper  mills,  as  well  as  building  up  thriving  commur 
nities."  ■  -. 


.  Before  empty  acid  carboys  are  loaded  for  returning 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  empty.  Leaving 
acid  in  them  wastes  acid  and  endangers  those  who 
handle  the  carboys. 
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Pringle  Would  Make  Price  at  Least  $75 

It  was  intimated  at  the  newsprint  enquiry  Tuesday, 
by  Commissioner  Pringle,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  that 
he  and  the  Government  are  anxious  to  drop  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  industry  and  the  fixing  of  prices, 
but  that  this  could  not  be  done  as  yet,  without  pro- 
ducing a  chaotic  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Pringle  re- 
fused to  issue  any  order  fixing  prices,  but  intimated 
he  would  make  suggestions  as  to  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  leave  it  up  to  them  to  settle  the  matter 
and  take  the  responsibility,  remarking  if  he  were  to 
fix  the  price  it  would  not  be  less  than  $75  a  ton.  He 
further  intimated  that  he  was  preparing  to  drop  the 
work,  and  would  clear  up  the  matters  now  before  him, 
after  which  his  business  with  the  inquiry  would  cease. 

Sharp  criticisms  of  the  paper  control  were  made  dur- 
ing the  meeting,  Mr.  Aime  Geoffrion,  K.C.,  for  Price 
Bros.,  Quebec,  challenging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  in  such  matters,  and  intimating  that  his 
clients  would  refuse  to  obey  any  orders  issued. 

Mr.  Henderson  said:— "Since  Mr.  Geoffrion  has 
stated  his  position  so  definitely  for  Price  Bros.,  I  will 
state  my  position  for  the  Booth  Company.  We  have 
always  queried  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission, 
but  during  wartime  we  submitted  as  a  voluntary  act, 
without  admitting  jurisdiction." 

'Commissioner  Pringle  asked:  "Surely  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  poAver  to  license  exports?" 

Mr.  Henderson  replied: — "Absolutely  not.  There 
is  no  power  in  Parliament  to  prohibit  an  export  today 
of  newsprint,  or  say  that  J.  R.  Booth  cannot  sell  his 
newsprint  where  he  pleases." 

Senator  Ross  said  that  even  though  a  state  of  war 
existed,  and  admitting  that  the  Dominion  Parliament 
during  wartime  had  such  powers,  it  is  apparent  that 
hostilities  had  ceased. 

Mills  Stopping  Supply 

Mr.  Montgomery  stated  that  'the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  was  the  great  difference  in  price  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Canadian  mills  bearing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  financal  burden  of  sup- 
plying Canadian  papers  did  not  wish  to  continue 
longer  making  such  a  sacrifice. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  percentages  to  be  sold 
in  Canada,  Commissioner  Pringle  said:  "Every  mill 
must  produce  its  proper  quota  for  Canadian  tonnage, 
or  suffer  such  penalty  as  the  Government  imposes. 
If  they  are  not  satisfied  they  can  go  to  the  courts  and 
fight  it  out." 

Publishers  in  Canada,  said  Commissioner  Pringle. 
did  not  seem  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  this 
condition.  The  estimates  for  newsprint  in  Canada 
for  1920  were  vastly  ahead  of  those  for  1919,  which  in 
their  turn  were  greatly  ahead  of  those  for  1918,  while 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  economize. 

Intolerable,  Says  Eddy  Co. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Orde,  K.C.,  Ottawa,  made  a  statement  for 
the  Eddy  Co.  He  said  that  it  had  been  recognized 
that  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  proper  distribu 
tion,  in  face  of  the  "recognized  injustice  of  a  reduced 
price  for  Canada,"  and  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  payment  of  differentials  between  mills.  The  Eddy 
Co.  practically  sold  its  full  output  in  Canada,  which 
put  them  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  export- 
ing mills.  The  Eddy  Co.  had  loyally  followed  the 
orders,  and  sold  its  output  to  Canadian  publishers 


«t  tb»  fired  price,  while  other  mills  were  reaping  much 
larger  profits  in  the  United  States,  while  the  Eddy  Co. 
had  at  times  to  sell  at  a  loss,  or  at  a  very  narrow  mai- 
gin  of  profit. 

"The  situation  has  now  become  intolerable,"  said 
Mr.  Orde,  "and  the  Eddy  Co.  has  made  up  its  mind 
that  in  future  it  will  not  supply  to  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers more  than  its  proper  quota  of  its  15,000  tons 
annual  output.  The  Eddy  firm  supplied  about  100 
('anadian  publications,  large  and  small,  and  liad  re- 
ceived recently  orders  far  above  normal.  They  had 
notified  these  publications  that  during  the  present 
month  they  would  fill  orders  at  the  Controller's  price, 
but  that  after  this  month  the  publishers  must  look 
elsewhere  for  their  supplies.  The  firm  would  select 
their  customers  for  the  necessary  12  per  cent  to  be 
sold  in  Canada,  and  tell  the  rest  it  could  not  supply 
them  with  more. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Papei- 
Co.,  said  that  the  whole  trouble  was  that  the  price 
here  was  fixed  lower  than  they  could  get  elsewhere. 
The  solution  was  that  the  publishers  would  get  the 
paper  if  they  would  pay  the  price. 

This  ended  the  general  discussion,  and  Commissioner 
Pringle  closed  it  by  saying  he  did  not  propose  making 
any  order. 

"I  purpose  making  a  recommendation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment," he  said,  "and  if  they  see  fit  to  make  an 
order  and  take  the  responsibility,  it  is  their's  not  mine. 
T  have  doubts  as  to  my  jurisdiction  or  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  when  I  am  asked  to  make  an  order  for  six 
months  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  my  juris- 
diction would  last  for  that  period.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Would  Fix  Reasonable  Price 

"If  I  were  fixing  a  price,"  said  the  Commissioner. 
"I  would  fix  not  less  than  $75  a  ton,  knowing  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  larger  pub- 
lishers would  be  satisfied  to  pay  that  if  they  were  ab- 
solutely sure  of  their  supply.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Government  to  get  away  from  questions  of  actual  cost 
and  reasonable  profit  and  fix  what  they  consider  a 
reasonable  price  under  the  circumstances. 


FRENCH  PAPER  MILLS  STRIPPED  BY  HUNS. 

Mr.  Clarence  Kinne,  secretary  of  the  Bagley  and 
Servall  Co.  has  just  returned  from  a  biisiness  trip  to 
Prance. 

"Business  in  France  is  good.  There  is  lots  of  money 
circulation,  but  the  people  think  that  they  are  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  is  hit  by  the  high  cost 
of  living,"  said  Mr.  Kinne.  "As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  costs  are  no  more  than  here. 

"Some  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  devastated  section 
of  France  are  again  in  operation  and  others  are  being 
rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  was  in  one  mill  where 
the  Germans  had  taken  off  six  machines  and  one  of 
the  machines  was  recovered.  I  was  in  another  mill 
which  the  Germans  had  stripped,  taking  three  ma- 
chines. Not  a  pound  of  machinery  was  retrieved 
there.  One  mill  which  was  destroyed  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  about  $5,000,000  to  reploce  it  without 
counting  the  loss  of  business  for  five  years." 

Because  of  the  longshoremen's  strike  in  New  York 
Mr.  Kinne  was  compelled  to  wait  in  the  harbor  at 
Havre  three  weeks  before  he  eould  sail  for  home 
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Will  a  Stone  Roll  Work?™It  Will 


The  following  data  is  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  Process  Engineers,  Montreal,  in  answer  to  the 
query  in  last  week's  issue  regarding  the  use  of  stone 
rolls  on  wide  machines.  He  has  given  more  informa- 
tion than  was  asked  for,  but  the  additional  remarks 
will  be  of  interest. 

One  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  breaks  on  a  paper 
machine  trouble  is  at  the  wet  presses. 

The  ideal  wet  press  should  permit  the  employment 
of  any  desired  pressure  on  the  sheet,  without  causing 
it  to  stick  to  the  top  press  roll,  or  to  break.  The  press- 
ure should  be  even  and  uniform.  With  most  classes 
of  papers  the  drier  the  sheet  can  be  made  in  the  wet 
presses,  the  better  it  improves  the  feel  and  strength : 
less  work  remains  to  be  done  by  the  dryers,  and  the 
many  advantages  of  drying  at  low  temperatures  and 
with  a  reduced  steam  consumption  are  attained.  It  is 
true  that  the  life  of  the  w^et  felts  is  slightly  diminish- 
ed by  the  use  of  high  pressures  at  the  wet  presses, 
but  this  drawback  is  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
secured. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  increased  extraction  of 
moisture  in  the  presses  cannot  be  economically  effect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  frequent  breaks  of  the  sheet. 

A  single  break  in  a  news  machine  200"  wide,  run- 
ning at  600  ft.  a  minute,  represents  an  appreciable 
loss.  While  this  loss  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  a 
fast  running  machine,  it  is  scarcely  less  important  in 
a  slow  machine  making  better  class  papers,  which 
have  a  correspondingly  higher  value. 

Breaks  must  be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sheet  must  have  a  good  finish. 

The  original  Fourdrinier  machine  was  equipped 
with  iron  or  brass  top  press  rolls,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  many 
directions  in  its  improvement,  little  improvement  has 
been  made  until  a  few  years  ago,  in  connection  with 
the  wet  presses.  Numbers  of  machines  are  still  fitted 
with  brass  and  steel  top  press  rolls.  Countless  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  doctors  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  to  keep  the  rolls  clean,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  sticking  and  breaking  of  the  sheet.  Some  degree 
of  improvement  has  indeed  been  attained  in  this  way; 
but  the  heart  of  the  trouble  lay  all  the  time  in  the 
material  of  which  the  top  press  roll  was  built. 

With  the  development  of  the  fast-running  news 
machine  w^ood  became  perhaps  more  widely  employ- 
ed for  top  press  rolls.  The  primar.y  object  of  this 
was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  large  rolls,  but  it  was 
also  found  to  slightly  minimise  breaks.  The  paper  ad- 
heres less  to  wood  than  to  metal  because  air  is  con- 
fined and  compressed  in  depressions  m  the  wood  as 
explained  later  in  connection  with  the  stone  roll. 
Wood,  however,  has  many  disadvantages. 

Wooden  top  press  rolls  crack  and  w,"rp.  They  w^ear 
very  rapidly  and,  even  with  the  utmost  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  log,  the  wear  is  nearly  always  uneven, 
necessitating  constant  retrimming  and  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  roll.  Furthermore  considerable  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  firmly  securing  the  trunnions  on 
the  shaft  in  a  wooden  roll.  The  enormous  width  of  the 
modern  machine,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  logs  accentuates  these  drawbacks. 
Moreover,  Avith  praeticallj^  unbeaten  stuff  containing 
free  rosin  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  keep  wooden 
top  press  rolls  properly  doctored  and  clean. 


About  15  years  ago  experiments  began  to  be  made 
with  the  use  of  certain  classes  of  stone  for  top  press 
rolls.  A  large  number  of  different  stones  were  tried, 
and  finally  a  special  type  of  natural  porphyry  was 
found  to  be  the  only  stone  to  really  meet  all  the  ex- 
acting conditions  required. 

The  following  is  a  minor  example  of  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties met  with.  During  the  tests  a  certain  stone 
was  tried.  It  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  perfectly  suit- 
able. After  being  used  for  a  while,  however,  the 
sheet  commenced  to  show  discoloration  and  this  was 
eventually  traced  to  excess  of  iron  in  the  composition 
of  the  natural  stone  of  which  the  press  rolls  were 
built.  That  fact  alone,  of  course,  rendered  the  stone 
unsuitable. 

During  the  exhaustive  trials  it  was  found,  that  while 
several  classes  of  stone  worked  and  even  worked  well 
for  short  periods,  eventually  the  surface  commenced 
to  disintegrate.  Fine  particles  of  stone  began  to 
break  off  into  the  sheet,  soon  followed  by  larger  pieces 
and  the  roll  became  useless.  A  further  and  most  im- 
portant problem  presented  itself  with  the  employ- 
ment of  stone. 

_  With  metal  rolls  the  securing  of  the  shaft  of  trun- 
nions to  the  body  of  the  roll  was  a  simple  ,  matter. 
With  stone  it  was  found  that  no  ordinary  method  of 
construction  would  do,  if  immovably  true  trunnion.^ 
to  w^ithstand  high  pressures  and  speeds  were  to  be 
obtained.  The  trunnions  were  apt  to  loosen  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  stone  roll  itself  broke. 

In  the  end  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem 
also  was  found:  It  embodies  a  solid  through-going 
steel  shaft,  fastened  to  the  stone  in  such  a  way  that 
any  shifting  is  quite  impossible.  The  hundreds  of 
Marx  crystalline  stone  wet  press  rolls,  some  of  which 
have  been  at  work  for  many  years,  are  proof  of  the 
perfection  of  this  fastening,  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  special  stone  employed. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  stone  wet  press  rolls 
may  be  of  some  interest.  The  surface  of  the  roll,  al- 
though highly  polished  and  of  great  toughness,  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  tiny  depressions,  or  inter- 
stices. These  are  so  small  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  them  visible  in  the  sheet,  but  they  are  never- 
theless responsible  for  the  entire  absence  of  sticking  at 
the  presses,  even  with  the  highest  pressures.  As  the 
sheet  is  nipped  between  the  press  rolls,  the  air  in  each 
of  these  small  interstices  in  the  top  stone  roll  is  com- 
pressed. The  moment  the  sheet  passes  out  from  the 
nip,  the  air  expands  again  and  pushes  the  sheet  off 
the  surface  of  the  roll. 

The  stone  being  so  hard,  wear  is  exceedingly  small 
and  must  always  be  even,  along  the  whole  face.  Any 
ordinary  doctor  can  be  used.  A  medium  hard  bronze 
doctor  is  recommended  as  very  suitable,  but  this  ma- 
terial is  not  essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
rolls.  Regrinding  of  the  face  is  very  seldom  neces- 
sary. When  required  it  can  be  carried  out  on  an  or- 
dinary roll  grinder,  with  an  ordinary  grindstone,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  In  short,  these  crystalline  stone 
wet  press  rolls  really  approximate  to  the  ideal  re- 
quirements laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  these 
notes.  They  not  only  are  a  material  source  of  econ- 
omy from  the  point  of  view  of  production  and  main- 
tenance ;  but  they  also  give  an  improved  finish  to  the 
sheet.  The  latter  is  an  effect  of  more  outstanding  im- 
portance with  some  classes  of  papers  (such  as  boo-k 
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papers)  than  with  others;  but  with  no  class  of  paper 
should  it  be  disregarded. 

Finallj-,  Marx  crystalline  stone  wet  press  rolls  are 
made  with  unvarying  and  complete  success  for  every 
width  and  type  of  machine,  from  a  narrow  laboratory 
paper-making  machine,  such  as  at  McGill  University, 
to  a  240"  roll  for  the  largest  modern  fast  running 
news  machine. 


THREATENS  TO  STOP  NEWSPRINT  EXPORT. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  head- 
quarters in  Montreal  was  notified  .on  Saturday  that 
the  Government  at  Ottawa  had  issued  a  new  order-in- 
council  empowering  the  Minister  of  Customs  to  stop 
the  exportation  of  newsprint  paper  from  any  manu- 
facturer in  Canada  who  tails  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  by  the  Paper  Controller.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  newsprint  has 
been  invoked  in  order  to  enforce  the  rulings  of  the 
controller. 

The  new  order  arises  out  of  attempts  by  the  Papei 
Controller  to  compel  the  manufacturers  to  continue 
supplying  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  with  papei 
at  a  price  considerably  below  that  obtainable  for  the 
same  paper  sold  for  export,  and  the  notification,  served 
upon  the  controller  by  certain  of  the  .■iianufaeturers, 
that  they  wall  cease  on  the  first  of  January  next  to 
supply  paper  in  Canada  on  any  such  conditions. 

Certain  western  newspaper  i)ublishers,  who  have 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  supplies  of  paper  at 
the  Government  fixed  price,  have  also  invoked  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  in  Winnipeg  with  a 
view  to  getting  that  body  to  determine  what  is  a  fair 
maximum  profit  for  a  ton  of  newsprint.  The  board 
has  already  laid  the  foundation  for  such  interference, 
by  formally  declaring  newsprint  to  be  a  necessary  of 
life  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  constituting  the 
board,  which  it  is  empowered  to  do  with  any  commo- 
dity. Should  the  board  proceed  upon  the  request  of 
the  western  publishers  it  may  undertake  to  determine 
the  selling  price  of  newsprint  in  Canada  despite  the 
fact  that  a  controller  already  exists  for  that  purpose 
and  that  the  controller's  findings  are  rdready  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  paper  control  tribunal,  a  court  spe- 
cially set  up  and  authorized  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
This  control  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  three 
years  and  was  originally  instituted  as  a  war  measure 
under  the  atuhority  of  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Settlement  not  so  Near. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have 
long  chafed  under  the  somewhat  unusual  restrictions 
imposed  upon  their  industry,  are  preparing  to  combat 
these  latest  attempts  to  control  their  right  to  conduct 
their  business  in  their  own  way. 

The  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited 
which  operates  a  150-ton-a-day  mill  at  Fort  Frances, 
Ont.,  has  issued  a  Avrit,  directed  against  Controller 
Pringle,  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press  Printing  Company,  which  is  designed  to 
test  the  question  of  whether  the  War  Measures  Act  is 
still  in  existence  insofar  as  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  newsprint  paper  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  the 
war  has  been  over  virtually  for  .2_^ear  or  more.  This 
writ,  was  to  be  served  Monday.  The  outcome  of  this 
action  may  have  far  reaching  effects  since  it  will  ne- 
cessarily raise  the  whole  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  extension  of  the  War  Measures  A.ct  beyond  the 
actual  cessation  of  war. 


From  the  foregoing,  rt  will  be  seen  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  controversy  which  has  involved  the 
paper  manufacturers  and  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
Canada  for  the  past  three  years  is  not  so  near  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a  few  weeks  ago.  Th-j  whole  trouble 
is  said  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  newsprint  paper  at  the  present  time, 
leading  to  an  extraordinary  demand  and  usually  high 
prices  in  the  open  market.  Publishers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  exhausted  this  year's  contract  allow- 
ances of  paper  find  it  difficult  to  get  temporary  sup- 
plies to  tide  them  over,  and  are  bidding  high  for  any 
available  tonnage.  The  contract  price,  for  both  Am- 
erican and  Canadian-made  paper,  in  the  United  States 
for  next  year's  supply,  now  ranges  from  $80  to  $90 
a  ton.  The  Canadian  manufacturers,  however,  under 
the  guise  of  a  war  measure,  are  still  compelled  to 
supply  Canadian  publishers  with  paper  at  $69  a  ton, 
and  claim  that  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  from  $11  to  $21  a  ton  more 
for  it  in  the  open  market.  Since  Canada  is  now  con- 
suming about  85,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  j'^ear,  this  is 
said  to  work  out  at  a  loss  to  the  manufacturers  at 
the  rate  of  from  $935,000  to  $1,785,000  a  year,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  maximum  or  minimum  price  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

Output  800,000  Tons  Yearly. 

Canadian  paper  mills  are  now  turning  out  approx- 
imately 800,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,  of  which, 
as  has  been  stated,  not  more  than  85,000  tons  are  con- 
sumed in  Canada.  The  great  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der is  exported  to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  paper 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  not  all  news- 
print, reached  a  total  value  of  $42,884,409,  an  increase 
of  $10,862,144  as  compared  witi  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  They  average  more  than  $1,000  000  a 
week.  The  manufacturers  claim  they  have  always 
made  concessions  to  their  Canadian  customers,  whether 
under  Government  compulsion  or  not.  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  every  attempt  to  restrict  the  price  in  the 
home  market  has  had  a  corresponding  ill-effect  in  the 
export  market.  They  instance  the  fact  that  in  the 
States  an  agitation  is  on  foot  to  retaliate  against  Can- 
ada's discrimination  in  the  price  of  paper  by  creating 
a  similar  discrimination  in  the  price  of  American 
anthracite  coal  supplied  to  this  countr}'',  Congress  hav- 
ing already  been  petitioned  to  take  action  to  that  end. 
They  also  say  that  in  New  Zealand  the  newspaper  pub 
lishers  have  asked  their  Government  to  rescind  cer- 
tain tariff  preferences  accorded  imports  from  Canada 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Canada  sells  paper  cheaper 
at  home  than  it  does  in  New  Zealand,  arguing  that  the 
cheap  price  given  to  Canadian  publishers  is  made  up 
in  part  by  an  excessive  price  charged  against  New 
Zealand  customers.  Other  countries  are  taking  a 
similar  attitude. 

The  manufacturers  also  say  they  cannot  understand 
why  an  industry  which  is  ci'eating  foreign  business  for 
Canada  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000  a  month,  chiefly  in 
the  United  States  and  performing  a  valuable  service 
in  helping  to  offset  the  present  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance against  Canada  in  that  country,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  export  to  its  fullest  ability.  They  say  that 
the  troubles  between  themselves  and  the  publishers 
and  the  Government  in  Canada  will  never  be  definitely 
settled  until  the  situation  is  looked  at  and  treated 
from  an  international  standpoint  and  not  from  one  of 
domestic  convenience  only. 


An  argument  generally  takes  a  curious  form.  It 
always  has  two  sides,  but  only  one  end. 
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Making  Paper  From  Waste  Sugar  Cane 

By  CHAS.  W.  MASON. 


Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  in  some  of 
the  mills  in  Canada,  Scotland  and  the  United  States 
will  remember  Mr.  Mason,  who  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  interesting  paper  mill  which  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  article.  The  great  success  of  the 
use  of  paper  for  killing  weeds  in  the  cane  fields  has 
had  wide  publicity  through  articles  in  the  Scientific 
American,  Literary  Digest  and  the  paper  journals. 
We  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  a  little 
about  the  mill  where  the  paper  is  made.  The  author 
has  not  touched  on  the  questions  of  fuel,  water,  labor. 


First  paper  mill  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. —  View  of  the  paper 
mill    buildings   of  the   Olaa    Sugar  Company. 

etc.,  but  perhaps  he  Avill  tell  us  more  about  that  and 
the  problems  of  manufacture  in  another  contribution. 

Mr.  Mason  says  the  climate  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  is  ideal  and  he  likes  the  place,  people  and  the 
work.  He  sent  along  some  samples  of  crushed  cane 
raw  and  cooked,  and,  paper  before  and  after  saturat- 
ing. Of  quite  as  much  interest,  however,  were  the 
pictures  of  Hawaii  and  the  pieces  of  lava  from  the 
eruption  last  summer. 

The  mill  of  the  Olaa  Sugar  Company  was  built  to 
paeet  the  special  needs  of  one  company  brought  about 
by  two  factors  of  the  raising  of  the  sugar-cane — the 


Storage  bin  over  digestef-s  and  Pat  the  chief  cook;. — Pat  is  not 
an  Irishman,  as  his  name  mi^ht  suggest,  but  a  Japanese. 


growth  of  weeds  which  in  the  rainy  districts  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  great  dit¥iculty  in  procuring  comnion 
labor.     It  was  this  labor  shortage  which  set  Mr. 


The  digesters,  capacity  14,000  lbs.  each. 


Eckart,  the  general  manager,  to  thinking  of  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  the  M^eeds  from  growing,  and  he 
finally  resorted  to  the  use  of  paper  for  covering  the 
young  sugar-cane.  He  experimented  first  with  build- 
ing paper.  Although  the  results  from  this  were  en- 
couraging, the  paper  proved  to  be  somewhat  too 
strong  to  allow  the  young  cane-sprouts  to  force  their 
way  through.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  build  a 
mill  and  manufacture  from  refuse  bagasse,  a  paper 
which  should  exactly  fill  the  requirements. 

Arthur  D.  Little  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  engineered 
the  proposition  and  carried  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  the  company.  The  mill  was  built  and  set 
in  operation  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Glass  of  Chicago. 

The  equipment  of  the  plant  consists  of  two  globe 
rotaries  of  seven  tons  capacity  each,  four  1,000-lb. 
Emerson,  beating  engines,  two  Emerson  Jordans  and 


The  beater,  room,  4—1000  lbs,  Emerson  beaters. 
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The   Beloit  2-mould   cylinder     machine,  72  inch.  trim. 


one  80"  two-mould  cylinder  machine,  made  by  the 
Beloit  Iron  Works.  The  saturating  plant  consists  of 
two  40"  Moore  and  White  saturating  machines.  It 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Connley  of  San  Francisco, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  saturating  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 


Dry  part  of  paper  machine. 


The  bagasse  looks  like  poor  raw  material  from 
which  to  make  paper.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  very 
suitable  sheet  for  use  on  the  field.  What  is  required 
here  is  a  sheet  with  a  very  low  bursting  strength.  '  If 
the  bursting  strength  is  too  high,  the  cane  is  unable 
to  force  its  way  through  and  the  sheet  must  then  be 
split  with  a  knife.    However,  after  considerable  ex- 


WincK-i    iiicl   of  paper  machine. 


Saturating  plant.    Two  Moore  and  White  48  inch  machines. 


perimenting  we  have  been  able  to  turn  out  a  sheet 
that  exactly  meets  our  needs. 

The  bagasse  is  cooked  for  twelve  hours  with  lime 
under  60  pounds  steam  pressure.  It  is  then  blown  of¥ 
and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor  for  three  or  four 
days  before  being  used.    The  exposure  to  the  air  for 


Method  of  transporting  from  mill  to  cane  field. 


this  length  of  time  causes  the  paper  to  work  better 
on  the  machine  and  to  saturate  more  easily. 

From  the  machine  the  paper  is  conveyed  to  the 
saturating  plant  where  it  is  run  through  the  asphalt. 
The  jumbo  rolls  are  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  give  a  chance  for  the  asphalt  to  soak  in.  The 


Laying  the  paper  on  the  cane  field  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing. 
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Young  sugar  cane  sprouting  through  the  paper. 


paper  is  then  ruu  over  the  winder  and  put  up  in  a 
convenient  size  to  be  handled  on  the  fi  t  Id. 

By  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  repeated 
weedings  the  use  oi  the  paper  on  the  field  reduces  the 
cost  of  labor  50%,  increases  the  yield  and  causes  a 
better  and, stronger  cane,  with  a  higher  extraction,  to 
be  obtained. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  process 
from  the  digesters  to  the  cane-field. 


USING  LIQUID  SULPHUR  DIOXIDE 

At  the  Camas  mill  there  is  being  used  in  the  making 
of  sulphite  cooking  liquor  an  interesting  chemical 
virhich  is  termed  liquid  sulphur  dioxide.  This  material 
is  used  in  place  of  sulphur  in  the  acid-making  system 
by  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Co  and  its  use  is  an 
interesting  development  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  by-product  material  which 
formerly  was  a  waste  incidental  to  the  smelting  of 
copper  ore. 

In  the  large  smelter  near  the  eity  of  Tacoma  the 
.smelter  engineers  have  installed  a  process  for  recov- 
ering this  valuable  material  from  their  stack  gases, 
and  it  is  this  material  that  the  paper  mill  is  using 
to  replace  sulphur  in  its  acid-making  prpcess. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  this  material  is  that 
it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  liquid  gas.  In  fact,  the 
gas  comes  to  the  mill  in  tank  cars,  just  as  fuel  oil  or 
any  other  liquid  might,  w^ero  it  received  by  rail.  The 
liquid  gas,  however,  has  a  property  different  from 
that  of  fuel  oil,  namely,  not  remaining  in  liquid  form 
unless  it  is  confined  in  a  closed  tank  under  pressure. 
Remove  the  pressure  and  the  liquid  turns  into  gas; 
apply  pressure  to  it  and  the  gas  reverts  again  to  a 
liquid.  As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  property,  the 
gas  when  received  at  the  mill  in  the  tank  cars  is  in 
liquid  form,  but  there  is  about  40  to  50  lbs.  of  pres- 
sure in  the  car.  It  is  therefore  an  interesting  prob- 
lem to  get  the  liquid  out  of  the  car  into  the  storage 
tarks,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  sufficient  "^pres- 
sure so  as  to  keep  the  gas  in  a  liquid  form.  How  this 
is  done,  a  study  of  the  accompanying  diagram  will 
show.  As  indicated  on  this  diagram,  two  pipe  con- 
nectif^iis  are  made  to  the  tank  car  whon  the  gas  is  to 


be  unloaded.  One  of  these  connections  is  simply  into 
the  top  01  the  car,  and  leads  from  the  pressure  side 
of  the  gas  pump  cylinder,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 
The  other  connection  is  to  a  syphon  pipe  which  ex; 
tends  down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  bottom  of 
the  car.  It  is  through  this  connection  that  the  SO^ 
in  liquid  form  leaves  the  car  and  is  delivered  into 
the  storage  tanks.  What  takes  place  in  the  unloading 
of  this  material  is  as  follows : 

The  connections  to  the  car  are  made,  then  the  gas 
pump  is  started.  This  pump  draAvs  the  sulphur  diox- 
ide gas  from  the  top  of  the  storage  tanks  and  delivers 
it,  under  pressure  into  the  top  of  the  tank  car.  As 
a  result  of  the  decreased  pressure  in  the  -top  of  the 
storage  tank,  resulting  from  this  pumping,  together 
Vvdth  the  increased  pressure  on  top  of  the  liquid  gas 
in  the  tank  car,  this  liquid  gas  in  the  car  is  forced 
by  the  pressure  above  out  though  the  syphon  gas  pipe 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  into  the 
storage  tanks  at  the  mill.  In  this  way  gas  is  always 
maintained  in  liquid  form  and  the  unloading  of  the 
tank  cars  is  simply  accomplished.  > 


When  the- gas  is  to  be  used  in  the  acid  plant,  it  is 
first  run  from  the  storage  tanks  to  another  tank  loc- 
ated near  the  acid  room.  To  effect  this  transfer 
of  liquid  gas  the  piping  is  so  arranged  that  the  same 
gas  pump  that  is  used  for  unloading  the  tank  ear  is 
also  used  to  pump  gas  from  the  top  of  the  acid  room 
tank  to  the  storage  tanks,  in  the  same  way  that  this 
gas  is  handled  while  the  tank  ear  is  being  emptied. 

The  tank  near  the  acid  room  is  buried  in  a  pit  and 
east-iron  radiators  are  installed  under  the  tank.  These 
are  necessary,  for  as  the  pressure  in  the  tank  is  re- 
duced b.y  drawing  off  gas,  the  liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
tends  to  cool  and  frequently  a  heavy  frost  forms  on 
the  shell  of  this  tank.  The  heating  coils  compensate 
for  this  cooling  effect  and  tend  to  keep  up  the  press- 
ure of  the  gas  in  the  tank. 

There  is  a  pipe  leading  from  this  tank  which  carries 
the  gas  to  the  reducing  valve,  where  the  pressure  is 
dropped  from  that  of  the  tank,  say  about  40#,  to  a 
lower  pressure,  at  which  pressure  the  gas  is  introduced 
into  the  gas  line  leading  to  the  Barker  acid  tower, 
this  gas  line  being  the  one  which  carrie.s  the  gas  from 
the  sulphur  burners  to  the  Barker  tower,  after  this 
gas  has  passed  the  water  cooler  in  which  it  is  cooled. 

On  account  of  the  chemical  formation  of  liquid  sul 
phur  dioxide,  it  requires  2  lbs.  of  this  material  to  re^ 
place  1  lb.  of  sulphur. 

In  the  Camas  plant,  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  has  been 
used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  and  its  operation  is  very  satisfactory  — 
Makin '  Paper. 
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NEWS  IS  $150  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Montreal  was  Mr.  F.  B.  Jones, 
it  W.  H.  Siinius  &  Sons,  Limited,  Cliristcliurch,  New 
Zealand,  chairman  of  the  Importers'  Cotninittee  c?P 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  of  that  coun- 
tfy.  Mr.  Jones  is  visiting  Canada  with  a  view  to  look- 
feig  into  trade  conditions  and  of  promoting  commerce 
between  Canada  and.  New  Zealand.  He  carries  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Premier  Massey  to  Sir 
.6'corge  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
'and  another  to  the  Montr-feal  Board  of  Trade  from  the 
■Chamber  of  Comnierde'  of  Christchnrch. 

"New  Zealand  is  anxious  to  promote  trade  with 
Canada,"  said  Mr.  Jones,' "and  I  am  here  to  find  out 
tHe  best  methods  for  doing-  it.'  We  are  particularly 
'interested  in  seeing  if  W€  cannot  secure  a  greater 
Share  of  the  printing  paper  produced  in  Canada,  as 
New  Zealand,  like  most  other  countries,  is  exper- 
iencing a  shortage  of  that  commodity  just  at  present. 

"We  favor  Canadian  paper  and  admit  it  free  of 
duty,  wTiile  imposing  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorum  import 
duty  upon  paper  coming  from  outside  the  Empire,  but 
we  cannot  understand  why  we  should  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  that  i^aid  by  Canadian  con- 
sumers, ordinary  printing  paper  selling  here  at  a  price 
of  $69  a  ton  costs  in  New  Zealand  the  equivalent  of 
$150  a  ton  Avhich,  of  course,  includes  the  cost  of 
transportation.  We  cannot  understand  why  there 
should  e  this  discrimination  in  price  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  I  have  come  to  look  into. 
!  "Publishers  of  newspapers  in  New  Zealand  have 
become  very  much  interested  in  the  question  and 
h.ave  made  representations  to  our  Government  in  re- 
gard to  it.  They  believe  that  if  the  discrimination 
continues,  the  preference  given  to  Canadian  paper  in 
New  Zealand  should  be  removed  and  the  market  there 
opened  to  all  comers  on  an  equal  basis.  If  that  is  done 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  Canada  losing  our  market 
as  Norway  and  Sweden,  relieved  of  the  duty,  could 
lay  down  paper  in  New  Zealand  cheaper  than  Canada 
6an  do  it,  and  if  they  once  secure  the  trade  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  hold  on  to  it.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  Canada  may  not  attach  much  value 
to  this  trade,  but  in  a  year  or  two  conditions  will 
pt-obably  change  and  Canada  will  be  looking  for  new 
markets." 

Canadian  paper  riie^i  with  whom  Mr  Jones  talked, 
explained  that  the  fixed  price  in  Canada  was  a  com- 
l)ulsory  one  and  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  actual 
value  of  the  pr.oduct,  but  the  visitor  took  the  view 
fhat  if  paper  is  sold  in  Cauda- at  less  than  a  fair  priQe, 
whether  under  compulsion  of  not,  such  price  must 
haye  the  effect  upon  export  customers,  who  probably 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  on  account  of  it.  He 
thought  that  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
that  ought  to  prevail  between  fellow  members  fo  the 
British  Empire. 

.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  shipping  conditions  between 
Canada  and  New*  Zealand  have  materially  improved 
in  the  last  three  months,  and  now  offer  practically  no 
obstacles  to  trade  between  the  two  countries.  He 
says  that  New  Zealand  has  its  share  of  labor  troubles, 
although  they  are  not  as  acute  as  they  appear  to  be 
on  this  continent.  lie  also  says  that  the  cost  of  living 
does  not  present,  quit^ii  so  formidable  a  problem  over 
there  as  here.  :  ., 

'  "We  can  still  buy  eggs  at  a  shilling  a  dozen  and 
biitter,  cheese,  meat  and  other  things  in  proportion,'" 
he  saidy  adding  that  financially  New  Zealand  is  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition,  having  disposed  of  great 


stores  of  foodstuffs,  wool,  etc.,  to  Great  iJritain,  for 
cash  and  at  a  good  price.  The  country  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  general  election  campaign,  which  cul- 
minates in  two  weeks'  time. 


CAR  LOADING  A  REAL  ART. 

The  finishing  rooms  in  the  Mills  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company  have  developed  the  art  of  car  load- 
ing until  it  has  become  a  science.  So  exacting  and  ex- 
tensive are  the  precautions  taken  against  damage  to 
the  huge  rolls  of  paper  while  in  transit,  that  little  short 
of  an  actual  railroad  wreck  can  harm  the  newsprint 
while  on  its  way  to  its  destination. 

The  procedure  is  explained  thus  by  The  Broke 
Hustler: 

The  empty  freight  car  is  first  placed  on  a  siding  by 
the  railroad  company,  where  an  inspector  goes  care- 
fully over  it  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  watertight. 
Bad  cars  are  rejected  at  once,  and  any  that  the  Inspec- 
tor is  in  the  least  doubtful  about  are  subjected  to  a 
water  test.  If  this  test  is  passed  satisfactorily  the  car 
is  then  switched  to  the  Train  Shed  in  the  Mill  where  an 
experienced  cleaner  cleans  it  out  thoroughly  and  goes 
carefully  over  it  with  a  smoothing  board  for  nails  and 
bolt  heads.  The  cleaner  extracts  all  nails  and  other  'ob- 
tructions  that  he  finds,  and  turns  it  over  to  a  second 
inspector. 

This  man  is  equipped  with  a  cluster  of  powerful 
electric  lights  which  illumine  every  corner  of  the  car 
with  a  strong  light.  He  goes  over  every  part  of  the 
car  with  extreme  care,  marking  all  projections  such  as 
nails  that  have  been  overlooked,  or  bolts  heads,  with 
a  piece  of  chalk.  The  car  then  is  put  in  charge  of  the 
ear  liners  who  extract  all  nails,  and  cover  any  pro- 
jection that  cannot  be  removed  with  thick  strips  of 
wrapper.  The  ends  of  the  car  are  then  furnished  with 
bumper  blocks,  each  consisting  of  two  six  inch  strips 
of  eight  thicknesses  of  wrapper.  This  is  an  efficacious 
protection  from  jolts  or  jars  of  any  kind.  The  sharp 
corners  of  the  door  posts  are  also  covered  with  six  inch 
sti'ips  of  eight  thicknesses  of  wrapper,  and  the  car  is 
again  gone  over  under  the  glare  of  strong  electric  lights 
and  tested  with  a  straight  edge  to  see  that  smooth  sur- 
faces are  everywhere  presented  to  the  rolls. 

The  I'olls  are  then  loaded  and  pushed  tightly  togeth- 
er with  an  instrument  known  as  a  "roll  pusher," 
those  in  the  doorways  being  toe-blocked  with  trian- 
gular shaped  blocks  of  wood  nine  inches  long  and  four 
inches  high.  A  two  inch  plank,  six  inches  wide,  is 
nailed  across  the  inside  of  the  doorway  to  prevent  the 
roll  from  falling  against  the  door,  and  finally  the  door 
is  closed,  and  strips  of  tar  paper  are  nailed  along  its 
top  and  both  its  sides  and  are  battened  down  with 
strips  of  half  inch  wood  one  inch  wide. 


FORESTRY  ENGINEERS  MEET  IN  JANUARY. 

A  meeting  of  Forestry  engineers  will  be  held  at 
the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Quebec  e^iily  in  January 
when  over  fifty  engineers  will  attend.  The  conven- 
tion will  probably  last  three  days  when  many  inter- 
esting matters  dealing  with  forestry  in  general  will 
be  dealt  with.  The  Association  of  Forestry  Engineers 
will  also  choose  its  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Hon. 
^fr.  Mereier  will  probably  attend  the  convention. 

Al)itil)i  stoL-k  at  203.  Laurentide  at  270.   What  next? 


We  are  glad  the  miners  are  back  at  work — 20 
below  zero  in  St.  Anne's  Wednesday. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-9.  The  West  asks  for  its  forests.  Robson  Black, 
Can.  For.  J.,  Dec.  1918,  p.  1967.  A  bi'ief  discussion 
0^  the  agitation  in  favc.r  of  turning  over  the  natural 
resonrces  of  the  Western  provinces,  with  particular 
rieference  to  the  forests,  to  the  respective  provincial 
governments.  Shows  that  the  forests  of  the  prairie 
provinces  are  greatly  depleted  hy  fire,  that  the  forest 
revenues  are  very  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
their  protection  and  administration,  and  conchides 
that  the  transfer  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  the 
forests  in  these  provinces,  to  the  respective  proyineial 
governments,  would  presumably  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  efficient  fire  protection. — C.L. 

B-9.  New  Brunswick  to  the  fore!  and  why?  G.  H. 
Prince,  Provincial  Forester,  Can.  For.  J.,  Dee.,  1918, 
p.  1982.  Discusses  the  progressive  policy  now  in  ef- 
fect in  that  province.  Increased  efficiency  is  noted, 
particularly  in  connection  with  forest  protection  and 
forest  research.  Political  patronage  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  fire  ranging  service. — C.L. 

B-9.  Manitoba  75  per  cent  under  forest.  Can.  For. 
J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  13.— C.L. 

,B-9.  Reconstruction!  and  the  call  of  the  forests! 
Ellwood  Wilson,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  15.— C.L. 

B-9.  The  problem  of  Ontario's  pina  supply.  W. 
F.  V.  Atkinson,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  18.— C.L. 
-  B-9.  Coupling  the  forest  to  the  fruit  farm.  Geo.  P. 
Melrose,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  8.  Describes  how 
British  Columbia's  richest  valleys  depend  upon  nat- 
iiral  water  storage  of  wooded  mountains. — C.L. 

B-9.  Reconstruction  is  a  conservation  qu,3stion. 
Gifford  Pinehot,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  3.  "In 
many  ways  the  forest  is  the  fundamental  natural  re- 
source, for  it  not  only  supplies  a  basic  raw  material 
of  modern  civilization,  but  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
}iet  and  use  the  other  raw  materials  which  it  does  no: 
itself  supply.  Reconstruction  can  not  be  successfully 
handled  by  neglecting  the  forests." — C.L. 

B-9.  Floods  and  erosion,  cause  and  cure.  S.  T. 
Dana,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Can.  For.  J..  April,  1919. 
p.  159.— C.L. 

B-9.    The  significance  of  our  eastern  forests.  Dr. 

B.  E.  Fernow,  Can.  For.  J.,  April,  1919,  p.  178.  Ex- 
plodes the  fallacy  of  inexhaustible  forest  resources  in 
Canada;  discusses  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Eastern  Canada. — C.L. 

B-9.  Canada's  woodpile  as  an  industrial  magnet. 
Can.  For.  J.,  April,  1919,  p.  180.  Answers  the  argu- 
ments by  certain  United  States  paper  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  secure  the  modification  or  abolition  of 
the  embargo  on  the  export  of  Crown  lands  pulpwood, 
particularly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Shows  that 
Canada  now  exports  more  than  one  million  cords  of 
pulpwood  per  year,  presumably  cut  from  settlers'  lots 
and  freehold  lands  neither  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
embargo  conditions.  Advocates  the  retention  of  the 
existing  embargoes. — C.L. 

B-9.  World  demand  shortens  life  of  our  forests. 
P.  ,1.  Campbell,  President  Canadian  Pulp  &  JPaper 
Assn.,  Can.  For.  J.,  Feby.,  1919,  p.  79.  Discusses  the 
forest  resources  of  Quebec  and  their  relation  to  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  pulpwood. — C.L. 
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B-9.  The  State's  duty  in  managing  forests.  Hon. 
E.  A.  Smith,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Can.  For.  J.,  Feby.,  1919,  p.  66.  Discusses  New 
Brunswick's  progressive  forest  policy. — C.L. 

B-9.  An  Imperial  forest  policy.  Sir  John  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Can.  For.  J.,  Jany.,  1919,  p.  56.  Advocates 
giving  Canadian  woods  an  equal  chance  in  the  Brit- 
ish market  by  levying  import  tax  on  timber  from  Rus- 
sia and  Scandinavia. — C.L. 

B-9.  Nova  Scotia  getting  ready.  Robson  Black, 
Can.  For.  J.,  Dec.  1918,  p.  1986.  Reports  the  forestrj^ 
conference  held  at  Halifax  Dec.  10,  at  which  was  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  appointment  of  a  Provincial  For- 
ester.— C.L. 

B-9.  A  national  forest  policy.  Wilson  Compton, 
secretary-manager.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers" 
Association,  Amer.  For.,  Spet.,  1919,  p.  1337.  Dis- 
cusses from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lumberman  and  polit- 
ical economist,  the  national  forestry  program  advo- 
cated by  Col.  H.  S.  Graves,  Chief  Forester,  U.  S.  For- 
est Service.  Possession  of  cheap  and  plentiful  timber 
is  not  necessarily  a  symptom  of  national  wealth.  Re- 
moval of  original  forests  from  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  without  provision  for  forest  renewal  on  most 
of  the  land  thus  cleared  is  not  necessarily  a  national 
misfortune.  The  extent  to  which  non-agricultural 
land  should  be  devoted  to  forestry  is  primarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  forest 
products.  The  growing  of  timber  crops  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  Government  rather  than  of  the  lum- 
berman. The  private  owner  of  timberlands  is  under 
no  greater  obligation  to  use  his  land  permanently  to 
grow  timber  than  the  owner  of  agricultural  land  is 
to  use  the  land  to  grow  crops,  if  the  growing  of  crops 
is  unprofitable.  See  also  discussion  on  pages  1339  to 
1342  of  same  issue. — C.L. 

B-9.  Mexico  as  a  source  of  timber.  Austin  F. 
MacDonald,  Amer.  For.,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  1361.— C.L. 

B-0.  Returned  soldi3rs  in  forestry  courses.  Can. 
For.  J.,  April,  1919,  p.  147.  Describes  the  five  months 
course  in  forestry  for  returned  Canadian  soldiers  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment.  21 
men  were  enrolled  in  this  course  last  winter. — C.L. 


ADHESIVE  FROM  WASTE  LIQUOR. 

An  interesting  picture  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Digester  shows  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Paper  mill  stafi;  trying  to  pull  off  a  head  that  was 
struck  on  a  roll  with  the  new  adhesive  prepared  by 
their  research  department.  This  new  material,  which 
is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  waste  sulphite 
liquor  at  a  very  low  cost,  will  be  produced  shortly  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  replace  the  glue  and  paste  used 
in  the  finishing  department  and  the  mixture  used  in 
in  the  core  department.  An  appreciable  saving  will 
be  effected  by  this  new  process. 


Consolez-vous !  Si  quelqu'un  a  pris  votre  chevre,  il 
aura  la  peine  de  la  no.urrir  cet  hiver,  which,  by  inter- 
pretation. Cheer  up  !  If  the  other  f  elloAv  gets  your  goat, 
he  will  have  to  feed  it  this  winter." 
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Although  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  no  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  continuation  of  tests  on 
plant  paper  fibre  made  for  the  Governnu-nt  by  .1.  S. 
Merrill,  until  recently  in  charge  of  the  paper  labor- 
atory of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Dcp.irtment 
of  Agriculture,  this  important  Avork  will  be  carried 
on  by  Crane  &  Co.,  of  DaMon,  Mass.,  with  which  con- 
cern Mr.  Merrill  is  now  associated.  Crane  &  Co  were  so 
much  interested  in  the  development  of  the  process  that 
they  offered  to  finance  a  continuation  of  the  work 
under  Mr.  Merrill's  direction  when  it  became  manifest 
that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  governmental 
bureau  because  the  necessary  funds  had  not  been 
provided. 

The  National  Paper  Can  Corporatioi\,  Rochester,  X. 
Y.,  is  listed  among  recent  incorporations.  The  new 
concern  will  manufacture  and  trade  in  all  appliances 
for  containers  or  holders  of  foodstuffs,  chemicals  and 
merchandise,  etc.  The  capitalization  is  stated  to  be 
1,000  shares  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100  each,  an  1 
SOO  shares  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 

Representative  Anthony  of  Kansas,  himself  a  news- 
paper publisher,  is  about  to  introduce  in  Congress  a 
bill  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  an  immediate 
reduction  in  size  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
publications  through  an  order  of  Congress  to  the 
Post  Office,  Department  to  refuse  to  accept  as  mail 
voluminous  publications.  The  limitations  proposed  in 
Mr.  Anthony's  measure  would  be  kept  in  force  until 
July,  1921.  Many  papers,  particularly  those  in  the 
smaller  cities,  will  soon  be  forced  out  of  business  un- 
less a  general  reduction  order  is  enforced,  said  Mr. 
Anthony  in  discussing  the  newsprint  shortage  last 
week.  "The  paper  situation,"  he  said,  "has  been 
made  acute  through  a  greatly  increased  demand,  due 
to  an  unexpected  volume  of  advertising,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  decrease  in  production.  The  trouble  ap- 
parently is  that  no  one  newspaper  or  group  of  news- 
papers or  publications  is  willing  to  take  real  steps  to 
conserve  papej",  fearing  its  action  will  drive  advert- 
ising to  its  competitors.  In  that  case  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  step  in.  Many  papers  in  smaller 
cities  have  wired  me  they  are  unable  to  make  contracts 
at  any  price  for  next  year.  The  paper  simply  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  price  has  jumped  from  about  2  cents 
a  pound  before  the  war  up  to  10  and  even  15  cents 
now.  I  have  not  compiled  definite  figures,  but  in 
general  I  believe  my  bill  will  cut  down  the  paper  used 
in  week  day  papers  one-third,  reduce  the  Sunday 
consumption  one-half,  and  decrease  the  paper  used  by 
magazines  25  to  30  per  cent." 

A  notice  of  dissolution  was  recently  filed  with  the 
•Secretary  of  State,  New  York,  by  the  Cascade  "Wood 
Products  Company  of  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

In  urging  the  Senate  to  act  on  pending  legislation 
to  permit  hydro-electric  development  in  navigable 
stream.s,  Senator  Jones  of  Washington  pictured  ho\V 
a- coal  crisis  such  as  the  country  now  faces  would  be 
alleviated  under  proper  water  power  development. 
The  ultimate  development  of  all  the  power  available 
innavigable  streams,  the  Senator  pointed  out,  would 
be  equal  to  780,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  bill  calling  for 
such  development  is  now  in  the  Senate,  having  already 

been  passed  by  the  House.     Its  immediate  enactment 


is  advocated  by  (iovernors  of  several  States  and  by  thf 
Mayors  of  a  number  of  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Telegrams  promising  support  of  the  measure  have  been 
sent  b.y  the  executives  of  New  Hamp.shire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  Colorado 
to  Mayor  Corned  ins  F.  Burns  of  Troy,  Chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  New  Fork  State  Conference  o*" 
Mayors  who  sent  out  a  message  directing  attention  to 
the  need  for  utilizing  water  power  as  a  practical 
means  of  aiding  fuel  conservation.  "The  serious  coal 
situation  confronting  the  nation  has  brought  to  our 
attention  most  forcibly  the  need  of  conserving  our 
fuel  supply,"  wrote  Mayor  Burns.  "It  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal  to  have  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
country  running  to  waste  when  their  utilization  would 
mean  a  tremendous  supply  of  electrical  energy  thf 
absence  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  placing  in 
jeopardy  our  industrial  life." 

Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the  international 
Paper  Company's  Niagara  Falls  mill,  where  writing 
paper  will  be  manufactured.  Considerable  attention 
is  being  given  in  brokerage  circles  to  the  speculative 
possibilities  of  International  Paper  common.  This 
stock  sold  up  to  82  early  in  November.  Earnings  thi^ 
year  for  the  common  will  probably  equal  $25  a  share, 
which  means  that  in  the  four  years  ending  with  the 
current  oi^e  the  company  will  have  earned  a  total  of 
$102  on  its  stock  without  having  disbursed  a  cent  on 
dividends.  International  paper  is  unable  adequately 
to  supply  the  American  orders  with  newsprint,  to  say 
nothing  of  foreign  orders  which  the  company  might 
accept  if  it  wished  even  greater  profits.  Contract* 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  1920  are  being  closed  at 
$90  ,1.  ton,  compared  witli  a  price  of  $75.05  under 
Government  control. 


KELLOGG  IN  TIMBERLAND  EXCHANGE. 

William  L.  Hall  having  completed  tAventy  years  of 
work  in  forestry  with  the  Federal  Government  an- 
nounces his  retirement  as  Assistant  P^orester  in  the 
Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ef- 
fective November  24,  1919,  and  his  association  with 
R.  S.  Kellogg  and  others  in  the  organization  of  Hall. 
Kellogg  &  Company,  1449  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 

This  is  an  organization  havin,'^  for  its  principal  pur- 
pose the  conducting  of  land  exchanges  between  timber- 
land  owners  and  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Na- 
tional P^orests  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  will  contribute  to  the  further  development 
of  the  Nation's  forest  policy  by  active  aid  in  the  con- 
solidation of  Federal,  State  and  private  timberland 
holdings  for  better  administration  and  operation. 


BUYS  BATHURST  POWER  PLANT 

Mr.  flohn  P.  Leger,  who  has  been  supplying  flectri<- 
light  and  power  to  Bathurst  for  fifteen  vears  under 
the  name  of  the  Bathurst  Electric  and  Water  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  concern  on 
Wednesday.  Messrs.  Pj  J.  Veniot  and  Angus  iVfcLean 
closed  th"  d<^al  for  the  purchasers,  who  we  understand 
are  a  syndicate  of  well  known  provincial  capitalists 
shortly  to  be  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  greatly 
developing  the  power  possibilities  of  the  Tetegouchi^ 
River. — Gloucester  Northern  Light. 
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The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  on  Sunday  last  of 
Robert  C.  Winlow,  father  of  George  Winlow,  of  the 
sales  department  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company.  De- 
ceased, who  was  in'  advanced  years,  wt?  injured  some 
days  ago  by  being  struck  by  a  street  car  on  Welling- 
ton Street.  He  was  a  well-known  and  highly  respect- 
ed citizen  of  Toronto. 


P.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  ju!?t  returned  to 
Canada  after  three  months  sejourn  in  England.  The 
trip  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  combined  business 
and  pleasure  for  his  old  home  is  in  the  Isles  and  na- 
turally Mr.  Wilson  spent  some  time  around  his  old 
haunts. 


John  Thompson,  a  pioneer  printer  of  St.  Thomas. 
Ont,  and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Thomas  Journal,  died  after  a  long 
illness.  The  late  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  first 
reporters  in  St.  Thomas  and  was  associated  Avith  the 
Journal  when  it  was  in  the  weekly  elas.«. 


C.  F.  Crandall,  of  the  Montreal  Star,  has  been  ap- 
pointed honorary  secretary  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  in  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada  next 
Summer.  The  conference  will  be  attended  by  the  lead- 
ing publishers  o^  the  whole  empire  a^id  they  will  be 
taken  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  special  trains  as  guests 
of  the  Canadian  publishers.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
newspapers  represented  by  the  visitors  aggregate 
over  one  million  readers. 


It  is  announced  that  John  W.  Tibbs,  News  Editor, 
has  been  appointed  News  Manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  and  that  his  functions  have  been 
extended.  Editors  and  correspondents  of  the  Maritime, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Districts  Avill  be  responsible  to 
him  for  the  news  of  their  various  districts.  W.  P. 
Robinson,  who  was  the  chief  operator,  has  been 
promoted  to  be  Night  Editor  at  the  head  office.  F, 
A.^  MacDougall  has  been  made  chief  operator.  V.  M. 
Kipp,  British  Columbia  News  Superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  Acting  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  the  West. 


A  deputation  from  Fort  William  is  expected  to  wait 
on  the  Ontario  Government  in  Toronto  this  week  to 
ask  that  under  a  lease  for  pulpwood  lirijits  on  the  Pic 
River  granted  the  Great  Lake  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  to  have  the 
mill  located  withiin  either  of  the  Twin  Cities.  At 
present  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  intention  to  locate  the 
plant  outside  Port  Arthur.  On  Tuesday  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
hoping  that  some  influence  could  be  exex'ted  there 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  contract  for  r)ower  must  be 
entered  into  with  that  body.  It  was  found,  however 
that  the  matter  was  entirelv  one  for  the  Cabinet. 


The  fourth  out-of-town  luncheon,  of  the  Toronto 
('arton  Club  was  held  on  December  9th  at  the  Kerby 
House  in  Brantford.  All  of  the  Hamilton  Members 
were  in  attendance  together  with  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  clubs  at  Toronto,  Brantford,  Guelph,  Kit- 
chener and  Gait.  Those  present  were  driven  in  the 
morning  to  the'  factory  of  the  Canada  Glue  Company 
where  an  interesting  time  was  spent  in  seeing  the 
different  processes  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  glue.  The  luncheon  took  place  at  one  o'clock 
and  afterwards  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time  was 
spent  in  discussing  matters  of  general  intei'est  to  the 
paper  box  business. 


The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  head  office  Toronto, 
whose  stock  is  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  has  in- 
creased the  dividend  on  its  $2,481,300  common  stock 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  the  first  dividend  at  the  new  rate 
being  announced  on  December  8th.  The  4  per  cent 
rate  has  been  in  force  for  several  years 


George  E.  Scroggie  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  while  W  J.  Dai'by  has 
been  appointed  treasurer  and  George  M.  McTaggart 
circulation  manager. 


The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
are  starting  a  warehouse  and  factory  at  455  King  St., 
West,  Toronto,  where  they  will  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  fibre  sheets,  rods  and  tubes  and  manufac- 
ture special  shapes  to  suit  any  specifications,  such  as 
bu.shings,  washers,  gears,  discs,  etc.  The  sheet  fibre 
stock  will  consist  of  trunk  fibre,  insulating  fibre  and 
mechanical  fibre  in  any  specifications  desired.  The 
firm  will  also  carry  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Com- 
l^any's  receptacle  line,  consisting  of  waste  baskets, 
warehouse  cars.,  etc.  The  protective  p.iper  stock  will 
consist  of  glassine,  grease  proof,  vegetable  parch- 
ment, parchmoid  and  filter  paper. 


Ramsey  and  Ogle  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  to  enter 
the  paper  trade  in  Toronto.  They  have  opened  a  job- 
bing business  at  76  Pearl  Street  and  will  spacialize 
in  job  lots  of  all  classes  of  paper.  W.  B.  Ramsey  of 
Ritchie  and  Ramsey  is  one  of  the  partners. 


The  two  weekly  papers  in  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  The 
Liberal  and  The  Observer,  have  been  amalgamated 
and  a  joint  stock  company  has  been  formed  which 
will  take  over  both  offices  and  begin  the  publication 
of  the  Tillsonburg  News  on  December  26th.  The 
new  company  is  known  as  the  News  Printing  Com- 
panw  of  Tillsonburg,  Limited.  F.  E.  Aldrich  is  Presi- 
dent; John  Law,  Secretary  and  H.  P.  Johnston,  Busi- 
ness Manager.  The  publication  office  will  be  in  the 
premises  now  occupied  by  the  Observer,  a  paper  that 
was  established  bv  William  Law  in  June  1863. 


A  circular  just  issued  from  the  office  of  Lord  At- 
holstan,  of  Montreal,  Chairman  of  the  Genera]  and 
Executive  Committee."?  for  the  Imperial  Press  Aesocia- 
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tion,  urging  that  no  effort  be  spared  in  the  attemi)t 
to  make  the  visitors  welcome  and  their  stay  a  pleas 
lire  bears  the  signatures  of  many  of  Canada's  prom 
inent  men.  Sir  Kobert  Borden  heads  the  list  which 
includes  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Fielding  and  others.  Arrangements  are  under  way 
for  the  elaborate  entertainment  the  visiting  .iournalists 
from  beyond  the  seas. 


The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company,  Limited, 
wliose  Toronto  office  is  in  the  Royal  Bank  Building  as 
assignee  of  Herbert  Guettler,  have  secured  Patent  No. 
194,245  on  "U"  Bars  in  Canada,  which  are  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  type  of  angle  irons,  in  connection 
with  the  peeling  of  pulp  timber,  and  which  are  said 
to  be  giving  satisfactory  results. 


Senator  Koss  of  the  Port  France.s  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  has  taken  out  a  writ  against  ;he  Paper  Con- 
troller, R.  A.  Pringle,  K.  C,  the  Minister  of,  Justice 
and  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  which  is  of  a  mos.t  im- 
portant nature,  not  only  to  the  Fort  Frances  Com- 
pany but  to  the  Dominion  at  large.  The  writ,  whicli 
has  been  issued  by  Messrs  Pring'ie  and  (luthrie,  will 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Dominion 
War  Measures  Act  is  now  in  force.  There  have  been 
different  views  expressed  upon  this  question  and  as  to 
who  is  right  seems  about  to  be  determined  by  the 
courts. 


\'>y  the  purchase  of  the  Maeleoil  Pulp  Mills  at  Mil- 
ton, Nova  Scotia,  by  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum  of  Annapo- 
lis Royal,  N.S.,  one  of  the  largest  holdings  of  fee  land 
pulpwood  in  Canada,  350,000  acres  and  which  is  being 
continually  added  to,  will  now  be  inanufaetured  into 
pulp  and  paper  in  this  country  instead  of  being  shipped 
as  raw  material  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hughes,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Assoeition  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned  in 
order  to  enter  into  business  on  his  own  account,  as  an 
importer  and  exporter,  with  considerable  capital  back- 
ing his  work.  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Gould,  who  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Montreal  for  the  past  few  years,  and  in  other  jour- 
nalistic capacities  in  England  and  Canada  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


FATALITY  AT  BATHURST  PULP  MILL 

Mr.  Philip  Chassi,  an  employe  of  the  Bathurst  Lum- 
ber Co.  at  the  pulp  mill,  was  instantly  killed  November 
30  while  assisting  to  move  a  heavy  disc  in  the  wopd 
room.  This  disc  slipped  as  it  was  being  placed  in  po- 
sition and  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  man.  crnsbing 
his  life  out  instantly., 

Dr.  R.  G.  Duncan  was  immediately  nutilietl  and 
after  hearing  the  witnesses'  account  of  the  accident, 
decided  that  an  inquest  was  not  necessary..  The  de- 
ceased.had  been  employed  at  the  .pulp  mill  for  about 
a  j'^ear,  coming  here  .from.  St.  Anackt,.  Que.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  bis  former  home  on  Monday, 
accompanied,  by  Mr.  Pat. .  Cormier  of  East  Bathurst, 
•and  by  his  wife  and.. one. child  who  comprise  .his  sur- 
,\Mvin'7  ramdv,-.:..  ...  -  .-•  .         ..      -    .  , 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD.,  GETS 
NEW  CHARTER. 

Shareholders  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  this  week, 
confirmed  the  sale  of  the  enterprise  as  a  going  con- 
cern to  a  new  company  recently  incorporated  under 
the  same  name,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $7,000,- 
000.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  issued  capital  stock 
was  represented  at  the  meeting  and  the  proposal  rec- 
ommended by  the  board  of  directors  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  sAle,  one  share  of  8 
per  centcumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany, participating  up  to  10  per  cent,  will  be  given 
for  each  share  of  the  7  per  cent  non-participating  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  old  oo-mpany,  while  holders  of  the 
old  common  stock  will  receive  two  shares  of  new  for 
each  one  presently  held  by  them. 

The  new  company  undertakes  to  pay  the  common 
shareholders  of  the  old  company  the  dividend  of  5 
per  cejit  recently  declared  for  the  year  1919.  No 
change  in  the  management  of  executive  is  involved  in 
the  transaction. 

The  reorganization  enteJjprise  will  operate  three  di- 
visional plants  for  the  manufacture  of  bond,  ledger 
and  other  high-grade  papers,  these  being  situated  at 
Beauharnois  and  Crabtree  Mills,  in  Quebec,  and 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  the  latter  being  the  property  of  the 
Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  recently  ac 
quired  by  the  Howard  Smith  enterprise. 

The  HoM^ard  Smith  PapeF  -Mills,  Limited,  has  made 
steafiy  progress  since  its  formation  in  1912,  and  all 
three  of  its  divisional  plants,  it  is  stated,  are  running 
at  full  capacity  with  orders  for  several  months  booked 
ahead.  The  capacity  of  all  the  plants  is  now  being 
substantiall.y  increased  by  the  installtion  of  additional 
j)aper  machines  and  other  equipment  to  meet  the  in- 
ci'easing  business.  ,  The  amalgamation  under  one  man- 
agement of  the  company  and  its  resources  makes  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  by  far  the  largest 
producer  of  high-grade  papers  in  Canada  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world. 


^BATHURST  ON  THREE  TOURS 

A.  radical  change  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  their 
workmen  at  the  pulp  niill  and  also  in  the  rates  in  pay 
in  effect  was  put  into  force  December  1  by  the  man- 
agenient  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co. 

Instead  of  operating  the  plant  by  two  shifts  of 
' eleven  and  thirteen  hours  each  day,  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  has  been  adopt 
ed,,  while  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  new  periods  have 
been  made  the  same  as  was  formerly  paid  for  ten 
hours,  plus  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  eleven  hours  previous  pay. 

This  means  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  houi's  of 
labor  of^  the  workmen  with  a  very  slight  reduction 
in  Avages,  and  works  out  so  far  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  men.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  was  made  voluntarily  by  the 
company  Avithout  any  pressure  or  hint  of  pressure  or 
eomplaint  of  any  kind  from  the  employes.  It  means 
,an  additional  expense  to  the.  company  for  wages  of 
about  30  per  cent  and  the  employment  of  a  consider 
ably  larger  force,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believ.' 
that  the  change  will  be  beneficial  from  the  company  s 
viewpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  men.     -  -  ^ 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  December  13,  1919. — Barring  advances  in 
prices  in  a  few  lines  of  paper  and  the  soaring  prices 
of  newsprint  there  is  no  change  in  the  situation  as  far 
as  the  pulp,  fibre  and  paper  trade  is  concerned.  Pros- 
perity still  attends  the  manufacturers  and  in  but  very 
few  lines  is  there  any  possibility  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands that  are  being  made.  Business  in  all  branches 
of  the  paper  trade  is  exceedingly  brisii,  production 
continues  to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  and  every 
industry  is  working  at  full  capacity  in  ah  endeavor 
to  catch  up  with  '  orders,  which,  in  some  cases 
are  months  behind.  Some  indication  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  newsprint  and  pulp  prices  are 
mounting  was  seen  this  week,  when  a  Toronto 
jobber  was  quoted  a  rate  of  $74.25  for  a  ship- 
ment of  four  carloads  of  groundwood  pulp  which 
is  considered  a  somewhat  remarkable  price  when 
sulphite  is  obtainable  at  $90.00.  But  it  bears  out  the 
statement  previously  made  in  these  columns  that  the 
pulp  mills,  and  particularly  the  news  print  mills,  can 
get  almost  anything  that  is  asked  for  their  products. 
Sales  of  groundwood  pulp  as  high  as  $50  are  known 
to  have  been  made  although  the  ruling  price  is  $45  at 
the  mill.  The  Toronto  jobber  who  received  the  quota- 
tion of  $74.25  on  a  four  carload  lot  declared  that  it  was 
a  bona  fide  offer  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  typist. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  pulp.  Those  engaged  in 
selling  the  raw  material  in  the  way  of  timber  say  that 
the  .supply  is  limited.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  labor 
has  been  hard  to  get  and  that  it  lias  been  high  this 
year,  the  cutting  of  timber  for  pulp  in  most  districts 
has  not  been  so  extensively  gone  into.  Because  of  this 
shortage  of  production  two  of  the  mills  at  Thorold 
are  said  to  have  been  rather  severely  up  against  it  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  securing  enough  wood  to  grind. 
Conditions  such  as  these  shed  some  light  on  the  short- 
age and  high  price  of  news  print. 

The  tissue  mills  are  all  doing  a  big  business  and  the 
demand  for  all  lines  keeps  up.  Prices  of  several  grades 
of  light  weight  tissues  have  advanced  five  per  cent 
and  colored  sulphite  wrapping  paper .  have  gone  up 
half  a  cent  a  pound.  Paper  towels  have  olso  undergone 
a  slight  increase  in  price. 


The  paper  box  factories  have  never  >  xperienced  so 
busy  a  time  and  with  the  production  far  behind  the 
demand  and  with  most  of  the  mills  piled  up  with 
orders  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  fill,  trade  in 
this  branch  of  the  paper  industry  continues  to  boom. 
Prices  remain  firm  and  the  demand  somewhat  uncom- 
fortably great  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  the 
makers  declaring  that  they  are  turning  out  all  the 
goods  that  labor  and  their  equipment  and  raw  material 
will  allow  of.  Mills  at  Montreal,  Frankford  and 
other  centres  report  that  they  are  swamped  with 
orders.  The  same  conditions  are  found  in  the  tag 
and  cover  stock  branches  of  the  tradC;  the  demand 
there  being  far  greater  than  the  mills  can  supply. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  production  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand  and  that  the  mills  are  turning  out 
very  little  more  than  before  the  war,  th«^re  is  a  general 
scarcity  of  book  papers,  particularly  coated  stock, 
and  jobbers  have  had  orders  on  hand  for  months  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  fill.  In  bond  papers  all  the 
better  stocks  and  colored  papers  are  advancing  in 
price,  most  of  the  colored  lines  undergoing  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  pound  increase  on  December  1,  while  most  of 
the  white  bonds  remain  unchanged.  Shortage  of  color- 
ing material  is  ascribed  as  the  reason  for  the  advance 
in  price  of  the  colored  bond.  The  quality  of  the  dyes 
being  used  is  the  subject  of  some  complaint  although 
it  is  recognized  that  the  best  available  are  being  em- 
ployed and  despite  the  hate  of  everj^  thing  German  en- 
gendered by  the  Avar,  many  paper-makers  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  get  hold  of  the  better  class  dyes 
which  apparently  only  Germany  can  produce.  Book 
papers,,  aside  from  the  coated  stock,  remain  unchanged 
in  price  with  a  big  demand  and  the  mills  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  calls  for  goods.  About  the  only 
class  of  paper  stock  that  is  coming  through  freely, 
and  which  answers  to  the  demand  for  it,  is  the  Bris- 
tols.  Most  of  these  boards  are  imported  from  the 
States  and  the  mills  that  Avere  closed  during  the  war 
are  now  running,  Avith  the  result  that  stocks  are  quite 
easy  to  procure  and  orders  are  promptly  delivered 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  big  demand  for  them. 

.  There  is  a  big  demand  just  now  for  cheap  Avriting 
Manila  AAdiich  is  almost  impossible  to  get.  The  Canada 
Paper  Company  are  about  the  only  people  making 
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this  line  and  there  are  many  calls  for  it.  One  To- 
ronto jobbing  firm  have  had  orders  on  their  books 
for  six  months  for  this  line  of  stock  and  they  have 
been  unable  to  secure  it  for  their  customers. 

Pulp  Prices. 

F.O.B.  Mill 

Groundwood  pulp  $42.00  to  $45.00 

Sulphite,  ueAvs  grade  $75.00  to  $80.00 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching  $92.00  to  $95.00 

Sulphite,  bleached  $115.00  to  $120.00 

Sulphate  $87.50 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December,  13. — Firmness  continues  to 
characterize  the  paper  market  in  all  its  branches  and 
there  is  no  let  up  in  the  amount  of  business  being 
transacted.  Jobbers  report  consumers  to  be  bujdng 
in  a  consistent  manner  and  in  large  volume,  while 
manufacturers  as  a  unit  tell  of  having  all  the  orders 
that  they  can  comfortably  accomodate  for  the  present 
and  for  several  months  hence. 

The  news  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  soft  coal 
miners  was  received  with  joy  by  the  paper  trade.  The 
shortage  of  coal  as  affecting  the  paper  manufacturing 
industry  was  rapidly  reaching  a  stage  of  aeuteness; 
in  fact,  quite  a  number  of  mills  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  obliged,  because  of  the 
lack  of  fuel,  to  close  down  for  short  intervals  within 
the  past  fortnight.  With  mining  resumed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  shipments  of  coal  will  soon  be  forthcoming 
at  a  more  or  less  normal  rate  and  that  paper  manu- 
facturers will  accordingly  be  occasioned  no  more  dif- 
ficulty because  of  a  dearth  of  fuel  to  run  their  plants. 

The  tightness  of  the  newsprint  market  becomes  more 
impressive  every  day.  The  situation  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  Congressional  leadei's  in  Washing- 
ton, who,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  seekuig  some  moans 
to  relieve  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country  from 
conditions  for  which  the  publishers  themselves  are 
principally  to  blame.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  Friday  by  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico 
which  would  restrict  the  use  of  newsprint  by  making 
the  postal  rates  on  newspapers  of  more  than  24  pages 
five  times  the  present  rate.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill, 
Senator  Jones  stated,  is  to  keep  the  big  city  news- 
papers from  "gobbling"  newsprint,  thereby  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  small  town  and  country  papeis 
to  get  paper. 

Predictions  that  some  of  the  small  town  newspapers 
would  be  compelled  to  cease  publishing  as  a  result 
of  the  paper  shortage  have  become  a  reality.  A  daily 
paper  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania  suspended  this  week, 
announcing  that  it  was  unable  to  obtain  supplies  of 
newsprint.  That  other  papers  will  likely  be  affected 
is  generally  admitted.  The  newsprint  market  con- 
tinues exceedingly  firm.  Offerings  are  very  light  and 
buyers  are  meeting  any  price  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  get  supplies.  Metropolitan  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  restricting  their  consumption  to  a  rigid 
degree.  Hardly  a  paper  in  New  York  fails  to  leave  out 
a  good  proportion  of  the  advertising  offered  it  every 
day.  As  an  example  of  the  heavy  volume  of  adver- 
tising newspapers  are  carrying  maj^  be  cited  the  case 
of  one  local  afternoon  daily,  which  one  day  this  week 
printed  32  pages  of  8  columns,  or  256  columns  all  told, 
of  which  total  246  columns  were  advertising,  leaving 
a  bare  10  columns  for  reading  matter. 

The  book  paper  market  is  strong  and  active.  Mills 
are  running  at  full  capacity  and  are  sold  up  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  contract  customers  liaving  acquired 
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practically  the  entire  output.  Tissues  are  firm  and  in 
steady  demand.  Wrappings  and  other  coarse 
papers  are  moving  in  a  consistent  way  and  at  main- 
tained prices.  Fine  papers  meet  with  a  voluminous  de- 
mand and  rule  very  firm  in  price. 

The  board  market  has  strengthened.  About  the  low- 
est price  named  on  plain  chip  board  by  mills  at  pres- 
ent is  $62.50  a  ton  and  most  manufacturers  are  refus- 
ing to  accept  orders  at  less  than  65.  Virtually  every 
mill  is  confining  its  orders  to  those  coming  from 
regular  customers. 

GROUND  WOOD. — Firmness  characterizes  quota- 
tions on  groundwood  and  while  demand  is  not  as  point- 
ed as  it  has  been  recently,  there  is  no  supply  going 
abegging  in  the  market.  Rathor,  buyers  are  still  en- 
countering considerable  difficulty  in  covering  their 
wants,  producers  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  hav- 
ing their  output  contracted  for  and  therefore  being 
unable  to  accept  additional  orders.  The  latest  figures 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  show  that 
during  the  month  of  October  domestic  mills  consumed 
and  shipped  8,653  tons  of  groundwood  in  excess  of 
what  they  produced.  Prices  range  from  $50  a  ton  up- 
ward, with  even  stored  pulp  held  at  $45.  and  higher. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Chemical  wood  pulps  are  in  a 
steady  market  position,  quotations  ruling  strong  and 
demand  being  of  a  consistent  nature.  There  is  not  the 
excitement  among  buyers  to  secure  supplies  as  was 
in  evidence  a  short  time  ago  but  available  pulp  is 
quickly  absorbed  and  the  market  seems  virtually  bare 
of  important  accumulations.  Leading  producers  of 
bleached  sulphite  of  standard  quality  report  securing 
6  cents  at  the  mill  without  trouble  for  all  the  pulp 
they  have  to  offer,  while  unbleached  of  new.sprint 
quality  is  selling  steadily  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents  per 
pound  and  domestic  ea.sy  bleaching  at  4.50  to  4.75  cents. 
Kraft  pulps  are  moving  in  less  volume  than  sulphite 
yet  there  is  sufficient  business  activity  in  this  end  of 
the  market  to  firmly  sustain  values  and  No.  1  domestic 
kraft  is  readily  bringing  3.75  to  4  cents..  Nothing  of 
importance  is  reported  from  foreign  pulp  centers  ex- 
cepting that  the  market  in  Scandinavian  countries 
remains  very  firm. 

RAGS. — Papermaking  rags  of  nearly  all  descriptions 
are  in  good  demand  and  prices  evince  a  strong  upward 
tendency.  Consumers  are  placing  orders  for  all 
classes  of  material  in  steady  fashion  and  show  little 
reluctance  about  meeting  the  prices  asked  on  .such 
stock  as  they  desire.  Roofing  rags  especially  are 
strong.  Felt  manufacturers,  judging  from  their  efforts 
to  obtain  supplies,  are  consuming  large  tonnages  of 
rags  and  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  cover  re- 
quirements as  far  ahead  as  possible.  No.  1  roofing 
rags  are  selling  at  beyond  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  East, 
while  sales  have  ben  reported  in  the  West  at  close  to 
3.50  cents.  White  rags  of  various  desciptions  are  in 
active  call.  No.  1  white  .shirt  cuttings  are  moving 
freely  at  15.50  to  16  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points, 
while  old  No.  1  whites  are  fetching  9  cents  and  higher 
from  mills.  Thirds  and  blues  are  quotably  higher, 
sales  of  repacked  blues  having  been  recorded  at  4.50 
to  5  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  Packers  are  hold- 
ing unsold  stocks  of  rags  with  a  tenacity  which  indi- 
cates that  they  anticipate  further  sharp  advances  in 
prices  or  else  that  they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
replacing  the  material  disposed  of. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Board  manufacturers  have  con- 
tinued to  buy  low  grades  of  old  paper  in  rather  re- 
stricted fashion  this  week  owing  presumably  to  the 
coal  situation,  and  this  has  promoted    a  somewhat 
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.•asicr  uiulfrluuc  in  prices  on  those  classes  of  stock 
consumed  by  them;  otherwise,  the  uui'-kcf  is  ntron'/ 
and  comparatively  active.  Shavings,  flat  stock,  kraft. 
manilas  and,  in  fact,  all  the  better  qualities,  are  m 
jrood  demand  and  quotations  on  them  are  firm.  Shav- 
hi^s  meet  Avith  fi  ready  sale  at  steady  prices,  mills  pay- 
iii«r  ill  the  neif^hborhood  of  5.50  cents  for  No.  1  hard 
whites,  4.75  cents  for  No.  2  hard  whites  and  4.50  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  white  shavinf?s.  Heavy  books  and  maj?- 
iizines  are  moving  actively  at  a  price  basis  of  around 
2.50  cents  at  shipping  points  and  there  have  been  Di- 
stances where  consunVrs  having  granted  higher 
prices.  Kraft  paper  is  freely  sought  at  3.50  cents  per 
pound,  while  No.  1  Manila  paper  is  quoted  at  1.60  to 
1.75  cents.  Two  exceedingly  strong  items  in  the  trade 
at  in-esent  are  No.  1  overissue  news  and  white  news 
cuttings.  The  latter,  which  consist  of  newsprint  shav- 
ings or  cuttings,  are  commanding  a  price  above  what 
standard  newsprint  in  rolls  sold  at  before  the  war. 
Consuniing  mills  bid  2.50  cents  a  pound  and  are  not 
getting  all  the  supply  wanted.  Overissue  newspapers 
are  quotable  at  around  1.50  cents  per  pound  at  ship- 
ping points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGOINCJ.— Old  Manila  rope  is 
a  bit  higher  in  price,  an  advance  in  quotations  having 
been  promoted  bv  increased  demand  from  consuming 
quarters.  Sales  at  6.25  to  6.871/2  cents  a  pound  f  .0  b. 
New  York  have  been  recorded,  and,  evidently  looking 
for  a  further  pise,  dealers  are  booking  orders  cautious- 
ly. Old  bagging  ules  comparatively  (piiet.  Buyers  do 
not  show  the  interest  in  this  commodity  that  they  do 
in  other  kinds  of  ])apermaking  material  and  offerings 
by  dealers  of  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  8  cents  at  the 
point  o  fshipment  fre(iueiitly  are  goini;'  nnai'i-cpted. 

PULPWOOD  AND  PAPER 

Such  work  as  the  following  editorial  in  the  Que- 
bec Telegraph  is  one  of  the  ino.st  i)o!ent  factors  in 
promoting  a  national  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  forset  to  the  i)eople  of  Canada.  Tlie  newspapers 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  a  grand  service  by 
pointing  out  the  need  of  conserving  and  cherishing 
our  national  resources  and  demanding  a  proper  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  them. — Ed. 

Tt  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ed- 
monds, writing  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  tliiit  paper  manu- 
facturers, publishers  and  ])oliticians  in  the  United 
States  are  becoming  iimch  ])erturbed  over  the  i)uli)- 
wood  situation.  For  some  time  past  they  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  in  regard  to  the  out- 
look. And  this  anxiety  has  been  materially  increa.sed 
by  a  report  of  the  Congressional  Forestry  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  after  a  superficial  survey,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  there  is  sucli  a  scarcity  of  wood 
pulp  in  the  country,  whicli  in  turn  lias  affected  the 
supply  of  paper,  that  some  of  the  smaller  iiewspai)ers 
may  be  forced  to  suspend  publication.  As  a  result 
of  this  discovery  the  Forestry  Committee  has  decided 
upon  a-  more  thorough  and  extended  investia-ation. 
F'rom  this  and  other  facts  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  Canada  for  its  supply  of  both  pul]) 
and  paper. 

The  fact  that  American  capital  has  become  intei-- 
ested  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  pulp  and  papei' 
industry  of  the  Dominion  has  been  i)ointed  to  as  an 
evidence  that  11io.se  engaged  in  paper  manufacturing 
across  the  border  have  been  manufacturing  across  the 
liorder  have  been  fortifying  themselv-'.  against  sucli 
an  eventuality  as  a  shortage  of  the  United  States  su])- 


ply  of  raw  material.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
|)lace  a  limit  ui)on  what  the  future  d(mands  of  the 
American  pajjcr  men  'iia\  i»e  upon  our  piilpwood  or 
its  manufactured  products.  That  it  will  necessarily 
he  very  great  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
export  trade  has  increased  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  1914,  the  export  trade  in  paper,  pulp  and  pulp- 
wood  was  valued  at  $22,120,943,  while  in  1919  it  has 
reached  the  astounding  figure  of  $82,092,776,  or  an 
increase  of  over  271  per  cent.  In  printing  paper  the 
incr(iased  value  was  $26,212,819,  or  267  per  cent,  in 
wood  ])ulp,  $25,761,184  or  324  per  cent,  and  in  pulp- 
wood,  $7,997,830  or  108  per  cent.  Almost  everybody 
is  aware  of  the  enormous  expansion  which  the  busi- 
ness has  taken  in  Canada.  In  1900  the  value  of  the 
entire  output  of  Canadian  pulp  mills  was  but  $8,627,- 
647.  The  census  for  1917  gives  the  total  for  that 
year  as  $96,340,324. 

That  this  expansion  is  still  011  the  increase  is  shown 
liy  the  number  of  new  mills  in  course  of  erection  and 
the  extent  of  the  additions  being  m,ade  to  exisiting 
industries.    Such  an  enormous  employment  of  the 
raw  material  cannot  but  lead  to  enquires  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  eventual  exhaustion.    In  this  con- 
nection, however,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  forests  and  the  mines.  While  minerals 
do  not  reproduce  themselves,  forests,  under  favorable 
conditions,  do.    Mor'eover,  some  of     the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  Dominion  claim  that 
with  natural  reproduction,  artificial     planting  and 
proper  conservation  they  can  l)e  maintained  for  all 
time.    It  is  known  that  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  actively  encouraging  the  work  of  refore- 
station and  setting  out  millions  of  young  nursery  trees 
every  year.    The  Laurentides  and  other  large  pulp 
concerns  are  going  largely  into  the  same  admirably 
constructive  conservation  work.    The  a'reatest  danger 
of  all  to  the  existing  and  future  supply  of  pulpwood 
is  from  fire,  which  in  the  past  has  worked  more  de- 
struction to  the  forests  than  the  axe  of  the  lumber- 
man.   Here,  too,  the  local  government,  the  lumbermen 
and  the  pulp  manufacturers  are  fortiiiiately  working 
together  with  great  system  and  a  thoroughness  that 
promises  good  results.    This  is  as  it  '^^hould  be,  for 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  countiy  was  there 
greater  need  foi'  employing  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  conserving  the  raw  material  of  which  we  are  so 
i'ai»idly  stripj)ing  our  forests. 


CANADIAN  MILLS  GET  BRITISH  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  most  important  develo])ments  in  connec- 
lion  with  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  is  the  large 
orilers  that  have  been  booked  in  Great  Britain  by 
Canadian  companies.  This  business  has  been  show- 
ing tremendous  increases  during  the  past  few  months, 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company,  which  handles  the  output  of  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  mills. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  further  expan- 
sion of  this  business  during  the  next  couple  of  years, 
as  reports  indicate  that  the  English  papers  prefer  to 
do  business  with  the  Canadian  mills  as  against  com- 
panies operating  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Already 
several  large  shii)nip]its  have  been  landed  in  England 
and  it  is  expected  that  from  now  on  considerable  car- 
go space  will  be  available  for  regular  shipments  from 
Canadian  ports  to  Tjondon. 

We  know  (piite  a  few  who  "get  by,"  but  they  don't 
seem  to  "get-on." 


necember  18,  1919. 
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SAVE  All 


STOCK  RECOVERY 

The  waste  water  is  strained  and  the  stock  re- 
turned to  the  point  of  use  all  by  the  action  of  the 
Save-All  without  handling  of  attention. 
HEAD  REGULATION 

The  Bird  Variable  -Speed  Drive  for  cylinder 
moulds  (patented)  maintains  a  head  of  stock  on  the 
mould  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  mould  to  the 
requirements  of  white  water  supplied.  The  cylinder 
drives  at  the  speed  required  by  the  volume  of  white 
water  furnished  and  stops  if  the  supply  is  diverted. 
SHOWER  PIPE 

A  valve  in  the  shoAver  connection  is  controlled 
by  the  variable  speed  drive  so  that  the  shoAver  stops 
with  the  cylinder.    The  consistency  of  the  recovered 
stock  is  kept  uniform  with  the  practical  limits. 
STRAINER  VALVE 

The    Bird   Save-All  is  fitted  with   the  Bird 
Strainer  Valve  (patent  applied  for),  a  practical,  fool- 
proof strainer  that  prevents  the  holes  of  the  shower 
pipes  from  filling  up  and  keeps  the  shower  on  the  job. 
These  automatic  features  of  the  Bird  Save-All  solve  many  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
blems connected  with  waste  water  filtration.    They  make  the  Bird  Save-All  as 
n-arly  fool-proofa  s  is  possible  for  the  machinery  to  approach.    They  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  ability  of  the  Bird  Save- All  to  save  stock  at  a  protit. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  2D. 

BIRD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

EAST  WALFOLE,  MASS.. 


T.  H.  SAVERY    JR..  Western  Representative 
1630  Republic  Bldg.,  CHICAGO.  'LL. 
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Showing  Wire  Cable  Conveyer  and  Log  Stacker,  two 
of  the  units  of  a  complete  conveying  system  for 
handling  logs  at  the  plant  of  the  P.  H.  Glad- 
felter  Co.  Spring  Grove,  Pa.  The  stack- 
er elevates  to  a  pile  approximately 
50  ft.  high. 


Handle  Your  Logs  With  Jeffrey 
Conveyers  and  Stackers 

As  the  Leading  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills  are  Doing 

To  secure  a  maximum  operating  economy  in  your  mill,  logs  must  be  stored,  stacked  and 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  and  from  the  machines  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  least 
amount  of  handling. 


Jeffrey  Wire  Cable  Conveyers 

have  successfully  aiet  conditions 
which  other  types  of  conveyors 
could  not  meet  in  handling  Pulp- 
wood  into  and  out  of  Storage. 


Jeffrey  Stackers 

are  built  in  stationary  and  mov- 
able types  with  end  discharge  or 
discharging  skidways. 


Write  for  further  information  and  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  98-2,  "Conveying  Machinery 
for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills." 


Th( 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Branch 
&  Warerooms 

MONTREAL 


The  largest  Pulp  Wood  Stacker  ever  built,  a  Jeffrey  Stacker  erect 
ed  for  the  Lake  Superior  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  On- 
tario, Will  pile  pulp  v^rood  to  a  height  of  90  feet,  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  practically  100  cords  of  2-ft.  wood  per  hour. 
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E.    A.  CRIPPEN 

79  SPADINA  AVE.,  TORONTO 
PHONE  ADELAIDE  4049 

Paper  Mill  Representative 


Glazed  Papers 
Vegetable  Parchment 
Bond  Papers 
Manifold  Bond 
Parchmentine 
Glassine 

Drawing  Papers 


Grass  Bleached  Tissue 
Fourdrinier  Tissue 
Cylinder 

Adding  Machine  Rolls 
No.  1  and  No.  2  Jute 
No.  1,  2  and  3  Eope 
Rope  Bristols 


Bleached  Sulphite  for  Waxing 
EXPORT  BUSINESS  SOLICITED 

Selling  Jobbers  and  Converters  Exclusively 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINII 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites   and   delicate  tints. 


SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  ....  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,. . . .  Middletown,  0 
Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  ....  St.  Marys,  Ohio 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,    West  Dudley,  Mass 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user^. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 


PANZUS  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  mat^ial  for 

Lining  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Digesters  and 
Acid  Reclaiming  Tanks  and  Towers 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest  and  Most  Durable 


For  information  and  estimates,  addre  s 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Company 

505  Washington  Ave.     -     Muskegon,  Mich. 
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THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO. 


CHEMICAL  PLANT,  SANDWICH,  ONTARIO 

Chloride  of  Lime 
Bleaching  Powder 
Caustic  Soda 

The  Canadian  Salt  Company  has  established 
the  only  plant  in  Canada  manufacturing  these 
products.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  and  your  orders'  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Order 

( Windsor  Brand) 

Chloride  of  Lime,  Bleaching  Powder 

and  Caustic  Soda. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Limited 


WINDSOR, 


ONTARIO 


SELLING  AGENTS: 
Nichols  Chemical  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


NORDLING,  MACE  &  CO., 

PARIS,  11,  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere, 

Telegrams:  "NORDKEL." 

WOOD  PULP  AGENTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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Its'  Always  Ready 

EDDY'S 

Indurated  Fibreware 

Fire  Pail 

EveryJEddylFire'Pail  has  a  rounded  bottom  that  necessitates' its  being 
hung  on  a  rack  or  hook.  Therefore  in  the  event  of  a  hurried  call  the 
Eddy  Fire  Pail  is  always  sure  to  be  in  its  proper  place — in  the  rack  or 
on  the  hanger. 

And  it  wont  shrink,  bulge  or  fall  apart.  Every  pail 
is  moulded,  pressed  and  baked  in  one  piece  until  it  is 
as  hard  as  granite. 

Ask  any  hardware  dealer  to  show  you  the  Eddy  Fire  Pail. 

Another  good  fire  preventative — Eddy's  "Silent  Five"  Matches.  No 
sparks  when  struck.    No  after  glow  when  extinguished. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  Limited,  HULL,  CANADA 


Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited 

THREE  RIVERS,  CANADA 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 

SULPHATE  PULP  AND  KRAFT  PAPER,  GLAZED  AND  UNGLAZED 
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J.  &  J.  MAKIN,  Limited 

WALLHEAD     M  H.  L  S  , 

ROCHDALE,      -       -  ENGLAND 


Telegraphic  Address:  — 

TINFOIL,    ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 

SPECIALTIES:— 

TINFOIL     PAPERS,     PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED, 

FOR:  — 

PACKETTING    TEAS,  COFFEE, 
CAKE  WRAPPING, 
TOBACCO  WRAPPING, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

WHITE    COATED  ENAMELS, 
PLAIN   PAPERS  for:— 

TEA    PACKETS,  Etc. 
GLAZED    CASINGS,  ETC. 

ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 

Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  our  WALLHEAD 
MILLS,  ROCHDALE,  ENGLAND. 


Food  and  labor  troubles 

Feed  your  men  well  and  they  will  be 
contented.  Vary  the  menu  and  avoid 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  costly  if  you 
use  Klim.  Klim  can  be  used  in  so 
many  ways — just  like  fresh  separated 
milk.  It  has  the  genuine  flavor,  natur- 
al, unchanged,  and  adds  that  "home- 
cooked"  taste  that  makes  ordinary, 
everyday  foods  seem  new  and  different. 

Try  Klim  for  one  month.  It  will 
earn  a  high  place  on  your  list  of  gro- 
cery supplies. 

Order  from  your  wholesale  grocer. 

Canadian  Milk  Products  Limited 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 

MONTREAL 


ST.  JOHN 


Interlake  Tissue  Mills 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  FULL  LINE 
OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  M.  G.  TIS- 
SUES, BROWN  AND  COLORED  LIGHT 
WEIGHT  M.  G.  KRAFT,  WHITE  ANU 
COLORED  DRUG  WRAP,  ALL  GRADES 
OF  FRUIT  WRAPS,  DRY  PROOF  PAPER 
A  FULL  LINE  OF  TOILET  PAPER, 
PAPER  TOWELS,  PAPER  NAPKINS, 
DECORATIVE  CREPE  ROLLS,  LUNCH 
AND  OUTING  SETS. 

Head  Office,  331  Telephone  Bldg. 
Toronto        »      Mills  at  Merritton 


Chipper  Knives 

Made  by 

R.  J.  Dowd  Knife  Works. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Only  the  best  is  good  enough. 

Sole  Canadian  Selling  Agents: 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories  Limited, 


MONTREAL 
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Equip  your  Mills  with  Green  Bay 
Barkers-Material  and  Labor  Saving 

Machines 

BARKERS  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.  Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries — Unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE.  ONTARIO 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry 

with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Press,  Limited,  Garden  City  Press,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue.    'Phone  165. 

J.  J.  Harpell,  President  and  Managing  Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Room  B-30,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
'Phone  Main  2662. 
H.  W.  Thompson,  Western  Manager, 

Toronto  Office,  1402-3  C.P.R.  Building  

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 
F.  E.  Payson,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

507  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver. 


Official  Journal  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


J.  NEWELL,  STEPHENSON,  M.S.,  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  rea^  ers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest  which,  on  publication^  will  be  paid  for. 

Subscription  to  an.-  address  in  Canada,  United  States 
and  British  Empire,  $5.00  yearly.  Other  Countries  Tost- 
age  Extra.    Single  copies,  IB  cents. 

Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  the  Publishers' 
hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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Weighing  standard  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fair  banks  Dial  Scales. 


Cut  Time 

and  Labor  Costs 

—  stop  and  figure  out  the  time  wasted  in  weighing  and 
computing  weights.  It  amounts  to  considerable  in  a 
year, 

FAIRBANKS 

Dial  Scales 

eliminate  all  the  waste  time  and  labor  it  is  possible  to 
save.  They  put  your  weighing  on  an  efficient  basis. 
The  plainly  graduated  dial  does  this. 

Ask  us  about  these  scales,  and  the 
work   they   will   do   in   your  plant. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

LIMITED 

STJJOHN,                     QUEBEC,  MONTREAL, 

OTTAWA,                   WINNIPEG,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,                 VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA. 
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"Mnrv  (Eliristntas" 

Two  little  words  of  friendship, 

Two  little  words  of  cheer. 
Two  little  words  we  love  to  send 

To  good  friends  far  and  near; 
Two  little  words  of  blessing 

That  brighten  wintry  weather. 
Two  little  words  just  made  to  link 

The  hearts  of  friends  together. 


SETTLED  AT  LAST. 
What  will  without  doubt  be  the  last  order-iu-eoun- 
cil  for  the  regulation  of  newsprint  paper  in  Canada 
comes  as  a  Christmas  present  to  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  publishers.  The  terms  of  the  order  are 
probably  as  fair  could  be  by  expected  or  accepted 
under  the  circumstances.  A  guarantee  to  the  pub- 
lishers that  they  will  receive  necessary  supplies  of 
paper  for  six  months  at  $80  is  generous  treatment. 
Ihe  inference  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  shall 
again  rule  after  six  months  is  as  fair  to  one  side  as  it 
is  to  the  other.  That  period  should  provide  time 
for  such  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
as  the  trend  of  events  in  the  meantime  may  dictate. 
If  prices  of  all  commodities  remain  high  and  the  de- 
mand for  newsprint,  by  reason  of  extensive  circula- 
tions, and  advertising,  great,  then  the  price  will  surely 
be  as  high  as  at  present  if  not  higher,  and  wise  pub- 
lishers will  trim  their  sails  (and  their  sales)  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Canadian  publishers  have  the  advantage  over 
their  American  confreres  in  two  ways,  first  as  to  price 
and  second  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  order  covers. 
They  have  what  amounts  to  a  six  months  contract  at 
$80.  Across  the  line  the  publishers  are  glad  to  make 
contracts  for  three  months  at  $90.  Stability  of  price 
end  certainty  of  supply  are  very  important  considera- 
tions and  the  Government  has  done  well  in-so-far  as 
these  happy  conditions  have  been  bro'ight  about. 

As  to  the  papermakers,  it  looks  as  if  the  margin  of 
$10  that  they  lose  is  the  price,  of  relief  from  unneces- 


s'cvj  restrictions  after  a  definite  period  of  time.  This 
will  permit  them  to  adjust  prices  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  costs  and  conditions.  Of  course,  some 
publishers  will  find  it  awkward  to  be  on  the  same 
business  basis  with  their  suppliers  of  newsprint  as  they 
are  Avith  dealers  in  ink  and  machinery  after  having 
been  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  papermakers 
for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Government. 

With  the  experiences  of  these  past  few  years,  we 
may  all  feel  sure  that  if  the  publication  of  newspapers 
in  Canada  is  ever  threatened  by  unfair  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  papermakers,  the  Government  will  find 
some  means  of  protecting  from  the  wolves,  the  delicate 
members  of  the  fold  of  Canadian  businesses.  The 
Board  of  Commerce  is  the  logical  agent  for  handling 
such  matters  although  its  activities  so  far  have 
not  been  crowned  with  any  marked  success.  But  the 
publishers  need  have  no  fear  of  ill-treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers;  they  are  not  inclined  to 
return  evil  for  evil  but  desire  only  to  do  business  ac- 
cording to  business  principles.  It  does  not  pay  to 
gouge  a  customer,  as  the  Scandinavian  papermakers 
and  pulp  makers  are  finding  out  in  their  relations 
Avith  some  Englishmen.  Canadians  may  well  consider 
the  matter  carefully  when  such  opportunities  arise. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  order  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Finance  Minister.  Prom  one  of  apparent 
indifference  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  on  the 
part  of  this  department  there  seems  to  have  come 
about  an  appreciation  of  what  the  industry  means  to 
the  Dominion.  A  great  stir  was  made  over  the  ship- 
ment of  $20,000,000  in  gold  to  the  United  States,  but 
tlie  pulp  and  paper  mills  ship  the  equivalent  of  that 
every  three  months  or  less.  The  present  Finance 
Minister  realizes  the  value  of  these  exports  to  every 
('anadian  due  to  their  effect  on  the  exchange  situa- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  many  other  benefits  they 
bring  in  the  way  of  employment  and  purchasing  power. 
It  is  almost  as  if  the  football  had  become  the  goal-post. 


COBWEBS. 

A  newspaper  dealer  in  a  small  town  in  New  England 
has  had  as  many  of  2046  copies  of  a  certain  Boston  pa- 
per left  over  in  one  month.  In  spite  of  numerous  pro- 
tests, this  dealer  has  been  receiving  30  or  40  copies 
per  day  in  excess  of  the  number  ordered.  A  few  in- 
stances like  this  would  keep  more  than  one  small  paper 
on  its  feet. 


The  principal  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  interest  to  Canadians  are  Manila  hemp,  sugar  and 
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cordage.  The  Islands  imported  in  1918  paper  and  its 
manufactures  worth  3,683,982  pesos  (1,841,991)  and 
books  and  other  printed  matter  valued  at  1,211,292 
pesos  ($605,646.) 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  may  be  said  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  conserve  paper  if  its  advertising  rates 
are  an  indication.  It  is  reported  that  the  inch  rate 
has  been  made  $1.40.  At  this  rate  a  page  would  cost 
$6,860.   

It  now  remains  for  some  enterprising  concern  to 
run  tractor  trains  on  the  ice  from  Clarke  City  to  bring 
out  some  of  that  $50  groundwood. 

Has  anybody  tried  to  save  that  expensive  ground- 
wood  pulp  by  substituting  clay  for  a  filler  and  using 
more  sulphite? 

Textile,  electric  and  many  other  concerns  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  vulcanized  fibre  and  its  multitude 
of  conversion  products  will  soon  be  manufactured  in 
Toronto.  The  Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  is  coming 
North. 

Toronto  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  paper  center.  Can- 
ada Box  Board  Co.  is  also  talking  of  establishing  a 
plant  there. 

An  estimate  of  Canada's  fire  losses  for  November, 
1919,  puts  the  figure  at  $2,339,870,  as  compared  with 
$1,023,388  in  October  and  $1,059,580  in:  November, 
1918.  Two  fires  last  month  caused  a  loss  of  $1,150,- 
000,  the  Brown  Corp's.  lumber  mills  $800,000  and 
Laval  University  $350,000.  According  to  the  Mone- 
tary Times,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  fires  this  time 
of  year  are  caused  by  heating  apparatus.  Surely  an 
intelligent  people  can  be  instructed  or  obliged  to  be 
more  careful.  Not  only  is  property  destriyed,  but 
frequently  life  also. 


A  Bolshevik  by  any  other  name  can  raise  just  as 


LOYALTY. 

(By  Elbert  Hubbard.) 

Loyalty  is  a  quality  which  prompts  i  person  to  be 
true  to  the  thing  he  undertakes.  It  means  definite 
direction,  fixity  of  purpose,  and  steadfastness.  Loyalty 
supplies  poise,  power,  purpose,  ballast,  and  works  for 
health  and  success. 

Nature  helps  the  loyal  man.  If  you  are  careless, 
slipshod,  indifferent.  Nature  assumes  that  you  wish 
to  be  a  nobody  and  grants  your  desire. 

Success  hinges  on  loyalty.  Be  true  to  your  art,  your 
business,  your  employer,  your  "house." 

Loyalty  is  for  the  one  who  is  loyal.  It  is  a  quality 
woven  through  the  very  fabric  of  one's  being,  and 
never  a  thing  apart.  Loyalty  makes  the  thing  to  which 
you  are  loyal  yours.  Disloyalty  removes  it  from  you. 
Whether  anyone  knows  of  our  disloyalty  is  really  of 
little  moment,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  real 
point  is:  how  does  it  affect  ourselves? 

Work  is  for  the  worker.  Love  is  for  the  lover.  Art 
is  for  the  artist. 

The  menial  is  a  man  who  is  disloyal  to  his  work. 

All  useful  service  is  raised  to  the  plane  of  art  when 
love  for  the  task — loyalty — is  fused  with  the  effort. 

No  one  ever  succeeded  in  business,  or  can,  who 
wears  the  dial  off  the  clock."  Such  a  one  may  not  be 
disloyal — he  may  be  merely  unloyal;  but  he  is  always 
ripe  for  a  lay-off,  and  always  imagines  some  one  has 
it  in  for  him. 

And  he  is  right — everybody  and  everything,  in- 
cluding Fate  and  Destiny,  Clio  and  Nemesis,  has  it  in 
for  him.  The  only  man  who  goes  unscathed  is  the  one 
who  is  loyal  to  himself  by  being  loyal  to  others. 

Loyalty  is  the  great  lubricant  of  life.  It  saves  the 
wear  and  tear  of  making  daily  decisions  as  to  what 
is  best  to  do.  It  preserves  balance  and  makes  results 
cumulative.  The  man  who  is  loyal  to  his  work  is  not 
wrung  nor  perplexed  by  doubts — he  sticks  to  the  ship, 
and  if  the  ship  founders,  he  goes  down  a  hero  with 
colors  flying  at  the  masthead  and  the  band  playing. 

The  hospitals,  jails,  and  asylums,  and  sanitariums 
are  full  of  disloyal  people — folks  who  have  been  dis- 
loyal to  friends,  society,  business,  work.  Stick  and 
if  you  quit,  quit  to  tackle  a  harder  job.  God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  loyal. 


THE  DAM-KEEPERS  DIDN'T  DO  IT 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Graham,  chief  fire  inspector  of  the 
Ottawa  River  Forest  Protective  Association,  calls  our 
attention  to  a  statement  made  in  the  magazine  for  De- 
cember 4th  under  the  title  "Forest  Fires  in  Quebec," 
to  the  effect  that  the  worst  fires  were  caused  by  dam- 
keepers  and  river  drivers  of  operators.  Mr.  Graham 
says : 

"We  believe  this  must  surely  refer  only  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  province.  This  Association  patrols 
approximately  32,000  square  miles  of  Crown  Timber 
Lands  and  the  fires  caused  by  dam-keepers  and  river 
drivers  of  operators  and  other  causes  by  lumbermen  did 
not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  our  total  number  of  227  fires. ' ' 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  note  from  the 
Association,  and  trust  that  the  good  results  obtained 
from  their  efforts  will  be  an  example  and  an  incentive 
to  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  the  matter  of  forest 
protection.  We  regret  that  the  report  was  erroneous  in 
regard  to  these  particular  limits  and  hope  that  this 
figure  really  does  not  apply  to  any  lack  of  care  on  the 
part  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  elsewhere. 

Southern  Russia  requires  paper  and  machinery. 


For  once,  our  youthful  craze  for  collecting  stamps 
has  proved  useful.  The  advertisement  of  a  firm  dealing 
in  foreign  pulp  contains  the  word  "Suomi."  We 
guessed  it  meant  Finland,  and  on  making  inquiry, 
find  we  were  right.  Others  have  wondered  about  the 
meaning  of  this  word. 

The  discussion  of  the  Anthony  Bill  in  Congress 
brought  out  some  interesting  comment  on  the  news- 
papers as  profiteers.  The  sentiment  seemed  in  favor 
of  cutting  down  the  large  papers  to  allow  enough  for 
the  small  paper. 

The  paper  mill  established  at  New  Wiju,  Korea, 
some  time  ago  is  now  reported  to  be  in  working  order, 
and  the  machines  have  made  a  trial  run  with  satis- 
factory results.  Preparations  are  in  progress  to  start 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  pulp-producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  mill  is  1,000  tons  a  month. 
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Rags — Their  Source,  Classification  and  Assorting 

By  HENRY  ATTERBURY,  of  Atterbury  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York. 


The  article  which  is  here  presented  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Textbook  on-  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufac- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  a  Joint  Educational  Com- 
mittee representing  the  industry  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  article  is  published  in  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  and  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  as  an  assist- 
ance to  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  reason  for 
thus  publishing  this  and  perhaps,  at  a  later  date,  other 
portions  of  the  textbook,  is  to  obtain  as  many  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  as  possible  at  this  stage,  so  that 
the  books  will  be  practically  correct  when  they  appear. 


Before  beginning  a  description  of  the  present 
method  of  collecting,  assorting  and  packing  rags  for 
use  in  paper-makiner,  a  brief  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  industry,  which  has  only  reached  its  present 
volume  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  mav  be 
in  order.  After  it  was  found  that  Papyrus,  Parch- 
ment and  Vellum  Avere  insufficient  to  supplv  the  de- 
mand and  the  then  known  world  was  still  aroping 
for  substitutes,  in  the  year  704.  Samarcand  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Moors  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Deople  there  were  manufacturing  paper  from  rags. 
The  business  was  almost  immediaitely  transferred  to 
Spain  and  thence  to  other  countries,  but  for  1100  years 
it  was  carried  on  in  almost  as  primitive  a  way  as  when 
discover  at  Samarcand,  and  there  was  but  little  im- 
provement in  method  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Cotton  rags  were  used  almost  exclu- 
sively al'thouffh  linens  were  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
Up  to  the  year  1800,  the  averasre  output  of  a  mill  was 
only  about  5  reams  per  dav.  t'he  rags  were  not  bleach- 
ed— white  rags  being  used  for  Avhite  paper,  and  light 
colored  rags  used  in  making  a  printin<r  paper  of  a\m- 
lity  somewhat  like  what  is  to-dav  known  as  granite, 
and  a  better  grade  composed  of  Avhite  and  colored 
rags  having  a  hairy  appearance.  The  dark  colored 
rags  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper. 
It  Avill  be  seen  therefore  that  there  was  little  assort- 
ing to  be  done  and  that  the  Quantity  required  was  not 
large.  About  1801  in  this  country,  stronger  efforts 
to  increase  the  supply  of  raers  Avere  started,  and  cur- 
ious advertisements  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  among 
them  the  followina:  by  John  Clark  and  Company,  of 
Martin.sburg,  N.  Y. : 

"Sweet  ladies,  pray  be  not  offended. 
Nor  mind  the  jess  of  sneering  wags, 
No  harm,  believe  us,  is  intended, 
When  humbly  Ave  request  your  rags." 

and  the  following  by  Zenas  Crane  of  Walton,  Mass., 
February  8th,  1801 ; ' 

■'Americans,  encourage  your  manufacttirers  and 
they  will  improve. 

Ladies  save  your  rags   as  ,the  sub- 

scriber intends  to  erect  a  paper  mill  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  the  business  being  very  bene- 
ficient  to  the  community  at  large,  they  flatter 
themselves  that  they  shall  meet  Avith  due  en- 
couragement, and  that  every  woman  who  has  at 


heart  the  good  of  her  country  and  the  interest 
of  her  family,  will  patronize  them  by  saving  her 
rags  and  send  them  to  the  manufactory  or  the 
nearest  storekeeper,  for  which  the  subscriber 
will  give  a  generous  price." 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  also  appointed  one  man 
in  each  town  who  was  authorized  to  receive  rags  and 
the  housewives  ■  were  notified  by  advertisements  or 
otherwise,  to  save  them.  The  shortage  in  supply 
however  never  qualified  the  demand  until  the  year 
1865,  when  the  discovery  that  wood  pulp  could  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  appeared  to  have 
solved  the  difficulty.  The  increase  in  the  amount 
of  paper  manufactured  since  then  hoAvever,  has  man- 
aged to  keep  pace  with  the  supply  of  rags  and  other 
material,  until  Ave  not  only  use  all  the  rags  gathered 
in  this  country,  but  are  looking  to  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world  for  supplies.  Before  the  war, 
large  quantities  were  imported  from  Germany,  France; 
Egypt,  Japan  and  othe  countries  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  they  will  again  furnish  us  a  portion  of  our 
supply  as  soon  as  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  shipping 
situation  will  permit.  From  very  humble  beginnings 
and  within  a  comparatively  very  short  time,  has  de- 
veloped therefore,  this  large  business  of  collecting  and 
sorting  rags. 

At  present  in  this  country,  the  method  pursued  in 
the  collection  of  rags  is  about  as  f  oIIoavs  :  the  small 
dealer  or  retailer,  usually  with  a  horse  and  cart  and  his 
string  of  musical  (?)  bells,  starts  upon  his  rounds, 
visiting  his  customers  once  a  Aveek  or  once  in  two 
weeks  and  purchasing  from  them,  bottles,  old  iron, 
metals  of  all  kinds,  rubber,  woollen  and  cotton  rags, 
paper,  and  in  fact  almost  every  kind  of  waste  ma- 
terial. Inasmuch  as  we  are  interested  only  in  the  cot- 
ton rags  Ave  Avill  not  folloAv  him  in  his  disposal  of  the 
other  purchases,  except  to  say  that  his  profits  on 
metals,  rubber,  etc.,  enable  him  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness in  which  otherwise  he  Avould  find  it  difficult  to 
make  living  wages.  His  business  has  been  assisted 
recently  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington who,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  conserva- 
tion throughout  the  country  of  waste  material,  has 
sent  broadcast,  circulars  calling  upon  houscAvives  to 
save  rags,  metals,  old  papers,  etc.,  and  other  material 
usually  classed  as  waste,  and  sell  them  to  dealers  in 
such  material  in  the  nearest  town.  The  former 
method  of  paying  for  such  material  in  tin  Avare  or 
.similar  goods  has  been  largely  discontinued  and  cash 
is  noAv  generally  paid,  although  in  some  remote  coun- 
try districts  the  peddler  with  his  tin  and  Avooden 
Avare  may  still  be  seen,  and  in  many  towns  the  store- 
keeper still  takes  in  trade  rags,  metals,  etc.,  keep- 
ing them  until  he  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  a  shipment  of  the  state  of  the  market  is  such 
as  to  induce  him  to  sell.  When  held  by  the  store- 
keeper the  rags  are  usually  sold  to  the  dealers  as 
mixed  rags,  consisting  of  Avoollens  and  all  grades  of 
cottons  packed  together.  The  collector  usually  dis- 
poses of  his  Avoollens  and  cottons  roughly  assorted, 
Aveekly,  to  a  larger  dealer  who  is  supposed  to  grade 
them  more  closely  and  who  sells  to  the  mill  direct,  or 
to  another  dealer  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  Avhen 
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the  stock  is  agaiu  overhauled  and  repacked  in  a  man- 
ner better  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  particular  cus- 
tomer. Tlie  rags,  therefore,  quickly  pass  through 
three  or  four  hands  before  they  reach  the  paper  mill. 
The  woollens  are  sold  to  the  least  dealer,  mixed,  and 
by  him  sold  to  a  packer  specializing  in  woollens,  who 
assorts  them  into  thirty  or  forty  different  grades 
suitable  for  mills  making  different  kinds  of  woollen 
goods,  or  to  shoddy  manufacturers  wlio  break  them 
up  into  shoddv,  or  as  it  is  now  called  "reworked 
wool." 

Assorting  the  stock  is  done  mostly  by  women,  who 
first  pick  out  the  number  one  whites,  consisting  of 
large,  clean  pieces,  and  the  number  two  whites,  which 
are  a  little  off  color  or  somewhat  soiled.  In  some 
sections  the  number  two  whites  are  packed  with  the 
large  light  colored  rags  and  are  called  Twos  and  Blues, 
but  in  most  places  they  are  packed  by  themselves  and 
the  colored  rags,  if  not  too  dark  in  color  are  packed 
together  and  are  called  Thirds  and  Bluei-.  The  Blacks 
and  the  very  dark  colored  rags  are  packed  together 
and  shipped  to  the  manufacturers  of  Roofing  Paper. 
There  is,  as  maybe  supposed,  considerable  difference 
in  the  quality  of  these  various  grades  depending  upon 
the  packers,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  1o  draw  the  line 
as  to  just  what  should  be  put  in  and  the  quantity. 
The  National  Association  of  Waste  Trade  Dealers  and 
The  Waste  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  have 
both  endeavored  to  meet  this  condition  and  in  con 
junction  with  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion have  abreed  upon  a  classification  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  which  shows  just  what  should  be  packed 
in  each,  as  follows : 

Extra  No.  1  White  Cottons — Largo,  clean,  white 
cottons,  free  of  knits,  ganzies,  canvas,  lace  cur- 
tains, collars,  cuffs,  shirt  bosoms,  bed  spreads, 
new  cuttings,  stringy  or  mussy  rags. 

No.  1  White  Cotton — 'Clean,  white  cottons,  free 
of  lace  curtains,  ganzies,  and  canvas.  Need  not 
be  as  large  as  Extra  No.  1  White  Cottons.  Must 
not  contain  mussy  or  stringy  rag.s. 

No.  2  Whites — Soiled,  white  cottons,  free  of 
dump  rags,  street  rags,  scorched  rags,  paint, 
greasy  rags  or  oily  rags.  Also  free  from  button 
.strips  and  seams  from  higher  grades  of  Whites. 

Mixed  Whites — Should  contain  at  l6ast  40  per 
cent  of  No.  1  Whites  and  not  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  No.  2  Whites.  They  must  not  contain 
any  of  the  material  prohibited  in  the  grades  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Street  Whites — Should  be  soiled  white  cottons 
fi'om  street  or  dump  collection.  They  are  likely 
to  contain  some  foreign  material  resulting  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  but  they 
must  be  dry. 

Twos  and  Blues — Should  be  rags  of  strictly 
house  collection  and  should  consist  of  No.  2  White 
Cottons  and  Light  Blue  Checks  and  Prints.  They 
should  not  contain  the  seams  or  buttons  taken  from 
higher  grades  of  Whites,  nor  should  they  cintain 
Dark  Bines  of  any  des(M-iption.  They  shall  not 
contain  old  corsets,  small  nieces  of  new  racrs  or 
rags  smeared  with  paint,  oil  or  grease,  nor  should 
they  contain  any  scorched  rags. 

Thirds  and  Blues — Should  be  rags  of  slriclly 
house  collection,  and  may  contain  light  pinks, 
grays,  greens  and  blues,  but  should  be  free  from 
dark  red,  black,  brown,  quilts  and  feather  ticks, 
canvas,  tents  and  awnings,  seams  and  strippings 


from  higher  grade  rags,  or  rags  smeared  with 
paint,  oil  or  grease,  small  pieces  of  new  rags  or 
fine  cut  mussy  rags. 

Miscellaneous  Blues — Should  be  rags  of  all  co- 
lors, free  of  solid  black  or  satinet,  street  or  dump 
rags  must  not  be  present  in  excess  of  25  per  cent. 

Old  Blue  Overalls — To  contain  clean  blue  over- 
alls only,  free  from  oil,  grease  or  paint  and  are 
understood  to  be  free  of  miners'  garments. 

Black  Cotton  Stockings — To  consist  entirely  of 
black  cotton  stockings  in  which  white  feet  or  ed- 
gings are  permitted. 
The  Association  of  Roofing  Manufacturers  has  class- 
ified the  grades  of  acceptable    and  non-acceptable 
stock  in  Roofing  Paper  manufacture,  together  with  the 
penalties  to  be  imposed  in  case  their  orders  are  viol- 
ated, as  follows: 

No.  1  Roofing  Rags — Soft  rags  containing  a 
percentage  olf  wool.  Satinet  garments,  includ- 
ing men's  coats,  pants,  vests,  mixed  linsies,  seams, 
women's  coats,  sacks  and  cloth  skirts,  all  con- 
taining a  portion  of  wool  fibre. 

No.  2  Roofing  Rags — ^Cotton  rags.  Large  and 
small  cotton  rags,  including  linings  (without  seams 
attached)  silk  rags,  rag  carpets,  print  rags  and 
stockings. 

No.  3  Gunny-Babbing —  Free  from  fertilizer, 
charcoal,  coal  and  cement  sacks,  chemical,  lime 
and  plaster  bags. 

No.  4  Brussels  and  Hard  Backed  Carpets.  . 
No.  5  Roofing  Rags — (A)  Tailor  rags  free  from 
all  rubbish  and  paper. 
(B)  Taylor  rags   to  con- 
tian  noTlnore  than  10  per 
cent  paper. 

('C)  Tailor  rags  to  eon- 
tain  over  10  per  cent  and 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent 
paper. 

Penalties. 

Sellers  shall  furnish  the  buyers  with  disposition  or- 
ders for  rejected  material  within  five  days  after  re- 
jection has  been  made  and  the  seller  been  notified. 
Otherwise  it  is  the  buyer's  privilege  to  store  the  goods 
at  seller's  expense,  or  make  such  other  disposition  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  question  of  quality  is  still  unsettled  however, 
and  there  is  a  variation  of  price  according  to  the 
reputation  of  the  packer,  and  poor  stock  is  still  ac- 
cepted when  goods  are  scarce,  while  srounds  for  re- 
jection are  good  when  it  is  more  plentiful.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  that  the  small  unreliable  packer  in 
competition  with  his  honest  associate  will  smuggle  in 
a  few  bales  of  poor  stock  which  the  shipper  is  unable 
to  detect  and  will  be  most  strenuous  in  denying  that 
his  goods  are  those  complained  of.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  large  and  reliable  packer  now  repacks  every- 
thing irrespective  of  the  seller  Avhich,  although  it  en- 
tails considerable  expenses  is  compensated  for  by  a 
great  reduction  in  his  bills  for  allowances.  Disputes 
over  mixed  rags  are  also  numerous,  as  unprincipled 
storekeepers  or  packers  who  sell  them  will  occasionally 
assort  from  them  a  quantity  of  high  priced  woollens 
or  the  large  whites  and  light  colored  cottons  to  be 
sold  as  Wipers  for  which,  of  course,  he  receives  a  much 
higher  price,  and  there  is  no  standard  as  to  just  what 
(|uantity  they  should  contain,  most  of  the  contracts 
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reading!:,  "Containing  all  the  woollens,  whites  and  light 
colors." 

.  When  the  different  assortments  are  made  the  rags 
are  packed  in  large  power  presses  and  the  goods  are 
then  ready  for  shipment  to  the  different  mills. 

In  the  purchase  of  new  stock,  (new  white  and  color- 
ed shirt  cuttings,  new  collar  cuttings  and  similar 
stock),  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  produced 
generally  in  large  quantities,  and  the  producer  desires 
therefore  to  get  as  near  to  the  consumer  as  possible, 
the  small  packer  is  generally  eliminated  and  the 
goods  are  purchased  by  the  large,  packer  direct  on 
contract  usually  running  for  a  year.  In  times  of  de- 
pression the  packer  is  often  obliged  to  carry  a  large 
stock,  which  as  the  price  is  high  involves  a  large  in- 
vestment and  therefore  only  concerns  having  a  large 
capital  can  afford  to  do  the  business. 

The  methods  used  in  assorting  and  packing  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  old  cottons. 

Owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  linens  made  in  this 
country  compared  with  Europe,  there  was  not,  until 
the  European  supply  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  war, 
any  attempt  made  to  assort  or  pack  linens,  either  old 
or  new.  Since  1915  efforts  have  been  made  to  assort 
or  pack  linens  here,  but  the  amount  produced  is  very 
limited  and  the  business  will  undoubtedly  be  abandon- 
ed as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  resume  shipments  from 
Europe. 

There  is  consilderable  difference  in  the  packing  and 
assorting  of  rags  in  Europe  from  the  method  pursued 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  caused  principally 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor.  On  this  side 
of  the  water  the  ob.ject  aimed  as  it  the  production  of 
the  largest  quantity  obtainable  Avith  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor,  whereas  abroad  they  look  more  to 
the  production  of  uniform  grades  irrespective  of  the 
cost  of  so  doing.  This  causes  a  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  but  increases  the  number 
of  grades  very  materially.  A  packer  in  Europe  will 
often  employ  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
hands  and  turn  out  only  the  same  amount  as  would 
•be  packed  here  with  a  force  of  thirty  or  forty.  The 
number  of  grades  is,  however  very  much  larger.  For 
instance,  in  France  they  make  four  or  five  different 
grades  of  White  Cottons  besides  the  same  number 
of  White  Linens  as  against  two  or  three  grades  of 
White  Cottons  containing  all  the  Linens  which  we 
make.  They  pack  two  or  three  grade^--  of  Blue  Cot- 
tons and  four  grades  of  Colored  Cottons  all  of  which, 
with  us,  would  be  packed  together  in  Twos  and  Blues 
or  Thirds  and  Blues.  They  assort  and  grade  all  the 
Cotton  Stockings  according  to  color,  etc.,  most  of 
them  being  used  for  extracting  the  dyes  and  for  var- 
ious purposes,  Avhereas  with  us  Black  Stockings  only 
are  assorted  and  all  others  are  packed  into  such  grades 
as  they  are  suited  to.  (Whites,  Thirds  and  Blues,  etc.) 
They  assort  from  their  Print  Cottons  those  that 
contain  the  fast  dyes,  whereas  with  us  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  fact  of  whether  the  dye  is  fast  or  not. 
These  different  assortments  were  those  made  before 
the  war  and  whether,  owing  to  the'  increased  ciest_and 
scarcity  of  labor  they  will  be  abandoned  or  not,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  French  rags  are  very  clean,  clean- 
er than  any,  except  the  washed  rags  from  Italy  and 
are  of  a  fine  texture  as  a  rule. 

Italy  has  for  many  years  imposed  a  tax^^  upon  the 
exportation  of  rags.  This  tax  is  so  high  that  only 
the  best  grades  can  be  exported.  Consequently  oiil>' 
number  one  and  number  two  Avhitc  cottons  and  first 
and  second  quality  of  White  Linens  together  with  a 


few  of  the  best  grades  of  Blues  are  exported,  all  the 
other  grades  being  consumed  at  home  The  White 
Linens  and  Cottons  are  generally  washed  and  dried 
before  shipment  and  are  exceedingly  clean  and  of  a 
bright  color.  They  are  of  a  thick  texture  and  ex- 
ceedingly soft. 

Germany,  before  the  war,  was  one  of  the  largest 
exporters  of  rags  to  the  United  States.  Assortment 
was  about  the  same  as  in  France,  there  being  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Blue  Cottons  and  Linens,  the  texture 
being  as  clean.  They  assort,  however,  about  as  many 
grades  and  the  methods  of  assortment  are  about  the 
same.  The  principal  grades  exported,  are  Blues  and 
Prints  with  a  small  percentage  of  Whites.  The  lower 
grades  are  consumed  mostly  at  home.'  There  are  sev- 
eral large  packing  establishments  in  Germany,  each 
of  them  covering  several  acres,  but  their  use  or  labor 
in  the  past  has  always  seemed  extravagant.  The  rags 
are  generally  assorted  upon  an  upper  floor  and  drop- 
ped into  bins  on  the  floor  below,  where  a  circular 
railway  carries  a  press  to  the  front  of  each  bin  and 
the  rags  are  then  packed  by  hand  into  the  press.  This 
entails  considerable  extra  labor  which  could  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  use  of  one  or  two  power  presses  fed  from 
above  by  chutes.  Probably  the  high  cost  of  labor,  as 
well  as  its  scarcity,  owing  to  the  war,  will  bring  about 
improvement  in  its  use  in  the  future. 

Little  Belgium  enjoyed  the  distinction,  prior  to  1914, 
of  producing  more  rags,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, than  any  other  nation  in  the  'world.  Ghent 
was  the,  centre  of  the  industry,  although  there  are 
many  establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  quality  of  the  rags  and  their  general  assortment 
was  about  the  same  as  those  of  Germany  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  stock  for  uniformity  "and  general 
honesty  stood  high.  Owing  to  the  number  of  Linen 
factories  in  the  country  it  produced  largely  new  Linen 
Cutting  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

Holland  for  its  size  and  population  produces  a  gO'od 
many  rags  which  have  a  good  repiitation  for  quality 
and  cleanliness.  The  rags  are  strong  and  bright.  Un- 
fortunately some  .of  the  packers  are  in  the  habit  of 
buying  rags  from  other  countries  and  shipping  them 
as  Dutch,  which  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  stock 
somewhat.  .  A  rag  of  pure  Dutch  origin  is  however  of 
excellent  quality. 

Scandinavia  does  not  produce  many  rags  although 
there  are  some  large  establishments  in  Denmark.  Most 
of  this  stock  is  sold  in  England.  The  rags  are  clean 
and  of  good  quality.  The  assortment  is  about  the  same 
as  in  Germany. 

Great  Britain  has  many  large  establishments  pro- 
ducing rags  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  out- 
put is  consumed  at  home  and  only  the  lowest  grades 
are  exported.  The  paper  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  buy  a  good  portion  of  their  supplies  from  the  eon- 
tment  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  spite  of 
the  large  production  in  London,  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow. England  and  the  United  States  are  the  laregst 
importers  of  rags  in  the  world. 

Austria  Hungary  has  for  many  years  prohibited 
entirely  the  exportation  of  rags  unless  a  corresponding 
quantity  is  imported  by  the  shipper.  The  import  need 
not  be  of  the  same  quality  grade  or  price  as  the  ex- 
port but  a  shipment  ^of  woollen  or  linen  rags  may  be 
offset  by  a  similar  quantity  of  cheap  cottons  or  a 
shipment  to  the  United  States  may  be  balanced  by  a 
return  of  the  same  quantity  from  France.  There  are 
some  transactions  entered  into  with  other  countries 
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but  the  amount  of  business  is  very  limited  owing  to 
the  red-tape  involved. 

Russian  rags  have  heretofore  been  assorted,  packed 
and  shipped  almost  exclusively  from  Germany.  Inas- 
much as  Russia  has  always  grown  large  quantities  of 
Hemp  and  the  peasants  have  spun  much  of  this  into 
cloth,  the  rags  received  from  there  are  mostly  a  very 
heavy  home  spun  Linen  and  as  the  peasant  does  not 
willingly  part  with  his  clothes  until  they  are  almost 
beyond  repair  they  are  covered  thick  with  patches 
and  are  far  from  the  washed  rags  of  Italy  in  cleanli- 
ness. Cottons  are  also  packed  to  some  extent  but  not 
nearly  so  extensively  as  Linens.  These  latter  are 
assorted  for  color  and  strength  into  seven  or  eight 
different  grades  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  adding 
<r  strength  to  the  paper.  The  business  has  of  course 
been  entirely  cut  off  by  the  war  and  whether  it  will 
be  resumed  in  the  old  way  only  time  can  tell. 

In  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  rags  are  brought 
from  the  interior  many  miles  on  ea'hal  back  and  sold 
to  dealers  in  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  other  coast  towns. 
It  ir,  interesting  to  see  the  Arab  with  his  camel  loaded 
with  several  hundred  pounds  of  rags  for  whieh_  he 
will  receive  an  equivalent  of  only  a  few  shillings, 
travelling  from  the  interior  many  weary  miles  and 
finallv  reachincr  his  destination  to  return  at  once  with 
the  few  purchases  he  can  secure  for  tho  small  amount 
received  and  yet  Egvpt  produces  thousands  of  tons 
of  rags  yearly.  Owing  to  the  long  camel  journey  or 
for  some  other  reason  Egyptian  rags  are  always  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  odor,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  collection.  There  are  but  few  rags 
produced  in  other  countries  of  northern  Africa.  Tunis 
collects  a  few  which  are  shipped  almost  entirely  to 
France  and  Alcriers  produces  some,  but  collections  in 
Morocco  and  Tripoli  are  negligible.  The  Egyptian  rags 
are  very  dusty  and  dirty,  composed  mostly  of  Blue 
and  Black  Cottons  and  are  exceedingly  tender.  For 
certain  kinds  of  paper,  particnlarlv  blotting,  they  are 
much  liked,  but  owing  to  the  hiffh  cost  of  freight, 
shipments  have  been  made  scarce  since  the  war  be- 
gan, but  will  be  resumed  as  the  softness  of  the  rag 
renders  it  essential  for  the  higher  qualities  of  blotting. 

Janan  formerly  shipped  larore  quantities  of  rags  to 
the  United  States,  the  bales  being  of  uniform  size 
containing  four  hundred  pounds  each  and  composed 
of  White  and  Blue  Cottons,  the  latter  largely  pre- 
dominating. Thev  were  of  nice  quality,  very  clean 
and  were  much  liked  by  our  manufacturers.  Of  late 
years  no  shipments  have  been  caused  by  the  growth 
of  the  paper  industry  in  Japan  and  consequent  use 
at  home  of  their  own  waste  material. 

China  has  never  shipped  rasrs  to  this  country  to  any 
extent.  Those  that  Avere  sent  were  of  small  size  cot- 
tons and  mixed.    The  testiire  was  very  light. 

There  are  few  shipments  of  racrs  from  South  Am- 
erica and  the  collections  in  the  large  cities  are  very 
small.  A  few  eome  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  racrs  are  collected  largely 
only  in  well  populated  countries,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent only  in  those  that  are  more  sparsely  settled. 

Imported  rags  are  by  regulation  of  the  United 
States  Government  required  to  be  disinfected  under 
supervision  of  the  consul  and  a  consul's  certificate 
attached  to  each  set  of  papers  before  the  rags  are  al- 
lowed entry  at  the  Custom  House.  The  disinfection 
is  generally  done  by  spreading  the  rags  on  racks  in 
an  air  tight  chamber  and  exposine:  them  to  the  fumes 
of  carbondioxide  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  door  of  the  chamber  is  sealed  by  the  consul  or  his. 


representative  and  opened  only  by  him  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  alloted  time.  Tlie  rags  are  then  immediately 
packed  and  the  bales  stamped  "Disinfected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 

Government  under  the  supervision  of   ". 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disinfection  is 
sometimes  done  carelessly  there  is  likewise  little  doubt 
that  in  the  main  it  is  properly  performed. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  in  /ags  by  which 
an  expert  can  almost  distinguish  from  what  section 
of  the  world  they  originate  and  one  familiar  with  the 
business  can  almost  always  tell  without  trouble  the 
original  Tiome  of  each  bale. 


THE  SONG  OP  THE  SULPHITE  MILL 

0  the  heavy  air  of  the  Sulphite  Mill, 

(And  the  fumes  will  get  you  yet)  ; 

And  it's  Goddam  hard  to  work  with  a  will, 

But  the  Boss,  he  say  too  much  time  we  kill, 

And  the  pay, no  high  cos  the  labor  no  skill — 

(But  your  throat  you  dare  not  wet.) 

When  the  sulphur  she  bum  blue  and  blue. 
And  the  place  so  hot  and  stinking; 
And  mebby  if  Big  Boss  only  knew 
How  much  more  easy  to  say  than  do: 
"Increase  Number  1  and  keep  up  Number  2," 
Then  praps  he  do  some  tall  thinking. 

Now  the  hie  dierester's  full  and  hot 

And  the  Sulphite  she  cook  steady; 

And  praps  you  are  thinking  what's  better  forgot. 

How  wood  and  iron  and  everything  rot. 

And  Laborers  too  most  as  likely  as  not— 

But  you  have  to  be  there  and  ready. 

And  the  fumes  will  come  some  time  some  day. 
The  grey-green  fumes  and  you  can't  get  away. 
The  green-srrey  fumes  and  you  try  to  pray: 
"Sacre!  Mon  Dieu !  Sacre!  Sacre!" 
Then  it's  blood  at  the  nose  and  pain  in  the  chest, 
Stabs  at  the  heart  and  stabs  in  the  breast ; 
"Just  carry  him  out — fresh  air  is  the  best, 
"Unfasten  his  clothing — ^let  time  do  the  rest; 
"Call  it  accident  forty-one." 

So  it's  accident  number  forty-one, 
Donat  Bourassa — the  son  of  a  gun, 
Got  a  bit  gassed  on  account  of  a  leak. 
Dropped  in  his  tracks  with  a  sort  of  a  squeak. 
Couldn't  explain — 'though  he  tried  to  speak- 
In  a  day  or  two  he'll  be  right  as  can  be — 
(But  I'm  thankful  it  didn't  happen  to  me.) 

GEORGE  W.  E  DANIELS. 
Editor's  note:  Don't  compare  this  with  Drummond ; 

do  a  little  thinking,  then  a  lot  of  practicing. — Safety 

First. 


THE  HICKORY  TREE. 

The  hickory  tree  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Indian  word  "Paweohiccora."  This  was  a 
kind  of  dressing:  eaten  with  hominy  which  the  squaws 
made  by  crushing  hickory  nuts  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
adding  water  until  it  formed  a  milky  lionid.  Early 
settlers  are  supposed  to  have  shortened  the  name  to 
hickory.  The  Indians  got  a  large  part  of  their  winter 
food  from  hickory  nuts,  some  tribes  in  the  South 
gathering  as  m\ich  as  a  hundred  bushels  per  family. 
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Practical  Belt  Lacing  Directions 

Description  of  the  ' '  Hinge ' '  and  the  '  *  Straight  stitch ' ' 
methods — the  two  most  common  plans. 

There  are  several  methods  of  joining  the  ends  of  a 
belt  by  means  of  rawhide  lace  leather.  The  two  most 
common  and  practical  plans  for  lacing  belts  are  known 
as  the  "Hinge"  lacing  and  the  "Straight  Stitch" 
lacing,  Avhich  are  described  as  follows  in  the  house 
organ  of  Sadler  and  Haworth. 

Whatever  style  of  lacing  is  adopted,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  ends  of  the  belt  to  be  joined  should  be  cut  at 
exactlj^  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  belt,  and  that 
the  lacing  be  under  uniform  tension  in  order  that  the 
belt  may  run  absolutely  true  when  put  into  operation. 
Cut  the  ends  of  the  belt  to  be  joined  perfectly  true 
with  a  tee-square.  Punch  two  rows  of  holes  in  each  end 
of  the  belt.  The  holes  in  the  second  row  should  be 
punched  directly  back  of  those  in  the  first  row.  The 
holes  in  both  ends  of  the  belt  should  also  be  exactly 
opposite. 

Directions  for  Lacing. 

Put  the  lace  through  hole  No.  5,  drawing  ends  even. 
Butt  the  ends  of  belt  together  and  pass  each  end  of 
the  string  of  lace  between  the  ends  of  the  belt  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Pass  No.  1  lace  up  through  hole  No.  8,  down  between 
ends  of  belt,  up  through  No.  5,  down  through  No.  2,  up 
through  No.  5,  down  between  ends  again. 

Put  lace  No.  2  down  through  hole  No.  8,  up  through 
No.  11,  down  through  No.  8,  up  between  ends  down 
through  No.  4,  up  between  ends,  down  through  No.  7, 
up  between  ends,  down  through  No.  4,  up  through  No. 
1,  down  through  No.  4,  up  between  ends,  down  through 
No.  7,  up  through  No.  10,  down  through  No.  7,  up  be- 
tween ends,  down  through  No.  4,  up  through  No.  1. 
Punch  hole  with  belt  awl  and  fasten  in  usual  manner 
directly  back  of  hole  No.  1. 

To  finish  the  other  side,  put  lace  No.  1  through  hole 
No.  9,  down  between  ends,  up  through  No.  6,  down  be- 
tween ends,  xip  through  No.  9,  down  through  No.  12, 
up  through  No.  9,  down  between  ends,  up  through  No. 
6,  down  through  No.  3,. up  through  No.  6,  down  be- 
tween ends,  up  through  No.  9,  down  through  No.  12, 
then  fasten  end  of  lace  back  of  hole  No.  12,  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  illustration  used  with  these  instructions  shows 
only  three  holes  to  each  row.  The  same  instructions 
apply  whenever  any  old  number  of  holes  are  required 
to  each  roAV — simply  start  with  the  centre  hole. 

When  the  width  of  the  belt  requires  the  use  of  an 
even  number  of  holes  in  each  row,  begin  with  either 
one  of  the  two  centre  holes  and  follow  the  instructions 
already  given. 

Cut  the  ends  of  the  belt  to  be  joined  perfectly  true 
with  a  tro-square.  Punch  one  row  of  holes  in  each  end 
of  the  belt.  The  hole  in  both  ends  should  be  exactily  op- 
posite. 


12  3  4 

1.  — starting  a  "Straight  Stitcli  with  odd  number  of  holes. 

2.  — Starting  a  "Straight  Stitch"  with  even  number  of  holes. 

3. — Starting  a  "Hinge"  lace 


No  holes  should  be  less  than  one-half  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  belt,  nor  nearer  the  end  than  one-half 
inch.  The  holes  should  be  spaced  about  three-quarter 
of  an  inch  from  centre  to  centre. 

Directions  for  Lacing. 

Butt  ends  together.  Put  lace  through  No.  3  and  No.  8 
from  the  grain  side,  drawing  ends  of  lace  even.  See 
the  following  illustration. 

Put  No.  1  lace  through  hole  No.  3,  down  through 
No.  8,  up  through  No.  4,  down  through  No.  9,  up 
through  No.  5,  down  through  No.  10,  up  through  No.  5, 
down  through  No.  10,  up  through  No.  4,  down  through 
No.  9,  and  up  through  No.  3.  Punch  hole  with  belt  awl 
and  fasten  in  usual  manner  directly  back  of  hole  No.  3. 

Put  lace  No.  2  up  through  hole  No.  7,  down  through 
No.  2,  up  through  No.  6,  down  through  No.  1,  up 
through  No.  6,  down  through  No.  1,  up  through  No. 
7,  down  through  No.  2,  and  up  through  No.  8.  Fasten 
lace  in  usual  manner  directly  back  of  hole  No.  8. 

The  illustration  used  with  these  instructions  shows 
five  holes  to  each  row.  The  same  instructions  apply 
wherever  any  odd  number  of  holes  are  required  to 
each  row.    Simply  start  with  the  centre  holes. 

When  the  width  of  the  belt  requires  the  use  of  an 
even  number  of  holes  in  each  end  of  the  belt,  lace  in 
accordance  with  the  following  direction. 

Butt  ends  of  belt  together.  Put  lace  up  through  holes 
No.  3  and  No.  6,  fi*om  flesh  side  (see  illustration), 
drawing  ends  of  lace  even. 

Put  lace  No.  1  down  through  hole  No.  7,  up  through 
No.  4,  down  through  No.  8,  up  through  No.  4,  down 
through  No.  8,  up  through  No.  3,  down  through  No.  7, 
lip  through  No.  2.  Punch  hole  with  belt  awl  and  fasten 
in  usual  manner  directly  back  of  hole  No.  2. 

Put  lace  No.  2,  down  through  hole  No.  2,  up  through 
No.  5,  down  through  No.  1,  up  through  No.  5,  down 
through  No.  1,  up  through  No.  6,  down  through  No.  2, 
and  up  through  No.  7.  Fasten  lace  in  usual  manner 
directly  back  of  hole  No.  7. 

The  illustration  used  with  these  instructions  shows 
only  four  holes  to  each  row.  The  same  instructions 
apply  whenever  any  even  number  of  holes  are  required 
to  each  row. 


FREIGHT  RATES  CONSIDERED 

An  important  meeting  of  paper  and  pulp  men  and 
jobbers  was  held  in  Montreal  Monday  at  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  rooms  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  classification  of  pulp  and  paper. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  John  Martin,  Nor- 
man Martin,  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Dawson  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  and  A.  L.  Dawe, 
T.  J.  Stevenson,  Guy  Toombs,  A.  D.  Huff  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
A  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  railways  will 
be  held  on  January  6th.  The  inauguration  of  the 
new  rates  is  postponed  to  February  2. 


'd  r^J 
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4-5. — The  Straight  Stitch"  on  Grain  (left)  and  flesh  sides. 
6-7. — The  "Hinge"  lace  looks  alike  on  both  sides  and  gives 
very  pliable  joints. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Possibilities  in  New  Brunswick 


Within  the  past  decade  the  capital  invested  in  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  industry  has  increased  from 
less  than  $50,000,000  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  or  nearly 
four  times,  the  production  increased  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $100,000,000,  ten  times,  and  exports  from 
$5,000,000  to  over  $63,000,000,  twelve  times,  per  an- 
num. That  this  expansion  is  of  a  healthy  financial 
character  is  evidenced  nearly  every  week  by  new  in- 
stallations or  the  extension  of  existing  plants,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  ma- 
chinery alone. 

The  Dominion  Pulp  and  Paper  Census  recently  is- 
sued for  the  year  1917,  shows  however  that  New 
Brunswick,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  does  not  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  it  should  in  this  development,  ex- 
porting as  it  does  61.0  per  cent  of  its  total  pulpwood 
production,  as  against  an  average  of  29.6  per  cent  for 
the  whole  of  Canada.  The  percentage  of  consumption 
by  provinces  during  1917  was  as  follows:  British  Co- 
lumbia 99.9  per  cent.  Nova  Scotia  96  per  cent,  Ontario 
86.4  per  cent,  Quebec  63  per  cent,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick 39  per  cent,  the  latter  having  fallen  from  49.1 
per  cent  consumed  of  that  produced  in  1915. 

Practically  all  the  pulpwood  imported  by  United 
States  mills  is  from  Canada,  and  the  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  companies  there  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  there  is  not  a  stand 
of  spruce  today  east  of  the  Rockies  that  would  justify 
the  erection  of  even  a  fifty  ton  mill,  and  wood  costs 
there  have  gone  up  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  past 
three  years.  Maine,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania  are  the  leading  States  in  pulp 
production  in  the  order  given,  these  producing  76.9 
per  cent  of  that  country's  total  make  of  woodpulp  in 
1918,  in  which  year  the  pulpwood  imports  were  33 
per  cent  in  excess  of  1917. 

The  great  mills  of  New  York  State,  owing  to  high 
costs,  now  draw  upon  New  Brunswick  wood  as  well 
as  that  of  Quebec  Province,  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  natural  sequence  that  the  equally  important  con- 
cerns just  over  the  border  in  Maine  will  continue  to 
do  so  to  an  even  greater  extent,  although  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  this  wood  always  comes  from 
lands  privately  owned. 

New  Brunswick's  forest  lands  in  which  spruce  and 
balsam  fir  predominate,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  area 
of  that  Province,  and  its  water  powers  in  connection 
therewith,  estimated  at  300,000  h.  p.,  are  but  five  per 
cent  developed. 

In  view  of  this,  what  is  said  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Quebec  Forestry  Service,  applies  equally  to  New 
Brunswick,  viz.: — "Instead  of  depriving  ourselves  of 
wood  with  little  profit,  we  could  use  it  to  supply  our 
own  mills  and  instead  of  getting  an  average  of  $7.40 
per  cord,  we  should  by  transforming  the  wood  into 
mechanical  pulp  have  a  value  of  from  $20  to  $40  per 
ton.  If  transferred  into  chemical  pulp  the  prices 
would  vary  between  $60  and  $90  per  ton,  and  for 
newsprint  paper  they  would  return  from  $40  to  $60 
per  ton."  (This  statement  is  old  but  the  truth  is  still 
good. — Ed.)  On  such  a  basis  allowing  one  and  a  half 
cords  to  a  ton  of  newsprint  at  $60,  the  return  from  the 
pulpwood  exported  from  New  Brunswick  in  1917 
would  have  brought  $6,250,200  instead  of  $1,145,967, 
its  value  in  the  rough. 

Presumably  the  export  of  pulpwood  will  continue 


to  some  extent,  especially  where  land  is  being  cleared 
for  agriculture  and  private  lands  to  which  restric- 
tions do  not  apply,  are  not  provided  with  other  means 
of  disposal.  However,  such  exportable  wood  need 
not  be  sent  out  so  extensively  as  heretofore,  if  pulp 
and  paper  makers  wish  to  conserve  their  own  supply 
by  purchasing  more  extensively  of  the  wood  out  on  pri- 
vate lands,  the  ratio  of  such  purchase  in  1917  being 
but  one  cord  to  five  exported.  Having  already  seen 
the  need  of  tree  planting  for  future  supply,  the  con- 
servation of  limits  by  purchase  of  wood  being  export- 
ed seems  reasonable. 

Consider  the  ratio  of  consumption  in  New  Bruns- 
wick mills  to  have  been  doubled,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  in  1917  m.78%  compared  with  86.4  per  cent 
made  use  of  by  Ontario  mills  of  the  total  production 


This  Map  shows  the  proximity  of  pulp  mills  to  forest 
areas. 


of  that  year.  To  thus  have  doubled  the  output  of 
chemical  pulp  alone,  would  have  brought  six  addi- 
tional mills  of  the  present  type  to  New  Brunswick,  or 
as  an  alternative,  an  installation  of  $7,000,000  in  the 
way  of  one  or  two  larger  mills  producing  paper  as 
well  as  pulp.  It  would  have  given  full-time  employ- 
ment for  one  thousand  men,  representing  an  added 
population  of  five  thousand  people  in  one  or  more 
new  towns,  in  a  new  sparsely  settled  fection,  a  pay- 
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roll  of  close  upon  one  million  dollars  per  annum,  a 
home  market  for  85,000  tons  more  of  New  Brunswick 
coal,  and  5,000  tons  of  limestone  'and  lime,  while  to 
feed  the  clothe  this  small  industrial  army,  the  farms 
and  factories  of  New  Brunswick  and  all  branches  of 
production  would  correspondingly  be  benefitted. 

That  New  Brunswick  labors  under  no  serious  geo- 
gi'aphical  disadvantage  in  marketing  its  product  is 
shown  by  the  neighboring  State  of  Maine,  leading  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  amount  of  wood  consumed 
by  its  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  active  mills  of  that  Province  ships  its  output 
of  chemical  pulp  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  twelve  hundred 
miles  by  rail.  Furthermore,  the  overseas  demand  has 
opened  up  new  possibilities  abroad,  which  according 
to  the  map.  New  Brunswick  is  in  a  good  position  to 
take  advantage  of.  One  of  its  most  progressive  lum- 
bering concerns  having  recently  gone  progressive  lum- 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  is  an  indication  of 
the  turn  of  the  tide  in  that  province  with  respect  to 
raw  wood  exported  and  also  points  t  >  be  increased 
profit  of  employing  to  the  full  extent  the  waste  which 


By  comparing  this  Map  with  the  other  it  will  be  seen 
that  New  Brunswick  has  a  large  number  of  water 
powers  available  for  convenient  use  in  connection 
with  pulp  and  paper  mills. 


results  from  the  operation  of  lumbering  which  is  said 
to  equal  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cut. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  found  in  that 
country  hundreds  of  communities  are  suffering  be- 
cause the  resource  supporting  their  chief  industry  has 


been  exhaus\ted,  sawmills  and  woodworking  estab- 
lishments closed,  subsidiary  interests  can  no  longer 
exist,  the  population  moves  away,  farms  are  aban- 
doned, roads  and  other  piiblic  improvements  deteri- 
orate, and  Avhole  township  and  even  counties  are  im- 
poverished. This  is  not  an  occasional  occurrence,  it 
is  the  history  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  once  produc- 
tive and  now  an  economic  desert.  Let  New  Bruns- 
wick take  head  and  build  wisely. 

H.  P.  TIMMERMAN, 
Industrial  Commissioner,   Can.  Pac.  Ry. 
P.    S. — There  are  no  paper  mills  in  either  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  no  ground  wood  mills  in 
the  former  and  as  yet  no  chemical  mill  in  the  latter. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Vancouver,  Dec.  16,  1919.— With  the  shortage  of 
paper  so  great  that  the  newspapers  are  talking  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  their  publications,  the  cry  is  for 
pulp,  and  more  pulp.  The  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  becoming  more  and  more  the  bright  spot  in  the 
American  Continent  where  the  pulp  manufacturers 
see  a  most  favorable  chance  to  help  overcome  the 
great  shortage. 

With  the  Whalen  Company  increasing  their  output 
in  great  jumps,  the  Pacific  Mills  working  seven  days 
a  week,  and  shipping  paper  and  pulp  all  over  the 
Avorld,  the  Powell  River  plant  working  to  the  limit, 
the  Beaver  Cove  plant  starting  up  the  first  of  the 
year  and  other  companies  getting  ready  to  start  oper- 
ations, 1920  will  see  a  boom  in  pulp  manufacturing  in 
British  Columbia  that  will  swell  the  output  of  pulp 
from  British  Columbia  to  figures  little  dreamed  of 
two  years  ago. 

Without  doubt  in  the  next  month  or  two  there  will 
be  several  new  companies  reported  as  starting  active 
operations.  The  world  is  calling  for  British  Columbia 
pulp  and  this  wonderful  province  Avill  surely  deliver 
the  goods. 

The  Port  Alice  plant  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co  employs  500  hands,  turns  out  70  tons  of  pulp  and 
200,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  company  also 
has  nine  logging  camps  on  Quatsino  Sound  and  has 
brought  Davis  rafts  from  the  mainland.  Coal  is  at 
present  being  used  by  the  company,  but  a  tunnel  is 
being  driven  through  the  mountain  tapping  Victoria 
Lake,  which  will  give  over  300  feet  head  and  great 
power,  dispensing  with  the  steam  plant. 


RoUand  Paper  Company  Limited,  Montreal  and  St. 
Jerome,  are  sending  out  a  handsomely  printed  and 
lithographed  book  showing  samples  of  their  Earns- 
cliffe  Linen  Bond  which  is  now  being  made  in  eight 
tints  as  well  as  white,  and  a  copy  of  this  may  be  had 
by  anyone  on  application. 


$100,000  FIRE  LOSS  AT  CHICOUTIMI 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  Chicoutimi,  P.  Q.,  last 
Saturday.  Three  business  blocks,  22  houses  and  half 
as  many  stores  were  destroyed.  Among  the  offices 
was  the  office  of  the  agent  of  the  Crown  Lands.  None 
of  the  records  were  saved,  and  this  is  a  bad  loss  for 
the  entire  district.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  du- 
plicates of  the  regisration  deeds  burned  may  be  avail- 
able from  the  records  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department 
at  Quebec. 

The  loss  is  estimated  tonight  by  city  officials  of  Chi- 
coutimi at  close  to  $100,000,  and  there  is  practically 
little  insurance. 
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Book  Reviews 

••MILLWRIGHTING"  by  Jas.  F.  Hobart,  Publishers 
McCiraw-IIill  Book  Company,  New  York,  reviewed 
by  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  and  Safety  Engin- 
eer, Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  As- 
sociation. 

Many  text  books  are  issued  Avhicli  assume  that  the 
readers  know  the  fundamentals,  when  it  is  really  for 
the  purpose  of  grasping  the  fundamentals  that  the 
buyer  purchases  a  bood.  Oftentimes,  too,  when  a  pur- 
chaser gets  a  suitable  edition  for  reference,  the  index 
is  very  poor  and  misleading.  In  this  reference  book 
these  essentials  have  been  very  painstakingly  attended 
to. 

The  very  general  character  of  the  book,  containing 
as  it  does  information  which  is  fully  reliable,  makes 
it  a  valuable  source  of  information  not  only  to  the 
workman  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also 
to  the  contracting  engineer. 

Although  much  useful  information  on  levelling  up 
foundations  is  given,  a  description  of  the  Abbey  level 
might  have  been  included.  The  Abbey  level  is  a  very 
handy  instrument  but  is  not  much  used  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Particularly  good  is  the  advice  to  inspectors  of 
work  being  done  to  specifications,  to  allow  small  de- 
partures from  the  strict  interpretation,  provided  the 
work  does  not  suffer,  rather  than  rigidly  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  the  contract,  which  latter  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  inspector  leads  to  general  dislike  and  in 
many  cases  to  unnecessary  expense.  Inspectors 
should  be  men  of  sound  judgment  and  endowed  with 
common  sense  based  on  experience. 

The  writer  has  frequently  come  across  errors  in- 
volving serious  cost  which  the  contractor  could  have 
pointed  out  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  but  hav- 
ing been  told  to  do  so  as  the  engineer  and  his  con- 
tract called  for,  the  contractor's  good-will  suffered 
and  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  mistake 
became  apparent  to  the  inspector  or  his  principal. 
This  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  when  laying  out 
foundations  to  machine  builders'  plans.  These  plans 
usually  allow  for  the  worst  conditions,  but  when 
ground  is  available,  sound  judgment  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  material  and  excavation. 

Sound  advice  is  given  to  leave  ample  working  room 
around  machines.  The  inference  being  that  although 
everything  looks  right  on  paper,  the  millright  should 
see  similar  machines  under  working  conditions  before 
fixing  the  drawing  dimensions.  If  such  a  precaution 
was  general  there  would  be  fewer  accidents  due  to 
overcrowding  of  machinery. 

The  chapter  on  shafting,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  pilloAV  blocks  or  wall  brackets  rather  than 
hangers,  on  account  of  the  end  sway  loosening  and 
weakening  the  bolts  holding  them,  might  be  followed 
with  much  advantage.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  for  the  same  reason  a  warning  is  not  sounded 
against  flying  hangers  to  the  ceiling  or  battens  on  the 
ceiling,  by  means  of  lag  screws,  a  practice  which  is 
unfortunately  too  prevalent  and  which  on  the  score 
of  Safety  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned. 

The  layout  of  shaftinc  from  drawings  in  a  method- 
ical manner,  and  use  of  the  particulars  given  ,  in  re- 
gard to  belting,  roller  and  ball  bearings,  would,  if  car- 
ried out,  do  much  to  remedv  the  hap-hazard  methods 
of  tackling  the  question  of  transmissions,  too  often 


considered  a  necessary  evil  rather  than  the  primary 
means  of  production. 

In  a  book  of  such  a  nature  it  would  probably  have 
been  worth  the  author's  while  to  have  said  more  on 
the  scraping  and  fitting  of  bronze  bearings  to  make 
them  a  good  fit,  attention  being  given  to  ample  side 
clearance  on  the  case  of  split  bearings.  Another  point 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  tendency  to  cut  down  the 
thickness  of  circular  bushings;  when  this  is  done 
trouble  usually  follows.  Circular  bushings  should  be 
of  sufficient  thickness  so  that  when  they  warm  up 
they  do  not  buckle  slightly  inwards  and  cause  heat- 
ing of  the  bearing. 

Particular  note  should  be  paid  to  the  calculations 
in  regard  to  belt  pulls.  It  has  been  observed  and 
wondered  at,  that  there  are  so  few  accidents  through 
all  machines  being  set  on  one  side  of  a  building,  some- 
times on  three  or  four  floors.  The  steady  thrust  on 
the  sides  of  a  building  through  this  strain  does  not 
appear  to  be  given  much  consideration.  Heavy  ma- 
chinery stiffens  the  main  floor  and  all  the  belt-pull 
on  the  overhead  shafting  tends  to  pull  the  roof  toward 
the  wall,  whereas  a  little  consideration  in  balancing 
would  lead  to  greater  safety  and  certainly  fewer 
transmission  troubles. 

The  excellent  description  of  setting  and  lining  up 
machines  has  reference  to  single  spindle  machines,  as 
nothing  has  been  said  about  taking  diagonal  measure- 
ments of  multiple  spindle  machines  to  check  contor- 
tion in  the  frame,  a  point  likely  to  be  a  source  of  trou- 
ble if  the  one  spindle  nearest  the  driving  pulley  was 
lined  up. 

Other  chapters  on  piping,  boiler  setting,  useful  hints 
ets.,  are  as  much  as  the  millwright  requires,  making 
up  a  most  complete  and  nicely  balanced  information 
book  on  a  subject  which  has  until  now  been  very  in- 
completely covered. 


PROTECTION  OF  STEEL 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  paint  for  the  protection 
of  steel  work  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  En- 
gineering Institute  of  Canada  by  Mr.  John  Grieve  of 
the  Dominion  Paint  Co.,  who  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  co-operation  between  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  paint,  and  the  desirability  of  the  former  acquiring 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  value  of  paints  for  the  pro- 
tection of  steel.  He  gave  examples  of  bad  specifica- 
tions of  paints,  the  terms  being  so  indefinite  as  to  pro- 
vide loopholes  for  the  supply  of  inferior  materials, 
which  yet  meet  the  specifications.  Incomplete  speci- 
fiactions  were  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  the  en- 
gineers. In  some  cases  engineers  and  manufacturers 
co-operated,  the  latter  being  consulted  on  all  points 
as  to  the  value  of  paints  for  particular  purposes,  a 
course  he  recommended  both  as  fair  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  a  protection  to  the  engineer.  The  removal 
of  scale  was  a  most  important  point,  as  neglect  to  do 
this  led  to  considerable  trouble,  while  the  purchase 
of  standard  paints  of  good  quality  was  the  only  course 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

One  cause  of  great  expense  was  allowing  structures 
to  remain  so  long  unpainted  that  corrosion  attacked 
not  only  the  shop  coat  of  paint,  but  the  field  coat  as 
well.  The  cost  of  paint  on  steel  structures  varied 
from  3  to  13  per  cent.,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
structures,  and  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. In  purchasing  paint  the  cost  shovald  not  be 
based  upon  the  cost-price  per  gallon, considerations  as 
to  quality  and  suitability  for  the  job,  etc.,  should  enter 
into  the  question. 
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How  Pulp  Flow  Is  Regulated 

The  operation  of  the  slush  system  of  combining 
groundwood  and  sulphite  pulps  at  the  mills  of  the 
Laurentide  Company  is  described  in  a  recent  number 
oi  Le  Digesteur,  mill  organ  of  the  company. 

The  former  and  usual  method  in  most  mills  even 
now,  Avas  to  run  the  sulphite  over  the  wet  presses 
and  make  it  into  laps  which  contained  about  36  per 
cent  air  dry  pulp.  These  laps  were  then  weighed  and 
sent  to  the  beater  room  where  they  were  unfolded 
and  beaten  up  with  the  proper  amount  of  groundwood 
and  again  reduced  to  about  3  per  cent  pulp.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  what  a  waste  of  time  and  power  it 
was  to  squeeze  the  Avater  out  of  the  pulp,  weight 
it,  truck  it  to  the  beater  room  and  then  put  some 
more  water  in  again.  The  reason  Avhy  this  apparently 
inefficient  and  round-about  method  Avas  used  was  be- 
cause there  was  no  known  reliable  means  of  being 
sure  of  just  hoAv  much  AA-ater  there  was  in  the  pulp 
in  the  slush  state,  except  by  testing,  Avhieh  required 
several  hours  and  Avas  impracticable.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  the  sulphite  into  laps  which  were  known 
to  be  around  a  36  per  cent  test  in  order  that  the  beater 
room  might  knoAv  just  hoAv  much  sulphite  Avas  put 
into  the  paper.  It  might  be  added,  for  those  not  A^ersed 
in  paper  making,  that  sulphite  is  worth  three  times 
the  amount  of  groundAA'ood  and  furnishes  the  long 
fibre  Avhich  holds  the  shorter  groundwood  fibres  to- 
gether into  a  .sheet  of  paper.  The  amount  of  sulphite 
to  go  into  the  beaters  must  be  accurately  knoAvn,  for 
if  too  little  is  used  the  paper  is  Aveak,  breaks  on  the 
machine,  and  is  not  up  to  Laurentide 's  standards.  On 
the  other  hand  if  more  than  enough  to  bring  the  sheet 
to  requisite  strength  is  used  it  is  merely  a  waste  of 
good  money. 

But  a  machine  has  noAV  been  invented  Avhich  is  so 
made  that  it  will  keep  the  percentage;  of  stock  to 
water  in  the  slush  practically  constant  Enough  so 
for  practical  purposes.  This  machine  i'^  the  Trimbey 
Regulator,  made  in  Glen  Falls.  After  many  tests  it 
has  proved  out  the  claims  made  for  it.  The  operation 
of  it,  in  brief,  is  as  follows : 

A  pump  lifts  stock  to  a  head-box  which  connects 
with  a  valve  through  a  pipe  to  the  Trimbey  head-box. 
The  valve  is  so  adjusted  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  stock  being  pumped  enters  the  Trimbey.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  Trimbey  box  is  a  small  outlet  into  a 
large  brass  cylinder  with  a  goose-neck  and  short 
length  of  pipe  at  the  bottom.  This  cylinder  is  bal- 
anced on  a  beam  with  a  Aveight  at  the  other  end.  The 
stock  floAvs  from  the  head-box  to  the  Trimbey  box, 
from  there  to  the  cylinder  where  it  passes  sloAvly  out 
through  the  goose-neck  and  pipe  at  the  bottom.  If 
the  stock  has  too  little  Avater  it  becomes  thick  and  has 
difficulty  in  passing  through  the  goose-neck  and  so 
rises  in  the  cylinder  and  moves  the  beam  and  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  mechanism  opens  a  water  valve  in  a  pipe 
leading  to  the  suction  of  the  pump  furnishing  the 
stock.  The  water  enters  and  mixes  with  the  stock  and 
reduces  it  to  the  proper  consistence.  In  case  the  stock 
becomes  too  thin  the  action  is  just  the  reverse  of  that 
described;  it  runs  freely  from  the  cyhnder  alloAving 
it  to  rise  which  shuts  off  the  Avater  to  the  pump  and 
makes  the  stock  thicker  and  dryer. 

The  entire  slush  system  required  considerable  neAv 
apparatus  and  time  to  install.  In  the  sulphite  screen 
room  basement  two  large  concrete  tanks  Avere  made 
to  hold  unregulated  and  regulated  stock  and  two 
pumps  were  placed,  one  to  pump  the  unregulated 


stock  to  the  Trimbey  regulator  and  ihe  other  to 
pump  the  regulated  stock  to  the  sulphite  measuring 
tanks  in  the  decker  room. 

In  the  sulphite  screen  room  are  ^-ix  pneumatic 
thickeners  which  take  the  very  thin  stock  of  about  2 
per  cent  test  and  remove  enough  water  so  that  it  tests 
about  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  This  thickened  .stock  drops 
into  the  unregulated  stock  chest  which  feeds  the 
regulator. 

The  groundAvood  department  did  not  require  so 
many  changes  as  did  the  sulphite  because  it  was  al- 
ready equipped  with  deckers  which  thickened  the 
stock  to  nearly  the  right  consistency  so  all  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  Avas  to  install  a  regulator  and  a  tank 
for  receiving  the  regulated  stock. 

In  the  beater  room  the  most  radical  changes  are 
seen.  Large  tanks  connect  at  the  top  Avith  the  sulphite 
measuring  and  groundwood  regulating  tanks.  At  the 
bottom  they  are  connected  to  a  large  pipe  line  leading 
to  the  chest  of  the  various  paper  machines  and  also 
to  a  rotary  pump  for  mixing  the  sulphite,  ground- 
wood,  coloring,  alum  and  the  other'  materials  used  in 
making  stock  for  the  paper  machines. 

All  the  valves  in  the  beater  room  end  are  what  ar;^ 
knoAvn  as  "Butler"  valves  as  they  were  designed  by 
one  of  the  Laurentide  engineering  staff.  They  are 
operated  by  Avater  pressure  and  may  be  controlled  at 
any  distance. 

These  valves  are  all  controlled  from  a  panel  placed 
in  the  beater  room.  On  this  panel  is  also  placed  pneu- 
meracators  which  are  attached  to  and  indicate  the 
amount  of  stock  in  any  of  the  tanks.  This  control 
board  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  apparatus  to 
watch  in  the  whole  system.  It  is  so  laid  out  and 
■  painted  that  it  practically  gives  a  picture  of  just  Avhat 
is  happening  in  the  entire  process  of  mixing  the 
materials  and  sending  the  finished  stuff  on  its  way 
to  the  paper  machine. 

Each  tank  has  its  own  square  on  the  panels,  con- 
taining the  handle  for  controlling  the  valve  and  the 
recording  and  non-recording  pneumeracators.  The 
squares  representing  the  different  materials  are  paint- 
ed, different  colors  to  make  it  easier  to  understand 
Avhile  the  pipe  lines  are  laid  out  in  Avhite.  It  seems 
almost  magical  to  Avatch;  the  control  lever  is  moved 
and  then  the  needle  on  the  indicator  obediently  re- 
sponds as  the  tank  begins  to  fill.  Then  the  stock  is 
dropped  to  the  next  stage  and  the  needle  for  the  emp- 
tying tank  drops  Avhile  the  others  sloAvly  rise.  The 
whole  process  thus  goes  on,  the  big  valves  working 
silently  and  everything  at  the  command  of  one  man 
on  the  control  board. 


SCANDINAVIA  SUPPLIES  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND 

-The  efit'orts  to  supply  domestic  markets  just  now  is 
o^ccupying  the  attention  of  the  International  Paper 
Company's  officials  to  the  exclusion  of  European  busi- 
ness. With  no  means  at  hand  to  increase  output  to 
any  large  extent  in  the  very  near  future  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  domestic  demands  Avill  keep  the  mills 
of  this  country  and  Canada  busy  at  least  until  1921, 
and  that  only  small  lots  of  ncAveprint  AAdll  be  available 
for  export. 

Due  to  the  shortage,  exports  of  newsprint  the  past 
fcAv  months  have  been  dwindling  steadily.  The  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  NorAvay,  Sweden  and  Finland, 
have  been  supplying  considerable  pulp  and  newsprint 
to  French  and  English  markets  recently. 

Export  prices  for  American  and  Canadian  news- 
print this  Aveek  ranged  betAveen  $160  and  $180  a  ton. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

('Kroin  Our  London  ("orrespondent) 

London,  Die.  4. — T))c  paper  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  enjoj-ingr  a  brisk  and  prosperous  spell, 
j)arti('ularly  in  the  newsprint  and  kraft  sections.  For 
raw  materials  there  is  consequently  a  more  improved 
demand.  Up  to  the  present  time  q\iotations  for  paper 
do  not  -show  any  material  increase  and  the  only  high 
levels  reached  are  recorded  among  the  dealers  who. 
outside  of  contracts,  obtain  higher  prices  for  spot  de- 
liveries of  fine  papers.  Newsprint  rnoains  un- 
changed; but  the  demand  is  good  and  supplies  so  far 
are  plentiful  in  the  market.  Most  mills  are  engaged 
in  working  off  contracts  on  home  and  export  account 
and  the  relations  existing  betAveen  employers  and  em- 
jiloyees  are  most  cordial.  Indeed,  mills  could  do  with 
more  skilled  labor.  The  war  has  robbed  them  of  their 
I)est  and  it  is  now  that  mills  miss  them  in  the  speed- 
ing-up operations.  Of  course  the  three-tour  system 
has  made  openings  for  more  labor,  which  means  a 
i)igger  wage-bill,  and  comparing  th$  wages  of  a  mill 
loflay  with  those  of  twelve  months  ago  I  find  they  are 
up  55  per  cent.  When  one  considers  the  high-rate 
of  wages,  the  high  cost  of  coal  and  raAV  materials,  and 
the  freights  existing  on  the  railroads,  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  British  mill  man  can  derive  a  decent  profit 
on  the  sales  of  his  papers  at  their  present  prices.  In 
addition  to  these  difficulties  he  has  to  face  foreign 
competition  and  an  erratic  paper  market. 

Competition  and  Paper  Prices 
Competition  in  the  English  paper  market  today  is 
very  keen  and  we  are  getting  back  to  something  like 
the  experiences  that  confronted  sellers  in  pre-war 
days.  "However,  the  war  has  made  the  British  paper 
mill  man  more  alert  and  he  is  now  doing  business  in 
a  way  that  he  would  never  dream  of  before  hostilities. 
He  is  olit  to  keep  the  foreigner  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  the  market  and  high  freights  at  sea  are 
helping  him  in  many  cases.    For  instance,  good  Eng- 
lish kraft  can  be  bought  up  to  £58  a  ton,  whereas  for- 
eign, or  Scandinavian,  is  a  couple  of  sovereigns  dearer. 
There  are  other  instances.    Dealers  in  foreign  mill 
papers  are,  consequently,  in  an  awkward  position  and 
added  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  buyers  for  the  time 
being  are  inclined  to  trade  within  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Dawe's  Report. 
Mr.   A.  L.  Dawe's   report   on  the   British  paper 
market,  as  published  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine" of  November  13,  has  been  read  with  much  in- 
terest.   It  is  notable  for  the  spirit  of  impartiality 
that  pervades  it  and  some  good  sound  common  sense 
is  laid  down  for  Canadians  to  study.     Inde'ed,  some 
]iaper  makers  speak  very  highly  on  the  report  and  con- 
sider the  subject  has  been  handled  in  a  fair  and  mas- 
terly manner.    "The  British  market  is  no  place  for 
weaklings  or  quitters,"  says  Mr.  Dawe.      In  these 
words  he  hits  the  nail  upon  the  head.    If  Canadians 
want  trade  here  they  must  "stick  it,"  study  the  mar- 
ket, cater  for  it,  and  Canadian  i:»aper  is  bound  to  Avin. 
The  Pulp  Market 
At  the  time  of  writing  I  find  the  pvilp  market  in 
a  very  satisfactory  position.      It  only  remains  for 
transport  facilities  to  improve  and  were  these  recti- 
fied we  would  be  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey — for 
the  time  being.    Buyers  are  plentiful  for  groundwood, 
sulphite  and  sulphate,  and  sellers,  while  anxious  to 
do  their  best,  are  naturally  trying  to  reach  the  top 
notch  in  prices.    It  is  really  a  little  rush  before  the 


wmte'r  and  hard  months  set  in  properly  and  at  the 
same  time  the  paper  mills  are  for  the  moment  getting 
through  a  lot  of  raw  materials.  Supplies  of  pulps 
from  Scandinavia  and  Canada  are  flowing  in  satis- 
factorily and  some  fine  shipments  from  the  Dominion 
have  arrived  ,notably  ground  wood.  Buyers  are  here 
now  and  this  week  everything  is  merry  and  bright  for 
all  concerned. 

A  Valued  Pulpman 

While  Mr.  Fred  Becker  has  been  giving  his  daugh- 
ter, Eily,  a  fatherly  hand-over  in  marriage  to  the  care 
of  Major  Hays  of  Aberdeen,  the  employes  of  Becker 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  honoring  and  cementing  their 
friendship  with  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors, who  has  just  completed  25  years  with  the  firm. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  lik*e  Mr.  Becker,  'is  one  of  the  moving 
figures  in  pulp  circles  and  is  highly  respected  and 
valued  in  British  business.  He  has  done  much  for 
Cauda.  Becker's  employees  have  given  Mr.  Buchanan 
a  massive  silver  tea  serice  to  celebate  his  quarter  of  a 
century  with  them  and  the  present  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  the  recipient. 

Paris  Troubles 

I  learn  today  that  the  strike  in  the  Paris  newspaper 
offices  is  fizzling  out  and  once  again  the  papers  are 
reappearing,  including  the  continental  edition  of  the 
London  "Daily  Mail."'  The  strike  has  been  a  sore 
blow  to  paper  mills  and  sellers  of  pulp.  For  some 
days  the  city  has  been  without  a  newspaper.  France 
gives  employment  to  about  30,000  hands  in  paper  mills 
and  470,000  hands  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
books,  newspapers  and  catalogues,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  the  printers  by  going  out  on  strike  have  given 
two  industries  a  very  serious  set-back.  One  of  the 
novelties  during  the  strike  was  a  consolidation  paper, 
representing  the  most  important  of  the  daily  journals. 
Prices  in  Paris 

The  paper  mills  are  now  being  the  object  of  attack 
in  France.  It  seems  that  before  the  war  a  duty  of  10 
francs  per  100  k.g.  (about  2  cwt.)  was  imposed  on  for- 
eign paper  over  a  certain  weight.  During  the  war 
the  French  mills  agitated  and  got  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  on  these  duties  with  the  result 
that  newsprint  costs  125  francs  and  heavy  paper  for 
illustration  work  runs  up  to  300  francs.  The  mills 
want  to  maintain  their  war  prices  and  they  are  about 
to  ask  for  legislation  to  protect  them.  They  are  being 
opposed,  it  being  contended  that  the  excessive  import 
duties  should  be  removed  to  help  trade. 

Notelets 

G.  F.  Steele,  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
on  a  visit  here.  We  like  to  see  Canadian  paper  men 
here  studying  the  market. 

The  employees  of  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  china  clay 
exporters,  have  thanked  the  firm  for  keeping  all 
workers  fully  employed  during  the  war — not  an  easy 
task  in  the  trying  period  of  reduced  trade. 

Thos.  Owen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  who  make  news- 
])rint,  are  paying  an  interim  dividend  of  2s  per  share 
on  ordinary  shares  for  the  past  half  year. 

A  pulp  store  80  ft.  x  50  ft.  at  the  Galloway  Paper 
Mills  near  Edinboro.  and  all  the  pulp  in  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Canada  in  1914  imported  from  the  British  mills  202 
tons  of  wall  papers  (printed)  and  in  1918  about  12 
Ions — a  reduction  of  190  tons. 


Eout  the  rat  and  rap  the  fly,  for  health  and  safety, 
that's  why ! 
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Technical  Section 


\A^OC1ATIONy 


AiSOCIATIONv 


A-1.    Wattle  bark  as  paper-making  material.  Le 

Bois,  thru  Papeterie,  41,  455,  (Oet.  25,  1919).  Spent 
wattle  bark  yields  28-35%  (according  to  the  method 
of  treatment)  of  an  unbleachable  pulp,  suitable  for 
dark  Avrapping  paper.  Tests  on  a  commercial  scale 
yielded  18-30%.  The  wood  yielded  46-50%  pulp,  but 
the  fibers  are  short  and  the  paper  not  strong.  It 
could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  straw-board, 
especially  if  mixed  Avith  longer  fiber  such  as  that  from" 
the  bark.— -A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Paper-making  prospects  in  Egypt.  Paper,  25, 
371,  (1919).  The  important  paper-mtiking  materials 
available  are  rice  straw,  colored  cotton  rags,  and 
Avaste  paper,  Avhich  woiiJd  limit  manufacture  to  cheap- 
er papers,  cardboards,  and  wrapping  papers.  Papyrus, 
reeds,  and  bagasse  may  eventually  be  convertible  to 
good  Avhite  paper  by  new  and  improved  methods. 
Assuming  a  50%  yield  of  pulp  from  rice  straw  on 
the  average  of  all  qualities  of  paper  imported  into 
Egypt,  40,000  tons  of  straw  Avould  be  equivalent  to 
the  yearly  imports.  About  230,000  tons  of  straAv  ore 
produced  yearlj^. — A.P.-C. 

A-3.  Esparto.  (L'alfa).  J.  Cittanova.  Le  Pa- 
pier, 22,  270-2,  (Sept.  1919).  A  sketch  of  the  esparto 
industry  in  Africa,  and  of  its  use  in  paper-making. — 
A.P.-C' 

A-3   Weed-grasses  as  a  source    of   paper  pulp. 

(Developpons  I'industrie  de  la  pate  a  papier).  Jean 
Letorre.  Rev.  Univ.  Papeterie,  2,  No.  9,  4-5.  (Sept. 
15,  1919).  Discussion  of  a  bulletin  of  the  Academie 
d 'Agriculture  by  Felieien  Michotte.  The  present 
sources  of  paper  are : — First,  wood  pulp ;  Second, 
waste  from  spinning  mills;  Third,  old  rags;  Fourth, 
old  bagging  and  cordage ;  Fifth,  esparto  and  its  sub- 
stitutes ;  Sixth,  waste  paper,  Seventh,  cereal  straws. 
For  various  reasons  the  production  and  consumption 
of  esparto  pulp  will  remain  stationary ;  there  is  al- 
ready shortage  of  spinning-mill  waste,  rags  and  waste 
paper ;  and  cereal  straws  should  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Wood,  therefore,  remains  prac- 
tically the  only  important  source  of  supply.  The  use 
of  w*od  as  a  source  of  paper  was  a  big  mistake  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  paper  trade  consumes  wood  ten 
times  as  fast  as  it  grows.  The  use  of  grasses  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  These  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  are  already  cul- 
tivated for  some  other  purposes,  such  as  the  sugar- 
cane and  pineapple,  and  those  generally  known  as 
"weed,"  amongst  which  is  esparto.  The  latter  offer 
a  very  wide  field,  and  include  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  varieties.  They  should  be  studied  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  extent  and  feasibility  of  work- 
ing existing  growths,  and  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  barren  and  marshy  la'  ds  in  Europe, 
America  and  Africa.  Another  possible  source  of  paper 
is  pineapples.  Fr.  patent  493,551,  R.  Aries,  covers  a 
process  for  making  paper  pulp  from  pine  needles.— 

A.  P.-C. 

A-4,  5.  Methods  of  sampling  pulp  and  other  test- 
ing methods.  W.  H.  Gessell,  Chairman  of  Committee 
of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  Paper,  25,  296-303,  (1919).  The 
Canadian  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in  Pulp  (E. 

B.  Slack,  chairman)  find  that  the  strip  method  is  sat- 
isfactory for  ordinary  wet,  machine  lap  pulp  and  also 


for  sheet  pulp  from  Roger's  wet  machine,  and  that  the 
wedge  method  is  more  accurate  and  gives  lower  re- 
sults for  hydi-aulic  pressed  pulp.  For  the  bale  piilp  in- 
sufficient Avork  AA^as  done  to  make  any  definite  re- 
commendations. A  method  for  testing  moisture  in 
roll  pulp  is  given.  A  set  of  rules  for  official  Aveigh- 
ing  and  testing  of  pulp,  formulated  by  F.  W.  Williams 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  also  the  official  rules  of 
the  Ass.  of  Am.  Woodpulp  Importers  are  given.  No 
X)rogress  has  been  made  as  regards  testing  moisture 
in  rags.  A  comparison  of  the  Na.SoO,,  method,  NaNO^ 
method,  and  NH^Cl  and  NH^jOH  methol  of  determin- 
ing ALO3  in  alum  shoAved  that  the  first  tAA^o  checked 
A^ery  AA^ell  and  Avere  more  accurate  Snd  lapid  than  the 
NH4OH  precipitation.  The  specifications  for  CaO  for 
cooking  rags  should  call  for  a  minimum  content  of 
aA='ailable  CaO  and  a  maximum  limit  for  SiO„.  The 
U.  S.  Government  is  investigating  ihe  numerous 
methods  of  determining  available  CaO  in  lime.  The 
Association  enquires  as  to  the  exact  conditions  under 
Avhicli  bleaching  poAvder  is  u?cd  in  palp  and  paper 
mills.  R.  W.  Sindall  is  endeavoring  to  form  an  Eng- 
lish association  similar  to  the  Can.  and  Am.  P.  &  P. 
A.  Avhich  Avould  co-operate  Avith  the  latter  in  estab- 
lishing standard  methods  of  testing. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.    Effect  of  humidity  on  the  stror>gth  of  paper. 

Paper  Maker's  Monthly  J.  Papeterie,  41,  455,  (Oct. 
25,  1919).  Hygrometric  conditions  greatly  affect  the 
strength  of  paper  a  decrease  in  humidity  being  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  strength  and  by  a  de- 
crease in  elongation  and  resistance  to  folding,  and 
vice  versa.  In  certain  cases  resistance  to  folding  is 
decreased  by  excessive  humidity. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.    Testing  paper  at  the  bureau  of  standards. 

Paper,  25,  358,  (1919).  The  reading  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tearing  strength  of  paper  are  affected  by 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sam^ple,  the  rate  at  Avhich 
pressure  is  applied,  the  length  of  the  fibers,  and  the 
condition  of  the  end  of  the  sample,  i.e.,  whether  clamp- 
ed or  left  loose.  Tests  are  being  run  to  determine  the 
deterioration  of  paper^  Samples  Av'hieh  had  been 
tested  in  March  1909  showed  an  increase  of  20%  in 
alcohol  extract  and  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent  in 
strength,  Avhich  may  be  due  in  part  to  errors  in  form- 
er methods  of  testing. — A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Reforestation  in  France. ..J.  Micol  de  Porte- 
mont.  Papier,  22,  290-2  (Oct.  1919).  A  discussion 
of  the  urgency  of  restoring  the  French  forests  and  of 
the  advantages  of  the  various  kinds  of  poplar  for 
this  piirpose. — A.P.-C. 

B-3.  Conservation  of  the  French  forests.  (Ressus- 
sitons  nos  forets).  J.  Micol  de  Portemout.  Le  Papier, 
22,  268-70,  (Sept.  1919).  An  analysis  of  the  timber 
resources  of  France,  of  the  consumption  before  the 
Avar,  and  the  probable  consumption  for  the  next  few 
years.  This  Avill  be  much  higher  than  in  pre-war 
years,  oAving  to  reconstruction  and  to  the  practically 
certain  increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper.  It  would 
be  inadvisable  to  curtail  French  exports,  but  imports 
should  be  cut  doAvn  as  far  as  possible.  The  only  solu- 
tion lies  in  reafforestation,  which  should  be  started 
immediately  and  pushed  vigorously,  together  with  a 
more  complete  utilisation  of  the  Avood. — A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  7M0TES 


A  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  a  survey  and  de- 
velopment of  a  national  program  looking  to  the  con- 
servation of  present  resource  of  material  for  makng 
print  paper  and  to  reforestation  of  are;is  for  making 
future  supplies  may  be  j)roduced,  was  introduced  last 
week  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Poindexter  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  Drastic  j)roposals  for  reducing  con- 
sumption of  paper  had  been  urged,  said  the  Senator  in 
explaining  his  measure,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  supply  of  pulpwood  was  nearing  exhaustion. 
Whether  that  was  true,  he  said,  could  be  known  only 
from  a  proper  survey,  such  as  never  had  been  made. 
He  insisted  that  there  is  pulpwood  in  the  Northwest 
ample  for  many  decades  to  come;  that  only  two  small 
mills  are  making  paper  in  Washington,  and  that  paper 
can  be  made  there  on  an  enormous  scale  cheaper  than 
in  the  East  and  delivered  by  sea  transportation  below 
Eastern  prices.  "If  the  pulpwood  supply  in  the  North- 
west actually  exists,"  Senator  Poindexter  said,  "the 
survey  will  go  far  toward  compelling  Eastern  paper 
manufacturers  to  abandon  their  claims  of  acute  scar- 
city and  stop  profiteering."  The  conservation  and 
survey  measure  sets  forth  the  following  facts :  The 
pulpwood  used  in  the  United  States  last  year  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  wood  pulp 
amounted  to  5,500,000  cords,  of  which  1,800,000  cords 
were  used  for  newsprint.  Of  this  two-thirds  was  im- 
ported from  Canada.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
newsprint  produced  in  the  United  States  was  manu- 
factured in  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  pulpwood  stand  in  New  York  will 
be  entirely  exhausted  within  eight  or  ten  years.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  the  pulpwood  stands  of  the 
Northwestern  States  will  be  exhausted  within  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

Due  to  the  non-arrival  of  several  consignments  of 
newsprint  at  its  plant,  the  Pittsburg  "Post"  was  com- 
pelled for  several  days  during  the  week  of  December 
8  to  curtail  the  size  of  editions  to  eight  pages,  barring 
all  advertisements,  and  carrying  only  news.  It  re- 
appeared in  its  regular  size  last  week  when  the  amount 
of  print  paper  required  daily  began  to  reach  its  press- 
rooms according  to  schedule. 

While  stopping  recently  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where 
he  inspected  several  of  the  big  paper-making  estab- 
lishments, Walter  Sessions  of  St.  Austells,  England, 
one  of  the  three  managing  directors  of  English  China 
Clays,  Ltd.,  a  concern  which  turns  out  over  500,000 
tons  of  clay  annually  and  controls  a  great  proportion 
of  all  high  grade  clays  suitable  for  paper  making, 
stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  visit  to  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  was  to  look  over  the  American  busi- 
ness situation  with  a  view  to  considering  the  future 
requirements  of  the  trade  so  that  plans  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  is  associated.  "The  English  Gov- 
ernment," he  said,  has  co-operated  with  us  to  revive 
our  business  with  the  close  of  hostilities.  Our  ship- 
ping port,  Fowey,  Cornwall,  has  been  materially  im- 
proved and  working  hours  lengthened  to  overcome 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  Through  arrangements  with 
the  Shipping  Board  we  have  been  able  to  charter  fif- 


teen ocean-going  steamers  for  our  use  exclusively, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  insure  prompt  and  adequate 
shipments  to  the  American  market." 

While  conceding  the  necessity  of  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  print  paper  on  the  part  of  all  publi- 
cations in  the  country,  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
more  than  a  dozen  newspaper  and  magazine  publish- 
ers who  appeared  last  week  at  the  hearing  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  on  the  Anthony  Bill 
was  that  the  threatened  shortage  could  be  better  met 
by  voluntary  agreements  of  publishers  with  the  Gov- 
ernment than  by  direct  restrictive  laws  Strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Anthony  measure,  which  if  enact?d  would 
exclude  from  the  mails  all  publications  Jiot  conform- 
ing to  certain  size  limitations,  was  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  publishers.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  with  a  request  from  Congress  to 
determine  what  reduction  is  necessary  to  assure  a 
just  supply  to  all.  The  Commission,  it  was  pointed 
out,  has  complete  figures  on  paper  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  can  designate  a  percentage  reduction 
for  all  publications  that  will  relieve  the  situation.  All 
the  publishers  present  promised  that  any  conclusion 
by  the  Commission  would  be  complied  with  volun- 
tarily. This  plan  was  proposed  by  Frank  P.  Glass  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  President  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  and  Bradford  Merrill, 
of  New  York,  president  of  the  association's  conser- 
vation committee.  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
paper  used  by  the  newspapers  would  relieve  the 
shortage,  Mr.  Merrill,  thought,  although,  he  said,  the 
publishers  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  percentage  to 
the  Commission. 

An  addition  to  its  plant  at  Edgemont,  Ohio,  by 
which  8,000  square  feet  of  increased  floor  space  will 
be  had,  is  being  erected  by  the  Standard  Register 
Company.  This  concern  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  consumers  of  register  paper  in  Ohio.  A  mod- 
ern printery  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  present 

plant.   — 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  SAVE  NEWSPRINT 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — A  movement  was  started  in 
Congress  today  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  newsprint  paper  used  by  Government  departments. 
Chairman  Steenerson,  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the  depart- 
ments to  report  immediately  the  amount  of  print 
paper  used  by  them  and  whether  a  ten  per  cent  re- 
duction could  be  made.  The  departments  also  would 
be  asked  to  state  whether  the  large  amoiuit  of  printed 
matter  furnished  newspapers  which  do  not  request  it, 
could  not  be  discontinued. 

To  determine  whether  newspaper  publishers  abide 
by  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Committee  to  reduce 
their  consumption  of  newsprint  by  10  per  cent  for  the 
next  six  months.  Chairman  Steenerson  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  the  Post  Office  Depai^ment  for 
comparative  w^eights  of  ncAvspapers  entered  at  first 
and  second  class  post  offices  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  for  the  next  six  months.  Action  on  the  reso- 
lutions was  deferred. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  com- 
plaint among  the  manufacturers  of  paper  with  the 
cheaper  dyes  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  in 
their  colored  bonds  and  other  lines,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  states  that 
it  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  Canadian 
firms  requiring  German  dyestuffs,  upon  which  the 
Allied  Governments  have  an  option  under  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Interested  parties  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  and  obtain 
forms  on  which  applications  may  be  made  for  estimated 
requirements  for  the  next  six  months  It  is  stated  that 
■any  demand  which  appears  to  be  excessive  will  not  be 
acted  upon  until  the  matter  is  investigated  and  found 
satisfactory.  The  applicant  is  obliged  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  the  dyes  asked  for  are  unobtainable  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  British,  Swiss  or  United  States 
sources. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  hydro  power  plant 
on  the  Saguenay  River  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
pective construction  by  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  of  what  will 
be  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  the  world.  The 
mill  is  expected  to  have  a  capacity  of  between  400  and 
'500  tons  of  newsprint.  The  creation  of  a  town 
ofg  Saugenay  is  involved,  to  be  located  three  or 
four  miles  east  of  Chicoutimi,  which  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7,000  people. 

On  April  1  next  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be  called  the 
United  Farmer,  will  be  published  at  Moncton  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  United  Farmers  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  George  F.  Chipman  will  be  the  Managing 
Director  and  G.  G.  Archibald,  Editor,  and  the  paper 
will  be  published  in  conjunction  with  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Guide  of  Winnipeg.  It  will  be  owned  jointly  by 
the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  United 
Farmers'  Co-Operatiye  Company  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  United  Grain  Growers,  Limited,  Winnipeg. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  states  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  is  diverting  fifteen  machines  which 
have  been  manufacturing  fine  paper,  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  newsprint.  It  is  estimated  that  the  machines 
diverted  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons,  and  will 
add  approximately  60,000  tons  a  year  to  the  company's 
present  output.  Action  of  officials  of  the  company  in 
diverting  these  machines  is  in  response  to  world-wide 
demand  for  newsprint  which  is  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time.  This  year's  output  of  newsprint  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  will  amount  to  around 
315,000  tons,  exclusive  of  fine  papers.  Production  of 
newsprint  in  1918  was  around  390,000  tons.  Shrinkage 
in  production  this  year  compared  with  1918  is  ascribed 
to  continuation  of  war-time  restrictions  placed  on  the 
industry  and  general  poor  labor  conditions. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
■paper  industry  is  the  statement  made  by^  a  United 
■States  Senator  while  urging  the  enactment  of  a  bill  for 
a  Government  survey  of  pulp  timber  in  the  Northwest. 
He  declared  his  belief  that  this  timber  would  supply 
enough  pulp  to  end  the  present  shortage  of  newsprint 


paper  and  supply  all  publishei^s  for  decades  to  come. 
"If  the  pulpwood  supply  actually  exists,"  he  said, 
"the  survey  will  go  far  towards  compelling  Eastern 
paper  manufacturers  to  abandon  their  claims  of  acute 
scarcity  and  stop  profiteering."  He  proposes  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  million  dollars  for  the  survey.  It 
will  be  found,  he  says,  that  newsprint  can  be  made  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  California  at  a  cost  that  will 
permit  the  product  to  be  sold  at  prices  far  below  those 
now  being  charged  by  Eastern  mills. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  Toronto  this  week 
that  J.  C.  Ross  of  Montreal  had  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Farmers'  Sun  and  his  many  friends  are  congrat- 
ulating him  on  his  new  appointment.  Mr.  Ross  was 
born  near  Embro,  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  and  com- 
menced his  journalistic  work  with  the  Toronto  Globe  as 
special  representative  at  Cobalt  during  discovery  and 
boom  days.  Eight  years  ago  he  went  to  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  when  the  Journal  was  published  in  Mont- 
real, hut  resigned  his  position  when  it  was  changed 
from  a  daily  to  a  weekly.  Mr.  Ross  then  became  spe- 
cial representative  of  The  Globe,  but  shortly  after  re- 
entered trade  journalism.  W.  L.  Smith  is  at  present 
acting  as  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Sun.  Mr.  Ross  has 
also  served  as  acting  editor  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magaizne  during  the  absence  of  Roy  Campbell  in  Eu- 
rope in  1916  and  of  the  present  editor  in  Western  Can- 
ada in  1918. 

Canadian  newspaper  circles  were  interested  in  the 
despatch  from  Washington  this  week  which  stated  that 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  had  been  called 
upon  by  the  House  Post-Office  Committee  to  reduce  its 
consumption  of  newsprint  paper  by  ten  per  cent  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent serious  shortage,  which  the  committee  had  been 
told  threatened  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  small 
papers.  Voluntary  co-operation  of  publishers  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  repressive  Government  action, 
stated  the  committee,  which  added  that  if  the  publish- 
ers carried  out  the  voluntary  conservation  plan,  further 
action  on  the  Anthony  Bill,  to  limit  the  size  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  using  the  second  class  mail, 
would  have  to  be  stopped  for  the  present  at  least. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  this  week  was  E.  S.  Crabtree, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Houpt  Paper  Mills  at  Camden 
East.  Mr.  Crabtree  is  now  with  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company. 

Some  further  particulars  are  now  available  concern- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  Canada  Box  Board  Company, 
Limited,  which  organiaztion  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Toronto  recently.  The  Company  has  several  sites  in 
view  on  the  city's  water  front  and  when  the  location 
is  selected  a  mill  will  be  erected  with  a  capacity  of  40 
tons  of  the  finer  grades  of  box  board  a  day.  The  mill 
■will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery 
available  and  the  program  of  expansion  also  includes 
additional  installation  of  equipment  in  the  company's 
plants  at  Frankfort  and  Montreal.  It  is  learned  that 
J.  G.  G.  Kerry,  President  of  the  Northumberland  Paper 
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and  Electric  Company,  manufacturers  of  various  kinds 
of  board  at  Campbellford,  Ont.,  and  associates,  have 
bought  out  the  interests  of  the  late  Robert  Kilgour  in 
the  Canada  Box  Board  Company,  which  gives  the  in- 
terests associated  with  the  Northumberland  the  control 
of  the  Canada  Box  Board  Company.  It  is  understood 
that  the  plant  will  be  operated  under  separate  man- 
agement for  some  time  but  consolidation  will  doubt- 
less be  effected  in  tne  near  future. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MILL  SITE 

The  Hydro-Eleetric  Power  (!omiiiission  of  Ontario 
have  had  conferences  lately  in  Toronto  with  delegations 
representing  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
which  organization  is  preparing  to  erect  a  four  million 
dollar  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
adjacent  to  the  twin  cities.  The  visit  of  the  delegations 
to  the  Commission  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  power 
that  will  be  required  to  operate  the  plant.  This  will 
amount  to  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  thousand  horse- 
power and  it  will  be  supplied  from  the  Nipigon  De- 
velopment Works,  the  contract  being  made  direct  witli 
the  Hydro  Commission. 

While  the  matter  of  power  had  to  be  arranged  with 
the  Commission  the  delegations  also  took  up  with  Sir 
Adam  Beck  the  question  of  a  site  for  thhe  proposed 
mill  and  in  this,  of  course,  they  were  passed  on  to  the 
Ontario  Government.  Naturally,  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  want  to  share  alike  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  so  important  an  industry.  Fort  William  wants  to 
have  the  mill  on  a  site  between  the  two  places.  There 
is  a  free  site  available  east  of  Port  Arthur,  it  is  said, 
and  if  the  mill  is  located  there  the  municipality  will 
probably  agree  to  extend  the  street  railway  and  the 
telephone  system  to  the  site  and  also  put  down  a  mac- 
adam road.  There  are  timber  limits  east  of  Port  Ar- 
thur adjacent  to  the  proposed  site,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  company  by  one  of  the 
promotors  who  secured  them  from  the  Government  and 
which  naturally  promise  'to  influence  the  company  to 
locate  there  where  the  pulp  timber  can  be  easily  and 
economically  handled.  These  facilities,  however,  do  not 
loom  so  large  in  the  eyes  of  Fort  William  as  they  ap- 
pear to  its  rival  and  the  delegation  from  Fort  William 
is  said  to  have  asked  Premier  Drurv  to  cancel  the  sale 
of  the  timber  limits  in  order  that  Fort  William  claims 
to  have  the  mill  located  between  the  two  places  might 
be  advanced  with  greater  chances  of  successful  results. 
The  Government  is  considering  this  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter now,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  is 
averse  to  interfering  in  the  matter,  taking  the  ground 
that  it  is  up  to  the  company  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  the  rival  claimants  and  then  decide  the  issue  for  it- 
self. 


WAYAGAMACK  BUYS  •  PULPWOOD  LIMITS 

The  Wayagamaek  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has 
made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  its  holdings  of  tim- 
ber limits  by  the  purchase  of  the  well-known  Breakey 
limits  in  Gaspe,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Imits,  which  are  situaed  on  he  York 
River,  cover  a  total  of  450  square  miles  and  will  be 
particularly  valuable  to  the  Wayagamaek- Company, 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  timber  on  the  limits  is  spruce, 
which  is  just  the  kind  of  wood  the  company  requires 
for  the  manufacture  of  kraft  products. 

The  York  River  is  driveable  through  the  entire 
''?ngth  of  the  limits  now  acquired,  and  it  is  the  in- 


tention to  ship  to  the  Wayagamaek  plant  at  Three 
Rivers  by  means  of  steam  barges. 

This  new  acquisition  will  place  the  Wayagamaek 
Company  in  a  very  strong  position  as  it  will  now  have 
very  valuable  limits  in  the  St.  Maurice  district  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Breakey 
limits  on  the  south  shore. 

It  is  understood  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  effect  any  additional  financing  in 
connectioi^with  this  important  purchase. 

KIPAWA  MILL  STARTS  WITHOUT  A  HITCH 

The  official  announcement  was  made  last  week  that 
the  Kipawa  Fibre  Company,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  was  now  operat- 
ing their  new  pulp  mill  at  Temiskaming,  and  the  pulp 
shipments  would  be  commenced  next  week.  Of  the 
output,  nearly  the  whole  amount  will  find  a  market 
in  the  United  States.  The  parent  company's  product 
to  the  exten  of  90  per  cent  also  goes  to  the  States. 
Here,  too  the  exchange  situation  favors  Riordon  and 
it  was  stated  that  if  the  premium  from  New  York 
funds  remained  at  8  per  cent  for  a  year  the  advan- 
tage to  the  company  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  entire  common  stock  dividend.  The  pro- 
duet  of  the  Kapawa  Company  is  claimed  to  be  by  far 
the  finest  grade  of  pulp  made  on  the  American  conti- 
nent and  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  Scandinavia 
produces.  Very  rapid  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
Kipawa  mill  and  the  fact  that  the  output  is  being 
shipped  this  year  comes  well  within  the  estimate  made 
many  months  ago.  , 


U.  S.  OWNS  ALASKA  FORESTS;  DEVELOPMENT 
HINDERED 

Competent  observers  claim  that  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  can  furnish  an  abundant  and  perennial  supply 
of  wood  pulp  timber,  and  representatives  of  capital 
interested  in  the  industry  have  been  looking  the  ground 
over  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

If  the  supply  is  there  it  should  be  utilized.  The  stands 
of  our  Northeastern  States  are  approaching  ex- 
haustion, and  while  Canada  still  has  an  abundance  of 
suitable  timber,  the  Canadians  insist  that  the  profit 
of  its  exploitation  shall  accrue  to  Canada  and  not  to 
us.  As  we  should  doubtless  feel  the  same  way  if  we 
were  in  the  place  of  the  Canadians,  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  complain.  In  so  far,  however,  as  American 
citizens  own  Canadian  timber  land  in  fee,  we  might, 
if  we  chose,  start  a  quarrel  closely  resembling  that 
which  Ave  have  with  Mexico  over  oil  land.  Canada, 
however,  is  different. 

But  the  Alaska  pulpwood  timber  should  be  utilized. 
It  is  stated  that  the  reason  why  it  has  not  already 
been  exploited  is  that  it  is  all  on  Government  land, 
and  it  will  not  pay  to  cut  the  timber  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  requires  that 
the  cutting  must  be  so  done  as  to  assure  reproduc- 
tion on  the  cut-over  lands. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  cutting  will  not  pay 
unless  a  clean  sweep  is  made  wdthout  too  much  un- 
productive labor  in  the  interest  of  renewals.  It  is 
claimed,  how^ever,  that  the  Alaskan  fir  forests  will  re- 
produce themselves  under  any  circumstances,  as  the 
grow'th  is  spontaneous  and  very  rapid  during  the 
short  summers,  and  that  w^ith  few  restrictions  in  cut- 
ting, forests  will  reproduce  themselves  forever. 

It  is  stated  that  relief  is  expected  either  from  the 
Forestry  Bureau  or  Congress,  when  large  operations 
may  be  expected  at  once. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  December  20,  1919. — "Even  more  acute" 
describes  the  situation  in  regard  to  tlie  paper  situation 
this  week.  Practically  all  classes  of  paper,,  from  news- 
print to  wrapping  paper,  are  undergoing  the  same 
experience  as  to  shortage  of  manufacture  and  increas- 
ing demand,  and  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are 
at  their  wits'  end  in  their  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
calls  of  the  consuming  public.  There  appears  to  be 
no  serious  attempt  at  economy  or  conservation  of  sup- 
ply. The  supplies  are  gradually  used  up  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  delivered,  and  orders  upon  orders  are 
going  into  the  mills  on  the  off-chance  of  securing  a 
portion  of  a  shipment  at  least.  One  big  Ontario  paper 
mill,  devoted  chiefly  to  book  papers  and  bonds,  has 
ceased  booking  orders.  They  also  buy  paper  when 
they  can,  but,  unable  to  secure  any  stock  and  with  their 
own  manufactured  lines  sold  up  months  in  advance, 
they  simply  ration  their  output  to  their  customers,  big 
and  small  alike,  as  far  as  possible  and  when  they  have 
any  paper  ready  to  ship  they  send  out  notices  that  they 
are  sending  what  paper  they  can  spare  at  priev,s  pre- 
vailing at  time  of  shipment.  Practically  all  the  mills 
have  withdrawn  their  price  lists,  and  the  future  holds 
no  promise  of  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  ':hat  exists 
in  regard  to  prices,  supply  and  demand  generally 
throughout  the  trade. 

While  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  thriving 
under  the  high  prices  prevailing,  the  shortage,  particu- 
larly of  newsprint,  continues  to  cause  great  uneasiness. 
The  consumers  of  newsprint  saw  brightened  prospects 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Dominion  Paper  Con- 
troller had  been  given  power  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
the  output  of  any  concern  which  disregarded  the  Con- 
troller's regulations  as  to  price  or  supply  to  Canadian 
newspapers.  Of  the  800,000  tons  of  newsprint  annu- 
ally produced  by  the  Canadian  mills  from  Canadian 
pulp,  from  80  to  85  per  cent  has  been  exported,  and 
it  was  considered  that  the  remainder  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Canadian  publishers. 
In  connection  with  this  the  Paper  Controller  has  fixed 
the  prices.  It  is  sai  dthat  as  a  result  of  tlio  paper  famine 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 


longer  a  fixed  price  there,  Canadian  mills  have  shown, 
in  some  cases,  an  inclination  to  disregard  the  regula- 
tion and  to  export  their  output  to  its  full  extent.  The 
Paper  Controller,  however,  has  announced  that'  he 
does  not  propose  to  bar  the  export  of  newsprint  and 
puts  it  up  to  the  Government.  While  not  prohibiting 
the  export,  Mr.  Pringle  has  laid  it  down  that  each 
Canadian  mill  will  supply  its  proper  quota  to  Cana- 
dian publishers  or  suffer  a  penalty,  and  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  as  to  this  they  may  have  recourse  to  the 
courts.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  the  great  difference  in  price  between 
Canda  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  mills  bearing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  sup- 
plying Canadian  papers,  do  not  wish  to  continue  longer 
making  such  sacrifice,  while  willing  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  general  burden.  In  this  connection  one  of  the 
Companies,  in  whose  mill  newsprint  has  been  manu- 
factured for  many  years  as  one  of  the  lines,  has  noti- 
fied their  customers  that  they  had  been  manufacturing 
and  supplying  newsprint  at  a  loss  throughout  the  war, 
and  that  they  were  now  going  out  of  that  branch  of 
the  business  just  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. 

In  the  meantime  the  paper  eompanie  are  proving 
that  the  extraordinary  rate  of  exchange  in  respect  to 
Canadian  and  United  States  money  is  not  an  unmixed 
exil,  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  streets  here  in 
Toronto  that  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  Canada 
have  struck  what  almost  looks  like  a  bonanza  in  the 
fact  that  their  export  of  pulp  and  paper  to  the  States 
is  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  that  country.  This 
means  that  they  are  getting  substantial  benefits 
through  the  exchange  rate  which  should  help  some 
in  the  paying  out  of  dividends. 

Last  March  the  price  of  kraft  was  fixed  at  9  cents 
and  it  has  not  varied  since  then.  The  demand  for  this 
of  paper  keeps  up,  and  all  the  mills  that  are  making 
it  are  booked  away  ahead  and  have  more  orders  than 
they  can  fill.  The  same  conditions  hold  good  in  re- 
spect to  envelop,  papeterie  and  other  stationery  lines 
and  prices  in  these  goods  remain  firm  with  an  ever- 
growing demand  which  the  manufacturers  find  it  hard 
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to  meet  owing  to  the  continued  shortage  of  paper 
There  is  no  change  in  the  market  as  regards  wrapping 
papers,  although  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  are 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
("anadian  P'reight  Association  proposes  to  transfer 
wrapi)ing  papers  from  Group  A.  to  Group  B.,  leaving 
nowsi)rint  and  unfinished  paper  in  rolls  for.  coating 
and  unfinished  wrapping  in  Group  A..  This  will  mean 
an  increase  of  from  three  to  five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds  on  wrapping  paper.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
wrai)i)ing  papers  have  an  advantage  in  storage  in  cars 
according  to  ton  weight,  and  as  the  comjjctition  in  this 
line  of  paper  manufacture  is  very  keen,  the  wrajjping 
paper  men  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  meet  the  added  expense  of  a  change  in  the  grouping. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  railway 
interests  in  regard  to  the  matter,  with  the  result  that 
the  date  on  which  the  change  is  due  to  become  effective 
has  been  postponed  until  Feb.  2nd. 

During  the  week  two  announcements  were  made 
that  should  have  bearing  on  the  paper  situation.  One 
of  them  is  that  the  Kipawa  Company's  mills  have  been 
completed  and  are  operating,  and  the  shipment  of  pulp 
will  be  begun  during  the  present  week.  As  may  be 
recalled,  the  Kipawa  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Riordan's,  and  its  mills  were  constructed  during  the 
])ast  year  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  bleached 
sulphite  pulp.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the 
mills  will  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  a  fact  which, 
with  New  York  funds  at  anything  like  their  present 
premium,  will  result  greatly  both  to  the  advantage  of 
Kipawa  and  the  Riorden  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  other  announcement  comes  from  the  North 
country  where  the  M.  J.  O'Brien  Company  interests 
continue  to  evince  considerable  interest  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  a  large  pulp  and  papr  mill  near 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Temiskaming.  The  M.  J. 
O'Brien  Company,  a  $20,000,000  corporation,  control- 
ling, among  other  things,  two  important  silver-pro- 
ducing mines,  namely  the  O'Brien  at  Cobalt  and  the 
Miller  Lake-O'Brien  at  Gowganda,  also  controls  a  part 
of  the  Des  Quiiize  power  which  will  develop  upwards 
of  100,000  h.p.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  corporation 
is  investigating  the  various  methods  employed  in  other 
plants  and  is  considering  the  possibility  of  electrically- 
heated  boilers,  etc.;  this,  presumably  due  to  the  fact 
that  power  may  be  generated  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost  owing  to  the  size  of  the  flow  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  stocks  have  behaved  fairly 
well  under  the  exchange  situation.  Some  of  them  have 
even  made  an  advance,  and  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper,  Laurentide  and  Abitibi  securities  have  reached 
the  highest  point  they  have  ever  touched.  It  is  stated 
that  contracts  now  being  entered  into  for  1920  between 
Canadian  producers  of  newsprint  paper  and  consumers 
of  that  product  in  the  United  States  are  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  $4.50  per  100  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$90.00  a  ton  for  yearly  requirements.  One  prominent 
financier  in  Toronto  made  this  statement:  "The  Can- 
adian manufacturers  have  been  able  to  further  enhance 
the  splendid  industrial  jirosperity  enjoyed  during  the 
current  year  is  a  development  of  out  sK'inding  interest 
to  holders  of  pulp  and  paper  stocks,  which  for  months 
past  have,  as  a  group,  been  the  most  active  and  spec- 
tacular issues  on  the  Canadian  market." 

The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  in  a  rather  un- 
settled condition,  some  lines  undergoing  an  increase 


and  others  dropping  off  a  bit.  Those  handling  tht' 
commodity  in  Toronto  say  that  some  mills  are  paying 
the  top  notch  price  for  some  grades  while  other  mills 
are  not  buying  at  all.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
there  has  been  a  marked  stiffening  of  prices,  while  the 
week  saw  tag  manilla  jump  half  a  cent  a  pound,  cover 
papers,  owing  largely  to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  un- 
derwent an  advance  of  from  one  half  to  one  cent  per 
pound. 

As  this  correspondence  was  about  to  be  despatched 
came  word  from  Ottawa  that  the  price  of  newsprint 
in  Canada  is  to  be  raised  to  $80.00  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mill, 
on  Jan.  1,  1920.  The  price  now  being  paid  by  the 
Canadian  new^spapers  is  $69.00  per  ton.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  1919  the  price  will  remain  at  $69.00  per  ton. 
Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Prices. 


No.  1  white  envelope  cuttiiig.s  $5.00 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings  $4.50 

White  Blanks  $2.25 

Heavy  Ledger  Stock  $3.00 

No.  1  magazine  $2.40 

No.  1  book  stock  $1.90 

No.  1  manila  $2.70 

No.  1  print  manila  $1.55 

Folded  news  $1.00 

Over-issue  news  $1.25 

Kraft  $3.50 

No.  1  clean  mixed  papers  80c 

No.  1  shirt  cuttings  15V2C 

No.  1  unbleached  cotton  cuttings  13c 

No.  1  fancy  shirt  cuttings  11c 

No.  1  blue  overall  cuttings  IOV2C 

Bleached  shoe  clip  III/9C 

White  cotton  hosiery  cuttings  14c 

Light  colored  hosiery  cuttings  10c 

New  light  flannelette  cuttings  IOV2C 

No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  lOV^c 

City  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)   434c 

Flock  and  satinettes  $3.25 

Tailor  rags  $3.00 

Gunny  bagging  C-Yic  to  4e 

Manila  rope  6y^c 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Dec.  20. — The  approach  of  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  holidays  has  little  influence  of  a  deter- 
rent character  on  the  paper  market.  Business  in  all 
lines  of  paper  continues  active,  and  the  chief  detriment 
to  a  further  increase  in  trading  is  the  shortage  of 
available  paper  for  distribution  purposes.  Mills  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  continue  to  keep  out  of  the 
market  as  sellers,  excepting  as  regards  occasional  lots 
of  their  product  that  they  find  themselves  possessed  of 
over  and  above  their  contract  requirements,  and  job- 
bers and  consumers  are  finding  it  a  more  and  more 
difficult  matter  to  locate  available  supplies. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  of  paper  are  firm,  and  the 
tendency  in  most  cases  is  still  upward.  Buyers  are 
overlooking  qiiestions  of  cost  in  their  anxiety  to  cover 
their  wants  and  are  readily  meeting  the  quotations 
named  whenever  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure stock.  The  newsprint  situation  is  just  as  strong  as 
ever.  Publishers  are  rigidly  living  up  to  their  agree- 
ment to  curtail  their  consumption,  but  this  affects  the 
current  demand  but  little,  if  any,  because  practically 
every  newspaper  proprietor  in  the  States  is  endeavor- 
ing to  buy  as  far  ahead  as  possible.  There  seems  no 
doubting  that  the  shortage  of  newsprint  is  likely  to  be 
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more  seriously  felt  in  the  j'uture  than  it  has  already 
been.  When  those  pul)lishers  who  hitherto  have  been 
])rotecte(l  by  eontract  supplies  find  themselves  going 
short,  demand  will  in  all  probability  assume  even  broad- 
er proportions.  Manufaeturers  are  acting  cautiously 
and  are  booking  orders  for  future  delivery  only  for 
.specified  periods  and  generally  only  from  regular  cus- 
tomers. Spot  lots  of  news  are  readily  fetching  8  cents 
per  pound  in  the  open  market,  and  sales  liave  been  re- 
corded at  higher  levels. 

Fine  papers  are  enjoying  a  period  ol'  record-break- 
ing activity,  and  the  price  tone  is  exceedingly  strong. 
With  raw  material  costs  on  the  rise,  mills  producing 
bond,  linen  and  ledger  papers  are  finding  it  impera- 
tive to  advance  pi-ices  on  their  product,  with  the  re- 
sult that  quotations  are  changing  rapidly  and  invari- 
ably in  an  upward  direction.  Export  demand  for 
writing  i)apers  shows  no  abatement ;  rather,  it  is  on  the 
increase,  and  manufacturers  could  unquestionably  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  more  business  in  foreign  fields 
were  they  not  seeing  to  it  that  domestic  customers  are 
first  supplied,  which  leaves  tlicni  only  ;i  1iinit<'(l  tn(iniig(> 
for  ^shipment  out  of  the  country. 

Wrapping  and  other  coarse  papers  are  firm  iind 
in  steady  demand.  The  pre-holiday  activity  in  .  this 
class  of  paper  has  i)robably  exceeded  that  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  indications 
point  to  a  continuance  of  big  business  far  into  the  com- 
ing year.  Tissues  are  moving  in  a  consistent  manner 
and  at  strong  quotations.  Book  papers  are  in  equally 
as  firm  a  position  as  heretofore.  Mills  with  very  few 
exceptions  are  sold  so  far  ahead  that  they  are  disinclined 
to  accept  further  orders,  and  they  are  operating  at 
capacity  production  in  an  effort  to  make  as  heavy  de- 
liveries as  they  can.  Some  discussion  has  been  heard 
regarding  the  possibility  of  daily  newspai)eT'  publishers 
using  book  paper  in  place  of  newsj)rint  should  the  su])- 
ply  of  the  latter  become  lighter.  This  appears  to  l»e 
out  of  all  question,  howevci',  mainly  for  the  fact  that 
should  even  a  small  number  of  newspapers  switch  to 
book  paper  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  paper 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  mills  would 
simply  be  unable  to  cope  with  tlie  situation  and  ])i'ices 
doubtless  would  rise  out  of  reach  not  oidy  of  news- 
paper publishers  but  customary  consumers  of  book 
papers  as  well. 

The  board  market  is  firm  and  active.  Buying  has 
not  been  quite  as  voluminous  within  the  past  several 
weeks,  but  those  in  search  of  supplies  have  experienced 
trouble  in  ])lacing  orders,  which  has  promoted  a 
stronger  undertone  to  values.  A  good  many  bojird 
mills  have  been  in  a  bad  way  for  want  of  coal  and  have 
refused  to  enter  into  engagements  while  running  on 
part-time  schedule. 

GROUND  WOOD— Mechanical  i)ulp  is  in  a  very 
strong  market  position.  Demand  siiows  no  abatement' 
and  supplies  are  being  mo.ved  into  consuming  channels 
as  quickly  as  they  become  available.  The  market  is 
unusually  bare  of  surplus  pulp,  mills  having  disposed 
of  their  outpTit  for  some  time  ahead  and  havina'  sold 
the  greater  part  of  their  stored  supply,  so  that  buyers 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  ])lace  orders.  Prices  arc  on 
about  the  same  level,  though  thev  avo  nominal  to  a 
degree.  Most  local  dealers  and  mill  agents,  when  a<ked 
to  quote,  advise  that  they  have  no  pulp  to  offer  for 
delivery  several  months  hcnc(>,  and  therefore  can  merely 
say  what  they  believe  ground  wood  to  be  worth.  Quo- 
tations range  from  $50  a  ton  at  grinding  mills  upward, 


with  stored  i)ulp  of  far  from  No.  1  quality  commanding 
as  high  as  $45. 

CHEMICAL  IMILP— Chemical  wood  pulp  is  sought 
in  comparatively  large  volume  although  aggregate  de- 
mand does  not  approximate  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Consumers  are  buying  iji  a  more  cautious  manner,  evi- 
dently exerting  every  effort  to  keep  from  running  the 
market  up  against  themselves,  yet  few  offers  of  pulp 
are  going  unabsorhed  and  dealers  and  importers  report 
being  occasioned  no  difficulty  in  dis[)osing  of  all  the 
supply  coming  their  way.  There  is  a  well  defined  belief 
among  sellers  that  paper  manufacturers  in  a  good  many 
cases  have  failed  to  cover  forward  requirements  next 
year  as  far  ahead  as  they  ordinarily  have  at  this  sea- 
son, and  expectation  consequently  is  rife  that  demand 
will  broaden  to  a  marked  extent  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  of  standard  No. 
1  quality  is  quotable  at  5.75  to  6  cents  a  pound  at  pro- 
ducing mills,  and  leading  manufaeturers  of  this  grade 
of  pulp  are  said  to  be  having  no  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
higher  figure  for  their  sulphite.  Easy  l)leaching  sul- 
I)hites  are  in  active  demand  and  held  at  strong  prices, 
domestic  easy  bleaching  being  quoted  at  4.50  to  4.75 
cents  a  pound  and  foreign  at  5.75  to  6  cents. 

RAGS — Although  demand  for  papermaking  rags  has 
eased  off  to  a  slight  extent,  presumably  because  of  the 
year-end  approach  and  inventory-taking  by  paper  mills, 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  fully  as  strong,  and  prices  on 
some  grades  of  rags  have  advanced  to  new  high  levels 
this  week.  White  rags  are  particularly  strong.  Dealers 
and  pac^kers  openly  complain  of  the  light  supplies  of 
this  class  of  material  coming  forward  from  cellecting 
sources  and  say  that  they  are  finding  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  cover  the  wants  of  all  their  customers.  Sales  of 
No.  1  repacked  whites,  have  been  recorded  at  9.50  to 
10  cents  a  pound  delivered  mills,  while  miscellaneous 
packing  is  freely  fetching  9  cents  delivered.  Roofing 
rags  have  strengthened  a  bit  in  the  Eastern  market. 
Sales  of  No.  1  roofing  have  been  reported  at  3.25  cents 
a  pound  and  more,  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  No.  2  packing 
has  fetched  3  cents.  New  cuttings  are  very  firmly 
held  at  high  ])rices  with  the  movement  toward  mills  of 
sufficient  volume  to  give  the  trade  an  active'  complex- 
ion. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Demand  for  old  paper  this  week 
has  been  somewhat  spotty.  Certain  grades  have  been 
freely  sought  by  consumers,  while  others  have  been  no- 
ticeably neglected,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been 
a  more  or  less  irregularity  to  prices.  Shavings  have 
moved  in  good  volume  and  prices  are  firmly  maintained 
at  around  5.75  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  hanl 
whites  and  4.50  cents  New  York  for  soft  white  shavings 
of  No.  1  quality.  Books  also  have  met  with  a  ready 
sale  at  a  quotational  range  of  2.50  to  2.60  cents  at  shi])- 
ping  points,  while  flat  folded  newspapers  are  in  excel- 
lent demand  at  1.05  to  1.10  cents  a  pound  New  York. 
Mixed  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  receded  in  ]>ricc 
owing  to  a  falling  off  of  demand,  sales  having  been 
noted  at  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  less  at  ship- 
ping points.  Over-issue  newspapers  are  in  urgent  call 
and  are  commanding  remarkably  high  figures,  mills 
paying  nH)re  than  1.50  cents  f.ob.  ship|)iiijr  ]ioints  in 
some  instances. 

OLD  BAGGING  AND  ROPE.— The  old  rope  market 
displays  a  steady  undertone  and  sup])lies  arc  moving 
into  consuming  channels  in  consistent  fashion  at  a  ])i"ice 
range  of  6.25  to  6.50  cents  per  ])0und  New  York  for 
No.  1  ^Fanila  rope.    Old  bagging  continues  to  be  main- 
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RE-<^l  STEREO 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Cellulose  Union^  Helsingfors,  Finland 

and  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingfors,  Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate,  Kraft  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and 
Board  Mill  in  independent  Finland,  whether  ready  or  under  erection,  manufacturers 
of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps,  also  dry  and  wet  brown  and  white  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  and 
Wood  Pulp  Boards,  reknown  the  world  over. 

Total  tonnage  aggregating  600,000  tons  yearly. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED!  WIRE  US  ANY  TIME  AT  OUR  EXPENSE! 

WOOD  ®  PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  4246-47  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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Iv  neglected  by  buyers  and  the  market  is  featureless  and  and  personal  comforts  of  the  populace  to  enforce  pre- 
tending lower  The  fact  that  dealers  and  packers  are  ferential  treatment  of  selected  trades  which  are  power- 
holding  stocks,  howeyer,  acts  to  maintain  quotations  M  because  they  control  some  necessity  of  civilized 
without  change.  life.-Iron  and  Steel  of  Canada. 

A  LUBRICATED  PLUG  VALVE. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  new  plug  valve  known  as  the  Nord- 
strom Lubricated  Plug  Valve,  which  the  Merrill  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  placing  on  the  Cana- 
dian market,  and  which  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
pulp  and  paper  mill  conditions.  Already  several  mills 
in  Canada  are  equipped  with  the  valves  and  they  are 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
Nordstrom  valve  is  the  combination  in  a  plug  valve 
of  lubricants,  conduits  and  lubricant  chamber  at  the 
base  of  the  plug  so  positioned  that  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  lubricant  screw  the  pressure  operates 
to  lift  the  plug  from  its  seat  and  to  distribute  the 
lubricant  over  the  bearing  surfaces. 

This  type  valve  can't  stick  and  it  will  not  leak.  For 
tlie  reason  that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  at  all  times 
protected  by  a  film  of  lubricant  an  all  iron  valve  will 
ill  most  instances  have  an  unusually  long  life,  even 
when  handling  acid  or  caustic  fluids  which  would 
quickly  destroy  the  usual  gate  valve  or  plug  cock. 

All  types  of  this  valve  have  a  full  100  per  cent  open- 
ing in  the  plug.  The  plug  opening  has  parallel  sides 
and  in  the  flanged  valve  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  flow  lines  in  order  to  secure  maximum 
hydraulic  efficiency. 


UNPOPULAR  STRIKES  FAIL. 

The  present  position  of  the  labor  unions  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  before  the  war. 
Each  of  these  countries  was  possessed  of  a  conscript 
army,  trained  with  the  leading  motive  of  quick  mo- 
bilization and  instant  action.  The  rulers  of  these 
countries  were  poor  keepers  of  the  peace.  One  was  an 
old  man  in  his  dotage,  the  other  was  weak  and  ill- 
advised,  and  whether  the  third  was  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
the  world  has  not  decided,  and  yet  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed a  deadly  weapon  ready  for  instant  use.  The 
inevitable  happened. 

The  leaders  of  labor  have  learned  the  power  of  the 
strike,  but  they  have  not  learned  the  responsibility  of 
power  or  the  penalty  of  its  use.  They  are  being  taught 
today.  The  fiasco  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  police 
.s:h-ike,  the  equally  flat  failure  of  the  Boston  police 
strike,  the  repudiation  of  the  OB.TJ.  in  Canada,  the 
failure  of  the  steel  strike  in  the  States,  and  the  re- 
sentful temper  shown  by  the  British  public  towards 
the  striking  railwaymen,  all  point  to  the  fact  that 
thinking  men  are  realizing  that  the  health  and  lives, 
the  earnings  and  occupation  of  men  should  not  be  jeo- 
pardized by  a  never-ending  succession  of  strikes.  The 
executive  of  the  railwaymen  in  Britain  called  a  strike 
without  taking  a  vote.  This  procedure  does  not  differ 
in  principle  from  the  action  of  a  general  staff  in 
adopting  war  measures  without  consulting  a  parlia- 
ment. The  principle  is  inherently  wrong.  It  is  one 
of  the  principles  the  war  was  fought  to  break  and  dis- 
credit. 

It  may  be  that  soealled  'labor'  has  had  its  fling,  for 
unfortunately  there  is  only  one  way  to  prove  that 
certain  theories  are  wrong,  and  that  is  to  try  them 
out.  Some  very  far-sighted  and  statesmanlike  utter- 
ances have  been  made  by  labor  leaders  recently,  and 
it  would  appear  as  if  many  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unions  were  becoming  afraid  of  some  tendencies  that 
have  shown  up  more  clearly  within  the  past  few 
months.  One  thing  however  is  quite  clear,  namely, 
that  if  labor  unions  want  to  exert  their  political  power 
they  must  do  so  through  the  legtimimate  channels  of 
the"  vote,  and  must  not  use  their  power  over  the  lives 
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Pulp  Mill 


Diffuser  Supplied  St.  Maurice  Pulp  A    Paper  Co. 


STEEL  TANKS  AND 

STEEL   STRUCTURAL  WORK 

OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Causticizers,  Diffusers,  Water  Tanks, 
Penstocks,  Buildings,  Smoke  Stacks,  Roof 
Trusses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

A  large  stock  is  carried  and  we  can  fill 
your  requirements  very  quickly.  Please  let 
us  know  your  needs. 

MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,       -       -  QUEBEC. 

raONTBEAI.   OFFICE,   404   ITXSW   BIBKS  BTTIXiDXKa. 
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Fourdrinier  Wires 

ALL  MESHES,  AND  UP  TO  20  FEET  WIDE. 

CYLINDER  COVERS. 

WIRE  CLOTH  of  all  kinds  in  Brass,  Copper,  Bronze, 
and  Steel,  Plain,  Tinned  Galvanized  or  Painted- 

OUR  POLICY 

Always  the  best  :-:       :-:       Only  the  best 

The  United  Wire  Works,  Limited 

GLASGOW   —    EDINBURGH   —  NEWCASTLE 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  MONTREAL 


Holyoke  Plater 


FOR  SALE 

Rolls  32"  face  by  16"  diameter.  Front 
feed  table  32"  deep  over  all  Back 
return  table  45"  clearance,  complete 
with  F.  &  L.  driving  pulleys  and 
reverse  drive. 

Counter  shaft  etc.  In  good  working 
order,  cheap  for  immediate  sale,  also 
Hydraulic  Press. 

RITCHIE  &  RAMSAY,  Ltd. 

80  Bay  St.,  TORONTO 


HOOVER  PROCESS 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINII 

Specially  manufactured  for  use  in  paper  mills 
making  all  grades  of  paper,  excepting  the  high  grade 
whites  and  delicate  tints. 

SOME  OF  OUR  USERS: 

Chas.  Boldt  Paper  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co., ....  Middletown,  0. 

Auglaize  Box  Board  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

Marion  Paper  Co.,    Marion,  Indiana. 

Burmas  Paper  Co.,  . .  West  Dudley,  Mass. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co.,   Natural  Dam,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  for  large  user„. 

The  Hoover  Company,  Limited 

1011  New  Birks  Building,  MONTREAL,  Que. 

Sole  Agents  and  Owners  of  Process 
in  Canada. 
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Above  installation  made  at  General  Motors  Co.  plant,  OSHAWA,  Ontario. 

Connelly  (      Water  Tube  Boilers 

are  of  the  4  drum  type,  have  100%  tube  area  in  the  path  of  circula- 
tion, and  deliver  steam  superheated  to  from  5*^  to  10^  F. 

Simple  in  design,  no  flat  surfaces,  no  stay  bolts,  no  crown  bars,  no 
braces,  no  handholes,  free  from  joints. 

All  parts  easily  accessible  for  cleaning,  both  internally  and  externally. 

Can  be  built  in  units  from  200  H.P.  up  to  4000  H.P.  and  300  lbs. 
pressure,  100,000  H.P.  in  successful  operation. 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons 

Limited 

LONDON,  Ontario 
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Manufa'cturers  and  Distributors 

OF 

Reliable  Engineering  Specialties 

MASON  Standard  Reducing  Valves  MASON  Pump  Pressure  Regulators 

MASON  Damper  Regulators  MASON  Special  Pressure  Control  for  Diges- 

ters and  Paper  Machines 

ASHTON  Safety  Valves  and  Gauges 

COPES  Boiler  Feed  Regulators  BUNDY  Steam  Traps 

COPPUS  Turbine  Blowers  COPPUS  Centrifugal  Boiler  Peed  Pump 

BABBITT  Sprocket  Wheels  for  Overhead  Valves 

EVERLASTING  B low-Off  Valves  •* 
DWIGHT  CO.  Indicators  REPUBLIC  Flow  Meters 

REILLY  Closed  Feed  Water  Heaters  tjtptt  t  v'^^^^?^  .-^^'^n^'''^  Pyrometers 

REILLY  Feed  Water  Filters 
BUNDY  Oil  Separators  STRATTON  Steam  Separators 

High-class  and  Reliable  Equipment  sold  on  the  basis  of  Efficiency  and  Results. 

Catalogues  and  full  details  promptly  furnished. 

Head  Office  and  Works:  135-153  DAGENAIS  STREET,  MONTREAL 


We  are  prepared   to  deliver 

promptly  in  any  desired 

quantity  the  following: 

Auramine 

Basic  Green 

Chrysoidine  R 

Chrysoidine  Y 

Methyl  Violet 
Orange 

Basic  News  Blue 
Caustic  Soda 

Stearate  of  Calcium 
Stearate  of  Alumina. 
Bismarck  Brown 
Pulp  Colors 

Vegetable  Tallow 
Casein 

Soda  Ash 

Bleaching  Powder 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company,  Ltd. 

12  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 
^  ;  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Dominion  Belting  Co. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON  -  CANADA 


Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 


Maple  Leaf 
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Brand  Stitched  Cotton 
Duck  Belting 

Which  is  strong,  dur- 
able ,  economical  and 
true  running. 


Being  thoroughly  waterproof  it  is  equally 
good  for  running  in  wet  or  dry  places,  and 
specially  adapted  for  use  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills. 

Write  for  Prices 

Montreal  Branch   -   51  Duluth  Building 
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PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


^0  our  numerous  patrons  among 
ffie  Pufp  and  ^aper  [Miffs 
tHrougfiout  Canada  extend 
our  very  Sest  msfies  for  a  J£cippy 
^ufetide  and  a  prosperous 
J2eW  Y^ear. 


HOYT  METAL  COMPANY 

TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


THE  WOOD'S  MACHINE 

used  as 
Pulp  Thickeners 
Save-Alls 
Pulp  Washers 
Water  Filters 

Reduces  wire  cost. 

Works  automatically. 

No  Couch  roll. 

No  doctor. 

A  Serviceable  machine 
Selling  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Furnished  in  two  sizes  with  either  sprocket  or  pulley  drive 

Made  by 


GLENS  FALLS  MACHINE  WORKS 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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